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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 25, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy gracious favor and blessing for 
this day as we enter upon the obligations of the day, for Thy 
grace and Thy blessing alone can safeguard all that we count 
dearest to us, all that means most to us. The ideals of life 
come to us out of Thy revealed Word. The law of life has its 
foundation in Thyself. We must come at last to render an 
account to Thee, the God of all men, 

Grant that this day we may so live and act and think that 
there shall be nothing to regret at its close, but a blessed con- 
sciousness of having faithfully discharged the solemn duties 
that pertain to the Members of this great Senate. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the. legislative day of Saturday, July 22, 1916, 
when, on request of Mr. OweN and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLATMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting 
certified copies of the findings of fact filed by the court in the 
following causes : 

Louise L. Millett, daughter and sole heir of Augustus W. 
Lothrop, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 503) ; 

Alma Jones Alling, grandniece and one of the heirs of Josiah 
H. Martin, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 504) ; 

Fannie Belle Tucker, daughter and one of the heirs of Thomas 
J. Myers, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 505); 

Mary L. McCurdy, widow of John McCurdy, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 506) ; 

Mary D. McPherson, widow (remarried) of Freeman Norrell, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 507) ; 

Bina V. Pearse and Eliza Swinharte, daughters and sole 
heirs of Jong Van Pearse, deceased, v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 508) ; 

Nina B. Greene et al., children and sole heirs of Elias J. Pen- 
drick, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 509) ; 

William Poe, son and one of the heirs of Arnold Poe, deceased, 
v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 510); 

Elizabeth C. Plunkett, widow of Christopher Plunkett, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 511) ; 

Florence Plaisted et al., sole heirs of James H. Plaisted, de- 
eeased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 512) ; 

Charles T. Payne, administrator of Eugene B. Payne, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doc, No. 513) ; 

Mary P. Drance et al., children and sole heirs of Frank H. 
Pope, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 514) ; 

First Bank & Trust Co., administrator of James S. Reardon, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 515) ; 

Josephine Sheldon, widow of William A. Sheldon, deceased, v. 
The United States (S. Doc. No. 516) ; 

Anna Zimmerly, daughter and sole heir of Frederick Schaun, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 517) ; 

William F. Smith, son and sole heir of William A. Smith, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 518) ; 

Paulina F, Shelt, widow of John Shelt, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 519) ; 

Mary H. Amsden, widow (remarried) of William D. Wrighter, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 520); and 

Mary B. Taylor, widow of Isaac Taylor, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doe, No. 521). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

LIJT 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Taylor, 
jr., one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe ; 

H. R. 8787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley Y. 
Fowler, deceased ; 

H. R. 10484. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 14725. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes ; and 

II. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
te gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 

ass. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 have a telegram which I ask to 
have read. It is very short. 
There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 23, 1916, 
Hon. HOKE SMITH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to vigorously protest against the British black list. To allow 
this black list to remain efective will not only put many neutral ex- 
porters out of business but will materially affect prices of American 
commodities, particularly cotton. Our cotton exporters are already 
poston the effect of this unjust invasion of American rights. To us this 
black list does not appear to be a war measure, but a scheme of English 
merchants to corner the world’s business by force. 

GREATER SAVANNAH COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
P. S. Bacon, Chairman Executive Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Benton County, Ark., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES. I have a copy of the report of the temperance 
committee adopted by the synod of Alabama of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church on November 18, 1915. It relates to the adver- 
tisement in certain newspapers of intoxicating liquors. I move 
that it be referred to the Committee on Post Oflices and Post 
Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Commercial Club, of Seattle, Wash., and a telegram m 
the nature of a memorial from D. G. Collier, of San Diego, Cal., 
remonstrating against a tax on copper, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of the Piano and Musi- 
cal Instrument Workers’ International Union of America and 
the Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federation 
of Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of E. A. Farrington, of Rockland, 
Me.; Lewis D. Bement, of Framingham, Mass.; Edgar B. Gold- 
stein, of White Plains, N. X.: M. Berry, of Newport, R. I.; 
Joseph R. Barrell, of St. Louis, Mo.; Carl J. Fechheimer, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. H. Freund, of Chicago, III.; A. W. Hunt, of 
Providence, R. I.; E. M, Johnson, of Pawling, N. Y.; Aimee 
Guggenheimer, of Oquossoc, Me.; Mary M. Hinckley, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. V.; and of H. D. Andrews, of Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Brenham, Tex., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Stoneham 
and Plantersyille, in the State of Texas, praying for prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the District 
of Columbia, praying for prohibition in the District of Columbia, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OWEN presented a memorial of the Illinois State Medical 
Society, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to 
prohibit officials of the Publie Health Service from joining medi- 
cal societies, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

He also presented a petition of the Illinois State Medical 
Society, praying for the enactment of legislation to establish a 
Division of Mental Hygiene and Rural Sanitation in the United 
States Public Health Service, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Topeka, Kans., remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to increase the rate of postage on second-class mail mat- 
ter, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety of Waterloo, Kans., praying for prohibition in the Island 
of Porto Rico, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from sundry citizens of the State of Minnesota, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to prohibit corporations 
from paying normal tax for bondholders under the income-tax 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Eugene, Oreg., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the prohibition of interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., praying for Federal censorship of motion 
pc which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HARDWICK, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 7396. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin (Rept. 
No. 730) ; and 

H. R. 14889. An act for the relief of the heirs of Jackson J. 
Mash, deceased (Rept. No. 731). 

Mr. HARDWICK (for Mr. BANKHEAD), from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 2208) for the relief of James L. Yokum, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 732) thereon. 

Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 135) for the restoration of annuities 
to the Medawakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, 
declared forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 735) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 6698) for the relief of Edward 
L. Keyes, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
pert (No. 736) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) for the relief of Edward L. 
Keyes, reported adversely thereon, and the joint resolution was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 14299) to amend section 33 of an 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary, approved March 3, 1911, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. MYERS from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) extending the 
provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report (No. 737) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 6667) to 
incorporate the American Nurses’ Association, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 738) thereon. 

Mr. KERN, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10546) for the relief of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 739) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, from the Committee on Education 
and Labor, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 153) to create 
a Bureau of Labor Safety in the Department of Labor, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 734) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from the ad- 
judication of private claims against the Government, reported 
it with amendments. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) authorizing the appointment 
of a special joint commission of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to investigate the employment of Federal prisoners 
in industrial occupations for the benefit of the Government of 
the United States, reported it with an amendment. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the Committee on Education 
and Labor I report favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 
15316) to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 733) 
thereon. 

I will state that this bill was considered by a subcommittee 
consisting of Senators Boram, Horxis, and myself, and it was 
submitted to Senators Martine of New Jersey, JOHNSON of 
Maine, Swanson, ASHURST, PENROSE, and Kenyon, who agreed 
that the report should be made, with the reservation of the 
privilege by one Senator to offer an amendment on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cai- 
endar. 

ST. LOUIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce T report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 3032) au- 
thorizing the county of St. Louis to construct a bridge across 
the St. Louis River between Minnesota and Wisconsin, and T 
submit a report (No. 729) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. T ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. POMERENE: 

A bill (S. 6702) for the relief of S. S. Yoder; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 6703) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Plumlee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6704) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain land to school district No. 9, of Sanders 
County, Mont.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 157) giving authority to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make special 
regulations for the occasion of the reunion of the Confederate 
Veterans’ Association, to be held in the District of Columbia in 
the year 1917, and for other purposes, incident to said encamp- 
ment; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. REED submitted an amendment proposing to enable 
qualified voters of the United States engaged in the military 
service of the country as the Organized Militia and Volunteer 
Army to vote for electors of President and Vice President and 
for Members of Congress, intended to be proposed by him to the 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 16460), which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 

Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $125 to pay H. G. Larimer for fees and expenses as an 

t witness on behalf of the Government in the case of 
The United States v. Henry Samuels, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. WEEKS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by 
adding a new section, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. 

THE REVENUE. 


Mr. WADSWORTH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 
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INSPECTION OF VESSELS, 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13223) to provide for appeals 
from decisions of boards of local inspectors of vessels, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS. 


Mr. JONES. I submit a resolution and ask for its present 


consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 238) was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and-he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of all orders issued by his départment 
during the last three years directing the nonemployment of, or dis- 
criminating between, citizens of the United States in connection with 
the work, activities, and projects carried on by his department. 


Mr. OWEN. Let that go over, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN Cr. 


Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I have had numerous in- 
quiries, hundreds daily, for copies of what is known as the 
rural-credits or Federal farm-loan act. I have no doubt other 
Senators have also been requested to furnish copies of that act. 
The Joint Committee on Printing ordered the limit within its 
power, but the number printed under that order has been ex- 
hausted. Demands are coming in, and I offer a resolution for 
printing extra copies of that act, and I ask to have it read and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The resolution (S. Res. 239) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 65,000 copies of Public Law No. 158, 
known as the Federal farm-loan act, of which 60,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the Senate and 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate 
document room. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. OWEN. I present a letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconn, as follows: 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, July 22, 1916. 
Hon. Rogert L. Owes, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR : Permit me to bring to your attention the inclosed 
statement prepared by this office, showing the increases and decreases 
in the national banks and national-bank capital for the 12 months end- 
ing July 1, 1916. This statement, I think, affords a very complete an- 
wer to the disparaging reports which are being published in news- 
papers hostile to the administration. For example, a 88 clipping 
which I find on my desk this morning, copied from a New Orleans paper, 


Says: 

XA number of national banks, week by week, are surrendering their 
Federal charters and 1 out State bank charters instead, and the 
published reascr for this change is the high cost and troublesome ex- 
actions imposed on the banks by the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
number of Federal reserve banks is decreasing instead of in 55 

From the inclosed statement you will see that during this period 120 
new national banks were organized and 92 existing banks increased 
their capital, while the number of banks liquidating (other than those 
consolidating with other national banks), together with the number of 
banks reducing their capital, was only 108. 

The statement also shows that there was an a te increase in 
the capital of national banks during the year of $17,612,700, and that 
the total reduction of capital owing to 3 (other than for 
consolidation with other national banks) and reductions of capital was 


only $8,940,500, maag the net increase in national-bank capital for 
the year on this basis $8,672,200. 
With high regard, 
Faithfully, yours, JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


Statement showing the incrcases and reductions in the number of na- 
tional banks and the capital of national banks during the period from 
July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 


$8, 005, 000 
Tr...... ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ— E gia Seon edo Deen ae 9, 607, 700 

Aggregate number of new charters and banks in- 

creasing capital, 212, with aggregate of new capi- 

tal authorized 


r ce hes Se 7, 893, 000 
Number of banks reducing capital, 21; reduction of capital- 1, 047, 500 


Total number of banks going into liquidation or re- 
ducing capital (other than those consolidatin 
with other national banks), 108; aggregate cake 


TD a AN ee re eS 8, 940, 500 
The foregoing statement shows the aggregate of increased 
capital for the period 8 „ 17, 612, 7 


Agin this there was a reduction of capital, owing to 
quidations (other than for consolidation with other 
national banks) and reductions of capital of 8, 940, 500 


cb 


During this period there were 15 national banks, with an aggregate 
capital of $935,000 placed in the hands of receivers, and 4 national 
banks, with an aggregate capital of $155,000, were restored to solvency 
and reopened. 

The Comptroller's Office refused 18 applications for charters for na- 
tional banks during this period. 

Ot the 87 national banks liquidating during the year (exclusive of 
45 which consolidated with other national banks) the records indicate 
that 75 consolidated with State banks or reorganized under State laws, 
while 58 State banks during the same period were converted into national 
banks or reorganized under the national banking laws. 


SAFETY AT SEA. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I present a paper which, 
without taking the time of the Senate to describe, I deem of 
sufficient importance to have printed as a public document, and 
I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Printing for their 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


NATIONAL PARK IN HAWAII. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national park 
in the Territory of Hawaii, and ask that it be now considered, 
It will take but a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9525) to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii, 
having met, after full and free conference agree to recommend, 
and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its insistence upon its amend- 
ment striking out the following in lines 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 on 
page 8 of said bill: 

Provided. That no appropriation for the maintenance, super- 
vision, and improvement of said park in excess of $10,000 an- 
nually shall be made unless the same shall have first been ex- 
pressly authorized by law; and.” 

Joun F. SHarrorn, 

Joux W, Kern, 

MILES POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Scorr FERRIS, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

InvIxR L. LENROOT, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, in pursuance of Senate 
joint resolution No. 60, creating a joint subcommittee from the 
membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate the conditions relating to interstate and foreign 
commerce and the necessity for further legislation relating 
thereto, and so forth, I, as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, announce the following five members 
of that committee as the Senate members of the joint subcom- 
mittee: The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpErwoop], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumarns], and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE]. 


SIR ROGER CASEMENT. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire, if it 
is in order, to ask that the resolution I offered some days ago 
be now taken up for action. I refer to Senate resolution 237, 
which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be uested to advise our ambassador 
to Great Britain to use bis kindly offices, unofficially, to ask for the 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement, 

Mr. OWEN. If it leads to no debate, I interpose no objection, 
but I do not wish to see the morning hour again consumed by 
debating this question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I appreciate the situation, and 
I have no desire to incur any debate. I think the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will acquiesce in the con- 
sideration of the resolution at this time. 

Mr. STONE. So far as I am individually concerned I have 
no objection to the two resolutions, the one offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELANI and the one offered by 
the Senator from New Jersey, being laid before the Senate and 
to dispose of them in their order, offering one as an amend- 
ment or a substitute for the other, without debate. Is that 
satisfactory? 
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Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know that I caught 
just the remark of the Senator. 
Mr. STONE. There are two resolutions. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
both go before the committee. 

Mr. STONE. Not the committee, but the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Of course, it would be be- 
yond me; I could not prevent them from going before the Sen- 
ate, they are both before the Senate now. If I may be per- 
mitted, I want to say it seems to me the one offered by the 
Senator from California is not directed at the question at 
issue. The question at issue is not the leniency to Irish 
prisoners but the question at issue is whether the President 
shall be requested to advise our ambassador to Great Britain 
to use his kindly offices to ask for the commutation of the 
sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. STONE. But the question I ask the Senator is whether 
he consents, as far as he is concerned, to submit the matter to 
n vote without further debate? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir; utterly. I have no 
desire to incur any further debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
is not present, and I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. STONE. He is not m the city. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I withdraw the request. I do not 
want this matter di of without debate. I wish to be 
heard for two minutes, and I think I will be heard now. 

Mr. STONE. The matter is not before the Senate now. We 
were trying to reach an agreement to have it disposed of with- 
out debate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I was objecting to that. I want to be heard 
for two minutes. I know how pressed we are for time, and, 
therefore, I wish only to take two minutes; but that I will take. 

Mr. STONE. Well, outside of that, will the Senator from 
New Jersey agree? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. STONE. Then, Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
resolutions being presented. I am not very particular about the 
order in which the two resolutions are presented. The Senator 
from New Jersey calls up his resolution, and if that is laid before 
the Senate, on behalf of the Senator from California I shall pro- 
pose his as a substitute. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that I am opposed 
to that resolution as a substitute. My reason, I assert again, is 
that it is not directed at the question at issue. The question at 
issue is this 

Mr. STONE. Now we are going to have debate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But I feel I am justified in 
stating that the question at issue is the relief of Sir Roger Case- 
ment, not merely to express our desire for leniency to political 
prisoners. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I think we are to have debate 
upon it. I will move to refer both resolutions. I am perfectly 
willing to have them laid before the Senate with the understand- 
ing that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsri shall take 
two minutes, and then I shall offer on behalf of the Senator 
from California his resolution as a substitute. 

Mr. JONES. I hope it is not understood that the agreement 
between the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from New 
Jersey will cut off debate on the proposition. 

Mr. STONE. I will ask unanimous consent that with the 
exception of two minutes to the Senator from Arizona the reso- 
lutions be voted upon without further debate, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 8 


I will agree to have them 


Ashurst Hardwick O'Gorman Simmons 
Brandegee James liver Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C 
eur ones en Smoot 
Clark, Wyo 1 ge Sterling 
Colt La Follette Penrose Stone 
Culberson Lane Pittman Thomas 
Cummins Lee, Md. Poindexter Thompson 
Curtis Lodge Pomerene Tillman 
Dillingham McCumber Ransdell Vardaman 
Fall Martin, Va. Reed Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Robinson eeks 
Gallinger Myers 8 th Williams 
zronna Nelson Sheppard orks 
Harding Norris Sherman 
Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Tacaarr]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am requested to announce 
the unavoidable absence of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] on oflicial business, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Marrryr] the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 237) submitted by 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey on the 22d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to advise our ambassador 
to Great Britain to use his kindly offices, unofficially, to ask for the 
commutation of the sentence of death passed upon Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, what we may say here or 
elsewhere regarding Ireland's. long struggle for freedom has, 
and can have, no bearing upon or relevancy to the present Euro- 
pean conflict. But no doubt the war conditions surrounding 
England fired the zeal of Irish patriots with the hope of a 
successful revolution against the unspeakable oppression which 
had so long held Ireland in its intolerable chains. I am in 
favor of the passage of this resolution and would favor the pas- 
sage of a much stronger one were I conyinced that it would be 
of any efficacy in securing the relief for those unhappy people. 

The same sentiments and aspirations that animated George 
Washington, John Adams, Sam Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Warren at Bunker 
Hill, Nathan Hale, John Stark, Anthony Wayne, and Daniel 
Morgan in our Revolutionary War animated and controlled Sir 
Roger Casement, Patrick H. Pearse, Thomas J. Clarke, and their 
compatriots and coadjutors in 1916. 

The same aspirations and sentiments that animated Andrew 
Jackson and his Kentucky and Tennessee rifiemen at New 
Orleans in 1815, animated and controlled the Irish patriots 
in 1916. Let us, therefore, the free and untrammeled Sen- 
ators of a Nation consecrated to liberty, not fail at this time 
to make proper expression of a genuine and warm sympathy for 
the Irish political prisoners, for they represent a race which for 
centuries has offered to the world a continuous example of pure 
motives, pathetic patriotism, strong and splendid, but unavail- 
ing courage. 

Agricola, Roman statesman and general, and father-in-law 
of the historian Tacitus, advised the empire builders of his day 
that Imperial Rome should “ war down and take possession of 
Ireland, so that freedom might be put out of sight.” From 
the day of Agricola’s brutal expression down to this good hour 
the Irish people have waged an uncompromising resistance, 
so that freedom in Ireland might not be “ put out of sight”; and 
in all the troubled centuries, from the time of Agricola to this 
day, the Irish people have never sought to impose a yoke of 
tyranny upon other people or to build empires, but have sought 
simply their own freedom and independence. 

Some years ago I read an extract from a speech attributed 
to the eloquent Senator Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, whose service 
here gave glory to this Senate. He said: 

“Tf I were a sculptor I would chisel from the marble my 
ideal of a hero. I would make it the figure of an Irishman 
sacrificing his hopes and his life on the altar of his country; 
and I would carve on its pedestal the name of Robert Emmet. 

“Tf I were a painter I would make my canvas eloquent with 
the deeds of the bravest people who ever lived, whose proud 
spirit no power can ever conquer, and whose loyalty and devo- 
tion to the hopes of free government no tyrant can ever crush, 
And I would write under the picture ‘ Ireland.’ 

“Tf I were a poet I would melt the world to tears with the 
pathos of my song. I would touch the heart of humanity with 
the mournful melody of Ireland's wrongs and Erin's woes. I 
would weave the shamrock into garlands of glory for the 
Emerald Isle, the land of heroes, the nursery of liberty. Tor- 
tured in dungeons and murdered on seaffolds, robbed of the 
fruits of their sweat and toil, scourged by famine and plundered 
by the avarice of heartless power, driven like the leaves of 
autumn before the keen winter winds, this sturdy race of 
Erin’s sons and daughters have scattered over the face of the 
earth, homeless only in the land of their nativity, but princes 
and lords in every other land where merit is the measure of 
men,” 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am very much in favor of 
the passage of this resolution requesting the President, through 
diplomatic channels, to ask Great Britain to exercise clemency 
in the treatment of Irish political prisoners, and I also express 
the hope that in dealing with Sir Roger Casement Grent 
Britain will be wise enough to see that she can not get a 
“place in the sun” by snuffing ont the lights of the world, 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I should be disposed to favor 
either of the resolutions pending before the Senate at this time 
relative to the case of Sir Roger Casement. They both convey 
the same thought—the expression of a hope for clemency in 
behalf of one whose only offense is love of his native land. 
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In recent days, perhaps more than in other periods, many ap- 
peals have been addressed to the nations of the earth in the 
name of humanity, and I ean not conceive of the sensibilities of 
any nation being disturbed by a respectful appeal coming from 
one of the units in the family of nations urging, in the name of 
a common humonity, that clemency be extended to a man guilty 
of no moral turpitude, animated by the purest purpose and 
moved only by a passion to free his people and his race from 
an oppression under which it has labored for seven centuries. 

If Sir Roger Casement be a criminal, then George Wash- 
ington and John Hancock and John Adams were criminals. 
They were all rebels protesting against wrong and tyranny. 
Mr. President, the names of those who fail no less than those 
who succeed in rebellion remain enshrined in the hearts of a 
grateful people. 

What is the demarcation between the rebel who triumphs and 
the one wh» fails? Is one animated by a nobler purpose than 
that which moves the other? According to thé standards that 
guide men, are they not both, the successful and the unsuccessful 
rebel, to be judged by the animating purpose of their conduct? 
Though its voturies fall, the struggle for liberty is eternal. 

Mr. President, it has been stated that there is no precedent 
for this action, I am sure the distinguished Senator who made 
that statement must upon reflection recognize his own error. 
It has frequently happened in the past that the Executive of 
this Nation, voicing the sympathy and the hope of many thou- 
sands of our people, has conveyed to foreign countries an ex- 
pression of the sentiments and the sympathy of the American 
people. 

It was done by President Grant, in 1869, In behalf of Irish 
political prisoners; by Mr. Seward, as Secretary of State, in 
1867, in behalf of clemency for Maximilian; by Mr. Jefferson, 
who, as Secretary of State, in 1793, urged the French Govern- 
ment to. release Gen. Lafayette from imprisonment; and through- 
out the long line of Presidents and Secretaries of State scareely 
an administration has come without some appeal in the name of 
humanity being conveyed by the Washington Government to 
some foreign power. 

A Senator thought he found in this incident a parallel in the 
ease of Mrs. Surratt; and he inquired what impression would be 
produced upon the American Government if, in 1865, Great 
Britain had respectfully asked the American Government to 
extend clemency to Mrs. Surratt. It might not have accom- 
plished its purpose; but, at least, it would have ehecked the 
wrong, the injustice, the horrible erime of taking the life of an 
innocent woman at a time when this Government was not over- 
zealous in respecting those rights of personal liberty which. 
except in war time, have so distinguished the laws and the 
government of this country since its inception. Is there an 
Ameriean to-day who attempts to vindicate the hanging of Mrs. 
Surratt? Is it not the universal judgment of the country that 
a cruel and unspeakable injustice was inflicted in time of terror 
upon an innocent woman? And if Great Britain or France or 
Germany at that time had sought to intercede to save the life 
of Mrs. Surratt, we Americans of this generation, at least. would 
be grateful for the intercession, for it might have spared the 
writing of one of the saddest pages in the annals of the Civil 
War or the period immediately succeeding, 

I rose chiefly, Mr. President, however, to say a word regarding 
an observation made by my distinguished friend from Colorado 
[Mr. 'FHoaras] and seconded, in a measure, by the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. MeCwunnl. During the discussion, 
reference being made to the War of Independence, the stete- 
ment was made by the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Purtan] that 50 per cent of the Continental soldiers were of 
Iris irth or Irish extraction, and, while the aecuracy of the 
statement was not openly disputed, there was an implication of 
doubt in the remarks of the two Senators to whom I have re- 
ferred, because one Senator usked, if it be aecepted as a fact 
that 50 per cent of the Continental troops were Irish, and if the 
Germans and the Poles and the French were given the eredit 
which is claimed in their behalf, were there any Americans 
fighting in the Continental Army? 

Well, just what he meant by Americans“ may be a question. 
considering the sense in which he used the werd. If he meant 
real Americans, there were none of them fighting in the Con- 
tinental Army. They were in the employ of the British Army, 
receiving rewards for the use of the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing knife in trying to suppress the patriotic aspirations of an 
outraged people. If you mean by the American of that period 
the immigrant of English ancestry, the recerd shows that four- 
fifths of all the inhabitants of America during the Continental 
period boasting English ancestry remained loyalists, and were 
the Tories of that period. > 

Mr, President, in the third year of the War of Independence 
a parliamentary inquiry was instituted by the Government of 
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Great Britain, and among the witnesses called on the 16th of 
June, 1779, before this committee sitting in London was Joseph 
Galloway, who was a native of this country, and who stated: 

I have lived in America from my nativity to the month of October 
last, about 48 years. * * 1 have lived in the Province of Mary- 
land, in the Delaware Counties, and in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
chiefly in a vy My papie profession was that of tbe law. 
I practiced in all the courts of Pennsylvania, in those of the Delaware 
Counties. and in the Supreme Courts of New Jersey. I was a member 
of the Assembly of Pennsylvania 18 years; speaker of the house 12. 
I was appointed by the assembly of that Province to attend the Ameri- 
can Congress, which met on the 5th of September, 1774. During the 
last war, under an appointment of the same assembly, I was one of 
the commissioners for disposing of the money granted to the Crown, 
and have been several times a commissioner to treat with the Indians. 


I speak of his antecedents to show his respeetability, although 
he beeame a Tory. In his testimony he was asked this ques- 
tion, which I know will be of interest to some of the Members 
of this body: 

(By one of the committee.) That part of the rebel army that en- 


Q. 
listed in the service of the Congress, were th hief posed of 
natiyes of América, or were the greatest part of them Engilsh. Scotch, 

And Mr. Galloway answered : 

A. The names and places of thelr nativity being taken down, I can 
answer the question with precision: There were scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America ; about one-half Irish, the other fourth were English 
and Scotch, 

Mr. President, I venture to submit that this authority can 
not very well be impeached. The book from which I read is: 
“The Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq., late Speaker of 
the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, before the House of 
Commons, in a committee on the American Papers,” published 
in London in 1779, and this book ts accessible in the Library. 
Plowden, the historian, in his History of Ireland, published 
in 1809, said: 

It is a fact beyond question that most of the early successes in 
America were immediately owing to the vigorous exertions and prowess 
of the Irish immigrants who bore arms in t cause, 

The Marquis de Chastellux, a Frenchman who spent some 
time in America in 1782, wrote: 

An Irishman the instant he sets foot on American soil becomes ipso 
facto an American. This was uniformly the case during the whole of 
the late war. While Englishmen and Scotchmen were treated with 
jealousy and distrust, even with the best recommendations of zeal and 


attachment to the cause, the native of Ireland stood in need of no other 
certificate than his dialect. 


rincipaliy of Charleston, Baltimore, and Philadelp! with 
ndefatigable zeal at all hazards to promote the 7 akin of 3 
and increase the wealth and maintain the credit of the country. heir 


purses always were opened and their persons devoted to the country’s 
cause, and on more than one eminent occasion Congress itself, and 
the very existence of America ees: owed its preservation to the 
fidelity and firmness of the Iri 

In 1828 George Washington Parke Custis, grandson of Martha 
Washington, in answer to an appeal from Ireland for funds in 
aid of the struggle for Catholic emancipation, wrote: 

And why ts this — — made to our sympathies? 
a I from that very Ireland whose generous sons, alike in the day 
of our gloom and of our glory, shared in our misfortunes and joined in 
our success; who, with undaunted courage breasted the storm which, 
once 1 to overwhelm us. howled with fearful and desolatin: 
fury through this new happy land; who with aspirations dee —. 
fervent for our cause, whether under the walls of the Castle of Un, 
in the shock of our liberty’s beers 9 or in accents 
of famine.and misery, amidst the horrors of the prison ships, cried 
from their hearts, “ save America.” ‘Tell me not of the aid which 
we received from another Buropean nation in the e of inde- 
pendence; that aid was most, nay, all essential to our ultimate suc- 
cess, but remember, years of the conflict had rolled away. 
mean the soldier—up to the comin: 

furnished in of 100 for of any 
foreign nation whatever. 

Then honored be the good old service of the sons of Erin in the 
War of Independence. Let the shamrock be entwined with the laurels 
of the Revolution, and truth and justice, guiding the pen of history, 
inseribe on the tablets of America’s remembrance Eternal gratitude 
to Irishmen.” 

Ramsey, the historian of North Carolina, writing in 1789, 
declared: For the last 70 or 80 years no nation has contributed 
so much to the population of America as Ireland.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to him that in Leeky’s His- 
tory of the Eighteenth Century exactly what the Senator says 
is stated to be true. He states in that history that fully half 
of the Continental Line were Irishmen, mainly from the north of 
Ireland. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. ‘The statement of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is largely accurate. It is open to revision, in my judgment, 
when he states that the Irish were mainly from the north of 
Ireland. I think it will be found that they were about equally 
divided, because for a hundred years before the American Revo- 
lution no people on earth were so cruelly persecuted as the 
Irish in the south of Ireland, and no people during that period 


It is an 
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had a greater incentive to leave their homes and hazard the 
dangers of the ocean and the sens that they might find an 
asylum in distant lands against the wrongs and tyranny that 
oppressed them in thelr own country. 

One of my colleagues near by has just made an observation 
which did not escape me, in which he said, in substance, that 
if the statement of the Senator from Minnesota be correct, that 
they were north-of-Ireland Irishmen, then they were not Irish 
at all. By the same method of reasoning the Senator making 
that observation, although an ornament of the American Senate, 
is not an American, because he is Welsh, inasmuch as his grand- 
father or great-grandfather was a native of Wales. By his own 
rule the Senator is a Welshman and not an American. It is 
sometimes forgotten that the so-called Scottish element in the 
north of Ireland is as Irish as those in the south. Scotland was 
colonized by the native Irish, and after some centuries many of 
the descendants of the early colonists returned to Ireland, the 
home of their ancestors. Racially they are one people. 

I might say in this connection, Mr. President, that the first 
general who fell in the struggle for American liberty was a 
native-born Irishman, Gen. Richard Montgomery. The first 
British ship captured in the war was captured by the son of an 
Trish immigrant in Machias Bay, Me.— Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien. 
The richest man in the American colonies—the man who im- 
periled more than any other man, not even excepting George 
Washington, when he embraced the patriotic cause—was the 
grandson of an Irish immigrant, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 

John Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, was a 
descendant of a native of Ireland. 

Charles Thompson, Secretary of the Congress, who made the 
first official copy of the Declaration, was born in Ireland. 

John Nixon, member of the Pennsylvania Council, who first 
publicly read the Declaration from the steps of the statehouse 
in Philadelphia in 1776, was a son of Richard Nixon, a native of 
County Wexford, Ireland. 

John Dunlap, who first printed the immortal document, was 
born in Strabane, County Tyrone, Ireland. 

Among the signers of the Declaration, Thomas Smith and 
George Taylor, of Pennsylvania, were both natives of Ireland. 
Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire; George Reed, of Dela- 
ware; Thomas McKean, of Delaware; Edward Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, were sons of natives of Ireland. 

Among the generals who fought under Washington, Richard 
Montgomery, Thomas Conway, John Armstrong, William 

Thompson, Andrew Lewis, William Maxwell, William Irvine, 
Edward Hand, Richard Butler, Walter Stewart, and Stephen 
Moylan were natives of Ireland. Maj. Gen. John Sullivan, Maj. 
Gen. Henry Knox, Gen. Anthony Wayne, Brig. Gen. James Clin- 
ton, Brig. Gen. Joseph Reed, Brig. Gen. John Nixon, and John 
Stark, were sons of natives of Ireland. 

When I look about this Senate, having in mind the rather 
equivocal significance attached to the word “American” as I 
thought it was used here a day or two ago, and when I see, rep- 
resenting great Comonwealths, able and patriotic Senators 
who were born on foreign soil, and when I see other able and 
distinguished Members of this body who are the sons of immi- 
grants or, in some instances, the grandsons of immigrants, I 
can not help the reflection that all the power, that all the glory 
of this great experiment of government by the people is due to 
the blood, the intellect, the enterprise, the energy, atid the pa- 
triotic devotion of men from many lands and many races. If 
there be one nation which might assert unquestionably the right 
to petition a foreign power to do an act of clemency in the name 
of justice and humanity, it is a country such as ours, whose 
population is made up of the peoples of all the earth and whose 
sympathies embrace the world. 

Reverting to the suggestion that we might have taken offense 
nt Great Britain if that Government interposed in behalf of 
Mrs. Surratt, it will be well to bear in mind this difference 
between the two countries: If there were any considerable 
number of Americans in Great Britain, the case would be more 
analogous to our own, because in this country, with many people 
formerly part of the British Empire, or whose ancestors were 
part of the British nation, there would seem to be an especial 
propriety in Great Britain listening, under all these circum- 
stances, to a respectful appeal for clemency in the name of 
humanity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution. 

Mr. STONE. Which is the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE]. 

Mr. STONE. In accordance with the statement I made 
earlier, I offer the resolution, which is also on the President’s 
table, proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 
at the same time the pending resolution was offered. I offer 
that as a substitute, 


~ 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The SECRETARY. As a substitute for the resolution of the 
Senator from New Jersey, the Senator from Missouri offers the 
following: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, requested to ask the British Government to exercise clemency 
in the treatment of Irish political prisoners. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss 
this resolution, but I want to make a single suggestion along 
another line. 

It has been stated over and over again in the Senate, and 
was repeated by the Senator from New York to-day, that it is 
“universally” conceded that Mrs. Surratt was an innocent 
woman, and that in those terrible times, when there was great 
excitement gnd very likely many things were done that ought 
not to have been done, a woman entirely innocent of the crime 
charged against her was executed. 

Mr. President, I have been a reasonably attentive student of 
the history of the Civil War, and I have never yet discovered 
any evidence that satisfies my mind that the Government exe- 
cuted an innocent woman. I think it was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, much to be deployed, beyond a doubt; but that the 
execution was without cause at that time has escaped my atten- 
tion if it is a historical fact. 

I make this observation for the purpose of emphasizing the 
fact that it is not universally conceded that Mrs. Surratt was 
an innocent woman, as I believe that she was cognizant of the 
erime charged against her and deserved punishment at the 
hands of the Government. The question as to the severity of 
the punishment is another matter, on which I do not propose to 
enter. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if I may speak 
with reference to the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Missouri, as I remarked before, it is not regarding the question 
at issue at all; and if it is adopted it will be adopted as a sub- 
stitute. It takes the place of the resolution which I had the 
honor to offer. My resolution appealed directly for a commuta- 
tion of the sentence of Sir Roger Casement. The people of Ire- 
land, I feel, are not asking clemency at the hands of the British 
people. They are simply asking justice. 

I believe that Great Britain will grant that which satisfies 
best her own interests, and if her own interests are best sub- 
served by the adoption of the course requested in my resolution 
she will commute the sentence; otherwise she will not. 

If, as I understand it, this resolution is to take the place of 
mine, while I have as much clemency in my heart as any other 
Senator, I shall vote “nay ™ on the question of substituting it 
for my own. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not rise to take part 
in this debate further than to say that in our earnest advocacy 
of a cause we are sometimes apt to lose sight of the fact that 
there is another side to the controversy; and I can not help 
but think that the advocates of the resolutions now pending 
have lost sight of the circumstances attending the Sinn Fein 
revolt, for the participation in which Sir Roger Casement and 
others were arrested and have on trial been convicted. 

But waiving all this, I am in sympathy with the general pur- 
pose of the resolutions. But, Mr. President, the question is as 
to how we may best accomplish the result. I think, as a means 
to that end, we may well express some interest and sympathy 
in at least one great question now confronting the Government 
of Great Britain, and that is the question of home rule for 
Ireland. I think an expression of interest and sympathy on 
the part of this body in the efforts of English statesmen and 
Irish statesmen and leaders ns well to bring about home rule 
for Ireland would further the object sought to be accomplished 
by any such resolution, and would perhaps, through our mani- 
festation of interest in this one problem, tend to procure clem- 
ency on the part of Great Britain. 

Hence with this in view, I have somewhat hurriedly prepared 
here a resolution, which I offer as a substitute for the pending 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate of the United States, mindful alike of 
what it believes to be in the best Interest of the Government of Great 
Britain, of the Irish people, and the cause of self-government throngh- 
out the world, has viewed with satisfaction the progress of late made 
toward the accomplishment of home rule for Ireland. That such home 
rule will not only be in accord with American traditions and ideals. but 
with the general practice of Great Britain for the greater part of a 
century. hat while the Senate has viewen with concern and has de- 

lored the loss of Hfe and property resulting from the late so-called 
Binn Fein revolt, it expresses the hope that clemency will be exerrlsed 
by the Government of Great Britain toward all prisoners held or tried 
and convicted as a result of their participation in such revolt. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to 
communicate this expression of the views of the Senate, through the 
Department of State, to the Government of Great Britain, 


— 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the sting and the evil in 
the resolution offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MARTINE] the other day, the international insult and offense 
contained in it, have been removed; and the resolution pending 
as a substitute can not be attacked upon that ground. 

I am still of the opinion that for one nation, through one of 
its official bodies, to arraign the validity of the course of justice 
in the courts of another, as was proposed the other day by the 
Senator from New Jersey, is necessarily from its very nature 
offensive. I am of the opinion that even in a very extreme case, 
like that of Mrs. Surratt, cited by me, where the whole world 
recognizes now that there was a hasty and unjust conviction 
“after a so-called trial ”—not a trial at common law but under 
martial law, and of a woman who had never been a part of the 
naval or armed forces of the United States—that even in an ex- 
treme case like that a criticism by the House of Commons of 
Great Britain arraigning and denouncing the course pursued by 
the Federal Government would have been offensive and insult- 
ing. Nobody has ever said that a resolution passed by the 
House of Commons, or signed by members of the House of 
Commons, respectfully asking mercy in a case of that sort 
was without precedent. If I am not mistaken, the House of 
Representatives at one time passed some resolution concern- 
ing Kossuth, the Hungarian—though I am not quite sure; I 
think so—appealing to Austria for clemency. 

Mr. President, I did not rise, however, to talk about that. I 
rose to talk about another thing. The Senator from New York 
has indulged in one of those truly amusing racial outbursts 
which so frequently occur in the United States. I was not long 
ago reading a book, the name of the author I have just at this 
moment forgotten, but it is a leading book, having the title 
“The Germans in America.” Therein the author proves with- 
out absolute finality, according to his method of procedure, that 
40,000,000 of the American people are Germans or of German 
descent. I have seen accounts showing that about that number 
were Irish. I have also seen accounts showing that some 
15,000,000 were Scandinavian, and so on until when you get 
through with it, without counting a single English, Scotch, or 
Welsh derived man upon the continent of the United States, 
you have about 115,000,000 population that are Germans, Irish, 
Scandinavians, Polacks, Russian Jews, or something else. 

Now, I will tell you how it comes about. An immigrant 
comes over here of Irish derivation, and one of his daughters 
marries a Mr, Smith, who has been living here a long time; 
whereupon the Irish put Smith's children down as “ Irish- 
Americans.” ‘Then the oldest boy of Smith, still named Smith, 
marries a ; whereupon the Germans and Irish both put 
down the second Smith's son as a German-American and us an 
Irish-American—thus he is counted twice, although he is not 
twins. The next generation one of the family marries an 
American Polack, whereupon this third man belongs to all three, 
and is counted three times, although not triplets. Meanwhile, 
the English-derived Smith—poor, old, unhyphenated fellow—has 
been completely forgotten and left entirely out of account. 
That is about the way it occurs. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to the people who came 
from Ireland or to the people who came from Germany or 
to the people who came, like the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], from Norway, or the gentlemen who 
eame from Sweden or anywhere else. As the Senator from 
New York has said, the only truly native American is the 
North American Indian. We are all derived from somebody who 
came from somewhere in Europe except this native American. 

The Senator made a little mistake about my great grand- 
father coming from Wales; it was his grandfather; but that 
just throws it all a little further back along the tide of time 
and makes very little difference. However, I do object to his 
saying that the Welsh and the English and the Scotch have 
had nothing to do with the building up of this country. As to 
the Scotch-Irish, what I said to him is true. They are not 
racially Irish. For 300 years they were engaged in murdering 
Irishmen and outraging their women, and the Irish for 300 
years were engaged in reciprocating. 

Yet every Scotch-Irish man in America is claimed as an 
Irishman. The Irish are just as good as the Scotch-Irish— 
every bit—but they are not racially the same stock; they are 
of Seotch and English racial derivation; settled as colonists in 
the north of Ireland. 

Some time ago I picked up a book which undertook to prove 
that the success of the American Revolution was entirely due 
to the Scotch-Irish, not to the Welsh, nor English, nor Scotch, 
not even to the Irish, but the Scotch-Irish, who mainly came 
from the lowlands of Scotland and went over to Ireland as con- 
querors and oppressors, and were then, as they are now, the 
greatest enemies that the Irish race have, while the Irish, upon 
the other hand, are the greatest enemies that they have to-day, 


as they have been for hundreds of years, with a blood feud 
almost always formerly existing between them, striking away 
back to the days of Elizabeth and Cromwell. Many of the so- 
ealled Scotch-Irish are not Scotch at all, but were English who 
came over under Elizabeth—some even under Henry VII—and 
came over with pretty much the same view as the Cromwelliaus 
did—of robbing and exploiting the native Irish, which they pro- 
ceeded to do. The native Irish, under Charles I, having an 
opportunity to return the compliment, returned it in full 
measure. 

Those of us who are of English and Welsh and Scotch descent 
have as much right to be proud of our European derivation as 
any German-American or Irish-American in America. Yet 
when we speak of it somebody immediately suggests that we are 
more or less Tories, or, from the mere reference to it, at any 
rate, very near to being Know-Nothings. 

Mr. President, just think a minute. This claim that over 50 
per cent of the patriots in the American Revolution were Irish 
comes upon me rather unexpectedly. I have not time to run 
it baek exhaustively; but in New England Hancock, Otis, the 
Adamses, Gens. Warren and Putnam, all those men whose names 
are household terms, were of English derivation. 

In Virginia the Washingtons, the Lees, the Masons, and all 
that numerous host of men who made the Old Dominion then, 
as it was during the Civil War and as it is now, one of the 
greatest Commonwealths that ever existed were of English 
derivation. The Randolphs were Scotch of the Scotch. Thomas 
Jefferson and Gen. Daniel Morgan were Welsh of the Welsh. 
Gens. Lincoln and Greene were of English derivation; Nash of 
North Carolina and Davidson of North Carolina, one of them 
Scotch, the other English. Col. James Williams, who laid 
down his life at the foot of Kings Mountain, was also of Welsh 
derivation, and Col. John- Sevier, from Tennessee, who did 
more than anybody else to win the Battle of Kings Mountain, 
was of French Huguenot extraction. Isaac Shelby was not 
an Irishman. He brought to Kings Mountain the hardy Ken- 
tucky or, as it was then called, the Southwest Virginia contin- 
gent. Francis Marion, of South Carolina, was of French Hugue- 
not extraction. Col. Hamilton, a brave officer leading one wing 
of our Army at Yorktown and who afterwards became better 
known as Alexander Hamilton, the father of the Treasury 
system of the United States, was Scotch, and Col. Monroe, and 
a host of them that a man might name, had not a drop of Irish 
blood in his veins, so far as I know or have ever heard. I 
doubt if 5 per cent of the population of America at the time 
of the American Revolution were of Celtic Irish birth or racial 
extraction. Mr. Galloway, whose testimony before Parliament 
was cited, either lied or was very ignorant. 


Now, let every man, whose ancestors came from Ireland or 
from Germany or from Scandinavia, make due praise to those 
from whose loins more or less remotely he is derived, but I 
for one am not going to forget that the Welsh in America— 
and, by the way, there are no Welsh-Americans; they either 
remain British subjects or they become American citizens— 
the Welsh in America have furnished some of the artists, some 
of the poets, some of the statesmen, and some of the soldiers 
of this great Republic. If along the line remotely one of them 
intermarried with a German or an Irishman later on they did 
not cease to be half Welsh, and if the son of that union mar- 
ried with one of some other race they did not cease to remain 
half Welsh. 

This America of ours is a great melting pot. The man who 
first used that phrase invented a phrase that fits the situation 
to a nicety. Everything is thrown in here, boiled together com- 
mercially and politically, and out of it comes that great com- 
posite result, the American citizen. 

Here I stand of Welsh derivation. Behind me is a gentleman 
of Irish derivation; not very far from me is one of English, 
and a bit farther one of Scotch derivation. I daresay either one 
of ns ts as good an American as the other, provided that down 
in the bottom of our hearts we do not recognize anything else 
in the world as superior to Americanism in its call on us. And 
if we do, then every man who does it, whether Scotchman, 
Irishman, Dane, or Saxon, or what not, though he may be other- 
wise the best man upon the American Continent, is disloyal to 
America, disloyal to the land of his adoption—he ought to go 
back to the country whence he or his ancestors came. 

Here comes a boy who joins the United States Army. His 
original derivation is Norway. He makes n good soldier. His 
people honor him afterwards in many, many ways. He now 
sits among us in this august body. I dare say that the Searcher 
of Hearts, who can look down into him, will find that the time 
has long since passed when he thought he owed any allegiance 
to Norway or any love or service that approximated even, much 
less exceeded, that which he owes to his adopted country. 
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I am getting a little bit tired of hyphenated Americans. Let 
n man remmin a British subject or become an American citizen; 
let him remain a French citizen or become an American citizen ; 
let him remain a subject of the Czar of Russia or become an 
American citizen; but let him not come here with allegiance to 
his native country or with the enmities and hates transplanted 
neross the Atlantic to inject them, whether sentiments or enmi- 
ties, into American politics and poison its body politic. 

Of the two the man who allows his sentiment and his affec- 
tion for the Government of his native land to control and direct 
his action here in relation to foreign affairs or in relation to 
domestic affairs, even in the drawing of a tariff bill or any- 
thing else—the man who allows his sentiment and the warmth 
of his heart to mislead him stands on an infinitely higher plane 
than the man who allows hate and enmity to misguide him. 

If the Russian Jew comes to America, oppressed as he has been 
through years and years, let him leave behind him upon the 
shores of Europe the hatred and the enmity that have been 
passed down from generation to generation; or if he can not but 
feel it in his own heart, as, perliaps, he can not, let him at any 
rate make up his mind that that shall not influence his conduct 
as an American citizen or an American voter. Let the Pole or 
Alsatian from Germany, the Irishman from the British Empire, 
do the same thing. 

I tell you now—and it is for this purpose mainly that I have 
sought the floor—if any man or set of men or coterie of men, 
however numerous they may be, shall enter into American 
politics for the purpose of accomplishing a European racial or 
governmental result, for the purpose of influencing American 
domestic affairs or foreign relations, so that they may be shaped 
ond molded to suit some foreign power or to insult and hurt 
some foreign power—the two things mean the same—ceither he 
or they will hear from the American people. 

No movement has ever taken place in this country yet for the 
purpose of emphasizing a European desire or a European hate, 
under whatsoever hyphenated or other name, that the American 
people have not visited upon the authors of it and the organizers 
of it their punishment at the polls, and they will do it again. 

If any man hopes in this campaign to have tied to him, how- 
ever many votes there may be, some organization whose pur- 
pose is to further some European Government's wish or want 
or policy or interest, or the hatred of some European people for 
some European Government whose subjects they have been, 
then I say before this campaign is over that that candidate will 
be praying to God. Remove from me, O God, this body of death,” 
for it will be like the punishment meted out in the olden time to 
certain criminals. It was to carry around with them on their 
backs the victim while the victim rotted, and the prayer of the 
punished man was “Remove from me, O God, this body of 
death.” 

Now, we are all Americans. We all say it; let us all be it. 
Who cares whether the ancestors of the O'Gorman family were 
Irish or whether the ancestors of the Williams family were 
Welsh, or whether the ancestors of the Hokes and the Smiths 
were English, or whether the Fletchers were English, or whether 
the ancestors of the Owens were Welsh? Who cares, provided 
you do your duty as American citizens? 

If you are proud of the bards of Wales and of the sweet 
singers of Ireland, or, if you come from Germany, of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Lessing, or, if you come from France, of Racine 
and La Fontaine and Molière and Bérenger, or, if they have 
come from England, if they be proud of that galaxy of English 
literary lights that has never been equaled in ancient or modern 
times by any people who ever existed, then be proud of them, 
and of the race which produced them. The world has had but 
one Shakespeare, it has had but one Milton, it has had but one 
‘Tennyson, it has had but one Chaucer, and in the world of 
science it has not had many men like Darwin and Huxley and 
Tyndall and Newton and Herschel, and men like that. 

In warfare it has not had very many men—though it has 
had some—far superior to Prince Hal and the Duke of Marl- 
berough and the Duke ef Wellington, or their descendants in 
America, Greene and Lincoln and old Daniel Morgan. Let the 
Trish be proud of Moore, the sweet singer, of Burke, the prince 
of philosophers and orators, but unless they are very ignorant 
they will not forget and can not despise that galaxy of English- 
men, nor Scottish Burns, nor Sir Walter Scott, nor that Ameri- 
ean muniments of liberty and American law were born in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment, if you please. Let us 
hoast about them, if you please, let us take a loving interest 
in what they have contributed to literature and law and com- 
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merce and the sciences, and in the battles for freedom which 
have taken place in the world, but let us not forget that in this 
great melting pot we have turned out a composite citizen who 
is the equal if not the superior of those from whose yarious 
loins he has been derived. 

Mr. OWEN. I appeal to the Senator to allow the Senate to 
dispose of the question. We have only a short time left before 
12 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was just about to sit down, but I do not 
quite appreciate the courtesy of the appeal. : 

Mr. OWEN, I think the Senate is entitled to some courtesy 
in the transaction of its business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; the Senate is entitled to some and 
each Senator is entitled to some, and this particular Senator 
has consumed very little time lately, and this is a matter of 
about as much importance as almost anything cise. It is of 
great importance to the cause of Americanisni and a broad 
spirit of patriotism in which Americans shall not be divided in 
America by racial lines. Nothing worse could happen to the 
American Republic than to have political parties and factions 
founded upon the European racial derivation of the men who 
compose it. 

Now I am through, Mr. President. 

Since making the above remarks in the Senate I have under- 
taken to ascertain as nearly as possible what the percentage of 
English, Scotch, and Irish were in the Colonies at the time of 
the first census—1790—soon after the Revolution. The Welsh 
are, I think, included in the table with the English; the Scotch- 
Irish with the Scotch. I obtained the figures from page 116 of 
a publication of the Census Bureau entitled “A Century of 
Population Growth, 1790 to 1900.” The totals were compiled 
in 1909 from the census of 1790, by the classification of the 
population enumerated in 1790 according to their names. Some 
Scotch and some Irish may have been mistaken for one an- 
other because of the “Mac,” which is common to both the 
Highlanders of Scotland and to the Celtic Irish. As the report 
says, such classification is obviously in the nature of connection 
by blood, or what may be termed “nationality strain.” The 
census of 1790 itself did not contain amongst the questions 
asked of those who were enumerated what was the place of 
their birth or of their parents’ birth. 

Taking what were then the two main sections most active in 
the Reyolution, I quote: Virginia, settled by the British in 
1609, had at the first census but 6 per cent non-English popula- 
tion, and of these 5 per cent were what are known as ‘ Valley 
Dutch —that is, Germans who had emigrated, through Mary- 
land, from Pennsylvania.” “New England was almost as 
English as old England, the lowest proportion, 93.1 per cent, 
being in Maine, and the highest, 96.2, in Rhode Island.” 

I find that the percentage of Irish population in each Colony 
was as follows: In Maine, 1.4 per cent; New Hampshire, 1 per 
cent; Vermont, seven-tenths of 1 per cent; Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, each seven-tenths of 1 per cent; Massachusetts, 1 
per cent; New York, eight-tenths of 1 per cent; Pennsylvania, 2 
per cent; Maryland, 2.4 per cent. Maryland was a Catholic 
Colony, and the comparatively large percentage of people of 
Irish racial stock is accounted for there because of that fact. 
Virginia, 2 per cent; North Carolina, 2.3 per cent; South Caro- 
line, 2.6 per cent. 

The German population, although it was less in most of the 
Colonies, especially in New England, than the Irish, was so 
large in a few of the Colonies that the average almost equaled 
that of the Irish. The percentage of Germans in Pennsylvania 
being 26.1 per cent; Maryland, 5.9 per cent; in Virginia, 4.9 
per cent; in North Carolina, 2.8 per cent. In the Colonies 
named nearly all the Germans in America lived. 

The percentages of the total population which the English 
constituted were in Maine, 93.1 per cent; New Hampshire. 94.1 
per cent; Vermont, 95.4 per cent; Massachusetts, 95 per cent; 
Rhode Island, 96 per cent; Connecticut, 96.2 per cent; and in 
New York, even, which had only recently ceased to be a Dutch 
colony—although there had been a heavy inflow of population 
to parts of the colony from New England even while it was a 
Dutch colony—the percentage of English stock in 1790 by the 
table is 78.2 per cent. In Maryland it was 84 per cent; in 
Virginia, 85 per cent; North Carolina, 83.1 per cent; and in 
South Carolina, 82.4 per cent. The smallest percentage of Eng- 
lish population in any colony was in Pennsylvania, where they 
constituted only 59 per cent; still, even there, considerably over 
half. 

The percentages of Scotch were in Maine, 4.8 per cent; in New 
Hampshire, 4.7 per cent; in Vermont, 8 per cent; in Massachu- 
setts, 3.6 per cent; Rhode Island, 3.1 per cent; Connecticut, 2.8 
per cent; New York, 3.2 per cent; Pennsylvania, 11.7 per cent; 
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Maryland, 6.5 per cent; Virginia, 7.1 per cent; North Carolina, 
11.2 per cent; and South Carolina, 11.7 per cent. 

-Jt seems, therefore, if all of the Scotch enumerated in the 
census of 1790 were counted as Scotch-Irish, and the Scotch- 
Trish were all counted as Irish, and the Irish and Scotch added 
together, that the total number of all—Irish-Scotch and Scotch- 
Trish—would be less than 10 per cent of the total population. 
The Trish themselves, as may be readily seen by the tigures, did 
net average 2 per cent of the entire population. Of course, the 
- Irishman fought in the American armies during the Revolution; 
he fought well, as he always fights ; but with less than 2 per cent 
of the entire population he could not have constituted over 50 
ner cent of the armed forces of the united Colonies, It is 
equally incredible that the English and Welsh derived Ameri- 
cans constituting 833 per cent of the total population could 
have furnished so few as one-fourth of the Revolutionary 
armies. Of course, very many of the Scotch, in fact, most of 
them, were Lowland Scotch, the most thoroughly Teutonic 
population in all Great Britain, because the Danes kept coming 
to southern Scotland and northern England long after they had 
guit their invasions elsewhere. 

With the permission of the Senate I have added these figures 
and this analysis of them to the remarks which I made in the 
Senate in confirmation of what I said about the small percentage 
of Colonial population that the Irish constituted, because taken 
by surprise at the time I did not have the figures before me and 
was not able to get them until after I had concluded my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: Mr. President, I made 
some remarks in debate this morning concerning the percentage 
of racial stocks in the United States at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. I did not have the figures before me then. I rise now for 
the purpose of asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by placing at the end of them certain figures de- 
rived from tables given on page 116 of a census special report, 
entitled “A century of population growth in the United States 
from 1790 to 1900,” which figures, I think, will support one of 
the statements that I made this morning, together with an 
analysis of the figures and a statement of their bearing. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAus! being 
granted; but I take advantage of this opportunity to say that 
the tables which he offers to read into the Recorp are entirely 
untrustworthy. The official who prepared them states, and 
states in the article which precedes the tables, that in 1790 
and in previous years no census was taken of the inhabitants 
of this country; but that recently some employees in the Census 
Department undertook to create a census for 1790, and adopted 
a method of classification according to names. The name of the 
head of a family was interpreted by the employee as belonging 
to one nationality or another. 

Of course, according to that method of classification some 
names prominent in recent Irish politics would undoubtedly be 
put under the list of English. For instance, Mr. Pearse, who 
was the provisional president of the Irish republic, would un- 
doubtedly be put down in that list as English. Mr. Sheehy 
Skeffington, who was an editor in Dublin, and who was shot 
down without a trial (the military officer who was responsible 
for his death escaping responsibility upon the plea that he was 
insane at the time of the killing of Mr. Skeflington and two 
other editors), and Mr. Clarke, who held a conspicuous position 
in the recent insurrection in Ireland, would be put down as 
English. Sir Roger Casement, of course, would be put down 
as English. Mr. Redmond, the lender of the Irish Parliamen- 
tary Party, would be put down as English. So also would Mr. 
Parnell, who for so many years was the leader of Irish thought. 
Lord Kitchener would be put down as English. 

With these observations, I doubt whether much attention 
should be paid to this experimental creation of a census a 
hundred years after the time indicated. 

Even according to the figures given—it is stated that there 
were upward of 60,000 Irish in the colonies, and upon the theory 
that nearly every Irishman took part in the struggle and that no 
Irishmen were found among the loyalists or the tories—even 
the introduction of these tables will not be found inconsistent 
with some obseryations that I had the honor of making this 
morning. 

To illustrate the utter unreliability of the classification em- 
ployed, it should be remembered that many Irish immigrants 
bore English names imposed upon them by British statutes 


which required the inhabitants of certain sections of Ireland 
to take “an English surname of one town, as Sutton, Chester, 
Cooke, Kinsale; or color, as White, Black, Brown; or art or 
science, as Smith or Carpenter; or office, as Cooke or Butler.” 
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It should also be remembered that Gen. Washington at no time 
during the War for Independence had an army under his com- 
mand exceeding 15,000. When he was at Valley Forge his army 
was reduced to 3,000. The Senator from Mississippi intimated 
that perhaps I was in error when I said that the compiler of 
those statistics fixed the number of Irish inhabitants in 1790 
at 60,000. If he will look two pages beyond the page which he 
desires to put in the Recorp, he will see the statement to which 
I have referred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not intimate that. The Senator 
is mistaken about that. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. But the statement is found even in that 
paper. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just one word more, and I am through. I 
merely wish to state what the tables are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

8 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I desire to know what is before the 
enate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I understand, this special 
report was drawn up in 1850. It is an analysis of the census of 
1790 made by employees of the Census Bureau. Of course it 
is worth just what it is worth. I ask to publish the figures, 
together with an analysis of them and the statement of the 
nature of the report at the end of my remarks this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, permis- 
sion to do so will be granted. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. STONE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio, 

Mr, POMERENE, Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for a very few minutes. Preliminary to what I wish to 
say, however, I desire to move that the resolution offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Martine], the amendment thereto 
offered by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], and the 
substitute for both of those resolutions which has been offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, the original resolution offered by the Senator 
from New Jersey was referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I am a member of that committee, and I know that it 
was the sentiment of the members of that committee that the 
subject matter of the resolution was of such very grave impor- 
tance and of so delicate a character, involving, as we believed, 
matters of such grave international importance that it ought 
not to be reported out, and we voted accordingly. Later a mo- 
tion was made to discharge that committee from the further con- 
sideration of the resolution, and in the course of the discussion 
of that motion it developed that the resolution itself was offen- 
sive in character, and it was withdrawn by the proponent of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, may I simply 
state that the resolution was not withdrawn, because I felt that 
it was in ill taste or untrue. I withdrew it because I felt that 
perhaps I could not get it through the Senate; in fact, I saw 
that I could not get it through the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not particularly con- 
cerned about that at this moment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I am. 

Mr. POMERENE, Suffice it to say, that two other resolutions 
bearing upon the same subject matter were presented to the 
Senate. Those resolutions ure now under discussion, and the 
distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] offers 
another resolution, broader in its scope. All of these resolutions 
affect, and affect seriously, the foreign relations of the great 
American Republic. 

My sympathies in this matter go out not only to Sir Roger 
Casement, but they go out to the hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen who are under the British flag in the trenches. Aye, 
more, my sympathies go out to every Frenchman, to every Ger- 
man, to every Russian, to every Austrian, to every Italian— 
aye, to every soldier who is in the trenches, whatever his nation- 
ality, creed, or color. 

I wish that it were within my power to draw a veil over that 
European contest and to blot it out from the memory of the 
human race. 

I can not do that; but let me suggest to Senators that there are 
brought up here for consideration and disposition by the United 
States Senate this morning three resolutions, grave in char- 
acter, involving the foreign relations of this Government; and 
since when has the Foreign Relations Committee determined 
that it is not going to further consider matters of this char- 
acter, but is going to let them be proposed and disposed of on 
the floor of the United States Senate, without any considera- 


Mr. President, I rise to a parliamen- 
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tion or any recommendation by any member of the committee, at 
leust not by the members of that committee in formal session? 

Mr. President, does any member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee or any Member of the United States Senate know what 
the attitude of the State Department of this Government is 
with respect to this subject? I care not, for the sake of the 
argument, whether you are for or against this resolution, or 
any of them. I care not whether you are willing to abide by 
the judgment of the State Department or not. That is neither 
here nor there; but it does seem to me that the United States 
Senate owes it to the State Department, which is charged with 
responsibility. for our foreign affairs, to at least get the opinion 
of the State Department with respect to these resolutions before 
taking final action. Have Senators studied each of these 
several resolutions so as to be able to satisfy themselves that 
they are going to assume the risk of so involving this Govern- 
ment in its relations with foreign nations that we are going to 
ignore the judgment of the committee which was specially 
organized for the purpose of giving careful consideration to these 
matters? 

I have been a Member of this Senate now for five years and 
a little more, and this is the first instance in my short ex- 
perience in which it has been attempted to take up a matter of 
this character which may or may not be grave—and to dispose 
of it without reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
so that we may have a hearing, if that be thought advisable, and 
may have the judgment, at least, of that committee. 

For myself, I have conferred incidentally with one or two 
Senators on this side of the Chamber and with one or two Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber. I may have views— 
they may be mature, or they may not be—as to what disposi- 
tion we ought to make of these resolutions; but I do know that 
in matters of this character, as well as in other matters, I have 
very often changed my preconceived notions; and I may do 
that now after we have considered this subject and discussed 
it around the committee table. 

But I beg of Senators not to permit themselves to be carried 
away by any emotion, by any special sympathy that they may 
have for one man or for another; but let us deliberate upon 
this matter as becomes Senators, and let these resolutions take 
their usual course through the committee. Then, after they 
are voted out, or after the committee has had time to consider 
them, let the Senate determine what ought to be done. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understand the question now 
before the Senate to be the resolution proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the question is—— 

Mr. STONE. Well, let me state it. Perhaps I am not stat- 
ing it exactly correct; but the situation, let me say, of the mat- 
ter before the Senate is this: The Senator from New Jersey 
calls up the resolution he offered on a former day. To that is 
presented a resolution proposed on the same general subject 
by the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] as a substitute; 
and the immediate question would be upon the substitute. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] now proposes, by 
way of amendment to the substitute, the resulution which he 
has sent to the desk. It seems to me that, in view of this latter 
resolution offered by the Senator from South Dakota, which 
very much broadens both the other resolutions pending—and 
in view of that situation I rose to address the Chair simul- 
taneously with the Senator from Ohio with a view to making 
the motion which he made—I think in the circumstances now 
that the whole question had best be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The committee meets to-morrow morn- 
ing. I do not know what the committee will do; but, so far as 
I am individually concerned, I shall favor reporting one reso- 
lution or the other of these resolutions, or a resolution by way 
of a substitute, on behalf of the committee. 

As the matter has been discussed here so much and has been 
brought up in the manner in which it has, I am of the opinion 
that it should be dispesed of by the Senate. Really if the 
matter was resting here upon the two resolutions, the one 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and the 
other offered by the Senator from California [Mr, PHELAN], I 
could see no reason why, since one resolution on the subject 
has already been referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the matter might not as well be acted upon; but the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], by his resolution, has 
broadened this inquiry or this consideration, and I think, with 
the Senator from Ohio, that the whole matter had better go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, so that that committee may 
consider it to-morrow morning and take some action upon it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I say that that course is 
entirely agreeable to me. I consent that the resolutions go 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Great Britain seems 
to dictate terms to the Senate. She dictated terms in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal; she rifies our mails and violates 
ali the principles of international law, she blacklists our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and I think we are now helplessly 
waiting for the next thing to come. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I decline to make any reply to 
that observation ; it is hardly worthy of one. I hope the motion 
to refer may be submitted to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] to refer all the resolu- 
tions to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, heartily as I am in favor of 
the sentiment contained in either one of the two resolutions, the 
one introduced by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] 
and the other introduced by the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], I recognize the strength of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], supplemented by the re- 
marks of the distinguished chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee [Mr. Stoner]. If we had to choose between the reso- 
lution proposed by the Senator from New Jersey and the reso- 
lution proposed by the Senator from California our task would 
be an easy one; but the situation becomes more or less compli- 
cated by the introduction of the third resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]; and in view of 
those circumstances I think the wiser course is to have all of 
these resolutions go before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to-morrow morning. As one of that committee, I am quite con- 
fident in stating that there will be no delay in a formal report 
being presented by the committee with respect to the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] to refer the resolutions 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY CONTINENTAL CONGRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to pre- 
sent to the Senate a remarkable document, which has never 
heretofore been published and to ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Record. It is a copy of an address to the 
people of Ireland by the Continental Congress of America, mak- 
ing an appeal to the Irish Parliament in Dublin, dated Philadel- 
phia, July 28, 1775, and signed by the immortal John Hancock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well; I shall not object 
to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter presented by the Senator 
from New Jersey will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 13391. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13391) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, known 
as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 

Mr. OWEN. The amendments of the Senate committee have 
all been read and agreed to, with the exception of one addi» 
tional amendment which I desire to present to the Senate. The 
amendment is on page 20, and I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to it. I move to insert, in line 8, after the 
word “branch,” the words “in either case referred to in this 
section,” so as to preclude the possibility of misunderstanding 
that the limitations of the section apply to both cities and 
eounties in the case of branch banks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the original bill, on page 19, line 3, after 
the words “that no such branch,” insert “in either case re- 
ferred to in this section.” 

Mr. OWEN. That completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he received a 
brief note from me inclosing a memorandum regarding the 
pending bill? 

Mr. OWEN. I will reply to the Senator that I did, and 
that every item referred to in the memorandum has been in- 
cluded in the amendment. 


1916. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is the question I was going to pro- 
pound to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and I so advised the Senator yesterday in 
writing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
formation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, when the Senator from Okla- 
homa has exhausted his amendments and yields the floor I wish 
to make some remarks on this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I noted the other day when 
this bill was under consideration that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Crarr] criticized the haste with which it was 
being considered and suggested that the Senate should have 
further information on the subject. This whole legislation, while 
it is based on sound principles, is in some degree experimental, 
because it is necessary to adjust it and adapt it to the special 
and peculiar conditions which exist in this country. We could 
not take the system of any other country, however well it was 
working there, and apply it directly to our particular conditions. 
Therefore when this legislation was originally adopted there 
Was no one, no banker and no legislator, wise enough to know 
exactly whether it was going to be right or wrong in every 
particular; and no one contended that it would not be necessary 
from time to time to make such changes as the experience 
obtained under the operation of the law determined as desirable. 

We have a Federal Reserve Board, which has been serving 
now for very nearly two years, Five of its members are removed 
from any political considerations. They may be called experts 
on this subject at this time, I think, without any stretch 
of facts. I objected at the time the original bill was passed 
and the objection has been proven to have been entirely valid— 
to members of the administration being a part of this board. 
I think it has hindered the operations of the law. I think it has 
prevented State banks from coming into the system, and I regret 
that the action of the Senate was not followed at that time. 
But there are five members of the board who have been giving 
their time to this subject intelligently, and I think they have 
come to certain conclusions relating to it which should be 
followed, 

There is not any Member of the Senate and there is not any 
man who has not been connected with the operation of this law 
who can pass on many of the details which are proposed in these 
nmmendments and do so intelligently, because it has required a 
year or two years’ experience to bring to the attention of the 
board those facts which have justified them in suggesting the 
changes on which we are about to act. 

I say this, Mr. President, because we are not indulging in 
haste in adopting these amendments. We are following the best 
and, in fact, the only experts on this subject that we have in 
this country. It must be remembered that these members of 
the board not only have their own experience to fall back on 
but they have also the judgment of the advisory board, which is 
made up of some of the best bankers of the country; and, more 
ihan that, they have the advice, solicited or otherwise, of all 
baukers. So that in this case we are getting expert opinion— 
an opinion which, I think, unless there is some palpable reason 
to the contrary, should be followed in such amendments as aré 
proposed here in this bill. 

With the exception of those amendments which are proposed 
ou pages 18 and 19 of the bill which is before me, and which 
relate to branch banks, I think there is every reason for per- 
mitting the establishment of branch banks by national banks or 
by member banks in those States where the State laws permit 
similar action to be taken by State banks or trust companies. 
We bave got to brouden the field of national banks or else 
there will be a lessening of the number of member banks instead 
of an incrense of the number, One of the fields in which they 
can not successfully compete with State banks is in those States 
where the State banks have the right to establish branches in 
the municipality where the parent bank is authorized to do 
business; and this is what I want to bring to the attention of 
those Members of the Senate who are honoring me by listening. 

We have built up in this country an independent banking 
system, and that is one of the reasons which has given us 
such good results in a banking way in the past. We have not 
countenance branch banks. This proposition, or at least the 
second paragraph of it, proposes to permit the establishment 
of branch banks not only in the municipality where the parent 
bank is chartered to do business but within a radius of 25 miles 
of that center. In other words, if it is logical to establish branch 
banks outside of the municipality where the parent bank is 


I am very much gratified to get that in- 
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doing business for a distance of 25 miles, it is logical to carry 
the branch 50 miles or 100 miles, and we would have a general 
system of branch banking in this country. 

Let me take the locality where I live. There are a million 
and a half people within 25 miles of the center of the city of 
Boston; perhaps yery nearly 2,000,000 people. There are four 
counties within that radius. The large Boston banks are those 
which, if this proposal were to become a law, could establish 
branches in no less than 20 different cities where banks are 
now being operated. It would provide a competition to those 
local banks under which, in my judgment, they could not sur- 
vive. It would be a serious mistake for us to permit the estab- 
lishment of branch banks beyond the bounds of the municipality 
where the parent bank is chartered to do business. 

I do not know of any State which now gives the right to 
State banks or trust companies to do business outside of the 
municipality where the parent bank is located. Therefore 
there is no reason for the second paragraph of this amend- 
ment other than to gradually drift into a branch banking sys- 
tem. It is of so much importance that I wish every Senator 
could give the matter consideration. 

I am in agreement with the original provisions of this bill. 
I am in agreement with the provision which enables member 
banks to establish branches in the municipalities where they 
are operating, in States where the State laws make similar 
provision. But when we go beyond that there Is no logical 
stopping place except branch banks all over the United States. 

This is not asked for by anyone. I do not know a banker or 
anyone else conversant with banking matters who has asked 
Congress to pass that kind of legislation, I do know that there 
have been protests against it from all sections of the country; 
and if the banking fraternity and business men generally knew 
the step that we were taking in that respect there would be a 
protest so loud that the proposal would not be giv en any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am going to move to strike out 
that portion of the bill—the bill which I have before me is, I 
think, the last print—commencing on line 21, page 18, down to 
and including line 10, on page 19, and the amendments which 
have been adopted. The Senator from Minnesota calls my at- 
tention to the last print of the bill, in which the amendment 
would be, on page 20, all from line 1 to line 19, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the original bill it is proposed to strike 
out all included between line 21, on page 18, and line 10, on 
page 19. 

Mr. WEEKS. In the last print of the bill, which has been 
handed me, I think 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to have the Senator use the last 
print of the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is on page 20. 

Mr. OWEN. What is the motion? 

Mr. WEEKS. The motion is to strike out all from the first 
word in line 1 to the word“ bank,“ in line 19. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary can not use any- 
thing but the original bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then, Mr. 
originally stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same provision, however, that appears 
on page. 20. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. Would not the effect of the last part of this amend- 
ment—the part that the Senator moves to strike out—be to 
drive the small State banks out of business in the various 
counties, especially in the agricultural districts? 

Mr. WEEKS. Why, Mr. President, undoubtedly it would 
drive small banks out of business. Take the territory to which 
I have referred: There are probably. 100 to 200 independent 
banks of comparatively small capital operating in those muni- 
elpalitles. If I wanted to serve one of the great banks of 
Boston to the detriment of an independent banking system, I 
would be in favor of this amendment, because they, with their 
large capital, can very easily go into the surrounding towns 
like Cambridge and Somerville and Newton and Brookline and 
establish branches, and undoubtedly compete successfully with 
the small independent banks that are located there, many of 
which are State banks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his seat 
I should like to ask him a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massi- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. As I understand the bill in its present form 
that is, as amended by the committee—it is provided, on page 20, 
that no branch “shall be established outside of its State or 


President, my motion stands as 
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of its Federal reserve district, or in any State whose statutes 
do not specifically authorize branches for banks having State 
charters.” Now, I thought that safeguarded all those States 
against the very evil the Senator suggests, except the States that 
have voluntarily permitted State banks to maintain branches. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Missouri is correct. 

Mr. WEEKS. No; the Senator is wrong about that. If he 
will turn back to page 19 of the print which he has in his hand, 
he will find there a provision for branch banks within the 
municipality where the parent bank is doing business. 

Mr. REED. What section is it? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is in section 25a. Then, if the Senator 
will turn to the next page, he will find that if the provision on 
that page becomes a law a parent bank may establish a branch 
within 25 miles of the location of the parent bank. 

Mr. OWEN. Only in those States which permit the State 
banks to do that. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is quite true. 

Mr. OWEN. It is to put national banks upon a parity with 
State banks in the States which permit State banks to have 
branches. That is all. 

Mr. WEEKS. But the Senator from Oklahoma can not cite 
a State where a State bank is permitted to do business out- 
side of the municipality where it is chartered to do business. 
That is what I object to. I say that we ought to permit the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System to establish 
branches in the municipality where they are operated in those 
States where the State laws give a similar power to State banks 
and trust companies; but we ought not to go an inch beyond 
that, and that is what this provision would allow us to do. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator did not, perhaps, hear the amend- 
ment which I proposed and which the Senate accepted—on line 
8, after the word “branch,” to insert “in either case referred 
to in this section.” It confines it to the States where the State 
banks have the right to establish branches. If there be no State 
that does permit branches, then this would not have applica- 
tion; but if the State should pass in the future an act giving 
this right to the State banks, then the right would automati- 
cally extend to the national banks, which I think is only fair. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, there is not anything in that 
whole part of the provision on page 20 from line 1 to line 19 
which is vital or which has any force not carried by the part 
of section 25a at the bottom of the previous page except the 
power to do business outside of the municipality where the 
parent bank is chartered. 

Mr. OWEN. I am willing to leave it to the Senate. We 
have only five minutes of the morning hour remaining. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, Mr. President; but this is a vital and im- 
portant principle that is involved here, and I do not care 
whether I have five minutes or five hours; the Senate ought to 
understand it, and they ought to pass deliberately on the ques- 
tion of whether we are going to take a step in the establishment 
of branch banks which has been opposed by our bankers and 
those skilled in that subject from the very beginning of our 
national-banking system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for once is in error in regard to the method of carry- 
ing out his own idea. The part of section 25a which will re- 
main if the Senator’s motion prevails will read as follows: 


That any member bank located in a city or incorporated town or |” 


village of more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more may, under suc 
as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, establish branches, not to 
exceed 10 in number, within the corporate limits of the city, town, or 
village in which it is located. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. One moment. 

Mr. WEEKS. Just a moment, because I think that will an- 
swer what the Senator is going to say. I propose to offer an 
amendment to that proviso that this power shall be exercised 
only in those States where a similar privilege is granted to 
State banks and trust companies chartered under the laws of 
said States. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator intends to offer that amend- 
ment 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. REED (continuing). And if he had offered it as a part 
of the amendment to strike out, his provision would be very 
clearly stated. But if we were simply to strike out the lan- 
guage covered by the Senator's motion, and not do any more, 
then we would have branch banks established in every State 
in the Union. Now, I suggest to the Senator that he change 
the form of his motion—if he will permit me to make a sug- 
gestion—and that in his motion to strike out he include “and 


ossessing a capital and 
rules and regulations 


substitute therefor the following language,” aud then insert 
the language he has just read. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I think the Senator from Missouri is in error. The part that 
he proposes to amend is the part not stricken out. 

Mr. REED, Exactly; but the Senator’s motion as it is now 
made is not to strike out and insert the part that he has offered, 
but simply to strike out. Therefore I suggest to him to change 
his motion so that it will be to strike out the language on page 
20 and to insert in lieu thereof the language he has just read, 
in which event we would then authorize the establishment of 
branch banks only within the cities in those States where, 
under the State laws, State banks have a similar privileze. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will state that if the original motion which 
I made prevails then I will offer the amendment which I have 
just read to section 25a. 

Mr. REED. Why not make it one motion and vote on all? 

Mr. OWEN. Question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
strike out. [Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have It. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour has expired and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 16460. 

Mr. REED. Let it be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am willing to let the unfinished 
business be laid aside for half an hour. 

Mr. OWEN. That will be abundant time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Army ap- 
propriation bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. GRONNA. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There Is objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I ask that we proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask that the amendment that I have just 
sent to the desk be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That course will be taken. The 
Chair will state for the information of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. There was no opposition to It, 

Mr. OWEN. There was. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota 
rose before the Chair made any announcement, and the Chair 
man rrie the Senator from North Dakota, and did not 

ecide it. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 8, at the instance of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. The amendment proposes 
to strike out, in the item for the Signal Service of the Army, 
on page 8, line 5, “ $3,775,000" and to insert “ $14,827,156.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair), 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think it is proper to ask that this amendment 
be passed over until the Senator from North Carolina can 
reach the Chamber. He hàs been sent for, and I ask that it may 

over. 
60 e PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be temporarily passed over. The next amendment 
passed over will be stated. 
. The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
9, where the committee proposes to strike out the House text 
from lines 11 to 16, inclusive, as follows: 


Purchase of land in the State of California for aviation-school pur- 
: For the acquisition, by purchase or by condemnation, of a site or 
sites in the State of California for an aviation school and trainin 
$500,000 of the Signal Corps of the United States Army, not to ex 
00,000. 


And to insert: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the United 
States from any citizen of the United States a donation of a tract or 
tracts of land suitable and desirable, in his judgment, for the 8 
„an aviation field and remount station, the terms of the dona tion 
also to authorize the use of the property donated for any other service 
of the United States which may hereafter appear desirable. 


Mr. WORKS. I offer the following amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from California will be stated. 


1916. 


The Secretary. Insert in lieu of the words proposed to be 
inserted by the committee om page 9, beginning at page 17, the 
following words: 


Purchase of land for aviation-school purposes: For the acquisition by 
purchase or condemnation of a site at Coronado Heights, San Diego 
County, Cal., as recommended by a commission appointed to select such 
site, and approved by the Secretary of War, and described as “site 
No. 2, located at Coronado Heights,” in the report of said commission 
280 rh Document No. 687, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, during the last Congress, in 
conformity with the wishes of the Secretary of War, I intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate providing for the purchase of a site 
for an aviation school near San Diego, and appropriating 
$200,000 for that purpose. Later on I offered an amendment to 
the Army appropriation bill to the same effect. That matter 
was referred to the Secretary of War after the bill was intro- 
duced, and he wrote the following letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 18, 1915. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 


Sir: The department is in receipt of S. 7046,.a bill providing for the 
purchase of lands for an aviation school near San Diego, Cal. 

The n of a permanent establishment for the aviation section 
of the Signal Corps is self-evident. The coun in the vicinity of San 
Diego Bay, San ego, Cal., owing to atmospheric conditions, varied 
nature of the terrain, and the presence of a large body of water, is 
better adapted to the establishment of an aviation school than any 
other part of the United States. 

The schoo! is at present located on North Island, where it is a tenant 
at will through the courtesy of the Coronado Beach Co., where, 
owing to the impracticability of obtaining a lease, it has been unde- 
sirable to erect any but the most temporary structures. 

The department approves this measure and recommends its enact- 


ment ir law. att s e 
ery respectfully, INDLEY M. GARRISON.: 
Secretary of "Wor. 


Later on, as I have stated, the same proposition was offered 
as an amendment to the Army appropriation bill. It passed the 
Senate and went into conference. The conference committee 
amended the act in such a way as to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the whole matter and make 
its report to Congress. That commission has performed its 
duty and has made its report. It will be found in House Docu- 
ment No. 687, of the Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. The 
Chief of Staff transmits this report to Congress, and in his 
letter says: “ 

r Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 12, 1916. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Str: I have the honor to inciose herewith the report, with accom- 
panying appendices, of a commission composed of officers of the Army, 
which was appointed on March 31, 1915, under a proviso contained 
the act of Congress approved March 4, 1915, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1916,” which proviso reads, in 75 as follows: 
The Secretary of War is hereby au zed and directed to appoint 
a commission of not more than three Army officers, whose duty it shall 
be to repert upon the advisability of the acquirement by the United 
States Government of land near the Bay of San lego, San ego County, 
Cal., and elsewhere on the Pa Gulf, and Atlantic coasts, for an avi- 
ation school and training grounds of the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army, and said commission shall ascertain and report what 
would be the probable cost of acquiring such land; and the sum of 
2 aye or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 

defray eis! expenses Incurred by the said commission in perform- 
ance of the duties herein imposed upon it.” 
In accordance with a recommendation of the commission, the depart- 
ment has approved the acquisition of a site at Coronado Heights, Cal., 
for use as an aviation school and training unds for the Signal Corps, 
and an estimate has been 128508 for submission to Congress, provid- 
ing for an appropriation of $200,000, for the purpose. 

Very respectfully, 


H. L. Scorr, 
Major General, Chief of Staff, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 29, 1915, 


From: Lieut. Col. Samuel Reber, Signal Corps. 
To: The Adjutant General of the mene A 
Subject: rt of commission appointed by letter of The Adjutant 

General of the Army, dated March 31, 1915. 

1. The following report is e ry if submitted. 

2. The act approved March 4, 1915 (an act making appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916), 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a commission of not more than three Army officers, whose duty it shall 
be to report upon the advisability of the acquirement by the United 
States vernment of land near the Bay of San Diego, Diego 
County, Cal., and elsewhere on the Pacific, Gulf, d Atlantic coasts, 
for an aviation school and ing grounds of the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army, and said commission shall ascertain and report 
what would be the probable cost of acquiring such land; and the sum 
of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
priated to defray any expenses incurred by the said commission in the 
performance of the duties herein imposed upon it.“ 
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3. In pursuanee of the foregoing a commission was appointed by the 
following letter: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Tun ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 3t, 1915. 
From: The Adjutant General of the Army. s 
To: Lieut, Col. Samuel Reber, Signal Corps, through the Chief Signal 
Officer, Washington, D. C. 
Subject : Com: on to locate aviation school and training ground for 
Signal Corps. 
1. Under a provision in an act of Congress approved March 4, 1915, 
y —5 Lieut. Col. 
ter C 7... DANAE DI 
mas 0 to report upon adv! 0 aecquiremen y 
Bta 2 en San 


the United Diego, 
ts, f viation school and traini ——.— E the ‘Signal Gores 
coasts, for an a n schoo! an n 0 0 4 0 
Fi will ascertain and — 


report 

what Mr be the probable Pee, of i 4 2 stir A 

1 a special appropriation ¢ y the expenses o 
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studies and preparation for its subsequent work as may be feasible and 
practicable before that date. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

P. C. Marcu, Adjutant Generat. 

4, The commission met from time to time and made visits of in- 
spection of sites in the vicinity of the egag | places: San Diego 
and San Francisco, Cal. ; Portland, Oreg. ; Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, 
Wash. ; Morehead City, N. C.; Charleston, 8. C.; Savannah, Ga.; and 
Pensacola and Tampa, Fla. 

5. Previous to the Initiation of any of the above-mentioned jour- 
neys public notice of the creation object of the commission was 
given to the press of the country. The secretaries of the chambers 
of commerce at the above-mentioned places were advised of the date 
of the arrival of the commission and its readiness to inspect sites in 
the vicinity of the places named. These officials were asked to give 
public notice of the approaching visit of the commission and to notify 
all persons Interested to be present at the oe hearing held and to 
present such sites as they might desire. the arri of the com- 
mission at the various places a public hearing was held and the vari- 
ous suggested sites inspected. At most of the cities visited the various 
chambers of commerce, through their committees, had the matter 
thoroughly systematized and greatly aided the commission in its 
investigations. A large amount of correspondence passed between the 
commission and those interested, all of which ts indexed and filed in 
the office of the Chief Sumer Officer of the AMRF 

6. The site for the aviation school of the Signal Corps should pos- 
sess certain geographical, climatological, and topographical charac- 
teristics. The site should be located on an ocean or bay and in close 
vicinity to existing railway lines, with easy access to them. The 
climatological characteristics should be such as to give the greatest 
number of working days possible throughout the year, with suitable 
alr, moisture, and temperature conditions, while the topography of 
the terrain in the vicinity should be such as to contain many acci- 
dental features with good landing places. The flying field itself 
should be a fairly level tract of land, free from obstructions, and the 
landing beach should be easily accessible, both from the land and water 
sides, without a great expanse of tide flats, with fairly deep water close 
to the shore line. 

7. The terrain in the vicinity of San Diego Pay. Cal., fulfills the 
foregoing conditions better than any other section of the United 
States. A study of the climatological data of the locations visited 
by the commission, which was compiled by the Chief of the Weather 
Bureau at the request of the commission (data hereto appended 
marked A, A 1, A 2, A 3, A 4, and A 5), clearly indicates that the 
littoral of San Diego Bay contains the best sites for the establishment 
of an aviation section, as far as weather and air conditions are con- 
cerned. The rail and water connections at San Diego are ample 
for the purposes of transportation and communication. The coun- 


try in the vicinity of San Diego, as indicated by the accompanying 
map 3 be ip era marked B), shows terrain of descrip- 
tion, from level land to mountains, and possesses characteristics that 


can be found in no other part of the country—the ocean on one side 
and the quiet waters of the Bay of San Diego on the other side, with 
a long peninsula connecting North Island and Coronado to the maim- 


land, 

8. The five available sites on the Bay of San Diego are indicated 
by numbers on Appendix B. 

No. 1 is North Island, where the Signal Corps Aviation School is 
temporarily located, and which has been 4 throu the cour- 
tesy of the Spreckels Cos., since the middle of 1913 without expense 
to the Government. The Spreckels Cos., in a letter dated December 
1, 1915, copy of which is hereto appended, marked C, has requested 
the Signal Corps to vacate this tract of land as soon as practicable 
after March 31, 1916. North Island is the best possible site for the 
location of the aviation school. 


There were five different sites submitted to the commission 
for consideration, They have numbered them in this report 
from 1 to 5. In respect of No. 2, whieh they selected as the one 
best suited for the purpose, they say: 

Site No. 2 is located at Coronado Heights and contains approxi- 
mately 616 acres (plan No. 5 in letter of the Spreckela Cos. to the 


Chief Signal Officer, dated Mar. 22, 1915, hereto appended, marked D). 
This site is admirably adapted for the location of the school. 


The other sites are commented upon, as follows: 


Site No. 3, in Chula Vista, contains 294 acres. It is traversed 
by the right of way of two railroad companies and is erossed by 
a E telephone pole tines. The shore line is marshy and the 
water 8 ow. 

Site No. 4, in National 8 contains 408 acres, the tanp portion 
of which is low, submer; and that will require the ling in of 
approximately 30 per cent of the area from a depth of 18 inches to 2 
feet to bring it above high-water mark. 

Site No. 5, known as Dutch Flats, contains . 232 
acres, a portion of which is below extreme high-water mark and 
another portion 8 In order to render the area available ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total area would have to be filled in. 
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Sites Nos, 1 and 2 are the only ones that could be occupied Imme- 


diately upon obtalnin ponon: 
9. When the Spreche Cos., which control sites Nos. 1 and 2, 
was requested to quote ro on these sites the vice president and 


managing director verbally advised the commission that site No. 1 
ig not on the market, and the prices in his letter of March 22, 1915 
e D), were those at which the companies hold the land. 
hen his attention was called to the fact that the selling prices 
quoted were far in excess of the assessed value of the land and that, 
in the opinion of the real estate men in San Diego who are qualified 
to pass on land values, the prices were too high, he referred the com- 
mission to the president of the companies. The president of the 
companies advi the commission verbally that he would not consider 
an offer for the sale of site No. 1, as it was not on the market, and 
that the figures quoted in 3 D are the minimum that the 
Big gro would consider for No. 2. 
The San Diego Land 8 in their letter of August 4, 1915 
nded, marked E), offered sites Nos. 3 and 4 for $85,631 
and $124, 8 
The San Diego Securities Co. offered site No. 5 in their letter of 
3 2, 1915 (hereto appended, marked F), for the sum of 
250,000. 
10. It having come to the attention of the commission that there is 
a doubt as to the validity of the title to land on the littoral of San 
Diego Bay, a request was made on the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army that the question of these titles be investigated. A preliminary 
report, a copy of which is hereto appended, marked G, was received on 
the 29th of this month. The final report dealing more extensively with 
the question of title can not be submitted prior to March 15, 1916. The 
nonatrival of the preliminary report before the date mentioned has 
caused the delay in the rendition of the ort of the commission. 
In this preliminary report the opinion agree that the United 
States has, for defense purposes at least, a title, or color of title, to 
land on the littoral of San Diego Bay. 


At the close of their report they make this recommendation : 


11. It is recommended that in case it is finally ascertained that the 
United States has title to North Island the Signal Corps Aviation 
School be located thereon. 


I think, Mr. President, that there is no probability of ever 
establishing any title to North Island in the National Govern- 
ment, 

In case the United States does not possess title, it is deemed inex- 
pedient to recommend the purchase of a suitable area on North Island, 
owing to the excessive cost. In case the United States does not hold 
title, it is recommended that site No. 2 be acquired by purchase, if 
n 


ecessary, through condemnation proceedings. A study of the assessed 
value of site Noe? and the views of those in San Diego who are quali- 


(hereto ap) 


fied to pass on the question of land values lead the commission to be- 
neve that $300,000 is a fair and equitable value for site No. 2. 
SAMUEL REBER, 
Lieutenant Cotonel, Signal Corpa. 
. C. MARSHALL, Jr., 
Captain, Quartermaster Corps, 

Mr. President, I know something about the different tracts 
of land that were offered to this commission. When I was in 
San Diego last year I went over the various tracts myself for 
the purpose of satisfying my own mind as far as I could as to 
the best place to locate the school and the respective values of 
the different tracts. I am probably a good deal more familiar 
with the situation there than any member of the commission, 
having been a resident of San Diego for 11 years and being 
perfectly familiar with the situation and all the surroundings. 
This property that is offered is one of the best, if not the best, 
except that of North Island. 

Oue of these tracts is on the southern side of the Coronado 
Hotel, which I have no doubt most of the Senators have visited, 
and the other is on the south side. The lands on North Island 
are the most valuable in that section, and it would cost the 
Government an enormous amount of money to acquire title to 
a sufficient quantity of land there to serve the purpose of the 
Government in this respect. 

The land that is recommended by the commission is probably 
a mile south of the Coronado Hotel. It borders on both the 
Pacific Ocean and the Bay of San Diego, lying directly between 
the two. It is peculiarly adapted to the purposes that are 
provided for in this amendment, and from my knowledge of the 
situation, I am satisfied that the amount that is asked for ihe 
Jand is a reasonable compensation for land of that kind, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Muy I inquire of the Senator whether his 
proposition is to insert what he has offered instead of what the 
eonnnittee has recommended? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; that is my amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that we could 
insert what the committee suggests between lines 17 and 23 
without interfering with the proposition as submitted by his 
amendment, because his proposal could be added to what the 
committee proposes. The committee proposes to open a way 
whereby they might accept all land for this purpose, wheres 
the Senator's proposal is to provide for the purchase or con- 
demnation of a site. So the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee could be adopted and the Senator's amendment could be 
added if the Senate saw fit to do so after that action was taken. 
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Mr. WORKS. I have no objection at all to so modifying my 
amendment as to provide that if the land is not donated under 
the provisions as inserted by the committee, then this Jand shatt 
be purchased, 

I do not quite understand why it was that this clause was 
stricken out after all that had taken place, the commission hav- 
ing been appointed and having made its report, in the first in- 
stance the Secretary of War recommending the purchase of this 
land and in the second instance the Chief of Staff recommending 
the purchase under the report of the commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will—— 

Mr. WORKS. Pardon me just a moment. Certainly we need 
training grounds and we need them in that locality. There is 
not, as the Secretary of War says, a better place in the whole 
United States for the work that is to be done by a school of 
this kind. Nearly every day in the year can be devoted to the 
work, and it would be a good deal better for the Government to 
pay $300,000 for a location like this than to take a donation of 
land in other localities, where probably less than half the time 
could be devoted to the work of using these flying ships. Now 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
it seems to me that under the appropriation the committee had 
in mind the donation might be made of the site proposed in the 
House provision. They are entirely distinct. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that. 

Mr, FLETCHER. The committee provision is a distinctive 
piece of legislation and has reference to sites elsewhere than in 
California, 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that perfectly, 

Mr, FLETCHER, Could there be any conflict in the Sena- 
tor’s mind between a provision allowing the Government to ac- 
cept the donation of a site elsewhere and a provision such as he 
proposes that we shall acquire one in California? 

Mr. WORKS. No; I should have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It seems to me the very best action to take 
would be to adopt the proposal by the committee, striking out and 
substituting, and then if the Senate desires to add the further 
provision by the Senator from California it can do so. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in view of the suggestion made 
by the Senator, I will modify my proposed amendment by not 
seeking to strike out what is contained in the committee amend- 
ment, simply adding to it the amendment providing for the pur- 
chase of this particular piece of land. Would that meet the 
suggestion of the Senator from Florida? z 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. Let it be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the pro- 
posed amendment of the committee, on page 9, line 28, after the 
word “desirable,” the following proviso: 

Provided, That in the event no suitable. tract or tracts of land are 
donated for the purpose, then the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to acquire by purchase or condemnation a site at Coronado Heights, San 
N County, Cal., as recommended by a commission appointed to select 
such site, and approved by the Secretary of War, and described as “ Site 
No. 2, located at Coronado Heights,” in the report of said commission 
in House Document No, 687, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, nt a 
price not to exceed $300,000, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
termed North Island? 

Mr. WORKS. No; it is not. The commission report that 
the cost of the land on North Island would be excessive, and 
therefore they have reported against the purchase of that par- 
ticular tract, which I think is wise on their part. The other 
tract, which is on the other side of the Coronado Hotel, with 
which the Senator is familiar, is south, probably a mile away, 
and it would serye the purpose just as well and be much less 
expensive. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will say that I was very 
much interested in the project when I was there, and I was 
very much edified with the aerial business I saw while there. 
I was impressed with the fact that it was wise to sclect that as 
an adequate site, but if the Senator says there is another site 
near by that is less expensiye, of course, that should be given 
the preference. 

Mr. WORKS. It should be borne in Wind that we have al- 
ready located at that point on North Island, where the Govern- 
ment is merely a tenant at will, an aviation school that is in 
actual operation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Mr. WORKS, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As the Senator has modified the 
amendment se as to be an addition to the Senate committee 
proposition, so far as I am concerned I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well, then I will submit the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


May I ask if this is what is 


Mr. President—— 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate to disagree to the Senate committee amendment, on page 
90, beginning in line 20, and ending at line 5, on page 91, wherein 
the Senate committee amendment strikes out the House provi- 
sion. It refers to the so-called time-clock or Taylor system. I 
am unalterably opposed to the so-called Taylor system. It 
seems to me to be utterly inhuman and contrary to the true 
American spirit. I can tolerate a time watch on a race horse 
or some mechanical contrivance—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts rises to a question of order, which he will state. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood that we were taking up passed- 
over amendments of the committee. We were on page 9, and 
now we are on page 90. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought we had finished 
the amendment on page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the Secretary has not reported 
the next amendment that was passed over. 

Mr. LODGE. I only hope that we will proceed in some 
order, that is all. I have an amendment that comes early in 
the bill that I have been weiting for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained, and the Secretary will report the next amendment 
passed over, 

Mr. LODGE. I did not want to interfere with the Senator 
from New Jersey in his amendment, except to proceed in order. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I had no desire to break in. 
I thought I was in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is on page 

12, where the proviso beginning in line 10, pay of enlisted men, 
was reserved. 
Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask that that particular amendment 
be passed over for a few minutes, and that we take up the 
amendment on page 13, because if the amendment on page 13 
that I want to offer is adopted I would not be interested to 
offer the amendment on page 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Maryland? Without objection, that 
order will be pursued. The amendment passed over on page 
13 will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 13. line 7, the amendment for pay 
of enlisted men of all grades was reserved. The committee 
proposes to strike out “ $7,750,000" and to insert “ $23,000,000.” 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I reserved this whole subject because 
of an amendment that I want to propose providing for the 
maintenance of the dependents of the men who have answered 
the call of the President and who are now on the border. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer in a few minutes an amend- 
ment which, I think, is not open to a point of order on this 
subject. The Vice President decided on the question, of order— 
I read from page 12991 of the Record proceedings of July 18: 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate to 
the effect that general legislation may not be attached to an appro- 
priation bill, still when the House of Representatives opens the door 
and proceeds to enter upu a field of general legislation which has to 
do with a subject of this character the Chair is going to rule, but of 
course, the Senate can reverse the rul of the air, that the House 


having opened the door the Senate of the United States can walk in 
through the door and pursue the field. 


That was a very reasohable ruling. So in this case the House 
has opened the door. It made a provision here on page 19 that 
all enlisted men and officers of the National Guard who have 
been enlisted and who responded to the call of the President 
for service, and so forth. I want to deal in my proposed 
amendment with men of the National Guard who responded to 
the call of the President in connection with this question of pay. 
The amendment I propose to offer will read as follows: 


On page 13, at the end of line 12, insert: 
“And provided further, That all enlisted men of the National Guard 
Span mere ee or shall hereafter respond to the call of the Presi- 
ent for service 


Following exactly the wording that the House has already 
put in the bill— : 


“ shall, in case of those who have dependents that the enlisted man shall 
be shown to have supported before so responding, be entitled to extra 
pay in the nature of an allowance, to be pald out of said sum in such 
amount and in such manner as the Secretary of War shall direct for 
the support of such dependents for the time of such service, but in no 
case the total of the pay of such enlisted man and the amount 
of such extra-pay allowance for his dependents exceed the total of the 

y and similar allowance now paid to or for privates by the Canadian 

vernment and as set forth in the report of United States consul 
Poun at Ottawa, Canada, to the tment of State, dated July 3, 
916." (Record of July 3, 1916, p. 11971.) 
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Mr. President, that report shows that the Canadian soldiers 
are paid as follows: 
PAY OF CANADIAN SOLDIERS AND ALLOWANCE TO THEIR DEPENDENTS. 
JuLy 3, 1916. 
Message from United States consul general at Ottawa, Canada, to the 


State Department: 

“Canadian Government yews rivates $1.10 per diem and clothing, 
equipment, maintenance. In addition, separation allowances $20 per 
ldren, or widows, if girls under 


month to dependents, meaning wives, chi 
boys under 14, and widowed mothers, if son unmarried and sole 


support. Higher allowances to dependents of sergeants and officers.” 

Of course, Mr. President, the Secretary of War rules on this 
subject, and the whole matter could be disposed of equitably 
under his rules and under his supervision. 

This is a very important question. There is not a country in 
the world that does not provide for the dependents of the men 
who are summoned to the colors. 

Mr. LODGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Is there 
a country in the world that provides for the dependents of 
only a part of the men? Does it not provide for the dependents 
of all the soldiers? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator is proposing to provide for only a 
part of them. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. No; I have another amendment to 
take care of them all. I want to press this one first and then 
toa other will come up. I think both forces should be treated 
alike. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts is technically correct, 
and I welcome his interruption, because it shows what we 
ought to do for both forces. But as a matter of fact, Mr. 
President, it will not demoralize the regular troops to any 
great extent, even if we should fail to provide for the depend- 
ents of the regular soldiers, for this reason: It is an unwritten 
rule of the Regular Army that they will not enlist a man with 
dependents. I see what the Senator is going to say. On the 
second enlistment they sometimes enlist men with dependents, 
if they are particularly desirable men, and of course some of 
the noncommissioned officers, and so forth, but I think with the 
Senator from Massachusetts that there ought to be provision 
for both classes as long as you let them enlist at all. 

With reference to the National Guard, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts or the Senator from Oregon or anybody else 
objects to paying these dependents, he should reflect that it is 
only a temporary proposition. The Secretary of War has com- 
plete power under the act of June 3 last to pass on rules for 
the National Guard. 

Mr. WARREN. Has he not already ruled upon this question? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. No, sir. 

Mr. WARREN. That a National Guardsman with a depend- 
ent family should not be accepted? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. WARREN. I saw it in the newspaper within a week, 
and it had all the features of being direct from the department. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator from Wyoming may be 
correct, so far as the time from the present on, but so far as 
having men in the National Guard with dependents is con- 
cerned, they were enlisted with the full knowledge of the Fed- 
eral authority and have been for years. The Senator from 
Wyoming knows that as well as anybody. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true as to earlier years, but now 
the orders have gone out to commanding officers to send home 
those men who have families dependent upon them and to en- 
list no more such. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I want to come to that a little later. 
They were enlisted with the full knowledge of the Federal au- 
thorities. They were mustered into the service, they were passed 
through every examination that the War Department sug- 
gested, and, more than that, they were sent to the Rio Grande, 
and their fares were paid all the way down there. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will pardon me for saying so, 
I do not think the statement that very few soldiers who have 
enlisted in the Regular Army have dependents is any answer 
at all. There are soldiers in the Regular Army with depend- 
ents, though they may not be married. It is not the practice to 
enlist married men, but some of them marry after they enter 
the service and others who are married reenlist. Those men 
are fighting for their country just as much as are the National 
Guard, and I think we ought to make provision for the depend- 
ents of all our soldiers. I can not understand why the pur- 
ticular champions of the National Guard think it necessary, in 
order to promote the interests of the National Guard, to injure 
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the Regular Army. Is it not possible to do everything for both? 
The members of both arms of the service are American soldiers, 
and their dependents have just as much claim on us, the one 
as the other, and the granting of this privilege only to the 
National Guard and refusing it to the Regular Army seems like 
an attempt te destruy the Regular Army. I do not see why it is 
necessary, in order to benefit the National Guard, to destroy the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I want to ask the Senator a question. 
The Senator has interposed a speech here, so I merely wish to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall not interpose any more speeches, but 
shall take the matter up in my own time. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Good. I am very glad to have the 
Senator advauce all the fallacies that I can possibly answer 
before I take my seat. 

Mr. LODGE. 1f the Senator finds any fallacies, he is at lib- 
erty to answer them. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I hope the Senator will not leave the 
Chamber because I attempt to expose them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts suggests that 
this is a discrimination in favor of the National Guard. Can 
the Senator point to a single instance where the Secretary of 
War or The Adjutant General has authorized the regular sol- 
dier to be sent home because he has dependents? The Senator 
knows, as well as he knows that he sits there, that there has 
been gross discrimination against the National Guard. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator knows nothing of the kind. The 
Senator from Maryland may make his own statement of his own 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, but he must not put state- 
ments into my mouth. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am giving the Senator the facts, 
and knowing and realizing is a question of open-mindedness. 

Mr. President, we have two forces on the border. One is a 
small force, the Regular Army; the other is a large force, the 
National Guard. With reference to that small foree—the Regu- 
lar Army—there has been no attack made upon its discipline 
from behind ; nobody has come in and given any soldier the right 
to be excused from his duties, the right to impair the discipline 
of the command to which he belongs by putting up a plea that 
he has a dependent at home. Nobody has attacked the discipline 
of the Regular Army in that way; but the gentlemen who sym- 
pathize with the attack upon the militia have somehow or other 
managed it that these dependents can not be compensated. The 
man who may be unruly, the man with a little yellow streak 
in him, can go to his commanding officer and say, “I have a 
dependent at home; I am tired of this discipline and work down 
here, and I want to be excused.” 

Mr. President, that kind of an attack upon the discipline of 
the militia has been facilitated, but it has not been made upon 
the discipline of the Regular Army. If the dependents of the 
Regular Army are a negligible number—and that is the very 
truth of the matter—if the Senator wants to insist on equality, 
why does he not insist on equality in both ways? Why not 
excuse your private or noncommissioned officer in the Regular 
Army if he can show that he has a dependent at home? 

The truth is the excusing men with dependents often misses 
the most worthy soldier, because he prefers to suffer rather 
than forsake his comrades and command facing against a for- 
eign country. 

Mr. WARREN, That is exactly what the department does 
under its present rules. If a noncommissioned officer or an en- 
listed man has those dependent upon him who are suffering, 
and application is made through proper channels, he is excused 
from service. That is the rule. That is not only the rule now 
but it has been the rule for years. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The simple fact is that the Regular 
Army will not take men if they have dependents; but I am 
willing to take up the idea of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and provide that, if there are a few men in the Regular Army 
who have, by the misfortunes of nature inherited obligations 
to support somebody, those men should have help. That can 
be very readily done here in this bill. That can be done just 
the same for the Regular Army, under the item of pay for the 
Regular Army, as it can be done under item of pay for the 
National Guard. I do not know but that it might be open to 
a point of order. That, of course, however, would have to come 
from the Senator's side. 

This other question, though, is not open to the point of order, 
because the House has opened the door wide to legislate about 
all the men who have responded to the call of the President. 
The House has dealt with this question of how these men are 
to be treated in this exchange and when they have responded 
to that call. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts said a little 
while ago that all the countries at war provide for all of their 
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troops. That may be so, but would it not be a great deal better 
for us to provide for 74 per cent of our troops than to neglect 
the whole of them? 

Information has been printed in the Recorb in the shape of 
a report from the Information Bureau of the Library of Con- 
gress, showing that every country in the world makes a similar 


provision to this. The only country of which I know that does 
not make such provision is Mexico; and, of course, the govern- 
ment of Mexico is de facto and in other respects in a distressed 
condition. I have here a dispatch which appeared in the Balti- 
more Evening Sun of July 20, written by William G. Shepherd, 
from San Antonio, Tex, and it is headed, “What about my 
family? is chief worry of Guardsmen on border.’ The writer 
says: 

Not one soldier that I rubbed elbows with in all the armies of Europe 
in the last two years ever worried as some of these American soldiers 
along the edge of Mexico. ? 

These Americans I refer to are worrying about their families back 
home. They do not know whether their wives and children have 


enough to eat. Such a deplorable situation could not possibly exist 
in any European army— 


Here is the important part of it— 
for European Governments care for the families of their soldiers, 


Now, here is another pertinent stafement. I think it is exactly 
accurate; the fact is I know it is accurate and the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Massachusetts know it is 
accurate. 2 

The Mexican Government doesn't and we don't. 


The United States and Mexico are in accord on one subject, 
and that is in making no provision for the families of the 
soldiers who are in the field. Mr. President, that is a phase of 
accord that I do not want to see go on as between these two 
Governments. I think we ought to follow the example of all 
the rest of the world on this subject. I put into this resolution 
a reference to the pay of Canadian soldiers, because the pay of 
Canadian soldiers is the pay and maintenance allowance of 
our next neighbor and also the standards of living in Canada 
are pretty much the same as are the standards of living in the 
United States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Ido. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
from Maryland has proposed, but I am opposed to putting in a 
provision here allowing a foreign Government to legislate for 
the United States, I think that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland should be amended. I think we 
ought to be more specific as to what the law of this country 
should be and not refer in it to a foreign country. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will send the Senator from North 
Dakota a copy of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to ask the 
Senator from Maryland whether or not he has yet offered his 
amendment? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have not yet offered it, but I am 
talking about my proposed amendment. I will send it to the 
Senator, and he can see the part that refers to the pay of en- 
listed men as provided for privates by the Canadian Government. 

Mr. President, I was speaking just now about the attitude of 
this country and of other countries on this subject, and I should 
like to go a little further with this article. I should like to 
show what Gen. Funston is saying about this thing; but I be- 
lieve that there are not enough Members of the Senate here 
really to dispose of this important proposition, and so I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Harding Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Hardwick Norris Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Husting Oliver Smith, 8. C. 
Broussard James Overman Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Page Sterling 
Chilton Jones Penrose homas 
Clap: Kenyon Pittman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo Kern Poindexter Townsend 
Culberson La Follette Pomerene Underwood 

olt Lane Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham Lee, Md Reed Wadsworth 
du Pont Lippitt Robinson Walsh 
Fall Lodge Shafroth Varren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Weeks 

allinger Martine, N. J. herman Willams 
Gronna Myers Shiels 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I desire to announce 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] and the Senator 
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from Mississippi [Mr. Wirrraars] are absent on the business of 
the Senate. é 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. SarrH of Michigan], and state that he is paired with 
“the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. TAddaur J. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I was discussing the 
opinion of an Army officer as expressed in this interview on the 
subject of excusing from duty men in the National Guard who 
have dependents at home. Of course compensation for their 
dependents would do away with the necessity of excusing them 
from duty. This article of Mr. Shepherd’s makes a quotation 
from an alleged interview with Gen. Funston, which I will read: 


“Can a man be a good soldier and do good work if he’s wondering 
whether his family at home has enough to eat?“ I asked n. Funston 
after leaving the jitney and making my way to his hot office. 

The General, whose perspiring head was leaving patches of dampness 
on the leather back of the huge chair in which he sat, leaned forward, 
saying earnestly : 

* Of course not. I permitted 14 men to return home yesterday because 
their dependents were suffering, and I have so many requests for 
relief on like grounds that it will prove necessary to release several 
thousand within the next few weeks.” 

These men are given 33 cents mileage homeward. Money which has 
been spent in bringing them to the border, feeding them, and out- 
fitting them, and then, after two weeks, sending them back home, 
isn’t wasted. It is our payment for the lesson that in our new Army 
plan we must provide well for the care of soldiers’ families if we are 
goling to insist on taking men away from their families into the Army. 

“What about my family?” is the biggest question in all milit 
camps along the border. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the fact that there is not any 
war at the present time, would not the Senator agree to the 
suggestion that it might be a good idea to return to their homes 
all the soldiers on the Mexican frontier who have dependents? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I think not. That is what I am 
arguing against at present, and I think if the Senator looks 
with the same earnestness as I do upon the general question 
of preparedness he would be willing to make any provision of 
money or otherwise in order that the 100,000 National Guards- 
men shall get the benefit of the actual military and disciplinary 
experience that is open to them on the Rio Grande. Their 
discipline ought not to be attacked here from behind by relieving 
any man who alleges he has dependents at home. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there may be something 
in that, although I apprehend they could get some training at 
home, as they have always had it, more or less; but why on 
earth we are holding so large an Army on the frontier when 
we have not any war with Mexico or with any other country, 
and we are now taking so much interest in those who have 
dependents at home, surpasses my comprehension. I would send 
them home or refuse to enlist married men in the National 
Guard, precisely as we do in the Regular Army. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not want to discuss with the 
Senator a question that affects the polities of a presidential 
campaign. D 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no such purpose. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator is not going to agree 
with me as to the goodness and wisdom of President Wilson’s 
policy, but I want the Senator to agree with me as to this: 
Here are 100,000 militiamen on the Rio Grande, and we all 
know that the Swiss system or any other system of citizen 
soldicry commences with a preliminary period of discipline. 

Now, setting aside the Presidential campaign—I hope the 
Senator will let that get out of his mind for a minute—and just 
taking up the opportunity of getting a citizen army that is thus 
presented to us, we have these men in camp now, and ought 
not that discipline to go on earnestly and honestly for the 
benefit of the preparedness of the United States? I am sure 
the Senator agrees with me about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is unduly ex- 
ercised over my desire to interject politics into this matter. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I care nothing about the political situa- 
tion at all, and I have always carefully refrained from criti- 
cizing the Democratic President, as the Senator knows, I have 
not been in the habit of doing that, and I am not going to engage 
in that now; but I still feel that sending to the front men who 
leave families and who leave gainful occupations, and holding 
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them in a hostile country, so far as climate is concerned, when 
there is not any war or any immediate prospect of war, is rather 
an absurd thing to do. 

The Senator constantly quotes the Swiss system, and I notice 
a the Senator’s amendment that he refers to what Canada has 

one. 
a Mr, LEE of Maryland. The Senator ought not to object to 
1a 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think we ought to be governed 
to any very great extent by what other countries are doing in 
these matters, especially a little Republic like Switzerland; 
or a dependency of Great Britain like Canada. Let us legislate 
for ourselves. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the great genius of 
ancient Rome along military lines and general lines of law was 
based on the fact that that great Government had the good 
sense to pick out the good things in the laws of all the nations 
she came in contact with, and I am amazed that the Senator 
from New Hampshire, himself a Canadian by birth, if I am cor- 
rectly informed, should say that we ought not copy a good thing 
from the laws of Canada. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not object to copying 
it, but I do object to putting it in our statutes in the way the 
Senator proposes, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I refer to it respectfully. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but it is in the Senator's amend- 
ment, and the proposition is to put it in the law, which certainly 
ought not to be done. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly; but it is a respectful ref- 
erence, and a limit, of course, is provided. It is no insult to 
the American eagle to refer to the amount that Canada pays to 
her soldiers. As to the Senator’s remark with reference to 
Switzerland, I desire to say that Switzerland is a Republic; 
she is an armed Republic; and she perfected the development of 
her militia on such a basis that the Swiss Republic is safe. 

The great thing for us to do is to protect our republican form 
of Government. The most precious thing we have is our re- 
publican form of government, and I do not want any centraliza- 
tionist who has an imperial yearning in his soul to come here 
and modify our National Guard system or abolish it—and that 
is about what was aimed at by some proposed amendments to 
the military law—in the interest of great military centraliza- 
tion in the hands of the Executive of the United States. Let 
us preserve our republican system; let us preserve our local 
self-government; because this great republican system is the 
best thing we have among all our precious things. 

Mr. President, that is why I am struggling here in the Senate 
to-day for this opportunity for discipline for the National 
Guard. I think the dependents of our soldiers ought to be 
looked out for; but the main thing, looking through the course 
of years, is that our system of Organized Militia should be pre- 
served. 

I am perfectly willing to agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that the Regular Army should be provided for in like 
manner, and I have an amendment drawn up designed to give 
the same kind of support to the dependents of members of the 
Regular Army; but I can not offer that under the item relating 
to pay for the militia, as it would be obviously out of order, 
However, I am going to offer in a few moments the other amend- 
ment which I have been discussing under the item providing pay 
for the militia, and I shall offer it on the theory that the House 
has opened wide the door by dealing with the question of the 
members of the guard who have responded to the call of the 
President and giving them a compensation for so responding, 
The House has very properly put this question under the pay 
item, because it is all a question of pay. 

Now, Mr. President, before offering the amendment, I call 
attention to another very pertinent thing; and I hope I will have 
the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire, because I 
believe he is in favor of some preparedness. We have two 
forces, the United States Army of about 90,000 men, and the 
National Guard, which on the call of the President more than 
doubled, so far as personnel is concerned, our Army on the 
border. I voted here in the Senate, probably with the Senator 
from New Hampshire and probably with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, for 250,000 Regular soldiers. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator’s remarks are very interesting; 
but I apprehend they would be more enlightening if the amend- 
ment could be read to the Senate, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I read it once, probably before the 
Senator came in, 
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Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will offer his amendment 
and permit it to be read, we would have a better understanding 
of his remarks. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am going to read it into the RECORD, 
whether it is ruled out of order or not. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, let it be read. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will read it for the benefit of the 

Senator. The amendment is: On page 13, at the end of line 12, 
to insert the following: 
And provided further, That all enlisted men of the National Guard 
who have herctofore or shall hereafter respond to the call of the Presi- 
dent for service shall, in case of those who have dependents that the 
enlisted men shall be shown to have supported before so responding, be 
entitled to extra pay in the nature of an allowance, to be paid out of 
said sum 

That is to say the appropriation that goes before— 


in such amount and in such manner as the Secretary of War shall 
direct for the support of such dependents for the time of such service, 
but in no case shall the total of the pay of such enlisted man and the 
amount of such extra pay allowance for his dependents exceed the total 
of the pay and similar allowance— 

I have erased from the amendment at that point the words 
“amounting to $54 a month! 
now paid to or for privates by the Canadian Government and as set 
forth in the report of the United States consul general at Ottaw 
Canada, to the 8 of State, dated July 3, 1916. (RECORD o 
July 3, 1916, p. 11971.) 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, just an inquiry at that point. 
Would the Senator have this amendment providing for the de- 
pendents of soldiers in the National Guard—and I am heartily 
in sympathy with the idea of providing for their dependents— 
apply to those members of the National Guard who have never 
left home? Information was given the other day to the effect 
that there was not a South Atlantic State whose National 
Guard had left the borders of the State outside of the National 
Guard of Virginia. Would it not be well to insert a proviso 
restricting the provisions of this paragraph to those members 
of the National Guard who are actually doing service on the 
Mexican border? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. No, Mr. President, for the reason 
that if the National Guardsman has left his home and is not 
taking part in his usual industry and is not getting his usual 
pay or income he is just as much without means to support his 
dependents if he is in a camp in Ohio, say, as he would be in a 
camp on the Rio Grande. The whole thing is a question of 
responding to the call of the President. There are 19 regiments 
that have not been called out. Those 19 are at home, and, of 
course, they would not be included under this amendment, and 
the men in those regiments, as the Senator will readily under- 
stand, are pursuing their usual daily industry and are in a 
position to take care of their families as ordinarily. 

Mr. President, I was going to go on and say that it is a 
question of importance tọ the discipline of the National Guard. 
Those who have been soldiers, for instante, like the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], will recognize how important it 
is that this great force of men, 100,000 or more, now on the 
Rio Grande should have this opportunity of 90 days’ discipline. 
The companies of the National Guard are being combined with 
the companies of the Regular Army and drilled as units; they 
are being combined for patrol and other purposes, and the co- 
operation between these men and their officers and the officers 
and men of the Regular Army at the front is sincere, honest, 
and efficient, and is having a wonderful effect upon the develop- 
ment of the discipline of this large force of American soldiers, 

Mr. President, that ought to go on. It ought not to be in- 
terrupted by excusing any man from the service, one here, one 
there, one there, until it runs up into the thousands, disrupting 
this process of discipline and development of this great body of 
citizen soldiers. The dependents should be cared for and the 
soldiers relieved of all anxiety on the subject. As I said a 
little while ago, I voted for an Army of 250,000 regular soldiers 
if you could get them, but you can not get them, I have the 
returns right here that I got from the department the other day, 
dated July 14. It seems that in 121 days 16,000 men have been 
enlisted out of the 20,000 that were authorized by Congress 
115 days ago. 

Why, Mr. President. the Regular Army is going forward 
to-day at the rate of only 1.000 men a month, and that is all. 
The net increase of the Regular Army, as the Senator from 
Oregon doubtless knows, is only 1,000 men a month. That is 
the net result of the enlistments over and above the losses. I 
have that from The Adjutant General himself, and it is a matter 
of public knowledge. 

Thus you are getting your Regular Army built up—this force 
for the protection of the United States that you are all talking 
about—at the rate of only 12,000 men a year. Twelve thousand 
men a year is all that it is going ahead. These may be hard 


times to get enlistments. from the standpoint of the industrial 
activity of the country, but from the standpoint of the warlike 
excitement that we have just gone through, these are easy 
times for enlistments. So I think on the whole they are prob-- 
ably average times for enlistments in the Regular Army; and 
you are only going ahead 1,000 men a month, and it costs you 
nearly $20 for every one you get. Nineteen dollars and some 
cents is the cost of enlisting these men in the Regular Army, 
for advertisements and all these other items of expenditure, 
The average price of getting the men to sign the enlistment 
docket is between $19 and $20, and you are getting 1,000 men 
a month ahead by that process. 

Are you for preparedness, or are you against it? That is the 
question. We have this great army of citizen soldiers down 
there on the Rio Grande, Why not take care of their de- 
pendents? As the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] just 
now said, it has already been arranged that we are not going 
to enlist any more men in the National Guard with de- 
pendents, so you are going to have no future trouble about 
that. The evil effect of letting these men with dependents come 
home now is the disruption of the discipline of the National 
Guard. Gen. Funston has described it as to the numbers in- 
volved, and from other sources of information I am informed 
that it is a very serious handicap in some of the commands. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, how many are there with 
dependents? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Nobody knows. The Senator has 
asked a very pertinent question; but this article which I quote 
from says that Gen. Funston said that he would have to release 
several thousand in the next few weeks. Now, it is estimated 
that anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent of the National Guard are 
involved in this disruption of discipline, because that is really 
what it amounts to in the long run; and it may be serious or it 
may not be serious. I have hoped all along, Mr. President, that 
the patriotism of our men in the National Guard would leap 
over this barrier, this tendered temptation to go home. The 
six-year enlistment clause was put up to every man that went 
into the National Guard, doubling their terms of service; and 
yet, Mr. President, they leaped over that barrier, resolute upon 
their patriotic duty. The new law was no help to the guard at 
all from the standpoint of this mobilization. Their development 
to the date of the call was under the old Dick law. Yet this 
body of men have done this through the discipline that came 
from their armory training and outfitting them with arms and 
clothing and sending them to camps occasionally in the summer 
and occasionally to rifle ranges. It was rather occasional. 
One of the best regiments in Maryland, the First Maryland Regi- 
ment, had not seen its colonel for three years until this mobiliza- 
tion took place under the President's call, Why? Because 
Congress had not provided for the disciplining of the National 
Guard, and the money was so scant that they had to send out 
regiments to the shooting ranges in battalions; and the com- 
mander of that regiment, an excellent officer, had not seen his 
regiment as a whole for three years until he met them, under 
the call of the President, at Laurel; and that was the kind of 
provision that Congress had been making for this important 
subject! 

Mr. President, we have got them all together now. The dis- 
patches of yesterday say they are having extra time on the 
shooting ranges. As I said just now, they are being disciplined 
with the Regular troops. 

I think the Thirteenth and Thirtieth Regiments of United 
States Infantry are at Eagle Pass. Those regiments have prob- 
ably not more than 40 men in a company. The National Guard 
of Maryland average about, say, 90 men in a company; and by 
making a combination of these two forces—Company A with a 
Company A and a Company B with a Company B, and so on—you 
get something like a full war-strength company, and for the first 
time possibly some of your Regular officers are handling full- 
strength war companies. 

Let us not stop this process. Let us go on in the interest of 
the preparedness of the United States, and let us do the fair 
thing by the National Guard.. Let us do the fair thing by the 
men who were willing to leave their daily vocations and their 
daily income and answer to the call of the President. We will 
not discuss whether the call was wise or not. We will not enter 
into that question with our friends on the other side. We will 
simply ask them to recognize the fact that the Guard is on the 
frontier and this is the opportunity to give them a genuine mili- 
tary experience. j 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

The Secretary. On page 13, at the end of line 12, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 
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Provided further, That all enlisted men of the National Guard who 
haye heretofore or shall hereafter tig ee to the call of the President 
for service shall, in case of those who have dependents that the enlisted 
man shall be shown to have supported before so responding, be entitled 

extra pay in the nature of an allowance to be paid out of sum, 

such amount and in such manner as the Secretary of War shall direct, 
for the support of such dependents for the time of such service; but in 


no case shall the total of the pay of such enlisted man and the amount 


of such extra-pay allowance for his dependents exceed the total of the 

y and similar allowance now paid to or for privates by the Canadian 
Bovernment, as set forth in the report of the Gnitea States consul gen- 
eral at Ottawa, Canada, to the Department of State dated July 3, 1916. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I will withdraw the 
latter part of that amendment, reading “ but in no case shall,” 
and so forth, and leave the payments entirely to the discretion 
of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to make a 
point of order against the amendment, for the reason that it is 
new and substantive legislation and no estimates have been 
made for it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the 
poms 5 order. I merely did not want to have a false impres- 

n t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule 
upon the point of order. : 

Mr. LODGE. All right; I will wait until the ruling is made. 
I can speak just as well then. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I call the attention of the Chair to 
the ruling of the Vice President. 

Mr. LODGE. If there is going to be discussion of the point 
of order, I do not yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule on 
the point of order. 

The Chair has had his attention called to the case to which 
the Senator from Maryland has already referred. The Chair 
thinks that the amendment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land is plainly obnoxious to Rule XVI and that the case pre- 
sented in his remarks did not comprehend the overruling of a 
point of order against an amendment where that amendment 
provided something not germane to the House provision. The 
provision which the House inserted in the bill relates solely to 
members of the National Guard who, at the time they respond 
to the call of the President, are Government employees, and it 
provides that they shall be restored to the positions occupied by 
them at the time of the call. The proviso offered by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland relates to extra pay for members of the 
National Guard, and, in the opinion of the Chair, is clearly 
general legislation and obnoxious to Rule XVI. 

Therefore the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to speak for only a 
moment. 

I wish to say, in regard to the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland, that I think from what he said my position or what 
I intended to say may have been misunderstood. I am not 
against providing for the dependent families of members of the 
National Guard called into the service. On the contrary, I am 
in favor of it; but I do not think it is wise or just to give that 
assistance to one part of your soldiers and not give it to all. It 
does not matter whether there are many soldiers in the Regular 
Army who have dependents or whether they are, as the Senator 
from Maryland says, negligible. If there is one man with de- 
pendents who is at the front in the Regular Army serving his 
country in time of war or disturbance, he ought to have the 
same provision for his dependents as the National Guard while 
they receive it; and if the amendment had not been ruled out of 
order I should have offered an amendment to it that whenever 
such payments were made for the benefit of the dependents of 
members of the National Guard similar payments should be 
made to take care of the dependents of the regular soldiers in 
service at that time, so that the provision for the dependents of 
the regular soldiers would cease and determine when those for 
the National Guard ended, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think that wherever an allowance is made to 
the families of dependent soldiers it ought to be paid to the 
families and not to the soldiers. 

Mr. LODGE. I quite agree with the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, The Secretary of War could do that, 
of course. He would attend to that. 

Mr. LODGE. Not only in England and Canada, where I 
know it is done, but I think among all the belligerents engaged 
in the present war, provision is made, by direct payment to 
dependent families, for their support during the absence of the 
husband or father or brother who had hitherto supported them; 
and I think that ought to be done by us when the National 
Guard is called out into service. We are told that we have not 


a war in Mexico or on the border, but we apparently have 
fighting, and we have called out the National Guard—for what 
military purpose it is not easy to see. I am not going into that 
side of the question at all; but I do want to make it perfectly 
plain that I favor the care of the dependents of our soldiers. I 
can not draw this line, as some Senators seem to desire to draw 
it, between the man who fights in the Regular Army and the man 
who fights in the National Guard. It seems to be thought 
necessary by the friends of the National Guard here to oppose 
everything for the Regular Army. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. One moment. I do not say the Senator from 
Maryland is doing that, because he said he meant to offer an 
amendment in that direction, which he said was out of order 
before he announced that he was going to offer it. But when 
the Army bill was up everything was done for the National 
Guard that could be done in that bill. Everything they had 
asked was done; and yet the committee have devoted their entire 
strength, and successfully, to preventing the United States from 
having volunteers. I do not mean the National Guard did this, 
but the little group of adjutants general down here did. I am 
happy to say that nobody of the National Guard from my State 
wes it. They were too broad-minded, too truly patriotic to 
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Now, I am ready to do everything possible for the National 
Guard, but I want also to care for the Regular Army. I wish to 
protect the United States; and I can not, for one, draw these 
discriminations. I wish to provide in every way for the National 
Guardsmen now on the frontier, and where there are dependents 
I want to have them taken care of, and I want the dependents of 
the regular soldiers taken care of at the same time. If we area 
just Nation, as we are a generous Nation, it will be done. 

Mr. REED and Mr. LED of Maryland addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want it understood 
that I had claimed recognition from the Chair with a view of 
appealing from the decision. 

Mr, REED. Very well. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will waive that right, of course, 
until the Senator from Missouri has spoken. 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Chair recognized several other 
Senators, but I am sure he did not intend to cut me out of the 
right of appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
that the Senator wished to take an appeal. The Chair will pre- 
serve the right of the Senator to take an appeal. 

Mr. LEP of Maryland. Will the Senator from Missouri go 
ahead, then? 

Mr. REED. No; I will wait. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has sustained the 
point of order made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN]. From that decision the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Ler] appeals. The question is, Shall the ruling of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
debate the appeal; but in justice to myself I want to say to 
the Senator from Maryland, and to anybody and everybody who 
may be interested in my position with reference to the matter 
that has been under discussion, that I am in favor as much as 
anybody of taking care of the dependents of those who have 
been called into the service of the Government in a military 
capacity. I did venture to suggest that I thought we might 
with propriety send the men who had dependents to their 
homes, in view of the fact that there were no hostilities of 
which I had any knowledge on the Mexican frontier or else- 
where. The Senator from Maryland took occasion to suggest 
in a very pointed way that I was not in favor of preparedness. 
Why, Mr. President, the votes I have cast will speak for them- 
selves. I have been in favor of a policy of very liberal appro- 
priations for the Army and Navy. I have sometimes thought 
I went beyond prudence; but no one can charge me fairly with 
having failed in my duty in that regard. I expect to continue 
in the same frame of mind, and to support the committees of 
this body, the men who are charged with these great appro- 
priations, in following their recommendations to a large extent, 
and favoring liberal appropriations both for the Regular Army 
and for the National Guard. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, may I be heard on the 
appeal? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, in your absence this 
question has been discussed twice in the Senate, and on each 
oceasion the Chair has held that where the House enters upon 
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a subject matter the Senate could pursue the same subject mat- 
ter and legislate, and that it was not obnoxious to the rule re- 
quiring estimates or prohibiting general legislation, for the 
simple reason that the Senate could not be precluded from legis- 
lating on the same subject on which the House had legislated, 
generally speaking. 

Mr. President, I want to get into the Reooxp the fact that we 
have had two cases here affecting two classes of Government em- 
ployees, and that in both of those two cases the House has legis- 
Jated, but that here, in a case where the House has legislated 
in reference to members of the National Guard, the point of 
order is sustained. In two cases where the House legisiated, one 
with reference to dentists and one with reference to employees 
in navy yards, as to the hours of leave, the Vice President held, 
and the Senate sustained him, that the Senate could go on and 
proceed to legislate, because the House had already entered that 
field 


Now, Mr. President, when we come to another class of citizens 
who are Government employees, and the most patriotic class of 
citizens in this country, let us say, the men who have answered 
to the appeal presented to them in the call of the President— 
and when they answered it looked very much like war—we find 
the doors closed for the relief of defendants by this ruling. even 
though the House has legislated in this bill and in this item as 
to another item affecting members of the militia answering the 
call 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. As I remember the ruling of the Chair in the 
case to which the Senator refers, it was held that the subject 
matter of the legislation was a reorganization of the Navy, and 
that therefore anything that affected that reorganization was 
germane and not separate and distinct legislation. I doubt 
whether the Senator can stretch that ruling to cover this case. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But it applied to the naval Dental 
Corps, and in this case it applies to the National Guardsmen 
who have responded to the call of the President. That is the 
language of the House. The House legislated with reference 
to National Guardsmen responding to the call of the President. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but, Mr. President, the subject matter 
of this legislation is appropriations. It is an appropriation 
bill pure and simple. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Why, the whole thing was on an 
appropriation bill, Mr. President. Both of those items were on 
appropriation bills, and it was general legislation that the House 
had attached to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WORKS. It was an appropriation bill, but the particular 
portion of it involved was practically a reorganization of the 
Navy; and it was upon that theory, as I remember, that the 
Chair ruled. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will refresh the recollection of the 
Senator by reading a little from the remarks of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Gronrna], at page 12991: 


According to the ruling of the Chair on that particular day, I 
believe the Senator from Nevada is right. I believe we have as much 
right to a t the amendment offered by him as we had to accept the 
amendment that was under discussion the other day. I wish to read 
the ruling of the Chair on thet occasion : 

“The Vier PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the rule of the Senate to 
the effect that general legislation may not be attached to an appro- 
priation bill, still when the House of Representatives s the door 
gal ds to enter upon a field of general legislation which has to 
do with a subject of this character the Chair is going to rule, but. of 
course, the Senate can reverse the ruling of the Chair that the House 
having opened the door the Senate of the United States can walk in 
through the door and pursue the feld.“ 


In this particular case in which I have appealed from the 
decision of the Chair we are pursuing the particular field of 
members of the National Guard who have responded to the call 
of the President as to whom the House has legislated. 

Mr. Smoot. That is corrert. 

1 = * This amendment, then, is simply pursuing that par- 
cular field. 

Mr. Suoor. The field that is to be pursued under this amendment 
is to increase the leave of absence for certain employees of the Gov- 
5 the House did not legislate upon that subject directly 
r Are Sn It affects every 8 in the Na Department. 
Mr. Sarcor. The House has not inserted in the bill one word about 
increased leave of absence, and that ts the sub. before the Sennte 
at this time. What the Chair has to rule upon is whether the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada ts eral legislation, and 
m Aes changing existing law it is general legislation upon an appro- 
priation 5 

Mr. President, we have general legislation here affecting the 
status of members of the National Guard who responded to 
the call of the President—general legislation of a very broad 
sort. The House has opened the door, and the ruling that I 


have appealed from closes the door to the Senate. 


Mr. Ourver. I should like to hear the amendment read. 
e Ou page 114, after the amendment Neretofore agreed 
ARY. 74, after amendment heretofore a 
8 Une ote — ¢ e 8 > x =n 
That each and every employee of the na ards, gun factorie 

naval stations, and arsenals of the United States 88 is hereby 
8 80 days leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of pay 

uring such leave: Provided, That it shall be lawful to allow pro rata 
leave only to those 12 consecutive months or more: And pro- 
vided further, That in all cases the heads of divisions shall have dis- 
cretion as to the time when the leave can best be allowed.” 

Now, this was the statement of the Senator who offered the 
amendment; 

Mr. PITTMAN., Mr, President, the other day the question before the 
Senate when this ruling was made by the Vice President which has just 
eign apa kod on 3 first Ronee in Moc A eee — be ee 

members o e Den 0 re; 
to the Dental Corps. * 5 1 

Mr. President, I call your attention to the fact that this House 
provision changes the law in this appropriation with reference 
to members of the National Guard responding to the call of the 
President—a very much larger field of application. 


It absolutely changed the law affect! z 
vision in the bu for doctors as it 1 3 there wane 
provision in the bill for a Hospital Corps as it came from the House, but 
not for dentists, and the Senator therefore introduced this amendment. 

I will read only a line or two, but it will give the Chair the object 
of the amendment. 

Then he goes on to quote from the amendment as to the naval 
Dental Corps. Then the Senator from Nevada proceeded : 

Now, it goes on for 
to these dentists that was never taken up in the House at Al 

Now, then, the very skillful Senator from Utah, this wonderful par- 
Hamentarian, was the other day mantaining a stand, I believe, if my 
memory serves me right, just the opposite from what he Is now taking. 
Sind age e hor e omaha eae Te tome 
door for a consideration of the whole subject by this body. pe 

So let me repeat, it has been decided twice by your predeces- 
sor in the chair, and in the last few days, that when the House 
opens the door by legislating on an appropriation bill with 
reference to a given class, the Senate can proceed. For that 
reason I make this appeal, and I hope that the Senate will pro- 
ceed consistently with reference to the most patriotic class 
that has come before it lately for its legislative consideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I did not think that the 
ruling of the Vice President was correct the other day in the 
terms in which he stated it. The language which the Senator 
from Maryland has just read from the Record, used by the 
Vice President at that time, seems to me to be altogether too 
comprehensive for any practical application to be made of it. 
To attempt to decide whether a specific amendment Is general 
legislation or not, using such general terms as the Vice Presi- 
dent used when he stated that when the House opens the door 
the Senate might walk through it and pursue a field, can not, 
I think, be any accurate guide in drawing the line of distinc- 
tion between what may be considered general legislation and 
what may not, or how far the Senate can deal with the matter 
which the House placed in the bill. It seems to me that the 
true inquiry should be, What is the field that the House has 
entered upon? What is the specific proposition that the House 
has placed in the bill which is general legislation? 

The provision here, to be specific, is that the officers and en- 
listed men of the National Guard, Government employees, who 
respond to the call of the President for service, shall at the 
expiration of the military service to which they are called be 
restored to the positions occupied by them at the time of the 
call. That is general legislation. The House having entered 
upon it, I think the Senate without violating its rule as to 
placing upon general appropriation bills matters of general 
legislation could make such changes as it chose in relation to 
the proposition of restoring members of the guard to their 
positions in the Government employ. To say that when the 
House attempts to do that the Senate can place upon a bill, 
relating to the same subject matter and the same specific propo- 
sition, a new provision of law providing how the Secretary of 
War shall compensate the dependents of the National Guards- 
men who have gone to the field is to place upon the bill a 
piece of legislation relating to an entirely different subject 
and by no construction or stretch of language or imagination 
ean it be considered to be dealing with the same subject which 
the House dealt with, except to say that they both concern the 
National Guard, and, of course, that would include any legisla- 
tive proposition no matter how remote or different from that 
entered upon by the House. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senator is entirely mistaken. I 
wish to call his attention to the fact that it deals with the en- 
listed men who answer to the call of the President and nobody 
else, and the same class exactly that the House dealt with. In- 
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cidentally there is an effect upon the dependents, but the pay is 
to the enlisted man who responded to the call of the President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For the purpose of my argument it is 
perfectly immaterial. The House provision attempts to deal 
with the offices which the enlisted men—the Government em- 
ployees—have left. The legislation proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee amendment proposes to deal with the compensation of 
the enlisted men, increasing their salaries, which is a subject 
entirely remote from that dealt with by the House. 

So I think the ruling of the Chair is perfectly correct. 

Mr, REED, Will the Senator from Maryland allow me to 
make this suggestion? As to an amendment embodying the same 
principle covered by his amendment—indeed, an amendment 
which, I think, was an exact copy of the bill passed by the 
House—notice has been given that it will be offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]. Notice of a motion to 
suspend the rules was also given. That motion can be taken 
up to-day, a day's notice having been given. I simply make the 
suggestion in the interest of saving time. The Senator knows 
I am in favor of the principle contained in his proposition. I 
ain also in favor of going further and providing for additional 
pay for these men. I make that suggestion in order that we may 
possibly save a long debate on this field. I say to the Senator 
frankly that I am in favor of his amendment, but I can not con- 
vince myself that it is not obnoxious to the rule, although I 
should like very much to do so if I could. But we can get at 
this question, and get at it directly, under the notice given by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I gave a similar notice with ref- 
erence to a kindred measure last night. The chairman of the 
committee very kindly consented to an adjournment instead of 
a recess in order that the notice might become effective to-day. 

Now, to save the time and get this matter to a vote, would it 
not be well to just waive any further insistence upon the point 
of hry and to take the matter up in the manner I have sug- 
gest 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I should like to agree to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Missouri, but there are two grave 
reasons why it should not be done. The ruling has been clearly 
made here that where a subject matter is open the Senate can 
pursue it. I stick absolutely in this amendment to the subject 
matter of the members of the National Guard who responded 
to the call of the President. There is no change from that sub- 
ject in a word of that amendment. 

Mr. President, I should like to yield to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Missouri, but he takes the matter up in an en- 
tirely different way. He handles it aside from any action by 
the House as a new bill and a new subject, and he enters upon 
the domain of this relief handicapped by having to have two- 
thirds of the Senate to set aside the rule. So his proposition 
as it stauds is practically hopeless, I fear. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from California? ` 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will yield the floor to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am not very favorably dis- 
posed toward general legislation on an appropriation bill. I 
think the rule of the Senate in that respect should be rather 
strictly construed. I took a very slight part in the discussion 
that took place after an appeal had been taken from the Chair 
in the case referred to by the Senator from Maryland. I believe 
in that case that the ruling of the Chair was correct. I think 
so yet. But for myself, I based it upon the theory that the 
legislation in that case as it had come to us from the House was 
intended to reorganize entirely the Army. The Senate deter- 
mined that in order to complete that reorganization it was 
necessary to add another bureau, and that seemed to me to be 
strictly within the rule of the Senate. It was general legisla- 
tion of the very same kind and connected with legislation that 
had already taken place in the House, simply adding to it. 
But I do not think that can be appealed to as justifying the 
position taken by the Senator from Maryland now. I think the 
ruling of the Chair is perfectly right myself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will not discuss the late 
ruling of the Vice President made on that occasion, which I 
confess was something of a shock to me, I rise simply for the 
purpose of making an illustration as to where a ruling of that 
kind may lead us. Rule XVI which deals with general legisla- 
tion deals with another matter, and that is that no salary can 
be increased or appropriation increased for any purpose unless 
it is estimated for. 

Now, let us suppose in the District appropriation bill, which 
probably contains salaries for 500 people, more or less, the 


House increased a salary that had not been estimated for. 
Does anyone suppose that the House having opened that door 
the Committee on Appropriations could have taken 100, or 200, 
or 800, or 500 other salaries that had not been estimated for 
and increased them on the hypothesis that the House had in- 
ereased one salary and thus opened the door for the Senate to 
pursue it? 

I simply cite that as an illustration of the danger of the 
proposition involved in the idea that when the House opens the 
door we can pursue it to the end. 

I rarely ever dissent from the opinions of the Vice President, 
because I think that he is very accurate, as a rule. When I 
read that opinion I thought it was a dangerous proposition; and 
certainly, Mr. President, it would become extremely dangerous 
if the Senate, pursuing the matter after the House had opened 
the door, should undertake to place upon the bill provisions that 
were not gecmane to the matter that the House had inserted. 
It seems to me that this is a case where that suggestion applies 
with a great deal of force. 

I feel that the decision of the Chair was absolutely correct, 
and will take pleasure in voting to sustain the Chair in the 
decision that the Chair announced. 

Mr. WARREN. There is not any doubt in my mind about the 
correctness of the ruling of the Chair. Without reference to 
what may have occurred the other day on other matters, the 
rules governing appropriation bills are very plain, and they 
have been generally followed for a great many years. 

The proposition of the Senator from Maryland is obnoxious 
to almost every feature of the rules regarding appropriation 
bills. It of course proposes legislation; it has not been esti- 
mated for; it has not been reported here from a standing com- 
mittee. Besides this, it increases an appropriation. It has not 
been put in here as an amendment one day before being printed 
and sent to a committee, as the rule provides. 

So, starting from the very first, it is against the rules. The 
facts are that it increases an appropriation without an estimate. 
It increases it without law. It entirely changes law. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator permit an interrup- 
tion? There is no increase whatever in this appropriation by 
this amendment, It does not increase a single dollar. 

Mr. WARREN. That is entirely evading the question. If 
the Senator reflects a moment, he will know that, because the 
whole provision under discussion is specifically the pay of sol- 
diers. Now, whether they are National Guards or whether they 
are regular soldiers, the money goes into one fund, and soldiers 
must be paid their regular stipend under the law, regardless 
of whether their accounts are short or long. If the money 
provided for that purpose is expended for another purpose, the 
salary or regular pay of troops must be paid just the same, 
So, really, it is a direct addition to an item of appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The question is, Shall the deci- 
sion of the Chair stand as the decision of the Senate? [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. 
The decision of the Chair stands as the decision of the Senate. 
The question now is upon the amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is, on 
page 12, line 10, after the numerals “ $23,000,000,” to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter one of the enlisted men detached from the 
Army at large for aug at each of the recruit depots under the provisions 


of the act of June 12, 1906, shall, while so detached, have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a regimental sergeant major. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
16, beginning at line 14. It was passed over at the request of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor] and proposes to 
insert the following: 

Hereafter headquarters clerks shall be known as Army field clerks 
and shall receive pay at the rates berein provided, and after 12 years 
of service, at least three years of which shall have been on detached 
duty away from permanent station, or on duty beyond the continental 
limits of The United States, or both, shall receive the same allowances, 
except retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, Quarter- 
master Corps, and be subject to the rules and Articles of War. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since asking the amendment to 
go over I have discussed the amendment with a number of offi- 
cers of the department. The amendment on page 16 I have no 
objection to, but I wish to refer to the amendment beginning on 
page 17, reading as follows: 

Hereafter headquarters clerks shall be known as Army field clerks 
and shall receive piy Rl rates herein provided, and after 12 years 


of service, at least ears of which shall have been on detached 
duty away from permanent station, or on duty beyond the continental 
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except retirement, as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, Quarter- 
master Corps, and shall be subject to the rules and Articles of War. 

I have received hundreds of protests from clerks in the Quar- 
termaster Corps against this proposed amendment, and per- 
haps it will be as well for me to read one of those protests in 
the shape of a letter, as all the others are along the same line. 
The letter is as follows: 

As a citizen of the State of New York and as a servant of the United 
States continuously since August, 1889, I beg you to consider the fol- 
lowing individual petition : 

. Senate amendment to Army 8 act for fiscal year 1917, 
on pace 17, lines 1 to 9, provides for the creation of a corps of field 
clerks from clerks in the Quartermaster Corps who shall have had a 
total service of 12 years, 3 of which shall have been away from perma- 
nent stations within the continental limits of the United States. 

This corps of 200 feld clerks will be entitled to commutation of quar- 
ters, to heat and light, to free medical service for themselves and 
families, and to purchase of subsistence and other supplies from the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, all of which is worth approximately 
$600 a year. In addition, these clerks are now planning to have subse- 
quent Congresses give them full pay of pay clerks and retirement privi- 


lege. 

2. Without reference to efficiency it is proposed to reward a class of 
clerks for no other reason than that they ve served three years away 
from permanent stations In the United States. This sole requirement 
for appointment as field clerk will bar a considerable number of desery- 
ing clerks of the Quartermaster Corps from the benefits conferred by 


the act. 
8. There are many clerks in the large offices of the Quartermaster 
chief clerk, principal clerk, or 


Ts occupying responsible positions o 

clerks in charge of important work who never have been considered 
available for detached or foreign service because the officers under 
whom they served did not want to be deprived of the services of these 
clerks. Now, when they feel that they had a right to hope for an even 
chance with the other clerks of the corps on account of tong and appre- 
ciated service they find that this very service has debarred them from 
advancement. 

4. Being one of the clerks thus debarred from getting any part in the 
liberality of Congress I most respectfully request that the amendment be 
phrased to recognize ability and efficiency and to giye these qualities an 
even chance with time service. 

As I stated, Mr. President, this is only a sample of the many 
protests that I have received. It seems to me the amendment 
as drawn would do a great injustice to hundreds of clerks in the 
Quartermaster Corps. 

I am told that the clerks who are considered most capable, the 
best qualified for the positions that they hold, are the ones em- 
ployed in permanent stations, and they are held there at the re- 
quest of the heads of divisions. Those clerks are not called 
out in the field and they have not been, as seen in the case of the 
gentleman writing the letter I have just read. He has been in 
the service since August, 1889, and under this amendment it 
would be impossible for him to receive any benefits. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator state what his salary is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not looked it up, and I really do not know 
what his salary is; but I think if there are benefits to be granted 
clerks in the Quartermaster Corps by commutation of quarters, 
for light, heat, and so forth, the clerk writing me, if his state- 
ment is correct, is entitled to the benefits, and if he is denied 
them and they are allowed to others, he is discriminated against. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to that, the statement is not 
correct. The War Department computes it at $338. 

Mr. SMOOT. They compute the amount for computation of 
quarters and heat and light at $300? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; and whatever the advantages are, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are other advantages enumerated in the 
letter. I will ask the Senator whether they all enjoy the ad- 
vantages to-day as named in the letter and are haying free 
medical service for themselves and family. 

Mr. WARREN. So far as medical service is concerned, the 
employees at distant points who desire the privilege have it, so 
far as I know. 


Mr. SMOOT. Whether they are working at a permanent sta- 
tion or not? 
Mr. WARREN. They do not have commutation of quarters. 


So far as buying of the quartermaster is concerned, I do not 
know that has ever been denied to anybody, either an enlisted 
man or officer or employee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judge from this that it has been or else he 
would not make the statement that he does. The clerk says—— 

Mr. WARREN, Three hundred and thirty-eight dollars is the 
amount which was sent from the War Department to the com- 
mittee as being the benefit amount to each man. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does that include the purchase of subsistence 
and other supplies from the quartermaster? r 

Mr. WARREN. It does not include it because there is noth- 
ing in that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the statement made in the letter is not 
correct? 

Mr. WARREN. Ido not think itis. He does not say as to the 
specific amount. How are you going to tell what the amount is 
or what any man might buy of the quartermaster? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course he could estimate that amount, as 
far as that is concerned. 

It seems to me, if there is the discrimination as is outlined in 
the letter, it is unjust to the great majority of clerks in the 
Quartermaster’s Department. If there is no injustice, I, of 
course, have nothing further to say; but if there is an injustice 
the provision ought to go out of the bill. 

I will withhold the point of order against the amendment until 
I hear what the Senator from Wyoming has to say in relation to 
the benefits of it or why it should be adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is always a vexatious mat- 
ter to undertake to adjust the pay or allowances of the clerks of 
the Government, as it sometimes is with the clerks of private 
parties. The Senator I presume knows, as we all do, that there 
has been agitation and attempted legislation for years about an 
old-age retirement pension for civil employees of the Govern- 
ment, and the Senator knows that those clerks have never been 
able to agree because cach class Is very liable to figure its own 
position without figuring the others. Hence no legislation at 
all, when it might have been had years ago had a broader and 
more unselfish spirit prevailed. 

Here in this matter of clerks under consideration there is a 
wide and distinct difference between a clerk in the Quarter- 
master’s Department who has his home either in Washington 
or New York or wherever he is permanently located and where 
he can live with his family as differentiated from the man who 
has to go here and there and yonder, everywhere, where he 
can not take his family, where he must support his family at 
home in one place and support himself at the same time in an- 
other place. 

Take it on the Mexican border, for instance; there have been 
over 90 different quartermaster’s clerks serving on the border 
before the National Guard was detailed for service there, and 
now that number is perhaps doubled. They have the expense 
down there of furnishing themselves quarters, light, heat, and ` 
food and all the necessities and then to take care of their 
families at home exactly the same as if each clerk were living 
with his family. 

There has been for a long time a desire on the part of the 
department to have something done to cover the extra expense 
of these employees. They happen to be in two lines, those who 
are clerks to the General Staff, and field clerks, and those in 
the Quartermaster’s Department, who have to go out from 
their homes and are subject to similar conditions. One of these 
classes is provided for in the regular annual Army appropria- 
tion bill, and has been for years, and a list given of the grade 
of the clerks and the salaries paid. 

That is provided for again in this bill, but the quartermaster’s 
clerks and The Adjutant General’s in all the other depart- 
ments are provided for as to salaries and the grades and num- 
bers are given in the legislative, executive, and judicial ap- 
propriation bill. 

The quartermaster’s clerks go out and do exactly the same 
way as the headquarters clerks. They live away from home the 
same, and certainly ought to have the same privileges. I think 
the Senator will admit that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows, of course, that there are 
clerks in some of the departments who are called in the ficld 
and they are generally allowed a per diem for the actual days 
they are in the field service. 

Mr. WARREN. That is for a very short time usually. 

Mr. SMOOT. But this it seems to me is broader than that. 
If they have served 12 years and 3 years of that have been 
spent in a foreign country they shall receive the same allowances 
heretofore allowed by law for pay clerks of the Quartermaster’s 
Department with the exception of retirement. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator will notice that it is exactly 
the same as to this number of quartermaster’s clerks—200—as 
to all headquarters clerks. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to say to the Senator is that if 
these 200 clerks have served three years in a foreign country, 
with a total service of 12 years, and now are working in any 
permanent station, then they are granted the allowances pro- 
vided for in the amendment. The other clerks, who have always 
been compelled to work at a permanent station—not because 
they wanted to do so, but because they were so qualified for the 
work that the heads of the departments required them to 
serre—and who have served 27 years at a permanent station, 
are not entitled to this allowance. That seems to me to be 
unjust. 

Mr. WARREN. The clerks who are serving at those places 
have had the increase of their salaries from time to time with- 
out this—away from extra expense, They are a class that are 
not on the move all the time. Taken altogether, it is con- 
sidered by the department—and we felt that it was just—that 
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the extra compensation and allowances, by and large, year 
after year, during a whole service for these transitory clerks, 
if I may term them such, did not more than make their places 
equal to those who have permanent quarters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. the trouble in it is, as I under- 
stand, that it gives to a clerk who is stationed to-day at a per- 
manent station an allowance if he has served 12 years, and 3 
years of the 12 years have been served outside of the country, 
whereas there may be clerks working in the same office who 
have worked twice as many years as has this clerk, and one of 
them would draw an allowance and the other would not. It 
seems to me the amendment ought to be so worded that that 
discrepancy should be avoided. I can not help believing that it 
is a discrepency and that it is unjust to the clerk who has 
served during a longer number of years. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the letters which have come 
to the Senator from Utah are very similar to those which have 
come to the committee and which have come to me. The clerks 
who have a local station, an abiding place, who live with their 
families, desire to receive everything which other clerks who are 
differently situated receive; and I suppose it is natural for them 
to want everything there is in sight. It is that competition—I 
might say that jealousy—that requires that each man shall 
claim the mest that any other man receives, regardless of con- 
tingent circumstances, 

The men who are on the go, the men who have to go to differ- 
ent points of the United States, have not the same opportunity 
to rise in the way of promotion, because their time is broken and 
their efforts scattered, while the men who are in service here 
in Washington or over at Philadelphia or New York are under 
the eyes of the chiefs of divisions; their work is examined in 
comparison one with another, and the deserving ones get pro- 
motion and receive a higher rate of salary than the man can 
possibly claim who goes from post to post and from field to 
field. Does the Senator from Utah think that the man living 
here in Washington or living in New York with his family, with 
no extra expense for his own living, should have the same pay 
- as the man who, against his will, is required to go down on 
the Mexican border and in the towns there to take whatever 
may come, and who may have to pay two or three prices, per- 
haps, and, at the same time, to support his family at home? 
Does the Senator think that would be just? - 

Mr. SMOOT. If this amendment applied only to the Mexican 
border and was entirely an emergency matter, It would be a dif- 
ferent question; but this is to continue forever hereafter unless 
it be changed by a subsequent law. 

Mr. WARREN. It applies only to the number that are doing 
this extra work. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will apply to the clerks who are in the 
Philippine Islands; it will apply to the clerks who are in the 
Hawaiian Islands; it will apply to the clerks who go from the 
State of New York to any other State. It seems to me that it 
would be an injustice to have this change apply hereafter, as a 
-eler’: who is living in New York must pay his rent; he must 
pzy for the food he eats; and he must pay all expenses attached 
to his living. I will admit that, perhaps, there is a little more 
expense in traveling than there would be if living at home; but 
that is not all there is in this amendment. 

For instance, a clerk called upon me the other day who had 
served in the Philippines for four years and he had also served 
somewhere in Europe—I have forgotten now where—for a num- 
ber of years. He is now located at a permanent station. Under 
this amendment he says he will be allowed the same as is now 
allowed to the pay clerks in the Quartermaster Corps. He 
further says that working beside hin in the same office is a 
clerk who has served as a clerk in the quartermaster’s: office 
twice as long as he, but that clerk will not receive the benefits 
under this amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. That is not a fair statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the statement that he made to me, 

Mr. WARREN. Doubtless that Is so; but the reason it is 
not fair is that this provides for only 200 clerks out of the 
number the Senator has stated and only provides for those that 
are on the move. For instance, I mentioned 90 clerks on the 
border. The addition of this guard has called for sixty-odd 
men more. There are one bundred and fifty odd men there. 
There is continually a call for more; but there is about an 
even 200 in the various places. For instance, if there is a 
camp anywhere, or if anything is going on at any point. no 
matter where, in this country or in any other country where 
clerks are required, they draw from this number who get this 
extra compensation. It only provides for that number—200. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as 
well to allow this matter to go to conference and thrash it out 
there; but I am quite sure that there will be a discussion of the 


question between the conferees. The Senator from Wyoming 
knows that I do not want to do an injustice to any clerk in the 
Government service, and he also knows that I do not want any 
discrimination between the same class of clerks, 

Mr. WARREN. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I have in bringing the matter 
to the attention of the Senate is that it does look to me as 
though there is a discrimination here between the clerks of 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Utah 
is proceeding in the right way about it. I have not the slightest 
interest, and the members of the committee have not the slightest 
interest, except that which the Senator has, to do justice with 
and between the clerks. 

As the Senator says, the matter can go to conference. We do 
not know exactly what the House wanted, and for this reason: 
The House Military Committee undertook to handle this ques- 
tion, but the proposed legislation was ruled out on a point of 
order in the House. The rules there are somewhat different 
from what they are here. So the only thing the House could do 
was to put in the old number of clerks for the department and 
the field clerks together, which the department does not want. 
It wants them separated, and it wants a good many more in 
number and some of them to have larger salaries. We have got 
it in such shape, if the Senator please, that it may go to con- 
ference—the whole subject—and if it shall appear that the pro- 
vision would work any injustice it can be remedied in confer- 
ence. If the Senator himself would suggest something different 
I should be very glad to see it considered in the conference, for 
there is no favoritism in this case; certainly, none is intended. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be that none was intended, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I am sure on the wording of the amendment that there 
is favoritism. 

Mr. WARREN, I shall be glad if the Senator’s wisdom will 
suggest a remedy. It is a matter that we have studied over for 
many and many a month. If there is anything wrong, we want 
to know it, but we can not take alone merely ex parte testimony 
from interested clerks a long way from here, who state their 
opinions, erroneous as they must be oftentimes. We do not want 
to accept that alone. We are willing to consider all of that, 
but we want to consider the entire matter. and we should be 
very glad if the Senator from Utah, when the subject goes to 
conference, would suggest any way to better it. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President, the committee gave this section 
of the bill very careful consideration. The chairman then ap- 
pointed the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from 
Tennessee as a subcommittee to look into the matter, which 
they did very thoroughly, and they reported back this section 
as it now reads. After some discussion it was adopted. 

I think there is one point that the committee had in view 
which the Senator from Utah does not take into consideration, 
and which will doubtless be brought out in the conference, for 
we all know that the Senator from Utah does not want to do 
anyone an inustice. The thought of the committee in consider- 
ing this matter was, after the passage of this bili, to make these 
200 field men who have served that length of time, field clerks, 
They will then spend all of their time in the field and not be 
called back to their homes, as the Senator suggests. 

If that is the construction which the conference committee 
will place upon the provision, it will certainly do no injustice 
to the clerks in the office, but will be doing an act of justice to 
the clerks who will be required to be in the field all the time. 
The plan is that there shall be 200 field clerks in the field con- 
stantly, and that those 200 field clerks shall receive this al- 
lowance. The provision is fair to the field clerks and does not 
do an injustice to the department clerks. I hope the Senate 
members of the conference committee will be able to retain 
the provision in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the only question in my mind 
about that is that the quartermaster may call, and no doubt 
will call, these 200 clerks into the field, and they thereafter 
will be classified as field clerks, as the Senator bas said; but, 
if my information is correct, the clerks who will be called for 
this service are not the clerks who are best qualified as clerks 
in the Quartermaster Corps. Most of the clerks best quali- 
fied for the work are the clerks who have never had a chance 
to go into the field, who have never been called into the field, 
because the heads of divisions have wanted them to stay in the 
positions which they have occupied at the permanent station, 
That is my information. Whether it is true or not, I do not 
know; but that is one of the complaints made by the clerks 
who are not going to receive any benefit under this amendment, 
There must be at least a thousand of them, are there not, I 
will ask the Senator from Wyoming? 
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Mr. WARREN. There are some seven hundred and odd, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, there are a thousand altogether? 

Mr. WARREN. I do not think there are so many. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are not far from that number. 


Mr. WARREN. There are about 700 altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the 200 here would make 900 clerks, 

Mr. WARREN. No; I repeat there are about 700 altogether. 

Mr. BRADY. My information leads me to believe that the 
best clerks are sent into the field. I may be mistaken about 
that; but I think when the department sends men out on special 
service they try to get men who are entirely competent. I 
think the Senate, on investigation, will ascertain that these 
clerks do not want to be sent to the field; that they would 
prefer to stay in the office and take the office allowance rather 
than to leave their homes and go to the field. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is a fact that the 
Quartermaster General tries to send into the field the single 
men, men whose physical condition will allow them to stand 
the travel and hardship incident to going wherever they are 
sent. I think that is the truth of the matter; but so far as the 
qualifications of the clerks are concerned, I think the informa- 
tion I have is correct, that the very best clerks in the Quarter- 
master Corps are kept in the permanent stations because of 
the fact that the heads of divisions must have competent 
clerks to do the work that is required in the office. 

Mr. WARREN. And they are of the class now receiving the 
highest pay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I understand the Sen- 
ator has very kindly consented to withdraw the amendment 
and to leave the matter to the conferees. I desire, however, 
to ask that the amount in line 13, on page 16, be changed from 
“ $19,650" to “$53,742,” and that the amount in line 11, on 
page 17, be reduced from “$151,000” to “$67,600,” making 
quite a reduction in the two items. 

I move, first, in line 13, on page 16, to strike out “$19,650” 
and to insert “ $53,742.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Then, in line 11, on page 17, I move 
to amend the committee amendment by striking out “ $151,000” 
and inserting “ $67,600.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The question now is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 17, beginning in line 1 and ending in line 11, as 
amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The SECRETARY. On page 43, line 20, it is proposed to amend 
the committee amendment by striking out “ $20,280,000” and 
inserting “ 816.000.000.“ 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that that be acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 66, in the 
item relative to “ordnance stores, ammunition,” in line 13, 
after the word “ manufacture,” to insert “and purchase.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 90, after line 
19, to strike out: 


Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the United States while making or causing to be made 
with a stop watch or other time-measuring device, a time study of 
any job of any such employee between the starting and completion 
thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while ange upon 

nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS] and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] are 
interested in that amendment. I see the Senator from New 
Jersey is present. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Werexs] is interested in that amendment. I do not 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, but I think the Senator 
ought to be here when the amendment is being considered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think he will be here in a moment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I trust that 
the amendment of the Senate committee striking out the provi- 


sion in the House bill on page 90, beginning in line 20 and end- 
ing in line 5, on page 91, will not be agreed to. The amendment 
of the Senate committee striking out the language of the House 
would make possible the installation of the so-called time-watch 
system in factories operated by the Government. Of course we 
can not prevent the installation and operation of such systenis 
in private institutions, in mills and plants operated by private 
parties, but to me the whole thought is so barbarous that in 
my opinion our Government should have no connection with it, 
but should spurn it and drive it out of every plant under its 
control. I refer to the system known as the Taylor system. 
Mr. Taylor, I believe, at one time was a laborer. He found it 
wise, for purposes of his own or for the profit of his employer, 
to inaugurate the so-called Taylor system, which Is a time- 
watch system. We can all tolerate—I can, I know—a time 
watch being held over a race horse to find out what he may ac- 
complish in a given time; but to have an officer of the Govern- 
ment hold such a watch over a workman in the employ of the 


Government, a workman who is doing his honest best for hi8 


employer, I feel is most humiliating and belittling and con- 
trary to the spirit of American institutions, 

I do not believe that the God of humanity breathed the breath 
of life into man that he should live to work, but that he should 
work in order to live, and there is a very wide difference be- 
tween the two, 

There was a time in my life when I believed there was no 
limit to human force. I was thrown upon my own resources 
very early in life. I was blessed with good health and a fair 
physique, and I thought there was no limit to human strength. 
I used to find myself fatigued almost to the limit, but I had the 
idea—God knows where I got it—that when I was tired I must 
still persist in toil and get a little more tired. I felt that that 
was a proper method of disciplining the human frame and dis- 
ciplining my muscles, I have since learned that I did all that 
sort of thing at the expense of my general physical health. I 
believe I was foolish in indulging that thought. I believe there 
is such a thing to-day as human life wearing out. I used to 
think it was like a sort of storage battery, that it kept supply- 
ing itself; but I have come to realize that that is not the case, 
I feel that it is on absolute belittlement upon the part of the 
United States Government to employ a system under which 
one man shall stand over another man with a time watch in his 
hand, measure his every movement, and ascertain just how ləng 
he may take to put his shovel in a pile of sand and how long it 
may take him to flirt it around in some other direction. 

This system, which has been in vogue in some establishments 
for some time, has come to be denominated “the speeding-up 
system.” That speeding up is desired in order to make dollars, 
mayhap for an employer, and in some cases the employer may 
be the United States Government. As I have said. we can not 
prevent the use of such a system in private institutions, but to 
speed up a man almost to the verge of collapse I feel is a crime 
against God and humanity. 

An instance came to me within the past few weeks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of a man who has been employed by the Government for 
the past 20 years as a mail-bag repairer or maker. He was an 
efficient man and well satisfied with his employment. Finally 
he was placed under a time watch and was driven on to see how 
much he could accomplish. The result was thut he suffered a 
mental collapse and was taken to the asylum. I can imagine 
just such a condition as that. I believe they have worked this 
system down to a science—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
‘the last statement of the Senator. Can he give the name of the 
employee? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not give his name, but 
that fact came to my notice in the past two or three weeks. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator give the source of his infor- 
mation? I think if anybody is being worked to that extent in 
any of the Government plants the facts ought to be known. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not give it now offhand, 
but I think I can supply that information to the Senator. The 
employee, as I have said, was driven to the verge of mental 
collapse and was taken to an asylum. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator say whether that employee 
was working at Washington or somewhere else? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He was working for the 
Government in the manufacture and repair of mail bags. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the city of Washington? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not say with certainty 
as to that; but I understand that mail bags are manufactured 
and repaired for the Government nowhere else than in the eity 
of Washington. It was such an alarming proposition to me, so 
cruel and so brutal, that I felt I must mention it. 

The idea of Mr. Taylor, embraced in what is called the 
Taylor system, has been worked down to a science, There are 
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concerns in the United States which will for money install in 
any factory or organization the Taylor system. It has been so 
perfected, I believe, that they compute a human being, a man, 
as being one-tenth of a horsepower. I think they have suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to that exactness; and with this process of 
eternal drill and drive, timing every movement and every action, 
they force to the last degree the muscles and sinews of men 
until they become completely worn out. 

I believe it is well to accumulate money; but, great God! 
there is something more than money in human life, in flesh and 
in blood; and while individuals concerned may utilize such a 
system, I pray that it may never be employed by the Government 
of the United States. I can not believe that the Senate will 
indorse this hateful and inhuman method. When intricate and 
complex machinery of steel and iron gives out you send it to 
the serap heap and melt it up in the melting pot and make a 
new machine, but when the human organism, when flesh and 
blood wear out and are brought to the verge of distraction by 
the steady grind in our furnaces and our mills—when the bread- 
winner gives out what, I ask, is to become of his family—his wife 
and his dependent children? 

I read with very great interest some little while ago an 
address delivered, I think, by the cultured Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lovce]. I was wonderfully impressed with it; I 
felt that there was much force and argument in it; but I feel 
there is nothing in favor of this system except to grind out from 
the human frame additional dollars. That you may accomplish 
something more in the way of the production of wealth I will 
not deny; but you do it at the sacrifice of humanity; you do it 
at the sacrifice of human strength; and I pray to Heaven that 
the Senate will disagree to the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee, as I have indicated. And I move that the Senate com- 
mittee amendment, beginning on line 20, on page 90, and ending 
on line 5, page 91, be disagreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if the picture which has been 
held up before us by the Senator from New Jersey were 
true 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
question that it is true. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator will do me the honor to listen 
to me I think I can demonstrate to him that it is not true. If 
it were true, I assume that there would not be a vote in the 
Senate in favor of continuing a system such as the Senator 
has described. 

I live withn a few miles of the Watertown Arsenal, where 
the Taylor system was first installed in a Government plant. 
That system, by the way, is only one of many efliciency systems 
to-day installed in various plants throughout the country, 
The Senator has described, first, the holding in the hand of a 
stop watch to see how much work a man can be forced to do 
by timing his every move. I will admit that if it were such 
a system as that, or anything comparable to it, it would be in- 
advisable from every standpoint; but the stop watch is only 
an incident in trying to develop a system of doing work which 
will give greater efficiency and pay the employee more money. 
It in no way harms him, but decreases the cost of production. 
That is what I believe is the result of all these systems, and 
it can be so demonstrated. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. President, that the stop 
watch is only used to time what a man is doing in a particu- 
lar movement to try to determine how long it should take an 
average man to do that particular piece of work. Any of us 
who will go into a shop or a manufactory and watch workmen 
will see how easy it is to get greater efficiency from a man in 
many cases. For example, if a man were going to put a piece 
of metal in a machine in front of him, and he turned around 
to the left and picked up that metal and then turned com- 
pletely around to put it in the machine, it would take more 
time than if the metal were placed by his side and he could 
do it in one motion. The watch is used to determine how long 
a time it takes to put that piece of metal into the machine in 
the most direct way. 

I went through the Ford shops in Detroit not very long ago, 
They are a marvel of industrial efficiency, I should say. There 
was one thing particularly which I noticed; that is, that most 
of the men, or very many of the men, stood at a machine and 
simply started and stopped it. They did not have to change 
their positions in any way. The operation was so developed 
that a man did one thing, and generally he did not have to 
move more than a foot or two in order to do that thing, espe- 
cially when they came to assemble the parts of the cars; the 
material never stopped from the time it was placed on a travel- 
ing sidewalk, as you might call it, until somebody jumped into 
the seat of the car and off it went under its own power. 
Everything was so systematized that there was not a lost 


I think the Senator can not 


motion, and I should say there is not a lost motion in that 
manufacturing establishment. This arrangement makes a tre- 
mendous saving in the cost of manufacture; that is exactly 
what the people at the Watertown Arsenal, and I think now at 
one or two other arsenals, have undertaken to do in behalf of 
the Government. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I just wanted to ask the Senator whether they 
have ever had the stop-watch or the so-called Taylor system in 
use in the Ford establishment? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know. I have not any information 
about that. 

Mr. JONES. The chances are that they got this efficiency 
without the use of that system. 

Mr. WEEKS. Whether they use that system or not, there 
are several similar systems. “Taylor” is but a name. He 
was an efficiency engineer who died a few years ago. He was 
the one to develop the first general system of efficiency. You 
might call him a pioneer in it; but as systems are applied now 
to the many manufacturing establishments of the United States, 
that is simply a name which applies to some particular system. 

In all cases, however, an attempt is made to get at the time 
in which an ordinary man should be able to perform a piece 
of work, and then the average man is asked to perform that 
work in that time. If he does it in Jess time, he is given a 
bonus. In many cases that bonus has amounted to a very 
considerable amount, In the case of the Watertown Arsenal, 
Gen. Crozier’s report last year shows that practically one-third 
of the men in the arsenal were receiving bonuses. For in- 
stance, the molders received bonuses amounting to 27.62 per 
cent. Now, the wage in the arsenals, as it is in the navy 
yards, is based on the average wage in the community about 
the arsenal or navy yard. So that these men are not getting 
less pay than are other men in the same employments, but they 
are getting the same base pay. 

Now, mark the benefit which this bonus system brought to 
the workmen in the Watertown Arsenal. Molders received 27 
per cent more; machinists, 2413 per cent more—164 machin- 
ists, or more than one-fourth of all the men employed there; 
machinists’ helpers, 22 per cent; blacksmiths, 19 per cent; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 21 per cent; molders’ helpers, 83 per cent; 
and so on down through the list. Every single employee, with 
the exception of one plumber’s helper, who was working under 
the bonus system, received an excess which averaged about 25 
per cent more than the average pay of men in his employment in 
that neighborhood. 

Now, you may ask, Why is there opposition to this? The 
opposition comes very largely through the activity of certain 
labor leaders. 

I think, if I were an artisan, I would belong to the union. 
I have not any doubt that the union has been of benefit in pro- 
moting the interests of laboring men, but I do not think the 
union labor leaders are always wise, any more than other men 
are always wise. 

They originally opposed the introduction of machinery, or 
many labor men did, on the theory that it would limit their 
employment. ‘They opposed the adoption of the piece system in 
manufacturing, although now I think they agree that it is fair 
and wise. They oppose this bonus step very largely, in my 
judgment, because it promotes individualism at the expense of 
collectivism. It gives a man the benefit of his skill and in- 
dustry, which no one can deny he should be given. 

All men are not born equal. All artisans and all employees 
of that character are not born equal. One man may have 50 
per cent more capacity than another in the same employment, 
Under those circumstances, why should we say to the better man, 
“You shall not earn more money, but you must earn exactly 
what the man who is not your equal earns ”? 

In our Government employment we encourage men in other 
ways and in other places by giving them some kind of a premium, 
For example, we give a prize for excellence in gunnery; we 
give a prize for target practice and for efficiency in steaming. 
We give a prize in the shape of some kind of additional com- 
pensation in the Post Office Department if a man develops some 
time-saving apparatus. This is comparable to that general sys- 
tem which we are discussing to give efficiency some reward. 

I remember, when I was mayor of the city of which I am a 
resident, that an attempt was made to determine a scientific 
scheme for cleaning the streets. Men had been employed in 
groups in doing this work. It seemed to me that if a man were 
given charge of a section and made responsible for the care of 
that section, it would benefit the city and would not add any- 
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thing to the burden of the men. So we took several men and 
had them do a section, practically timed them, to determine 
how much street space an average man could keep clean. After 
doing that we did not take space cleaned by the best man; we 
took space cleaned by the average man as a basis. Then we 
divided the city into sections, and each man kept his section in 


order. Some men would do it in seven hours. It took some men 
seven and a half hours to do the same amount of work, and 
other men eight hours; but there was no injustice or unfairness, 
any more than there is in this system employed at our arsenals. 
There is no complaint made that there is injustice or unfairness, 
The only complaint made is that we are introducing a system 
Which will reduce the cost of production by using the best 
methods, 

Now, what kind of a position are we going to be in when 
this European war is over, Mr. President, if we are to say to 
our people, “ You shall not adopt efficient methods"? We know 
that Germany, for example, has developed itself and its people 
enormously, because they have done just that thing. At the end 
of the war we are going to see millions of thoroughly trained 
men return to industrial pursuits, in addition to the competition 
which we are meeting to-day; and I believe that if the very 
leaders in labor circles who are in favor of this general legisla- 
tion known as the Tavenner bill would take into consideration 
the broad problem of competition with European workmen they 
themselves would be in favor of the adoption of this system as 
it has been carried out at Watertown. 

When the system was new in Watertown, living near the 
arsenal, and the arsenal being located in my congressional dis- 
trict, I frequently used to hear from the men in complaint of 
this or that other item in its operation. Many of those com- 
plaints were corrected. I still live in the same place near 
where the arsenal is located, and yet I do not think I have had 
a complaint from the men employed there for three years, and 
there never was any complaint that there was any unfairness 
shown to the men, but there was a fear that they were going to 
be worked beyond a normal capacity. I think that feeling has 
entirely disappeared. 

I have letters here, which I will read or put in the RECORD, 
from employees of the arsenal, in which they say that they are 
entirely satisfied with what is being done, and they believe that 
the great majority of the men there, if they were left to them- 
selves, would express satisfaction and gratification. The manu- 
facturing interests of the whole country, the engineering in- 
terests of the country, the trade organizations of the country, 
are unanimously opposed to the injection into legislation of this 
so-called Tavenner bill. The only opposition comes from the 
source which I have suggested. 

As I have said, the pay of the men thus employed has been 
increased from 25 to 30 per cent. It is not possible that all 
men can work on the bonus system, because all kinds of work 
can not be so subdivided that it can be done. Only about one- 
half of the men at the Watertown Arsenal work on the bonus 
plan. 

Last y there was a petition from the Frankford Arsenal, 
located near Philadelphia, signed by some 400 workmen who 
were employed under this system, urging that legislation should 
not be passed to destroy it. I have just been speaking about 
European competition. I happened to see in this morning's 
paper a statement by Mr. Secretary Redfield, in which he talks 
about a reduction in the cost of living. He says: 

It should be understood that the price of each particular article, 
whether food or other material, is governed by its own peculiar condi- 
tions. While the summit has been reached on all the articles, I think, 
the drop in prices will be more rapid with some than with others. 

There is a general tendency, I find, among the manufacturers of the 
country to install methods of greater efficiency, which, of course, tends 
to produce more. With eae roduction, therefore, it must follow 
naturally that there will a uction in cost. 

In other words, the Secretary of Commerce, who himself was 
a member of a congressional commission to investigate this 
condition at the Watertown Arsenal, and who reported that it 
was inadvisable to discontinue the system then in vogue, says 
that the manufacturers of this country have installed such 
methods of efficiency in their plants that they can reduce the 
cost of living, thereby benefiting all the citizens of the United 
States. I remember that in a political campaign a year or 
two ago he came into New England and criticized manufacturers 
for asking for protection, saying that if they would adopt the 
efficiency methods which prevail in Europe, in his opinion, there 
would be no justification for asking for protection. Of course, 
I do not subscribe to his protection theory; but now he tells us 
that there have been such efficiency methods introduced that 
it will result in a lessening of the cost and bring an increase 
of production at the same plant. 


I have suggested, Mr. President, that there is universal ap- 
proval of this efficiency system in all other walks of life than 
those represented by a few labor leaders, That includes en- 
gineers, manufacturers, and business men of all kinds. Let me 
read three or four of these opinions, just as an example view 
which these people take of efficiency methods. I will not bore 
the Senate by reading many, but I have several hundred letters 
here relating to this subject, all of the same general tenor. 

Here is one from Mr. Elmer A. Sperry, a member of Secretary 
Daniels’s Naval Consulting Board. He says: 


I have received yours of the 19th with inclosures calling my attention 
to the Tavenner and Van Dyke bills. To my mind these measures if 
carried into effect would work t harm and injustice. I bave not 
only been an employer of skilled labor for 35 years, but I have always 
been a great admirer of skilled mechanics and good workmen, and have 
spent much of my life in close contact with them. My aim has always 
been to recognize and reward meritorious service In every line. Nothing 
gives me greater pleasure than to see 2 men advance and receive more 
remuneration in recognition of extra effort and devotion to their tasks, 
In my judgment all attempts, such as are represented in these bills, to 
smother and do away wit roper reward for Increased skill and et- 
ciency are not only against all reason but pernicious in the extreme, I 
know 9 experience that proper incentive for achievement is a 
wonder stimulus to performance, and I delleve to be true in the 
case of every man, regardless of his calling. 


This is one from another of Secretary Daniels’s Naval Consult- 
ing Board, Frank J. Sprague, one of the leading electrical en- 
gineers of the United States. He says: 


I can conceive of no more objectionable or injurious ! lation than 

that proposed by Tavenner bill, H. R. 8665, and Van Dyke bill, H. R. 

7 0 oppona g scientific management and eficient operation in shop 
nagement, 

These bills represent the most vicious t; of class legislation. They 
are founded on an utterly false assumption as to the relative celerity 
of the American workman and the foreign one, and the inevitable result 
ee oe to augment the already excessive cost of Government-made 
produc’ 

At this time, when the greatest war in history has been unduly pro- 
longed, with all the resultant sacrifice of life and property by the early 
demonstrated inefficiency in production on the part of the allies, these 
bills represent the most serious blow against national efficiency and 
preparedness against national disaster. 


Here is an interesting letter from the Clothcraft Shops, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It takes up various phases of this question as 
applied to the health and the happiness of the laboring man, 
and, incidentally, to the possibility of accident. It has been 
claimed that men were speeded up and machines were speeded 
up until the liability to accident was very much greater than 
under the methods which ordinarily prevail. I think I can show 
that that is not true; at least, I have the testimony of many 
employers here to the effect that just the contrary is true. As 
to the health of the employees, there are numerous letters in 
this collection which say that on the average the health of 
the employees operating under this system has been demon- 
strated to be better than under the system which prevails else- 
where. Therefore, instead of being a detriment to the happi- 
ness of employees and a detriment to their health or a possible 
breeder of accidents, that charge would seem to fall to the 
ground. This man says, speaking of the happiness of the 
worker: 


The happiness of the worker: The happiness and contentment of the 
worker has been materially improved. The knowledge of not only 
unimpeded 3 but also of definite standards and other con- 
ditions under which they work, and the sure and high rewards which 
they receive, together with the entire change of attitude from o'd 
order of things, s made for us a body of workers that are not only 
above the ave in spirit but whose apparent happiness has been 
remarked about by everyone. Time and again it has been stated by 
investigators and visitors that the group of workers in this plant afte 
the happiest and most contented group of poopie they have ever seen 
anywhere. This change of attitude bas been due entirely to the prin- 
ciple of cooperation based upon the mutuality of interests. Unhappi- 
ness is only experienced at such times when the workers think t 
there might be a change of conditions under which they work. 


Then he speaks of the matter of health: 


The health of the worker is not only apparent but has improved 
under the new order of things to such a degree as to be almost 
remarkable. The healthy appearance bas not only caused remark by 
everyone who has seen our workers, but carefully kept medical 
records of follow-up show that the average state of health is far above 
that of the average in the community. This is definitely shown by 
the record of absentees for the first six months of 1915; the total 
number of absentees per day from all causes whatsoever average only 
1.4 per cent of the pay roll. 

Accidents, while never of serious nature, fcrmerly were quite numer- 
ous. They have been reduced to practically nil, chiefly by the im- 
proved methods of Instruction. 

The wages of the workers have not only gone up to a far greater 
extent than in otherwise managed organizations and in the trade in 
general, but have increased enormously under the present type of 
management, and directly due to a fair basis and fair standards of 

uirement, standards being made possible by means of stop watch 
— other modes of scientific research. 


Now I want to call the attention of the Senate to two or 
three letters from those whose particular business it is to teach 
scientific methods. This is a letter from the director of the 
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Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance in Dart- 
mouth College, H. S. Person, in which he says: 


I have never been in charge of an industrial plant, nor have I prac- 
ticed management engineering; therefore what I have to say is not 
based upon that sort of e ence. I have, however, in order to ac- 
quaint 3 with scientific management for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, visited many plants, talked with workmen, and made ol tions, 
particularly with respect to the effect of scientific management upon 
the workman. My conclusions are as follows with respect to the y- 
lor system of management, in which is used the stop watch for time 
study pa in which is applied some form of premium or bonus wage 

ayment: 
* Ya) The happiness of the worker is greater than under conventional 
management. 

(b) The health of the worker seems to average better than under 
conventional management. 

(c) The statistical record of accidents shows that they are less un- 
der the Taylor system of management. 

d) Wages are ter for a given expenditure of time and energy. 

e) Hours of labor vary in different pent. according to the indus- 
try, but for any given industry seem to less than for the average of 
that industry. 

8 The warner is greater per hour of application of labor. 

g) The has cost of the product is less than under conventional 
management. 

(h) The quality of preduct is better than under conventional forms 
of management, for the reason that its method of inspection eliminates 
defective work. 

I have a similar letter from the man occupying the same 
relative position at the University of Michigan and a similar 
letter from the Efficiency Society of New York. 

Here is a very interesting letter from an electrical engineer 
with whom I am well acquainted, a neighbor of mine in Boston, 
relating to this subject. I want to read part of it, because it 
has some ideas which I have not noted in other similar letters. 

So far as my experience goes in really scientific management, it is 
nothing more nor less than higher education of the workman, and makes 
him just as much more valuable to himself as scientifically directed 
exercise makes a man stronger physically, and to a greater degree than 
by any other modern invention the workman necessarily receives the 
greater part of the saving effected. 

In relation to the stop watch and the general study for greater cf- 
ciency, it seems to me if would be easy to convince any intelligent and 
honest labor leader that the results of these studies are in every respect 
exactly the same as the employment of new labor-saving machinery. 

a * . . * * . 


It is just as sensible for the workmen to oppose scientifc manage- 
ment and the stop watch for renan production as it would be to 
op the use of any labor-saving mac weed 2 
he one preponderating Industrial advantage of the United States 
over the rest of the world and our ability to pay the highest wages is our 
greater use of labor-saving machinery and methods. 

. * . * > * + 

It must be self-evident to everybody if nothing Is made there is noth- 
ing to divide, and it is generally true that the greater the amount of 
5 the easier it should be for the workmen to get a reasonable 


' The effect of any restriction of the manner and methods of doing 
work in case of a great emergency—any limit of the speed of produc- 
tlon—might be the determining factor of the contest. 

The intense 9 and study of machinery and methods in my 
own experience bave been known to Increase mechanical productions a 
thousand per cent In a few weeks, and in every case this increased effi- 
eleney has gone hand n hand with an increase of the wages of the 
workmen on the job 8 

I hope that purely on the basis of the workmen's benefit that no leg- 
islation will be passed limiting in any way the employment of efficiency 
methods in Government work. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I ask who is the author 
of this letter? 

Mr. WEEKS, Yes; the person who signed it is Norman 
Marshall. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Is he a machinist? 

Mr. WEEKS. He is a practical machinist himself. He was 
employed as such as a younger man, as I recall. He is an 
electrical engineer now. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. He is not now engaged in 
the business? He is the boss of the shop, and not an employee? 

Mr. WEEKS. He has run a shop. I think he is a consulting 
engineer now. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
working mechanic to-day? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not to-day; no. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I thought that was the 


Yes; he is not a practical 


case, 

Mr. WEEKS. But I will read some letters from practical 
working mechanics. I do not wish to take up much time, and 
I am afraid I am boring the Senate, but I want to demonstrate 
that there is not a syllable of opposition to this efficiency 
measure, except from the leaders in the labor field to whom I 
have referred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. May I not answer that there 
is no opposition to my proposition except from a few wealthy 
employers? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am going to read some letters 
from employees in the Watertown Arsenal, and employees in 


other plants where this system is in operation, in which they 
say that it gives entire approval. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator also, at the same time, read 
from the House report showing that Gen. Crozier practically 
extorted some of those letters? 


Mr. WEEKS. I will not read that. I will let the Senator 
from Missouri read it, if he cares to, in his time. 

Mr. REED. I shall be glad to submit it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not believe Gen. Crozier ever extorted 
8 from anybody, but the House report may have so 
stated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the Senator from Massachu- 
sets is boring the Senate. I think he is giving his view of a 
very important subject, and it is much more fundamental than 
has hitherto been suggested. I want the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to give the Senate some information along this line 
before he reads the letter that he has in view. 

The Taylor system of efliciency, or any other system of efi- 
ciency of that character, embraces a great many other things 
than a stop watch or a bonus? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. A stop watch is only an incident to the 
system. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, I want the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to tell the Senate just what the stop watch is used for and 
just how the employees secure the bonus or reward which is 
proposed to be prohibited by the House bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senate bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think the laboring men of this 
country are opposed to systems of efficiency, but a great many 
of them are opposed to the stop watch used for the purposes for 
which it is used, 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator right there what does 
he understand the stop watch is used for? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am asking the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and I would be very glad to have his view of it before I 
express my own. He is on the floor and I would like to have 
him expound the subject first. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will do that, Mr. President, with great pleas- 
ure. -Let us suppose that a man is making some kind of a 
machine tool and is employed in the Watertown Arsenal for that 
purpose. The raw material might be over in that corner of the 
room. One of the first studies made would be whether if that 
man walked to the corner of the room and brought his material 
to his machine and put it in the machine the loss of time in 
bringing the material there was sufficient to warrant the em- 
ployment of a helper, a lower-priced man. Then there would be 
the manner of carrying the product after it went through his 
machine to the next machine in which it was treated, and then 
to the next machine, the locations of each of those machines so 
that there should be no turning back and no change in the 
general course of the material on the way to completion. All 
of those things are carefully studied out before the watch is 
used at all. 

It takes much longer to stoop and pick up material and put it 
in a machine than it would if the material were placed on a level 
so that the employee would not have to stoop at all. All those 
things are matters that are included in the preliminary studies. 

As an illustration, in a report made on this subject relating 
to women sewing, if there were a dozen sewing it might produce 
a saving if one expert woman threaded the needles, and, again, 
to determine how long the thread should be. Of course it goes 
without saying if at every stitch a woman takes she draws her 
arm to its full length, she would not take as many stitches as 
she would if the thread were 15 inches long or 18 inches long. 
There is some length which can be given that thread to get the 
greatest and most efficient result. 

All those things are simply studies that are undertaken before 
the watch is used. Then, having worked out all these primary 
processes, Blank is selected to go ahead and do the process under 
the system which has been developed which would prevent any 
waste in time in the methods of handling material, and so forth. 
How long it takes Blank to do it is ascertained, and then 
another man is brought in, and there is where the stop watch 
is used. First A, then B, then C. then D, then E, will do that 
very same thing in exactly the same way. 

Now, if they are average men, and it takes, we will say, 200 
minutes for them to complete the process, it is assumed that 
200 minutes is the fair time for the average man to do that piece 
of work, There the watch stops. 

Let us suppose that F comes in and does the same piece of 
work in 170 minutes. Then F gets the benefit of the difference. 

The only objection that I can see to the method used at Water- 
town is that the workmen did not get all the benefit over and 
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above what the average man can produce. For instance, as I 
recall it, we will say that 20 minutes of the time under 200 
minutes is taken by the Government, and if he produced a re- 
sult in 160 minutes then he got the bonus that went with the 
20 minutes between 160 and 180 minutes. In many cases the 
reduction in time was very materially greater than that. In 
some cases the men added 50 per cent to their average wage 
under this bonus system. 

But the stop watch is not used after they determine what an 
average man can do. 

While I do not know, and I do not want to state it as a final 
proposition, I doubt if the stop watch has been used in the 
Watertown Arsenal for two years, or that there has been any oc- 
casion for it. It may have been used in some new process that 
was Leing undertaken. Practically speaking, it is not used, and 
I have related the only purpose it is used for. 

It has been heralded abroad that the stop watch was used to 
find out what could be done with the man who may have the 
greatest speed, and then somebody stood over others with a watch 
to see if they could make that speed, and that that is the com- 
mon practice. There is nothing of that kind done. It is simply 
used to determine the average time it takes an average man to 
perform a given piece of work. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator permit me 
a moment? 

Mr, WEEKS, Yes. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. The Ford operation the Sen- 
ator instanced I saw carried out at the San Francisco Fair. 
That was an advertisement of the company to show that they 
could assemble machinery, I think, every 10 minutes, I saw 
them start with the wheels on a double platform, and one 
would drop out and another man would go on. It was an ad- 
vertisement for the Ford Manufacturing Co., but that human 
flesh was strained to a degree in order to accomplish it no one 
could have stood by for a single moment without admitting it 
to be the fact. 

Mr. WEEKS. I walked along with those men during the 
assembling of that car or the assembling of a dozen cars. I 
was tremendously interested in the manner of the assembling 
of those cars. It seemed to me to be about the finest piece of 
efficiency I had ever seen, and to say that any man was hurried 
is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not say they were hur- 
ried, but I think the Senater or myself with our rotund ca- 
pacity would have been very much hurried. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is discussing the method of assem- 
bling the Ford car, I ask him if he means to say to us that the 
Taylor system is in vogue in the Ford factories? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not know that it is the Taylor system, or 
the Brown system, or the White system, or the Black system; 
but it is a system that takes account of the waste of a single 
movement. 

Mr. REED. Does it appear that that is the method we are now 
discussing, or is it merely a method that has been devised in 
Mr. Ford's shops for the assembling of his cars? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am sure I do not know what the name of 
the system is, but it is a system, an orderly way of procedure. 

Mr. REED. Then the Senator is merely discussing the ques- 
tion of organized efficiency and not professing to tell us that 
the system in the Ford factory is the system it is proposed to 
prohibit or encourage, as the case may be, by this bill, 

Mr. WEEKS. I am discussing efficiency. Mr. Taylor is dead. 
He went to his reward years ago. I do not know that his system 
is being used or where it is being used. I do not know anything 
about it. I am talking about efficiency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 
I should like to inquire of the Senator from Missouri whether 
the construction of the proviso which is under consideration is 
that it applies only to the Taylor system. My reading of it is 
that it prehibits the use of any system and all systems. 

Mr. REED. My understanding is that the House amend- 
ment is intended to have a practical application to the condi- 
tions existing in at lenst one of the arsenals where a system that 
is either the Taylor system or a modification of the Taylor sys- 
tem has been installed by which some alleged expert determines 
how long it ought to take a man to do a particular piece of 
work, and thereupon he is set at that work and when the time 
has elapsed within which under the order of this expert the 
work shall be concluded, the watch that is keeping the time of 
the workman is stopped, so that he gets no credit for any time 
beyond that period. I understand that to be the stop-wateh 
method, and that that method is in vogue in one of the arsenals, 
and to stop that the House put in the provision which the Sen- 
ate committee proposes to strike out. 


Mr. THOMAS, That is my understanding. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have just stated, I do not know whether the 
Senator from Missouri heard me, that I doubt very much except 
possibly in some new study whether the stop watch has been 
used at the Watertown Arsenal for two years. I have not 
heard of its being done, though it is possible it has been done, 

Mr. REED. Let me add, if the Senator will pardon me, if 
the stop watch is not being used in any of these arsenals, and 
if the bill as it came from the House provides that the stop 
watch shall not be used, it will change nothing if we leave it in 
the bill as the House wrote it; it will change no condition, 
There is manifestly an object in striking out the House pro- 
vision, and there is likewise an object in the Senator's speech. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly; and if the Senator will be good 
enough to listen I will tell him what the reason is. New 
processes are undertaken all the time in arsenals, some new 
piece of machinery or some new tool is to be manufactured in a 
different form than the article that was previously manufac- 
tured. It is necessary to determine the time that it should re- 
quire to manufacture it. So in that case a stop watch might be 
used, 

Then again, this system has not been installed in the Rock 
Island Arsenal or in the Watervliet Arsenal, and only to a 
minor extent in other arsenals. If it works well at Watertown, 
of course, it is desirable that it should be installed elsewhere. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just said that they did not have 
it at Watertown. 

Mr, WEEKS, I said to the Senator that they had had it at 
the Watertown Arsenal, and they had determined the time It 
will require to do these processes, and having done so it was 
not- necessary to use the stop watch in those processes which 
had been examined and the time determined. 

Now, I will yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I rose to remark to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as far as the particular proviso is concerned in its 
relation to the stop watch it would have very little effect any- 
how, because it simply suspends the pay of the officer holding 
the stop watch while he is holding it, and that would be a 
very immaterial matter, But I think the spirit of the proviso 
goes much further and is directed against the system. I want 
to consider it from that point of view rather than from the 
technical interpretation of the proviso itself. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it should be so considered. I think 
the stop watch has been worked overtime in the criticism of 
this system. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Massachusetts has about 
the same understanding I have of the office of a stop watch 
under this system. The evil, of course, if there is an evil, is 
not in the preliminary efficiency arrangement so that there will 
be the least possible movement or least possible unnecessary 
movement. The labor leaders with whom I am acquainted at 
least have no objection to efficiency in its most pronounced 
form. They have no objection to so adjusting all the parts of 
a factory that there will be the least possible loss of energy. 

However, I want the Senator's opinion on this point, because 
I am really looking for light. The difficulty is in the erection 
of a standard for wages. It is in the attempt to arrive at an 
average man’s work. I do not think that can be done. I think 
the whole purpose and effect will certainly be to hold every 
man to a higher standard than the average man is capable of 
reaching. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. What 
does the Senator think of this as an answer to that proposi- 
tion? Substantially every man who works under the bonus 
system at the Watertown Arsenal makes a bonus over and 
above what is considered an average man's work. The average 
increase is about 25 per cent; in some cases as much as 50 per 
cent. If the average man is overworked, how is it possible 
that all these people can earn more money? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That might very easily be explained by the 
efficiency readjustment, scientifically arranging the work for 
the men. 

Mr. WEEKS. That efficiency readjustment is made as far 
as possible before the time is set. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. and therefore the stop watch is 
absolutely unnecessary to accomplish those reforms, It can 
be used and is used for no other purpose than to erect a high 
standard, which, I am told—I have no practical experience 
no man can reach. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is not a man in the Watertown Ar- 
senal, except one or two plumbers’ helpers, who does not get it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, That is greatly to the credit of the super- 
intendent. He must be a very humane man. That is not true, 
I am sure, generally where the system is in vogue, 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me suggest this to the Senator from Iowa. 
Suppose he wants to determine how long it would take a man 
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to mow an acre of ground, how will he arrive at the time an 
average man would take to mow an acre of grass unless he uses 
a watch? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is no such thing as an average time 
it would take for a man to mow an acre of grass. If you would 
have two men and they would each mow an acre of grass, the 
same kind of grass and the same kind of ground, you could of 
course divide the aggregate time by two and get an average. If 
you employ 100 men or 500 men in order to get anything like an 
average time 

Mr. WEEKS. That is not an absolutely accurate statement. 
Half n dozen men would come pretty near it in the average 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like, if the Senator will permit me, 
to ask the Senator from Idaho to what report he referred? 

Mr. BORAH. I referred to the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that the Committee on Labor of the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Committee on Labor of the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. In what year? 

Mr. BORAH. In the year 1916—under date of March 80 
to April 1, 1916. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am going to read some letters 
that I have received from employees, which other Senators may 
have received, and entirely without solicitation on my part. 
I do not know the writers of such letters in any case, with one 
exception; but I wish to read what they say about this efficiency 
system. The first letter I shall read is as follows: 


90 PROSPECT STREET, i 
Somerville, Mass., April 28, 1916. 
Hon. Joux W. WEEKS, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I take this opportunity to write you, hoping that in so 
doing 1 may be able to give you some Information that will be of hel 
to you when the honorable body of which you are a member is call 
to pass judgment upon it. 

refer to the bill about to be introduced in Congress by Congressman 
TAVENNER, of Illinois, seeking to abolish the system as applied at the 
Watertown Arsenal, To interfere in 9 with the present existing 
conditions would be a serious blow, both to the management who, by 
the present system, is enabled to keep and refer to records, a privil 
njo; by outside competing firms, and a great financial loss to the 
mp oyees who benefit by it. 

uring the past year, out of 178 employees, 134 working on a 
premium basis received 27 per cent over and above their daily rate 
ater any 8 berets pa ie eoa do 1 to 3 
a day's wor ou e system. e there may some o e 
men who, through obligations placed upon them, by what some call 
“ organized effort,” do not want to fe on record for or against, they 
sincerely hope that they will be allowed to enjoy the benefits made 
possible by the premium system. 

Trusting that this matter will be considered from every angle, I 


e 
e 


remain 
Very truly, yours, JAMES MCFARLAND. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Who is the writer of that 
letter? 

Mr. WEEKS. He is an employee, I understand, at the 
Watertown Arsenal. I do not know him; I never saw him. 
Here is another letter, which is as follows: 


16 Lapp STREET, 
Watertown, Mass., April 21, 1916. 
Hon. Joux W. Weeks, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: In February of 1915 I took the liberty of addressi 
some communications to the Members of Congress upon the question 
of the abolition of the so called Taylor or premium system, then and at 
present in force at the United States arsenal at Watertown, Mass., 
where I am now and for 20 years past have been employed as a ma- 
chinist. The opponents of the presons premium system were not 
successful in that attempt to abolish it, and we have continued to enjoy 
its benefits from that time to the present. 

Another attempt, however, is now being made to deprive us of the 
benefit of this premium system, and it is for the purpose of enlisting 
your voice and vote tn favor of the system and for the benefit of those 
of us, by far the ma ong of the employees of the arsenal, who have 
prosper under the beneficent provisions of the premium system that 

now address you. 

Permit me, therefore, to briefly set forth some of the facts concern- 
ing the situation as I know it to exist at the Watertown Arsenal. 
There is at present employed about 178 machinists; of this number 
134 are working un ler and are in favor of retaining the present 
premium system. 

The balance of the employees are largely in favor of retaining the 
present systems, tut for personal reasons do not wish to take an active 
part in an effort to retain it or to be openly Identified as its top rters. 
A very small part of the present working force desire the abolition of 
the present system. 

I am not going to state the reasons why this small minority runs 
counter to the wishes of the great majority of the employees. Their 
reasons for so doing might be ascertained. 

In common with the others who are in favor of the present system, 
I have been able to earn an average of 27 per cent over ordinary vas 
and that, too, without feeting that I have at all overworked myself. 
desire, as do the other employees who desire that the present system 
be retained, to spend my time while in the shop in an earnest effort 
to render a good day's service for a Food day’s wage and to reap the 
benefit that comes to me as a result of the system now in vogue by con- 
tinued, conscientious effort. I do not feei at all as if I were a slave 
driven to my utmost endeavor by a hard-hearted taskmaster; rather 
do I enjoy my work, conscious that by its fair performance and possibly 


a little added effort I may win the prize which will more than com- 
nsate me for any extra care or diligence that I may exercise. I have 


reaping these benefits since the installation of this premium sys- 
tem, and I desire for the benefit of myself and my family to continue to 
reap them in the future; and I feel, as does a great majority of my 
coworkers, that the right to earn these premiums should not taken 
from us arbitrarily upon the invitation of a few men who are either 
ee of or entirely misinformed regarding this matter which so 
vitally concerns the interest of the workers at this arsenal. There is, 
save for the discontent of these few men, a feeling of harmony existing 
at the Watertown Arsenal between those in authority and the workers 
which is unsurpassed, I believe, in any other governmental or private 
institution in the country. These relations will be shattered if the 
3 system is abolished, and they ought not, I respectfully submit, to 


Under the peers system the records of the men are open to the 
inspection of those who have the right to see them, and each Individual 
is assured that his earning capacity is limited only by the length of the 
working-day and his own faithfulness and diligence. 

You will not find among those who desire the abolition of the present 
system any of the employees who have, by faithful work, earned and 
merited substantial premiums, but zo will find among the agitators 
for the destruction of the present situation those who have not earned 
en ship and who are contented seemingly to do as little for their 

ay's weges as they possibl can do and retain their positions. In 
these ws EEEE, which, after all, means common sense and skill 
apoios o the task in hand and lack of waste in its performance, is a 
slogan of all industrial concerns. Private enterprises employ efficiency 
experts to advise employers, not so much on the question of speeding 
up the workers as of conserving the workers’ energies and directing them 
intelligently to the end that greater production may be had. 

the wishes of the opponents the present premium system are 
heeded and the system itself abolished, the Government will find 
itself, in competition with private Cea fhe unable to compete 
with them in the open market, because of the better conditions which 
obtain in private shops and the lack of incentive in governmental 
shops to the worker to give the best that there is in him, skillfully, 
energetically, and cheerfully 

We produce at the Watertown Arsenal under the conditions which 
now obtain in a manner and to an extent second to none under nor- 
mal conditions. I predict that if the present system is abolished the 
best men, the ambitious men, will leave the governmental employ and 
will seek other fields where their skill and fidelity will be recognized 
and more worthily compensated. At the Watertown Arsenal we have 
no real grievances. 

If the workers individually or collectively feel that they have a 
grievance they are encouraged by those in author to make that 
grievance known, If it is a just one, it is remedied; if it is unjust, the 
injustice of it is pointed out and the men are ordinarily sa ed. 

This spirit of helpful cooperation will be destroy in my judg- 
ment, by the abolition of the present system. 

I have never known conditions. during my 20 years of service in the 
Watertown Arsenal, to be as satisfactory as a whole to the workers 
as they have been during the past four years, during which time we 
have worked under the premium system 

For these reasons I appeal to you to work to sustain and 8 in 
force the present premium system of wages in the shops of the Gov- 
ernment. e basis of the ding bill to abolish this system can not 
be an intimate knowledge of what it accomplished, and I respectfully 
submit that its 3 would destroy the great benefits which we 
now enjoy, would take away from us the . ambition which we 
now possess, and would be a grave wrong, since it would, by reduein 
our income, seriously affect our future welfare, our happiness, an 
that of those on ater upon us. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Joun DRISCOLL. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask to whom the letter 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has just read is ad- 
dressed ? 2 

Mr. WEEKS. That letter is addressed to me, and the pre- 
vious letter also was addressed to me. I do not know the 
writer of the previous letter at all. I have here some additional 
letters 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I took occasion a little time ago to print 
in the Recorp numerous letters from individuals, most of them 
employees, on this subject, and I have since then received other 
letters which I have not presented. Personally I have felt that 
the effort to abolish this system was a mistaken movement, 


-along the line of making the least efficient man the standard for 


all the others; and I do not think that is good policy. I think 
the men who are opposing this are making a great mistake so 
far as the interests of the workingmen are concerned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask a question just on 
that point? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The letter which has just been read indi- 
cates a very emphatic approval of the bonus system; that is, 
these employees, I take it, are working by the piece? 

Mr. WEEKS. Not by the piece at all, but by the bonus sys- 
tem, which is an entirely different process. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not quite understand that, because if 
they are given a bonus it must be because they have turned 
out during the day more than the standard required. 

Mr. WEEKS. The difference is that the piece system pays a 
man so much for doing a certain piece of work, for instance, 
making a tool or something of that sort, while the bonus system 
pays him a premium for completing a process within a particu- 
lar time. 3 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely, but when he finishes his day's 
work, according to the standard, he has accomplished so much; 
it does not make any difference whether you call it by the 
piece or not, and if he has done 27 per cent more than the 
standard requires, he gets 27 per cent more pay than has been 
fixed for the product of a day's work. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator must see that the stop watch 
is not at all essential and necessary to the operation of a 
system like that. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not making any advocacy of the stop 
watch or any other particular part of this system, but I think 
the stop watch is one of the incidents which it is desirable to 
use in arranging the sytem. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, that system has been in 
force for 50 years to my knowledge 

Mr. WEEKS. The piece system? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Without ever calling it an efficiency system; 
that is, paying a man according to the work he does during the 
day, instead of paying him a certain wage for the entire day. 
That is as old as the hills, 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I will not take any further time to 
distinguish between the piece system and the bonus system, 
although there is quite a marked difference in the results ob- 
tained. I understand that organized labor does not object to 
the piece system as operated under the method which the 
Senator suggests he has known about. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand me. I recognize the difference between the piece system 
and the bonus system, although they are founded upon the same 
principle. For instance, my father was a carpenter, and when 
I was a young man I was a carpenter, too, but any man who 
hired the two of us would pay him more than he would pay 
me. Why? Because he could do more work in a day than I 
could do. That is the bonus system. 

Mr. WEEKS. Did the Senator object to that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then the Senator ought not to object to this 
system. I do not know whether he does object or not, but he 
ought not to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That does not follow, because I hope we 
make progress as the years go on; but I am simply using that 
to illustrate the fact that there is no difference in principle in 
paying one man more than another, if he is more competent 
than another, and paying a man by the piece. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have here, Mr. President, some other letters 
from employees. I will read half a dozen of them. These letters 
were not written to me; they were written to different people, 
one of them being the secretary of the Scientific Management 
Society, Mr. W. H. Gruel. The following letter was written to 
Mr. Ray B. Fraser. It is signed by S. F. Gilla, who, in ex- 
pressing his views about scientific management, says: 


With my experience in sclentific management have found a better- 
ment of conditions in S. C. Envy. Co. very efficient in labor and produce. 
With my part of work at time study on task and bonus have found it 


aay, while the bonus 
red enyelope into his 


Here is a letter from Pearl Hoey, employed at Hamden, Conn., 
by the Acme Wire Co. The writer says: 


I have been employed by the Acme Wire Co, for the past two years 
and wkere the bonus system is used, and I must say I like it very much, 
as it makes the work vaz interesting, resulting in increased production 
for the com; yandah pe rate for the emp oyee- 

It has not in any way interfered with my health, as the time limit is 
based on a fair average of the operator's skill, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The writer of that letter is 
employed in a private plant? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; in a private plant. Here is a letter 
signed by H. C. Hawes, who seems to be an employee of the 
Sewell-Clapp Envelope Co. In the letter he says: 


There is no place in scientific management for the lazy man or any 
one looking for a soft job, but there are good positions made every day 
for the honest worker, whether he be a laborer or mechanic, and under 
the task and bonus-payment plan the extra recompense for bis extra 
efforts. I would not have you think from this remark that you are 
driven or overworked, but, as in our factory, the improved conditions, 
due entirely to improvements made in the tolls and equipment, make an 
increased production with less effort or work to the employee, whomever 
he may be; and not that alone, but it opens the way to better positions 
for men of every phase of Smploy ment who can handle themselves in 
positions of trust and authority. 

I can speak, without a possible chance of contradiction, of my own 
position, after showing the engincers that I could work under and with 
their plans, my 1 as a foreman under long hours was improved. 
and I was placed in one of the most responsible positions in our plant 
and my hours changed from nine and one-half hours to eight hours a 
day, and giving me the opportunity to increase my earning capacity 
and my future fixed if I continue to be honest and on the job. 


Here is a letter from a man who styles himself a “ gang boss.” 
He is from New Haven, Conn., and writes as follows: 


As gang boss for the past five years, I have had a very good oppor- 
tunity to study the conditions of which an operator has to work under, 
both before and after this system had been installed in this factory, and 
I am glad to say that I have found every one of my operators to be 
better satisfied since working under this system. There has also been 
less strain on the operators and gang boss due to the fact that before 
this system was installed the gang boss would never know whether 
his operators were producing enough work to satisfy his employers, and 
the result would be that he would be pushing them for more work 
continuously, and as the gang boss has no way of telling just what an 
operator should produce, all he could do would be to use good judgment. 
But not so with the stop-watch and bonus system; It is different. The 
operator knows just what he has to do, and the gang boss also; thore is 
no ponang for work, the operator has plenty of time to do his work in 
and plenty of fatigue allowance. 

My operators also make more money and do not have to work so 
hard, and the result is that they are healthier, better dressed, and 
more prosperous, and thereby also become better citizens. 


That letter is signed by John George Kries. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator what occasion there was for all these letters 
being poured in on him? 

Mr. WEEKS. They have been collected by various people 
who are interested in preventing the Senate taking the foolish 
action which they fear it will take. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. In other words, they have 
been instigated by people who are interested in perpetuating 
the Taylor system? 

Mr. WEEKS. They are sent here by people who are inter- 
ested in building up efficiency management in this country. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And in perpetuating the Tay- 
lor system? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not talking about the Taylor system. 
Some of them do not mention it. 

Here is a letter from a man in Whitneyville, Conn. His name 
is Torvald Hoyer, and he works for the Acme Co. I will not 
read his entire letter, but just certain paragraphs of it, as 
follows: 


I started to work for a concern that was putting In a bonus system 
Taylor system) in 1912. When I started to work the shop was still on 
‘work basis, and all the jobs were daywork. I was at that time 
earning $8 a week, but a few weeks later I was transferred to some part 
of the shop where they all worked on piecework, After a little experi- 
ence I could here earn from $11 to $13, but when the whistle blew atnight I 
would be all tired out because I started in full speed in the morning 
and kept it going as long ax potoi in order to get as big an amount 
omie as possible, but I would always be too ti to go anywhere at 
n 2 
Aker a while the company was ready to put the whole factory on 
bonus basis, and I started to work after the new system, together with 
the whole room. At first we did not like It at all, but after a week had 
passed we all found out that we were not only making the same money 
and doing the same quantity of work but we never got tired out as we 
used to, because there was a certain time set to do the operation in, 
which made us start in with a s that would enable us to finish the 
job in time, and by keeping it going with that speed all day we would 
most of the time produce more than we did after the plecework system 
without being tired out, and after the bonus system we would a were 
be sure to get at least our day-rate pay, even if we had bad luck with the 
work or didn't feel good, as we were always paid our day rate even if 
we didn’t.make the job in bonus time (the time the operator is allowed 
for a certain operation). The bonus time was set by a 8 clerk 
who timed two or three medium operators with a stop watch. He did 
not only time the whole operation, but he also timed every necessary 
movement the operator did to do the operation, and by doing so he would 
et the exact time it would take any medium operator to do the job. On 
op of that was allowed a certain per cent for lost time, etec., so by any 
means this was the only fair way to set the time. It was fair to the 
operator because she or he could be sure that it was the right time for 
the operation, and it was fair to the company because they were sure to 
get the work done in the time it ought to be. 


There is more of it, but I will not read more. 


of the signer. 
Here is a girl named Theresa Godino, who works for the Acme 
Wire Co., of Hamden, Conn. She says: 


I have worked four years at machine work for the Acme Wire Co. 

The last three years under the Taylor bonus system I haye made more 
money under better conditions than the first year I worked here. 

I have worked on piecework in another factory, and I am better sat- 
isfied with the bonus system here. 


Alma Wetherbee, of New Haven, Conn., says: 


In regard to the use of the Taylor system, I want to say that I have 
worked under the said system for three and one-half years, and like it. 
As far as its being injurious to the health, I have not found it so; 
instead, find it gives one more ambition and makes the days shorter. 
Hoping engi! ime system will not be discontinued, I remain, 
ours, truly, 


T gaye the name 


ALMA WETHERDBEE. 


Here is a girl named Nellie Miller, of South Brewer, Me. She 
writes this letter to Mr. Keppele Hall. I do not know who he is. 


In December of 1914 we began work under the “ Taylor system.” 

Of course, at first we did not favor the system, but I think we were 
justified, because at that time we were unable to understand its advan- 
tages. It was very difficult to figure the time correctly, and as we 
had been used to working piecework it was quite a matter to get the 
orders completed on time, 
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However, as time went on we began to appreciate the “ Taylor sys- 
tem” inasmuch that we were able to turn out more work for the com- 
any and enjoy a better salary, thereby benefiting both the company and 
ts employees. 
Unier this scientific management the service de 
stalled, which includes numerous benefits for us. 
have been shortened, the sanitary conditions are much Improved, one 


tment was in- 
e working hours 


of the main benefits being derived from a well-equipped hospital and 
trained nurse. A great den) of pleasure is gotten from the library and 
sport club, giving the advantages of good reading, wholesome exercise, 
and a social hour now and then. 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read any 
more of those letters. I should like permission to put any of 
them that I think desirable in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harpwick in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See appendix.) à 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I have enough communications of 
that kind, coming from various sources and all of similar tenor, 
to fill several CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS. 

Mr. President, I have taken much more time than I intended 
in this discussion. I want to say that I have no interest in 
this matter except to further the Government’s interests in 
the manufacturing enterprises which it undertakes. I think 
myself that it would be a piece of folly to prevent the Govern- 
ment’s adopting the efficient methods which are being adopted 

by our own manufacturers and which have been so successfully 

used abroad. Here we are practically compelling the Govern- 
ment to do certain of its manufacturing itself. We have practi- 
cally provided that it shall build its own ships, for example, at 
its own navy yards by providing ways and other equipment for 
that purpose; and if we adopt this proposition, preventing the 
Government using the methods which have proved efficient 
elsewhere, we are going to increase tremendously the cost of 
our Navy and the cost of everything we manufacture for our 
military establishment. We are not only going to add to the 
cost, but we are going to delay the obtaining of the material 
which the Government needs. It is a piece of folly from be- 
ginning to end, and I sincerely hope the Senate will not adopt 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WEEKS subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I ask permission to include in my remarks 
a table relating to the men employed under the bonus system 
in the Watertown Arsenal, and also the paragraph of the bill 
which was stricken out by the Senate committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


odenerencncsesnocsonsscsrocscceeecesesess 27.62 72. 
24. 13 55. 
22. 29 8. 
3 19.68 . 
succes 21.32 80. 
V. 10 6. 
Seeed 31.97 38. 
Wenasdecceauuossdacscucsasascnn 28.61 22. 
42435*:w 4 4 20. 99 7. 
17. 88 N. 
— 35. 30 90. 
1. 90 82. 
So 27.35 19. 
11. 64 57. 
9 33.33 2 
ee ee 25. 34 17. 
24. 
26. 
23. 
43. 
27. 
33. 
35. 
31. 


BSSaeks 


Engineers, locomotive crane.. z 
Gang bosses 8 5 


Dae eee TATT 
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APPENDIX. 


Hon. Joun W. WEEKS. Hast Walpole, Mass., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Weeks: I hope you will exert your influence st 
enactment of a provision her work, the insertion in all 


Brep & Sox, 
December 15, 1915, 


the 

Goverainent contracts for material and other work, of a clause stipulat- 
ing that no work shall] be performed under the Taylor and other systems 
involving time study and premium plans, 


Industrial organizations in the past have been largely autocratic. 
Industrial unrest is a protest against this autocracy of government. 
Scientific management is tbe first step toward making more fair and 
just the relation between the elements that make up the industrial 
organization. . 

he world is everywhere working toward democracy. Industrial or- 
ganizations. somewbat more slowly, are tending the same way. In the 
political world we sufer from inefficient democracy; but we can stand 
the strain, and experience will finally show us the way to efficient 
democracy. In industrial management we have got to jump the 2 
of ep age which unformed democratic control would bring. nd it 
is through the application of the principles of scientific management 
that we are going to leap this pap. 

The time study and premium plan of wage payment is an important 
principle in actentifie management, and is a step in the right direction 
toward giving Individuals greater liberty and opportunity to earn what. 
their service demands, From this the inevitable development is toward 
industrial democracy. 

To pass any such provision as is pro; is totally opposed to the 
spirit of our Government, which should place itself not in opposition 
to the development of a better chance for the individual! in industries 
and furthering the idea of industria! democracy, but should do every- 
thing possible to support it and stand on the side of progress and 


enlightenment. 
CHARLES S. BIRD, Jr. 


Yours, very truly, 
Sovurn WEYMOUTH, Mass., December 2}, 1915. 
Hon. Jonn W. WEEK 


8 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We wish to enter our protest a 
selves as ceny in opposition to. the bills whic resumably will be in- 
troduced by the so-called friends of labor, and which wil) demand 
special provisions that all kinds of work, etc., placed by the Government, 
must be contracted for in establishments not conducted under scientific- 
pe management. 

e seprene about 325 satisfied employees who are trying to work 
cooperatively with us to better conditions through the application of 
scientific-management methods, “ : 

It is our belief that any action of the kind under consideration woul 
be a distinct backward step. 

Yours, truly, 


inst, and express our- 


THE STETSON Suon Co. 
A. C. HEALD, rer. 
HERRMANN, Aukau & CO., 
Lebanon, Pa., April 27, 1916. 
Mr. Joun W. WEEKS 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: England's recent bitter experience of industrial ineffl- 
ciency and our own present needs Inspire me to protest against the il- 
considered efforts to hamper by means of congressional legislation 
the growth of American industrial leadership. 1 refer to the attempt 
to bar the use of stop watches, bonus and premium payment plans, and 
similar aids to the realization of scientific management from Govern- 
ment plants and Government work. Economic ignorance can be the 
only excuse for this ultimately futile attempt to turn backward the 
wheels of progress. 

Witb our minds on the bilities of our present delicate inter- 
national situation, and with the knowledge that, scientifically organ- 
ized and encouraged, American industry now has and will have the 
markets of the world at its feet, we would do well to retlect on the 
economic meaning of some of the following facts taken, for example, 
from the experience of Herrmann. Aukam & Co.'s Lebanon factory; 
manufacturing handkerchiefs: Production increased 150 per cent with 
two years, mainly through the application of bonus work and the 
establishment of standards by means of the stop watch; wages of 
employees inc in ratios varying from 25 to 150 per cent; con- 
tinuous employment assured; individual capabilities watched and 
developed: working conditions bettered—surroundings made more sani- 
tary and cheerful; just treatment of employees assu bility 
of discrimination and oppression eliminated; cost of product being 
learned and reduced; quality of product tly bettered—better value 
delivered to the consumer; service to customers much Improved. 

The labor turnover among the employers affected by scientific man- 
agement in our plant is much smaller than among those not affected, 
meaning that the employees themselves like it. bere Is a real de 
mand in our plant for the extension of stop-watch methods. 

Maximum production of high quality at low cost, ing hand in 
hand with higher wages, working conditions, and satisfied em- 
ployees are the net results of scientific management. In their larger 
aspects these mean American industrial supremacy and freedom from 
the fear that an international crisis will find manufacturers unready 
and their workers uowilling, as was the case with and. 

Very truly, yours, 
D. J. WALSH, Jr. 


AMERICAN ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 18, 1916. 


THE TAVENNER AND VAN DYKE BILLS, 


The American Electrochemical Society, through its committee on pub- 
Uc relations, wishes to present its earnest protest agaa the Tavenner 
bill—H. R. 8665—and the Van Dyke bill—H. R. 8677. 

Humanity’s progress and welfare are dependent in a t degree 
on the effective and economical utilization of time and materials ; 
the reduction of waste in human efforts and in material resources is 
therefore of first importance. 

The watch for the measurement of time is no less important than is 
the balance for the measurement of materials, and to deprive any 
branch of industry of either of these instruments would be to place 
met branch under such a handicap that its welfare must necessarily 
suffer. 

We therefore most earnestly request your best efforts in opposition 
to such legislation. 

Francis A. J. FITZGERALD, 
Chairman, 


Epwarp G. ACHESON, 
LAWRENCE ADDICKS, 


ALEER, 
L. H. BAEKELAND, 


W. R. WHITNEY, 
F. BURGESS, 


CHARLES 
Committee on Public Relations, American Hlectrochemical Society. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 5, 1918. 


Dran Senator: We are carnestly opposed to the riders attached to 
military and Post Office appropriation bills which forbid time study 


and bonus payments. 

Everyone concedes that, in general, plants under scientific manage- 
ment (a) work shorter hours and (b) pay higher wages than others, 

The only real argument against time study and bonus payments ap- 
parently is the one that they injure the health of the workman. May 
we submit some very positive proof to the contrary? 

Four and six years ago our employees submitted themselves to 
S examination. We discharged no one because of poor. health, 

ut we did find a large number who were in very poor physical condi- 
tion. Now, during these past four and six years we have been devel- 
oping and extending scientific management. Of those in our employ 
who four and six years ago were in very poor health 52 were still in 
our employ in January, 1916, and at that time they were all re- 
examined. Our doctor, by our health records, is able to show and 
prove an actual improvement in the health of 51 out of the 52 above 
mentioned. This record seems astonishing, but it is true, and we have 
the evidence on fle. 

It is our sincere belief that scientific management is one of the great- 
est forces at work considering the real welfare of workers, and that the 
opposition to It is based on utter misunderstanding. 

"here has never been a time when efficiency was more needed in the 
country than now. Why pass antiefficlency legislation at this time? 
Surely, if bonus payments and time study really prove bad in the end, 
the Government can act later, as proposed, but why now? 

We appeal to you on patriotic grounds and for the good of the 
workers of this country to oppose this legislation at this period. 

Very truly, yours, 
GerMAN-AMERICAN BETTON Co., 
IInxnx T. Noyes, Treasurer. 


KiNsK Morton PICTERE Co, (INC.), 
New York, January 21, 1916. 
A. W. KIMBER, Esq., 
Secretary Efficiency Kocicty, x 
119 West Forticth Street, New York City. 

Dear Sin: We understand that there is an aggressive labor lobby at 
Washington which would discredit scientific management and modern 
factory methods, 

We believe that we personally sympathize more keenly with the em- 
ployee than with the employer, and therefore are disappointed to see 
anything done that would be to the disadvantage of the employee. It 
certainly is to a man's own best interest to be paid for what he does; 
the abuses in our industrial system go back primarily to the fact that 
a man is not paid for what he does. The keynote to the efficiency plan 
of management is that a man should be paid for what he does, and 
next, what he does shall be increased to a larger aggregate and there- 
fore to a larger advantage to himself merely by cutting out the lost 
motion due to lack of coordination of the parts. Unless the Ameri- 
can and the American workman can learn the advantage of team play, 
he will be lost in the competition with the more efficient forces of the 
world, for we can never make something out of nothing. When men 
are brought together in groups the only protection that the individual 
has against abuses of favoritism, pulls,“ and unjust treatment of 
every kind, is in an individual record of what he himself does, and in 
the enhancement of the value of bis personal contribution by cutting 
ont the wastes and lost motion which avail nobody. Such advantage 
as there may be in the Individual pay roll is fully covered by scientific 
management. 


Very truly, yours, J. SuiRLEY Earox. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., July 18, 1016. 
Hon. JohN W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sit: While I have no doubt that you can be depended on to use 
our influence in oppona to the Tavenner rider on the Army and 
avy appropriation bill, I do want you to know that a great man 
of the Massachusetts manufacturers are watching this matter with 
keenest interest and are anxious that you should do everything you 
posits can to prevent the passage of this un-American piece of 
egislation $ 

I am personally acquainted with a number of workmen at the 
Watertown Arsenal, and know that these workmen individually are 
very much in favor of the continuation of the scientific management 
at that plant, the reason being that they are getting considerably 
more money than they would under the other condition. The Govern- 
ment is also getting more for its money. In my opinion, this opposition 
to this method of wage payment is as futile as the breaking up of 
machinery in the early days of the introduction of machinery. 

Yours, truly, 
THE BLANCHARD MACHINE CO., 
WINSLOW BLANCHARD, President. 


COMMITTEE OF TEN TO Orrosn LEGISLATION 
ANTAGONISTIC TO EFFICIENCY IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
New York, July 15, 1916. 
Hon. Joun W. Weeks, 
The Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sim: In connection with the appropriation bills now under 
consideration, I would like to quote from a letter by Mr. John W. 
Higgins, president of the Worcester Pressed Steel Co., one of your 
constituents: 

“My personal comment is this: This company has just completed 
contracts for over 1,000,000 4.5” British howitzer cases without one 
rejection, and more efficiently, expeditiously, and economically than 
any arsenal or any other plant in this country. The men earn double 
or treble their regular wages, through efliclency planning, stop-watch 
observation, and bonus payments. wenty-four hours per day, two 
shifts, l. overtime payment, during strikes of five other local plants 
with 2,500 men out. When the agitators and hundreds of strikers 
gatocred around our plant shouting ‘8 hours,’ our men replied, ‘10 
hours,’ and wanted to drive the crowd away by force. We ve used 
these cfliclenvy methods for five years, to mutual satisfaction and free- 
dom from all labor troubles. Our men would not give it up.” 

I will greatly appreciate if this matter can be led to the attention 
of the Senate in connection with the Tavenner rider to the naval and 
Army 8 bills. 

ours, very truly, 
W. HERMAN GREUL, Secretary. 


NATIONAL METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, July 15, 1916. 
Hon. Joux W. WEEKS, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Seyxator: In behalf of this employers’ association, I would 
oie to pE attention two measures that are now before your honor- 

The naval appropriation bill, H. R. 15947, as you know, contains 
that pernicious rider known as the Tavenner rider. The Army bill, 
H. R. 16460, does not now contain the objectionable amendment. 

Regarding these measures which Tavenner and Van Dyke are trying 
so hard to put through in one form or another, I belleve them to be a 
unlon-labor movement and thoroughly un-American, 

I believe it Is the porenee of these riders to prevent the use of the 
stop watch or other timing device in connection with Government work, 
and also to prevent the carning of any premium or bonus, in fact, 
nothing but the flat day wage. he effect of unionism in this direction 
you have already seen abroad. x 

Many have the idea that the stop watch is a specding-up device pure 
and simple and its use is to drive the worker to the limit of endur- 
ance, but the fact remains that it has already increased production, 
lowered the cost, and increased the workers earnings. The increased 
wages aré a component part of the plan that has made lower costs 
possible, and in this connection, I would refer you to our nelghbor, 
the Watertown Arsenal, for the details of this statement. 

This proposed prevention of the stop watch has a direct connection 
with the “ preparedness ” movement so popwar and necessary at this 
time, since it is a fact that admirals and commanders of battleships 
have told us that the stop watch has been an absolutely essential fac- 
tor in the improvement of the fighting efficiency of our fleet. 

Further and in conclusion, it is a fact that the la sums of money 
now being made in the machine shops of the coun is due to the 
operation of premium and bonus methods. 

Will you do your best to prevent this unjust legislation? 

Yory truly, yours, 
W. W. Toon, Secretary. 


BOSTON, July 11, 1918. 


Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm; We understand that more or less legislation has already 
passed the House containing riders or other clauses forbidding the 
use of time studies or motion studies in the effort to promote effective 
operation on the part of the workingman, render possible by a 
thorough knowledge of the requirements of the “job.” These efforts 
have had to do with so-called “ scientific management,” but have also 
had to do ‘th any intelligent study of any human operation. 

In our business we make use of this to arrive at the probable time 
necessary to accomplish duties, and by it are enabled to set tasks 
well within the capacity of the emp’oyee and enable him by well- 
designed bonus systenis not only to make more money for himself but 
to get more out of apparatus than ignorant, careiess, untrained opera- 
tion could possibly secure. 

For the labor unions to interfere with the proper operations of ship- 
yards, machine shops, foundries, and all other well-organized and well- 
run establishments is to increase the cost of all materials to the Gov- 
ernment, to still further strengthen the hands of the labor unions to 
struggle ngainst it, and, in general, to set back the hands of the clock 
as regards the intelligent utilization of time and apparatus. 

We trust that anything that you can do to investigate this situation 
and oppose it when the bills are before you will be done in the interest 
of the manufocturing community of Massachusetts. 


Respectfully, yours, 
8. D. Warren & Co. 


Packinp Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich., June 23, 1916. 


Hon. Jons W. WEEKS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: The passage of bill H. R. 8665 will seriously affect the 
efficiency of Government work. The use of time study in industrial 
operations is not a hardship upon the worker; it does uncover the 
slacker and loafer, the drones of our social fabric; and therefore there 
will be a howl from this class. 

Why should the people be taxed to pay men to work at less than 
their normal efficiency? 

imes and rates must be established; why not determine them 
scientifically, instead of by guess? 

Look at the conditions in England—thousands of men sacrificed in 
the trenches because of the slacker at home, and half of the story 
has not been told. This is what we face. a 

There is no function of scientific management that will injure the 
worker in the slightest degree. 

Yours, very truly, 
F. F. BEALL, Vice President. 


WILLETT, Sears & Co., 
J Boston, April 14, 1916. 
Hon, Joux W. WERKS, s 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Suyxaton: I presume that it is entirely unnecessary to urge 

ou to work against such legislation as is contained in the so-called 
avenner bill (H. R. 8665). 

I have always been at a loss to understand why anybody in the 
community should be opposed to increased efficiency in our industries, 
It seems to me that to-day, more than ever in our history, efficiency is 
necessary if we are to accept the wonderful 1 Nba tly of industry 
and commerce which are before us. I think that it would be a serious 
mistake for Congress to ever, pass any sy emg which in terms or by 
implication would deter manufacturers from doing all things possible 
to increase the efficiency of their plants to the reward of their em- 

loyees and the character of their product. The Tavenner bill is, I 
ink, wrong in principle; and I can not resist so writing to you, al- 
though I assume, of course, that on this matter you and I agree. 
Very truly, yours, 
Groner F. WILLETT. 


1916. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA., April ft, 1916. 


Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, 
Committee on Military Affairs, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are almost afraid of assailing your manhood by even 
suggesting that you may vote for the enactment of such a measure, so 
destructive of efficiency as typified by Tavenner bill, H. R. 5 

No greater blow could be given to American industry as would 
result from the enactment of such legislation or restriction of appro- 
priation for efficiency. 

Would you in your private life think of such restriction? 

Scientific management increases output, lowers cost, and increases 
275 Pay of labor and reduces his physical effort. It is effort properly 


ec ` 
We will be pleased to have you advise us that you will oppose such 
scandalous legislation. 
Very truly, 
UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY Co., 
Isaac W. FRANK, President. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co., 
Bangor, Me., April 20, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS 


$? 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: We understand that there has been presented in a, 
a bill known as the Tavenner bill, which aims to make unlawful the 
use of a stop watch or other . device in N time 
studies of any Fe noe done by an 8 of the United States vern- 
ment; and prohibits the payment of any cash, premium, or bonus reward 
in addition to the regular wage. 

We are also advised that an effort will be made to insert in the 
various 8 bills clauses which would make these practices 


illegal. rider to this effect was attached to the Army appropriation 
bill at the last session of Congress. 

This legislation is, of course, aimed at scientific ment and 
other efficiency systems. We realize that it is being by people 
who have the interests of labor at heart; but we know m 75 4 — 


experience and that of other concerns t, far m being 
to labor, scientific management has achieved benefits in which employees 
have shared generously. 

For the t two years we have been rege oe in our paper and pulp 
mills the Taylor system of scientific management. The results thus far 
obtained have been as follows: 

1. Greater production. 

2. A reduction in the hours of labor. 

3. A large increase in the wages of employees. 

4. A better mutual understanding and spirit of cooperation between 
management and the employees. 

We feel that any legislation by Congress tending to curtail similar 
achievements in Government work is vicious in the extreme, and can 
only result eoun gross 
efficiency or a del 
viđuals to hamper the industrial d 

cular’ time, so critical in many ways, all industry should be 


G. R. Over, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
Boston, April 20, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Six: Our attention has been called to the Tavenner bill, bear- 
ing the number H. R. 8665, and now in committee, which is intended 
to forbid time studies, premiums, or bonuses among employees of the 
Government, and so to prevent what is known as scientific manage- 
ment. We are convin that scientific management, rightly used, is 
a very important aid to efficiency in industry. If therefore Govern- 
ment shops are forbidden its use, not only will the Government be 
operating at a lower level of efficiency than poate establishments, 
nee 5 . be establishing and maintaining false and retrogressive 
standards. 

We have not known of any evils connected with scientific manage- 
ment in the Government employ that should render advisable any such 
limitation of the freedom and efficiency of its operating heads. 

We hope that your consideration of this subject will lead you to con- 
clusions similar to ours and will cause you to oppose this bill. - 


Yours, truly, 
W. H. MeELwalx Co. 
J. F. MCELWAIN, President. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO., 
2 Boston, April 8, 1916. 
Hon. Johx W. WEEKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The Boston Chamber of Commerce is taking a decided 
stand in 9 to the Tavenner bill, which will soon come to your 
attentlon in Con „ and which, if , will make it unlawful for 
any person in charge of Government employees to make use of an 
stop watch or other time-measuring device in connection with the wor 
of such employees or to award a bonus or premium in addition to their 


re r wages. 

he effect of this bill, if it becomes a law, will be so far-reaching 
and will deal such a blow to the economical administration of Govern- 
ment activities and also private concerns that I feel that I must add 
Sy protest of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. against the passage of the 


To my mind the Tavenner bill is only a forerunner of an 3 on 
the part of certain labor interests to eliminate all efficiency methods 
throughout the country. If the present bill passes, nex ear an 
attempt will be made to prevent the Government from purchasing from 
private concerns which employ efficiency methods, which is, in effect, 
a 3 of these measures throughout the country. 

t is claimed that these efficiency methods result in harm to the 
workmen through excessive ng up of their work. This claim is 
not substantiated by actual results. To verify this statement you may 


LII —— T27 


ask almost any company which has installed one of the various effi- 
ciency methods how it affected the workmen, and the reply will 
be that the men are turning out more work with less effort, and that 
they are earning more money for the same len of time of employ- 
ment without in any way impairing their health. 

If this is true, what is the object of the Tavenner bill? There can 
be only one explanation. The labor interests find that under the 
efficiency systems the workmen are able to earn more than union wages 
without undue exertion, and the workmen are therefore not interested 
in joining the unions. Naturally this reduces the power of the unions 
9 ers those men employed in plants which do not use the newer 
me s. 

Do you think that the newer methods should be prohibited and busi- 
ness reduced a to the level of those com ies who have not taken 
advantage of these methods? You will admit that such a step would be 
detrimental to American business and yet the Tavenner Dill is leading 
in exactly that direction, 

I do not believe that the thinking class of laborers desire the pas- 


living expense. 
Very truly, yours, - 
C. W. Hourzer. 


Boston, March 1, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. Werks, M. C., 
ashington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We note that a bill has been presented to the House in 
Congress E Be resentative TAVENNER, of Illinois, designed to prevent 
the use of the stop watch and the payment of premium, bonus, or cash 
reward to any Government employee, and that another bill. II. R. 8677, 
has been proposed and referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, providing that the prohibition of stop watches and pre- 
miums in last year’s bill be extended to all employees of the Post 
Office Department. 

We have used stop watches for making numerous time studies in con- 
nection with our work for the past five years, and also set tasks and 
paid the corr mding bonus or premium to the workmen for doing the 
work in the thas specified. In connection with this we have found 
that our men much prefer 5 the task and bonus system than 
on day work. This shows that this Le makes for the happiness of 
the worker. We have noticed no ill effects on the health of the worker, 
and in the majority of cases find it has 
been increased from 25 to 50 per 
from 10 to 9 or even 8 hours, while the output has increased from 10 
par cent to 50 per cent. In spite of the increase in wages and the reduc- 

on of hours, we find a much lower cost for our product, and no de- 
crease in the quality. 

In view of the above facts we are strongl 1 to any legislation 
being passed by Congress which will prohibit the use of stop watches 
and premiums on any Government wor 

Very respectfully, 
ABERTHAW Construction Co., 
By L. C. Wason, President. 


Hoop RUBBER Co., 
Watertown, Mass., February 16, 1916, 
Hon. JoHN W. WEEKS. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SIR: I have been sent the Tavenner bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative TAVENNER in the House of Representatives. 
Saints a bill is a direct injury to employer, to employee, and to the 
ic. 


Such a bill makes Government work more costly to the Government, 
and such a bill if applied to us would affect us so adversely as to make 
it impossible for us to compete. 

A manager, a foreman, and a so-called wage earner are all employees, 
I am an employee as well as an employer. 

Every employee is a manager—or should be. Every employee, includ- 
ing myself, must learn or be taught to do his work—his particular job— 

ciently, and the more efficient he is the more he earns for himself 
and his employer. 

It’s the waste that makes inefficiency, the lack of planning, which is 
management per se, 

Now, every 5 8 foreman, or wage earner— 
must be taught his particular job, and he has to learn it by him- 
self he goes through the same periods of waste and inefficiency that his 
8 have, and there can be no progress under such a system. 

asted effort is harmful to the cost of the job and hurts the earning 
powe of the employee and his employer, and the public pays a higher 
price. 

Time studies show up the waste. They don’t increase the work to be 
done; they either decrease the work or let the same energy be spent in 
productive work. 

The ability of some employees on exactly the same kind of work, 
He on a plecework basis, to . tie a week while another makes 

16 and another $17 does not n 


P s 

osiy 8 per cent built and the same type of battleship is 30 per cent 
built in a private-owned yard in the same length of time it's no wonder 
that 
char; 
ciency of a Government-owned yard if the employes is not permitted 
to be taught, if the employee is not allowed to improve his skill, and 
if the employees are to be allowed to waste their time and strength 
and energy in producing waste. 

democracy can be efficient only if efficient business systems are 
installed by managers who mana to cut out the wastage and to 
teach their employees to cut out the wastage, and no obstacles should 


| 
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be placed in the —.— of employer managers or emplo: managers to 
prevent a man learning how to produce efficiently roa te to improve his 
“YT the = 10 — * 9 ch —— 
erefore pro t su ion beca 
1. tation of this character is opposed to best in interests of work- 


er. 
2. Time studies form the best known method of reaching a fair deci- 
sion as to what constitutes a day’s work and thus furnish an equitable 
basis for a fair wage. 
Premium, bonus, and piecework payments are the best known 
methods of securing to the workman a wage proportional to the amount 
and 3 of the work performed. 
4. passage will result = higher =. of Government work by 
eliminating modern methods of 9 
5. This Sin — ——— precede the effort to — riders to the appro- 
priation bills prohibiting Pofficient methods on work performed under the 
Rast “gt pepene in shops of contractors for Government work. 
is company would be unable to bid on any Government supplies, 
Yours, very truly, 
FREDERIC C. 5 
General Manager. 


Riverr LATHE AND GRINDÈER Co. 
Boston, Mass., January 20, 1916. 
The Hon. Jonx W. WEEKS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have been informed that there is a possibility that an 
effort may be ens to enact legislation which will prohibit the Gov- 
ernment from orders with re nfo establishments who 
make use of lon “ efficiency methods,” such as the Taylor system 
and other similar systems; in other words, it is 8 to extend the 
provision of the Deitrick amendment“ 5 e Be ol of privately 
senon concerns as as those w Government. 

I believe that all employers of labor moat pay sodomy wages and must 
— heen ant i jae AN aa give Pyro employees fair treatment if they expect to 
y successful business, but workmen must like- 
os expect to 8 a reasonable return in services to their employers. 
If a manufacturer is to run his business successfully and ä he 
must obtain the most efficient workmen that he can for the rate which 
he pays. It is against — of this kind that the exponents of the 
“ Deitrick amendment" have ed their guns. To allow any such 
provision to be enacted into law, as I understad is now tes. 
Would bo. p terrible blow to the industries of our country. g the 
present generally prosperous period now prevailing it 3 < to 
put the manufacturing business of the country on as economical and 
efficient basis as may be possible, so that our position may be strong 
enough to stand the strain of duller times. 

I sincerely trust that you will vigorously oppose any proposed legis- 

3 of t = ‘acter, 
ours, very y, 
ROBERT F. MORSE, Treasurer. 


Janvagy 4, 1916, 
Hon. RICHARD OLNBY, 2d. 
House of — Washington, D. ©. 


My Dear Me. OLNEY: Rumor has it that further legislation will 
be asked for to restrain, more completely than the Dietrick Army 
appropriation bill rider did, the advancement of scientific manage- 
ment, or any similar kind of efficiency in Government work. Now that 
you are on the —— Committee, I t 3 vou would be glad to have 
the 8 viewpoint on — I feel very sure, with a 
knowledge tan fare that you mi — your influence to restrict 
such farther: legislation. 

I have been particularly or in watching the development of 
scientific mana ent in the past at the Watertown Arsenal, under 

the direction of Col. Wheeler, and had felt that there was the first 
object lesson in real efficiency in Government manufacture. I am 
interested in the so-called Taylor form of scientific management 2 

ral, and am g. or develop this in this company and in 
other ted industries of w I am treasurer. 

I have felt that attempts, such as have been made through the in- 
fluence of labor offi to prevent this form of development in Gov- 
ernment work, and their attempts to . it by increasing their 
attack on the use oesi the 3 wa a: studus, have been 
attended with v and 5 results. 
arbitrarily 3 t on a . 3 should mo be used in 


any of the 


A stop watch is used as a means of ascertaining the best way of 
reported, simply for the purpose of v- 


the increased Tuut of a plant, due to Hd 
tem, is due to methods that do not directly affect the w anship at 
al. I have 1 to see this system 9 in any manufa: com- 
pany without the result being a distinct improvement in the q ty of 
= woni better working conditions and and industrial ustrial relations, and lower 
unit costs. 
That scientific management is consistent with the 8 — anor 
unions and collective aining is instanced by the — — 9 — that 
dents in the four local labor unions connected with ae 
dustry are all men in our employ and men of exceedingly y Bick rd. 
Furthermore, our collective agreements with such unions provide for the 
development of factory efficiency. 


and no 

trated—and particularly in the industrial conditions sbown e 
land— that England is eta a terrible price for the 5 of th 

— —.— and factories, — ara or 


eir ministers to understan: 
futile in this country i 
our Senators and Representatives legislate to make impossible an 


creased efficiency in Government . by the best 
thout doubt ow- 


Yours, very truly, — — = 
Hexry P, KENDALL, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PREMIUM SYSTEM IN GOVERN- 
MENT WORK AGAINST THE PROHIBITION OF ECONOMIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS. 

DECEMBER 14, 1915. 


To the executive committee and board of directors: 

At the last session of Congress, when the bill making appro riations 
tor the support of the Pay for the fiscal year ending Jun „ 1916, 
as under discussion in the House, the followin; 8 popu- 
larly kn known 8 Ee e Deitrick rider was proposed : — sue 

at no part o e a ons made this 
. the salary or pay of any officer, manager, super- 
intendent, foremen, or other person of the work of any 
9 of the United States * w making or RTA 

made, 7... tormenta apr tener sr alae rooms 
study of any job or any such employee between the starting and com- 


this. gut Ee available to ety, any Prema or bonus or cash 
to any st ong in additi 0 wages, except for sugges- 
tions resul in improvements or aona in the operations of any 
Government oat: and no claim fo: r pervice ormed by any per- 
this proviso shall 1 allow: 
BP are 28 very little, ao pete this amendment, and = me 
y a large > rejected Senate, 
finally restored in conference and is now part of the law, It is not, 
however, as effective as those interested in its passage inten 
arg — pn ener only to the tues fro year ending June 30, 1916, and 
not applicab tures m any other appropriations than 
those contained in the Army b 


EFFECT OF THE DEITRICK AMENDMENT, 


All Army officers are paid from the eee in this — and 
time studies in the arsenals and other t establishments in 
of such officers have hor mae for this fiscal year; Mewes all 
p um and bonus payments to workmen have ceased ‘for the same 
peca for all —— ages ee same 2 bebiy 
ap owever, while the amendment was pro! 
cially directed a gainst the Watertown A in coor, 


Sere eee ee 


ries all done 
„and 8 the pret 
have been contin 


SUPPRESSION OF ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION. 


We have reason to believe, however, that at this session of Congress 
a more determined and skillfully directed effort will be made to com- 
pletely suppress joy oon of economic administration of Government 
workshops under whatever a 8 the ars 2 be performed 


ts which were in effi 


and to prohibit all forms of bonus, premium, or pi 3 yments in 
those shops, thus reducing them to Rhe dead ierokas Of th sighing old 3 
systems, with no lawful means of satisfactorily estab! r main- 


taining any standard of production. 


* 
Englan 

Representatives, against the passage of the aforementioned “ Deitrick 
—.— ” and similar Bes were made by many other organizations, 

cluding the Uni States Chamber of Commerce. None of these 
er were, however, advised regarding this movement until 
near the close of the session, which was a short one, 17 sie the 
adoption of the amendment by the House, by which time i d gained 
such headway that the protests, as Is known, were not 5 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


While it has been generally recognized that this rider was the herald 
of a general movement on the part of a large influence to pots 
congressional 8 forms of satisfactory administration 
and economic performance in Government workshops alone, the rider 
itself may be taken as the expression of the real attitude of those 
opponents toward all sorivately owned shops, in =e and is an in- 
ee | oppon step toward the accomplishment of a w d plan which now 
menaces the industrial world. Your committee ——— that when the 
immediate plans regarding Government shops haye been consummated, 
made to extend 
reaching way, to establishments furnishing 3 or ther Gore to the 
ag alt vernment 
from private plants eae of — ely mpletely, operated in accord- 


OPPOSITION IS URGED. 


It is in the light of this matter as thus presented that your com-. 
mittee deems it necessary to su that the chamber again consider 
this subject in good season and while there is yet time for proper 
thought of it on e a rt of all interested, and "that it cerns any 
form of legislation of character of that indicated herein. 

In this connection it seems a re to repeat the following 
statements, which were included ts report of last February as 
reasons for opposing the “ pears 

1. Any action limiting the Pen Roane and economy of Lear hehe fee 
can not but impair the efficiency of work of the Government and, by 
reflection, the efficiency of all manufacture. Such rag np of 
efficiency can not fail to be among the factors enhancing cost of pro- 
duction and living expense. 
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2. The most searching investigations of the methods attached b 
this amendment, when these methods have been competently introdu 
indicate that the workers employed suffer no detriment to health and 

rospect but, on the contrary, find their living conditions improved. 
i >e amendment should, therefore, be opposed in the true interests of 
abor, 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your committee therefore recommends that the following resolution 
be adopted by the chamber, and that copies of it and of the report 
be furnished the Senators and Representatives of New England, asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, associations of commerce, b of trade, 
chambers of commerce, and other associations of similar character, 
requesting their cooperation for the Bo ars of defeating any prohibi- 
tive or restrictive measures of the kind referred to herein which may 
be aimed at Government establishments at this session of Conen, viz: 
“Whereas under an equitable Government every individual entitled 

to own and to enjoy the results of his own labor. No 1 lation 
should have for its purpose the withholding of such hts by 
retarding economic or industrial efficiency and by prohibiting the 
right to compensation based upon su or individual ability and 
its consequent impairment of perso: ambition and initiative. 

Resolved, That the Boston Chamber of Commerce urges the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States to refrain from 
favorable consideration of any measures aimed at Government estab- 
Ushments which tend 

“To interfere with economical administration; 

“To cause the abolishment of proper means for the determination 
and maintenance of standards of production; or 

“To prohibit the forms or methods of remuneration to workmen 
in practice in the various similar industries of the country.” 


espectfully submitted. 
z Epwin F. Gay, Chairman. 


WALTER C. ISH, 

Special Committee on Premium System in Government Work. 
F UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

February 26, 1916. 


Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 
Newton Highlands, Mass, 


Dear Sm: The delay in e 
to absence from the city. In reply I would say that, before hear- 
ing from you, I had already written letters to the Congressman from 
district, to our Senator, and to each member of the House Com- 
mittce on Military Affairs, urging all of them to vote and use their 
influence against any legislation designed to prevent the use of a 
stop watch and the payment of premiums or bonuses to Government 
boar ge fon 

answer to your request for facts from my personal experience in 
regard to the effect of the introduction of time study and bonuses, I 
would say that, within the last two weeks, I have n in Pittsfield 
and at that time interviewed a number of the employees of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike regarding this point. In reply to my questions, both the 
girls and the men who are working on bonus and who haye been 
under this scheme of payment for from six months to a 4 stated 
that (1) aD prefer the bonus payment to the ol iecework 
system; (2) they were better satisfied because they were get 1 more 
money and wor ng 9 hours a day instead of 10; (3) their health had 
not been impaired in the slightest, and, judging from their appearance, 
I should say that it had improved. 

From the management of the company I learned that the output had 
been largely increased and that service as regards keeping of promised 
dates of delivery was so much better that there was no comparison. 

I was particularly interested in the replies given me by the girls on 
the wrapping machines, because I had set the time for the tasks on 
this work and had had considerable difficulty in inducing the girls to 
try to make their bonuses. They had been accustomed to plecework 
and were afraid that someone was trying to“ ee something over on 
them.” I found, however, as I have already told you, that they were 
more than satisfied and don't want to go back to the old scheme. If 
there is anything further I ean do to assist in this matter, please let 


me_ know. 
With kindest regards, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 


your letter of the 3d was due 


J. A. BURSLEY. 


Erviciency SOCIETY, 
New York, June 19, 1916. 
To MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: 

Under date of January 21, 1916, before his elevation to the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, an eminent advocate of the workers, 
wrote us as follows: 

“Referring to the proposed congressional legislation to prohibit the 
introduction or use of time study and premium payments in Govern- 
ment establishments ; 

In my opinion any such restriction upon the conduct of Government 
establishments would be highly inadvisable. The purpose for thus 
proposing the legislation is doubtless one which all of us would ap- 
prove. Increased efficiency ought not to be purchased at the expense 
of health and other qualities essential to good citizenship and the gen- 
eral welfare, but no one can doubt that increased efficiency is essential 
to the RoE weliare ; that we have not yet learned how best to secure 
that efficiency, and that the most important element in securing effi- 
ciency is the knowledge of facts—to the ascertainment of which time 
study is a means. 

“To prohibit time study and premium payment is as crude a method 
of affording to the workingman proper protection as the proverbial 
“burning of the house to roast the piga 

We respectfully request hee to consider this in connection with the 
Van Dyke and Tavenner bills and appropriation riders. 

Yours, truly, 
A. W. KIMBER, Scerctary. 


Cuicaco, February 20, 1916. 
Mr. R. B. FRASER. 

Dear Sir: As per your request, I herewith submit my views on the 
system you have so carefully installed in our department; the same is 
for the betterment of the employee. Systematic labor by skilled work- 
men means carefulness, production, profit, and satisfaction, both to em- 
ployer and employee. 

Very truly, 


Mr. Fraser: It's to my individual opinion in regards to the bonus sys- 
tem, which to say that bonus systems is better than the old way in 


JOHN GURALSKI. 


ways; for instance, as preparing lifts, etc., and doing away with 
a lot of unnecessary work. 
. system has added an extra pay envelope, which helps a 
eal. 
Yours, truly, FRANK L. MARKOAT. 


HAMDEN, CONN., February 26, 1918. 
Dear Sin: I take great pleasure in writing to you about our bonus 
system. I find it a great help to me and also to many others of this 
factory. Jt also encourages us to put more interest in our work. 
I have always found it satisfactory, and it has never been any injury 
to my health. 2 
FLORENCE JOHNSON. 
— 
New Havnx, CONN. 
My Dran Sin: I have worked for the Acme Wire Co. 11 years. I 
was timed according to the Taylor system and I think they were very 
fair. As instructor here I am in a ition to study the Is closely. 
They are just as contented and healthy as they were on daywork, as 
nn werk oe eek t is just od as bef in 
e work we get ou ust as go as ore because ectors 
watch it from start to finish. 5 82 
Under the Taylor system the A do the work the quickest and 
easiest way, found by timing an cient operator. 
Sincerely, yours, 
MARGARET PURCELL, 


New Haven, CONN., February 28, 1916. 
Dear Sin: I have worked in the Acme Wire Co. nearly four years, 
and during that time I have worked under three systems—daywork, 
piecework, and now the Taylor system. 
I do think and like the Taylor system the best. 
Yours, truly, A. Kock. 


New [aven, CONX., February 23, 1916. 


Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dran Sin: It gives me great pleasure to write to you in regard to 
the bonus system. 

The bonus oa is a great help to every one in my estimation, 
especially to the self-supporting girls. Every week when we receive 
our wages it is encouraging to think we have other money besides our 
regular week’s salary. It is discouraging to me when I get a day job, 
because we know we don’t have to work too fast, and it is tiresome 
and tedious to me. 

The bonus system, in regards to myself, has not injured my health 
in anyway, which I am very glad to say. 

Yours, respectfully, Miss Rosa DALLAS, 
No. 34 Second Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 


New Havxx, CONN., February 2}, 1916. 


Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 
ijt Milk Strect, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sin: I have been employed with the Acme Wire Co. for the 
past nine years, and during that time I have been working about four 
years on the bonus system, which I can say with all sincerity that I 
do not work any harder than I did when I was on day work. I can 
also make more money. 

Yours, truly, 
Maz C. BARRETT, 


Mr. Saxrorp E. THOMPSON, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Sm: I am writing this letter for the purpose of encouraging 
the use of the bonus system. 

Have been working for the Acme Wire Co., New Haven, Conn., for 
the past three years, before and ever since the use of that system, and 
have been well satisfied. 

It has not interfered in the least with my 8 condition or hap- 
piness, and as yet have never met with the slightest accident. 

The bonus system not only benefits the employees in wages, but also 
enables the company to get out a sufficient quantity of work each day 
which has been thoroughly Sp ei 

For myself, I am in favor of the bonus system. 

Yours, truly, 
Miss HELEN BAKER. 


New Haven, Coxx., February 25, 1916. 
Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 2 
jl Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sm: My opinion has been asked regarding the bonus system 
and I would like to say that I would rather have the bonus. After 
g to a number of others, we do not believe that we are over- 
worked, but we are making far more than if we were doing daywork. 
Iam working in the Acme Wire Co. under the Tailleur system. 
Yours, respectfully, 
y JENNY R. C. LI xp. 


19 Anderson Street. 


Bancon, Me., March 8, 1916. 

My Dear Mr. HALL: This is just a brief sketch of what I believe 
scientific management has done for the tern Manufacturing Co. 

A few years ago this concern was practically being run by the em- 
pues Now it is all done by system and is controlled by the scientific 
and service departments, 

Perhaps one of the numerous facts that are to be mentioned, the first 
one should be in regard to the hours of labor. This mill, which always 
has been run on a schedule of 10 hours a day and a fixed amount 
of wages to be paid weekly to laborers, is now being run on a 9-hour 
schedule and the laborers are paid by plecework. This not only helps 
the mill, but also the employees. They take a great deal more interest 
in their work and get out more than ever before. Every employee makes 
more money. The girls on an average make from two to two-fifty a 
week over their usual amount of pay. : 

Before the system work was begun the head boss of each department 
employed his own help. Now this is all done through the service de- 


rtment. At this department is kept a record file of ever; 
his makes it very easy to locate anybod 
help is needed this file is referred to, an 


employee. 
about the mill. en office 
anybody that is an employee 


r TTT. 7 el oe Ao 
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of the mill that has education enough for the requirements of the post- GENTLEMEN: It gives me 


gon Ja romoted rather than to take in a new person, This was never 
one btfore. 

We also have a fine new dispensary, which was were. much needed. 
This enables the firm to gi ye propere care and attention to all accidents, 
which were only half A E to before. 

We also bave a library, which is something entirely new for us. In 
this library are kept several very good books, which are loaned to the 
employees free of charge for two weeks, It is an see how 
much interest both the men and girls have taken in 2 ris ae 
had ae Patt sales to raise money to buy books, and It a also 
good dona 
15 Some of the je giris have formed a basket-ball team and play two even- 

a wer 
e boys bad a hockey team during the ice season. These were all 
wren a d of — = Stra t W are 8 
rom a general consideration of eve g, I entific manage- 
one much for this concern and has made everything around 
aad 9 the mill 100 per cent better. 
Sincerely, yours, ANNA CURREN. 


Marca 8, 1916. 
Mr. HALL, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. Mill, Brewer, Me. 

Desr Sin: I am pleased to reply to your question as to how I 
regard the tions under the Taylor system and conditions under 
the old way, and will say: 

First. I get more money in wages. 

Second. t there is no lost * —— and in many other ways I find 
the Taylor system much better for the workpeople. 

ours, truly, 
E. S. SMILET, 


Wittmras & WILKINS Co.: 


In classes of work where possible, I believe that by making time 
studies both employer and employee will be benefited. Surely persons 
who are competent and efficient and —— roduce a larger amount of 
work should receive 2 hi Ea Se ae who are less efficient 
and produce less work. ployee is paid for the exact amount 
of work produced. The 55 peg oe aad for the exact amount of work 
og ets Is it not a square 


own experience the cas system pays far better than a 
ee Boone 
Apa G. BEARD. 


BREWER, ME., March 8, 1916. 
Mr. HALL, 

DEAR Sm: I have been a counter“ in the Eastern Manufacturing 
Co.'s mill for the last 10 years. 

Within the last two or Tires years the owners have introduced scien- 
1 2 eas —. which has worked a marvelous change in the mill and 

emplo: 

Before "this introduction work came alon; ara with little or 
no regularity, working on one order and ddenly chan changing to 
another without notifying = foreman. We also Kept our own time. 

Now there is a plannin 
his work Rid 2 day. 
window of ts departinent eee shall 
count, and vith the time we receive it Piers on it; and on the — 
of this ticket how it must be counted —that is, In reams of 500 shee 
sheets. d if the colored ream marks are to — 
inserted ee knifeful ” E yA, ‘or the trimmers. 

By the . knifeful“ I mean as much paper as can be trimmed by an 
undercut knife at one time. The amount varies according to the ck- 
ness of the paper from two to two and one-half and three 8 thus 


sa and en on from F trimming. 
Then when we have shed the order we return the ticket to the plan- 
ning room and — is : stam: sena B 

systematic managemen wages 
of most 8 the employees, and altho it pon 1 — the counters 
directly it has influenced us in an in 


rect wa. 
There is a meve man now, whose duty iti is ‘to haul in these loads of 
paper assigned te us, and posted on a bulletin board beforehand, so he 
haow what we are working on and to take pn 7 — we have 
finished counting, thus doing away with the necessity of the men who 
wait on us going in search of a load, as they formerly had to do, takin 
the time to select a load of lightweight paper (to make bis own wor 
) and haul It into place for us. a may readily see how we thereby 
had many idle minutes during the da, 
By scientife management we now T sve our pay has been increased 
we have steady work 


at least 25 cents per day (each of us), in tha 
in Ketch despite the fact that the work- 


all the ‘time with no loafin 
ing day has been voluntarily shortened by the company from 10 to 9 
how 


Last but not least there is the “service 3 r oon: ee 
5 the N Mrs. Hoskins who has so interested 
eine ol 


are like a t all “Interested in ae —— 
. other. She caused the walls of the” mill to be 
whltewashed, making it clean and wholesome. 
twice a week to am 


She even furnishes the 
h gum discourage. the tobacco-chew- 

ing hapit with — consequential spi SE 
ere used also to be a good deal of ———, between the men and 
more or vul Now it is all diferent 


ris, making them appear 
fo 17 : way that this condition 
dom almost never seen. 


= me new system has restricted us in 

iS the agr e books are loaned us free of charge, and we have two 
basket-ball teams each engaged in f friendly rivalry the other. 

I 5 godin better express id wa sentiment and app: tion of this great 


from the ol of doing fine? than ing that 
we employees — rat been benefi a thousandf 3 
Respectfully, yours, 


what I am, z 8 
ATHERINE 
“ Solentific —— * 


My Dran Mrs. HOSKINS: I passed in the 1s 1 KAN give A> an idea of 
what I thonght what has rg have worked 
here four years. 3 Pepin — said and did 
what We. 1 the ao shorter hours a is out, more 

de have many other af are pi e pr out very 
— I am better in health ail, and it fs better in 


t pleasure as instructor of the plater 

ls at the Eastern Manufacturing Co.'s mill at South Brewer, to 
in regard to task and bonus. 

worked on the platers four years previous to the installing of the 


I 
task and bonus system nder system the object of the o Lope 
-À 1 reach the Highest possible point of See for which they 
Being 


an ex-operator under the old working 1 I readily notice 
of the task and bonus as employer and em- 
‘ore I heartily — — e efficiency of the Taylor 


here is also an y pag eee in the general conditions within the 
aa Fe months that is beneficial to the girls and greatl 


K Hoo sty which 
improvements. 


the: ofelen 
ja 


Inxxn SHEA. 


oe 8 Sourn BREWER, — e 6, 1916. 

HALL: e L e showing my appreciation 
of the — which =~ ‘itl in the 2 , department . — from 
the new system which you introduced In Manufacturing 


Sincerely, yours, THensa DODWELD. 


Fusruary 21, 1916. 

Mr. E. B. PASSANO, 
President Williams & Wilkins Oo., Baltimore, Md. 

Drar Sin: I bave been asked to state my opinion of the bonus 


I like it 3 t returning t straight-salary metho 
e it and wo! much re; re oa 8 mi 
9 855 extra effort counts for little or nothing to the operative. 25 
I consider the present system the finest sort of 3 to 
do more and better Yt is a fair deal on both sides t creates 
a personal interest on eA gw of the employee in the firm's progr 
to earn more money with no more phesical 


— 


and the operative is enabl 
strain than under any other agata and with a greater mental satis- 
faction, because extra production and quality are recorded and comes 


back in the the pay envelope. 

I am eres crore ore ® wouid, be in less 8 with less BTS and 3 
strain fe than I believ be possible on a 1 
I am better satisfied I have ever been in the Gees have —.— 


empie loyed. 

e fact that I came og 18 months a stranger, without home 
or friends in the city, and I liked ok bones system enough to remai 
and then return here four times trom tripe a, rather than a 
$18 per week straight salary in my Sine a State, Massachusetts, is is the 
best ae ta I could offer. 

respectfully, Litt M. Hin. 


Bar 
Mr. B. B. Passano. TIMORE, MD., February 20, 1916. 


Dear Sin: In regard 1 — the bonus question are 8a: 
worked on bonus s; now for over two years I think it is a 
tor ves 


ro) tion for bat tor and rietor, as the 
1 ap eater amount of work im a given ime than [E sbe were on 
not injured me sically, 
Weight since i have bad my resent position. Bo ots N 
oping you will continue the bonus system, I remain, 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. Man LOWNEY 
No. 1028 V. Eden Street. 
NAVAL CONSULTING BOARD gaa Sere STATES, 

Mr. W. HERMAN GREUL, RENN E Ea A S EN 

n Committee of Ten, 

Eleventh Avenue and Ticenty-sicth Street, New, York. 


that ha 


DEAR Stn: I have received yours of the 19th with inclosures, calling 
my attention to the Tavenner and Van Dyke bills. To my nee TRADS 
measures, if carried into effect, would work Pet harm and injustice 
I — not ony peen an employer — skilled labor for = 
have al are meee great admirer 8 skilled mechanies work 
men, reg ave spent. “much ot Ae Aar ee e in close contact with em. 
aim has always bee and reward meritorlous service = 


every line. Nothing aie me “ne greater leasure than to sce my men ad- 
vance ag receive more remuneration in recognition of extra effort and 
Mills, 40 my 3 all ny with pi such as are 
rep er and do away wi 
for increased skill and yap — are not only against 
cious in the extreme. I know et A en poses ——— that proper 
tive for achievement is a wonde: stimulus to een and 
A this to be true in the case of every man, regardless of his 


r k for myself, I 1 — — = the robbing of an 
SE EO — gg BOM “that will levement and 


that this is responsive 
neerely, yours, 
ELMER A. Sperry. 


“Unrrep SHIRT & COLLAR Co 
1 Troy, N. Y., April II, 1018. 


D. MINICH, 
Tenth Floor, 110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sin: The bonus and efficiency methods 3 have estab- 
lished in our different departments have in my on, a great 
success in two ways: The operators are well pleased, since their spirit 
of cooperation and efficiency brings them a proportionate increase in 
west and the operating costs are automatically d on this co- 
operei ve basis. 

DA the proposed bills of Mr, 1 and Mr. Van Dyke 8 . 

and all time-stu methods bonus systems of wages 
— fa with all ¢ 3 — work, ieffielency wi will, 1 in ay 

2 inion, be will’ be detrimental to em- 


tly impaired and the result 
ee as well as ia 5 
e the crisis which business in this agen faces with ens | 
end of the war, this is a poor time to tamper with what we ha 
acquired in the way of perfected and efficient methods. 
Very truly, yours, 


J. K. P. Prve, President. 
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SEWELL—CLAPP—ENVELOPES. 


CHICAGO, March 1, 1916. 
Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 
I Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Mr. THOMPSON: I am glad to do what I can to d 
the results of our 


ti s matter that the use of the stop watch is altogether un- 
— ed mischievous unless it is p a care building 
of standardization and eficient methods. p to 


eA tl is preliminary 
p-watch work is itself of the utmost benefit to the orken 8 
o do 


with the best methods. No» time study 
which is not preceded by these p ons is of any value, and if 
time study ever comes into disrepute, it will, in my judgment. be 
mainly due to the ill-considered effort to use it without proper prepara- 
tion. My personal experience in the envelope mill of ell—Clapp— 
Envelopes, Chicago, enables me to reply to your questions as follows: 
The ha is of the worker.—Every worker in our plant who has 
been permitted to work under task and bonus as a result of time study 
has expressed himself as pleased with the new method, and no con- 
trary oa has come to our ears. It not only increases the worker's 
pay, which, of course, affects his pappor, but it removes practi- 
ly all the worry, the fret, and the discomfort, * believe, are 
more wearing upon the worker than the labor itself. It is an inter- 
esting fact t when our company recently offered to its employees 
an opportunity to buy some of its preferred stock, the first purchaser 
was one of those in this mill who had been working lo on task 
and bonus, He is a native of eastern Europe, who has no sentimental 
regard for the concern other than that which involves his own welfare. 
The evidence is not wanting in our case that improved working con- 
ditions register not only in the 2 of mind of the worker himself, but 
that material improvement in the home atmosphere likewise follows. It 
makes an immense difference to the family at home whether or not 
the father returns tired and fretted and worried by his work. 
The health of the worker.—Whatever improvement im factory condi- 
tions contributes to the happiness of the worker is, of course, —— 
likely materially to affect his health also. It is further to be not 
that it is to the 2 of the employer to protect the worker from all 


best tools, and to acquaint him 


In our e 
epartment a large portion 
time required for a certain operation was absorbed b 

ment involving considerable muscular strain in an 5 
Directed solely by these time studies, we devised a contrivance which 
removed . y all this strain, and the work is now done with 
ease by lighter and less muscular men than those whom it formerly 


tested severely. 

Accidents: As a eral proposition accidents are due to irregular 
or haphazard conditions. The L nie ge jane for time study works against 
ng of this sort and requires a careful investigation of the safest 
method of performing 
least, would very much lessen the dan 
in which time study can increase the liability to 


under scientific ment practices r ts in the offering of a 
bonus. This bonus is not accompanied by any reduction in wages and 
is just so much addition to the prevailing rate of pay. In our mill 
time studies have resulted in material increase in every case where task 
and bonus have been established. It is our purpose to pay bonus to 
every man in our employ whose work is of such a character t reliable 
time studies of it can be made. 

Hours of labor: No direct connection between time study and hours 
of labor now occurs to me. time studies lead to task and bonus, and 
these increase the worker’s earnings and the output of the plant, 
is, of course, toward shorter hours, and there is nothing 

which would exercise an influence in the contrary 


Output; Task and bonus based on time studies manifestly increase 
output. In our mill there has been a marked result of this sort. There 
would otherwise be no ob; in it. The effectiveness of the method 
lies in the fact that the increased output is produced not by driving 
the worker but by surrounding him with the best possible tools, methods, 
and conditions. 

Cost of product: The ultimate object of time study is, of course, a 
reduction in the cost of the product, and in proportion as the output is 
increased this result is obtained, less, of the course, the increased wa 


earned by the worker. Scientific-mana: ent principles result in 
number of other mechanisms which tend in the same direction. 

Quality of product: Task and bonus make necessary a complete in- 
spection system, and this, ut. 


of course, raises the quality of the o 
s improvement of quality is made the easier by the 
of standardization of tools, materials, and 
accompany it. 
In our mill there has not been a 


various 
processes which always 


single discordant note yg unani- 


2 odi krti — k hi Mi 4 — — habitually led himself at 
ar o y to spea s mind an ava t 
it with, unreserved frankness. 15 
. and of one department against another 

e 


21 appreciation 
of the benefits he had derived from scientific management. Some of 
the speakers were unconsciously paying this tribute to task and bonus 
but others attributed the bettered conditions directly to this system. 
It is probably impossible for me to convey to you the impression whi 

I received, but I can only say that the unanimous opinion of the workers 
that scientific management been a distinct benefit to them and the 
Institution by which they are employed was emphatic and unmistakable. 


I inclose a few letters written by members of our working force, 
which carry their own evidence of genuineness and sincerity. The 
are the result of my request that the men write to me their real dente 
ments without the Sekt suggestion on my part as to what sort of 


opinions I wished to have expressed. 
I trust that I have covered satisfactorily the items for which you ask 
and if there is an else that I can do, kindly let me know. 
I might state that no employees in any plant where I have worked 
scientific management have ever suffered due to bonus and time- 
study methods. On the other hand, there has always been a greater 


ent organization, better habits of 
ess expense due to dissatisfied help and 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 
SOMERSET STR 


HANCOCK AND BETS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A., February 8, 1916. 
Mr, Saxrorp E. THOMPSON, 
11 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sin: Replying to your favor of the 3d instant, I make reply 
to the questions in your letter as follows: 

Our workers are much happier under the system because they make 
more money and are not scolded. It is their own loss if they do not 
produce enough to get premiums and eliminate scolding on account 
of suspicion of soldiering. 

me > ad held our men 8 a 

e few men we use from e to time on s t daywork are 
dissatisfied and ask to be put on premium work. sper 255 

The health of our workers is better than before, due to their gen- 
erally better mental feeling and greater happiness in their work. No 
one = i shop 77 — oer s Pe = a nar tn oe to overwork. 

ents are less than formerly, due to better study of how to do 
“a Pes . 3 5 
e of w regular market rate our per day rate, and 
men average teomi 20 to 25 per cent precitunis when working on pre- 
mium work. 

Hours of labor average 9} hours per day, and extra 50 per cent for 
overtime. 

Output is greater. 

C is about the same as formerly, but the men 


more money, 
we know much better what is and 7 — 


consequen can sell 
price more 8 y as) 
Quality of p ct better than formerly, because we now have 
thorough ins on of product that formerly we did not have. 
Trusting this may be of some advantage the cause, we are, 
Yours, truly, 


C. W. Scnwanrz, Jr. 


THE LODGE & SHIPLEY MACHINB TOOL Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 15, 1916. 


EFFICIENCY SOCIETY, 
52 Broadway, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: In answer to yours of the 9th in reference to the 
tion of bonus or premium system of payment to the worker, wish to 
advise that we have had some experience along this line, having started 
in on the premium system some 14 years ago and maintaining it 
throughout this fod. We have made it entirely satisfactory to the 
men. As proof of this statement, we recently gave to our men a service 
pin, and of the 475 on our pay roll there were over 200 who had been 
with our company over five years. This would show, at least, that the 
system of payment was not one to drive the men out of the shop. Asa 
matter of fact it has a tendency to k them here, as we find t the 
number of men lea during a month will not exceed 2 per cent of 
the total number. This we consider a very small turnover. It must 
naturally have a tendency to make the men more cheerful and happier, 
as their remuneration is continually increasing as they become more 
| Semcon which allows them more freedom to buy the necessities for 

eir homes and some of the luxuries. 

Regarding their health: We recently had the United States Govern- 
ment staff of doctors examine our men, and out of the total number 
there was only some 15 who did not care to be examined. Out of all 
who were examined we found but one man infected for the particular 
trouble they were seeking. 

The bonus or premium system will, of course, have a tendency to 
reduce the cost of work. It also has a tendency to improve the ty 
of the product, due to the fact that if a man makes poor work he has to 
duplicate the poor work with good work and have his earning 

uced, if he has any co’ to him. This makes more careful, 
although he knows he will always get the equivalent of his daily or 
weekly wage, still, if he has from 25 per cent to 80 per cent more than 
same coming to him due to premium earnings, he naturally does not 
care to lose this increase through negligent or careless work. 

The system was hard to inaugurate, the men feeling that we would 
not treat them right; that if we reduced the hours on the work that 
we would cut the premium allowance. This we have never done, con- 
sequently to-day it would be a v serious thing to us if we were to 
make an attempt to do away with the premiums or bonus system. The 
men want it as much now as they disliked it 14 years ago. 


Yours, very truly, 
Lovis B. WEBER, Assistant Manager. 
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Boston, March 1, 1916. 

Re: Stop-watch legislation. 

Mr. Saxrorp E. THOMPSON, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sin: In reply 8 favor of the 3d, would say that we have 
made numerous time studies on our work and have set tasks and paid 
bonuses for the completion of the task In the specified time. 

We have found— 

That the workmen have been better satisfied and strongly objected 
to being taken off the task and bonus work and put on daywork. 

We have no records of any ill health of the worker being due to his 
work on task and bonus. 

There has been no increase in the number of accidents. 

Wages have been increased from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The hours of labor have been reduced. 

The output has increased from 25 to 75 per cent. 

Cost of parts has been reduced from 10 to 50 per cent. 

The quality of the product has not decreased and in the majority of 
cases has increased. 

Yours, very truly, ABERTHAW CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Joux II. SCOVILLE. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., February 19, 1916. 
Mr. SANFORD E. THOMPSON, 
t44 Milk Strect, Boston, Mass. . 

Dran Sin: I must apologize for having mislaid your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3 in regard to stop-watch legislation. 

In regard to the questions which you ask, T would reply as follows: 

Our experience has been that our employees haye been anxious to 
ha ve us take time studies on the jobs on which they are working, so that 
they may be able to make the bonus, 

We have not keep statistics to show any change in the health of the 
worker or in the number of accidents, but are positive that the accidents 
are less on the men working on the time study than in the rest of the 


shop. 

‘the men working on the bonus work average at least 35 per cent 
more wages than those working daywork. The hours of labor on the 
bonus work are the same, 

The output is considerably more on the work which has been time 
studied and the cost of product considerably less. 

The EA of the product is in general better under time-studied 
work, owing to the fact that the workmen understand that if any of the 
vo does not pass inspection that they are not paid the bonus for the 
obs. 

We regret that we can not give you more definite information in re- 
gard to these questions, but would glad to assist in say way that we 
can in getting to the legislators correct information on this matter. 

We propose to protest as effectively as possible to onr Representatives 
in regard to this proposed legislation. 

Yours, truly, 
New Excrianp Burr Co. 
J. G. ALDRICH. 
Derrotr, Micu., U. S. A., Pebruary 22, 1916. 
Mr. Saxvorn E, THOMPSON, 
II Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sin: Answering your letter of the 3d and referring to the 
questions in the second Paragraph: 

We belicve that generally the happiness of the workers is increased 
through having premium work throughout the factory. We have been 
8 by the men to set standard tines where we had not yet been 

ble to get the work done, and often an employee is dissatisfied because 
it is not done as fast as he thinks it oe è 

I do not see how the installation of premium work could affect an 
8 health if he worked the regular factory hours. 

There should be no more accidents with premium work than with 
any other work, 
are Inexperienced. 

The average premium earnings is about 27 per cent of the day wages. 
Therefore it is a substantial increase. 

Hours of labor have been shortened by the premium system. 

The output has increased, but so has the working force. I can not 

give you the ratio of increase in output that is due to the premium 
system. 
51 can not get the relative cost of product by reason of introducing 
the premium system. We Introduced the system because we thought it 
was better than the plecework and any work system which we had 
previously used. 

The quality of our 3 has been maintained in every degree. 

The stop watch and time study yes the employee many unneces- 
sary movements and thus reduces his pbysical and mental fatigue by 
reducing the lost motions to a minimum. 

Any Further information desired will be cheerfully given. 

Yours, very truly, 


Very often there are more accidents because the men 


PACKARD Moron Car Co., 
F. F. Beare, 
Vice President of Manufacturing, 


BALTIMORE, Mp., February 14, 1916, 
Mr. W. HERMAN Groen, 8 
Efficiency Society, 52 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sin: Our monotype keyboards are operated under the diferen- 
tial plece-rate system. Since changing from the regular-hour rate 
about five years ago there has been an increase in production of 
about 334 per cent. The operatives are earning from 33 to 50 per cent 
more. They apparently, are satisfied and in good health. One young 
woman who has worked in some of the largest offices in the East states 
that the working conditions are pleasanter than in any office in which 
she has worked. 

Yours, very truly, 
Witniams & WiLkINs Co., 
E. B. PAssano, President. 


STOP-WATCH LEGISLATION. 
Eaton, CRANE & PIKE Co., 
Pittsficld, Mass., March 10, 1916. 
Mr. Sarvoro B. THOMPSON, 
it Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dran Mr. THOMPSON: In reply to your letter of the 3d instant, would 
Say that I do not see why the working conditions of Government 


employees are different from those in any mill or factory, and for that 
reason the benefits obtained by employees in other than Government 
factories working under the ylor system of scientific management 
would apply to this work in Government institutions. The beneits de- 
rived by our employees from scientific management so far—and we have 
been at it but two and one-half years—are as follows: 

Average increase in wages, 15 per cent. 

Reduction in working hours, 10 per cent. 

A feeling of greater confidence, in that the task set by means of a 
Scientific study of the work is known by the to be accurate. 
In our case a recent test on machines producing 85 cent of our 
boxes shows that the difference between the time allowed for 2,000 
pours of work and the time taken was less than three-fourths of an 

The health of the workers has in no way been Impaired, 
firmly believe it has been benefited— a 05 

use of the shorter hours. 

Because of the greater ease of doing the work, even though the pro- 
duction be increased. The greater ease is brought about by a careful 
and scientific study of the method of doing the work, and, the case 
of machinery, of making changes that will make the operating of 
same more natural for the smoes Eys eliminating any undue strain 
that may. have previously existed. th in our hand o tions and 
our machine operations unnecessary and tiring motions have been re- 
moved. We also give rest periods of 10 minutes in the morning and 10 
minutes in the afternoon to employees engaged in the most tiresome or 
monotonous work. These rest periods are at the expense of the com- 
pany. It has also come to our attention that, due to the opportuni 
afforded by scientific mana ent to obtain a sizeable increase in wages, 
a number of our operators have taken a new lease of life and seem more 
happy and contented with life in general, which bas an indirect effect 
on the health of the worker. 

Accidents have decreased materially. 

It has been gratifying to us to see many of our foremen and other 
employees who had been working in the same positions for many years 
without material progressing feel that scientific management offered 
them such a great spaces ty for making themselves worth more to 
the company and to have them take advantage of that feeling and de- 
vee in a manner which oftentimes we did not previously believe was 
possible. 

It has been said by some opponents of the Taylor system that the 
individuality is lessened or taken away. Our experience has been 
exactly the reverse. 

We have spoken above only about the benefits to our employees, but 
the benefits to our company may also be of interest. 

During the 10 busiest weeks in 1915 our production increased 22 

r cent over the average of the 10 busiest weeks in 1910, 1911, and 

912. We are able to obtain under the system an increase in produc- 
tion on an average of 50 per cent per hour. The quality of our product 
has improved, as the bonus is based on perfect work. 

The control of our orders has been as important as our increased 
production. We are able to give our customers 75 per cent bet- 
ter 5 and to make delivery promises that we know can be lived 
up to. 


In fact, we 


TIME STUDY. 


The feeling oe time study with a stop watch can only be 
caused by misunderstanding as to the mecu of “time study” and 
it seems as though the opposition comes mainly from those who can 
not have availed themselyes of the opportunity to find out what time 
study really means. Otherwise, some of the arguments they have 
brought forth would not have been presented. While time study is an 
important factor in determining scientifically the length of time that 
it should take an operator or a machine to preduce a certain amount 
of work, there are other factors eguas as important, such as a 
proper routing system, in obtaining the increase in production, Not 
one of ovr operators objected in the least to time studies taken with 
a stop watch. We saw to it that they all understood what it meant. 
The fact that they are able without more effort to carn their bonuses 
in almost every instance, has demonstrated 1 5 to them, we feel 
sure, that the stop-watch system is not an evil but a benefit. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. W. Eaton, 


Krink, Bran & Co., 
San Francisco, February E, 1916. 


Mr. Herman W. GRUER, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees, Efficiency Society, New York. 

Dear Sin: Replying to your circular addressed to all members of 
the effielency society, regarding the Tavenner bill, will say that I have 
had many years’ personal experience in large factories throughout 
the United States In the introduction of time study and premium and 
bonus payments, and submit the following: 

The happiness of the worker is atly increased when he is work- 
ing to his normal capacity and making more money than a flat com- 
pensation. 

The health of the worker: I have scen workmen whose health bad 
been impaired by piecework rates which were laid down without 
scientific study. One of the objects of time study is to determine the 
rate of work which will not be injurious to the health of the work- 
men. 

Accidents : Kae rs time study precludes accidents, as every possible 
method is studied to prevent them. 

Wages: Wages are almost always raised for those workers who take 

roper interest. 
= ours of labor: The hours of labor are practically determined by 
the unions, onae Pacific coast, at least. 
ut, nothing. 

our of product: If the premium and bonus system is introduced, the 
cost of the product is lowered, and by increasing the output the overhead 
is automatically decreased. 

Quality of product: As a rule the premium or bonus system ap- 

als to the more intelligent class of workmen, and the more intel- 
fi t the 3 the better the quality of the product, other things 

n: ual. 
aoe the Pacific coast we haye found very little, if hee objection among 
the workingmen to the introduction of these methods, and we believe 
that this opposition comes largely from certain leaders who wisb to use 
it in a political way. It certainly seems that we would haye found 
objections among the rank and file in the regular course of our work, if 


it really existed. 
Tours, very truly, B. T. Bean. 
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STOP-WATCH LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Sanrorp R. THOMPSON, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

My Dran Sim: Your letter to Mr. Bates of February 3 has been given 
to the writer for answer to-day. We are giving you answers to the va- 
rious questions under the heading you have suggested, and we trust 
answers all of these points. 

We have, as you are probably aware, the usual records showing the 
old production, production after improving machinery and equipment 
before setting task, production asked for on task, average production 
actually ob ed, increase in wages to bonus operators, reduction in 
wage cost, etc.; also a daily record for each bonus 8 of their 
performance. It copies of any of these would be at interesting to 
you, I would be very glad to send them at once. 

As we are very desirous of defeating this bill, recognizing the influence 
it will have in industries, we would be ny too glad to do anything you 
can suggest to assist your committee. Please ask for any er as- 
sistance you may require. 

Sincerely, yours, LEWISTON BLEACHERY & Dyn WORKS. 
J. E. MULLANEY. 


LEWISTON BLEACHERY & DYE Works, 
Lewiston, Me., February 16, 1916. 
Mr. Saxronůb E. THOMPSON. 


II Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

My Dear Sin; Happiness of the workers: Our bonus workers are 
apparent! tappie and more contented, as it is now easier to hold 

em, while e day workers are very anxious and ready for bonus 
work and make no complaint to the presence of an instructor, in fact 
on several occasions hav: asked for the assistance of instructor. 

— of the worker: We have no cases of ill health among bonus 
workers, 

Accidents : We are positive that the number of accidents is decreasing. 

Wages: Records show an average of 25 per cent increase in wages 


to bonus operators. 
Hours of labor: Task workers rest at stated periods. Female work- 
hour early. 
machines 


ers, besides the rest 83 leave plant one- 
Output: Our output has been increased, due to impro 

and methods about 60 per cent, and due to training operatives and 

bonus incentive 40 per cent. 
Cost of output: Is now about 80 per cent of former average cost. 
Quality of product: Has not suffered, to say the least. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 16, 1916. 
Eyricinxor SOCIETY, 


52 Broadway, New York City. 
ATTENTION ME. GREUL. 
GENTLEMEN : In reply to yours of February 9, regurdin rsonal 
experience with 8 or Somos systems, h to te that ¢ during 
my experience have found it is a mutual arrangement between employee 
and nag, vente? whereby, under your question 4 
The piness of the operator greatly increased, as he has an 
opportunity to increase his earnings as well as efficiency. 
We find operators who work under bonus systems to be in better 
physical and mental condition. 
ding accidents, the writer believes there are fewer accidents be- 
cause they are attending more closely to their work. 
Lrg ph ng wages, the average hourly rate under bonus was 40 per 
cent higher than under regular day-work rating. 
Hours of labor: We are getting more work under bonus system in 
eight-hour day than we formerly got under straight hourly rating in 
nine hours, due to increased production from bonus system. 


Seat ot protects S 

Cons ji 
2 5 5 A as 6000 +e under day-work system. 
‘what you desire and will be of some 


Knox Motors Co., 
F. ©. DOOLITTLE, 
Superintendent. 


benefit, I remain, 
‘Yours, truly, 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co., 
Bangor, Me., February 7, 1916. 


An increase in wages has resulted from the installation of this system 
of task bonus, and the workers appear more happy and satisfied 
with their work owing to the fact that they are making more money and 
turning out a y's work. 

Since the introduction of scientific management this company has or- 
ganized a service department whose princi fanction is to look after all 
matters pertaining to the health, comfort, and contentment of all em- 
ployees. is department employs all new help and makes as careful a 
selection as is possible, endeavoring to secure for each position those who 
are physically and mentally suited to the work. Where the health of the 
AE e is not good an effort is made to assign him work where tbere will 
be as little as possible physical strain. There have been no ill effects on 
the health of any of the operators employed on task and bonus, as there 
20 po undue strain placed upon them while working under these con- 


ons. 

The nature of the work done in this mill is such that accidents are 
not liable to happen. No reports of accidents to workers on task and 
bonus have been made since the introduction of this system. 

Weekly earnings of sy at ag who have been placed on task and bonus 
have increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Since the Ist of January, 1916, this company has been able to reduce 
its hours of labor from 10 to 9 and make an increase of 10 per cent on 
all wages affected by this reduction in hours. 

The increase in output since task and bonus has been established 
varies in different departments from 20 per cent to 75 per cent. 

The cost of product as affected by the work on which the task and 
bonus system is applied has decreased on various operations in amounts 
ranging from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. decrease in cost takes 
cognizance of the fact that the overhead or indirect uses are in- 
creased under the system of scientific management over what they were 
under the old type of management, but this increase of indirect labor 1e 
figured in the cost of production which shows a reduction in spite o 
this additional cost factor. 

There has been a marked Improvement in the quality of the product, 
due to the rigid inspection which has been made on all work done under 
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Lewiston, ME., February 16, 1916. have been made on our product by our customers. 
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task and bonus, This is evidenced by a decrease in the criticisms which 


FRED R. AYER. 
— 


HERRMANN, Aukau & Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., February 8, 1916. 


Mr. Sanrorp E. THOMPSON, 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Deak Me. THOMPSON: I am very glad to answer mee ely, the 
points in your letter of the 3d instant. In addition to this, I will 
write to some of the members of the House and Senate Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees in regard to the effect of bonus and pre- 
mium work upon the happiness of the worker. I shall not indulge in any 
flights of fancy, merely remarking that the „ egg 3} of labor turnover 
on the operations which we put earliest and have had longest on bonus 
is markediy smaller upon our piecework or daywork operations. 

The health of the worker: Our poran statistics have not been 
available tong enough or in sufficiently detailed form for me to give 
you any information on this score. Incidentally, however, the 
necessity of the maintenance of standard conditions imposed by time 
study has resulted in more sanitary and cleanly conditions throughout 
our plant than existed previously. 

Accidents: The number of accidents in our plant is very small, since 
the majority of the operations are hand oj tions and comparatively 

ttle machinery is employed. The bulk of the machine accidents we do 
have are in a de ent which as yet is not upon bonus, and for which 
the conditions of safety and cleanliness have not yet been standardized. 

Wages: In the b ning of our time study and bonus work, we have 
8 taken the operations upon which the mages were lowest, 
he output least, and the labor turnover greatest. nus work has 
resulted on these operations in an increase of wages of from 25 to 75 
per cent; ina good many individual cases of over 100 per cent. 

Hours of labor: U o the present time bonus work has had no 
effect on the hours of labor, as only about half our plant is on bonus 
work, and we have not attained the ideal condition of balan ro- 
duction that will enable us to change our hours, although 
of the tates | day is one of the chief goals at which we are aiming. 
th the introduction of 


s largely 
ning, ut bonus work man made it possible to reach this altitude. 
OS 


speed of production have gone 7 under the maintenance of proper 


is plant, as you will notice, increa 
very oe ay ñ a short period. I am ha to say, further, 

the end ts not yet in sight; that there are vastly larger 
in the departments in which we have not done very intensive work. I 


should like to call to your attention an interesting incident that hap- 


pened here within 10 days. A number of operators in a department 
which employs about 300 hands and which to the present has been 
working under plece rates, a many of which are very inequitable, 


od 
petitioned for an increase in the piece rates on certain lines of good 
and at the time of the petition the question why they Saha not 
be put on bonus work the same as operators in other departments, who, 
under new conditions, were earning much teen wages than formerly, 
and also higher wages the petitioners. e have begun time stu 


in that department. 
If I can add anything further to this letter in future communica- 
tions, I am at 88 service. 
Very truly, yours, D. G. Wars, Jr. 


TABOR MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Records examined by Mr. Godfrey, now president of Drexel Insti- 
tute, show 73 per cent increased wages and 25 per cent ređuction in 
selling price, 

EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., BANGOR, MB. 
[By Mr. F. R. Ayer, vice president and general manager.] 

Workers more satisfied ; weekly earnings for employees increased 25 
per — 1 to poper 2 resp whoa wi 2 * to 9 By gad in esc 

u cent to per cent; cost redu per cent to cen 
— — 2 Improved. N z 


LEWISTON BLEACHERY AND DYE WORKS, LEWISTON, un. 
{By Mr. D. N. Bates, agent.] 
Wages increased 25 per cent; rest perlods given to workers; women 
uit work one-half hour earlier than men; accidents decreased ; output 
creased by improved machine and methods about 60 per cent; by 
training operators and bonus, 40 per cent; cost reduced about 40 per 
cent; workers anxious for a bonus, 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
[By Mr. G. D. Babcock, production manager.] 


locality ; hours 
product for improved quality, 


HERMANN, AUKAN & CO., LEBANON, PA. 
[By Mr. D. J. Walsh, jr.j 


Labor turnover reduced; sani conditions improved; increase of 
wages of 25 per cent to 75 cent ; increase in production, 150 per cent; 
y through the combination of planning and bonus incentive; di- 


cost of production somewhat reduced ; quality bettered. ‘The opera- 
tors in one department mested that bonus work be established in 
their department so as to give them a chance to earn as high wages as 


the operators now on bonus, 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE co., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
[By C. W. Schwartz, jr., general manager.] 

Twenty per cent to 25 per cent premiums earned; output increased ; 
gross cost, including expenses, about the same, with much greater unl- 
formity of cost and more accurate cost in detail; quality better ; scold- 
ing eliminated. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
[By S. S. Beall, vice president of manufacturing. ] 

Happiness increased; have been requested by men to set standard 
times; average premium 27 per cent of day wages; hours of labor 
en ni wlth premium system; output increased; quality of products 
maintained. 


KNOX MOTORS co., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

[By F. E. Doolittle, superintendent.] 
Happiness of operators greatly increased; better physical and mental 
condition; more work accomplished in eight hours under bonus system 


than in nine hours on straight time ; output greatly increased ; cost con- 
siderably cheaper; quality equally good. 


ACME WIRE co., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
[By Ralph W. Langley, works manager.] 
bee of employees increased 25 per cent; records ‘prove no increase 
in accidents; no injury to health; output Increased r cent to 50 
per cent; cost diminished ; quality of product improved; bonus earnings 
frequently deposited in savings bank. 


PLIMPTON PRESS, NORWOOD, MASS. 
[By A. E. Barter, superintendent. ] 


Workers ess aed through the setting of definite tasks; health im- 
ents decreased ; K increased 20 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT co., PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
{By J. G. Aldrich, president. ] 
Employees anxious to have time studies made; accidents less; wages 
yE least 35 per cent higher; output 1 more on work which 


been time studied; cost of product rably less; quality of 
product is in general better under time-studled work. 


SEWELL-CLAPP ENVELOPH co., CHICAGO, 
[By R. B. Frazer.) 

Wages based on time study increased 15 per cent to 25 per cent; 
hours of labor planned to be reduced; increase in output up to 100 per 
cent. In a recent offer of special preferred stock the fi purchasers 
were men who were working on bonuses, 


WAVERLEY PRESS, BALTIMORE, MD. 
[By Edward B. Passano, president.] 


Increase in production ost. pe cent; operatives earning 33 to 50 
per cent more, apparently satisfied and in good health, 


CLOTHCRAPT SHOPS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
{By Richard A. Felss, general manager.] 

Happiness improved, health of workers improved, as shown specifi- 
cally by average of absentees only 1.4 per cent; accidents formerly 
quite numerous reduced to practically nothing; wages largely in- 
creased; hours of labor reduced from 54 to 48 and overtime practi- 
cally eliminated; output increased; cost substantially lessen al- 
though wages enormously increased ; accurate standards of quality have 
been set through stop-watch observations. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
[By Wm. M. Eaton, secretary and treasurer.] 


Increase in wages, 15 per cent; hours reduced, 10 per cent; greater 
confidence because employee knows’ task set by entific study of 
methods and time is accurate; health benefited through the shorter 
hours; greater ease in doing work; rest periods and ter happiness 
because of wage increase; accidents decreased materially; output in- 
creased 22 per cent; quality of mage 3 

Dr. H. S. Person, or of the Amos ck School of Administra- 
5 and Finances of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. II., writes as 
ollows : 

“I have never been in charge of an industrial 

racticed sg eS engineering, therefore what I have to say is not 

sed upon that sort of experience, I have, howeyer, in order to ac- 
quaint myself with scientific management for the — . — of instruc- 
tion, visited many plants, talked with workmen, and made observa- 
tions, particularly with respect to the affect of scientific management 
upon the workman. My conclusions are as follows with respect to 
the Taylor system of management in which is used the stop watch for 
time study and in which is applied some form of premium of bonus- 
Wage payment: 

The 8 of the worker is greater than under conventional 
managemen 
“The health of the worker seems to average better than under con- 

ventional management. 
$ “The statistical record of accidents shows that they are less under 
the Taylor system of management. 

“ Wage are = for a given expenditure of time and energy. 

„ Hours of labor vary in different plants according to the industry, 
but for any given industry seem to be less than for the average of that 


TLL, 


nt, nor have I 


industry. 
“The cor is greater per hour of application of labor. 
“The un 


t cost of the product is less than under conventional 
management. “ 


“The quality of product is better than under conventional forms of 
mae eamh, oe the reason that its method of inspection eliminates 


Under this scientific management the service department was in- 
stalled, which included numerous benefits for us. e working hours 
have been shortened, the sanitary conditions are much improved. 

NELLIE MILLER, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


time 


First, I get more money in vages, and, second, there is not an 
nd the Taylor system much better for 


lost, and in many other ways I 
the work people. 

N. S. SMILEY, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


I can not better express my appreciation and sentiment of this great 
scientific change from the old way of doing things than by saying that 
we employees have been benefited a thousandfold. 

CATHERINE COULTER, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


From a general consideration of everything I think scientific man- 
agement has done much for this concern and has made everything 
around and in the mill 100 per cent better. 
ANNA CURREN, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me, 


I am better in health and all, and it is better in all ways. 
IDA CAMPBELL, 
Eastern Manufacturing Co., Bangor, Me. 


Mr. WILLIAM HRMMERLY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dran Sm: After I am over m 
our sare can try to stop a meth 
method under which the wi 
gladly and frarkly state 
system, 

I started to work for a concern that was puting in a bonus system 
ne system) in 1912. When I started to work the shop was still 
on I was at that time 
earn transferred to some 
part of the shop where they all worked on pag beeen After a little 
expe „ but when the whistle 
use I started in full speed 

going as long as possible, but I would al- 
ways be too tired to go anywhere at night. 

ny was to put the whole factory on 
bonus basis, and I sta to work after the new system, together 
with the whole room. At first we did not like it at all, but after a 
few days had passed we all found that we were not ma the 
same money and doing the same quantity of work, but never got tired 
out as we to, because there was a certain time set to do the 
es fo finish the Job in time, and by keeping iE guing with that spect 
us to e jo! me, and by keeping 0 W. S 
d most the time produce more chan we did after 


surprise that intelligent people in 
that soon will show up as the onl. 

0 will work in the future, I shall 
my experience of working under a bonus 


id our day rate, even if we d 
Pthe time the operator is 


id not only time the whole opera- 
n, but he also timed avery necessary movement the operator did 
0 


to get the work done in the time it ought to be. è 
fter that I have never heard one unsatisfactory word said in the 
shop about the bonus stem, and we had many operators coming 
from the other shops with plecework system who stated that shey 
ent woua work after the piecework system again after having tri 
nus system, 

The nus system makes the workingman and his home happy, 
because he don’t come home from work all tired out. He also ge 
fair wa and work under human conditions, with the same rights 
as the fellow workingmen. 

If you wish, you can publish this letter if it can be of any help 
for the standing of the bonus system. 

Very y, yours, Tonyan D. HOYER, 
Acme Wire Co. 


I have worked in the Acme Wire Co. nearly four years, and during 
that time I worked under three systems—daywork, piecework, and now 
the Taylor system, 

I do think and like the Taylor system the best. 

Yours, truly, A. Kocn, 
Acme Wire Co. 


With my part of work at time study on task and bonus have found 
it very interesting and educating. 

The old method of payment means just one pay envelope on pay day, 
while the bonus plan makes a willing worker and puts on an extra red 
envelope into his hands, with lots to gain and nothing to lose. 


. F. GILLA, 
Scwetl-Clapp En velopes. 
Mr. E. B. PASSANO, 
President Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 

Dran Sin: I have been asked to state my opinion of the bonus system 
under which we work. 

I like it and would much regret returning to a straight salary, where 
extra effort counts for little or nothing to the operative. 

I consider the present 2 the finest sort of encouragement to do 
more work and better work. It is a fair deal on both sides. -It creates 


a personal interest on the part of the employee in the firm's progress, 
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and the operative is enabled to earn more money with no more physical 
strain than under any other system and with a greater mental satis- 
faction, because extra production and quality are recorded and come 


back in the pay envelopes. 
I am earning more money in less time, with less pee and mental 
strain than I believe would be possible on a straight salary basis, and 


I am better satisfied than I have been in the years I haye been em- 


ployed, 

The fact that I came here 18 months ago a stranger, without home 
or friends in the city, and liked your bonus system well enough to 
remain and then return here four times from 2 home, rather than 
accept $18 per week straight salary in my State, Massachusetts, is the 
best argumens I can offer, 

ery respectfully, 
Fenrvary 21, 1916. 


LiLLIAN H, HILL, 


Under the Taylor system the girls do the work the quickest and 
easiest way, found by timing an efficient operator. 
MARGARET PURCELL, 
Acme Wire Co., New Haren, Conn. 


It has not interfered in the least with my physical condition or hap- 
piness. For myself I am in favor of the bonus og ei f 
IHLEN BAKER, 
Acme Wire Co. 


It also encourages us to put more interest in our work. 
FLORENCE JOHNSON, 
Acme Wire Co. 


It opens the way to better positions for men of every phase of em- 
Florent who can handle themselves in positions of trust and au- 
hority. I can speak without a possible chance of contradiction of 
my own position after showing the engineers that I could work under 
and with their plans my position as a foreman under long hours was 
improved and was placed in one of the most responsible positions in 
our plant, and my hours changed from nine and one-half to eight hours 
a day and giving me the opportunity to increase my earning capacity 
and my future fixed if I continue to be honest and on the job. 
II. C. Howxs. 
Sewell-Clapp Eneclope, Chicago. 


After working under its control against the old rule-of-thumb methods 
you find out how fair it is. 
II. G. Howes, 
Scwell-Clapp Envelopes, Chicago. 


In classes of work where possible I believe that by making time 
studies both 8 er and employees will be benefited. Surely persons 
who are competent and efficient and who produce a large amount of 
work should receive a higher wage than those who are less efficient and 
produce less work. ‘The employee is paid for the exact amount of work 

roduced, The ig ng pays for the exact amount of work received. 
s it not a square deal? 

In my own experience the bonus system pays far better than a 

standard wage. f 
Apa G. Beanp, 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 


In regard to the bonus question, would say that having worked on 
bonus system now for over two years I am in favor of it. 
Mrs. Mau Lowney, 
Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md. 
Resolution by Chamber of Commerce of the United States in regard to 
the question of industrial efficiency and reaffirming the chamber's 
former action on this question adopted at the fourth annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States February 10, 1916. 


Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, assembled in 
its third annual meeting, urged that Congress should reject the so- 
called Deitrick amendment to a pending appropriation bill, in so far 
as this amendment sought to prevent the study of methods to increase 
industrial efficiency in manufacturing establishments of the Govern- 
ment and to forbid additional compensation to employees as a re- 
ward for improvement in skill and effort; and 

Whereas no legislative enactment of any kind should have as its pur- 
pose interference with the development of industrial efficiency in 
ways which comport with the public interest: Now therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 

fourth annual meeting assembled emphatically reaffirms the attitude it 

has previously taken upon this question, 

The amendment of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is, on page 90, after line 19, to strike out: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, 
foreman, or other person haying charge of the work of any Lie deta of 
the United States while making or causing to be made with a stop 
watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any 
such employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any, such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay 
any pewa or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to his 
regular wages, except for suggestions- resulting in improvements or 
economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator wish to speak on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRADY. Just for a moment. 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. I just wanted to say that I voted against 


striking out this amendment in the committee, and reserved 
the right to oppose the amendment on the floor of the Senate. 
I did so for the reason that I do not believe it is for the best 


interests of the Government or the workingmen, either, to strike 
out the section as it is written in the House bill. 

I have listened with much interest to what the Senator from 
Massachusetts had to say, and he presents n splendid argument 
from his viewpoint. But I believe we will have more efficiency 
and good service by giving the workingmen bonuses in a different 
manner than to attempt to hold a stop watch on them, For 
that reason I shall vote to strike out the provision. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho to make his very few and very modest 
remarks. I think he might have gone much further but for his 
modesty, for he has been in his time a very large employer of 
labor, and he has also had experience as a laborer. Speaking 
as he does in his unostentatious manner and giving it as his 
opinion, I think that what he has said is entitled to more weight 
than the words of an inexperienced man. 

Mr. President, as a prelude to what I am about to say I 
want to put Massachusetts against Massachusetts. The junior 
Senator from that great State [Mr. WEEKS] has occupied the 
floor of the Senate in support of the stop-watch, Taylor, and 
other systems, which he groups generally under the head of efli- 
ciency systems, and has very earnestly advocated the continu- 
ance of these systems, and, by logic, the extension of these sys- 
tems in Government plants; and I presume I would not do that 
Senator an injustice if I were further to assume that he is in 
favor of introducing this system into all departments of gov- 
ernmental work and activity. 

I do not profess to be an expert as to the details of these sys- 
tems, but as I understand the system it is this: 

An expert, or an alleged efliciency expert, comes into a private 
or a Government plant, He makes up his mind how long it 
ought to take a workman to do a particular thing. Thereupon 
that is fixed as the standard, and any man who does the work 
in shorter time is given a credit, an additional payment. Any 
workman who exceeds the time receives nothing for the excess 
time. This, it is urged, makes for efficiency and offers a pre- 
mium to the more skillful and active employees. 

In order to determine what a workman is doing, as I under- 
stand the system—and I speak of it in the rough—if the expert 
has determined that a certain job ought to be done in 50 miu- 
utes, when a workman starts at that job the stop watch is 
started, and when it has run the 50 minutes the stop watch stops. 
If it takes the workman au hour longer to complete the job. he 
gets no pay for that additional hour; but if he gets through with 
his job in 40 minutes he not only gets the price he would receive 
if he did it in 50 minutes, but he gets an additional price. So 
that the premium is put upon speed—not upon the care or skill 
with which the work is done. If it be up to a standard suflicient 
to pass at all, a premium is put upon speed. 

A very fine analysis of that thought is found in the remarks 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], made 
with reference to a provision such as we now have before us. 
It is reported in the House hearings. Senator Lobo said: 

The one object of the time measure is to produce speed. Now, speed 
is not the only thing that the Government or any other employer or 
manufacturer is seeking for. There is something more important than 
speed, and ‘that is quality. Speed has nothing to do with quality. 
Owing to great inventions of our time, owing to steam and electricity, 
we haye carried speed to such an extent in all of our manufactures 
that certainly in many cases the product has deteriorated in quality as 
it has advanced in quantity and rapidity of production. 

The 24 watch and the time measure can tell you nothing whatever 
about quality. It may be a basis of fixing wages or anything else, but 
the only thing we can possibly tell by time is speed. ve all associate 
a stop watch with its use for racing horses. I dare say it is used now 
for racing automobiles, but not by a man buying horses for his ordinary 


nid * s a * * * 


* 

Now, to put the stop watch on human beings may tell how fast they 
can work, but it can tell nothing of the quality of their work. Nor how 
long bi ax d may work, A horse may be very good for a short spurt and 
absolutely worthless for a 4-mile race. It is a poor test. It is a pro- 
moter of the idea that the one sche to do is to turn out just as much 
as we can just as far as we can. hat has gone through everything in 
this period of ours. It has deteriorated style, it has deteriorated litera- 
ture, it has deteriorated art. It is deteriorating manufacture. 

Mr. President, this is an Important matter. There are about 
eight Senators in the Chamber; and I have gotten a little tired 
of hearing discussions here to vacant seats and seeing Senators 
come in and not know the question on which they are voting. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The 


Bankhead Chilton Dillingham Hardwick 

Borah Clapp Fall Husting 

Brady Clark, Wyo. Pletcher James 
Broussarc Culberson Gallinger Johnson, S. Das. 
Bryan Cummins Gronna Jones 
Chamberlain Curtis Harding Kenyon 
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ern Myers Shafroth Underwood 

La Follette Norris She 
ne O'Gorman S „ Mi Wadsworth 

Lee, Md. Overman Smith, S. C. arren 
Lippitt Page Smoot eeks 
Lod Penrose Swanson Williams 
McCumber Poindexter ‘Thomas 
Martin, Va. Ransdell Thompson 
Martine, N. J. Reed Townsend 


Mr. KERN. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the Senator from California [Mr. PRELAN] on important 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my sole object in calling a quorum 
was in order that this matter may be stated so that at least 
some 10 or 15 Members of the Senate will know what the ques- 
tion is when we come to vote on it. I do not say that for the 
purpose of criticizing Senators. We are held here necessarily 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 6.30 in the evening. Every 
Senator has business to attend to that requires his attention 
elsewhere, and I have seen, particularly in the last few days, 
important amendments passed or defeated by men a large 
number of whom had heard no part of the discussion and were 
not familiar with the question, 

Now, if you will bear with me a very few minutes, I want 
to state this matter. The House of Representatives by its 
bill prohibited or attempted to prohibit the use of the stop- 
watch system in the Government arsenals. The Senate com- 
mittee strikes out that provision, and the question is whether 
we will introduce and extend that system in the Government 
plants and arsenals or whether we will stop it. 

Congress undertook to stop it by legislation some time ago, 
and Gen. Crozier, as is conclusively shown by the House report, 
practically nullified the act of Congress. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator, I think, is doing Gen. Crozier a 
little injustice in making that statement. Most of the work 
done at the Watertown Arsenal is provided for under the forti- 
fications bill. The fortifications bill did not contain the provi- 
sion which the Senator is criticizing, and therefore he could 
do it without evading the act of Congress. 

Mr. REED. Yes; he found a way by which technically he 
could defeat the purpose of the act. He very assiduously, and 
I will not say cunningly but persistently, pursued that course. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I wish the Senator would not interrupt me, be- 
cause I am going to try and be very brief. 

Mr, MARTIND of New Jersey. Very well. 

Mr. REED. The real question is the Taylor system. It may 
be called by any name you please, but it is the introduction of 
the Taylor system with some modifications, I want the Senate 
before it votes this system into our Government arsenals to 
know what the Taylor system is. 

I call attention to the House report at page 14, and you can 
get an idea of Mr. Taylor's object when he created this system 
from his own statement, which is quoted. If it be not the state- 
ment of a man who is willing to drive labor to the edge of 
despair, then I can not understand the English language, I 
would characterize it more harshly, but its author has gone into 
the great beyond. 

When the writer left the steel wo 


rks, 
were the finest 28 of picked laborers that he had ever seen together. 
They were practically a 


Where th 
enough strictl 
such a basis t 


first-class men, as stated above, from 100 cent beyond the 
wages usually paid. The task idea is with this style of 
plecework by two things—the high wages and the laying off, after a 
reasonable trial, of incompetent men; and for the success of the system 
the number of men empicyed on practically the same class of work 
should be large enough for the workmen quite often to have the object 
lesson of seeing men laid off for falling to earn high wages and others 
substituted in their places. 

Now, that was the idea of the father of this system, to create 
a system where only one man out of ten could survive its hard- 
ships, and to hold before all employees constantly the example 
of their fellow workmen being discharged. 

How is the system organized and effectuated? I read from 
page 15 of the House report. They quote the testimony of Mr. 
Frey, who was one of the board appointed to investigate this 
very question, the Federal Industrial Relations Commission. 


should be, in the case of 
30 to 
emp. 


If you will follow them you will see how it works out a plan 
that absolutely compels every man to work in constant fear of 
discharge and every man to become the slave driver of hts fel- 
low workmen or of every man who may work under him. Here 
is the scheme worked out: 


One instance snowing the extent to which “efficiency experts” can 
develop methods of speeding the workers up to their physical and nery- 
ous Hmit made a permanent impression upon the investigators. 


The plant employed the usual forms of time and motion study for 
the determination of what the task should be, and the workers were 
paid a bonus if they accomplished the task. For example, if the time 
set upon a task was one hour, the worker, if he finish the job in an 
hour, was credited with an hour and a quarter's pay, based upon his 
hourly wage rate; so that if this was 20 cents he would receive 25 cents 
for the hour's work. 

This bonus was not considered sufficient to pro 
ulate the workers, so the foreman was also paid a bonus, this being 
based upon the number of workers under his charge who earned their 
full bonus, For the foreman’s efficiency to reach 1 r cent it would 
be necessary for every worker in his gang to earn eir bonus every 
hour of the working day. It was therefore to the foreman's interest 
to do all that lay in his power to see that every worker accomplished 
the task which had been set. 

However, this was but a part of the scheme or system which aimed 
to get all of the work possible out of the workers, for another factor 
entered largely into the plan. The time-study man and task setter was 
also id a bonus which was based upon the number of workers who 
failed to make their tasks, the task setter’s efficiency reaching 100 per 
cent only when every worker in a group failed to finish their jobs in fhe 
time set for the accomplishment of their tasks. The time-study man 
was the 7 a bonus to set the tasks so high that the workers 
could rarely, ever, accomplish them, while the foreman was paid a 
bonus upon the number of workers who could be prevailed upon 
to finish their jobs within the time set. 

Under this system there were no rest periods 

And so forth. 

There is more of this, which I shall not take the time te 
read. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was called out, and only entered the Cham- 
ber while the Senator was reading. May I ask the Senator 
what he is reading from? 

Mr. REED. I have just read from the testimony of Mr. Frey, 
of the Industrial Relations Commission, quoted in the report of 
the committee of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, an analysis of the scheme exposes its diabolism 
and shows to what oppressive uses the Taylor system can be put. 
Let me illustrate the scheme just referred to: 

A factory owner employs an efficiency expert whose business it 
is to determine the number of minutes within which each piece 
of work in the factory must be completed. It is then provided 
that if any workman does not perform his task within the given 
time he shall be docked, but that he shall have a premium if he 
completes the task in less than the specified time. 

The factory owner then employs a boss who likewise comes 
within the control of the same system, the rule as to the boss be- 
ing that his rating is to be determined by the efficiency of the 
men. Accordingly, if the boss can compel every man under him 
to complete his work within the time fixed by the efficiency en- 
gineer, the boss's efficiency is 100 per cent. If he can force the 
men under him to do the work in less time than that specified the 
boss’s efficiency is thereby increased above 100 per cent. But if 
a single man fails to perform his task within the allotted time, 
the boss's efficiency is to that extent decreased. The result is 
that the boss as a matter of self-protection or self-advancement 
is compelled to drive his men to the very limit of their strength. 

But the scheme does not end here. The efficiency expert or 
time-study man and task setter is paid a bonus if the workmen 
fail to perform the task set by him. If he sets the task so hard 
that no single man can perform the work assigned, then the task 
setter's efficiency goes to 100 per cent. The greater the degree of 
failure the higher will be the task setter’s efficiency. 

Conceive, if you can, the condition of an employee compelled 
to work at a task which is set by a man whose rating and value 
depend upon the task being made so hard that the employee can 
not perform it, and to work under a boss whose rating and value 
is to be determined by his ability to compel the laborer to per- 
form the task in less than the time fixed by the efficiency expert. 
Is it not plain that the employee is being ground between the 
upper millstone (the efficiency expert), and the nether millstone 
(the boss) ? 

Such a scheme is more inhuman than that conceived in the 
mind of old Pharaoh when he compelled the Israelites to make 
bricks without straw. Pharaoh’s scheme was crude and in- 
effective. The Taylor system is scientifically fiendish. 

That is the Taylor system in its entirety and in its beauty, 
and that is the system that is being proposed for the Govern- 
ment factories. 

As was said by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner} 
time speeds are not the only element. You put a lot of men to 
work and tell them if they accomplish a certain task within a 
certain time, so that it can pass inspection, they will receive a 
premium, and if they do not they will lose their time. 


rly assist and stim- 
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One of these men is engaged in assembling one of the great 
pieces of ordnance, the working or the nonworking of which 
may mean the saying of a battle or the losing of a battle. Put 
him under such a system as I have described, that man may 
turn out a piece of ordnance and some day it will fail to do 
its work and a great catastrophe fall upon our arms. The whole 
system is inhuman. It is brutal. It is fiendish, and it ought 
not to be imposed upon white men or upon men of any other 
color, 

Now, Mr. President, where was it devised? Was it a thing 
that was adyocated by those who studied the welfare of labor 
or was it advocated by those who studied the other side of the 
question? 

I find in this report that there is quoted as an advocate of 
this system that distinguished gentleman of whom we heard 
so much when we were investigating the lobby, and who was 
the head of the manufacturers’ lobby association here in Wash- 
ington. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has read some 
letters. Of course you can get individual letters from individual 
men, particularly as is indicated by this report when influence 
has been brought upon men by their bosses and their superiors. 
But what about the great voice, the common voice of labor, upon 
this question? The Senator says this system has met with uni- 
versal approval. But this is what the House committee said 
after a full investigation, the results of which are to be found 
in this volume of approximately 375 pages. This is what that 
committee said: 

„ a lly opposed the 
TVT 
asserts that outside influences are responsible for the workers’ hostile 
attitude, but the evidence submitted to your committee seems com- 
pletely to disprove the general theory. 

I call attention in this connection of those who have some 
regard for human beings to the report at page 14, in which it is 
stated: 

The United States Public Health Service has just issued bulletin 
No, 73, “ Tuberculosis 5 Industrlal Workers,“ by Surg. D. E. 
Robinson and Asst. Surg. J. Wils: 


5 on. 
Those tlemen are surely impartial and competent witnesses, and 
here is what they have to say: 


“ SPEEDING UP. 


“This is a natural resultant of the piecework system, and from the 
standpoint of the employees’ health does more harm than any other one 
thing associated with factory work. Although it works, or appears 
to work, to the interest of the employer by increasing the output of 
the individual workers, these ee r ts are probably only temporary, 
as the pernicious effect upon the health of the wage earner will, in the 
end, have the opposite effect.” 

And again on page 16 of the bulletin, speaking particularly of the 
boot and shoe industry : 

“One of the most noticeable things about the work in these factories 
is the high tension at which everyone seems to be working, as the work 
in nearly all instances is piecework and earnin: el depend on 
the output. This high-pressure work or sp g, in our opinion, is 
one of the most important causes of the lowered physic: vitality 
noticed among these workers, as the constant strain of work at top 
speed, week after week, must tell in the end. The human body is onl 
a machine, too often a delicate one, capable of standing only so mu 
abuse. ith this high-pressure work for elght or nine hours a day, 
with but a half hour's breathing spell for lunch, coupled with the effec 
of dissipation and loss of sleep, we have a combination that only the 
strong can resist, the weak succumbing to any infection with which 
they come Into contact. Moreover, the nervous organization suffers 
in this speeding process and neurasthenic individuals were frequently 
observed among both male and female shop workers.“ 

If the Senator will pardon me, I call attention to another 
vice of this system, Who is it that lays out the work for these 
men? Who are these efficiency experts? If they were old and 
skilled mechanics who had themselves stood at the forge and at 
the lathe and had worked, they might devise a plan that would 
be reasonably fair for their fellow workmen; but this is what 
we are told by the House committee as the result of their in- 
vestigation, at page 13: 

The bulk of the time-study men encountered were immature men 
drawn from the shop or from college. They were e ed to get their 
knowledge and training in all the matters enumerated above through 
the actual work of the time study and task setting. In the majority 
of cases encountered it was not considered essential that they should 
have had any special training in the particular industry. A man who 
had worked 5 in the machine shop was considered com- 
petent, after a few weeks or months of contact and trial experience, to 
set tasks in a cotton mill, 

A little further on, on that same line, at page 25, you will 
find this: 


We found very early in our investigations that not only were the 
leading exponents of scientific management at odds between themselves 
as to how time studies should be made and what form of 3 
should be used, but that they were unanimously of the opinion that 
there were more fakers installing scientific management than there 
were fakers in any other profession. 


So you take a class of so-called efficiency experts, the ma- 
jority of whom are fakirs, and you place one of those inexperi- 
enced fakirs in a great factory where hundreds of American 
citizens are employed, and Mr. Fakir, who never put hand to 


a lathe, who could not assemble a monkey wrench, proceeds to 
say how long and how short a time a piece of work shall be 
done in. If he makes an unjust decision, every man in the 
plant suffers; but if he is really an expert according to the 
Taylor idea, he works out a scheme in which every man is 
worked at the highest tension of muscle and nerve and brain. 

How has it worked? The House hearings and the testimony 
developed that to some extent. They took the case of some 
of the best workmen in some of the best shops who were work- 
ing according to the schedules prepared by these alleged ex- 
perts. They put that workman to work, and then found that 
his efficiency varied—that is, taking the rule of the expert now 
as the basis—all the way from 21 per cent to 150 per cent. 
In some cases working at the same rate, the same tension, he 
could do the job in two-thirds of the time laid down; in other 
cases, it took nearly five times the amount that was allowed to 
do the work. 

That is the kind of system that we are asked to install in 
our Government workshops. It is repugnant to every principle 
of humanity; it is destructive to really scientific work; it de- 
stroys the independence of the laboring men; it puts them on 
a nervous and mental test, which absorbs all of their vitality. 
It is intolerable; it is unbearable; it is being condemned by 
the most humane of labor employers; and the Congress of the 
United States of America, which is engaged in passing legisla- 
tion for the amelioration of the condition of children, for the 
shortening of the hours of labor, and for other measures look- 
ing toward a betterment of the condition of the toiler, is about 
to be asked by the Senate committee to commit itself to a policy 
as racking, as abominable, as harrowing, as réyolting, as grind- 
ing as was ever devised by a slave driver in the Tropics. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no de- 
sire to detain the Senate at any length, but I feel very deeply 
in relation to this matter. Primarily I am opposed, as I have 
before said, to this system. I feel that it is humiliating to the 
average man to have a boss stand over him as he would over a 
horse with a time watch. The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Weeks] said that with very few exceptions all laboring 
men were for it. I find here in the House hearings, on page 35, 
the statesment of Mr. O’Connell. I will not read the whole 
of his statement, but he says this: 

The men at the Rock Island Arsenal of the United States Govern- 
ment—1,500 of them—when it became generally known that the Taylor 
system would be put Into effect, these men, regardless of their trade 
or calling, whether mechanics or laborers, this army of men arose as 
one man and said: . No; no Taylor system for us. e are working for 
one of the best employers in the world, the United States Government; 
we have an eight-hour working day; the wages are as good as those 
paid by private employers; but we will not accept the Taylor system.” 

I find here, again, a letter to the former Secretary of War 
dated at the Watertown Arsenal, which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has quoted, to Lindley M. Garrison. I shall not read 
the whole of it, but I shall read a portion of it, as follows: 

The effect of this system here has been to create a feeling of distrust 
between the employees and the management; it has destroyed every 
vestige of cooperation between the workmen and the foremen collec- 
tively, and has produced a condition of unhappiness throughout the 
whole works. 

Yet I heard the Senator from Massachusetts quote from some 
letter which was sent to him from some private concern, stating 
how happy their employees were. The fact is the average man 
is not very happy under toil; there is no doubt about that. We 
work because it will bring us results. 

As I said in my opening remarks on this subject, I realize 
that the Government of the United States can do nothing as to 
private concerns. The great plants of Carnegie, of Phipps, and 
those like the Homestead and Bethlehem plants will do as they 
please; but I pray, in God’s name, let the Government of the 
United States be a model to the employers of labor throughout 
the land. That the Carnegie and Homestead people have made 
money for their principals under this system I do not deny, but 
let our Government plant not be built up upon the bone and 
blood of our American workmen, 

The Senator from Massachusetts stated that under this sys- 
tem wages have been increased. I desire, however, to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that wages have been in- 
creased without the application of this system. The wages of 
bricklayers, carpenters, mechanics, and blacksmiths throughout 
our entire land have been increased. They have increased in 
wage, in general thrift, and in general happiness. 

The Senator cites the fact that the time system was applied 
only in the case of the making of some intricate or delicate 
tools. I have here a report showing that men were timed while 
carrying 13 tons of ore during 8 hours. Think of a human 
frame lifting up and carrying 13 tons of ore! That this laborer 
might carry 15 or 16, or even more, tons of ore to suit these 
unreasonable and unholy exactions a time watch was held on 
him. 
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The Senator from Massachusetts tells us about some woman 
who in her stitching would use a thread a yard long, when if it 
was 10 inches long she might take two stitches instead of one. 
Great God! Has it come to this, that as to the poor seamstress 
who sits and stitches and stitches her very life away by the 
glimmer of a midnight lamp, they calculate the stitches to this 
degree? Oh, heavens! Is it possible that the liberal, generous, 
educated “hub of the universe ’—Massachusetts—stands for a 
system that would so measure a woman’s earnings and her 
livelihood? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I yield to my best friend. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Jersey in part 
represents a manufacturing State 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A wonderful State. Do not a great many 
of the manufacturers in New Jersey employ this system? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think too many of them do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator received many protests 
from Jaboring men in those industries? 

Mr. MARTIND of New Jersey. Oh, they are under the thumb 
of the men who employ them. No; I have not, but I should like 
to know by what process the Senator from New Hampshire 
has received so many commendatory letters of this unholy sys- 
tem? I have not received many. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My observation is that laboring men are 
not much under the thumb of their employers nowadays. That 
is my observation. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No, thank God, the laboring 
men are on top. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they are. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes; I think they are. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know in my own little State, which is a 
manufacturing State, a good many of the industrial establish- 
ments are employing this system, and I have never received a 
single protest against it by letter or otherwise. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can find you protest after 
protest, although I have not sought them out. I could hardly 
believe that in the Senate, in this enlightened age, there could 
be found so splendid a Senator as the Senator from the great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs] standing up and 
defending such an unholy and indefensible system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My own impression is, if the Senator will 
permit me, though unfortunately I have not the facts to sub- 
stantiate the suggestion I am going to make, that there has been 
a great exaggeration as to what this system really means. But 
we will let that pass for the present. I wonder very much, 
indeed, that in our great industrial establishments where this 
system is in vogue the laboring men are not complaining more 
than they are; in fact, so far as I know, they are not complaining 
at all. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to detain the Senate longer, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, before the Senator from New 
Jersey sits down, I want to ask him a question, which nobody 
can answer so well as he. What does he think the effect would 
be if the stop-watch system were applied to the Senate of the 
United States? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think it might be a blessing 
to the country; but, if we were engaged in physical toil, I would 
say that it would be utterly un-American, ungenerous, and in- 
human, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I cast my vote for the elimination of 
this proviso. Having done so, it is perhaps not improper that 
I should occupy briefly the attention of the Senate with a 
statement of the reasons which controlled my action. 

The interests of the public are of some importance in all 
matters of general legislation, and generally quite as important 

as those which are identified with some particular features of 
it; and, in my judgment, the interests of the public as to this 
and kindred subjects of legislation, especially in our so-called 
measures of preparation, require the establishment of that 
efficiency commensurate with first-class production consistent 
with the rights of the employees of the Government and with 
the general elements of humanity. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to attribute improper motives 
to those whose opinions are not entirely satisfactory to us, and 
it is equally easy to meet argument with vituperation. Vitu- 
peration, however, is a species of self-indulgence, and is in no 
sense argumentation. I shall, therefore, in the short time that 


I shall occupy endeavor to confine myself to the merits of the 
subject as I understand them. 

I may say, Mr. President, by way of preliminary, that I 
have no fear of being reproached with any desire or intention 
of impairing the rights or denying the just requirements of 
labor in anything which I do here in the discharge of my 
duties. If a man’s record is of any value, it should serve him 
amply by mere reference to it whenever occasion requires. 

I advocated the eight-hour day nearly 40 years ago, and 29 
years ago I appeared before a committee of the general assembly 
of my State in advocacy of an employers’ liability act, basing 
my argument on the dissenting opinion of a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in the case of Railroad Co. against Kealy, as I now 
recall, in Eighth Ohio Reports, which embodies every argu- 
ment for that legislation which has recently been enacted and 
which we designate by the general term of employers’ liability 
acts.” I have been and I always shall be an advocate of every 
movement tending to ameliorate labor conditions, with due 
regard to the mutual welfare of all, so long as I am in public 
life. On the other hand, if there be propositions which do not 
commend themselves to my judgment and which seem to be 
inimical to labor or to society, I shall from the same sense of 
duty act in accordance with what my judgment requires. Hence, 
in so far as this subject is concerned, being one which affects the 
publie interest quite as much as if not more than any private 
interest, the disposition to be made of it should be determined 
by such facts and inferences as may be pertinent to the subject. 

Mr. President, with this preliminary statement, let us see 
what the proviso is. It reads as follows: 

That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, or 
other person having charge of the work of any employee of the United 
States while making or causing to be made with a stop watch, or 
other time-measuring device, a time study of any job of any such 
employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the move- 
ments of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor shall 
any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay 
um or bonus or cash reward to any employee in addition to 
his regular wages, except for su; tions resulting in improvements or 
economy in the operation of any Government plant 

In argument this proviso has been confounded—at least that 
seems to me a proper deduction—with what is known as the 
Taylor system—a system which has been lauded and condemned 
to as great a degree, perhaps, as any industrial experiment of 
modern times, the merits of which, either in theory or in prac- 
tice, I shall not spend any time in discussing. It may or it may 
not be, for any purpose of mine; a most pernicious and damna- 
ble system, one invented for the undoing of labor and for the 
destruction of the energies and the health of those employed 
in our manufactories. But I want to say with reference to it 
that If the system is what the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Rexp] has asserted it to be, if the system is capable of being 
and has been used for the production of those conditions to 
which the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] refers, it 
should not only be banished from all the avenues of Government 
employment but it should be prohibited by law in every State 
in the Union, for if it be true that in its general use it serves 
to debilitate, overwork, and destroy the health of the laborer, 
then a great public interest, above and beyond that of any manu- 
facturer or of any laborer, demands governmental action for its 
prohibition. 

But, Mr. President, has this system or any system which 
heretofore has been in operation in any of the arsenals or 
armories of the United States produced these dire results, or 
any of them; and, if so, where is the evidence of the fact? 

This matter was presented to the Military Affairs Committee 
some two years ago for the first time in my experience. There 
it was the subject of general discussion, and arguments in 
favor of and against it were made by the respective members 
of that committee to each other. A Senator came before us 
asking to be heard against the proposed amendment. He was 
armed with a number of communications, principally, I think, 
from the Frankford Arsenal, from the workmen employed 
there; and, without any exception, these letters were in protest 
to the committee against the adoption of the proviso, I recall 
distinctly that in a number of instances it was recited by the 
writers that, through the extra pay they had been able to realize 
in the performance of their tasks, they had purchased homes 
upon the instaliment plan, and were depending upon the con- 
tinuance of the existing system to earn sufficient to meet the 
installments and pay the amounts still due upon them. That, 
Mr. President, made and makes a greater appeal to me than 
anything which has been urged in behalf of or against the 
proviso, for if it be true that under the operation of whatever 
system was employed, the wage earner was able to obtain a 
home for himself and his family, to anchor himself to the soil 
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of the Commonwealth, and become a freeholder in very truth, 


Now, I concede that it can be abused, and I join in the state- 


until those homes are paid for there should be no interference | ment of the Senator from Missouri that where this or any 


with the prevailing system. 

Now, it may be that these letters were extorted from their 
signers by slave drivers in the employ of the Government, or 
by the exercise of some coercive power the existence of which 
I can not imagine in a governmental establishment, and that they 
were not, therefore, the free expressions of those who wrote 
the letters, or, if so, that they were exaggerated or false. But, 
Mr. President, as suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Saroor], the overpay was certainly no exaggeration. I do not 
think anything contained in these letters is an exaggeration; 
for if so, how easily it could have been refuted if the fact 
were so. 

The letters which have been presented here by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs], coming from the Watertown 
Arsenal and from outside employees, may have been the result 
of coercion, but to my mind it is a poor way to meet a propo- 
sition by questioning the source of the proof, and to insinuate 
that a fact properly authenticated should not be received be- 
cause, forsooth, the contingencies may permit of the conclusion 
that the communication was not the act of free will of the per- 
son making it. 

I also endeavored to ascertain, on my own account, if there 
were any specific instances of overwork under the prevailing 
system, such as the indefinite one instanced by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Marrive]. Of course my means of in- 
vestigation were limited, but they disclosed nothing of the 
kind ; and the instance given by the Senator from New Jersey— 
which he unquestionably believes to have occurred—is, to my 
mind, nothing in the world but a myth. I do not believe that 
any individual can be produced who has been compelled to 
work under any system in any department of the Government 
until completely exhausted and taken to a hospital or some 
other place for physical relief. 

It is easy, Mr. President, to cite an instance if it exists, and 
very easy to establish it by name, date, and place of occurrence. 
The Senator, in response to my request, could do no more than 
to state that he had received his information from some source, 
the only definite thing about it being its alleged occurrence in 
the mail department. I do not believe it occurred, I do not 
believe that the Senator, if he makes a preper investigation, 
will be able to discover that it occurred. , 

Mr. President, it will be noted that this amendment as it 
passed the House prohibits the use of any method whatever, 
by means of which the labor cost of any given piece of work or 


of the manufacture of any given item or article, can be ascer- | 


tained. If not only the stop watch but every other device for 
determining these things are prohibited, then the determina- 
tion itself is impossible; and if it is to be understood that all 
attempt at the measurement of things with a view of deter- 
mining cost as well as efficiency is to be prohibited in all gov- 
ernmental workshops, then how is it possible to determine the 
relation, in labor and other expense, which those things which 
the Government produces bear to those which the Government 
does not produce but must purchase? 

Some time ago it was stated upon this floor that in the manu- 


must have been some method of determining it by a considera- 
tion of every item going into the production of the finished 
article, some measurement involving, of course, the 


much; 
sum plus a small profit, to those who desire to sell us powder 
hereafter.” What private manufacturer would accept a mere 
ipse dixit of the Government any more than that of a 
petitor? And what one would refuse to accept the fact upon 
which the statement is based if ascertained by unimpeachable 
processes? And how are those facts to be ascertained in any 
manner if those in charge of governmental work are by law 
prohibited from using any method of determining the facts? 

That, Mr. President, is one of my most serious objections to 
this proviso. It is catholic in its extent; it is absolute; there 
is no possible way, in my judgment, for an honest man to avoid 
the prohibition which it places upon his action, and I do not 
think anyone will attempt it. 

Mr. President, much has been said here about the pernicious 
consequences to the laboring man, the wage earner, of the ap- 
plication to him of the principle ef time service known in gen- 
eral parlance as the stop-watch system. 


similar system is used for the purpose of oppressing or speeding 
up and overburdening the physical system of the wage earner 
it is infamous. The term is not too harsh. But, Mr. President, 
the fact that any system is subject to abuse—and nearly all of 
them are—is no argument against the system itself when 
properly used and properly applied. We can be extreme and 
intemperate in everything; and in the past employers—there 
may be some now, but happily very few—who may be so actuated 
by the principle of gain as to exact the utmost degree of effort 
and the last ounce of strength, all that can be given by the 
employee in exchange for his day's wages. Such an employer 
is an enemy of his kind; his name should be anathema; and he 
is entitled neither to the consideration of his Government nor 
of society. On the other hand, Mr. President, in all of our 
modern establishments, and especially in view of world-wide 
competition, efficiency is and must be the watchword of the day. 

I recall that some time ago Mr. Justice Brandeis startled the 
country by the statement, during a trial of some controversies 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the railroad 
companies of the country could save a million dollars a day by 
the exercise of efficiency and economy in management, The 
statement, I say, was startling. Not only so, but it was regarded 
with incredulity by the great majority of the people and was 
ridiculed by the railroad managers themselves. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] reminds me that the late 
Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, upon the floor of the 
Senate made the remark—and I believe it was true—that a 
proper system of efficiency in governmental administration would 
mean a saying every year of $300,000,000—a saving which the 
present demands upon the governmental purse would make ex- 
tremely desirable and relieve the majority members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee of an infinite amount of worry and 
trouble over revenue problems. 

Mr. President, the railroads, notwithstanding the indignant 
denunciation with which they received the statement of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, began to act upon it; and I venture to state 
that their investigations and subsequent changes vindicated his 
judgment and that a great saving has been effected. Has any 
laborer in the railroad world been at all, injured by reason of 
the introduction of these new ideas and systems of efficiency and 
of economy? Was the saving thus effected by the introduction 
of reforms and changes which bore upon the physical condition 
and wasted the physical energies of the wage earner? If so, 
Mr. President, we would have heard of it long, long ago. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am interested in the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Colorado with regard to 
Mr. Brandeis. Does the Senator from Colorado mean to be 
understood as saying that the railroads have effected economies 
through which a million dollars a day has been saved along 
the lines suggested by Mr. Brandeis? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not say that. What I meant to say 
was that they began a system of economies which unquestion- 
ably disclosed the fact that they were operating their roads at 
needless expense, and I have no doubt they saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars every day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that the suggestions of Mr. 
Brandeis were not adopted at all, that the railroads found 
it impossible to adopt them, and that subsequently the rates 
were increased in order to accomplish what it. was thought 
might be accomplished by a reduction in operating expenses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course I shall not enter into 
a discussion of the action of the railroads after the announce- 
ment; but my recollection of conditions, and the history of the 
times since that statement, is that in many instances economies 
were effected, efficiencies were established, consequent upon 
the published statement to which I have referred, which real- 
ized an enormous amount of revenue which up to that time was 
wasted 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, speaking of Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis reminds me, the Senator may recall it, that a short time 
before going on the bench he made a public statement in which 
he said in effect that it would be a great mistake to give up the 
efficiency methods which were being used by the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator for the reminder, which 
had temporarily escaped me. Surely, Mr. Justice Brandeis 
would not be accused of being actuated by love and affection for 
the employers of the country, and certainly not by any desire 
to thwart the wishes of the wage earners of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether the so-called Taylor 
system is used in the Ford factory er not, but I do know, and I 
think we are all aware of the fact, that the operations of that 
great establishment are carried on with an efficiency and econ- 
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omy that is little short of a marvel. The management know to 
the fraction of a cent the cost of every car that is produced. 
They can figure the number of cars that can be produced every 
24 hours, and in the event of an increase in their business 
exactly the added number of men and material needed for the 
purpose, The world has obtained a benefit from this wonderful 
organization that is incalculable in dollars and cents. 

In the first place, Ford has built a car so cheap that it is 
accessible to all classes and conditions of men. The Ford ma- 
chine is as common in the country as the cattle upon the hill- 
side, and in evolving such a car, Mr. President, he has forced 
a reduction in the price of cars made by every other manufac- 
turer in the land, in some instances to the extent of 50 per cent 
below the prices prevailing before this marvelous system of 
efficiency became effective in establishing an automobile stand- 
ard to which all competitors must pay tribute. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator the same question I 
asked the Senator from Massachusetts, if the stop-watch system 
or time system is used in his factory. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator had done me the honor to 
listen to me he would have known that just a few moments ago 
I said that I did not know whether he used it or not, but that 
he used some system, and this proviso excludes the Govern- 
ment from using any system whatever. He has applied some 
system by means of which he has been able to determine the 
time necessary to produce every part of a car, and to assemble 
it, thereby determining the price to the public, combining both 
cost and profit. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will pardon me. That is a 
very different thing from working under the Taylor system. 
Any man might easily figure out what it costs, the time it takes 
in a factory, to produce a given result. That has nothing to do 
with the Taylor system. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not talking about the Taylor system. 

Mr. REED. That is what this bill is aimed at. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator assumes that this proviso is 
aimed at the Taylor system. His construction of it may be cor- 
rect. My construction of the proviso is that it prohibits the 
Government from using any system whatever, because no system 
is possible that does not involve some measurement of time. 
The Senator says that the efficiency of the Ford factory is 
something that can be obtained without resort to the Taylor 
system. I grant that; but it is impossible, Mr. President, to 
acquire it without a resort to some system that must take into 
consideration the most inconsiderable as well as the largest item 
going into the manufacture of the enormous output of that con- 
cern, and, as the entire country gets the benefit of it, it is the 
greatest of all the testimonials to the necessity of system and 
efficiency in work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the interpretation put upon 
this proviso by the Senator from Colorado were correct, his 
argument would be unanswerable, but I beg to suggest to him 
-this thought or to ask him this question: Is it not true that the 
system prohibited in the proviso has reference only to the ascer- 
tainment of the wages of the particular man; that is, the ca- 
pacity of the particular man to produce? It does not prohibit 
any system for the ascertainment of the cost of work, but it 
does prohibit a system which establishes a standard for a par- 
ticular man and fixes the wages of the man by the standard so 
established. 

If it were true that it prevented the Government from ascer- 
taining what it cost to turn out gun carriages or rifles, or any- 
thing of that sort, I would be almost as much opposed to it as 
is the Senator from Colorado, but it has no reference to the 
cost at all any more than though wages were paid upon a 
uniform standard of $3 a day or $5 a day. It is only for the 
purpose of ascertaining what the Government should pay that 
particular man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator’s construction of 
this proviso is not mine. The subject of wages is not men- 
tioned in the proviso even indirectly. It prohibits the use of 
any system for the purpose of studying jobs or products. While 
the Senator’s contention might be one of the results of labor 
studies, as I read the proviso, it is not the thing, if the language 
used in the proviso means anything to me, that is embodied in 
the phraseology employed by the drafter of the measure. 

I was about to submit one further thought, Mr. President, 
upon the subject under discussion when interrupted. It is that 
this great system known as the Ford Motor Co. pays the best 
wages of any institution in the country, together with bonuses 
in the shape of a division of profits in addition to wages, the 
bonus being measured upon the basis of efficiency. 

Where is the workman in the United States who criticizes 
or can fairly criticize the policy of that great private institu- 
tion? Where is the man who does not feel fortunate if he can 


secure employment by it? Where is the employee who has left 
it voluntarily? It is to my mind the highest and greatest 
testimonial of industrial efficiency in the world, higher than the 
Standard Oil Co., because it distributes its benefits to every 
man who contributes, however humble a share, to the upbuild- 
ing and the continuance of its operations. Without the estab- 
lishment of an efficiency system of measurement of some sort 
by means of which every item of cost could be ascertained, the 
great Ford factory would not be what it is, and the multitudes 
laboring there at a minimum of $5 a day for eight hours, with 
these additional bonuses, would be out of employment or hold- 
ing precarious jobs all over the country. 

Mr. President, however damnable a system may be when im- 
properly employed or ill adjusted, if it can produce consequences 
such as this, if properly employed and developed, it is cer- 
tainly a system which the Government of the United States 
should be privileged to resort to if it proposes to become a 
manufacturer of the wares which it consumes in competition 
with private production. I would like to see every arsenal in 
the United States run on the Ford plan. I would like to see 
every new industrial activity of the Government based upon the 
Ford plan paying wages at the same rate and paying bonuses 
of some sort, I do not care whether you call them bonuses or 
not, based upon a system of efficiency which wrongs no man 
and helps nearly everybody. 

Mr. President, in this system which prevails in the arsenals, 
or which did prevail prior to the enactment of recent legisla- 
tion, there is doubtless a standard called a day’s work which is 
paid to every man regardless of his capacity and regardless of 
his output. In other words, no matter how far short a man 
may fall as compared to the man of highest efficiency the day 
wage is absolute and he only works so long. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken the limit of employment in our arsenals is 
eight hours. If that be true, then I can not conceive how it is 
possible that the application of some method for the purpose 
of determining the cost of production can be in any way 
physically or mentally injurious to the workmen. 

I think the cases of speeding up to which our attention has 
been called have occurred, must have occurred where an eight- 
hour day did not prevail. I make that statement with some 
hesitation because my information is very limited, but upon 
general principles an eight-hour day based upon a fair standard 
of wage and of production can not very well produce any of the 
consequences which have been so eloquently pictured to the im- 
agination here, 

Mr. President, I have been always led to believe that class 
legislation should be avoided wherever possible. We do not 
always hew to the line with regard to that maxim any more 
than to others, but there is in this sort of legislation the objec- 
tion that it is designed for the benefit of a class only, to the 
detriment largely of the Government itself, and class legisla- 
tion is class legislation whether its privileged object be of 
high or low degree. In other words, class legislation is objec- 
tionable regardless of the persons who may be its beneficiaries, 
Of course, while it may be replied that class legislation begets 
class legislation, the fact that it is such can not be denied; and I 
think it should be excluded, and particularly in legislation 
which has for its object the initiation of enterprises of gov- 
ernmental concern and designed to enable the Government to 
experiment freely in its efforts to obtain such supplies on its 
own account us may be needed in its manifold operations. 

I have heard it said, Mr. President, and by high authority, 
and my reading tells me that many so insist, that the real 
objection to the establishment of efficiency systems is that it 
serves to destroy that equality of wage earners for which a 
great many of the organizations contend. I make that state- 
ment also with some hesitation, because I am unaware of the 
extent to which it may be advocated or opposed; but this I 
know, that if an employer is to be inhibited from taking any 
steps or doing anything whereby he can ascertain the difference 
between the productive energies and powers of employees it 
obviously follows that he who is the least capable must ulti- 
mately become the standard for him who is the most capable, 
and that the dead level of mediocrity or a level below that must 
be reached if the purpose sought to be subserved can be obtained. 

Mr. President, that is impossible. Legislation can not do it. 
Nature can not do it. All men are created equal. That is true 
as to equality of opportunity, but there are differences, physical 
and mental, between all the myriad inhabitants of this earth, 
and every man in a democratic country is entitled as a citizen 
to the exercise and development of every faculty which God 
has given him, subject only to the laws, and without let or 
hindrance by man or by government. We can obtain an 
equality in nature only by leveling the mountains to the plains. 
We can not elevate the plains to the level of the summits, 
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We must, therefore, Mr. President, legislation or no legislation, 
recognize the right of a man who. possesses faculties superior 
to those of his fellows to enjoy the benefit of them in any sys- 
tem, regardless of what his calling may be. We recognize the 
right in every other department of life. We send our children 
to school and spur the ambition of each to exceed his fellows. 
Every system that will hold the ambitious down to the level of 
his less fortunate fellows will be repudiated by the common 
sense of every thinking man and woman in the country. The 
same is true in the professions; the same is true everywhere; 
and it will always be true, regardless of human legislation, as 
long as time shall run. There is no equality in nature; there 
is no equality of physical and mental endowment among men. 

What is efficiency, Mr. President? One homely definition 
would be, the best way of doing things. I understand it is the 
purpose of the Government to follow that method of procedure 
which will enable it to ascertain the best way of doing things, 
so that it can compete with those great private institutions en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the articles which the Government 
proposes to make for itself, and just in proportion as we place 
handicaps on the Government just in that proportion will its 
attempt to compete with private institutions fail, and the Gov- 
ernment manufacture will be a failure because of the contrast 
that Its eost ef production will present to that high state of 
efficiency prevailing in private circles and to which no just com- 
plaint can be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The question before the Senate is on 
the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought it was on my mo- 
tion, Mr. President. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
eommittee amendment, which is to strike out the House text. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the Secretary will 
eall the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER], and, in his absence, I temporarily withhold my vote. 

Mr, CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hagpwicx], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). In the absence 
of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop], with 
whom I have a general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Huemes] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Taddanr] and vote nay.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gong] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote nay.” 

; Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hors]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am relieved from my pair on the 
Army appropriation bill, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON, I inquire if the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Fatt] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote 
4i nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsu]. I see he has not voted, and so I with- 
hold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver] and vote “yea.” 


Mr. THOMPSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN I; 

The Senator from Rhode Island — Cort] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Brandegee du Pont Smoot Weeks 
Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Harding ‘Townsend Works 
Page Warren 
NAYS—36. 
Ashurst James Myers Shields 
Beckham Johnson, S. Dak. Norris mmons 
Borah Jones O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Brady Kenyon Overman Sterling 
Chilton Kern Penrose Stone 
Clapp La Follette Poin n 
Cummins Lane Reed Thompson 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Shafroth Tillman 
Husting Martine, N. J. 
NOT VOTING—44. 

Bankhead Gronna McLean Saulsbury 
Broussard dwick Martin, Va. S 

zp Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Catron ollis Newlands Smith, 
Clarke, Ark. Hughes Oliver Smith, Md. 
Colt ohnson, Me. Owen Smith, 
Cul T Phelan Sutherland 

Lewis Pittman T: rt 

Fall Lippitt Pomerene Underwood 
Goff Ransdell Wadsworth 
Gore M Robinson alsh 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like very much 
to dispose of the committee amendments before individual 
amendments are offered from the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
91, after line 17, to strike out: 


Sec. 2. That a council of executive information is eg 
for the coordination of industries and 


and wel to consist of the the 
Navy, the retary of the Interior, the Secr of Agriculture, the 
Secre of Commerce, and the Secre of bor. 
Sho That the council of executive information shall nominate to 
the President, and the 3 — an advisory commis- 
sion, consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom shall 
have special knowl of some industry, public utility, or the tailed, fa 
ment of some na otherwise 


nee when attending mee of the commission — 
in Tiron ak MORE g to its a ties. The advisory 
shall hold such meetings as shall be called by the couneil or be provided 
12 the 3 and regulations adopted by the council for the pis? doin ot 
wor 

Suc. 4. That it shall be the duty of the council of executive informa- 
tion to supervise and direct inv: tions and make recommendations 
to the President and the heads of executive departments as to the 
8 of railroads = reference to the frontier of the 5 States 

so as to render ee ry concentration of troops and sup- 
plies to points o merece the coordination of military, industrial, ana 
commer urposes in the location of extensive hways and branch 
railroad; the u tion of wa tion of 


develo; 1 of seagoing 
meth and means of production, and alla pility of military supplies; 
on to prođucers and manufacturers as to the 


the giving of informa 
of supplies needed by the military and other services of the Gov- 
ernment, the 1 . thereto, and the creation of rela- 


tions which “will render possible in time of need the immediate concen- 
tration and utilization of the resources of the Nation. 

Sec. 5. That the council of executive information shall adopt rules 
and regulations for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations 
shall be subjeet to the approval of the President, and shall previde for 
the work of the advisory commission to the end that the knowl- 

3 on may be developed by suitable investigation, 
and made available in conference and report for 
; and the council may organize subordinate bodies 
for its assistance in special investigations, either by * em . of 
experts or A Fin creation of committees of specially rsons 
to serve without compensation, but to direet the tavestigatio ons of 
experts so 3 
BC. 6. he sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appro. a out of any money in the 8 
not otherwise appropriat to be immediately avallable for expe 
mental work an investigations undertaken by the council, by the 
advisory commission, or subordinate bodies, for the employment ofa 


director, expert and clerical expenses and supplies, and for the neces- 
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sary expenses of members of the advisory commission or subordinate 
bodies going to and attending meetin of the commission or subor- 
dinate jes. Reports shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies 
and by the advisory commission to the council, and from time to time 
the council shall report to the President or to the heads of executive 
departments upon special ee or subjects appropriate thereto, 
and an annual report to the Congress shall be submitted through the 
President, including as full a statement of the activities of the council 
and the agencies subordinate to it as is consistent with the public 
interest, 3 an itemized account of the expenditures made by the 
council or authorized by it, in as full detail as the public interest will 
permit: Prorided, however, That when deemed proper the President 
may authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered expendi- 
tures and report the gross sums so authorized not itemized. 


And insert: 


Sec. 2. That a council of national defense is hereby established for 
the coordination of industries and resources for the national security 
and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Staff of the Army, an officer 
of the Navy not below the rank of captain to be designated by the Sec- 
retary of the wavy and not more than six persons to be appointed by 
the President of the United States, each of whom shall have special 
knowledge of some industry, public SPIN or the development of some 
natural resource, or be otherwise specially qualified, in the opinion of 
the President, for the performance of the duties hereinafter provided. 
The additional members of the council shall serve without compensa- 
tion, but shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence 
when 1 meetings of the council or comand in investigations 
pertaining to its activities. The council shall hold such meetings as 
shall be called by it or be provided by the rules and regulations adopted 
by the council for the conduct of its work. 

That it shall be the duty of the council of national defense to super- 
vise and direct Investigations and make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the heads of executive departments as to the location of rail- 
roads with reference to the frontier of the United States so as to render 

ble e tious concentration of troops and supplies to points of 
efense; the coordination of military, industrial, and commercial pur- 
poses in the location of extensive highways and branch lines of rail- 
road; the utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and 
naval resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of the 
people during the Interruption of foreign commerce; the development 
of seagoiny transportation; data as to amounts, location, method and 
means of production, and availability of military supplies; the giving 
of information to producers and manufacturers ag to the class of sup- 
plies needed by the military and other services of the Government, the 
requirements relating thereto, and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the immediate concentration and utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the Nation. 

That the council of national defense shall adopt rules and regulations 
for the conduct of its work, which rules and regulations shall be subject 
to the approval of the President, and shall provide for the work of the 
council to the end that the special knowl of such council may be 
develo by sultable Investigation, research, and inquiry and made 
available in conference and report for the use of the council; and the 
council may organize subordinate bodies for its assistance in special 
investigations, either by the employment of experts or by the creation 
of committees of ially qualified persons to serve without compensa- 
tion, but to direct the investigations of experts so employed. 

That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriat for the necessary expenses of members of the 
council in going to and attending meetings of the council or its subordi- 
nate bodies or while engaged in its work. Reports shall be submitted 
by all subordinat bodies and by the council to the President and to 
the heads of executive departments upon special inquiries or coe en 
ap) 11 tte thereto, and an annual 4 55 to the Congress shall be 
submitted through the President, including as full a statement of the 
activities of the council and the agencies subordinate to it as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, including an itemized account of the 
expenditures made by the council or authorized by it, in as full detail 
as the public interest will permit: Provided, however, That when 
deemed proper the President may authorize, in amounts stipulated b 
him, dg ge expenditures and report the gross sums so autho 
not itemized. 


Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. After the words “ President of the 
United States,” in line 1, page 95, I move to insert “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment, on page 95, 
line 1, after the words “ President of the United States,” it is 
proposed to insert “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. The effect of the amendment is to require 
that the civilian members of the council shall be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am able to do so, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the provision be read as it will read 
if amended. 

The SECRETARY. If amended, the provision will read: 


Sec. 2. That a council of national defense is hereby established 
for the coordination of industries and resources for the national se- 
curity and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Staf of the Army, 
an officer of the Navy not below the rank of captain to be designated 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and not more than six persons to be 


appointed by the Presidènt of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate— 


And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall not consume the time 
of the Senate in further stating my objections to the creation of 
a so-called council of national defense. It is entirely right that 
the President and the members of his Cabinet shall receive all 
the information that they can looking to the proper movements 
of the Army and the Navy; but I am opposed to the march to- 
ward the supremacy of the military branch of the Government. 
I am opposed to giving the council the authority to supervise 
all the industries of the country and attempt to influence their ` 
development in the direction of military strength and power. 
The establishment of this council will, in my opinion, do more to 
turn the public over to the control of the military arm of the 
Government than the creation of large armies or the construc- 
tion of large navies. 

In adopting this amendment we practically announce that all 
the industrial and civil energies of our people will be exerted 
with reference to the movements of the Army and the Navy and 
their use in time of war. Iam not willing, for one, to take that 
step, and I shall therefore vote against the amendment proposed 
by the committee. If the amendment is rejected I shall move 
to strike out the provisions upon the same subject which are 
found in the House bill, and when the time comes for a vote on 
the amendment I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended, on which the yeas and nays 
have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). 
same pair and transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, TILLMAN (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to transfer of pairs, I yote “ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Horts] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
OLIVER] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I renew the announcement of my pair with 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], which I allow 
to stand for the day, and withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jounson] to the senior Senator from California 
[Mr. Works] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TaacGarT] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MYERS. I announce the same transfer of my pair that 
I announced on the last vote and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I make the same announcement that I made 
on the last roll call and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Utah Mr. [SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 13, as follows: 


Announcing the 


YEAS—39. 
Beckham Uusting Poindexter Sterling 
Brady James Reed Stone 
Brandegee ge Saulsbury Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Shafroth Thomas 
Chilton Martine, N. J. Sheppard Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Myers Simmons Townsend 
Dillingham O'Gorman Smith, Ga. Warren 
du Pont Overman Smitb, Md. Weeks 
Fletcher age Smith, S. C. Williams 
Gallinger Penrose Smoot 

NAYS—13. 
Clapp Jones Lane Wadsworth 
Cummins Kenyon Lee, Md. 
Gronna Kern Norris 
Harding La Follette Vardaman 

NOT VOTING—43. 
urs B Culberson Gore 

Bankhead Catron Curtis Hardwick 
Borah Clarke, Ark. Fall Hitchcock 
Broussard Colt Goff Hollis 
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Hughes McLean Pomerene Sutherland higher than they used to be, and tbat a man is better suited for 
Johnnon, Me. Helon he eo. aon appointment at 32 than he is at 28. 

Len, Tenn. Oliver Sherman Underwood Mr. GALLINGER. I do not object to the amendment, but 
Lewis en Shields Walsh I thought it was a little strong: 

18 Soar Smita —— Works The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


So the amendment of the committee as amended was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The only other amendments of the commit- 
tee passed over will be found on page 8, where, in the total for 
the Signal Service of the Army, found in line 5, the committee 
proposes to strike out “ $3,775,000” and to insert “ $14,827,156.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That went over at the request of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. I believe he 
wanted to get some information which he has obtained, and he 
makes no further objection to it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. Also, in line 6, it is proposed to strike out 
“ $3,222,100” and to insert “ $13,281,666.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 48, line 6, after the word “ War,” it 
is proposed to insert: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized to ex- 
pend from the above amount not to exceed $110,000 for the purpose of 
Mop temporary shelter on the Canal Zone for one regiment of 
nfantry and one company of Engineers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 43, the item in line 20 was 
reduced from $20,280,000 to $16,000,000. I have since received 
advices from the War Department that that ought to be re- 
tained at $20,280,000, the amount originally estimated for by 
the department. I, therefore, ask that that be changed to 
$20,280,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on reconsidering 
the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. Withont ob- 
jection, it will be reconsidered. 

The Secretary. It is now proposed to restore the original 
amendment, striking out “$12,000,000,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ $20,280,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 61, line 12, after the word “ re- 
pealed,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the maximum ap limit for eligibility to 
. of first lieutenants in the Medical Department of the Army 
shall be 32 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask that that be stated 
again? 

The Secretary again stated the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is an increase of two years of the present 
law? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Two years for the Medical Corps. I 
will state to the Senator that the Surgeon General advises me 
that under the strictness of the requirements for admission to 
the practice of medicine in many of the States of the Union, a 
young man is hardly fitted to practice his profession, or rather 
it is difficult for him to pass the examinations and be com- 
missioned, until he is past 30 years of age, particularly where 
he serves an interneship in a hospital. Many young men of 30 
or 31 are just completing their education by service in the 
hospitals; and he therefore requested that this increase be 
made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is a very startling 
suggestion coming from the Surgeon General of the Army— 
that a young man has to be 32 years old before he knows 
enough to go into the Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not mean to put it as strongly 
as that, but I meant to say that the requirements are very 
much higher than they used to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; they are. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. A young man graduates at 24 or 26 
from the medical school, and then he goes and serves an in- 
terneship in a hospital. = 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; a year or so. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may have put it a little stronger 
than the Surgeon General put it to me; but the effect of his 
language to me was that the requirements are very much 
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amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, there is another 
amendment that the committee requested me to submit to the 
Senate. I send it to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 23, after line 23, it is proposed to 
insert: 

The President is hereby authorized to nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appoint Edward W. Whitaker, late 
lieutenant colonel First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and 
brevet brigadier general, United States Volunteers, a lieutenant colonel 
of Cavairy in the Army of the United States; and when so appointed 
he shall be placed upon the retired list of the Army, unlimited, with the 
Bey, and emoluments of a retired officer of that grade, the retired list 

ng thereby increased in number to that extent: Provided, That on re- 
ceiving the said retired Day under this act he shall relinquish all his 
right and claim to pension from the United States after the date of the 
passage of this act, and any payment made to him covering a period 
er ae to the passage of this act shall be deducted from the amount 
due him on the first payment under this act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest to the Senator that he substitute 
the word “approval” for “passage.” It occurs twice in the 
amendment and it ought to be “ approval.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it ought. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that that change be made. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be modified 
as suggested. The question is on the amendment as modified, 

The amendment was to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does that complete the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That completes the committee amend- 
ments, but there is one other amendment which is not a com- 
mittee amendment. I offer this as an individual amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 32, after line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided further, That the President is hereby authorized to appoint 
a commission, consisting of not less than three civilian citizens, resi- 
dents of the United States, to hold office at the gene of the President, 
whose duty it shall be to inspect ali foods supplied for the military forces 
of the United States for the ga of determining whether the quality 
of such foods conforms with the specifications of the purchase, and 
whether such foods are wholesome, suitable, and adequate, and to report 
thereon at reasonable intervals to the President, with such recommenda- 
tions as, in their opinion, may tend to improve the rations and promote 
the physical welfare of the military forces of the United States. 

That each of said commissioners shall ve a salary at the rate of 
$5,000 per annum and their actual and necessary traveling and incidental 
expenses, and the sum of $20,000 is — 15 appropriated for that purpose. 

Provided, however, That the President may, in his discretion, accept 
as an assistant to such commission the services of anyone who may 
volunteer for such purpose, and allow and direct the payment of his 
actual and necessary traveling and other necessary expenses. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, the purpose in offéring 
that amendment—and I know it is subject to a point of order 
if anybody wants to make it—is this: Already the question has 
been raised by some of the newspapers of the country, and by 
many who are very much interested in the National Guard, as 
to the quality of food that is being served, not only to the guards- 
men but to the Regular Army; the question not only as to 
whether or not these goods come up to the standard but whether 
they are of the nourishing class of food that they should be. 
There is no way to reach these men who sell embalmed beef to 
the troops on the border unless they can be punished for viola- 
tion of the interstate law. Many of these packing houses have 
their plants in the particular State where the food product is 
to be used. If the main establishment is in Chicago, for instance, 
they have a branch plant in Texas, and the goods are furnished 
and delivered to perform the terms of the contract in Texas, so 
that if the goods are not what they ought to be there is no way 
to punish them. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, does this amendment provide any 
way of punishing them? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not at all; but it gives the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to see whether or not the goods are what 
they ought to be. 

Mr. CLAPP. Are our two institutions for the education of 
military officers so deficient that when men get command of a 
troop they are unable to determine whether or not these con- 
tracts are complied with? Is the War Department unable to 
determine whether or not the contracts are complied with? 
It seems to me it is an open affront to the War Department it- 
self. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I did not stop to figure out whether 
it was an affront to anybody ; but we do know that in 1898, dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, embalmed beef, in spite of the 
officers of the Army, was served to the men in Cuba. 

Mr. CLAPP. If that is being done to-day, Congress ought to 
investigate it, and somebody who is responsible for it ought to be 
brought to account. 

‘Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I am not suggesting that it is done. I 
am only calling attention to the reports printed in the news- 
papers. I have had clippings sent to me from various sources, 
The object is to avoid the necessity of investigations and to see 
to it that those things can not happen again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator if the Inspector Gen- 
eral has not the whole question under his charge, and will the 
Senator say that the Inspector General is not doing his duty in 
that regard? We have appropriated for I do not know how 
many inspectors; I have not looked it up. Are they not capable 
of doing that work? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They may be perfectly capable, Mr. 
President, but I am hedging against what may happen—not 
what has happened. I have here in my possession right now, I 
will say to the Senator, a letter from a distinguished Member of 
the House of Representatives—Mr. Hutsert—who went with 
Mr. McCann, who was the food expert, over to inspect one of 
these camps the other day, and he gives an account of just the 
conditions that existed in Cuba. Most of the food, I think, that 
is being served is all right, but there are occasionally cases 
where embalmed beef—corned beef, so called—is being served, 
and he says it simply represents the gristle and by-products of 
the meat where all the juices have been taken out. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask the Senator if he 
thiaks, in order to accomplish what he wishes to accomplish, 
he has provided a sufficient force. He provides, as I heard the 
amendment, for only three inspectors. How large is the force? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Only three. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is what I thought, and the 
amendment provides an appropriation for those three only. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is all. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator think that three 
are sufficient to accomplish the purpose he wishes to accom- 
plish and to inspect the food? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think it will be necessary to 
go to all the places, but a man is supposed to go to one of the 
concentration camps where there are large bodies of troops and 
where n large quantity of food must be collected. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Another thing I will ask the Sen- 
ator. Is it not likely that there might be a controversy between 
the civilian board and the officers of the Army who are charged 
by law with these particular duties. Would it not lead to a con- 
flict of authority and perhaps to an unfortunate disagreement? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is a bare possibility of that, but 
I assume that they would act together. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think this is a very un- 
fortunate amendment. I can see that it will result in a conflict 
of authority and in harm rather than good. As it is manifestly 
general legislation on an appropriation I make a point of order 
against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. On page 23, after line 23, I move 
to insert the amendment I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 23, after line 23, insert: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to a int, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, Col. Rogers Birnie (re- 
tired) a brigadier general and place him on the list of the Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is this reported from the committee? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is not reported. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to say in regard to the 
amendment I have offered that Col. Birnie is a man who has a 
splendid record, and his promotion has been recommended by the 
War Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. Recommended to whom, I will ask? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. There is a bill in the House, and it 
has been recommended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has not the President had the recommendation 
sent to him? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not think they are usually 
sent to the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. On page 22 
similar provision in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we are going to fight 
those cases when we get the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be read again. I thought 
it was a promotion rather than a retirement. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary. On page 23, after line 23, insert the following: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to a int, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 8. Ro 
tired) a brigadier general and place him 1 re 1d list of feni rA 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to promote him on the retired list. 
e of Maryland. With the advice and consent of the 

na 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr, President, is not this general 
legislation subject to a point of order? I think it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is brigadier-general legislation. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. I make a point of order 
on it. I am opposed to retiring any of these men and advancing 
their rank after they have dropped out of the Army. I think the 
whole thing is bad, and I expect to vote against every one I 
3 W at and kill every one I can in any way I get a chance 

o do 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia there is in this bill a similar provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I see, and it passed when I was out 
of the Senate. I am watching to reserve it for a separate vote 
when the bill comes out of Committee of the Whole and is re- 
ported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the real point of order the Chair 
does not feel that it is general legislation. It looks as though 
it applied to this one particular demand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It amounts to an increase of ap- 
propriation then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point was not made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I make it now, and any other point 
that occurs to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it increases the appropriation 
a there is no estimate for it, the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secreraxy. On page 28, line 16, after the amount insert 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Poos of the act of May 11, 1908, as amended 
by the act of March 3, 1909, relating to pay to beneficiaries of officers 
and enlisted men on the active list of the Army is hereby extended to 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard when ed or drafted 
into the service of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I offer the following amendment, to come 
in on page 72. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 72, after line 25, insert: 

That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated for cleaning out the old jetties and other obstruc- 
tions erected by the Government and 1 in the French Broad River 
in North Carolina for the purpose of navigation and long since aban- 
doned., and the Chief of Engineers of the Army is hereby authorized 
and directed to have removed as soon as practical all obstructions 
placed thereon by the Government for the purpose of navigation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I would not introduce that 
amendment here but for the fact that there is an emergency 
requiring it. It has risen by reason of the great flood. Thirty 
years ago, strange to say, the Government of the United States 
attempted to make the French Broad River navigable, and for 
25 miles jetties were built 40 feet on each side of the river, 
leaving a channel 30 feet down the French Broad. 

The recent storm has caused those jetties to be a great dam, 
and over 45,000 acres of the finest land there is in the country are 
buried in some 10 to 20 feet of water standing there over the corn. 
The water can not get away. These jetties are there, and they 
ought to be moved. There is fear that a great epidemic will 
break out by the standing water. The engineer has sent an 
expert down there, and he thinks that he can remove the ob- 
struction shortly. I ask that this amendment be placed on the 
bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina what bearing this proposition has on 
the military preparedness of the United States? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is only an emergency matter, and I hope 
the Senator will not object. 

Mr, PENROSE. I did not know but that part of the coast of 
North Carolina was liable to invasion or bombardment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has been bombarded by the rains and 
the storms, and the people are in distress. 

Mr. PENROSE. Sharks are getting up there, too, probably. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a river where no sharks ure found; 
but black bass abound there, and if the Senator will come down 
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there I will take him fishing and he will get some mighty fine 
fishing. pui 

Mr. PENROSE. Then I will vote for the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 38, line 25, it is proposed to insert 
a semicolon and the words: 

And members of the National Guard who have been mustered into 
ee of.the United States and are discharged for physical ais- 
a 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, the amendment is offered because 
of the fact that a number of members of the National Guard 
of my State who have been sent to the Mexican border have 
been subjected to additional physical examinations, have been 
found physically unfit, and therefore have been discharged from 
the service; but no means have been provided for returning 
them to their homes, and they are there stranded and helpless. 
The amendment follows the provision on page 88, which makes 
an appropriation “for travel allowance.to enlisted men on dis- 
charge.” I merely include in that provision the members of 
the National Guard who have been mustered into the service 
of the United States, but who may be discharged on account of 
physical disability. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask whether the National Guard members 
referred to by the Senator were examined before they went to 
the border? 

Mr. KERN. I do not know about that; but I know they have 
been discharged on account of physical disability—that is my 
information—since they arrived there. 

Mr. SMOOT. Since their arrival at the border? 

Mr. KERN. Since their arrival at the border. The amend- 
ment will do no harm, and if any cases of that kind occur the 
men will not be left absolutely helpless after they have volun- 
teered to serve their country. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I know that several mem- 
bers of the guard of my State were examined when mustered 
into the service, but the examination, owing to the hasty 
mobilization, had to be very superficial. They were accepted 
under that examination, but after going to the front they were 
reexamined and found physically disqualified for the service 
and were discharged. They have no means of getting home; 
and it seems to me that their travel expenses ought to be paid. 

Mr. KERN. The amendment is designed to meet just such 
eases as that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 83, after line 10, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

To provide for the pay, transportation, and subsistence of those units 
of the National Guard which, not being included in the mobilization 
order issued by the President ‘on June 18, 1916, were ordered by State 
authorities to maneuver camps for equipment and training in n conjunc: 
tion with troops included in 92414 mobilization order, $450,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary: ded, That such ex ses 2 
be paid only after they shall have been approved b Serena 
War: And provided further, That the Government o te” United Sintes 
shall not be liable for any such expenses incurred during a period in 
excess of 28 days in addition to the 15 2 J. 181 01 annual maneuvers pro- 
viđed for in section 92 of the act of June 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The one is on agrecing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to know 
the purpose of that amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment is to 
take care of a very peculiar situation which has arisen in the 
State of New York, and which I think does not exist in any 
other State, although I am not absolutely certain as to that. 
The mobilization order of the President of June 18, 1916, called 
on the National Guard to furnish complete tactical divisions 
of troops. It so happened that there were at that time 13 In- 
fantry regiments in the New York National Guard. Of those, 
9 regiments would have been included in a tactical division. 
The governor of New York, instead of calling out the 9 regi- 
ments, thought it best to call out the 13 regiments, in order, 
I assume, to make a more careful selection of the 9 regiments 
which should be sent to the Texas border. The result was 


that the 4 additional Infantry regiments of the New York 
guard were mobilized, just as all the other guard troops in 
the United States were mobilized, and sent to mobilization 
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camps, and were immediately offered to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the governor in addition to the troops which were 
already accepted, the 9 Infantry regiments to which I have 
already referred. 

The Government did not see fit, or did not need, to accept 
the four Infantry regiments, and those four regiments have 
been recruited to full war strength, have been completely 
equipped, and have been held in camp at the disposal of the 
Federal Government ever since. 

A provision in this appropriation bill is to the effect that, in 
accordance with the act of June 3, 1916, the whole or any part 
of the National Guard shall be subject to annual maneuvers, 
not exceeding 15 days in length. The Secretary of War has 
assured, according to my information, the adjutant general of 
New York that he will allow pay, transportation, and sub- 
sistence for these four regiments of the New York guard for 
the 15 days in which, presumably and as a matter of fact, 
they have been engaged in maneuvers and in training. They 
constitute a force which the country, could call upon at any 
time. The State, however, has kept those men in camp beyond 
the 15-day period. They have become, by reason of the training 
which they have received, exceptionally valuable national assets. 
They are the only regiments in the United States which have 
not been included in the mobilization order, either Regular 

r National Guard, which are recruited to war strength, and 
they are completely equipped. 

It is on the ground and theory, to be perfectly frank, that the 
State of New York has done more than was asked of it, even 
if we do not include the additional four regiments, that I in- 
troduce this amendment asking the Federal Government, under 
proper regulations, to defray the expenses of transporting those 
troops to their homes, the cost of feeding them while they are 
in camp—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, so far as I am able 
to do so, I accept the amendment. It can go to conference, and 
we can secure further information concerning it, if necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 25, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow Wednesday, July 26, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations received by the Senate July 25, 1916. 
POSTMASTERS, 


CALIFORNIA. 

O. C. Goodin to be postmaster at Orosi, Cal., in place of J. T. 
Neely, resigned. 

James Hoey to be postmaster at Martinez, Cal., in place of 
F. L. Glass. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 1916. 

W. Stairley to be postmaster at Richmond, Cal., in place of 
S. F. Jenkins. Incumbent's commission expired July 16, 1916. 


CONNECTICUT. 


W. H. Wall to be postmaster at East Hampton, Conn., in place 
of G. K. White. Incumbent’s commission expires July 29, 1916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Joseph M. Connery to be postmaster at Enfield, III., in place 
of L. F. Gowdy. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 
1916. 

IOWA. 


W. E. Cox to be postmaster at Deep River, Iowa, in place of 
C. S. Marshall, resigned. 

J. F. Kerberg to be postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, in place 
of E. C. Tompkins. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1914. 

KANSAS. 


G. W. Wasson to be postmaster at Peru, Kans., 
O. C. Wasson, resigned. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Edward T. Scully to be postmaster at Pittsfield, Mass., in 
place of J. G. Orr. Incumbent's commission expired February 
7, 1916. . 

MINNESOTA. 

©. J. Aldean to be postmaster at Verndale, Minn., in place of 
H. A. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 1916. 

Edward J. Cleary to be postmaster at South St. Paul, Minn., 
in place of G. F. Kramer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
August 1, 1916. 

MONTANA. 

James A. Goodrich to be postmaster at Conrad, Mont., in 
place of T. A. Busey, resigned. 

Anna S. Gossink to be postmaster at Lavina, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1916. 

William Moser to be postmaster at Thompson Falls, Mont., 
in place of Charles Weber. Incumbent’s commission expires 
August 24, 1916. 

* NEVADA. 

Walter J, McKeough to de postmaster at Aurora, Ney. 
becaine presidential January 1, 1916. 

OHIO. 


Lawrence Schunck to be postmaster at Celina, Ohio, in place 
of J. W. McKee. Incumbent's commission expires July 30, 1916. 
OKLAHOMA. 

A. E. Williams to be postmaster at Hammon, Okla., in place 
of L. D. Trent. Incumbent's commission expires August 9, 1916. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ira ©. Gleim to be postmaster at Mount Holly Springs, Pa., 
in place of A. M. Mullin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1915. 


Office 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
C. H. Bonnie to be postmaster at Wagner, S. Dak., in place 
of W. P. Joseph. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 
1916. 
J. K. Mayer to be postmaster at Tripp, S. Dak., in place of 
. F. McClung, jr., resigned. 
TEXAS. 
James V. Townsend to be postmaster at Vernon, Tex., in place 
of C. J. Farrell. Incumbent’s commission expires August 23, 
1916. 


WISCONSIN. 
Frank H. Rogers to be postmaster at Fort Atkinson, Wis., in 
place of G. W. Burchard. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
23, 1916. 
G. W. Schiereck to be postmaster at Plymouth, Wis., in place 
of Charles Pfeifer. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 
1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Eeceutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 25, 1916. 


REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS. 

Brig. Gen. Frank McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the War Department, to be chief of said bureau for 
the period of four years beginning August 24, 1916, with rank 
of brigadier general. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY ARM. 

Maj. Harold L. Jackson to be lieutenant colonel. 

First Lieut. Charles S. Caffery to be captain. 

First Lieut. Fred A. Cook to be captain. 

Second Lieut. George D. Murphey to be first lieutenant. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Lieut. (Junior Grade) Claudius R. Hyatt to be a lieutenant, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John S. Barleon to be a lieutenant. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior 
grade): 

Elmer L. Woodside, 

Roy J. Wilson. 

Carl E. Hoard. 

Thomas M, Shock. 

Kenneth R. R. Wallace, 

William I. Causey, jr. 

Norman C. Gillette. 

Lloyd R. Gray. 

Walter O. Henry. 

William L. Wright. 
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John Le V. Hill 

John L, Hall. 

Laurance T. Du Bose. 

Harry R. Gellerstedt. 

Charles J. Parrish. 

Samuel N. Moore. 

Leman L. Babbitt. 

Edmund S. McCawley. 

Langdon D. Pickering. 

Leonard R. Agrell. 

Asst. Surg. Cline H. Dragoo to be passed assistant surgeon. 

Robert F. Barber, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
„The following-named citizens to be assistant surgeons in the 
Medical Reserve Corps: 

James A. Halpin, 

William D, Heaton, 

Aubrey M. Larsen, 

Lincoln Humphreys, 

Theo E. Cox, 

Arthur W. Hoaglund. 

Carroll H. Francis, and 

Harold L. Jensen, 

Asst. Paymaster Frederick C. Bowerfind to be a passed assist- 
ant paymaster. 

Asst. Paymaster Ernest H. Barber to be a passed assistant 
paymaster. 

Pay Clerk Frederick Scherberger, jr., to be a chief pay clerk. 

REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 


Hubbard H. Abbott to be register of the land office at Del 


Norte, Colo. 
PosTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Elizabeth Clar, Guerneville. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Willis Hodge, South Glastonbury. 
GEORGIA. 


George F. Flanders, Swainsboro. 
D. W. Folsom, Mount Vernon. 
HAWAII. 
Beatrice E. Ely, Fort Shafter. 
IDAHO. 
Hugh H. Hamilton, New Plymouth. 
ILLINOIS. 
Merr L. Abbott, Sheridan. 
Leslie C. Hamilton, Manito. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ellen K. Callaghan, Northfield. 
E. J. Dion, Northbridge. 
John J. Kelly, Dalton. 
Thomas F. Maguire, East Walpole. 
James R. Mansfield, Haydenville. 
James M. Perley, Rowley. 
Edward T. Scully, Pittsfield. 
MICHIGAN, 
John S. Mills, Holly. ° 
MISSOURI. 
James F. Ball, Montgomery City. 
George T. Bell, Bucklin. 
NEBRASKA, 
H. T. Wilson, Stella. 
NEW JERSEY, 
George F. Stabel, Palisade. 
NEW YORK. 
Edwin G. Brown, Minetto. 
Edward Grunert, Croghan. 
John J. Mattison, Canandaigua. 
OKLAHOMA. 
H. A. Garrett, Wakita. 
Bessie Hall, Tyrone. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Edward Cavanaugh, Coaldale. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Nora O'Donnell, Ramona. 
“VIRGINIA, 
John T. Cochran, The Plains. 
J. E. Everette, North Emporia. 
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Samuel J. Horne, Coeburn. 
J. Harry Leebrick, Elkton. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Walter S. Bambrick, Weirton. 
WISCONSIN. 
H. E. Austin, Boscobel. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspay, July 25, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God our heavenly Father, we pray that Thy Spirit may 
preyail in the hearts of Thy children and unite them into a 
harmonious brotherhood, each for all and all for each, ex- 
emplified in the life, precepts, and glorious example of the 
world’s great religious Teacher; that we may free ourselves 
from the thralldom of materialism, which turns good into evil, 
peace into war, joy into sorrow, blights and corrodes the soul 
and robs it of the life eternal, which is joy and peace in the 
Holy Ghost. 

Hear us, we beseech Thee, and answer our prayer that Thy 
kingdom may come and Thy will be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, July 21, 1916, was 
read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Thurs- 
day next, and that on Thursday next we call business in order 
on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Thursday next, and that on that day busi- 
ness on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent shall be in order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I presume that means Suspension Day also? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The SPEAKER. That was not included in the request. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that we will get rid of all these bills 
on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, which would give 
2 time, of course, on the flrst Monday for the suspension of 

e rules. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the a jee request in any way mean suspension of the 
rules 

The SPEAKER. Not on Thursday. 

Mr. MANN. Just the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

N Then, I do not know that I shall have any objec- 
tion to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. LEVER. If this request be granted, it will not interfere 
with the consideration of conference reports if they should be 


ready? 
Mr. KITCHIN. No. 
Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman’s conference report 


could only be taken up on Thursday by unanimous consent, 

Mr. KI TCHIN. It would not interfere with conference re- 
ports if we grant unanimous consent for their consideration. 

Mr. LEVER. I do not know that we will be ready with our 

conference report on the Agricultural bill at that time, but I 
wanted to know. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that this in- 
terferes with conference reports? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, under our 
former understanding we will only take up these conference 
reports by unanimous consent, unless we give notice of three 
days if a contest is to be made upon them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the request again. The 
gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Thurs- 
day next, and that on that day business in order on the Calen- 
dar for Unanimous Consent shall be considered, exclusive of 
anything else. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, of course that will not interfere 
with the request to take up the conference report on the Agri- 
cultural bill or any other report, because a conference report 
could only be considered in that way on that day. 

Mr. KITOCHIN. That is our understanding. 

Mr. GARRETT. Or any other conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Not to interfere with any conference re- 
port that can be considered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. 


ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 322. 

Resolved, That exercises a cone to the reception and acceptance 

from from the $ State of North | Carolina of of the s statue of of Zebulon Baird Vance, 
tatuary Hall e made a special 
A PER July 29, 1916, at 3 T veo ee = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman that he 
omit the hour. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My idea in putting in the hour is this: Two 
or three gentlemen are going to make unanimous-consent re- 
quests to be permitted to address the House on that day. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman would make it simply in order, 
then any request for unanimous consent could be granted, but 
if the hour is fixed at 8 o’clock it might be embarrassing. I 
would suggest that the gentleman say not later than 8 o’clock. 

Mr. KITOCHIN. Very well; I will ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be amended in that particular, to make it not later 
than 3 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so amended, 
and the Clerk will report the resolution as amended. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That exercises appropriate to the reception and acceptance 
from nei State of North Carolina of 74 pan tue of Zebulon Baird Vance, 
erected in Statuary Hall, in the Capi , be made a special order for 
Saturday, July 29, 1916, not later “a ae p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
the gentleman from North Carolina will permit, I would like to 
make this statement: Unless the conference report on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill is agreed upon and passed by the 
House before Monday next it will be necessary to pass a joint 
resolution continuing the appropriations of last year for another 
30 days or for some specified time. I hope that we may be able 
to bring the conference report up on either Thursday or Satur- 


Mr. KITCHIN. This would not interfere with the conference 
report, because if we did not get through with its consideration 
on Saturday, if it be considered on that day, we would ask 
unanimous consent to continue this order until 4 o’clock. 

Mr. LEVER. If it is understood that if the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill is ready for consideration 
on Saturday that this will not interfere with its consideration, 
I would not have any objection to it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I could not say that it would not interfere 
with it, because this is the only time we will have for this; but 
I would say that I shall ask unanimous consent that this go 
over until 4 o'clock, if it should be necessary. 

Mr. LEVER. Well, I take it that in four hours’ time we ought 
either to pass the conference report or vote it down. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I ask that that stand good until 4 o’clock. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House on Saturday next for one hour on the ques- 
tion of vocational education. 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman prefer Saturday or Thurs- 
day? 

Mr. HUGHES. Thursday would be all right. 

The SPEAKER. Which way does the gentleman desire to 
have it put? 

Mr. HUGHES. Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent, on next Thursday, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and clearing up of business on the Speaker’s table, 
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that he be permitted to address the House not to exceed one 
hour—— 

Mr. GARNER, Not to interfere with conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was going to put that—not to 
exceed one hour on the vocational education bill, not to in- 
terfere with conference reports. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is that to take an hour out of the unaninrous-consent 
consideration of bills? 

Mr. HUGHES. I do not think that would affect the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. It seems to me, if we are going to 
have Thursday set apart for the Unanimous Consent Calendar, 
we ought not to—— 

Mr, HUGHES. If the gentleman prefers, I will accept Satur- 
day; I would like Thursday, however. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Saturday, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the clearing up of business on the 
Speaker’s table, not to interfere with conference reports, that he 
be permitted to address the House not to exceed one hour on the 
subject of vocational education. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, had 
agreed to the conference asked for by the House, and had 
appointed Mr. BRYAN, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr, POINDEXTER as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, had agreed to the conference asked for by the 
House, and had appointed Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hucues, and Mr. 
POINDEXTER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions 
nnd increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, had agreed to the conference asked for by the 
House, and had appointed Mr, Bryan, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. 
PorNveXTER as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, had agreed to the conference asked for by the 
House, and had appointed Mr. Bryan, Mr. HUGHES, and Mr. 
PoIN DEX TIR as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 17053, An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments to bill (H. R. 15947) making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes, had requested a conference with the House 
of Representatives on the bill and amendments, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. Lopce as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

II. R. 3032. An act authorizing the county of St. Louis to con- 
struct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 6497. An act for ths relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum. 

The message also announced that the President had, on July 
20, 1916, approved and signed joint resolution of the following 
title: 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution creating a joint subcommittee 
from the membership of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to investigate the conditions relating to interstate 
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and foreign commerce, and the necessity of further legislation 
relating thereto, and defining the powers and duties of such 
subcommittee., 

SENATE BILT, REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 6497. An act for the relief of Oleanne Marie Zahl Branum; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolu- 
tion and bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same. 

IL. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
5 gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 
Mass.; 

II. R. 14725. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 4806. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe; 

H. R. 8787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased; and 

H. R. 10484. An act making sppropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, House bill with Senate amend- 
ments of the following titie was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to its appropriate committee as indicated below: 

H. R. 8092. An act confirming patents heretofore issued to 
certain Indians in the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. P 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on July 19, 1916, they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin; 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; 

H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation 
extension act approved August 13, 1914; 

II. J. Res. 218. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
the gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 
Mass. ; 

H. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe; 

H. R. S787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased ; 

H. R. 14725. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 10484. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

SPEAKER PROTEMPORE THURSDAY. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] to act as Speaker on next Thursday. 
[Applause.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for not exceeding 40 minutes on next Saturday, 
after the reading of the Journal, and with these other conditions, 
not to interfere with conference reports, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypenx] 
asks unanimous consent that on Saturday next, at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia, he shall be per- 
mitted to address the House for rot to exceed 40 minutes, not to 
interfere with conference reports. Is there objection? [After a . 
pause. The Chair hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a comparative analysis of the Senate and 
House water-power bills as concerns navigable waters, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the water-power bills. 
Is there objection? [After n pause.] The Chair hears none, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 20 minutes on next Saturday at the conclu- 
sion of the two speeches already made in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 


unnuimous consent that on next Saturday, at the conclusion 
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of the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN], he 
shall be permitted to address the House for not to exceed 20 
minutes, not to interfere with conference reports, or 

Mr. ROGERS. Or with orders already made. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it can not interfere with orders 
already made. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 


COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, last week a conference report 
was presented on the bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director 
of the Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and 
cottonseed products. There was an error in the phraseology of 
the conference report. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
that, and to substitute a corrected conference report, for 
printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw a conference report and to submit a 
new one for printing in the Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not understand the subject 
of the gentleman's request. 

The SPEAKER. He asks to withdraw a conference report 
on H. R, 4767, the cottonseed statistics bill, and he submits a 
corrected report for printing in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD CONDITIONS IN GEORGIA. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a telegram from my colleague [Mr. Howarp] 
touching flood conditions on the rivers in Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL Record a telegram 
from his colleague [Mr. Howanrp] on the flood situation in 
Georgia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

DOUGLASVILLE, GA., July 25, 1916. 
Hon. Wa, C. ADAMSON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
Am on the ground in Douglas, where flood conditions have wrought 
un- 


great e, and about 1 e in Douglas and Campbell 
es are in dive distress and 9 of LOAA pnra aA 


eee gi poor p 
same conditions exist in your district in Coweta and Heard. 
9 So far as my people 
are concerned, it is conservativel ted that it will take about 
200 sufferers. Will you please intro- 
uce resolution this morning in Acre and my name ann upon our 
t See report of conditions 


Wu. SCHLEY HOWARD. 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. CAPSTICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp in reference to providing 
service honor flags to the volunteer soldiers now in service along 
the Mexican border. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of rural credits and also on the Democratic platform of 
1912. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on rural 
credits and on the Democratic platform of 1912. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ster] have permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of child 
labor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WASH] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Swert] have permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the child-labor bill. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN PROPERTY FROM TAXATION, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take up and consider the bill (S. 5172) entitled “An 
act to exempt from taxation certain property of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will take it up in a minute. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to extend my remarks in the Ryconp on public buildings 
and full jerritorial form of government in Alaska. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the public-buildings bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BoR- 
LAND] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the public-buildings bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by incorporating an 
address made by former Gov. Colquitt, of Texas, in which he 
declares the Wilson administration to be the greatest failure in 
history. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing a speech made by ex-Gov. Colquitt, of Texas, 
declaring the Wilson administration to be the greatest failure in 
history. [Laughter.] Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not recall the particular address to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have it right here. I will be 
yery glad to quote it. 

Mr. GARNER. It is not necessary to do that, if the gentle- 
man will call my attention to the time and place and subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. On page 54 of the RECORD of 
December 29, 1914, Gov. Colquitt, who has just been nominated 
for Senator from Texas, made this interesting declaration, and 
as the campaign was fought out on this line in Texas, it seems 
to me informative to the House. The House ought to know 
on what lines Goy. Colquitt made his fight. 

The SPEAKER. Has it been printed? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It has. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will indulge me a moment, I 
wish to correct his history. Gov. Colquitt has not been nomi- 
en for Senator of the State of Texas, and will not be nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Amen! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He led by 20,000 votes. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman intends to intimate by his 
statement in reference to Goy. Colquitt’s recent vote in Texas 
that it was based upon his opposition to the administration, 
I want to correct him there. There were seven candidates in 
Texas for Senator. Goy. Colquitt was considered an antiad- 
ministration man. All the other candidates, however, were 
supporting the administration, and the man whom the adminis- 
tration, I think, feels the kindest toward is to run off the race 
with Gov. Colquitt, is one of the present Senators from Texas, 
and will undoubtedly win the election. I mention this in 
order that the gentleman’s history may be kept correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit 
my remarks to be extended, I think his statement will be an- 
swered by Gov. Colquitt. 

Mr. GARNER. The statement has already been printed in 
the Recorp. I do not think we ought to take up the space to 
print it again. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Reserving the right to object, I say this, 
if Gov. Colquitt should happen to be elected and come here and 
serye during the second administration of our illustrious Presi- 
dent, he will learn better sense. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. He will live a long life if he does. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas and several other Members objected. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I understand there was objec- 
tion urged? 

The SPEAKER. There were half a dozen objections. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
public buildings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of public buildings. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the Mexican situation. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the military 
highway in California. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the military highway in California. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE—AID TO FLOOD SUFFERERS IN ALABAMA,” 


The SPEAKER. There are two little resolutions here, House 
joint resolution 271, authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute 
persons in the districts overflowed by the Alabama and other 
riyers of Alabama and their tributaries, and House joint reso- 
lution 272, the very same sort of resolution, except that it 
refers to the Coosa River and its tributaries. These were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ought to be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. Unless there is 
objection, they will be so referred. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, what is the proposition? 

The SPEAKER. A change of reference. One is the resolu- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr, BURNETT. That goes to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Mr. Speaker, I should think. It is for an authoriza- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. These things are generally referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and they are not privileged to go 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HAY. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that heretofore resolu- 
tions of that character which did not carry appropriations have 
all gone to the Committee on Military Affairs. Now, the fact 
that this resolution does carry an appropriation does not neces- 
sarily take from the Committee on Military Affairs its juris- 
diction of that resolution, I recall that in this Congress a 
resolution was introduced for the relief of the Arkansas flood 
sufferers, and that resolution went to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and was reported out by that committee. I do not see 
any reason why this resolution should not take the same course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia objects. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION, PROPERTY OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the Senate bill 5172, 
entitled “An act to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, 
Di Ol? 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the prs erty situated in square 173 in the 
city of Washington, D. C., described as lots 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28, 
inclusive, occupied by the Daughters of the American Revolution, be 
and the same is here’ 5 exempt from and after May 24, 1914, from ail 
taxation so long as the same is so occupied and used, subject to the 


provisions of section 8 of the act approved March 3, 1877, providing for 
exemptions of church and school property, and acts amendatory thereof, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 4, after the word “ thereof,’ by adding the 
following : 

“So, also, shall every rectory, parsonage, glebe house, and pastoral 
residence which is occupied as a residence by the pastor, rector, min- 
ister, or rabbi be so exempt from taxation in the District of Columbia : 
Provided, That such rectory, parsonage, glebe house, or pastoral resi- 
dence be owned by the church or congregation for which the said pastor 
rector, minister, or rabbi officiates: And provided further, That no 
more than one such rectory, parsonage, glebe house, or pastoral resi- 
dence shali be so exempt for any one congregation.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the Senate bill 
which the Clerk has just reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, there 
are two provisions in this bill. One is in reference to the build- 
ing of the Daughters of the American Revolution, proposing to 
exempt that from taxation, and the other is in reference to 
parsonages. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MANN, Would the latter provision exempt from taxa- 
tion a building that a minister happened to rent from somebody 
in town? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. The bill provides in plain 
terms that it must be owned by the congregation or the church 
for which he preaches. It must be strictly church property. 

Mr. MANN. I make no objection. 3 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
if this exemption goes further than the exemptions under State 
laws in the various States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that this report is made by the gentleman’s colleague, Mr. Hrt- 
LIARD, Who does not happen to be present at this moment. That 
question was gone into by the. committee, and it was ascer- 
tained that this was in keeping practically with the laws of the 
States on that subject. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will say to the gentleman, it 
seems to me you are setting a dangerous precedent by the en- 
actment of this bill, and would be likely to open widely the 
gates to very dangerous exemptions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It would not open the gate 
widely at all. It would only apply to a parsonage actually 
owned by the church and actually occupied by the preacher for 
that church. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
tions equally? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. To every one, with no excep- 
tion. It applies to every one alike. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much taxes will be saved 
or exempted in the District of Columbia under this law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Has not the gentleman’s commit- 
tee made any estimation as to how much the Federal Treasury 
will lose by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Federal Treasury will not 
lose a cent. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Because the Federal Treasury 
does not get the taxes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the taxes are paid, they will 
ultimately go into the Treasury, will they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They would go into the Treas- 
ury for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is what I mean. They would 
relieve the Federal Treasury to that extent, would they not? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that it is quite a clear case that the church and school act of 
March 8, 1877, intended to do what this bill now does, but the 
taxing authorities have concluded that wherever the words 
“church property“ were used in that act they meant only the 
ground on which the church stood; and if the parsonage stood 
right by it and was owned by the congregation and used by the 
minister of that congregation, it did not apply to that; but that 
it applied to all school property, wherever it might be located. 
In other words, it was liberally construed for the school prop- 
erty and too illiberally construed as to church property. 

Mr, TALBOTT, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. TALBOTT. This does no more than the laws in every 
State in the Union have done for church property? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is our information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

NOYES, MINN., AS A PORT OF ENTRY. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 5645) for the establishment of Noyes, 
in the State of Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for 
immediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable 
merchandise, reported unanimously by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKIN- 
son] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the rrivileges of the first and seventh 
sections of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the immediate 
transportation of dutlable merchandise without appraisement, be, and 
are hereby, extended to the port of Noyes, in the State of Minnesota. 


Mr, DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that a communication 
from the Treasury Department which was submitted with the 
report, but by error of the printer was omitted, be read in 
connection with the report. 

The SPEAKER. First, is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman inform the House where this important port 
of Noyes is located in the State of Minnesota? 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is on the Northwestern Railroad at the 
Canadian border. The communication from the Treasury De- 
partment states exactly where it is located. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has this bill been introduced at the in- 
stance of the Treasury Department? 


Does it apply to all denomina- 
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Mr. DICKINSON. It has the approval of the Treasury De- 
partment. It has passed the Senate, has been unanimously 
reported by the Ways and Means Cemmittee, and there is no 
objection to it. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
how many such ports in the country have this privilege at 

resent? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Iam notable to give that information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that we have passed such bills as 
this on previous occasions, but I did not think we afforded that 
distinction to insignificant places. 

Mr. MANN. I think we invariably give the permission at 
every place on the Canadian border where a railroad crosses the 
line. Otherwise the railroad can not operate to bring in goods. 
This is a new railroad which has just reached this point. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is this place on the Canadian border? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Iso stated. 

Mr. MANN. It is on the Canadian border, and this is neces- 
sary to facilitate the bringing of goods into the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the communication 
which the gentleman has sent up. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 29, 1916, 
The CHAMMAN COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
United States Senate. 


Sin: I have the honor to refer to 17 letter of the 20th of April 
Jast, transmitting a copy of bill S. 5645, which provides for the exten- 
sion to Noyes, Minn., of the privileges of the first and seventh sections 
of the act of June 10, 1880, governing the immediate transportation 
of dutiable merchandise without appraisement. 

An Investigation conducted by the department as to the commercial 
necessity of such action discloses the fact that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway have 
completed their respective lines running via Noyes and that consider- 
able merchandise is imported and exported at that place. 

I am therefore of the opinion that the privileges of the first and 
seventh sections of the act of June 10, 1880, should be extended to 
Noyes, Minn. 


Respectfully, Wa. P. Marnonx. 


Acting Secretary. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Dickrxson, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, ARK. 


Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the concurrent reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a concurrent reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 50. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the ered of the House of Representatives and the President o 
the Senate be, and e are hereby, requested to cancel thelr respective 
signatures to the enrolled bill (II. R. 12197) entitled An act authoriz- 
ing, Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bar- 

olomew.” 

n the cancellation of said signatures, the Clerk be directed 


That, u 
to reenroll said bill with amendments as follows: On page 1, line 8, 


strike out the word “ five ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “four”; 
in line 9, strike out the word four“ and insert in Meu thereof the 
word “ five.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what are these 
amendments? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The amendments are merely to 
transpose the words “four” and “fiye” in the description, the 
range lines haying been incorrectly described. 

Mr. MANN. It is simply to correct an error in the descrip- 
tion? 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. To correct an error in the de- 
scription. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consént for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 16185) to give the con- 
sent of the Congress to the construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River near and above the city of New Orleans, La., 
and for other p X 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill which the 
Clerk will report. 


The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the city of New Orleans, a municipal Kok geek existing under the laws 
of the State of Lonisiana, or to the subordinate agencies of said city, 
their successors and assigns, when authorized by the State of Louisiana, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, near and above the said city, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, 
That subject to the provisions of t act the said city of New Orleans, 
or its subordinate agencies, may construct a tunnel or tunnels under 
said river in lieu of the bridge herein authorized. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall be null and void unless the construction 
of said bridge or tunnels is commenced within two years and com- 
pleted within five years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, as 
I understand the bill it reads that this bridge is to be con- 


structed “ near and above” the city of New Orleans? 


Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
side of its corporate limits? 


Mr. DUPRE. A constitutional amendment has recently been 
submitted by the General Assembly of Louisiana, authorizing 
the city of New Orleans to bujld this bridge, and giving it au- 
thority to go beyond the confines of the city. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The bill authorizes the city of 
New Orleans to build a bridge or dig a tunnel outside of the 
corporate limits of the municipality? 

Mr. DUPRE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it also gives that right to 
the successors or assigns of the city to build the bridge. I do 
not know just what the method of doing that would be. 

Mr. DUPRE. ‘That is the usual form in such cases. It is 
not supposed that the city of New Orleans will go out of 
business as a corperation. I imagine it will continue to exist 
long after the gentleman from Wisconsin and I haye disap- 
peared from the garth. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it in contemplation that the 
city of New Orleans shall assign this right to any corporation? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. No. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
in my hand a copy of the constitutional amendment covering 
this subject matter, and that it provides that the city of New 
Orleans shall be the owner of this improvement, and that it 
shall construct and operate it through its Belt Commission. 

Mr. MANN. It is possible that the city might have to do it 
through a suborganization created by the city. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One more question, The pro- 
posed tunnel or the proposed bridge—it is in the alternative, is 
it not, one or the other? 


Mr. DUPRE. It provides that the Secretary of War may 
require the construction of a tunnel in lieu of the bridge. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And it is to be used by the city, 
presumably for a belt-line road? 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Yes; and other transportation lines that want 
to cross the Mississippi River. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is no difficulty about the city building 
a bridge outside of its limits, It is necessary to go above the 
city, because ocean vessels come up to New Orleans, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin need not be uneasy about it being a 
light matter to find somebody with money enough to take over 
this transaction. The great struggle there is to find means and 
methods of securing a bridge at all. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin was not uneasy at all. He was making an inquiry which I 
presume arose in the mind of everyone who listened to the 
reading of the bill. My query did not indicate uneasiness, but 
simply a desire to find the facts that every legislator on this 
floor ought to know about a bill of this kind. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Wisconsin should remem- 
ber that obtaining information at any time makes some people 
uneasy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice from reading the report that the 
War Department is averse to granting the privilege to the city 
authorities to build a bridge, but is willing to grant permission 
to construct a tunnel. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I do not think that the report goes that far. 


By the ¢ity? 


Is the city to build a bridge out- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Have the city authorities considered build- 
ing a tunnel in lieu of a bridge if the permit to build the bridge 
is not granted? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. That is under serious contemplation. It is 
believed that it would be cheaper to construct a tunnel, and 
that it might be the best method of getting across the river. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How far distant from the city is the pro- 
posed location of the bridge? 

Mr. DUPRÉ, It is at a place called Nine Mile Point, which 
is 9 miles above Canal Street. It is just beyond the parish line 
of the parish of Orleans, I suppose it is 2 or 8 miles from the 
nearest point in Orleans Parish. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it to be used for surface travel as well 
as railroad travel? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The idea is for railroad travel more particu- 
larly. There is not enough surface travel there to warrant it 
alone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Never having traveled much in that vi- 
cinity, I would like to ask the gentleman what is the first bridge 
above New Orleans? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. There is no bridge nearer than Memphis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Memphis is the first, and that bridge has 
just been opened. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Is the purpose to supply the needs of traffic as well 
as the railroad traffic? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I think that will be covered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “or to the subordinate agencies 
of sald city their” and insert in lieu thereof the word “it.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

i 2, by inserting, after the word “ act,” the words 
by he bce ‘of War oat n 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the word “require” and inserting 
the word “ permit.” 

Mr, DUPRE. That is agreeable to me. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Amend, after the words “ New Orleans,” in line 5, by striking out the 
comma and insert the words “or its subordinate agencies may” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ to.“ 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “ authorized,” change the period to 
a comma and add the following: “in accordance with the foregoing 
act approved March 23, 1906, so far as the same may be applicable.” 

Mr. MANN. That is to give the War Department control 
over construction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Duprt, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


` NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15947, the naval 
appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked for by 
the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the naval appro- 
priation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there objection? 

‘Mr. BROWNING. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee whether it is his inten- 
tion to allow the House to vote on any of these amendments? 
I desire to have a separate vote on amendment No. 80, page 
57 of the bill, authorizing increase in the enlisted strength 
of the Navy, and also on the amendments, commencing on page 
176, line 18, for the further increase of the Naval Establish- 
ment of the United States, down to line 19, on page 180. I 
would like to have a vote on those amendments. I favor them 
and T believe the majority of the House also favors them. 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to ask that the whole bill go to 
conference and that there be no limitation placed on the con- 
ferees. The conferees may report back an agreement and then 
it would be for the House to vote upon it. 

Mr. BROWNING. Then we would have to-vote for the re- 
jection or the adoption of the conference report. 


The SPEAKER., The vote would be on the conference report 
as a whole. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct. I think the whole bill 
ought to go to conference without restrictions or limitations. 

Mr. BROWNING. When I made the motion to recommit 
this House bill and voted against its passage, I did so for tha 
reason that I did not consider it an adequate naval measure, 
The Senate has added important amendments which should be 
adopted, and in view of the fact that my motion to recommit 
was beaten by only six votes, I think the House should now be 
given opportunity to vote on the amendments of the Senate to 
which I have called attention. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want 
to call the attention of the chairman of the committee to amend- 
ment 89. I do not believe that I can consistently let this bill, 
go to conference on unanimous consent unless there is some 
assurance given the House in some way that the House con- 
ferees will not yield upon that amendment until the House has 
had an opportunity to vote upon it. The amendment I refer 
to is on page 60. A Member of this House said to me a few 
days ago that apparently every man who was in the Navy 
who wanted to be made a rear admiral went over to the Senate 
and had himself included in the list, and I think that remark 
must be very nearly true. I asked the Navy Department yester- 
day to furnish me with data showing how many new rear 
admirals would be taken care of if this amendment No. 89 
were passed, and I was informed that it amounted to only 82. 
Of course they say they will not all be taken care of in the 
next two or three years, but I am not willing to let this bill go 
to conference unless we have some kind of assurance that the 
House conferees are not going to yield and agree to the Senate 
amendment and come back here and place us in the position 
of having to vote the conference report up or down. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman 
that my individual opinion is that that personnel legislation 
should be written with a good deal more care than it has 
been, and there should be a reduction in the percentages, 
reducing very materially the number provided for. There 
should be some personnel legislation, and the conferees would 
consider that very carefully. Speaking for myself I should 
not agree to it in the exact terms in which it is incorporated in 
the bill. I think it should be very materially reduced. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr, COX. I have been told that the position of rear admiral 
corresponds to the position of brigadier general in the Army. 
A brigadier general in the Army has control of 5,000 men. A 
rear admiral ought to have substantially the same number. 
It is proposed here that the Navy be increased to 74,000 men. 
If this provision be finally agreed to, inasmuch as we have 20 
rear admirals now—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Eighteen. 

Mr. COX. That will make exactly 100 rear admirals to 74,000 
enlisted men—out of all proportion, absolutely topheavy. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman there are 18 
in the regular number, and then there are additional numbers, 
making, as I now remember, 26 that are now rear admirals. 
As I understand the figures, it would make about 82 all told, not 
82 or 83 in addition to what we have now. 

Mr. COX. I think this amendment actually means 82 in 
addition to what we have now. And we have now 145 rear 
admirals on the retired list. By this amendment they propose 
to make rear admirals out of men in the Medical Corps, the 
Pay Corps, the Construction Corps, the Corps of Civil Engineers, 
Chaplains’ Corps, thereby permitting almost everyone to get 
himself made a rear admiral. 

Mr. PADGETT. As I stated to the gentleman, there is a 
great deal of correction that ought to be made in that, and it is 
my purpose to go over it very carefully and to reduce it. 

Mr. COX. I do not want to bind the gentleman too strongty, 
but I ean not yield my rights on that proposition, and yet I do 
not want to interfere with this matter going to conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Not now. If the Senate refuses to yield on this 
proposition, will the gentleman return this bill to the House and 
give the House a chance to vote upon it? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman state to 
the House whether there is any reason why we should embody 
in the naval appropriation bill a reorganization scheme of the 
entire personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is some personnel legislation that is 
very badly needed. 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Why has not the gentleman brought it in 
in a separate bill so that the House could consider it upon its 
merits? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will simply state that it was because we 
were engaged for nearly five months in the preparation of the 
naval appropriation bill, and while we have had extensive hear- 
ings heretofore, which have been printed, and a number of 
Members have them, we have not yet had an opportunity to bring 
in that Jegislation. 

Mr. COX, Mr. Spenker, I desire to call attention to two more 
amendments with respect to the building program and the in- 
crease of the Navy. It seems to me that Congress is running 
stark, crazy mad on this preparedness program. ‘This bill as it 
passed the House carried $270,000,000—— 

Mr. PADGETT. Two hundred and sixty-nine million dollars, 

Mr. COX. Practically $270,000,000, and they have added 
$50,000,000 in the Senate. 

Mr. PADGETT. Forty-eight million dollars and odd. 

Mr. COX. Well, we will not quibble over so small a matter as 
$2,000,000 ; but it makes a total of about $315,000,000 all told. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. What does the gentleman think about that propo- 
sition? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that some of it will stick and some 
of it will go off. 

Mr. COX. I shall have to get a more definite answer than 
that before I can consent to have this bill go to conference at 
this time. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all I can tell the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

Mr. COX. I wanted to be given an opportunity to vote on 
this increase of the Navy which has been put on in the Senate, 

Mr. PADGETT. As I said a moment ago, I think the bill 
ought to go to conference, and the conferees will try to adjust 
matters; and as to what we can do in reference to the building 
program I am not prepared to say, but I think there will be 
some adjustment. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. PADGETT. I will. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Can not the chairman give 
the gentleman from Indiana the same assurance on the build- 
ing program that he did in reference to the personnel legislation? 

Mr. PADGETT. That unless the Senate yields somewhat 
it will come back to the House. Yes, sir; I will make that state- 
ment. 

Mr. COX. As it passed the House, we provided so many 
battle cruisers, I believe. I think the Senate cut out a number 
and adds four battleships. Is not that correct? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. If I understand the gentleman correctly, that word 
“some” is a very narrow margin if this bill goes to conference. 
He states that unless the Senate yields“ some“ on that provision 
it would be returned to the House, That is very thin ice for a 
Member of the House to skate on who is opposed to such a 
tremendous building program as is carried in this measure. 

Mr. MANN, Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. COX. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. I take it the gentleman believes that eventually 
this bill will go to conference? 

Mr. COX. Oh, sure. It has to go to conference. 

Mr. MANN. We all know this is a bill that will be passed in 
some shape. 

Mr. COX. There is no question about that. 

Mr. MANN. Well, what good will it do not to send it to con- 
ference? 

Mr. COX. It might do a whole lot of good and it might not do 
any good. That will depend upon what the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union sees fit to do when we 
get in there. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; because if the Committee of the Whole 
should do something it will still go to conference. A vote might 
be a direction, but I take it that on a bill like this the House 
would not instruct the conferees on any proposition. 

Mr. COX. Well—— 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me—I believe I am as finicky about 
these things as anybody in the House—it might be better to let 
the bill go to conference and give the conferees time enough 
to learn something about these Senate amendments. It is per- 
fectly safe to say there will be no long, protracted hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Naval Affairs if we should send it to the 
committee. If this bill should go to the committee, the commit- 
tee will report the bill right out that all the Senate amendments 
be disagreed to and a conference asked for. We might spend 
a week or two weeks or three weeks on the bill in the House, 


and we would not get any further along than we are now. It 
is the inevitable result of our methods of legislation. 

Now, some gentlemen do not want this bill to go to con- 
ference, because they want to agree to some of the Senate 
amendments. Some gentlemen do not want it to go to con- 
ference, because they want to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments. I would be willing to eat my hat if on a vote in the 
House the House does not disagree to every amendment the 
Senate has put in the bill and in the end send it to conference. 
Now, the conferees will have a little longer time, when they will 
study the subject. The rest of us do not know much about it. 

Mr. COX, With all due deference to the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs heretofore—and I have followed this bill as 
closely as other Members—I think I am clearly within the 
record in saying that the House conferees have invariably 
yielded to the Senate upon important material matters and the 
Senate has yielded upon the immaterial matters. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. COX. I think I am within the record in stating that. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think the gentleman is not within the 
record. I think he is out of the record. 

Mr, COX. If I am out of the record, I will stand corrected. 

Mr. BUTLER. Just put it the other way. 

Mr, COX. Just one more amendment to which I wish to call 
attention. The Senate sometimes does some wise things, but 
not often; but last spring, when the legistative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill was going through, it put an amend- 
ment on over there which prohibited employees from drawing 
double salaries where the salary aggregated more than $2,000. 
I think that was a good provision at that time. Now, then, the 
Senate here, by an amendment, proposes to avoid that. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; they do not avoid that. I know about 
it. The Comptroller of the Treasury has made a ruling that 
secretaries or clerks of committees and various other clerks and 
officers are not public officers. He has said that they were not 
appointed to public offices, and that it should not apply to 
them. He has made the strange ruling that they are not public 
officers; that there is a difference between an officer and a 
public officer. That is the holding of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. The result is that it had deprived a number—and 
among them the clerk of my committee, who is a retired naval 
officer, and is receiving his retired pay, and he is checked up, 
because they hold that he is not a public officer, and this is 
simply to correct that. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not want to go on record here 
as criticizing the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
does he? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman contend that the decision 
rendered by him was not within the law? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. COX. Contrary to the law? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That provision was incorporated in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, over which 
another committee of the House has jurisdiction. Here we 
have another committee seeking to preempt the work of the 
legislative committee, and I would like to know from the gentle- 
man whether he thinks it is fair to the other committee for 
his committee to preempt matters that pertain to another com- 
mittee of the House? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are not to preempt it. I understand 
that in the Senate the chairman of the Appropriation Committee, 
Senator Manrix, who had control of the measure and put in the 
other provision for the very purpose of taking care of these 
eases, is in favor of this amendment and agreed that it might 
go into the naval bill because the other legislation has been 


passed. 
Mr. STAFFORD. As I remember, this provision was put on 


the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill as it 


was introduced in the House. 

Mr. PADGETT. I said it was, and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, as I stated, has made this ruling, that these clerks 
of the committee and other officers, in the Coast Guard, the 
Naval Militia, and various other ones that I could bring up, 
and which I have not at my tongue's end right now, are not 
public officers. He said no one is a public officer unless he is 
exercising a part of the sovereignty. He makes a distinction 
between an officer and a public officer, and because the word 
„public“ was used in the act he is holding up their case. 

Mr. COX. Let me call the gentleman's attention to this 
amendment briefly here: 


But this shall not apply to retired officers or enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or to officers and enlisted 
men of the Organized Militia and Naval Militia in the several States, 
‘Territories, and the District of Columbia: Provided, That no such re- 
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tired officer, officer, or enlisted man shall be denied or deprived of any of 
his pay, salary, or compensation as such, or of any other salary or com- 
pensation for services heretofore rendered, by reason of any decision or 
construction of said section 6. k 

Mr, PADGETT, Yes, That is put in there 

Mr. COX. The gentleman held a moment ago, if I caught his 
position correctly, that the Comptroller of the Treasury in 
rendering this decision rendered a decision in violation of the 


law. 

Mr, PADGETT. I think the gentleman’s interpretation of it 
is wholly at variance with and unwarranted by law. To say 
that the clerks of the committees and these men who are in the 
Naval Militia and the Coast Guard, and these others whose 
names you read there, are not public officers, is not sustained by 
correct reasoning, 

Mr. COX. This, from my viewpoint, is nothing short of ab- 
solute class legislation, 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. When that provision went into the bill recently, 
inserted as an amendment of the Senate, I made an inquiry of 
the conferees on the part of the House in reference to this 
situation. The clerk of the Naval Committee is a retired officer 
of the Navy. Olerks of equal rank in the House get $2,500 a 
year. He gets $2,400 a year, because of an old provision to the 
effect that no one drawing $2,500 a year could draw another 
salary from the Government. So far as I know, no one wanted 
to interfere with him, The conferees on the part of the House 
assured me that the provision that we had agreed to would not 
affect him or anybody in his class. Now, I take it, although I 
have not made inquiry, that the comptroller or somebody has 
ruled that it does affect him. Is not that right? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is correct, and he puts it on the ground 
that he is not a public officer. 

Mr. MANN. And is different from the understanding of the 
conferees and the House when the legislative bill became a law? 

Mr. PADGETT. When the legislative bill was before the 
House I went over to the Senate and had a conference with some 
of the members of the Senate Committee on Appropriations— 
Senators Martin and Swanson—and they put the language in 
there, after a conference with Mr. Courts, clerk of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, in order to take care of this 
situation, and when that language was put in there the comp- 
troller ruled that these persons are not public officers. He says 
there is a distinction—I have never been able to comprehend 

‘what it is—between an officer and a public officer, and because 
the language in the legislative bill used the words “ public 
officer ” these persons are not entitled to pay and he is holding up 
the pay of 50 or 75 persons, say, including the clerk of my com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANN. I do not remember exactly the language. 

Mr. GARDNER. The situation is this: If anybody objects 
to this going to conference, it goes to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, does it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Either that or remain on the Speaker's table 
and a rule to send it to conference. 

Mr. GARDNER. And the Committee on Rules may take it 
away from the Committee on Naval Affairs, but it can not 
take it away from the Speaker's table without unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think the Speaker has it in his discretion 
to hold it. 

The SPEAKER. Ordinarily the Speaker holds. the bill on 
his table if anybody asks him to do it, but if anybody insists 
that it be immediately referred to the committee it is referred. 

Mr, GARDNER. That is my understanding, but what I want 
to say is this: Frequently the chairman of the committee gets 
out of that situation by saying, “ Before we report an agree- 
ment with the Senate we will give the House an opportunity 
to vote on all these questions that the House seriously wants 
to take up.” For instance, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
Cox] has something he wants to take up. I want a separate 
vote on the building program, and I want a separate vote on 
the personnel, and I want a separate vote on the personnel of 
the Marine Corps. I have no doubt if the gentleman would 
say, “ We will give the House a chance to vote on these major 
points,” he would not have the slightest difficulty, and I and 
the gentleman from Indiana and everybody else would be glad 
to see the bill go to conference, so long as there is a chance 
given to the House to deal with these questions, and not go to 
the conference committee without action. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. What now becomes of the bill? 
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The SPEAKER. Ordinarily if the Speaker is asked to hold 
the bill on the table he holds it on the table temporarily, but 
if anybody insists on its being referred, he will refer it. 

Mr, PADGETT. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that it be laid on the 
Speaker's table. 

Mr. MANN. No; I think it would be more expeditious to 
send it to the committee and the committee will report it back, 
Somebody will object when it comes back. 3 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give notice that we will need a quo- 
rum here to-Morrow. 

Mr. MANN, I ask that it be referred to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered printed. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
quorum on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr, Speaker, may I give notice now that I 
will call a meeting of the Naval Committee at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon in the room of Committee on Naval Affairs? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennesse gives notice 
that he will call a meeting of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
this afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I do not think a man can give 
notice on the floor of the House of calling a committee in that 
way. That is no meeting of the committee in the true sense. 

The SPEAKER. It is done, and nothing can be undone about 
it. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I have been 
asked several times recently about the industrial conditions 
upon the Pacifice coast. I propose to answer those inquiries by 
making a few observations this afternoon in regard to the 
lumber and shingle industries of my State. Unfortunately for 
us upon the Pacific coast, we are not reaping any of the great 
prosperity that comes from the contest across the sea. 

The State of Washington produces over 80 per cent of all 
the cedar shingles manufactured in the United States and over 
60 per cent of all shingles of all kinds produced in the United 
States. The greatest competitor of the State of Washington in 
the shingle industry is British Columbia. 

The men working in the mills of Washington are all white 
and all American citizens. The labor employed in the mills of 
British Columbia is 80 per cent oriental, mostly Chinese. The 
American shingle weaver receives approximately double the 
Wages that are paid to his Chinese competitors in British 
Columbia. 

Cedar logs, the material from which shingles are manufac- 
tured, are considerably lower in British Columbia than in 
Washington. 

With these facts known to all who care to inform themselves, 
the result of what free shingles would mean is so plain that it 
is astonishing that even Democratic statesmen should not have 
realized it. 

No better illustration of the workings of the protective tariff 
can be found than in the history of the shingle industry of 
Washington. 

In the Payne law there were material changes in the tariff 
upon three important products of the State of Washington. 
The tariff was reduced on coal and the price of coal immedi- 
ately increased. It was reduced on lumber and the price of 
lumber immediately increased. It was increased from 25 cents 
to 50 cents per thousand on shingles, and the price of shingles 
was immediately reduced; new mills opened up; new markets 
were found; production increased; work and wages increased ; 
the British Columbia producer was driven from many Ameri- 
can markets that they had long controlled; the milis for the 
first time in the history of the industry ran 12 months of the 
year instead of 6 months. This is the history of the increase 
of the tariff on shingles under the Payne law, but these facts 
meant nothing to the Democratic Party. 

In the Underwood law shingles were placed upon the free list. 

Sixty days before the Underwood law went into effect all 
American mills were running full time. 

Sixty days before the Underwood law went into effect half 
of the Canadian mills were closed. 

Sixty days after the Underwood law went into effect 80 per 
cent of the American mills were closed. 

Sixty days after the Underwood law went into effect all 
Canadian mills were running at full capacity, both night and 
day. 

Sixty days after the Underwood law went into effect there 
were more idle men looking for work in the State of Wash- 
ington than ever before. 


You will have to have a 
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The Payne law opened the American mill and closed the for- 
eign mill. 

The Underwood law opened the foreign mill and closed the 
American mill, 

The Payne law gave the work and the wages to the American 
and kept the money at home. 

The Underwood law gave the work and the wages to the 
foreigner—the Chinaman, the Japanese, and the Hindu—and 
sent the money out of the country. 

The effect of the Underwood law was to immediately depress 
the markets of this country. During the first year under that 
law, the total amount of shingles consumed in the United States 
decreased 30 per cent, but notwithstanding this decrease in 
total sales, the sales from British Columbia for each month of 
that year in the United States was approximately equal to the 
total sales that had been made in any one year under the 
Payne law. 

While most of our mills were closed those of British Colum- 
bia were running night and day, and 95 per cent of all the 
shingles produced in British Columbia are sold in the United 
States to the exclusion of the American product. 

Such is the destructive story of Democratic free trade and 
the shingle industry. The great war in Europe changed condi- 
tions to some extent. The industry to-day in British Columbia 
is not so prosperous as it was immediately before the war, 
although the shingle industry is still probably the most pros- 
perous in British Columbia. 

Many of our mills are still closed. Many of them are running 
only a part of the time and at part capacity. Some of them are 
running on the cooperative plan, dividing with their employees 
such profits as they are able to secure, in an effort to keep from 
closing entirely, 

Wages now and at all times have been very much lower under 
the Underwood law than under the Payne law. 

During the last 10 months over 7,500 carloads of shingles 
have come into this country from British Columbia—more than 
came into the country during the entire time that the Payne law 
was upon the statute books. The Government has lost the 
revenue and is placing a direct tax upon the people to get 
money to meet current expenses, 

During the operation of the Underwood law more than $8,000,- 
000 in wages have been taken from American labor in the 
shingle mills of the State of Washington and given to the 
Chinese, the Japanese, and the Hindu in British Columbia. 
That much money has gone out of circulation and out of the 
country. Many of our mills are closed and decaying. Many 
prosperous communities and towns have become desolate places. 

But the price of shingles to the consumer has not been reduced 
a single penny by the Underwood law. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Unless the tariff is restored on shingles before the war in 
Europe ends, that industry is doomed to certain and rapid 
destruction, 

Shingles is but one illustration as to the effect of free trade 
on the industries of Washington. The result as to lumber, 
lime, fish, the dairy and fruit industry is the same, differing 
only in degree. All these industries will be greatly injured if 
the tariff is not restored before peace is restored. They are not 
prosperous to-day, but they are existing only because of the 
indirect stimulation they receive from the battle-field prosperity 
that has come to us. 

The conditions in Washington under the Underwood law be- 
fore the awful conflict in Europe began is well stated by a mill 
owner in a letter that he wrote a few months after the Under- 
wood law had gone upon the statute books. I quote from it a 
few sentences: 

Belgium structural steel and Swedish high de and tool steel has 
practically captured our market. I am using Swedish steel in the black- 
smith shop, feeding our men Australian beef, New Zealand butter, and 
Chinese eggs. You can not borrow money now unless you have gold 
bullion to put up for security. In other words, we have just about the 
same d Democratic times as 20 years ago. I have not seen a 
3 man smile in three months, and we are all wearing our old 
e N 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is the gentleman going 
to leave the subject of shingles now? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Before the gentleman 
leaves that I should like to ask him one question, As I under- 
stand him, the shingle industry has suffered very materially 
by reason of the fact that shingles have been put on the free 
list. 
Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that one 
of the Republican colleagues of the gentleman on this floor 


voted to put shingles on the free list and was thereupon elected 
1 the Moien States Senate by the people of the State of Wash- 
ngton 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. The gentleman has his 
facts a little bit twisted. It is true that a distinguished gentle- 
man who now represents the State of Washington in the Senate 
(Mr. POINDEXTER] voted for the Underwood tariff law, which 
put shingles on the free list, but he was over in the other end 
of the Capitol when he so voted. It is also true, as shown by 
the record, that he voted for free shingles once before upon 
roll eall before he voted for the Underwood bill, but unfor- 
tunately in the State of Washington his voting that way has 
not made any difference in the injurious effect that free 
shingles has had upon that industry. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. He voted for free shingles 
before he was elected to the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. With all due respect to 
my friend, I must decline to yield further. I do not intend to 
be led into a discussion of the tariff record of the distinguished 
Senator to whom he refers. 

The other day the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrehix I, the distinguished Democratic leader, referred in one 
of his speeches to the prosperous condition of the lumber indus- 
try in Washington, One of my friends sent me a telegram from 
which I read. This telegram is dated July 7, 1916. He says: 

Lumber not prosperous. Many mills and camps closing. Ninety-nine 
representative fir mills iast week rted orders nearly 10 per cent 

ow production and production cent below normal. This 
is a fair cation of the entire in ae Lumber A perce which 
were fairly normal in the spem of 1913, declined until rock bottom 
ed early in the fall of 1915, when the market steadied and 

y normal in early spring: 1916. In past two months 
again declined, averaging loss from $1.50 to $2 per thousand feet. 

I may say that two or three days ago I received a paper 
from my city reviewing the lumber industry, and the produc- 
tion of lumber in the State of Washington to-day is 50 per cent 
below normal. Fifty-five of the langer fir mills, if I recall the 
number correctly, have closed indefinitely. 

On the other hand, I want to call attention to the fact that 
according to this telegram there has been an increase in what 
the lumber men have to purchase. He says: 


a ae shingles now, shipped in 7,500 carloads first 10 
mon of the Government's fiscal year which has just closed. 

This telegram is signed by J. H. Bloedel, one of the leading 
lumbermen of tħe United States. The war prosperity, that has 
overcome some of the evil effects of the present tariff law in the 
Hast, has had but little effect on our coast. Free trade still 
oppresses us. There can be no great prosperity in the State of 
Washington until the Underwood tariff law is blotted from our 
statute books. [Applause on Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER. Under special order of the House the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. Rosrnrts] is entitled to one hour. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, you gentlemen on 
that side of the aisle, which separates the sheep from the goats, 
have for some time been engaged in lauding your candidate for 
the Presidency and lambasting ours, and while I am in a cheer- 
ful moed, and while some of your recent speeches are still fresh 
in my mind, I desire to make a few statements concerning the 
present administration, and which I trust will be received in 
the spirit in which they are given, my only aim being to promote 
harmony within your ranks, correct some false impressions, 
which have gone forth, and to call your attention directly to 
some things which you have neglected to talk about, but which 
the great masses of the people have not overlooked. 

We have stood by your candidate for the Presidency many 
times when he needed help, and would stand by him oftener if 
he would only stand still once in a while, and right here I want 
to state that he is an excellent subject for the “movies”; but 
we haye been mealy-mouthed about your shortcomings long 
enough, and from now on you must either “fish or cut bait.” 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

You have boasted long and loud of prosperity and all its 
attendant blessings and have extended your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp page after page for weeks upon that sub- 
ject and the end is not yet, but my friends there is no real sound 
substantial foundation on which to base your pretended pros- 
perity. It vanishes as a desert mirage when you approach it. 
The prosperity you claim is but a sham and a mere shadow of 
feeble pretense. There is no money in the Treasury with which 
to meet the unprecedented appropriations you are daily piling 
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up. You are enfeebling and impoyerishing the Public Treasury 
instead of strengthening it. 
Your free-trade law no revenue brings, 
You must tax the eo ge or borrow ; 
eb 


For you're going in to-day for things 
You can’t pay for to-morrow. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 


Inexperienced in governmental affairs, you have plunged into 
nll manner of reckless expenditures and swamped the Treasury 
almost ina day. You have squandered millions of dollars of the 
people's money for things they do not need. In the words of 
Mark Twain: 

You have achieved the dearest wishes of your hearts, but in so doing 
you have drawn a white elephant in the political lottery and have 
nothing to feed it on. 

Great guns and little fishes! You slid into office on a plat- 
form every plank of which has been demolished, but you have 
patched it up, oiled and veneered it, and are going to try to 
slide in again; but you will be disappointed. It will be a case 
of “slide, Kelly, slide,” but you will not reach the home plate 
again. You reached home on an error in 1912, but the people 
will fool you in 1916. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Your gross disregard of the promises you made will be 
resented at the polls in November. You have proven false to 
the trust reposed in you, and deserve to be defeated. You have 
sought, at the expense of our Nation's honor, to play petty poli- 
tics in nearly every measure you have advocated and in nearly 
every act you have done. You declared for the rigid enforce- 
ment of the civil-service laws of this country in 1912, but by 
hook and by crook you have seen fit to destroy the efficiency of 
the rules and regulations and made of them a farce. You have 
enforced the civil-service laws by adding upward of 30,000 
people to the Government pay rolls outside the civil-service 
rules and regulations, and the end is not yet. You do not dare 
to deny it. 0 

You have demoted competent, honest, and faithful public 
servants of different political faith from yours and promoted 
inefficient political weaklings of your own ilk. You have 
dropped from the rolls of the various departments of Govern- 
ment able and conscientious men and women who differed with 
you along political lines and have added to the list the names 
of those whose chief qualification was a “ pull” back home. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves. The American people are 
ashamed of you. You have sought through some of your lead- 
ing Members to lengthen the hours of labor of the overworked 
and underpaid employees of the District of Columbia and have 
sought to destroy the organic act under which they live, or, 

- rather, exist. 

You have sought to make the Postmaster General a political 
censor, clothed with arbitrary powers with which to destroy 
the freedom of the press, muzzle editors, curb the circulation of 
newspapers and magazines, and ruin any owner of any publica- 
tion who dared to oppose your administration. 

You have done more during the last three and a half years of 
this administration to destroy the efficiency of the mail service 
on the rural free-delivery and star routes than any other party 
in our country’s history. You have given the people who live 
in the remote farming, grazing, and agricultural sections of the 
West the worst mail service they have ever had. Instead of 
trying to encourage those who have the hardihood and ambition 
to settle up those great, rich, undeveloped sections of thé coun- 
try, you have ignored their prayers and petitions for a service 
which would bring them into closer communication with the out- 
side world, and have seen fit to abolish their post offices, dis- 
-continue their mail routes, and have denied them the service 
to which they are entitled. s 

You have made of the Reclamation Service a football for con- 
tending parties, and instead of legislating so as to favor and 
encourage the development of meritorious projects, have made 
it possible for the development of only those projects located 
in sections where interested parties can muster the greatest 
political “pull,” and for the truth of these assertions I would 
respectfully request that you read the statements of some of your 
leading Members of this House on the Democratic side made on 
the 29th day of July, 1914. The Members of the Western States, 
regardless of party affiliations, stood shoulder to shoulder in 
their efforts to see that all irrigation projects should be under- 
taken solely upon the grounds of merit, but were unsuccessful. 

But what can the people expect? At Baltimore in 1912 you 
turned down the greatest living member of your party for the 
Presidency to suit the whims and fancies of the great apostle of 
peace, poetry, and grape juice. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Thank Heaven, time evens up all things, and your candi- 
date for the Presidency repaid his debt of gratitude, and for 
the only time during his administration put his words into 
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action and knocked the apostle into a “ cocked hat.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It is needless to state that Mr. Bryan 
will be out stumping the country for the Democratic standard 
bearer this fall. It will be remembered, however, that he also 
stumped the country for Judge Parker some years ago. I have 
never heard anyone say anything about Judge Parker’s having 
been elected, or of his having thanked Mr. Bryan for the part 
he took. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

You have torn down the barrier of protection which has stood 
for more than a hundred years between the working classes of 
this country and the cheap coolie and pauper labor of tlie Old 
World. You have weighted down and handicapped our working 
men in the race of life and have entered them in a free-for-all 
in competition against the teeming, starving hordes of Europe 
and Asia. ; 

You told the people that if they would place you in charge of 
the administration you would immediately reduce the high cost 
of living, but you have deceived them, for you have raised it 
still higher, and the Lord knows when it will stop, for it is still 
going up. You have not only raised the price of every food 
product that goes down their necks, but have added 2} cents 
to every collar they wear around their necks. My good friend, 
the gentleman from Texas, “Cyclone” Davis, notwithstanding. 
(Laughter on the Republican side.] 

You have throttled honest industry and have sought to array 
class against class, section against section, and race against 
race, apparently for no other purpose than continuing yourselves 
in office. You have wantonly maligned and insulted millions 
of our most patriotic citizens, naturalized and native born, sim- 
ply because their hearts beat in sympathy with loved ones of 
their own flesh and blood in foreign lands, and, like all true 
Americans who believe in fair play, dared to insist that this 
country maintain a strict neutrality. You refused in this House 
to warn American citizens to keep off armed belligerent vessels, 
but, more than that, you refused to protect them when they 
did go. f 

Your party has been weak, wabbly, and vacillating in its 
policies. You have side-stepped and back-pedaled on every 
important subject that has come up before you. In diplomacy 
the Kaiser has outgeneraled you at every turn, and John Bull 
seems to own you body and soul. Poor old Huerta and Car- 
ranza and Villa have vied with each other in taunting and 
humiliating you and haye turned the arms and ammunitions 
with which you so lavishly supplied them upon our own citi- 
zens, and the end is not yet. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] : 

You have spent millions upon millions of the people’s money 
in mock demonstrations of awe by our Army and Navy, but, 
although being in a “ fighting mood,” yet too proud to fight, and 
imbued with the spirit of “ watchful waiting,” it has availed us 
naught. The same awful conditions of outlawry still prevail 
along our border and throughout our neighboring Republic. 
Our soldiers have been ordered in and ordered out. Your can- 
didate has time and again ordered them to march right in and 
turn around and march right out again. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Thousands of our young men 
from different States, half equipped, half clothed, and half fed, 
are speeding to the border. Judging from the way our troops 
have been treated in the past in Mexico, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they are now going there with some misgivings as 
to their future. Shades of Davy Crockett, when will this thing 
end! 

We built the Panama Canal and paid for it, but it is not 
ours. You told the American people that we owned it, and 
that American vessels engaged in coastwise trade should have 
free tolls, but you deceived them. Why? Because Great 
Britain told you what to do, and you did it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] How can you face the American people 
and ask them to believe you again? You can fool some of the 
people some of the time, but you can not fool all of the people 
all of the time. 

According to late reports, your candidate for the Presidency, 
after a long period of “ watchful waiting,” is now in a “ fighting 
mood” and is ready to fight, no matter what the cost, and we 
are informed that you have adopted as yoyr new slogan for 
the coming campaign, “No matter what the cost.“ Now, my 
friends, that is what is the matter with your party now. You 
have been running this Government upon that principle ever 
since you came into power. You have taxed the people to 
death. You are striving to build up a great and powerfui 
political machine, no matter what the cost. That is what has 
depleted the Treasury and forced you to raise revenue by a 
direct tax upon the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


You are asking the people to continue you in power because 
you claim to have maintained peace, but it is noticeable that 
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you keep on levying what you are pleased to call war taxes just 
the same. You led the people to believe that you could run 
this Government on less money than our party could possibly 
get along with; that you would cut down appropriations mate- 
rially ; but you have done nothing of the kind. You have given 
E people the most extravagant administration in American 
nistory. 

You made the people believe that by the passage of the Under- 
wood law not only the cost of living would be reduced but taxes 
would be reduced, and they would not feel the effects of taxa- 
tion at all; but you have taxed them “ coming and going.” In 
other words, you are trying to “double shoot the turn.” You 
are trying to “play both ends against the middle,” but it will 
not work. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The proof you present for their consideration reminds me of 
the tramp who knocked at a farmer's door and asked for some- 
thing to eat. The good-hearted old farmer looked him over and 
asked, Are you a Christian?” “ Why, can't you tell?” answered 
the tramp. “Look at these holes worn in the knees of my 
pants. Don’t they prove it?” ‘The farmer’s wife promptly 
brought out a hand-out,” and the tramp turned to go. “ Well, 
well,” asked the farmer; “ what made those holes in the seat of 
your pants?” “ Backsliding,” replied the tramp as he hurried 
on, [Laughter.] 

Now, my friends, that is what is the matter with your party. 
You have all worn holes in the seats of your breeches by back- 
sliding. You are genuine backsliders, but if I am not much mis- 
taken some of you will have a different reason to offer for the 
porosity of the posterior part of your trousers after the people 
register their kicks at the coming election. [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

You pledged your candidate for the Presidency to a single 
term, but the type was not cold until he was building up his 
fences for another; but then what do promises and platforms 
mean to you in the mad seramble for public office. You said in 
your platform of 1912: 

We favor a single 8 term, and to that end urge the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution making the President of the 
United States ineligible for reelection, and we pledge the candidate to 
this convention to this principle. 

Gentlemen, you have kept that promise faithfully, have you 
not? And yet, not fully satisfied that the people would believe 
you, you went them one better in order to make them “sit up 
and take notice” by saying, in conclusion: 

Our platform is one of principle which we believe to be essential to 
our national welfare. Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as 
well as relied upon during the campaign, and we invite the cooperation 
of all citizens regardless of party who believe in maintnaining unim- 
paired the institutions and traditions of our country. 

Strange to say, you did not insert either of those planks in 
your last platform. I wonder why. [Laughter on Republican 
side.] 

You further stated in your platform, as follows: 

We believe in the preservation and maintenance in their full et has 
and integrity of the three coordinate branches of Federal Government— 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial—each keeping within its own 
noyan and not encroaching upon the just powers of either of the 
0 . 

Yes; you have lived up to that, too, have you not? You have 
done more to destroy the strength and integrity of the three sepa- 
rate and distinct branches of government than any political party 
in all history. [Applause on the Republican side.] In fact, it 
might be truthfully stated that under your administration the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government have been 
merged into one. Your candidate for the Presidency is the 
“whole show.” You pass through both Houses of Congress 
what the President wants, how he wants it, and when he wants 
it, and those of you who dare to vote according to your own con- 
victions and in opposition to his are blacklisted and marked for 
slaughter, and many of you on that side of the aisle will bear wit- 
ness to the truth of my assertions. If you do not believe me, ask 
some of the Members from the “ Lone Star” State. [Laughter 
and applause on the Republican side.] 

Time and again your candidate has come before both Houses 
of Congress and whipped you into line upon the pretended 
grounds of patriotism. Congress alone has the power to declare 
war, and yet your candidate for the Presidency has time after 
time gone off on a tangent and taken unto himself the right to 
virtually declare war without the advice and consent of Con- 
gress, and then when he has blundered along until he is at the 
end of his rope he comes in here and prayerfully asks us to 
back him up. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Well, we have patriotically come to his rescue and backed 
him up in virtually every mistake he has made, so far as any 
questions of patriotism were concerned, but we are getting sick 
and tired of it. We followed him to Vera Cruz, foolish as was 
the mission, to exact an apology and salutation from poor old 


Huerta, the man he had refused to recognize as the de facto 
head of the government. There was nothing else for us to do, 
for he had made another blunder, and we had to stand behind 
him. Well, after we had spent millions upon millions of dol- 
lars of the people’s money and lost a number of precious lives 
and killed a few ignorant and half-starved Mexicans, and ob- 
durate old Huerta would neither apologize nor salute, your 
candidate for the Presidency, realizing the awful mistake he 
had made, turned around and marched right back again. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Well, not long ago we followed him on another mission, It 
was not only punitive but puerile. We started out with the ex- 
press purpose of capturing Villa, “dead or alive.” Well, at 
last accounts Villa is not dead, but very much alive. But what 
has become of our puerile expedition? It has all gone up in 
smoke. Our puerile expedition is over. We lost some more pre- 
cious lives and accomplished nothing except to show that we are 
pursuing a weak, wabbly, and vacillating policy, and your candi- 
date for the Presidency has made another blunder and is ready 
to turn around and march right out again. He said that we 
went to Vera Cruz to force a salute to the flag. Secretary 
Lane said that we went there to serve mankind. At any rate, 
we did not get the salute and I am unable to see wherein we 
rendered any service to mankind. I would like to have some 
of you gentlemen on that side of the aisle explain to this House 
and to the people of this country just what you have accom- 
plished on either of these expeditions that has resulted in the 
betterment of mankind. I do not think that we will follow him 
on any more of those puerile expeditions. . We are tired of it, 
and so are the people who elected us. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Your party has no domestic policy whatever. It has no for- 
eign policy. You are simply drifting, like Jack London's Snark, 
in the doldrums, with sails all set to catch some vagrant breeze. 
{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

You have talked long and loud about State rights. That 
seems to be your main stock in trade, but never in the history 
of this Government has a party done so much to take from 
the States their several rights, and especially is it true with 
reference to the question of taxation. You have tied up the 
great natural resources of the West, retarded development, and 
5 the revenues which rightfully belong to the several 
States. 

You have not only sought to muzzle the press and make it 
subservient to the partisan views of the Postmaster General, 
but you have seemingly sought, through various administrative 
officers, and especially through your partisan Comptroller of 
the Currency, whose arbitrary actions have recently been chal- 
lenged in the courts of this city, and successfully, too, in the 
minds of all fair-minded men, to hamper and embarrass, to 
say the least, the banking institutions of this country in the 
pursuit of their regular business and in a roundabout way 
compel them to “line up” behind the administration. No one 
at all familiar with the proceedings in the Riggs Bank case or 
with current events for one moment doubts your purpose or the 
objects sought to be accomplished. 

Your administration might be said to be one great big family 
affair. Your Secretary of the Treasury, a most excellent and 
pleasing gentleman of good parts, chances to be the son-in-law 
of your distinguished candidate for the Presidency and naturally 
has much to do, directly and indirectly, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, with the placing of Government deposits, but, of course, 
no one would for a moment intimate that there would be any 
favoritism shown any particular section or locality of the 
country or any particular class of bankers. It is noticeable, 
however, that the Southern States have not been overlooked in 
the general disposition of the public funds. 

Your distinguished Secretary of the Interior is a great and 
good man, and it is hard to believe for a moment that he would 
seek to do politics in the position he occupies. And yet, I 
presume, I may quote from an editorial which recently appeared 
in the Tonopah Bonanza, one of the rugged pioneer papers of 
my State, and for whose editor I have the highest regard, the 
following editorial, which speaks for itself: 


THROTTLING THE PRESS. 


Some attention has been paid to recent efforts of the Democratic 
Party to muzzle the press, but the statesmen who take tricks at the 
helm of the ship of state unite in saying the party is not responsible 
for the acts of a few individuals, even though the list includes members 
of the Cabinet and the Postmaster General. In any event, the fact re- 
mains that the administration at Washi n has sedulously essayed 
to secure a strangle hold on the molders of public opinion in a manner 
that had aot been attempted by any previous administration. 
Wilson administration stands on record as the first from the time of 
Washington that ever deliberately tried to prostitute the press by 
offering a bonus for the perversion of sentiments and the construction 
rs opinion. This order evinces such contemptible meanness that it is 


cult to comprehend how any administration could stoop to the 
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7, which, neyertheless, is a fact that can be established by refer- 
ence to 


the files of the surveyor general's office or the register of 
lands at Carsoa City. It is a matter of record. No one has ever tried 
to deny it or to clear the skirts of the administration of the charge. 
Simmered down the statement is that the Wilson administration was 
the first In power to issue a direct order to all officials of the land 
office that applications for patent, all Meteor printing, and all patron- 
age emanating from that source for the printer must be given to a 
publisher friendly to the administration. 

[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

So far as I am advised, no one in authority has ever yet de- 
nied or refuted the statements contained in the above edi- 
torial. 

You claim that times are prosperous and that our factories 
are running full blast and working overtime. In a sense that 
is true, bnt what are they doing? They are principally engaged 
in manufacturing munitions of war and near munitions of war 
for destructive purposes. Your prosperity comes through fur- 
nishing the very means by which whole nations are being de- 
stroyed and whole countries devastated. That is what has 
made your pretended prosperity. Ah, my friends, you are cut- 
ting coupons from the shrouds of the dead on the fields of 
battle while you are chanting “ Peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Our great farming communities will long be able to point 
with pride to the achievements you have made along the lines 
of cheap competition. You have opened up their markets to 
Mexico and South America on the south, to Canada on the 
north, and to China and Japan on the west, and the cheap 
meats and other farm products of Mexico, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia and other countries will, after this war, put them out of 
business. 

The farm products from Argentina and Australia alone will 
make it impossible for them to compete, pay their help living 
wages, and live according to our standard of living. The 
manufactured products of Japan alone will, after this war, drive 
thousands upon thousands of our workingmen out of employ- 
ment and upon the streets. The other countries will not be far 
behind in the fierce competition when the war is over and they 
settle down to their industrial pursuits. Millions of orientals 
will, under our present free-trade laws, enter into competition 
with our own workingmen, not only on their farms and in 
their factories abroad but upon our farms and in our factories 
at home. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And, by the way, your candidate for the Presidency has some 
strong convictions concerning orientals, and judging from what 
he has said and written, I would like to ask some of you gen- 
tlemen on that side of the aisle how he feels concerning the 
questions of exclusion and immigration, for his attitude on those 
questions can only be by us surmised. It will be remembered 
that your candidate once wrote a book entitled “ History of the 
American people,” and in commenting upon the Chinese ex- 
clusion act, in volume 5, page 213—and, by the way, one can 
not help but notice your candidate's lucky 13—among other 
things, he says: 

The Chinese were more to be desired as workmen, If not as citizens, 
than most of the coarse crew that came crowding in every year at the 
eastern ports. 

And while we are on this subject, let me ask what classes 
and nationalities of our foreign-born immigrants from Europe 
belonged to that so-called “ coarse crew,” and it might be well 
for those of you who are planning on doing some political 
speech making during the coming campaign to read his afore- 
said history and study what he has to say concerning the so- 
called “ coarse crew,” that came crowding in every year at our 
eastern ports. You will doubtless be called upon to answer 
some very pertinent questions on different subjects embraced 
in that book. To save you some trouble I will quote his exact 
words, which are to be found on page 212 of volume 5: 

But now there came multitudes of men of the lowest class from the 
south of Italy and men of meaner sort out of Hungary and Poland, 
men out of the ranks where there was neither skill nor energy nor 
any initiative of quick intelligence. 

Now, in view of his strong leaning toward the orientals, 
would he favor the repeal of the Chinese exclusion act, or is it 
at all likely that he would favor the restriction of Japanese 
immigration? These are very important questions in the minds 
of our American workingmen. 

The people of this country would like to Know just where he 
stands on these questions, and they have a right to know; and 
if any of you know, you ought to come forward and tell us. 
And again, our immigrants who have come here from Italy, 
Hungary, and Poland would like to know and have a right to 
know what he meant by referring to them as the lowest class ” 
nnd the “ meaner sort.” And we want to know and have a right 
to know whether or not he favors the exclusion of the people 
who come from Hungary, Poland, and southern Italy. At any 
rate, the immigration bill is still in the Senate and will not be 


acted upon until after the next election. At least, that is the 
Democratic program according to all reports. I have not heard 
or read of any “ spectacular visit“ made by the President to the 
other end of the Capitol in which he insisted upon its passage. 
ede why. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 
side. 

England makes our flags for us now, and in the light of what 
has taken place during the last few years, well she might, for 
we have virtually acknowledged her right to dominate and con- 
trol the affairs of this Government. Of course, I do not mean 
to insinuate that this country has shown any disposition to 
follow her ideas concerning the control of the Panama Canal, 
or her rights concerning blockades, blacklisting, right of search, 
and contraband of war. Oh no, we have maintained a strict 
neutrality between our rights and those of Great Britain. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

And while we are on this subject let us pause and listen to 
the following poem written by Jack Wiley, and which appeared 
for the first time in the American Economist: 

THE LIMIT, 


Shall the flag be made in England? 
| Kinder riles one up a bit; 
Kinder starts the blood a-bilin’ 
Just to merely think of it. 
Shall the flag we call “ Old Glory” 
In a foreign land be made? 
This is certainly the limit 
Of the foul work of free trade. 


Shall the flag be made in England 
Far away across the deep? 
Down with sentiment and rung? 
Buy your bunting where its cheap? 
What care free-trade focs of country? 
They've no patriotic pride. 
What's the flag but so much dry goods? 
Make it on the other side. 


Shall the flag be made in England? 
Kinder riles one up a bit: 
Kinder starts the blood a-bilin’ 
Just to merely think of it. 
Work and wages they have taken, 
And in idleness men lag; 
b Taken industry to England ; 
Now they want to take the flag. 
[Laughter.] 


That poem should be read in every public school in the land 
and on all public occasions, and T trust that those of you who 
voted for the Underwood tariff law will commit it to memory 
and recite it to your constituents when you start in campaign- 
ing next fall. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, let us think for a moment of how appropriately we 
celebrate our national independence in these days of free-trade 
doctrine. In addition to our English-made flag, English bun- 
ting, English festoons, and other draperies, and our Japanese 
lanterns, Japanese candles, Japanese shields, and Japanese 
anchors, we find our boys and girls all “dolled” up in Jap- 
anese clothing, flying Japanese kites and Japanese balloons, 
and firing off Japanese firecrackers and Japanese torpedoes, 
and sending up Japanese skyrockets and other punk-illuminat- 
ing combustibles, and if you examine closely enough you will 
find most of our patriotic free-trade participants wearing Jap- 
unese suits, Japanese shoes, and Japanese hats, and smoking 
“bum” Japanese cigars. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
Of course the money which went to pay for all these Japanese- 
made goods, wares, and other articles, which you have noticed, 
came from the pockets of our own workingmen and went into 
the pockets of the Japanese laborers abroad. The money we 
paid for those manufactured articles went to build up great 
industries across the sea, to the detriment of our own people 
and institutions. Take a look at our Goddess of Liberty and 
you will find her wearing Japanese-made clothing and carrying 
a Japanese parasol, and it is a hundred-to-one shot that she is 
fanning herself with a Japanese fan. [Laughter and applause 
on the Republican side.] 

In order to more fittingly observe the occasion during this 
“ watchful-waiting ” period it might be well to cut out the read- 
ing of the Deciaration of Independence and have some pussy- 
footed gentlemen on that side of the aisle read your candidate's 
declaration of the “New Freedom,” or some one of his notes 
to Carranza or the Kaiser. It will not make much difference 
which [laughter and applause on the Republican side], for— 

His notes are a fine sample, on the whole, 
Of rhetoric, which the learn'd call “ rigamarole.” 

And by all means, whatever you do, omit singing America“ 
and the “ Star-Spangled Banner” and all hands join in singing 
“I Didn't Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.“ [Laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Such a celebration of our national Independence Day may be 
safely sane and democratie and in line with your ideas of a 
lofty patriotism, but I think, seriously speaking, that it is about 
time for us to return to the good old days of protection, when 
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we wore homemade clothes, ate homemade food, used home- 
made flags, homemade bunting, homemade festoons, and other 
decorations, and flew homemade kites and homemade balloons 
and set off homemade firecrackers and homemade torpedoes, 
and recited the Declaration of Independence and patriotically 
sung “America” and the “Star-Spangled Banner.” On such 
occasions our own workingmen, as well as their wives and chil- 
dren, could fittingly celebrate the occasion and each be able to 
spend a little homemade money for home-grown peanuts and 
circus lemonade, but we will never be able to do that as long 
as you continue to follow out the principles you are advocating 
and the policies you have pursued. [Laughter and applause on 
the Republican side.] 

You are now laying everything that happens to the war; but 
when the war is over and the foreign countries settle down to 
their industrial pursuits, and turn their munition plants into 
facteries for the production ef such articles of commerce as 
are most in demand during times of peace, and our markets 
become flooded with their cheap products, the American people 
will begin to feel the effects of your un-American principles of 
free trade. And, lest we forget, I desire to quote from our old 
friend, Jack Wiley: 


AFTERWARDS. 


Oh, yes, the war in Europe will 
Help to increase our trade, 
For folks must now use lots of goods 
That right at home are made, 
Biz will pick up mers, Baits line; 
We ali know that is true, 
But what's agoin’ to happen 
When 


“Through? 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 


Just now there is a bully chance 
To start in and produce 
The same goods that they make abroad 
Which are in gen'ral use. 
Twould be all right at present time; 
8 5 sell like hot cakes, too. 
But what's agoin’ to happen 
When è 


Gets 
Through? 
When Borope settles. down to peace 
And starts to makiag things, 
Our ew from the sale of goods 
Will suddenly take. wings. 
Unless we have Protection—see ? 
We'll all go up the flue. 
Spans something sure to happen 


[Laughter.] 


And while you are proclaiming to the voters of this country 
your so-called unparalleled prosperity, why not take them into 
your confidence for a while and explain something of the causes 
of the great number of recent business failures throughout the 
country? And in order to set you right I will insert some tabula- 
tions from Bradstreet’s record of business failures recently 
appearing in the American Economist: 


BUSINESS FAILURES. 


The claim of free traders that the country is now enjoying the greatest 
rosperity it has ever known is hardly borne out by the increase in 


usiness failures noted by Bradstreet's of May 27: 


| Week ending— Weeks 8 to 


May 25,| May 18, 


1916. | 1916 1915 | 1914 


1913 


1912 


Midd) 
New England 
Southern 


sevawe | 


75 
21 
47 
45 
17 
28 


ENIRA 


sai | 20 | as | 231 


An increase of more than 50 per cent in failures for the week ending 
May 25; 1916, over the corresponding week in 1913, protection period, 
tells whether the country is now as prosperous as it was when a pro- 
tective tarif was in operation. 
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An increase in commercial fatalities is shown in Bradstreet’s record 
of business failures : 


Weeks corresponding to 
this week— 


1) 1915 


1914 | 1913 | 1912 


une 22, June 1 
1916. | 1916. 


“Neues 
evesse | 
etd 


The 304 failures of the third week in June, 1916, as against the 239 
failures in the corresponding week of June, 1912, full protection 
paon do not bear out the claim of the free traders that the country 
s enjoying a period of “ unparalleled prosperity.” 

Bradstreet’s of June 3 reports business failures in the United States 
for the weeks named below as follows: 


une 29, Dune 
1916. | 1916, 


— 
© 
= 
oD 


1912 


282A 
S888 
Beles 


A wide difference will be noted between the 170 failures for the same 
week of 1912, protection year, and the 278 failures of the week of 1916, 
free-trade year. 

And, following up your usual custom about election time of 
being all things to all men, and realizing that your Underwood 
law was a failure, and that the people were beginning to under- 
stand that your so-called prosperity was but temporary and 
owing entirely to large orders from abroad for armament and 
munitions of war, and that when the war was ended the business 
of the country would be in a chaotic condition and our market 
flooded with cheap goods from foreign countries, and that the 
revenues collected on imports and by direct tax were insuflicient 
to meet the running expenses of the Government, you conceived 
the idea of passing through this House a new revenue law which 
might tend in some degree to appease the righteous indignation 
of an enraged people. The bill which you introduced and which 
has just passed reminds me of a story. A number of young 
college boys who were studying“ bugology concluded that they 
would play a joke on their old professor, and set about the 
preparation of a new specimen which they proposed to take to 
him for classification. So they took the legs of a spider, the 
antennz of a moth, the wings of a grasshopper, the thorax of a 
bee, the abdomen of a beetle, and thé head of another insect and 
carefully fastened them together in such manner as fo present 
to all appearances an insect theretofore unclassified and un- 
known. They took their newly created insect to the professor 
and laid it on his table. They sheepishly gathered around and 
asked him to what particular class of insects the newly discoy- 
ered specimen belonged. The old man was familiar with all 
kinds of insects, for he had been a professor of entomology for 
lo, these many years. He put on his glasses, looked it over 
carefully, and smilingly told the boys that in his opinion it was 
a “humbug.” [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Now, that is what is the matter with this omnibus revenue 
measure which you have just presented and passed. You have 
taken a few good ideas from the Republican Party, another 
from the Progressive Party, another from the Socialist Party, 
and have added the stinger of your own party, and have pre- 
sented it to the people for classification, and if I am not much 
mistaken when they put on their glasses and carefully glance it 
over they will readily classify it as a Democratic “ humbug.”. 
[Langhter.] f å 

But your candidate for the Presidency can do one thing, and 
that one thing to perfection. He can talk and write notes. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] With him it is notes, notes, 
notes, and words, words, words; in fact, he has talked so much 
and written so much that no one any longer pays much atten- 
tion to what he writes or what he says. He has strained his 
vocabulary in labored attempts to coin catchy phrases and thus 
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popularize himself with the reading public; but, to quote, they 
say: 

7 Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

{Laughter on the Republican side.] 

He has to all appearances given more consideration to the 
question of succeeding himself in office than to strengthening 
and upholding the fundamental principles upon which this Re- 
public is founded. Instead of adopting a strong and firm na- 
tional policy, with a determination to uphold the traditions of 
our forefathers, he has seen fit to follow a zigzag course of least 
resistance, maintaining only a partial neutrality, which has 
aroused the enmity of many strong nations and created the 
friendship of none. We are looked upon as a weak, “ wishy- 
washy ” Nation, bent on enriching ourselves at the expense of 
our principles, and ready to sacrifice our rights on land and 
sea in order to further enhance the value of American secur- 
ities, and thus add to the material wealth of our public coffers. 
Foreign countries, each and every one of them, have come to 
the conclusion that our destiny is temporarily in the hands of 
one who is “ too proud to fight,” and are vieing with each other 
in their efforts to weaken and discredit us in the eyes of all 
mankind. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The Sacramento Bee, one of the greatest independent news- 
papers in the West, and which was a strong supporter of Presi- 
dent Wilson in the past, under the caption “A marvel of in- 
consistency is Woodrow Wilson,” recently contained an editorial, 
from which I desire to quote brief excerpts: 


Whenever Woodrow Wilson has conceived the idea that the sentiment 
of the American publie is toward the punishment of Mexico he has 
declared himself as “feeling in a fighting mood.” Whenever he has 
thought that sentiment has waxed and waned and that the American 
peop e want pea practically at any price, he has become as 
8 as a. combination of William Jennings Bryan and Henry 

‘ord. 

Woodrow Wilson consistently, if not conscientiously, has trailed 
after what he believes to be the shifting waves of sentiment of the 
ple of the United States. „He is declaring now that we should not 


ntervene in Mexico. * 
It is all nonsense for any of his partisan defenders to declare that 
of his convictions. 


Woodrow Wilson has the coura 
He has shewu in th 
the second place, he has demonstrated that he lacks 


18 he did yesterday, 2 and solely 
ng yesterday has become the unpopular 
thing to-day. 
In another editorial appearing in that same paper complaining 
of the fact that the National Guardsmen were not well equipped, 
I find the following terse statement: 


These facts furnish the severest condemnation of President Woodrow 
Wilson and force the public to believe that he is either a demagogue, 
playing upon the string of popular sentiment for his own benefit, or, it 
sincere and misled, then so 1 oaporen 4 5 as Chief Executive 
us to offer a grave menace to the country in time of danger. 


I noticed in the Washington Post of yesterday the following 
headline: 

HIGH COST AT ITS APEX. 

And carefully reading the article appearing thereunder, I 
ascertained that our esteemed friend, the genial Secretary of 
Commerce, who has long been known as the President’s “ har- 
binger of prosperity, has at last discovered the apex to the high 
cost of living; and I am pleased to note that the apex of the 
situation has been located on Democratic ground. We have al- 
ways known that such was the condition, but it remained for 
the Secretary of Commerce to come forward and admit the 
facts. [Laughter on the Republican side:] 

“The situation reminds me” Mr. Redfield explained, “of a certain 
mountain range I know of. You climb ually for a long time until 
finally you reach the t. Instead of finding a descent starting im- 
mediately, you find a wide tableland, which s along practically Save 
for a considerable distance. But finally the descent begins.” 

Now, in many respects the gentleman is correct. The people 
of this country have been climbing uphill for three and a half 
years, looking for that apex [laughter on the Republican side]. 
and it will be something of a relief for them to know that they 
have at last reached the summit; but it will be somewhat of a 
disappointment to them to learn that they will be compelled to 
travel for a long time across a wide tableland before their bur- 
dens will be lightened and they can hope to find relief. I am 
of the opinion, however,-that the descent will not be reached 
until after the 4th of March, 1917, and then the weary and foot- 
sore travelers can come down from the high altitude of Mr. 
Redfield’s tableland, otherwise known as “the high cost of 
living,” and bask once more in a congenial clime of Republican 
plenty and prosperity. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

It is particularly interesting to some of us who have been in- 
terested for years in labor legislation and who are in a position to 
know something of the attitude of the President on certain labor 
questions which haye heretofore been taken up with him person- 


ally by different labor organizations to note the marked interest 
he is taking at this particular time in the general welfare of the 
laboring classes. [Laughter.] He is particularly solicitous 
about the child-labor law. At, least he has attempted through 
the press to convey that impression, and were it not for the fact 
that he once wrote a book entitled “ Constitutional Government 
of the United States” we might be inclined to take some stock 
in his sincerity; but on pages 178 and 179 of that work he is 
squarely on record as being opposed to the Federal regulation 
of child labor, and for the benefit of those of your number who 
are interested in that question I will quote his exact words: 


Its power is “to regulate commerce between the States,” and the 
attempts now made during every session of Congress to carry the im- 
plication of that power beyond the utmost boundaries of reasonable 
and honest inference show that the only limits likely to be observed 


by oliticians are those set by the good sense and conservative temper 
0 1 e country. 


he proposed Federal legislati ith d to th lati 

chila tones affords x atrikinn 5 11 e 5 9 
merce between the States can be stretched to include the regulation of 
labor in the mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every par- 
ticular of industrial organization and action of the country. The only 
limitations Congress would observe should the Supreme Court assent to 
such 3 extra vagances of interpretation would be the limi- 
tations of opinion and of circumstances. 

Now, gentlemen, you will notice that he states in words the 
meaning of which can not be misunderstood that child labor is 
not a proper subject for Federal legislation. It is a pretty 
plain statement of his position, is it not? Perhaps some of you 
who are close in his confidence can tell us why he has changed 
his mind at this late date and apparently departed from the 
traditional doctrine of his party. Perhaps some of you can 
tell us whether or not he is also ready to change his mind with 
reference to the woman-suffrage question. From all accounts 
he is about ready to turn a complete somersault on that ques- 
tion. I wonder why. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The Washington Post of this morning’s issue said that two of 
the woman suffragists who visited the President yesterday ex- 
pressed themselves as “encouraged,” while another said she 
felt “hazy.” [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, you will try your 
best to put that question off until after election, but, seriously 
speaking, I will say to you that you might as well “face the 
music” and quit your dodging, for they now hold in their 
hands— 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman's will, 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force, nor door nor locks 
Can shield you; tis the ballot box. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Your candidate for the Presidency puts his actions into 
words, but our candidate for the Presidency puts his words 
into action, and when the ballot boxes are opened on the 7th 
day of November of this year and the votes are counted und 
recorded it will be found that the American people, having at 
last tired of hesitation and indecision, have arisen to the ocea- 
sion in a manner becoming a great people and have selected for 
the Presidency a man with a head, a heart, and a backbone— 
the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, of New York. 


Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom's banner streaming o 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday I may be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dixon). The gentleman 
from Mississippi asks unanimous consent that on Saturady next 
he may be allowed to address the House for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. That is subject to all other previous orders. I 
doubt if there will be time. 

Mr. SISSON. I have no desire to displace anybody else. 

Mr. MANN. We commence a special order at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SISSON. My understanding is that there are two orders, 
but that all the time will not be taken up before 3 o’clock. 

Mr. MANN. There may be time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Foster] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, In the campaign of 1908 the Re- 
publicans promised a revision of the tariff. They were suc- 
cessful in electing the President and a majority in both branches 
of Congress. After the inauguration of President Taft, Con- 


er us? 
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gress met in special session and took up for consideration in the 
House what was known as the Payne bill. The House was 
permitted, under a special rule adopted by the majority, to 
vote upon five items out of four thousand in the bill, thus pre- 
venting a proper discussion or an opportunity to amend the bill. 
It went to the Senate, where a large number of amendments were 
made to the bill, and in nearly all cases increasing the rates of 
duty over those in the House bill. It was discussed and de- 
nounced vigorously in the Senate by the progressive Repub- 
licans, who believed the duties were too high and did not carry 
out the promise made by their party in the campaign of 1908. 
The bill was finally enacted into law, and bears the name of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. There came a revolt throughout the entire 
country at the action of the Republican House and Senate 
against this bill. Mr. Taft, then President, apologized for many 
of the rates in it. It was claimed by the progressive Repub- 
licans that this act had been written in the interest of the bene- 
ficiaries of a high protective tariff. 

In 1910 a Democratic House was elected, which passed several 
bills revising single schedules, but none of them ever became a 
law, President Taft vetoing those which were presented to him 
for his signature. In 1912 the Democrats gained the Presidency, 
the House and Senate promising to revise the tariff and to take 
out of it the special privilege. They passed a tariff law based 
upon revenue demand and not upon protective principles which 
guarantee to the manufacturer an enormous benefit and the right 
to lay tribute upon the consumers of this country. The Demo- 
crats believe the day of special privilege for industries is over 
and American manufacturers do not need this high protection. 
We have raw material in abundance; we have the highest in- 
ventive genius in the world, vigorous and skilled workmen, who 
are able to produce all manufactures in competition with all the 
world. We have come to a place in the commerce of the world 
where we are no longer limited to the home market, but sell our 
manufactured goods all around the globe. The day of high 
tariff and special privilege in this country is over. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] The day of revenue tariffs will always 
be with us, because we must raise a certain amount of our 
revenue through the customhouse. 

We believe in millions for necessary revenue, but not one 
dollar for special tribute. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Under the Democratic tariff bill the duties were reduced on 
woolen goods from 99 per cent to 35 per cent; window glass, 


from 46 per cent to 28 per cent; woolen clothing, from 79 per f 


cent to 35 per cent; house furniture, from 35 per cent to 25 per 
cent; files, from 60 per cent to 25 per cent; pocketknives, from 
78 per cent to 40 per cent; woolen blankets, from 73 per cent to 
25 per cent; cotton underwear, from 60 per cent to 25 per cent; 
stockings, from 75 per cent to 50 per cent; shirts, from 64 per 
cent to 25 per cent; ready-made clothing, from 50 per cent to 
30 per cent; chains, from 46 per cent to 26 per cent; and so on 
through more than a thousand articles of common everyday 
use—articles used by all the people and articles that should not 
be taxed to enrich their producers. 

Republican tariff rates averaged on woolens as high as 96 
per cent. The Democratic average is 40 per cent. 

Woolen blankets that Republicans taxed from 71 to 105 per 
cent are now taxed at from 25 to 50 per cent. Woolen hats have 
been reduced from 86 to 35 per cent; flannels, from 86 to 113 
per cent to from 25 to 35 per cent. These reductions would 
have given the people permanent benefits in reduced cost of 
living but for the European war. 

The woolen tariff used to be called the keystone of the arch 
of protection. The key has fallen and the whole structure has 
tumbled down. 

Democrats have always said that the tariff on farm products 
was a sham, and was only placed there to try to fool the farm- 
ers. Why, they used to say that a Democrat could not look a 
sheep in the face. Now, under the Underwood tariff the sheep 
go to the roadside to greet them as their friend when passing. 
Do you complain of free wool? No; you do not even mention 
it, much less talk about it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask my colleague if he supported 
the tariff on dyestuffs provided in the recent bill for revenue or 
protection? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will say that I did support the revenue bill 
with the tariff on dyes; but it is entirely different from what 
the protectionists contend for. That bill provides that the duty 
shall be gradually reduced after a definite time, and, if your 
party had written it, it would have provided that the rates 
should be higher and continue indefinitely. That is the differ- 
ence between your way and ours in writing a tariff bill. I 


want to say to the gentleman from Illinois that his party has 
been in favor of a tariff commission, and yet he voted against - 
the tariff commission in this bill, and he voted against the pro- 
vision in that bill repealing the special stamp tax. 

Mr. COX. And did not the gentleman yote against the duty 
on dyes? 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman voted against the duty on 
dyes and for higher duties, and against the laying of an extra 
tax for preparedness on ammunition manufactures. The gentle- 
man voted against laying an extra tax on the large incomes of 
the people of this country, and when the distinguished gentle- 
man heard the speech of his colleague from Iowa [Mr. Goop], 
it had no effect upon him, but he followed the standpatters and 
voted against the progressive measure taking taxes off the backs 
of the poor and placing them on those who were more able to 
bear them. 

Mr. DENISON. 
further? á 

Mr. FOSTER. I can not yield further. 

The door opened to special privilege for manufactures has 
been closed and the door of an equal chance for the millions has 
been opened and it will never be closed. 

The convention at which Justice Hughes was nominated in 
Chicago adopted a platform. What is there in it? Is there 
any criticism of Democratic measures? Nothing but the tariff. 
Special privilege again seeking to get back into power. Do 
they criticize the banking act, Federal Trade Commission, 
rural credits, or any other bill of importance? No; they dare 
not do so. The patriotic Members on that side voted for them. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. In the platform adopted by the Republican Party 
at Chicago, did they not specifically declare for a tariff com- 
mission? 7 
Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes; they declared for a tariff commis- 
sion. = 

Mr. COX, And on the 10th day of July was there not a bill 
presented on the floor of the House containing a tariff com- 
mission? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. COX. And did not 139 Republicans vote against it? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not remember the number, but all but 
40 voted against it. 

Mr. COX. Including the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. DENI- 
son]? 5 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I think my good friend voted that way. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain to 
the House why the majority did not give us a chance to vote 
on these different issues separately instead of putting them 
altogether in one bill, so that we would either have to vote for 
or against the whole conglomerate mass? 

Mr. FOSTER. We gave you a bill that took the burdens off 
the backs of the producers of this country. We gave you items 
in the bill which proposed to pay for preparedness by taxing 
the large incomes instead of upon the poor man’s labor, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], whom I will quote again, 
said that when he wanted to raise money he would not go to the 
poorhouse but would go to the financial institutions that had it, 
and so we gave you an opportunity to do this in this bill, and 
yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] complains be- 
cause we did not pick out the things the he might have voted 
for and give him an opportunity to vote upon them. Revenue 
bills are not passed through this House in that way, and I am 
surprised that my good friend from Illinois should think or 
imagine for one moment that a tariff bill is made up by taking 
each separate item and permitting each Member to vote upon 
those things that he thinks ought to pass and letting those 
things go that he thinks ought not to pass. There was ample 
opportunity given to amend the bill and to strike out any item 
in it. 

Mr. DENISON. 
tion? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it not true that there were separate bills 
introduced for the dyestuff proposition and the tariff-commis- 
sion proposition by Members of the House? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman be good enough to ex- 
plain to the House why the majority did not allow a chance 
to vote on these bills separately? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will tell you why, because the bill was so 
good in its entirety that we did not belicve that there was any 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
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Progressive Republican on that side who would be able to siang 22 STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, that is the only apology I 


before his people and tell them that he had voted against it. 
This was a righteous bill. 

Mr, HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING, Is it not a fact that the Republican side 
of the House engaged in the game of creating all of the in- 
debtedness they could and not having the nerve and backbone 
to vote to take care of that indebtedness? 

Mr. FOSTER. That is partly true. Some of them voted for 
it; most against it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, my colleague surely will not make that 
statement. 

Mr. FOSTER. What is that? 

Mr. MANN. That there is anyone on this side who has voted 
for preparedness who has not been willing to vote to pay for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would make exceptions. I will not put all 
of them on the blacklist. No; of course not. 

Mr. KELLEY. And I want to say to the gentleman that I 
voted for about $200,000,000 less, and I think most of the people 
on the Republican side voted for about $200,000,000 less than 
the entire budget will show. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Speaker, I have taken some trouble to 
look up some of the bills that Members on that side have in- 
troduced, by which they expected to take money out of the 
Treasury which would go largely into their own districts, and 
I find that it runs all the way from $15,000 a Member to over 
$30,000,000 a Member, and I want to say that the total amount 
which these men wanted to take out of the Treasury amounts 
to over $250,000,000. Of course I do not mean to say every 
Member introduced some of these bills. Some did not introduce 


any. 

Mr. KELLEY. How much would the appropriations have 
amounted to if all had passed that were introduced on the 
Democratic side? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know; I could not give the gentleman 
those figures; but I do know that on the Republican side of the 
House if men who have tried to take money out of the Treasury, 
who introduced bills for their own districts, had been able to 
get them passed, it would have amounted to over $250,000,000, 
and I dare say there is not a Member on that side of the House 
who will rise in his place now and say that he introduced a bill 
for buncombe, who will not say that he really wanted to get 
the money out of the Treasury that he might take it home to 
show to his people what he had to his credit. If there is one, I 
pause for a reply. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The question is not how much the Repub- 
lican Party has introduced 

Mr. FOSTER. Did the gentleman introduce any bill that he 
wants to apologize for? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not apologizing. I am making an 
assertion. 

Mr. FOSTER. But I am not yielding for that purpose. If 
the gentleman wants to apologize for anything, all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no occasion to apologize for any of 
my actions. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have not yielded to the gentleman except 
to apologize. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman has nothing for which 
to apologize. 


Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman is ready to do so, I will 


allow him to apologize to the House now for introducing bills 
to take money out of the Treasury that he might take it home 
to show to his people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows full well that I 
have no oceasion to apologize. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am not yielding for that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows that I have no rea- 
son to apologize. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am yielding to the gentleman only to apolo- 

` gize, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman knows full well that I 
have no occasion to apologize. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
refuses to yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentieman yielded to me. 

Mr. FOSTER. No; I did not for a speech. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. FOSTER. I yielded to the gentleman for the purpose 
of apologizing. When the gentleman is through with his apology 
I will proceed. [Laughter.] 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, as I was saying, in Chicago, 
when the convention met, they did not criticize the banking 
act; they dared not do it, They did not criticize the Federal 
Trade Commission. They did not criticize the rural-credits 
bill, because all but 12 of their men voted for it; nor did they 
criticize any other bill of any importance except the tariff law. 

Mr. GLASS. May I interrupt my colleague for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. The gentleman is mistaken. They did criticize 
the rural-credits bill, and then every one of them, except 12, on 
that side voted for it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I said the Chicago platform did not criticize 
it. They did mention it, because they have gone back so far 
and there were so many things that they were unable to criticize 
in this administration that they finally said they were for a 
real rural-credits bill, and on that side of the House they inter- 
preted it to mean that our bill was a real rural-credits bill, 
because they came back and nearly all voted for it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Illinois does not expect a 
Republican, when a roll is called, to do what he said in Chicago 
at the convention? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLEY. We are not like you folks; we do keep our 


pledges. 
Mr. FOSTER. You have not done it in the past. 
REDUCED REVENUES, 

It was expected by the Democratic Party, with the Under- 
wood bill, with the reduced rates, it would produce less reve- 
nue, and so announced at the time. Under the law passed 
October 3, 1913, it was estimated to produce $270,000,000. 

There was actually produced from customs the first year 
$292,320,014, or a sum $22,320,014 in excess of the estimates. It 
should be remembered also that the estimate of $270,000,000 
took into account the estimated revenues for three months 
under the old law and nine months under the new. It was in- 
tended and openly stated that the Underwood tariff law, in re- 
moving the duties entirely from certain necessaries and reduc- 
ing them upon others, would produce less revenue at the 
customhouse. 

In 1913 the Payne law produced $318,891,335, and the Demo- 
cratic estimate for 1914, the first year of the Underwood law, 
was $270,000,000, or a difference of $48,891,335. This was the 
estimated deficit on customs. The Underwood law, however, 
was a better revenue producer than was expected by its friends. 
It actually produced $292,.320,014, so that the deficit from cus- 
toms, instead of being $48,891,335, as estimated, was $26,571,321. 

A deficit from customs was foreseen, and that deficit was 
estimated at $48,891,335, which dwindled as the receipts came 
in to $26,571,321. 

The deficit was not only foreseen, but provided for. The loss 
in revenue from customs was to be made up by a new law 
creating an income tax and an amendment to the law for cor- 
poration taxes. The tax on incomes produced $28,253.534.85, 
while the tax on corporations produced $43,127,739,89, or a total 
of $71,381,274, to meet an estimated deficit of $48,891,835 and a 
real deficit of $26,571,321. The income tax alone provided for 
the actual deficit and left an excess of nearly $2,000,000 in the 
Treasury. In other words, the Underwood law was a success. 

This is better shown in the bird's-eye tabulation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 


ear 


For 
Revenue from— June | ended Juno 
30, 1914. 30, 1915 


o E EA £292,320, 014 | £319, 801, 395 
71,381,274 | 35,005, 299 


363, 701, 288 | 353, 807,698 


ie on of the Treasury says: 


kes an amount of revenue ralsed under the act of October 
3, 1913. rie by 89,803,594 than the amount collected the previous 
year under the preceding revenue measure. 


In other words, the Underwood law was a better revenue 
producer than the Payne law, and no sophistry can hide or 
change this truth. 

The war in Europe and the question of preparedness now call 
for increased revenue. The standpat answer to this is “ Re- 
enact the Payne law and the revenue will be sufficient.” In 
other words the only panacea for our ills is a protective tariff. 
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In the light of history this assertion is not worthy of those 
who assert it. In other words, no tariff ever passed has been 
sufficient to meet the demands of ordinary expenditure, and 
the reenactment of the Payne law, while it might add to the 
profits of certain manufacturers, would not make up the de- 
ficiencies of our revenue under the pressure of the European 
war and national preparedness. 

It must be remembered that the tariff has always been sup- 
plemented by an internal-revenue law, and that the latter 
law was not changed by the Democrats until October, 1914, 
when the emergency revenue law was enacted. Following is 
the revenue collected from both these laws, as given in the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, for each year from 
1900 to 1915: 


Per cent. 

ENEA REREN ESE PAEST INEA $295, 327, 326 | $233, 164, 871 49.24 
CJ ATAATVVTVTTVTT0TC0TTTTTTT A 207, 180,393 | 238, 585, 455 49.04 
1902. 271, 880,122 | 251, 441, 708 49.79 
1903. 230, 310, 124 284,709, 581 49. 03 
1904. 282,904,119 | 261,274, 564 48.77 
1905.. -| 234,095,740 | 261,799,858 45.24 
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Now, when it is considered that the total ordinary Govern- 
ment disbursements for 1913, the year of the Payne customs law 
were $748,703,574, it becomes evident that the Payne law did 
not pay 50 per cent of the ordinary disbursements of that year, 
a normal year, and that its reenactment would not meet 50 per 
cent of the demands of any normal year, much more the de- 
mands of war and preparedness, 

The actual disbursements for 1914 were $762,942,758. A re- 
enacted Payne law would have paid 41 per cent of this, and, 


if war demands and preparedness. be considered, less than 25 p 


per cent. In this way the arguments of the rir nd are 
shown to be absurd. 

The Republican argument is based upon an increase of im- 
ports under the Underwood law over the Payne law amounting 
to $357,000,000 and that the Payne rates applied to the increase 
would supply all the necessary taxes growing out of war and 
preparedness, 

Admitting that this increase is correctly stated and that it 
represents an increased quantity of dutiable merchandise cor- 
responding to the increased valuation, the argument that the 
Payne rates, whose equivalent ad valorem was about 41 per 
cent, applied to these figures would supply the necessary taxes 
falls to the ground. 

But these figures do not show an increased quantity valua- 
tion. but merely an increased price valuation. The Payne tariff 
rests almost entirely upon fixed rates per pound, per yard, per 
ton, or some other quantitative unit which has no relation to 
value. The protectionists have always argued against flat ad 
valorem rates and have based their rates to the largest extent 
on quantitative units. Having done this, we can not permit 
them now to select a flat ad valorem rate and apply it to an 
increase of values to the extent of $357,000,000. It has been 
shown that of this so-called increase $248,000,000 of it grows 
out of increases of value entirely, the quantities remaining 
relatively the same. It has also been shown that $134,000,000 
of increased imports were on the free list under both laws. 
Adding them together they more than absorb the $357,000,000 
without increasing the revenue even when jacked up by the 
Payne law. 

What are our ordinary disbursements? They include our ex- 
penses for the maintenance of two Houses of Congress; the 
Library of Congress; the Botanic Garden; the Executive office; 
the Civil Service Commission; the Department of State, the con- 
suls, and foreign ministers; the Treasury Department, covering 
the mints, the customs service, the internal-revenue depart- 


ment, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Public Health Service, 
Life-Saving Service, public buildings, interest on public debt; the 
War Department; the Navy Department; the Interior Depart- 
ment, covering the General Land Office, the Indian Office, the 
Pension Office, the Patent Office, agricultural colleges, Geological 
Survey; the Department of Labor; the Department of Com- 
merce; the Judicial Department, and a large number of inde- 
pendent bureaus and offices. While the Post Office Department 
is a part of the machinery of Government, it is supposed to pay 
for itself, and the disbursements which follow are for the 
ordinary departments of Government, exclusive of the general 
post office. 

Following are the actual disbursements of these departments 
for several years up to the beginning of the European war in 
August, 1914; 
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The Underwood tariff law was passed to meet ordinary ex- 


penditures based on past experience, and, as has been shown, met 
every expectation of its projectors. It was not passed to meet 
the demands of war, such a war as has been in prog- 
ress in Europe for the last two years, nor for the demands of 
the trouble in Mexico. The Underwood tariff did its service 
admirably, but it could not be expected to produce revenues from 
imports which the war kept away from our ports. Every nation 
on earth has learned that during a period of general war no sys- 
tem of tariff legislation is reliable as a revenue producer. The 
standpatters of the United States are the only people that learn 
nothing from their defeats at home nor from the common expe- 
rience of mankind. They eat tariff, drink tariff, think tariff, 
and prescribe tariff for all political ailments, just as the old- 
time physicians did with calomel and jalap. The tariff hydro- 
phobia is an incurable illness, dangerous alike to the patient 
and the people. 
TARIFF DUTIES INSUFFICIENT. 


Some Republicans have freed themselves from the disease, and 
they are to be commended. The Member from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
had the courage to say on the floor during the present month 
2 words: 
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now, at least $420,000,000 a year pg ge excess of the amount actually appro- 
riated for such purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I will. 

Mr. KELLEY. I should like to inquire of the gentleman 
whether or not, leaving out increases for the Army and Navy 
and fortifications, it is not true that the appropriations for 
this Congress will be $200,000,000 more than any other Con- 
gress in the history of the country except the last one? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not know what the amount is, but I 
will tell the gentleman this: The Government is growing and 
eee are increasing, requiring a larger expenditure 
each year. 

Mr. KELLEY. I thought perhaps the gentleman had the 
figures. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will take the record of the 
Congress he will find we passed a law providing agricultural 
extension or vocational education. We have passed a law 
which provides for good roads, which take considerable money 
out of the Treasury. We have also passed other laws which 
are in the interest of the people and which have taken money. 
I do not know what it all amounts to; the gentleman may be 
right. But many on that side voted for most ef these bills. 

Mr. FERRIS. However much we may have appropriated, 
practically every one of those bills passed by unanimous con- 
sent. Is not that true? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, yes; at least with Republican votes. 

Mr. KELLEY. Oh, no; that is not true. There is the ship- 
ping bill with 850,000,000 to start with. 

Mr. FERRIS. The appropriation bills were passed by unani- 
mous consent, practically. 

Mr. FOSTER. Probably not unanimous consent as to all, 
but I will say this to the gentleman, that all of them passed 
with Republican votes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it not also true in the preparedness pro- 
gram in each and every instance that side moved to recommit 
with instructions to report an increase? 
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Mr. KELLEY. I do not think the $50,000,000 flood-control 
bill passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FOSTER. It passed by votes on both sides of the House. 

Mr. FERRIS. There was not a roll call on them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because that side would not give a roll 
call. 

Mr. FERRIS. One-fifth of the Members could get it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will be glad to yield later if I have time. 
But the gentleman from Iowa says further: 

Where would we have obtained the money to pay for the increased 
cost of preparedness? Certainly we would no ave increased the 
tariff duties. The defeat of the Republican House in 1910 was so 
universally charged to excessive duties in the rayne law that in 1912 
in our Republican platform we said “Some of the existing import 
duties are too high and should be reduced,” but with the provisions 
of the Payne law in force to-day it is estimated that we could not 
hope to collect under it more than $100,000,000 a year in excess of 
the annual collections under it when it was in force. 

The absurdity of prescribing the Payne law for a cure of 
extraordinary and emergency needs has been shown to be 
absurd from a number of viewpoints and ought to be dismissed 
from all further consideration. 

THE INCOME Tax, 

The Republican Party in 1909, in passing the Payne law, 
found that it would not produce sufficient revenue and added to 
it a law taxing corporations. The Democratic Party, in passing 
the Underwood law with its numerous reductions, found them- 
selves confronted with the same loss of revenue but to a 
greater degree. The Democrats amended the corporation tax 
to make it yield more revenue and then passed the income tax. 
Taxation is a serious study, and no matter how it is applied 
produces objectors. 

The people objected to paying what they considered to be 
more than their fair share of taxes as expressed in a tariff 
law on articles of everyday consumption. The Democrats re- 
moved or reduced the taxes on consumption and transferred 
them to individual incomes, And why not? Students of taxa- 
tion everywhere declare it to be the most equitable tax that 
can be conceived. I agree with these students, and am proud 
of my vote for the income tax. It exempts all incomes of $3.000 
and less a year, and taxes all incomes of more than $3,000 
1 per cent. Then as the income increases this 1 per cent is 
increased until both incomes and rates have reached a maxi- 
mum. Those who are so unfortunate as not to have an income 
of $3,000 a year or less are deprived of the privilege of paying 
this particular kind of tax. Some objection is made to the tax 
because only a few pay it. It is charged that less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of the population pay the tax. This is 
erroneous. 

Over 2,500,000 stockholders in the 190,000 corporations re- 
porting pay the tax besides 357,000 individuals who make re- 
turns, or nearly 3,000,000 people. Inasmuch as the family is 
practically the unit in this law, these figures should be multi- 
plied by five—15,000,000 people are now taxed by an equitable 
tax whose possessions for many years have escaped taxation. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. May I interrupt my colleague 
just there? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. If my colleague will yield, I 
desire to call his attention in this connection to the fact that 
candidate Hughes, when governor of New York, on January 5, 
1910, delivered a special message to the New York Legislature 
advising against the ratification of the income-tax amendment 
to the Constitution, and prevented its ratification for that 
entire session, and that the amendment was not ratified by the 
New York Legislature until after the expiration of Mr. Hughes’s 
term of office and the election of a Democratic legislature. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I think that is not denied by anyone. 

During the year 1914 the tax yielded $71,381,274.74, of which 
the individual income tax yielded but $28,253,534.85. It was evi- 
dence that many people were dodging the payments of this tax 
as well as the internal-revenue tax. The Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, with his usual energy, set about to round-up the tax 
dodgers and nontaxpayers with most pleasing success. 

For the year ending June 30, 1915, the total receipts from the 
personal-income tax were $41,046,162, an increase of $12,792,- 
628,24, or a total for both of about $85,000,000. The great appar- 
ent increase in the personal-income tax was due more to the fact 
that the returns for 1915 were for 12 months, while those of 
1914 were for 10 months, The decrease in the corporation tax 
is ascribed to the European war and to the disturbances in 
Mexico. The Secretary of the Treasury still pursued his inves- 
tigations of inaccurate returns and palpable evasions of the 
law, and on June 30, 1916, reported a total for both taxes of 
$124,867,430, or an increase of nearly $40,000,000. In the nature 
of things this income tax will increase rather than decrease, 
but the returns of 1915 and 1916 show that the framers of the 


Underwood law in reducing the tariff wall made ample pro- 
vision for all deficits growing out of the reduced revenues by 
the enactment of the present income-tax law. All these calcu- 
lations, however, are based on years of normal expenditure, 
and the actual workings of the law justify and support the 
calculation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
expired. 

11 MANN. Mr. Speaker, how much time does my colleague 
W. 

Mr. FOSTER. I could get along with 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
distinguished colleague may have 20 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tiinois 
asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague be ex- 
tended for 20 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

8 FOSTER, Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleague very 
ndly. 


The time of tlie gentleman has 


EXTRAORDINARY DEMANDS, 


The European war introduced new phases of thought demand- 
ing extraordinary action. Henry E. Dunn, president of Brad- 
street’s Commercial Agency, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury on November 13, 1915, said: 

Our own position as that of the leading neutral country was, of course, 
bound up in the general debauch, All our stock and cotton and most 
of our other exchanges, excepting grain markets, promptly closed. 
Securities of whatever d were practically unsalable, fear of hostile 
action swept the sea of our ships, and a blockade of our export and 
import commerce resulted until British sea power was demonstrated, 
Our domestic financial position, fortified by the recent adoption of a 
real national banking system (the Federal reserve law), was strength- 
ened by the courageous and patriotic action of our bankers working in 
harmony with the Federal authorities, and the 1 for the 
settlement of the great balance we owed abroad was a umph of skill 
and of cooperation between our public men and our business interests, 

The blockade made serious inroads on our dutiable as well as 
other imports, thus curtailing the reyenue derived from customs, 
In October, 1914, Congress passed an emergency internal-revenue 
act, which in the first six months of its existence yielded ap- 
proximately $40,000,000, and about $80,000,000 for the year 1915. 

On the heels of the European war came the disturbance in 
Mexico and the country-wide demand for preparedness. Provi- 
sion was made by a Democratic Congress for a greater Army 
and Navy, for a prudent and effectual development of our mili- 
tary power in every line, and for the protection of the Mexican 
border. All these things called for an extraordinary outlay of 
money. The appropriations for these things exceeded the ap- 
propriation for normal years by from $300,000,000 to $450,000,000. 

The passage of the revenue bill this month provides for all 
these demands, and taken with other laws already passed assure 
us that the revenues of the Government, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, are on a sound, healthful, and most satisfactory basis. 

On account of the extraordinary expenditures for prepared- 
ness, it became necessary to raise additional revenue, and, as 
said by Mr. Goop, of Iowa, if the same proportion of expendi- 
tures had been made under Republican administration when 
they were in power, the revenue tariff would have been $1,600,000 
short; if now, the revenue of the tariff would not afford suffi- 
cient money to pay these additional expenses, so the rates on 
incomes have been raised and an inheritance tax has been 
levied. The tax upon munitions of war certainly no one ought to 
complain of, when we realize the enormous profits that have been 
made by these manufacturers in the last few years. 

Mr. Goop, of Iowa, said on this subject: 

I have here the Wall Street Journal for February 28 and 29, 191 
the most conservative financial paper in the world. On February 2 
it gives a list of 26 munition manufactories in the United States, and 
those concerns state their war orders for 1916 will a gate $2,000, 
000,000, and these concerns state that their profits on their war orders 
for 1916 will nggregate $1,000,000,000. And yet we are against a little 
tax on that kind of concerns. ere will we raise it? Oh, some one 
says under his breath, we will put a tax on tea and on coffee. If you 
tax the breakfast table of the American labor: man to pay the burden 
of preparedness, there will not be enough Members on this side to ask 
for a quorum. 

He further said: 


That same article on February 28 gives a statement of the Du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co. for 1914-15. In 1914 the profits of the Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Co., according to their own statement, was 
$5,000,000. In 1915 their profits were $57,000,000. And yet we are 
unwilling to lay a little tax on this kind of an institution. We have 
built up in the North, in the East, and in the South a very magnificent 
school system of the United States, and how did we do it? By putting 
a tax on consumption? No; we put a tax on 8 That is the 
only way we can pay for preparedness And, Mr. Chairman, when you 
analyze this bill, why did not we strike out provision after provision 
as it was read? 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


A tariff commission has been provided which is expected 


to study the tariff question and endeavor to secure unbiased 
information that would be nonpartisan and accurate. Thirty- 
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nine Republicans and 1 Independent voted for this bill, showing 
again that the bills which the Democratic Congress has proposed 
meet with the approval of a large number of Progressives upon 
the other side of the House. 8 
OUR UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY, 

Henry G. Dunn, in November of last year, said: 

Ind has ed thro 
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What was thus so graphically outlined by one of the country's 
greatest commercial agencies in November, 1915, has gone on 
with increasing force through all the year 1916, until it can be 
truthfully said that the country is in the midst of an unex- 
ampled prosperity, cheering to all American hearts, and only 
dampened by the groans of the pessimists, who are glad only 
when all others are in pain. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Four years of Democratic administration have made the 
people glad, the best index possible of a party’s wisdom, as well 
as the best pointer to its future continuation in power. 

OUR EXPORT TRADE, 

The monthly summary of Foreign commerce of the United 
States for March, 1916, shows our export trade for nine months 
ending March, 1914, 1915, and 1916, as follows: 


or a grand gain in 1916 of more than a billion dollars over 
the corresponding period in 1915. 

Our farmers have profited largely in this tremendous gain. 
Comparison of exports of farmers’ products for nine months 
ending March, 1916, with a like period in 1915 and 1914: 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


fictitious bank reserve. Under the old law all the revenues 
throughout the country were deposited in the great cities, where 
it was used for stock speculation. 

The Hon. Carter Glass calls these the Siamese twins of dis- 
order, and charged the Republican Party with failure to remedy 
the evils. 

Five times between the years 1870 and 1912 the country has 
passed through financial panics resulting in nation-wide busi- 
ness catastrophes. Each of these panics came when we were in 
apparent business prosperity, and each of them was due—in 
part, if not altogether—to our defective banking and currency 
system. The Republicans knew this, acknowledged it, but were 
afraid to remedy it; at least, though long in power, they did 
not remedy it. The Democrats were not afraid to remedy the 
evil, and at once passed the Federal-reserve law, the most im- 
portant piece of legislation of the last 50 years. It sounded the 
death knell of the money trust, and in all human probability 
the death knell of financial panics. It has been in operation 
nearly three years and has given general satisfaction. 

GOOD-ROADS LAW, 

Constructive legislation of the highest nature is shown by the 

passage of the Democratic highway bill. It will conduce to the 


establishment of a more effective highway machinery in each 
State, strongly influence the development of good roads, stimu- 
late large production and better marketing, promote a fuller and 
more attractive rural life, add greatly to the convenience and 
economic welfare of our people, and strengthen our national 
foundations. Such are the results which those best qualified to 
a: ascribe to this law, and with which opinion I am in strict 
accord. s 

; The law appropriates $75,000,000, in five annual payments, as 
‘ollows? 
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The States are expected to make available an equal amount, 
or its equivalent, so that the highway bill in its totality involves 
the expenditure of $150,000,000 in five years. 

While Republicans are criticizing the Democratic administra- 
tion for keeping us out of war with Mexico, a war involving the 
expenditure of treasure and blood uselessly and needlessly, the 
Democrats have marched calmly forward to the greater questions 
of better highways, better banking, rural credits, and a better 
business understanding. The real and lasting interests of the 
common people have had their first inning in legislation and 
have won the game. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION ACT OR VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 


By a unanimous vote of both Houses of Congress this Demo- 
cratic measure encouraging agriculture in a practical way by 
appropriations became a law. 

This very important law grants an appropriation the first year 
of $10,000 to every State in the Union, which sum is to be in- 
creased year by year for a definite period until the Government 
will contribute annually about $4,000,000 for the support of this 
important work. It is proposed to carry directly to the farm all 
the scientific discoveries and best practical developments of the 
Department of Agriculture and the colleges. - Agriculture adds 
about ten billions a year of new wealth to our Nation, and the 
producers of such an enormous amount of wealth deserve the 
fostering care of the Nation. This care can be best expressed by 
methods prescribed in this new law. It is confidently believed 
that this legislation will at no distant day double the agricul- 
tural productivity of the United States, while increasing the 
self-respect, the thoughtfulness and the power of the farmers. 
It means not only getting the most out of the soil without looting 
it but putting into our farmers and their children the best of all 
the world’s wisdom, vigor, and initiative. 

THE TRADE COMMISSION BILL. 


This law is a part of the Democratic program for the regula- 
tions of trusts. In the House 41 Republicans and 15 Progres- 
sives voted for the bill, leaving 98 Republican standpatters to 
vote against it. The wisdom of the bill is best attested by the 
number of the opposition who supported it and stands out as a 
signal triumph for those who have always maintained that the 
best examples of constructive legislation as shown historically 
are those originated, vouched for, and passed by the Democratic 
Party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The bill carries 
out the principle enunciated by President Wilson: “A square 
deal for business, the eradication of the unsquare from busi- 
ness, and a real square deal for all the people.” Business has 
handicapped itself by a lot of bad practices and programs; it 
has tied itself hand and foot by “unfair methods,” if not by 
fraudulent procedure. This bill removes all the handicaps, 
bonds, and chains from a sound business program, and starts 
business ahead untrammeled, unshackled, and without a handi- 
cap. [Applause on the Democratic side.] It begins the go- 
ahead era of sound business life and promises much for our 
commerce and industry. This law is a good running mate for 
that other Democratic masterpiece—the Federal reserve act— 
and the two running either tandem or side by side will pull all 
our business into life, force, and profitable results. They will 
revolutionize business in every State and enable the total of 
American business to grasp opportunity by its foretop and 
create a larger business of profit in the greater sphere of the 
world. With all shackles cut out American business now has a 
chance to show itself the king bee in the world’s mammoth busi- 
ness hive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Another Demo- 
cratic measure in the antitrust program was the Rayburn bill, 
now on the calendar, extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the issuance of railway securities. 

The third measure of the program was the Clayton Antitrust 
Act, the whole making a symposium of legislation controlling 
and regulating the trust problem. The Clayton bill defines the 
Sherman law more clearly; strikes at the evils of interlocking 
directorata - n corporations; prohibits price discrimination and 
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destructive price cutting. It also settled a controversy over 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes that had been a 
bone of contention for many long years. It gave to labor its 


magna charta. 
THE RURAL-CREDITS LAW. 


For a number of years the question of legislation providing 
for loans upon farm credits has been agitated throughout the 
country, but it was left for a Democratic administration to 
whip these ideas into practical form and to give the country a 
law expressing the result. In European countries such laws 
have been in force for many years, and Government credit has 
been extended to worthy farmers with the most satisfactory 
results. The American law is the pioneer in the country and is 
expected to go far toward the fullest development of our land 
and its resources. 

THE SHIPPING BILL. 

The shipping bill provided for Government ownership of ships, 
which will enable the products of the farms, factories, and 
mines to be shipped to all parts of the world at a less freight 
rate than now charged. Since I have been in Congress I have 
seen the attempt made to pass through this House a subsidy 
to those shipowners. The shipping bill passed the House with 
the aid of the votes of the Republicans who were honestly 
trying to serve their constituents by providing a means for 
carrying their products to the markets of the world. Did those 
who opposed this bill advance their claim for subsidies? 
Neither have they offered any other solution of this problem. 
We believe if this bill becomes a law that it will relieve this 
situation and that our people will have ships to transport their 
goods to foreign lands at less freight rates than they are now 
compelled to pay. 

CHILD-LABOR LAW. 

This Democratic House has passed the child-labor law, which 
protects the children of this country from being placed in fac- 
tories and sweatshops at an age when they ought to be in 
school. This law will save the children and make them better 
men and women when they are grown. I can recall the in- 
vestigation of the Lawrence, Mass., strike, when it was shown 
hat these mill owners worked these little children in the fac- 
tories at starvation wages, their pale faces and frail bodies 
showing every evidence of such treatment. This law will put 
an end to such conditions, 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW, 


Many States now have a workmen’s compensation law, giving 
fair compensation to those who are injured during their em- 
ployment. This House has passed an adequate compensation 
act insuring the man who toils, if he becomes injured, that he 
will be properly cared for, or if he lose his life those dependent 
upon him will not be turned out upon the charity of the world. 
We are fast approaching a time in this country, and this Demo- 
cratic administration has done much to hasten the day, when 
we think more of those who toil and create the wealth of the 
country, and not so much in trying to pass laws for the special 
benefit of those who may grow rich at the expense of the con- 
sumers of the country. 

The Democratic Party does not oppose business, but wants to 
encourage it, and to build up the trade and commerce of our 
country throughout the world, and a legitimate business of any 
kind or character need not fear legislation whieh has been 

in the last three and one-half years; but those who seek 
special laws that they may lay tribute upon the toilers and pro- 
ducers of this country will not have a place in the Democratic 
program. 

Our Republicans friends have criticized the administration 
on account of the Mexican situation. They have seen fit to 
charge incompetency and lack of patriotism for our own coun- 
try and its people. Would they have marched the Army of our 
country into that Republic, uselessly sacrificing our boys upon 
the altar of war? They had the opportunity, and yet they 


-did not raise their voices in demanding that we should go to 


war during the administration of Mr. Taft, who at that time 
wisely kept us out of war. The President will not be changed 
in his determination to solve this problem in a peaceful way if 
possible by the barkings and howlings of these jingoes [ap- 
plause on the Democratic side], who would not go to war 
themselves but who would be willing to sacrifice the young 
men of our country for their own selfish interest. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] ‘To-day we are at peace with all the 
world, and our people are enjoying the greatest era of pros- 
perity known in its history. Wages are higher than they have 
ever been; the products of the farm, the mine, and factory are 
in demand and at good prices. Shall we disturb this pros- 
perous condition of our country by placing again in power those 
who would enact laws for special privilege that they may reap 
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from the honest toil of the millions of our people that to which 
they are not entitled. The laws we have passed give to every 
citizen an equal opportunity and an equal right for life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and the right to enjoy the fruit 
of his own labor without paying tribute to anyone. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

I can not believe the American people are again willing to 
put the Government in the hands of standpatters and reaction- 
aries. But I belieye the intelligence and patriotism of the 
American people is such that they will continue in power an 
administration and Congress, to see that these beneficial laws 
are strengthened if necessary and honestly enforced in the 
interest of all the people. 

The Democratic Congresses from March 4, 1913, to the present 
hour have been Congresses of work—being in almost continual 
session during that period. Some of the work of these Con- 
gresses has been analyzed in these remarks, but by no means 
all of it, and time forbids that I should go further into details. 

The President has had the support of Congress in his wise 
and patriotic efforts to serve the whole people of the country. 
During a period filled with the gravest questions of both na- 
tional and international importance, he has stood four square 
to all the winds of criticism and reproach that have been heaped 
upon him. He has stood for the country's power and the 
country’s peaceful relations with all the world. He has kept us 
at peace with all the world, enabling us to create and sustain 
a prosperity unexampled and heretofore unapproached. Peace 
and prosperity—twin sisters born of wisdom and patriotism— 
are now the country’s glory, forming the greatest asset any 
President can give the people, and a glorious crown to his work. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on next Saturday, at a time when it will not 
interfere with preferential matters, I may address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that the probabilities are that all that time will be taken up. 
At 3 o'clock the House takes up the presentation from North 
Carolina of the statue of ex-Senator Vance. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think my colleague would hardly 
get in Saturday, but I have no objection if it is understood that 
it does not interfere with the other orders. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. On what day will we probably 
be in session next after Saturday? 

Mr. MANN. Tuesday or Wednesday, probably, but I can not 
tell for certain. Probably not on Monday. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ask unanimous consent for the day fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that he let it 
go for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Two hours and a half of speeches are pro- 
vided for Saturday after the reading of the Journal, and so forth, 
and there are only three hours between 12 o'clock and 3. 
So it would probably cut the gentleman off right in the middle 
of his speech. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I amend my request, Mr. 
Speaker, and make it the first day when in session following 
Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that on the first day after Saturday the House is in 
session, after the reading of the Journal and the clearing up of 
the business on the Speaker's table, not to interfere with con- 
ference reports, he shall be permitted to proceed not to exceed 
30 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object. I am going to ask 
my colleague to withdraw his request for the present until we 
know when we shall meet. We expect to have some ceremonies 
next week in connection with the unveiling of the statuary in 
the pediment here on the House wing of the Capitol; and I 
am not sure whether it will be while the House will be nominally 
in session or previous to the meeting of the House. Thursday or 
Saturday the gentleman can get his request, when that is known. 
There will not be any difficulty. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I will. 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. MANN. There will be no difficulty, in fact, about grt- 
ting in. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Thank yon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing n short article om 
the establishment of a department of avintion, with a statemens 
of my colleague, Mr. Lrg, on the same subject. 


1916. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the creation of a department of aviation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 21 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Thursday, July 27, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Chicago River, Ill. (H. Doc. No. 1294); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting item 
of suggested legislation for incorporation in the general defi- 
ciency bill (H. Doc. No. 1295); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, recommending that 
appropriation for increasing storage facilities at San Antonio 
Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex., be made for the fiscal year 1917 in- 
stead of for 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1296) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of E. Belle 
Piatt, widow of Abraham Piatt, v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 1297) ; to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. ~ 3 

5. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Assistant Secretary 
of War, submitting a report of a claim against the United 
States, which has been adjusted and settled by the Chief of 
Engineers and approved by the Secretary of War (H. Doc. 
No. 1298) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the findings of the court in the case of 
Benjamin T. Blakeney and Mae Blakeney Moore, children and 
sole heirs of Thomas J. Blakeney, deceased, v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 1299); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Chief Clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting certified copy of order of the court dismissing 
the petition in the case of Margaret C. Lamms et al.. heirs of 
Moses C. Bayles, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 1300); to 
the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the the Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
urging that further consideration be given to the matter of 
making an appropriation for the removal of the wharf in con- 
nection with the quarantine station at Honolulu, Hawaii (H. 
Doc. No. 1801) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from Maj. Brown, general purchasing officer of the Panama 
Canal, written by direction of Gen. Goethals, requesting that the 
present limitation in the sundry civil appropriation act, approved 
July 1, 1916, limiting the cost of the two new Panama Canal 
colliers to $1,300,000, be increased to $1,510,000 each (H. Doc. 
No. 1302) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on reexamination of 
Chicago Harbor, III (H. Doc. No. 1303); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

11. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, calling atten- 
tion to an error in the Diplomatic and Consular act approved 
July 1, 1916 (H. Doc. No. 1304); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CULLOP, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16912) granting 
the consent of Congress to Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct 
a bridge across the Mahoning River in the State of Ohio, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 


1035), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10110) to increase the salary 
of the United States district attorney for the district of Rhode 
Island, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1036), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, from the Committee on the Library, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5) for erecting a suitable memorial 
to John Ericsson, reported the same with amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 1037), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. š 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which.was referred the bill (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to make certain donations of condemned cannon and 
cannon balls, reported the same without amendment, accompa- 
nied by a report (No. 1038), which said bill and report were re- 
wie to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. CRAMTON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 13570) to amend sections 5 
and 6 of an act entitled “An act to authorize the drainage of 
certain lands in the State of Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1039), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 17123) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to make certain donations of condemned can- 
non and cannon balls; to the Cominittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17124) to establish 
in the States Relations Service of the Department of Agriculture 
a Division of Farm Information; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. x 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 17125) to increase the efficiency 
of the Medical Corps of the Army ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17126) conferring upon the tribes of In- 
dians wholly or in part within the State of South Dakota the 
right to recall their agents or superintendents; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17127) providing for the im- 
provement of the French Broad River in North Carolina; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. VAN DYKE: A bill (H. R. 17128) fixing the rate of 
pay of compositors, bookbinders, and folding and gathering 
machine operators in the Government Printing Office; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 17129) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Russellville, Ark., two con- 
demned bronze cannon and suitable outfit of cannon balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (A. R. 17130) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to.deliver to the city of Morrillton, Ark., two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon, with the carriages and a suitable outfit of can- 
non balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17131) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Charleston, Ark., two bronze or brass 
cannon or fieldpieces ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17132) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the Confederate Park at Charleston, Ark., four 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17138) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Ozark, in the county of Franklin, and 
State of Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 323) requesting the 
Secretary of War to send to the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information with regard to the number of organizations 
of the National Guard now on duty on the Mexican berder 
which are not up to the prescribed war strength; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Resolution (H. Res. 324) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 15947; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CAPSTICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 274) to 
provide service honor flags to the Volunteer soldiers now in 
service along the Mexican border; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 
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By Mr. WHALEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 275) an- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to 
purchase quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief 
of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Santee 
River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to 
purchase quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief 
of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Chatta- 
hoochee River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 


By Mr. HOWARD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 277) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to 
purchase quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief 
of destitute persons in the districts overflowed by the Chatta- 
hoochee River and its tributaries; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BRITT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) for relief 
of destitute sufferers from flood waters in the State of North 
Carolina; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to purchase 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute 
persons in the districts overflowed by the Coosa River and its 
tributaries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to use such means as he has or 
may be furnished him for the relief of distress and need among 
the people of Alabama and Mississippi occasioned by the recent 
storm; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) 
directing the Public Health Service to conduct investigations 
with reference to the injurious effects of the use of alcoholic 
liquor, opium, and other narcotic drugs; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17134) granting an increase 
of pension to James M. Pulver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17135) for the relief of William S. Russell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. H. 17136) to authorize the 
Washington & Old Dominion Railway Co. to acquire by pur- 
chase or condemnation the land and property n for ter- 
minal facilities and trackage in the District of Columbia, at or 
near Thirty-sixth and M Streets NW.; to the Committee on the 
District of Cotumbia. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 17187) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 17138) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel P. Young; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 17189) granting a 
pension to Capt. John H. Dorsey, Glencoe, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 17140) for the relief of pees E. 
Borchers because of losses suffered, due to destruction of prop- 
erty and termination of contract for services because of small- 
pox, while in the employ of the Navy Department in Cuba; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17141) for the relief of James H. Tucker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HULBERT: A bill (H. R. 17142) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary V. Harrmann; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17148) for 
the relief of James S. Huntington; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 17144) for the relief of Arthur 
Wendle Englert; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 17147) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret I. Reider; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEEKER: A bill (H. R. 17146) granting an increase 
of pension to Alois C. J. Sick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17147) granting an increase 
of pension to Stephen Higgins ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17148) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Tomlinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 17149) granting a pension to Mathias 

Kennedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17150) granting a pension to Carey Na- 
tion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17151) granting a pension to Francis A. 
Keelan ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OVERMYER: A bill (H. R. 17152) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Michael M. Walters; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17153) granting an increase of pension to 
Amelia C. Doty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17154) granting an increase of pension to 
John Nesbitt; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17155) granting a pension to Margaret O. 
Miller: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17156) granting an increase 
of pension to George McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 17157) granting a pension 
to Sarah H. Matheny; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17158) to correct the military record of 
Isaac S. Bartlett; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17159) granting 
an increase of pension to George Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17160) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Gooch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17161) granting an increase of pension to 
Madison Ross; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17162) granting an increase of pension to 
W. S. Bray; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17163) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ignatius Boff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17164) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lorenzo Bell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWIFT: A bill (H. R. 17165) for the relief of Alexan- 
der T. Graham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17166) for the relief of Humphrey D. 
Jones; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT: A bill (H. R. 17167) granting a pension 
to Annie M. Everett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17168) granting a pension to Christine 
Boeschee ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 17169) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Sylvester Jancovich; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17170) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Charles Baker, deceased ; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17171) 
granting an increase of pension to Patrick Keligher; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany House bill 16329, 
for the relief of Luther Sealey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLEMAN: Petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring censorship of moving pictures; 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., against polygamy in United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., against mailing liquor advertisements in newspapers into 
dry territory; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., favoring prohibition in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., against Sunday work; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., against sectarian appropriations; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pu., favoring bill to prohibit exportation of rum, etc., to Africa; 
to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of sundry women of 
the United States, favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of National Association Union Volunteer Offi- 
cers, relative to Volunteer officers’ pay bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of New York Photo-Engravers, 
Union No. 1, against section 7 of the Post Office appropriation 
bill; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Modern Woodmen relative to the Mexican 
situation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, favoring vocational education bill—House 
bill 11250; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of H. H. Hoss, secretary cham- 
ber of commerce, Corona, Cal., favoring appropriation for 
ocean-to-ocean highway; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of Powam Lodge, Mesa Grande, Cal., favoring 
House bill 11864, to aid indigent consumptives, to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of William J. Lankow, San Bernardino, Cal., 
and 350 others, protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, to 
amend postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of San Diego & Southwestern Railway Co., Read 
G. Dilworth, and E. S. Babcock, San Diego, Cal, favoring 
amendment to Post Office bill (H. R. 10484) ; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of A. J. Newsom, Garden Grove, Cal., protesting 
against training of youths for military service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Ray R. Shore, secretary L. A. N. A. 
L. C., Branch 91, and 87 others, San Diego, Cal.; Mrs. L. F. 
Golay, San Diego; and Mrs. Mary B. Ritter, president La Jolla 
Women’s Club, Mesa Grande., Cal., favoring Penrose-Griffin 
leave-of-absence bills (H. R. 6915 and S. 3081); to the Com- 
~ mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of E. W. Hardy, and three others, Santa Ana, 
Cal., favoring prohibition in Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of 71 citizens of Multnomah 
County, Oreg., favoring Christian amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Delaware: Evidence in support of House 
bill 17110, for the relief of Thomas R. Henthorn; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of 10 surviving Vol- 
unteer commissioned officers, of Kokomo, Ind., relative to offi- 
cers’ pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMYER: Petition of Tiffin Missionary Union, 
against polygamy in the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Petition of sundry citizens of 
the State of New York, favoring Federal censorship of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to differences between railroads and employees; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petitions of sundry citizens of Idaho 
and Oregon, against the Sunday observance bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Idaho, against bills to 
amend the postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of Department of Idaho, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Pocatello, favoring passage of the Volunteer officers’ 
retirement bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers to accompany House bill 
16442, for pension for Alice Root; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 16935, in case of Jabez 
Lumbert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 26, 1916. 
f (Legislative day of Tuesday, July 25, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not proceed right now, 
with so few Senators in the Chamber, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Husting Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak, Page moot 
Chamberlain Jones Penrose Sterling 
Clapp Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Colt Kern Ransdell ggart 
Culberson La Follette Reed Thompson 
mins Lod, Robinson Townsend 
Curtis McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. heppard Wadsworth 
Fletcher yers Sherman alsh 
allinger Nelson Simmons Warren 
Gronna orris Smith, Ga. Wiliams 
Harding O'Gorman Smith, Md. Works 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The bill is before 
the 3 as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 
Mr. KERN. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
a moment? ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Indiana, 

Mr. KERN. I understand that the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill will be ready for consideration by the time 
the pending measure is disposed of. I desire to give notice, as 
the representative of the majority, that immediately after the 
disposition of the District of Columbia appropriation bill I 
shall move to take up for consideration the House bill known 
as the child-labor bill, and ask that it be made the unfinished 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will state to the Senator that 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill is ready to be 
taken up. 

Mr. KERN. I assumed that it was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that at all, 
except that the Military Academy bill, I understand, will have 
the right of way immediately after the Army appropriation bill. 
It will not take very long to dispose of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will simply express my 
gratification at the announcement made by the leader of the 
majority. The minority, or a large proportion of the minority, 
are quite as anxious that the child-labor bill shall be consid- 
ered as the Senator from Indiana or his associates on the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In connection with the observations of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, I hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate will be gratified in like manner by an announcement 
from the leader on the other side in the course of a day or two, 
as soon as matters are adjusted, that the immigration bill will 
likewise be taken up and be made the unfinished business to 
follow the child-labor bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, reciprocating the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, I join with him in the hope 
he has expressed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

285 CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. PENROSE. Just for a moment. On an inquiry addressed 
to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH], he posi- 
tively assured the Senate that he intended to make a motion to 
bring up the immigration bill, and I am a little surprised that 
any other legislation is permitted to take precedence of the 
immigration bill after the positive assurance made by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina that he intended to move to bring it 
up. But I do not ask for any explanation at the present time. 
I simply want to record the status of the matter, that the Senate 
was assured that the Senator from South Carolina would move 
to bring up the immigration bill. 

Mr. KERN. I will state that by the time the child-labor bill 
is disposed of we will make an announcement regarding the dis- 
position of the immigration bill that I think will be entirely 
satisfactory to the Senator from Pennsylvania and all the 
other ardent friends of the immigration bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the leader of the majority intend to 
ask the Senate to act on the immigration bill prior to final gd- 
journment? 

Mr. KERN. The majority is entirely independent to act on 
any bill it desires to act on. It has manifested that inde- 
pendence all through the session I am sure, and it will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator from Indiana announced his 
intention regarding the child-labor bill, and I did not know 
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whether he had any objection to declaring the intention re- 
garding the immigration bill. 

Mr. KERN. I have no objection to declaring any intention 
I may now have. The announcement will be made at the 
proper time, and in my own way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to submit three amend- 
ments on behalf of the committee. They are slight changes in 
the bill as it Las so far been acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be 
stated. 

The Secretary. On page 27, strike out lines 21 to 24, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: : 

For additional 10 per cent Increase of 
service, including officers of the ized tia or National Guard 
when called or fted into the ce of the United States, $500,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I offer the following amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 28, strike out lines 1 to 4, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

mer of of enl 
For additional 20 per cent increase 1 en heen 7 — on for- 


eign service, incl enlisted men of the a 
Guard when called or drafted into the service ef the United States, 


$1,000,000 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the amendment is agreed to, 
I wish to ask the chairman of the committee if that does raise 


the of the enlisted men? 
I will state the purpose of the 


of officers on foreign 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No. 
amendment. The way the bill originally read it might be con- 
strued as giving 10 per cent additional pay where they were 
not in foreign service, and it was only intended to increase the 
pay under the existing law in case they were in foreign service ; 
that is all. 

Mr. REED. Let us understand. If the Regular Army is in 
Mexico, do the enlisted men get additional pay? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They get additional pay, both the 
officers and privates, when they are in foreign service, whether 
in Mexico or in the Philippines. 

Mr. REED. If the National Guard is engaged in protecting 
the border, but are on American soil, its members do not get 
the additional pay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; neither do the Regulars. 

Mr. REED. Of course; but we all understand in its practical 
operation what it means, because we know that substantially 
all of the Regular Army will get additional pay because they are 
south of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not all of them are south of the Rio 
Grande; only a small part of the Regulars. 

Mr. REED. The greater part of them. None of the National 
Guard will get additional pay, because they are north of the 
river. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, Mr. President. That 
is the law as it is now. 

Mr. REED. The Regular Army private who is stationed just 
north of the river and guarding the border will receive less pay 
than his fellow soldier of the Regular Army who is just south of 
the river. 

I ask the chairman of the committee if it is not a fact that 
all of these men are engaged in a common work, to wit, the 
protection of this country against the aggressions of Mexico, 
some of them being stationed by the orders of their com- 
manders north of the line, some of them south of the line, and 
all of them liable at any moment to be engaged in conflict? 
That is the situation. I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he thinks that is a fair or wise discrimination? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the law as it is to-day. It 
was not enacted for this specific occasion. The law already 
provides that officers and men engaged in foreign service shall 
be entitled to extra pay. The only reason 

Mr. REED. Now—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me state to the Senator the only 
reason for the proposed amendment. I really do not think it is 
necessary; I am simply acting on the recommendation of the 
War Department. I do not think it is necessary, but the War 
Department felt that lines 16 to 23, on page 27, might have a 
wrong construction placed upon them, and therefore this was in- 
serted for the purpose of clarifying the situation. 

Mr. REED. The chairman says that this is the present law, 
and that is correct, of course. But the present law was enacted 
for the purpose of meeting the conditions then existing or 
which could be reasonably anticipated. Some of our soldiers 
were stationed in China. It was a hardship for them to be 
put in that far-off country. Some of them were stationed in 
the Philippines, where they suffered not only the hardship of 


being ted from their own country but the dangers inci- 
dent to that climate and to that service. Occasionally some of 
them have been sent to various islands. Some of them have 
been sent to Central American countries. Under those circum- 
stances, of course, additional expense is imposed upon the men 
and the officers. 

I can see why the law was drawn in that way; but, Mr. 
President, we are now proposing to make a law applicable to 
present conditions. What are these present conditions? We 
have not invaded Mexico for the purpose of conquest. Every 
soldier on the Mexican border, or north or south of the Mexican 
border, whether that soldier be a Regular or whether he be of 
the National Guard, is engaged in the same work, the work 
of the man south of the line and the work of the man north of 
the line being a part of a general plan to protect our country 
against the invasion of marauding expeditions by Mexicans. 
Incident to the work of both of these forces, of course, is the 
pressure that is being brought upon Mexico to establish peace. 

Mr. President, I think the chairman of the committee ought 
to amend his amendment so that it will read: “or engaged in 
protecting the Mexican border or serving in Mexico,” so that 
it will apply with fairness and justice to all classes of soldiers 
who are serving along the Mexican border. I ask the chairman 
of the committee if he will not accept that as an amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I do not think it would 
be just to accept the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri. The committee has, so far as my knowledge extends, 
undertaken to place the Regular Army and the National Guard 
in exactly the same category; that is all. The purpose of this 
amendment is to do that very thing. Of course, Congress has 
not any control of the movements of these troops. The Presi- 
dent might be induced, at the suggestion of men who are par- 
ticularly interested in haying the National Guard perform for- 
eign service, to bring back the Regulars who are now over the 
Mexican border and replace them with National Guardsmen, 
which would entitled them to the increased pay, I do not think 
the Senator wants that; I do not think the people want that; 
and yet the President can do that very thing to-morrow. So 
this applies only to the men who are doing foreign 2rvice. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, of course the chairman of 
the committee will exercise his own judgment, but this proposi- 
tion is so manifestly fair and equitable that I did hope it would 
be accepted. However, I have about made up my mind that 
nothing will be aceepted unless some Regular Army officer 
declares that it ought to be written in the bill. 

I move to amend the amendment by adding after the words 
“foreign service” the words “or under the eall of the Presi- 
dent engaged in protecting the Mexican border, whether serving 
within or without the United States.” 

I will ask the Secretary to read the amendment of the com- 
mittee as it would read as I propose to amend it. 

The Secretary. On page 28, line 2, after the words “ foreign 
service,” it is proposed to insert or under the call of the Presi- 
dent engaged in protecting the Mexican border, whether serving 
within or without the United States,” so that as proposed to be 
amended the clause would read: 


For additional 20 per cent Increase of pay of enlisted men on foret 
President en in protectin 0 


11 
called or drafted into the service of the United States, $1,000,000 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, against that amend- 
ment I make the point of order that it is not estimated for and 
that it is an amendment of existing law upon an appropriation 
bill. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that this appro- 
priation bill does not attempt in any way to change existing law. 
It simply makes provision for payment under the laws as they 
now are, but the Senator’s amendment changes that existing law 
and allows an inerease of pay even when the soldiers are not 
engaged in foreign service. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if my amendment to the amend- 
ment is out of order, then the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Oregon is also out of order. Each is germane to the other. 
I simply extend the definition so that men engaged in foreign 
service will be held to include those who are protecting our coun- 

against a foreign enemy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the present law of the United 
States give to enlisted men of the Regular Army and of the 
Organized Militia or National Guard, when called or drafted 
into the service of the United States, 20 per cent additional pay? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I rather think it does, Mr. President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can not rule on a point 
of order on any such statement as that. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Well, Mr. President, I do not profess 
to be absolutely beyond the power of making any mistake. The 
Almighty alone, so far as I know anything about it, is the only 
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One who does not make mistakes. I will say this, however, 
that the men in the Regular Army are entitled to extra-service 
pay when engaged in foreign service. There is nothing in the 
law about the National Guardsmen, except that when they are 
mustered into the Federal service they become a part of the 
Regular Army. It is for that reason that I stated a while ago 
that I very much questioned if the amendment was necessary ; 
but that, in order to remove any doubt which might exist upon 
the subject, the National Guard were specifically mentioned in 
the appropriation, which was made for that purpose, and esti- 
mated for, but the Senator from Missouri wants to go further. 

I think, Mr. President, that as soon as the National Guard is 
mustered into the service, it becomes a part of the regular en- 
listed personnel of the United States Army, and that in law 
they are entitled to this extra-service pay. That is a question of 
construction. In order to remove a doubt we put this language 
in the bill. It was only to protect the National Guard in case 
of doubt that it was done; but I do not think it was at all neces- 


sary. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair wants to get the state 
of the law, because the ruling on the point of order depends on 
the state of the law. If it were necessary, in order to fix the 
status of the Organized Militia when called or drafted into 
the service of the United States to insert the original amend- 
ment, then beyond peradventure it is just as much general 
legislation as the amendment to it is general legislation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; I beg pardon of the President. 
In any event, only extra pay is allowed when foreign service 
is engaged in; but the proposition of the Senator from Missouri 
is to change the existing law, whether it applies to the Regular 
Army or to the National Guard, so that they shall have extra 
pay when engaged in domestic service. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. But if the present law granting 
20 per cent additional pay on foreign service only applies to 
the Regular Army of the United States, and does not apply to 
the Organized Militia when called into service of the United 
States, then, when an amendment is presented which proposes 
to put the Organized Militia when drafted into the service of 
the United States under the same provision with reference to 
foreign-service pay, it must be an amendment of the law, if 
that be the condition of affairs. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am insisting that the 
National Guard become a part of the Federal service when they 
are mustered in and that the law applicable to the Regular 
Army applies to them. That is a fixed statute; that is an act 
that was passed by Congress on the 80th of June, 1902. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. But the difficulty about the con- 
tention of the Senator from Oregon is that his contention is 
not borne out by his amendment, because the amendment is 
not needed if his contention is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Chair 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Oregon only 
refers to foreign service? The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri refers to the Regular Army and to the Na- 
tional Guard in domestic service, which changes the whole law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes; but it must be perfectly 
plain if the Organized Militia is not now, when called into the 
service of the United States, a part of the Regular Army of the 
United States, when the committee attempts to put them upon 
the same basis as the Army as to pay for foreign sery- 
ice, that is changing the law with reference to the Organized 
Militia and its pay; and it must be perfectly apparent that if 
the committee do that, then any Senator has a right to move 
to amend the law and to introduce an additional amendment, 
so far as the Organized Militia is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the amendment, 
as found on page 28, was reported from a committee and it has 
been estimated for. If that be the ease 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Estimated for by whom? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has not been estimated for by 


anybody. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it had been estimated for by the 
department. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amount in the committee provi- 
sion has been estimated for. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I mean. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But I say that the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri will require a very much increased ap- 
propriation—probably double the amount of the appropriation 
contained in the bill—and no estimate has been made for that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is without the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if there had been an estimate made based upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri? If there has not been, 
then, of course, it is increasing the appropriation; and, further- 
more, it has not been reported from a standing committee. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has not been. 

Mr. REED. Oh, Mr. President, that will not do. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is a plain statement now 
from the Senator from Oregon that the $1,000,000 appropriation 
was not estimated for. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No, Mr. President. I say that the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Missouri involves an 
expenditure that has not been estimated for. The amount in the 
bill has been estimated for, based upon the enlisted men in the 
National Guard and the Regular Army who may be in foreign 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understand it. A 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let us get this right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks he has it right. 

Mr. REED. Very well, if the Chair has it right. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. There is not any contention that 
the specific appropriation here of a million dollars for addi- 
tional pay to enlisted men on foreign service, including the 
Organized Militia, has been estimated for. There is not any 
contention that it has been estimated for by the department or 
anybody else. The suggestion of the Senator from Oregon, who 
knows about these matters—and the Chair does not dispute his 
statement—namely, that the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri will call for additional appropriation is doubtless 
true—the Chair does not want to put it in that way, and will 
say it is true; but it appears outside the record. All that the 
Senator from Missouri is seeking to do is to change this amend- 
ment so that it will apply to the troops on the Mexican border. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I should 
like to call the attention of the Chair to a point wholly apart 
from those we have been discussing. The rule is perfectly plain 
that any amendment involving any increase of appropriation, 
unless reported from a standing committee, is out of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not doubt that. 

Mr. LODGE. This undoubtedly involves an increase of ap- 
propriation, an additional charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. REED. When a standing committee comes in with its 
recommendation we can then amend it, and that is the situa- 
tion here. 

Mr. LODGE. The rule so provides. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Well, the Chair would be impressed 
with the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts if there 
was anything on the face of the record to show that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri involves an increase in the 
appropriation. That is outside of the record, unless there is an 
admission on the part of the Senator from Missouri that it is 
going to take more than a million dollars. 

Mr. REED. I make no admission of the kind; I do not 
know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well, the Chair, to end the dis- 
cussion so far as the Chair is concerned, is of the opinion that 
when the committee seeks to change the law, any Senator has 
the right to offer an amendment also changing the law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire, then, to say a word on 
this matter. I care not whether it is the National Guard or 
the Regular Army that we are considering, this slight increase 
ought to be made, Let us consider the Regular Army. These 
men are ordinarily located in the States, at fortresses, at bar- 
racks, and places where they have their accustomed habitat, a 
place in which to live, and where they can buy food and all the 
little extras which they use at the ordinary prices charged other 
citizens, and, indeed, at less prices, because the commissary de- 
partment of ‘the Army furnishes such things at much less than 
usual prices. So that now when they are called into Mexico 
and put to additional expense there is nothing unjust or in- 
equitable in giving them a slight increase in compensation which 
will make up for the loss they sustain. 

Applying the question to the National Guard, the argument 
made is not only sound but the reasons advanced are multiplied a 
hundredfold. I have here on my desk letters from the relatives 
of men who left employments that were paying them seventy- 
five to a hundred dollars a month to go to the border to serve 
their country. 

I have letters showing that in some instances these men left 
families almost destitute, because, like other people in this 
country living upon wages, they had not laid by any consid- 
erable sum of money. I could read you letters that would touch 
the sympathy of any man who has a heart. These men are sery- 
ing on the Mexican border at $15 a month. It will scarcely buy 
their tobacco. It is true they are serving just north of the 
river. What for? To repel the marauding expeditions of Mr. 
Villa and other banditti. If they were just south of the river 
they would be doing identically the same thing, only at a point 
a few miles farther south. If they were just south of the river, 
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under the amendment proposed dy the chairman of the commit- 
tee they would get the extra pay. If they are just north of the 
river they do not get it. Their hardships, their expense, their 
danger in one place is substantially the same as it is in the 
other place. 

Mr. President, I shall take but a minute, but I want to say 
this: If we want to build up an army in the United States, if we 
want to keep the service in our Army from becoming so ob- 
noxious, so oppressive, that no young man will enter it, then we 
must start upon a new policy, or a modified policy. You can 
not get the live and energetic young men of this country to go 
into an army at starvation wages. If you mistreat the National 
Guard, now that it has been called forth and has by a ready 
response rendered a splendid service to the country, you will 
find the evil result of that mistreatment following you for many 
years, 

Let us see what happened. We had some trouble with the 
Mexican authorities, or with the alleged Mexican authorities, 
We found that our border was being invaded. We found that 
the soldiers of Mexico were recklessly firing across the line. We 
protested, yet the outrages continued. ‘The President of the 
United States exercised the patience and faith of the saints, but 
at last a condition arose that made it necessary for us to make a 
display of force. We sent all of the Regular troops we could 
muster into Mexico or along the border. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the clair). Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. REED. In a moment. There were 1,500 miles of border 
to protect. It was found that the Regular force was too small, 
although we denuded all parts of the country in order to make 
as large a force as possible, whereupon the President called 
on the National Guard. Who were they? They were young men 
engaged in every avocation in life. There were lawyers, there 
were physicians, there were mechanics, there were laborers, 
there were farmers. They were living in their quiet homes, sur- 
rounded by their families, and were engaged In occupations that 
enabled them to make good livings, Within a few hours’ time 
after the order was issued these young men abandoned their 
avocations and their homes and met at the places appointed for 
mobilization. They responded on the instant. In my State 
nearly the entire number were in their various armories within 
six hours after the order was issued; and I do not claim that 
Missouri did any better than other States. They arrived at the 
border as quickly as the War Department could prepare to 
moye them. The delays incident to their movements, if there 
were delays, are chargeable to the Regular Army organization 
and not to the volunteers. Some of them could not be moved 
at once. 

I am informed that when a New Jersey regiment went to 
get its guns it was discovered that the Regular Army officers 
had sent the guns to Plattsburg. I am informed that shoes 
could not be furnished in some instances. Such conditions can 
not be charged to the National Guard, It must be charged to 
those officers of the Army whose business it was to have on 
hand the necessary supplies to move troops. 

These young men went down into the Mexican country or 
along the border. ‘Their families, their dependents, they them- 
selves were deprived of the ordinary wage and income which 
had been received. Whenever you say to the young men of this 
country that under circumstances of that kind our Government 
will exact from them great sacrifices, and that it will in no way 
respond to the call 6f humanity or to the voice of equity, you 
will make it impossible to maintain such an organization as the 
National Guard. You will be relegated for your support in the 
hour of emergency to the Regular Army of the United States, 
service in which is already so obnoxious to our people that it 
has been found impossible, in something like three or four 
months’ time, to get 20,000 recruits. You can not maintain an 
army by such policies. You men who vote away millions of 
the people’s money for cannon, for fortresses, for ships, for 
rifles, and for munitions, will, if you continue to pursue this 
narrow and archaic policy that has been abandoned by every 
civilized country on earth toward our men, find yourselves with 
guns but without men ready to handle them, with cannon but 
without men prepared to use them, you will haye fortresses 
empty of men. 

The Senator from California rose a little while ago. 
he desire to interrogate me? 

Mr. WORKS. It seems that for the present, at least, the war 
in Mexico is over. Peace has been declared. I wanted to ask 
the Senator whether he does not think it would be far better, 
in the interest of the country and of these militiamen as well, 


Does 


that they should be allowed to return to their homes and their 
business? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, of course that question is entirely 
aside from the one I am discussing, and it invites me into a 
very broad field. 

Mr. WORKS. Notwithstanding that, I should like to have 
the Senator’s views upon that subject. 

Mr. REED, The point of the question now under considera- 
tion is that these men are now engaged in this service. The 
length of time they may be engaged in the service is indefinite. 
The question I am discussing is how we should treat these men 
while thus engaged in the service. 

Mr. WORKS. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. I am not discussing the ques- 
tion how long they ought to be kept there, nor am I discussing 
the general Mexican policy of the administration. But since 
the Senator has asked me this question, I answer him that I 
am unable to answer the question, as I think the Senator is 
unable to answer it, as I think every other man in the Senate 
is unable to answer it, because in the nature of things we do 
not know and can not have up-to-date information with refer- 
ence to just what is transpiring in Mexico. 

Mr. WORKS, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. REED. Let me finish this answer to make plain what 
I have said. To my mind this is apparent: That our Mexican 
neighbor, involved as it was and still is in the turmoil of war, 
rapine, murder, and anarchy, nevertheless had cultivated an 
idea that it was big enough and potential enough to set at 
defiance the Government and people of the United States. Our 
President did not want to go to Mexico and slaughter its people, 
as he could have slaughtered them; neither did he want to 
sow the seeds of that hatred which springs from war and from 
conquest. Perhaps there were many other evils he desired to 
avoid. But in order to prevent a continuance of the outrages 
being perpetrated and to bring Mexico to its senses he made a 
show of force, and with the further thought undoubtedly that 
if Mexico did not come to its senses, and if worst had to come 
to worst, we would be prepared to strike with promptness and 
deadly effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri now yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED, No; I will not yield until I have finished, and 
then I will yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All right. 

Mr. REED. What has been the result of the President's 
rigorous action? Mexico has shown a disposition to yield. It 
looks as though Mexico is coming to its senses. Nevertheless it 
may be necessary to keep our troops along the border for some 
time in order that we may complete our negotiations, and it 
may be advisable even beyond the period of negotiations to keep 
our troops in Mexico or in proximity to the Mexican line, so 
that our negotiations will bear the fruitage of action and con- 
summation. My own private judgment—I have spoken thus 
far solely my own personal views—but even in a more confined 
sense expressing my own private opinion, I think that it may 
very likely be necessary to keep troops along the Mexican border 
for some little time in the future. What will transpire in that 
country I can not tell, but if I were myself charged with this 
responsibility I would not withdraw a man or a gun until I 
was satisfied that we were substantially through with the 
Mexican trouble. 

But, Mr, President, that is all aside from the question. The 
men are there. It is the settled policy of this country to pay 
our men in foreign service a 20 per cent increase, This bill pro- 
vides for it. All that I am asking is that the man who is just 
north of the Mexican border, guarding our people, their prop- 
erty, and their homes, shall be treated as though he were just 
south of the Mexican line. The Regular Army officers and the 
Regular Army men who are south of the Mexican line are doing 
just the same kind of service that the militia officers and the 
militiamen are doing just north of the line. Neither are engaged 
in actual war. Each and all are engaged in the protection of our 
country against the marauding expeditions and the unlawful 
acts of the Mexican people. Both of these classes of our sol- 
diers have been taken from their homes or from their barracks. 
They have an additional expense imposed upon them, and 
the fact ought to be recognized and some slight recompense 
made. 

Mr. President, I have here the regulations of the Canadian 
Government for the payment of its troops. I also have tables 
showing the pay of the British troops going from Great Britain, 
The first thing you find is that in Canada they pay their men 
more than we pay our soldiers. I read a letter, so that I may 
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get the figures correct. It is signed by the lieutenant colonel 
commanding the One hundred and eightieth Battalion of Cana- 
dian troops: 


I have your note of the 25th instant, and inclose you memorandum 
o pay an allowance regulations of the Canadian Army, which explains 


In addition to the pay and allowance set out herein, allowance to the 
various branches is as follows : 


Per month, 


25 
20 

In the case of a married man or where a man is the sole support of 
mother. the aboye rates apply, so that a private soldier in the field 


lag t [i | Pewee Cee, ht ee ee ee ASE 


would receive $1 per day, 10 cents field 
per month to his wife or mother, if he is sole support. 
In addition, the country has been organized into various districts, in 
a patriotic fund, where the citizens have donated funds for need 
soldiers’ families, based approximately on $3 for each child up to 1 
ears of age. This is outside of the Government, however, although it 
s universal. | 
* 


owance per day, and $20 


* »* * * . 


* 
Yo y truly, 
2 Lieut 6 
outenant Co om 
One hundred and eightieth O. 8. Battalion. 


Now, here is the table: 
Regimental rates, Canadian forces. 


Pay: allow- 

ance, 

Per 

month. 

$6. 00 $60. 00 

5.00 60. 00 

4.00 50. 00 

3.00 40. 00 

2.00 30. 00 

Command pay (in addition to rank) a 

sounn in addition to rank) a 205 Spake BS eee 
‘@YMASters. .....-.....22..2eee ari . 

---| 3,00 +75 | 40.00 

) 

2.00 60 

2.00 n 

1. 80 . 20 25. 00 

Orderly- room cler ks 1. 50 r 

Pay sergeants 1.50 +20 25. 00 

Battalion sergeant ee ie E 
Com sergeant majors.......... - . 

pany 1.50 +20} 28. 00 

ee 1 25 
© * > 

Privates... = 1. 00 . 10 20. 00 


Mr. President, that is what is being done in Canada. For the 
information of the Members of the Senate who are here consid- 
ering this bill I have here a table showing the pay of the British 
Government for English soldiers, which I will insert. I also 
insert table showing the additional pay granted Australian and 
New Zealand troops, 

A table showing the average weekly allowance made by the 
British Government to the families of all classes of English 
soldiers in active service is given below. These figures represent 
the allowance to families not living in public quarters. The 
families who do live in public quarters receive approximately 
one-half as much: 


Each motherless child.. 


CANADA, 


in ee + e a m a e 


Wife and one child 
Wife and two children_ 
Wife and three children 
Wit G00: 200P CRT eee ate SSO 


NEW ZEALAND, 


nameg 
SSSRA 


Wife only 3.05 
Wife and one child 4. 24 
Wife and two childre 5. 08 
Wife and three children 5. 59 
Wife and four children y —ñłé64:ſ 08 
AUSTRALIA, 
Wenn. T——:?ͥ5n AOSE A EEE o) 
Wife and one chilad_______ »»» fe ky EET T 
Wie and two: ares TL — ä y 
ee ¶ðy d : 
‘Wife and four children „4c 1 


In addition to the extra pay and special allowances above 
shown, Mr. President, the British Government by an act of 
Parliament has created what is known as the statutory com- 
mittee of the Royal Patriotic Corporation, This or- 
ganization has branches or is empowered to establish branches 
in all parts of the Empire, or at least of England proper. Very 
briefly, the commission is directed to make inquiry into the 
condition of the families of all the soldiers, and out of the public 
funds as well as out of private subscriptions and donations to 
take care of these families according to their necessities. 

What I am asking now is a very small thing. It is that the 
volunteer soldier serving on the Mexican line and just north of 
that line shall receive the same pay that he would if he were 
just south of the line. He is, in fact, engaged in the foreign 
service, for he is, in fact, defending us against a foreign people; 
but his service happens to be limited to patrolling the northern 
side of the Rio Grande. It seems to me the question is not 
open to dispute; the justice and equity of the proposition ought 
to commend it to all men. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to a case in Topeka, Kans., where the 
family of a soldier are living on one meal a day. Corpl. 
Walter F. Beltz, who has always been regarded as a steady 
young man and was employed by the Santa Fe Railroad Co. for 
a salary of something like $75 or $80 a month, is in camp at Hagle 
Pass, Tex. His wife recently wrote to him as follows: 


I don't know what we will do if you can not get awa. 
for everything goes wrong. V fa is ng. I only get one meal a 
ar Jess and I eat bread and coffee; So 
children] an egg. We can not get things to eat. 
and I can not get work. I tried laundries and restaurants, 
town is full of help. Next week maybe I can get work. 
. the kids, but will have to. The laundries pay 90 cents a day and 

er. 


The Topeka Capital, commenting on the young man, says 
that— 


Corpl. Beltz is 1 as one of the steadlest young men in the 


or; tion. He this morning he had been working at the Santa 
Fe shops regularly for seven years before the guard was called out. 
He and his wife have been POTER a small home at 100 Hast Flor- 
ence Avenue, rural route 27. e payments were $25.25 a month. 
Beltz’s salary from the Goyernment is $80 a month. He figures he 
can send most of it home. 


He said in an interview relative to his situation: 


I want to see this thing through, but now the building and loan 
association has notified — wife that if the payments are not made 
proupa we will lose our home, and one meal a day, If this goes on, 

don’t know what I will do. They told me in Topeka before we came 
here that Topeka would take care of my wife and children, 

But, Mr. President, the home communities should not be 
required to take care of soldiers’ families. The Government 
should do this, and not permit them to be left as objects of 
charity. We have a chance in a small way now to relieve the 
distress which exists in many communities by a slight increase 
in the salaries of soldiers, The young man I have mentioned 
is an officer receiving $30 per month, while the privates re- 
ceive only half this amount, which is less than Canada and 
England are now paying, when we can well afford to pay more. 

In my heart I feel that we ought to support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri as a matter of simple 
justice, not only to the soldier serving in the field, but to the 
family at home. I therefore hope that the amendment will 
prevail. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I asked the Senator from Mis- 
souri a very simple question, whether it would not be better, 
as the war seems to be over in Mexico and peace has been 
declared, to return these militiamen to their homes and their 
business? The Senator declared that he could not answer that 
question, neither could any Member of this body. I think that 
is precisely true. I do not believe anybody can give any reason 


-why these men should be maintained where they are now. I 


do not believe anybody can give any good reason why 16,000 
or more of the regular troops are kept in Mexico under existing 
conditions. 

I maintained when the reorganization bill was under con- 
sideration that the whole scheme of federalizing the National 
Guard and compelling them to take an additional oath of alle- 
giance to the Federal Government was in violation of the ex- 
press terms of the Constitution. I have not changed my mind 
on that subject. 

I agree with the Senator from Missouri that if these men are 
to be maintained in the service they should be better paid and 
their families should be cared for. 

It is no fault of theirs that they are where they are to-day, 
in a service that, I think, is unnecessary and a burden of ex- 
pense to the Government. 

I have seen so much of politics in the Executive Department 
of the Government and in the Congress of the United States that 
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I am afraid that I have become oversuspicious of any movement 
that is made like the one that is going on in the Mexican situa- 
tion. I am firmly convinced that the Regular soldiers are kept 
in Mexico and that the militia have been called to the border 
for political reasons. I hope, Mr. President, I am mistaken. 

We have witnessed something here this morning that leads 
me to that same conclusion. We have been talking here off and 
on about the child-labor bill. That bill has been hanging on 
here during all the present session of Congress and I believe 
at previous sessions. Suddenly, and just near the close of the 
session, the President of the United States comes down to the 
Capitol and demands, we are told, that that bill shall be taken 
up by the Congress and passed. And it is a bill that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has in the most solemn way declared 
to be unconstitutional legislation. Why is action upon it de- 
manded at the present time? 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, the Senator has—— 

Mr. WORKS. I decline to yield to the Senator for the mo- 
ment, as he was not willing to extend that courtesy to me. I 
will yield in a moment, however. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. WORKS. Why this haste in calling for this particular 
bill that has been before the Senate for so long, and just at a 
time when both the President and Members of Congress are 
anxious that this session should close? There can be but one 
answer to that question. Everybody knows on both sides of the 
Chamber what the object of it is. It is well understood that that 
sort of legislation is demanded by public sentiment and that the 
passage of the bill will be popular with the voters of this 
country, . 

I am not saying this, Mr. President, in any sense of opposi- 
tion to the child-labor bill. I have very grave doubts myself 
as to the constitutionality of that kind of legislation. I am 
very much in favor of the principle involved in it, and it is a 
question which may be legitimately submitted to the courts of 
the country and left to their decision. I have felt all along dis- 
posed to support it and leave the courts to determine whether 
it is constitutional or unconsitutional. If I were clear in my 
own mind, if I were perfectly satisfied, that this was uncon- 
stitutional legislation I should feel that it was my duty to 
oppose it and vote against it, and I think every Member of this 
body who sincerely believes that that sort of legislation is un- 
constitutional should do his duty as a Member of the Senate and 
cast his vote against it, whatever might be the consequences. 

I am sorry to say that I haye not given the matter that careful 
study and consideration that I think every Senator should give 
it in order that I may be able to satisfy my own mind as to 
whether it can be sustained in the courts or not. 

Mr. President, we are going to great lengths not only in the 
use of the Army—a part of which I think belongs to the States— 
but we are piling up an enormous debt and an expense that the 
taxpayers of this country will have to meet, and somebody, 
sooner or later, will be called upon to answer for it. Perhaps 
the chairman of the committee, who must be in the confidence 
of the HRxecutlve Department, and who, I have no doubt, knows 
more about the necessities of the case than I or any other 
Member of the Senate, could answer the question that I have 
asked the Senator from Missouri, who has declared his inability 
to answer ıt, as to whether it would not be better for the coun- 
try and for the members of the militia that they should be al- 
lowed to return to their homes and to their business? Can the 
Senator from Oregon answer the question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think any 
Senator, as the Senator from Missouri has stated, can answer, 
nor do I think the President himself can answer, whether it 
would be necessary to call the troops home, or proper to call 
them home, for no man in the Senate, I conceive, knows ex- 
actly the situation there and the delicacy of the situation. I 
doubt very much if the President himself could say that it 
would be proper at this time to bring the troops away. Per- 
sonally I should be glad to see them come away to-morrow. 

Mr. WORKS. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President. Does 
the Senator from Oregon know why and for what purpose the 
large regular force is still kept in Mexico? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am only advised about it, as is the 
Senator from California, by what the newspapers say. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, we are legislating here 
with respect to the enormous expenses that are created by just 
that thing—the keeping of the regular soldiers in Mexico and 
the necessity growing out of it, the guarding of the border by 
the militia, It seems to me that the Senator from Oregon, who 
is urging this legislation and these large appropriations, should 
have some idea as to why and for what purpose these appro- 
c have become necessary and why they should be con- 
tinued, 


Now, if the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] desires to 
submit any questions, I shall be glad to yield for that purpose. 
[A pause.] Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is other- 
wise engaged, and I have said nearly all I desire to say at 
present on this subject. 

I am feeling the situation pretty strongly myself. My mind 
reyolts against some of the things we are doing. I think we 
have gone beyond all reason in the appropriations that we are 
about to make. I do not think this Congress will ever be able 
to justify itself for these appropriations in the minds of the 
people of this country. I think Members of Congress can 
hardly justify themselves in their own judgment and con- 
science. There is a force behind them, pressing for legislation 
of this kind; a force that I think is illegitimate, based upon 
false grounds and false reasons that I think ought not to con- 
trol the action of Congress; but I am certain that it does. 

I suggested a moment ago that I should be glad to submit 
to ony question which the Senator from Missouri desired to 
ask. 

Mr. REED. My question is a very simple one, Before I ask 
it, however, I want to say to the Senator from California that I 
hope he did not misunderstand my declining to yield to him at 
a particular moment as a discourtesy. It was not so meant. 
There was a certain thing which I was saying, and I only 
wanted to conclude it. I yielded to the Senator as soon as I 
was through with that particular statement.. I am sure the 
Senator from California will understand that it was not out of 
a. failure to haye a proper regard for him that I declined to 
yield on the instant. 8 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has 
always been courteous to me. T have no reason to complain of 
his failure to yield at the time to which he refers. 

Mr. REED. The only question I desired to ask the Senator 
from California was, whether, when he made the statement that 
the President had declared the child-labor bill to be uncon- 
stitutional, he referred to the statement which the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] had put into the Recorp on July 21 of this 
year, 

Mr. WORKS. I have not read the statement as it was placed 
in the Recorp by thé Senator from Idaho, but I read what was 
stated by the President in his book, and I presume it is the same, 
though I do not know. 

Mr. REED. Very well. That was all I desired to ask. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, what is the matter now 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have an amendment to offer, but there 
being an amendment pending, I shall withhold my amendment 
for the present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong this de- 
bate, yet I can not allow to go unnoticed the statement of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] that soldiers are being 
kept in Mexico for political reasons only. That is an ungen- 
erous statement. It is one that I should not have been surprised 
to have heard from some sources, but I am surprised to hear it 
from the Senator from California. : 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I said that I hoped I was mis- 
taken, If the Senator from Missouri can now convince me that 
I am mistaken, I shall be glad to correct any statement that I 
have made; but I understood the Senator to say that he was not 
able to answer the question with respect to what was going on 
down in Mexico. 

Mr. REED, When I said I could not tell what the present 
conditions were I referred to the negotiations that are going on. 
I was dealing with the particular present situation and to the 
attitude of the Mexican authorities. As to those matters I said 
I was not informed. That, however, did not imply that I was 
utterly ignorant of some plain and bald facts. 

The Senator from California states that he will change his 
opinion, as he expressed it a few moments ago, if he is con- 
vinced. I do not undertake to convince the Senator, but I do 
undertake to demonstrate that the charge that the troops were 
sent to the Mexican border for political purposes is an unfair 
charge. : 7 

What was the situation? For months the Mexican leaders had 
been showing a constantly increasing disregard of the rights of 
this country. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Californin? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. As the Senator from Missouri is attempting 
to prove that I have been unfair, he certainly should be fair 
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himself in stating the proposition. I did not refer tø the send- 
ing of the troops to the border at a time when it might have been 
fairly stated that it was necessary. I was talking about the 
present condition of maintaining them on the border. 

Mr. REED, So that the Senator now agrees—and therefore I 
omit what I was going to say on that point—that there was a 
necessity for sending the troops to the border; that that was 
a patriotic act, for, if the necessity existed, the act must have 
been patriotic. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. REED. And it was a just act, for if the necessity existed, 
then it was just to send them. And it was a wise act, for if the 
necessity existed, then it was wise to meet that necessity. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I insist upon it that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri shall be fair about this matter. I made no 
admission; I have not agreed that it was necessary to send 
the troops there in the beginning. My remarks applied to an- 
other and a different time. I have not said anything about the 
necessity of sending them there. 

Mr. REED, ‘Then, Mr. President, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia does not admit that it was necessary to send the troops 
there in the first instance, I shall have to try to show that it 
was, I was engaged in doing so when the Senator from Cali- 
fornia rose and made the statement which led me to conclude 
that he made the admission. 

Beginning just where I left off, this constantly increasing 
menace from Mexico culminated in an inyasion of our country 
by a Mexican force and in the firing upon United States troops 
and the killing of women and children. This occurred at Co- 
lumbus, N. Mex., at Big Bend, Tex., and at many other places 
circumstances of the most aggravating nature transpired. I 
do not propose to argue that, under such conditions, it was right 
and proper for the President to send a sufficient force of men to 
protect our border. Opinions may differ as to how far he 
ought to have gone beyond the border, or as to whether war 
should have been declared or not; but opinions among patriotic 
American people can not differ as to his right and duty to 
protect the border. ; 

I come to the other question. If these troops are not imme- 
diately called back, the Senator from California suspects that 
politics are being played. -Why should they be called back? 
That is a question that a man ought to be ready to answer 
before he charges a base motive to the President of the United 
States. Are conditions in Mexico those of established peace 
and order? Have the banditti of that country been yet sup- 
pressed? Are Villa and his rapers and burners and murderers 
yet annihilated or captured? Is there a living man who can 
guarantee that, if the forces of the United States were with- 
drawn to-night, by to-morrow morning Mexican marauders 
might not be ravishing American women and burning American 
property and murdering American men? And until some Sena- 
tor can stand on this floor and demonstrate that those con- 
ditions will not obtain, it ill becomes him to charge the Presi- 
dent with playing politics merely because he keeps a force 
along the Mexican border. 

The Senator further charges that the President is playing 
politics because a few days ago he suggested to the Democratic 
leaders the wisdom and desirability of passing at this session 
of Congress a child-labor bill. That was not made for the 
first time the President expressed himself in favor of the child- 
labor bill. It is well known that the President has for many 
months, if not for a longer period, been urging the passage of 
a child-labor bill. It is also well known and understood that 
the majority on this side have been in favor of the enactment 
of a child-labor bill; but that there were many other measures 
which some of the Senators thought of equal importance and 
therefore desired to get through before this session of Congress 
should come to a close. Accordingly it had been tentatively 
agreed between some of the Senators on each side that the child- 
labor bill and the immigration bill should go over until early 
in the next session and be set down for action upon a day 
certain, and this not because of any lack of interest in the 
child-labor bill, for the action that was contemplated would 
haye insured a speedy result. Yet so anxious was the Presi- 
dent for action upon the bill that he did substantially what he 
has done on other bills—he came here and said, “If you can 
possibly do it, include this bill in your budget for this term.” 

Now, this strange thing happens. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia, if he can be catalogued politically, would be classed as 
a Progressive; he would be included with that great number, 
more than 4,000,000, who repudiated the old party standard 
and who marched out under a new banner, which was to lead 
to the heights of legislative achievement and reform, The 


protection of children was one of the avowed principles of the 
LIII— 730 


Progressive element of the Republican Party. now unhappily in- 
nocuous, dead, and almost forgotten. The President has been 
for child-labor legislation ever since he was convinced that it 
could be constitutionally enacted. Other men who had doubts 
as to its constitutionality have been studying the question and 
changing their minds. It would seem to me that an earnest 
champion of child-labor legislation, one whose heart bleeds over 
the wrongs of children, one whose tender soul is wrought with 
agony because of the oppression and the crushing of the young 
lives of children, would welcome the earnest advocacy and 
support of the President and would be willing to ascribe to 
him the same high motives, the same earnest desire to aid the 
children of the land, as have inspired those who belonged to the 
Progressive element of the Republican Party. We would hardly 
expect such an act in such a cause to be charged to the base 
motive of politics, yet the Senator from California makes it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp shows that the Chair 
had announced that this amendment was agreed to. Without 
objection, the vote will be reconsidered. ‘The question now is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. LEE of Maryland. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ma. 
Bankhead Harding Norris Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Husting Overman Smoot 
Brady Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Sterling 
Broussard Jones Page Taggart 
Bryan Kenyon Penrose Thomas 
Chamberlain Kern Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton La Follette Reed Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Wadsworth 
Cummins vee, Md. Sheppard Walsh 
Curtis Lippitt Sherman Warren 
du Pont Martin, Va. Simmons Weeks 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Works 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the temporary absence 


from the Chamber of my colleague [Mr. Taccarr] on official 
business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SHarrotH] on account of death in his 
family. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I wish to announce the temporary absence 
of the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr, Varpaman] on 
official business. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senate has now assembled, 
and if its Members will bear with me one minute I will state the 
amendment we are about to vote upon, and I shall not take the 
minute, 

The law as it now stands provides extra pay of 20 per cent to 
soldiers engaged in foreign service. Under that law those of our 
troops, Regular or militia, who are south of the Mexican border 
will get a 20 per cent increase. Those who are guarding the 
Mexican border, but happen to be north of the line, will not. 
My amendment puts them all on the same basis and gives them 
the 20 per cent additional pay while serving under the orders 
of the President along the Mexican border. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, on a divi- 
sion. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in reference to the 
vote just taken, I hope the Senate will increase the appropriation 
so as to cover it, because there is absolutely not enough money 
to meet the increased charge. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of 
the committee if he can suggest to the Senate how much that 
proposition will increase the expenditures of the Government? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me say that in the estimates which 
were made by the department to cover the Regular Army, before 
the National Guard was mustered into the service, the pay of 
officers on foreign service was estimated at $300,000. That was 
sufficient to pay the Regular Army officers the 10 per cent increase 
granted by law when engaged in foreign service. Subsequently, 
when the National Guard was called into the service, a revised 
estimate was sent up, on the assumption that the National Guard 
officers and the enlisted men, too, would be called into service in 
Mexico. That estimate was $1,000,000 for the Regular Army, 
assuming that all of the Regular Army officers would be called 
out, and for the National Guard officers—practically double the 
number of the Regular Army officers—$2,178,240. So that if we 
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are going to do as the amendment proposes, pay them on the 
border just as if they were in foreign service, the amount con- 
tained in the bill is entirely insufficient. 

I have addressed myself so far only to the officers. Now, 
with reference to the enlisted men, the estimate made for the 
enlisted personnel of the Army engaged in foreign service on 
the basis of the Regular Army, before the National Guard was 
called into service, was $800,000. That was the amount fixed by 
the department. Then, later on a revised estimate was made 
when the National Guard were Federalized, and it was assumed 
that they would be put into the foreign service. The revised 
estimate for the Regular Army was $3,000,000—it was increased, 
you see—and for the National Guard, $11,469,024. Now, changes 
have been made in these figures, because the National Guard 
have not been sent across the border, so that if they are going 
to be paid for service on the border just as if they were called 
over the border increases will have to be made in the appropria- 
tion, or there will be no money with which to meet the increased 
expenditure, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator, if 
he has considered that matter, whether the amount would not 
have to be about quadrupled, or more? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. For the enlisted men it would have 
to be increased to $14,469,024, 

Mr. WARREN, And how much for the officers, if the Sena- 
tor has it there? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would be $3,178,240. 

Mr. WARREN. I think it ought to have been apparent to 
anybody that the carrying of this amendment greatly increased 
the expenses of the Army; and, of course, if we make a law 
that this allowance be paid we must appropriate the amount to 
meet the requirements of that law. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is not any question about that, 
Mr. President. The National Guard is larger, of course, than 
the Regular Army; and if we are going to give those at home 
foreign-seryice pay, in the very nature of things it must follow 
that there must be an increase in the appropriation, 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I have no objection to this 
legislation. I do not care personally. I have simply followed 
the law, and so has the committee, in undertaking to make these 
appropriations, just exactly as it exists to-day; that is, that 
there was to be an increase for foreign-service pay both for the 
officers and for the enlisted men. Now, if we change that and 
allow men in the continental United States foreign-service pay, 
it must follow that the appropriation will have to be increased. 
I am only suggesting to the Senate that in view of the action 
of the Senate just now we ought, in order to be just to these 
men, to increase the appropriation to meet the requirements. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think it is the duty of the 
chairman, in behalf of the committee, to enlarge the appro- 
priation sufficiently to cover the legislation which precedes it. 
Doubtless the chairman will offer an amendment to cover this. 
We have now on Mexican soil perhaps nine or ten thousand 
men, and we have on the border on this side probably 180,000 
or 140,000 or perhaps 150,000 men all told. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if we are to give added pay 
to the National Guard who are on American soil on the border, I 
will ask the chairman of the committee whether or not there 
will be a clamor for added pay from the National Guard who 
are in mobilization camps throughout the country? They have 
left their gainful occupations and are mobilized. The climate 
in which they are may be a little more healthful or it may not 
be as desirable. It seems to me that this will be a discrimina- 
tion against the National Guard in the mobilization camps 
that will cause a fresh agitation. I should like the chairman's 
opinion on that point. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not any question but that re- 
quests will be made to Congress to grant it, Mr. President. 

If I may do so in this connection, I think it is proper for me 
to say very briefly that as an economic proposition there is 
not any question but that there is very much of force and reason 
in the insistence that the National Guard ought to be paid 
more; but in making provision for extra pay for the National 
Guard we ought to bear in mind the fact that unless we make 
the same provision for the Regular Army, in the very nature of 
things we can not have a Regular Army. That is a funda- 
mental proposition. I admit the small pay of these guardsmen. 
I admit the hardship that is perpetrated against their families 
because of their absence. It has been sought to alleviate that 
hardship by allowing those who have dependents to go home. 
Now, Mr. President; I appeal to such a ed soldier 
as George Washington to establish the fact that it is abso- 
lutely unwise and uneconomic to treat one branch of the sery- 
ice differently from any other branch of the service. If you 


treat the National Guard on better terms than you treat the 
Regular Army, you must abandon the Regular Army, because 


no man will enlist in it. On the other hand, if you treat the 
Regular Army better than you do the National Guard, the 
National Guard will go out of existence, because it has been said 
by abler men than I that a country can not defend itself on 
its 8 The patriotism of a people will not defend the 
people. 

I am not protesting against the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. I cheerfully accept the proposition of the Sena- 
tor; but I appeal to the Senate that it should treat all branches 
of the service upon terms of exact equality and justice. 

Mr. President, I did not expect to have to refer to it, but I am 
going to refer to the statement of Washington on that subject 
and the difficulties which he encountered because of the fact 
that different branches of the service were being treated dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, do I understand the Senator 
claims that the amendment as now drawn will not apply to the 
Regular Army man serving on the Mexican border the same as 
it does to the militiaman serving on the Mexican border? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not the amendment before me, 
but I understood the amendment applied to the National Guard. 

Mr. REED. I think it applies to all of them. I simply in- 
serted in the language of the Senator’s own amendment certain 
words which would include in the extra-pay premium those sol- 
diers who are serving along the Mexican border under the orders 
of mo President. I think he is discussing a question out of the 
record, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I am discussing out of the record, 
I have not departed very far from the example of my illustrious 
predecessor. 

Mr. REED. I know that is true; I seldom keep in the record, 
but the chairman of the committee always keeps in the record. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I try to do so. 

Mr. REED. Therefore I thought I was doing him a kindness 
if I asked him if the language 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the Senator for calling my 
attention to it, and I will try to keep within the record. I hope 
the Senator will, too. f 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think the Senator’s amendment is: 


For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men on foreign 
service 


Mr. REED. That is your amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was trying to read it with the Sen- 
ator’s included. Here is your amendment: 
or under the call 
border, whether pete Be boi ign Stee the, 
enlisted men of the Organized Militia or 
or drafted into the service of the United 8 

It seems to me that that is limited to the National Guard. 

Mr. REED. If the chairman please, the purpose of the amend- 
ment that you offered was to furnish the additional pay for 
Regulars serving in the foreign service and for the National 
Guard sent into the foreign service, The Regulars already get 
it. You propose to include the Militia or the National Guard. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So that they will get it. 

Mr. REED. Now, all my amendment does is, in substance, 
to say that anyone serving along the Mexican border shall be 
treated as in the foreign service. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Whether Regular or National Guards- 
man. 

Mr. REED. I did not mean to limit the amendment so that 
it would cut out a Regular serving either north or south of 
the line, and I am perfectly willing to submit to any amend- 
ment the chairman may suggest that will clear that difficulty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is barely possible that I am mis- 
taken in the point I made that the Senator's amendment only 
applied to the National Guard. If it is the purpose of the Sen- 
ator to include the Regular Army, I am not going to make any 
protest, but I think an increased appropriation will have to be 
made. I will suggest that later. 

Mr. REED. I suggest to the chairman to tell us how much 
we need. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill ts still in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to offer an amendment. On page 
74, after line 5, I move to insert: 

at Key 


For the a of land near or adjoining Fort Taylor 
West, Fla., $150,000, or so much thereof as the ee of War may 
deem necessary. 


This was recommended, First an appropriation was made for 
additional land at Fort Taylor in 1906. At that time the de- 
partment recommended $200,000, and $100,000 was appropriated. 
Since then for the fiscal year 1910 an estimate for an additional 


rotecting the Mexican 
nited States, includin, 
National Guard when call 
tates. 
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$150,000 was submitted and a recommendation was made, but 
no appropriation was made. 

I have a letter from the Secretary of War to the effect that 
the acquisition of this land is necessary for military purposes, 
and it is estimated that the sum of $150,000 will be required to 
procure the land needed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the date of the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The date of the letter is January 7, 1916. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator read the letter? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I will have it read. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator if that estimate was 
made through the Treasury Department in the regular way? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was not estimated for the year 1917, 
but it was estimated before and the department required this 
appropriation. I will state that Key West is a very important 
point. It is a tactical point. If an enemy should occupy Key 
West he would have complete control of the Gulf and it would 
be right close to Guantanamo and almost in the immediate 
vicinity of the Panama Canal. ‘The department feels and has 
felt the necessity of this appropriation ever since 1906. I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. The reason why I asked the Senator was, not 
along the lines he is pursuing, but in the division of the work of 
the Senate committees. When the military appropriation supply 
bill was taken from the Appropriations Committee and turned 
over to the Military Committee that committee retained, under 
Senate rules, for itself the consideration of all the enlargements 
and the extension of posts, except for shooting galleries and 
matters of drill of that kind. I wanted to see what this 
particular addition was for, It should have gone to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the sundry civil bill, but it is too 
late to put it there now. 

I wish to know whether this is an emergency or if there is 
any reason why it should go in the bill this year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do think it is. The people there think 
so and the department has thought that it is needed, and that 
it is a very important matter. I suppose myself that perhaps it 
belongs in the fortifications bill or the sundry civil bill, but it 
was not proposed in either of those bills, and not having been 
taken care of there I have offered it now. I find that the last 
appropriation for some additional land at Fort Taylor was in 
the act of March 2, 1907, making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908. So 
it has appeared heretofore in this bill and I am following that 
precedent in offering the amendment at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
what is the extent of the work at that point. How large a 
garrison have we there, how much land have we, and what is 
the purpose in obtaining the land to be acquired? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is shown especially on a drawing 
which I have and which I am unable to describe in detail but 
I will hand it to the Senator. The area indicated in this 
map by the red is the present land owned there and the land 
intended to be covered by the amendment is that included in 
the red lines. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I wanted to get at was the 
size of the post. What is the size of the post? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have a small garrison there now be- 
cause they have not room and quarters for more. They need 
more. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
rison? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the claim. There are strips of 
land between the present holdings that ought to be owned by 
the Government so as to make it a solid holding. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is a little curious to me, in 
view of the importance the Senator attaches to it, that this has 
not been taken care of before. I have understood that there is 
a very small garrison there that did not require very much 
room. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Wyoming that in former days there were always two batteries 
of Artillery stationed there, and I do not believe they have 
quarters for a much larger force. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; and one of them has been withdrawn 
on account of the lack of facilities. 

Mr. DU PONT. It was withdrawn for service on the Canal 
Zone, which has swept the Atlantic coast of its garrisons. So 
that the size of the garrison is no indicatior of the importance 
of the post. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to read into the Recorp 
just one paragraph of the letter of the War Department which 
has been cited by the Senator from Florida giving the reason 
why an estimate was not furnished and, to my mind, a reason 
why, if this appropriation is made, it should go elsewhere: 


For an enlargement of the gar- 


In view of the impracticability of covering all military needs in the 
estimates submitted for a single fiscal year, and of the existence of other 
and more urgent necessities than the acquisition of additional land at 
Fort Taylor, no estimate for that purpose was submitted to Congress for 
the fiscal year 1915. It may be said, however, that the acquisition of 
this land is necessary for military purposes, and that it is estimated 
Lip ie sum of $150,000 will be required to procure the additional land 
needed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to have the letter read or printed 
in the RECORD. r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will ask for a division. I will first ask 
to have the letter read which I sent to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 7, 1916. 
Hon, Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate. 

MY Dean SENATOR: Referring to your letter of December 24, 1915, 
relative to the plans of the department as to the acquisition of addi- 
tional land at Fort Taylor, Fla., I beg to inform you that for a number 
of years past it has been view of the department that additional 
land should be acquired at that fort in order to permit the erection 
thereon of accommodations for the Artillery garrison for the coast 
fortifications at Key West. 

As you are aware, the hurricane of 1909 destroyed so many of the 
buildings at Key West Barracks that It was necessary to reduce the 
garrison te one company, which is practically only a care-taking detach- 
ment for the armament, Under the adopted policy of the War Depart- 
ment, 6 of the 10 companies required to provide one manning detail 
for the fortifications at Fort Taylor should be composed of regular Coast 
Artillery troops and the remaining four companies of militia Coast 
Artillery troops. Because of the nature of the site at Fort Taylor and 
of the location of the batteries, it is impracticable to build a t on 
the prenent reservation at Fort Taylor, with due regard to its ultimate 
deve neues for the complete regular garrison required. 

Under date of December 15, 1906, an estimate was submitted for 
$200,000 for the purchase of land adjacent to Fort Taylor upon which 
to erect bulldings for a Coast Artillery post. The amount W 
however, was but $100,000, which was found sufficient to acquire only 
the land shown in solid red on the accompanying tracing. ‘To acquire 
the additional land needed, which is that outlined in red on the accom- 
panying tracing, an estimate for an additional $150,000 was submitted 
‘or the fiscal year 1910, but no appropriation was made by Congress at 
that time or subsequently. 

In view of the impracticability of covering all military needs in the 
estimates submitted for a single fiscal vear, and of the existence of 
other and more urgent necessities than the acquisition of additional 
land at Fort Taylor, no estimate for that purpose was submitted to 
Congress for the fiscal year 1917. It may be said, however, that the 
acquisition of this land is necessary for military purposes, and that it 
is estimated that the sum of $150,000 will be required to procure the 
additional land needed. 

Very sincerely, LINDLEY M. GARRISON, 
Z Secretary of War. 

Mr. DU PONT. I desire to say that the conditions which ex- 
isted then are very different from the conditions which exist 
to-day, and it seems to me important that this land should be 
purchased, because 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator allow a ques- 
tion? What particular difference is there in the conditions 
now and when the letter was written? 

Mr. DU PONT. When the letter was written the general 
feeling of lack of preparation, commonly known as “ prepared- 
ness,” had not made itself fully felt in the country. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course the Senator did not fail 
to notice the date of the letter. 

Mr. DU PONT. The 7th of January. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The 7th of last January. Not such 
a great length of time has passed. 

Mr. DU PONT. Not a great length of time, but the feeling 
had not reached its apogee at that date. I think a letter written 
to-day probably would be a little more earnest. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that we have the fortifications; we have 
the guns mounted and no garrison to serve them, and no room 
to make proper accommodations for the quartering of the neces- 
sary troops. It seems to me to be a most unwise course to spend 
enormous sums for coast fortifications and then make no pro- 
yision to meet the needs of those who are to garrison them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘T call attention to the fact that the Secre- 
tary of War stated in this letter that this additional land is 
needed there, that it is important it should be provided for, and 
that an estimate of $150,000 has been made for that purpose. 
I hope the Senate will allow it to go into conference, 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the area? How many acres of 
land? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am unable to state the precise area. The 
drawing attached to the letter of the Secretary of War which 
I have here shows the situation. The present holding is in the 
shape of a small area disconnected by private holdings, and 
they wish to connect up the reservation so that it will be one 
solid body, and that they may utilize it as such. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator know how the Govern- 
ment happened to get into the possession of land situated in that 
way, with private holdings between the Government property? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I really do not know how that happened. 
The department recommended an appropriation of $200,000 away 
back in 1906. Congress allowed only $100,000, and I presume 
they bought to that extent and had to quit. I do not know what 
else it was, but Congress allowed only $100,000, and the depart- 
ment has since recommended $150,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It occurs to me that if the men who made 
that purchase were as wise as men ordinarily are they would 
have purchased a compact piece of land and not gone scattering 
around and purehased pieces disconnected with each other. I 
know nothing about it, however. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume they expected that an appropria- 
tion would be provided later so as to complete their plans, but 
it has neyer been done up to this time, and that is the object 
of the amendment I now offer. They recommended it in 1910, 
as I said, and they have since stated that it is necessary for 
their requirements there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me a rather peculiar circum- 
stance that we propose to appropriate $150,000 to buy land and 
do not know how much land we are going to buy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It may be that is the way the Government 
does business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not want the Senator to imagine that 
the department is as ignorant on that subject as Iam. I can 
not state how much land they intend to buy. They furnished a 
diagram showing precisely what the land is, but I can not figure 
from that diagram the precise number of acres. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would not a telephone message to the 
department get us that information? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Undoubtedly precisely what the area is 
that they require can be ascertained. Then, another thing. It 
may be that when they go to purchase this land if, as this 
amendment will allow them to do, they can procure what they 
need for less than $150,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, we do not expect that they 
will do that if we make an appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If they find that they can get more for 
$150,000 than they at present contemplate, they will not use 
the additional amount. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We need not anticipate that. We simply 
pay $150,000 for whatever land is mapped out on this chart. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am sure I can not say as to that; but 
they estimate that $150,000 will purchase the land which they 
need there. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. I have on several occasions tried to 
keep the deficit from becoming so large that it would swamp 
the Government, but I have not had great success in my former 
efforts, and I will content myself with what I have said on 
this matter. Of course, the amendment is subject to a point 
of order. I am not going to make it if the Senators having 
charge of the bill do not choose to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected after a division. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have had my clerk 
make an estimate as to the amount of increase necessary, but 
I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to 
the fact that while this change is being made in the law there 
is no reason why it should not apply to officers as well as 
the enlisted personnel. I am going to suggest an amendment 
applying the rule he has adopted with reference to enlisted men 
to the officers as well. 

Mr. REED. I have no objection to the Senator putting that 
in now or putting it in in conference. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not know whether we could do it 
in conference, because it changes the law. I think it had better 
be done here. I offer as an amendment what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the same amendment that was 
agreed to? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, No; this applies to officers. I ask to 
have reconsidered the vote by which the former amendment 
Was adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out on page 27, lines 21 to 24, inclusive, 
and insert: 


For additional 10 2 cent increase of pay of cars on foreign service 
9 


or under the call of the President engaged 8 ecting the Mexican 
border, whether serving within or without the United States, including 
officers of the Organized Militia or National Guard, when called or 
drafted into the service of the United States, $3,178,240. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state that I followed the exact 
language the Senator used in reference to the enlisted men, and 
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that raised the appropriation from $500,000 to $3,158,240. That 
covers the officerial arm of the National Guard. 

Mr. REED. The officers and men. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee? Is it his interpretation of that language that 
it will give to the National Guard officers whether or not they 
are on the border foreign-service pay? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it covers them all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the discussion that has gone on this morning. My 
impression was in the midst of that discussion that it was the 
object of the Senator from Missouri to give foreign-service pay 
to Regulars and National Guardsmen who were engaged in pro- 
tecting the border. 

Mr. REED. That was my purpose, and I think that is the 
language employed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in entire accord with the purpose 
of the Senator from Missouri, but my impression is that this 
language will give foreign-service pay to National Guard officers 
and enlisted men who are still in their State camps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am inclined to think so myself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think that was the object of the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. The amendment I prepared will not do it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me read it to the Senator. Here 
is the way the original amendment I suggested reads: 


For additional 20 cent increase of of officers on forel; 
including enlisted men of the Militia or Nationa 
when called or drafted into the service of the United States. 


That is the original amendment. 
: an Senator proposes to amend that so that it would read as 
‘ollows: 


For additional 20 per cent increase of pa 
service or under the call of th pwd 


serv- 
Guard 


of enlisted men on forci 


e Presid: engaged in protectin e 
Mexican border, wi within or ian the United Stat 


including enlisted men of the Or, 8 National Guard 
when called or drafted into the service of the United States. 

I think it covers all, Mr. President. I hardly thought that 
was the purpose of the Senator, but it does that. 

Mr. REED. It was not my purpose to include all. I prepared 
the amendment in some haste, because the Senate will remember 
that the chairman of the committee had sent up an amendment 
written, I think, in pencil. I got hold of it and undertook to 
amend it by interlineation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. We can probably fix it in conference. 

Mr. REED. My sole purpose was to cover the members and 
officers of the National Guard who are actually called into the 
service along the Mexican border or in Mexico. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I suggest to the Senator instead 
of using the language “ when called or drafted into the service 
of the United States” in connection with the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri we strike out those words and say “ when 
engaged in such service along the border.” 

Mr. REED. That is agreeable to me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think Congress ought to make appro- 
priations for these men, because all of them, even those who 
are in camp in their States, may be called to the border, and we 
ought to be prepared to meet their pay as well as if they are 
called to the border for service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is perfectly true, and we prob- 
ably ought to have the money ready if the troops that are still 
held back in the States are ordered to the border. I under- 
stood the purpose of the Senator from Missouri was to give 
foreign-service pay to National Guardsmen who are actually 
engaged in protecting the border. Will the chairman of the 
committee accept that amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Missouri ac- 
cept an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. REED. If I understand the amendment I accept it. 
aoe was some confusion and I could not quite hear the 

enator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it is in order at this time, Mr. 
President, I move to strike out from the amendment as per- 
fected by the amendment of the Senator from Missouri this 
language, “when called or drafted into the service of the 
United States,” and to substitute therefor when engaged in 
protecting the Mexican border, whether within or without the 
United States.” 

The rest is a duplication of the language of the Senator from 
Missouri. bd 

Mr. REED. I think that is satisfactory. If it is not it can 
be remedied in conference. We both have the same object in 
view. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I am sorry the Sena- 
tor from Missouri accepts this amendment, and that the Sena- 
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tor from New York offers it, because the more inclusive pro- 
vision should be left in the bill. 

There is no question that the men who are in camp in re- 
sponse to the call of the President are just as much taken away 
from their usual avocations and their capacity to earn money 
for themselves and their families as though they were on the 
Mexican border. There is not the slightest difference in the 
condition of those men, except that the men in the State camps 
have perhaps a little better climate. They have their home 
climate, and in some cases it is better and in some cases it is 
worse. While I understand the climate on the Rio Grande is 
hot in the afternoon, it is a dry heat and the men do not feel 
it as we perhaps feel the sultry conditions here in Washington. 

But, however that may be, when a man answers the call of the 
President and gives up his business and suffers all the losses 
that are thereby incurred, so far as recompense is concerned, 
he ought to be liberally taken care of. I can not see the line of 
differentiation that is proposed by the amendment offered by the 
Senator from,New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

While I am on my feet I want to challenge a statement made 
by the chairman of the committee [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] just now. 
He stated that any differentiation between services would kill one 
or the other service. Well, Mr. President, I do not know where 
he is quoting from Gen. Washington, because I know Gen, Wash- 
ington has been misrepresented a great deal in reference to the 
militia question; but differentiation between services has not 
killed the National Guard of the United States, because they 
have been differentiated against more completely and more abso- 
lutely than has any other service that can be named. While 
every other service was paid, they were not paid. The passage 
of the new law of June 3, taking the place of the Dick bill, will 
hereafter give the guard for ordinary service a small pay. If you 
could possibly kill a service by not paying it, while you do pay 
other similar service, the O Militia would have been 
dead long ago. But if an institution or service has vitality in 
it; if it is American, it will live, and this service of citizen sol- 
diery for the protection of this country is an American institu- 
tion, and so has lived. 

Senators on the other side talk about Americanism, and yet 
are they not opposing the most thoroughly American institution 
that we have, namely, that of an organized and disciplined 
militia, when they refuse to compensate that militia, or did so 
through the past years; and is not the committee opposing an 
American institution, standing as it does in opposition, wherever 
it gets a chance, to any compensation for these troops of a com- 
mensurate sort, and that in the face of the sacrifices these men 
are making? 

Mr. President, I have here a copy of a bill which was intro- 
duced and passed in the other House, and which went to the 
Military Committee of the Senate on the 3d of July, providing 
for some support for the dependents of the National Guardsmen 
who haye made all these sacrifices for the country. Whatever 
there may be that is awkward in this proposed amendment— 
leaving out the guard in the camps and putting in other mem- 
bers of the guard—it is all due to the committee refusing to act 
on that House bill. 

The House bill was passed on the ist of July, and, I believe, 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate 
on the 8d of July. It is a well-balanced measure; it excludes 
all sort of extreme liberality, and it is limited to less money 
than Canada gives her soldiers; and yet the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has seen fit to lock up that bill from that day to 
the present. That is where the real trouble is, Mr. President. 
Giving these men this 20 per cent increase is simply an attempt 
on the part of the Senate to get around the obstructions of the 
committee. The Senate does not necessarily want to increase 
the pay of the officers; it may be well to do so; but that is not 
the real object. 

The real object is to do something—even if you only give to the 
enlisted man $5 more a month—to enable him to support his 
dependents at home. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the House pass the bill? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It passed it overwhelmingly, and it 
has been locked up in the committee here since the 3d of July. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The House passed the bill by only two 
dissenting votes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. There were only two dissenting votes 
in the House of Representatives on this subject. It does not 
lie in the mouth of the committee or of its chairman to com- 
plain about any little irregularity in the action of this amend- 
ment, because the Senate has to catch at this legislation as it 
passes by, and, in amending it, may not be able to do the thing 
as completely and as smoothly as it was done in the House bill 
in providing for taking care of these dependents. So, Mr. 
President, I certainly hope that at an early date the committee 


ya 38 liberal enough to give the Senate a chance to vote on 
at bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from Maryland will per- 
mit me before he sits down, I desire to say that I have pending 
here an amendment to be voted on by the Senate which will 
provide for exactly what the House bill provides for, which bill 
was sent to the Committee on Military Affairs on the 3d of 
July. I propose to offer that proposition at an opportune time, 
when the Senate can have a chance to straighten out that very 
question, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I hope the Senator will secure the 
support of two-thirds of the Senate for that amendment. I 
believe that there is a very rapid improvement going on in the 
minds of Senators as to that subject. 

Attention is proper, in this connection, to one other feature, 
Mr. President. Whenever you have a great citizen army or 
a great army of any kind, you have got to provide for the 
dependents when you call that army out. That is the uni- 
versal experience in Burope, and it is inevitable. Of course, 
if you can have a small professional army, reeruited from spe- 
cial classes, as is the Regular Army of the United States re- 
cruited; men of such relations in life that they have no de- 
pendents, there are no dependents to provide for when such 
men go to war. But that class is an extremely limited class 
in a prosperous country like the United States. That is why 
in our present military system the Regular Army can only- go 
ahead 1,000 men a month. That is the reason why our present 
military system, so far as the Regular Army is concerned, 
is practically breaking down, except for the support it gets from 
the National Guard. Little by little it is coming home to 
the understanding of the American people that the great differ- 
ence between a professional soldier, of whom we can get very 
few, and a citizen soldier, of whom we can get a many as we 
want, is that when you call the citizen soldier into the service 
of the country you have got to take care of his people at home. 
It is recognized by the General Staff of this country; it is recog- 
nized by everybody who knows anything about military econ- 
omy; it is recognized in the law of cvery country of the world 
except the United States and Mexico, as I showed yesterday. 
Our neighbors on the north, the Canadians, are now paying 
their enlisted men $1.10 a day on the average, with an addi- 
tional allowance of $20 a month for the maintenance of their 
dependent families. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the regular pay of the Canadian 
soldier? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am not able to inform the Senator 
further than as shown in the report, which is in the RECORD, 
to which I referred yesterday, as having been received from 
our consul general at Ottawa. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think those soldiers are 
receiving the same pay or higher pay or lower pay than are 
the American soldiers? ° 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The average enlisted man in the 
Canadian Army receives $1.10 a day, with an additional al- 
lowance of $20 a month for his dependents. 

Mr. WARREN. Does he receive that in money? Does he 
receive it in cash, aside from his subsistence? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This report does not specify how 
he receives it, but I presume the $1.10 and the $20 are received 
in cash. Of course, in addition to that, his complete equip- 
ment and maintenance are furnished by the Government, as is 
the case with all soldiers. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not the matter before me to which 
the Senator refers, but I think the Senator will find upon in- 
vestigation that that statement is not exactly accurate. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am absolutely certain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that statement is correct. 

Mr. WARREN, For instance, the amount which the French 
Government gives its soldiers for use of their dependent fami- 
lies is $6 a month, with a few pennies more for each minor 
child. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Of course, the Senator knows that 
the standards of living in Europe are different from what they 
are in Canada and the United States. That is exactly what 
I am talking about. 

Mr. WARREN. Canada is under the same Government as 
England, and matters in Canada differ from matters in the 
United States quite a bit. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. Well, if the Canadian standard of 


living is lower than that in the United States, it would imply 
that our soldiers should get even better pay than the Canadians. 
All I am asking or suggesting, and all that the bill which passed 
the House, in which the Military Committee of the Senate, of 
which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is so distin- 
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guished a member, have locked up since the 3d of July, provides 
for is only $50 a month. 

Mr. WARREN. Well, the figure of speech of “locking up 
the bill” is entirely unnecessary. The bill is in committee, as 
are hundreds of other bills. Has the Senator from Maryland 
figured what paying $50 a month would amount to, and how 
long $1,000,000 would last? The bill comes over here with 
$2,000,000 in it, and it is stated that that sum possibly might 
last 30 days, and it might last for a shorter time than that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I read here yesterday an interview, 
which purported to come from Gen. Funston, in which he 
stated 3,000 as being the number of men who may soon be ex- 
cused by him from service by reason of having dependents; 
hut I do not know that that is accurate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PoMerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I wanted to answer the question as I under- 
stood it, though I could not hear very accurately what the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] asked. As I understood, 
it was whether the pay of the soldiers included their subsist- 
cence. I have here the regulations of the British Army, from 
which I read this: 

The soldier will himself be rationed in kind, or will draw the usnal 
ration allowance, now 1 shilling and 9 pence a day. 

In respect to his 2 he will draw the same allowance at the 
rate shown for separate allowance, without allotment in Table A, para- 
graph 2. 

I have already put into the Recorp this morning the pay that 
is given to the families; and in the case of Canada the pay given 
the men is $20 a month, an additional allowance for service in 
the field, and, in addition to that, a stipend for the wife and 
an additional stipend for each child. I have not the figures in 
my mind, but they run approximately from $4 to $6. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator from Missouri the basic pay 
of a private which is paid in cash in addition to ail of his allow- 
ances? 

Mr. REED. 
a Canadian officer in reference to that matter. 
no doubt in the world z 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Missouri remember 
what it was? If he stated it, I might have been out of the 
Chamber. 

Mr.. REED. Twenty dollars a month was the basic pay. 
Then, in addition to that, were these other sums. I do not 
think there can be any error about it. I am not one of the 
cocksure men when dealing with information which I get in 
that way. 

Mr. WARREN, I shall be glad to look the matter up in the 
Recor, as the Senator has put it in. r 

Mr. REED. Ishall be glad to hand the Senator, if he desires 
me to do so, Ihis book of regulations. 

Mr, WARREN, I will say while on my feet, responding to a 
statement made by the Senator from Maryland IMr. Lee] in 
regard to my being on the Military Committee—the committee 
having locked the bill up, and so forth—that I have always felt 
in legislation, as in private business, that if you are going to 
purchase a bill of goods you should provide the method of pay- 
ing for it, and if you are inaugurating a rule or law to create a 
certain expense you should provide for that expense, 

A few moments ago, following the adoption of the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, I asked the chairman to take notice 
of the necessity for an increase of the appropriation because of 
the change in the law as to the pay and as to officers and 
that he offer an amendment increasing the appropriation for 
extra pay for officers, as he will undoubtedly do concerning the 
pay of the men, the appropriation for which may probably have 
to be increased to perhaps $15,000,000. 

In regard to the House bill to which the Senator referred, 
when that bill came to the Senate providing an allowance of $50 
a month to the dependent families of soldiers called into serv- 
ice—which, of course, is more than any other country ever 
thought of paying—it only provided a total appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for that purpose. The sum was utterly inadequate. 
That was one difficulty with that bill. 

Then came the order of the War Department—sent to all the 
generals, I understand-—that soldiers with families should be 
excused from service. The committee thought it was necessary 
to find what the effect of that order would be and whether all 
of the soldiers with families would retire to their homes, leaving 
in the service only single soldiers, or whether a certain number 
of soldiers with dependents would remain in the service; but 
the facts have to be ascertained in order that when the measure 


I put in the Recorp this morning a letter from 
I think there is 


may come up a sufficient appropriation can be provided to carry 
out the purposes in view. 

We could not do it offhand in the way the matter came from 
the House. The Senator will realize that if he will reflect a 
moment. We have to know as nearly as we can what percentage 
of soldiers with dependent families are going to remain in the 
service. We have been getting information along that line. I 
myself have been in correspondence with several responsible 
authorities about it. On the other hand, as I have said, the 
House bill only provided an appropriation of $2,000,000, when 
the actual amount required would be nearer $200,000,000. T do 
not give that, of course, as the exact sum, but it would be neurer 
that than it would be $2,000,000. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from Wyoming to the communication from our con- 
sul general at Ottawa, Canada, to the State Department, which 
is found in yesterday’s Recorp, at page 13229, showing u pay- 
ment of $1.10 per diem to the privates, including, of course, 
clothing, equipment, and maintenance, and in addition a sepa- 
ration allowance of $20 n month to the dependent families of the 
soldiers. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me interrupt the 
Senator to ask what pensions are paid in case of the death of 
the soldier, or whether there are any such pensions provided? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I do not know, and that is something 
that we are not interested in now. We are dealing with con- 
ditions that create an army during a war. We are looking to 
making a force for a purpose, and we are not dealing with the 
question of national gratitude after the war is over. That is 
entirely a different proposition. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. With pleasure. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I had always 
supposed before this discussion arose that patriotism counted for 
something in the matter of enlistment in the Army. It seems 
now from the discussion that enlistment is entirely a matter of 
dollars and cents. I protest against any such view as that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I desire to place as 
large a negative as I can possibly express against the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota. He served four years in the 
Civil War, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] has 
just suggested to me aside, and he is entitled to the grateful 
congratulations of his countrymen for that service; but, Mr. 
President, when he comes here and says a man’s duty to his 
country in a comparatively insignificant trouble involves his 
leaving his family at home without support, then he is putting 
himself up against the ties of the human heart, the ties of manly 
duty and obligation in a way that places the Senator for the 
moment outside of the class in which he generally stands. 

Mr. President, as I said a little while ago—I believe before 
the Senator from Minnesota entered the Chamber—in dealing 
with questions affecting the citizen soldiery or large armies. we 
have got to make provision for the dependents at home. Wars 
nowadays can not be fought as they used to be by boys and 
tramps. Wur is a wholesale procedure under modern conditions, 
and for that reason it is necessary to make preparation upon a 
wholesale basis. 

The bill to which the Senator from Wyoming has referred, 
which passed the House and came over here and went to the 
Committee on Military Affairs on the 3d of July—and if the 
Senator does not like my using the expression “locked up,“ I 
will withdraw that and say “ unacted upon,” so far as the RECORD 
discloses. That bill was an emergency measure; that bill called 
for immediate consideration by the Senate committee; it was 
a bill which the experience of all the military nations of the 
world approved; it was a bill that should have commended itself 
to the Military Affairs Committee in the interest of preserving the 
discipline of the National Guard on our frontier. The committee 
must well recognize that to have this man and that man excuse! 
from duty on an allegation that he can present himself is not 
good discipline for any force; and the United States, having 
enlisted these men, having accepted them after examination, hav- 
ing placed them in camps, having mustered them into the Federal 
service, having permitted them to take the new oath as militia- 
men, having sent them to the border, and paid the expense of that 
trip, the Committee on Military Affairs and the United States 
Senate are in no position to say that those men can be economi- 
eally, properly, or in any military sense rightfully sent home, 
providing, of course, their families and dependent ones are taken 
care of. 

The Senator from Wyoming has questioned the adequacy of 
the amount provided in the House bill. Gen. Funston's figures 
indicate that fro. three to six thousand men would probably 
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have to be sent home under the order releasing men with de- 
pendent families; but suppose we allow 10 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the guard now on the Mexican border—and I imagine that 
would be ample—and granting the full allowance made by the 
House bill in each case of $50 a month, the total amount required 
would be only $500,000 a month, or $1,500,000 for three months, 
which is well within the limit provided for by the House bill. 
Obviously this matter has not received the attention at the hands 
of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs which as an emer- 
gency bill it should have received. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
is a somewhat ancient committee of this body, and has generally 
Deen credited with doing its duty as well as other committees 
do theirs. It considered it its duty in this instance to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the conditions—I am speaking for my- 
self, but I know others felt the same way about it—and when the 
bill, or a joint resolution, came over to the Senate—for if I 
remember correctly it was a joint resolution—appropriating 
$2,000,000, we had no information then as to what amount of 
money it would take for the purposes covered by the proposed 
legislation. We have been seeking information since. That 
measure has neither been locked up nor pigeonholed, but the 
question is under examination, and information is being sought. 
We will know better after the pending bill is passed what it is 
necessary to do with that bill. 

Of course, Gen. Funston does not give the number of married 
men in the guard as 10 per cent, as the Senator puts it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Much less than that; he does not 
make it more than 3 per cent. 

Mr. WARREN, I think the number is very much greater 
than that. Not only that, but many changes have occurred. 
For instance, the National Guard organizations now in camp 
are filling up to war strength, and only single men are taken; 
they are excusing the married men and reducing in that way, 
and properly so, the dependent families who might be calling 
for help. 

Nobody was starving, and there was no reason why we should, 
between 6 o’clock and half past 6, seize that resolution pro- 
viding an appropriation of $2,000,000—which would last only 
a half a month or a month, or possibly two months—and pass it 
at once. I could see no reason for that, and I doubt if the Sena- 
tor can give us any. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I do not see how the 
Senator from Wyoming can refer to the present enlistments, 
which are not made up of men with dependents, as relieving the 
committee of the responsibility of bringing in a bill which the 
House had so overwhelmingly passed for the relief of the men 
with dependents who had been previously enlisted and sent to 
the border. The matter is one that nobody can estimate, Mr. 
President, because there are no records, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, in the War Department or anywhere else, 
showing the number of enlisted men in the National Guard who 
have dependent families. There is no way of getting at this 
thing, except to make inquiry in given commands and to try to 
ascertain upon inquiry here and there what percentage of the 
men have dependent families. 

I believe, Mr. President, as I have already stated the fact on 
the floor, that I am probably the only man in this body who has 
made any such inquiry or attempted to make any such inquiry. 
I found that it ran somewhere along about 10 or 15 or 20 per cent, 
varying according to the different commands. In some com- 
mands there were practically no men with dependent families, 
while In others there were a great many men with dependents; 
and one of the remarkable features of it was the large number 
of noncommissioned officers—who are the backbone of any com- 
pany or regiment—who have dependent families. This is a mat- 
‘ter which ought to have been attended to by the committee 
promptly. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator gives himself 
credit—and I do not object to that—that he is the only man 
who has done certain things. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have tried to do them. 

Mr. WARREN. The committee had been seeking that in- 
formation, and are probably as well advised as is the Senator. 
The Senator is so well advised that he can only give the per- 
centage as varying somewhere between 10 and 20 per cent. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Precisely; but when you have an 
emergency proposition like this, if you are opposed to doing 
something, you will sit down and wonder about the percentages; 
but if you want to do something, you will put through the bill 
eae the House put through and let the future take care of 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there is no question of emer- 


gency about it. It is with regard to the pay of the Army. You 
might call this whole bill an emergency measure. However, 
the Senator sees an emergency in everything that does not 
agree with his particular idea. He ought to be liberal enough 
to recognize that different Senators might have different minds 
about the same subject. x 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I will submit to this 
body whether the question of excusing from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the enlisted force of an army on a frontier and telling 
them that they can go home with honorable discharges under 
present circumstances is not one of the most extraordinary 
propositions that has ever been advanced with reference to 
an army in the field, and whether when such an extraordinary 
proposition is pending it is not an emergency question to be 
handled promptly by the military authorities of the country 
and the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. President, I have averred, without the slightest fear of 
responsible contradiction, that the returning home of these 
men, as so many of them have had to return home, for domestic 
reasons, because of the pull upon their hearts, due to the con- 
dition of their families, has had a demoralizing and must 
have a very demoralizing effect upon the discipline of the com- 
mands which were involved. That difficulty should have been 
provided for promptly ; that situation should have been grappled 
with; and I regret very much that the committee has seen fit 
to keep back the House bill for this length of time without re- 
porting it to the Senate one way or the other and giving the 
Senate a chance to act upon it. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the public sentiment of this 
country is being aroused on this subject, and it is a great, 
fundamental one. It is not only a question of attending to the 
needs of the National Guard on the frontier to-day but it is a 
great, fundamental question that will go right down through 
our history: Are you going to have any citizen soldiery or not? 
If you do not want a citizen soldiery, of course, then you will 
naturally say to every American with any obligations that he 
can not be a soldier, because you will not take care of his family 
when he is ordered into the field. Failing to provide for these 
dependents is not only a blow at the National Guard and its 
discipline but it is a blow at the whole system of citizen sol- 
oe which this Republic should now and hereafter 

epend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to give notice 
that I reserve this amendment for a separate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, has the increased ap- 
propriation been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The $3,000,000 appropriation 
has been. 

The Srcrerary. Three million one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand two hundred and forty dollars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is for the officers. Now, turn- 
ing to the appropriation for the enlisted personnel, on page 28, 
from lines 1 to 4, I desire to have that language modified by 
inserting the language just adopted on motion of the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment having been 
adopted by the Senate heretofore, without objection, it will be 
reconsidered and, without objection, will be agreed to as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The appropriation there now is 
$1,000,000. That contemplated the 20 per cent increase of pay 
of enlisted men while on foreign service. In view of the amend- 
ment which has been adopted, that amount will be wholly in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements; and I desire to move to 
reconsider that and to offer as an amendment the insertion of 
“ $11,000,000.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out “$1,000,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ $11,000,000"; and where the 
words appear above, “called or drafted into the service of the 
United States,” it is proposed to insert “when engaged in pro- 
tecting the Mexican border, whether within or without the 
United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the item 
will be reconsidered and agreed to as proposed by the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to say, in reference to this, 
that I doubt very much the wisdom of the proposition; but the 
Senate has seen fit to adopt these amendments, and for that 
reason I am suggesting these increases of appropriation, be- 
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cause without the increases the provisions which have been 
adopted by the Senate could not be carried out. That is my 
purpose in proposing an increase in these appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I spoke to the Senator from 
Oregon, in charge of the bill, in regard to cases in the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Army. There are some cases where 
members of the Medical Reserve who hold Government posi- 
tions are ordered out, and I think they ought to have the 
same protection which is extended to members of the National 
Guard who hold Goyernment positions, as provided on page 13 
by the House bill. All I wanted to ask, the Senator having 
kindly said that he would be willing to take it into conference 
and consider it, is to insert on line 8, page 13, after the words 
“ National Guard,” the words “and of the Medical Reserve 
Corps of the Army.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 13, line 8, after the words “Na- 
tional Guard,” it is proposed to insert “and of the Medical 
Reserve Corps of the Army.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the committee amendment as 
amended and agreed to, on page 9, lines 17 to 23, following 
the amendment already agreed to at that place, it is proposed 
to add the following paragraph: 

he is h „ authorized and di- 
5 3 . — oe 8 otherwise, for the 
United States of America, the land formerly leased to the United 
States for aviation purposes at College Park, Md., and such other 
land adjacent thereto as in the discretion of the Secretary of War 
may be necessary for use by the United States for aviation maneuvers 
and other military purposes; and there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; the sum of 
$300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for said purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, this was a propo- 
sition offered by the Senator from New Hampshire. I hope 
the chairman of the committee will not object to its going in 
and being given consideration in conference. 

This property has been leased by the Government for avia- 
tion purposes. It is considered, by those who know it, as one 
of the most desirable tracts for that purpose; and this amend- 
ment only asks that it be looked into and acquired by con- 
demnation or by purchase. It is within 30 minutes of Wash- 
ington, where the demonstrations can be seen by Members of 
the House and of the Senate; and I think it is a matter that 
should receive the serious consideration of the conference com- 
mittee. I hope it will not be objected to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor having the bill in charge whether the department has recom- 
mended an appropriation for the purchase of this land? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. No; there has been no recommenda- 
tion of the kind. 


Mr. SMOOT. Has it been considered by the committee at 
all? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not this particular tract; no. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator from Maryland 
if he does not think that, if the department wanted to purchase 
this land, they would have called it to the attention of the com- 
mittee and would have made an estimate for it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It has been called to the attention 
of the committee, and, as I understand—I will not say posi- 
tively—I think the department, or at least some members of the 
department, have favored it. I do not know. The conference 
committee can look into it and find out. It has been leased by 
the Government for that purpose, and I feel that it is a matter 
that should be considered by the conference committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it leased at the present time by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not know whether it is or not. 
It has been leased for quite a while by the Government. I do 
not know whether they have it now or not; but it has been 
leased by the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Maryland simply asks that 
it go to conference. From the statement made, I do not think 
the conference committee will agree to leave it in. If I did 
think so, I would make a point of order against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Let them consider it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But at the request of the Senator I will not 
make the point of order against it, although I am quite sure 
it ought to be made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland. ’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I spoke to the chairman of the committee about a proposed 
amendment, to which I think there is no objection. Yesterday 
provision was made for paying the transportation of soldiers 
who had gone to the front and there had been mustered out. I 
think we ought to make the same provision for those mentbers 
of the militia who have been sent to the front and then were 
mustered out after the order was made by the War Department 
to the effect that married men or men who had families de- 
pendent upon them could be mustered out. I think those men 
should also have their transportation home paid. Where they 
have dependent families and the families are in need, the cases 
are quite numerous where these men have not money to pay 
their transportation home. For that purpose I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk, which I think probably should 
go at the end, after the word “ War,” in line 6, on page 39. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. F 

The Secrerary. On page 39, line 6, after the word “War” 
and before the semicolon, it is proposed to insert 2 colon and the 
following words: 

Provided further, That when members of the National Guard who 
have been mustered into the service of the United States have been dis- 
char under the order of the War Department which provides that 
members of the National Guard with dependent families may be mus- 


tered out, transportation from their position on the Mexican border to 
thelr homes may be authorized by the Secretary of War. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know whether that is just the place 
where it ought to go or whether it ought to follow one of the 
amendments of yesterday, which I have not been able to find ; 
but the conference committee can arrange that as it sees proper. 

me CHAMBERLAIN, I have no objection to that amend- 
men 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
ment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 23, after line 23, and after the amend- 
ment already agreed to at that place, it is proposed to insert: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to a point and 
place on the retired list of the Army, with the rank of r gencral, 
any officer on the retired list who seryed not less than one year in the 
regular or volunteer forces of the United States during the Civil War 
prior to April 9, 1865, and who was honorably discharged therefrom, 
who has since served not less than 40 years as a commissioned officer 
of the Regular Army and who was the last Civil War veteran on the 
active list of the Army for over two years before retirement and had 
e sorer: general officer on the active list in length of service when 

e re f 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FreETcHeER in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. It is proposed to insert the following: z 


All qualified voters of the United States who shall be in actual mili- 
tary service of the United States, as part of the Organized Militia or 
Volunteer Army, on the days duly appototed by law for the choice of 
electors of President and Vice President of the United States and for 
Members of Congress of the United States, shall be entitled to exercise 
the right of suffrage for said officers at the several posts, camps, and 
places where the regiment, battery, or artillery, or part of a regiment 
not less than one company, or part of a company under a separate 
command, may be, on said days, as fully as if such yoters were present 
at the aces in their respective States where such elections may be 
held and where such person would be entitled to vote; any provisions 
of law now in force to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, That 
this section shall not extend to or include any person in the Regular or 
Standing Army of the United States. 

To carry into effect th 


on the amend- 


board of judges and s 
shall appoin 
Judges of election of each company shall make a canvass and statement 
of the 


Previous to receiv 


any ballots said judges and clerks shall sever- 
ally take an oath or 


rmation that they will support the Constitution 


of the United States and that they will perform their duties according 
to the law and will studiously endeavor to 
or abuse in conducting the election. This oa 


revent all fraud, deceit, 
or affirmation shall be 
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subscribed by the person taking the same, and may be administered by 
either of said judges, and shall be returned with the result of the elec- 
tion as hereinafter provided. 

The polis of the election shall be open at such an hour as the judges 
of election, or a majority of them, shall determine, and shall be closed 
at an hour determined upon by majority vote of the voters present, 
provided that time shall be given for ali voters in the opus, troop, 
or battery to vote, and that notice of the time of closing the pol 
shall be given at least one hour before the closing of the same. 

Each ballot cast at the election held under the provisions of this act 
shall have upon the same the name of the person voting and the name 
of the town, ward, precinct, and State and county in which he is en- 
titled to vote; and the judges shall refuse to receive any ballot not 
thus prepared. Each ballot shall also have printed or written upon fe 
the person or persons voted for, with a pertinent designation of the 
office which he or they may be intended to fill. The ballot thus pre- 
pared shall be upon one piece. and all the ballots of one company, 
troop, or battery shall be deposited in one box, and it shall be the duty 
of the judges to be satisfied that each person offering to vote would be 
entitled-to vote in the town, ward, precinct, county, and State which 
is shown upon the ballot. It shall also be the duty of each of said 
judges, and the privilege of each voter, to object to the right of any 
person offering to vote when he shall know or have reason to suspect 
or believe that such person is not a qualified voter; and to every person 
whose right is thus objected to one of the judges shall administer an 
oath that he will true and full answer make to all questions touching 
his residence and qualifications as a voter, and such questions shall be 
put and proceedings had as may be deemed advisable by said judges, 
and the case of each person shall be decided by a majority of the judges. 
It shall be the duty of said judges to provide suitable places or booths 
wherein such voter may oe his vote in private; before enterin 
such booth the voter shall be supplied with a ballot of each politica 
pert containing the names of the presidential electors and candidates 

‘or Senator and Representative in the Con to be voted upon in his 

ve district; immediately upon receipt of such ballots such voter 
shall enter the booth provided, and as soon as he has prepared his 
ballot shall deposit it in the box provided for such purpose, the ballots 
not used by him shall be returned to the judges of election. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate of the United States shall seasonably prepare and 
have printed all necessary blank forms to carry out the provisions of 
this act and furnish the same to the commanding officers of each com- 
pany, troop, or battery. 

The clerk shall keep correct lists containing the names of the voters 
and their respective places of residence, which lists shall be certified 
by the judges, or a majority of them, and by the clerk to be correct. 
After the polls are closed the judges shall canvags the ballots cast and 
shall make a statement of the result in writing. A copy of such can- 
vass and statement duly certified to be correct by the judges or a 
majority of them, and by the clerk, shall be transmitted as soon as 
practicable to the governor of the State wherein such company is 
entitled to vote, a copy shall also be transmitted to the secretary of 
such State, a copy shall also be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
United States Senate, and a copy shall be transmitted to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United States. The said judges 
shall also cause all the ballots cast to be sealed up and duly trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Senate of the United States. The afore- 
said statements, lists, and ballots shall be examined and the votes 
counted as if duly cast within the respective precincts, wards, towns, 
counties, and States of the voters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The question is on the adoption of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make the point of order against the 
proposed amendment, first, that it is general legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. REED. I think the point is well taken. I spoke to the 
chairman of the committee about this amendment, and I had 
hoped that he would let this go to conference. It puts no 
burden upon the Government. It takes no money from the 
Government. It is the only chance to give these men an oppor- 
tunity to vote. 

I say frankly to the chairman of the committee that I have 
not had time to make that exhaustive examination which I 
should like to make to determine whether the law can be made 
effective without the aid of State statutes. Such examination 
as I have been able to make leads me to the conclusion that it 
is within the power of Congress to pass the act. I hope the 
chairman will let the amendment go in and go before the con- 
ference committee, and I shall then submit to the conferees a 
brief on the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is speaking on 
the amendment to grant the right of suffrage to the guardsmen 
at the front? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have a great interest in that, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I took up the matter with myself some weeks ago, but, 
not having a knowledge of law, I consulted some of my associ- 
ates on this side of the Chamber and asked them to work it 
out for me, which they promised to do, but they did not do it. 
I was greatly delighted to see that the Senator from Missouri 
had undertaken that task and had prepared what, I apprehend, 
is a provision that will meet the requirements of the case. 

These young men ought to be permitted to vote at the front 
if they can not go to their homes. The Northern States legis- 
lated during the Civil War, giving the soldiers the right to vote 
for State officers, and it was exercised, and no harm came to 
3 I hope the amendment may be allowed to go to con- 

‘erence. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that I told him when he mentioned this mat- 
ter to me that the general proposition involved in his amendment 
met with my approval, and I hoped that we might even go 
further a little later on and arrange so that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and traveling men who have fixed homes and families 
might have the law so framed that they might all be able to 
yote without going two or three thousand miles. But the vice 
of this thing—and what I object to about it—is that it is inject- 
ing into the bill that same discrimination against the Regular 
Army. I am willing to let this amendment go in if the Senator 
will eliminate that part of it, but I am absolutely opposed upon 
principle to consenting to any discrimination against the Regular 
Army, 

Let me call the Senator’s attention to this fact: I know the son 
of a Senator of the United States who is serving in the United 
States Army as an enlisted man. I know half a dozen young 
men in my own State who were not able to go to West Point, 
and the ambition of their lives was to win a commission in the 
Army, and they enlisted in the Army. Why should those young 
men be discriminated against, Mr. President. That is the reason 
why I oppose this. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope that the chairman of the 
committee will not deny these citizens who are temporarily absent 
from their homes the right to vote because the right is not con- 
ferred upon the soldier of the Regular Army. Now, let me 
point to two things very briefly. 

First, I question whether the soldier in the Regular Army 
has any residence except in the Army. He enters the Army for 
a given period of time. He understands when he goes in that he 
takes himself out of civil life. I think you would arouse in this 
country a great deal of fear if you proposed to give the ballot 
to the professional soldier, 

Mr, LODGE. Does the Senator mean to contend that -the 
officers and men of the Regular Army are disfranchised by 
being in the Army? 

Mr. REED. I did, in effect, make that statement, but the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the right of suffrage is pro- 
cured from the several States, and if an enlisted man or an 
officer in the Army comes within the qualifications prescribed 
by the law of his own State he is a voter in his State, and if 
he can get to the polls on election day he can vote. He has 
the voting privilege; he is not disfranchised because he entered 
the service. \ 

Mr. REED. To all practical effects and purposes he is dis- 
franchised because he is away and not at home. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, in practice, in the Navy particu- 
larly, the officers and men have not the capacity of voting, 
because they are not in the places where they have the right 
to vote, but there are men—I know of cases—stationed in my 
State both in the Army and Navy who have been there long 
enough to get a residence or perhaps were residents of the 
State before and who have exercised the franchise. I am sure 
they are not disfranchised anywhere; that is, if they comply 
with the qualifications of the voters in the States of which 
they are residents. Many of them do not have those qualifica- 


tions. 
Mr. REED. They very seldom vote. 
Mr. LODGE. Very seldom. z 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. They are in exactly the same position 
as the National Guard down in Texas. The Senator wants to 
correct the inability in the case of the National Guard. I 
think it ought to be corrected in the case of the Regular Army 
soldier also. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture a sugges- 
tion, and I will withdraw it if it does not appeal to the Senator 
oe Missouri or other Senators. It is that the proviso should 
read: - 


Provided, That this section shall not extend to or include any person 
in the Regular Standing Army of the United States unless the name 
of such person is on the voting list of his place of legal residence. 

Most of these soldiers have no legal residence, they do not 
claim to have, and they never have asked the privilege of hav- 
ing their names placed on what we call in the North the check 
list; it may pass by some other name in other parts of the 
country; but if they have a legal residence they ought cer- 
tainly to be permitted to vote. 

Mr. REED. What does the Senator suggest? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. My suggestion is that the proviso should 
read: 

This section shall not extend to or include any person in the Regu- 
lar Standing Army of the United States unless the name of such person 
is on the voting list of his place of legal residence. 

Mr. REED. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pardon me a moment. I respect- 
fully suggest to the Senator from New Hampshire that that 
amendment is not necessary under the first line of the amend- 
ment, because it provides “that all qualified voters of the 
United States who shall be in the actual military service of 
the United States,” and so forth. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely that does cover it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So if that provision were eliminated 
entirely it places all in the same line, and that is all we want 


to do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is the fact, I cordially withdraw 
the amendment I suggested. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. REED. I should like to make a statement and then I 
will yield. My attention has just been called to section 10190 
of the General Code which provides that— 

Nothing therein shall be construed to pat any officer, soldier, 
sailors, or marine from on the right of 5 in any election 
district to which he may belong, if otherwise qualified according to the 
laws of the State in which he offers to vote. 

That, of course, makes it perfectly clear. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then withdraw the proviso. 

Mr. REED. I withdraw the proviso from this amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me suggest to the Senator, in this 
connection, that his amendment is limited to the Organized 
Militia or the Volunteer Army of the United States, If the 
Senator would make it consistent he should strike out the words 
“as part of the Organized Militia or Volunteer Army.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. By striking out the words “as part of the 
Organized Militia or Volunteer Army” it would include all 
qualified voters of the United States who shall be in the actual 
military service. 

Mr. REED. I will ask the clerks at the desk to strike out 
those words. 

The Secretary. After the words “ United States,” in line 2, 
page 1, strike out the comma and the words “as part of the 
Organized Militia or Volunteer Army,” and the colon, so as to 
read: 

All qualified voters of the several States of the United States who 
shall be in actual military service of the United States on the days duly 
appointed by law for the choice of electors, etc. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to suggest this to the Senator 
from Missouri: What is a qualified voter of the United States? 

Mr. REED. He would be a man who would be qualified under 
the laws of the State in which he proposes to vote. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think that is proper language to 
describe that status. It seems to me it should read “all quali- 
fied electors of the several States.” 

Mr. REED. If the Senator suggests that as an amendment 
to the amendment, I have no objection to it. It conveys my idea. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The modification will be stated. 

The Secretary. Strike out the word “ voters,” in line 1, and 
insert the words “electors of the several States,” so as to read 
“all qualified electors of the several States of the United States 
who shall be in actual military service,” and so on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
point of order is withdrawn. The amendment will be so modi- 
fied. The question is on the adoption of the amendment as 
modified. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I wish to say that while I am perfectly 
willing to let this go to conference if it be the wish of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, I think that there are many things left in it 
that are undetermined and ambiguous. I think it is very hastily 
drawn, but if the conference committee are going to give it their 
attention and consult with the Judge Advocate General of the 
Army about it and then submit some modification of it, well 
and good. I should not want to give my consent to it as it 
stands, but I do not wish to waste time now to call attention to 
quite a number of ambiguities and defects in the amendment. 
It does not provide for the furnishing of ballot boxes. It does 
not 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will not object, but let it go 
through, and if there are some things necessary to perfect it he 
will suggest them to the conferees. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. I may not be admitted to the conference 
between the two Houses. I may not have a chance to suggest 


them to the conferees. I simply want to say there are quite a 
number of defects in the amendment. It does not provide as to 
the type of ballots, or what names shall be printed on the 
ballots, or whether they shall be of uniform type or of different 
kinds. It leaves to the voters themselves at the voting places 
the decision by a majority yote as to how long the polls shall 
be kept open. It is defective in the provision for the swearing 
in of election officials. There are 20 suggestions that I would 
want to make if the Senate were passing it in a final state, 
but I am willing to let it go to conference as it is, without 
making a point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS: On page 36, after line 12, I move to insert: 


Provided, That $250,000 of the appropriation provided for in this 
paragraph shall be expended in the purchase of material and the con- 
struction of tent floors, framing for screens, and screens, to be added 
to the equipment of the tents now being used by the National Guard 
on the Mexican border, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator if that in- 
creases the appropriation? 

Mr. WEEKS. The appropriation should be increased, and I 
will suggest that the figures be changed so as to cover the 
amount expended for this purpose. The regular troops serving 
on the border have tent floors which they purchased out of their 
company funds, but one of the greatest troubles that men on the 
border have is due to the fact that they sleep on the ground 
and there are a good many insects that are troublesome might 
be avoided if they had floors; and it would be very much 
cleaner, their clothing could be kept cleaner. There are no 
screens to prevent flies and mosquitoes from troubling them 
which would be the case in many places. 

This is not a large appropriation. I haye had an estimate 
made by the Quartermaster’s Department that for 100,000 men 
the flooring, framing, and screening could be provided by ex- 
pending $242,000. It seems to me that this will add sufficiently 
to the comfort of those men to well warrant the expenditure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And to the sanitation. 

Mr. WEEKS. And to the sanitation as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. I move that the figures on page 35, line 11, be 
increased $250,000. 

The Secretary. Change the total sum “ $12,000,000" so as to 
rend“ $12,250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to the situation which arises by the discharge of the men 
in the National Guard. I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether there is any provision in the bill for an appro- 
priation which can be used for paying the expenses back home 
of the men who are discharged because they have dependents? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; there was an amendment adopted 
this morning for that purpose. Then there was another amend- 
ment adopted yesterday providing pay for the transportation of 
men who have been discharged on the border for physical unfit- 


ness, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. And those who are invalided and sent 
home? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the funds provided in the fortification appro- 
priation act are available until expended. Last year’s fortifica- 
tion bill did not contain this prohibition affecting the Taylor 
system, over which we had a little contention yesterday, This 
year’s fortification bill, which was approved by the President 
on July 6, did contain this language. The Chief of Ordnance is 
still operating the very features of the system at the Watertown 
Arsenal prohibited by the language. 

It seems to me that it is manifestly unjust and it is vitiating 
and destroying the act of Congress. In order to prevent this 
possibility, I desire, on page 90, line 21, after the word “ act,” 
to insert “or any other act shall be hereafter available.” 

And then, on page 91, line 2, after the word “ this,” to insert 
“or any other act be hereafter available.” 

My point is that the money that the Secretary of War may 
have as an unexpended balance shall not be used to vitiate or 
violate the principle we followed in abolishing the Taylor sys- 


tem. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How much is the unexpended balance, I 
will ask the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not state that, but evi- 
dently the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] knows. 
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He cited the Watertown Arsenal. There is no doubt the Taylor 
system was there in vogue, and it has been kept in vogue. 


Mr. OWEN. My. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
on page 90, line 21, he is dealing with an amendment which ap- 
pears to have been stricken from the bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; but the Senate yesterday 
corrected that. The Senate committee amendment was dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand the Senator—and I will, 
by. way of parenthesis, suggest that this unexpended balance 
can not be very lar: 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can not say, for I do not 
know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No great harm would come from allow- 
ing that to stand; but I understand the Senator now proposes 
to amend an act already passed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
reads: 

Provided, That no part of the as ae made in this act or any 
other act shall be hereafter available. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make a point of order against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment changes the 
existing law, and it goes out on a point of order. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 
14, after line 5, I move to insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the proportion of privates of first class to 
privates in the Signal Corps and in the Medical Department may be the 
game as the proportion of privates first class to privates now authorized 
by law in the Quartermaster Corps. 

I see no reason why in the Medical Service or the Signal Serv- 
ice that might not be done. At all events, I think the conference 
committee might with propriety consider it so as to give a 
uniform right to the different corps in regard to the employment 
of first-class privates as compared to privates. 

I should like to have inserted in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the conference committee a table showing the relative 
ratios in the Signal Corps, the Quartermaster Corps, and the 
Medical Corps. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The amendment changes the act of 
June 3, 1916, and I do not think it ought to be inserted here 
without having been called particularly to the attention of the 
committee. Offhand, I will say that it would increase the force 
of the Medical Corps from 25 to 45 per cent of the privates of the 
first class. I do not think that ought to be done. I will state to 
the Senator that the Medical Corps has been more generously 
provided for than almost any other corps in the service, and I 
do not think this ought to be done without very thorough and 
eareful attention, 

Mr. OWEN. Might I ask the chairman of the committee why 
the Quartermaster’s Department is permitted to have 45 per 
cent of first-class privates as compared with the employees in 
the corps, and why the medical service should be denied that? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. The Quartermaster Corps is a very 
much more active corps than the Medical Corps. I do not recall 
now what animated the commitee in making the difference in 
apportionment as to these different corps, but we went over it 
very carefully. We went over it after hearing each of the 
different corps, and the results of our deliberations were em- 
bodied in the act of June 3, 1916. 

If this change is going to be made on the floor of the Senate, 
I think it would be a mistake. I think it ought to go to the com- 
mittee and let the committee have an opportunity to consider 
the whole matter in conjunction with the other corps. 

Mr. OWEN. I only thought, Mr. President, that the matter 
might be considered by the conferees, and if it did have merit, 
they might dispose of it in accordance with what would seem 
to be the best policy of the service. I do not personally know 
what the argument is which justifies 45 per cent for the Quarter- 
master Corps and a very much smaller sum for the Medical 
Corps. I had thought that the service in the medical depart- 
ment a more important seryice, as it deals with the health of 
the soldiers than merely the Quartermaster Corps, which deals 
with material substances that are not quite as important as the 
health of the men. 

There must be some reason for it that I do not know about, 
or perhaps there may be no reason for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to let it go in and be 
considered in conference. 

Mr. OWEN. I thought that course might be well, and if it 
is not well founded let it go out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I took the act as it now 


On page 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 


matter indicated by the Senator from Oklahoma will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Signal Corps. 


[Par. 13, p. 12, act June 3, 1916. Per cent. 
Master, signat elertriciang_— 2 © 5 ee ee eee 2 
Sergeants, first class Za T 
Sergeants — 10 
OT iy AE a Se ec SS ee a et oe — 20 
The number of privates, first class, shall not exceed 25 per 
cent of the number of privates. 

r ea enna 15 
Mae shee ae ee Be Eee a eA ee eS 46 
Quartermaster Corps. 

[Sec. 9, p. 6, act June 3, 1916.] Per cent. 

Quartermaster sergeants, senior grade „ 0.5 
martermaster sergeants — oe e nes 6 

r AE 2.5 
ae ree TN E ein STR SE ZEON R NE E IN ve ee AR GC ONO et RO -o 
Corporals 10 
Privates, first class 9 
Privates 223 os 45 


Cooks 


Medical Corps. 
[Sec. 10, p. 8, act June 8, 1916.] 


Master hospital sergeants_ =2 (GS 
Hospital sergeant — 3 
Sergeants, first class 2 7 
Sergeants -= 2 ee 
ODIO Rae a ———.. . ees 5 
a RIS AA AA a L A A IAE A A CRIC LRA 6 
Total, (withont pris)... ͤ8vb 30 


100—30 equals 70 
Provided further, 


r cent to be filled by privates. 

hat in said department the number of privates, 

first class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the number of privates. 
This, then, makes the table read as follows: 


r 


Per cent. 


Master hospital sergeants___ — 0. 3 
Hospital sergeants E 5 
Sergeants, first class_ N 7 
r ray fe | 
Co ed PR eR ESI BSR Se aa RD RA ~ 
Privates, tirst Class- -------~ pen Ea o O TE a laa 18 
Privates 2 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 9, line 23, I desire to offer 
the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

The SECRETARY. 
agreed to, insert: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the United 
States from any person such tract or tracts of land suitable and desirable, 
in his judgment, for permanent mobilization. training, and supply 
stations; and he is directed to investigate and report to Congress as 
soon as practicable what additional tracts are necessary for said pur- 
poses for use by the National Guard and by the Regular Army and the 
probable cost of the same. 3 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, we are considering a very im- 
portant measure. I think we ought to have a better attendance. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Dakota 
suggests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will state the 


On page 9, after the amendment heretofore 


Brandegee Gronna Owen Smith, Md. 
Bryan ones lage Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Smoot 
Chilton La Follette Poindexter Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Ransdell Taggart 
Culberson Lee, Ma. Keed Thompson 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Saulsbur ‘Tillman 
Dillingham Newlands Sheppard Walsh 

du Pont Norris Sherman Weeks 
Fletcher O'Gorman Shields Wiliams 
Gallinger Overman Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is not a quorum present. 
The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
HARDING, Mr. SOTH of Georgia, Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. BRADY, 
Mr. Tous, Mr. Simmons, Mr. Stone, Mr. Brovussarp, Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. James, and Mr. Boran answered to their 
names. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that 


the Senator from South Dakota [Mr, JoHNson] and the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. VArpAsran] are detained from the 
Chamber on account of important business. 

Fifty-four Senators have an- 
The question is 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
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on the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that amendment only 
authorizes the Secretary of War to accept donations to the 
United States in the way of land for maneuver purposes. I 
have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Secrerary. At the end of page 58, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 


or in 
ican 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, it seems to me that 
appropriations have been made under each of these heads that 
would cover the very item proposed to be covered by this 
amendment. In addition to that, the Senator proposes to ex- 
tend this appropriation to uses for purposes of the Army to 
uses for purposes of the Navy. I should like to understand 
why the appropriations carried in this bill are not sufficient 
to cover this matter? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the reason I have proposed this 
appropriation is this: The Red Cross is all the time doing very 
much work and expending considerable amounts of money in 
matters which are purely military or purely naval and which 
should be appropriated for by the Government. For instance, 
there was brought to my attention this morning a circular which 
is being distributed in Massachusetts, being an appeal for money 
to build a base hospital, the money to be turned over to the 
Red ing like $200,000 for that purpose. It does 
not seem to me that citizens ought to be assessed in that kind 
of irregular way for money to be expended for matters which 
should be appropriated for by the Government. If this half 
million dollars is set aside for the purposes which the amendment 
stipulates, it does seem to me as if it could provide for many 
things which are strictly within military lines or within naval 
lines. I am willing to strike out the reference to the naval 
forces if the Senator so desires, but this expenditure should be 
made by the Government instead of by individual citizens. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts who is to expend this money? Is the 
matter to be determined by the officials of the Red Cross or by 
a proper and responsible officer of the Government? 

Mr. WEEKS. The President is to determine when the money 
is to be turned over and in what amounts; then it is to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Red Cross. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to 
make a point of order against this amendment, but it does seem 
to me that the Senate has been extremely liberal in making 
ample provision for every necessity and for every emergency that 
can arise in such cases. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, let me call the attention of the Senator 
to a letter which I have in my hand, This is an appeal for money 
to a citizen of Massachusetts. It reads: 

The story is this: The authorities in Washington have asked this 
State— 

That is, Massachusetts— 
to provide for four base hospitals. Senator Murray Crane is takin, 
care of one in the western portion of the State. The eastern portion o 
the State is asked to collect $200,000 to supply the pment for three 
base hospitals, three ambulance corps, the equipment for hospital trains, 
and pos bly a naval hospital, 

I have been Lg Ree I have not checked it up—that New York is 
to supply seven base hospitals, and Chicago has raised $250,000 to pro- 
vide tor probably four others. 

Then the letter goes on to describe the necessity for these base 
hospitals, If there is a necessity for them, certainly they should 
be provided for by the Government instead of by individual citi- 
zens, and this is being done at the request of the authorities in 
Washington. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President another objection which 
I have to this preposition is that it is charged in part against 
the Army appropriations. The Army appropriation bill has 
usually been loaded down with matters that do not affect the 
Army. If the Senator from Massachusetts will separate it, if 
possible, as the naval appropriation bill is still before the com- 
mittee of conference 

Mr. WEEKS. I am quite willing to strike out the words “ and 
naval,” so that it will apply only to the military forces. I think 
the word“ nayal ” inadvertently and improperly put in. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the Senator will do that, I shall not 
make any objection to the amendment; and then we may let it 
go to conference if the Senate accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts as he has modified it. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
by a very decisive vote refused to strike out a provision on page 
90 of the bill relating to the so-called Taylor system. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] in rather lurid language de- 
nounced that system as being inhuman and in every way unjust 
to the laboring people of the country; and the Senate, as I say, 
by s 175 decisive vote refused to strike that provision from 

e N 

It has seemed to me that the prejudice against this system has 
been largely because of the fact that the stop watch is used as 
a part of it. Possibly that prejudice is well founded, and I shall 
not stop to discuss it; but it has occurred to me that to refuse 
to allow the Covernment factories, as it is allowed in private 
factories, the right to pay premiums or bonuses or eash rewards 
to employees who have done superior work is going beyond 
reason. The provision in the bill not only makes a declaration 
against the use of the stop watch, but likewise goes to the ex- 
tent of saying that no premium or bonus or cash reward shall 
be paid to any employee who, in the judgment of those in charge 
of the establishment, is deserving of that recognition. 

Mr. President, I feel that it will be wise to amend that pro- 
vision of the House bill by striking the part of the proviso from 
the bill which is covered by my amendment. -I do not think 
I shall call for the yeas and nays, unless some other Senator 
desires to have them, although I should like very much to get a 
record vote on the amendment I am about to offer, if Senators 
could be informed about it; but, as was suggested yesterday, 
Senators are now absent from the Chamber, as they were on 
yesterday, and when they come in they will have no knowledge 
of what has been transpiring, and they will vote as other Sena- 
tors make suggestions to them. Beyond a doubt the vote 
under those circumstances will be adverse to my motion. 

I move, on page 91, line 1, after the word “ work,” to strike 
out the remainder of the proviso; and I will ask the Secretary 
to read the words which I propose to strike out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 91, in the first line, after the word 
“work,” it is proposed to strike out the following: 

Nor sball any part of the appropriations made in this act be avail- 
able to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any emplo in 
addition to his regular 28 except for suggestions resultin tn im- 
provements or economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the truth is, that a great 
many of these employees are getting additional pay to which, 
in the judgment of those having charge of the factories, they 
are entitled. If this language remains in the bill they will be 
deprived of that additional pay which they think they have 
earned and which those in charge of the establishments feel 
that they have properly earned. I do not see that any harm can 
possibly come to anybody by striking that language from the 
bill and allowing those in charge of the Government factories— 
the arsenals and other workshops of the Government—to con- 
tinue that part of the system. The amendment, if agreed to, will 
go to conference and receive the consideration of the conferees 
on the part of both Houses, and I hope that the Senate will 
agree to strike that language from the bill. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I trust that 
the Senator from New Hampshire will not insist on that amend- 
ment, The laborer is worthy of his hire; there is no doubt 
about that, There is in every organization, in every plant, some 
man who, by special genius or because of a spurt of strength, 
may accomplish a fraction more than the man who stands be- 
side him at the bench. There may be some disadvantages under 
which a man who works beside him labors. 

It seems to me that this proposition would tend to make 
discontent and dissatisfaction. On yesterday I quoted from a 
report—I can not now recall just what report—the statement 
that the bonus system and the stop-watch system tended to 
create discontent. 

God knows the struggle for bread and butter and for labor 
is hard enough. Do not burden it with anything more. I am 
satisfied, and the department generally is satisfied, that these 
men are working earnestly and honestly; that the Government 
is getting a full day’s work for all the Government pays. Why 
press down harder on labor? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that the laborer is worthy of his hire; 
and that is exactly the point I am trying to enforce. I have 
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no disposition to press down either hard or harder on labor. 
What I want to do is to help labor. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator is trying to 
give some man—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator must not interrupt me with- 
out my permission. That is the point I am trying to enforce— 
that the man who earns the additional compensation ought to 
be given it. That does not affect the man who does not 
earn it; in other words, there is no reason why the incompetent 

_or the unskillful or the man who has not aequired the habits 
of industry which the man standing beside him has acquired, 
should be given the same consideration. I do not see that any 
injustice will be done to either the man who gets a little addi- 
tional money because of greater efficiency, and which he has 
earned, or the man who does not get it because he has not 
earned it. 

However, Mr. President, I have no disposition to diseuss the 
matter. As I said a moment ago, unless some other Senator calls 
for the yeas and nays, I shall not do so, but shall content myself 
with a division of the Senate on the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust that the amendment 
will not prevail. It is not that one man is more industrious than 
another 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have yielded the floor. The Senator now 
can have the floor in his own right. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not further occupy the 
time of the Senate. 

Mr. WEEK Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact that, unless this amendment prevails, there will be taken 
from 821 operatives at the Watertown Arsenal an average of 
about eight dollars and a quarter a piece weekly, and that would 
amount to something like a total of $2,500 each week, which 
those men now make in bonuses and premiums which they have 
received for the last two or three or four years. Any possibility 
of their receiving that money will be taken from them unless the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Hampshire is 
adopted. z 

The Senator from New Jersey talks about bread and butter. 
This will give these employees $3,500 a week’s worth of bread and 
butter, which will be taken from them unless the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It may give bread and butter 
to one or two, Mr. President, or a comparatively small number, 
out of a great number of employees; it may give a small number 
an excess; but it tends to create discontent and dissatisfaction ; 
it makes a class among the laboring men. These employees are 
working just as industriously and just as earnestly at their toil 
as some other man who may accomplish a fraction more. 

There are 821 men working under the bonus sys- 
tem at that arsenal, and all of those men, with one exception, 
receive a bonus; so that it is not the case of one or two men; it 
is the case of practically every man who is working under the 
system. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
at the Watertown Arsenal? 

Mr. WEEKS. There are about 600 men, and about half of 
them are working under the bonus system. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the vice of the proposed system is 
not found, in my judgment, in the matters that have been sug- 
gested. The vice of the proposed amendment is that it involves 
the laying out to each man of a specified amount of work for 
each day and the payment of a bonus when he exceeds that 
amount of work, and I presume that involves the right to 
impose a penalty if he does not perform the task within the 
allotted time. That involves, first, that somebody shall lay 
out the work and specify the amount; second, that the men shall 
be paid a premium who complete the work in a shorter time; 
and, third, that men shall suffer a penalty who do not complete 
the task within the prescribed time. Given those three elements, 
and you have the Taylor system. That is substantially all there 
is to it. 

After we have once fought out the battle and after the Senate 
voted to keep in the whole section as it came from the House, 
and by keeping it in to abolish the Taylor system—because that 
is what it means—the Senator now proposes to keep the heart 
and soul of the proposition in and to only have taken out certain 
phraseology which contains no vice except for the part the 
Senator from New Hampshire now seeks to keep in the bill. 

If you keep the scheme, if you keep the system, there is no use 
legislating about stop watches, because if a man is working on 
piecework and getting bonuses if he does the work in less time, 
of course you have to time him in order to know how much 
bonus is to be paid. So the part of the section which remains 
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would prohibit the use of a stop watch, but of course it would 
mean that there would be some other kind of watch used or 
some other method devised in order to determine the bonus. AII 
there is to it is that our friends who want to perpetuate the 
Taylor system, and who have a right to their views, having 
been once defeated, now propose to save all they lost in the 
fight of yesterday except some immaterial matters, which are not 
necessary at all to the carrying out of the Taylor system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. 

Mr. WEEKS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senate on yesterday, 
by a decisive vote of 15 to 36, as I remember, decided against 
the Taylor system. The proposition submitted in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hampshire is to retain enough of 
the Senate provision to enable the conferees to fight for the in- 
sertion of the entire Taylor system. 

It does not make a particle of difference, Mr. President, 
whether you eliminate the words stop watch ” from the proposi- 
tion or not, for, as so well suggested by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Rxxn], wherever the bonus system exists there must be a 
measure of the amount of work that can be performed by men 
within a given period. A bonus system is based upon what can 
be done within that period, whether a stop watch be held on the 
man or whether you say that he shall do so much in a given 
period and forbid the use of the stop watch. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is exactly the same proposition 
whether the stop watch is eliminated or whether the task is 
fixed by hours or by a day’s work. 

Mr. President, it is nothing but a “sweating system.” It 
drives men to perform a given number of motions within a 
fixed time. It offers a premium to men who can do that thing; 
it subjects men who are by nature differently organized mentally, 
physically, and nervously to a strain under which they are 
broken down. 

It has been enunciated by Mr. Taylor, as a basic principle of 
his system, that they take into account only the men who can 
perform a certain given number of motions within a limited 
space of time, and the system has no concern whatever for the 
80 per cent of men who can not come within that limitation. 
Mr. President, the fixing of the task imposes precisely the same 
stimulus, precisely the same exaction, precisely the same taxa- 
tion upon nervous and physical ability without the stop watch 
that it does if a stop watch is held over the men. 

I have no doubt that there are some workmen who desire 
that this system shall be established. Human nature is just the 
same, whether it be among United States Senators, men en- 
gaged in industrial and commercial enterprises, men who work 
at the bench or at the forge, or men who run engines. It makes 
no difference. You will always find a certain number of men 
who are more or less selfish and who, by reason of their tempera- 
mental organization, are able in any contest to win a higher 
wage, a bonus for themselves. They take no account of the 
80 per cent of men who can not come up to that standard. 

I remember well, Mr. President, when I stood some years 
ago upon this floor appealing to Members of this body to pass a 
bill fixing 16 hours as the limit of time that men engaged in 
conducting the train service of the country should be permitted 
to work without interruption, there were engineers and condue- 
ters and other trainmen who objected to having any limitation 
put upon the number of hours that they might be permitted to 
operate a train, because there were a comparatively few who 
could run a train 36 hours, 40 hours, 50 hours, perhaps 72 hours, 
and keep awake, keep their faculties concentrated upon their 
work, and earn a larger sum each month. They did not want 
any limitation put upon the number of hours that they should be 
permitted to operate trains; but, Mr. President, the public has 
some rights in these matters; it has some rights in every ques- 
tion which involves labor generally. 8 

It had in that particular case some rights in addition to that; 
it had some rights as to the safety of interstate transportation. 
Against the wishes of some of the engineers and conductors 
and trainmen of the country, I remember I, with some others 
upon this floor, stood here and fought for a limitation upon the 
hours of service of the men operating the trains of the country. 
The great body of the trainmen were in favor of a limitation. 
The great body of the trainmen to-day are in favor of a much 
greater limitation than the 16-hour limitation which, after a 
long struggle, we succeeded in putting upon the hours of train- 
service men. 

Mr. President, it is like all other questions that affect labor. 
It is like the limitation of hours which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has sustained upon the length of time that 
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women can be compelled to serve in any of the industries of the | sentatives, “ We agree with you. 


country. The public is interested in conserving the labor of 
this country and in protecting it, not only with regard to the 
work hours of women but with regard to the hours of labor of 
men; not only with regard to the hours of labor but with re- 
gard to the strain, the tension, the ordeal, the tax to which 
men and women shall be subjected in performing their daily 
occupations. 

It has been demonstrated, sir, in investigations which the 
Supreme Court accepted, that, as the hours of labor are in- 
creased, the strain and tension upon the men who serve in the 
great industrial life of this country is intensified, there results 
not only the earlier breaking down of these employees but all 
the concomitant evils that go with such a breakdown that be- 
Tore the crash actually occurs. 

For instance, sir, it has been found, as a result of a carefully 
systematized investigation of accidents, that in the afterpart 
of the day, from 3 or 4 o'clock on, when this ordeal of concen- 
tration has been sustained for a considerable period of time, 
when the ability to concentrate is lessened, when the nerve 
wear and the muscle wear begin to tell upon the individual 
operatives, accidents increase; that is the time when there is 
the jargest loss of fingers and arms. In the late hours of the 
day the accident death rate is always the highest. 

Mr. President, in these times it behooves us to conserve the 
industrial vitality of this country. We have had a demonstra- 
tion of one of the great powers of Europe that has made the 
first consideration in its program of preparedness that it shall 
look out for the upbuilding of the industrial life of the people 
who serve and toil; that it shall protect them upon every pos- 
sible side; that it shall give them every protection with which 
legislation can hedge them about, to the end that their powers 
of production and the length of their service may be main- 
tained during all their active years so that the number of them 
that may be maimed or killed shall be reduced to the lowest 
point. To all those things, that great Government of Germany 
has given special attention. 

We are rushing madly here, as it seems to me, along with a 
program of preparedness—I want to speak with entire pro- 
priety—without giving to it sufficient consideration. Ger- 
many’s preparation did not consist simply in the building up 
of a military and a naval force. Germany’s preliminary prepa- 
ration consisted in conserving, economically and in every other 
way, humanély, all of the vital forces of the people who labor in 
her industries. And, Mr. President, because she laid her 
foundations broad and strong, because she cared for the men 
who toiled in her industries, she has an industrial system un- 
derlying all of her military preparation superior to anything 
of the kind in the world. And, sir, permit me to say that it 
has its other side. It appeals to the patriotism and the loyalty 
of the German citizen. Germany did not find it necessary be- 
cause of the prevalence of an industrial system which ground 
the life out of the employed, to lower the standards of enlist- 
ment, the number of inches that a man must stand in order 
to go into the military service, his weight, and the other physi- 
eal conditions, as in England, which has an industrial system 
somewhat like that which some men would impose upon the 
people of this country. But, sir, Germany is able to call to 
the service of her standards men who come up to the old 
measurements. Their industrial life has not been shriveled up 
as in Great Britain; and, furthermore, they are willing and 
responsive. 

Mr. President, it behooves us not to stand for any of the 
exactions upon labor which would grind the last ounce of work 
out of the toilers of this country by any process of sweating. I 
care not what may be used, whether the stop watch be held 
over the operative or whether men who have the coordination 
of mental, nervous, and muscular organization to enable them 
to win are tempted by a bonus system to strive for the prizes 
and drive their competitors, their fellow workmen, to the break- 
ing-down point. 

Mr. President, I understand the author of the Taylor system, 
in his book, says that he takes no account of the 80 per cent 
who can not come up to the high standards. Those who install 
this system say to a manufacturer or business man, “ Permit 
us to install our system. For $100 a day our experts will teach 
it to your operatives and to your managers. By adopting this 
system, which takes account of every movement a man makes 
and exacts of him the highest possible speed, you will be able 
to reduce the unit cost of the output of your product 20 per 
cent.“ Capital seizes upon that, sir. Capital takes no account 
of what may happen to the men who are thrown out of em- 
ployment because they can not make the given number of mo- 
tions within the limited period. 

Mr. President, let us, as we did on yesterday, by a decisive 
vote hold to the position taken and say to the House of Repre- 


There shall be nothing left 
in disagreement between the Senate and the House upon this 
proposition.” 

We will not permit to be put into this bill a line, a word, or a 
syllable that will give the conferees the opportunity to work 
out some legislation that shall be framed up by six men and 
shall come in here in the conference report in a form that has 
to be accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. President, one of the iniquities of our legislative system 
is that we turn over to conferees almost, if not quite, the abso- 
lute power to make legislation. I am going to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate later this afternoon an example of that sort, 
an instance of the radical change of a legislative policy that had 
been pursued by this Government for generations, made in a 
conference report, and put through the Senate without a sug- 
gestion to the Senate as to its awful import. 

Mr. President, I hope that we shall early adopt a rule that 
conference reports shall be open to consideration in their items 
and be open to amendment on the floor. Mr. President, a system 
of rules giving into the hands of a conference committee the 
power to make legislation is destructive of democracy. Why, 
sir, the Senate is practically powerless when considering n con- 
ference report. It has to consider and accept or reject the report 
as a whole. Legislation about which there is a wide difference 
of opinion between this legislative body and the one at the 
other end of the Capitol goes to conference, and out of the con- 
ference committee will come a proposition that has almost 
no relation to the opinion expressed by the other House or the 
opinion expressed by the Senate when the original measure was 
under consideration, 

This new proposition may be embodied in a report covering 
scores of pages. Every Senator knows that when a conference 
report comes in, particularly in the latter days of a session, its 
details receive no consideration. It is passed without discus- 
sion of each of the many subjects it may cover. Maybe one 
single item in a conference report will be taken up and dis- 
cussed; but, Mr. President, the Senate knows from long expe- 
rience that when such a report comes in it is a hopeless propo- 
sition to undertake to deal with it in detail; and so, I say, it 
lies with the conferees to make our legislation. 

I recall, sir, that when the emergency currency bill was 
pending in the Senate in 1908 I offered many amendments to 
it. The then Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, rose in 
his place and accepted those amendments one after another. 
I had some reason to believe, therefore, and the Senate had 
some reason to believe, that those amendments were to go into 
the bill. One I recall with distinctness, and there is not a 
Senator on this floor who at this moment will not say that it 
was of vital importance. 

We had just gone through the great so-called panic of 1907— 
a panie which I have always considered was artificial, In that 
panic the reserves of the local banks had been drawn from 
these banks to New York City, Chicago, and one or two other 
centers of speculative finance. When the strain of that panic 
came upon the country New York had the money of the country 
banks. New York was using it for speculative purposes. In- 
terest. rates increased. 

Local demands called for the return of the reserves to the 
country banks. The great centralized banking institutions re- 
fused to respond to the legitimate demands of the local bankers 
and return these reserves to meet the commercial demands of the 
different localities, Time was of the essence of that situation. 
Legally, they were bound to return them; but legal processes 
are well understood. The law’s delay prevents them from re- 
sorting, in a situation like that, to legal redress. Week after 
week those demands were repeated by the local banks that were 
being driven to the wall. So that when we came to consider 
financial legislation in 1908 to correct these evils and to protect 
the reserves, the keeping of the reseryes in the local banks was 
one of the burning questions. 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment to compel the retain- 
ing of a certain measure of those reserves in the local banks. 
The Senator from Rhode Island, in charge of the bill, rose and 
said: “ That is a very proper amendment, and I accept it.“ He 
did that with many amendments that I offered. Mr. President, 
that bill passed with that and other vitally important amend- 
ments in it, one of them being that the officers of a national bank 
should not be permitted to speculate with the funds of the 
depositors of that bank. The acceptance of the amendments 
shortened debate. That is a process sometimes resorted to by 
gentlemen in charge of bills. 

Mr. President, one of the things that I had contended for from 
the time I came into the Senate was that there was an uncer- 
tainty about the value of these railroad bonds; that they had 
been issued at the will of the men who built the railroads; that 
the only restraint or limitation upon it was the market which 
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they could find for the bonds; and I contended, sir, that there 
should be a railroad valuation, so that the people of the country 
might know what was behind the railroad bonds and stocks. 
Now, that bill contained a provision that railroad bonds—mark 
the gcope of it—should be accepted by the Treasury Department 
as a basis for issuing emergency currency. No standard was 
prescribed as to what was back of the bonds—that is, no vital, 
thorough-going, economic standard. There was a standard im- 
posed with regard to what the railroads had been able to exact 
from the public as a dividend on the stocks; but, Mr. President, 
you can see that that was an India-rubber proposition. The rail- 
roads could exact enough, regardless of the money value back 
of the bonds and the stocks, to pay interest on the bonds and divi- 
dends on the stocks; and that was to be the only guide of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

I made very careful preparation to argue to the Senate 
whether or not railroad bonds should be bedded into the cur- 
rency system of this country. 

Well, Mr. President, I made weeks and months of prepara- 
tion to discuss that bond proposition in the Senate; and 20 
minutes before I rose on the floor to make my attack upon it, 
the Senator from Rhode Island took the wind all out of my sails 
and out of my preparation by announcing the withdrawal of that 
proposition from the bill. I took the floor. I argued the bond 
proposition just the same, and predicted that when the con- 
ference report came in the railroad bonds would be in the 
bill as a basis of currency issue. And, sir, let me tell you what 
occurred when that bill came back into the Senate in the form of 
a conference report; it not only made railroad bonds. but rail- 
road stocks a basis for currency issue. 

The history of the struggle between the conferees in that 
matter is interesting. The bill went into conference some six 
to eight weeks before the probable time of adjournment. The 
conferees met. A campaign had been made over this country 
extending over a period of years such as we have seen in re- 
gard to few pieces of legislation. A commission had taken testi- 
mony in this country and Europe, and had printed the results 
of its investigations in 42 volumes that nobody ever read. 
Organizations all over the country, bankers’ organizations, com- 
mercial organizations, boards of trade, had been organized be- 
hind the legislation that Senator Aldrich and his commission 
and his committee proposed to put through. 

But, sir, the conference committee met and the public was in- 
formed there was a wide difference between the House and the 
Senate and that no agreement would be effected. 

Mr. President, that was repeated day after day, until the Mem- 
bers of this body and of the other body, thrown off guard, came 
to understand that after the weeks and months and years of 
agitation and campaigning this piece of legislation was to eome to 
naught because of this difference between the two bodies. 

We were near the time of adjournment. The date had not 
been set, but Senators know that we are sometimes nearly ready 
to adjourn before the resolution for adjournment is agreed upon 
by the two Houses. It was pretty well understood that the ad- 
journment of the session was at hand. 

Mr. WEEKS rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
wish to interrupt me? 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator has reached the point where he 
wishes to be interrupted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me go on for a while, if you will, 
until I conclude this thought. 

I wonder if Senators can recall the large correspondence that 
they had during the year or so preceding the culmination of 
that legislation. I wonder if they did not, as I know I did, 
write to hundreds, and I think thousands, of business men in 
Wisconsin and elsewhere who addressed me upon the subject. 
The papers announced that there would be no legislation upon 
this subject. I wrote the bankers and the business men in Wis- 
consin: “ We are told in the press, and it is the understanding in 
both bodies, that there will be no legislation at all.” The House 
had passed one bill and the Senate passed a wholly different bill, 
and these were in conference and ho agreement could be reached. 

If Senators will go back to the files of the papers of that time, 
they will find headlines, and news articles sustaining the head- 
lines, to the effect that “ all financial legislation for this session 
is out of the range of possibility.” 

Not more than four days before we adjourned I was startled 
by a morning-paper announcement that the conferees had agreed 
on that bill. 

Mr. President, as an humble Member of this body I had some 
interest in that legislation. I got that conference report as 
quickly as I could. What do you think I found? Not only rail- 
road bonds were back in the bill, but railroad stocks, warehouse 
receipts, every conceivable thing was back in the bill, It was 
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an infinitely worse proposition from a financial and economic 
standpoint than was the bill as it was reported to the Senate, 
Propositions which when tested by debate were promptly with- 
drawn were restored in the conference bill. 

The amendment which I had offered to require local banks 
to hold their reserves up to a certain point was wiped out. It 
had been accepted on the floor. 

The provision with respect to the officials of the bank using 
the money of the depositors was gone out of the bill. 

Senators, I got a bad reputation in this body and all over the 

country for talking interminably because of the righteous indig- 
nation which that report aroused in me. I determined that it 
should not pass this body if I could help it, and to stop it I spoke 
for 19 consecutive hours, It would have failed, because the 
adjournment was so imminent that many Senators had made 
their arrangements to leave, and the Senate and the House 
would be without a quorum, but for a legislative trick resorted 
to on this floor—so reprehensible, Mr. President, that the re- 
vered Senator from Georgia, Senator Bacon, rose in his place 
the day after it had been perpetrated and said that he wished 
to go on record as repudiating the methods by which the bill 
had passed. 
Mr. President, the Record of the Senate was changed in order 
that I might be taken off the floor. I photographed the Recorp 
of the congressional proceedings of that night, and I have pre- 
served the photograph and have published it. A Recorp was 
changed. It is not necessary for me to say who changed it now, 
because the mutations of time have put it beyond the power of 
some of the men engaged in it to answer, but I printed in the 
American Magazine in connection with the articles running as a 
part of my autobiography the changed Recorp in photograph, 
and it can be seen there if Members are interested enough to 
look at it. 

The bill was passed. The conference report was put through. 

Now, Mr. President, I have spent more time than I intended. 
I did not intend to speak of it at all. I had not thought of it for 
years until the suggestion of what happens so often in confer- 
ence came to me as I considered the effort to write the proposi- 
tion of the pending amendment into this bill. If adopted, this 
amendment would be the ground upon which the conferees could 
stand and write into the bill the Taylor system rejected in the 
8 House and yesterday rejected by a decisive vote in the 

enate. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WERSI] would like 
to interrupt me, I will yield to him. 

Mr. WEBES: No; I will take the floor after the Senator gets 
throug) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] has the first call for the floor. He rose to interrupt 
me and forbore in order to let me go on, It was very kind 
of him. 

Now, Mr. President, I come back to this. I do hope that as a 
Member of this body I shall live to see the rules with respect to 
conference reports so changed that it will not be possible for two 
or three men to dictate and put through legislation. This is a 
democracy, sir. We are supposed to be the representatives of 
the people. 

Our work upon this floor and the work of our associates at 
the other end of the Capitol is supposed to represent public 
opinion and the interests of the great masses of this country. 
But I need not say to the Senators what everybody knows, that 
very often the public will is defeated, that public interest is 
perverted, and democracy is shackled in legislation as we en- 
act it. 

I long to see the time, Mr. President, when this body shall 
become thoroughly democratized, when our system of committee 
appointments shall be wholly changed, when our system of legis- 
lation by the dictation of party conferences and party caucuses 
shall be wholly changed. 

Mr. President, not a day scarcely passes but we have evidences 
here in the Senate of the control of legislation by a small body 
of men upon a committee. 

While I am on the subject, sir, I do not know but that I can 
serye public interest by taking just a few minutes to describe it. 

At the beginning of every Congress a party conference or 
caucus is called. Under precedents which have come to be ac- 
cepted, the senior in service, whatever may be his associations 
or his relation to the great questions of the day, calls that 
caucus or that conference to order. Some one moves that he be 
chosen chairman. He is chosen chairman. Some one moves that 
he be authorized to appoint a committee on committees. By long 
usage and custom, through which reformers would find it im- 
possible to break, the motion prevails. 

Now what happens? One man selects the men who make up 
the committee. The committees are made up pursuant to the 
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rule of seniority and the selection of the chairman. They are 
submitted to the committee, but the chairman of that committee, 
reflecting the views of the chairman who has presided at the 
conference, practically controls under custom as it has prevailed 
here, and our committees thus may centralize the control of 
legislation in the hands of very few men. 

I see Senators turning to the list of the committees to sce how 
I may have fared under that system. I have been here going on 
11 years, Mr. President, and there comes a time when a man is 
given service here by the same system that makes the senior 
Senator the controlling force in the selection of the committee 
on committees. Seniority ultimately gives to a man some recog- 
nition upon committees. 

When I came here in the beginning the committee of which I 
was made chairman was the Committee on Potomac River Front. 
I was chairman of that committee for a long time. I had spent 
a good many years on the question of railroad transportation, 
first in the House of Representatives, next in the State of Wis- 
consin, and I asked for a place upon the Committee on Inter- 
‘state Commerce. I got it, Mr. President, but I am the last 
Republican on the list. I am at the foot of the whole list. 
There are plenty of men who came in here after I did who pre- 
cede me upon the committee. 

There is not a divinity that shapes our ends, but there is a 
power that shapes our ends with regard to legislation and to 
committees. : 

Now, Mr. President, I have wandered some distance afield, but 
after all it bears upon this matter that is before the Senate. 
The Senate yesterday by a very decisive vote declared that it 
would have none of this sweating system that drives men to the 
breaking point. The Senate said it did not want a system that 
throws men who by their nature can not make a certain num- 
ber of motions within a given space of time on the labor scrap 
heap to go out and wrestle as best they may—discarded men to 
support their families, 

Here is a proposition made by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire which is exactly the same thing. It is not the stop watch. 
Mr. President, the term is somewhat offensive. That is left out 
of the proposed amendment, but in effect it is precisely the same 
thing. It is the bonus system, which can only be applied when 
men, driven to the very highest pressure, shall perform a given 
number of motions within a given space of time and turn out a 
finished product, 

Mr. President, I must say economic propositions have some 
attractions for me, They have always had; and when this 
Taylor system, this scientific management system, was first pro- 
posed it made a very strong appeal to me. It took hold of my 
imagination. I said, “ Here is an economy.” 

When a bricklayer takes the brick as they come from the hod 
of the carrier ordinarily the process is that he stoops to the level 
of his feet. The brick are deposited upon the platform upon 
which he works. He stoops down and picks up a brick. Any of 
you who ever watched the processes of the bricklayer noticed 
that almost always he tosses the brick in the air. It makes a 
revolution, He catches it as it comes down. To the eye of a 
novice the ends of a brick may appear the same; to the expert 
they are different. The bricklayer knows that he should hold 
that brick in his hand as he lays it in the wall with one end 
of it turned from him and the other end of it turned to him, 
The ends are not alike. He tosses the brick in the air. He seizes 
it as it comes down. He lays it in the wall. He bends again 
perhaps to the level of his feet, and in each of these motions he 
has lifted the entire weight of his body. 

Now, Mr. President, it appealed to me that if those motions 
could be obviated, if they could be eliminated, or if any of the 
wear and strain of the weight of that man’s body could be 
gotten rid of, it was economy in physical wear and tear and in 
the cost of production of the thing upon which he was working. 

I saw at once that if this scientific-management system pro- 
vided a movable platform that rose with the wall as he built it, 
so that he did not have to bend his body at all, and so that he 
took the brick right off the platform at the level of his waist, 
it would be a saving. I saw, too, that if the hod carrier down 
on the ground was instructed when he put the bricks into the 
hod to place them in a certain way in the hod, so that when he 
dumped the hod on the platform he could save the operation of 
tossing the brick into the air to bring it right-end-to for the 
bricklayer who was to lay it on the wall. It all appealed to 
me very strongly, Mr. President; but when I came to see the 
effect of it upon the great mass of toilers in this country I saw 
the viciousness of the system. While it does make for profit 
for the man who has the capital invested in the enterprise, and 
while he may by some equitable arrangement give the men who 
work under him, by a bonus or other system, some share in the 
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bonus, that is turning the screws down harder and harder. 

Not satisfied with eliminating the waste motions, on top of that, 
after they have eliminated the waste motions, most of these gen- 
tlemen who are striving for profits in their business will offer a 
bonus to a man who can strive with his associates. By the quick- 
ness of his eye, by the curious thing that is called a coordination 
of hand and brain, he can make certain motions quicker than can 
somebody else, and he pushes out of employment altogether 
somewhere from 60 to 80 per cent of the men who are slower in 
their motions as a result of this difference of attuning the whole 
system by nature to the acme of speed which the most proficient 
ean attain. 

Then, Mr. President, when I came to see those things and the 
result of them and came to investigate the matter further I 
became convinced that whatever the economies may be we must 
not adopt them unripened and undeveloped. If they can be 
ultimately so controlled as to protect the great body of the 
toilers of this country, to make the saving that comes from the 
elimination of waste motion and at the same time not destroy 
the lives of the men engaged in the business and insure to them 
their fair share of the saving in which it all results, then we 
may be able to accept it; but, Mr. President, that is remote, that 
is not here now. We must not be lured by theoretical arguments 
with respect to the saving resulting in the destruction or in the 
deterioration of the vital forces of the great body of the toilers 
of this country. 

3 Me QA TENORS and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey addressed 
he chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I merely wish 
to say regarding the Watertown Arsenal—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should prefer to lsten 
to the Senator from New Jersey after I conclude, I never talk 
very long. 

Mr. President, when I submitted the pending amendment I 
had no idea that it would provoke a discussion such as has 
ensued. The Senator from New Jersey, my genial friend, who 
wants again to get into the argument, immediately, before high 
heaven” declaimed against this as an outrage on the working- 
man, and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre], in 
picturesque language, has followed in the same channel. 

Mr. President, this system—which will be modified if my 
amendment prevails—is in vogue in hundreds and hundreds of 
workshops in the United States; it is in vogue in my own State; 
and I never have heard that any outrage has been committed 
upon ah employee as a result of it. I never have heard that 
they have been crushed and outraged and persecuted as has 
been represented in this Chamber. I do not quite understand 
why Senators should indulge in language of that kind, in view 
of conditions which exist in workshops and factories all over 
our country. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], in discussing the 
matter, suggested that while the stop watch had been eliminated, 
other similar devices could be employed, and that the laboring 
man would not have his condition ameliorated in any way what- 
eyer because of words left in the bill. 

Mr. President, if the Senator had read what is left in the 
bill, he would have seen that other devices of similar nature are 
prohibited, and that they could not possibly be employed under 
the law as it will stand if the amendment which I have offered 
shall be agreed to. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. President, has truly wan- 
dered afield—that is his privilege under the rules of the Sen- 
ate—but I confess that I have looked upon the Senator from 
Wisconsin heretofore as a man who lived in the present and 
the future rather than in the past. He has, however, gone back 
to the year 1908, and he has given us a page in the history of 
the Senate which is entirely new to me. I confess that I never 
heard it stated before—though possibly I would have found it 
in the printed record had I read the Senator's biography, which, 
I presume, I ought to have done—that there was any change 
in the proceedings of the Senate made by any employee or any 
Senator, whoever it may have been, on that memorable occasion, 
which we all remember, because we listened to the Senator at 
as great length, I believe, as any Senator has spoken in the 
Senate during the time of my somewhat protracted membership, 

The Senator, Mr. President, has told us about the wonderful 
achievements of the German people, not only In military mat- 
ters but industrial matters as well, and he called attention to 
the fact that that great people have accomplished such resuits 
because they have conserved human energy and human life. 
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Mr. President, sometimes I have thought I was the only man 
in the Senate who was truly neutral as between the contending 
forces in Europe to-day. I have tried to keep myself neutral; I 
have tried to think as well of one nation as I have of another; 
but I have been in Germany and I have seen the German people, 
I have been in France and I have seen the French people, I 
have been in England and I have seen the English people, and 
I confess that I have failed to discover that the German people 
are any more careful in conserving human energy and human 
life than are the other nations of the world. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, take the women of Germany. I have seen them mixing 
mortar and carrying it up the ladder to the men who were lay- 
ing bricks, a process which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
aptly described. I have seen them in the hay fields and in the 
wheat fields, performing labor that men ought to perform; I 
have seen them, Mr. President, drawing carts on the streets 
hitched to dogs, a sight that I have never scen in any other 
country on the face of the earth. And if Germany in treat- 
ing its women in that way is conserving human energy and 
human life I fail to understand what conservation of human 
energy and human life means. 

Mr. President, Germany has a wonderful military system, 
and her soldiers are among the best in the world; but if I am 
reading current history aright Germany has found her match 
in the French nation in this great struggle; and I think she 
4 3 her match in the English nation as well on the battle 

eld. 

I think the soldiers from Canada, the soldiers from Australia, 
and the soldiers from that little isle, which we all admire so 
much because of its wonderful progress in art, in literature, in 
science, and in every other department of human endeavor, 
nare proving to be a match for the wonderful German people, 
with whom I sympathize, because there is a trace of German 
blood in my veins. So I think, Mr. President, we should not 
be swept off our feet by the picturesque and eloquent language 
of the Senator from Wisconsin touching this question. 

The Senator, Mr. President, I think very wisely, has called 
attention to our methods of legislation so far as conference 
reports are concerned. I do not think the Senator will ever 
live to see them reformed along the lines he has advocated 
to-day ; but I do think that we ought to have the right, under our 
rules, to make a point of order against any provision that 
appears in a conference report that has not been considered by 
either House of Congress. I advocate that change, and hope 
that at some time it may be made; but whether we ought to 
have the right to object to any particular paragraph in a con- 
ference report is quite another matter which ought to receive 
very careful consideration before being adopted. 

Mr. President, I feel that my amendment was hardly of 
sufficient Importance to detain the Senate so long as the Senate 
has been detained in debating the question. Let me suggest 
what it means. I have moved, Mr. President, to strike from the 
bill these words: 


Nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be avail- 
able to pay any premium or bonus or cash reward to any employee in 
addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in im- 
provements or economy in tne operation of any Government plant, 

That is all. 

I stood beside a man for three long years who earned 25 per 
cent more than I did doing the same kind of work. I never 
found fault with the fact that he was more expert than was I 
in performing that labor, and the fact that he received a higher 
reward than I did never impressed me with the feeling that I 
was being oppressed or being wronged in any way because of 
the fact that I did not get as much money as did he. 

Mr. President, there are hundreds and hundreds of work- 
shops in this country where bonuses are given to employees, 
where cash rewards are given to employees, for performing more 
and better work than some others who are engaged in the same 
workshop; and I can not for the life of me understand why 
anybody should object to that. I can not for the life of me see 
what harm it does to the man who is not as efficient as another 
and who can not in the very nature of things earn as much money 
as another. 

If my amendment should prevail, what remains in the bill? 
Why, Mr. President, this provision would remain: 

Provided, That no part of the appropriations made in this act shall 
be available for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superin- 
tendent, foreman, or other person having charge of the work of any 
employee of the Un:ted States while making or causing to be made 
with a stop watch, or other time-measuring device, a time study of 
any job of any such employee between the starting and completion 
thereof, or of the movements of any such employee while engaged 
upon such work. 

It seems to me that that is sufficient to meet the views of the 
most radical Senator on this question. It absolutely prohibits 
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the very things that have been complained of heretofore, but it 
does allow the men who are in charge of the Government work- 
shops the right to compensate to a larger extent the eflicient 
man than the inefficient man, the man who accomplishes more 
than the man who accomplishes less; and I have heretofore 
been of the opinion, Mr. President—and I am to-day equally as 
earnest in that view—that we ought not to legislate so that the 
most incompetent, so that the least efficient man shall set the 
standard of work for the men in any workshop in the United 
States, whether it be a private workshop or a Government 
workshop. 

Mr. President, I am not rash enough to expect that my 
amendment will be accepted by the Senate; I am not rash 
enough to believe that Congress has yet reached the point 
where it will refuse any demands the labor unions of this 
country shall make upon it, and inasmuch as the labor unions 
have declared their purpose that legislation prohibiting the 
bonus system shall be enacted, I do not expect to see it elimi- 
nated by a vote of the Senate of the United States; but while 
I do not entertain the belief that it will be eliminated, I still 
hold to the conviction that it is an injustice to the workingmen 
to deny them the privilege of earning a little more additional 
money because of increased efficiency and increased power to 
accomplish more work than the men who may stand beside 
them in the same workshop. 

Let us, Mr. President, encourage, rather than discourage, 
efficiency in Government as in private work, and let us not shut 
the door of encouragement to men to qualify themselves for 
better work, whether it be in workshops, in mills, in factories, 
or in the home by legislation such as is incorporated in this 
bill, and which, unfortunately, has been incorporated in other 
bills which have passed during the present session of Congress. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I thought on 
yesterday this whole question had been settled, but it seems not 
to have been. The idea seems to prevail that the bonus system 
is different from the time-clock system. The time-clock system 
first came in vogue and then the bonus system followed. I find 
here in Gen. Crozier’s report a statement that they have a 
process of rewards to the foremen of the men. They give a fore- 
man 2 bonus to drive the men to the limit. On page 20 of the 
same report Gen. Crozier says, and his statement shows that 
there is justification for opposition to the proposal advanced by 
the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire: a 

Perhaps something can be said on both sides of the question of 
stimulation by high rewards. There are in all walks of life men who 
wear themselves out in their efort at great accomplishment, and there 
are more such in a new country, where the rewa are great, than in 
old countries, where the more settled conditions imposed narrower limi- 
oe upon what may be accomplished by strenuous and intelligent 
e! . 

I insist that a process that shall tend to wear out human lives 
is not good economy for a nation to pursue. 

It is said that the time-clock system, the sweatshop, and the 
bonus system are all one and the same thing. The Senator from 
New Hampshire adopts the other view; but Gen. Crozier, re- 
ferring to the Watertown Arsenal, on page 20 of the same docu- 
ment, uses these words: 

The question remains to be answered how the process at the Water- 
town Arsenal differs in kind from the class known as “ 3 95 
or “sweatshop,” or slave-driving processes, so called. I take it 
that the essential difference lies in the character of the stimulation which 
is applied to Increase the output. In the reprehensible methods the 
output of a very rapid workman is taken as the standard, and the rate 
set is such that this output must be reached in order to make ordinary 
wages. The task and the compensation are so fixed that unless the 
employee Ap himself under a great strain all the time he is either 
discharged or fails to earn a 9 In other words, the highest 
possible output is demanded for what is at best no more than the cur- 
rent rate of wages. 

I insist that that verifies our position that there is no differ- 
ence, or only a difference of words, between the sweatshop, the 
speeding-up, the slaye-driving—I am using Gen. Crozler's 
words—and the time-watch system. I feel that it could do 
nothing to advance the welfare of the operatives; neither do I 
believe it would advance the welfare of the Nation. 

As I suggested yesterday or this morning, whenever it was, 
we can not prevent this in private shops; but in God’s name do 
not let the Government of the United States adopt a system 
that shall drive the last strain and string of a man’s tendons 
and muscles to their utmost tension, or the last drop of blood, 
upon which to build our prosperous arts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
to the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. LEWIS] and will vote, 
I vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smarr] to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hugues] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrohcockx] and 
will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hortis] to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRYAN. Has the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 


Mr. BRYAN, I have a pair with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 
Mr. LIPPITT. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 


tor from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. In his absence I withhold my 
yote. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sara]. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 2 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire if the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Jounson] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT (after having voted in the affirmative). I de- 
sire to inquire whether the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr, DU PONT. As I have a general pair with that Senator, 
1 will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
am paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gor- 
MAN J. who has not voted. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. WARREN (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. WARREN, I withdraw my vote, as I have a pair with 
that Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to 
announce that the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Cuaron] is absent on public business, and is paired with the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], and that the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK]. 

Mr. OVERMAN entered the Chamber and voted “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yers 15, nays 40, as follows: 


YERAS—15. 
Bran Hardin Penrose Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Sherman Weeks 
Dil m McCumber Smoot Works 
Page Thomas 
NAYS—40. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Phelan Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jones Pittman Sterling 
Borah La Follette Poindexter Stone 
Brady Lane Ransdell Swanson 
Broussard Martin, Va. Reed Taggart 
Chamberlain Martine, N. J. ee Thom 
Clapp Myers Shepp: Tillman 
Cul on Norris Shields Underwood 
Fletcher Overman Simmons Vardaman 
James Owen Smith. Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—4. 

Beckham Gof Kern Pomerene 

ryan Gore Lea, Tenn, Robinson 
Catron Gronna wis Shafroth 
Chilton Hardwick Lippitt Smith. Ga. 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock ge Smith. Md. 

‘olt Hollis McLean Smith, Mich. 
Cummins Hughes Nelson Sutherland 
Curtis Husting Newlands Townsend 
du Pont Johnson, Me. O'Gorman Walsh 
Fall Kenyon Oliver Warren 


So Mr. GALLINGER'S amendment was rejected. 


Mr, BRYAN. I desire to give notice that when the bill gety 
into the Senate I shall ask for a separate vote on the amend- 
ments of the committee, beginning on page 54 and going to page 
58, inclusive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I can not let the 
pass without congratulating the Senate on the fact that thery 
has been a gain of two votes, since the vote on yesterday, for 
the beneficent amendment that I submitted to the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment on page 11, at the end of line 20. I do not think 
the chairman of the committee will have any objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 11, at the end of line 20, after the 
word “occurred,” it is proposed to insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing words: 

Provided, That the relative rank of all general officers of the line 
shall be determined b 
. ok ae of their respective commissions, senlors 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I should like some explana- 
— pe that amendment. That is the law now, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The only purpose of that is to secure the 
relative rank of general officers in the line; that is all. In 
other words, when the Congress passed a bill some time ago 
to promote certain officers on the Canal Zone for distinguished 
service, by some misunderstanding or some misconstruction of 
the law it was held—or will be held, if opportunity arises, so 
I am informed—that graduates from Annapolis or West Point 
who graduated five years or any other number of years after 
the officers who were promoted under that act will take rank 
over and above them, and the purpose of this is simply to eor- 
rect it. I hope the Senate will let it go to conference. 

Mr. WARREN. I assume the Senator means this to relieve one 
man alone, does he not, or perhaps three or four men? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Oh, no. There are three or four of them. 
It relieves all those that were promoted by special act of Con- 
gress for distinguished service on the Canal Zone. If I am mis- 
taken about that, there will be no trouble in correcting it. If 
it goes to conference and it is found not to be necessary in order 
to correct that injustice, the conferees can take it out. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I do not know 
about the conference, but I assume that he means to change the 
law which provided that those men who were elevated from 
lieutenant colonels and colonels to brigadier and major generals 
should stand at the foot of the list, as this was an honorary 
place. He wishes those to be advanced up to where their original 
date of commission from West Point would put them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I do not think that is the purpose of 
the amendment at all. 

Mr. WARREN. The reason why I ask is because there has 
been of necessity, when we provided for detached officers, some 
legislation, and we have undertaken to correct it in this law. I 
thought the Senator was making this entirely too general. If 
he would apply it alone to those that were elevated on account 
of their meritorious work at the Canal Zone, that would cover 
what he wants. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendent was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send to 


e desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The Secrerary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, a 
new section, as follows: 


th 


other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, be amended so as to read: 


such regulations as, the tary of War may prescribe, but no man 
furlo ed to the reserve shall be eligible to reenlist in the service 
until the expiration of his term of seven years: vided further, That 


officer discha ermitted. at the 
expiration of three years in the active service, to reenlist in the organi- 
gation from which dischar; with the rank and grade held by him at the 
time of his discharge if he reenlists within 20 days after the date of 
such discharge: Provided further, That no person under the age of 21 
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shall be enlisted or mustered into the mfittary service of the 
nited States without the written consent of his parents or guardians: 


paz 
Provided, however, That such minor has such ents or guardians 
entitled to his custody and control, and this proviso shall be applicable 
to all minors enlisted or mustered into the military service of the 
United States on and after June 3, 1916: And provided further, That 
the President is authorized in his discretion to utilize the services of 
postmasters of the second, third, and fourth classes in procure the 
enlistment of recruits for the Army, and for each recruit accepted for 
enlistment in the Army the postmaster procuring his enlistment shall 
recelve the sum of T 

In addition to m nan training, soldiers while in the active service 
shall hereafter be given the opportunity to study and receive instruc- 
tion upon educational lines of such character as to increase their mili- 
tary efficiency and enable them to return to civil life better . 
for industrial, commercial, and pre business occupations. Civilian 
teachers may be employed to aid the Army officers in giving such in- 
struction, and oft instruction may consist of vocational educa- 
tion either in agriculture or the mechanic arts. The Secretary of War, 
with the approval of the President, shall prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for conducting the instruction herein r for, and the See- 
retary of War shall have the power at all times to suspend, increase, 
or decrease the amount of such instruction offered as may, in his judg- 
ment, be consistent with the requirements of military instruction and 
service of the soldiers.” 

Sec. —. That section 58 of an act entitled “An act for makin 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and 


further 
or other 


pu * approved June 3, 1910, be, and the same is, amended to 
read_as follows: 
“ Sec. 58. Com tion of the National Guard: The National Guard 


shall 888 of ae 
ears, o 
8 den es of 21 years: 
Provided, That no person under the age of 21 years shall be enlisted 


or mustered Into the military service of the United States without the 


written consent of his parents or guardians : Provided, That such minor 
has such 


rents or guardians entitled to his custody and control, and 
this provision shall be applicable to all minors mustered into the mili- 
tary service of the United States on and after June 3, 1916.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I do not know whether 
there is to be opposition to this proposed amendment. It is 
very important. While i: is a long amendment and provides 
for reenacting of two sections of the act which passed June 3, 
known as the reorganization of the Army act, I propose its re- 
enactment only to change one provision in each of those two 
sections. The provision which is changed by my amendment, 
if it is adopted, restores to the parent the right to withhold 
consent to the enlistment of a boy in the Regular Army or the 
National Guard if he is below 21 years of age. Prior to the 
enactment of the law of June 3 the consent of a parent or 
guardian was necessary to the lawful enlistment of a boy under 
21 years of age and over 18 years of age. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the Regular Army? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In the Regular Army. That law was 
changed by the act known as the reorganization of the Army 
act. 

I say without any hesitation that the amendment which I 
have offered is subject to a point of order, and I have guarded 
myself against that point of order by giving notice of a motion 
to suspend the rule, and I do not believe that a member of the 
committee or a Member of the Senate will make a point of order 
against this amendmen, and therefore I do not believe that 
it will be necessary for me to precede the offer of the amend- 
ment with a motion to suspend the rule. Consequently, until 
there is some manifestation of a desire on the part of some 
Member of the Senate to raise that point of order I shall sim- 
ply content myself to offer the amendment. 

Mr. President, permit me to say this: I have before me on 
my desk the bill H.-R. 12766, entitled “An act to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United States,” 
as it passed the House of Representatives on the 23d day of 
March, 1916. I have before me the bill H. R. 12766, the same 
bill, as it passed the Senate on the calendar day, April 18, 1916. 

Mr. BORAH. It is a long amendment and I do not know that 
I understood the Senator as to the precise correction which he 
desires to make in that act. It refers to requiring the consent 
of the parent or guardian? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is to restore to the law the pro- 
vision which requires that the consent of the parent or guardian 
should be had before a boy could be enlisted in the Regular 
Army if he is under 21 years of age. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that is a very wise proposition. 
We have in our office now two cases which come under the law 
as it exists because of the passage of the act of the 3d of June, 
1916. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no doubt of that, Mr. President. 
I had in my office many cases within a few days after the order 
came to muster the National Guard into the military service of 
the United States. Within a day or two following that more 
than 500 cases of appeal from parents were made to the War 
Department for the relief of boys over 18 and under 21 years 
of age. In many cases these boys were necessary to the support 
of families where there were widowed mothers. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho will readily see that 
not only were the boys affected who might be enlisted in the 


Regular Army, but boys had been. enlisted in the National 
Guard all over the country; in some cases where they were only 
18 years of age they were taken out of schools and drafted into 
the Regular Army. All over the land appeals have come from 
parents to the War Department and to the commanders of the 
oe regiments and companies for the relief of those chil- 
dren. 

It is true the law provided for the enlistment of boys of this 
tender age in the Navy, and the excuse that is made for chang- 
ing this law is that it was to make it conform to the law regard- 
ing enlistment in the Navy. But, Mr. President, because en- 
listment in the Navy has been by law at that age wrongfully, 
and, as I believe, against the best Interest of the Navy, and 
against the best interest of the country, it furnishes no excuse 
whatever for making this change with regard to enlistments in 
the Regular Army and the National Guard. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree with the Senator about that. I 
was going to ask him would we not be up against the same 
trouble when we come to muster the Naval Militia into the 
service, if we ever do? The Senators’ amendment does not 
propose to correct that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I did not include that because I 
knew it would not be germane to this bill. I do propose to 
correct that provision in the law, but I have to do it in another 
way, as the Senator will understand. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. Will the Senator answer this 
question in addition: Did the Army reorganization bill, which 
passed a few weeks ago, change the age at which a boy could 
enlist in the Army? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It did. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It lowered it? y 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It lowered it; that is, without the 
consent of the parents. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I mean. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It lowered it from 21 to 18 years 
of age. That provision was not in the bill as it passed the 
House; that provision was not in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. It was incorporated in the conference report. I have 
searched the Recorp, and there was not a word of discussion 
concerning that matter in the Senate. It passed, I know, with- 
out my knowledge, and I am certain that It passed—and I do 
not say it in criticism—without the Members of the Senate 
being acquainted with the fact that it was there. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Let me call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that it has always been the law with respect to the 
National Guard that they could enlist between 18 and 21 years 
of age. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; and I have something to say about 
that, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Senator’s attention 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I was aware of the fact, but, Mr. 
President, boys who enlist in the National Guard do not enlist 
in the Regular Army. It is not in contemplation of service in 
the Regular Army that boys enlist in the National Guard; it 
is not in contemplation of service in the Regular Army that the 
parents consent to boys enlisting in the National Guard. There 
have been but two times in 51 years when the National Guard 
has been called upon to serve otherwise than in the National 
Guard at home. 

Mr. President, I do not want to occupy the time of the Senate 
for one moment here this afternoon longer than is necessary. 
I want to secure the correction that ought to be made in this 
provision, and I submit it with this statement, that the people 
of this country will revolt upon this proposition, Mr. President. 
It is pushing this preparedness proposition too far. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course there is a little different aspect 
now than there was a couple of months ago. Of course when we 
had the Civil War the age of enlistment was 17. At the tine 
these matters were considered it looked more like war conditions 
than it does now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may furnish the reason for the 
action of the conferees, although I think while it is the action 
of Congress. now, had the attention of the Senate been directed 
to it at that time it would have been ample reason for rejecting 
the conference report. I do not think there is anything in the 
provisions of either of the two bills that warranted the incor- 
poration of that provision in the conference report. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I know the Senator does not want to 
do an injustice. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not want to do an injustice to any- 


Just a moment. I wish to call the 


body. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. But the bill as it passed the Senate 
provided that the Militia of the United States shall consist of 
all able-bodied male citizens, and so forth, who are more than 
16 years of age and not more than 45 years of age 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President, that is true. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Pardon me, just a moment. Then. 
when the bill had passed the Senate that way the House provi- 
sion was 18 and 45. 

Mr: LA FOLLETTE. That is true. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So as the bill passed the Senate it 
provided for drafting these young men into the service, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But that was not the provision in re- 
gard to enlisted men in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That is right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There was no provision whatever that 
touched that section of the statute in either of the two bills, 
and strictly the conferees were unwarranted in changing the law 
in that respect. I do not mean to imply any improper motives, 
but I do say, Mr. President, that fact might be taken into account 
by the Senate in considering this matter at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, without taking another moment of the 
Senate’s time, unless there is opposition to this provision I shall 
offer no further reasons for its passage. If there is, then I shall 
have something further to say. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask the Senator if he proposes by 
this amendment to affect the present status of the men who have 
been enlisted or mustered in? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Ido. The language of the amendment 
affects the present status. I drew it purposely in that respect. 
It enables the parent in every case where the boy is under 21 
years of age to object to his continued service. I think it should 
be so. This thing came upon him unawares, and there is no 
reason why there should be any different rule for the boys now 
in the service and for others who may enlist in the future, 
Many of these boys were taken from school. 

Mr. President, consider just for a moment the time of life of 
these young men. It is the formative period of their characters. 
We may be willing to give up our boys to the service of the 
country in a time of great danger, but there is no such stress 
upon us now as to require that boys should be taken out of the 
high schools and taken out of the colleges of the country and 
pushed into the Regular Army, as it can be done and has been 
done under these two provisions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I agree fully with the Senator, if the 
law is to apply in the future there is no reason why it should not 
apply now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. We can pass an act lowering the age 
limit if the time should ever come when this service is required 
of the youth of the country. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will say to the Senator I will raise 
no objection to this amendment if he will make it apply here- 
after, but I do not see that it ought to be made applicable to 
the period of discipline which is now prevailing for the National 
Guard of the country. There are thousands of men probably 
in the National Guard at the front to-day, and this disruptive 
proposition of sending out and bringing men home for one rea- 
son or another is not good discipline. It is not consistent legis- 
lation. If the Senator will make this apply to the future 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will not change it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Then I raise the objection that it is 
legislation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I moye to suspend the rules for 
the passage of this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is under compulsion, 
of course, to sustain the point of order that it is general legis- 
lation. The Senator from Wisconsin has given notice for the 
suspension of the rules, and on that, of course, the roll must be 
called, because it takes a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of no quorum in 
order that we may get Senators here. I want to discuss the 
matter then with my friend from Maryland. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 
Brandegee James Norris Sterling 
Broussard Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Swanson 

n Jones Page Underwood 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phelan Wadsworth 
Sone = 8 Po — Williams 

ne merene 

Clark, Wyo. Lee, Må. Works 
Culberson Lippitt Saul. 
Dillingham Lodge Shep 
du Pont Martin, Va. Sherman 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
BANKHEAD, Mr. McCunmses, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Sarre of Georgia, 
Mr, Sarra of South Carolina, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Strong, Mr. 
Smrorons, and Mr. Troatas answered to their names, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pending ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE} to suspend clause 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of 
introducing an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, to Senators who were 
not in the Chamber when I offered this amendment I merely wish 
to explain its purpose very briefly. 

When the Army reorganization bill passed in June, without 
the knowledge of any Senator on this floor, outside of the mem- 
bers of the conference committee, the law was changed so that 
boys who were under 21 and over 18 years of age could be 
enlisted in the Regular Army or transferred from the Na- 
tional Guard into the Regular Army by draft without the con- 
sent of their parents. Within a few days after the time that 
law was applied here in the city of Washington there were 500 
eases of parents who applied to the War Department to get 
their boys back—boys between the ages of 18 and 21 years— 
and to take them out of that service. 

The proposition was never discussed upon the floor of the 
Senate. If it had been, I do not believe that it could have been 
passed. There was very little discussion of the conference re- 
port, as Senators will remember. The bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives did not contain the provision with re- 
gard to lowering the age limit under which a boy might enlist in 
the Regular Army from 21 to 18 years in defiance of the will of 
his parents or guardian, 

No provision of that sort was put in the bill while it was 
pending before the Senate. I have on my desk the bill as it 
passed the House; I have on my desk the bill as it passed the 
Senate, the only copy obtainable, withdrawn from the files of 
the document room by permission of the official in charge, to be 
returned there. I have examined them carefully; I have ex- 
amined the CONGRESSIONAr Recorp. There was no discussion 
of this subject before the Senate when the bill was pending; 
there was no discussion of this subject when the conference re- 
port came in. There was very little debate upon the confer- 
ence report. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick] made 
a speech concerning the conference report, and there was a 
running discussion upon several features of it, but this pro- 
vision never was touched. I think if anybody had called at- 
tention to it it would have been held by the Senate that the 
conferees could not put that provision into the bill In con- 
ference; but, even waiving that, if the proposition had come 
originally before the Senate when the bill was pending it would, 
in my opinion, have been defeated here. I do not believe that 
the Senate nor the Congress of the United States could go back 
and face the parents of this country with a proposition that 
they had written into the law that the home might be invaded 
and the boy taken against the consent of the parent at 18 years 
of age and put into the Regular Army. 

Mr. President, if there is ever a time when a boy needs the 
influence of the home, it is then, for that is the formative period 
of his character. There have been occasions in the history of 
this country, as there have been in the history of all countries, 
when the people of this country, when the homes of the country, 
have been ready to give up even boys of tenderer age than this 
to the defense of the country; but there is no man in favor of 
preparedness so enthusiastic in his support of it, I think, that 
he would be prepared to say at this time, or would dare to say 
at this time, to the parents of this country, “ We are ready now 
to draft your boys into the service of the Regular Army against 
your consent.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Pardon me for a moment. And the very 
fact that a boy might willfully wish to enlist at that time is the 
best evidence in the world that that boy needs the influence of 
the home. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I unfortunately have been 
detuined from the Chamber for a while and have not heard the 
earlier part of this discussion. Do I understand that under the 
law preceding the passage of the Army reorganization act the 
consent of the parent was required in the case of a draft by the 
Government? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, under the law as it pre- 
viously stood no boy, without the consent of his parent or 

unless he was over 21 years of age, could be enlisted 
in the Regular Army. If he was over 18 years of age and under 
21 years of age, with the consent in writing of the parent or 
guardian—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator is now speaking 
of enlistments. I was referring to a draft. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am speaking of both enlistments and 
of drafting the youth of this country from the National Guard. 
There are two proposals which have been made to the Senate 
for changes in the law; one that the age limit for enlistments 
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in the Regular Army shall be as it was in the statute before 
the act of last June, known as the Army reorganization act, was 
passed, so that no boy between the ages of 18 and 21 shall be 
enlisted without the consent of his parents or guardian, if he 
has parents or guardian. The other amendment is that boys 
can not be taken from the National Guard into the Regular 
Army by draft or otherwise if they are between those ages with- 
out the consent of the parents or guardians. 

Mr. President, I doubt if you will find any parents in this 
country who would not consent to their boys enlisting in the 
National Guard even though they were below the age of 18, 
even though they were 16 years of age or 15 years of age, be- 
cause in the contemplation of the parent of the boy who enlists 
it does not mean anything but service in the National Guard. 
There has been no reason why the contract should mean more 
than that. 

In the life of two generations in this country the National 
Guard has never been but twice drafted into the Regular Army— 
once during the Spanish-American War and again here within 
the last few weeks. So all the enlistments that have been made 
in the National Guard have been made in contemplation of 
nightly or weekly drills in the armories, and of three or four 
weeks spent at an encampment within the State, tending to 
build up a bey in a physical way, something that would appeal 
to parents; but if the parent contemplated at the time that it 
meant that a boy 18 years old should be drafted into the Regular 
Army for a three-year period, I undertake to say, Mr. President, 
that there are very few parents who would have consented. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. I have not been in the Senate during the after- 
noon, having been engaged on Senate business elsewhere, but I 
rise to ask just in what form this amendment is, and is it in- 
tended to change the act of June 3, 1916? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is intended to change the act of 
June 3, 1916, and restore the conditions that prevailed before 
that act was passed. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Will the Senator allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not just at this moment. To answer 
the Senator from Missouri a little more fully, the motion that 
is now pending before the Senate is a motion to suspend the 
rules. I was constrained, Mr. President, because this amend- 
ment changed existing law, to give notice to the Senate that I 
would ask for the opportunity to suspend the rules and put 
this amendment upon its passage. I had no opposition from 
any member of the Committee on Military Affairs to that motion, 
and therefore, just immediately preceding the call of the Senate, 
I had offered the amendment without making the preliminary 
motion to suspend the rules, because I was advised in advance 
that no member of the committee would raise the question of 
its being obnoxious to the rule, and that I might have a vote 
upon its merits directly, and that a majority vote would carry 
it; but the Senator from Maryland {Mr. LEE] raised the ques- 
tion of its being obnoxious to the rule, which necessitates, first, 
my making a motion to suspend the rule, as I understand. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I thought the Senator had concluded. 
I just want, if the Senator will permit me a moment, to say 
that it is true, as he said, that prior to the act of June 8, 1916, 
between the ages of 18 and 21 those enlisting in the Regular 
Army were required to have the consent of the parents or 
guardian. That was the law prior to June 8, 1916. The ques- 
tion of enlistment in the Regular Army was not discussed in 
the Senate, as the Senator very correctly says, when the reor- 
ganization act was passed; but I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that there was in the reorganization bill when it 
passed the Senate a provision which did fix the age of enlist- 
ment between 16 and 45 in the National Guard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President. Prior to 
that time there had been no national law upon that subject: 
The States had regulated the age. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What I am calling the attention of 
the Senator to parficularly is the fact that this was before the 
Senate. Now, when that provision was put into the bill the 
ages were 16 and 45 for the National Guard. That was before 
the Senate with the reorganization act; and then in connection 
with that was section 114 of the bill, which authorized the 
President to call these young men of the National Guard into 
the service. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President; but no 
Senator called attention to the fact that under the drafting 
authority given to the President boys of 16 might be drafted 
into the Regular Army, and no line in the Recorp can be found 
where that was brought to the attention of the Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not differing with the Senator 
as to that. What I am calling the Senator’s attention to is 
that the provision was not formulated in the conference com- 
mittee, but it was before the Senate, although not discussed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But let me say to the Senator from 
Oregon that the provision to which he now calls attention, with 
respect to the National Guard, was not in the statute which 
fixed the age of enlisted men in the Regular Army. 
ae CHAMBERLAIN. No; it was not. It was in the Dick 

W. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There was no amendment in this bill, 
as it passed the Senate and as it passed the House, changing 
the law with respect to enlistment in the Regular Army. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the Senate conferees and the 
House conferees went entirely outside of both bills and put a 
provision in here changing the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit a question? As his amendment is drawn, will it involve 
disorganizing the forces which have already gone to the front? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. As the amendment is drawn, it will 
release the boys that are under the age fixed in this amendment 
and under the age as it stood in the law before this act passed 
Congress without its having information as to what It was doing. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator if 
he does not think it would be wise to modify the provision, 
then, so as simply to apply to the future? I am very cordially 
with him against allowing any boy under 21 to enlist in the 
Army without his parents’ consent; but if these troops have 
already gone down to the front, and have been organized on 
the basis of their present forces, it might cause a very serious 
interference with existing conditions. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, all that it would do would be to release those boys, 
Now, the Senator must bear in mind that under the provisions 
of the bill as it passed the Senate with regard to releasing the 
heads of families, the commanding officer has the right to do 
that where the evidence before him is convincing as to the need 
of the family; so it is no more a demoralization of the company 
or the regiment in that case than ft would be in this case. I do 
submit, Mr. President, with 500 applications made within three 
days after the mobilization of the National Guard of this city 
from parents who needed these boys—their mothers, many of 
them, came to my office, where the boys were the only support 
of the family, boys under 21 years of age and those above 18, 
and other Senators interrupted here on the floor to say that they 
had in their offices, as I had in mine, applications from different 
States to have these boys restored to their families—I think it 
ought to be done now. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in justice to these boys who 
have been forced into the Army—for that is what it means— 
and their parents, it should be borne in mind that we have by 
law changed the contract or the enlistment of these boys by 
making them subject to service in the Regular Army, prac- 
tically speaking; and I think we owe it to them to relieve them 
from that obligation. I made that point when the bill was 
up—that we were forcing these men into a service for which 
they had not enlisted at all, and, as I thought, in violation of 
the Constitution. 

It seems to me that this provision ought to apply to the boys 
who have been forced into the Army in that way just as well 
as to the future. I think, as a simple act of justice, we should 
release these boys from that obligation by the amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin before me; so I will ask 
him for the information, which I will get quicker than I could 
by reading it, probably. 

As I understand from his statement, the effect of the amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would be to release all of these boys between 
16 and 21 who may now be in the militia 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Between 18 and 21. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Between 18 and 21, without having 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; between 16 and 21. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Without having had the consent of 
their parents. I was going to ask the Senator whether his 
amendment was so drafted that if these boys should now ob- 
tain the consent of their parents to their service they would 
not have to be discharged. In other words, I think probably 
many of these boys who enlisted would like to stay. Now, 
untess this amendment provides for the contingency, they would 
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all have to be discharged and have to enlist over again, and I 
should think it would be easy enough if that is not provided for 
to provide for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It just restores the statute, and pro- 
vides that excepting with the consent of the parent or guardian, 
if they have a parent or guardian, they shall not be held to 
the service. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wonder whether the proposed statute, 
providing consent of the parent as a prerequisite to a lawful 
enlistment, if passed to-day would be considered to relate back 
to the enlistment of these boys which may have taken place 
a year ago. I do not see myself how it could; but I think 
the Senator can easily put in a -proviso stating that in the 
case of any boy now in the service contrary to the provisions 
of the act the act shall not apply to him, provided the consent 
of his parents is obtained and filed with the department within 
30 days. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think that is a reasonable suggestion, 
and I shall be willing to accept it. It can be very easily 


framed. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. It can be adjusted in conference, per- 
haps. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Les. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But I did not know Lut that the Sen- 
ator’s bill, if properly framed now, might not go to conference. 
It might be agreed to by the House. However, it is an amend- 
ment to this appropriation bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is an amendment to this appro- 
priation bill, and it will have to go to the House. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will have to go to the House. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; it will have to go to conference. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the greatest difficulty is with 
regard to the orphans, the young men who have no parents 
living. I suppose everyone knows, probably, that out of 100 cases 
of minors ninety-nine times out of one hundred there is no guar- 
dian appointed unless there be money left to the children, In 
that event an appointment is made, and also in certain cases 
where children are «Lused or cruelly treated, and somebody ap- 
plies as next friend to be appointed guardian. But the great 
majority of minors have no guardian. 

This state of affairs, to my knowledge, constituies one of the 
difficulties in recruiting for the Regular Army, A young man 
between 20 and 21 comes and presents himself to the recruiting 
officer and is asked his age. He replies, “ Twenty years and six 
months.” “Have you the consent of your parents or guard- 
ian?” “I have no parents and no guardian.” “Well, I can 
not take you unless you have a guardian appointed.” That 
means an expenditure on the part of this young man of $15 or 
$20 to go to court and get a guardian appointed ; and that is the 
cause of the rejection of hundreds of young men who apply for 
enlistment in the Regular Army. Now, this condition should be 
provided for in the Senator's amendment to the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, It is provided for, if the Senator will 
permit me, in the amendment as I have framed it. It only 
applies to minors who have guardians or parents who may make 
the protest. 

Mr. DU PONT. Then the Adjutant General's Department, 
to protect itself, will simply prohibit any enlistments of minors 
without written consent, because young men when they have 
guardians or when they have parents often say they have not, 
and then the guardian or parent turns up later and there is 
trouble. 

Now, Mr. President, as I am on my feet, I will say that what 
the defense act did, so far as the Regular Army is concerned, 
was simply to apply the same rules and regulations that- ob- 
tained in the Navy. For years the enlistment of any young 
man over 18 years of age, with or without the consent of his 
parents or guardian, has been permitted in the Navy. There 
has been no difficulty under such rules in all those years, no 
special friction of any kind; and it was thought wise and proper 
that both branches of the national defense should be on the same 
footing. Eighteen years is the recognized military age in all 
European countries, and is also that which is embodied in the 
Constitution for the militia. 

Mr, Presideat, during the Civil War the great majority of the 
young men on the Union side were under 21 years of age. Of 
the total enlisted, 2,778,304, less than one-fourth were over 
21 years of age. I have here a table showing these facts, from 
which it appears that of those who fought on the Union side 
during the Civil War nearly two and a half million were under 
21 years of age, and I suppose that on the Confederate side 
the same proportion existed, or probably an eyen greater pro- 
portion. 

Further, Mr. President, if a young man is to go into the serv- 
ice and patriotically contribute to the defense of his country, 
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I maintain that he had much better do so at 18, when he can 
be discharged at 22 at the outside, or at 17, when he can be 
discharged at 21, and then take up his regular avocation in life; 
and, it is to be observed, that under the provisions of existing 
law he could be discharged at the option of the Secretary of 
War after one year's service. 

Then there is another provision of existing law. A young man 
who enlists in the Army and does not like it, or whose parents 
insist upon his discharge, can be released by purchase, so that 
the conditions under which he enlists are not nearly so grave as 
they were in the former days, when there was no opportunity of 
getting out of the Army, and the enlistment was for five years. 
Formerly, when a youth enlisted for five years there was no 
means of getting out, and it seems to me that these conditions 
should be taken into consideration. 

I submit the statement to which I have referred and will ask 
that it be incorporated in my remarks, if there be no objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Ages attributcd to those who enlisted in the Union Army during the 
Ott War. 


+» were over 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I made the objection 
to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin for two 
reasons: First, the effect on the Regular Army; and, second, 
the effect on the National Guard. 

The statistics show that the Regular Army is going ahead 
only at the rate of 1,000 men, net, a month; and since the pas- 
sage of the Army bill on the 3d of June there has been, of 
course, an increased enlistment in the Regular Army under 
the war excitement that was current. Now, a large number of 
those enlisting were doubtless minors, and enlisted probably 
without their parents’ consent, between the ages of 18 and 21; 
and those men were lawfully enlisted and have been lawfully 
sent to the front. 

My judgment differs entirely from that of the Senator who 
offered this amendment. I think the young man who enlists in 
the Regular Army without the consent of his parents is the 
very fellow who ought to be there. It is the place for him. 
It shows that the old people can not handle that boy, and he 
ought to go where he will get the man handling that will make 
a man out of him. Instead of spoiling those boys by this 
sentimental stuff and letting them come home, let them stay 
where they have put themselves lawfully. 

My father went to sea as a midshipman when he was 14 
years old in the Regular Navy of the United States, and those 
were long cruises; but now the Senator from Wisconsin, who 
represents what was once a hardy frontier State, objects to a 
young man of 18 serving 90 days in camp away from his parents. 
There is no reason why a young man who is 18 years old and 
above can not enlist in the United States Army and serve there 
successfully and get the discipline of that experience; and if 
he does it without his parents’ consent, he is the very man 
that ought to be put there, so that they can make him respect 
constituted authority. He lacks that deference for those to 
whom he should defer if he acts in that way, and the very 
action that he takes shows that he ought to be where his nature 
has put him. 

Mr. President, there is another objection, and that is the 
effect upon the National Guard. The Senator from Wisconsin, 
at the same moment he objects to a 90-day service for prepared- 
ness, says he is willing to sacrifice this young man or any un- 
trained boy of any age, whenever there is a real war, send him 
to the front, in that event, unprepared, undisciplined, unhard- 
ened, food for powder and disease. Why, Mr. President, that is 
the very acme of unpreparedness, That is not the kind of policy 
the Senate should follow. Here we have an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for training these thousands of young men who have 
gone to the Rio Grande. The chairman of the committee says 
he does not think there is any possibility of their going across 
that river and of there being real war. It is a contingency, of 
course, and may turn out one way or the other; but certainly 
there is now presented a grand opportunity for training and for 
preparation. As to the risk, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
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himself says, there is no very great risk about it now; and yet, 
when there is not any risk, he wants to bring them home, and 
when there is a risk he is willing to send them out. 

Mr. President, this is a retroactive proposition. It upsets 
what has been lawfully done under an act of Congress for a 
month or more. If the Senate concludes to partly disrupt the 
discipline of the Regular Army and of the militia alike by draw- 
ing all these younz men out of the ranks who are lawfully there, 
it is, to say the least, an eccentric military policy, and it is an- 
other illustration of the extraordinary vacillation in legislative 
management of a military plan. 

Mr. President, if you want to change this thing for the future, 
change it, but do not go back and uproot what has been done, 
and disrupt the discipline of all these commands, Regular and 
militia alike, by this sort of short-sighted, emotional, and senti- 
mental legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] to suspend the 
rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was going to suggest 
an amendment to the amendment, but the first question is on the 
suspension of the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the first question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in explanation of 
my vote. In conformity with my statements in the past I wish 
to say that I shall not vote to suspend the rule to place general 
legislation on an appropriation bill, unless the proposed legisla- 
tion is vital to the interests of our country. I do not believe the 
proposed amendment is such. Therefore I shall vote against the 
suspension of the rule. If the rules are suspended, I will vote 
for the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the suspension 
of the rule, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 
He does not seem to be in the Chamber. I will transfer my pair 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] and vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], who is 
absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I make the same 
transfer of my pair that I made on the last vote, and I vote 
“a yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cott], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hous] 
to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN}; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harpwick]; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. JoHnson}, but on this question I am at liberty 
to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 


Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. In his absence I withhold 
my vote. 


Mr. BRYAN (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnp] to the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] and allow my 


vote to stand. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire whether the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. SmirH] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and therefore withhold my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 
8 8 Fletcher hope A Dek: 
ra. Gallinger 0 
Brad Wyo. Gronna J jam 
oO Culberson Harding Kenyon 


Kern orris Reed Taggart 
La Follette O'Gorman eppard Thomas 
Lane Sherman Thompson 
Laspe Penrose Simmons Underwood 
McCumber Poindexter Smith. S. C. Vardaman 
Martine, N. J. Pomerene Sterling Wadsworth 
Myers Ransdell Stone orks 
NAYS—13. 
Bankhead Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, Williams 
Bryan Smoot 
dc Pont Phelan Swanson 
Lee, Md. Shields Warren 
NOT VOTING—38, 
Beckham Goff Lippitt Smith, Ga. 
Broussard Gore Me Smith, Md. 
Catron Hardwick Nelson Smith, Mich, 
Chilton Hitehcock Newlands Sutherland 
rke, Hollis Oliver Tillman 

olt ughes Owen Townsend 
Cummins James Pittman Walsh 
Crotic Johnson, Me. Robinson Weeks 

. Tenn. Saulsbury 

Full ha fro 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion prevails, and the Sen- 
ate suspends the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. The amendment has been read. It has been 
printed two or three times, and I think the Senate well under- 
stands it. It is somewhat long, because I have reenacted sec- 
tions of the law, but the only change made is with respect to 
the age limit. I have proposed in perfection of the amendment 
three or four lines pursuant to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] which I think meets that 
suggestion, and I will ask that those lines be read. 

The Secretary. On page 3 of the printed amendment, after 
the words “ nineteen hundred and sixteen,” insert “and who, 
within 30 days after the approval of this act, shall not have 
filed the consent of such parent or guardian.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is so that anyone who is in the 
Regular Army by virtue of this legislation who files the consent 
of his parent or guardian remains in the Regular Army. 

Mr. DU PONT. Suppose he has no guardian, I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then he is not affected by the amend- 
ment at all one way or the other. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, while I think that this 
amendment will affect the Regular Army perhaps more than it 
will the National Guard, nevertheless it looks to me as being 
a retroactive proposition uprooting the status of men already 
mustered into the service of the United States and of the 
National Guard of the several States. 

I wish to move three amendments to prevent the retroactive 
effect of the amendment, namely, in line 1, page 3, after the 
word “shall,” to insert the word “ hereafter”; in line 7, to 
strike out the words“ June 3” and insert the words July 26”; 
and on page 4, line 16, after the words shall be” to insert the 
word “ hereafter.” 

The effect of that will be to suspend the enlistment of men 
under 21 without the consent of their parents after this date. 

I therefore move, on line 1, page 4, that the word “ here- 
after ” shall be inserted after the word “ shall.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On line 1, page 3, after the word “shall,” 
insert the word “ hereafter.” : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I rise to favor the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin and to oppose the 
amendment to it offered by the Senator from Maryland. I think 
if the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin is 
good at all—and I believe it is good—it ought to apply to the 
boy who has been taken into the Army in the last 30 days just 
as much as to the boy who goes in in the future. 

Mr. President, I believe this great country of ours ought to 
be reasonably prepared to meet an emergency in the future, pre- 
pared to meet war conditions if they arise, and I am willing to 
vote for a reasonable law to accomplish that purpose and for 
reasonable appropriations to carry it out. But under the pres- 
sure of a public sentiment that I do not believe is entirely real, 
under the pressure that has been worked up within the last year 
growing out of the hysterical conditions that arise from a great 
war across the waters, it seems to me that we are going war 
mad to some extent. When the Congress of the United States 
will deliberately in time of profound peace, in a time when no 
great war threatens our people ar our country, say that they 
favor legislation to invade the sanctity of the homes of this 
country and destroy the family unit and destroy the family life 
for the sake of building up a great octopus in the form of an 
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army that may never be used in time of peace, I for one am 
ready to declare that we should halt. 

Military men who see nothing in the life of the Nation except 
the badge of the soldier, the martial air of the band as it goes 
down the street, the boom of the great cannon, and the glory 
of the future, may be able to sacrifice the youth of this country ; 
but I know and you know that some boys of 18 are men, some 
boys of 18 are children. Some boys of 18 may go into the camp 
life of the Army and come back home with their moral character 
and their lives redeémed, and some boys of 18 who are led into 
the camp life of an army come back home with their moral char- 
acter destroyed, because they have not the mental and the moral 
stamina to stand alone when taken away from the family circle, 
and that unit of the human family is destroyed. 

War; yes; in war we should take chances; in war we are 
ready to sacrifice anything for our country; but in a time of 
profound peace shall we make the mother and the father of this 
country sacrifice the boy to make a policeman on a border or 
a unit in a regiment that may never be used? 

I have had letters already in reference to this matter, appeal- 
ing letters from good men and good women, where the recruit- 
ing sergeant met their boy in the streets of the country town 
and persuaded him in martial glory to go with him to the re- 
cruiting camp; and when the father and mother heard of it 
the shackles of the power of the United States Government 
were about that boy’s wrists, and no power can take him away 
from the Government for seven long years if the Government 
seeks to hold him. He may have been the pride of the family, 
the only child. He may have had a college education and op- 
portunity before him to build up a life that may be useful to 
the Nation and the country. You tear him away at school age 
for seven years’ enlistment if you put him in the Regular 
Army—three years with the colors and four years in the re- 
serve, which may be seven years’ continuous service. You take 
him away in the very period of life when he should have the 
opportunity for a higher education and destroy it. There may 
be boys who can well go out at that time; there may be boys 
who can better go than stay at homie; but Congress in its great 
power says that it will stay here and judge of the life of 
those boys instead of leaving it to the parent and the guardian 
to determine whether it is better for that boy to lead a life in 
the Army or whether it is better for him to go to college and 
pursue the course that the family thinks should be outlined 
for him. ' 

Mr. JONES. Have we not also provided to pay postmasters 
$5 for every one of these boys whom they get to enlist in the 
Army? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly we have. We have put a price 
on the heads of the youth of this country in dollars and cents 
to take them away from their homes, their families, and their 
firesides to make soldiers of them in times of profound peace. 

When a man is 21 years of age he may be, in fact, but a 
boy; but that is recognized by law as the time when he can 
make his own contracts. Then he must take the chance him- 
self. But by law to reverse the law of this land that has been 
on the statute books for decades and say that you are going 
to let a recruiting sergeant invade that home, tear to pieces 
the tender heart of a mother, destroy the heart's ambition of 
a father, and possibly destroy the future life of the boy himself, 
simply because you have made up your minds at any cost to 
build a great Army machine in this country—if that is where 
the Congress of the United States is going, if that.is where my 
party is going, then I cry, “Halt!” I am willing to stop the 
march here, and I will go no farther. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I merely wish to state one case of which 
I know. A bright young boy from Georgia, the son of parents 
in very humble circumstances, the one boy of the family who 
had shown especially strong mentality. He had won some prizes 
in the graded schools and had won some prizes in the high 
school. The whole family, by pinching and saving and econo- 
mizing, got money enough to send that boy to one of the uni- 
versities here in the city of Washington. He enlisted with some 
other boys who associated with him when appealed to by the 
recruiting officer in the District Guard, never supposing for a 
moment that he would be drafted into the Regular Army, as 
he was. When that time came, Mr, President, the pathos of the 
whole situation as it came to me from that humble home in 
Georgia was in itself enough to have moved the Senate to 
strike this provision from the law, There was a family that 
staked their all on this boy in order that he might have a col- 
lege education. He was the only one out of the family who 
had shown a desire for student life, and yet he is drawn into 
this net by reason of the draft provision which we haye here, 
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and all that the family have sacrificed for him is swept aside. 
I did not intend to take the Senator from Alabama off the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was through. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, not a single soldier 
has yet been drafted into the service of the United States of 
whom I have heard; but there has been a call of the President 
on account of the national emergency, and men have been mus- 
tered into the service of the United States under that call. 

It is a remarkable situation when two Senators, representing 
the extreme types of mentality that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La Forterre} and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNvdERWoop] represent; both agree that they are willing to send 
boys into a war untrained; to kiss them good-by, and to let 
them go to die of disease or inefliciency from a military stand- 
point; but they are not willing to let these young men stay in 
the militia army now for a short while and be made soldiers of 
When nobody is shooting at them. It is remarkable, indeed, 
that two such brilliant mentalities should run away from what 
seems common-sense preparedness, to the extent of this propo- 
sition made here this afternoon. : 

Ruin the boy! Why, the Senator from Wisconsin almost 
wept here in the aisle about the effect upon that boy whom he 
has just described in Georgia. Probably the best thing that 
could ever have happened to that boy in his life would be to get 
the discipline which he might get in the National Guard in the 
next three months, and he would go home a better and a 
stronger boy, a boy more appreciative of his home and of his 
family. Hard of muscle and clear of eye they would greet in 
him a real soldier returning. No harm would be done him— 
not the slightest. I 

All of this is sentimental imagination, Mr. President. Every 
one of those young men will be the better for his experience if this 
wise body will only let them get the experience. The real blow, 
however, that is being aimed here, Mr. President, is a blow -at 
the Organized Militia of the United States. Every time some 
Senator gets up here—a soldier being called to the colors—and 
has a spell of sentimental emotion over the family separation, 
inside of five days afterwards the Senator from Oregon will give 
out an interview in the newspapers and describe the action of 
the Senate as a weakness in the militia system of the United 
States. That is about what the meaning of this situation is, Mr. 
President. You have sent these 91,000 or 100,000 men to the 
front, and you send after them to bring baek the ones who have 
dependents. You will not provide for the dependents, which 
would be the sensible thing to do and the thing which has been 
done by every nation of the earth; but you will disrupt these 
forces and get these men home. sa i 

Now comes another line of suggestion of the very same sort, 
of a young men with dependents—this pathetic family from 
Georgia, which the Senator from Wisconsin has just described. 
Why not provide for that family? Why not let that boy stay 
there and have that experience? He needs. it. Why not let 
some of the young manhood of this country get ready to defend 
it with some degree of military experience and military skill? 

Mr. President, it is absolutely criminal to let this condition of 
unpreparedness continue. The Senator from Alabama has 
spoken of the “war craziness” of the country. Mr. President, 
it is“ peace wisdom ” to prepare against war. We want to pre- 
pare in peace with a reasonable degree of calmness and effi- 
ciency against the horrors and possibilities of war, coming as 
it does these days vastly and suddenly. We do not want to see 
our boys marching off unprepared, undisciplined, under those 
banners and those drums which the Senator was just now 
waving and beating, in which he appeared to glory, as a part 
of the old-time folly of the miserable military policies that this 
country has heretofore followed. ` ? 

No, Mr. President, we have wasted too much life and treasure 
upon that sort of misapplication of our power in the past. Wars 
in the future will be nothing like the wars of the past. They 
will come quickly; they will come hard; they will come fear- 
fully when they do come. It is absolutely essential that the 
young manhood of this country should now be trained in a way 
that they will be able to meet these evils and to defend their 
homes. 

Far from sympathizing with the picture which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has drawn of this home whose members have 
saved for the education of this boy, and this boy who is going 
away to a militia camp, as the Senator says, to be destroyed, 
I look upon it exactly the other way. That boy is going to be 
made a man, if the Senator will let him stay where he is. 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maryland 
pardon an interruption? , ] 

Mr. LED of Maryland. Oertainly. 

Mr. OLAPP. How would it do to leave it to that family to 


say what shall be done with the boy, instead of leaving it to 
the Senator or to me? 2 
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. Mr. LEB of Maryland. The situation speaks for itself. The 
boy has shown that he needs the military experience; and if he 
gets it for 90 days, it will not hurt him, unless he is the greatest 
milksop in the world. ` 

Mr. CLAPP. Of course, it would be a relief to the family if 
he comes home in a wooden box, I suppose, according tọ the 
Senator’s logic. -j 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Quite the contrary. Give him a 
chance to keep out of that box. 

Mr. CLAPP. The family does not seem to be considered here. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Wooden boxes will be filled much 
more by unpreparedness than by ess. It is from not 
letting boys become manly soldiers that you fill wooden 
boxes. ‘The incapacity of a country to properly drill, instruct, 
and marshal its forces is what fills the wooden boxes with dead 
soldiers. At the time of the Spanish-American War this coun- 
try had no trained militia to speak of. We owe a great deal 
to the Dick law, and the organization that took place under 
it; but the Spanish-American War illustrated how unprepared- 
ness fills the wooden boxes. 

. Mr. President, the experience in the organization of the 
militia even under the imperfection of the Dick law has been 
a wonderful thing for this country. It was a little taste of 
what we ought to have a great deal more of. I deplore the po- 
sition of the two distinguished Senators, who are willing to 
-eall home a boy because of sentimental emotion, rather than to 
let that boy be trained and make a man out of him in the 
service of his country, who say they are patriotically willing 
to march the boy out with a banner and a drum in the event 
of actual war and probably to die because wholly unprepared 
to meet an enemy, but are not willing to let him go into camp 
for three months and be trained with his fellows, as every 
able-bodied citizen of Switzerland has to do when he comes of 
age. Mr. President, that is soft sentimentality, and although 
the Senate is probably overwhelmed by it and will adopt this 
procedure, nevertheless it is unwise and in the ultimate analysis 
both dangerous to the country and hard on all the boys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 7 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask that the amendment to the amend- 
ment be stated. - 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 5, in the printed amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, after the word “shall,” it is 
proposed to insert the word “ hereafter.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is there not another amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland pending to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland has been disposed of. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator called attention to sey- 
eral amendments, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I thought the vote on the first would 
indicate the uselessness of offering the others. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understood. The 
question now is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on page 42, I move to strike out, 
beginning with the words “ Provided further,” in line 7, and 
all of lines 8, 9, and 10, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 42, line 7, after the word “ sub- 
sistence,” it is proposed to strike out: 
` Provided further, That authority is hereby granted the Secretary of 
War to sell or otherwise dispose of, in accordance with law and regula- 
tions, the United States Army transports Meade and Crook. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I tried to find out just why the 
department wanted to sell these transports, but I have not been 
able to get very much information with reference to it except 
the statement from the Quartermaster General’s office, that they 
are old and unsuitable for their purposes and ought to be dis- 
posed of, because of the fact that possibly with some expendi- 
ture they can be made suitable for commercial purposes. The 
Meade is a vessel of 5.641 gross tons, of 3.375 net tons, and was 
constructed in 1874. The Crook is a vessel of 4,126 gross tons, 
2.703 net tons, and was constructed in 1882. So it appears that 
the vessels are quite old; and while it is generally stated that 
a vessel that is 20 years old is ready for the scrap heap, Admiral 
Benson, before the subcommittee on commerce, considering the 
shipping bill, my recollection now is, referred to one naval 


transport that was constructed in 1879, and stated that that 
vessel was good for 10 years’ service vet. 

The War Department states that the Crook has been laid up 
at San Francisco for several years. I can not understand why, 
with the great necessity that we have had for ships during the 
last two or three years, one of the Army transports should be 
laid up during all that time and apparently no effort made to 
put it into the service and get any good out of it, especially 
when the Senator from Florida stated the other day that the 
Government has spent $2,000,000 in transporting nitrate from 
Chile during the last two or three years. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. There will have to be some legislation before 
the Quartermaster General's office can put the Vessels into 
regular lines of commercial business outside of the wants of 
the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. JONES. I would not want them to do that. 

Mr. WARREN. The sale of these yessels will accomplish 
exactly what the Senator wants to accomplish, I take it; and 
that is to increase the shipping facilities of the country. It 
will take them from a place where they can not be used for 
the purpose for which he wishes them to be used, and it is 
hoped that they may be bought and put in order so as to be able 
to engage in regular commercial business. — 

Mr. JONES. Well, why do we not use them for transporta- 
tion purposes, in view of the fact that we are paying high freight 
rates now to the Philippines, to Hawaii, and to various other 
places? 

Mr. WARREN. We are doing that already with transports 
which the Government is using. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; the Government is paying large sums 
of money all the time now, and has been, for the transportation 
of its freight. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that the stoppage of 
the sale of those vessels will simply tie them up that much 
longer; that is all. They will not be put into service. 

Mr. JONES. Why not? Why could they not be repaired and 
put into service? 

Mr. WARREN. Can the Senator from Washington tell me 
the capacity of these vessels? 

Mr, JONES. I have just stated the gross-tonnage figures. 
The Meade has a gross tonnage of 5,641 and a net tonnage of 
3.375, and the Crook has a gross tonnage of 4,126 and a net 
tonnage of 2,703. So they are pretty good-sized vessels. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Do I understand that those ships have 
not been used, but have simply been lying at the dock? 

Mr. JONES. It is stated in the House hearings that— 

The Crook has been laid up out of commission for several years at 
San Francisco, and the local authorities at that port have stated that 
it would require a very large expenditure to place this vessel in work- 
ing condition, with no guaranty that service for any considerable 
length of time could be obtained, even after the expenditure of a large 
sum of money. ‘The transport Meade was surveyed by a representative 
of the Steamboat-Inspection Service at Galveston, Tex.. in the fall of 
1914, the report indicating that the physical condition of the vessel was 
such that she was unsafe and 8 The vessel was therefore 
sent to Newport News, Va., and placed out of commission. 

So that they have been out of commission for several years. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It is remarkable that they should have 
been permitted to lie there when, as the Senator has said, we 
have such a demand for ships for carrying the Government's 
freight. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the Senator fully satisfied of 
the fact that those ships under the law could be used for carry- 
ing miscellaneous freight for the Government, or does the law 
which authorized the purchase of ships and making them trans- 
ports confine the operations of those ships to the movements of 
and the supplies for the troops? 

Mr. JONES. I ean not say about that; but if there is any 
lack of authority, if it had been asked for, it could have been 
given. I do not know whether there is a limit on the authority 
for that purpose, but it does seem to me that, if the Army re- 
quires nitrates for the different arsenals, for the powder fac- 
tories, and so on, that we could certainly use the transports for 
the purpose of bringing the nitrates here, because that is purely 
an Army supply material. I may be mistaken in that, but ` 
um assuming that the Senator from Florida was informed of 
what he was saying the other day when he stated that it had 
cost this Government $2,000,000 in freight charges for the trans- 
portation of nitrates for the Government. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 
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Mr. JONES. Certainly. 


Mr. PENROSE. I think the Senator has raised a very impor- 
tant point, Mr. President, particularly as we will be asked 
within a week or so to pass the ship-purchase bill. Now, we are 
asked to sell vessels. It would be better, it seems to me, to 
pass legislation transferring these vessels to that department 
of the Government which will have charge of the ship-purchase 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to refer to that, and suggest that 
it might be a good idea for us te hold those two transports, so 
that we could turn them over to the shipping board as soon as 
possible; and they would have something to work with, at any 
rate. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to ask the Senator a final 
question. Has the Senator been able to get any definite infor- 
mation from the War Department as to why these two vessels 
were out of commission? 

Mr. JONES. Only a general statement that they are unsea- 
worthy, unfit, and so forth. I have a letter from the depart- 
ment 

Mr. PENROSE. In what way unseaworthy? Could they 
not be repaired? 

Mr. JONES. The department say that, if authority is given 
them, they are going to sell the vessels to some commercial in- 
terests, who will repair them and put them in commission; and 
I take it that if private parties could do that the Government 
ought to be able to do it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if there is any provision in this bill 
that will prevent the Government buying these ships back when 
we have passed the ship-purchase bill? 

Mr. JONES. Not at all; not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. And pay 100 per cent more. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN, The Senator’s motion to strike out the per- 
mission to sell those ships does not cover the question. Unless 
he provides that they may go into some other management or 
unless he changes the present law, they will not be used for the 
purposes the Senator mentions. 

Mr. JONES. Would the Senator be willing to put a provision 
of that kind in the law? I am perfectly willing. I think some- 
thing ought to be done so that these ships can be used. I do 
not see why any of these ships should be tied up at the docks 
during the last several years, and especially during the last two 
years, when we have been paying such high freight rates, 
when there has been such a demand. 

It seems to me that the department has been a little derelict, 
if it has not had the authority to use these vessels for trans- 
porting nitrates, for instance. in not asking for it, if the Govern- 
ment has needed them; and if it was necessary to have them 
repaired, the department should have come to Congress and 
asked for such an appropriation or such authority as may have 
been necessary to repair them and use them in supplying the 
Government's needs. s 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the department has asked on 
other occasions for permission to sell these vessels. They have 
stated what it would cost to repair them; but they do not be- 
lieve, for the purpose for which transports are maintained in 
the Quartermaster Department, that they can make these vessels 
fit and safe for transporting soldiers—human life. They do 
not think it is worth while, in the condition they are in, to try to 
repair them; bnt they might be repaired and used to perform 
some other service, and the whole purpose of this provision is 
to take them out of where they are, doing nothing, and put them 
into service. 

Mr. JONES. And put them in private hands. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. If the Government sells them, 
I presume the Senator does not care in what hands they are, if 
they are doing business. 

Mr. JONES. I am inclined to think that when the Gov- 
ernment has them it ought to use them, especially for its own 
transportation. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator had better prepare, then, an 
amendment that will cover it. What he proposes now simply 
leaves them tied up. 

Mr. JONES. The mere fact that we are prevented from sell- 
ing them is no reason at all for leaving them tied up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much wharfage are we paying for 


them? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know. I suppose we are paying pos- 
sibly hundreds of dollars, or maybe, as a Senator suggests, thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, more likely thousands of dollars, 


Mr. JONES. Yes; probably thousands. I do not expect that 
these vessels would be used in transporting soldiers. Transports 
are not used solely for that purpose. There are other things 
that the Government has to have transported—hay atid various 
products of different kinds. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
understand that the law restricts the use of these vessels abso- 
lutely to transporting troops and supplies for troops, and that 
they could not be used for any other purpose, Is that so? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know. If it is, the law certainly ought 
to be changed. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; if that is the law, it ought to be changed. 

Mr. JONES. I can not believe that that is the law. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Wyoming probably knows 
whether it is the law or not. 

Mr. JONES. I can not believe that it is. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Wyoming says he under- 
stands it is the law that when these transports were authorized 
this limitation of use was put upon them. 

Mr. JONES. That is no reason for our authorizing the sale 
of them here to private parties, unless we think it is better to 
do that than to change the law and allow them to be used by 
the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. If we can not do that under the law, we had 
better sell them rather than to have them rot at the wharves, 

Mr. JONES. Why, certainly; but we can make the law, We 
are the lawmakers. We can legislate to meet the situation, and 
we ought to have done it two or three years ago. If the fact was 
called to our attention that by reason of the law they could not 
use these vessels, we are derelict in our duty for not doing it 
and they were derelict in their duty if they have not called it 
to our attention. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator has evidently given a good deal 
of thought to this matter, and, if it does not delay the bill, I 
would suggest that he offer an amendment to-morrow releasing 
the limitations on these vessels, so that they may be used to 
haul nitrates, or anything else, for the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the simplest way. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is the direct and practical way to get 
at it—to disagree to this amendment for the sale of these ves- 
sels and put in a provision removing the restriction. It is 
ridiculous for the Government to sell two vessels this week and 
next week to be authorized to purchase millions of dollars’ 
worth of vessels. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to call attention to that fact. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I call the Senators 
attention to the hearings on this subject? This is not an 
amendment at all. It is a provision in the House bill. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. I have moved to strike it out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It will have to be a motion to strike out. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I have done. I have made a 
motion to strike it out. x 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
look at the hearin 

Mr. PENROSE. I refer to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington to strike it out. 

Mr. FLETCHER, In one of the hearings this statement was 
made by Col. Baker: 

The transport Meade, 42 years old, and the transport Crook, 34 
years old, are in such physica condition at the present time that they 
can no longer be economically operated as transports, and it is felt 
that their continuance in service is not justitied by any service they 
can render. The Crook has been laid up out of commission for several 
years at San Francisco, and the local autborities at that port have 
stated that it would uire a very large expenditure to place this 
vessel in working condition, with no guarantee that service for an 
considerable length of time could be obtained, even after the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money. The transport Mecde was surveyed by 
a resentative of the Steamboat Inspection Service at Galveston, Tex 
in the fall of 1914, the report Indicating that the physical condition of 
the vessel was such that she was unsafe and unseaworthy. The ves- 
sel was th re sent to Newport News, Va., and placed out of com- 
mission, P 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and after that statement the depart- 
ment 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington permit me to ask the Senator from Florida a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any information as to 
when the Government bought those ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. One of them is 43 years old. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But when did the Government become 
possessed of them? 


Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, there is nothing here to show that. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the Senator know what the Govern- 
ment paid for them or the value of the ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The suggestion is made that it was dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, in 1898. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In 1898-99. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not a list of them. I have it at 
some other place, but I have not it here. I am not sure but 
that those vessels were perhaps obtained at that time, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Did the board of survey make any esti- 
mate as to the value of the vessels? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think not. I have no figures of 
that kind. They give the age of the vessel. They say the trans- 
port Meade is 42 years old and the Crook is 34 years old, and 
both are out of condition, and both are unseaworthy. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The transaction is in keeping with many 
that occurred at the time of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They were never cargo carriers or any- 
thing of that sort. They were used to transport troops and to 
carry passengers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my understanding is, and I get 
the information from pretty reliable authority, that they were 
originally cargo carriers, and that they can be very easily fitted 
up now for cargo-carrying purposes. Of course there were pos- 
sibly some changes made in their original carrying capacity in 
order to fit them for use as transports; but, as I understand— 
I have not had the time to look into this as fully as I would 
have been glad to do, and get all the facts in regard to it—origi- 
nally they were not built for transport purposes. These vessels 
were built in Scotland and for cargo-carrying purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator lives in a State that is 
largely interested in transportation on the water. Does the 
Senator really think that a vessel 42 years old is worth re- 
pairing? 

Mr. JONES. The War Department thinks so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, they think that some private party 
may patch it up and put it on a river, perhaps, or a pond some- 
where. 

Mr. JONES. No; these ships could not be put on our rivers. 
These are foreign-built ships. They will have to go in the for- 
elgn trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But will they have to go in the foreign 
trade? 

Mr. JONES. They will under the present law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Hardly so, I think. They belong to the 
Government. 

Mr. JONES. But if they are sold to private parties they can 
not go into the coastwise trade or our river trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not quite sure, considering the 
amendments that have been made to our navigation laws, 
whether they could get American registry or not. I think they 
could. 

Mr. JONES. There might be something to that; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A vessel 42 years old—I know something 
about that matter—is so obsolete that I wonder that anybody 
would try to repair it for ocean transportation. It would look 
to me like a fallacious scheme. Of course, if they were not so 
old, I would join the Senator very earnestly in preventing the 
Government from selling them, and make them the nucleus for 
the shipping board, because the shipping board will not be able 
to get any new vessels under two or three years, and they can 
not buy a vessel to-day, foreign or domestic, without paying 
twice what it is worth. So these vessels would be a nucleus for 
that grand scheme of spending $500,000,000, I think, on a matter 
that will never amount to anything, so far as the interests of 
the Government are concerned. 

Mr. JONES. That is one thing I really had in mind. I am 
hoping to have something for this shipping board to start on 
and to handle. I have provided in this bill that it shall have 
authority to repair ships; and I thought probably, if private 
parties could repair these ships and make them commercially a 
profitable venture, the shipping board that we are going to get 
might get some experience by repairing these ships and putting 
them into commercial trade. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I sympathize with the Senator in that, 
because I am sure that unless they are authorized to buy in- 
terned ships they will not be able to buy any ships, foreign or 
domestic, without paying more than twice what they are worth, 
and, as I suggested a moment ago, they will not be able to get 
any ships built in our shipyards under two years at least. 


Mr. PENROSE. And then a suggestion might arise to have 
the shipping bill apply to the Lakes. These vessels might be 
useful on the shores of the Lakes. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. Of course, when they are in the hands 
of this shipping board they can go in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. PENROSE. They might afford a nucleus for ships for 
the interlake traffic. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, in view of the solici- 
tude of our friends on the other side that the new shipping 
board, if it ever comes into existence, will have nothing to 
start with, I am illing to leave this matter out, and let either 
the new shipping board or some subsequent session of Congress 
dispose of the matter in an appropriate way. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. I just want to call attention to what 
is said by the department here: 

The present demand for ships for commercial service is such that if 
these two vessels could be sold at this time the amount which could 


be obtained by the Government by such sale would be tly in excess 
of the amount that could ordinarily be obtained for these vessels, it 


being probable that there would be some form of commercial service . 


for which they could be satisfactorily used, although not suitable for 
the use of this department. 


So the department suggests that these vessels that have been 
so strongly condemned in the statement read by the Senator 
from Florida, where it is said that they are not safe for pas- 
senger traffic or anything else, can be used by private parties 
with safety and with profit. 

They also state here that— 


The rate now rp 5 id for the transportation of Government 
freight on the Pacific is h, approximately $15 per ton. 


Then I want to call attention to one suggestion here with 
reference to conditions on the Pacific: 

To the Philippines the only steamship companies operating regular 
service are the Toyo Kisen Kaisha and the Bara. Pasific Lines: Doth 
foreign registry, who advise that they have no published tariff in effect 
at the present time, but that rates are quoted as shipments are offered, 


That might be a very valuable suggestion to those who are 
considering the shipping bill and requiring the publication of 
rates and all that sort of thing. These foreign companies do 
not publish any tariff rates at all. They simply make quotations 
when shipments are offered, and that is what we will be up 
against in the matter of competition. 


They state that ae of general merchandise are being accepted 
for July sailings at rate of $20 per ton, weight or measurement. 


I will not take the time of the Senate further. I should like 
to put in the Recor» this letter from the department. I have, in 
fact, three letters here—two letters from the department and 
this other statement—which may be considered by the com- 
mittee of conference. As I understand the chairman is willing 
to let this go out and consider it in conference, I will not take 
the further time of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the let- 
ters referred to by the Senator from Washington will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The letters referred to are-as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFPICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, July 8, 1916. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Sin: Replying to your letter of July 6, 1916, addressed to 
the Secretary of War, and by him referred to this office for reply, you are 
informed that the reasons why the Army transports Meade and Crook 
should be sold by the Government are that these vessels are so old and 
out of repair that they are no longer suitable for satisfactory use as 
— transports, and the cost of their maintenance and operation is so 
great that they can not be efficiently and economically operated for the 
transportation of the Army and its supplies. 

The present demand for ships for commercial service is such that if 
these two v could be sold at this time the amount which could be 
obtained by the Government by such sale would be greatly in excess of 
the amount that could ordinarily be obtained for these vessels, it being 

robable that there would be some form of commercial service for which 


ent. 
the rate now being paid for the transportation of Govern- 
ment freight on the Pacific is high (approximately $15 per ton from 
the west coast to the Philippines), the cost of operation of either the 
Meade or Crook for the quantities of Government freight being trans- 
ported would be greatly in excess of the total expenditures necessary to 
ransport same by commercial carrier, and the department would not be 
justified in operating either one of the vessels mentioned for such freight 
service as is now being accomplished commercially on the Pacific. The 
exact amount of freight which has been carried on the Pacific for the 
Army during the past six months, or the exact rates paid for the dif- 
ferent shipments, is not as yet fully of record in this office, but tele- 
graphic inquiry has been made of the officers in charge of such shipments 
on the Pacific coast, and as soon as their lies are received you will 
be further advised in regard to your inquiry in this respect. 
Very respectfully, 
Henry G. SHARPE, 


Brigadier General, Quartermaster Corps, 
Acting Quartermaster neral. 
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0 S Or Tan ARMY 
FFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE s 

gs wW „ July 18, 1916. 
Hon. W. L. JONE 


United States Senate. 


My Dran Sm: Replying further to your letter of July 6, 1916, in 
which you requested Paur. now boma r by the War Bepartment to 
pent parties for transportation of freight on the Pacific during the 
ast six months, and what amount of freight has been carried for the 
Army during that period, you are informed that the depot quarter- 
master, Seattle, rts the following quantities of freight have been 
D Seattle to Honolulu and at the expense indicated 


The desired report has not as yet been received from the depot 
quartermaster, San Francisco, but you will be further advised as soon 
as the required information has been received. 
Respectfully, 

Henry G. SHARP 


rigadier G r e eee 0 
e Pe ing Quartermaster Generel. 


QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. O., July 10, 1916. 


REPORT OF OVER-SEA SHIPMENTS. 


1. In reply to your telegram of the Sth instant the following report 
of over-sea shipments is submitted : 


2. The rates paid for the transportation of the shipments referred 
‘oto Hawall up to J 12 
o Hawall up to Jan ~ 
General merchandise, $4.50 per ton, weight or measurement; hay, 
5 cents per cubic foot; refrigerator cargo, 2 cents per pound. 


January 12 and subsequent: 
General merchandise, $4 per ton, weight or measurement; hay, 6 
cents cubic foot; refrigerator cargo, 2 cents per pound. 


To ilippines : 

General merchandise, $12 per ton, weight or measurement; canned 
goods, $9 per ton, weight; hay, $6 per ton, measurement. 

3. The present rates for shipments to Hawali are as named above for 
period subsequent to January 12, 1916. 

To the Philippines the only steamship companies operating Tornar, 
service are the Toyo Kisen a and the Java-Pacific Lines, th 
foreign registry, who advise that they have no published tariff in effect 
at the present time, but that rates are quoted as shipments are offered. 
They state that shipments of general merchandise are being accepted 
for July sailings at rate of $20 per ton, weight or measurement. 


Colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say that I understand an amendment 
nus been adopted with reference to voting by the soldiers: I 
want to reserve that amendment, and reserve the right to 
offer an amendment to it in the Senate. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, there are two items 
with respect to which I should like to reserve the right to offer 
amendments in the Senate, namely, on page 68, on the subject 
of the manufacture of arms, where the committee reduced the 
House appropriation for rifles from $5,000,000 to $2,500,000; 
and on page 87, where the committee amendment cut down the 
amount provided for Field Artillery practice ranges and places 
for the instruction of troops from $300,000 to $800. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if there are no further amend- 
ments to be offered, before the bill goes into the Senate, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loncz], 
I desire to reserve the amendment on page 18, beginning with 
2 11. on to and including the word “seventeen” on line 

page 19. 

Mr. LODGE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I observe that the Senator from Massachusetts 
is here now. I did not know that he was coming in. I have 
just asked to have reserved the amendment which the Senator 
mentioned to me. 
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Mr, LODGE. I am much obliged to the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to which I ask the attention of the chairman of the committee, 
and I hope he will be willing to accept it and take it into 
conference. I do not wish to take up time in discussing it, 
though I think it is important. I will send it to the desk to be 
read. It is to go at the end of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following words: 

Section 122 of the act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, shall not 
apply to persons who have lawfully received their medals of honor in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of the law or laws relating 
to medals of honor then existing. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Massachusetts explain the purpose of that? 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in the Army act approved in June 
there was inserted a section numbered 122, concerning investi- 
gations with regard to medals of honor. That section was 
entirely new matter, put in in conference. It never was before 
the House. It never was before the Senate. It is not connected, 
so far as I can make out, with anything in the bill. In providing 
for that investigation it is said: 

This with a view to ascertain what medals of honor, if any, have | 
been awarded or issued for any cause other than distinguished conduct 
by an officer or enlisted man in action involving actual conflict with an 
enemy by such officer or enlisted man or by troops with which he was 
serving at the time of such action. And In any case in which said 
board shall find and report that said medal was issued for any cause 
other than that hereinbefore specified the name of the recipient of the 
medal so issued shall be stricken permanently from the offi medal-of- 
honor list. 

Under the act of 1862 it is provided that medals should be 
given for distinguished gallantry in action or other soldierly 
acts. A second provision in 1863 provided simply gallantry in 
action. Many medals were granted for soldierly acts properly 
under that law and were given in accordance with the act of 
1862. Now it is proposed to apply rigidly to all those medals a 
new definition, making it absolutely retroactive. If medals were 
improperly issued under the terms of the act of 1862 or 1863, it 
is all very well perhaps to take them away ; but if they were prop- 
erly Issued under the acts of 1862 and 1863 they ought not to be 
taken away by a new definition adopted last June. It is to cure 
that that I offer this amendment, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I think the amendment is 
subject to a point of order, and I shall have to make that point, 

Mr. LODGE. Undoubtedly it is subject to a point of order; I 
do not dispute that, but I think we are likely to have some very 
serious cases of injustice to men who received, and justly re- 
ceived, medals of honor in the Civil War and in the Spanish War 
in accordance with the law at that time. I do not believe myself 
it can be done or would be done by any board of officers, but I 
do think that it is a very bad precedent to have a clause that 
was put into a bill in conference, never before either House of 
Congress, under which such a wrong might be done. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have no fear whatever that wrong will 
be done by a board of officers composed of retired Army officers 
of character. ; 

Mr. LODGE. I will say, Mr. President, this amendment is sug- 
gested by the board. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I make the point of order that it is legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to give notice that I reserve the 
right to move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment I 
offered with reference to Fort Taylor, Key West, was defeated, 
or to offer that amendment again in the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to make the same reserva- 
tion with reference to the proposition offered by me in regard 
to the appointment of inspectors of food products for the Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certain amendments have been re- 
served for a separate vote. The question will be, first, on con- 
curring in all the amendments not reserved for a separate vote. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the re- 
served amendments in their order. 

The Secrerary. The first one was reserved by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loban], to insert, on pages 18 and 
19— 

Mr. LODGE. The two provisos that begin at Hne 11, page 18, 
and go down to line 2, on page 19. They provide for a change 
in the system of details which I believe is a step toward re- 


storing the old abuse of permanent details to Washington. 


1916. 
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They also apparently, on the face, permit advancement by the 
department from one grade to another. 

I do not care to argue the amendment. 
tion attached to no general legislation furnished by the other 
House, and I make the point of order that it is general legisla- 


It is general legisla- 


tion out of order on an appropriation bill. There is no legisla- 
tion in the bill as it came from the House with which it can be 
connected. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the only object the committee 
had in placing this provision in the bill was to put this de- 
partment for one year on the same basis as the Ordnance De- 
partment has been placed, so that it might have the benefit of 
its experienced men in time of serious stress. The item is, of 
course, subject to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 
The next reserved amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. By the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
on page 68, line 12. It reads: 

Manufacture of arms: For manufacturing, 
and issuing arms at the national armories, $2,500, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, struck out 
* $5,000,000 ” and inserted “ $2,500,000.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the facts, as I understand them, 
are these: The rifles used by the men in the Army are made at 
only two places, both of which are Government arsenals, which 
have an aggregate capacity of 750 rifles a day, running eight 
hours. I further understand that there are on hand at the out- 
side 750,000 rifles. Some statements have been made that there 
are on hand 500,000 rifles. 

The committee cuts the House appropriation for rifles from 
$5,000,000. to $2,500,000. It seems to me that the one thing 
we most need are rifles to put into the hands of our volunteers 
if war should be suddenly thrust upon us. In view of the fact 
that there are only two factories capable at the present time 
of making these rifles and in view of the fact that a rifle once 
made can be put in a box and kept for 20 years, and in the 
view of the fact that if we should have war thrust upon us we 
will need possibly not 500,000 men but three or four million 
men, it seems to me unwise to limit the House appropriation. 
The cheapest and best preparedness, the most necessary pre- 
paredness, is to have in the country enough rifles so that we 
can arm our men, 

I hope the House provision will remain. On the vote taken 
in the Committee of the Whole I think the Senate committee 
amendment was sustained by a majority of only 2. 

I therefore reserved the amendment, and I ask for a further 
vote upon it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I assume from what the 
Senator says and from what other Senators have said that there 
is no private concern which is engaged in the manufacture of 
these rifles and perhaps would not be permitted to manufacture 
them, Is that right? 

Mr. REED. I understand there are no private concerns en- 
gaged in making them, but whether they would or would not be 
permitted I can not answer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One other question. These two concerns 
manufacture a certain number of rifles daily—750, a Senator 
stated. Is there anything in the law that will prevent them 
from running two shifts? 

Mr. REED. I think not. They could run two or three. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know how that might be. 

Mr. REED. But the point is that if we have trouble we will 
need these rifles at once to put in the hands of our green men 
in order that we may as soon as possible accustom them to 
their use. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In other words, we need a surplus stock. 
Is that it? 

Mr. REED. I think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I have begged pretty 
hard to reduce some of the appropriations in this bill, but I 
have not been very successful. Usually the begging is to in- 
crease appropriations rather than to diminish them. 

In this particular case, Mr. President, we have, as the Sena- 
tor has said, making an allowance for the differences of opinion 
that have been expressed here, from 500,000 to 700,000 rifles 
in store. These guns cost about $16 apiece, in round numbers; 
so with $2,500,000, taking 75 per cent of the money as money to 
be expended for Springfield rifles, we could manufacture 
115,300’ rifles. That would raise the number in store from 
500,000, or at the outside 700,000, to a little over 800,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 


repairing, procuring, 
000. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. According to military estimates, 
how large a force would that number of rifles properly equip 
and at the same time provide a necessary reserve of rifles? 
I understand it is ordinarily estimated that there should be 
from five to seven rifles per man of those actually engaged in 
the field. For instance, if we had 500,000 men under arms, we 
should have at least five times that many rifles. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, there is a difference of 
opinion amongst military men in that regard. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What is the Senator‘s view of it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Personally I know nothing about it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But from the Senator’s investiga- 
tion what does he think? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should say that there ought to be 
at least from two to three more than the number required for 
each man, 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Is there any military authority 
that puts the limit as low as that? 

r Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I think that Gen. Crozier puts it at 
ve. 
Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Gen. Crozier puts it at five? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, it would require a large 
number additional to be manufactured and kept in reserve if 
we should really need them in time of national stress? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I realize the importance of the sug- 
gestion of the Senator; but, in round numbers, speaking of the 
men we now haye, there will be more than five rifles per man in 
reserve for the troops we now have, because, at the outside, 
we have not over from 225,000 to 250,000 men. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; but if we should become en- 
gaged in actual hostilities, I presume the Senator is not un- 
conscious of the fact that we would be compelled to increase 
our armed forces very materially. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. We have enough rifles, I suppose, 
for peace times; but if we should be suddenly confronted by war 
and should recruit the number of men that we have provided 
for by the laws already passed, it seems to me that the state- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxp] is very moderate 
and not extreme; and, if that is true, this is one of the most 
necessary implements of the preparedness which we are seek- 
ing to bring about. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. One thing that influenced the Senate 
committee, I will say to the Senator, is that the Government 
has the absolute control of the only factories where these rifies 
are made, and they are working all the time turning out these 


arms. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly; and that adds further 
to the necessity of making them as fast as we can. The ca- 
pacity of these two factories is limited; it can not be readily 
increased ; there are no outside factories from which the Army 
can secure the standard rifles—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. None at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Which we now use, and therefore 
we should keep those factories going, it seems to me, with suf- 
ficient speed to provide the necessary number of rifles for an 
emergency. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, They are not now working all the 
time. They are turning out, I think, about 750 rifles per day; 
but they can turn out 1,500 per day by working two shifts. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But there would have to be an 
additional appropriation to enable them to turn out 1,500 per 
day, whether it is done in one shift or two shifts. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, Oh, yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, before the Senator sits 
down—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How many men does the law now pro- 
vide for the Regular Army? How large a foree? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the first increment 126,000; 
altogether. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With the number of men the President 
is authorized to call out is not the Regular Army larger than 
that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. With the 20,000 additional guchor- 
ized some time ago? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It would be something larger than 


000. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How much larger? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have the figures here. The number 
to be provided for, not counting on any increase due to the 
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national-defense act, is 102,660, and for the first increment 
under the national-defense act 23,455, making a total of 126,115, 
If the Army is brought up to maximum strength under the joint 
resolution authorizing maintenance at maximum strength, 
there would be added over and above the strength before such 
organization 27,571. 

Mr. LA FULLETTE, That would bring it up to what? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The first increment under the na- 
tional-defense act is 23,455, leaving to be absorbed by the second 
increment under the national-defense act 4,116. That would 
bring it up to 130,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, in addition to that, when the 
National Guard, subject to the call of the President, is added, 
how many additional does that make? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. About 166,000. P 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, That would make, then, altogether 
about 290,000? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In round numbers, yes. One hundred 
and sixty-six thousand plus 130,000 would make 296,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In round numbers about 300,000 men? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, how many rifles have we? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In reserve about 700,000, and this 
appropriation would manufacture about 115,000 more, making 
815.000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And Gen. Crozler's estimate of the num- 
ber which ought to be provided is from four to five more than 
the number of men, so that, taking the maximum number of 
men it would not meet the requirements? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It would hardly meet the require- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I realize the importance of 
keeping enough of these arms on hand; but, as I said a while 
ago, the Government has control over the arsenals, Congress 
meets again in December, and having control of them, with their 
output steadily going into the reserve, we could increase the 
number when Congress meets, if it should be necessary. In the 
case of many of the other appropriations contracts have to be 
made in advance. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have also reserved the item under 
discussion. I simply want to make the suggestion that it seems 
wholly inopportune to reduce by one-half the amount the House 
has provided for the manufacture of rifles, in the very teeth of 
our obvious necessities and of the national purpose to be pre- 
pared. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the committee amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to reserve, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. CuuuiNs ], for a vote in the Senate the 
amendment on page 68, lines 10, 11, and 12. I inquire if the 
amendment can be reserved at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment which has 
been under discussion, and on which the question now is. 

Mr. KENYON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was not concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The Sxecrerary. The next reserved amendment is that re- 
served by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] on pages 
55 to 58, relating to certain claims for damages for loss of 
private property. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, President, I move to strike out, beginning 
with line 23 on page 54, the balance of that page, and the first 
four lines on page 55, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 54, in the committee amendment, 
it is proposed to strike out the item “ Credit in the accounts 
of Maj. James Canby,” beginning with line 28, on page 54, 
and ending on line 4 on page 55, as follows: 

Credit in the accounts of Maj. James Canby, United States Army: 
The accounting officers of the Treasury are hereby authorized and 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Maj. James Canby the 
sum of $80, disallowed on voucher 920B of his money accounts for 
the month of November, 1913, and now standing against him on the 
books of the Treasury. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will read from the House hearings in this 
language: 

This amonnt was paid by Maj. ore for hire of a seven-passenger 
automobile from Was ington, D. C., to Gettysburg and return, 
while escorting an official mission from Great Britain. 

It was not authorized. The auditor disallowed it, saying that 
it was a trip taken by officers of our Army for the purpose of 
giving A trip to officers of a foreign country. I move to strike 
that ou 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee af the Whole. 

The amendment was not concurred in. 

Mr.-BRYAN. Now, Mr. President, I moye to strike out lines 
5 to 11, inclusive, on page 55. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 55 it is proposed to strike out lines 
5 to 11, both inclusive, as follows: 

Credit in the accounts of Capt. ys 
The accounting officers of ae 8 eee 
directed to allow and credit in the accounts of Capt. David L. Stone the 
sum of $1,191, disallowed on voucher 6B of his money accounts for the 
month of December, 1911, and now standing against him on the books 
of the Treasury, 

Mr. BRYAN. This officer put in some bathrooms and fixtures 
that he was not authorized by law to put in. There was no au- 
thority of law for the expenditure. The other day it was stated 
that the disbursing officers would have to bear this loss; but I 
have examined the House hearings, and the men who spent the 
money without authority of law are the men to whom the charge 
stands upon the books of the auditor’s department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, were they put in a Govern- 
ment building? 

Mr. BRYAN. Why, certainly they were put in a building that 
this officer had erected, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator just a moment? I think a point of order would lie 
against all of this legislation. It has been before the Senate a 
number of times, and usually has gone out in conference. The 
committee has inserted a number of these matters at this time 
at the urgent request of the Secretary of War; and in order that 
the Senate may have the benefit of what he says, I am going to 
ask to have his letter to the committee, under date of June 29, 
1916, printed in the Rxconb. There were not only these claims, 
amounting to some $8,000, which we put in the bill at the 
request of the Secretary of War, but there were other claims, 
amounting to $6,480.98, which we did not put in, because they 
involved the payment of money. 

I will say that the first lot of claims involved actual expendi- 
tures by the officers which have been disallowed to them by the 
auditing officers. In many cases the Government got the benefit 
of the money, the officer simply supposing that he had authority, 
but he did not have authority ; and it was disallowed and charged 
to his account on the books of the War Department. So we have 
differentiated between the claims which were paid out, and the 
Government got the benefit of them—except in the one case to 
which the Senator has called attention—and those claims that 
involve the payment of money by the Government. 

I ask to have the letter read. 

Mr, BRYAN, Mr. President, does the Senator want it read 
now? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not care, myself, to have it read; 
but one of the Senators asked to have it read. 

Mr. BRYAN. The hearings state the whole case, and the 
official letters from the Secretary of War have been given to 
Congresses before this, and the House has never consented to 
allow these items to stay in. 

I realize that the whole of these amendments are subject to 
a point of order, and my disposition was to make the point of 
order; but upon examination I find that there are two or three 
to which I have no objection, and it seems to me they ought 
to be paid. So I have adopted the policy of moving to strike 
out of the amendments those which it seemed to me ought not to 
be paid, and leaving in the others. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the Senator from Florida think 
a bathroom was a necessity in that building? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, Mr. President; I do not think an officer 
in the Army, without any authority of Congress, has the right 
to be spending public money to fix up a house as he thinks it 
ought to be fixed up, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, I will not argue it with the 
Senator, but a house without a bathroom is not fit for an 
officer of the Army. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think if they understand that Congress will 
not allow that sort of thing to be done, they will quit doing it. 
This does not prevent this officer from coming in and submitting 
his claim in the regular way, disassociated from an appropria- 
tion bill, to Congress. He can go before the Committee on 
Claims at any time and the matter can be considered on its 
merits. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there a request for the reading 
of the letter? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. If we are going to vote upon it, I 
should like to have the letter read. 

Mr. NORRIS. So should I, if a vote is going to be taken. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator sees fit to make the 
point of.order, that is a different thing. 

Mr. BRYAN, No; I do not make a point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If we are going to pass upon it I 
should like to hear the testimony. I ask that the Secretary 
may read the letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 29, 1916. 
The honorable the CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
United States Sonate. 


Sin: I have the honor to invite your attention to certain relief 
measures which were embraced in the regular annual estimates for the 
support of the ep for the fiscal year 1917, and which are published 
on pages 369-371 of the published “ Estimates of Appropriations, 1917.” 

he measures are divided into two classes—(a) those which at 
look to the relief of disbu officers from disallowances made agains 
their accounts by the accounting officers of the Treasury, and (b) those 
which contemplate reimbursement. With respect to the relief measu 
no appropriation of funds i< desired or required, and the reimbursemen 
measures call for a total of but $6,480.98, 

A majority of the measures have been previously submitted to Con- 
gress, but bave failed of consideration. The department is very de- 
sirous of obtaining consideration of these measures, and with respect 
to these which pertain to the relief of disbursing officers it may be 
stated that in many instances the Treasury Department has held in 
abeyance action looking to recovery of the amounts disallowed only 
upon representation by this department that the cases had been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Congress. 

I would thank you to give these measures your consideration in acting 
upon the Army appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917, now pending, 
and am making herewith a tabulated statement of the measures, whic 
— — Pear calling for an appropriation of public funds and those 
which do not; 


Relief measures requiring no appropriation. 


Maj. James Canby, United States Army_._.-..----_--_--_.. Sos 00 
Capt. David L Stone, United States Army 1, 191. 00 
Capt. Bere L. Kinnison, United States Army. 82.50 
Maj. John Baxter, United States Army 18. 96 
Capt. L. C. Brown, Urited States Arm 124. 00 
Maj. II. L. Pettus, United States Army 1, 545. 00 
Col. Frederick G. Hodgson, retired -—-— 21. 00 
Capt. Briant II. Wells, United States Army 171. 00 
Capt. Girard Sturtevant, United States Army 2. 99 
Maj. James E. Normoyle, United States Army 5. 00 
Maj. G. G. Bailey, United States Army 106. 00 
Lieut. Col. 1. W. Litteli, United States Army 98. 65 
Capt. O. R. Wolfe, Unitea States Army 40. 00 
Maj. G. G. Baliey, United States Army 31. 09 

‘cut. J. H. Barnard, United States rn —— 4, 555. 00 


Reli measures requiring an appropriation. 


Relief of Lieut. II. E. Miner, United States Army 160. 00 
Rellef of Maj. H. y, United States Army_.............. 200.00 
Relief of Lieut. J. A. Barry, United States Army 135. 

Relief of Lieut Waldo C. Potter, United States Army 375. 00 


rE OR hE a ye ene SDS Cet MS Bek Eee 103. 90 
Reliet of Lievt. J. F. Taulbee, United States Army........... 200.00 
Reimbursement to Acting Dental Surgeon Frank C. Cady, 


United? States Army - oon eae) REL 
Relief of Lieut. Sloan Doak, United States Army Peat 2 


Relief of rae nee eam 
Relief of Leland Stauford, Jr., University. 
Re: ef of Li ut. Joseph oan United States Army 


Relief of Pay Cl Stuart. 
Payment for rent of buildings, Philippine Islands — 1. 722. 42 
bursement to Acting Dental Surgeon William A. Squires. 290. 79 


EEEE Oy 400, 98 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Becretary of War. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me inquire if there are any other amend- 
ments reserved? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are other amendments re- 
served. 

Mr. BRYAN. The chairman of the committee does not think 
he can finish the bill to-night? j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is nearly time to take a recess. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, to shorten the time and to 
help us get through this bill as much as possible, inasmuch as 
the Senator from Florida is going to differentiate between cer- 
tain of these claims and others, I make the point of order against 
the entire list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained, and 
all the claims go out. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I presume that in a 
few moments the Senator from Oregon, in charge of the bill, 
will move to take a recess. I do not want to interfere with his 
plan, but I would like to ask unanimous consent to offer a resolu- 
tion. It will not take a moment. It will lie over under the rule. 


There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 240) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and it is hereby, 

from the further consideration of the biil (H. R. 16734) 
to pay to certain families of the men of the drafted forces of the 
United States a sum of money for thelr maintenance during the term 
of service of such drafted men in the service of the United States. 


ae VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, I desire to offer and ask to have printed in the RECORD 
an amendment which I gave notice I would move to suspend the 
rules in order to offer; and I should like to have it printed in 
the Record to-night in order that Senators may be able to 
see it. It has not been printed as a proposed amendment, and 
is not on the desks of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. è 

The amenđment is as follows: 


That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appro; 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of not more 
than $50 per month, or so much of sald amount as the Secretary of 
War may deem necessary, and not more than such enlisted man has 
been contributing monthly to the support of his family at the time of 
his being drafted, the family of each enlisted man of the National 
Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States until 
his discharge from such service, which family during the term of serv- 
ice of such enlisted man has no other income, except the pay of such 
enlisted man, adeguate for the support of said f : Provided, That 
the action of the etary of War in all cases provided for in this act 
shall be final, and no right to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims 
or in any other court of the United States against the Government of 
the United States shall accrue to such enlisted man, or to any member 


ated, out of any money 


of the family of any such enli man, by virtue of the passage of this 
act: And provided further, That this act shall not app to any such 
enlisted man called or drafted into the service of the United States 


who shall — A after the Ist day of July, 1916; and the word 
“family” shall include only wife, idren, and dependent mothers. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 5645) for the establishment of Noyes, in the State of Minne- 
sota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate transporta- 
tion without appraisement of dutiable merchandise. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5172) to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C., 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 16185) to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives und the President of the Senate to cancel their 
respective signatures to the enrolled bill (H. R. 12197) author- 
izing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew, and also directing the Clerk of the House to re- 
enroll the bill with certain amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Mabel H. Paine, of 
Urbana, Ill.; of Nat M. Washer, of San Antonio, Tex.; of A. L. 
Ide & Sons, of Springfield, III.; and of Edith Hecht, Lena Bland- 
ing, and Ganter & Manter Co., of San Francisco, Cal., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce 
in the products of child labor, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Maine State Federation of 
Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation to further re- 
strict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KERN presented telegrams in the nature of memorials 
from citizens of Rockhill, Greenville, Watkins, Union, Pelzer, 
Clinton, Newberry, Easley, Laurens, Honea Path, Green- 
wood, Lancaster, Pendleton, Ninety Six, Columbia, Ander- 
son, and Piedmont Mills, all in the State of South Carolina, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Springfield, 
Bloomington, Quincy, Chicago, and Wheaton, all in the State of 
Illinois; of Delmonte, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, all in 
the State of California; of Wheeling and White Sulphur 
Springs, in the State of West Virginia; of Asheville and 
Raleigh, in the State of North Carolina; of Springfield and St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri; of Atlanta, Ga.; of Lexington, 
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Ky.; of Ansonia, Stanford, and Winsted, in the State of Con- 
necticut; of Ghent, New York City, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
Pawling, Tupper Lake, Rochester, and Larchmont, all in the 
State of New York; of Providence and Newport, in the State 
of Rhole Island; of Rockland, Oquossoc, and Castine, in the 
State of Maine; of Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, and Philadelphia, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; of Des Moines, Iowa; of Forest 
Glen, Md.; of Bridgeton, Englewood, Summit, Hoboken, and 
Elizabeth, all in the State of New Jersey; of New London, 
Sunapee Harbor, Little Boars Head, and Soo Nipi Park, all 
in the State of New Hampshire; of Hyannis, Gloucester, and 
Amherst, in the State of Massachusetts; of St. Clair, Mich. ; 
of Portsmouth, Ohio; and of Burlington, Vt., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
ad of child labor, which were ordered to lie on the 
le, 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 6705) granting an increase of pension to Andrew G. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6706) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
M. Vanover; 

A bill (S. 6707) granting an increase of pension to Elbridge 
A. Collins ; 

A bill (S. 6708) granting a pension to Elizabeth Shaffer 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 6709) granting a pension to Ruthie Pruett; and 

A bill (S. 6710) granting a pension to Emma Graham (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6711) granting an increase of pension to Oscar T. 
Barker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—MARY WALLS. 


On motion of Mr. O'Gorman, it was 


Ordercd, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 4185, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, first session, granting a pension to Mary Walls, be withdrawn 
from the files of the Senate, no adverse report haying been made thereon. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolution: 

On July 21, 1916: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain lands 
in exchange for other lands of equal area. 

On July 26, 1916: 

S. 35. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah; 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah; 
and 


S. 2845. An act authorizing the sale of the marine-hospital 
reservation in Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 16185, An act to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5172) to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington, D. C., which was, on page 2, line 2, 
after “ thereof,” to insert “So, also, shall every rectory, parson- 
age, glebe house, and pastoral residence which is occupied as a 
residence by the pastor, rector, minister, or rabbi be so exempt 


from taxation in the District of Columbia: Provided, That such 
rectory, parsonage, glebe house, or pastoral resilence be owned 
by the church or congregation for which the saic pastor, rector, 
minister, or rabbi officiates: And provided further That not more 
than one such rectory, parsonage, glebe house, o~ pastoral resi- 
dence shall be so exempt for any one congregation.” 

Mr. CLAPP. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (No. 50) of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate conourring) 
That the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President o 
the Senate be, and Hae, are hereby, requested to cance! their respective 
signatures to the enrolled bill (H. R. rig A entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing mpage SR gg Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholo- 
mew"; t upon said signatures the Clerk be 
directed to reenroll said bill with amendments, as follows: On page 1 
line 8, strike out the word “ five” and insert In Heu thereof the word 
tour“; in line 9, strike out the word “four” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “five.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

RECESS. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 29 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, July 26, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Thursday, July 27, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m, 


I move that the Senate concur in the 


SENATE. 


Tnunspax, July 27, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 25, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
ARMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16460) 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to facilitate business 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Sherman 
Beckham Gallinger Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Gronna Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Husting "Gorman Smoot 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, Overman Taggart 
capp Jones age Thompson 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Penrose Vardaman 
Culberson Kern Pomerene Walsh 
Cummins Lane Ransdell Warren 
Curtis Lee, Md Robinson vorks 
Dillingham Lodge Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arnis be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. WII IIAus, Mr. Sara of Georgia, and Mr. STERLING 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 


the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
Mr. KERN. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be vacated. 


The motion was agreed to. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment reserved will 
be stated. 

The Secrerary. The next reserved amendment is on page 87, 
where the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] reserved the 
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amendment embraced within lines 1 to 8, inclusive. The 


amendment reads; 
Ranges for Field Artillery target practice: For the acquisition by 
urchase or condemnation of the necessary land for suitable ranges 
or Field Artillery target practice, the land to be of such general char- 
acter as to permit of use for instruction of troops of otber arms to be 
located within the eastern and western military departments, and to 
defray the expenses incident to locating and 1 title thereto, 8800. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
be stated. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
indicated his purpose to offer an amendment on page 74 for the 
purchase of additional land at Fort Taylor, Key West. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to offer that 
amendment again. Perhaps I was not as explicit as I might 
have been yesterday when the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CLARK] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
were inquiring somewhat with reference to the details, as to 
the quantity of land, and so forth. It did not occur to me at the 
time and it does not now impress me that the quantity of land is 
material, The principle questions are, first, Is this addition 
to the land at Fort Taylor at Key West important and desir- 
able, and, second, as to the cost of it? 

Perhaps I should have gone on yesterday to explain that this 
fort fronts the Gulf and is in the city of Key West and the 
present barracks are in the city of Key West nearly a mile 
away from the fort. Of course the land that is adjacent to 
the fort is not country property; it is not like being out in 
the open; they are city lots, and the estimates would perhaps 
be based upon the lots rather than upon the acreage. It 
would embrace but comparatively few acres because it is in 
the city. As I said, the land adjacent to the fort is not out in 
the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator, Who fixed the value 
that is made in the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I take it it is based upon negotiations by 
the department and inquiries by the department because it 
is just what the department recommended in 1910. It was 
not appropriated for in 1910, but it was recommended and esti- 
mated for and no appropriation was made. That is the same 
item that is suggested now. I take it that it is based upon 
inquiries by the department as to what the necessities are 
there and as to what the cost of the land will be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask my good friend from Florida 
whether the department has estimated for and recommended 
the purchase of the land this year. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; they have not, because, as they say in 
their letter, there were so many other pressing matters. I can 
quote from the letter the exact language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think I remember it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They say: 


In view of the . of covering all reper needs in th 
estimates submitted for a single seal 


n 


Unless this letter can be regarded as a supplemental esti- 
mate, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It could hardly be regarded in that light. 
I will now, in view of the terms of that letter, ask the chairman 
of the committee if he can tell us approximately how much we 
have added to this bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; 
taken to estimate it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Several million dollars? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, We have not had time to do that, but, 
as we reported the bill we have reduced the amount. We have 
added, of course, largely to the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘That is what I had reference to. 

Mr. FLETCHER, There has been a considerable reduction 
from the bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but a very large addition to the 
amount carried in the bill as it passed the House. I notice that 
the department was solicitous in view of the fact that there 
were so many demands and so many necessary appropriations 
that had to be made, and thought while this matter was impor- 
tant it might well be put over. That is the way I read that 
letter. Of course, if the Senate cares to put the item in the bill 
I have no objection, 
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not yet. We have not yet under- 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is time the matter was being 
taken care of. I call the Senator's attention to the opening 
3 of the letter from the department: 

w. WAR re e, 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCH W 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR SENATOR: Referring to your tetter of December 24, 1915, 
relative to the plans of the department as to the acquisition of addi- 
tional land at 2 Taylor, Fla., I beg to inform you t for a number 
of years past it has been the view of the department that additional 
land should be acquired at that fort in order to permit the erection 
thereon of accommodations for the Artillery garrison for the coast forti- 
fications at Key West. 

There is only one company left there now, I will state to the 
Senator, because they are not situated so that they can pro- 
vide for more than enough to take care of the armament. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think it very likely it is a desirable 
acquisition, I am familiar with Key West. It is a strategic 
point, as we all know, but I think I am a little more solicitous 
about the finances of the Government than are some of my 
friends on the other side, and I am constantly wondering 
where the money is coming from to meet these expenditures 
that are being directed to be made. I presume it will be found 
somewhere, but the people of the country are going to make 
some inquiry about this. While I feel quite sure it will be 
more harmful to the Democratic Party than it will be to the 
Republican Party when the issue is raised, I am not going to 
be contentious or narrow about it. I shal! content myself 
with voting against the amendment when it is offered and will 
say nothing further on the subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am equally as solicitous as 
is he regarding these expenditures, I will say to the Senator, 
and I have endeavored to keep them down so far as possible, 
but here is a matter of urgent importance, and it has been 
recommended ever since 1906. It has come on down, until now 
the situation is at present as the letter of the Secretary of 
War states: 
build’ at Key West Barrack that jt wad Decensar to reduce, the 
garrison to obs company, which is practically only a caretaking detach- 
men 

They have not enough men there to man the guns. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I want to ask 
the Senator from Florida if it is not a fact that nearly all 
these places have practically nothing but caretakers now? Is 
that not true as to our various posts which are scattered 
throughout the country? I further ask the Senator if he 
knows what the armament at that point is and how many 
companies are required to fully provide the men for the guns 
which are mounted there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The War Department states: 

W. 6 of the 10 com- 
F 

5 sing a 4 companies of a ta Const Art Artillery troops, 

ae orn of Wyoming. I understand that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So it appears that there really should be 
10 companies. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I further understand that there 
never have been but two companies there, and that the garri- 
son was reduced from two companies to one. That appears 
somewhere in the RECORD. 

I am not like my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLIN- 
En]; I am not seeking to become a guardian of the Treasury 
of the United States; but here is an item as to which infor- 
mation given us by the Senator from Florida is very indefinite 
regarding a point in his own State. We have no knowledge 
whatever what it will cost to procure the desired amount of 
land; we have no assurance that any negotiations have ever 
been entered into; we have simply a general guess of the Sec- 
retary of War that the land can probably be purchased for 
$150,000. 

The Secretary of War states in his letter that amounts have 
been estimated for in years gone by and that appropriations 
have been made in years gone by, for this post or fortification, 
whatever it may be called, but he also states that they have 
not made any estimates this year, because, while this is desir- 
able and probably will be necessary at some time, the urgency 
of other matters gives them the first preference now. I have 
not any doubt that there are a hundred places on the coast of 
the United States that will be necessary and needful for the 
Coast Artillery at some time, as this probably will be, but the 
Secretary of War has not even made an estimate to the Treas- 
ury Department this year for it. He does not consider it of 
sufficient urgency to do so. Now I ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida in this year, when we are spending so much additional 
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money—and it will tax the ingenuity and the wisdom of the 
best men in this Congress to provide the funds in any satis- 
factory or sufficient way—is it not better, all things consid- 
ered, to leave this matter until such time as the Secretary of 
War shalt think the necessities are such that he can submit an 
estimate to Congress for the expenditure through the ordinary 
channel of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would say, Mr. President, that I do not 
quite like to leave the matter in the situation described by the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The Senator says that the information which I have been 
able to furnish is so vague and indefinite and unsatisfactory 
that he can not quite see his way clear to reach a conclusion as 
to what we are driving at. I can not quite appreciate that, 
because I know the fort; I know the barracks; I know the city; 
I have been over them all, and I certainly know what I am 
talking about to some extent anc to all material extents, it 
seems to me. 

As to the precise area of the land required, that I can not 
give, because I have not figured it up in feet and inches; but I 
know the land is embraced in city lots and I know that it ad- 
joins the present fort, which is in the city of Key West. I 
also know that the fort is nearly a mile away from the present 
barracks. t 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Now, in all honesty, can the 
Senator from Florida give us just the amount which it would 
cost to acquire the land which he has described? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do absolutely give the figure at $150,000. 
That was the figure that was estimated for by the department 
in 1910, and they have not changed it. That is fixed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But does the Senator from Flor- 
ida assume to say, as a matter of fact, that this land is worth 
exactly the same now that it was in 1910? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do say that to-day the department can 
acquire that land for $150,000. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Can it acquire it for less than 
that sum? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It may be possible to get it for less, and, 
therefore, I have inserted in the amendment the words “or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” The Secretary of War 
may be able to get the land for less, but it is not at all likely 
that he can get it for less. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I am going to 
content myself with voting against the amendment, and I wish 
simply to say that this is the first time I have ever seen come 
before this body a proposition to purchase property under such 
indefinite terms as appear in this instance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. All I know is this—and that, it seems to 
me, is the vital, the important, thing, and the only thing 
needed—the department says we need to acquire the land adja- 
cent to Fort Taylor for military purposes and that the cost of that 
land will be $150,000. Now, is not that all that we need know? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, evidently there is a discrepancy 
as to the real need of this land. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no discrepancy about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I say, then, there is a discrepancy as to 
the time when the land is needed. The department has not esti- 
mated for it, and it does not seem to me that we ought to con- 
sume any more time in the consideration of the matter. I make 
the point of order against the amendment that it is increasing 
an appropriation where there is no estimate made for it by the 
department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked that an 
amendment which was adopted relative to voting by soldiers 
absent from home, be reserved, in order that I might add an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that is 
correct. f 

Mr. JONES. I desire to offer an amendment to come in just 
before the last paragraph in the amendment, where the language 
reads, “this act shall take effect upon its passage"; in other 
words, after the word “ voters,” on line 21, page 5, I move the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Secretary. After the word “voters,” the last word in 
the amendment, on page 5, line 21, it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, That the t to vote hereunder shall not be denied to any 


rson, otherwise qualified, because he may not be registered under the 
— laws of his State. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will simply say that, for in- 
stance, under the election laws of the State of Washington 
every voter must be registered within a certain time prior to 
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the election. I do not think that he is required to register in 
person, but so far as this amendment is concerned, with refer- 
ence to our National Guard, if they are kept on the border until 
election day very few of them probably will be able to vote, 
and I thought I would endeavor to put the proviso I have indi- 
cated in the bill in order that it might be considered by the 
committee of conference in connection with the amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton conceive that this amendment would have any effect? 

Mr. JONES. I think it is very questionable whether or not 
the entire amendment would have any effect; but I think, if 
we are going to adopt the amendment and enact the provisions 
contained in it, we have a right to put in a provision of this 
kind. Therefore I offer the amendment, although I very seri- 
ously doubt whether or not the entire provision will amount to 
anything. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I can see a little difference be- 
tween elections for local offices and those for Federal offices out- 
side of the jurisdiction of the State, but I can not understand 
how the Congress of the United States can interfere with the 
registration or election laws of the various States. 

Mr. JONES. We simply say that the members of the National 
Guard away from their homes can vote for President and Sena- 
tors and Representatives, whether they are registered or not. 
There are other provisions in the amendment modifying the 
provisions of the local election laws. If we can modify them at 
all, we can certainly modify them in this respect. I thought it 
would be well to have the matter under consideration in the 
conference committee. I can not see any especial objection to it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington is through, I do not think that this amendment ought to 
pass. In those States which have an educational qualification 
or in several of them, at any rate—the sole determination of 
whether or not a man can read and write is left to the regis- 
trars. That is the provision of the law. When a voter appears 
before the registrar, if there is any doubt about his capacity 
to read or write, he is then given an examination. He is re- 
quired to turn to some book handed to him and read a sentence, 
which is indicated, or he is required to write “ Good morning, 
Mr. Jones,” or something else; in other words, the only way of 
determining whether under the election laws of the State he 
is qualified or disqualified is when he goes to register. The 
amendment of the Senator from Washington would upset the 
entire system in those States. Nothing is more precious, in my 
opinion, than the conservation to the States themselves of the 
right to fix the qualifications of suffrage within their limits, 
I therefore, Mr. President, make a point of order against the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not think the point of order 
will lie. Certainly my amendment is germane to the provi- 
sions of the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reep). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not examined the 
amendment. Does the Senator from Mississippi make the point 
of order against the amendment of the Senator from Washing- 
ton or against the entire amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the pending amendment is 
the amendment of the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, which has not yet been 

upon by the Senate. Is that the case? 

The VIGE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the point of order, then, as to both. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I understand that this 
whole amendment, with reference to the members of the Na- 
tional Guard voting, has been adopted by the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but the Senator from Washington reserved 
the right to offer an amendment to it when it reached the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. But what the Chair is trying to 
get at is this: The Chair has not read the amendment; but, as 
the Chair understands the amendment, it has to do with the 
voting of troops in the field. That is the Chair's understanding 
of the amendment, and the Chair is trying to get at whether 
the Senator from Mississippi raises the point of order to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington, or whether he 
raises his point of order to the entire amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Owing to the parliamentary situation, I 
am compelled to raise the point of order to the entire amend- 
ment, as I understand 
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Mr. REED. No; the Senator is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because if the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri is left in the bill there may be some question as 
to whether the amendment of the Senator from Washington is 
not in order as an amendment to the amendment. 

What the Senator from Oregon has just said, Mr. President, 
cuts no figure in the ease. The Chair decided here not long ago 
that even after a bill had passed from the Committee of the 
Whole and had gone into the Senate a point of order might be 
raised in the Senate as to any item. That was decided against 
my view of parliamentary law; but that makes no difference; 
it was so decided and the decision supported by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will be compelled to 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Chair will not rule 
hastily on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The Chair is not ruling hastily. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Washington will with- 
draw his amendment, I will withdraw the point of order to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there is no reason why the mem- 
bers of the National Guard from my State should be disfran- 
chised while those of other States are permitted to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well; if the Senator will not with- 
draw the amendment to the amendment, I am forced to make 
the point of order against the entire amendment. It would 
knock to pieces the entire voting system of my State. 

Mr. REED and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr.. REED. Mr. President, I should like the privilege of 
saying a word about this matter 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 8 

Mr. REED. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I will put what I desire to say in 
the form of a question, if the Senator will permit me. Over 
half of the qualified voters in my State—those in all cities of 
a certain size—are required to be registered and must register 
in person. There is a general registration in September and 
a correctional registration in October. Unless some such 
amendment as that submitted by the Senator from Washington 
is adopted, a large portion of the voters of my State will be 
disqualified; and I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Missouri whether he would not favor an amendment to his 


amendment that will save them from disqualification at the 


polls? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will do anything I can to so 
perfect this amendment that it will do exact justice to every 
member of the Guard who is in the field; but this is the situa- 
tion: I will say to the Senate frankly that I have not had time 
to go to the bottom of the question as to the right of Congress 
to permit these men to vote at all, but such examination as 
I have been able to make leads me to the conclusion that at 
least there is a fair probability that a proper law of Congress 
can be sustained, a law that would permit these men to vote 
for candidates for purely national offices. 

But, Mr. President, there is another principle. I do not think 
the Federal Governmeat—at least I think it is very doubtful 
whether the Federal Government can establish the qualifica- 
tions of the voter; that is, such qualifications as the State 
may prescribe. The place of casting the vote is one thing. The 
qualification of the voter is another thing. I think it is very 
doubtful whether we can interfere with the laws of the State 
in respect to the qualifications of voters. I do not claim to 
speak with authority, because I have not examined the au- 
thorities closely, but I think there is that distinction. 

I very much desire to extend this privilege of voting as far 
as it can be extended by Congress, but I do not want to under- 
take to interfere with the right of a State to prescribe the 
qualifications which the man must possess. That is a right that 
has always been exercised by the State, and it is a right which 
peculiarly belongs to the State. Unfortunately, some States 
have laws which provide that the voter must register only a 
few days before the election. In that event a member of the 
National Guard who was away and could not register would be 
deprived of the voting privilege; but, on the other hand, there 
are many States that do give the right to vote, provided the 
voter has not moved from his usual place of abode since the 
last registration. Further than this, in many States registra- 
tion is not required outside of cities. The amendment would 
permit that class of men who are registered to vote, and those 
men who are not required to register to vote. 

There are two questions: First, if this act is passed and the 
general assembly of any State convenes between now and 
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election day, for any purpose, and it is necessary to have any 
State supplemental legislation, that can be done, and this bill 
will have already provided the machinery for the casting of the 
votes. On the ether hand, there may be a legislature in ses- 
sion before the members of the Army are returned to their 
homes. We do not know. They may be down there 30 days 
and they may be down there three years. I can not tell. Per- 
haps it may not be done before the coming election; but the 
coming election is not the last election we are going to hold, 
and this law ought to be upon the statute books as a general 
proposition. It is entirely within the limits of possibilities 
that governors will call extra sessions of their legislatures for 
other purposes, or even for this purpose. Indeed, there is a 
movement on in my State—I do not know how powerful it is 
or how it will result—to ask that a special session of the legis- 
lature be called. 

Now, I appeal to the Senator from Washington not to de- 
feat this amendment as to all States because his own State 
will not get the benefit of it. In view of the fact that the sol- 
diers of the State of Washington can not vote now, why de- 
prive those of other States who can vote, if this amendment 
is passed, of that right? Now, what is fair about that? 

Mr. JONES. I suggest to the Senator that he make his ap- 
peal to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I put this amendment in 
yesterday. I made the contest for it single-handed and alone. 
I should, however, acknowledge that I was aided by the kindly 
suggestions of the Senator from Connecticut, the Senator from 
New Hampshire, and by other Senators, and the amendment 
was accepted in Committee of the Whole. The Senator from 
Washington knows I have no control over the Senator from 
Mississippi. The Senator from Washington says I should make 
my appeal fo the Senator from Mississippi. But suppose the 
Senator from Mississippi does not change his mind, and sup- 
pose the Senator from Washington does not change his mind; 
then the amendment goes out on a point of order. 

Now, that is not very generous. I hope the amendment will 
not be defeated in this way. Besides, I am against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington upon the ground 
that the Federal Government ought not to undertake to set 
aside the authority of the States to prescribe the qualifications 
of the individual voter. Let me put it to the Senator from 
Washington: Suppose we were to prescribe in this bill quali- 
fications of voters that were obnoxious to the policies of his 
State; he would not want that. His own State ought to re- 
serve that to itself; and that is atl the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is contending for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri reads “ all qualified voters.” 

Mr. REED. That is changed. There is a change in the text 
as it passed; but, as it passed, it means those electors who are 
qualified under the laws of a State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It reads here “all qualified voters of the 
United States.” The way it has been modified, it means “ all 
qualified voters of the several States who shall be in actual 
military service.” Taking for granted that it means that, I 
have no objection to this amendment. But when the Senator 
from Washington offers an amendment which knocks to pieces 
this very idea, and proceeds to allow those to vote who are not 
qualified even by the laws of his own State, and proceeds to 
allow those to vote who are not qualified under the laws of my 
State because not registered, and therefore no step has been 
taken to determine whether or not they are educationally 
qualified, I am forced to make the point of order to the whole 
affair, because if I do not make the point of order to all of it 
my point of order simply to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington as an amendment to the amend- 
meni, would, in my opinion, fail. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 

3 Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, I should like very much to have the 
Senator withdraw his amendment to the amendment, and then 
I will withdraw my point of order; but if not, I must insist 
upon it, and the Chair has decided it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
miry. 

8 The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will 
state it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Is there any amendment pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘There is not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to have to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. I thought we could straighten 
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out this matter in a moment. I want to ask the Senator from 
Washington this question: His State having passed a rigid 
registration Iaw for the protection of the purity of the ballot 
of thnt State, does he want to concede the right of the Federal 
Government to wipe out that registration law? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my State is not the only one 
that has passed registration laws. My State is not the only 
one that has members of the National Guard at the front who 
would be affected by this amendment. There are many of 
the States which have these registration provisions; and I 
think it is absolutely inexcusably unjust to attempt to permit 
members of the National Guard to vote and prohibit these per- 
sons from voting simply because they have not had an oppor- 
tunity to register under the State laws. 

Mr. REED. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. JONES. I think there is a very serious question as to 
whether we can provide for voting by these soldiers anywhere 
outside of the State. The Constitution seems to make a very 
express provision that we can not change the places of voting 
in these elections—voting for Senators, and so on—and if the 
Senator from Mississippi insists on this amendment going out 
because my amendment is offered, the responsibility will be 
his and not mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator from Mississippi assumes 
the responsibility for everything that he does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that the registration law of my own State is such 
that unless every member of the National Guard shall register 
upon one of the three days appointed before the election, it 
would be impossible for them to vote anywhere for any candi- 
date in the coming election. I suppose the registration laws of 
my State are similar to the laws of Idaho, Wyoming, Minne- 
sota, Washington, and many of the other Northern States. With- 
out the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, I am 
quite sure that none of the guard from my own State could vote, 
because It would be impossible for them to register upon one 
of the three days that shall be appointed before the election. 
Those days are not yet appointed, and I think the last day 
registration must be within 10 days before the day of elec- 

on. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask for the next 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. REED, Well, Mr. President, I want to congratulate the 
Senator from Washington. I congratulate any man who is so 
broad and so generous that because the laws of his own State 
deny, as he thinks, the men of his own State who happen to be 
in the Army the right to vote he will therefore seek to deny 
that privilege to every other man in the United States who 
might, but for his act, have it. It is a position at once so generous 
and so patriotie that it ought always to be remembered; and I 
hope the National Guard of his State and the National Guard 
of the country will always remember that he performed this 
valiant and glorious service for it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I appreciate the spirit in which 
the congratulations of the Senator from Missouri are tendered 
to me; but it seems to me that if his congratulations go any- 
where they should go to the Senator from Mississippi, who is 
alone responsible for this matter. I have not sought to deprive 
the National Guard of Missouri of their right to vote. I want 
them to have it; but I want all the members of the National 
Guard to have the right to vote. I do not want the mere fact 
that some of the National Guard had left their homes at the 
call of the President before they had had an opportunity to 
register to prohibit them from voting because the Senator from 
Mississippi does not desire his local laws to be interfered with. 
That is the purpose that the Senator from Mississippi stated as 
to why he made the point of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the trouble with the Senator’s 
defense or explanation is that this amendment does not deprive 
any living man of the right to vote. This amendment seeks to 
confer a privilege; and if the laws of the State of Washington 
make registration at a given day necessary, the fault is with the 
laws of that State and not with this particular amendment. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. The laws of the State of Washington were made 
long anterior to the suggestion or thought of an emergency of 
this kind. If this emergency had continued, and in the face of 
its continuation for a term of years a State failed to make pro- 
vision for its soldiers voting without registration, then the 
point which the Senator from Missouri makes would be well 


taken. But without any warning a contingency arises, and 
these men are called from their homes. It would require a spe- 
cial session of the legislature of that State to meet this con- 
tingency. Now, being called away upon a contingency, why 
should there be withheld from these men the additional privi- 
lege provided in the amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington 

I confess, Mr. President, that I am a little surprised at the 
attitude that the Senator from Missouri takes with reference to 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Washington. 
He proposes an amendment to meet a contingency that nobody 
dreamed of when the Legislature of Washington provided this 
requirement of registration. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, I think the Senator has not been 
in the Chamber during the discussion, . 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, I sat here and listened to it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Missvuri, by his amendment, 
sought to preserve the right to vote to all of the qualified voters 
of the States who happened to be in the Army. In that form it 
passed the Committee of the Whole, and, if let alone by those 
who never dreamed of trying to confer the privilege on anybody, 
it would have conferred the right to vote on every man who was 
qualified under the laws of his State to vote; at least I believe 
it would. Now, the matter being in that shape, the Senator 
from Washington undertakes to put into this bill a clause chang- 
ing the effect of the laws of his own State and, as to these men, 
wiping out the registration laws of his own State. I have made 
no special objection to that; but the Senator from Mississippi 
does have an objection, and he raises the point of order against 
the whole amendment. I thereupon appeal to the Senator from 
Washington to withdraw his amendment in order that the point 
of order may be withdrawn. 

The situation now presented is this: If the Senator from Wash- 
ington can not have an amendment put on this law which will 
nullify, as to these soldiers, the laws of his own State, he then 
Says that other men from other States who may be qualified shall 
not vote. Now, that is the situation. I am not trying to deprive 
anybody of the right to vote. I am trying to confer it, and be- 
cause the right can not be extended, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington thinks, so that it is available to the people of his own 
State,.he says, “ Very well; none shall vote.” That is the effect 
of his position. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I have no more sympathy with 
the attitude that would deprive the soldiers from those States 
that do not require registration of the right to vote, simply be- 
cause it can not be secured for those States that require regis- 
tration, than I have with the opposition to a provision waiving 
the matter of registration as to presidential and Federal offi- 
cers. I do not think either position is tenable, But the Sena- 
tor from Missouri—and that is what I rose for the other time 
rather intimated that the States had been derelict in not mak- 
ing provision, 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I do not mean that. 

Mr. CLAPP. They could not do that, for they could not 
anticipate that. 

Mr. REED. I did not say that. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then the criticism was not warranted. 

Mr. REED. I meant to say that it happened to be the fact 
that those were the State laws. They have not had an oppor- 
tunity to change them yet, but they hereafter may. These troops 
may be on the border for two years or three years; I do not 
know how long. They may be back in 30 days. But why refuse 
the soldier from a rural district in my State—I am merely 
illustrating—where he does not have to register, the right to 
vote because it happens that the State of Washington has a law 
that deprives its citizens of the right to vote? Or why deprive 
the citizen of the State of Vermont of the right to vote because 
the State of Washington has a certain law? 

It is unfortunate. It is a condition we could not foresee. 
If we all had registration laws, they probably would have met 
it; but here is the proposition: Because one State has a law 
requiring registration shortly before voting it is proposed to 
take such action as will result in depriving all the soldiers 
from the rest of the States of the opportunity to vote, Now, 
that is not very generous. 2 

Mr. CLAPP. I quite agree with the Senator that that is not 
a correct position to take. The soldiers from my State can 
not vote without an amendment here waiving the matter of the 
registration. At the same time if I can not get the right for 
them to vote I would not stand in the way of conferring the 
right upon others, and we can confer it in the light of the exigency 
here. That is my position. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question? 
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Mr. REED. Yes. y 

Mr. FLETCHER. In what worse state would the voters of 
the State of the Senator and of the State of Washington be if 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri is adopted 
than they are in without it? 

Mr. CLAPP. They would be in no worse shape, and that is 
what I say. Anxious as I am to get the right conferred on the 
soldiers of my State, the fact that I could not get it for them 
would not deter me from supporting an amendment that would 
grant it where we can grant it, in view of the fact that one Sen- 
ator can stop the whole matter by a point of order. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I interrupt the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REED, I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wanted to suggest that it seems 
to me if it is within the power of Congress here to confer the 
right upon the soldiers from only one State to vote while they 
are at the front, we would be derelict in our duty if we did 
not do it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the fact, in view of the colloquy with 
the Senator from Washington, that in my judgment one part of 
the Senator’s amendment as well as the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Washington is subject to a point of order. As I under- 
stand from the ruling of the Chair the whole amendment, whether 
with or without the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Washington, is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. REED. Yes; and the point of order has been sustained. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The point of order has been sus- 
tained. So I really can not see how the Senator from Washington 
ean be said to be at fault or to lack courtesy or lack judgment. 
It is simply a question of the Senator from Mississippi allow- 
ing an amendment that is out of order to go in under one con- 
dition and declining to allow it to go in under the other con- 
dition. I wish the Senator from Mississippi, if it is not too 
late, would withdraw the point of order to the whole propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon will state 
his inquiry. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This point has been determined? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. į 

Mr. REED. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, and I 
do it with all the in the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. REED. Now, I should like to be heard on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has had four speeches, 
and under the rule—— 

Mr. REED. Not on the appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; upon the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from IIlinois if he desires 
to be heard. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to be heard on the appeal. Is it 
debatable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will not take much time, 
for I realize that I have no business to take any time at all 
here. A good many of us feel considerably that the subject 
has been exhausted, that the knowledge of the subject has all 
been expounded. No doubt “ You are the people, and wisdom 
will perish with ye,” in the language of Job. But notwith- 
standing that, there are some States that will be affected vitally. 

The amendment as originally presented I shall support, and 
I will support it, anyhow, even if it should prevent certain of 
the voters in my own State from voting. I will cheerfully allow 
others that right, and I shall not interfere in any way with the 
voters who can have that right extended to them, 

I doubt very much whether it is a valid regulation, but for 
what it is worth it ought to be had. The laws of all the States 
require the voters to vote personally. I do not know in the 
8 State legislation that any other kind of voting would 

vi 

Mr. REED. For the information of the Senator I will state 
that there are some States, among them my own, that permit 
under certain conditions a citizen of the State to vote away 
from his polling place. That law applies in my State to any 
citizen of the State who is absent from home on election day, 
who will go to a certain officer and make an affidavit showing 
that he is a certain individual registered at a certain place 
and inclosing his ballot and forwarding it by mail. The bal- 
lot is then counted as provided by law. There must be strict 
proof that he is the individual, strict proof that he was regis- 


tered, and so forth. That ballot is then compared with the 
registration book, if he lives in a part of the State where there 
is registration; but there is no registration in the State of 
Missouri except in certain cities and certain counties. Outside 
of that there is no registration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand the pending question is an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair sustaining the point of 
order that this amendment is general legislation. I should like 
to have the Senator from Missouri state on what theory that 
ruing is incorrect. It seems to me to be a manifestly correct 

ng. 

Mr. REED. I think I ought to permit the Senator from 
Illinois, who is interrupted, to conclude, and then I shall have 
something to say in answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The regulations mentioned serve to illus- 
trate the subject. I should like to conclude without much con- 
sumption of time. It is a relaxation of the requirement by a 
State in the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 
It dispenses with the personal presence of the voter, and to that 
extent it so far permits the voter to vote for certain Federal 
elective officers. If we relax one qualification required by the 
constitution or statute of the State we can relax another. In 
common fairness if the relaxation of the personal presence of the 
voter at the polling places is allowed in one part of the State, 
where no registration is required, then the provision for the 
registration of the voter ought to be relaxed in the other part 
of the State. Out of the million two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand voters in Illinois more than five hundred thousand are re- 
quired to be registered before they are qualified to vote. The 
registration provisions are in certain denser centers of popula- 
tion, the larger cities. The reasons for registration are well 
known. In the absence of registration in certain areas no one 
is qualified to vote. It operates just as the absence of his per- 
sonal presence would operate. So by the relaxation of one 
qualification by the original amendment, it would add the 
relaxation of another qualification by the amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington. It is just as fair 
to relax in one case as it is in the other. Out of 11,000 men 
in my own State who are absent from their homes, about 7,000 
are on the Texas border. The other 4,000 are in different 
encampments in the course of preparation, and subject—all of 
them—to the call of the President. The 11,000 will be totally 
disqualified in the absence of some permissive legislation. 

We have a complete registration in September, in which all 
the voters of the State within the area where registration is 
required are compelled to appear and register anew. We have in 
October a correction day, in which those who did not register 
the first time may appear and have their names registered. 
Personal presence is required for registration in all the regis- 
tration area covering about 500,000 voters in the single State 
that I mentioned. If this added relaxation on the qualification 
of voters in my State be not permitted by the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington, it will pro tanto disqualify so many 
of the 11,000 voters or so many as would come from the area 
mentioned, and it would be unjust. They are mixed politically, 
so that there is no particular advantage gained one way or the 
other. It is merely a matter of fairness. 

On the point of order raised by the Senator from Mississippi, 
the original amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri 
relaxes a State qualification in that personal presence is required 
to vote. It interferes that far. Whether it is valid or not I 
am not undertaking to say, but I am willing to support it for 
what it may be worth. But it relaxes a qualification required 
by the State and permits them to vote in camp under such regu- 
lations as are provided here for Federal elective officers. 

In the areas mentioned in the State like that of the Senator 
from Washington and like my own State there is a further 
qualification that they must be registered, and it ts just as essen- 
tial as if the voter lived within a certain precinct. 

All these qualifications belong to a State. There are 48 juris- 
dictions, making 48 different sets of qualifications. We relax 
one general qualification of personal presence to vote in all the 
large centers of population, and that is where registration laws 
were born. In those large centers comprising, as suggested, 
about 500.000 voters in my own State, the city of Chicago, the 
city of Peoria, the city of Danville, the city of Springfield, and 
the city of East St. Louis, personal presence is required to 
register. If they are not found on the registration list when 
they undertake to vote, they are denied the right. Like any 
other qualification, it will be absolutely indispensable that these 
men be permitted to register without being present or that 
they be permitted to vote without registration for President and 
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Vice President ór the electoral ticket and for Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I wish we might have a rule, 
and have it enforced, that discussion of this kind should be 
confined to the merits of the ruling of the Chair upon the appeal ; 
but that is never done. That is not the object of this appeal, 
I am quite sure. 

This question does not affect my State. We have a provision 
in California authorizing absent yoters to register by a proper 
showing by aflidavit; but the result of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri, without the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Washington, is that the right to vote is 
conferred upon voters in some of the States and denied to others. 
The Senator from Missouri talks about generosity. That does 
not seem to be very generous. Why should the militiamen from 
Missouri be authorized to vote and that same right be denied 
to the voters of Washington? 

Mr. President, looking at this from a purely political stand- 
point, which is the way we are in the habit of looking at things 
here very much, this may be a very important matter. It might 
mean the election or defeat of the Senator from Missouri as a 
candidate for the United States Senate. I can appreciate the 
fact that in view of the championship of the National Guard 
by the Senator from Missouri pretty much all of the militiamen 
from his State would feel themselves obligated to vote for the 
Senator for reelection. It may mean the balance of power in 
some of the States. 

I have no objection to the militiamen from Missouri being 
granted the right to vote, whatever may be the result; but it 
seems to me that if the militiamen from Missouri are entitled to 
vote the same right should be granted to the militiamen of Wash- 
ington and numerous other States who would be deprived of that 
right by the provision contained in the law of the State of 
Washington and other States. 

It is hardly correct, Mr. President, to say that we are attempt- 
ing to change the laws of Washington, as stated by the Senator 
from Missouri. The State of Washington has nat legislated 
with respect to this situation at all; it has legislated with re- 
spect to voting within the borders of the State. 

Here is an entirely different situation developed by which 
the voters of that State should be allowed or denied the right 
to vote outside of the State, which is not covered by the laws of 
that State at all. Therefore, we are not proposing to change 
the laws of Washington in that respect. 

I am very sorry that the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Witttams] has found it necessary to make his point of order 
under the circumstances, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. At least, I want, as far as I am able, to do all that 
lies in my power to take the last possible step to gain this 
privilege of voting for the members of the National Guard. I 
want to extend it to every member of the National Guard; I do 
not care whether he comes from Washington or from New York, 
or from Mississippi, or from Minnesota, or what other State 
he comes from. In drawing the amendment I did not see how 
we could go further than simply to provide that the qualified 
voters of a State would be qualified to vote in the Army camp. 
That seemed to me to be as far as we could go. There were 
many reasons why, if we attempted to go further, the legislation 
would fail. In that shape the bill passed. Under it, of course, 
the laws of the State having strict registration, unless they 
change those laws, would, by virtue of their own laws, deprive 
these men of the right to vote. But I do not believe there is a 
State in this Union, except perhaps the State represented by the 
Senator from Washington, where all the population, rural as 
well as city, are required to register. 

I may be in error about that, but I know there are many 
States where registration is confined to the larger cities. I think 
that is true of the State of Illinois; is it not? I was asking the 
Senator from Illinois, who evidently did not hear me, whether 
it is not true that in the State of Illinois registration is limited 
to the larger cities and does not obtain in the rural districts? 

Mr, SHERMAN. It is limited to cities and townships of a 

certain size. In other parts of the State there is no registration 
required. I will add, if the Senator will permit me, that a large 
part of these 11,000—I would say probably two-thirds of them 
are drawn from areas that are affected by registration. The 
rural member has not responded so readily or promptly to the 
call. . 
Mr. REED. Mr. President, the effect in the State of IIlinois 
would be that a part of the guard from that State would be 
permitted to vote and a part of the guard would be denied the 
right to vote, not by virtue of the provisions of this amend- 
ment, but because of the provisions of the laws of Illinois. 


Now, the situation existing in Illinois is substantially the 
same as in Missouri. Some of our volunteers who went from 
the larger cities might, unless the legislature shall assemble 
and change the law, be deprived of the right to vote because of 
a lack of registration, but those coming from the rural communi- 
ties would still have the privilege of voting if this law is sus- 
tained. I think a similar condition exists in nearly all of the 
States of the Union. But the Senator from Washington says 
that in his State they have universal registration. 

Mr, JONES. No; I did not make that statement. 

Mr. REED. Well, then, what is the fact? 

Mr. JONES. The fact is that in precincts where there are 
250 voters or over registration is required. 

Mr. REED. But can the Senator from Washington roughly 
tell us how much of the State such precincts include? 

Mr. JONES. No; I can not, of course, say how much, but it 
includes a great deal of the State. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not wish to in- 
tervene in the debate here, but I think I ought to state, in 
view of the question of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], 
that I think my colleague [Mr. Jones] has overlooked a statute 
which was passed by the last legislature of our State, which 
requires universal registration. 

Mr. JONES. I had overlooked that; I did not have that 
statute in mind. 

Mr. REED. Now, I am speaking to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works] for a moment. The situation presented 
this morning was that at least a part of the National Guard 
would be permitted to vote. This amendment undertakes, so 
far as it can, to let all of them vote; but the laws of the 
various States intervene and require certain registration. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] now offers an amend- 
ment proposing to waive the necessity of registration in every 
State, a thing that might be very dangerous in some of the 
States; but nevertheless I do not pause to debate that. There- 
upon, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirttaxs] states that, 
unless that amendment is withdrawn, he will make a point of 
order against the whole amendment. Accordingly, I appealed 
to the Senator from Washington to withdraw his amendment, 
and he declined to do so. So the onus is upon the Senator 
from Washington of having taken an action here which, if 
the point of order is sustained, will deprive every single mem- 
ber of the National Guard who is on the border of Mexico, in 
November, of the right to vote. The Senator from Washington 
can divide that responsibility as much as he pleases with the 
Senator from Mississippi; yet it is perfectly apparent that, it 
the Senator from Washington would withdraw his amendment, 
this provision might remain unobjected to, and might become 
a part of the law of the country. 

I offer this observation to the Senator from California, who 
has again intimated that there is some politics in this question. 
I am sorry that the Senator so often in these dog days sees 
politics in every decent thing a man attempts to do. I know 
nothing as to the politics of the National Guard of the State 
of Missouri. The movement to the border has not been a 
political question. The National Guard, recruited long ago, 
was not recruited on political lines. I know that some of the 
colonels and some of the other officers—many of them, indeed— 
of the National Guard of Missouri are Republicans. I have no 
reason in the world to believe that I shall be the beneficiary 
of the votes of the National Guard any more than my opponent 
will be the beneficiary. I shall not be deterred from doing what 
I can for the National Guard, because somebody may imagine 
I am doing it for political purposes. If I were to adopt so 
narrow a policy as that, I would not be permitted to do any- 
thing for the benefit of these men lest some supersensitive in- 
dividual who “sees things ” should arise in his seat and ery out 
“ Politics!” 

The question that I wish now to discuss for a moment is the 
point of order. I think there is a distinction here that, properly 
understood, will enable us, with all respect to the President of 
the Senate—and nobody respects him more than do I—will 
enable us to go on with this legislation. My amendment, when 
it was introduced as in Committee of the Whole, was plainly 
open to an objection that it was general legislation. That ob- 
jection, however, although made, was afterwards withdrawn. 
The amendment was accepted, and became a part of the bill. 
The point of order was therefore waived as to the amendment. 
The bill being in that situation, the amendment being a part of 
the bill, the Senator from Washington reserved the right to 
offer an amendment. He did not reserve my amendment or the 
right to raise the question as to its being general legislation or 
the right to discuss it separately as an amendment, but he re- 
served the right to offer an amendment to it; that was all, 
That is the state of the case, as I understand it. 
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That being the case, the amendment which the Senator offers 
may or may not be subject to a point of order; but the fact that 
the Senator has offered an amendment and that he only reserved 
the question for the purpose of offering an amendment does not 

bring the entire proposition before the Senate so as to make it 
subject to the point of order. That is my view of the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, however much Senators 
may sympathize with the views and purposes of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] in offering his amendment, it seems 
to me that it is so clear that the amendment is subject to a 
point of order that it is unfair to the Chair to urge an appeal 
from his decision sustaining the point of order. The Chair is, 
of course, under the duty of conforming his decisions to the 
rules of the Senate when those rules are Invoked by Senators. 
On yesterday, when this point of order was made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], this colloquy, which will be 
found on page 11605 of the Recorp of yesterday’s proceedings, 
occurred : 


The Presrpinc Orricer (Mr. Overman in the chair). The question is. 


on the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mis- 

That being the identical amendment now under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I make the point of order against the proposed 
amendment, first, that it is eral legislation on an appropriation bill. 
5 — 5 PRESIDING‘ OFFICER. Chair thinks the point of order is well 

Mr. Reep. I think the point is well taken. I spoke to the chairman 
of the committee about amendment, and I had hoped that he would 
let this go to conference. It puts no burden upon the Government. It 
takes no money from the Government. It is the only chance to give 

men an opportunity to vote. 

The Senator from Missouri on yesterday conceded that the 
amendment was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. REED. I concede now, and have conceded in my remarks 
heretofore, that it was at that time subject to a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. The Senator now says that it 
is not subject to a point of order at this time because the point 
of order was not reserved by any Senator in Committee of the 
Whole; and yet the Senator from Missouri must know that it 
is not necessary to reserve in Committee of the Whole a point 
of order. Every Senator here knows that; no Senator is igno- 
rant enough to think that in order to make a point of order in 
the Senate it must be reserved as in Committee of the Whole. 

If it was subject on yesterday to a point of order when the 
bill was in Committee of the Whole, it is subject to a point of 
order when the bill goes into the Senate, and uo reservation of 
a point of order is necessary in order to entitle a Senator to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. President, the statement I made a moment ago I repeat, 
that it is not fair to the Chair, in view of the admission the 
Senator trom Missouri has made, that he should insist on his 
appeal; and I move, Mr. President, to lay the appeal of the 
Senator from Missouri on the table, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas to lay on the table the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will withdraw the motion for the present, 
in order that the Senator from Missouri may reply to my 
statement. 

Mr. REED, Mr. President, no one more than myself respects 
the Vice President. I simply want to state this matter. I do 
not claim that a point of order has to be reserved. I made no 
such claim. I frankly conceded on yesterday, when the point 
of order was made against this proposition, that the point of 
order, if insisted upon at that time, was good, and that this 
was general legislation. The point of order was withdrawn 
and the amendment became a part of the bill. Now, if the en- 
tire amendment had been reserved I think the point of order 
‘could have been renewed in the Senate; but, as I understand 
the Recorp and as I remember the facts, the amendment was 
not reserved for general uction in the Senate, but it was re- 
served merely for the purpose of offering an amendment to it. 
Now, when that amendment is offered it is subject to a point 
of order if it invades the rule; but if it does not, I hold it is 
not subject to a point of order. That is the point I am trying 
to state. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator say that it is necessary 
in order to have a separate vote on his amendment in the Sen- 
ate to reserve the amendment in Committee of the Whole? 
Does he assert that from his knowledge of the rules? Does 
not the Senator from Missouri know that it is not necessary to 
reserve in Committee of the Whole a vote upon any amendment 
and that a vote can be taken in the Senate, upon the demand 
of any Senator, upon any amendment agreed to as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole before the amendment is finally concurred in 
or acted upon by the Senate? 


Mr. REED. But that is not the question before us. No one 
has demanded a vote upon the whole question. The Senator 
from Washington has simply offered an amendment to the bill 
as it stands now perfected as in Committee of the “Whole. 
Thereupon the Senator from Mississippi makes a point of order, 
not against the amendment offered, but he makes a point of 
order against the whole amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does not the Senator think that it is sub- 
ject to a point of order, if made? 

Mr. REED. I do not in the state of the record. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why? 

Mr. REED. Because this amendment was added to the bill, 
and is in the bill. 8 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When this bill was reported to the Senate 
the question was upon concurring in the amendments agreed 
to as in Committee of the Whole, which had not been reserved. 
The Senate concurred in those amendments, but the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, which had been reserved, was not 
acted upon; and therefore it is before the Senate as an entirety . 
now. 

Mr. REED. But it was not reserved. I claim this is the 
record—I have not had time to read it, for I have been on my 
feet every minute; but my recollection of the record is that 
this amendment was not reserved except as to the mere right 
to offer an amendment to it. 
` Mr. OVERMAN. The Chair stated to the Senate that certain 
amendments had been agreed to as in Committee of the Whole 
and certain amendments had been reserved, and the question 
was on in concurring en bloc in the Senate in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole which had not been re- 
served, and the Senate concurred in those amendments which 
had not been reserved, leaving the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri unacted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to call attention 
to Rule XX, in which it is provided: 


1. A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceed- 
ings, except when the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to the 
Senate, shall be decided ll ame presiding officer without debate, sub- 

a 


ject to an appeal to the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not whether sol- 
diers shall have a right to vote, but whether the ruling of the 
Chair shall stand as the judgment of the Senate. t 

Mr. REED. That is a peculiar way to state it. 

The question being put, the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee in reference to the subject matter 
of a telegram which I received this morning from the State of 
Michigan, which states that a militiaman had died on the Rio 
Grande, and that the Government, as the telegram states it, 
had notified the parents at Tecumseh that if they wanted the 
body they would have to send the amount of the transportation. 
charges, or else it would be buried on the border. The tele- 
gram further states that this family is very destitute and has 
not the means for obtaining the body. 

Does the bill anywhere provide, or do the regulations of the 
War Department provide in any way, for sending this body, at 
the expense of the Government, to the parents of the deceased? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, of course there is at 
this time no appropriation available for that purpose, and 
there would not be any until after this bill has passed, because 
that contingency is not provided for in the case of the National 
Guard, in the appropriations that have been heretofore made. 
But in the case of the bodies of the soldiers that were brought 
out of Mexico, the body of Lieut. Adair, of my own State, for 
instance, was sent to his parents at Portland, Oreg.; and I 
think so with every young man who was killed. My opinion 
is that the appropriation in this bill is broad enough to allow 
that when the bill becomes a law. 8 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I gave notice that I 
would move to suspend the rules in order that the amendment 
which I offered providing for an appropriation to care for the 
dependent families of guardsmen who have been drafted into 
the Regular Army and required to go to the border may be 
considered. I do not know that a point of order will be made 
against the amendment if I offer it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I would feel it my duty 
to make the point of order against it, in view of the position 
which I have always taken, that there ought te be no discrimi- 
nation as between the forces of the Army. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, In view of that statement by the chair- 
man of the committee, I move to suspend the rules pursuant to 
the notice which I gave, and I will ask the Secretary to read the 
notice. g 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


July 22, 1916: On Tuesday, July 25, or as soon thereafter as possible, 
I shall move to suspend that provision of paragraph 1 of Senate Rule 
XVI which provides that no amendment shall be received to a general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropria- 
tion or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it be made to carry 
cut the provisions of some existing law or treaty stipulation, or act or 
resolution, previously passed by the Senate during that session, or 
unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select com- 
mittee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an estimate of the 
head of some one of the departments, and also that provision of para- 
graph 3 of Senate Rule XVI, prohibiting any amendment proposing 
goneral legislation to any general appropriation bill, for the purpose 
of offering the following amendment to the bill (II. R. 16460) makin 
appropriations for the Army for the fiscal a ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes, by adding to the blll, after line 5, page 91, a 
new agraph to read as follows: 

“Phat the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of thè Secretary of War, and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of not more than $50 

r month, or so much of said amount as the Secretary of War may 

cem necessary, and not more than such enlisted man has been con- 
tributing monthly to the support of his family at the time of his being 
drafted, the family of each enlisted man of the National Guard called 
or drafted into the service of the United States until his discharge 
from such service, which family during the term of service of such 
enlisted man has no other income, except the pay of such enlisted man, 
adequate for the support of said family: Provided, That the action 
of the Secretary of War in all cases provided for in this act shall be 
final, and no right to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims or in any 
other court of the United States against the Government of the United 
States shall accrue to such enlisted man, or to any member of the 
family of any such enlisted man, by virtue of the passage of this act: 
And provided further, That this act shall not apply to any such en- 
listed man called or drafted into the service of the United States who 
shall marr. 
shall include only wife, children, and dependent mothers.” 


Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, upon the motion to sus- 
pend the rule I think it proper to discuss the purpose of the 
amendment which I propose to offer if the rule is suspended, 
and as an introduction to that discussion I beg to remind the 
Senate of the history of the legislative acts of Congress which, 
in my view, make necessary at this time this proposed amend- 
ment. 

It will be recalled that when House joint resolution 242—the 
draft vesolution—was before this Senate this particular propo- 
sition, the care of the dependent families of National Guards- 
men, was a matter of very sharp controversy between the House 
and the Senate. The joint resolution providing for drafting the 
National Guard into the Regular Army passed the House of 
Representatives on the 23d of June and came before the Senate. 
It provided: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, anthorized to draft into 
the military service of the United States, under the provisions of section 
111 of the national defense act approved June 3, 1916. so far as the 

rovisions of said section may be applicable and not inconsistent with 
he terms hereof, any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the Organized Militia of the several States, Territories, and the District 
of Columbia, and any and all members of the National Guard and 
Organized Militia Reserves, to serve for the period of the emergency, 
not exceeding three years, unless sooner discharg 

Mr. President, that joint resolution as it passed the Mouse 
earried an appropriation of $1,000,000 to provide for the care 
of the dependent families of the National Guard and State 
militia thus summarily called into the service of the country 
and drafted into the Regular Army. The Senate rejected the 
House provision, but substituted a provision permitting drafted 
guardsmen with dependent families to apply for discharge. 
The subject was thrown into conference. The Senate conferees 
came back to the Senate and reported a disagreement with the 
House upon that provision, Then the Senate directed that the 
matter be taken back into conference. I will ask the chairman 
of the committee if I am right about that? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is, Mr. President, the Senate 

agreed to a further conference, and the same conferees were 
appointed and the matter was again taken up between the House 
and the Senate with the result which I will state. 
Nr. President, there are on the floor of the Senate at this 
time 14 Members. I am discussing a proposition of so much 
importance that I shall be constrained to go all over this ground 
again when the Senate comes to vote on it, in order that those 
who are not upon the floor of the Senate at this time may be 
properly informed before they cast their votes. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 


Mr. BRADY, 1 fully agree with what the Senator says about 
the importance of the measure which he is discussing, and for 
that reason I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


after the Ist day of July, 1916; and the word family’. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Gronna Norris Sterling 
Brady Hardwick Overman Taggart 
Drandegee Hollis Page Thomas 
Bryan Husting ' « Penrose Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, 8, Dak. Poindexter Tillman 
Chilton Jones Ransdell Townsend 
Clapp Kenyon teed Vardaman 
Clark, Wye. La Follette Robinson Wadsworth 
Culberson Lane Sheppard Walsh 
Commins Lee, Ma. Sherman Warren 
Curtis McCumber Simmons Williams 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Works 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith, Md 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Smrra of Michigan] and his pair with the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Suarroti] on account of the death of a 
near relative, I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] to suspend the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I beg the attention of 
Senators to the statement which I am now making. It relates 
to a provision for compensation to the families of dependent 
members of the militia who have been drafted into the regular 
service. I have given notice of a motion to suspend the rule 
to make such an amendment in order upon this bill, and there- 
fore upon the motion to suspend the rule Senators are prac- 
tically to vote as to whether they will favor compensating the 
dependent families of these drafted men. 

I want to save the time of the Senate as much as possible 
in presenting this matter. Therefore, for the saying of time 
I appeal to those who are summoned here upon this call for a 
quorum to indulge me while I make this statement and to re- 
main in attendance until it is completed. 

I had already brought to the attention of the few Members 
who were present when T began the fact that when the draft 
resolution, House joint resolution 242, which passed the House 
on the 23d of June, came before the Senate, it had stricken 
from it the provision for an appropriation for the care of the 
dependent families of these guardsmen. 

So the matter was thrown into conference. It remained a 
matter of stiff difference between the House and the Senate. 
The Senate conferees came back and reported a disagreement 
upon that proposition and asked the direction of the Senate for 
a further conference upon the matter. That was granted, and 
again it went back to conference and the conferees finally re- 
ported an agreement. At that time it was stated that the other 
House receded on this particular measure, because the matter 
would be taken care of in a separate bill. 

So, Mr. President, it will be observed that Congress was pretty 
nearly in accord that some measure should be enacted providing 
for the care of the dependent families of the men who had beea 
summarily drafted into the Regular Army. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senntor uses the word “ drafting.” 
That applies to all the militia, as I understand it, who are now 
serving. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It does, and that is the term used in 
the joint resolution which became a law. They were drafted 
men. I want to call the attention of the Senate just a moment 
to the fact that that summary drafting of those men into the 
Regular Army was not in the contemplation of the men when 
they enlisted in the State militia, and was no part of the con- 
tract which they then made. They dedicated their services 
within the terms of the Constitution and the statutes of the va- 
rious States to the State militia service. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
I took precisely that position when the question was before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iso recall. I remember the very able 
constitutional argument submitted by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia upon that very point. 

Mr. President, I press that upon the attention of Senators at 
this time because it is the foundation of an equitable appeal to 
the Senate for the passage of the amendment which I purpose 
to offer if the Senate suspends the rule and gives me an oppor- 
tunity to offer it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Certainly. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not as well posted on military af- 
fairs as I ought to be, but, as I understand it, the militia who 
have been sent to the border have not as yet been drafted in 
the legal sense of the term; and I was wondering, if those men 
are permirted to serve down there without being drafted, 
whether the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would apply to their families. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think, in contemplation of all of the 
existing statutes, several of these new statutes, these men have 
been taken into the service of the country, and that they could, 
upon the order of the President, be sent directly across the 
border into a foreign country. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator is correct. The National 
State Guards have been examined by the surgeons of the United 
States and have been regularly mustered into the United States 
service, They are regularly mustered into the United States 
service just as our State volunteers were during the Civil War, 
and after they are mustered into the service they become 
United States Volunteers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And are subject to the orders of the 
Commander in Chief, the President. 

Mr. NELSON. Of the President, and can be sent over the 
border. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Beyond any question; that is, they can 
be, if this whole proceeding is not unconstitutional. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I agree with the Senator, but my inquiry 
was directed to whether the wording of the Senator’s amend- 
ment applying to drafted men could be construed as applying 
to the men who have not as yet formally been drafted, but who 
are in fact serving the United States Government in the Army 
on the border and can, as the Senator says, be sent into Mexico, 
or will be, if there is occasion for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The language which I have employed 
in the amendment which I propose to offer is the language of 
a bill passed by the House of Representatives, The history of 
the passage of which I propose to recite as the next step in my 
statement as showing that the obligation to give relief, as I 
view it, practically rests upon us. The House of Representa- 
tives understood when the crux of this matter was the sub- 
ject of contention between the conferees on House joint reso- 
lution 242, the draft resolution, after the Senate instructed its 
conferees not to yield to the House upon the provision to ap- 
propriate for the families of these dependents, yielded upon a 
tacit understanding that the matter should be taken care of in 
a separate bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut in just a moment. Pursuant to that the House, on 
the Ist day of July, passed and sent to the Senate an act pro- 
viding for the dependent families of these militiamen. That 
bill passed the House with only two votes against it. That bill 
came over to the Senate on the Ist day of July. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the 27th day of July. It came here 26 days ago. 
The Senate gave the bill to its Committee on Military Affairs, 
and that bill, Mr. President, is still in that committee, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him at this point to suggest that it does not seem to me that 
there need be any argument as to the object of this amend- 
ment or its justice in a general way; but I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the suggestion made in some quarters 
that the National Guard can not be depended upon as a part 
of the armed force of the country, and the question is whether 
that claim ought to be strengthened by making special pro- 
visions for the National Guard which do not apply to the 
regular enlisted men. I ask the Senator if he will state his 
position clearly upon that discrimination which, it seems to me, 
is the crucial point of his amendment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I purpose to do so. I 
was approaching it in what I believe to be a logical way and 
gathering up the history of this transaction step by step in 
order that the argument for action by the Senate when I came 
to the final conclusion of my statement might be so fortified 
that the Senate would be in such an agreement with me that 
a two-thirds’ vote would be accorded for a suspension of the 
rule. I will make what to my. mind, Mr. President, is a per- 
fectly clear differentiation between the obligation which the 
National Guardsman or State militiaman incurs when he en- 
lists and the obligations which, according to the terms of the 
contract, the Regular Army soldier incurs when he enlists, I 
believe there is a clear distinction between these obligations, 
and the same rule need not be applied to these distinctive 
branches of the service, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. f 

‘Mr. WORKS. Before we get too far away from it I want 
to notice the remark made by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Netson] that these men are volunteers. They are not 
volunteers in any proper sense, They enlisted in the militia, 
which was quite a different thing. We have extended their 
obligation and made them Federal soldiers by an act of Con- 
gress, and under that act the President has been authorized 
practically to draft these men into the service. 

Mr. CLAPP. And, Mr. President, labeled them as drafted 
men. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not ask the Senator to yield 
except in reply to the Senator from California. Mr. President, 
I think an exception ought to be made to what the Senator from 
California has suggested in that respect. After these men were 
called into the service of the United States many of their com- 
panies were not up to war requirements, and at the same time 
all those who did eulist at the time of the call did volunteer. 

Mr. WORKS. I think probably the Senator is right about 
that. If a man voluntarily enlists knowing what his obligations 
are, that is a different question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I concede the righteousness of the po- 
sition stated by the Senator from Connecticut. It is a mere 
contract obligation, and any man who enlists in contemplation 
of being taken into the Regular Army and subjected to imme- 
diate separation from his family, leaving that family without 
his support has no claim upon the Government for special con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BRANDEGER, Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt the Senator at this time unless he is willing to be inter- 
rupted, and I shall interrupt very briefly if he is willing to yield, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], I have been informed 
that the State militias were called into the service of the United 
States under existing law at that time and were not drafted, 
I assume that that must be so, because the draft act to which the 
Senator from Wisconsin refers has not yet become a law of 
Congress, has it? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well; whether it is or not, at the 
time the call of the President went out, I am informed, it was 
based upon the theory that it was a call under the Constitution 
to repel invasion. At any rate, that first call, according to my 
information, was not a draft as used in the act to which the 
Senator has referred. If that is so, I want to suggest to the 
Senator that in his proposed amendment, in line 9 of the first 
page, he uses the words “ at the time of his being drafted,” and 
then in the very next line, referring to the family of each en- 
listed man of the National Guard, he uses the phrase, “called 
or drafted into the service of the United States.” Also, on page 
2, in line 10, it says, “ That this act shall not apply to any such 
enlisted men called or drafted.” Unless there is some distinc- 
tion between the two things I think the language ought to be 
uniform. I simply submit that suggestion to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We have not yet reached the stage 
where the terms of the amendment can be fairly considered. 
All I expected to do in addressing the Senate at this time on the 
motion to suspend the rule was to outline in a general way con- 
ditions as they are presented at the present time. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the motion to suspend the rules shall prevail and we get 
this amendment before the Senate, then it will be an appro- 
priate time to consider its phraseology. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But what I expected to do at this time 
was, as I stated, to present in a general way the claims which 
the amendment has for consideration by the Senate and to put 
them, if I could, in such a way as would appeal to Members of 
this body to suspend the rule and let us take up the amendment 
for thorough discussion and consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not speak of it in 
any critical way, but just recurring to what I have said many 
times on this floor, Senators, in anticipating a Senator who 
occupies the floor, thrust into his argument matters that should 
come up for consideration perhaps very much later in the debate 
and compels going over the ground again and again. I believe 
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I could have concluded what I have to say in urging suspension 
of the rule at this time if I had proceeded without interruption. 
I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise simply to remove, if 
I can, some of the uncertainties that seem to have crept into 
the status of the Guard because of its attitude toward the Gen- 
eral Government. I am in favor of suspending the rule upon 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin, and I have been and 
am still very much in favor of the amendment which he pro- 
poses. I think it is unthinkable to send those men to fight for 
their country without taking care of the families which they 
leave dependent behind them. 

But I had something to do in the argument or discussion on 
the reorganization of the Army bill, especially as it relates to 
the National Guard. That Army bill provided a different obli- 
gation, an enlarged obligation, for members of the National 
Guard if they were to receive the pay which the bill provided 
for members of the National Guard. That additional obliga- 
tion was one toward the United States. When these guards- 
men came into camp under the call, they were all presented 
with the new obligation which really made them soldiers of the 
United States as well as militiamen of the States. There is not 
a man, I think, on the border of Mexico who has not taken that 
additional obligation whether he enlisted a year ago or only 
since the call was made by the President. 

Now, I think those men who left under those circumstances 
are just as much entitled to have their dependent families taken 
care of as the men who might be drafted, because after these 
men were called into camp there was the stigma of a coward 
put upon a man if he did not take this additional oath, and the 
few men who did refuse to take the additional oath have been 
called slackers all over the country. 

Rast LA FOLLETTE. Some of them have been drummed out 
of camp. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. Now, then, the draft resolution to 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has referred was intended 
by the Judge Advocate General of the Army to supplement what 
some thought was a weakness in the oath; that is to say, he 
believed that the oath did not establish the status of a Fed- 
eral soldier among the guardsmen, and he insisted that there 
should be given power to draft as well as the taking of this 
additional obligation, and therefore the resolution was passed. 
But there is not a guardsman on the border of Mexico now 
who is there under the authority given to the President in the 
draft resolution. 

I could not forbear making this suggestion at this time in 
order to put before the Senate my view of the relation which 
these soldiers bear to the United States. I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will pardon me for interrupting him. My only reason 
is that I am deeply interested in his motion and in his amend- 
ment, and both ought to be adopted. $ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, whatever may be the 
technical status of the men who are upon the border, they 
are there by the action of Congress which surrounded them 
with conditions that compelled them as men to go to the border 
under the call of the President. 

Mr. President, some formal action might be taken by order 
of the Executive to technically place these men in a situation 
where they could be sent across the border. They were, 
whether technically or not, drafted into the service. They 
were, by every obligation which men in like conditions respond 
to, compelled to go to the border. Without any definite or 
formal. and well-understood action upon their part changing 
their status from the time they enlisted in the militia, they will 
be sent on the orders of the President, if the occasion arises, 
into a foreign country. 

I undertake to say, Mr. President, that not one in a thousand 
of the guardsmen is conscious that he has by any act of his 
placed himself in any position different from that which he in- 
curred when he enlisted in the State militia. Of course, he 
went through the form of taking an oath. All of them were 
lined up; they were mobilized; they were brought together; 
the oath was administered to whole companies at the same 
time; and every man of them was under a constraint to take 
that oath. Now, Mr. President, the Senator from California 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WEEKS. Before the Senator from Wisconsin proceeds 
further, I wish to ask him a question. Š 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will ask the Senator if he does not think it 
would have made a difference to the militiaman who had taken 
this step whether he had supposed that he was going to per- 
form actual service other than police service; that he would 
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have hesitated about taking the step If he had supposed that he 
was to be called upon to perform police service and that alone? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not think, Mr. President, that any 
considerable number of men would have stood up in the face 
of their comrades to question about it whatever, as to whether 
the service was to be on one side or the other of an international 
boundary line. I know how men are affected who are dealt 
with en masse, The man who stands out upon a technicality in 
responding to a call to the flag and the man who stands out 
now under the provisions of some of the bills we have passed 
to the effect that if an application is made stating that because 
a man’s family is suffering he wants to be discharged or sent 
home—there is a provision to that effect, I think 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a regulation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Or a regulation, he may get this con- 
cession made to him through the War Department; but, Mr. 
President, the man to do that must pass through an ordeal; 
he has to undergo self-stigmatization, and men shrink from 
such actions. 

His personal courage, if not openly questioned, he will feel, 
may be questioned in the minds of his comrades. He is re- 
strained by his pride from asking for help for his family. It 
is an unfair position in which to place him. So this whole pro- 
ceeding, Mr. President, as I contend, worked to take a grossly 
unfair advantage of these men. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
I agree with him about these men having been forced in and 
not having enlisted with this idea in view; but is it not true 
that the lezislation under which this was done was framed and 
approved by the committee of National Guard officers who 
were here all of last winter? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, Mr. President, I know nothing 
about that. 

Mr. LODGE. I entirely agree with the Senator’s view that 
they were forced in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know anything about any 
militia lobby, to which reference has been made repeatedly 
In the last month, during which this subject has been before 
the Senate. I never received a letter from any member of the 
National Guard or of the State militia with respect to this 
legislation. The only matter to which my attention was called 
by a member of the Wisconsin National Guard was relative to 
a provision which was covered by an amendment that I offered 
and which was accepted and is now part of the law, to the 
effect that the Army regulations, with regard to the retirement, 
should apply to the heads of the National Guard when they 
reach retiring age, to the end that they be taken out of the list 
of political appointments in the various States. That amend- 
ment, I think, will have a wholesome influence upon the future 
of the State militia of the various States. 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. In response to the question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], I should like to 
remind the Senator that this federalizing—and that, by the 
way, was proposed here as an amendment by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH ]—was naturally brought up by the 
friends and officers of the National Guard in sustaining the 
George Washington view of the Constitution, that the guard 
was a Federal force, and In answer to the Garrison and Breck- 
inridge view of the Constitution, that the Guard was nothing 
but 48 little armies in 48 States; and the oath, and the action 
of the men under the oath, have speedily demolished the Garri- 
son argument. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not want at this 
time to be drawn aside into a discussion of those matters, ex- 
cepting in so far as this discussion bears upon the contract 
obligation which members of the State militia assumed when 
they enlisted. I know how it is in my own State. For six 
years I was pretty closely associated with the development of 
the National Guard in Wisconsin. I know men enlisted in the 
National Guard in Wisconsin, or in the State Militia of Wis- 
consin, with the idea that they were going into a service where 
they would be disciplined, where they would fit themselves for 
service to the State and service to the country under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the State and the Nation. Of course, 
all of them, and the parents of those who were under 21 years 
of age, consented to enlistment in contemplation of conditions 
as they prevailed at the time of their becoming members of the 
National Guard. There was no sound or threat of war any- 
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where in the world. The National Guardsmen from 1865 to 
1898 had served out their time; had become as proficient as it 
was possible for men to become under the circumstances in 
that service during the period of enlistment. In 1898 the 
United States called the National Guard. When that period 
of war passed the Guard was recruited upon the old basis of 
service. But twice in over 50 years has the National Guard 
been called out of their States. So these young boys and their 
parents assented to their enlistment as guardsmen because it 
meant simply drill once or twice a week at the local armory; 
it meant going into camps for a period of 10 days or two 
weeks or three weeks at the State encampment. That is all 
that it signified to them. It was a healthful service. So we 
found in Wisconsin we were able to keep up our militia to 
the full measure of the legal requirements; but, Mr. President, 
I think it fit to remind the Senate at this time that technically 
these men, when they enlisted, did so in contemplation of con- 
stitutional provisions. Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth the militia 
3 the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 

Then there is the constitutional provision with regard to the 
President. The power of the President over the militia is de- 
fined by Article II, section 2, as follows: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States and of the militia of the several States when 
called into the actual service of tho United States. 

How “called into the actual service of the United States”? 
By congressional action. What are the limits upon that serv- 
ice, as fixed by the Constitution itself? To wit, that Con- 
gress may “ provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions,” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, without trying to draw the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin aside from the point he is making and 
without discussing the question whether the term “ militia” 
means the Organized Militia, or whether it means both or- 
ganized and unorganized militia—to wit, every able-bodied 
citizen of the United States—I ask the Senator if the power of 
Congress, which he has just read, could not be exercised so 
that it would apply to every able-bodied man in the United 
States just as well as to the poor fellow who happened to join 
the militia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is no doubt in my mind as to that, 
Mr. President. I quite agree with the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. And therefore the obligation that these men 
were under was no other or different than the obligation which 
rests upon us all. Therefore it follows that the claim that they 
took a special obligation and that therefore they ought to be 
dragged off to the border, regardless of results and no compen- 
sation made, does not have very much merit in it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Missourl; and while on that point I want to dis- 
tinguish—as I think it is possible easily to distinguish—between 
the enlisted man in the State militia—the National Guards- 
man—and the man who enlists in the Regular Army. It has 
been the contention of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate—and that was the point of difference between the Sen- 
ate committee of conference and the House committee of con- 
ference on the draft resolution—that if provision were made 
for the dependent families of National Guard soldiers the same 
provision ought to be made for the dependent families of those 
who had enlisted in the Regular Army. 

I contend, Mr. President, that there is not any basis for that 
claim. The man who enlists in the Regular Army takes an obli- 
gation which he well understands. From the moment that he 
enlists he obligates himself upon the call of the military arm 
of this Government to go wherever soldiers are required, be it 
to the Philippines or to any other place. He understands per- 
fectly well that his contract is one that takes him away from 
his family from the yery hour that he takes the obligation as 
an enlisted soldier in the Regular Army. Not so with the boys 
who have enlisted in the militia. As I said a moment ago, but 
twice in 51 years have those men been called into the service 
of the country, and it is, I think, a plain proposition under the 
Constitution that they can never be called into the service of 
the country excepting to suppress insurrection on our own soil, 
to enforce the laws of the Union upon our own soil and under 
our own flag, and to repel invasion. Their obligations are 


easily distinguishable from the obligations which the soldier 
enlisting in the Regular Army takes upon himself. When you 
leave out of consideration constitutional questions and technical 
constructions of statutes and look at it as a practical proposi- 


tion as applied to men every Senator knows that it would have 
made a world of difference to these lads who enlisted in the 
National Guard or the State militia—many of them the heads 
of families, many of them the sole support of families—if they 
had understood that at the snap of a finger they could be taken 
away from their homes and sent to the border or into a foreign 
country. 

I say, Mr. President, that it can not be contended that the 
same rule should be applied to the men who have enlisted as 
Regular Army men and the boys in the National Guard, who find 
themselves now unexpectedly snatched away from their families, 
removed from the occupations in which they were earning 
enough to support those dependent upon them, and sent down 
to the border, subject to the perils that attend upon the assem- 
bling of a large number of men in a climate to which they are 
unaccustomed, 

It may be answered that there is a plan by which they can 
escape from their hardships; but I have already suggested, Mr. 
President, that they can not avail themselves of it, and that 
they do not avail themselves of it; that they stay there in the 
line of duty as they see it with their comrades, under the strain 
of anxiety in regard to their families, suffering more than it is 
possible to describe in words. Because they can not write 
themselves down to the possible construction that they are 
cowards, they will hesitate long before they will place them- 
selves on record as haying families that must be supported by 
charity unless they go out of the service, take off the uniform 
of their country, and leave their comrades to face the dangers 
of the border, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment, if the Senator will 
pardon me. Mr. President, all over the land to-day committees 
are being formed and money is being raised to give charity to 
the families of the boys who have gone to the border at the 
call of their country; and the Congress of the United States 
hesitates and halts and falters when confronted with an appeal 
to do that measure of justice by these families which will take 
them out of the charity list in the communities in which they 
live and which will relieve the husbands and sons of these de- 
pendent ones from the awful strain that they are under. 

I want to read to the Senate, in this connection, extracts 
which I very hurriedly made the other day from a few papers. 
The Detroit News-Tribune of July 23, 1916, has this dispatch 
from El Paso, Tex.: 

Col. Barlow's biggest worry is the problem of releasing men who have 
families dependent be — them for support. He is sending a plea to 
the wives of Detroit to stop writing him those pathetic letters t fill 
his mail bag every day. 

Can anything be stronger than that, Mr. President, in sup- 
port of the statement I made a moment ago, that these men 
will undergo almost any sort of strain and anxiety, almost 
any mental or heart torture, before they will make application 
for release? The heads of those dependent families are in the 
ranks there, and it is those who are suffering at home, those 
who are in want, who are asking the commander to send the 
breadwinners home. Listen further. The Indianapolis Sun- 
day Star of July 23 printed this in an editorial: 

This Nation has an ample supply of young men who may be de- 
pended upon to fill the ranks of the army reserve without requiring 
married men and others with dependents to go to the front. It is 
pona and unfair to ask those who are needed at home to go to the 
border to perform service t can be just as well done by others whose 
presence at home is not required, 

Oh, but, Mr. President, they have been taken there—married 
men, sons of widowed mothers, with little children in the 
families younger than the boy who happened to be over 18 who 
was taken away from the opportunity to support the family— 
they have been taken there, and it is up to them either to write 
themselves down on the record in the face of their comrades as 
seeking to evade their share of the dangers or it is up to the 
Congress of the United States to meet this matter as it ought 
to meet it and provide for the dependents of these soldiers. 

Listen to this, further: The New York Sun of July 23 said 
[A pause.] z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
serve order. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was not stopping for better order; 
I was just running over the number of Senators present in the 
Senate at this time to see whether it would be advisable to ask 
the others to come here in order to save the time of repeating 
this speech of mine, because I am going to insist upon a pretty 
good understanding on the part of the Senate when we come to 
vote on the question of suspending the rules; but I forbear, 
Mr. President, to call for a quorum now. We can not compel 


The Senate will please pre- 


I beg pardon of the Senator 
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Senators to remain here, and perhaps those who are absent 
have already made up their minds upon this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] will pardon me for a moment, I wish 
to state that I am in perfect accord with his amendment, but 
want to see it extended further to cover the families of soldiers 
in the Regular Army under like circumstances during any period 
of hostilities between the United States and a foreign country. 

Mr. President, I introduced a bill in the Senate two days be- 
fore the House bill was introduced covering this subject fully. 
The bill has been lying with the Committee on Military Affairs 
since June 27. I included in my bill the families of the soldiers 
of the Regular Army during time of actual hostilities, which 
the House bill, introduced afterwards, did not contain. 

I am obliged to leave the Chamber for a short time, but will 
return in time to vote for the motion to suspend the rules when 
it comes up, so that the Senator’s amendment may be given a 
vote, and I shall also vote for the amendment, but I much de- 
sire that it shall cover the families of the Regular Army. I 
hope it may be amended to-day before it comes to a final vote, 
and that all of us may agree to it in that way, so that all soldiers’ 
families may be treated equally, and I believe that the added 
provision will receive the support of this body. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I was just about to cite 
another news dispatch in the New York Sun of July 23. Ina 
dispatch from Brownsville, speaking of the married men who 
have dependents upon them, it was said: 

Their families are in want, and in some regiments 40 per cent of the 
men are miserable because their wives and their children are wondering 
where food and rent money will come from. 


It any reader of the Sun thinks this statement bear Ft read this 
telegram sent by Col. Gordon Johnston of the New York 


Infantry to Gov. Whitman 
“McALLEN, TEX, July 16. 


“The condition of affairs in the New York division deserves most 
serious consideration. There are many soldiers whose families are 
in the most desperate condition. I have seen many letters which dis- 
close a most tragic state of affairs.” 

I am sure that condition would appeal to both of the Senators 
from New York. 

The Morning Oregonian of July 19, 1916, has this to say: 


“ More funds are needed urgently by the soldiers of Battery A, Oregon 
N now stationed on the Mexican border,” say — Kno of the 


‘eterans ety. 
It is stated that Federal funds paid to the men of Battery A will 
robably not reach their dependents in this city earlier than August 10. 
jin A the Pow teor rents are overdue and ready money at many homes is 
austed. 
“Above a half dozen cases requiring aid were so desperate that a few 
of us paid money out of our own pockets to relieve sufferers,” said a 
member of the Veteran Society last night. 


Mr. President, it is a mortifying situation when the families 
of soldiers, in a time when this country is more prosperous, 
perhaps, than ever before in its history, should be upon the 
charity roll of givers in the great centers of population East 
and West, North and South. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Certainly. 

Mr. POMEREND. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I 
wanted to say that I have had repeated requests from National 
Guardsmen in Ohio asking that they be released because of the 
fact that they had dependent families; but more pitiable than all 
that is the request that comes from neighbors of many of these 
people who have been insisting that something be done, and in 
the several communities they are raising funds to take care of 
these people. 

But there is another phase that I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to, which he at least has not touched upon since I have 
been in the Chamber, and it is this: When the so-called Hay reso- 
lution was up for consideration in the Senate the Senate will 
remember that the committee offered an amendment releasing 
from the service all who were married. While this was before 
the Senate I happened to meet a very intelligent guardsman 
who was a member of the Signal Service Corps. He said that 


if the committee amendment was to be adopted it would prac- 


tically destroy the efficiency of his company. There were 18 
married men—skilled men, who had been under training for a 
number of years in his company. If they were to be discharged 
under that compulsory order it would necessitate filling the 
ranks of his company with 18 men who had had no training 
whatever. 


It seems to me that if we look at this matter from the govern- 
mental standpoint alone we are serving the Army and serving 
the Government better when we provide for the immediate wants 
of the dependent families. That will at the same time take care 
of the families, and it will leave these guardsmen in a position 
where they can serve their country if they feel that they so 

* 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I, of course, agree with the Senator's 
view, and I thank him for making this contribution to my 
argument. It is but a very pointed illustration of the futility 
of a makeshift proposition. It was to get rid of this obliga- 
tion to take care of these dependent families—an obligation 
that every other civilized government on the face of the earth 
assumes, as I can show from the Recorp—that that proposition 
was incorporated in the law that the heads of families, married 
men, should be let out of the service. I think it is a sort of 
stultification upon a Congress which is consuming most of the 
time of this session in appropriating probably 80 or may be 90 
per cent of all the appropriations of this year for prepared- 
ness to resort to a makeshift such as the releasing of these 
men from the service. Remember these releases can only be 
secured upon the application of the man and after full investi- 
gation by the commanding officer. If there was any occasion 
for mobilizing the National Guard, if there was occasion for 
putting them into touch with the Regular soldiers of the 
country, as a step to secure efficiency, then we are morally 
obligated to care for their families. But instead, we make this 
shifty proposition that they can get out of the service, and, as 
suggested by the Senator from Ohio, utterly demoralize, per- 
haps, the companies in which they constitute 20 or 80 per cent 
of the entire membership. 

There is not any argument upon the other side of this ques- 
tion. The only thing that has been suggested in the shape of 
an argument was that it was a discrimination between the 
Regular Army soldiers and the soldiers of the militia. I have 
dwelt upon that, Mr. President, at some length, because I con- 
tend that their obligations, their contract obligations, their 
practical obligations are entirely dissimilar. 

I will undertake to say that you could not have enlisted 4 
per cent of the married men and the sons upon whom father- 
less families are dependent in the State Guard if they had ever 
dreamed that they might be taken away from their homes 
and from their States, their families left without any means 
of support, and subject to become beggars and objects of charity 
for the communities in which they lived. I say, Mr. President, 
if you want to build up this arm of the service, do not put 
this stigma, do not put this condition upon these men. Do not 
permit it to continue another hour. 

I know that those who want a large standing Army, and who 
think that the citizen soldiery ought not to be a part of the 
military arm of this Government, are stiff in their resistance” 
to this proposal. I think this opposition has run all through 
this legislation. There was hostility to the State Guard from 
eminent sources. It starts with the Regular Army officials who 
are brought in close touch with the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and the Committee on Military Affairs of each branch of Con- 
gress. They did not find the popular branch of Congress as 
responsive to their ideas and their suggestions as they did the 
committees of this branch of Congress. But, Mr. President, I 
believe that if military preparation is to come at all the people 
of this country would rather see a good percentage of it come 
through encouraging the militia organizations and the National 
Guard organizations of the various States than to see it come 
in the method and under the system that prevails among the 
powers of Europe, of putting upon the back of every man who 
toils a soldier of the Regular Army whom he must carry as a 
burden represented in taxation. 

Here is a clipping from the Springfield Daily Republican of 
July 22: 


Capt. Young and Matthew J. Clarke, chairman and secretary of the 
relief disbursing committee, made detailed reports. 

They stated that 38 ies have been on their lists, but 1 has been 
taken care of by the firemen, who are caring for 3 families. — 
ha ve been 8 from time to time, so that to-day there are but 3: 
families on the list. 

This committee is paying for food— 


Just think of it, Senators! 


This committee is paying for food $5 a week to 25 families, $7 to 
8 families, $6 to 1 family, and $3 to 2 families. It is helping 21 
families by paying rent, in whole or part, The rents range from $15 
to $18 a month. 

Total subscriptions thus far are $2,023.95. 

Mr. President, the war orders of munitions amount to $3,000,- 
000,000. The stocks of these great munition plants have in- 
creased from ten to sixteen hundred per cent in value. We 
have added from twelve to fifteen thousand millions of dollars to 
the stock values of the organizations that have profited ont of 
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the conditions that have brought on this legislation. Factories, 
mills, shops of every sort all over the country are running 
two and three shifts of laboring men, and Congress is dealing 
with liberality on every hand except with regard to the families 
of these militiamen, these guardsmen. Forty-three million 
dollars have been taken out of the common purse to improve 
little streams and harbors—many of them of national impor- 
tance, I grant, but many of them of very questionable merit. 
We are about to pass a bill here that in round numbers, I think, 
aggregates a little over $300,000,000. We passed the other day 
a bill for an increased Navy amounting to $315,000.000. For 
exactly the same things for which we appropriated $429,000,000 
12 months ago we are this year appropriating $844,000,000. All 
of these things relate to military preparedness; and yet in the 
case of these guardsmen down on the national border, drawn into 
service unexpectedly, without any preparation, snatched away 
from their families, their positions where they were earning 
support for those families lost to them, we put aside by a vote of 
the Senate last June a proposition to provide for their families, 

Mr. President, if I can get the consent of the Senate, I am 
going to offer the amendment. If Senators will vote for my 
motion to suspend the rules, they will give this body an oppor- 
tunity to take care of the suffering families of these guardsmen. 
I have shown from the extracts read from clippings all over 
the country, and T have many others that I have not touched, 
how everywhere these families are dependent upon charity. 
If Senators on the roll call on this motion to suspend the rules 
will vote for suspension, then there will be a chance to offer in 
the Senate an amendment that will provide for these families. 
If Senators vote against the motion to suspend the rules, they 
will defeat the opportunity to take care, by suitable appropria- 
tion, of the families of these guardsmen now dependent upon 
charity. 

For the motion that I have made proposing to suspend the 
rule, I hope I may have the unanimous vote of the Senate. I 
trust it will not be necessary to make a record vote. 

I have here certain newspaper clippings, which I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 18, 1916.] 


BIGHTY APPHALS FOR HALP—GUARDSMEN’S FAMILIES PROVE A PROBLEM 
FOR RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


With 80 appeals for assistance now on file, the Citizens’ Welfare 
Association for the Rellef of the Families of District Guardsmen 
and Volunteers finds itself with numerous problems, it was said yester- 
oy at headquarters of the organization. 

‘unds are not ample, and many cases that have come under the 
attention of the Investigators are really desperate. One woman told 
the committee yesterday that her landlord had threatened to evict her 

. immediately if the rent was not paid. 


[From the Phlladetphia Inquirer of July 20, 1916.] 


STOTESDURY ISSUES URGENT APPEAL FOR SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES—SAYS 
SMALL BALANCE IN AID TREASURY WILL SOON RE GONE, 
9 for additional funds for the purpose of aiding the de- 
endents of the Philadelphia soldiers who are now at the Mexican 
rder, Edward T. Stotesbury, chairman of the finance committee of 
the Citizens’ Soldiers’ Aid Committee, in a signed statement issued last 
night, said that the small balance in the fund would soon be exhausted, 

‘or the first few days this week giving to the committee was stimu- 
Tated by letters and telegrams from men at the front telling of actual 
need in many families. The contributions took a slump yesterday, 
however, when a little over $200 were given. 

Following is Mr. Stotesbury’s appeal: 

To the citizens of Philadelphia: 

It is howe 4 important that an ad 
provide for the pressing needs of the 
men, who have left their homes in Philadelphia for the border of 
Mexico. They are there at the risk of their lives to defend our 
Nation’s honor; and we here are in duty bound to protect their wives 
and children, and to provide them with the necessities of life. 

About 400 families bave already applied for aid, and the list fs 
increasing daily. A small balance already su bed by a few people 
will soon be exhausted unless the citizens of Philadelphia erally, 
in proportion to thelr means, promptly 1 to this urgent call. 

ontributions may be sent to Josepb E. Widener, treasurer, Citi- 
zens’ Soldiers’ Aid Committee, care of Drexel & Co. 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY, 
Ohairman Finance Committee. 


mate fund be raised at once to 
amilies of the National Guards- 


[From the Washington Post of July 20, 1916.] 


“WHAT ABOUT FAMILY?" Is THE Bic QUESTION oF MILITIAMEN ON 
BORpER— Wan REPORTER Finns Unrrep STATES AND MEXICO ARB 
LESS CONSIDERATE OF Mex WHO VOLUNTEER TO HBLP COUNTRY— 
GEX. Funston Hears CALLS vor RELIEF FROM GUARD, 

(By Wiliam G. Shepherd.) 
Sax ANTONIO, TEX., July 20, 1916, 
Not one soldier that I rubbed elbows with in all the armies of Europe 


in the past two years ever worrled as some of these American soldiers 
along the edge of Mexico, 


These Americans I refer to are worrying about their families back 
home; they don’t know whether their wives and children have enough 
to eat. Such a deplorable situation could not possibly exist in any 
European army, for European Governments care for the families of 
their soldiers. 

NO CARE ron FAMILIES. 


The Mexican Government doesn't; we don't. I've talked with hun- 
dreds of soldiers of six different armies in Europe. I talked to-day 
with my first soldier of tke new American Armies. I’ve talked to 

in artillery pits, trenches, and dugouts, but I talked with 
the ericap in a jitney Fares agg San Antonio to tae Army post. 

If the Germans knew Britishers were treating the familles of thelr 
soldiers as we are treating ours, or vice versa, the fact would be 
blazoned world-wide as an indication of 3331 cruelty by the 
enemy. It's not cruelty on our part, on 3 and the lesson 
vere learned has cost unhappiness and em rassment in many Ameri- 
can homes, 

If an Americar correspondent learned from a British soldier what I 
learned from Frank Shepkowski, my first American soldier to-day, he 
would break the censurship to gett e story to the world. 

Shepkowski, of Company H, ond Illinois Infantry, will march up 
the of wis little home at 1452 Emma Street, North Chicago, within 
a couple of days, give his wife a hug, and rr? “Weil, I'm home.” 

He's got a check from Uncle Sam for $ 7.72. and if he's careful, 
after paying his fare, he ought to have about 820 to hand over to Mrs. 
Shepkowski. He was born in Poland, but has served in the milltia six 
years and his term of enlistment expired to-day, his militia career 
winding up witn a blazing two weeks’ holiday here in Texas, 

WORRY ABOUT FAMILIES, 
It was from Shepkowskl that I got my first inkling that thousands 


of Americans here who were snatched suddenly from their families in 
the little breeze of war which struck America three weeks ago, are 


worry about folks back home and wondering whether they are get- 
ting f and otber necessities of life. 
It wasn't so bad with 


me,” said Shepkowski, “because my wife 
was a dressmaker, and I could it my psi cutter's job and go to 
the front without her starving, but there are lots of fellows whose 
wives don’t work, and they're worried stiff.“ 

There were thousands of tragedies as grim as many in Europe in 
American homes three weeks ago which are just coming to light here 
on the border. Gen. Funston and his staff officers are hearing them. 
Shepkowski put his finger on the greatest present fault with the 
American Army plan. 

“Can a man be a good seldier and do good work if he’s wondering 
whether his family at home has enough to eat?” I asked Gen. Funston, 
after leaving the jitney and making my way to his hot office. 

The general, whose iring head was leaving patches of dampness 
on the leather back of the Luge chair in which he sat, leaned forward, 
saying earnestly : 


SENDS 14 HOMB. 


“Of course not. I permitted 14 men to return home yesterday be- 
cause their dependents were suffering, and I have so many requests 
2o rellef on like Kronose that it wi rove necessary to release sev- 

s, 


thousand wit! the next few 5 

These men are given 34 cents mileage homeward. Money which has 
been spent in bringing them to the border, feeding them and outfittin 
them, and then after two weeks sendi them bac home, tsn’t wasted, 
It is our payment for the lesson that in our new Army plan we must 
provide well for the care of soldiers’ families if we are going to insist 
on taking men away from their families Into the Army. 

“What about my family?” is the biggest question in all militia 
camps along the border, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am very 
much in sympathy with the thought expressed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Some two months ago, the Senate will recall, I 
introduced a resolution asking that all those men in Government 
employ who had enlisted in the service should receive their regu- 
lar wage from the Government in addition to whatever the 
soldier’s wage might be. Some Senator objected, and the reso- 
oe went over. It has seemed, thus far, impossible to resusci- 

te it. 

It seems to me but a case of humanity that that should be 
done. All over our land great firms and corporations are doing 
that thing, and in every town and in every hamlet, almost— I 
know it is the case in my own city—they have called meetings, 
and money has been provided to take care of the families of 
those soldiers who have enlisted and who were in need of funds, 

This is a more comprehensive proposition, and probably in- 
finitely better than either of the methods that I have mentioned. 
I can hardly believe it possible that the great Senate of the 
United States will leave these families of our young men, brave 
men all, who have gone to the front. dependent upon charity to 
take care of them. I remember having read within a day or two 
a statement from Gen. Funston or Gen. Pershing, one or both of 
them, wherein they declared that very, very frequently, in a 
great number of instances, they had signed orders permitting 
these soldiers to go home in order that they might sustain their 
families. A broader, more comprehensive, more liberal proposi- 
tion, certainly grander and better in its results and ramifica- 
tions, is embodied in the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. With all my heart I stand for it, and trust the Senate 
may aid in carrying it into execution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I am not going to un- 
dertake to make a speech on this proposition now, and probably 
not at all; but I do desire to say that if the Senator from 
Wisconsin will examine the Recorp I think he will find that no 
promise was made in the Senate when the conference report 
was before the Senate on either occasion that we would favor 
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the resolution, or the substance of the resolution, which is now 
presented, 

Mr. President, when the report of disagreement of the con- 
ferees was made to the Senate I stated, in the course of the 
discussion which ensued at that time, what I have said since a 
number of times, and what I say now—that I am not radically 
opposed to the proposition involved in the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I have no objection, and I stated 
yesterday that fundamentally and economically the proposi- 
tion was right. The only difference I have with the Senator, 
and the great difference we had with the Members of the House, 
was on the question of excluding the Regular Army from the 
relief provisions. My reason for that is that to exclude the 
Regular Army from its provisions—and there would not be very 
many who would come under the provisions of such a resolu- 
tion—to exclude them from the relief afforded to the National 
Guard, and discriminate in favor of one and against the other, 
would, in my opinion, absolutely disorganize the Regular Army. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
there? > 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator from Wisconsin rather 
left the inference that some promise was made by Senate con- 
ferees in connection with the conference that followed the send- 
ing back of the bill. So far as I remember, there was not one 
word on the part of any Senator promising what would be done 
as to the future regarding that problem, nor was there any 
allegation on the part of the House conferees that they expected 
us to promise that. There was no promise on their part. They 
said that they would probably follow it up on the House side. 
But the real difference, I wish to say, was exactly what the 
Senator from Oregon now states—that it was a discrimination, 
in that it was providing benefits for one portion of the battling 
forces without providing in a similar way for the other. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is correct, Mr. President. That 
was one of the points of difference between the conferees of the 
Senate and the conferees of the House. I still entertain the 
same opinion that I did then with reference to that subject. It 
is fundamentally wrong to do better for one branch of the 
service, no matter what branch it may happen to be, than Is 
done for another branch. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has given pretty generally a cor- 
rect history of the provision as it got into the House resolution. 
House joint resolution 242 was prepared at the War Depart- 
ment, and I think by the Judge Advocate General, in order to 
bring the National Guard into the Federal service. That was 
all that was reported out of the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and on the floor of the House Mr. Hay proposed 
the amendment providing an appropriation to take care of the 
dependent families of the National Guardsmen, and the National 
Guardsmen only. It had no reference to the Regular Army. 

Mr. President, our committee did not think that was right. 
We submitted it to the Secretary of War and he thought it was 
such a radical departure from the standing policy of the Army 
that it ought not to be acted upon hastily. He said the same 
thing in reference to the provision that was offered from the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Senate as a substitute 
the House provision. I am going to insert in the Recorp 
resolution offered on the floor of the House by Mr. Hay 
propriating the sum of $1,000,000 for taking care of the 
pendent families of members of the National Guard. It is sec- 
tion 2 of the original resolution, and is as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under direction of the Secretary of War and under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, for the purpose of maintaining, 
at a cost of not more than $50 per month, the family of each enlisted 
man of the National Guard called or drafted into the service of the 
United States until bis discharge therefrom, which family during the 
term of service of said enlisted man has no other income, except his 
pay, adequate for the support of said family; and the word“ family " 
shall tnelude wife, dependent mothers, fathers, and sisters, as well as 
brothers under the age of 14 years, 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee offered a substitute 
for that resolution. It took the place of section 2 of the origi- 
nal resolution and provided that the National Guardsmen who 
had dependent families might be excused from being mustered 
into the Federal service. That substitute is as follows: 

Src, 2, That when any member of the National Guard or the Organ- 
ized Militia of any of the States, Territories, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any member of the National Guard or Organized Militia 
Reserves, is called or drafted into the service of the United States 
under section 1 of this resolution and bas a family dependent upon 
him the Secretary of War is authorized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as_he may prescribe, to excuse such person, upon his own appli- 
cation, from the call or from the draft, and if drafted, upon a like 
application, to honorably * him from the service. The word 
“family” shall include wife, children, dependent mother, father, sis- 
ters, or brothers under the age of 14 years: Provided, That when 
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such person is excused from the call or draft, or discharged from the 
service, he shall be furloughed to the National Guard Reserve, unless 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War he is given a final discharge. 


That was the fight. I believe now that if the conferees could 
have agreed to put into the resolution this provision to care for 
dependent families of the Regular Army there would not have 
been much trouble about it at all, but all through this fight I 
have stood for treating the Regular Army just exactly as the 
National Guard is treated. 

Would the Senator from Wisconsin assent to so amend his 
amendment, if the rules are suspended, as to cover the dependent 
families of the Regular Army? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Will the Senator from Oregon consent 
that the matter be voted upon without a suspension of the rules? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So far as I am concerned, I am ready 
to do it. I have always been ready, I will say to the Senator. 
As I said yesterday in reference to another proposition, all I 
a 13 that the Regular Army shall be treated as the National 

uard, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. Let me suggest before the Senator accepts that, 
does he include the members of the Regular Army while they 
are engaged in Mexico or on the Mexican border and not make 
it a general proposition to perpetually follow that Army, so 
that it would result in the enlistment of men as permanent 
soldiers and compel us to permanently take care of their families? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want them treated the same as the 
National Guard as long as the National Guard is in the Federal 
service, and I have an amendment here to do that very thing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. While I believe the contract obligation 
of the National Guardsmen is entirely different from the con- 
tract obligation of the soldier in the Regular Army, and their 
equities are not comparable at all, in order to bring this matter 
to a speedy conclusion, if those in charge of the bill will accept 
the amendment which I offer, I will consent to a modification 
of the amendment readily that it shall apply to soldiers in the 
Regular Army as well as guardsmen, in both cases limited to 
such time as to the soldiers in the Regular Army as it is limited 
to the soldiers in the National Guard. 

Mr. REED. The phraseology would have to be changed. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I understand. I am not framing it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I have the phraseology, I will 
say to the Senator. I have been working on that. 

The Senator has called attention to the conditions with ref- 
erence to the families of these National Guardsmen. As long 
ago as the Revolutionary period Gen. Greene recommended that 
the families of the soldiers ought to be taken care of, but that 
there ought not to be any discrimination between the Con- 
tinentals and the militia. I think that the condition of the 
families of the National Guardsmen has been fully developed 
here and no one disputes the facts. A man can not fight for his 
country, Mr. President, and do his best when he knows his 
wife and children are suffering for the necessaries of life. 

While there will not be very many men in the Regular Army 
who would be affected by this provision, there may be some; but 
we do not want to drive men out of the Regular Army because 
they are discriminated against. Even a very small discrimina- 
tion will have that effect. Let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I make a suggestion to the Senator? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It seems to me, if the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be agreed to by the Senator 
from Oregon, that you would bite off a good deal more than the 
Government could chew with comfort. The Regular Army is 
not doing any more now on the border of Mexico than it does 
ordinarily. It is not engaged in service different from that 
which it performs in other times of profound peace. This coun- 
try is not at war with Mexico, and the Army is not suffering 
any of the hardships of war. $ 

The only excuse which could be given for conferring upon the 
National Guard this special benefaction is becnuse the mem- 
bers of the National Guard, not being professional soldiers and 
taken from their usual yocations, suffer an extraordinary pe- 
cuniary loss. 

I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. If we are going to keep the National Guard in the 
field—and I really do not see any necessity for it at all on the 
border of Mexico—but if the administration thinks it neces- 
sary, I really believe it is the duty of the Government to take 
care of their dependent families. It is better that all the peo- 
ple should be taxed a little more than that the helpless women 
and children should suffer for food and raiment. 

But if you propose to apply this rule to the Regular Army 
you will have to do it all the time, because the reason for doing 
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it now will be just the same in the future. The Regular Army, 
I repeat, is doing no more to deserve this extra compensation 
to-day than it does every day in the year. I desire it under- 
stood that I am in favor of doing absolute and complete justice 
to all the men and women who serve the Government, whether 
in the Army or the civil departments; but we must not lose 
sight of the fact thut the people who are taxed to raise this 
money which the Congress is giving away with such a liberal 
hand are also entitled to some little consideration. There is a 
limit to their ability to bear the load. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without offering any objection whatever to 
the suggestion the Senator from Oregon has made, I want to 
ask him a question, and I ask it entirely for information, I 
suppose he has learned from his experience as a conferee 
whether or not the House could agree to that kind of an amend- 
ment. Has not the House taken a stand in opposition to it, 
and would it not delay this matter so that it would take at least 
quite a time to get any agreement through conference? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I will say that the 
contention among the conferees was more bitter over the two 
propositions that were involved in the bill itself—the one with 
reference to providing for dependent families and the other 
with reference to allowing them to be excused from the service, 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the House conferees take any stand on 
the proposition the Senator now proposes? 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I do not know that they have taken 
any record stand. I do not think they have. But I will say to 
the Senator, if the Senate instructs me to stand by the proposi- 
tion that will go into the bill, it will remain in the bill or the 
bill will be returned to the Senate with a disagreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not the question I was submitting. 
The Senator has made a proposition to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, a proposition to which I have no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand the Senator has not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the proposition the 
Senator has made; but I wanted to inquire of the Senator how 
the House stood on it, for if the House has taken a stand the 
whole thing might fail, and I would rather have a part of it 
provided for than not to have any. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really do not know whether the 
House has ever taken any position in the matter or not, and 
really I do not think that it makes any difference, so far as the 
Senate is concerned. We ought to act with entire independence. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And really ought we to discuss the atti- 
tude of the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Probably we ought not to mention it, 
but I thought that it was necessary in view of the discussion 
which was had heretofore. As I have said, these differences are 
honest differences between the Houses, and they were funda- 
mental. 

Mr. President, I generally have a reason for the course I 
take in these matters. This is not a case of first impression 
with me. I have given it a great deal of consideration, I 
venture to say that I have read as much on this subject as any 
Senator here. I have studied Upton's Military Tactics and other 
military works. Let me call attention to what Washington him- 
self said on this subject of discrimination. One of the Senators 
said here the other day that Washington had been very grossly 
misrepresented for a great many purposes. I am going to quote 
him with reference to this very proposition and not rely upon 
my memory. Writing to Goy. Trumbull, of Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 10, 1776, he said, with regard to an additional bounty of 
20 shillings per month which Connecticut apparently had offered. 
Here is what he said about it: 

That the advance allowed by your State may be the means of raising 
our quote of men sooner than it otherwise would haps may be true; 
ut when it is considered that it will be an eff 1 bar to the other 

States in raising the quotas exacted from them when it is certain that 
if their quotas could be made up without this advance coming to their 
knowledge the moment they come to act with troops who receive a 
higher pay, jealousy, impatience, and mutiny will immediately take place 
and occasion desertions, if not a total dissolution of the Army; it must 
then be viewed as injurious and fatal. That troops will never act 


together, in the same cause and for different Pay must be obvious to 
n 


everyone, rience bas already proved it i Army. That Con- 
gress will take up the subject and make the advance general is a matter 
of which there can be but little probability, as the addition of a suit of 
clothes to the former pay of the privates was a long time debated before 


it could be obtained. 


So as small a difference as that in favor of the militia in those 
days Washington thought would seriously affect the Army. Mr. 
President, if it was good in that early day, why is not the same 
reasoning sound now? 

In 1777 Massachusetts and New Hampshire doubled the extra 
bounty then given, making a total of eighty-six and two-thirds 
dollars for each recruit. ‘This increase at once put a stop to 
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reenlistments in the old regiments, as the men naturally went 
home to secure the State bounty, and would not take the smaller 
sum offered by Congress. Further than this, the large State 
bounties shook the allegiance of the soldier to his colors. Deser- 
tions became so numerous that Washington, on the 6th of April, 
issued a proclamation— . 

Offering a free pardon to all * * * who shall voluntarily surrender 
themselves. 

Mr, President, there was an illustration of a very small differ- 
ence in the bounties paid which caused desertions from the colors 
of Regular soldiers, and Washington, in order to get them back 
to the colors, offered a free pardon to all who would return. It 
was a very small difference, quite different from taking care of 
the families of the soldiers of the National Guard, which I do 
not oppose, and leaving the family of the Regular soldier entirely 
unprovided for. The effect must be the same on the Regular 
Army now. 

Let me quote once more, and then I will stop, because I think 
we have practically agreed on the form the amendment shall 
assume, but I want to give the reasons for the faith that is in 
me in reference to this matter. I believe, as I have always said, 
in the last analysis the Regular Army is the force to be relied 
upon for the defense of our country. 

These citations showed the evil of unequal treatment between 
men already with the colors and volunteers raised by increased 
bounties over that given to men then with the colors. In 1779 
the bounties had risen to large amounts and were very different 
in the different colonies, and were far greater than those given 
to men already in the service. The effect of these large boun- 
ties on the men already enlisted for the war, is thus described 
in Washington’s letter of June 9 to the board of war. 

In consideration of the services of the soldiers who engaged at an 
early period to serve during the war, and the great disproportion be- 
tween the bounties they received and those given to others for the 
service of a few months or perhaps not more than a year at most, I 
have sometimes thought it might not be improper to give them, by 
way of gratuity and as an acknowledgment, $100, which, besides 
98 as a reward might have a good effect and quiet their dis- 

So, Mr. President, I might quote innumerable cases where 
Washington called the attention of the country to the ill effects 
of discriminating between the militia and those who had been 
called to the colors in the Regular Army. b 

Now, the Secretary of War, while he agrees with me in 
reference to this being fundamentally correct, realizes the diffi- 
culties and the dangers that might beset the Regular Ariny 
because of making this discrimination. I am going to have 
printed in the Recorp his letter to me on this subject. He sug- 
gests because of the difficulties that surround this question 
that something ought to be done to look into the whole subject 
by the way of the appointment of a commission and let them 
Investigate it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask the Senator what is the date of 
that letter? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. July 26. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Yesterday? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yesterday. 

The letter is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
, July 26, 1916. 


My Dear SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN: With reference to H. R. 16734, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, “An act to pay to certain families 
of the men of the drafted forces of the United States a sum of money 
for their maintenance during the term of service of such drafted men 
in the service of the United States," I beg leave to say that this bill 
by its terms undertakes to yt ae ae bes e sum of $ 000 to be 
expended under the direction of the Secre of War for the support 
of the family of each enlisted man of the National Guard called or 
drafted into the service of the United States, under certain restraints 
imposed in the bill. It will be noted that the bill does not appl to 
the families of Regular soldiers and volunteers but only to the families 
of men who, being in the National Guard, are called or drafted into 
the Federal service. 

I am persuaded that this 1 tion raises several 
are not disposed of by the bill. Under an order of this departmen 
made some time since, authority has been granted to discharge Natio: 
Guard enlisted men with dependents, so that no very great hardship 
— 8 at present to exist from this cause, and I am not, therefore, 
able to say whether the —.— here pia ought to be pis cay be 
T or no’ 


uestions which 


I am, however, of opinion that 
ernment rely upon 
slative or de- 


or could be usefully e 
so long as the policy of Congress is to have the 
the National ard in times of emergency, and no 1 
5 restraint Is imposed upon membership in the National Guard 

men whose families are dependent upan them, a duty arises for the 

vernment to assume, on behalf of all the pronis, provision for the 
families thus left by the Guard being called into the Federal service. 
Whether the p r remedy for this situation is such additional legis- 
lation or regulation as 1 secure for military service men without 
dependents or some such provision as is here undertaken for depend- 
ents, is a question of far-reaching polley upon which opinion is pov bi 
divided. y own judgment is that there are enough men in the country 
without dependent families for all military service in the least likely to 
be requirec by the Government, unless conditions become so serious 
as to engage all the forces and strength of the Nation. One considera- 
tion which ought to be had in mind is the creation of various branches 
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of the military service bearing different relations to the Government 
in the matter of pay and provision for their families, and the efect 
5 ee In that relation upon the Regular Army and enlistments 
n it. 


In the form submitted I am not able to recommend favorable action 
upon this bill; but if I may go so far, I beg leave to suggest the wisdom 
of a committee or commission appointed for the purpose of considering 
the whole question in all of its bearings in the hope that consistent 
legislation may be suggested which will have in view all the difficul- 
ties and make comprehensive provision for them, 

Very respectfully, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Chairman Committee on Ata Affairs, 
nited States Senate. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, that is all I am going 
to say on this subject. I have no right to speak for the com- 
mittee, but I speak for myself as a member of the committee. 

This committee has been criticized that we have neglected to 
report out a bill passed by the House on this subject. It is 
pending in the committee now. Mr. President, nearly ever 
since it came to the Committee on Military Affairs on the 3d 
day of July the committee has been engaged, first, with the 
Army appropriation bill and then with the Military Academy 
appropriation bill, and with other matters. Aside from that, 
on the 5th day of July, just as soon as we had a chance to do 
it, we sent the bill down to the Secretary of War and asked 
him to report on it and give us his views, We not only did 
that but we sent down the bill introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], which provides 
in terms for the Regular Army as well as for the National 
Guard. We did not receive a report from the Secretary of 
War until this morning. So the committee has not been guilty 
of negligence in this matter. We have since been considering 
this matter very carefully and going to the proper sources for 
information on the whole subject. The letter is now here and 
I have had it printed in the Recorp. I have shown the diffi- 
culties we have had to adjust in this whole matter. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I understand that a substantial 
agreement has been arrived at; that the point of order will be 
withdrawn and the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fortetre], with an amendment suggested 
by the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], is 
agreed upon. I hope that will be done and done at once. I 
simply wanted to say this. I think the amendment so far as 
it includes the Regular Army is unsound. I do not think it 
very material. I do know that the wives and children of men 
called or practically compelled to go to the colors are suffer- 
ing and I want some relief, and I want it quickly. Therefore 
I am very glad to see this arrangement made. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Let the amendment as amended be read. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator does not want to have it 
read until it Is to be voted on I assume. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I would just like to know how it reads, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The Senator from Wisconsin will hand 
it to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will inquire whether a motion to sus- 
pend the rule was made in form? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the motion was made in form on the 22d day of July, being 
the Calendar Day of July 24. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it was not submitted to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was called up. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin made it before he began his argument. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before I proceed with 
my remarks I avail myself of the opportunity—having the 
floor—to ask the Senator from Wisconsin what he considers the 
parliamentary status to be now. While he was engaged with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] the question was 
asked whether a point of order had been made against the pro- 
posed amendment, whether it had been withdrawn, and whether 
the pending motion was a motion to suspend the rule or not, 
I will wait until that situation is cleared up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The occupant of the chair un- 
derstands that the amendment has not yet been offered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. No; the amendment has not yet been 
offered; but I did make a motion to suspend the rule. I did 
not, however, make that motion until I received from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs the avowal that the 
point of order was insisted upon against my amendment; 
therefore it became necessary for me to make the motion to sus- 
pend the rule, and I spoke to that motion. Then, after the 
Senator from Oregon had taken the floor, he suggested that if 
an amendment were added to this contemplated amendment, if 
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the rule shonld be suspended, which I had intended to offer 
to include soldiers in the Regular Army, he would be in favor 
of it; and I did make, across the aisle here, the suggestion 
that we might come to an agreement upon that and that the 
Senate might readily accede to it. He has submitted to me 
an amendment which covers that point, and if it will be under- 
stood that a point of order will not be interposed against my 
amendment I will withdraw the motion which I made for a 
suspension of the rule and will offer the amendment and accept 
the amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I trust the Senator from Wisconsin will 
understand that I did not raise this inquiry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Some other Senator did, and I did not 
know but that the Senator wanted to state exactly the situation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think it well to have the parlinmen- 
tary situation understood. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not yet understand whether the Sen- 
ator has already withdrawn his motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not withdrawn it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As he stated it, I doubted whether he had, 
because he said if the point of order had not been insisted upon 
he would withdraw it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Perhaps that is not just the form in 
which I ought to state it. Probably I ought to withdraw it. I 
can renew it if a point of order is made. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me a moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose to suggest that we are now some- 
what complicated from n parliamentary standpoint. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin can withdraw his motion, and then, if the 
point of order is made on his amendment, he can renew his 
motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
wish to retain the floor? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was going to make a few remarks on 
my own account. $ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will wait until the Senator concludes, 
and then I will withdraw the motion and clear up the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Although the motion is technically now 
to suspend the rule, I can say what I want to say just as well 
on the merits of the amendment as the Senator from Wisconsin, 
who made a speech on the motion to suspend the rule. 

Mr. President, I think it is but just to the dependents of the 
National Guardsmen who have been called into the service of 
the United States to be taken care of by the Government, but 
I do not entirely agree with the theory of the Senator from 
Wisconsin or with some of the statements that he made. He 
seems to intimate that the National Guard have been in some 
way drafted into the service of the United States, and when 
it is suggested that they have not been drafted but have been 
called into the service of the United States by presidential 
proclamation, duly exercised under the provision of Congress 
made in accordance with the Constitution of the United States, 
that that is a technicality and should not be made. I do not 
consider it a technicality but I consider it a mere statement of 
fact. 

I do not think the appeal of the dependents of these militia- 
men comes with any stronger force, even if they were drafted 
in a technical sense into the service of the United States, than 
it comes if they are lawfully in the service of the United 
States in any other way. When they entered the militia the 
Senator from Wisconsin intimates that they did not suppose 
at all that there was any chance of their being called into the 
service of the United States, even to carry out the three pur- 
poses specified in the Constitution, for which alone they could 
be called into the service of the United States by the Com- 
mander in Chief, 

I can hardly believe that that is so, Mr. President, It may be 
so as to some of them, but I am inclined to think that almost 
every man of any intelligence certainly who joined a regiment 
of militia in his home State knew that that regiment was liable 
to be called into the service of the United States by the Presi- 
dent, whom the Constitution made the Commander in Chief. 

I grant you that, inasmuch as they have not been called into 
the service of the United States by the President except two 
or three times in the last generation or two generations, they 
may have thought their chances of being called into the service 
of the United States were very slim. They had the option of 
taking those chances or not, as they plensed. So I do not think 
they were in any way drafted, and I do not think they have 
yet been drafted into the service of the United States, unless, 
when they voluntarily went and enlisted to begin with, that 
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ean be said to be a draft against their will, which I think is, 
of course, a contradiction in terms. 

The draft act which Congress passed was not approved by 
the President until July 1, 1916; and, I think, before that time 
these men had been called into the service of the United States 
by presidential proclamation. 

Another reason why, I think, these men had in contemplation 
and still have in contemplation service under the authority 
of the United States is because when the act of reorganization 
of the Army was before the Senate one of the chief arguments 
used was that these men wanted to be as near as possible under 
our Constitution Regular soldiers of the United States. They 
wanted to wipe out so far as possible all the distinctions and 
differentiations that existed between them and the Regulars 
of the United States. Indeed, the adjutant general of my own 
Stete wrote me to that effect, and said that he was satisfied he 
spoke for the entire militia of the State of Connecticut when 
he said that they wanted in every way to be drawn as close to 
the central authority of the Government and made to be as 
like as possible to the Regular Army of the United States. If 
that is not so, I do not think there is any sense to all this talk 
about the federalization of the National Guard of the United 
States, because I think they wanted to come into the service 
of the United States, 

But, whether they did or not, I think, even if they wanted to 
come ın and are in, their dependents are just as much entitled 
to be supported or have their support contributed to to some 
extent by the National Government as though they had been 
unwillingly dragged into the service of the United States, and, 
indeed, I muy say I think they are more entitled to it, because 
I think that patriotism should at least not be discriminated 
against. 

I am going to ask to print, in connection with my remarks, 
the draft act to which I have alluded; and I will read the 
constitutional provision relating to the authority to call the 
State militia into the service of the United States contained 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth clauses of the eighth section of 
the first article of the Constitution of the United States, The 
fifteenth clause reads: 

The Congress shall haye power to provide for calling forth the militia 
to 3 the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel in- 
yas . 

The sixteenth clause reads: 


The Congress shal) have power to provide for organizing, arming, and 
3 the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving to the States, 
respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to print the act referred to by the Senator from 
Connecticut will be granted. 

The act referred to is as follows: 


{Public resolution No. 23, 64th Cong.] 


Joint resolution (H, J. Res. 242) to authorize the President to draft 
members of the National Guard and of the Organized Militia of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and members 
of the National Guard and Militia Reserves into the military service 
of the United States under certain conditions, and for other purposes. 


Resolved, etc., That in the opinion of the Congress of the United 
States an emergency now exists which demands the use of troops In 
addition to the Regular Ariny of the United States, and that the Presi- 
dent be, and he Is oaren authorized to draft into the military service 
of the United States, under the provisions of section 111 of the national 
defense act approved June 8, 1916, so far as the provisions of said sec- 
tion may be applicable and not inconsistent with the terms hereof, any 
or all members of the National Guard and of the Organized. Militia of 
the several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia and any and 
all members of the National Guard and Organized Militia Reserves, to 
serve for the period of the 3 not exceeding three years, unless 
sooner dischar; : Provided, That all persons so drafted shall, from the 
date of their draft stand discharged from the militia during the period 
of enlistment under said draft. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of section 112 of the national defense act 
of June 3, 1916, shall be 1 to any officer or enlisted man drafted 
into the service of the United States pursuant to the provisions of this 
joint resolution. . As 

Sec. 3. That when organizations the members of which are drafted 
under the previsions of this resolution do not constitute complete tac- 
tical units the President may, by combining such organizations, organize 
battalions, regiments, brigades, and divisions, and may appoint officers 
for such units from the Regular Army, from the members of such organi- 
zations, from those duly qualified and registered paracane to section 23 
of the act of Congress approved January 21, 1903, or members of the 
Officers Reserve Corps as provided in section 38 of the national defense 


act of June 3, 1916, officers with rank not above that of colonel to be: 


appointed by the President alone and all other officers to be appointed 
by. the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate : 
rovided,’ That -vacancies incident to the appointment of officers of the 
are ATOJ to the itions in the forces. drafted for this emergenc 
may be fill under the provisions of section 8 of the act of Ap 


25, 1914. 
Sec. 4. That whenever in time of war or pobite danger or during the 


emergency declared in section 1 of this resolution, two or more officers 
of the same grade are ou duty in the same field, department, or com- 
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mand, or organizations thereof, the President may assign the command 


of the forces of such field, department, or et or of any organi- 


zation thereof, without regard to seniority of rank in the same grade. 
In the absence of such assignment by the President, officers of the same 
grade shah rank and have precedence in the following order without 
regard to date of rank or commission as between officers of different 
classes, namely: First, officers of the Se Satyr Army and officers of the 
Marine Corps detached for service with the Army by order of the Presi- 
dent; second, officers of forces drafted into the military service of the 
United States. Provided, Thut officers of the Regular Army bording 
commissions in forces drafted into the service of the United States s 
rank and have precedence under said commissions as if they were com- 
missioned in the Regular Army; but the rank of officers of the Regular 
Army under their commissions in the forces drafted into the service of 
the United States shall not for the purpose of this resolution be held to 
antedate muster or draft into the service of the United States. 

Approved, July 1, 1916. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Every militiaman when he enlisted in his 
home State knew that Congress had passed such laws, and that 
the President could call the militia into the service of the United 
States. So I think no advantage has been taken of them; that 
no new contract has been made with them nor new obligation 
placed upon them that they did not voluntarily assume. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, with the consent of the 
Senate, I withdraw the motion which I made to suspend the 
rules, with a view of offering the amendment referred to in the 
notice which I gave. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I withdraw the point 
of order which I made, assuming that my amendments affecting 
the Regular Army will be accepted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 91, after line 5, it is proposed to add 
a new paragraph to read as follows: 

That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby 9 out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of not more than 
$50 per month, or so much of said amount as the Secretary of War 
may deem necenary, and not more than such enlisted man has been 
contributing monthly to the support of his family at the time of his 
being drafted, the one of each enlisted man of the National Guard 
called or drafted into the service of the United States until his dis- 
charge from such service, which family during the term of service of 
such enlisted man has no other income, except the pay of such enlisted 
man, adequate for the support of said family: Provided, That the action 
of the Secretary of War in ali cases provided for in this act shall be 
final, and no right to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims or in any 
other court of the United States against the Government of the United 
States shall accrue to such enlisted man, or to any member of the 
family of any such enlitsed man, by virtue of the passage of this act: 
And provided further, That this act shall not apply to any such enlisted 
man called or drafted into the service of the United States who shal 
marry after the Ist day of July, 1916; and the word “family” shall 
include only wife, children, and dependent mothers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin a question. It occurs to me, not knowing 
very much about military affairs, to inquire whether or not the 
family of a noncommissioned officer, of a sergeant or of a cor- 
poral, would be provided for under this legislation or whether 
it were wise to provide for them? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am advised, upon the authority of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], whose long service 
on the Committee on Military Affairs acquaints him with these 
matters of regulation, that it would include the families of 
such noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin why he desires to restrict the op- 
eration of that amendment to the ist of July? Some of the 
National Guardsmen have not yet been mustered into the 
service of the Government and been sent out. Suppose some 
man should have married after the date fixed in the amend- 
ment; what then? Why not make the date the 15th of July? 
No man has married with a view of giving his family that 
protection. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Mississippi and change the date to the 15th of July. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I send to the Secre- 
tary’s desk the amendments which I propose to the amendment, 
and I desire that the amendment be read as I propose to 
amend it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. As proposed to be amended the amendment 
would read as follows: 

That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby 1 out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, and under such rules and regulations 
aS he may prescribe, for the support of, at a cost of not more than $50 

month, or so much of said amount as the Secretary of War may 
eem necessary, and not more than such enlisted man has been com 
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at the time of his being 
States or his enlistment 
while the National Guard is in the service of the 


tributing monthly to the support of bis famil 
called or drafted into the service of the Unit 
dn the Regular Arm 
United States. the family of each enlisted man of the National Guard 
called or drafted into the service of the United States until his dis- 
charge from such service and the family of each enlisted man of the 
28 A until the discharge of the National Guard from such 
service, which family during the term of service of such enlisted man 
has no other income, except the pay of such enlisted man, adequate for 
the support of said family: Provided, That the action of the See 
of War in all cases provided for in this act shall be final, and no ht 
to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims or in any other court of 
United States inst the Government of the United States shall accrue 
to such enlisted man, or to any member of the family of any such en- 
listed man, by virtue of the passage of this act: And provided further, 
That this act shall not apply to any such enlisted man who shall marry 
after the Ist day of July, 1916; and the word “family” shall include 
only wife, children, and dependent mothers. 

Mr, LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to suggest that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has insisted on 
including the Regular Army in this provision, on the theory, 
doubtless, that there will be some substantial number of men or 
families to be provided for. I think that he ought to make a 
slight increase in the appropriation of say $500,000. Of course, 
if the Senator does not believe that there are any of the Regular 
Army people who have families, and that this is an entire fiction 
in reference to the Regular Army, there would be no occasion for 
the increase; but if it is a real thing, if the point was earnestly 
and properly pressed, if the Senator does not want a differentia- 
tion between the services, and there will be something to pay for 
the Regular Army people, I think the House appropriation ought 
to be increased by $500,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that I really believe that 
there will not be found to be very many enlisted men in the 
Regular Army who will have families who will call for any 
relief; I do not know about that; but the House appro- 
priated only $2,000,000. I do not want an increase, and I do not 
think any increase will be required. Congress will convene 
in about three months from now, and there will be ample 
money, I am sure, to take care of any applications which may 
be made. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I move that the amount of the ap- 
propriation be increased to $2,500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land offer that as an amendment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that a vote be first had on the 
amendments submitted by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 1 of the amendment, it is proposed 
to strike out “ $2,000,000" and to insert “ $2,500,000.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, President, I ask that a vote first 
be had on the amendments offered by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Wisconsin accepted all amendments te his amend- 
ment previous to that just offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; let there be a vote upon the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Oregon to my amend- 
ment. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. La FoLLETTE] will be 
stated. 

The Srcrerary. On page 1, line 9, before the word “ drafted,” 
it is proposed to insert “ called or,” so that it wil! read: 


At the time of his being called or drafted. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment to the amendment is 
in line 9, after the word “ drafted,” to insert the words “ into 
the service of the United States or his enlistment in the Regular 
Army while the National Guard is in the service of the United 
States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. The next amendment to the amendment is, in 
line 11, after the word “ service,” to insert “and the family of 
each enlisted man of the Regular Army until the discharge of 
the National Guard from such service.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Tue Secretary. The next amendment to the amendment is, in 
lines 9 and 10, on page 2, to strike out the words “called or 
drafted into the service of the United States.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 


The Secretary. The next amendment to the amendment is, on 
page 2, line 11, before the words “day of July,” to strike out 
“ first ” and insert “ fifteenth,” so as to read: 

Who shall marry after the 15th day of July, 1916. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I now offer my amendment increasing 
the amount of the proposed appropriation to $2,500,000. 

Mr. WEEKS, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to the propriety of providing for a 
definite payment to the dependents and the children of the 
dependents rather than a maximum sum of $50 a month. It 
seems to me that if the Secretary of War should determine, for 
example, that some dependent should receive less than $50 a 
month, Senators and Representatives will constantly be called 
upon to importune the Secretary to pay the maximum amount. 
If we were to provide, say, $9 a week for a wife or $9 a week 
for a mother and a dollar for each of the other dependents, it 
would be a much wiser course for us to follow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As the Senator from Massachusetts 
will observe, in line 6 it is provided “or so much of said amount 
as the Secretary of War may deem necessary.” So the matter 
is left to be determined by the result of his investigation, 
which, it seems to me, will be very much better as a measure 
of what is requisite in any given case than for us to determine 
here, without any knowledge of the circumstances or conditions, 
upon an iron-clad classification of amounts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that is just the criticism that 
I am making; that the Secretary will, of course, establish a 
bureau to carry out the purposes of this amendment; and 
whatever amount is arrived at is going to be unsatisfactory to 
the dependents if it is less than the maximum amount. I think 
we are going to be importuned beyond reason to get the maxi- 
mum amount in each case, and it does seem to me—though I 
am not going to offer an amendment unless the Senator is 
willing to accept it—that it would be wiser to name a stated 
amount in each case. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTR. Mr. President, the phraseology of the 
amendment which I have offered here is exactly in line with 
the bill which was passed by the House of Representatives, and 
which is now in the hands of the Military Committee. So 
far as I am concerned, I want to see it complicated just as little 
as possible—to see it changed just as little as possible—because 
I fear that differences may arise between the two committees 
which will jeopardize the legislation altogether, and I prefer, so 
far as my consent goes, not to accept any further amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. - 

The Secretary. In line 1 of Mr. La FoLLeTre's amendment, 
after the words “sum of,” it is proposed to strike out “ $2,000,- 
000” and to insert “ $2,500,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not agree 
to that amendment. There is not any question but that 
$2,000,000 will take care of all of the dependents of soldiers 
until the end of the present year. The amendment provides 
for payments for the full year ending June 30, 1917. If at the 
beginning of the next session of Congress there is a shortage in 
the amount appropriated to take care of dependent families, an 
additional sum can be provided in any of the appropriation 
bills. So I think there is no necessity for an increased appro- 
priation at this time. I am heartily in favor of the amendment 
as now agreed upon. I think the amendment ought to be 
adopted in justice to the men both of the Regular Army and of 
the National Guard, and I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted just as it is now before the Senate without further 
amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not see how it is 
possible for any Member of the Senate to assert that $2.000,000 
is ample for the payments both to the dependents of soldiers of 
the National Guard and of the Regular Army. No Member of 
the Senate ever has made any investigation of the matter at 
all. I presume—and I think it is an assumption which we may 
fairly make—that the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House in fixing $2,000,000 as an amount which it would be 
proper to provide for taking care of dependent families of 
guardsmen had some basis for their calculation which led them 
to arrive at that amount. It is a fact that we have made, pre- 
sumably, an additional draft upon the amount that is now to be 
paid out by adding the care of the dependent families of those 
who are in the Regular Army. I do not know how many such 
there are. There may be only a few or there may be many. 
However, since the House determined that $2,000,000 was neces- 
sary to care for the dependent families of guardsmen, and we 
have added to the amount that the Treasury will have to pay 
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out sufficient to take care of the dependent families of another 
class, it seems to me it is fair to assume that some additional 
money will be required, and I ean not quite understand how 
any Senator can say, ex cathedra, that this amount is all that is 
necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that the 
House provided in the bill it passed sufficient for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and the amount was $2,000,000. The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin as it now 
reads provides for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the same 
amount. As I have stated, between now and the ist day of 
January are but five months. Congress will be in session again 
in four months, and I stated that I had no doubt that $2,000,000 
would take care of all needs for the four or five months period. 
If not, the House, has made a great mistake, and instead of 
appropriating $2,000,000 it ought to have appropriated $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000. 

I took it for granted, however, that there had been an esti- 
mate made and that it had been ascertained that $2,000,000 
was sufficient for the full year, as the House bill provided and 
as the amendment will provide if made a part of this appro- 
priation bill. That amount certainly ought to take care of all 
needs for the next four or five months, and then Congress will 
know whether more money will have to be appropriated. The 
War Department will know how many dependents there are by 
that time, and such amount as may be needed can be put in 
any appropriation bill which may be before Congress at that 
time, either a regular bill or a deficiency bill, and I have no 
doubt that if there is a deficiency Congress will provide any 
amount required without a doubt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE]. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to decide. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a division, Mr. President. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected after a 
division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the amendment which I will 
send to the desk. I think it might well go to conference. The 
amendment should come in on page 13, in line 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 18, at the end of line 12, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Provided further, That nothing in this act or previous acts of Con- 
gress shall be construed to prohibit the paying of men enlisted by State 
authorities of any State for militia organization for the purpose of 
bringing said organization up to the minimum necessary to permit of 
the muster in of said organization, from the date of such enlistments 
to the date of muster in or from date of enlistment to date of rejec- 
tion, after Doh oer examination, where such enlisted men are trans- 

Ported to the border from piace of enlistment before such physical 
examination is made. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN]. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 16699) making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with amend- 
ments, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the formal reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, and that it be read for amendment, the 
amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
was, under the subhead “ Permanent establishment,” on paze 
2, line 2, after the word “ professors” to strike out ‘ $26,500” 
and insert “ $27,000: Provided, That any officer of the United 
States Army now holding the position of permanent professor 
at the United States Military Academy who on July 1, 1916, 


should have served not less than 33 years in the Army, one- 
third of which service shall have been as professor and in- 
structor at the Military Academy, shall on that date have the 
rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel in the Army,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of seven professors, $27,000: Provided, That any officer of 
the United States Army now holding the position of permanent pro- 
fessor at the United States Military Academy who on July 1, 1916, 
should have served not less than 33 years in the Army, one-third ot 
which service shall have been as professor and instructor at the Mili- 
tary Academy, shall on that date have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a colonel in the Army. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 13, after “ $462,000,” 
to insert: 

Provided, That whenever a cadet shall fail to pass any required 
examination because deficient in not more than two subjects of in- 
struction he shall have the right to apply for a second examination 
regarding such subjects by making written application therefor to the 
Academic Board within one year after being officially notified of such 
failure. Within 30 days after such sp MEET shall have been 
made, the examination demanded shall be held, and if the cadet being 
otherwise qualified shall pass the same by compliance with the require- 
ments existing at the time of the first examination, he shall be given 


the same credits to which he would have been entitled if he had passed 
such first examination. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, shortly after President Wil- 
son was inaugurated he undertook to regulate affairs in Mexico. 
In pursuance of that object, in August, 1913, he attempted to 
deprive Victoriano Huerta of his office as President by de- 
manding that an election be promptly held to select his suc- 
cessor, at which Huerta should not be a candidate. This sug- 
gestion naturally was declined and led to a series of events, 
during which the President endeavored to drive Huerta from 
his position, first by pacific and persuasive means; then, on 
February 3, 1914, by lifting the embargo on arms so that 
Huerta’s opponents, Villa and Carranza, could more effectively 
wage the kind of warfare they were carrying on, although he 
had in the previous August, in a message to Congress, declared— 

I shall follow the best practice of nations in the matter of neutrality 
by forbidding the exportation of arms or munitions of war of any kind 
from the United States to any part of the Republic of Mexico—a policy 
suggested by several interesting precedents and certainly dictated by 
many manifest considerations of practical expediency. We can not, in 
the circumstances, be the partisans of either party to the contest that 
— distracts Mexico or constitute ourselves the virtual umpire between 

em 8 
and eventually by the use of the Navy at Vera Cruz. He 
finally succeeded, but left Mexico torn by the contentions of 
rival factions striving for supremacy. The result of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts was disorder and turmoil, where there had, at 
least, been the semblance of authority. He succeeded in depos- 
ing Huerta, but left distracted Mexico in the terrible agonies 
of factional strife, 

By the beginning of 1915 he apparently despaired of good 
results coming from his meddling and decided to abandon 
further interference. He so declared in a speech at Indian- 
apolis on the 8th of January, 1915, when he said: 

I want to say a word about Mexico—or not so much about Mexico as 
about our attitude toward Mexico. I hold it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple that every people has the right to determine its own form of 
government. * * It is none of my business and it is none of 
hae business how long they take in determining it. It is none of my 

usiness and it is none of yours how they go about the business. 
* + © And, so far as my influence goes, while I am President 
nobody shall interfere with them. 

* * * * * * * 

Have not European nations taken as long as they wanted and spilt 
as much blood as they pleased in settling their affairs, and shall we 
deny that to Mexico because she is weak? 

This was the President's thought at the beginning of that 
year. But it did not last long. By June he was again all for 
interference, and on June 2 he issued a warning to the leaders 
of the Mexican factions, which was telegraphed to the Ameri- 
can consular officers in Mexico for circulation, in which he re- 
cited the disastrous effects his policy had brought upon that 
country and declared that Mexico was starving and without a 
government. He said that— 
in these circumstances the people and Goyernment of the United States 
can not stand indifferently by. 

And ended by declaring: 

I therefore publicly and very solemnly call upon the leaders of 
factions in Mexico to act, to act together, and to act promptly for the 
relief and redemptien of their prostrate country. I feel it to be my 
duty to tell them that, if they can not accommodate their differences 
and unite for this great purpose within a very short time, this Govern- 
ment will be constrained to decide what means should be employed by 
the 3 States in order to help Mexico save herself and serve her 
people. 

To this solemn but unsought advice the factional leaders in 
Mexico—each in the field at the head of armed forces, engaged 
in a desperate struggle where death was the result of failure 
and no quarter was given—naturally paid no attention. They 
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preferred to take his other advice, that they were entitled to 
spill all the blood they wanted and as long as they wanted, and 
flouted alvice from a man who only a few months before had 
declared that— 

So far as my influence goes. while I am President nobody shall in- 
terfere with them. 

To get out of the undignified position in which Mr. Wilson 
now found himself, he invited representatives of several of the 
South American States to join in his interference. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and on the 11th of August, 1915, this so- 
called A B C council issued an appeal 
to generals, governors, and other Mexican leaders— 
inviting them to meet— 
elther in person or by delegates, far from tbe sound of cannon, and 
with no cther Doiras n save the thought of 17 afflicted land, there 
to exchange ideas and to determine the fate of the country— 
and announced that they would expect a tens within 10 days. 
Gen, Villa and those associated with him agreed to the confer- 
ence. Carranza and his followers declined. This third effort to 
dictate a settlement of Mexican affairs by a man who had an- 
nounced 
while I am President nobody shall interfere— 
was also a failure. 

It had been carried on with great pomp and circumstance, 
Representatives of the press had vigilantly watched the meet- 
ings that were held and filled their papers with surmises and 
conjectures of what was being done. When it was all over, 
Mexican affairs were still going on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. It was an awkward position for the President of one 
of the great nations of the world, and the failure was doubtless 
as galling to his pride as this succession of vacillating policies 
was disgusting to the people whom he represented. 

Something had to be done to save his prestige, so on October 
19, 1915, the President adopted a fourth method of interfer- 
ence, and the Secretary of State issued the following communi- 
SHA DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, October 19, 1915. 

Y Dean MR. ARREDONDO: It is my ty aap to inform you that the 
President of fhe United States takes’ th opportunity of exi 
recognition to the de facto government of Meee of which Gen, Venus- 
tiano Carranza is the chief executive. 

The Government of the United States will be pleased to receive 
formally in Washington a d mane . of the de facto 
government as soon as it sha 3 Gen. Carranza to designate and 
appoint such representative; and, reciprocally the Government of the 
United States, will accredit to the de facto government a diplomatic 
representative as soon as the President has had opportunity to designate 
such representative. 

T should appreciate it it you conld find it possible to communicate this 
information to Gen. Carranza at your earliest convenience. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
ROBERT LANSING. 

The reasons for this selection were never adequately put before 
the American people. It had not become apparent that Mr. 
Carranza had obtained such a commanding position in Mexican 
affairs as would justify this selection of him as an ally of the 
United States. Nevertheless I think the great majority of our 
people, though in ignorance of the circumstances, hoped the 
selection was justified and that the President had adequate 
reasons for believing Mr. Carranza to be a capable and upright 
man who would be able to restore order with the support of our 
Government, 

This was the situation when Congress convened in December. 
The Republican Members of the Senate had heretofore for the 
most part deliberately refrained from discussing this Mexican 
situation. They had felt it their patriotic duty to give the 
President as free a hand as possible toward selving the unhappy 
situation in which he had put himself. But he had now taken 
a decisive step. The negotiations, if any, leading to it had 
been carried on in secrecy, and they felt it was a proper time 
to have a full and frank statement made by the administration, 
Accordingly, when Congress assembled after the Christmas 
holidays, on January 6, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fat] introduced a resolution, which was unanimously passed 
by the Senate, requesting full information about Mexican affairs, 
and specifying 10 aspects of the subject for special attention. 

The answer to this request was delayed five weeks. until the 
12th of February, and when received—though admitting that the 
data were voluminous—the reply made by Mr. Lansing was of 
the briefest character, occupying only 5 small pages, and with 
supplementary explanatory documents 46 pages. The answer to 
one of the questions. however, is interesting in connection with 
subsequent events. As to question 4, Mr. Lansing said: 

As to the ability of the de facto government to fulfill its promises 
to protect lives and properties along the border, the undersigned has 
the honor to call your attention to the fact that since assurances in this 


were given to this Government by the de facto government 
the disturbances along the border have in a large measure ceased. In 


this connection a copy of a letter from the Secretary of War, dated 


10, 127 00 (inclosure No. 5), and copies of weekly reports Nos, 
lao and 148 for the weeks ending January 1 and J enuan T 15 1916, 
War Department, concernin: meral con 8 alo 5 
(inclosures 


bo Mexican border Nos. 5A and s ave hereto sopone 
It will seen from these reports that conditions along the bo. 


are 1 1 normal. 
In respect to the evidence in the possession of this Government of 


the ability of the de facto government of Mexico to fulfill its promises 
and obligations relative to > protecting American lives and property — 
Mexico, the department's information indicates that the de facto 


ernment is now in control of all but a few sections of Manes and at 
— . it 5 witht the terri hich it t — 
e e, sa a the ter itors whic contro 
it is affording, in all the circumatan uate protection 
to, the lives and property of E american citing mo Nao £ 
The inclosures referred to are reports confirming these states 
ments that conditions were normal. They are from various 
laces along the border for the weeks ending January 1 and 
uary 15, saying: 
Nothing of importance to report. 
Conditions have remained normal during the week. 
The past week has been yery quiet. 


I ask ‘permission at this point to have printed as a part of 
my remarks inclosures Nos. 5, 5A, and 5B, heretofore referred to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). With- 
out objection, it will be so. ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
IInclosure No. 5.1 
Secretary of War to Secretary of State, 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 10, 1916. 
The Secretary of War presents his compliments to the honorable the 
Secretary of State, and incloses, in 8 with the verbal uest 
made this date oy. the Chief. Division of Mexiean Affairs, additional 
copies of Report 146 of general conditions along the Mexican border 
based on ee reports of ag oy es 1916. from the local military 
upon. ation. received from all other 


sources, anh Report” naag 148. of similar conditions for the week ending 
January 15, 


just emerging m. years of do- 


ttiie: No. 5A.) 
Weekly report of general conditions. 

Weekly report of generat conditions along the Mexican border, based 
on weekly reports of Ja annary, 1, 1916, from the local military command- 
ing officers and upon ormation, received from all sources to date: 

BROWNSVILLE. 

The commanding officer Brownsv:lle Cavalry, patrol district, reports: 

BS age: of tm 2 to re port.“ sit x EPH 

The commanding officer, Brownsville subdistrict, reports as Sige te 
“Absolate quiet prevailed during the week ending December 31, 1915. 
A number of families who went over into Wanton with their furniture, 
stock, and other belongings during the height of the bandit trouble 
have returned to this side with ir belongings. From —.— e 
ances conditions have assumed their normal state along the bo: 

HARLINGEN. 

The erg subsdsstrict of Harlingen, reports: Nona 
ing of special in to report. The Mexicans who ped ted to 
cross the river near ries Indios the last week were not bandits, and 
their attempt has no. sienificance. 

Los Indios: “Two Mexicans were apprehended December 26 whl 
attempting to cross the Rio Grande —— Mexico below San Benito 
pump. Two other Mexicans were seater 8 27. jean 
nile 3 to roms eee the Ha * 8 other near 

nito Re? above was e subject of a special re- 
port dated t Rin 1 Instant. 

Mercedes Headgate: The past week has been very quiet. There is 
cag pre 5 U. a Pal Nothing extraordinary 

ndrum's ne oma: ha 
pened in this sector “during the period.” * 5 
San Pedro Ranch, San Benito? No unusual oceurrences.“ 


Santa Maria: “All N 
Twenty-sixth Infantry. Harlingen, reports: 


commandi 


arlin 


commanding 
Conditions aos. sS 

Iercedes > “ Conditions have intao api Gen ore during the week.“ 
Mission: Following from commandin ä In fan- 
a ‘the ending Janu- 


1 “Conditions remained normal 1 —— 
1. Two famities = ted to Mexico during the week and 74 
families of 134 persons immigrated to the United States during the same 


The commanding officer, Cavalry ca at Ley reports: “Cond 
tions have continued normal durin; . pa y 


FORT piper RIO poe 
“Conditions have remained normal during the past week.“ 
LAREDO. 
The command general, Second B : “Conditions in 
this district 83 uiet durin: de deck 
The commanding officer, Fort Melntosh, Sco „Everything has 
remained quiet in this district during the past wee 


BAGLE PASS, 


The commanding officer. Seventeenth Infantry, reports: Nothing has 
to repo t on berder conditions during “the 8 s 
The commanding oficer, detachment Fourteenth Cavalry, Eagle Pass, 


ormal in this — rs 
DEL RIO. 
„Nothing of importance to. report.” 
WESTERN Texas CAVALRY PATROL DISTRICP. 
MARPA. 


Quiet bas maintained throughout 
le facto Mexican Govers ment ae 


reports: Conditions remain normal 


300 men, 150 of whom are regulars a 
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EIGHTH BRIGADR. 
FORT BLISS, EL PASO. 


The following report) dated January 2, 1916, was received from the 
commanding — Eighth Brigade: “ The garrison of Juarez, having 
been transferred Carranzista con there were 800 Mexican (Car- 
ranza) soldiers ear there from Chihuahua on the 29th ultimo. About 
2.300 Carranza soldiers with and camp followers were disem- 
barked at Polen on the 30th ultimo and marched into Juarez from that 
int without incident. Gen. Obregon left El Paso on the Ist instant 
‘or Chihuahua. The whereabouts of Gen. Villa continues to be un- 
— Conditions in this vicinity seem to be peaceful, and it Is 
rted that most of the ex-Villa troops have been mustered out, paid 

„ and returned to their homes.“ 


COLUMBUS. 
“The Villista forces at Palo Mexico, and the Border Gate have 
transferred their allegiance to the government.” 


HACHITA, 


“ Border conditions in thi A ae district for week ending January 
1, 1916, have remained no 


DOUGLAS. 
mee foliowin: L popes _ po Ripia Sa . was received from the 
ng o rigade 
oe Military cutest — and about Agua Prieta there have been no 
military movements of any kind. emai reigns to the south and south- 
rr been received during the past 


week. 
Business outlook: Train service between Douglas and Nacozarl was 
coro on Saturda 3 1. The large bridges eee! were burned 
tempo — nomad and it is expected that the r ex goes 
traffic wall be 3 within *. or five =P: Practically all of the 
mining people who were compelled to leave Sonora on account of the 
Villa 2 have returned to Lacy mines, the Nacozari 
— them free transportation sou 
It is expected that the whcle State ae Sonora will be normal within 
a week or 10 days 
“With the — . of the railroad there were heavy shi nts of 
Smelter in e Monte- 


Merasa 
Sar 1, was received from the com- 
manding officer of this Bong = ae of importance has occurred 
the week. mines and furnaces of the 
Co. are 7 full operation. The Southern 


The following report, dated 


Pacific de Mexico Railroad ts er . To on both the Cananea and 
Nogales branches. On December 915, Gen. Gavira, with his 
briga was ed by way of the El Tach a omiaa Dal Bale 
road from Naco, mora. to layas, N. 


Mex., . route to Juarez. 
Each of the two sections of the train carrying t hese Mexican troops 
was accompanied by one commissioned officer and eight men of my 


[Inclosure 5B.] 
EFFECT border. 


Wee report of ae e Mexican border, based 
on w y reports of January 18. 1916, from ‘the local military com- 
eee tion ved from all sources to 

te: 

BROWNSVILLE, 


The commnding officer, Brownsville Cavalry patrol district, reports 
as follows: “Arout 15 wagonloads of furniture came over the me 
week, with Mexican families returning to the United States, which 
shows to some extent increased confidence in the stablilty of present 


conditions.” 

The commanding officer, subdistrict of Brownsville, reports as fol- 
lows: Bl denn be 5 ual developed during the week. Conditions nor- 
mal. thdrewal of the squadron of the Twelfth Cavalry 
from the ce dest in pe opinion, is responsible for the several rumors 
of bandit movements across the ner Pio residents of the lower val- 
Tey up: to. the Bis, Granda- WIN withdrawal of any troops from 
the 1 n any — aoe of troops away from this 
locality will, epee doubt, on a new crop of rumors.” 


HARLINGEN, 
The commanding officer, Twenty-sixth Infantry, reports “ conditions 


quict during the 

The commanding officer, Sixth Cavalry, : “No disturbances 
due to bandits this week. It Is said that el Garcia, from near 
El Soliseno Rancho, te Santa > was g to enlist men 
to make a raid into Uni (States and offered a ar a day as wages. 


Ge failed to get any 
MERCEDES. 
“ Conditions have remained normal during the period in this section.” 
MISSION. 


The commanding officer, Twenty-eighth Infantry reports: “ Condi- 
tions remained normal in this district during the week ending Jan 
16, 1916. During this week one family emigrated to „Mexico and 
= of 80 persons immigrated to the United States. 
The co! ing officer of the Cavalry camp at Mission reports: 
“Conditions have continued normal during the past week.” 
FORT RINGGOLD, RIO GRANDE, 


Report not received, 
LAREDO. 


The following re — Janua 15, was received from the — 
manding — Brigade: ditions in and around 
have remained qui 8 unchanged for the 

— out of . ̃ OYLAR in 

ty of Mexico and in the towns between there and our border. 
There are now two cases of typhus in Laredo in the city pesthouse. 
Up to date there have been five cases, one of which died and two re- 


cove 
command officer, Fort McIntosh, reports: Everythin 
M Berig te ie aa d ct during the past week.” * 


4 EAGLE PASS. 


The commanding officer, Seventeenth Infantry, reports: “ ‘Nothing 
bas occurred to report on border conditions during the week.” 

The commanding officer, detachment, Fourteenth Cavalry, Eagle Pass, 
reports: “ Conditions remain normal in this district.” 


DEI RIO. 
“ Conditions remain normal in this vicinity.” 
WESTERNS TEXAS CAVALRY PATROL DISTRICT, 
MARFA. 


“Nothing of importance to report. Things haye remained quiet 
throughout the entire district during the pást Week. 


COLUMBUS. 


The n of this station reports as mma: “Tt is 
reported that the nzista forces at Palomas, Mexico, have been re- 
enforced by about 50 cavalrymen and 30 infantrymen.” 


HACHITA, 


Border conditions in this patrol district for the week ending Janu- 
ary 15, 1916, have remained normal.” 


DOUGLAS, 


The following report, dated J 1 1916, was recei from the 
commanding officer. Second Ca N buns = g 

“Military situation : On Juneary 13. 150 men —.— Col. Quevedo, left 
Agua Prieta for Casas Grandes, to cooperate with other Carranza forces 
said to have been sent irom Juarez, Maj. Campbell, in command of the 
garrison at Agua Prieta, gave strict o lers to Col. Quevedo that there 
should be no raiding of the country througa which his troops passed 
and to exterminate any Villa soldiers found. 

* . situation : rea — Douglas, in the Nacozari and Mocte- 
8 cts, great activi reported. Mining men are returning 

open up thelr pr properti Br} it is is probable large shipments will be 
— In future. hotel at Nacozart is crowded and means 
are being taken to increase the eecummodations, on account of the 
heavy traffic ted in the spring. 

The commandin ng cers 8 8 reports: “ Conditions have 
this vicinity during the week.” 

NACO. 

“All bas — quiet from a military standpoint in this vicinity dur- 
ing the week. 

Mr. LIPPITT. While the information thus given is very 
meager, it so happened that the country was to receive additional 
and very interesting information lateron. And bearing these dates 
in mind—the reeognition of Carranza on October 19, 1915. and 
the first half of January as a time when conditions were quiet 
and normal on the border—I now want to turn to this later 
source of information. This January condition of good order 
did not continue, if it ever existed. Turbulence continued 
and grew worse in Mexico and along the border, finally culminat- 
ing in the Villa raid on Columbus, March 9, and his pursuit by 
American troops. The President explained this expedition by 
announcing on March 21 that— 

As has already been announced, the expedition into Mexico was 
ordered under an agreement with the de facto government of Mexico 
for the single purpose of taking the bandit Villa. 


. * * * * — . 
And that the expedition would— 
retire from Mexican territory so soon as that object is accomplished. 
The expedition did not succeed in taking the bandit Villa and 
finally came to a standstill, but the troops were not withdrawn; 
so that on May 22—more than two months after the troops 
went over the border—Carranza sent a note to Mr. Wilson 
protesting against- the eontinuance of American troops in 
Mexico, declaring that the expedition had not been undertaken 
with his consent, and demanding the immediate withdrawal of 


American troops in accordance with Mr. Wilson's promise. 


The United States delayed its answer to this communication 
for nearly a month, but on June 20 sent a reply which from 
many points of view is a most extraordinary document. It 
is an arraignment and criticism of the administration of Mr. 
Wilson’s choice for the head of the Mexican Government, Car- 
ranza, such that if it had been made by any of his Republican 
opponents would have been considered an act of extreme parti- 
sanship. No more complete evidence of the impropriety of that 
choice could be offered and, considering the conditions it de- 
scribes and declares existed in Mexico at the time of the recog- 
nition of Carranza on October 9, 1915, and its description of 
conditions in January, 1916, the period Congress was told that 
quiet and order reigned there, calls for some explanation. I 
quote the third paragraph of this note of June 20: 


It would be tedious to recount instance after Instance, outrage after 
outrage, a ty after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature and extent 
of the widespread conditions of lawlessness and violence w. have 
prevailed. the past nine months in particular— 


Notice this is September 20, one month before Carranza was 


the frontier of the United States along the lower Rio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American territory and depreda- 
tions and murders on American soll by Mexican bandits, who have 
taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, some- 
times Bar ng American citizens across the international boundary with 
the American garrisons have been attacked at night, 


ppe soldiers killed, and their equipment and horses stolen; Ameri- 
, property stolen and destroyed, and 


ean ranches have been raided 


American trains wrecked and plundered. The attacks on Brownsville, 
Red House Ferry, Progreso post office, and Las Paladas, all occurring 
during September last, are typical. 


This is the language in which the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansing, Is describing conditions that existed during the month 
preceding the recognition of Carranza. Now, see who is respon- 
sible for these attacks. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should prefer not to be interrupted for a 
few minutes, At the conclusion of my remarks I shall be very 
glad to answer any question that the Senator from Nebraska 
may wish to put. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. LIPPITT (reading)— 


In these attacks on American territory Carranzista adherents, and 
even Carranzista soldiers, took part in the looting, 8 and killing. 
Not only were these murders characterized — ruthless brutality, but 
uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. Representations were 
made to Gen. za, and he was emphatically requested to stop 
these reprehensible acts in a section which he has long claimed to be 
under the complete domination of his authority. Notwithstanding these 
representations and the promise of Gen. Nafarrette to prevent attacks 
along the international boundary, in the following month of October— 


And this is the month in which, on the 19th, Carranza was 
recognized. 


A renin train was wrecked by bandits and several persons killed 
7 miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was made upon United 
States troops at the same place several days later. Since these attacks 
leaders of the bandits, well known both to Mexican civil and military 
authorities as well as to American officers, have been enjoying with im- 

nity the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. o far has the 
ndifference of the de facto government to these atrocities gone that 
some of these leaders, as I am advised, have received not aay, the pro- 
tection of that government but encouragement and aid as well. 


This is a description of conditions that were existing for a 
few weeks preceding and apparently following Carranza's recog- 
nition by this country. It appears that Carranza adherents and 
soldiers were looting, burning, and killing with ruthless bru- 
tality and perpetrating uncivilized acts of mutilation; that in 
spite of representations emphatically made to him they did not 
cease, and that even in the month of October a passenger train 
was wrecked and several persons killed near Brownsville; and 
that although the leaders of the bandits who committed the 
acts were well known to the Mexican authorities, they were en- 
joying their liberty with impunity in the towns of northern 
Mexico— 


a section which he (Carranza) has long claimed to be under the com- 
plete domination of his authority. 


It is impossible to suppose that the American Government, 
which now urges these facts as an accusation against Carranza, 
was not aware of them at the time he was recognized by this 
Government. In view of the existence of such facts, proclaimed 
by the unimpeachable authority of the American Department of 
State, the approval of Carranza and his acts as evidenced by 
his recognition, becomes one of the most extraordinary incidents 
in American history. 

The note gives other interesting information, however—in- 
formation as to the condition of affairs in-the month of Janu- 
ary, 1916, during the time, as the Senate was informed, con- 
ditions were normal and quiet on the Mexican border. I read 
from the fourth paragraph of Mr. Lansing's note of June 20: 


hn eg 1 55 American persons and property within Mexican 
urisdiction have n still more numerous. For example, on 
anuary 3 troops were requested to punish the bands of outlaws which 
looted the Cusi mining property 80 miles west of Chihuahua, but no 
effective results came from this uest. During the following week 
the bandit Villa, with his band of about 200 men, was operating with- 
out opposition between Rubio and Santa Ysabel, a fact well known to 
Carranzista authorities. Meanwhile a pa of unfortunate Americans 
started by train from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after havin 
received assurances from the Carranzista authorities in the State o 
Chihuahua that the country was safe and that a guard on the train was 
not necessary. The Americans held passports or safe conducts issued 
by authorities of the de facto government. On January 10 the train 
was stopped by Villa bandits and 18 of the American party were 
stripped of their clothing and shot in cold blood, in what is now known 
as “the Santa Ysabel massacre.” Gen. Carranza stated to the agent of 
the Department of State that he had issued orders for the immediate 
pursuit, capture, and punishment of those responsible for this atrocious 
erime. * © Assurances were also given by Mr. Arredondo, pre- 
sumably under instructions from the de facto government, that the 
murderers would be brought to justice, and that 1 would also be 
taken to remedy the lawless conditions existing in the State of Durango. 
It is true that Villa, Castro, and Lopez were publicly declared to 
outlaws and subject to apprehension and execution, but, so far as 
known, only a single man personally connected with this massacre has 
been brought to justice by Mexican authorities. 


So we now have this description of conditions that were 
existing during the month of January, when, as the Senate was 
informed, conditions were quiet and normal. 

There is one more interesting fact that is worthy of attention 
in this remarkable message. In the note of Carranza, to which 
this is a reply, he declared that if the American troops were 
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not withdrawn he would have to resort to an appeal to arms. 
The American reply, on June 20, declared: If— 

the de facto government of Mexico is pleased to ignore this obligation 
and to believe that “in case of a — — to retire. these H there 
is no further recourse than to defend its territory by an appeal to arms,” 
the Government of the United States would surely be lacking in sin- 
ecrity and friendship if it did not frankly impress upon the de facto 
government that the execution of this threat will lead to the gravest 
consequences, 


I suppose nobody will question that in this statement Presi- 
dent Wilson meant war. No other interpretation can be put 
upon the expression “ gravest consequences.” It was so inter- 
preted by the press and by the people generally, and the fecling 
was reflected in the activities of commercial markets and the 
prices of securities. It was apparently so intended by the 
administration, for militiamen were hastily summoned from 
their homes, our forces mobilized, entrained, and hurried to the 
border at great expense to the Treasury and inconvenience to 
the men; and Senator Sroxx, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee, announced to the press that hope of peace 
ful settlement was gone. (Washington Jost, June 26.) 

But what did the Mexican Government do? On June 21, the 
very next day after the American message was delivered, 
troops of Carranza, under the command of Gen, Gomez, at Car- 
rizal met in battle a troop of American Cavalry advancing to 
attack, defeated them, killed several of them, captured others, 
und dispersed the balance. Here is Capt. Morey’s account of 
what occurred: 

CARRIZAL, MEXICO, June 21, 1916, 9.15 a. m. 
To commanding officer, Ojo Federico: 

My troops reached Ojo Q . m., 0. 

1 — Troop. — Capt. N 71 — 1 Boyd's ph Aer 


marched my troop in rear for Carrizal at 4.15 a. m., reaching open feld 
to southeast of town at 6.30 a. m. 


written message t Capt. Boya could 
have a conference, Ca Boyd feared an ambush. 
the impression that the Mexicans would run as soon as we fired. 

We formed for attack, his intention being to move up to the line of 
about 120 Mexicans on the edge of the town, We formed C Troop on 
the left in line of skirmishers, one platoon of K Troop on right of 
nuo gee another K Troop platoon on extreme right, echeloned a little 

o the rear. 

Wnen we were within 300 e the Mexicans opened fire, and a 
strong one, before we fired a shot; then we opened up. They did not 
run. To make a long account short, after about an hour's fire. in 
which both troo had advanced, C Troop to position of Mexican 
machine gun, and K Troop closing in slightly to the left. We were 
very busy on the right keeping off a flank attack. A group of Mexicans 
left town, went around our rear, and led our horses off at a gallop. 

At about 9 o'clock one platoon of K Troop, which was on our right, 
fell back. Sergeant said he could not stay there. Both platoons fell 
back about 1, yards to the west, and then, together with some men 
of C Troop who were there, these men scattered. 

I was slightly wounded. Capt. Boyd, a man told me, was killed. 
Nothing was seen of Lieut. Adair after fight started, so man I saw 


stated. 
I am hiding in a hole 2,000 


a from field and have one other 
wounded man and three men with me. 


Money, Captain. 

So Carranza did exactly what Mr. Wilson told him would be 
followed by “the gravest consequences.” Now, what have the 
gravest consequences been? On June 24 Mr. Arredondo delivered 
to the American Government a curt acknowledgment and justi- 
fication of the Carrizal affair, with the information that he had 
captured 17 American soldiers, and on the 25th we replied, say- 
ing the note evidently was— 


intended as a formal avowal of deliberately hostile action against the 
forces of the United States— 


And asking would they please release the prisoners and the 
property of the United States and kindly let us know what 
they intended to do next. This is the correspondence as printed 
in the Washington Post of June 26: 

With the permission of the Senate, I will not read that, but 
will ask that it will be included in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NOTE TO CARRANZA DEMANDING THR RELEASE OF UNITED STATES 

PRISONERS AND STATEMENT OF HIS ATTITUDE, 

The text of the note to the Mexican de facto government, transmitted 
yesterday to James Linn Rodgers, al representative of the Amert- 
can Government in Mexico City, says: 

“Mr. Arredondo yesterday delivered to this Government the following 
communication : 

“*T am directed by ay Government to inform your excefency, with 
reference to the Carrizal incident, that the chief executive, through the 
Mexican war department, gave orders to Gen. Jacinto B. Trevino not to 
permit American forces from Gen, Pershing’s column to advance farther 
south nor to move either east or west from the points where they are 
located, and to oppose new incursions of American soldiers into Mexican 
territory. These orders were brought by Gen. Trevino to the attention 
of Gen. Pershing, who acknowledged the receipt of the communication 
relative thereto, On the 22d instant, as your excellency knows, an 
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American force moved eastward quite far from its base, notwithstand- 
ing the above orders, and was engaged by Mexican troops at Carrizal, 


State of Chihuahua. As a result of the encounter, several men on 
both sides were killed and wounded and 17 American soldiers were 
made prisoners.“ 
STATEMENT TO CARRANZA, 
“ You are hereby instructed to hand to the minister of foreign rela- 


to inform you that the Government of the United States expects an 
eariy statement from your Government as to the course of action it 
wishes the Goverument of the United States to understand it has de- 
termined upon, and that it also expects that this statement be made 
through the usual diplomatic channels and not through subordinate 
military commanders.’ " 

Mr. STONE. Is the Senator reading literally from the 
letter sent to Carranza? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LIPPITT. When I began my remarks I suggested that 
I shoul¢ prefer to be allowed to finish them. 

Mr. STONE. That is all right. I was not here when the 
Senator began. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will not be long. 

Mr. STONE. But I was wondering whether the Senator was 
quoting literally from the diplomatic letter. When the Senator 
has finished, I hope he will kindly let us know. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Carranza was graciously pleased to accede 
to this demand for the return of the captured soldiers, and a 
few ‘lays later they were released, but without their arms, 
without ‘their uniforms, and in all kinds of nondescript cos- 
tumes. 

Having obtained this much, Mr. Wilson grew bold again and 
apparently remembered about the bodies of the soldiers that 
were killed, and on June 29—eight days after their death—our 
consul at El Paso was informed by Gen. Trevino that we could 
have these bodies if we wanted to go after them, but we must 
pay all expenses. The announcement, as printed in the New 
York Times of June 80, is as follows: 


ODREGON GIVES PERMISSION FOR REMOVAL OF BODIES OF AMERICAN 
TROOPERS WHO WERE SLAIN AT CARRIZAL, 


Mexico CITY, June 29. 

Minister of War Obregon to-day instructed Gen. Trevino, the Mexi- 
can commander at Chihuahua, to inform Consul Garcia at El Paso 
that no impediment would be placed in the way of the American au- 
thorities If they desired to remove the bodies of the American troopers 
killed at Carrizal to American territory for burial. 

The correspondence between Obi m and Trevino arose from a re- 
quest of Gen. Bell, commander at Paso, that the Mexican Govern- 
ment deliver the ies for burial. Gen. Obregon informed Gen. 
Trevino that the expense for the transfer of the bodies to the United 
States must be borne by the American Government. 

So this is the situation. No request for the disavowal of this 
attack has been made, so far as the public has been informed; 
no demand for reparation has been made; no “ grave conse- 
quences” of any kind have come to Carranza. But, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Carranza celebrated American Independence Day, 
July 4, 1916, by sending another note to the American Govern- 
ment, couched in pacificatory terms, but again demanding the 
withdrawal of American troops; and on July 8 the Secretary of 
State replied, assuring Carranza— 
of the sincere gratification of my Government at the frank statement 
of the difficulties which have unfortunately arisen in our relations— 
and of our desire for the— 
continuance of cordial relations, 

Since then what the newspapers describe as parleys have been 
going on in secret between the State Department and representa- 
tives of Mexico. 

Mr. Wilson began his relations with Mexico by refusing to 
recognize and insisting upon deposing Huerta, because he had 
injured the Mexican people in causing the death of Madera. 
He then assisted and coordinated with Villa in spite of his 
murder of Benton and his tong list of brutal and fiendish out- 
rages. He has now recognized Carranza, who, in Mr. Lausing's 
indictment, for more than nine months immediately preceding 
and since recognition, has been guilty of “outrage after out- 
rage, atrocity after atrocity”; of “ murders characterized by 
ruthless brutality”; and “uncivilized. acts of mutilation” 
against American citizens, who ignored his call upon the “ lead- 


ers of factions to act together and to act promptly ”; and who 
has, in defiance of his threat of “ gravest consequences,” met 
and defeated American troops in battle, and Mr. Wilson is 
now in conference with him, and rejoicing in “ the continuance 
of cordial relations” with a man of this record and character. 
Three years ago, in his message to Congress on August 27, 1913, 
Mr. Wilson said: : 

We should let everyone who assumes to exercise authority in an 
part of Mexico know in the most unequivocal way that we shoul 
vigilantly watch the fortunes of those Americans who can not get away, 
and shall hold those responsible for their sufferings and losses to a 
definite reckoning. ‘That can be and will be made plain beyond the pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding. 

Since then he has demanded salutes to our flag which have 
not been fired; he has engaged the Navy in war at Vera Cruz, 
involving the death of sailors and marines; and engaged the 


a | Army in war at Carrizal involving the death of our officers and 


soldiers. He admits the continual murder and brutal outrage 
of our citizens, but instead of calling those responsible for such 
things to a “ definite reckoning,” establishes “ cordial relations” 
with them. He boastfully proclaims what “he can and will 
do” one minute, and threatens “gravest consequences” the 
next, but sucks the force from both by declaring in between 
times that he “is too proud to fight” and that it is “none 
of our business” what they do, anyway. And the result of it 
all is that our patriotic young men are taken away from their 
families and affairs to mark time in the heat of the Mexican 
border, while he waits watchfully to decide which way he will 
jump next, and he calls all this “serving the Mexican people.” 

I ask permission in connection with my remarks to publish the 
description of the withdrawal of the embargo on arms as it was 
received in Mexico and was described in the volume by Mrs. 
Nelson O'Shaughnessy entitled “A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“ FEBRUARY 1—10.30 P. ar. 


“ To-night has come the long-feared cable from Washington 
stating that the President.intends to raise the embargo on arms 
and ammunition. The note was for Nelson’s special informa- 
tion, not for delivery to the foreign office yet, but the hour will 
come when he will have to gird himself to do the deed. It has 
been sent to every chancery in Europe, where it will raise a 
storm, to blow hard or not, according to the amount of material 
investments in Mexico. We scarcely know what to think; we 
are dazed and aghast. I am glad that a few hours at least must 
elapse before the facts will get out. I shall hardly dare to ven- 
ture forth unveiled. Courteous as the Mexicans have been to 
Nelson and myself, some day, in face of the terrible catastrophes 
we have brought upon them, their patience must fail. This act 
will not establish the rebels in Mexico City or anywhere else, but 
will indefinitely prolong this terrible civil war and swell the tide 
of the blood of men and women, ‘and the children—oh, my 
brothers.” 

“I think Wimelmstrasse. Downing Street, Quai d'Orsay, Ball- 
platz, and all the other ministeres will pick many a flaw in the 
President's document; but what can they do except anathematize 
us behind our backs?” 

“ FEBRUARY 2. 


“My first thought on awaking this morning was of the ir- 
remediable catastrophe threatening this beautiful land. Nelson 
says he thinks Huerta will disregard it, as he has disregarded 
all other moves of Mr. Wilson, but it can be nothing but a further 
source of terrible embarrassment.” 


“ FEBRUARY 3—11 A. M. 

The second telegram has just come, saying that the President 
intends within a few hours to raise the embargo, and that N, 
is to inform all Americans and foreigners. I keep repeating to 
myself, God! God! God!“. A generation of rich and poor alike 
will be at the mercy of the hordes that will have new strength 
and means to fight and eat and pillage and rape their way 
through the country.” 

“ There will be a stampede of people leaving town to-night and 
to-morrow but those in the interior, what of them? There is 
sure to be violent anti-American demonstration, especially. in 
out-of-the-way places.” 


12.30. 
“The news previously leaked out from Vera Cruz last night. 


Nothing gets out from the embassy, as our staff all happen to 
know how to keep their counsel. It is what Mr. Lind has 


wanted for months, and I suppose the news wa; too satisfactory 
to keep. You will read it in to-morrow’s Paris Herald and the 
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Journal de Geneve. Don't worry about us. We will have first- 
class safeguard if Huerta declares war. He may not. It is 
his policy, and a strong one it has been, to ignore Washington’s 
proclamations. Or the other hand, he will have no intention 
of being caught by Villa, like a rat in a hole; and war witl. us 
may seem to him a glorious solution of his problems. Villa 
and Carranza will not arrive in the city together. No street 
is broad enough to permit the double entry of their contrary 
passions, violence, and greed. 

“Ts is ‘to laugh’ when Villa is thanked publicly and offi- 
cially for his kind promises in regard to life and property in 
the north.” 


“ FEBRUARY 8d—Evening. 

“A busy day—as you can well imagine. N. had to inform the 
various legations. I went down town with him for luncheon, 
a thing I never do. We met the Spanish minister driving up 
the Paseo in his victoria—a pathetic figure. He has had so much 
worry and heartbreak over the situation and has been so help- 
less in the face of the disasters which have befallen his na- 
tionals that he is beyond surprise. Upon hearing the news he 
merely made a tired gesture of acquiescence. To him the raising 
of the embargo was, doubtless, only one more inexplicable thing. 
Von Hintze was out, and we next stopped at the French lega- 
tion, just opposite the German. Eyguesseparsse, the secretary, 
possessed of one of the mos* elegant silhouettes in the world, 
was more than polite, but quite impassive, as he came out with 
Nelson to speak a word to me. He is married to a handsome 
young Mexican—the sister of Rincon Gaillardo, Marques de 
Guadalupe—whose time, strength, money, and life, if need be, 
are at the disposition of his country. 

“When we got to the restaurant in Plateros, the most public 
and alarm-allaying spot we could think of, the newspaper men 
assailed N. with questions. The ‘story’ that they are after is 
what the relations of Huerta would be to N. and the embassy, 
and they announce that they were not going to let the chargé 
out of their sight. 

“After lunch, at which Mr. S. joined us, we went to the 
British Legation. N. gave Sir L. the news while I walked in 
the garden with Lady C., both of us wilted with nerves on edge. 
I came home, rested for a few minutes, and then dressed and 
went out to fulfill my afternoon program of calls, turning up 
late for bridge at Madame Simon's. She asked me squarely, 
though in the politest of French, ‘What is your Government 
doing?’ I saw many people during the afternoon, but apart 
from her greeting, there was no word of politics. I think the 
matter is too distasteful to the public to be discussed with any 
one like myself, where care in the expression of feeling is 
necessary. 

“I drove home with Lady C., who was quite aghast at the 
situation just in time to get into a tea gown and downstairs 
for dinner. In the salon Seeger and the Grauxs (who leave to- 
morrow for Vera Cruz and New York) were waiting. N. tele- 
phoned that he was at the Palace, just going in to see Huerta. 
You can imagine that we had a lively dinner of surmises. He 
returned barely in time to say good-by to the Grauxs, and after 
they left we sat up late to taik over the appalling situation. 

„Sir Lionel was with the President when N. got there. From 
the violent sounds coming through the half-opened door, N. 
thought that the old man was at last losing patience and con- 
trol, nnd prepared himself for the worst. However, when N. 
finally went in Huerta was perfectly calm and had never been 
more friendly. He never mentioned President Wilson’s name, 
and concerning the raising of the embargo quietly remarked 
that it would not change matters much, but would merely give 
a recognized name to the smuggling over the border that had 
been going on for three years. He kept repeating that the fu- 
ture would justify him; that he had had nothing to do with the 
killing of Madero; that the attitude of the administration to- 
ward him was simply ‘a persecution.’ N. said he never flinched. 
He terminated the interview by saying that he greatly appreci- 
ated N.'s public as well as private courtesies, and that he was 
very necessary to the situation.’” 

“ FEBRUARY 4. 


“The newspapers have appalling headlines about President 
Wilson. El Puritano, with his mask off, the avowed friend of 
bandits and assassins, is about the mildest sample.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I also ask to have printed the message from 


Gen. Carranza to the American Secretary of State of May 22, 
1916, and Mr. Lansing's reply of June 20, 1916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, 


The Ohair 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


* MEXICAN GOVERNMENT'S Nore or May 22, 1916, REQUESTING 4 
DEFINITION OF THE INTENTIONS OF THN UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


REGARDING Mexico, 
“Mexico, D. F., May 22, 1916. 


“Mr. Secrerary: I am instructed by the first chief of the 
constitutional army, in charge of the executive power of Mexico, 
to address your excellency the following note: 

“1. The Mexican Government has just been informed that a 
group of American troops, crossing the international boundary, 
has entered Mexican territory and is at the present time near a 
place called El Pino,’ located about 60 miles south of the line. 

The crossing of these troops, effected again without the con- 
sent of the Mexican Government, gravely endangers the har- 
mony and good relations which should exist between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Mexico. 

“This government must consider the above action as a viola- 
tion of the sovereignty of Mexico, and therefore it requests in a 
most urgent manner that the Washington Government should 
consider the case carefully, in order definitely to outline the 
policy it should follow with regard to the Mexican nation. 

In order to afford a clear understanding of the basis of the 
request involved in this note it becomes necessary carefully to 
ee the incidents which have occurred up to the present 
time, 

2. On account of the incursion at Columbus, N. Mex., by a 
band led by Francisco Villa on the morning of March 9, 1916, 
the Mexican Government sincerely deploring the occurrence, 
and for the purpose of affording efficacious protection to the 
frontier it advanced its desires that the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico should enter into an agreement for 
the pursuit of bandits. The above proposal was made by the 
Goyernment of Mexico, guided by the precedent established 
under similar conditions obtaining in the years 1880 to 1884, 
and requested, in conerete, permission for Mexican forces to 
cross into American territory in pursuit of bandits under a con- 
dition of reciprocity which would permit American forces to 
cross into Mexican territory if the Columbus incident would be 
repeated in any other point of the frontier line, 

“As a consequence of this proposal made in the Mexican note 
of March 10, the Government of the United States, through 
error or haste, considered that the good disposition shown by 
the Mexican Government was suflicient to authorize the cross- 
ing of the boundary, and to that effect, without awaiting the 
conclusion of a formal agreement on the matter, ordered that a 
column of American forces should cross into Mexican territory 
in pursuit of Villa and his band. 

“3. The American Government on this account made em- 
phatie declarations, assuring the Mexican Government that it 
was acting with entire good faith and stating that its only pur- 
pose in crossing the frontier was to pursue and capture or de- 
stroy the Villa band that had assaulted Columbus; that this 
action did not mean an invasion of our territory nor any inten- 
tion to impair Mexican sovereignty, and that as soon as a prac- 
tical result should be obtained the American troops would with- 
draw from Mexican territory. 

“4. The Mexican Government was not informed that the 
American troops had crossed the frontier line until March 17, 
at which time it was unoflicially known, through private chan- 
nels from El Paso, that the American troops had entered into 
Mexican territory. This government then addressed a note to 
the Government of the United States stating that inasmuch as 
the precise terms and conditions of an agreement which should 
formally be entered into between both countries for the crossing 
of troops had not been stipulated the American Government 
should not consider itself authorized to send the expedition. 

“The Washington Government explained the sending of such 
expedition, expressing its regret that a misinterpretation had 
occurred in regard to the attitude of the Mexican Government 
concerning the crossing of American troops over the boundary 
line in pursuit of Villa, but that this had been done under the 
impression that the previous exchange of messages implied the 
full consent of the Mexican Government without the necessity 
of further formalities. 

“The American Government explained also that its attitude 
was due to the necessity of quick action, and stated that it was 
disposed to receive any suggestions the Mexican Government 
would wish to make in regard to the terms of a definite agree- 
ment covering the operations of troops on either side of the 
boundary. 

“5. Both Governments then began to discuss the terms of an 
agreement in accordance to which the reciprocal crossing of 
troops should be arranged, and to this end two projects from the 
Mexican Government and two counterprojects from the Ameri- 


1916. 


can Government were exchanged. During the discussion of this 
agreement the Mexican Government constantly insisted that the 
above-mentioned crossing should be limited within a zone of 
operations for the troops in foreign territory ; that the time the 
troops should remain within it, the number of soldiers of an 
expedition, and the class of arms they should carry should be 
fixed. The Government of the United States opposed the above 
limitations, and when at last the American Government sub- 
mitted the last counterdraft, accepting them in part, it stated, 
nevertheless, that while agreeing to sign the agreement, the 
Jatter would not apply on the Columbus expedition. 

“6. This attitude of the American Government brought forth 
the Mexican note of April 12, which, deferring the discussion 
of the agreement, since the latter was not to apply to the Co- 
lumbus ease, requested the American Government to withdraw 
its troops, since their stay was not based on any agreement and 
the expedition was then unnecessary, inasmuch as the Villa 
bandits had been dispersed and reduced to impotency. 

“7, While the American Government was delaying its reply 
to the aforesaid note of April 12, and took no action to withdraw 
its troops, it was considered convenient that military command- 
ers of both countries should meet at some point of the frontier 
to review the military aspect of the situation and endeavor 
through this channel to arrive at a satisfactory solution, which, 
on the part of Mexico, consisted in the withdrawal of American 
troops from its territory. 

To this end Gens. Hugh L. Scott and Frederick Funston, 
representing the American Government, and Gen. Alvaro Obre- 
gon, secretary of war and marine, representing Mexico, met at 
Ciudad Juarez and El Paso, where they held a series of con- 


ferences with an open spirit of cordiality. During these con- 


ferences full explanations and data were exchanged concerning 
the military situation of the frontier. 

“As a result of these conferences a draft of a memorandum 
was submitted to the approval of the Washington and Mexican 
Governments, in accordance with which Gen. Scott declared 
that the destruction and dispersion of the Villa band had been 
completed, and therefore the American Government had decided 
to begin the withdrawal of its troops under the promise that 
the Mexican Government would endeavor to maintain efficacious 
guard on the frontier against new incursions similar to that at 
Columbus. 

“8. The Mexican Government refused to approve that sort of 
agreement, because it was stated in it besides that the American 
Government could suspend the withdrawal of its troops if any 
other incident would occur which would serve to change the 
belief of the Washington Government in the ability of the Mex- 
ican Government to protect the frontier. 

“The Mexican Government could not accept this condition to 
suspend the withdrawal, because the evacuation of its territory 
is a matter entirely affecting the sovereignty of the country, 
which should at no time be subjected to the discretion of the 
American Government; it being possible on the other hand that 
another incident might occur, which would thus give the in- 
definite stay of the American troops in Mexican territory a cer- 
tain color of legality. 

“9. Gen. Scott, Gen. Funston, and Gen. Obregon were dis- 
cussing this point, when on the 5th of the present month of 
May a band of outlaws assaulted an American garrison at Glen 
Springs, on the American side, crossing the Rio Grande immedi- 
ately after to enter into Mexican territory via Boquillas. 

“10. On this account and fearing that the American Govern- 
ment would hasten the crossing of new troops into Mexican 
territory in pursuit of the outlaws, the Mexican Government in- 
structed Gen. Obregon to notify the United States that American 
soldiers on his new account would not be permitted to enter 
into Mexico, and that orders had already been given to all mili- 
tary commanders in the frontier to prevent it. 

11. When the attitude of the Mexican Government became 
known, Gens. Scott and Funston assured Gen. Obregon that no 
movement of American troops had been ordered to cross the 
frontier on account of the Boquillas incident, and that no more 
American soldiers would enter into our territory. 

“This assurance, which was personally made by Gens. Scott 
and Funston to Gen. Obregon when the conferences were about 
to be adjourned was reiterated by Gen. Scott himself in a later 
private conversation he hud with Licenciado Juan Neftali Ama- 
dor, subsecretary for foreign affairs, who had had the oppor- 
tunity to take part in the conference between the American and 
the Mexican military commanders. 

12. On account of the same incident of Glen Springs, or 
Boquillas, fearing that the various bands of outlaws which are 
organized or armed near the frontier might repeat their incur- 
sions, and with a view to procuring an effective military co- 
operation between American and Mexican forces, this Govern- 
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ment suggested through its representative, Gen. Obregor, to 
Gens. Scott and Funston, representing the United States, the 
convenience of reaching an understanding on a military plan of 
distribution of troops along the frontier in order that an ef- 
fective watch could be kept over the whole region, and avoiding 
in this way, so far as possible, the recurrence of similar as- 
saults. The Mexican Government showed by this action, not 
only its good faith and good wishes but also its frank willing- 
ness to arrive at an effective cooperation with the Government 
of the United States to avoid all further cause of friction be- 
tween the two countries 

“This plan for the distribution of American and Mexican 
forces in their respective territories along the frontier was pro- 
posed as a means to immediately prevent any new difficulty and 
always with the idea of arriving later at the celebration of an 
agreement for the reciprocal crossing of troops, as long as the 
abnormal conditions exist in our territory. 

“13. The conferences between Gens. Scott, Funston, and 
Obregon adjourned on May 11, without reaching any agreement 
concerning the unconditional withdrawal of the American 
troops. Gen. Scott insisted in the form of the memorandum 
concerning the conditional withdrawal of the American forces, 
but did not take into consideration the plan proposed by the 
Mexican Government for the protection of the frontier by means 
of detachments along the same. 

“Under these conditions, it was left for the Governments of 
Washington and Mexico to conclude the arrangements initiated 
during the conferences of Ciudad Juarez and El Paso. Up to 
that time no complication had occurred on account of the new 
Boquillas incident, and all the assurances given Gens. Scott 
and Funston led to suppose that the above incident would not 
bring about new diflicultics. 

“14. The Mexican Government, however, has just been in- 
formed that 400 men of the Eighth Regiment of the American 
Army are in Mexican territory, having crossed the line in the 
direction of Boquillas approximately between the 10th and 11th 
of May, and are at present near a place called El Pino, about 
60 miles south of the frontier. This fact was brought to the 
attention of the Mexican authorities by the commander himself 
of the American troops which crossed the frontier, who gave 
advice to the Mexican military commander at Esmeralda, Sierra 
Mojada, by a communication in which he informed him that he 
had crossed the frontier in pursuit of the band of outlaws which 
had assaulted Glen Springs, and in accordance with an agree- 
ment existing between the American and the Mexican Govern- 
ments regarding the crossing of troops, and with the consent of 
a Mexican consular official in Del Rio, Tex., whom the American 
commander alleged to have informed of the entry of his ex- 
pedition. 

“15, The Mexican Government can not assume that an error 
has been committed a second time by the American Government, 
ordering the crossing of its troops without the consent of the 
Government of Mexico. It fails to understand, also, that a com- 
mander of troops of the United States Army would enter into 
Mexican territory without due authority from his superiors, and 
under the belief that he could secure permission for the cross- 
ing of his troops from a consular agent. 

“The explanation given by the American Government in re- 
gard to the crossing of troops at Columbus has never been satis- 
factory to the Mexican Government; but the new invasion of 
our territory is no longer an isolated fact and tends to convince 
the Mexican Government that something more than a mere error 
is involved. 

“16. This latter act of the American forces causes new com- 
plications for the Mexican Government, impairing the possibility 
of a satisfactory solution and increasing the tenseness of the 
international situation between both countries. 

“The Mexican Government can not consider this last incident 
except as an invasion of our territory, made by American forces 
against the expressed will of the Mexican Government, and it is 
its duty to request, as it does, the American Government to 
order the immediate withdrawal of these new forces and to 
abstain completely from sending any other expedition of a simi- 
lar character. : 

“17. The Mexican Government understands its obligations to 
protect the frontier; but this obligation is not exclusively its 
own, and it expects that the American Government, which is 
subject to an equal obligation, will appreciate the material diffi- 
culties with which this task is met, inasmuch as the American 
troops themselves, notwithstanding their number and in spite of 
the fact that their attention is not distracted by other military 
operations, are physically unable effectively to protect the fron- 
tier on the American side. 

“The Mexican Government has made every effort on its part 
to protect the frontier, without disregarding on the other hand, 
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the considerable task of pacification which is being performed 
in the rest of the country, and the American Government should 
understand that, if now and then any lamentable incursions into 
American territory committed by irresponsible bands of outlaws 
might occur, this should be a case for pecuniary reparation and 
a reason to adopt a combined defense, but never a cause for the 
American authorities to invade our national territory. 

The incursion of bands of outlaws into American territory is 
a deplorable incident, to say the least, but in no way can the 
Mexican Gevernment be made responsible for them, inasmuch 
as it is doing everything possible to prevent them. The crossing 
of regular American treops into Mexican territory, against the 
expressed will of the Mexican Government, does constitute an 
act for which the American Government is responsible. 

“18. The Mexican Government, therefore, believes that the 
time has come for it to insist with the American Government 
that in withdrawing at once the new Boquillas expedition, it 
should abstain in the future from sending in new troops. In 
any case, the Mexican Government after having made clear its 
unwillingness to permit the crossing of new American troops into 
Mexican territory, will have to consider the latter as an act of 
invasion of its territery, and therefore, it will be forced to de- 
fend itself against any group of American troops which may be 
found within it. 

“19. With reference to the troops which are now interned in 
the State of Chihuahua on account of the Columbus incident, the 
Mexican Government is compelled to insist on their withdrawal. 

The Mexican Government understands that in the face of the 
unwillingness of the American Government to withdraw the 
above forces, it would be left no other recourse than to procure 
the defense of its territory by means of arms, but it understands 
at the same time its duty to avoid as far as possible an armed 
conflict between the two countries; and acting in accordance 
with article 21 of the treaty of February 2, 1848, it considers it 
its duty to resort to all means of a peaceful character to find a 
solution of the international misunderstanding in which both 
countries are involved. 

20. The Mexican Government considers it necessary to avail 
itself of this opportunity to request the American Government 
to give a more categorical explanation of its real intentions to- 
ward Mexico. To this end it hopes that in speaking with entire 
frankness its words may not be interpreted as tending to wound 
the sensibility of the American Government; but that it finds 
itself in the condition to set aside all diplomatic euphemism, in 
order to express its ideas with entire frankness. If in the ex- 
pression of the grievances hereinafter mentioned the Mexican 
Government makes use of the most perfect frankness, it is be- 
cause it considers it its duty to convey the most perfect clearness 
to the minds of the Government and the people of the United 
States concerning the Mexican point of view. 

“21. The American:Government has for some time been mak- 
ing protests of friendship to Latin-American countries, and it 
has availed itself of all possible efforts to convince the same 
that it is its desire to respect their sovereignty absolutely. 

“ With respect to Mexico, especially, the American Government 
has stated on various occasions that it has no intention to in- 
tervene in any way in its internal affairs and that it wishes to 
leave our country to decide by itself its difficult problems of 
political and social transformation. 5 

It is still reassured when on account of the Columbus expe- 
dition the American Government, through the voice of its Presi- 
dent, has made the declaration that it does not intend to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Mexico, nor to invade it; that it does not 
desire to acquire a single inch of its territory, and that it will 
in no way impair its sovereignty. 

“The Washington Government and its representatives in the 
frontier have also expressly declared that it is not the will of 
the American people to go into war or have an armed conflict 
with Mexico. 

“Summing up all of the above, and judging from the official 
declarations which have been made for some time past by the 
Washington Government there should appear to be an honest 
purpose on the part ef the Government and people of the United 
States not to launch into a conflict with Mexico. 

“22. The Mexican Government, however, regrets to remark 
that the acts of the American military authorities are in abso- 
lute conflict with the above statements, and therefore finds itself 
constrained to appeal to the President, the Department of State, 
the Senate, and the American people to the end that once and for 
all time the true political tendency of the United States toward 
Mexico be defined. 

23. It is equally necessary that on this account the Govern- 
ment of the United States should define in a precise manner its 
purpose toward Mexico, in order that the other Latin-American 
nations may be able to judge the sincerity of such purposes and 


be able to appreciate the proper value of the protests of amity and 
fraternity which have been made to them during many yeurs. 

“24, The American Government, through the voice of its 
own President, stated that the punitive expedition from Co- 
lumbus would withdraw from Mexican territory as soon as 
the band of the Villa outlaws should have been destroyed or 
dispersed. More than two months have elapsed since this ex- 
pedition entered into Mexican territory. Gens. Scott and 
Funston declared in Ciudad Juarez that the Villa band had 
been entirely dispersed, and notwithstanding this the American 
troops are not withdrawn from the territory of Mexico. 

“The American Government is convinced and has accepted 
the fact that no military task is now left for the Columbus 
expedition, and nevertheless the promise made by President 
Wilson that the forces would withdraw as soon as the purpose 
which caused them to go in should have been reached has not 
been complied with. 

“Causes of any internal political order which may exist not 
to withdraw the American troops from Mexican territory, how- 
ever justified they may appear, can not justify the above atti- 
tude, but, on the contrary, they accentuate the discrepancy be- 
tween the protests of respect to the sovereignty of Mexico, and 
the actual fact that on account of reasons of internal policy 
of the United States a status should be maintained which 
is utterly unjust with regard to the Mexican Republic. 

“25. The American Government stated that its purpose in 
causing the American troops to enter Mexico was only to 
defend the frontier against probable incursions. This state- 
ment, however, is in conflict with the attitude assumed by 
the same American Government in discussing the agreement 
concerning the reciprocal crossing of the frontier, because, 
while the Mexican Government maintained that said agree- 
ment should limit the zone of operation of the troops of one and 
the other country, as well as the time which the expeditions 
should last, the number of soldiers and the arm to which they 
should belong, the American Government constantly evaded 
these limitations. This attitude of the American Government, 
which is the one expecting to have frequent occasion to cross 
the frontier on account of incursions of outlaws, is one clearly 
indicating the purpose of having power to enter Mexican terri- 
tory beyond the limit which the necessities of defense could 
require, 

“26. The Columbus punitive expedition, as it has been called, 
had not, according to the statements of President Wilson, any 
other purpose than to reach and punish the band of outlaws 
which had committed the outrage, and it was organized under 
the supposition that the Mexican Government had given its 
consent to it. Such expedition, however, has had a character 
of such clear distrust toward Mexico and of such absolute inde- 
pendence that it can not justly be considered as anything but 
an invasion made without the consent, without the knowledge, 
and without the cooperation of the Mexican authorities. 

“Tt was a known fact that the Coiumbus expedition crossed 
the frontier without the consent of the Mexican Government. 
The American military authorities have carried this expedition 
into effect without awaiting for the consent of the Government 
of Mexico, and even after they were officially informed that 
this Government has not given its consent for it they never- 
theless continued it, causing more troops to cross the line with- 
out informing the Mexican authorities of this fact. 

“The expedition has entered and operated within Mexican 
territory without procuring the cooperation of the Mexican 
authorities. The American military authorities have always 
maintained complete -secrecy regarding their movements with- 
out informing the Mexican Government about them, as they 
would have done if they really had tried to obtain cooperation. 
This lack of advice and agreement was the cause of the clash 
which occurred in Parral between American forces and Mexi- 
ean citizens. - 

In conclusion, the Columbus expedition has been carried 
into effect without any spirit of harmony, but, on the con- 
trary, under a spirit of distrust with respect to our authorities, 
as our cooperation was not only unsought, but we were not in- 
formed with regard to military operations effected, besides 
which the expedition was organized carrying not only Cavalry, 
but Artillery and Infantry forces. 

“Tf the purpose was only to pursue a band of outlaws, which 
on account of its nature should be essentially light, this pur- 
suit could only be carried into practice by means of forces of 
light Cavalry. The use of Artillery and Infantry can not be 
explained in any other way except as a means of precaution 
against the probable attack on the part of Mexican forces. 

Now, then, the protests of friendly cooperation made by the 
American authorities are not in keeping with the use of In- 
fantry and Artillery exclusively suited to be employed only 
against the regular Mexican forces. 
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“If the Columbus expedition had taken place with the con- 
sant of the Mexican Government and its cooperation had been 
sought, the use of Artillery and Infantry would have been con- 
sidered an insult to the Mexican authorities because of the 
supposition that they might feloniously assault the American 
forces which would have entered Mexico in pursuit of a com- 
mon enemy and confiding in the friendship of the former. 
Nevertheless it is preferable to interpret this act as a proof 
that the American forces entered into Mexican territory without 
the consent of the Mexican Government, and therefore ready to 
repel any aggression on the part of regular Mexican forces who 
were ignorant of their presence, 

“All of the above facts demonstrate that there has been a 
great discrepancy between the protests of sincere friendly co- 
operation on the part of the American authorities and the ac- 
tual attitude of the expedition, which, on account of its dis- 
trust, its secrecy regarding its movements, and the arms at its 
disposal, clearly indicated that it was a hostile expedition and 
a real invasion of our territory. 

“27. The American Government has stated on different oc- 
casions that the Columbus expedition had no other object than 
to pursue and destroy the Villa bandits, and that as soon as 
this would be accomplished the expedition would be withdrawn. 

“The facts, however, have shown that the intention of the 
American Government was not the same during the conferences 
at Ciudad Juarez and El Paso. It can not be explained other- 
wise that Gen, Scott should have insisted so emphatically on 
the signing of a memorandum stating that the American forces 
would not finish their withdrawal if any other incident oc- 
curred which would mortify the belief of the American Govern- 
ment in the ability of the Mexican Government to protect the 
frontier. The conclusion to be drawn from this insistency of 
Gen. Scott regarding the signing of this memorandum is that 
the Columbus expedition entered into Mexico promising to 
withdraw as soon as it should have destroyed the Villa band, 
but that it is the purpose to make use of it afterwards as an 
instrument to guarantee the protection of the frontier. 

“28. The American Government justly desires that the fron- 
tier should be protected. If the frontier should be properly 
protected against incursions from Mexico, there would be no 
reason, then, for the existing difficulty. The American Govern- 
ment knows of the difficulties obtaining in the protection of a 
frontier line where there are no natural facilities to aid in its de- 
fense, and notwithstanding its immense resources, the American 
Government itself has not been able to render an effective protec- 
tion along a line of more than 2,000 kilometers to be guarded. 

“The Mexican Government proposed that the military chiefs 
in charge of the troops in one and the other country should 
discuss a plan of cantonments along the boundary line, and 
notwithstanding the protests of the American Government of its 
desire to solve its difficulties with Mexico, Gen. Scott did not 
accept the above plan of cantonments, which is the only thing 
rational and the only plan that can be carried into effect with- 
out invading the sovereignty or territory of one or the other 
country, The American Government prefers to keep its troops 
inactive and idle within the territory of Mexico instead of 
withdrawing them to post them along the frontier in accord 
with Mexican authorities, who would do likewise on their side. 


By this action the American Government gives room for the’ 


supposition that its true intention is to keep the troops it al- 
ready has interned in Mexico, anticipating that it may make 
use of them later for future operations, 

“29. The American Government has on all occasions declared 
its desire to help the Constitutionalist Government to complete 
the work of pacification, and its desire that this task should 
be carried into effect within the least time possible. The true 
attitude of the American Government in relation with these de- 
sires appears to be entirely incongruous, inasmuch as for some 
time back it has been doing things indicating that it not only 
dees not render any assistance to the work of pacification ot 
Mexico but that on the contrary it appears to place all possible 
obstacles to the execution of this task. As a matter of fact, 
without considering the great number of diplomatic representa- 
tions made under the pretext of protection to American inter- 
ests in Mexico, which are constantly embarrassing the task of 
the new Government, whose intention it is to recognize the 
political, economic, and social conditions of the country on a 
new basis, there is a great number of facts which cause the 
influence of the American Government to be felt against the 
consolidation of the present Government of Mexico. 

“The decided support given at one time to Villa by Gen. 
Scott and the Department of State itself was the principal 
cause for the prolongation of civil war in Mexico during many 
months. Later on the continuous support which the American 


Catholic hierarchy have rendered to the Mexican Catholic 


clergy, which is incessantly working against the Constitution- 
alist Government, and the constant activities of the American 
interventionist press and business men of that country, are, to 
say the least, an indication that the present American Govern- 
ment does not wish or is unable to prevent all the works of 
conspiracy against the Constitutionalist Government being car- 
ried into effect in the United States. 

“30. The American Government claims constantly from the 
Mexican Government an effective protection of the frontiers, 
and nevertheless the greater number of the bands which take 
the name of rebels against this Government is provided and 
armed, and perhaps also organized, on the American side under 
the tolerance of the authorities of the State of Texas, and, it 
may be said, even of the Federal authorities of the United 
States. The leniency of the American authorities toward such 
bands is such that in the majority of cases the conspirators, 
who are well known, whenever they have been discovered and 
imprisoned are released under insignificant bonds, permitting 
them to continue In their efforts, 

„Mexican emigrants who are plotting and organizing incur- 
sions on the American side have now more facilities to cause 
injury than before, because, knowing that any new difficulty 
between Mexico and the United States prolongs the stay of 
American troops, they endeavor to increase the occasions for 
conflict and friction. 

“31. The American Government claims to help the Constitu- 
tionalist Government in its task of pacification and urges that 
such a work be done within the least time possible, and that 
the protection of the frontiers be effected in the most efficacious 
way. And, nevertheless, on various oceasions the American 
Government has detained shipments of arms and ammunition 
purchased by the Mexican Government in the United States 
which should be employed to hasten the task of pacification 
and to more eflicaciously protect the frontier. The pretexts 
given for the detention of shipments of munitions consigned 
to this Government have always been futile and never have 
we been given a frank reason. It has been said, for example, 
that the munitions were embargoed because it was not known 
who the owner might be, or because of fear that they might 
fall into the hands of Villista bands. 

“The embargo of war material consigned to the Mexican 
Government can have no other interpretation than that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States wishes to protect itself against 
the emergency of a future conflict, and therefore it is endeavor- 
ing to prevent arms and ammunition which might be used 
against American troops from reaching the hands of the Mexican 
Government. The American Government would. have the right 
to take this precaution against such emergency, but in that case 
it ought not to say that it is endeavoring to cooperate with the 
Mexican Government, and it would be preferable to give out a 
more frank statement concerning its procedure. 

“The American Government either desires decidedly and 
frankly to help the Mexican Government to reestablish peace, 
and in this case it ought not to prevent the exportation of arms, 
or the true purposes of the American Government are to get 
ready so that in the case of a future war with Mexico the latter 
may find itself less provided with arms and ammunition. If this 
is the case, it would be preferable to say so. 

“In any way the embargo on arms and ammunition con- 
signed to the Mexican authorities under the frivolous pretext 
of preventing these arms and ammunition from falling into the 
hands of Villista bands is a clear indication that the actual 
acts of the American military authorities are entirely in con- 
ilict with the protestation of peace of the American Government. 

“The Mexican Government can not wish war with the United 
States, and if this should oceur it would undoubtedly be as a 
consequence of a deliberate purpose of the United States. For 
the time being the above precautionary acts ot the American 
Government indicate that there is a purpose of preparedness 
for such emergency, of that which is the same, the beginning 
of hostility on the part of the United States toward Mexico 

“32. In conclusion, the New York Federal authorities, alleg- 
ing that they act at the suggestion of a neutral peaceful society, 
have ordered the detention of several parts of machinery which 
the Mexican Government was forwarding to Mexico for its 
ammunition factory. It could not be concelved that this ma- 
chinery could be used before several months after it had 
reached its destination. This action of the American Govern- 
ment tending to prevent the manufacturing of munitions in a 
remote future is another clear indication that its true purposes 
toward Mexico are not peaceful, because while millions and 
millions of dollars’ worth of arms and ammunition are being 
daily exported for the European war, without the peace so- 
cieties becoming impressed by the spectacle of that war, the 
New York authorities are showing exceedingly marked interest 
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In seconding the purposes. of the above-mentioned humanitarian 
societies whenever it is a matter of exporting to Mexico any 
machinery for the manufacture of arms and ammunition. 

“Mexico has the indisputable right, just like the United 
Stat@s and all other nations in the world, to provide for its 
military necessities, especially so when it is confronting so 
vast a task as that of Insuring the pacification of the interior 
of its country; and the action of the Government of the United 
States in detaining machinery destined for the manufacture of 
ammunition is indientive either that the United States wishes 
to place obstacles to its complete pacification or that this: action 
is one of a series carried into effect by the American authorities 
as a matter of precaution in case of a projected war with 
Mexico. 

“33. All of the above-mentioned circumstances indicate that 
the true purposes of the military authorities of the United 
States are in absolute contradiction with the continuous pro- 
tests of amity of the American Government toward Mexico. 

“34. The Mexican people and Government are absolutely sure 
that the American people do not wish war with Mexico. There 
are, nevertheless, strong American interests and strong Mexican 
interests laboring to secure a conflict between the two coun- 
tries. The Mexican Government firmly desires to preserve peace 
with the American Government, but to that effect it is indis- 
pensable that the American Government should frankly explain 
its true purposes toward Mexico, 

“Tt is indispensable that the above contradiction between. the 
protests of amity on the part of Washington and the acts of 
distrust and aggression on the part of American military au- 
thorities should be brought to an end. 

“The Mexican Government and people therefore are anxious 
to know what they should expect, and they want to be sure 
that the expressions so many times made by the Government of 
the United States should be really in keeping with the sincere 
desires for peace between the two countries, a friendship which 
should exist not only in declarations but should crystallize. in 
deeds. 

“The Mexican Government therefore formally invites the 
Government of the United States to cause the situation of un- 
certainty between the two countries to cease and to support its 
declarations and protests of amity with real and effective action 
which will convince the Mexican people of the sineerity of its 
purposes. This aetion, in the present situation, can not be 
other than the immediate withdrawal of the American troops 
which are now in Mexican territory. 

“In complying with the instructions of the first chief, I 
avail myself of this occasion to offer your excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 

“©. AGUILAR, Secretary. 

“His Excelleney ROBERT LANSING, 

“ Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C.” 


THR SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE SECRETARY OF FOREIGN RELATIONS OF 
THE DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF MBXICO, 
“ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“ Washington, June 20, 1916. 


“Sm: I have read your communication, which was delivered 
to me on May 22, 1916, under instruction of the Chief Executive 
of the de facto Government of Mexico, on the subject of the 
presence of American troops in Mexican territory, and I would 
be wanting in candor if I did not, before making answer to the 
allegations of fact and the conclusions reached by your Gov- 
ernment, express the surprise and regret which have been 
caused this Government by the discourteous tone and temper 
of this last communication of the de facto Government of 
Mexico. 

“The Government of the United States has viewed with deep 
concern and increasing disappointment the progress ef the revo- 
Iution in Mexico. Continuous bleodshed and disorders have 
marked its For three years the Mexican Republic 
has been torn with civil strife; the lives of Americans and other 
aliens. have been sacrificed ; vast properties developed by Ameri- 
can capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered non» 
productive; bandits have been permitted to roam at will 
through the territory contigueus to the United States and to 
seize, without punishment or without effective attempt at pun- 
ishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens 
of the United States who ventured to remain in Mexican ter- 
ritory er to return there te protect their interests have been 
taken, and in some cases barburously taken, and the murderers 
have neither been apprehended nor brought to justice. It would 
be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico con- 
ditions more deplorable than those which have existed there 
during these recent years of civil war. 
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“Tt would be tedious to recount instance after instance, out- 
rage after outrage, atrocity : cer atrocity, to illustrate the true 
nature and extent of the widespread conditions of lawlessness 
and violence which have prevailed. During the past nine 
months in particular, the frontier of the United States along 
the lower Rio Grande has been thrown Into a state of constant 
apprehension and turmoil because of frequent and sudden in- 
cursions into American territory and depredations and murders 
on American soil by Mexican bandits, who have taken the lives 
and destroyed the property of American citizens, sometimes 
carrying American citizens across the international boundary 
with the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked 
at night, American soldiers killed and their equipment and 
horses stolen; American ranches have been raided, property 
—_ and destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plun- 

ered. 

“The attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso 
Post Office, and Las Peladas, all oceurring during September last, 
are typical. In these attacks on American territory, Carran- 
cista adherents, and even Carrancista soldiers took part in the 
looting, burning, and killing. Not only were these murders 
characterized by ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of mutila- 
tion were perpetrated. Representations were made to Gen. 
Carranza and he was emphatically requested to stop these 
reprehensible acts in a section which he has long claimed to be 
under the complete domination of his authority. Notwithstand- 
ing these representations and the promise of Gen. Nafarrete to 
prevent attacks along the international boundary, in the follow- 
ing month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits 
and several persons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and 
an attack was made upon United States troops at the same place 
several days later. Since these attacks leaders of the bandits 
well known both to Mexican eivil and military authorities as 
well as to American officers, have been enjoying with impunity 
the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. So far has the 
indifference of the de facto government to these atrocities gone 
that some of these leaders, as I am advised, have received not 
only the protection of that government, but encouragement and 
aid as well. 

“Depredations upon American persons and property within 
Mexican jurisdiction have been still more numerous. This 
Government has repeatedly requested in the strongest terms 
that the de facto government safeguard the lives and homes 
of American citizens and furnish the protection which inter- 
national obligation imposes, to American interests in the 
northern States of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coalmila, Chi- 
huahua, and Sonora, and also in the States to the south. For 
example, on January 3 troops were requested to punish the 
bands of outlaws which looted the Cusi mining property, 80 
miles west of Chihuahua, but no effective results came from this 
request. During the following week the bandit Villa with his 
band of about 200 men was operating without opposition be- 


‘tween Rubio and Santa Ysabel, a fact well known to Carran- 


cista authorities. Meanwhile a party of unfortunate Americans 
started by train from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after 
having received assurances from the Carrancista authorities in 
the State of Chihuahua that the country was safe, and that a 
guard on the train was not necessary. The Americans held pass- 
ports or safe conducts issued by authorities of the de facto gov- 
ernment. On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits 
and 18 of the American party were stripped of their clothing 
and shot in cold blood, in what is now known as “the Santa 
Ysabel massacre.” Gen. Carranza stated to the agent of the 
Department of State that he had issued erders for the immediate 
pursuit, capture, and punishment of those responsible for this 
atrocious crime, and appealed to this Government and to the 
American people to consider the difficulties of according protec- 
tion along the railroad where the massacre occurred. 
“Assurances were also given by Mr. Arredondo, presumably 
under instructions from the de facto government, that the mur- 
derers would be brought to justice and that steps would also be 
taken to remedy the lawless conditions existing in the State of 
Durango. It is true that Villa, Castro, and Lopez were pub- 
licly declared to be outlaws and subject to apprehension and 
execution, but so far as known only a single man personally 
connected with this massacre has been brought to justice by 
Mexican authorities. Within a month after this barbarous 
slaughter of inoffensive Americans it was notorious that Villa 
was. operating within 20 miles of Cusiluiriachie and publicly 
stated that his purpose was to destroy American lives and prop- 
erty. Despite repeated and insistent demands that military 
protection should be furnished to Americans, Villa openly car- 
ried on his operations, constantly appronching closer and closer 
to the border. He was not nor were his move- 
ments impeded by troops of the de facto government, and no 
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effectual attempt was made to frustrate his- hostile designs: 
against Americans. In fact, as I am informed, while Villa 
and his band were slowly moving toward the American frontier 


in the neighborhood: of Columbus, N. Mex., not a single Mexican 


Soldier was seen in his vicinity. Yet the Mexican authorities 
were fully cognizant of his movements, for on March 6, as Gen. 
Gavira publicly announced, he advised the American military 
authorities of the outlaw's approach to the border, so that they 
might be prepared to. prevent him from crossing the boundary. 
Villa’s: unhindered activities: culminated in the unprovoked and 
cold-blooded attack upon American soldiers. and citizens in the 
town of Columbus on the night of March 9, the details, of which 
do not need repetition here in order to refresh your memory 
with the heinousness of the crime. After: murdering, burning, 
and plundering, Villa and his bandits, fleeing south, passed 
within. sight of the Carranzista military post at Casas Grandes, 
and, no effort was made to stop him by the: officers and garri- 
son of the de facto government stationed. there. 

“In the face of these depredations not only on American: 
lives and property on Mexican soil but om American soldiers, | 
citizens, and homes on American territory, the perpetrators of 
which Gen. Carranza was unable or possibly considered: it inad- |, 
visable to apprehend and punish, the United States had no 
recourse other than to employ force to disperse the bands of 
Mexican: outlaws who were with increasing boldness systemati- 
eally raiding across the international boundary. The maraud- 
ers engaged in the attack on Columbus were driven back 
ucross the border by American Cavalry, and subsequently, as 
soon as a sufficient force to cope with the band could be col- 
lected, were pursued into, Mexico in an effort to capture or 
destroy them. Without cooperation or assistance in the field 
on the part of the de facto. government, despite repeated re- 
quests by the United States, and without apparent recognition 
on its part of the desirability of putting an end to these sys- 
tematic raids, or of punishing the chief perpetrators of the 
crimes committed, because they menaced the good relations: of 
the two. countries, American forces pursued the lawless bands 
as far as Parral, where the pursuit was halted by the hostility 
of Mexieans, presumed to be loyal to the de facto government, 
who arrayed themselves on the side of outlawry and became in 
effect the protectors. of Villa and his: band. 

“In this manner and for these reasons have the American 
forces entered Mexican territory. Knowing fully the cireum- 
stances set forth, the de facto government can not be blind to 
the necessity which compelled this Government to act, and yet 
it has seen fit to recite groundless sentiments of hostility toward 
the expedition and to impute to this Government ulterior mo- 
tives for the continued, presence of American. troops on Mexican 
Soil. It is charged that these troops crossed the frontier: with- 
ont first obtaining the consent or permission of the de facto 
government. Obviously, as immediate action alone could avail, 
there was no opportunity to reach am agreement (other than 
that of March 10 to 13, now repudiated by Gen. Carranza): prior 
to the entrance of such an expedition into Mexico if the expedi- 
tion was to be effective. Subsequent events and correspondence 
have demonstrated to the satisfaction. of this Government that 
Gen. Carranza would not have entered into any agreement pro- 
viding for an effective plan for the capture and destruction of 
the Villa bands. While the American troops were moving rap- 
idly southward in pursuit of the raiders it was the form and 
nature of the agreement that occupied the attention of Gen. 
Carranza rather than the practical object which it was to 
attain—the number of limitations that could be imposed upon 
the American forces to impede their progress rather than the 
obstacles that could be raised to prevent the escape of the out- 
laws. 

“Tt was Gen. Carranza who suspended, through your note of 
April 12, all discussions and negotiations for an agreement 
along the lines of the protocols between the United States and: 
Mexico concluded during the period 1882-1896, under which the 
two countries had so successfully restored peaceful conditions 
on their common boundary. It may be: mentioned here that, 
notwithstanding the statement in your note that ‘ the American 
Government gave no: answer to the note of the 12th of April,’ 
this note was replied to on April 14, when the department in- 
structed Mr. Rodgers by telegraph to deliver this Government’s: 
answer to Gen, Carranza. Shortly after this reply the confer- 
ences between Gens. Scott, Funston, and Obregon began at El 
Paso, during which they signed on May 2 a project of a memo- 
randum ad referendum regarding the withdrawal of American 
troops. As an indication of the alleged! bad faith of the Ameri- 
can Government, you state that, though Gen. Seott declared: in 
this memorandum that the destruction and dispersion of the 
Villa band had been accomplished,’ yet American forces are 
not withdrawn from Mexico, It is only necessary to read the 


memorandum, which is in the- English language; to ascertain 
that this is clearly a misstatement, for the memorandum states 
that the American punitive expeditionary forces have de- 
stroyed or dispersed many of the lawless: elements and bandits 
* * „ or have driven them far into the interior of the Re- 
publie of Mexico,’ and further, that the United States. forces 
were then ‘carrying on a vigorous pursuit of such small num- 
ders of bandits or lawless elements as may have escaped.“ The 
context of your note gives the impression that the objeet of the 
expedition being admittedly accomplished, the United States 
had agreed in the memorandum to begin the withdrawal of its 
troops. The memorandum. shows, however, that it was not 
‘alone on account of partial dispersion of the bandits that it 
was decided to begin the withdrawal of American forces, but 
equally on: account of the assurances of the Mexican Govern- 
ment that their forces were ‘at the present time being aug- 
mented’ and strengthened to such an extent that they will be 
able to prevent any disorders: occurring in Mexico that would 
in any way endanger American territory,” and that they would 
Continue to diligently pursue, capture, or destroy any lawless 
bande of bandits that may still exist or hereafter exist in the 
northern part of Mexico,’ and that it would make a proper 
| distribution of such of its forces as. may be necessary to pre- 
‘vent the possibility of invasion of American territory from 
Mexico,” It was because of these assurances and because of 
Gen. Scott's confidence that they would be carried out that he 
stated in the memorandum that the American forces would be 
gradually withdrawn,’ It is to be noted that while the Ameri- 
‘can Government was willing to. ratify this agreement, Gen. 
Carranza refused to do so; as Gen. Obregon stated, because, 
among other things, it imposed improper conditions upon the 
| Mexican, Government. 
| “Notwithstanding the assurances in the memorandum, it is 
well known that the forces of the de facto government have not 
carried on a vigorous pursuit of the remaining bandits, and that 
no proper distribution of forces to prevent the invasion of Amer- 
i ican territory has been made, as will be shown by the further 
facts hereinafter set forth. I am reluctant to be forced to the 
conelusion which might be drawn from these circumstances that 
the de facto. government, in spite of the crimes committed and 
the sinister designs of Villa and his followers, did not and does: 
not now intend’ or desire that these outlaws. should be captured, 
destroyed. or dispersed by American troops or, at the request of 
this Government, by Mexican troops. 
While the conferences at El Paso were in progress, and after 
the American conferees had been assured on May 2 that the 
Mexican forces in the northern part of the Republic were then 
being augmented so as to be able to prevent any disorders that 
would endanger American territory, a band of Mexicans, on the 
night of May 5, made an attack at Glenn Springs, Tex., about 
20 miles north of the border, killing American soldiers and 
civilians, burning and sacking property, and carrying off two 
Americans as prisoners. Subsequent to this event, the Mexican 
Government, as you state gave instructions to Gen Obregon 
to notify that of the United States that it would not permit the 
further passage of American troops into Mexico on this account, 
and that orders had been given to all military commanders along 
the frontier not to consent to same.’ This Government is, of 
‘course, not in a position to dispute the statement that these in- 
‘structions had been given to Gen. Obregon, but it ean decisively 
assert that Gen. Obregon never gave any such notification to 
Gen. Scott or Gen. Funston or, so far as known, to any other 
American official. Gen. Obregon did, however, inquire as to 
whether American troops had entered Mexico in pursuit of the 
Glenn Springs raiders, and Gen. Funston stated that no orders 
had: been issued to American troops to cross the frontier on ac 
count of the raid, but this statement was made before any such 
orders had been issued, and not afterwards, as the erroneous 
‘account of the interview given in your note would appear to 
indicate. Moreover, no statement was made by the American 


generals that no more American troops would cross into our 
territory.“ On the contrary, it was pointed out to Gen Obregon: 


and to Mr. Juan Amador, who was present at the conference 
and pointed out with emphasis, that the bandits de la Rosa and 
Pedro Vino, who had been instrumental in causing the invasion’ 
‘of Texas above Brewnsville, were even then reported to be 
arranging; in the neighberhood of Victoria, for another raid 
across the border. and it was made clear to Gen. Obregon that it 
the Mexican Government did not take immediate steps to pre- 
vent another invasion of the United States by these marauders, 
who were frequently seen in the company of Gen. Nufarrete, the 
econstitutionalist commander. Mexico: would find in Tamaulipas’ 
another punitive expedition srtuflar to that then in Chihuahua. 
| American troops crossed! into Mexico on May 10. upon notifica- 
tion to the loea? military authorities, under the repudiated 
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agreement of March 10-18, or, in any event, in accordance with 
the practice adopted over 40 years ago, when there was no 
agreement regarding pursuit of marauders across the inter- 
national boundary. These troops penetrated 168 miles into 
Mexican territory in pursuit of the Glenn Springs marauders 
without encountering a detachment of Mexican troops or a single 
Mexican soldier. Further discussion of this raid, however, is 
not necessary, because the American forces sent in pursuit of 
the bandits recrossed into Texas on the morning of May 22, the 
date of your note under consideration—a further proof of the 
singleness of purpose of this Government in endeavoring to 
quell disorder and stamp out lawlessness along the border. 

“ During the continuance of the El Paso conferences Gen. 
Scott, you assert, did not take into consideration the plan pro- 
posed by the Mexican Government for the protection of the 
frontier by the reciprocal distribution of troops along the 
boundary, ‘This proposition was made by Gen. Obregon a 
number of times, but each time conditioned upon the immediate 
withdrawal of American troops, and the Mexican conferees 
were invariably informed that immediate withdrawal could not 
take place, and that therefore it was impossible to discuss the 
project on that basis. 1 

€I have noted the fact that your communication is not limited 
to a discussion of the deplorable conditions existing along the 
border and their important bearing on the peaceful relations 
of our Governments, but that an effort is made to connect it 
with other circumstances in order to support, if possible, a 
mistaken interpretation of the attitude of the Government of 
the United States toward Mexico. You state in effect that the 
American Government has placed every obstacle in the way of 
attaining the pacification of Mexico, and that this is shown by 
the volume of diplomatic representations in behalf of American 
interests which constantly impede efforts to reorganize the 
political, economical, and social conditions of the country; by 
the decided aid lent at one time to Villa by American officers 
and by the Department of State; by the ald extended by the 
American Catholic clergy to that of Mexico; by the constant 
activity of the American press in favor of intervention and 
the interests of American business men; by the shelter and 
supply of rebels and conspirators on American territory; by 
the detention of shipments of arms and munitions purchased 
by the Mexican Government; and by the detention of machinery 
intended for their manufacture. 

“In reply to this sweeping charge I can truthfully affirm that 
the American Government has given every possible encourage- 
ment to the de facto government in the pacification and re- 
habilitation of Mexico. From the moment of its recognition it 
has had ta undivided support of this Government. An embargo 
was placed upon arms and ammunition going into Chihuahua, 
Sonora, and Lower California in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the armed opponents of the de facto govern- 
ment. Permission has been granted from time to time as re- 
quested for Mexican troops and equipment to traverse Ameri- 
ean territory from one point to another in Mexico in order that 
the operations of Mexican troops against Villa and his forces 
might be facilitated, In view of these friendly acts J am sur- 
prised that the de facto government has construed diplomatic 
representations in regard to the unjust treatment accorded 
American interests, private assistance to opponents to the de 
facto government by sympathizers in a foreign country, and the 
activity of a foreign press as interference by the United States 
Government in the domestic politics of Mexico. 

“Tf a denial is needed that this Government has had ulterior 
and improper motives in its diplomatic representations, or has 
countenanced the activities of American sympathizers and the 
American press opposed to the de facto government, I am glad 
most emphatically to deny it. It is, however, a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the Mexican press has been more active 
than the press in the United States in endeavoring to inflame 
the two peoples against each other and to force the two coun- 
tries into hostilities. With the power of censorship of the 
Mexican press, so rigorously exercised by the de facto govern- 
ment, the responsibility for this activity can not, it would seem, 
be avoided by that government, and the issue of the appeal of 
Gen. Carranza himself in the press of March 12, calling upon 
the Mexican people to be prepared for any emergency which 
might arise and intimating that war with the United States was 
imminent, evidences the attitude of the de facto government 
toward these publications. It should not be a matter of surprise 
that after such manifestations of hostile feeling the United 
States was doubtful of the purpose for which the large amount 
of ammunition was to be used which the de facto government 
appeared eager to import from this country. Moreoyer, the 


policy of the de facto government in refusing to cooperate and 
in failing to act Independently in destroying the Villa bandits 
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and in otherwise suppressing outlawry in the vicinity of the 
border so as to remove the danger of war materials while pass- 
ing southward through this zone falling into the hands of the 
enemies of law and order is, in the opinion of this Government, 
a sufficient ground, even if there were no other, for the refusal 
to allow such materials to cross the boundary into the bandit- 
infested region. To have permitted these shipments without 
careful scutiny would, in the circumstances, have been to mani- 
fest a sense of security which would have been unjustified. 

“Candor compels me to add that the unconcealed hostility 
of the subordinate military commanders of the de facto goy- 
ernment toward the American troops engaged in pursuing the 
Villa bands and the efforts of the de facto government to com- 
pel their withdrawal from Mexican territory by threats and 
show of military foree instead of by aiding in the capture of ` 
the outlaws constitute a menace to the safety of the American 
troops and to the peace of the border. As long as this menace 
continues and there is any evidence of an intention on the part 
of the de facto government or its military commanders to use 
force against the American troops instead of cooperating with 
them the Government of the United States will not permit 
munitions ọf war or machinery for their manufacture to be 
exported from this country to Mexico. 

“As to the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on 
American territory, I can state that vigorous efforts have been 
and are being made by the agents of the United States to ap- 
prehend and bring to justice all persons found to be conspiring 
to violate the laws of the United States by organizing to oppose 
with arms the de facto government of Mexico. Political refu- 
gees have undoubtedly sought asylum in the United States, but 
this Government has vigilantly kept them under surveillance 
and has not hesitated to apprehend them upon proof of their 
criminal intentions, as the arrest of Gen. Huerta and others 
fully attests. 

“ Having corrected the erroneous statements of fact to which 
I have adverted, the real situation stands forth in its true 
light. It is admitted that American troops have crossed the 
international boundary in hot pursuit of the Columbus raiders 
and without notice to or the consent ef your government, but 
the several protestations on the part of this Government by 
the President, by this department, and by other American au- 
thorities that the object of the expedition was to capture, de- 
stroy, or completely disperse the Villa bands of outlaws, or to 
turn this duty over to the Mexican authorities when assured 
that it would be effectively fulfilled, have been carried out in 
perfect good faith by the United States. Its efforts, however, 
have been obstructed at every point; first, by insistence on a 
palpably useless agreement which you admit was either not 
to apply to the present expedition or was to contain impracti- 
cable restrictions on its organization and operation; then by 
actual opposition, encouraged and fostered by the de facto 
government, to the further advance of the expedition into Villa 
territory, which was followed by the sudden suspension of all 
negotiations for an arrangement for the pursuit of Villa and 
his followers and the protection of the frontier; and finally by 
a demand for the immediate withdrawal of the American 
troops. Meantime conditions of anarchy in the border States 
of Mexico were continually growing worse. Incursions into 
American territory were plotted and perpetrated; the Glenn 
Springs raid was suecessfully executed, while no effective ef- 
forts were being made by Gen. Carranza to improve the condi- 
tions and to protect American territory from constant threat 
of invasion. In view of this increasing menace, of the inac- 
tivity of the Carranza forces, of the lack of cooperation in the 
apprehension of the Villa bands, and of the known encourage- 
ment and aid given to bandit leaders, it is unreasonable to 
expect the United States to withdraw its forces from Mexican 
territory or to prevent their entry again when their presence is 
the only check upon further bandit outrages and the only efi- 
cient means of protecting American lives and homes—safe- 
guards which Gen. Carranza, though internationally obligated 
to supply, is manifestly nnable or unwilling to give, 

“Tn view of the actual state of affairs as I have outlined it 
above, I am now in a position to consider the conclusions which 
you have drawn in your note under acknowledgment from the 
erroneous statements of fact which you have set forth. 

“Your Government intimates, if it does not openly charge, 
that the attitude of the United States is one of insincerity. 
distrust, and suspicion toward the de facto Government of 
Mexico, and that the intention of the United States in sending 
its troops into Mexico is to extend its sovereignty over Mexi- 
can territory, and not merely for the purpose of pursuing 
maurauders and preventing future raids across the border. 
The de facto Government charges by implication which admits 
of but one interpretation, that this Government has as its 
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object territorial aggrandizement even at the expense of a war 
of aggression against a neighbor weakened by years of civil 
strife. The Government of the United States, if it had had de- 
signs upon the territory of Mexico, would have had no diffi- 
culty in finding during this period of revolution and disorder 
many plausible arguments for intervention in Mexican affairs. 
Hoping, however, that the people of Mexico would through 
their own efforts restore peace and establish an orderely gov- 
ernment, the United States has awaited with patience the 
consummation of the revolution. 

“When the superiority of the revolutionary faction led by 
Gen. Carranza became undoubted, the United States, after con- 
ferring with six others of the American Republics, recognized 
unconditionally the present de facto Government. It hoped 
and expected that that Government would speedily restore 
order and provide the Mexican people and others, who had given 
their energy and substance to the development of the great 
resources of the Republic, opportunity to rebuild in peace 
and security their shattered fortunes. 

“This Government has waited month after month for the 
tonsummation of its hope and expectation. In spite of in- 
creasing discouragements, in spite of repeated provocations to 
exercise force in the restoration of order in the northern re- 
gions of Mexico, where American interests have suffered most 
seriously from lawlessness, the Government of the United States 
has refrained from aggressive action and sought by appeals 
ond moderate though explicit demands to impress upon the 
de facto Government the seriousness of the situation and to 
arouse it to its duty to perform its international obligations 
toward citizens of the United States who had entered the terri- 
tory of Mexico or had vested interests within its boundaries. 

“In the face of constantly renewed evidences of the pa- 
tience and restraint of this Government in circumstances which 
only a Government imbued with unselfishness and a sincere 
desire to respect to the full the sovereign rights and national 
dignity of the Mexican people would have endured, doubts and 
suspicions as to the motives of the Government of the United 
States are expressed in your communication of May 22, for 
which I can imagine no purpose but to impugn the good faith 
of this Government for I find it hard to believe that such 
imputations are not universally known to be without the least 
shadow of justification in fact. 

“Can the de facto government doubt that, if the United 
States had turned covetous eyes on Mexican territory, it could 
have found many pretexts in the past for the gratification of 
its desire? Can that government doubt that months ago, 
when the war between the revolutionary factions was in prog- 
ress, much’ better opportunity than the present was afforded 
for American intervention, if such has been the purpose of the 
United States as the de facto government now insinuates? 
What motive could this Government have had in refraining 
from taking advantage of such opportunities other than unself- 
ish friendship for the Mexican Republic? I have, of course, 
given consideration to your argument that the responsibility 
for the present situation rests largely upon this Government. 
In the first place, you state that even the American forces along 
the border whose attention is undivided by other military op- 
erations, ‘Find themselves physically unable to protect effec- 
tively the frontier on the American side.’ Obviously, if there 
is no means of reaching bands roving on Mexican territory and 
making sudden dashes at night into American territory it is 
impossible to prevent such invasions unless the frontier is pro- 
tected by a cordon of troops. No government could be ex- 
pected to maintain a force of this strength along the boundary 
of a nation with which it is at peace for the purpose of resist- 
ing the onslaughts of a few bands of lawless men, especially 
when the neighboring State makes no effort to prevent these 
attacks. The most effective method of preventing raids of this 
nature, as past experience has fully demonstrated, is to visit 
punishment or destruction on the raiders. It is precisely this 
plan which the United States desires to follow along the 
border without any intention of infringing upon the sovereign 
rights of her neighbor, but which, although obviously advan- 
tageous to the de facto government, it refuses to allow or even 
countenance, It is in fact protection to American lives and 
property about which the United States is solicitous and not 
the methods or ways in which that protection shall be accom- 
plished. If the Mexican Government is unwilling or unable to 
give this protection by preventing is territory from being the 
rendezvous ‘and refuge of murderers and plunderers, that does 
not relieve this Government from its duty to take all the steps 
necessary to safeguard American citizens on American soil. 
The United States Government can not and will not allow 
bands of lawless men to establish ‘themselves upon its borders 
with liberty to invade and plunder American territory with 
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impunity and, when pursued, to seek safety across the Rio 
Grande, relying upon the plea of their Government that the 
integrity of the soil of the Mexican Republic must not be 
violated. 

“The Mexican Government further protests that it has made 
every effort on its part to protect the frontier, and that it is 
doing ‘all possible to avoid a recurrence of such acts.’ Atten- 
tion is again invited to the well-known and unrestricted activity 
of de la Rosa, Ancieto Piscano, Pedro Vinos, and others in con- 
nection with border raids, and to the fact that, as I am advised, 
up to June 4 de la Rosa was still collecting troops at Monterey 
for the openly avowed purpose of making attacks on Texan ` 
border towns, and that Pedro Vino was recruiting at other 
places for the same avowed purpose. I have already pointed 
out the uninterrupted progress of Villa to and from Columbus, 
and the fact that the American forces in pursuit of the Glenn 
Springs marauders penetrated 168 miles into Mexican territory 
without encountering a single Carranzista soldier. This does 
not indicate that the Mexican Government is doing ‘ all possible’ 
¢o avoid further raids; and if it is doing all possible,’ this is 
not sufficient te prevent border raids, and there is every rea- 
son, therefore, why this Government must take such preventive 
measures as it deems sufficient. 

“Tt is suggested that injuries suffered on account of bandit 
raids are a matter of ‘ pecuniary reparation,’ but * never the cause 
for American forces to Invade Mexican soil.’ The precedents 
which have been established and maintained by the Government 
of the Mexican Republie for the last half century do not bear 
out this statement. It has grown to be almost a custom not 
to settle depredation of bandits by payments of money alone, 
but to quell such disorders and to prevent such crimes by swift 
and sure punishment. 

“The de facto government finally argues that ‘if the frontier 
were duly protected from incursions from Mexico there would be 
no reason for the existing difficulty *; thus the de facto govern- 
ment attempts to absolve itself from the first duty of any Gov- 
ernment, namely, the protection of life and property. 

“This is the paramount obligation for which governments are 
instituted, and governments neglecting or failing to perform it 
ure not worthy of the name. This is the duty for which Gen. 
Carranza, it must be assumed, initiated his revolution in Mexico 
and organized the present Government, and for which the United 
States Government recognized his government as the de facto 
government of Mexico. Protection of American lives and prop- 
erty, then, in the United States is first the obligation of this 
Government, and in Mexico is, first, the obligation of Mexico, and, 
second, the obligation of the United States. In securing this 
protection along the common boundary the United States has 
a right to expect the cooperation of its neighboring Republic; 
and yet, instead of taking steps to check or punish the raiders, 
the de facto government demurs and objects to measures taken 
by the United States. 

“The Government of the United States does not wish to be- 
lieve that the de facto government approves these marauding 
attacks, yet as they continue to be made, they show that the 
Mexican Government is unable to repress them. This inability, 
as this Government has had occasion in the past to say may 
excuse the failure to check the outrages complained of, but it 
only makes stronger the duty of the United States to prevent 
them, for if the Government of Mexico ean not protect the lives 
and property of Americans, exnosed to attack from Mexicans, 
the Government of the United States is in duty bound, so far as 
it can, to do so. 

“In conclusion, the Mexican Government invites the United 
States to support its ‘assurances of friendship with real and 
effective acts’ which ‘can be no other than the immediate 
withdrawal of the American troops.’ For the reasons I have 
herein fully set forth, this request of the de facto government 
can not now be entertained. The United States has not sought 
the duty which has been forced upon it of pursuing bandits who 
under fundamental principles of municipal and international 
law ought to be pursued and arrested and punished by Mexican 
authorities. Whenever Mexico will assume and effectively exer- 
cise that responsibility the United States, as it has many times 
before publicly declared, will be glad to have this obligation ful- 
filled by the de facto government of Mexico. If, on the con- 
trary, the de facto government is pleased to ignore this obliga- 
tion and to believe that ‘in case of a refusal to retire these 
troops there is no further recourse than to defend its territory 
by an appeal to arms,’ the Government of the United States 
would surely be lacking in sincerity and friendship if it did not 
frankly impress upon the de facto government that the execu- 
tion of this threat will lead to the gravest consequences. While 
this Government would deeply regret such a result, it can not 
recede from its settled determination to maintain its national 
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rights and to perform its full duty in preventing further in- 
vasions of the territory of the United States and in removing 
the peril which Americans along the international boundary 
have borne so long with patience and forebearance. 

. 5 Accept, ete., 


“ ROBERT LANSING. 

“ Juxe 20, 1916” 

„Mr. LIPPITT. I also ask to have printed Carranza’s note 
of July 5, 1916, to which I have referred, and the American 
reply of July 8, 1916. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Chair hears none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, July 5, 1916.) 

CARRANZA'S ANSWER DELIVERED BY ENVOY TO SECRETARY ToO-pay—De- 
SIRE TO REACH FRIBNDLY ADJUSTMENT or DIFFICULTIES MAIN POINT 
MADE IN COMMUNICATION. 

The reply of the de facto Government of Mexico to the 
demands of the United States, conciliatory in terms and giv- 
ing assurances of a desire to reach a friendly adjustment of 
the difficulty between the two countries, was delivered to the 
State Department to-day by a Mexican embassy attaché. 

The text of the note, as transmitted by Eliseo Arredondo, 
the Mexican ambassador designate, follows: 

Mr. SECRETARY: I have the honor to transmit in continua- 
tion the text of a note I have just received from my Govern- 
ment, with instructions to present it to your excellency: 

“t Mr. Secretary: Referring to the notes of June 20 and 25 
last, I have the honor to say to your excellency that the imme- 
diate release of the Carrizal prisoners was a further proof of 
the sincerity of the desires of this Government to reach a 
pacific and satisfactory arrangement of present difficulties. This 
Government is anxious to solve the present conflict, and it 
would be unjust if its attitude were misinterpreted. 


“POINTS AT ISSUE ARE SET FORTH, 


“*Tt was also the Mexican Government that earnestly sug- 
gested a plan for cantonments along the boundary line during 
the conferences of Ciudad Juarez and El Paso. This Govern- 
ment is disposed now, as it has always been, to seek an im- 
mediate solution of the two points which constitute the true 
causes of the coi-flict between the two countries, to wit: The 
American Government believes reasonably that the Insecurity 
of its frontier is a source of difficulty and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment on its part believes that the stay of American troops 
on Mexican territory, aside from being a trespass on the sover- 
eignty of Mexico, is the immediate cause of the conflicts. 
Therefore the withdrawal of American troops, on one hand, 
and the protection of the frontier, on the other, are the two 
essential problems, the solution of which must be the directing 
object of the efforts of both Governments, 

„The Mexican Government is willing to consider in a quick 
and practical way, and prompted by a spirit of concord, the 
remedies which should be applied to the present situation. 


“IS WILLING TO NEGOTIATE. 


„Several Latin-American countries have offered their 
friendly mediation to the Mexican Government, and the latter 
has accepted it in principle. Therefore, the Mexican Govern- 
ment only awaits information that the Government of the United 
States would be disposed to accept this mediation for the pur- 
pose mentioned above or whether it is still of the belief that the 
same results may be attained by means of direct negotiations 
between both Governments. 

„In the meantime this Government proposes to employ all 
efforts that may be at its disposal to avoid the recurrence of new 
incidents which may complicate and aggravate the situation. 
At the same time it hopes that the American Government on its 
part may make use of all efforts to prevent new acts of its 
military and civil authorities of the frontier that might cause 
new complications. 

“*T avail myself of this opportunity to reiterate to your 
excelleuey the assurance of my most distinguished consideration. 

„C. AGUILAR? 
. “ Having thus complied with higher instructions of my Govern- 


ment, it affords me pleasure to reiterate to your excellency the 
assurance of my highest consideration. 


Is there objection? 


“E, ARREDONDO.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 8, 1916.] 
“Uxrrep STATES Nore to Carranza ACCEPTING PROPOSAL TO ADJUST 
DIFFERENCES, 
“The text of the note of the United States Government reply- 
ing to the message of Gen. Carranza, proposing the settlement of 
- the differences between the Washington Government and Mexico 


by direct negotiation, delivered yesterday to Ambassador Desig- 
nate Arredondo, follows: 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of July 4, 1916, in which you transcribe a note 
addressed to me by the secretary of foreign relations of your 
Government, and to request that you will transmit to him the 
following reply: 

Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your courteous note, transmitted to me by Sefior 
Arredondo on the 4th instant, in which you refer to my notes 
of June 20 and June 25, and to assure you of the sincere 
gratification of my Government at the frank statement of the 
difficulties which have unfortunately arisen in our relations 
along the international boundary, and the unreserved ex- 
pression of the desire of your Government to reach an ad- 
justment of the difficulties on a broad and amicable. basis. 
The same spirit of friendship and of solicitude for the con- 
tinuance of cordial relations between our two countries in- 
spires my Government, which equally desires an immediate 
solution of the matters of difference which have long vexed both 
Governments. : 

„et is especially pleasing to my Government that the de 
facto Government of Mexico is disposed to give quick as well as 
practical consideration in a spirit of concord to the remedies 
which may be applied to the existing condition. Reciprocating 
the same desire, the Government of the United States is pre- 
pared immediately to exchange views as to a practical plan to 
remove finally and prevent a recurrence of the difficulties which 
have been the source of the controversy, 

“* Accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewer assurances of my high- 
est consideration. I am, sir, 

“* Yours, very sincerely, “* Ronert LANSING.” 


Mr. LIPPITT. I ask that the matter which I have had in- 
serted in the Recorp may be printed in the usual Recorp type. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is 80 
ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to ask the Senator a question before 
he yields the floor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will be glad to reply to it if I can. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has criticized very extensively 
the policy of the present administration in Mexican affairs. 
My question is whether in the event the Republican Party is 
successful at the coming election it would be the purpose of the 
Hughes administration to declare war on Mexico or to inter- 
vene in its affairs? j Z ; 

Mr. LIPPITT. The question of the Senator from Colorado 
it is manifestly impossible for me to answer. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator's opinion would perhaps be inter- 
esting. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will tell the Senator what my opinion is 
about the Mexican affairs. When a man is sick, and his doctor 
prescribes various remedies to him, all of which leave him in a 
worse condition than he was before, I imagine he would usually 
send for another doctor. My opinion about Mexican affairs is 
that the friends of the American people ought to send for an- 
other doctor to manage the situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then the remedy is simply a matter of change 
of physicians. 

Mr, STONE. Is the Military Academy appropriation bill be- 
fore the Senate? - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
and is being read for action on the amendments of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STONE, I desire to take the floor, and I may as well 
take it at one time as another, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield te the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, I heard only a part of the speech 
delivered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lippirr]. 
I have no intention of attempting a reply to it. In fact I did 
not: hear enough of it, being absent from the Chamber, to 


“undertake to reply to it, but I did hear enough to show the 


character of the address. I take it to have been a mere 
eriticism of the President and the State Department with 
respect to their conduct of our diplomatic affairs with Mexico.“ 
The general trend of the Senator's observations was to the 
effect that the President has been weak and vacillating, and the 
expression that the President has been“ weak and vacillating“ 
furnishes the pretext, if one be necessary, for doing what I am 
about to do—that is to read a short editorial from the Detroit 
News. ‘The editorial covers the point made by the Senator. I 
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do not often read editorials or other newspaper articles in the 
Senate, but this editorial so clearly expresses what I would 
like to say myself, and expresses it so much better than I could 
myself express it, that I adopt it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator give the date? 

Mr. STONE. I have just looked for the date, but through 
some inadvertence I have failed to preserve it. However, I 
can say it was printed in the early part of June of the present 
year. It is entitled“ Wilson's weakness,” and is as follows: 

: t WILSON 'S ‘ WEAKNESS,’ 

“Tt may not much matter who administers the next presi- 
dential period of the United States. But it does matter that 
fairness and balance of national thought characterize this presi- 
dential campaign above all others, And there are many grati- 
fying signs that the Nation is disposed to judge calmly and 
with scrupulous justice between the claims of the two candi- 
dates and parties on the issues to be determined—especially the 
issues which concern our procedure in home and foreign mat- 
ters as they touch the war. 

“Tt appears from preliminary statements that the main Re- 
publican contention in the campaign is to be the alleged vacil- 
lating weakness’ of President Wilson. It equally appears from 
the Democratic preliminaries that their contention will rest 
upon the alleged wisdom and strength displayed by the Presi- 
dent. 

“The difficulty in proving President Wilson to have been 
tweak’ is a very real one, since the alleged ‘weakness’ has 
not involved the Nation in actual difficulty. It would have been 
possible for Mr. Wilson to have asked Congress to declare war 
on Mexico or to have created such a state of affairs as to have 
compelled Congress to declare war—the day after he came into 
office. And that war would have been going on now, with pos- 
sible complications arising in Mexico’s behalf from European 

` and South American nations. A war with Mexico would have 
thrown our Monroe doctrine into the world ring to be fought 
over, and the end of it no man could foresee. Of course, Mr. 
Wilson did not do that. This is part of the ‘weakness’ 
charged against him. 

“ Again, Mr. Wilson could have declared war on Germany the 
day after the Lusitania sunk. He would have had strong sup- 
port from an angered country and an aroused Congress, For days 
the Nation was a dangerous mass of tinder, waiting only the 
igniting spark. The President knew that such heats of anger 
suddenly cool when the actual pressure of war begins to be 
felt, and that the people who cried loudest for war would be 
the very first to turn and rend the excitable President who 
gave them what they asked in a moment of irresponsibility. 
So the thought of war was not even countenanced by the ad- 
ministration. And that is another item in the alleged * weak- 
ness’ of the President. 

“ Every course must be judged by its results. Another course 
than that which the President pursued in every question he has 
had to handle would have meant war. President Wilson never 
had any other choice to make—it was always simply peace or 
war. He always chose peace; and for that he has been called a 
vacillating weakling. 

It is one of the strangest psychological exhibitions this 
country has ever offered to the analytical mind. Here is a 
Nation spared the unnamable horrors of modern war, and 
yet a part of it professes to be dissatisfied, and a whole politi- 
cal party assets that it is right to be dissatisfiec. Would 
Germany, surveying her loss of 700,000 young men killed and 
1,800,000 men crippled for life—would Germany to-day be call- 
ing ‘weakness’ if, by the exercise of diplomacy and by ‘the 
writing of notes,’ the Kaiser had been able to stave off the war? 
Would France have called it ‘weakness’ in President Poincare 
if he had been able to preserve France whole in the midst of 
world cataclysm? No; these men would have been hailed as 
being stronger than war itself! Well, in the same way, our 
own President has been, stronger than war itself. He was 
strong enough to thwart the tricks of other nations to lure us 
into this war. He was strong enough to thwart the war party 
at home that tried its best to goad us into this war. If that is 
‘weakness,’ to what shall we give the name of strength? 

“A great deal of fun has been had over ‘note writing,’ al- 
though we used in other days to be fond of quoting, ‘The pen 
is mightier than the sword.“ But President Wilson had just 
two tools he could use—his pen with his brain behind it or 
your life. That is all he had. He could send notes or he could 
send human lives. He had to use either the tools of diplomacy 
or he had to use American fathers and brothers and sons, of 
whom you would likely have been one. Now, aside from parti- 
san preferences, which would you prefer a President to risk 
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first: his pen or your life? President Wilson tried his pen 
first. If the pen had failed through any weakness in its han- 
dling, he would have had to fall back upon the bodies of 
American men, offered as sacrifices on the altar of battle. But 
the notes did not fail, because they were not weak notes, and 
they were not written by a weak man. He succeeded. Again, 
if that is ‘ weakness,’ where shall we look for strength? 

“This is not a campaign editorial. Its object is not to make 
or hold a single vote for Wilson. The News believes that 
whichever candidate is elected the policies that have ruled 
until now are going to be continued, because they have proved 
themselves the wisest and safest policies. (The wise policy is 
always the safest.) The object of this writing is only to se- 
cure a fair state of mind in which to estimate the service that 
Woodrow Wilson has performed for the United States. 

“In the circus one sometimes sees an athlete hold up 10 men. 
One man mounts his shoulders, another follows; he holds four 
men on his arms, two more brace themselves against his hips, 
two cling to his back and neck. And then the athlete begins 
to walk with them. He sways and strains. He chooses his 
footing with painful care. His limbs look as if they might col- 
lapse beneath him. But does anyone call that weakness? No; 
for they do not look at the swaying but at the tremendous 
burden borne. 

“ Likewise, in the more trying days of the past President Wil- 
son may have seemed to sway under his burden, to walk with 
painful carefulness, to choose his footing with what seemed 
hesitation. Was it weakness? No; for look at the burden he 
was bearing. Strength is measured by what it does, by what 
it carries. By these tests, President Wilson was and is a 
strong man, 

“ Mr. Hughes may be just as strong. He may be even stronger. 
But that is not a good reason for miscalling President Wilson. 
Let the country be at least fair to the man who sent notes 
in order that he might not have to send men.“ 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16699) making appropriations for 
the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other pu 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, which has been 
stated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I should like to per- 
fect that amendment just a little. In lines 19 and 20, on page 2, 
I move to strike out the words “ within 30 days after such ap- 
plication shall have been made,” and to begin the next word, 
being the article “the,” with a capital letter, so that the sen- 
tence will read, “The examination demanded shall be held.” 
Then, I move to insert the words “at the next semiannual ex- 
amination.” The amendment then reads: “And if the cadet, 
being otherwise qualified, shall pass the same by compliance 
with the requirements existing at the time of the first examina- 
tion, he shall be.” I then move to strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph and to insert the words “readmitted to the 
academy.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether this amendment is recommended by the 
department? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; the amendment originated with 
the committee itself. There are a great many young men who 
seek to be reexamined, whose requests are denied. Sometimes 
the board discriminates between young men who fail; some are 
allowed to stand the examination over again and others are de- 
nied that privilege. It seemed to some members of the commit- 
tee that there ought to be no discrimination in that respect; 
that they all ought to be placed on the same footing with refer- 
ence to reexamination. N 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator that in the past 
upon one or two occasions I have been asked to intercede in 
behalf of cadets who had failed in two subjects, but whose 
marks had been only slightly below the required standard for 
passing. I was told on both occasions when I appealed to 
the officials that it was not advisable that cadets failing in 
two subjects should be allowed to take a further examination, 
and they gave as a reason—and it seemed to me a logical one; 
at any rate, I agree with it—that if a cadet understood that he 
could have a second examination in case of failure in two sub- 
jects there would be much more laxity on the part of the cadet 
in his studies than there would if he understood that there was 
to be no second examination. The officers of the department 
with whom I consulted seemed to think that if there were a 
second examination it would have a tendency to slacken the 
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efforts of the cadets—of course, with some exceptions. There 
would not be the incentive to study from the day they enter 
the academy until the day they are graduated; and I thought, 
perhaps, Mr. President, the position was well taken. If it be 
well taken, I am inclined to think that it would be better for 
the academy to lose a few cadets who fail in two subjects than 
to grant the privilege of a second examination, with at least 
the danger of affecting a great number of cadets who enter the 
academy. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, 
would not that consume time also? For instance, if a cadet 
appointed by me should fail and knows he can take another 
examination, the interim between the time of his failure and 
the time when he takes the examination is entirely lost, so 
far as the appointment of another cadet is concerned; and he 
might fail also on the second examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. The time would be entirely lost not only to 
the cadet himself but also to the Government of the United 
States, because no other cadet can be appointed in his place 
until after he has had his second examination. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have just suggested in order to perfect the original amend- 
ment is offered at the suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], who is a graduate of the acad- 
emy, and while he does not entirely approve of the proposi- 
tion, I understand he is willing to accept the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment which the Senator has 
just offered improves the committee amendment, and I am not 
objecting to that at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Let me say to the Senator, in answer 
to his suggestion, that I suppose he does not hear as much 
in regard to this matter as I do. There are many young men 
who fail in one subject, and not a great many, but some, who 
fail in two subjects, and frequently it happens—I have a case 
in mind now—where during part of the year a cadet has been 
detained in the hospital for some reason or other beyond his 
control and his studies are interfered with to that extent. 
Yet when he makes application for reexamination he is not 
allowed the privilege, while it is allowed to others, to stand 
another examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I was about to refer to the question of sickness. I re- 
member that that subject was referred to by the officer of the 
department who discussed the subject with me, and, if I recail 
aright, he said that wherever there was a cadet who was sick 
long enough to interfere with his passing the required ex- 
amination, if he was up in his studies at the time he was taken 
sick, he would be allowed to continue his studies in the 
academy. 

Mr. DU PONT. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Delaware says that is cor- 
rect. I can see that, if it were not correct, there would be a 
great injustice done to many of the cadets, because there must 
be, of course, many young men out of the great number at- 
tending the academy who fall sick at ‘times, but that being 
correct, then it does seem to me that, if by law we say to 
all of the cadets at the academy, “If you do not pass the ex- 
amination and if you fail only in two subjects, you shall have 
another examination,” we will interfere with the efficiency of 
the school itself. I rather think it will not only be a detriment 
to the cadet himself but will prove a loss to the United States 
if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, I have only had an oppor- 
tunity to examine very hurriedly the proposed amendment. I 
had not observed when I spoke to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs in regard to the matter that the amend- 
ment provided that a cadet might have a reexamination who had 
failed in two studies. I appeal to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to change the amendment so that it will read “in any 
one subject of instruction,” for the reason that in the course 
of instruction of some of the classes there are really only three 
capital studies, and if a man fails in two it is evidently am indi- 
cation either of pronounced mental deficiency or of a great deal 
of indolence. I think with that modification the amendment 
will not be very objectionable, although I do not approve of it. 
In certain cases there may be a young man who has great diffi- 
culty, for instance, in spelling, and fails in his English course 
or in some other particular study, although he may possibly be 
excellent in all other branches. It might be advisable, therefore, 
to give him a chance to retrieve himself if he fails in one sub- 


ject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I will accept the amendment suggested 
by the Senator. 

Mr. DU PONT. Now, Mr. President, a question was raised by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] a few moments ago as to 


whether appointments would not be affected by this provision. 
That thought had not occurred to me; but I think it is impor- 
tant that we should consider it before we go any further. John 
Smith, for instance, is found deficient next January at the exam- 
ination and appeals to the academy board for reexamination. 
That reexamination will be held during the following June. In 
the meantime the Senator or Representative who is to make 
another appointment can not act until after June. That is going 
to deplete the number of cadets in thé Military Academy. 

Another thing I observe in examining the amendment is that 
there is no limit to the number of times an individual has a 
right to reexamination. I take it that it should be amended so 
as to provide that he shall have one opportunity, and only one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator, 
also, why a year should be given? ' 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is too long. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The language is— 
he shall have the right to apply for a second examination regarding 
such subjects by making written applicatio: 
board within one year afte being uela iiy med of — — 

I should think he ought to make it immediately. 

5 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have no objection to shortening the 
me, 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
better. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would. be plenty. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There are a few iknow of who failed 
in this last examination, Would it be time enough to let 
them in? 

Mr. DU PONT. Why, yes. Under this provision they would 
be examined next January. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. So that it covers those who may have 
failed this time, I have no objection to shortening the time. 
Six months would be better. É 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am in sympathy with the amendment. 
I have one case in mind, a young man from my own city, who 
made a very brilliant career in the academy, but who on the 
final examination failed by a mere scratch, as we would say, of 
getting through. He was thrown out. Through my interces- 
sion he was allowed another examination, and passed, and is 
now on a ship doing most excellent work. He was a very re- 
markable scholar. 

I think they usually fail, or more ordinarily, in mathematics 
than anything else. To pass the examinations in the Military 
Academy, as I was once told by Prof. Bass, who was a famous 
mathematician in the academy, a man ought to be something 
more than a good mathematician; he ought to have the mathe- 
matical instinct to get through. These boys sometimes fail by 
a very small percentage to make their examinations good, and 
they ought to have another chance. There is no doubt about it 
in the world, and I think we ought to make that provision in the 
bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I should think six months would be 
abundant time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am willing to amend it, if the Sen- 
ator will suggest that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I suggest that “one year” be 
stricken out and “six months” inserted. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, the Senate must face this 
question: Does it propose to hold up the appointments in all 
those districts where men have failed for six months or not? 
That is the question. If it does, it will inevitably diminish the 
number of admissions to the Military Academy. Or will you 
make these supernumerary men? It is a very serious objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, I went throngh college 
in my younger days, and I know that this question ef marking 
is like chasing moonshine. Here are the papers of two young 
men, presented to the same professor, or possibly to different 
professors. Some of the shades of difference are so very slight 
that it is a physical impossibility for a man to be exactly ac- 
curate. One of these young men is turned down and the other 
is advanced. These young men who fail have no appeal. I 
tried, at one time, to have a clause inserted in an appropriation 
bill allowing 2 young man to appeal from the academic board 
to the Secretary of War, but the members of my committee did 
not approve of it and it was not put in. So the only power 


I should think three months would be 


that the Secretary of War has over the academie board is sim- 
ply to approve or disapprove the finding. It is rather a super- 
visory control, and I can not help but think that they some- 
times exercise an arbitrary power up there that ought to be 
reached in some way. 

Take this last examination as an illustration: Quite a num- 
ber of young men failed. They allowed some of those young 
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men to take another examination, and others were turnéd down. 
Now, why? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I had the list 
of all the failures, showing the percentages in every subject. 
The examination board finally agreed that if any cadet fell 
below 2,85 per cent in a subject he could not take a reexamina- 
tion. I know that there were a number of them that reached 
2.32 per cent, but the examiners said that they had to make 
an arbitrary rate somewhere. The regular rate is 2.60 per cent, 
and in order to take in many of them that failed under the new 
system of examination they did cut that down to 2.35 per cent. 
That was the arbitrary percentage agreed upon by the board, 
and all that fell under the 2.35 per cent were denied a reex- 
amination. X 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I could refer the Senator to a hear- 
ing had before the Military Affairs Committee a short while 
ago on two young men who failed in New Jersey. They gave 
members of that class an opportunity to be reexamined, but 
they turned down these two young men. They did not pretend 
that they were not just as much entitled to it as some of the 
others on the ground of their proficiency, but they put it on the 
fact that they lacked military appearance, or military bearing, 
or something of that kind, which was wholly unjust. It is to 
mect that class of cases that we suggested this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor a question. If this amendment becomes a law, does the 
Senator understand that it will apply to those who are already 
denied reexamination? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
of course. 

Mr. DU PONT. It can not be retroactive. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it can not be retroactive. Certainly after 
it becomes a law this can not be retroactive in its nature, It 
will apply only to cadets that fail hereafter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I wanted it to apply to those who 
failed at this last examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe it is worded so that it will 
apply to them. If it passes the way it is it will apply only to 
the cadets that fail hereafter and will not take in the cadets 
that have already been denied a reexamination. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator from Utah is right 
in that contention. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
at this last examination. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask the Senator to let the amend- 
ment go over for the present. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. All right. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will see if we can not agree upon an 
amendment that will cover just what the Senator wants; but 
this certainly does not. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like the amendment as perfected 
up to this time read, so that we can see the basis of our action, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secrerary. The Senator from Oregon has proposed the 
following changes: 

On lines 19 and 20, to strike out the words “ Within 30 days 
after such application shall have been made,” and to begin the 
following word—the word “ the“ —with a capital letter, at the 
beginning of the sentence; after the word “held,” on line 21, 
to insert the Words “at the next semiannual examination”; 
and, on line 23, after the words “shall be,“ to strike out the 
remainder of the amendment and insert the words “ read- 
mitted to the Academy.” The Senator from Delaware has sug- 
gested, on line 15, to strike out the words “ not more than two 
subjects“ and to insert the words“ any one subject.” 

Mr. DU PONT. “In any one subject.” 

The Secrerary. The word “in” is already in the bill; and 
on line 17 he has proposed to strike out the word “ subjects“ 
and to insert the word “subject.” The Senator from New 
Hampshire hus suggested, on line 18, to strike out the words 
“one year” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “six 
months,” so that if amended it would read: 

Provided, That whenever a cadet shall fail to pass any required ex- 
amination because deficient in any one subject of instruction be shall 

‘have the right to apply for a second examination regarding such 
subject by making written application therefor to the academic board 
within six months after being officially notified of such failure. The 
examination demanded shall be held at the next semiannual examina- 
tion, and if the cadet, being otherwise qualified, shall pass the same 


by compliance with the requirements existing at the time of the first 
examination, he shall be readmitted to the academy. 


Within the time limited by the act, 


I wanted it to cover those who failed 


Some Senator has also suggested a proviso at the end, to 
read: 


Provided, That no cadet thus failing to pass the required examina- 
tion shall have more than one such reexamination, 
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Mr."GALLINGER. I would suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon that as it is evident that he will have to add a proviso 
or some language to cover those who failed at the last examina- 
tion, the period of six months ought to be reduced to three 
months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not more than three months. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not more than three months for the fu- 
ture; and I would propose that amendment—to strike out “ six 
months” and insert “not more than three months.” Then the 
Senator can write a proviso covering those who failed at the 
last examination. 

Mr. DU PONT. Mr. President, there is another difference 
here that we might as well thrash out. If the amendment be 
modified so as to permit those who failed at the last examination 
in June to take a second examination, this will take place next 
January—the regular semiannual examination. They will be 
reexamined at that time on the subjects in which they should 
have been in June. A man who has been at West Point a year 
and fails at the June examination applies for reexamination in 
January, and is admitted. Of course he is examined on the cur- 
riculum that was before the academic board in June last. Now, 
he can only be admitted so as to enter the class below, and he 
will have six months again on the same studies that he pursued 
the year before. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will not hurt him. 

Mr. DU PONT. That may not hurt him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it will not hurt him. It is better 
for him. It postpones his graduation one year, and it is good 
for him. That is what they do now when they grant re- 
examination. 

Mr. DU PONT. Very well. 
understood; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it ought to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, after the word 
service,“ to insert “ detachment,” so as to read: 
$516: pay of general Army seryice detachment: One first sergeant, 

340 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

One hundred and cighty privates, $32,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 

Forty-five privates, first class, $9,720. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 16, to insert: 

One hundred and thirty-five privates, $24,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

One hundred privates (Cavalry), $18,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 8, to insert: 

Twenty-five privates, first class, $5,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 9, to insert: 

Seventy-five privates, $13,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 24, to strike 
out: 

One hundred and two privates, $18,560. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page T 

Thirty privates, first class, $6,480. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 1, to insert; 

Ninety-seven privates, $17,460. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 16, to insert: 


For pay of one battalion sergeant major, Infantry, $768: Provided, 
That the enlisted man in the headquarters, United States Corps of 
Cadets, performing that duty has the rank, pay, and allowance of that 


grade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sena- 
tor explain the amendment on lines 17 and 18, and the necessity 
for it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In the House hearings, when Col. 
Townsley was on the stand, he testified in reference to the 


I thought it had better be clearly 


, to insert: 
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There were formerly two men holding this position, 
755 Col. Townsley said: 


reduce that to $182.50, ARISE got that one man under the fol- 


matter. 


wanes conditions: On the top of page 
for a battalion sergeant major. In other wo want to promote one 
of these two men to a battalion sergeant major the service. 

p McKenzis. You will be satisfied to leave it just as you have it 


ae to give us the pay 


f 
th the whole Corps of Cadets. He 
We are using a man who has been 
— n beate is 3 serene 88 y 
— pete es ah yong pay, if he is is made a sergeant 
major, will be $7 
The VICH fe The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 
The amendment was agreed to. 

-The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Pay of civil- 
inns,” on page 12, after line 19, to strike out “For pay of one 
professional civilian instructor in gymnastics, athletics, and 
swimming, $1,500,” and insert: 

“For pay of two professional civilian instructors in gymnastics, 


Sy hay A and swimming, $3,000 ; 
That hereafter these ht civilian instructors shall be 
and to the same allo 


entitied 40 ‘public quarters when @ wances 
with respect to fuel and light as those of a second lieutenant when 
occupying public quarters. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the superintendent of 
the academy suggested that amendment. There are a number 
of men who can occupy these quarters, if they are not used for 
some other purpose, and it is only to give them that oppor- 
tunity when these quarters are not used. The Senator will 
notice that it is not compulsory. It is not a right. It is only 
when they can do it without inconveniencing the academy. The 
reason for the increase of two professional civilian instructors is 
because of the increased number of cadets under the reorgani- 
zation act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 1, after “ $1,200,” to 
insert: “ Provided, That hereafter the chapel organist and choir- 
master shall be entitled to public quarters when available and 
to the same allowances with respect to fuel and light as those 
of a second lieutenant when oceupying public quarters,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For pay of chapel organist and choirmaster, $1,200: Provided, That 
hereafter the chapel organist and choirmaster shall be entitled to ‘public 
—.— when available and to the same allowances with respect to 

el and light as shear, of a second lieutenant when occupying public 
quarters. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 22, to insert: 

Ae the purchase of the latest model sketching apparatus to complete 

Tha en of the drawing department necessary for the instruction 
ets in the course of topography, $1,000. 

fon amendment was agreed to. 

The next t was, under the subhead “ Miscellaneous 
items and incidental expenses,” on page 26, line 1, after the 
word “barracks,” to strike out $3,879” and insert $8,685," 
so as to make the clause read: 

For supplying light and plain furniture to cadets’ barracks, $8,685. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 5, to insert: 

For one 8-ton road roller, $2,850. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 20, to insert: 


For Sr raay = work of increasin ape 8 of the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, accordance with the 
general plan approved by the Secretary of War on January 27. 1904 
nd to provide for the enlargement, improvement, and extension o 
-existing buildings, grounds, and roads, and for the erection of build- 
ings and the ag 9 and extension of grounds and roads contem- 
plated in said boat and in the =e tt lan of enlargement sub- 
mitted by the r of onera ap e b Secretary of War No- 


vember 4, 1915, $1,000,000: , Tha the entire cost of the con- 
struction, ee ee eee and extension here authorized, 
due to speplement Dan sf enlar; * er —.— a 1 
2 e s cause the wor 
ovided for to be done and perform ed by the Corps of Engineers 
— direction and supervision of the he Chief of Engineers. 


ayaa amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was concluded. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. One amendment was passed over 


on page 2. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee as amended on page 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to insert after the word Academy 
the following additional proviso. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

And vided further, a is 
ede who DMIA in any LAG subjects duriug AA r gen, 

Mr. SMOOT. I make that two instead, of one for the reason 
that the late examination had at which so many failed was 
acknowledged to be a very severe examination, and in a way 
it was a change from all past examinations. The cadets were 
not notified of any contemplated change and were hardly pre- 
pared for it when it came. Therefore I ask that this proviso 
include two subjects instead of one, as provided in the first 
proviso. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DU PONT. I should like to have the whole amendment 
read ag perfected. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Provided, That whenever a cadet shall fail 


Se aoe Sankaran neg t telele ar 
suc! en application refor G 
Board within “three months 8 


bel officially notified of ch 
aaae The examination demanded sba shat be held at the next omit. — 


first spr: egam be mitted to the academy 
And provided ‘her, That this proviso shall apply to those 27 — 
e ee ies wat ie eau 
an et w us 88 
N shall have Da more than one tion. ey 


Mr. DU PONT. I suggest that the word “thus” be elimi- 
nated, so as to read “And provided further, That any cadet 
who failed to pass.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. On page 5, line 8, I move to strike 
out “22 privates, at $180 each. 83.960.“ and to insert “6 pri 
vates, first class, $1,296; 16 privates, $2.880.” 

That is in aceordance with the requirements of the reorgani- 
zation act. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was requested by the department to 
suggest an amendment, I do not know further about 
it than is contained in a message from the President of the 
United States transmitting a report by the Secretary of State. 
I will ask that it be read, as it will explain it. It might be 
added as an amendment at the end of the bill. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill 
the following: 

That the rdo de Borjas a arae 


Mr. J. Ricardo de 
at the United States iitary 2 — 


none he kerena 
tizen of Ecuad or, 


oe : Provided, That 
be caused to the United States 2 voit hy and that the 
said shall agree to comply with all regulations for 
the police and discipline of the academy, to be studious; and to gr 
his utmost efforts to accomplish the course in the various 

e said J. Ricardo de Borja * not be 
1 have the mental and 

m the United States 
an lately withdrawn if deficient in studies or 
conduct, and so recommended by the academie board: And provided 
furt That in the case of the said J. Ricardo de Borja the provisions 
of sectfons 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to have the message and 
accompanying report read to the Senate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
LH. Doe. No. 1229, 64th Cong., Ist ses3,] 
J. RICARDO DE BORJA. 


Message from the President of the United States, transmitting a ort 
from the of Btate inclosing a draft of a joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to o Aad yer Mr. J. Ricardo de Bo 
a citizen of Ecuador, to receive instruction at the United Sta 
tice td Academy at West Point at the expense of the Government of 

or. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
it a report from the 


authorized to permit 


ot Riata Melosing a draft 


I transmi 
of a joint resolution authorizing the & of War to permit Mr. 
J. Ricardo de Borja, a citizens of Ecuador, to receive ction at 


the United States Fir Academy at West Point at the expense of 
the Government of Ecuador. 

The Secretary of State points out that the passage of the resolution 
would be fesar ed as an act of courtesy by the Government of Ecuador, 
and that it would follow established precedents. 


Tun kan Housem, 
ashington, * 20, 198: 


Wooprow WILSON. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, ices I. 1916. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, in compliance with the 
request of the Government of oy gen th made — y its minister at 
Washington, and with the assent of the Secretar 7 Saye r, has the honor 
te submit for transmission to Congress a oa t of a 8 resolution 
9 the Secretary of War to permit Mr. J. Ricardo de Borja, 
a citizen of Ecuador, to receive instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point at the expense of the Government of Ecuador. 


1916. 


The passage of the resolution would be regarded by the Government 
of Ecuador as an act of courtesy, and it would be in accordance with 


established ents. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Joint resolution E A AE a the Seeretary of War to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Academy at West Point Mr. 
J. Ricardo de Borja, a citizen of Ecuador. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to permit Mr. J. Ricardo de Borja, a citizen of Ecuador, to 
receive instruction at the United States Military Academy at West Point: 
Provided, That no expense shall be caused to the United States thereb, 
and that the said J. Ricardo de Borja shall agree to comply with a 
regulations for the police and discipline of the academy, to be studious, 
and to give his utmost efforts to accomplish the course in the various 
departments of instruction, and that the said J. Ricardo de Borja shall 
not be admitted to the academy until he shall have passed the mental 
and physical examinations prescribed for candidates from the United 
States, and that he shall *‘mmediately withdrawn if deficient in 
studies or conduct, and so recommended by the academic board: And 
provided further, That in the case of the said J. Ricardo de Borja the 
provisions of sectlons 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 15774, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15774), mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask that the formal reading of 


RÖBERT LANSING. 


the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for action on the 


amendments of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The- Senator from Maryland asks 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, that it be 
read for amendment, and that the committee amendments be 
first considered. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, as to the bill, I 
wish to say that your committee have used every means avail- 
able to them to get all the information possible in regard to the 
affairs of the District of Columbia. They were in session prob- 
ably three or four weeks, and we gave hearings to possibly 100 
or more, witnesses in order that we might ascertain the facts 
pertaining to District of Columbia matters. We believe that 
we have thoroughly investigated the affairs of the District as 
pertaining to this bill and, according to our judgment, we have 
done the best we could for the District of Columbia and the 
Government of the United States. 

I hope the Senate will take into consideration the trouble we 
have been to and the pains we have taken in getting at the 
facts in order to ascertain what is right and what should be 
put in the bill. I ask that the bill may be read for action on 
the amendments of the committee. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendinent of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 1, after line 2, to strike out: 

That hereafter all appropriations made for the f th > 
ment of the District of Columbia, including all graa lert iaai na 
any general appropriation act indicated to be id out-of the District 
of Columbia revenues except amounts to pay the interest and sinking 
fund on the funded debt of said District, shall be paid out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia to the extent that the same shall 
be sufficient therefor and the remainder out of any money in the 
5 not otherwise appropriated. 

The following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
5 in full for the following expenses of the government a the 

istrict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 

And insert: 

That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of ay. money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
the other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full 
for the following expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, this amendment raises the very 
much debated question as to the half and half, which has been 
a mutter of controversy ever since I have been in the Senate. 
That question was very thoroughly considered by a special 
committee appointed for that purpose. I have offered an 
amendment to the amendment of the committee that will raise 
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the question: of the half and half, not being satisfied with either 
the House provision or the amendment proposed by the Senate 
committee. I expect to discuss that question at some length, 
I ask the chairman of the committee to allow the amendment 
to be passed over for the present. If that is satisfactory, I 
will give notice that I shall address the Senate on this sub- 
ject to-morrow morning. Is there any objection to passing 
over the amendment until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Very well; let it be passed over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. : 

The next amendment was, under the head of “General ex- 
penses,” on page 4, line 4, before the words per month,” to 
strike out “$20” and insert “$25,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For transportation, means of transportation, and maintenance of 
means of transportation, including allowances to i ‘ors for auto- 
mobiles. at the rate of $25 month each and for horse and buggy 
at the rate of $25 per oh deg 81.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 16, to insert: 


Hereafter assessments of real estate in the District of Columbia for 
urposes of taxation shall be made biennially in the same manner as 
s now required by law for triennial assessments of real estate In said 
District; and the time for the completion of each biennial assessment, 
and the time in which appeals from such assessments may be taken to 
the board of equalization and review shall be the same as is now 
provided for the assessment of real property which has become subject 
to taxation and which has not been taxed, and for the assessment of 
new structures, as set forth in section 11 of the act approved August 
14. 1894, entitled “An act to provide an immediate revision and 

uahzation of real estate values in the District of Columbia; and 
also to provide an assessment of real estate in said District in the 
year 1896, and every third year thereafter, and for other purposes: 
Provided, That on and after the date of the approval of this act, all 
records and accounts in any way relating or pertaining to the book- 
keeping, accounting, and collection of taxes and assessments, now 

repared and kept in the office of the assessor of the District of 
Colnmbia. shall be transferred to and in the office of the collector 
of taxes of said District; and the col r of taxes shall hereafter be 
charged with the duties: heretofore required of the assessor in relation 
to the preparation and issuance of tax bills, and bills for special taxes 
and assessments, the preparation for public inspection of lists of all 
real estate in the District of Columbia heretofore sold, or which may 
hereafter be sold, for the nonpayment of any general or special tax or 
assessment; and said collector shall furnish, whenever called upon, a 
certified statement over his hand and official seal, of all taxes. and 
assessments, general and special, that may be due at the time of mak- 
ing the said certificate; and he shall prepare the lists of taxes on real 
property in said District subject to taxation om which taxes are levied 
one in arrears on the Ist day of July of each year: Provided further, 
That on or before November 1 of each year the assessor shall prepare 
and deliver to the collector of taxes of said District tax ledgers in 
completed form, showing the assessed owners, amount, description, and 
value of real property listed for taxation in the District of Columbia; 
and on or before April 1 of each year the assessor shall prepare and 
deliver to the said collector personal-tax ledgers in completed form, 
showing the names and addresses of assessed owners, and the location 
and value of property : And ided further, That in order 
to enable the assessor of the District of Columbia to make the bl- 
ennial assessments of real prope as herein promice tbere are hereby 
appropriated the following sums for the employment e oar serv- 
ices. namely, record clerk, 81.800; record clerk, $1, ;_ draftsman, 
$1,600: 2 stenographers and Bi acide at $1,200 each; 5 field men, 
at $2,000 each; in all, $17.300. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether the question of annual assess- 
ments was presented to the committee and considered by them? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
California that that question was presented to and considered 
by the committee; but the committee thought that, instead of 
an assessment every third year, two years would be better than 
either three years or one year, for the reason that property 
values change in a very slight degree during a year. We 
thought an assessment every two years was sufficient. 

Mr. WORKS. I asked that question, Mr. President, because 
at the special hearings, to which I have referred, that matter 
was very thoroughly discussed, and there seemed to be a very 
general impression that the assessment should be made every 
year. I was myself rather impressed with the idea that it 
would be very much better if that were done. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Well, the committee thought dif- 
ferently. The committee thought that an assessment every 
two years was suflicient, because, as I have stated, property 
values change very slightly, if any, during a year, and that 
every two years was sufficiently often to make the assessments. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not now prepared to say what position 
I shall take in reference to the matter, but I will ask to have 
the amendment passed over until I can look into the evidence 
which was placed before the committee, in order that I may 
determine whether or not I shall seek to amend the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Sen- 
ator from California, in making his investigation he keep in 
mind the fact that if there is an annual assessment we shall 
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have to provide a much larger force in office to look after 
that matter. 5 

Mr. WORKS. I have no doubt about that, Mr. President; 
and that is a matter which was considered—whether it was 
worth the additional expense and the additional number of em- 
Ployees that would be necessary for the purpose. I shall cer- 
tainly keep that in mind. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, when this matter was 
before the committee I remember raising the same point as that 
which has been raised by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works], inasmuch as it was a rather strange proceeding to 
me—coming from Michigan, as I do, where we have annual 
assessments—to have assessments made here once in two years. 
I learned that heretofore the assessment had been made once in 
three years, and I thought the proposition for biennial assess- 
ments was an improvement upon that. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The committee thought so, too. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I also learned, what was new to me, 
though I suppose it ought not to have been so, that many cities 
in the country have biennial assessments Instead of annual 
assessments. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think the Senator will find that 
a majority of the cities throughout the country have biennial 
assessments. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Of course it occurred to me then—and I am 
still of the opinion—that the only correct way to levy taxes 
which are levied every year was upon the present value of prop- 
erty, to be determined by annual assessment. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think the Senator from Michigan, 
on investigation, will find that a majority of the cities in the 
country have biennial assessments. This city heretofore has had 
triennial assessments, and we have changed that to biennial 
assessments, reducing the interval within which assessments 
are made. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee another question, and that is, whether any additional force 
has been provided for in the bill over what has been allowed in 
the past? I ask that question because it was perfectly evident 
to me, from the investigation that we made, that the assessments 
were not properly made because of the lack of a sufficient force 
to make the necessary examinations and assessments. There- 
fore I should like to know whether any better facilities have 
been provided for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I am not able to say, so far 
as the force is concerned, whether it would be sufficient for 
un annual assessment; but the committee thought that it was 
important that there should be biennial assessments instead of 
triennial assessments, and therefore adopted the bicnnial plan. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to know whether 
the force is suflicient for the biennial assessments? It cer- 
tainly, according to the evidence taken by the special committee, 
was not sufficient for an assessment every three years. The 
force was crippled because of the lack of numbers, and the 
assessments, In my Judgment, were not fairly or properly made 
for that reason. 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. Did the Senator ask me whether 
the force would be sufficient for biennial assessments? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Undoubtedly; and possibly for an 
annual assessment. I think we have made arrangements for a 
force that, perhaps, could make annual assessments, if necessary. 

Mr. WORKS. The question I asked was whether or not the 
force had been increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
provides an additional force consisting of 
record clerk $1,800, record clerk $1,500, draftsman $1,600. 2 stenog- 
raphers and typewriters, at $1,200 each, 5 field men, at $2,000 each; 
in all, $17,300. 

Mr. WORKS. 
there are now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say how many there are to-day, but 
the amendment provides for an increased force, 

Mr. WORKS. The weakness was in the field force of 
assessors, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that we 
gave the commissioners the force which they asked for, accord- 
ing to their investigation and the information we obtained from 
them. I will consent that this amendment go over; but I do 
hope that Senators will let this bill proceed without carrying 
different matters over. I am perfectly willing to submit to 
thot, if Senators think it advisable; but I do hope they will not 
interfere with the speedy consideration and passage of the bill. 

Mr. WORKS, Mr. President, I do not desire to delay the 
bill in the least, and I will be prepared to go on in the morning, 
as I have stated. = 


Does the Senator know how many field men 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say, for the infor- 
mation of the Senator from California, that in the Senate hear- 
ing when Commissioner Brownlow was upon the stand he men- 
tioned this increase of expense of $17,300, and said: 


That would make a total of about $67,000—Iess than $70,000—which 
I think is a very reasonable charge on an assessment which produces 
about $7,000,000 annually. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 7, line 24, after “ $11,600,” to insert: 


Provided, That the term of office of any member of the excise board 
whose nomination has been or may be ed by the Senate shall be 
terminated by such rejection and no part of this appropriation shall be 
used to pay the sair of any member of the board whose nomination 
has been rejected by the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, line 24, after “ $17,280,” 
to strike out: 


aieea, That F reeeo gy Perea = ue 8 Ao 8 
a ain any attorney fees taxed as cos any lit j 
the District of Columbia is a party. AA gtd 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 18, after “ $2,500,” 
to strike out “assistants” and insert “inspectors ”; in line 19, 
after the word “each,” to strike out “one $1,000” and insert 
“two at $1,000 each”; in line 20, after the. word “ clerk,” to 
strike out “$1,200” and insert “$1,350”; and in the same line, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$8,900” and insert 
“ $10,050,” so as to make the clause read: 


Office of superintendent of weights, measures, and markets: Superin- 
tendent, $2,500 ; inspectors—three at $1,200 each, two at $1 each; 
clerk, $1,350; laborer, $600; in all, $10,050. ; 1 ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line f2, after the words 
“assistant superintendent,” to strike out “$1,350” and insert 
“$1,500”; on page 12, line 5, after the word “each,” where it 
occurs the second time, to insert “one $720"; and in line 12, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$177,970” and insert 
“$178,840; so as to make the clause read: 


Engineer Commissioner's office: En 


neer of highways, $3,000; i- 
neer of bridges, $2,250; y y 10 


superintendents—1 of streets $2,000, 1 of 
suburban roads $2,000, 1 of sewers $3,300; asphalts and cements—in- 
spector $2,400: Provided, That hereafter the inspector of asphalts and 
cements shall not receive or accept compensation of any kind from or 
88 ere work or render any services of a character required of 
im officlally by the District of Columbia to any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or municipality other than the District of Columbia, assistant in- 
spector $1,500; trees and rkings—superintendent 82 600, 
superintendent $1,500 ; stant engincers—2 at $2,2 each, 4 at 
11.203 each, 2 at $1,600 each, 4 at $1,500 each, 2 at $1,850 each. 1 
1,200; transitmen—2 at $1,200 each, 1 $1,050; rodmen—4 at $900 
each, 8 at $780 cach; 12 chainmen, at $i each; draftsmen—1 
$1,500, 2 at $1,200 each, 1 $1,050; general inspector of sewers, $1,300; 
inspector of sewers, $1,200; bridge inspector, $1,200; inspectors—2 at 
$1,500 each, 5 (including 2 of streets) at $1,2 each, 1 $1,000, 1 $900: 
transitman, $1,200; foremen—12 at $1,200 each, 1 $1,050, 10 at $900 
each; foreman, Rock Creek Park, $1,200; 3 subforemen, at 1,050 
each; bridgekeepers—1 $650, 3 at $600 each; chief clerk, $2,250; 
permit clerk, $1,500; assistant permit clerk, $1,000; index clerk and 
typewriter, $900; clerks—1 at $1,800, 3 at $1,500 each, 1 $1,400, 1 
$1,350 (now paid from lump-sum appropriations), 7 at $1,200 cach 
(including 2 now paid from lump-sum 5 at 81.000 
each, 1 8900. 1 $840, 2 at $750 each, 1 8720. 1 $600; messengers—7 
at $600 each; skilled laborers—1 $625, 2 at $600 each; janitor, $.20: 
steam engineers—principal £1,800, 3 at $1,200 each, 3 assistants at 
1,050 each; 6 ollers, at $600 each; 6 firemen, at $875 each: inspector, 
1,400; storekeeper, $ ; superintendent of stables, 81.500; black- 
smith, $975; 2 watchmen, at $630 cach; 2 drivers, at $630 each; In 
all, $178,840. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the amendment on page 12, line 5, 
reading “one, $720,” is not a mistake, and should not be left 
out of the bill? I have it so marked in my copy of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is all right; and it should 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then my memorandum is wrong. 
amendment to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 13, line 4, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
830,000“ and insert “ $34,000," so as to make the clause read: 

Public Utilities Commission: For salaries {including inspector of gas 
and meters, $2,000; assistant inspectors of gas and meters—one $1,000, 


two at $900 each; messenger, $600, transferred from engineer commis- 
sioner’s office) ; in all, $34,000. 


I have no 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, line 9, after the word 
u Commission,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert $44,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, Public Utilities Commission, $44,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 13, after the word 
“ Superintendent,” to strike out “$2,500” and insert “$3,000,” 
and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$42,480” 
and insert “$42,980,” so as to make the clause read: 

Street-cleaning division: Superintendent, 83.000; assistant superin- 
tendent and clerk, $1,800; chief clerk, $1,400; stenographer and clerk, 
$1,000; clerks—one $1, 206, one $1,100, one $1,000, two at $720 each; 
chie? inspector, $1,200: tors—four at $1,200 each, two at $1, 100 
each; foreman of re $1,200; foremen—one $1,300, four at 00 
each, eight at $1, 100 each, one $1,000, one $900; assistant emer 
three e each, two at 8720 each; messenger and driver, $600; 
a 2 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 2, after $3,500,” 
to strike out “examiner, $1,700” and insert “deputy and ex- 
aminer, $2,000"; in line 3, after “ $1,200,” to insert “two clerks, 
at $900 each”; ‘in line 4, after the word “hire,” to strike out 
“ $1,200” and ‘insert “$300”; and in line 5, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$10,140” and insert “$11,340,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Department of Insurance: Superintendent of insurance, $3,500; dep- 
uty and examiner, $2,000; statistician, $1,700; clerk, 1.200; two 
2 255 21 era: each ; stenographer, $840; temporary clerk hire, $300; 
na * 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of puge 15, to insert: 


Enforcement of child-labor law: For the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the act “to regulate the employment of child labor in the 
District of Columbia,” Spore May 28, 1908, namely, for two in- 
spectors, at 81.200 each 400: Provided, That the existing provision 
of law requiring the detail of two privates of the Metropolitan police 
force for the enforcement of said act is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 5, to strike 
out: 


For keeping the central Itbrary open 52 Sundays from 2 
p. m. to 9 o'clock p. m., 5 holidays m 9 o’clock a. m. to 9 o'clock 
p. m., and for extra mad Sac? on turday afternoons in July, 3 
und September; for keeping the Takoma Park branch open on olidays 
and for extra services there on Saturday half holidays, $2 600. 


And insert: 
RAA extra services on Sundays, holidays, and Saturday half holidays, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Contingent 
and miscellaneous expenses,” on page 17, line 22, after the 
word “cement,” to strike out “$36,900” and insert “$41,900,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


For printing, chec books, law books, books of reference, periodi- 
cals, stationery ; detection ort frauds on the revenue; surve foe instru- 
mens and impiements ; drawing yare binding, rebin repair- 

and preservation of records; main taining and keeping in good 
on A the laboratory and apparatus in the office of the inspector of 
asphalt and cement; damages; 3 purchase, and care of horses and 
carriages or bugzies and bieycles n otherwise provided for; borse- 
shoeing; ice; repairs to pound and Pe abicles: use of bicycles’ by m- 
spectors in the 3 5 not to exceed and other 
neral necessary trict offices, including ine sinking- 
ore ne onai Board Charities. h ap an allowance to the pur- 
officer and to the secretary of the Board of Charities of 87 
. A $300 each per annum for maintenance of vehicle for use in 
the discharge of heir official duties. excise board, personal-tax board ; 
barbor martes, health department, surveyor’s office, superintendent of 
weights, measures, — markets office, and department of insurance, 
and purchase of new apparatus and laboratory equipment in office of 
inspector of asphalt eement, $41,900; and the commissioners shall 
so apportion this sum as to prevent a deficiency therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 19, line 9, after the word 
“vehicles,” to strike out “ $13.696 ” and insert“ ot 
line 20, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike out “$700” and 
insert 51.200“; in line 21, after the word “persons,” to in- 
sert “except the automobile herein provided for the assessor’s 
office, for which a limitation of $1,600 is hereby authorized“; 
in line 23, after the word “ authorized,” to strike out “ $500 * 
and insert 58600“; and in line 24, after the word “or,” to 
strike out “$1,000” and insert 2,000, so as to make the 
clause read: 


In all, for motor vehicles, $23,860. All of said motor vehicles mins 
all other nee vehicles 8 for in this act and all horse- draw 
Sater hey es owned by the ue 0 8 — a ted 
only for frectly pertaining e public services of sa 5- 
trict, and shall be under the direction and contro! of the commissioners, 
who may m time to time alter or c e the assignment for use 
3 or direct the joint A phe noc ogg e use of any of the same 

by officials and employees of the District: Provided, That no automo- 
bile shall be acquired racine by purchase or exchan: 
including the waiue of a vehicle exc exceeding $ 
seating more than two persons except automobile, herein Pe heen 
for the assessor's office for which a limitation of $1,600 is hereby 


o'clock 


ot more than two persons, or $2.000 
for a motor truck: further, aa all moter vehicles and all 
horse-drawn ca and buggies owned the District of Columbia 
Shall be of uniform color and have — tae phone A thereon, in 
letters not less than 3 inches high aad markedly contrasting in color 
with the body color of the vehicle, the words “ District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest that a semicolon 
be inserted in place of a comma after the word “ authorized,” 
in line 23, page 19. 

The Secretary. Following the word “authorized,” in line 
23. page 19, it is proposed to strike out the comma and insert a 
semicolon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 20, after line 11. to insert: 

For the purchase or condemnation of a site and for the erection of 
a central garage thereon, $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 21, to strike out: 

Telephones 3 with the agrem of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co, may maintained in the residences of the superin- 
8 eg the water a irer 5 10 sewers, chief in- 

the street-cleaning division, secretary of the Board of  Chari- 
ties, health officer, chief engineer of the fire d department, an and superin- 
tendent of police, under appropriations contain 

And insert: 


Telephones may be maintained iu the residences of the . 
of the water department, superintendent of sewers, chief inspector of 
the street-cleaning division, secretary of the Board of Charities, health 
officer, chief engineer of the fire department, tendent of police, 
electrical inspector in charge of the 5 system, one fire-alarm 
operator, and two flre-alarm repair men u r app tions contained 
in this act. The Commissioners of the District of lumbia may con- 
nect any or all of these telephones to either the system of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. or the telephone system maintained by 
the District of Columbia, as in * judgment may be most economical 
to the District. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 21, after the word 
“matter,” to strike out “$11,000” and insert “ $11,500,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For postage for strictly official mall matter, $11,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 25, after the word 
“ supplies,” to insert “and repairs,” and. on page 23, line 2, after 
the word “bodies,” to strike out “$4,400” and insert “$4,800,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For purchase and maintenance, hire or live 
tation 70 or the coroner's office and the morgue, irors’ fees, witn ees, 
removal of deceased persons, making au es, ice, disinfectants, tele- 
phone service, and other necessary supplies and repairs for the morgue, 
and the necessary expenses of holding inquests, including stenographic 
23 in taking testimony, and photographing unidentified es, 
$4,8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 22, to insert: 

For maintenance, operation, and repairs to refrigerating 11800. includ- 
ing salary of engineer at not exceeding $1,000 per annum, $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 8, after $60.000,” 
to insert “ Provided. That this appropriation and the appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the construction of said market build- 
ings, shall be available for connecting the said market buildings 
with the central heating, lighting, and power plant for the pur- 
pose of securing electric light and power,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For completing the construction of market buildings eee the — — of = 
present municipal fish wharf and market, including refrige on ane 
cold-storage plant, which shall be 3 for the 1 on of 
such retail business as may obtain at t point and shall serve as the 
wholesale receiving and distributing point for marine and other products 
to be retailed elsewhere in the District, within the authorized limit of 
cost, $60.000 : Provided, That this appropriation and the appropriations 
heretofore made for the construction of said market bull „ Shall be 
available for connecting the said market buildings with the central heat- 
ing, lighting, and power plant for the purpose ef securing électric light 
and power. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 13, to insert: 

For repainting the interiors of the Eastern and Western Markets, 
repainting the exterior of the Western Market, a new Pak toilet in 
Eastern Market, and re npin to retainin a and copings and court- 
yard pavement of the Western Market, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 18, to insert: 

For the erection of the third steel shelter at the Farmers’ Produce 
Market. 815.000. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 20, to insert: 
$ ey the purchase and installation of a new 25-ton railroad scale. 

1, . 
The amendment was agreed to. 


authorized, $690 for one seating n 
eee 


of means of or- 
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The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 22, to insert: 


For autotruck for office of superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets, with nonremovable body equipped with test weights, balances, 
measures, etc., for testing work up to 500 pounds, to be used on the 
lighter work of the inspectors of weights and measures, $600 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 2, to insert: 

For maintenance and repairs to autotruck, $250, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 3, to insert: 

For allowance to the superintendent of weights, measures, and 
markets for maintenance of motor vehicle used in the performance of 
official! duties, at not to exceed $25 per month, $300, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 7, to insert: 

For alterations and improvements at the repair shop, 1617 U 
Street NW. f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 9, to insert: 


For angs to proves for more orderly and systematic arrange- 
3 and distribution of materials and labor at the repair shop, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 12, to insert: 

For construction of shed in yard in rear of repair shop for protec- 
tion of perishable and bulky material, $1,600, 

The amendment was agreed to. é 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 14, to insert: 

For machines for repair work in machine sho ne 24-inch lathe, 
one milling machine, and one drill press, $3,500; in all, $9,900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amend was, under the head of “Improvements and 
repairs,” on page 26, line 20, after the word “ work,” to insert 
“ including purchase and maintenance of one motor truck,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Assessment and permit work: For assessment and permit work, in- 
cluding purchase and maintenance of one motor truck, $240,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 24, after the date 
“1917,” to strike out“ $186,600 ” and insert “ $206,800,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Work on streets and avenues: For work on streets and avenues named 
in Appendix L, Book of Estimates, 1917, $206,800, to be expended in 
the discretion of the commissioners upon streets and avenues specified 
in the schedules named in said appendix and in the aggregate for each 
schedule as stated herein, namely, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 5, after the word 
“schedule,” to strike out“ $34,000” and insert “ $38,700,” so as 
to make the clause read: ; 

Southwest section schedule: $38,700, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 6, after the word 
“ schedule,” to strike out “$57,800” and insert“ $62,800,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Southeast section schedule: 802,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 7, after the 
“schedule,” to strike out “$61,000” and insert $71,000,” 
to make the clause read: 

Northeast section schedule: $71,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 11, to insert: 

Repave with asphalt the nite block roadway of Seventh Street 
NW., from R Street to Flori Avenue, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 14, to insert: 

For repaving the roadway of B Street NW., from Ninth Street to 
Twelfth Street, on plans to be approved by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, $28,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

12 85 next amendment was, on page 28, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

Repaxe with asphalt the roadway of Fourteenth Street NW., from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 70 feet wide, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 10, before the word 
“inmates,” to insert “labor of the,” and In line 11, after the 
word “ work,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert $25,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Grading streets, alteys, and roads: For labor, purchase and repair 
of cars, carts, tools, or hire of same, and horses bor o e in- 


; an 
mates of the Washington Asylum and Jail may be used in connection 
with this work, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


word 
So as 


The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 15, to insert: 


Damages and payment for ground on account of condemnation pro- 
ceedings: To pay Thomas W. and Alice N. Keller for ground taken 2 
damages on account of condemnation proceedings in square No, 2838, 
in the city of Washington, $4,140. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 12, after the word 
“reconstruct,” to strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $25,000," 
so as to make the clause read: 

„Northwest. Canal Road, south side retaining wall, reconstruct, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 17, to insert: 


Southeast. Naylor Road, east of Good Hope Road, to District line, 
rade and improve, $5,500; and the appropriation of $8,000 contained 
n the district appropriation act for the fiscal year 1916 is hereby 
continued available for expenditure during the fiscal year 1917, and 
for that purpose is hereby reappropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 24, to insert: 


Northwest. Madison Street, from Fourteenth Street to Colorado 
Avenue, grade and macadam, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 35, to insert : 

Northwest. Park Road, New Hampshire Avenue to Fourteenth 
Street, pave, $17,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 2, to insert: 

Northwest. New Hampshire Avenue, Park Road to Georgia Avenue, 
pave, 819.000. oe 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 4, to insert: 

gale Warder Street, Kenyon Street to Columbia Road, pave, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 6, to insert: 

Southeast. Livingston Road and Second Street, end of macadam to 
District line, grade and improve, $9,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 8, to insert: 

Northeast, Benning Road, end of macadam to Central Avenue, 
grade and improve, $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 10, to insert: 

Northwest. Keokuk Street, Connecticut Avenue to Thirty-seventh 
Street, grade and improve, $3,800. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 12, to insert: 

Northeast. Queens ae Road, Bunker Hill Road to District line, 
grade and improve, $5,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 14, to insert: 

Northwest, Lamont Street, Sixth Street to Park Place, pave, $5,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 16, to insert: 

Northwest. Sixteenth Street, from Montague Street to Alaska Ave- 
nue, grade and improve, including viaduct across Military Road, 890,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 19, to insert: 

Northwest. Massachusetts Avenue, from the intersection of Ne- 
braska Avenue to the District line, grade and macadamize, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 22, to insert: 


Southeast. Portiand Street, from the intersection of Nichols Avenue 
SE. to Fourth Street SW., grade and macadamize, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment wis, at the top of page 36, to insert: 

Northwest. Fifteenth Street, from Sixteenth Street to Lamont 
Street, macadamize, 8760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 2, to insert: 

Northwest. Belmont Street, between Sixteenth Street and Crescent 
Place, paving roadway, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, after line 4, to insert: 

Northwest. Crescent Place, east of Belmont Street to the end of 
the existing roadway pavement, paving roadway, $2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 7, to insert: 

Northeast. Ninth Street, from Kearney Street to Monroe Strect, 
grade and Improve, $2,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 9, to insert: 

Northwest. New Hampshire Avenue NW., from Grant Circle to 


Oregon Avenue, grade and improve, $16,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 11, to insert: 


Northwest. Longfellow Street, from Fifth Street to Concord Avenue, 
Concord Avenue from Longfellow Street to Kennedy Street, and Kennedy 
Street from Concord Avenue to Blair Road, grade and improve, $23,760. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 36, after line 15, to in- 
Sort: 

Northwest. Kenyon Street, from Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleas- 
ant Street, grade, $500. Under and in accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia, within six months after the passage of this act the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia be. and they are hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a ng in rem to condemn the land that may 
be necessary for the extension of Kenyon Street northwest, from 
Seventeenth Street to Mount Pleasant Street, with a width of 80 feet: 
Provided, however, That the entire amount found to be due and 
awarded by a ry, in sald proceeding as damages for and in respect 
of the land to condemned for sald extension, plus the costs and ex- 
senses of the proceedings hereunder, shall be assessed by the jury as 
venefits. There is hereby appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an amount sufficient to pay the necessary costs and 
expenses of the condemnation pi ings taken pursuant hereto and 
for the payment-of the amounts awarded as damages, to be repaid to 
the District of Columbia from the assessments for benefits and coy- 
. . the Treasury to the credit of the revenues of the District of 
Jolumbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 37, after line 11, to insert: 

Northwest. Thirty-sixth Street, from Macomb Street to Woodley 
Road, grade and improye, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 37, after line 13, to insert: 

Northeast. Woodridge Street, Twenty-fourth Street to Thayer Street, 
grade and improve, $650. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 37, after line 15, to insert: 


Northwest. Van Ness Street, from Connecticut Avenue to Idaho Ave- 
nue northwest, and Idaho Avenue, from Van Ness Street to Pierce Mill 
Road, grade and improve, $7,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 18, to insert: 


Northwest. Ingomar Street, from Wisconsin Avenue to Belt R 
grade and macadamize, $5,000.” me 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 20, to insert: 


Northwest. Connecticut Avenae, from Cathedral Street to the Zoo 
Park, resurface, $8,500, 


The amendnient was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 22, to insert: 


Northwest. Connecticut Avenue, from Tilden Street to Plerce Mill 
Road, resurface, $4,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 25, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “ $195,950” and insert “ $529,920," so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $529,920, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, after line 22, to insert: 

Ifereafter, where formal written contracts with bonds are required 
to be made by the District of Columbia for work, material, or suppli 
good and suflicient bonds tu the District of Columbia shall be requi 
îrom the contractors in a 1 sum not less 25 per cent of the 
amount of the contract, with sureties or a surety company to be ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of the District of Columb aranteeing 
that the terms of the contract shall be strictly and faithfully per- 
formed to the satisfaction of said commissioners; that the contractors 
shall errs make payments to all persons supplying them labor and 
materials in the prosecution of the work provided for in such contracts 
as now provided by law; and that such work shall be kept in repair 
as now provided by law for a period of one year from the date of com- 
pletion of ald work; but no cash retent to guarantee such repair shall 
ve held or required on such contracts; and all laws and parts of laws 
contrary to the provisions hereof are hereby repealed : Provided further, 
‘That this provision shall also apply to contracts heretofore executed, 
elther completed or in process of execution. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 24, after the word 
“act,” to insert “and the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby authorized in connection with the resur- 
facing of the roadway of Fourteenth Street SW., from B Street 
to Water Street, to increase the width of said roadway to not 
exceeding 55 feet,” so as to make the clause read: 

The authority given the commissioners in the District of Columbia 
appro riation act approved March 2, 1907, to make such changes in 
the lines of the curb of Pennsylvania Avenue and its intersecting 
streets in connection with their resurfacing as they may consider neces- 
sary and advisable is made applicable to such other streets and avenues 
as may be improved under appropriations contained in this act, and 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
in connection with the resurfacing of the 3 of Fourteenth Street 
SW., from B Street to Water Street, to increase the width of said road- 
way to not excecding 55 feet: Provided, That no such change shall be 
made unless there shall result therefrom a decrease in the cost of the 
improvement. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 40, line 6, after the word 
“buildings,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert ‘ $25,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For replacing and repairing sidewalks and curbs around 
vations and municipal and United States buildings, 825,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 11, after the word 
“exceeding,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert “ $2,000,” and 
in line 13, after the word “ vehicles,” to strike out “ $150,000’ 
and insert “ $175,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Repairs to suburban roads: For current work of repairs to subur- 
ban roads and suburban streets, Including the purchase of four motor 
cycles, and one truck at a price not exceeding $2,000, in lieu of four 
motor cycles and one truck to be exchanged, and including maintenance 
of motor vehicles, $175,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 13, to insert: 

Calvert Street and Klingle Ford Bridges: For preparation of plans 
for construction of bridge to take the place of the existing Calvert 
Street Bridge crossing Rock Creek, and for preparation of plans for 
Klingle Ford Bridge, $10,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, after line 17, to insert: 

Rock Creck and Potomac Parkway Commission: The parcel of ground 
west of Ashmead Place and between it and Rock Creek and the parcel 
of ground west of Twentieth Street NW., and between it and Rock 
Creek, and the parcel of ground northwest of Belmont Road and north- 
east of Massachusetts Avenue and adjoining Rock Creek Parkway on 
the southeast, belng a portion of block No. 2501, which parcels of 
ground were included in the first official map and excluded by the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission from the area and paree; 
described and delineated in the map No. 2, contained in House - 
ment No. 1114 of the present session, be, and are hereby, reincluded as 
a part of the connecting parkway between Potomac Park, the Zoological 
Park, and Rock Creek Park. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 6, to insert: 

Location of Bartholdi Fountain: The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are hereby authorized and directed to locate the Bartholdi 
Fountain, now in the tanic Garden, when the removal thereof is de- 
termined upon. on the circle at the intersection of Columbia Road, 
Harvard, and Mount Pleasant Streets on Sixteenth Street. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Sewers,” on 
page 42, line 20, after the word “basins,” to strike out 
* $90,000” and insert “ $107,000," so as to make the clause 
read: 

For main and pipe sewers and receiving basins, $107,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 22, after the word 
“ sewers,” to strike out $178,000" and insert “ $233,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For suburban sewers, $233,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 22, after the word 
“main,” to strike out “intercepter” and insert “interceptor,” 
and in line 2, after the word “main,” to strike out inter- 
cepter“ and insert “interceptor,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Anacostia main interceptor: For e of the 
Anacostia main interceptor along the Ana River between the 
ares 238.800 sewage-disposal system, at Poplar Point, and Benning, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Streets,” on 
page 43. line 25, before the words “ per month,” to strike out 
“$20” and insert “ $25,” and on page 44, line 5, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$310,000” and insert “ $322,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Dust prevention, cleaning, and snow removal: For dust prevention, 
sweeping, and cleaning streets, avenues, alleys, and suburban streets, under 
the immediate direction of the commissioners, and for 5 and 
ice from streets, sidewalks, crosswalks, and gutters, in the discretion o 
the commissioners, including services and purchase and maintenance o. 
cqatpment: rent of storage rooms; maintenance and repairs of stables; 
hire, purchase, and maintenance of horses; hire, purchase, maintenance, 
and repair of wagons, harness, and other equipment; all 
spectors and foremen for maintenance of horses and vebicles or motor 
vehicles used in the performance of official duties, not to exceed for each 
inspector or foreman $25 per month for a b rawn vehicle, $25 per 
month for an automobile, and $12 per month for a motorcycle; pur- 
chase, maintenance, and ir of motor-propelled vehicles necessary 
cl ng streets; purchase, maintenance, and repair of bicycles; and 
necessary incidental expenses, $322,000, and the commissioners shall so 
apportion this appropriation as to prevent a defleleney therein. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 18, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$25,” and 
in line 22, after the word “ expenses,” to strike out ‘ $179,945” 
and insert $191.620,” so as to make the clause read: 


Disposal of city refuse: For collection and disposal of garbage and 
dead animals; miscellaneous refuse and ashes from private residences in 
the city of Washington and the more densely populated suburbs; collec- 


ublic reser- 


owance to in- 
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tion and disposa! of . — soil In the District of Colombia; payment of 
necessary inspection, owance to inspectors for maintenance of horses 
and vehicles or motor vehicles used in the performance of official duties, 
not to exceed A sy per month for each inspector for horse-drawn vehicles, 
$25 per month for automobiles, and $12 per month for motorcycles; 
fencing of public and private property designated by the comm 
as public dumps, and incidental expenses, $191,620. 

The amendinent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 45, line 2, after the word 
“items,” to strike out “ 850,000“ and insert “ $60,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Parking commission: For contingent expenses, including laborers, 
trimmers, nurserymen, repairmen, and teamsters, cart hire, trees, tree 
boxes, tree stakes, tree straps, tree labels, planting and care of trees on 
city and suburban streets, care of trees, tree spaces, and miscellancous 
items, $60,000, 

The amendment was agree to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 3, after “$600,” to 
strike out “one watchman at $480” and insert “ two watchmen 
at $600 each”; in line 6, after “$1,400,” to strike out “to be 
immediately available,” and in line 7, after the words “in all.“ 
to strike out “$4,730” and insert “ $5,450,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Bathing beach: Superintendent, $600; two watchmen at $600 each; 
temporary services, supplies, nnd maintenance, 82.250: for repairs to 
buildings, pools, and upkeep of grounds, $1,400; in all, $5,450. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 9, after the word 
“ commissioners,” to strike out $7,500” and insert “ $10,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For construction of two swimming pools, shower baths, appurte- 
220.865 and equipment on sites to be selected by the commissioners, 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 10, after the word 
“ playgrounds,” to strike out “ $53,195" and insert ‘ $55,695,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

In all, for playgrounds, $55,695. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 13, to insert: 

For new public convenience station, to be located partly under side- 
walk and partly under roadway at or near the intersection of Wiscon- 
sin Avenue and M Street NW., $18,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Electrical de- 
partment,” on page 47, line 6, before “$1,200,” to strike out 
cable splicer” and insert “assistant electrician,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Electrical engineer, $2,500; assistant electrical engineer, Bed 


draftsmen at $1,000 each; three Caltrans 0 
eac 


oners 


O each e$ 
storekeeper, 8875; in all, $49,015. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 2, after the word 
“items,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “$4,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For extension and relocation of police patrol system, including pur- 
chase of new boxes, purchase and erection of necessary poles, cross 
arms, insulators, pins, braces, wire, cable, conduit conn ons, extra 
labor, and other necessary items, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 19, after the word 
“labor,” to strike out “ $400,000” and insert “ $414,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


Lighting: For purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 
7 lamp-posts, street designations, lanterns, and fixtures of all 
kinds on streets, avenues, roads, alleys, and public spaces, and for all 
necessary expenses In connection therewith, including rental of stables 
and storerooms, this sum to be expended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 7 and 8 of the District of Columbia 8 on 


act for the fiscal 2 1912 and with the provisions of the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1918, and other laws 
applicable thereto, livery and extra labor, $414,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 6, to insert: 

For the purchase of one motor truck, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 7, to strike 
out: X 

For the erection of a brick or concrete storehouse and wall on land 
belonging to the District of Columbia, or on the portion of the old right 
of way of the Baltimore & Oblo Railroad through re 857, which 
the commissioners are hereby authorized to use as a site for this store- 
house and for any other municipa: use they may deem necessary, to be 
used for the storage of mate: and supplies of the electrical depart- 
ment, including the grading and improving of the ground, $7,500. 


And insert; 


The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby author- 
ized and directed to sell and convey the land contained in the old right 
of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. within the limits of 
square 857 in the city of Washington, bounded by Sixth and Seventh, 
I and K Streets NE., for cash, at a price to be fixed by said commis- 
sioners based upon the true value of said land as determined by the 
board of assistant assessors of the District of Columbia, to a person 
or persons designated by the owners of the majority of the property 
in said equate, and the money derived from the sale herein authorized 
shall be deposited in the Treasury, one half to the credit of the United 
States and the other half to the credit of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That before the sale herein authorized is made there shall 
be set aside so much of said land as said commissioners may deem 
necessary to complete the system of public alleys in said square, and the 
land thus reserved shali not be included in the sale herein authorized : 
And provided further, That such sale shall be consummated within a 
perlod of two years from and after the date of the approval of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 13, to insert: 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


For operation, including salaries of all necessary employees, mainte- 
nance, and repair of Washington Aqueduct and its accessories, McMil- 
lan Park Reservoir, Washington Aqueduct Tunnel, the filtration plant, 
the plant for the preliminary treatment of the water supply, authorized 
water meters on Federal services, vehicles, and, for each and every 
purpose connected therewith, inclu not exceeding $700 for the pur- 
chase of one new motor vehicle, $124.00. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 22, to insert: 

For ordinary repairs, grading, opening ditches, and other maintenance 
of Conduit Road, 85,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 51, to insert: 

For emergency fund, to be used only in case of a serious break ir- 
ing immediate repair in one of the more important aqueduct or fitra- 
tion plant structures, such as a dam, conduit, tunnel, bridge, building, 
or important piece of machinery; all expenditures from this appropria- 
tion shall be reported in detail to Congress, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, after line 6, to insert: 

Ling? continuation of parking grounds around McMillan Park Reser- 
voir, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Rock Creek 
Park,” on page 51, line 14, after the words “ District of Colum- 
bia,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert “$25,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For care and improvement of Rock Creek Park and the Piney Branch 
Parkway, exclusive of building for superintendent's residence, to be 
expended under the direction of the board of control of said park in 
the manner now provided by law for other expenditures of the District 
of Columbia, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Public schools,” 
on page 51, line 22, after the word “clerks,” to insert “chief, 
$1,800,” and in line 24, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $56,900 ” and insert $58,700,” so as to make the clause read: 

Officers: Superintendent, $6,000; 2 assistant superintendents, at 
83.000 each; director of intermediate instruction, 13 moneng prin- 
cipals, supervisor of manual training, and director of primary in- 
struction, 16 in all, at a minimum salary of $2,200 each; secretary, 
$2,000 ; clerks—chief, $1,800, 1 $1,400, 3 at $1,000 each, 1 to carry out 
the provisions cf the child-labor law, $900; 2 stenographers, at $840 
each ; messenger, $720; in all, $58,700. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 4, to insert: 

Principal of the Central High School, $3,000: Provided, That the 
principal of the Central High School now in the service of the public 
schools or hereafter to be appointed shall be placed at a basic salary 
of $3,000 per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per 
annum for five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 12, after the word 
„Schools,“ to strike out “ nine at $2,000 each“ and insert“ eight 
at 82.500 each: Provided, That the principals of the normal, 
high, and manual-training high schools, other than the Central 
High School, now in the service of the public schools or here- 
after to be appointed, shall be placed at a basic salary of $2,500 
per annum and shall be entitled to an increase of $100 per an- 
num for five years,” so as to make the clause read: 

Principals of normal, high, and manual-training high schools, 8 
at 82.500 each: Provided, t the principals of the normal, high, 
and manual-training high schools, other than the Central High School, 
now in the service of public schools or hereafter to be appointed, 
shall be placed at a basic salary of $2,500 per annum and shall be 
entitled to an increase of $100 per annum for five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 18, after the word 
“principal,” to strike out “who shall be dean of girls”; in line 
19, after the word “School,” to strike out $1,800” and insert 
* $2,000”; and in line 21, before the words “per annum,” to 


strike out “$1,800” and insert “$2,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Assistant N of the Central High School, $2,000: Provided. 
That said assistan principal, hereafter to be appointed, shall be placed 
at a basic salary of $2, per annum and shall be entitled to an 
increase of $100 per annum for five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 22, to insert: 

Dean in charge of girls of the Central High School, $2,000: Pro- 
vided, That the dean of girls hereafter to be appointed shall be placed 
at a basic salary of $2.000 per annum and shail be entitled to an in- 
crease of $100 per annum for five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 11, after the word 
“instruction,” to strike out “$1,400” and insert “$1,600: Pro- 
vided, That the assistant director of primary instruction now 
in the service of the public schools or hereafter to be appointed 
shall be placed at the basic salary of $1,600 per annum, and 
shall be entitled to an increase of $50 per annum for five years,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

Assistant director of panay instruction, $1,600: Provided, That 
the assistant director of primary instruction now in the service of 
the public schools or hereafter to be appointed shall be placed at the 
basic salary of $1,600 per annum, and shall be entitled to an increase 
of 850 per annum for five years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 18, after the word 
teachers,“ to strike out “ $1,438,200” and insert “ $1,445,600,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


In all for teachers, $1,445,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 18, to insert: 

Vacation schools and playgrounds: For the proper care, instruction 
and supervision of children in. the vacation schools and playgrounds, 
and directors, supervisors, teachers, and janitors of vacation schools 
and playgrounds may also be directors, supervisors, teachers, and jani- 
ters of day schools, $7,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 22, after the date 
1912,“ to strike out “$450,000” and insert “$485,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Longevity pay: For longevity pay for director of intermediate in- 
struction, supervising principals, supervisor, and assistant supervisor 
of manual training, principals of normal high, and manual ining 
high schools, the assistant principal who shall be dean of girls of the 
Central High School, principals of grade manual training schools, heads 
of departments, director and assistant director of mary instruction, 
directors and assistant directors of drawing, physical culture, music, 
domestic science, domestic art, kindergartens, and penmanship teachers, 
clerks, librarians and clerks, and librarians to be paid in strict con- 
ae with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to fix and 
regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 9 
of the board of education of the District of Columbia,” approved June 
20, 1906, as amended by the acts approved May 26, 1908, May 18, 1910, 
and June 26, 1912, $485,000. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 19, after the word 
“ schools,” to strike out “ $20,000” and insert “ $35,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Night schools; For teachers and janitors of night schools, including 
teachers of industria!, commercial, and trade instruction, and teachers 
and janitors ot night schools may also be teachers and janitors of day 
schools, $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 23, after the word 
“instruction,” to strike out “$2,750” and insert “ $3,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For contingent and other necessary expenses, including equipment 
and purchase of all necessa articles an supplies for classes 12 in- 
dustrial, commercial, and trade instruction, 83,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 4, after the word 
“ janitors,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “$1,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

Janitors and care of buildings and grounds: 
janitors, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 5, after the word 
Engineer,“ to strike out “$1,500” and insert “$1,800”; line 
6, before the word “each,” to strike out “$900” and insert 
“$1,000; in the same line, after the word “electrician,” to 
strike out “$1,000” and insert “$1,200”; in line 8, after the 
word “janitor,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert “$1,200”; 
in the same line, after “ $1,200,” to strike out “ assistant janitor, 
5900“ and insert “two assistant janitors, at $900 each”; in 
line 9, after the word “ gardener,” to strike out“ 8840“ and in- 
sert“ $900"; in line 10, after “ $720,” to insert “ three lavatory 
women, at $600 each“; and in line 12, after the words “in all,” 


Superintendent of 
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to strike out “$16,100” and insert “ $19,760,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


— 1 $1,800; 2 assistant engineers, 
at $1,000 each; electrician, $1,200; 3 firemen, at $600 each; 1 coal 
; Z assistant ja 
women, at 

each; in all, $19,760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 14, after the word 
Engineer,“ to strike out “$900” and insert “$1,000”; in line 
15, after the word “ janitor,” to strike out “$900” and insert 
“$1,000”; in the same line, after the words “ assistant janitor,” 
to strike out “$840” and insert “$900”; in line 16, after the 
word “two,” to strike out “charwomen” and insert “ lavatory 
women“; and in line 17, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“$10,500” and insert “ $10,760,” so as to make the clause read: 

M Street High School (New): Engineer, $1,200; assistant engineer, 
$1,000; 2 firemen, at $ each ; coal 7 0; janitor, $1,000; 
assistant janitor, $900; 9 laborers, at $360 each; 2 layatory women, 
at $480 each; night watchman, $720; in all, $10,760. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 19, after the word 
“ Janitor,” to strike out “$900” and insert “ $1,200"; in line 
20, after the word “ laborers,” to strike out “ one $420” and in- 
sert “two, at $480 each”; in the same line, before the words 
“at $360 each,” to strike out “three” and insert “two”; and 
in the same line, after the words “ in all,” to strike out“ $2,400” 
and insert $2,880,” so as to make the clause read: 

Central High School (Old) and annex: Janitor, $1,200; laborers— 
2 at $480 each, 2 at $360 each; in all, $2,880. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 22, after the 
words “Business High School,” to strike out “Janitor” and 
insert “Engineer, $1,000; janitor”; in line 23, after the word 
“laborers,” to strike out “1 $420” and insert “2 at $480 
each”; in line 24, before the words “at $360 each,” to strike 
out “three” and insert “two”; and in the same line, after the 
words “in all,” to strike out “$2,400” and insert “ $3,580,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Business High School: Engineer, $1,000; 
2 at $480 each, 2 at $360 each; in all, $3,580. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 26, after the word 
„Engineer,“ to strike out “$900” and insert “$1,000”; in the 
same line, after the word “ janitor,” to strike out “ $600” and 
insert “$800”; in the same line, after the word “laborers,” 
to strike out “1 $420” and insert “2 at $420 each”; on page 58, 
line 1, before the words “at $360 each,” to strike out “three” 
and insert “two”; and in the same line, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert “ $3,360,” so as to make 
the clause read: ; 

J. Ormond Wilson Normal School and Ross School: Engineer, $1,000; 
janitor, $800; laborers—2 at $420 each, 2 at $360 each; in all, $3,360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 8, after the word 
“Janitor,” to strike out “$800” and insert “$1,080”; in line 
4, before the word “each,” to strike out “$360” and insert 
“$420”; and in the same line, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “$1,520” and insert “ $1,920,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Jefferson School: Janitor, $1,080; 2 laborers, at $420 each; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 5, after the word 
“ Janitor,” to strike out “ $1,000” and insert “ $1,200"; in the 
same line, after the word “laborers,” to strike out “1 $420” 
and insert “2 at $480 each”; in line 6, before the words “ at 
$360 each,” to strike out “three” and insert two“; and in 
the same line, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$2,500” 
and insert “ $2,880,” so as to make the clause read: 

Western High School: Janitor, $1,200; Jaborers—2 at 8480 each, 
2 at $360 each; in all, $2,880. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 8, after the word 
“Janitor,” to strike out “$840” and insert “$1,080,” and in 
line 9, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $1,980 ” and insert 
“ $2,220,” so as to make the clause read: 

Franklin School: Janitor, $1,080; laborers—1 $420, 2 at $360 cach; 
in all, $2,220. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 11, after the word 
“one,” to strike out “$420” and insert “$480,” and in the 
same line, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $2,040" and 
insert “ $2,100,” so as to make the clause read: 


Myrtilla Miner Normal School: Janitor, $900; laborers—1 $480, 2 
at $360 each; in all, $2,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


janitor, $900; laborers— 
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The next amendment was, on page 58, line 13, after the word 
“ Janitor,” to strike out“ $900 and insert“ $1,100," and in line 
14, after the words “in all,” to strike out 51.680“ and insert 
81.880.“ so as to make the clause read: 

Eastern High School: Janitor, $1,100; laborers—1 $420, 1 $360; in 
all, $1,880. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 15, after the word 
“ Janitor,” to strike out 5900“ and insert $1,080”; in line 16, 
before the word “each,” to strike out “ S360 and insert “$420”; 
and in the same line, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
581.620“ and insert “$1,920,” so as to make the clause-read: 
319500 School: Janitor, $1,080; 2 laborers, at $420 each; in all, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 17, after the word 
* Janitor,” to strike out“ $900” and insert“ $1.100-"; in line 18, 
after the word “ engineering,” to strike out $1,500" and insert 
“ $1,600"; in line 20. after the word “fireman.” to strike out 
“$420” and insert $600"; and in line 21. after the words “in 
all,” to strike out $5,860." and insert “$6,340,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

McKinley Manual Training School: Janitor, $1,100; engineer and 
instructor in steam engineering, $1,600; assistant engineer, $1,000; 
assistant janitor, $720; a watchman, $600; fireman, $600; la- 
borers-—2 at $360 each; in all, 86.340. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 22; after the word 
“Janitor,” to strike out “$900” and insert 81,000“; in line 
24, after the word “engineering,” to strike out “ $1,200 ™ and 
insert “ $1,300"; in line 25, before the word “two,” to insert 
“fireman, $480,” and in the same line, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out“ $4,260” and insert “$4,940”; so as to make 
the clause read: 


Arms! Mannal Training School: Janitor, 81.000; assistant jani- 
tor, $720; engineer and instructor in steam engineerin $1, 73 
assistant engineer, $720; fireman, $480; 2 laborers, at each ; 


in all, $4,940, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 2, after the word 
“Engineer,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert “$1,200”; in 
the same line; after the word “ janitor,” to strike out “$900” 
and insert “ $1,000"; in line 3, before the word “laborers,” to 
insert “ fireman, $600," and in the same line, after the words 
in all.“ to strike out “$8,400” and insert “$4,300”; so as 
to make the clause read: 


M Street High School (O'd) and Douglass andi Simmons. Schools: 
$1,000; fireman, $600; laborers—one $420, 


p eer, $1,200; tor. 

8 shoo 8 all, 84.300. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, line 9, before the word 

“each,” where it occurs the first time, to strike out “$840” 

and insert “$1,080; in the same line, before the word “ each,” 

where it oecurs the second time, to strike out “ 8360 and insert 

“ $480,” and in the same line, after the words “in all,” to strike 

out “$10,800” and insert $14,040"; so as to make the clause 

read: 

Birney and annex, Emery, New Mott, Henry D. Cooke, Gage, Powell, 
Van Buren, and Wallach Schools, and 16-room bonang on the site 
8 west of Soldiers’ Home Grounds. south of Rock Creek 

hurch Road: Nine janitors, at $1,080 each; nine laborers, at $480 
each; in all, $14,040, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 16, before the word 
“each,” where it occurs the first time, to strike out 8720“ 
and insert “ $864,” and in the same line, after the words “in 
all.“ to strike out “$22,440” and insert 525,608, so as to 
make the clause read: 

Brookland, Bryan, Con 
Garfield, Garnet, Grant. 


ss Heights, Curtis, Dennison, Force, Gales, 
rover Cleveland, Henry, Johnson and annex, 
Langdon, Lincoln, Lovejoy. Monroe and addition, Peabody, Seaton, 
Sumner, Webster. and Strong John Thomson Schools; enty-two 
janitors, at $864 each; 22 laborers, at $300 each; in all, $25,608. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 20, before the word 
“each,” to strike out “ $700” and insert“ $864,” and in the same 
line, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “$7,700” and insert 
“ $9,504," so as to make the clause read: 


Abbot, Benning, Berret, Sayles J. Bowen, . John F. Cook, 
Cranch, Dent, Randall, Syphax, and Tenley Schools: Eleven janitors, 
at $864 each; in all, $0,504. 


The amendment was agreed to- 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 8, before the word 
“each,” to strike out “ $600" and insert “ $780,” and in the same 
line, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $43,800” and in- 
sert “ $56,940,” so as to make the clause read: 

Adams, Addison, Ambush, Amidon. Anthony Bowen, Arthur, Ban- 


neker, Bell, Biair, Blake, Blow, Bradley, Brent, Briggs, Elizabeth V. 
Brown, Bruce, Buchanan, Carbery, Cardozo, Cardozo Manual Training, 


Corcoran, Eaton; Edmonds, Eckington, Fillmore, French, Garrison, Gid- 


dings, Greenleaf, Harrison, Hayes, Hilton, Hubbard, Hyde, Isaac Fair- 
brother, Jackson, Jones, kete am, Langston nox, n, Ludlow, 
Madison, der, Maury, Montgomery, 0 Street 


organ. Morse, 
Manual Training, Patterson, Payne, Petworth, Phelps, Phillips, Pierce, 
Polk, Randle Highlands, Slater, Smallwood, Takoma, Taylor, Toner, 
Towers, Twining, Tyler, Van Ness, Webb, Weightman, Wheatly, Wilso: 
Woodburn, Wormley, and West Schools: Seventy-three janitors, a 
$780 each; in all, $56,940. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 11, before the word 
“each,” to strike out “$540” and insert 5600,“ and in the same 
Une. after the words “in all,” to strike out $2,160” and insert 
“ $2,400,” so as to make the clause read: 

Brightwood Park, Crummell School, Kenilworth, Wisconsin Avenue 
Manna! Training School: Four janitors, at $600: each; in all, $2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 15. before the word 
“each,” to strike out “$300” and insert “$480,” and in the 
same line, after the words “in all,“ to strike out “ $3,600." and 
insert “ $5,760," so as to make the clause read: 

Bunker Hill, Deanwood. Ham ton, cCormick, Orr, Reno, R i 
Smothers, Stanton, ‘Threlkeld, Military, Road, nd. Burrriiie Schools 
Twelve janitors, at $480 each; In all, $5,760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 17, to insert: 
For night watchmen in the McKinley Manual Training School and th 
Armstrong Manual Training School, two, at $600 each; fn all, 31.200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 20, to insert: 


For matrons in the high schools and larger-; 
cluding the 5 ‘ew Central High School, new M 
Se Business High High School. Eastern High 


School, Jefferson, School, Stevens. 

wort o Maljierss liven: Groumis ad pri or Hees Ey ET 
0 ome Gro an 

all, at $500 each, $7,500. Disi BODE 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 4, after the words 
“Tn all.“ to strike out “$151,410” and insert “ $193,742," so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, $193,742. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 8, after the word 
“schoolroom,” to insert “other than those occupied by atypical 
or ungraded classes, for which service an amount not to exceed 
$108 per annum may be allowed, $10,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For care of smaller buildinge and rented rooms, including cooking and 
manuai-training schools, wherever located, at a rate not 4 — j $72 
pe annum for the care of each schoolroom other than those occupied 
pe Bhat et or ungraded classes for which service an amount not to 

>d $108 per annum may be allowed, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 15, before the word 
“medical,” to strike out“ thirteen.” and insert: Chief medical 
and sanitary inspector, who shall, under the direction of the 
board of education, assume direction of the medical inspection 
and sanitary conditions of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, $2,500; thirteen,” and in line 18, after the words “in 
all,” to strike out “$6,500” and insert “$9,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

Medical inspectors: Chief medical and sanitary inspector, who 
shall, under the direction of the board of education, assume direction 
of the medical inspection and sanitary conditions of the publie schools 
of the District of Columbia, $2,500; 13 medical inspectors of publie 
schools, 1 of whom shall be a woman, 2 shall be dentists, and 4 sball 
be of the colored race, at $500 each; in all, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after line 20, to insert: 

The appropriations herein made for the publie schools of the District 
of Columbia are hereby exempted from the provisions of section 6 of 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1917 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 27, after the word 
“rooms,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert “ $16,500," so as 
to make the clause read: 

Miscellaneous: For rent of school buildings, repair s op, storage 
and stock rooms, $16,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 6, after the word 
“classes,” to strike out “$4,000” and insert “$5,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For equipment of temporary rooms for classes above the second 
grade, now on hai: time. and to provide for estimated increased en- 
roliment that may be caused by operation of the compulsory educa- 
tion law, and for purchase of all necessary articles and suppl es to be 
used in the course of instruction which may bo provided for atypical 
and ungraded classes, 88. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 62, line 11, after the word 
“ same,” to strike out “and the taking down, transferring, and 
the reerection of portable schools, $110,000” and insert 
“ $150,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


For repairs and improvements fo school buildings and unds and for 
repairing and apen, g heating pombina, and. 3 ing apparatus, 


and installation of 0,000 fountains in buildings not sup- 


plied with same, $150. 
The amendment was ‘agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 13, to insert: 
For removal and reerection of portable schools, $3,000, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 62, after line 14, to insert: 


For altering and remodeling school buildings and grounds, as follows 
For central reat ne pre in 8 of Rage ey Sh Seeger the Central 


roof space at * ork Cleveland Schoo eee 165. for open-air classes 


ngs, fence, —.— 
ma e bot School, 000; for reconstruct- 
on the M . front and 8 


83. ng 

Es 5 drinking fountains and shower baths in school butldings where 

same are required, $10,000; for completing the electri 

Eastern High School. $1,500 ; for modern lavatories ies foun- 
ye pay t 


tains, sewer r and buildings for the Figen Road 
and Fort Slocum Schoo for completion of remodeling 
of the Franklin F op — — Se the e necessary offices * school cnan 
and the Board of Ed on, $ 2 i — heatin: lant and 
remodeling the heating o and “vent ven 8 1 Curtis, H vot 
and Addison Schoo 9 


wooden stairways 9 reconstruction of the ——— 
16, 85.000; in all, $122,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 18, after the word 
“ therewith,” to strike out “$27,500” and insert $35,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Fo hase d t 3 too chin terial, 
and — and 9 be used in conn on with ratl Finya 
manual training, and incidental expenses connected therewith, $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 24, after the words 
“Powell School,” to strike out “ $3,500” and insert “ 
and in line 27, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $5,870” 
and insert “$6,570,” so as to make the clause read: 
e E — st 

r kin 

Sy Ar 8 and schools, as 

i aad on to = * ers 


The amendment was agreed ta 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 5, after the word 
“ exceeding,” to strike out “$240” and insert “$300”; in line 
7, after the word “ janitors,” to insert “and the two assistant 
superintendents”; in line 8, after the word “ exceeding,” to 
strike out “$1,000” and insert $2,000"; and in line 9, after 
the word “periodicals,” to strike out “$47,500” and insert 
855,000,“ so as to make the clause read: 

For con t expenses, including -urniture and repairs 9 same, 
stationery, spend ng, ice, purchase — repair of equipment — hi 
school cadets, and cther necessary items not otherwise provided or, 
including an allowance of Do 3 $300 per annum for livery 
of horse or not exceeding $300 per annum for for each the 
55 eapariatasentn tne re e exceeding $2,000 for 
books, books of reference, Pte Yom periodicals, 8 508,800 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 64, line 19, after the word 
“ supplies,” to insert “necessary labor not to exceed $600,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For textbooks and school supplies for use of ers of the 8 el tre 
grades who at the time are not supplied with the same, to be 
tributed by the superintendent of public schools under regulations to 
be made by the board of education, and for the necessary expenses of 
purchase, distribution, and preservation of said textbooks and sup- 
plies, nece: labor not to exceed $600. 2 one bookk and 
eustodian of textbooks and supplies, at $1,200, one assistant, at 
800, $66,000 : Provided, That the board of 3 in its discreti 
authorized to make exchanges of such books and other educatio: 

publications now on hand as may not be desirable for use. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 7, after the word 
“ gardens,” to strike out “ $1,500” and insert $2,500,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For utensils, material, and labor, for establishment and maintenance 
of school gardens, $2,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 8, after the word 
“apparatus,” to insert “and technical books,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For purchase of apparatus and — he the 


ment an and for maintenance Dg oy in the 
a ean tral, Eastern, Western, nine papaia departments 83.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 65, line 13, after the word 
“ materials,” to insert “ and technical books,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For purchase of fixtures, apparatus, ens, and materials and 
technical books, for laboratories of the —— of chemistry and 
blology in the Central, Eastern, Western, si 
Schools, J. Ormond Wilson Normal School, 
School, and installation of same, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 13, after the words 
“Chevy Chase,” to strike out “$80,000” and insert $88,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


Bulla and 8 For an ut - room — Including an 
788000 to Elizabeth V. Brown School (Chevy Chase), 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 15, after the words 
“Petworth School,” to strike out “$72,000” and insert 
** $80,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For an t-room addition, including an assembly hall, to the Pet- 
worth School, $80,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 23, after the 
word “ therefor,” to insert “and the commissioners are author- 
ized to close all public streets and alleys included within the 
site acquired for said Eastern High School, bounded by East 
Capitol Street, B Street north, and Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
Streets east, when the title to all of the land included within 
said site has been acquired for said purpose,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

N mee “regents ee of a for & 4 ere Air D 80 Schoo) ts 
construction of the — 8 5 the site 
uired toa rene said building shall be constructed to accommodate 


—.— available toward the 

less than 1,560 pupils and at a total cost not exceeding 9 
including its complete equipment, under a contract or contracts — 
authorized therefor, and the 8 are authorized to te, 1 
— Ban —j E aire included wi the site 


E Nineteen 
ort the land Included. within said atte has been acquired for said purpose. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 5, after the word 
“ site,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert $50,000," so as to 
make the clause read: 

For a four-room addition te the Burrville School and grading of 
the site, 850.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 11, to insert: 


For the purchase of additional ind adjoining the Wheatley School, 
and we erection thereon of an t-room addition with assembly hall, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 14, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground the G School, and 
—— the Section of a four-room Pria Y including 2 hall, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 17, to insert: 
For the erection of an ‘bt-room building on the site purchased for 
the purpose in the fifth division, betweeu Eighteenth and Twentieth 
Streets and Monroe and Newton Streets NE.. said building to be so con- 

structed as to make it easil pane to the same to a 16-room 

building at a later date, 000 

The amendment was arec to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 23, to insert: 

For the purchase of a site for a 16-room bading — Tenth 
and Sixteenth Streets, and on or near Spring Road in the third 
division, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 68, to insert: 


For the purchase Bh ire pea uae immediately B the rear of 
21808. ual Tr and fronting on Street NW.. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 3, to insert: 


For the purchase of a site for an 8-room manual training center to 
serve the eleventh division. $10.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 5, to insert: 
ro the purehase of additional ground adjoining the Blake School, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 7, to insert: 


For the erection of a greenhouse at the J. Ormond Wilson Normal 
School, 82.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 9, to insert: 
For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Bradley School 
on the south, $3,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 11, to insert: 
ae purchase of additional ground adjoining the Lovejoy School, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 18, to insert: 
Py the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Langdon School, 
„000. 
The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 15, to insert: 
5 the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Addison School, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next améndment was, on page 68, after line 17, to insert: 

For the oe of additional ground adjoining the Eckington 
School, $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 19, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Brent School 
on the east, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 21, to insert: 

HAS the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Garrison School, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, after line 23, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground north of the site of the 16- 
room building west of Soldiers’ Home grounds, $22,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 69, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Syphax School, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 2, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Weightman 
School, $1,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 4, to insert: 

For grading, resurfacing, and fencing ground recently purchased for 
the John F. Cooke School, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 6, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Tyler School, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 8, to insert: 

For the purchase of additional ground adjoining the Madison School, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 10, to insert; 

For ee of site for new 16-room building in seventh divi- 
sion, $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 12, to insert: 

Hereafter so much of any balance remaining after the purchase of 
sites for buildings authorized by this act as is necessary to clean up, 
grade, drain, fence tn, and place the sites in safe and suitable condi- 
tion for the purposes intended may be used for such p 
the event of the purchase of property with buildings or other 
ments thereon, any funds or amounts remaining or realized after the 
removal of such structures may be applied for the purpose of putting the 
sites in a condition suitable for the uses for which they were purchased. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, line 10, after the word 
* commissioners,” to strike out “ $12,250” and insert “ $13,200,” 
so as to make the clause rend: 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf: For ex 
tion of deaf and dumb persons admitted to the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf from the trict of Columbia, under on 4864 of the 
Revised Statutes, and as provided for in the act approved March 1, 
1901, and under a contract to be entered into with the said institution 
by the commissioners, $13,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Metropolitan 
police,” on page 71, line 24, before the word “ each,” to strike out 
“$1,800” and insert “$2,000”; in line 25, before the word 
* each,” to strike out “$1,500” and insert “ $2,000”; on page 72, 
line 5, after the word “ crime,” to strike out “ $5,760” and insert 
$11,520”; in line 7, before the word “lieutenants,” to strike 
out “thirteen” and inzert “eighteen”; in line 8, before the 
word “ each,” to strike out “$1,320” and insert “ $1,600”; in the 
same line, before the word “sergeants,” to strike out“ forty- 
six ” and insert“ fifty-four ” ; in line 10, before the word “ each,” 
to strike out“ $1,250” and insert $1,400”; in line 16, after the 
date “ nineteen hundred and seventeen,” to strike out $2,731.84 ” 


; and in 
improve- 


nses attending the instruc- 


and insert “ $9,471.06"; in line 19, after the word “ vehicle,” to 
strike out “ $240” and insert “$300”; in line 21, before the word 
“each,” to strike out “$240” and insert “$800”; and, in line 
25, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $919,171.34” and 
insert $970,871.96,” so as to make the clause read: 

Major and superiniendent, 84.000; assistant superintendent, with 
rank of inspector, $2,500; 3 inspectors, at $2,000 each; 11 captains, 
at $2,000 each; chief clerk, who shall also be property clerk, $2,000 ; 
clerks and stenographers, 1 $1,500; clerk, who shail be assistant prop- 
3 clerk, $1,200; 3 clerks, at $1,000 each; 4 surgeons of the police 
and fire departments, at $720 each; additional compensation for 24 
privates detalled for special service in the detection and prevention 
of crime, $11,520, or so much thereof as may be necessary; 18 leu- 
tenants, 1 of whom shall be harbor master, at $1,600 each; 54 ser- 
1.406 1 of whom may be detalled for ad in the harbor patrol, at 

1,400 cach; 508 privates of class 3, at $1,200 each; 91 privates of 
class 2, at $1,080 each; 41 privates of class 1, at $900 each; amount 
required to pay salaries of privates of class 3 who will be promoted 
to class 3 and privates of class 1 who will be promoted to class 2 
during the fiscal year 1917, $9,471.96; G telephone operators, at Hi 
each; 14 janitors, at $606 each; clerk, $700; messengers—1 $600; 
inspector, mounted on horse or motor vehicle, $300; 55 captains, licu- 
tenants, sergeanis, and privates, mounted on horses or for motor 
vehicle allowances, at $300 each ; 64 lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, 
mounted on bicycles, at each; 20 drivers, at $840 each; 5 police 
matrons, at each 


, to possess police power of arrest; 2 poli 
women, at $ each ; in all, 3970.87.30. 15 N 14 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 73, to insert: 

All original appointments of privates shall be made to class 1, and 
romotions shall be made from class 1 to class 2 in order of appointment 
o the force after three years’ service as privates in class 1, and from 

class 2 to class 3 after two years’ service as privates of class 2, in all 
cases where the conduct and intelligent attention to duty of any private 
shall justify such promotion. $ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 16, after the word 
„grounds,“ to strike out $6,000” and insert “ $7,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to police stations and grounds, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 8, after the word 
“expenses,” to strike out “$30,000” and insert “ $35,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


For miscellaneous and contingent expenses, including purchase of 
new wagons, rewards for fugitives, modern revolvers, maintenance of 
card system, stationery, city directories, books of reference, periodicals, 


tel hing, telephoning, photographs, printing, binding, ice. 
askin = meals for prisoners, furniture and repa Meret, ais and 
bed clothing, insignia of office, purchase of horses, horse and vehlele 


for superintendent, bicycles, motor cycles, police equipments and patrol 
wagons, motor patrol, and saddles, mounted equipments, and expenses 
incurred in prevention and detection of crime, and other necessary ex- 
penses, $35, ; of which amount a sum not ex 500 may be 
expended by the major and superintendent of police for prevention and 
detection of crime, under his certificate, approved by the commissioners, 
and every such certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
sum therein expressed to have been expended: Provided, That the War 
Department may, in its discretion, furnish the commissioners, for use 
of the palice; upon requisition, such worn mounted equipment as may 
be required. 

The amendment was agreed to. š 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 13, after the word 
“ vehicles,” to strike out “$7,000” and insert “$7,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For maintenance of motor vehicles, $7,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 15, after the word 
“ superintendent,” to strike out “ $700" and insert “ $1,200,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For motor vehicle for the use of the major and superintendent, 
$1,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 23, after the words 
In all,” to strike out “ $54,800 ” and insert “ $61,800,” so as to 
make the clause read: s ; 

In all, $61,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Fire depart- 
ment,” on page 75, line 25, after the words “chief clerk,” to 
strike out “$1,800” and insert “$2,000”; in the same line, 
after the word “clerk,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert 
“$1,400”; and on page 76, line 10, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out “ $571,680” and insert $572,080,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Chief engineer, $3,500; deputy chief engineer, $2,500; 4 battalion 


chief engineers, at $2, each; fire marshal, $2,000; deputy fire 
arshal, $1,400; 2 inspectors, at $1,080 each: chief clerk, $2,000; 
clerk, 71.400 38 captains, at $1,400 each: 40 lieutenants, 81781 00 


each; . of machinery, $2,000; assistant superintendent 
of machinery, $1,200; 27 engineers, at $1,200 each; 27 assistant engi- 
neers, at $1,100 each; 2 pilots, at $1,150 each; 2 marine engineers, at 
1,200 each; 2 assistant marine engineers, at $1,100 each; 2 marine 
remen at $720 each; 40 drivers, at $1,150 each; 40 assistant drivers, 
at $1,100 each ; 223 privates of class 2, at $1,080 each; 44 privates of 
class 1, at $960 each; hostler, $600; laborer, $600; in all. $572,080, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 76, line 12, after the 
word “ grounds,” to strike out “ $12,000 ” and insert “ $13,500,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

at per Se For repairs and improvements to engine houses and 
grounds, $13, 

The . was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 77, line 6, after the words 
“Tn all,” to strike out “$113,000” and insert “ $114,500,” so as 
to make the Ganan, send: < 

In all, 8114.00. ° ters 

The amendment was 9 

The next amendment was, on page 77, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


Permanent improvements: For one fire engine, motor driven, $8,500 
For four combination chemical and hose wagons, motor driven, 
500 each, $22.000; 

or three tractors, motor driven, $13,500; 
For one aerial hook and ladder truck, motor driven, $12,500 ; 
For installin =, Rega heat in engine and truck houses, $3, 000 ; 
In all, $59,5 
And insert: 


Permanent improvements ; For two fire engines, motor driven, at 
8 9 chemical and hose wagons, motor driven, at 

5,500 each, $33,000 ; 

ee four tractors, motor driven, 818.000 

For ues hook and ladder — ly motor driven, at $12,500 
77 installin . rn heat in engine and truck houses, $5,000; 

In all, $98, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of “ Health Depart- 
ment,” on page 78, line 3, after the word “one,” to strike out 
“$1,400” and insert “$1,600”; in line 5, before the words 
“one $720,” to insert one $900”; in line 6, before the words 
“at $1,200 each,” to strike out “eight” and insert “ assistant 
chief, $1,400, seven“; in line 7, after the word “chief,” to 
strike out $1,600” and insert $1,800, assistant chief, $1,400” ; 
in line 12, after the word “ poundmaster,” to strike out “ $1,200” 
and insert $1,400,” and in line 13, after the words “in all,” to 
strike out 64.940“ and insert $68,040,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


at 


Health paneer, — — assistant health officer, $2,500; chief clerk 
and de health oficer, $ 500 ; clerks—one $1,600, five at $1,200 each, 
four at 51. one $720; sanitary ors—chief, 

orig? assistant “chief s $1,400, 7 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 each, 
1 rs—chief, $1,800. assistant chief, $1,400, 

5 at AOS cache ‘Gat 0 "000 each. 5 ak $900 ; chemist, $2,000; 
assistant chemist, $1,2 assistant bacteriologist, $1,200: skilled 
8 8720. one 15 me: Ey janitor, ; driver, 
FT 8 


beets amendment was acta to. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 15, after the word 
„hospital“ to strike out “ $25,000” and insert $30,000”; so 
as to make the clause read: 

For of 5 pay roe of an act to prevent the spread 


E anes District of Columbia, ‘approved March . 
and ae i act fort the wention. of scariet fever, Foot saree 


— whoo ken 522 epidemic cerebrosp! menin- 
gitis, reai eer in the strict of 8 roved Feb- 
years S pe an act to provide for registration of all cases of 


re ais in the District of Columbia, for free examination of spu- 
tone in suspected cases, and for 2 the . of tuherculosis 
in said District, approved ST 7 1908. under the direction of the 
health. officer of said District. manufacture of serums including their 
use in indigent cases, and for the prevention of otber communicable 
diseases. Including salaries or compensation for personal services. not 
exceeding $12.000. when ordered ip writing by the commissioners and 
necessary for the enforcement and execution of said acts, and for the 
prevention of such other communieable diseases as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. purchase and maintenance of necessary horses. wagons, and 
harness, purchase of reference books and medical journals, and main- 
tenance of quarantine station and smallpox hospi $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was on page 79, after line 23, to insert: 


For airs to e occupied by health department on reserva- 
tion No. 13. 8800 N * 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was at the top of page 80, to insert: 


For refuse incinerator for the smalfpox hospital and the quarantine 
station, $500. et > 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 17, before the 
words “per month.“ to strike out “$20” and insert “$25,” so 
as to make the clause ae — 


For necessary expenses of inspection of dai 
amounts that may be ots te nje health officer, assistant health officer. 
medicial inspector - charge of contagious-disease service. and in- 
spectors assigned to 1590 inspection of dairy farms, for maintenance by 
each of a horse and vebicle at not to exceed $25 7 month. or motor 
vehicle at not to exceed $25 per month, for use in the discharge of 
his official duties, and allowances for such other inspectors in the 
service of the health department as the commissioners may determine, 
of not to exceed $12 per month for maintenance of a motor cycle each, 


or of not exceeding $25 per annum for the maintenance of a bicycle 
each, for use in the discharge of their official duties, and other neces- 
sary traveling expenses, $6,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 9, to insert: 


For the purchase of one motor wagon for the use in the pound serv- 
ice, at a cost of not exceeding $1.500, and for maintaining and 
operating the same and keeping it in good order, $500; in all, $2.000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82. line 15, after the word 
“service,” to strike out “$300” and insert “$400,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For maintenance of one motor vehicle for the sanitary and food 
Inspection service. $400, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 18, after the word. 
“equipment,” to strike out “$1,000” and Insert “$2,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For alterations at the 7 and stable to provide accommodations 
for motor vehicles, including heating apparans and 3 — necessa 
equipment, 82.000, and for paving the Inclosure occupied by r the poun 
and stable, $500; In all. 81.500; and the 8 jon o; for 
a metal folding shutter for the wagon shed a e pound, ——.— b 
the District of n * riation act approved July 21. 191 
is „ made available for said alterations an 
paving 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Courts,” on 
page 83. line 14, after the word “clerk,” to strike out who is 
authorized to act as clerk in the absence of that officer,” and in 
line 16, before “$1,200,” to strike out “clerk in the absence of 
that officer” and insert “a deputy clerk,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Juvenile court: Juwige, $3,600; clerk, $2,000; deputy clerk, $1,350; 
financial clerk, who s authorized to act as a deputy clerk, 1,200; 
9 and t. ter, who is authorized to act as a deputy 

900; sten 1 and typewriter for judge's work. and to a 
in 8 reco! clerk’s office, $900; prol tion officers—chief 

1,800, assistant — 8 who shail also be investigating officer for chil- 


ren's cases, 81.500, 2 at $1,200 each, 4 at $1, each ; clerk to: Bo; 
bation office, $900; 2 bailifs, at $900 each ; ~ aie operator, : 
janitor, $600; charwoman, $240; im all, $23,790; 


The amendment was agreed to: 

The next amendment was, on: page 84, line 1, after the word 
“rent,” to strike out “$2,400” and insert “$1,800,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For rent, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 84, line 10, after the words 
“In all,” to strike out “ $5,800” and insert “ $5,200,” so as to 
make the elause read: 

In all, $5,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 11, before the word 
“each,” to strike out 83.000 and insert “$3,600,” and in line 
13. after the words “in all,” to strike out “$20,700” and insert 
„23.700.“ so as to make the clause read : 

Municial court: Five fudges, at $3,600 each; clerk, $1,500 
222200 clerks, at ‘$1, 000 each; messenger, 8600; janitor, $600; 

The amendment was. agreed to; 

The next amendment was, on page 85, line 19, after the word 
“court,” to strike out $25,050” and insert $28,050,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

In all, municipal court, $28,050. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 1, after the word 
“ exceeding,” to strike out $1,000” and insert “$1,500” ; and in 
line 2, after the words “per annum,” to strike out “$3,500” and 
insert “and a clerk who shall be a stenographer and typewriter, 
$900, 84.900.“ so as to make the clause rend: 


Writs of lunacy: For expenses attending the execution of writs de 
lunatico inquirendo and commitments thereunder in all cases of in- 
digent Insane persons committed or sought to be committed to the 
Government Hospital for the Insane by order of the executive authority 
of the District of Columbia under the provisions of existing law, in- 
cluding the employment of an alienist at not exceeding $1,500 per 

annum, and Ng who shall be a stenographer and typewriter, 3900, 


The amendment was agreed to; 
The next amendment was, under the head of “Courts and 
prisons,” on page 87, im line 4, after the words “Attorney 


; 3 as 
"in all, 


General.“ to strike out “$100,000” and insert “$150,000,” so as 
farms, including || 


to make the clause read: 
8 of convicts; For support, maintenance, and transportation o. 
transferred from the District of Columbia ; 3 expenses: o 
Shipping remains of deceased convicts to their homes in the United 
States, and for expenses of Interment of unclaimed remains of deceased 
| convicts; for ex incurred in identifying and pursuing esca 


| convicts and for rewards for their recapture; to be expended under 
direction of the Attorney General. $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 88, line 21, after the words 
“District of Columbia,” to strike out “$12,000” and insert 
“$15,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Miscellaneous expenses: For such miscellaneous expenses as ma 


be 
authorized by the Attorney General for the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia and its officers, 8 furnishing and col- 
lecting of evidence where the United States or may be a party in 
interest, including aiso such expenses other than for personal services 
as may be authorized by the Attorney General for the court of appeals, 
District of Columbia, $15,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the head of “Charities and 
corrections,” on page 88, line 24, after the word “clerk,” to 
strike out “$1,200” and insert “$1,400”; on page 89, ne 1, 
after the word “one,” to strike out “$780” and insert who 
shall also act as foreman of stables, $900”; and in line 4, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$18,260” and insert 
“ $18,580,” so as to make the clause read: 

Board of Charities: Secretary, $3,500; stenographer, $1,400; clerk, 


1,400; messenger, $600; inspectors—1 $1,200, 3 at $1,000 each, 2 at 
$900 each, 2 at each; drivers—1, who shall also act as foreman 
of stables, $900, 3 at $720 each; hostler, 


40; traveling expenses, 
all, 


es, 
including attendance on conventions, $400; $18,580, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “ Reformatories 
and Correctional Institutions,” on page 89, line 14, after the 
word “nursing,” to strike out “$1,000” and insert “ $1,200”; 
in line 17, after “ $540," to insert “dietician, $600”; and on 
page 90, line 3, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
829,410“ aud insert “ $30,210,” so as to make the clause read: 


Washington Asylum and Jail: Superintendent, $1,800; 1 n. 
scian, $1,200; resident physician, 8480; 2 assistant resident physicians, 
at $120 each; clerk, $b ; engineer, $900; assistant engineers—3 at 

each; night wate $480; blacksmith and woodworker, $500; 
river for dead wagon, $365 ; hostler and driver, and driver for sup- 
wagon, at g 


ply and laundr, 40 each; hospital cook, poon; assistant 
cooks—2 at $ each, 1 $1 ed ho shall ac 


0; trained nurse, w. t as super- 
intendent of nursing, $1 72 5 nurses, at $480 each; gradu- 
ate nurse for receiving ward, $480; 2 nurses for annex wards, at $540 
each ; nurse for operating room, $540; dietician, $600; 8 orderlies, and 
2 orderlies for annex wards, at each; pupil nurses, not less than 
21 in number (nurses to be paid not to exceed $120 per annum durin 
first year of service, and not to exceed $150 per annum during secon 

ear of perrie; 3.000; registered pharmacist, who shall act as 
ri ae clerk, $72 rdener, $540; seamstress, 00; housekeeper, 
20; laundryman, $ ; assistant laundryman, $ : 3 laundresses, at 

60 each; chambermaids, 3 waiters, and 7 ward maids, at $180 
each ; 88 labor, not to exceed $1,200; operator of X-ray ma- 
chine, $ : pathologist, $600; anmwsthetist, $300; in all, 830,210. 

The amendment was agreed to. à 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 7, after the word 
“items,” to strike out “$45,000” and insert: “ $50,000, of which 
sum $1,000 shall be available for the purchase of screens for the 
hospital, $200 for new surgical instruments, and $600 for the 
upkeep of the X-ray laboratory,” so as to make the clause read: 


For provisions, fuel, forage, harness, and vehicles and repairs to 
same, gas, ice, shoes, clothing, dry goods, tailoring, drugs and medical 
supplies, furniture and bedd ng, tchen utensils, and other necessary 
items, $50 000. of which sum $1,000 shall be available for the purchase 
of screens for the hospital, $200 for new surgical instruments, and $600 
for the upkeep of the X-ray laboratory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 7, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$720” and insert “$840,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Transportation of prisoners: For conveying prisoners to Washington 
Asylum and Jail, including salary of driver, not to exceed $840, and 
12000. and maintenance ot necessary horses, wagons, and harness, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 9, after the word 
Jail,“ to strike out “$135,410” and insert “$141,210,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

In all, Washington Asylum and Jail, $141,210. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, line 10, after the word 
“superintendent,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “ $1,500,” 
and in line 20, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $15,992” 
and insert “ $16,292,” so as to make the clause read: 

Home for Aged and Infirm: Superintendent. 81.500; clerk, $900; 
matron, $600; chief cook, $720; baker, and laundryman, at $540 each: 
chief engineer, $1,000; assistant engineer, $720; physician and phar- 
macist, $480: second assistant engineer, $480; two male attendants, 
and two nurses, at $360 each; two female attendants, at $300 each; 
three firemen, at $300 each; assistant cooks—one $300, one $180; 
blacksmith and woodworker, $540; farmer, $540; four farm hands, 
dairyman, and tailor, at $360 each; seamstress, $240; laundress, 
hostler, and driver, at $240 each; three servants, at $144 each; tem- 
porary labor, $1.000; in all, $16,292. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 1, after the word 
„grounds,“ to strike out “$2,500” and insert $3,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For repairs and improvements to buildings and grounds, $3,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 2, to insert: 

For purchase of material and erection of piggery, $500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line 9, after the word 
“ Infirm,” to strike out “ $72,892” and insert 574,192,“ so as 
to make the clause read: : ; 

In all, Home for Aged and Infirm; $74,192, 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 92, line-16, after the word 
Superintendent,“ to strike out .“ $1,200” and insert “$1,400,” 
and in line 21, after the words “in all,” to strike out $12,480,” 
and insert “ $12,680,” so as to make the clause rend: 

National Tratning School for Girls: Superintendent, $1,400; treas- 
urer, matron, and four teachers, at $600 each; overseer, $720; two 
e e 
laborers, at 8300 each; in all, 812.580. b 1 á 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendnient was, on page 93, after line 8, to insert; 

For purchase or condemnation of additional land, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 18 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 10, to insert: 


For additional building to be used for home of women officers and 
for administration purposes, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 12, to insert: 


For an additional building for white girls, including furnishing of 
same, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, line 15, after the word 
„Girls,“ to strike out “$25,980” and insert “ $51,180,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

In all, National Training School for Girls, $51,180. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead 
charities,” on page 93, after line 20, to strike out: 


Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying: in pe fo For mainte- 
nance and operation, $20,000. Upon the passage of this act the terms 
of the members of the present board of directors shall terminate, and 
thereafter the board shall consist of the Surgeon General of the Arm A 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, the Surgeon General of the Publie 
Health rvice, and one Senator, and two Representatives in Con- 

ss, to be appointed by the Vice President and the Speaker of the 

ouse of Representatives, respectively, each for the term of a single 
Congress and be eligible for reappointment, and five members, who 
shall be residents of the District of Columbia, to be appointed by the 
commissioners. Of the number of directors appointed by the commis- 
sioners first after the passage of this act, one shall serve for one year, 
two for two years, and two for three years; all subsequent appointees 
of said commissioners shali serve for three years, except that appoint- 
ments to fil] vacancies occurring during a term shall be for the unex- 
pired term. The said board shall bave full power to appoint all officers 
and employees of said hospital, including the medical staff. There 
shall be two female members upon said board. The said hospital shall 
continue to operate as a bospital (and dispensary) for the treatment 
of diseases pecullar to women and lying-in asylum, and shall continue 
to furnish d. lodging, medicine. and medical attendance eg 
tously to those unable to pay therefore, when so duly certified the 
Board of Charities of the District, and to be paid for by the said Board 
of Charities. It shall also receive patients who are willing to pay 
their expenses, and all money received from said patients shall be paut 
monthly to the collector of taxes of the District, to be deposited by him 
to the credit and to constitute a part of tbe annual appropriation for 

upport and maintenance of said hospital, which money, together with 

all appropriations made for said 8 shall be expended under the 
direction of the board of directors of the hospital. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall have supervi- 
sion of the said hospital, and the board of directors thereof shall ac- 
count for all receipts and expenditures to them, in such manner and at 
snch times as they, the said commissioners, may prescribe. and all 
estimates for appropriations to be made by the Congress for the opera- 
tion and other expenses of the hospital shall be submitted by the board 
of directors to the District Commissioners and by them submitted to 
Congress in the same manner as all other estimates for the operation 
of the District government are now submitted. 


And insert: 

Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum: For the care 
and treatment of indigent patients, under a contract to be made with 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum by the Board of 
Charities, not to exceed $20,000. ' 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 25, after the word 
“ exceed,” to strike out “ $14,000 ” and insert $16,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

For care and treatment of indigent 
made with Children's Hospital by the 
$16.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 7, after the word 
“ Charities,” to strike out “ $17,000” and insert “ $19,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For emergency care and treatment of, and free dispensary service to, 
indigent patients under a contract or agreement to be made with Cen- 
249.000. and Emergency Hospital by the Board of Charities, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


* Medical 


tients, under a contract to be 
oard of Charities, not to exceed 
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The next amendment was, on page 96, line 17, after the word 
“ Charities,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $6,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
5 1 55 with Georgetown University Hospital by the Board of Charities, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 20, after the word 
“ Charities,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $6,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For care and treatment of indigent patients under a contract to be 
made with George Washington University Hospital by the Board of 
Charities, $6,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 22, after“ $600,” 
to insert “assistant resident physician, 8300“; in line 24, 
after “ $300,” to insert “and the provisions of section 6 of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1917 shall not apply to the payment of this salary”; and 
on page 97, line 9, after the words “in all,” to strike out 
“ $18,960 ” and insert “ $19,260,” so as to make the clause read: 

Tuberculosis Hospital: Superintendent, $1,800; resident physician, 
$600; assistant resident physician, $300; 5 and clerk, su- 
perintendent of nurses, and engineer at $720 each; pathologist, $300. 
and the provisions of section 6 of the legislative, executive, an 
judicial appropriation act for the ote ere 1917 shall not apply to 
the payment of this erage A matron, dietician, chief cook, assistant engi- 
neer, lanndryman, and eight duate nurses, at $600 each; assistant 
cooks—one, $360; two at $240 each; assistant engineer. 8480 ; elevator 
conductor, $300; three laundresses, at 0 each; farmer, laborer, 
night watchman, three orderlies, and assistant laundryman, at $360 
each; two ward maids, at $240 each; four servants, at $240 each; 
in all, $19,260. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 17, to insert: 

For erection of buildings to afford additional accommodations for 
incipient cases, $2, 5 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 20, after the word 
“ accessories,” to strike out“ $2,000” and insert “ $2,360,” so as 
to make the clause read: x 

For purchase of X-ray machine and accessories, $2,360. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, line 22, after the word 
“Hospital,” to strike out “$57,960” and insert “ $60,620,” 80 
as to make the clause read: 

In all, Tuberculosis Hospital, $60,620. 

The amendment wis agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 22, to insert: 

ea rer 1 Hospital: Toward the construction of the Gal- 
linger Bopal including grading of the site, to be located on land 
row owned by the Government of the United States and the District 
of Columbia, at -Fourteenth and Upshur Streets NW., in accordance 
with coe and specifications prepared under the authority contained in 
the District appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, $150,000, and 
the limit of cost of the construction of said hospital and 8 
buildings is hereby fixed at $500,000: Provided, That said hospital shall 
be constructed with a view to making future additions as the exigencies 
may demand. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask that that item be passed 
over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over. 

The next amendment was, under the subhend Temporary 
homes,” on page 101, after line 15, to insert: 

For a new munici lodging house, of which amount not more than 
$10,000 shall be for purchase of land, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

Southern Relief Society : For care and maintenance of indigent and 
infirm men, women, and children under a contract to be made with the 


Southern Relief Society for the support of those under its care by the 
Board of Charities, $6,000. 


And insert: 


Aid to Confederate veterans, their widows and dependents: For care 
and maintenance of indigent and infirm Confederate veterans, their 
widows and dependents, to be disbursed by the Board of Charities under 
the direction and supervision of the Secretary of War, $6,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask that the Senate disagree to 
the committee amendment, restoring the paragraph stricken 
out, and that it be amended by striking therefrom the word 
“indigent” and inserting the word “needy,” and striking out 
“$6,000 ” and inserting “$10,000,” in line 11, so as to read: 

Southern Relief Society: For care and maintenance of needy and 
infirm men, women, and children under a contract to be made with the 
Southern lief Society for the support of those under its care by the 
Board of Charities, $10,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator why strike out 
the word “indigent ” and insert the word “ needy.” 


LITI——735 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will reply to that by asking the 
Senator why there should be any objection to striking out the 
word “indigent” and inserting the word “ needy.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can give the Senator the expla- 
nation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can answer the Senator of Maryland right 
now if he wants an answer. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I happen to know, I do not know 
whether it has been communicated to the Senator from Maryland 
or not, that a question of the construction of the word “ in- 
digent” has been raised and there has been a disposition to 
decide that the word “indigent” means a person with nothing 
whatever; for instance, that a man might have $10 a year and 
he would not be indigent. Yet he could not live on that sum. 
It was to meet that possibility, to help the needy and not those 
absolutely in destitution without anything whatever that the 
word “ needy ” was substituted for the word “indigent,” because 
the question had been raised by the auditing officer of the Gov- 
ernment who held that “indigent” means absolute destitution, 
without anything whatever. 

Some of these old and helpless people did have something; 
for instance, one had $24 a year coming to him in some way for 
himself and his wife. The question was whether that family 
could have anything from this appropriation when they had $24 
a year. They were not indigent, but certainly they were needy, 
and they could not live on $24 a year. The substitution of the 
word “ needy ” for the word “ indigent ” was made to meet that 
construction, which I think is wrong, and still we were con- 
fronted with a view of that sort from the auditing officer of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. The word “ indigent” is so often used that it 
seems to me it is generally understood by all classes of people. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I agree with the Senator, but here 
we are confronted with a decision of the auditing officer. The 
Senator knows how arbitrary the Auditor of the Treasury is. 
He decided that“ indigent” meant absolute destitution, without 
any particle of property or assistance of any kind whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what the auditor is 
going to decide when we change “indigent” to the word 
“needy ”? He may decide that a person is not needy if he has 
$50, or he may decide that a person who has $600 may be needy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The best way to do was to meet 
the objection he made. We hope that this will do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the auditor recommend the word “ needy ”? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am not sure about that, but he 
objected to the word “ indigent,” and thought a party would not 
be indigent who had anything whatever. It is not the correct 
interpretation, I agree with the Senator. It is absolutely 
wrong; it is arbitrary and unreasonable, but it was easier to 
correct it by substituting the word “needy” than to have 
them enter into strife with the auditor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last year the appropriation was for $6,000. I 
understand it is now proposed to raise it to $10,000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will say to the Senator, it is our 
wish that it be raised to $10,000. There are a number of these 
old people here; they are not eligible to admission into the 
soldiers’ home, or the home of the Confederates, or of the Union 
people in Virginia and Maryland. They are stranded here in 
Washington. The ladies who are in charge of this work raised 
a good deal of money to help out, but $6,000 has proved entirely 
inadequate to relieve the immediate distress of these aged and 
infirm people, who are on the kindness of their neighbors here 
in the city of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the history of the organization, and I 
know the good work they have done in the past. As the Sen- 
ator knows, the officers have appeared before the committee a 
number of times. I was in hearty sympathy with the first 
appropriation made for this purpose and voted for it, but I 
have not heard of any request on the part of the oflicers of the 
organization for any increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. ‘The ladies of the association 
came to me and said they had contributed largely and had 
raised money and were doing a great deal to aid these people, 
but they could not get along with charity and the assistance 
they got and their own efforts on $6,000 and asked us to give 
them $10,000. I am sure nobody will begrudge those helpless 
people the extra $4,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Because of some disagreement on the 
part of the people who were the beneficiaries under that clause 
in the bill the amendment was changed somewhat from its 
form last year, but I think probably it ought to be changed 
back so far as to recognize the Southern Relief Society. I have 
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drafted an amendment which I will read, if the Senator will 


permit me: 
Southern Relief Society: For eare and maintenance of needy and 


ts, under a 


5 t t their wido: a 
infirm Confederate veterans, the — 5 


nd dependen 
contract to be made with the Southern Relief Soclety by the 
Charities— 

Then the amount, whatever it may be. It is a recognition 
of the society, which the language in the bill does not give, 
and I think we ought to deal with that society. I will ask the 
Senator if he does not think so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is satisfactory, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I do not know about these people, so far 
as their domicile is concerned. I will ask the Senator if there 
will be any objection to say “residents in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. None whatever. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will add that to it. If agreeable to 
the Senator from Virginia I will submit the following as a sub- 
stitute for what has been offered: 

Southern Relief Society: For care and maintenance of needy and 
infirm Confederate veterans, their widows, and dependents, resident in 
the District of Columbia. under a contract to be made with the South- 
ern Relief Society by the Board of Charities, 810.000. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that will meet the objections that 
have been raised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be disagreed to without objection, and the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 16, to insert: 


AID TO THE BLIND. 


National Library for the Blind: For aid and support of the National 
Library for the Blind, located at 1729 H Street NW., 88.000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 102, after line 20, to insert: 

Columbia Polytechnic Institute: To sid the Columbia Polytechnic 
Institute for the Blind, located at 1808 H Street NW., to be expended 
14800 the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Militia of the 
District of Columbia,” on page 108, line 22, after the word 
“tickets,” to strike out “not to exceed 850.“ and in line 24, 
after the word “ service,” to strike out “$30,000” and insert 
“ $46,850,” so as to make the clause read: 

For mses of cam including hire or horses for officers required 
to be 8 and — hire eat hs be deducted from their mounted 
pay. and for the 8 of commutation of subsistence for enlisted 
men who may be detailed to guard or move the United States pooper 
at home stations on days immediately preceding and immediately fo 
lowing the annual encampments, for damages to private property inci- 
dent to encampments, instruction, practice marches and practice cruises, 
drills and parades, fuel, light, heat, care, and repair of War offices, 
and storehouses, practice ships, boats, machinery and dock, dredgi 
alongside of dock, telephone service, horses a mules for moun 

izations street car tickets necessarily used In the transaction of 
cial business, and for general inciden: expenses of the service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 3, after the word 
“ militia,” to strike out “$16,900” and insert “ $21,125: Pro- 
vided, That the commanding general of the Militia of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized to enter into a contract or con- 
tracts for the lease of an armory, stable, drill shed, and ware- 
house for Cavalry, Field Artillery, Signal Corps, and Hospital 
Corps troops in one building or separately, for a period not to 
exceed five years, renewable at the option of the said command- 
ing general for an additional period of not exceeding five years 
at an annual rental not to exceed $8,805: Provided further, 
That the said commanding general may renew for the fiscal 
year 1917, or a portion thereof, the building known as 230 First 
Street NW., now occupied as an armory for mounted and other 
troops, at an annual rental of 83.900, and the building known 
as 457 to 460 Virginia Avenue, used as stables and warehouses, 
at an annual rental of $780, paying therefor a rental not in ex- 
cess of the current rentals,” so as to make the clause read: 


For rent of armories, offices, storehouses, stabl and quarters for 
noncommissioned officers of the Army detailed for duty with the militia, 
21,125: Provided, That the commanding general of the Militia of the 
istrict of Columbia is authorized to enter Into a contract or contracts 
for the lease of an armory, stable, drill shed. and warehouse for Cav- 
1 Artillery, Signal Corps, and Hospital Corps troops in one 


ng or separately, for a period not to exceed five rs, renewable 


at the option of the said commanding general for an additional period 
of not exceeding tive years at an annual rental not to exceed 118085 
Provid:d further, Thai the said commanding general may renew for the 
fiscal year 1917, or a portion thereof, the building known as 230 First 
Street NW., now occupied as an armory for mounted and other troo 
at an annual rental of $3,900, and the building known as 457 to 


Virginia Avenue, used as stables and warehouses, at an annual rental 
of $780, paying therefor a rental not in excess of the current rentals. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 21, after the word 
“armories,” to strike out “$600” and insert $8,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: . 

For lockers, furniture, and gymnastic apparatus for armories, $8,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 109, line 23, after the 
word “ postage,” to strike out “ $1,800” and insert “ $2,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For printing, stationery, and postage; $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Refund of 
Erroneous Collections,” on page 110, line 16, after the date 
“nineteen hundred and eleven,” to strike out “$1,000” and in- 
sert 51.500,“ so as to make the clause read: 


To enable the commissioners, in any case where special assessments, 
school-tuition charges, rents, fees, or collections of any character 
have been erroneously covered into the Treasury to the credit of the 
United States and the District of Columbia in equal parts, to refund 
such erroneous payments, wholly or in part, including the refunding 
of fees paid for building permits authorized by the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation act approved March 2, 1911. 81.500, or so much 


thereof as may be necessary: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
be available for such refunds of payments made within the past three 
years. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Parks,” on 
page 111, after line 6, to insert: 

For the acquisition for a public park of the tract of land known as 
the “ Patterson tract,” assessed on the records of the assessor of the 
District of Columbia as parcel 129 2. lying north of Florida Avenue 
northeast and bounded on the cost by the grounds of the Columbia 
Institute for the Deaf, on the west by New York Avenue and the 
tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., and on the north by 
Fairview Avenue. containing 81 eres, more or less, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary. $500,000. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before that amendment is acted 
upon by the Senate, I should like, if the Senator from Maryland 
would permit me at this point, to offer—not to be voted upon 
until the committee amendments are disposed of—an amendment 
in order that it may be printed for convenience to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I agree to that; but we can not 
now agree to any amendments offered because the understand- 
ing is that the bill is to be temporarily laid aside after we get 
through with the committee amendments. 

Mr. STONE. I do not wish to interfere with that, but I 
wish merely to have the amendment printed. I should like, 
following line 24, on page 111—we have not yet reached that 
point—but I si..uld like there to insert as a paragraph the 
amendment which I send to the desk, though it need not be read. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri may be offered to- 
morrow. 

Mr. STONE. It may be inserted in the Recorp and printed 
now. If the Senator will permit me just a moment, I desire 
to say that this amendment is intended to make an appropriation 
of $178,641.43 for an addition to the National Zoological Park. 
I can not go further into the matter without breaking in on the 
Senator’s plan, but I want to offer the amendment, and I shall 
say something about it at that time. I should like to have the 
Senator from Maryland pass over the next paragraph relating 
to the Dean tract. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I can see no reason for that. The 
Senator from Missouri will have the privilege of offering his 
amendment, and it may follow the amendment to which he 
refers. I should like te have these amendments adopted this 
evening. That will not in any way interfere with any amend- 
ment which the Senator may see proper to offer. 

Mr. STONE. Certainly I can offer the amendment as an 
amendment, but I am thinking somewhat about offering it as 
a substitute for the clause to which the Senator from Mary- 
land refers. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator can offer his amend- 
ment and let this amendment be adopted as it is and go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. STONE. Then I wish my amendment also to go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Let this amendment be adopted 
as it is now, and let us get through with the committee amend- 
ments. Jf we start in putting other amendments on the bill 
this afternoon, it will be in violation of thé understanding. 

Mr. STONE. I am not proposing to put the amendment on 


now. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator from Missouri may 
offer his amendment to-morrow. Let us now get through with 
the committee amendments, 
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Mr. STONE. Would not the Senator be willing to pass over 
the paragraph relating to the Dean tract until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I prefer, as I have stated, that 
the committee amendments shall, if possible, be agreed to this 
afternoon. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment intended to be proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] will be printed in the RECORD. y 

The amendment referred to is as follows: 

Readjustment of National Zoological Park boundaries: For acquiring, 
in accordance with the provisions of the sundry civil act approved 
June 23, 1913; for the condemnation of land for an addition to the 
National Zoological Park, all the lots, pieces, or parcels of land, other 
than the one therein excepted, that lie between the present western 
boundary of the National Zoological Park and Connecticut Avenue, from 
Cathedral Avenue to Klingle Road, $66,441.43, together with the sum 
of $107,200 appropriated ‘or this p by the sundry civil act ap- 
proved June 23, 1913, which is hereby reappropriated, both sums to be 
available until used, and said land, when acquired, together with the 
included highways, to be added to and become a part of the National 
Zoological Park; in all. $173.641.48, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment reported by the 
comnittee is agreed to, without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 111, after line 16, to insert: 

For the acquisition tor a public park of the tract of land known as 
the “ Dean tract.” assessed on the records of the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as lots A, 818 and 819, in square 2535, containing 


404,425 2 55 feet. more or less, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, $625,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Mary- 
land to allow that amendment to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 112, after line 5, to strike out: 


WATER SERVICE. 


The following sums are appropriated paa ont of the revenues of 
the water department for expenses of the Washington Aqueduct and its 
appurtenances and for expenses of the water department, namely: 


WASHINGTON AQUEDUCT. 


For operation, 7 salaries of all necessary employees, mainte- 
nance, and repair of Washington Aqueduct and its accessories, McMil- 
Jan Park Reservoir, Washington Aqueduct Tunnel, the filtration plant, 
the plant for the 1 treatment of the water supply, authorized 
water meters on Federal services, vehicles, and for each and every pur- 
pose connected therewith, including not exceeding $700 for the purchase 
1 — la aneo $120, h í Alten a <u i 

‘or o y repairs, ng, opening es, and other mainte- 

Hoad, $5,000. 


nance of Conduit 
For emergency fund, to be used only in case of a serious break requir- 
ing immediate repair in one of the more mt atone aqueduct or fitra. 
tion plant structures, such as a dam, conduit, tunnel, bridge, building, 
or 8 piece of machinery ; all expenditures from 
tion shall be reported in detail to Congress, $5,000, 

For continuation of parking grounds around McMillan Park Reser- 


voir, $3,000, 
And to insert: 


this appropria- 


WATER DEPARTMENT. 


The following sums are appropriated to carry on the operations of 
the water department, to be paid wholly from its revenues, namely: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 13, after the 
words “nineteen hundred and,” to strike out “seventeen” 
and insert “eighteen,” so as to make the clause read: 

For the fiscal year 1918 and annually thereafter estimates in detail 
shall be submitted for the appropriations uired for continuing the 
extension and maintenance of the high-service system of water dis- 
tribution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 119, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

Sec, 6. That hereafter no part of any money appropriated by this 
or any other act shall be u for the payment x We Washin on Gas 
Light Co. or the Georgetown Gas Light Co. for any gas fu hed b; 
said companies for use in any of the public buildings of the Unit 
States or the District of Columbia at a rate in excess of 70 cents per 
1,000 cubie feet. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 119, after line 22, to strike 
out: 
TTT 

i o the 5 0 
credit of the District of Columbia and one-ůhalf 10 "credit 25 the 


United States, shall hereafter when collected be paid into the 
ury and credited wholly to the revenues of the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 120, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Sec, 8, That hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia are authorized and directed to assess and collect rent from all 
users of space occupied under the sidewalks and streets in the District 
of Columbia, which said space is occupied or used in connection with 
the business of said users. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, after line 8, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 9. That hereafter the half cost of the paving or repaying of 
a roadway between the side thereof and the center thereof with sheet 
asphalt, asphalt block, granite block, vitrified block, cement concrete. 
bituminous concrete, macadam, or other form of pavement shall be 
assessed against the property abutting the side of the street so im- 
proved, such assessments to be levied and collected as now provided as 
to alleys and sidewalks: Provided, That the advertisement by publi- 
cation of the commissioners’ intention to do such work and the formal 
hearing in respect thereto required by law as to alley and sidewalk 
improvements shall not be required as to roadway improvements. 

ere shall be included in the area the cost of which is assessable 
hereunder only the roadway area abutting the property between lines 
normally projected from the building line of the s t being im- 
proved at the points of intersection with the building lines of inter- 
secting streets. 

There shall be excluded from the cost of the roadway work to be 
assessed hereunder : 

3 The cost of all such work beyond a line 20 feet from the side 

e à 

Second. The cost of all such work within the space within which 
street railway companies are required to ve by law, and nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as relieving street railway com- 
panies from 4 all the expense of paving and repairing streets and 
avenues between lines 2 feet exterior to the outer rails of their 
tracks, as required by section 5 of the act providing a permanent form 
of government for the District of ‘Columbia, approved June 11, 1878. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 121, line 14, to change the 
number of the section from 10 to 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 122, line 17, to change the 
number of the section from 11 to 7. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Mary- 
land if he will not permit the bill to be Jaid aside at this time? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I merely want to offer three or 
four committee amendments, so as to complete the committee 
amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator from Maryland not do that 
to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It will not take five minutes. The 
amendments which I intend to propose are in connection with 
other committee amendments, though I did not offer them as the 
consideration of the bill progressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 55, line 8, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “the assistant principal who shall be dean of 
girls of the Central High School,” and insert “the assistant 
principal of the Central High School, dean in charge of girls 
of the Central High School.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That merely makes the language 
conform to previous provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 82, line 20, it is proposed to strike 
out “$1,500” and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,500.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I offer another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 72, line 23, before the word 
„drivers,“ it is proposed to strike out “twenty” and in licu 
thereof to insert “ twenty-four.” 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say in regard to that amend- 
ment that we had provided for the purchase of motor vehicles, 
but have not provided for any drivers for them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 


is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I also offer an additional amend- 
ment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 111, after line 5, it is proposed to 
insert: 

The Secretary of War is authorized to effect an adjustment of 

hange of lands in the District of Columbia with 


undaries and an exc 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, in accordance with 
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the plat or drawing on file in the Office of the Chief of Engineers and 
58 E. D. 12968/7531. whereby on the left bank of the Ana- 

a River said railroad company shall release, quitclaim, and convey 
to the United States the certain lands along the Anacostia River 
riverward of the line shown on said plat and needed for the reclama- 
tion and development of the Anacostia River and Flats, and the United 
States shall release and quitclaim to said railroad company any right, 
title, Interest, or claim in or to certain lands shoreward of said line, 
as shown on said plat, and will permit the extension of said rag, enn 
right of way to Include the tri e of land 262.10 feet on the t- 
enuse lying at the junction of tbe railroad bridge and the original 
shore line of the sald river, as shown on said plat, and whereby, on the 
right bank of the Anacostia River, the United States shall permit 
the rights of way of the said railroad company for its entrance into 
the city of Washington to be consolidated, between the bulkbead of the 
railroad bridge at the Anacostia River and the south line of L Street 
south, into one right of way of equal top width, according to the lines 
of said plat, and the United States and the said railroad company 
shall reciprocally release, quitclaim, and convey to each other the 
portions of square south of 1080, so called, and the accretions to the 
same lying respectively, northward and soutbward of the division 
line shown on said plat, and the said railroad company shall release, 
quitclaim, and confirm to the United States the title to all land along 
and adjacent to the Anacostia River from the bulkhead of the present 
railroad bridge to Fifteenth Street east, exterior to the portion of 
square south of 1080 to he released to said railroad company as shown 
on said plat, together with all appurtenances and riparian ‘hts, privi- 
leges, and advantages and subject only to the consolida t of 
iig | as hereinbefore stated and delineated on said plat. 

nd the Secretary of War is further authorized and directed on behalf 
of the United States to make, execute, and deliver and to accept from 
said railroad company such deeds of conveyance of quitclaim or other 
assurances of title as, in the opinion of the Attorney . may be 
necessary or appropriate to effect such adjustment of boundaries and 
exchange of lands. Provided, That all expenses of 8 such 
and other expenses incidental to the execution of such exchanges shall 


y : Provided further, That upan the 
effectuation of the adjustment of boundaries and exchange of lands 


pe 
occupation of the same by the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
eee Co. in connection with the consolidated right of way autho: 
y this act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I offer another amendment, to 
follow the amendment just agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the amendment just agreed to it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


In connection with the said reclamation and development of the river 
and flats the Secretary of War is authorized to acqui for and on 
behalf of the United States, by purchase or by condemnation, for high- 
way and 838 the fee simple and absolute title to all lands, 
required for d objects and not now owned by the United States, in 
and along the Anacostia River from the Anacos Bridge to the center 
line of East Capitol Street, embraced within the area lying between the 
lines, one on each side of the river, following approximately the con- 
tour of 10 feet elevation above the plane of mean low water at the 
United States Navy Yard; and the tary of War is further au- 
thorized to acquire for the United States, by purchase or condemnation, 
for highway and park purposes, in connection with the said reclamation 
and development of the Anacostia River and Flats, the fee simple and ab- 
solute title to all lands, be apes for said objects and not now owned by 
the United States, in and along the Anacostia River in the section 
thereof running from the center line of East Capito! Street to the north- 
east boundary line of the District of Columbia, embraced within the 
limits designated “ Taking Line.“ one on eacb bank of the river in said 
section, as Indicated on the map entitled “ Reclamation Anacostia River 
D. C., Land Map.” a 5 the Chief of En rs, United 

. ur, as attested and authenticated 


States Army, under Engineer 
ment File NO 129687525; and the appropriation herein made for the 
reclamation and development of the Anacostia River and Flats from the 
Anacostia Bridge northeast to the District line, and all appropriations 
heretofore made for sald * are hereby made available for the pur- 
or condemnation o of the sald lands hereinbefore authorized 
to be acquired and for the payment of amounts awarded as damages for 
sald lands and the costs and expenses of the condemnation proceedin. 
in the event that it is necessary to institute such condemnation pro 
pon Provided, That if said lands or any part thereof can not be ac- 
g red by purchase from the owners thereof at a price satisfactory to the 
cretary of War, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, upon 
request of the tary of War, shall institute condemnation 8 
ings to acquire such lands under the arenes of chapter 15 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Colum 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he will not allow the bill 
to be temporarily laid aside at this time so that I can move to 
take up the calendar? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will agree to lay the bill aside 
temporarily, so that the Senate may take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that at not later than 6.30 
o'clock this evening the Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 
10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar 


under Rule VIII, beginning with order No. 452, where we left 
off the last time the calendar was under consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, while not objecting as yet, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if he will not con- 
sent to go back to the beginning of the calendar, and take bills 
up from that point? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I can not do that. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I want to state the situa- 
tion in just a word -r two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? If there 
is an objection, that is the end of it. If there is none, then we 
are losing time. Is there any objection? 

Mr. STERLING. I will not object now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the order is made. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 13391) to amend an act approved December 
23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new 
section, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency not being present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


STEAMSHIP “ REPUBLIC.” 


The bill (S. 5985) authorizing the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to cause the steamship Republic to be enrolled and 
licensed as a vessel of the United States, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It directs the Commissioner of 
Navigation to cause the steamship Walkure, admitted to Amert- 
can registry as the steamship Republic, which was sunk in the 
harbor of Papeete, Tahiti, raised and repaired by American 
enterprise, capital, and labor, to be enrolled and licensed as a 
vessel of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. N 

PATENTS ON RECLAMATION ENTRIES, 


The bill (S. 5014) to amend section 1 of the act of August 9, 
1912, providing for patents on reclamation entries, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word “or,” to insert “final”; and in line 9. 
after the word “ until,” to strike out “all sums due the United 
States on account of such land or water right at the time of 
issuance of final homestead or desert-land certificate or water- 
right certificate have been paid” and insert after the payment 
of all sums due the United States on account of such land or 
water right at the time of the submission of proof entitling the 
homestead or desert-land entryman to such patent or the pur- 
1 2 such final water-right certificate,” so as to make the 

l read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the viso to section 1 of the act of August 
9, 1912 (37 Stat., p. 265), entitled “An act providing for parni on 
8 entries, and for other purposes,” be amended read as 

Provided, That no such patent or final water-right certificate shall 
issus until after the peyment of all sums due the United States on ec: 
dine = Seger yeng De E EA LEEA a such 93 
purchaser to such final water-right certificate.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN IDAHO. 


The bill (S. 1740) to repeal an act entitled “An act granting 
to the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant made 
thereby, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It re- 
peals an act entitled “An act granting to the city of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, certain lands for reservoir purposes,” approved June 7, 
1912, and the grant thereby made to the city of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, for the benefit of said city is revoked and declared of no 
effect. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 

The bill (S. 5496) to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An 
act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State of 
Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to amend section 5 of an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the drainage of certain lands in 
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the State of Minnesota,“ approved May 20, 1908 (35 Stat., 169), 
so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That at any time after any sale of unentered lands has been 
made in the manner and for the purpose mentioned in this act patent 
shall issue to the purchaser thereof upon payment to the receiver of 
the minimum price of $1.25 per acre, or such other price as may have 


been fixed by law for such lands, together with usual fees and com- 
missions charged in entry of like lands under the homestead laws. But 
ithe at a sale of unentered lands shall have the qualification of 
mestead entrymen, and not more than 160 acres of such lands shall 
be sold to any one purchaser under the provisions of this act. This 
limitation shall not apply to sales to the State, but shall apply to 5 
chases from the State of unentered lands bid in for the State. ny 
part of the purchase money arising from the sale of any lands in the 
manner and for the purposes provided in this act, which shall be in 
excess of the pare enta hercin required and of the total d 
charges assessed against such lands, shall be paid to the county treas- 
urer of the county in which the land is situated to be used for the con- 
struction and maintenance of canals, ditches, and other work connected 
with the drainage of swampy, wet, and overflowed lands in such county. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ENLARGED HOMESTEADS, 


The bill (S. 1061) to allow additional entries under the en- 
larged homestead act was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 1, after line 10, to insert: 

Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to soldiers’ 
additional homestead entries made under section 2306, United States 
Revised Statutes, or acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any son otherwise qualified who has ob- 
tained title under the homestead laws to less than one quarter section 
of land may make entry and obtain title under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for enlar; homesteads,” approved 
February 19, 1909, for such an area of public land as will, when one- 
half of surb area is added to the area of the lands to which he has 
already obtained title, not exceed one qsar section: Provided, That 
this act shall not be construed to apply to soldiers’ additional home- 
stead entries made under section 2306, United States Revised Statutes, 
or acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF HOMESTEAD ACT. 


The bill (S. 2383) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to homesteads,” was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 2, line 14, after the words 
“not less than.” to strike out $150" and insert “$300,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions pertaining to cultivation by 
entrymen of homestead lands as set forth in the section of the act 
approved June gaus entitied “An act to amend section 2291 and 
section 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to 
homesteads,” be amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided further, That the entryman shall, in order to comply with 

the requirements of cu.tivation herein provided for, cultivate not less 
than one-sixteenth of the area of his entry. beginning with the second 
Nera of the entry, and not less than Enga; beginning with the 
hird year of the eutry, and until final proof, except that the case 
of entries under section 6 of the enla -homestead law double the 
area of cuitivation berein provided shall required : And provided fur- 
ther, That whenever the lands entered are covered with a growth of 
poles, brush, and serub timber the entryman in lieu of cultivation 
required herein may make improvements upon his entry by slashing, 
clearing, or 'n any otber way preparing the land for cultivation, said 
improvements to aggregate an amount of not less than $300: And provided 
further, That the above provision as to cultivation shall not apply to 
entries under tLe act of April 28, 1904, commonly known as the Kinkaid 
Act, or entries under the act of June 17, 1902, commonly known as the 
reclamation act, and that the provisions of this section relative to the 
homestead period shall a ply to all onperrersed entries as well as entries 
hereafter made upon which residence is required.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BOISE & ARROWROCK RAILROAD. 


The bill (H. R. 11156) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrow- 
rock Railroad, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

INDIAN LANDS IN NEBRASKA. 

The bill (S. 6116) providing for the taxation of the lands of 

the Winnebago Indians and the Omaha Indians in the State of 


Nebraska, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides that all of the lands in the State of Nebraska belonging 
to the members of the tribe of Winnebago Indians held under 
trust patents of allotments, and upon which the 25-year trust 
period shall have expired, or shall expire, and which trust period 
shall have been or shall be extended as provided by law, shall 
be, and the same are hereby, made subject to appraisement and 
assessment for the purposes of taxation and subject to taxation 
for local, school district, road district, county, and State pur- 
poses, as provided by the laws of the State of Nebraska now in 
force or to be hereinafter enacted, 

That all of the lands in the State of Nebraska belonging to 
the members of the tribe of Omaha Indians now held under trust 
patents of allotments issued in 1885 or subsequent thereto, and 
upon which the 25-year trust period shall have expired, and 
which trust period shull have been extended, as provided by law, 
shall be, and the same are hereby, made subject to appraise- 
ment and assessment for the purposes of taxation and subject 
to taxation for local, school district, road district, county, and 
State purposes, as provided by the laws of the State of Nebraska 
now in force or to be hereinafter enacted: Provided, That any 
of the lands described in section 1 and section 2 of this act, so 
long as the same shall be held under trust patents, shall not be 
subject to levy and tax sale, as provided under the laws of the 
State of Nebraska for the collection of such taxes; but if such 
tax shall not be paid within one year after the same shall be- 
come due and payable, as provided by the laws of the State of 
Nebraska, then the list of such unpaid and delinquent taxes on 
the lands of the Winnebago Indians and Omaha Indians, as 
above provided, shall be certified by the county treasurer of the 
county in which such lands are situated to the Secretary of the 
Interior, who shall be authorized to pay the same from any 
funds belonging to the Indian allottees owning such lands so 
taxed and arising from the rentals thereof or under his control; 
and in the event that no such funds shall be in the possession or 
under the control of the Secretary of the Interior, he shall cer- 
tify that fact to the said county treasurer, which certificate 
shall operate as a full release and discharge of the tax assessed 
against the land of the Indian so without funds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 1024) for the relief of Allen M. Hiller was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1161) authorizing the promotion of an officer on 
the retired list of the Army who served in the Civil War was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. The matter is taken 
care of in the Army bill. I will ask the Senator from Oregon 
if this bill might not go over under Rule IX, so as to take it off 
the calendar under Rule VIII? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it might just as well go over 
under Rule IX. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it go to Rule IX. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Why not indefinitely postpone it? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; why not indefinitely postpone it? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned, in the absence of objection. 

The bill (S. 1579) to correct the military record of Jacob 
Nice was announced as next in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. I just want to find 
out whether he is a deserter or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5437) to further amend the act of Congress entitled 
“An act providing for publicity of contributions made for the 
purpose of influencing elections at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are elected,” approved June 25, 1910, to extend the same 
to elections for United States Senators and for presidential 
electors, and to regulate, control, and limit campaign and other 
contributions and expenditures in connection with such elections, 
and to define corrupt practices in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes, was anounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators, Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


The bill (S. 21) to authorize aids to navigation and other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments. 
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The first amendment was, on page 2, line 11, after the word 
“ district,” to strike out “ or in the Lighthouse Service generally, 
$150,000,” and insert “ $120,000,” so as to read: 


Constructing or purchasing and equipping a lighthouse tender to re- 
2420. tenders men out 3 in the third lighthouse district, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 22, after the word 
“ Charles,” to insert “ City,” so as to read: 

2 lights and fog signals leading to Cape Charles City, Va., 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 9, to strike out: 

Improrments at Detroit, Mich., lighthouse depot, $53,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

Light station and fog signal at or near Sand Hills, Mich., $75,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 22, to insert: 

SEVENTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. : 

For the establishment of aids to navigation and improvement of ex- 
288.606 in Washington and Oregon, seventeenth lighthouse district, 

5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 8, after the words 
“ninety thousand dollars,” to insert: 


Provided, That arrangements shall be made to use for the pu 
herein lands and property now belonging to the United States and 
used by the Navy for naval purposes, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 3, after the word 
“that,” strike out“ hereafter ”; in line 5, after the word“ pur- 
chase,” strike out “equipment” and insert “and necessary 
equipment of one motorcycle and the“; and in line 6, after the 
words “operation of,” to strike out “ motor-propelled vehicles 
for transporting passengers or freight” and insert “ the same,” 
so as to read: 

Sec, 4. That the appropriation ‘ General expenses, Lighthouse Serv- 
ice,” shall be available for the purchase and necessary equipment of one 
motorcycle and the repair and operation of the same for use of the 
Lighthouse Service in the Hawailan Islands, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which was offered by the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, Liprrrr] some time ago, and it has the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 2, after line 12, it is proposed to 
insert the following paragraph: ; 

Improving the light station, moving the fog s 1, and constructing 
a keeper's dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Station, R. I., $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third time, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE AT NOGALES, ARIZ. 

The bill (S. 4058) making an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a bridge at Nogales, Ariz., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that bill be indefinitely postpons d. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 


oses 
eing 


PUNISHMENT FOR FALSE REPRESENTATIONS. 

The bill (S. 5899) to punish persons who make false repre- 
sentations to settlers and others pertaining to the public lands 
of the United States was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to have that bill 
read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MYERS, Mr. President, I wish to take just a second to 
say to the Senate that the passage of that bill is recommended 
very strongly by the Interior Department. In fact, it was pre- 
pared by the Interior Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have not a 
particle of objection to the bill, but if it is going to lead to any 
discussion I do not want to interfere with the passage of other 
bills on the calendar to which there is no objection. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not sce why it should lead to any discus- 
sion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the Senator from Missouri has just 
asked that it be read. 


$ Mr. MYERS. It corrects a very bad practice in the Western 
tates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Missouri wants it read; 
that is all. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know that I desire to discuss the bill, 
but there have been so many absolutely abominable prosecu- 
tions against people in this country of late on the charge of 
misrepresenting this thing and the other that I want to know 
what I am voting on when I vote for a bill of this type. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that the objection be withdrawn long 
enough to let the bill be read, and then let the Senate decide 
whether they want it considered or not. 

Mr. STONE. It will come up again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I withdraw the objection to the reading of the 
bill, but if it is going to lead to any discussion I shall object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That an rson who, for a reward paid or 
promised to him in that behalf, shall undertake to locate for an in- 
tending purchaser, settler, or entryman any public lands of the United 
States subject to disposition under the public-land laws, and who shall 
willfully and falsely represent to such intending hen settler, or 
entryman that any tract of land shown to him public land of the 
United States subject to sale, scttlement, or entry, or that it is of a 
particular surveyed description, with intent to deceive the on to 
whom such representation is made, or who, in reckless disregard of 
the truth, shall falsely represent to any such rson that any tract 
of land shown to him is public land of the United States subject to 
sale, settlement, or entry, cr that it is of a particular surveyed de- 
Sopran; thereby deceiving the person to whom such representation is 
made, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished 
by a fine of not exceeding $300 or by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TOWN SITE OF TUTTLE. 


The bill (H. R. 10791) for the relief of the occupants of the 
Tuttle town site was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask that that bill be passed over, because I 
am of the impression that the same matter was incorporated in 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 


BEPEAL OF FOREST HOMESTEAD ACT. 


The bill (H. R. 10668) to repeal section 4 of the act of Congress 
approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest homestead act, 
and for other purposes, was considered as In Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to repeal section 4 of the act of Congress 
approved June 11, 1906, entitled “An act to provide for the 
entry of agricultural lands within forest reserves,” as amended 
by the act of February 8, 1907 (34 Stat. L., p. 883), and by the 
act of July 3, 1912 (87 Stat. L., p. 188), and that all lands 
within national forests in Lawrence and Pennington Counties, 
in South Dakota, shall be and remain subject to all other pro- 
yisions of the snid act of June 11, 1906, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 698) to correct the military record of John L. 
O'Mara and grant him an honorable discharge was announced 
as next in order. 

Let the bill 


Mr. OVERMAN. 
go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5504) for the relies of Louis Blanchette, alias 
Lewis Blanchard, alias Louis White was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let the 
bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6097) to ratify the compact and agreement 
between the States of Oregon and Washington regarding con- 
current jurisdiction over the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries in connection with regulating, protecting, and 
preserving fish was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I hope my colleague 
will not object to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. LANE. I understand that it will lead to a prolonged 
discussion; and if that is so, there is no use in taking up time 
with it during this nour. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The beneficiary is a deserter. 


This man has too many aliases, 


The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 2846) to provide compensation for accidental 
injuries to employees of the United States resulting in disability 
or death was announced as next in order. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let that go over, Mr. President. 
I want to state that my reason for asking to have it go over is 
that this is a Senate bill, and we have a House bill on the same 
subject that will be reached farther on, with a favorable report, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CLAIMS AGAINST CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS. 


The bill (S. 5427) referring certain claims against the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims 
Was announced as next in order. i ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah withdraws his objection te the consideration of 
Senate bill 5427. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that the bill to which the Senator wants 
to offer one amendment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. It is a bill to settle a claim against 
the Indians, not against the Government. It was unanimously 
reported from the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. So as to provide that they shall pay interest? 

Mr. CURTIS. That they shall pay interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then T have not any objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are we to take up the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“adjudicate,” to strike out “all” and insert “the following,” 
s0 as to read: ; 

That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized and directed to hear, 
consider, and adjudicate the following claims of J. F. McMurray, as 
assignee, ete, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 1, line 8. after the word 
“rendered,” to strike out “expenses incurred and paid and dis- 
bursements made,” so as to read: 

For professtonal services rendered for said nations, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 22, after the word 
“ set-off,” to insert“ against either the assignors or the assiguee 
of said claim, all statutes of limitations against said set-offs 
or counterclaims being hereby waived,” so as to read: 

Pi orided, That as to any such claims so sued upon the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, or either of them, shall be permitted to interpose 
all proper defenses by way of counterclaim or set-of against either 
the assignors or the assignee of said claim, all statutes of limitations 
against sald set-offs or counterclaims being hereby waived. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2. line 25, after the word 
“ owing,” to insert “ calculated upon a fair and equitable basis,” 
so as to read: 


Provided further. That any amount found to be owing, calculated 
upon a fair and equitable basis, by the said J. F. McMurray to the 
said Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations upon coal-mining leases held by 
him may be offset against any judgment that may be rendered in his 
favor upon such claims. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 5, after the word 
“claims,” to insert: 


Provided prm That if any of such leases are found not to be 
underlaid with merchantable coal, and all leases upon which royalties 
are not paid within 30 Gags. after the final settlement of these matters, 
the same shal! be cancel 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 17, after the word 
“within,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “sixty,” and on 
line 18, after the word “ States,” to insert “any or,” so as to 
read: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
adjust, by mutual agreement with the interested parties herein, under 
the terms of this act and within 60 Says after its approval by the 

ir 


President of the United States, any o 1 of the matters covered by 
the above provisions. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 2, after the words 
“expiration of,” to strike out “thirty” and insert “sixty,” so 
as to read: 


And provided further, That no suit shall be instituted in the courts 
. until the expiration of 60 days after its approval by 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Secretary. It is also proposed, on page 2, line 24, after 
the word “waived,” to insert the following words: “and all 


amounts found due to said Choetaw and Chickasaw Nations 
under the above provision shall bear interest at the legal rate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION, 


The next business on the calendar was the joint resolution 
210, to print the manuscript entitled Command of the air” as 
a Senate document, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the resolution? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will state to the Senator that the article 
is a very graphie one on the subject of aerial navigation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 

The bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill win go over. 

The bill (S. 6370) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

PERMANENT EXHIBIT IN CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


The bill (S. 3444) to provide for a permanent exhibit of the 
resources of the States of the Union in or near Washington, 
D. C., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. As that bill will lead to some discussion, I 
ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

JOSEPH A. BUCKHOLDT. 

The bill (H. R. 2536) for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt 
Was announced as next In order. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, this is a very worthy case, and 
I hope the bill will be passed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. It proposes to pay to Joseph A. Buckholdt, of 
San Antonio, Tex., $3.000, in full compensation for injuries 
received by him by reason of an aceident which occurred on 
January 26, 1914, while in the employ of the United States 
Government on the Panama Canal. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

UNVEILING OF M’CLELLAN STATUE. 

The bill (S. 2292) to acquire the manuscript of Chartes 

Chaillé Long, containing an account of the unveiling of the 


‘McClellan Statue, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
TIMBER FOR MINING PURPOSES. 
The bill (S. 5992) authorizing the cutting of timber for 
mining purposes by corporations organized in one State and 


conducting mining operations in another was announced as 


next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that had better go over. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I trust there will be no objection to the 
consideration of this bill. It changes the law, I will say to 
the Senator from Colorado, in only one particular. A mining 
corporation in our State may cut timber for mining purposes, 
but foreign corporations can not. There are many corporations 
in our State that were organized in Colorado, Wyoming, and 
elsewhere, 

Mr. THOMAS. Very well; I will withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete,, That section 1 of an act entitled “An act auther- 
izing the citizens of Colorado, Nevada, and the Territories to fell and 
remove timber on the public domain for mining and domestic . 
approved June 3. 1818 chapter 150, page 88, volume 20, United Státes 
Statutes at Large, and section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 


timber-culture laws, and for other gee roved March 3, 1892. 
Eé 


volume 
amendatory same 
shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Interior to qae pama to 
tions Incorporated under a Federal taw of the Uni States or 
incorporated under the laws of a State or Territory of the 
States, other than the State in which the porna is requested, said 
permits to confer the same rights and benefits upon such. corporations 
as are conferred by the aforesaid acts upon corporations incorporated 
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in the State in which the Privilege is to be exercised: Prorided, That 
all such corporations shall first have complied with the laws of that 
State so as to entitle them to do business therein; but nothing herein 
shall operate to enlarge the rights of any railway company to cut 
timber on the public domain. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, 


The bill (H. R. 348) to establish the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of California. 
and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SOUTHERN STATES LUMBER CO. 


The bill (S. 5489) for the relief of the Southern States Lum- 
ber Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to pay to the Southern States Lumber Co., a corporation, 
Pensacola, Fla., $603.79. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS. 


The bill (S. 5612) providing additional time for the payment 
of purchase money under homestead entries of lands within 
the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with amendments, in section 1, page 1, line 3, after the word 
“made,” to insert “or shall make”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the word “ will,” to insert hereafter”; in the same line, after 
the word “due,” to strike out “ within one year from the ap- 
proval of this act, and may thereafter obtain extensions of 
time within which to pay one-half the amount of any install- 
ment which becomes due; in line 7 to strike out “ extended“ 
and insert “due and for the period of the desired extension ”; 
in line 14, before the word “years,” to strike out “ten” and 
insert “eight”; in line 15, after the word “entry,” to insert 
“nor will any extension be made for less than one year”; in 
line 16, after further,“ to strike out the following: That 
any person who hereafter makes homestead entry under said 
act may pay the purchase money not required at the time of 
entry in nine equal annual installments, commencing one year 
from the date of entry: And provided further,’ so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who has made or shall make 
homestead entry under the act approved May 80, 1908 (35 Stats., p. 
558), entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now em- 
braced within the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Montana,” etc., may obtain extensions of time within which 
to pay installments of 8 money, which have become due and are 
unpaid or which will hereafter become due by paying to the register 
and receiver of the land office for the district in which the lands are 
situated interest in advance on the amounts due and for the period of 
the desired extension at the rate of 5 per cent annum, and any 
payment so extended may at its ma ty be again extended in like 
manner: Provided, That payment of interest on installments now due 
must be made in order to secure the extension; interest payments must 
hereafter be made at or before the ma of the payments to be 
extended, and no payment will be postponed for more than 5 years 
from the date of entry nor will any extension be made for less 
one year: Provided further, That tf commutation proof is submitted all 
the unpaid É besyrop must made at that time. 

Suc. 2. That in case any entryman fails to make the payments, or 
ped of them, when due, unless the same be extended, or to make any 
extended payment at or before its maturity, unless it is again extended, 
all rights in and to the land covered b, entry shall cease and any 
payments theretofore made sball be forfeited and the entry canceled. 

zc. 3. That moneys paid as interest, provided for herein, shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the Fort Peck Indians, the 
same as moneys realized from the sale of the lands, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TETON NATIONAL FOREST. 


The bill (H. R. 12208) adcing certain lands to the Teton 

Sa onat Forest, Wyo., was considered as in Committee of the 
ole, 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with un amendment to add an additional section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That any lands within the following-deseribed areas foun 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be chiefly valuable for the . 
of timber or the 3 of stream flow may be included within and 
made a part of the Wyoming National Forest by proclamatlon of the 
President, said lands to be thereafter subject to all laws affecting 
national forests : 

ons 9 to 15, Inclusive, and sections 22, 23, and 24, all in town- 

ship 25 north, range 116 west, sixth principal meridian, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ELLEN B. WALKER. 

The bill (S. 5974) for the relief of Ellen B. Walker was an- 
nounced as next in order and was read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that this bill comes from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. All such claim bills ought to go to the 
Committee on Claims. The Committee on Claims has a regular 
rule which it has been following in providing for such claims, 
I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


MARCUS P, NORTON’S PATENTS. 


The bill (S. 391) for the adjudication and determination 
of the claims arising under joint resolution of July 14, 1870, 
authorizing the Postmaster General to continue in use in the 
postal service Marcus P. Norton’s combined postmarking and 
stamp-canceling hand-stamp patents, or otherwise, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think that bill will take considerable time 
in discussion. Let it go over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is there objection to its consideration? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I said I think it would take considerable 
time, and it should not be considered now. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, A similar bill has been passed by the 
Senate, and it has been reported favorably several times in 
previous Congresses. I certainly hope it will be allowed to 


pass. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It has been before our committee for about 
14 years. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; time and time again. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object because it will take some time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Unless the Senator wants to discuss it it 
will not take time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 6016) for the relief of the Pillager Bands of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment to add the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That said attorneys shall enter into proper con- 
tracts to be appret by the Commissioner of Indian Afairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior in accordance with existing laws. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ROSEBUD SIOUX RESERVATION. 

The bill (H. R. 18298) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud 
Sioux Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were en- 
rolled and allotted under decisions of the United States district 
and circuit courts for the district of South Dakota, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

INDIAN LANDS IN OKLAHOMA, 

The bill (H. R. 11958) to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon application therefor, to sell to the county of 
Tillman, State of Oklahoma, at $1.25 per acre, not exceeding 
160 acres, for county farm purposes, and to the town of Grand- 
field, Okla., not exceeding 40 acres, for cemetery purposes, of 
vacant undisposed-of lands within the town-site reserves in the 
State of Oklahoma, withdrawn by Executive orders under the 
act of March 20, 1906 (34 Stats. L., p. 80), the money received 
from the sale of said lands to be deposited in the Kiowa Indian 
Agency hospital fund, and to draw interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading; read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR DISTRICT OF MONTANA, 

The bill (S. 789) providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, in section 1, page 1, line 3, after the word 
“appoint,” to insert “by and with the advice and eonsent of 
the Senate”; in line 5, after the word “ Montana,” to strike 
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out “ by and with the consent of the Senate”; in section 2, page 

1, line 12, before the word “ninth,” to strike out the word 
“the,” and after the word “ninth” to strike out the word 
“district” and insert the word “circuit”; and in section 8, 

page 2, line 6, before the word “ appertaining,” to strike out the 

wore “duty” and insert the word “duties,” so as to make the 
ill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the President of the United States shall 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an addi- 

onal judge for the district of Montana, who shall reside in said dis- 
trict and shall possess the same qualifications and have the same powers 
and jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed by law 
in respect of the present district judge therein. 

Sec. 2. That in case of disagreement in relation thereto between the 
judges of said district court the senior circuit Judge of the ninth 
circuit shall make all rules for the transaction of the business of said 
court and all necessary orders for the division of the work and the 
assignment of cases for trial, 

Sec, 3. That the clerk of the district court for the district of Montana 
and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall perform 
the duties appertaining to their offices, respectively, for said court. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL RECOMMITTED. 


The bill (S. 8025) to amend an act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH. That bill was inadvertently reported from the 
committee. I ask that it be recommitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN LANDS, 


The bill (S. 5912) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes 
in connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation project was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend the sum of $22,400 from any 
money now available for construction of irrigation systems on the 
Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana, in the purchase of lands 
embraced in the allotments of George W. Cook and David La 
Breche, described as lots 8 and 5, section 27, and lots 1 and 2, 
section 34, township 32 north, range 13 west, together with all 
the improvements thereon, in consideration of the relinquish- 
ment by the allottees of all their right, title, and interest in and 
to said lands and improvements, and of their right to select lieu 
land under the provisions of section 14 of the act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat. L., pp. 855, 859), and the release of all their 
claims whatsoever against the United States or the Blackfeet 
Tribe of Indians by reason of said lands being required for 
reservoir purposes in connection with the irrigation system on 
the aforesaid Indian reservation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. 

THOMAS SMART. 


The bill (S. 1361) to correct the military record of Thomas 
Smart was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
vides that in the administration of any laws conferring rights, 
privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Thomas Smart, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Connecti- 
cut Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been present with his company and regiment from the 
27th day of February, 1864, to May 27, 1864: Provided, That 
other than as above set forth no pay, bounty, or other emolu- 
ment shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
8 to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
an 


ssed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Thomas Smart.” 
EDWARD 8. FARROW. 


The bill (S. 1691) for the relief of Edward S. Farrow was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with amend- 
ments in line 8, after the article “a,” to strike out major” and 
insert “ first lieutenant”; and in line 11, after the word “ of,” 
to strike out “major” and insert “first lieutenant,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the laws 5 appointments in the 
Army be, and they are hereby, suspended only for the purpose of this 
act. And the President is hereby authorized to nominate and, by and 


with the consent of the Senate, appoint Edward S. Farrow, late first 


Heutenant, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, a first lieu- 
tenant of Infantry in the Army of the United States, and thereupon 


place him, the said Edward S. Farrow, upon the retired list of the 
Army with the rank, grade, pay, and allowances of first lieutenant, 
* regard to the number now authorized by law of said retired 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was erdered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and the widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, line 7, before the word “ Volunteer,“ to insert 
“ Indiana.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 1, after line 9, to strike out: 

The name of Alice F. 3 dependent mother of Steth B. Knapp, 
alias Seth B. Knapp, late of Troop B, Fifth Regiment United States 
— War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


The name of Charles E. Shermer, late of Company K. Thirty-fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer infantry, War with ppum and pay 
sone P gapa at the rate of $12 per month in licu of that he is now 

ng. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

The name of James J. McHale, late of 88 M. Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer 8 War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per mont 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Harry E. Brooks, late of Company F, First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volanteer Infantry War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 10, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “Musician Band” and insert “band,” 
and, in line 11, before the word “ Volunteer,” to strike out 
„United States” and insert “Georgia,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

The name of George E. Grubbs, late of Company B, and band, Sec- 
ond Regiment Georgia Volunteer agenda War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 22, after the words 
“United States,” to strike out “Army” and insert Navy,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Walter J. Frink, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of Tina Quinn, widow of John. Quinn, late of Troop G. 
Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 additional per 
month on account of each of the two minor children of the said John 
Quinn until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Oscar G. Rottman, late of Troop D, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nex’ amendment was, on page 7, line 21, before the word 
“Infantry,” to strike out “ Volunteer,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

The name of Willard L. Anthony, late of Company M, Fourth Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


The name of John Blueford, late of Troop B, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Floyd T. Patterson, late of Batteries H and M, Sixth 
Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary McAlister, dependent mother of Francis J. Me- 
Alister, late of Company D. First Regiment California Volunteer In- 
fantry. War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Daniel M. Moser, late of Company L, Sixteenth Re 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 9, to strike out: 

The name of Mary „. Byram, widow of Quincy Adams Byram, late 
of Capt. Keener's company, Alabama Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her vB ns at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recei 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Tonan Co Mea late of U. 8. S. Dirie, United 
States Navy. War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Joseph Daley, late of . L. ane ied Re; 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry Spain, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

The name of Andrew Conley, late of 7S S. S. Baltimore, United States 
Navy, 1 pe Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per mon 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 15, after the words 
“Troop D,” to insert “Fifth Regiment,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

The name of Jacob eg et —— of hioent, and D. Fifth Regiment, United 
States Cavalry, Regular Esta pay him a pension at the 
rate of 830 per month in siah ot cant that he is now receiving. , 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of William C. Winslow, late of Company I, Second United 
States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, and pay him a a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

The name of John Shannon, late of Troop B, 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senate not to agree to 
that amendment. The report shows that this man served from 
March 17, 1876, to March 16, 1881. It also shows from the med- 
ical records of the War Department the following hospital 
treatment: 

August 19 to a 10, 1876, 8 = the ae 1880. 


February 11 anà 79, vaccine fever; July 13 to August 2 
headaches. No additional record found. 


The report further states: 


Two witnesses 77 f in 1915 that they have known the soldier since 
March, 1881, date of discharge, and that he was then quite deaf in ene 
ear and has been so ever since. 

Several otber witnesses in 1915 testify they know soldier has been 
deaf for last 30 years 

Three doctors testify that the drum of left ear is ruptured and moe 
ness has ensued and hearing of right ear is much impaired. One of 
these states that the present condition could easily result from such 
ooh ols injury as alleged in 1876, and subsequent abscess which soldier de- 


Regiment United 
a pension at the 


I do not think there is any question that technieally this 
soldier is entitled to a pension, and the report of the House com- 
mittee clearly shows that he has been suffering from this trouble 
for 30 years. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, from what report has the Sen- 
ator been reading? 

Mr. CURTIS. Iam reading from the report of the committee 
of the other House. 

Mr. THOMAS. There appears to be no report submitted by 
the Senate committee. Can the Senator inform me why the 
item was stricken out by the Senate committee? 


Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, the Senate committee struck 
out the item because of the fact that the soldier had delayed 
filing a claim for pension on the ground that his disability was 
the result of his Army service until 1913; but the records of 
the War Department show that he was treated in the hospital 
for inflammation of the internal ear, and, as I have stated, 
several witnesses testify that they know he has been deaf for 
30 years. That is all set out in the House report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee disagreed to the 
item because of the fact that it is not shown that the man's 
ailment was of service origin. For the same reason the other 
items in the bill, on all fours with this case, have been stricken 
out; and if we reject the committee amendment and reinsert 
this. item, then we ought to restore all the other items which have 
been stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Any parallel or similar case can be taken 
care of in conference, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not object to this bill 
because it was a House bill. The chairman of the Committee 
on Pensions is not present; but, from what the Senator from 
Utah says, I think the action of the Senate committee is justi- 
fied. I do not want to object to the consideration o” the bill, 
but I think there is a great deal of force in the statement of 
the Senator from Utah, and if we begin to reinsert items which 
have been stricken out by the committee we will practically 
undo the work of the committee. I shall have to object to 
the consideration of the bill if the amendments of the Senate 
committee are to be rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Rather than have the bill go over, I will not 
make the request, but will let the matter be acted on in con- 
ference, 

Mr. SMOOT. It will go to conference anyhow, 

Mr. THOMAS. The item will go to conference, having been 
stricken out by the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator is going to object, I withdraw 


request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 12, line 26, before the words “per month,” to strike out 
“$17” and insert “ $12,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Robert Trexler, late of 8 K. Third giment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 6, to strike 
out: 

The name of Simeon D. Morrison, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per mont! 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 23, to strike 
out: 

The name of Richard Thrash, late of Troop A, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 7, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Arthur Magoon, late of Company L, hth ment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay. *. pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was. on page 15, line 23, before the 
words “Company I,” to strike out “ formerly ” and insert 
“late,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Efa M. Rule. widow of William H. Rule, ne of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

The name of Reuben Solomon (insane), late of Company F, Fourth 
Regiment United States Infantry. War with Spain, ana SEF hit a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month, Pay to duly appointed guardian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The f Daniel H. Ge late of Com: y L, Third R ent 

i voltas Infantry, Wan with Spain, and vey him a Prin Fe at 
the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 17, line 20, after the sur- 
name Beckham,“ to strike out “deceased,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

The name of Charlotte M, Beckham, widow of Robert H. Beckham, 
Jate captain and commissary of subsistence, United States Volunteers, 


War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of the said 
Rebert H. Beckham until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 18, to strike out: 

The name of Carrie A. Stilllons, widow of Robert E. Stillions, late of 
Troop E, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay, her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 por 
month additional on account of each of the two minor children of the 
said Robert E. Stillions until they reach the age of 16 years, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Lily D. Mur By 
Battery K, Third Regiment United States Artillery, Regular 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 14, after the words 
“late of,” to insert“ captain,” and in line 16, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Cordclia Mulford, widow of Jacob Mulford, late of 
Capt. Lindsley’s company, New Jersey Militia, War of 1812, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Scott. widow of Jeptha Scott, late of Capt. 
Grant's company, Georgia Volunteer Mounted Infantry, Florida Indian 


War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month im lieu of that 
sbe is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I move to amend, on page 8, line 
12, by striking out the figures “$30” and inserting the figures 
“$50.” It is the case of John W. Lattimore. 

Mr. President, this is one of the most pathetic cases that I 
have run across in all my experience. The man is entirely help- 
less, being totally blind and paralyzed, and is being cared for by 
bis wife. He has no means of support. I merely want to read 
a few words from the affidavit of the attending physician as it 
appears in the report of the committee: i 

The present physical state, as you can sce by the photographs, is 
that of total blindness of both eyes, a progressive paralysis of the 
body with an atrophy and emaciation, both progressive, of all the 
muscle groups. The general nervous system is completely shattered. 
The man is absolutely helpless, and has been for several years, and 
does now have to be waited upon like a baby by his wife. 

I understand that this amount was limited because of a rule 
of the committee in the House; but the Senate has not been 
bound by that rule. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator if the disabilities of 
this man were the result of his service? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; they were the result of gunshot wounds, 
I will ask to have the Secretary read the letter which I send 
to the desk. 

Mi. THOMAS, I will take the Senator's word for it. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well; I will not take the time to have it 
read, then. The disabilities were the result of wounds received 
in the war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then I have no objection to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I will say to the Senator 
that he is entitled not only to $50 but to $72. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well; I will change my motion, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I say if that were the case, he would 
not be here asking for it in this bill. The Pension Department 
would allow him that. 

Mr. WORKS. The reason 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me a-moment, evi- 
dently this matter will not be voted on at once, and it is very 
important that we should have a very brief executive session. 
I have been talking to several Senators, and it has been sug- 
gested that the consideration of the calendar should run until 
10 minutes before adjournment time. It is a little past that 
now. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope there will be no objection to this in- 
crease. It is a perfectly plain case, to my mind, The reason 
why he has not received his pension under the regular lav 

Mr. STONE. It will be the first matter to be reached when 
we take up the calendar again. 

Mr. WORKS. It can be disposed of in a second. 


widow of Frank T. 9 — — of 
Establish- 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I will not object 
to letting this increase go into conference. It will be in confer- 
ence if we adopt it. 

Mr. STONE. Let it be voted on, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. O. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6375) to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Aroline. i 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15947) making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1917, and for other purposes; agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Pancrert, Mr. TALBOTT, 
Mr. ESTOPINAL, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. Roserts of Massachu- 
setts managers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a resolution inviting the Members of the Senate to attend 
the unveiling of the pediment on the east front of the House 
wing of the Capitol at 10.30 o'clock Wednesday morning, Au- 
gust 2, 1916. 

UNVEILING OF PEDIMENT ON HOUSE WING OF CAPITOL. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the House of Represcnt- 
atives has passed the following resolution (H. Res. 328): 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library shall arrange for ap- 
propriate exercises at the unveiling of the pediment on the east front 
of the House wing of the Capitol at 10.80 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, 
August 2; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Members of the Senate be invited to be present 
at the exercises, 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur with this resolu- 
tion: 

That the Senate learns with pleasure of the invitation ex- 
tended to its Members by the House of Representatives to be 
present at the unveiling of the pediment on the east front of 
the House wing of the Capitol at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, 
August 2, and accepts the invitation with gratification. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Caroline Ladd 
Crew, of Mount Holly, N. J., and the petition of Frank M. 
Leavitt, of Chicago, III., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 3 

He also presented a petition of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, American Federation of Labor, and a peti- 
tion of Local Branch, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation to fur- 
ther restrict immigration, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., praying for Federal censorship of motion 
5 which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 
LENIENCY TO IRISH PRISONERS. - 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I ask leave by unanimous con- 
sent to make a report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which I will ask to have read; it is only about 10 lines. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri, from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, submits a report, which 
will be read. 

The Secretary read the report (No, 740), as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having considered the follow- 
ing, resolutions referred to the said comiuittee, namely: 
„Res. 236. Requesting the President to ask the British Government 
to exercise clemency in treatment of Irish political prisoners; 
S. Res. 237. Requesting the President to advise the United States 
ambassador tv Great Britain to use his Influence, unofficially. to obtain 
commutation cf the sentence of death of Sir Roger Casement; and 
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Amendment to S. Res. 237, p 
following resolution, which I am directed to rt: 

Your committee deem it tnexpedient that the Senate should adopt 
any of these resolutions at this time, and are of opinion that they 
would not tend to accomplish the purpose sought by them. Your com- 
mittee therefore rt back the resolutions and recommend that none 
of them be adopted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
calendar. 


by Mr. Sreaeninc; adopted the 
repo! 


report will be placed on the 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BRADY submitted an amendment authorizing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to acquire the land requi- 
site for the preservation of the Klingle Ford Valley, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774), which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. NEWLANDS submitted an amendment providing that the 
Chief of Engineers be directed to appoint a board of engineer 
officers to collaborate with the Commission of Fine Arts in pre- 
paring and reporting a plan for the artistic and utilitarian de- 
velopment of the commercial water front of Washington, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that certain lands 
when acquired shall be a part of the park system of the District 
of Columbia, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—LEORA I. MACAREY,. 
On motion of Mr. THomas (for Mr. Snarnorg) it was 
„ Th h 1 . Sixty- 
Mete een . A sae oi ee o tie Tose 


be withdrawn from the files of the „ no adverse report having 
been thereon. 
STANDARDIZATION OF LIME BARRELS. 


Mr. CLAPP submitted the following report: 


made 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
5425) to standardize lime barrels having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, and agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell or 
offer for sale lime imported in barrels from a foreign country 
or to sell or offer for sale lime in barrels for shipment from 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia to any other 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia unless there 
shall be stencilled or otherwise clearly marked on one or both 
heads of the small barrel the figures ‘180 Ibs, net’ and of 
the large barrel the figures 280 Ibs. net’ before the importation 
or shipment and on either barrel in addition the name of the 
manufacturer of the lime and where manufactured, and if im- 
ported the name of the country from which it is imported.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

“Sec. 3. When lime is sold in interstate or foreign commerce 
in containers of less capacity than the standard small barrel, it 
shall be sold in fractional parts of said standard small barret 
and the net weight of lime contained in such container shall by 
stencil or otherwise be clearly marked thereon, together with 
the name of the manufacturer thereof, and the name of the 
brand, if any, under which it is sold and, if imported, the name 
of the country from which it is imported.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Moses E. CLAPP, 
J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK, 
JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. BRYAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

FA ee me Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 
an 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 
18, and agree to the same. 

N. P. BRYAN, 
Mnes Porn 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Epwarp KEATING, 
Cart VINSON, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. BRYAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12194) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

ET the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
and 1 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
and agree to the same. 

N. P. Bryan, 

Mites POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

Cant VINSON, 

Sam R, SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. BRYAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13620) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5 
and 7. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, and 9, and agree 
to the same. 


r N. P. BRYAN, 


Mites POINDEXTER, 
` Managers on the part of the Senate. 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Cart VINSON, 
Sau R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. BRYAN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14576) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors having met, after full and 
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free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 8, 
10, and 17. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 16, and agree to the same. 

N. P. Bryan, 


MILES POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

Car. VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. s 
RECESS. 
Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, July 27, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, July 28, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Beccutive nominations received by the Senate July 27 (legisla- 
tive day of July 25), 1916. 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 
Charies S. Hamlin, of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. (A reappointment.) 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES on LEGATIONS, 
CLASS 2. 


Alexander Benson, of Pennsylvania, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or le- 
gation of class 2 of the United States of America, 

William Penn Cresson, of Nevada, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 8, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2 of the United States of America. 

Frederic O. de Billier, of the District of Columbia, now a sec- 
retary of embassy or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 2 of the United States of America. 

Roland B. Harvey, of Maryland, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

Alexander R. Magruder, of Maryland, now a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2 of the United States of America. 

Norval Richardson, of Mississippi, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2 of the United States of America. 

William Walker Smith, of Ohio, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 3, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2 of the United States of America. 

Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 3. to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 2 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 3. 

Louis A. Sussdorff, jr., of New York, now a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 4, to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3 of the United States of America. 

CLASS 4. 

Norman Armour, of New Jersey, nowa secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 5, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 4 of the United States of America. 

Allen W. Dulles, of New York, now-a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 5, to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 4 of the United States of America. 

John Heath, of California, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 5, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 4 of the Unitel States of America. 

Williamson S. Howell, jr., of San Antonio, Tex., to be a secre- 
tary of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

Ferdinand L. Mayer, of Indianapolis, Ind., to be a secretary 
of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, of Camden, Ark., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 

R. Henry Norweb, of Elyria, Ohio, to be a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 

Lithgow Osborne, of Auburn, N. Y., to be a secretary of em- 
bassy or legation of Class 4 of the United States of America. 


Robert M. Scotten, of Michigan, now a secretary of embassy 
or legation of class 5, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 4-of the United States of America. 

Benjamin Thaw, jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be a secretary of 
embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of America. 

William S. Van Rensselaer, of New York, N. Y., to be a sec- 
retary of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

Robert Van Wyck Maverick, of San Antonio, Tex., to be a 
secretary of embassy or legation of class 4 of the United States of 
America. 

John C. Wiley, of Indiana, now a secretary of embassy or lega- 
tion of class 5, to be a secretary of embassy or legation of class 4 
of the United States of America. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
GENERAL OFFICER. 

Col. Frederick W. Sibley, Fourteenth Cavalry, to be brigadier 
general from July 27, 1916, vice Brig. Gen. George A. Dodd, re- 
tired from active service July 26, 1916. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies created by section 25 of an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, “with a view further to equalize in- 
equalities in past promotions of officers of .the line of the 
Army,” all to be additional officers in that grade. 

Lieut. Col. Sedgwick Rice, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur Thayer, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., Cavalry, detailed in the 
uroen of Insular Affairs, subject to examination required by 

W. 

Lieut. Col. Peter E. Traub, Cavalry, unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Jesse Mel. Carter, Cavalry. unassigned. 

Lieut. Col. Malvern-Hill Barnum, Cavalry, detailed in the 

General Staff Corps. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. Edmund S. Wright, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Col. 
John B. McDonald, detailed in the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Hay, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Col. 
John W. Heard, detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. Stephen H. Elliott, Cavalry, unassigned, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Col. George H. Cameron, 
detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. John M. Jenkins, Cavalry, unassigned, subject to 
examination required by law, vice Col. George W. Read, detailed 
in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Lieut. Col. P. D. Lochridge, Cavalry, detailed in the General 
Staff Corps, vice Col. Robert E. L. Michie, detailed in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Nathaniel F. McClure, Cavalry, unassigned, vice 
Col. Charles C. Walcutt, jr., detailed in the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs. 

Lieut. Col. William C. Rivers, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Col. 
Malvern-Hill Barnum, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Ellwood W. Evans, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Col. 
P. D. Lochridge, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

To be colonels with rank from July 12, 1916, to fil casual 

vacancies. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas Q. Donaldson, Cavalry, detailed in the 
Inspector General's Department, vice Col. George F. Dodd, ap- 
pointed brigadier general. 

Lieut. Col. Francis H. Beach, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Col. 
Thomas Q. Donaldson, detailed in the Inspector General's De- 
partment, 

To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
casual vacancies. 


Maj. Michael M. McNamee, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Lieut. 
Col. Sedgwick Rice, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Ralph Harrison, First Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Arthur 
Thayer, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Charles D. Rhodes, Cavalry, unassigned, vice Lieut. Col. 
Peter E. Traub, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. George T. Langhorne, Eighth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Jesse Mel. Carter, unassigned, 

Maj. Charles Young, Tenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. Edmund 
S. Wright, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Francis C. Marshall, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
William H. Hay, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. James A. Ryan, Thirteenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Stephen H. Elliott, unassigned, promoted. 
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Maj. Frank M. Caldwell, Cavalry, detailed in the Inspector 
General's Department, vice Lieut. Col. John M. Jenkins, un- 
assigned, promoted. 

Maj. James J. Hornbrook, Sixth Cavalry, vice Maj. Nathaniel 
F. McClure, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. William F. Clark, Cavalry, detailed in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, vice Lieut. Col. William C. Rivers, unassigned, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Samuel G. Jones, Fifteenth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Ellwood W. Evans, unassigned, promoted. 

Maj. Melvin W. Rowell, Eleventh Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
Frank M. Caldwell, detailed in the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment, 

Maj. Lawrence J. Fleming, Fifth Cavalry, vice Lieut. Col. 
William F. Clark, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Wilmot E. Ellis, Coast Artillery Corps, to be colonel 
from July 19, 1916, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Col. Clarence P. Townsley, appointed brigadier general. 

Maj. Joseph L. Knowlton, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from July 10, 1916, 
subject to examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Frank 
W. Coe, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 

Maj. Joseph Wheeler, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from July 10, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph L. 
Knowlton, detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Maj. Robert E. Callan, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in the 
General Staff Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from July 19, 1916, 
subject to examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Wilmot 
E. Ellis, promoted. 

Maj. Edwin Landon, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in The 
Adjutant General's Department, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 19, 1916, subject to examination required by law, vice Lieut. 
Col. Robert E. Callan, detailed in the General Staff Corps. 
Maj. Clarence H. McNeil, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in 
the Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from July 19, 
1916, subject to examination required by law, vice Lieut. Col. 
Edwin Landon, detailed in The Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment. 

Maj. Joseph P. Tracy, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in The 
Adjutant General's Department, to be lieutenant colonel from 
July 19, 1916, subject to examination required by law, vice 
Lieut. Col. Clarence H. McNeil, detailed in the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Maj. Percy M. Kessler, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 19, 1916, subject to examination required by 
law, vice Lieut. Col. Joseph P. Tracy, detailed in The Adjutant 
General’s Department. 

Capt. James A. Ruggles, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 10, 1916, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Maj. Joseph Wheeler, jr.. promoted. 

Capt. Terence E. Murphy, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 10, 1916, subject to examination required by law, 
8 Maj. George A. Nugent, detailed in the General Staff 

rps. 

Capt. Harry W. Newton, Coast Artillery Corps, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps, to be major from July 15, 1916, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Maj. Albert G. Jenkins, 
detailed in The Adjutant General's Department. 

Capt. Allen D. Raymond, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 15, 1916, subject to examination required by law, 
55 Maj. Harry W. Newton, detailed in the Quartermaster 

rps. 

Capt. James R. Pourie, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 19, 1916, subject to examination required by law, 
vice Maj. Perey M. Kessler, promoted. 


CAVALRY ARM. 


First Lieut. Joseph I. MeMullen, Cavalry, unassigned, an 
additional number in his grade, to be captain, subject to ex- 
amination required by law, from July 1, 1916, the date on 
which he would have been promoted to fill a vacancy in that 
grade in his arm had he not been retired from active service, 
and to be an additional number in that grade. 


MEMBERS OF FEDERAL Warm Loan BOARD. 


Charles E. Lobdell, of Great Bend, Kans., to be a member for 
the two-year term of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

George W. Norris, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be a member for 
the four-year term of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

William S. A. Smith, of Sioux City, Iowa, to be a member for 
the six-year term ef the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Herbert Quick, of Berkeley Springs, W. Va., to be a member 
for the eight-year term of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Eæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate July 27 (Icgis- 
lative day of July 25), 1916. 


POSTMASTERS. 
IOWA. 
George W. Blair Lamoni. 
Albert Neal, Clarksville. 
E. T. Wall, Osceola. 
MINNESOTA. 
R. S. Cowie, Rothsay. 


OKLAHOMA. 
H. B. Brooks, Luther. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, July 27, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, Mr. Ferris presiding as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for all 
the great thinkers and actors of the past and present, who have 
added here a little, there a little, to the progress of mankind, 
physically, intellectually, morally, spiritually, through science, 
philosophy, literature, art, government, and religious attain- 
ments, all of which have broadened our conceptions of Thee 
and the possibilities resident in man, which make clearer our 
relationship to Thee and to all mankind. Continue thus, we 
beseech Thee, to inspire, control, and guide us, that we may 
move forward to yet larger attainments in all that contributes 
to life. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory 
forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 25, 1916, 
was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I ask the consent of the House 
to see my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of rural 
credits. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
on rural credits, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the following House concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 50. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the President o. 
the Senate be, and 3 are hereby, requested to cancel their respective 
signatures to the enrolled bill (H. R. 12197) entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing Ashley County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bar- 


tholomew.““ 
That, upon the cancellation of said signatures, the Clerk be directed 


to reenrol) said bill with amendments as follows: On page 1, line 8, 
strike out the word “ five” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ four“; 
meung AIEA out the word “four” and insert in lieu thercof the 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreal to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
it H. R. 9525) to establish a national park in the Territory of 

awail. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
5172) to exempt from taxation certain property of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN APPROPRIATIONS DURING AUGUST. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 27, 1916. 


A bill (II. R. 17172) further extending appropriations for the necessary 
operations of the Government and of the District of Columbia under 
certain contingencies. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
extending W ire for the necessary operations of the Government 
and of the District of Columbia and for xas papoent of pensions under 
certain contingencies,” approved June 30, 1916, are extended and con- 
tinued in full force and effect for and during the month of August, 1910. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report it. 
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Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, ean 
we not have a statement in reference to it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, at the present 
time the following appropriation bills have not been enacted into 
law: The Agricultural bill, which is now in conference between 
the two Houses; the Army bill, which is in the Senate; 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which is also pending 
in the Senate; the Military Academy bill, which has the same 
status; the naval bill, which is pending, with Senate amend- 
ments, in the House Committee on Naval Affairs; and the Post 
Office appropriation bill, which has been presented to the Presi- 
dent, but has not been signed. 

Of these bills, the Post Office appropriation bill, of course, 
will become a law before the Ist of August, but it is not prebable 
that any of the others will; and the matter that has just been 
read at the Clerk’s desk continues the last year’s appropriations 
for the current fiscal year for the month of August as to such 
bills as have not yet become law. 

Mr. MANN. I approve of the limitation at least for August, 
although I have no doubt that at the end of August we shall 
have another resolution or bill extending the time for the month 
of September; and I do not feel at all confident that at the end 
of September we will not have another resolution extending 
the time for the month of October. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me, I would be sorry to have to serve notice on the 
country that that is going to keep us here for any such length 
of time. I think by the end of August we will have all these 
appropriation bills enacted into law, and there will be no neces- 
sity for another continuing resolution. 

I considered the feasibility of having this bill so worded that 
ft would be for the first 15 days of the month of August, but 
upon reflection and consultation I thought it was entirely safe 
and wiser to make it cover the entire month of August. 
[Laughter.} 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, while I am perfectly willing to 
speed our party, and have done what I could to that effect, I 
feel that we are kept here unreasonably long. But there is 
some slight consolation in the fact that over in another body, 
which is delaying us, a majority of those who have to stay are 
Democrats, some of whom are up for reelection. If they wish 
to stay in Washington, I am quite willing. If the President 
wants to keep them here, I am quite willing. I will take my 
chances. We ought to have been away a month ago. I think 
we will be here two months longer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bilt? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was 

On motion of Mr. Pace of North Carolina, 2 motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the judgment of Judge Hand, dismissing the writ 
of habeas corpus in the ease ef H. Snowden Marshall against 
Robert B. Gordon, Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which an appeal has been taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Wess] asks unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the judgment of Judge Hand, dismissing the writ of 
habeas corpus in the case of H. Snowden Marshall against Rob- 
ert B. Gordon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the judgment referred to: 


At a term of the district court of the United States for the southern 
district of New York, beld in the post-office building in the city of 
New York on the 21st day of July, 1916. 

Present : The Hon. Learned Hand, judge. 
United States, ex rel. H. Snowden ‘Marshall, against Robert B. Gordon, 

Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives of the United States. 
A writ of habeas 8 having been issued out of this court, nee 

2 Hon. Augustus N nd, one of the judges, directed to 
ordon, the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives of — 

United States requiring him to produce the body of H. Snowden Mar- 

shall before this court, 7 1 the said Sergeant at bos having, pursuant 

to the writ, produced said H. Snowden farsha and made a return to 
the writ from which it appears that he arrested said Marshall by virtue 
of a warrant duly anea by the House of Representatives of the ps 

States, and sizned by the Speaker of the House; and the court havi rng 

ordered, on consent of both parties, that the return might be amend 

and that further and supplemental return to the writ might be made by 


the Sergeant at Arms as he or the House might be advised; and the 
99 havin; aien that said H. Snoen Menpan Shoulga be allowed 
upon own recognizance pending earing of the w an 
the said Robert — — — at Arms. eee 
— — herein on half of the: House of Representatives, 
e and filed an amended and further return to the said writ 


he 
of ha a and no traverse thereto having been made by the 
relator; and bearing on said writ having 85 and Perens come 


on to be heard 
Now, after <a — 
of counsel for the re 


ndent in o tion thereto, and — — reading and filing the said 
writ, the petition of H. Snowden * 1, on which it was nted, and 
the return of the respondent and the several orders made ereon, and 


the amended return of the respondent herein, and due deliberation hay- 
Jing had thereon, 


on the motion of D. Cady Herrick, Martin W. Littleton, and 
Henry M. Goldfogle, Esqs., the iene 1 for the respondent, 
Ordered, That the aforesaid writ o corpus be and it hereby 
dismissed ; and upon the motion of said relator it is 
Further ordered, That the relator be retained in the custody of the 
court on his own recognizances until the Ist of December, 1916, and if 
no appeal be taken on or before August 515 1916. he be on that day 
remanded to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms; and if an appen be 
taken on or before that da * be remanded — the custody of the 
Sergeant at Arms on the Ist of December, 1 
KRO peek Distriet Judge. 


88 e district court, southern district of New York. Filed 


Jul 
x iru iti 10 + 
ALEX, GILCHRIST, Jr., Clerk. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to address the House for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, from time to time during this Con- 
gress we have read very bitter attacks made upon the Secretary 
of the Navy. It has been noticed, no doubt, that these attacks 
were general in theircharacter. Itis easy to say mean generalities 
about any man. It is easy to ridicule men. The charges against 
this man have all been general in their character. There has not 
been one single charge that specified anything dishonorable ever 
done by Josephus Daniels, now Secretary of the Navy. 

I wish that all the people of the United States knew this 
man as his home people know him. He is a clean man. He is a 
good man. He will never do anything dirty. Never in his life 
have his hands been soiled by dishonor, and I think I can prop- 
erly bestow upon this loyal American the beautiful tribute 
bestowed by Secretary Thomas F. Bayard upon Mr. Cleve- 
land—he presides over a typical American home, for around his 
fireside are gathered innocent and guileless childhood, gracious 
and refined womanhood, lofty integrity and perfect manhood. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
the remarks of Senator THomas, delivered in the Senate of the 
United States on June 21, on naval management and discipline. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the 
speech of Senator Tuomas, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I understood the 
gentleman from North Carolina to ask to insert in the RECORD 
the speech delivered by Senator THomas in the Senate. That 
speech has already been printed in the Recorp. What good does 
it do to duplicate it now? In other words, the speech having 
been printed in the Recorp in large type in its proper place, what 
advantage is it now to insert it in the Recorp again in nonpareil 
type, which nobody can read. 

Mr. POU. I do not remember exactly how it comes about, but 
it was stated to me there is some saving to the Government by 
this procedure. 

Mr. MANN. There can not be any saving to the Government 
by inserting it in the Reconp a second time. Mr. Speaker, this 
is an unheard-of proposition to insert in the House proceedings 
a speech that has already been delivered in the Senate of the 
United States and printed in the record of the Senate proceed- 
ings. I shall have to object for the present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

PEDIMENT ON THE EAST FRONT OF THE HOUSE WING. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on the Library to arrange for the ceremony of the un- 
veiling of the pediment, which has just been completed on the 
east front of the House wing of the Capitol. 

Mr. MANN. Let the resolution be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 


' resolution which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as fellows: 


House resolution 328. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Committee on 
the Library shall arrange for appropriate exercises at the 9 of 
the pediment on the east front of the House wing of the Capitol at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., Wednesday, August 2; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of the Senate be invited to be present at 
the exercises, 

Mr. MANN. I should like to suggest to the gentleman from 
Texas that where it says “Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives” the words “by the House of Representatives” be 
omitted, This is a House resolution. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Amend by striking out the words “ by the House of Representatircs.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. My attention was diverted when the first part 
of the resolution was read. Does this authorize the Committee 
on the Library to make the arrangements? 

Mr. SLATDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman state to the House what is 
likely to be the plan? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the exercises that have been 
provided for are very simple. Except a very few remarks by 
myself, the only address will be delivered by the Speaker of 
the House, Mr. CLARK. At the suggestion of the Superintendent 
of the Capitol Building, Mr. Woods, the Speaker's platform and 
seats for the accommodation of Members of the two Houses 
will be put out here under the big elm east of the House wing. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand from talking with the people 
who have been taking an interest in this matter, including the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, it is the expectation that 
there will be chairs put out here under the elm just east of the 
House wing of the Capitol, and that the exercises will be held 
out of doors at a place where people can see the statuary that 
will be unveiled. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is correct; and, if the gentleman will 
pardon me, the hour was suggested by the artist, Mr. Bartlett, 
because at that time there will be a better view of the statuary. 

Mr. MANN. The sun will be shining on the statuary if it 
is not cloudy. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN, If it should be raining I suppose they will be 
likely to come inside here after the unveiling. I understand 
that the Superintendent of the Capitol expects to put about 
1,000 chairs out here on the grounds and that Speaker CLARK 
will make a speech and that the Marine Band will be there. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is it exactly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MEXICO, 


Mr. MCLEMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Recorp a resolution adopted at a meeting of 300 
American citizens who are refugees from Mexico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the Record, as an exten- 
sion of his remarks, a resolution adopted by some 300 Americans 
who are refugees from Mexico. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 


THE DEMOCRACY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE, 


Mr. RAGSDALB. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address de- 
livered by Hon. Daniel C. Roper at Alexandria Bay, N. Y., on 
June 27, at a convention of postmasters held there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by inserting a speech delivered by Hon. Daniel C. Roper, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. Is there objection? 

r. MANN. Reserving the right to object, when was this 
speech delivered: 

Mr. RAGSDALE. On June 27, 1916, at Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs I report back to the House the naval appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 15947), together with the Senate amend- 
ments thereto, with the recommendation that the House disagree 
to all the Senate amendments and agree to the conference asked 
(H. Rept. 1049.) 


by the Senate. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill, with the Senate amend- 
ments, will be referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
discharge the Committee of the Whole House «¿n the state of the 
Union from the consideration of the bill, with the Senate amend- 
ments, and to disagree to all of the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union from the further consideration 
of the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 15947), to disagree to all 
of the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Reserving the right to object: 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, I 
want to submit an inquiry to the gentleman from Tennessee. I 
do not think it will embarrass him as a conferee to answer it. 
It is with reference to an amendment adopted by the Senate pro- 
viding for a lump-sum appropriation of $250,000 for the employ- 
ment of additional clerks in the Navy Department here in the 
District of Columbia. That is a matter which, under the rules 
of the House, belongs to another bill and another committee. 
Personally I do not doubt that more clerks will be needed in the 
Navy Department by reason of the increased appropriations and 
work provided for by Congress, but I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations has recently had before it representatives 
from the Navy Department on the subject of the additional 
clerks who will be needed. That matter is now under consid- 
eration by that subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and I have no doubt they will present to the House a re- 
port which will give to the House and Senate an opportunity to 
directly pass on the number of clerks who will be necessary, 
and not by way of a conference report. In addition to that, it 
seems to me the matter ought to come up in the regular way, 
so that the House may know what clerks will be needed, and 
not pass a lump-sum appropriation ef $250,000, giving to the 
Navy Department the right to name clerks and fix salaries 
without an opportunity for the Congress to express an opinion 
on the subject. I want to ask the gentleman if, under these 
circumstances, he will assure the House that if the Senate con- 
ferees are not willing to strike that amendment out of the bill, 
he will give the House an opportunity to pass on it? Certainly 
it ought not to be considered by two committees. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
FITZGERALD, spoke to me about it, and said that his committee 
was considering that matter and expected to report a bill caring 
for the matter. I said to him that that being the fact, I was 
sure the conferees on the part of the House would govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does that mean, I will ask the 
gentleman, that if the conferees of the Senate nre unwilling to 
yield on the matter the House conferees will come back to the 
House and permit the House to express itself on the proposi- 
tion? 


Mr. PADGETT. It does. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PADGETT. Yes 


Mr. BRITTEN. Following the suggestion made by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, I understand, or have been given to 
understand, that the Senate conferees are already instructed 
not to recede. Does that instruction apply to the building pro- 
gram only, or does it apply to the entire bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. I have no information on the subject at all, 
except the conversation I heard between the gentleman and a 
Member of the House relating to the building program. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the Senate conferees have been instructed on the building pro- 

am? 
ur. PADGETT. I do not; all I heard in reference to it is the 
conversation that I have referred to. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That was information given to several Mem- 
bers of the House that the Senate conferees had been instructed 
on the building program. 

Mr. MANN. Instructed by whom? 

Mr. BRITTEN. By the Senate. 

Mr. MANN. If they were instructed by the Senate, it should 
have accompanied the message. 

Mr. BRITTEN. ‘Then I have been entirely misled, and the in- 
struction must have come from the White House. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know what the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 
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Mr. COX. I do not like to object to the bill, but I would like 
six or eight minutes to call the attention of the chairman and 
others to severa] amendments. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will yield for the gentleman to make a 
statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
yield. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana may have 10 minutes to address the 


The gentleman has no time to 


House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Indiana may 
have 10 minutes to address the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, when 
this bill passed the House it carried an appropriation of ap- 
proximately $269,000,000. With the Senate amendments, it 
now carries upward of $315,000,000. ‘The Senate has added 250 
amendments to the House bill. In short, the Senate has re- 
written the bill from lid to lid. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for the preparedness program. I shall 
not put myself, nor permit anyone else to put me, in the posi- 
tion of opposing a reasonable preparedness program, I shall 
not object to this bill going to conference, nor shall I raise the 
point of order that there is no quorum present when the bill 
goes to conference. And while I am not going to make any 
threats to the members of the Naval Committee or the men 
who will serve as conferees on the part of the House, I want 
to say to them now, and give them fair notice and fair warning, 
that if the conferees yield upon some of the Senate amend- 
ments there must be a quorum here when the conference report 
is finally adopted. 

I realize that there is no quorum present in the city to-day, 
and very likely we will be far short of a quorum when the 
conference report is finally brought to the House. I am not 
responsible for absenteeism ef the House. I am always here, 
and will be when the conference report comes back. 

I want briefly to call the attention of the House, as I did 
the other day, to Senate amendment No. 89, which provides for 
an addition of 82 new rear admirals. That number is out of all 
proportion to a well-balanced navy. Twenty-five or thirty rear 
admirals, at most, would make a well-balanced and well-consti- 
tuted navy, as far as the officers of the line are concerned. 
There are to-day 145 rear admirals on the retired list, now 
drawing a salary of $4,500 per year. There are 757 naval offi- 
cers to-day on the retired list, and this bill carries an item of 
$3,500,000 to pay retired officers, If this amendment returns 
here substantially in the shape that it now it, with a provision 
for 82 new rear admirals, I reiterate that it must take a quorum 
to pass it. I shall demand a yea-and-nay vote. 

I want to call attention of the conferees to amendment 98, 
which is short, brief, and peculiar. I am well satisfied that 
no Senator put that amendment into the bill. The House pro- 
vision was all right. I undertake to say that no Senator wrote 
this amendment. Somebody connected with the Navy Depart- 
ment looking after an easy job, looking after an opportunity 
to draw money from the Government, even though he may have 
brought on his sickness as a result of his own vicious habits. 

I want to call attention to amendment 107, which the chair- 
man of the Naval Committee said the other day that the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury decided wrongfully and in violation of 
the law. I do not know what would befall this country if it 
was not for the Comptroller of the Treasury. For 16 years that 
great office was presided over by a man from my district, Robert 
J. Tracewell, a Republican, a man who was able and honest, a 
man who held up President Roosevelt when he was trying to 
put across something not on the square. He was followed by a 
gentleman from the fourth Indiana district, the Hon. George 
Downey, equally able and fearless, and now the office is 
presided over by a brave, competent, efficient, and able comp- 
troller, Mr. Warwick. 

Mr. Speaker, I read the debates on amendment 107 when it 
was going through the Senate. They said it only applied to one 
person, and that was the clerk.of the Naval Committee of the 
House. This is not so. This is not a matter easy for me to talk 
about, but I made up my mind to call a spade a spade. Amend- 
ment 107 is covered all over with graft. 

It is literally reeking with it. The clerk of this Naval Com- 
mittee, a competent man, able, efficient, is a graduate of Anna- 
polis. It cost the people of this country between $50,000 and 
$60,000 to graduate him. He is now a retired naval officer. 
How much his retired pay is I do not know, but I imagine 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,000, and he is now the 
clerk to this great committee. I undertake to say that if he is 
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able to handle the details of this great bill, then he is per- 
fectly able to work for Uncle Sam and repay the money that 
the people of this country have paid for his education. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I can not yield now. The Senate was wrong. I 
am reliably informed that instead of amendment 107 applying 
only to the clerk of the Naval Committee it applies to between 
20 and 30 men occupying the same or similar positions to the 
clerk of this committee. Briefly, I want to call attention to 
one gentleman, Gen. Marshall, who for years was Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineers in the War Department, at a salary of 
$6,000 a year. He was retired, as I recollect, a year ago upon 
a salary of $4,500 per year. Gen. Marshall is to-day the con- 
sulting engineer in the Interior Department for the reclama- 
tion projects out West upon a salary of $5,000 a year, making 
a total of $9,500 per year. When he was Chief of the Army 
Engineers he never handled a project to exceed $50,000,000 a 
year, but as chief of the engineers of the Reclamation Service 
he is handling projects involving $200,000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. Is he not worth $9,500 a 
year, then? 

Mr. COX. We have already expended $100,000,000 on those 
projects; we will have to put $100,000,000 more in them be- 
fore they are completed, and if Gen. Marshall is able to be 
consulting engineer of those projects, the head of that great 
department, why is he not able to still serve his country as 
Chief of the Board of Army Engineers? 

Mr. Speaker, sometimes the Senate does a wise thing, not 
often, but sometimes it makes a mistake and passes real, genu- 
ine, efficient legislation. Last spring it incorporated in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill what is 
known as section 6. This section prohibits a person from 
drawing two salaries where the aggregate of the two exceeds 
$2,000 per annum, but it provided that it shonld not apply to 
retired officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps whenever 
they may be appointed or elected to public office or whenever 
the President shall appoint them to office, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and so forth. Amendment 
107 proposes to repeal section 6, so far as it applies to any 
Army or Navy officer, or any marine officer, and so forth. The 
proposed Senate amendment is class legislation of the worst 
sort. It is favoritism, unheard of in legislation. Many score 
of these 757 retired Navy officers are under 50 years of age. 
Scores of them are between 38 and 45 years of age. Some way 
the officers after being graduated at Annapolis at public expense 
find themselves afflicted with some imaginary disease, and im- 
mediately begin to pull every string known to them to retire 
in order to get retired pay. But the usual and, I think, almost 
universal rule is that on being retired and placed on the pay 
roll is a quick cure, a “sure-shot” remedy for all their aches 
and ills, because no sooner are they retired than they begin 
to cast about to seek other lucrative employment with the 
Government of the United States or with private employers. 
Their sickness or injury received by them in line of duty soon 
disappears upon retirement, drawing a good, fat salary from 
the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, recently I had the legislative reference bureau 
of the Library to look up some data for me. I made a mistake 
the other day in giving the ages of some of the great European 
generals now commanding the armies of Europe, and I want 
to correct it. Let me compare our retirement Army and Navy 
list with that of some of the great European nations now in- 
volved in that frightful conflict. Gen. von Hindenburg, Ger- 
many’s great field marshal, who for nearly two years has held 
back the horde of Russians 175,000,000 strong, is 69 years of 
age. Gen. yon Mackensen, his right-hand man, is 67 years of 
age. Gen. von Kluck, who led the German Army into France, 
is 70 years of age. Gen. Joffre, the hero of all France, if not 
the world, is 643 years old. Paul Pau, a man who went 
through the Franco-Prussian War, who lost an arm in that 
conflict, is 68 years of age. Lord Kitchener at the time of his 
death was 66 years of age—the man who took England’s army 
from a mere army on paper and raised it to a fighting machine 
of 4,000,000 units in 18 months’ time. In our country all these 
great generals—every one of them, without exception—would 
be retired, drawing their $4,500 per year retired pay, although 
they may be in perfect physical and mental health; but not 
one of these generals of our Army would be on the firing line; 
not one would be in the danger zone; all would be safe at home 
on the Government pay roll. We retire our Army and Nayy 
officers at the ages of 62 and 64. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, 64 years of age for the Army. 

Mr. COX. Sixty-two and sixty-four. I have looked the 
question up, and I am right. 
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Mr. BRITTEN. But the gentleman stated 

Mr. COX. I looked up the question, and I refuse to be inter- 
rupted. We retire our Army and Navy officers in this country 
at the ages of from 62 to 64. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. COX. I would like to have five minutes more. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may continue for five minutes—if for nothing 
more than to set himself right on his figures, for I know he 
wants to be correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, there is another graduate of An- 
napolis, 42 or 43 years of age, who is drawing down twenty- 
three or twenty-four hundred dollars a year in retired salary. 
After the taxpayers of this country spent upon him in edu- 
cating him at Annapolis between $50,000 and $60,000, he is 
now drawing down a salary of $2,400 in the subtreasury at the 

. city of Philadelphia. There is another man down in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing on a per diem of $4.50 per day, 
2 retired officer, drawing down a good fat slice of retired pay; 
and another at the White House—they are all around, every- 
where—and yet the Senator told us in debate that there was 
only one man who would be affected by amendment No. 107, 
and that man was the clerk to the House Naval Committee, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs undertakes 
to tell the House that the decision of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury was wrong. I undertake to say that the decision of 
the comptroller was right, and that it is within the law. What 
does amendment No. 107 provide? Section 6, mentioned in that 
amendment, provides that it shall not apply to officials of the 
Army and Navy or Marine Corps when appointed or elected to 
a public office, or whenever the President shall appoint them 
to office by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
That is what section 6 provides. It does not apply to those 
two classes of men. The Clerk of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs does not come within either of these two exceptions. 
Gen. Marshall does not come within these exceptions, nor does 
the man in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, nor the 
man working at Philadelphia, or the 20 or 25 others. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the fault is not so much with these men, 
although I insist that patriotism would tell these men to get on 
the firing line for their country instead of seeking to get private 
or public jobs. I hope the time will come when there will be a 
military and a naval committee appointed in this House that 
will have the nerve and the strength to back it up, to remodel, 
remold, and revamp all of our retired list and not to permit 
our officers of the Army and Navy to retire before they reach 
the age of 70 years. Last summer two Army men in the very 
prime of life, graduates of West Point, long before they reached 
the age of 64, were permitted to retire and hire themselves to 
private manufacturers making powder and other munitions of 
war, no doubt at an enormous salary. They are now drawing, 
at the expense of the people, a large salary as retired officers. 
It cost the people of the country between $50,000 and $60,000 
to educate them. Mr. Speaker, it is unjust to the people to 
permit these men to retire before they reach the proper age 
and accept private employment. A Member of the House said 
to me yesterday, “Oh, Cox, that is a little thing, I would not 
mention it.“ Little! Let me say to you gentlemen that the 
$315,000,000 that is to be raised by taxation is not paid in 
lump sums by the taxpayers, but it is paid in small amounts. 
I hope, when these conferees meet, that amendment 89 will not 
come back to this House in the shape in which it is now written. 

I said the other day that it made an addition of 82 new rear 
admirals. If I am wrong, criticise Victor Blue and not myself, 
because he is the man who figured it out for me and told me 
there were 82 new rear admirals provided for in this amend- 
ment. d 

Mr. BRITTEN. WiN the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. COX. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Surgeon Gen. Blue is not in the Navy. 

Mr. COX. Well, Victor Biue is the man who figured it out 
for me; he is in the Navy, no doubt about that. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to one other amend- 
ment, It is the amendment relating to the Charleston Navy 
Yard. I think every Secretary of the Navy for the past 20 
years, with one exception, has recommended the abandonment 
of the Charleston Navy Yard for the purpose of building big 
battleships in it. Even Capt. Hobson, of Alabama, whom we 
all thought crazy on the question of a big Navy; but we are 
out Hobsoning Hobson in this navy yard proposition. The 
last session of Congress in which he was a Member he vig- 
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orously opposed the enlargement of this navy yard; and this 
is the report of every naval constructor who knows anything 
about the building of battleships, that big battleships can not 
be built in this navy yard because of the shallowness of the 
water; and yet there is an amendment which appropriates 
$1,085,000 for the enlargement of this navy yard. We had 
just as well pour this money into. the Atlantic Ocean for all the 
good it will do as to undertake to equip this navy yard to build 
big battleships in. Mr. Speaker, I am for an honest increase in 
preparedness of our Navy, because I know it is the first line 
of defense of any nation, but I am opposed to the “ deadwood 
and graft” in this bill. Every dollar of it ought to be cut out 
of here. It is my earnest desire that the House conferees will 
see to it that every Senate amendment agreed to will bring 
the people a hundred cents worth of preparedness in return. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. The question is on the request of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT]. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have three 
minutes, or five minutes, 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] have five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I believe in the first line of 
defense, the Navy. I am in harmony with the Senate amend- 
ments that would speed the construction of battleships and 
cruisers and necessary auxiliaries. It will cost something, yes. 
I should be glad if in administration and legislation we could 
have legislation that will bring the men to operate the Navy, 
not only officers but seamen. We have not enough now to man 
the ships we have. I trust that conditions will be taken into 
consideration. Having said that much I shall not object to 
this bill going to conference, but I want to say to you that 
from a hasty examination of this bill in my judgment there 
are millions of dollars to be appropriated, unless the con- 
ferees may lop off the matters that will not aid the preparation 
of the first line of defense. To particularize I will give you 
one, Gentlemen are quite familiar with the Charleston Navy 
ret How many millions of dollars has it cost, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. PADGETT. I think there have been appropriated some- 
thing like six or seven million dollars. 5 

Mr. CANNON. Six or seven million dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the chairman adding to that the three or 
four million put on by the Senate? 

Mr. CANNON. No; I am speaking in the past. Now, then, 
the Charleston Navy Yard has not been utilized, and in my 
judgment, without being an engineer and from inquiry, it 
never will be utilized. For dredging, for a dry dock, there was 
something from a million to a million and a half provided for 
in the Senate amendment to this bill for this navy yard—a 
useless expenditure. I trust the House conferees will not 
agree to this amendment, but there are real improvements that 
should be agreed to. 

Take Pensacola. I believe it is "tended to be made a prin- 
cipal aviation station. I have nothing to criticize, but we must 
leave to the conferees the selection of the proper site. We 
need aviation. Now, if we are going loony about anything in 
these matters it is the scientific commissions. We have a Bu- 
reau of Standards at Washington that has a world-wide repu- 
tation, and a great deal of money has been expended upon it. 
It is doing a great work. Why, under the leadership of Ad- 
miral—I believe that was his title—Melville, in 1896, an ex- 
perimental engineering station was created at Annapolis. I 
have no reason to criticize it. I presume it does good work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 

ired. 
ag BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Illinois may be given 5 additional minutes; would the gen- 
tleman like 5 or 10? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, well, if I could get 10—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER] asks unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. That is at Annapolis. Now this bill curries, 
page 149, for maintenance of engineering station at Annapolis, 
$105,000, for the coming fiscal year. We have war colleges, 
naval colleges, engineering stations, here, there, yonder. I 
believe expenditures for further plants will be money thrown 
away. We have more plants now than can be utilized. Mr. 
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Speaker, I especially call attention to Senate amendment 68, 
on page 45 of the bill, for experimental and research laboratory, 
to be located at the city of Washington, at a cost not exceeding 
$2,000,000 on land owned by the Government. 

I believe and charge that this is a useless expenditure and will 
duplicate work now being done at many stations owned by the 
Government. The Senate amendment is hitched on to a pro- 
vision in the bill as it passed the House and was subject to a 
point of order, being legislation on a general appropriation 
bill under the rules of the House, but escaped the point of order 
by a special rule making it in order without any consideration 
whatever in the House of Representatives 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr, CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. That provision that it should be placed at 
Washington was offered in the Senate and was adopted upon 
the motion of Senator GALLINGER. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care who offered it; it passed. 

Mr. PADGETT. And the House conferees will give due con- 
sideration to it in the conference committee. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care upon whose motion it passed, 
hut we are rich in naval stations and navy yards, war col- 
leges and scientific and engineering plants. What we need, in 
my opinion, is real work for defense without further squander- 
ing money upon useless navy yards and plants. 

I wish to emphasize my belief that we are rich.in engineering 
nbility in both the Army and the Navy. We have places in 
which to house them, and if they are to be efficient, as you create 
new buildings, together with new commissions to be created in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, you take from the 
plants that exist in order to man the new ones. So I could run 
along here through these amendments. And I say that if this 
was being considered in the Committee of the, Whole House on 
the state of the Union, or if it had been considered last Janu- 
ary, when this bill should have been reported, under the five- 
minute rule, we could have had intelligent discussion and con- 
sideration of the bill. 

It is said in the public prints—I do not know whether it is so 
or not, but if it is not, any gentleman can deny it—that the 
decree has gone forth by your President—and he is my Presi- 
dent, and the President of all of us—that this bill is to be 
agreed to without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing ofa 
“t” in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will say to the gentleman that I have never 
heard anything of that kind. 

Mr. CANNON. I have read it in the public prints, and I was 
credulous enough to believe that it might be true, when I knew 
that so far as the Democratic Party is concerned in this House 
and in the Senate, when the President of the United States 
directs legislation, although yo may resort to profane swearing 
in the cloakrooms, it is written into law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the gentleman understand that the 
report from the White House relates only to the building pro- 
gram in the bill? 

Mr. CANNON. I do not understand that it was so stated. I 
am for the cruisers and battleships and necessary auxiliaries 
for the first line of defense. The “busy bees” will get in their 
work all along the line to make pork-barrel legislation and ap- 
propriation. ‘Talk about the pork-barrel river and harbor bill! 
In my judgment, from the hasty examination of pork barrels 
proposed in this bill, it makes the river and harbor bill respect- 
able, 

Now, that is all I want to say. You ask me if I antagonize it? 
No. I say, again, I am for the battleships and the cruisers and 
necessary auxiliaries for the first line of defense, upon which 
we must depend, and I have made these remarks with the de- 
sire—I can scarcely say the expectation—that useless items in 
the bill may be cut out in conference. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman rise? è 

Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent that I may address 
the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the con- 
ferees of the House will see that the Members of the House 
get an opportunity to vote at least on the building program and 
on the personnel increase embodied in this bill as sent over by 
the Senate; and I say that for this reason, namely, that the 
increases in this bill as passed by the Senate are very largely 
in accord with the amendments offered by the Republican side, 
the minority of the House, during the five-minute debate on 
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the bill. The minority contended all along for 8 ships tis 
year. We also desired 8 ships the next year—a 16 first-Jim 
ship program that would put our Navy in second place as quick 
as possible, at the hands of the present Congress; 8 ships ths 
session and 8 ships next session. The amendment offered at the 
time by my friend from Massachusetts and colleague on tie 
committee [Mr. Rozserrs] provided for the personnel increas, 
or substantially what the Senate bill now provides. They wee 
defeated, it is true, in the House, but I think on matters so ie 
portant as the personnel increase and the building program 
designated in the bill they at least should come back to the 
House and be voted on. The small- navy“ men, so called, un 
the House are in favor of a vote. They represent certain eae 
stituencies who desire to know where their Members stand n 
Congress. The so-called “ big-navy ” men have certain consti 
uencies who desire to know where they stand on this bill; ami 
I am more or less reliably assured by our conferees on the com 
mittee that the House will have an opportunity to vote on thes 
sections in the bill. 

My good friend from Indiana [Mr. Cox] a few moments ag 
criticized certain Navy and Army officers who are drawing per 
sions and who are on some Government pay roll, He indicate 
that these gentlemen, with their good health and their know 
edge which the country has paid to give them, should insist ar 
going back into the military service. He knows just as well 3 
you and I do that they can not go back in the service if them 
wanted to. They have been retired for specific reasons, ant 
now they are giving the Government the best that is in them, 
and for which the Government has in part paid. He refers w 
an expenditure of $50,000 or $60,000 for educating these mem 
In our wildest dreams in committee we have never understoo® 
it cost that much to educate a man at Annapolis. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] referred to the 
Charleston Navy Yard, and that recalls to my mind that most of 
the good amendments provided in this bill by the Senate were 
minority amendments offered on the floor of this House and 
defeated. Of course, no amendment was offered by us to im- 
prove the Charleston Navy Yard. The Senate has appropriateé 
a million for dry-dock extensfon there. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not believe for a moment that 
the House conferees will yield on that Charleston Navy Yaré 
appropriation? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think they will. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not think they ought to do so? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; I do not think they ought to do so. 

Mr. COX. I quite agree with the gentleman on that. Evem 
Capt. Hobson in his wildest dreams of a big Navy openly 
fought the Charleston Navy Yard the last session he was here 

Mr. KELLE Does the gentleman also notice that the Sen- 
ate struck out the provision authorizing a commission to study 
the Atlantic seaboard with a view of determining a suitable base 
south of Cape Hatteras? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; I have observed that. 

Mr. KELLEY. Which seems to indicate that it is their inten- 
tion to make Charleston that base. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will say to my colleague on the committee 
[Mr. KELLEY] that there is no question about what the House 
and Senate intend to do with the Charleston Navy Yard. It 
will be made a big-ship yard. That is perfectly evident in this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
I may proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Here is what occurred on the Charleston 
yard appropriation. Not before the entire Committee on Naval 
Affairs was the matter discussed, but it was discussed in the 
subcommittee, and a matter of $175,000 was put in the bill in 
the House for dredging the Cooper River. 

Now, anybody who knows anything about the Charleston yard 
knows that you will have to spend anywhere from $75,000 to 
$175,000 a year in keeping the silt out of the Cooper River. . 
Otherwise its depth will decrease to 6 or 7 feet. You can not 
get a rowboat up there. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Hli- 


The time of the gentleman from 


nois yield to the gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. BRITTEN. In a moment. Now, what has the Senate 
done? We appropriated $175,000 to dredge the Cooper River, 
and I snid at that time that this was merely a step in the direc- 
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tion of making the Charleston yard a battleship yard. I was 
laughed down by the members of the committee, and they said, 
“Oh, no; we are only going to improve the Cooper River.” 

What occurred on the Senate side? A million dollars is pro- 
posed for extending the dry dock. What does that mean? It 
means that they are going to make a battleship yard out of the 
Charleston Navy Yard, that has been laughed at and scoffed at 
by every naval expert in the history of our Government. I say 
that advisedly. I defy any man on the floor of this House to 
find any expert advice indicating that the Charleston yard will 
make a reasonable battleship yard. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Has it not been recommended for abandonment by 
several Secretaries of the Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; it has been repeatedly recommended 
for abandonment. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. In a moment. It can now be used to ad- 
vantage as a base for destroyers and light-draft vessels; but 
when you talk of making the Charleston Navy Yard a battleship 
yard, when without dredging there is but 6 or 7 feet of water, 
then you are running into an expense of from $75,000 to $250,000 
annually for dredging alone for all time to come. Another item 
of $200,000 for a foundry indicates clearly the intention to make 
that a battleship yard. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will you kindly tell your authority for the 
statement that it would cost from $75,000 to $175,000 a year 
to dredge the channel? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes; Admiral Stanford's testimony, con- 
tained in the hearings. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman is mistaken about the 
amounts. I am not saying that I am for or against, but the 
gentleman’s figures are entirely wrong. 

Mr. WHALEY. Let me give the gentleman the figures. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will yield to the gentleman as soon as I 
answer his question. When the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
the dredging of the Charleston yard. At one time the appro- 
propriation of $20,000. That is the regulation appropriation for 
the dredging of the Charleston Yard. At one time the appro- 
priation was not made, and the silt came in, and within a few 
months you had only 7 feet of water in front of the yard. 

Mr. WHALEY. As a matter of fact, only $12,000 has been 
appropriated for dredging the silt, and not more than $9,000 was 
ever expended, and that ineluded the dredging in the pier slips 
at the torpedo station, as well as at the mouth of the dock where 
the silt accumulates. It has cost only $9,000 to run the dredge 
the whole year. The place the gentleman is speaking of with 
reference to the silt is in the mouth of dock—— 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am not talking about the silt in the dock—— 

Mr. WHALEY. The gentleman is talking about the silt in 
the mouth of the dock. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Directly south of the dock. 
the dock. 

Mr. WHALEY. As a matter of fact, does not the gentleman 
know that it is not the silt in the river at all, but the water 
flowing over the mud banks south and north of the dock where 
there are no concrete walls that causes the trouble? That mat 
ter has been thrashed out here time and time again, and if the 
gentleman has not the knowledge he can find it by reading 
Admiral Edward's report (S. Doc. 957, 63d Cong., 3d sess.) 
that it is true; 89.000 for dredging covers all at the yard— 
slips, dock, ete. In the Philadelphia yard and other yards it 
costs vastly more to carry on the dredging than it does at the 
Charleston yard. y 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I proceed for a couple of 
minutes more in order to answer this question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Speaker, 
has refreshed my memory as to the amount. I asked Admiral 
Stanford, who was before the committee, how much it would 
cost to keep the Cooper River open for heavier draft vessels, on 
the assumption that the shortening and widening of that tor- 
pedo-boat pier, originally intended for light-draft vessels and 
finally made larger for heavy-draft vessels, presaged a battle- 
ship yard down there. The record here is very plain. It will 
show that Admiral Stanford said that $75,000 would be required 
annually. 


That is not in 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHALEY. Does not the gentleman know that the east 
end of the torpedo pier which has just been erected—the river 
end of it—is in 33 feet of water at low tide? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman tell the House whether 
that is a torpedo pier or a big ship pier? 

Mr. WHALEY. It is a torpedo pier; but Admiral Stanford, 
for whose opinion I have not much respect, although the gentle- 
man seems to quote him, made it a torpedo and battleship pier, 
and under his direction of the Bureau of Yards and Docks the 
plans and specifications were made and executed. He alone is 
responsible for the pier being the length it is and the mismanage- 
ment in its erection. A battleship can dock in the outer wall; 
torpedo. boats berth in the basin. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Now, the truth of the matter is that originally 
the House appropriated for a 1,600-foot torpedo pier; but after 
Josephus Daniels became Secretary of the Navy, on March 4 or 5, 
1913, two days later correspondence was started, probably on the 
advice of some distinguished gentleman at the other end of this 
Capitol, and that 1,600-foot pier was cut down to about 400 feet. 
A short, heavy pier for big ships. Is not that true? 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BRITTEN. In order to accommodate heavy ships 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The time of the gentleman has 


expired. Á 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes, in order that I 
may give him some accurate information, which he sadly lacks. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho de- 
mands the regular order. 

Mr. WHALEY. I should like to give the gentleman a little 
information, of which he is in need. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
[Mr. Becnanxan] asks unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I acquiesced, as 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, in an 
expenditure, provided in the House naval bill, of more than 
$100,000,000 more than is necessary at this time to be expended 
for the Navy. I did this believing that by so doing I was 
saving the people fifty or sixty millions of dollars; but now the 
Senate has increased it to $315,000,000. I am convinced that 
instend of increasing the expenditures for the Navy they should 
be diminished, for the reason That any possible foes of the 
United States are engaged to the limit of their resources, and 
when this European war ends will have their resources so 
exhausted that, when they have time to reason sanely, they 
will not permit themselves to be involved in another war in the 
next 50 years. 

On Tuesday I objected to unanimous consent to the conferees 
being appointed. I did so for the purpose of delay. I realize 
how weak and ineffeetusl my efforts are going to be to defeat 
this most infamous outrage being committed on the people of 
America. I felt, however, that I wanted in some way to 
exercise some influence somewhere that it might attract the 
attention of the peace-loving people of the country, so that they 
might be aroused to exercise an infiuence to stop this raid on 
the Government Treasury. I will say, however, that I do not 
expect to be able to accomplish this. We have now under con- 
sideration in another body the Army appropriation bill, which 
will also be increased, because these vicious influences ure 
working for this unnecessary expenditure. In fact. the expend- 
iture of the money is the least harm in it. This thing is being 
advocated for the purpose of blinding the people to the real 
issue and the real interest of the people to-day. This system 
wants to continue its plunder in the way of abnormally high 
prices. It does not want the attention of the people attracted 
to that, so the columns of the papers are being kept full of war 
and of this preparedness agitation. What I say will probably 
have no effect upon the Members of this body, but it may go 
out over the country to people who will give sober and sane 
thought to the fact that this military-preparedness propaganda 
that is going on in this country is not desired for the protec- 
tion of this country by the real promoters down behind it— 
the invisible power that has brought it to the front. That 


power does not want it for the protection of this country against 
any foreign enemy, but it is going to be used against the work- 
ing people of this country; and if the great leaders of the 
American labor movement to-day are going to continue to per- 
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mit their activities to be chloroformed and are going to 
acquiesce: in this by inactivity against it, they will be rudely 
awakened. Perhaps.it will not be a-year when. this mobilization 
of the National Guard throughout the country will have its 
real purpose disclosed in case, forsooth, the railroad: men of the 
country find it necessary to go on strike to enforce the reason- 
able and just demand which) they are making at this time. I 
warn the laboring: people of this country to give thought to 
this question and see whether it does. not appeal to them— 
that there may be danger in this militarism that seems to have 
made almost everybody mad: It seems that both in high places 
and low places this military hydrophobism has been effective; 
and all I can do is to keep in peace with my own conscience, 
exercise my influence the best I can, and contribute my little, 
weak effort to stop this most infamous and malicious outrage 
that has been: committed on the people of America. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to-day to make any fur- 
ther objections in regard to this bill. I have in a way accom- 
plished the purpose that I had in mind; and while I did think 
about making further objection and: perhaps make it necessary 
to have. u quorum here, 1 have decided not to do so, on account 
of the inconvenience to which it might put some Members of 
the House: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Monracus), The time of 
the gentleman has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 
from, Wyoming, [Mr.. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to speak for five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. The gentleman: from Wyoming: 
asks: unanimous, consent to speak for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr: Speaker, some of us, with considerable 
mental reservation, voted for the naval bill as it passed: the 
House. We doubted the wisdom of some of the legislation placed 
in the bill in the House. I doubted the wisdom of a part of the 
building program.. It seemed to me that it was quite large 
enough all along the line, and unnecessarily’ large in some re- 
spects. Yet I desired to vote for the naval bill, which provides 
for our defenses upon the high seas, and without regard to my 
objections to certain features of the bill I did vote for it. The 
bill has gone to another body. The legislation we placed on it 
has been made the reason or excuse for much additional legisla- 
tion, some of which, if it be parliamentary to say so, may be 
best characterized as scandalous. The enormous increase in the 
building program is coupled with a three-year building pro- 
gram, as though in the excitement of to-day we feared the sober 
judgment of next year; and therefore were endeavoring to 
pledge the country to something that a year from now we might 
not approve of. In this condition of affairs those who feel as I 
do would naturally prefer to have these matters discussed in 
the House and thrashed out here in Committee of the Whole. 
I would vote for the conference report on the naval bill, even 
though it contained some items of legislation and appropria- 
tion I did not approve, if the House had been given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on these items separately. If, however, no oppor- 
tunity is given us to vote on these objectionable items and they 
are retained by the conferees, some of us will feel under the neces- 
sity of voting against the conference report. 

But I realize the necessity of getting this bill into conference. 
I have confidence in the conferees. I realize that the majority 
of the conferees may not hold the views that I do in regard to 
all these matters, but I have confidence in their desire to do. the 
right thing, in their knowledge of the situation, and of their 
desire to meet what they believe to be the views of the House 
and the needs of the service In connection with our Naval Estab- 
lishment. Therefore I shall not object to the bill going to con- 
ference, hoping, however, that if the conferees find that the 
Senate is insistent upon some of the legislation, and upon some 
of the appropriations that so very greatly exceed and vary 
from the provisions of the House bill, before the conferees 
yield they will give the House an opportunity to vote on those 
questions, 

I realize that the conferees can make no definite promise. I 
am not disposed to ask them to make any such promise. I 
do hope, however, that before this enormous continuous pro- 
gram shall be yielded to, before this legislation, much of it 
questionable, is written into law, if that shouldgbe the unfor- 
tunate outcome, we at least shall have the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the judgment of the House upon these various matters 


separately and in detail. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
The gentle- 


consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MONTAGUE). 

man from Illinois asks unanimous consent to extend his re> 

marks in the Record: Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN.. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
for five minutes. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois: 
asks: unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the rules of the House, in the main, 
are based on long experience, and in a general way advan- 
tageous in securing good legislation; and usually a departure 
from the rules, while the occasion may seem appropriate at the 
time, often leads to difficulties unseen when the departure is: 
first taken. 

We passed the naval appropriation bill in the House under a 
rule—a rule which took it out from under the rules of the House, 
and which prevented consideration of the Items which were in 
the bill, and which introduced into the naval bill many matters 
which could never have gotten into the bill under the ordinary 
rules of the House. We made a departure from tlie old well- 
settled rules in reference to legislation on appropriation bills, 
and we did it with some degree of innocence, idly dreaming at 
the time that we could go as far as we desired and then stop. 
We put some items in the appropriation: bill which we had some 
hesitation about. It comes back to us from the Senate with 
fifty-odd pages of amendments, most of them on matters that 
never have received any consideration whatever in the House, 
and have not received any consideration to speak of, at this 
session of Congress, at least, in the Commitee on: Naval Affairs. 
They comprise matters of great importance. 

Now, human nature is human nature; it has not been changed 
materially for a good many thousand years, and is not likely 
to be in our day. The men in the Navy are devoted to their 
country’s service. They are willing to fight and die for the 
honor of our country, equally willing to fight and die for its 
protection. But when it comes to legislation which affects them 
personally they are like other human beings; they will get the 
best of it if they ean, not because they are designedly taking 
advantage of the Government but because they look at it in this 
way: They are interested, and when they have written a naval’ 
bill there have always been things in the bill which most of us 
womg not be for, purely in the interest of the officers in the 
avy. 

There never will be a more conspicuous example in the history 
of this country than there will be in this naval bill) when it is: 
signed and becomes a law. There is no way out of it. When: 
we decided to pass the naval bill under a special: rule, making 
everything in order which the Committee on Naval Affairs had 
put in the bill, we opened the door so wide that it is impossible: 
to close it. The Senate added provisions to the billi that nobedy 
in the House knows anything about, and, in my judgment, nobody 
in the Senate knows very much about them. They were written: 
by somebody connected: with the Naval Establishment, and in- 
serted as an easy matter in the Senate because they said it goes 
to conference and will receive consideration there. When the 
distinguished conferees meet it will be impossible for finite 
minds to understand all of these intricate subjects in the space 
of time they will have before them. They have to dispose 
of matters about which they know little upon somebody’s say so, 
and the say so is some one who is personally interested. I am 
lin favor of sending the bill to conference. I think it is better 
to have it before the conferees long enough for them to try 
and find out something about it rather than to have it floating 
around the House with no one studying the subject. But I have 
no confidence im this method of legislation. All of these things 
that are of a special nature ought to come before the House in 
individual bills, where they can receive the consideration of the: 
House. [Applause.] And where we have an opportunity to: 
protect the Government. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr: Frnnrs). The question is 
on agreeing to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee 
IMr. Pavezrr]. Is there objection? 

There was no: objection: 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. PADGETT, 
Mr. Tarsorr, Mr. ESrorix ar, Mr. Burrus, and Mr. Roserrs: of 
Massachusetts. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. COX. Mr: Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAIIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I present a confer- 
‘ence report upon the bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national 
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park in the Territory of Hawali, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the conference report may be considered at this time with- 
out its being printed under the rule and laying over for a day. 
The reason I ask that is that the Senate has receded from the 
amendment that it made, and there is nothing else in dispute. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will make a state- 
ment in reference to it, or permit me to do so, I will state that 
this is the Hawaiian National Park bill in which the House 
placed n provision limiting the appropriations authorized in the 
future to not exceeding $10,000 a year. The Senate, through 
inadvertence, agreed to an amendment striking out that limita- 
tion. ‘ 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN. The conferees have receded from that amend- 
ment striking out the limitation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the bill is in the identical 
form in which it passed the House. 

Mr. MANN. Aud it contains a limitation on the appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. This is a bill for the Hawaiian National Park, 
which the House passed. The Senate agreed to the bill, but 
added an amendment. The House placed upon the bill a provi- 
sion limiting the authorization of appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the park, I believe, to $10,000 a year. The Senate 
agreed to an amendment striking that out, apparently, if one 
may judge, thinking that it was an appropriation of $10,000 
instead of a limitation. 

Mr. COX. I was misinformed in my own mind in respect to 
it. I had in mind that this was a general park bill. 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
conference report on the bill H. R. 9525, notwithstanding the 
rule that it shall be printed in the Recorp and lay over for a 
day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ference report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1050). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9525) to establish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii, 
having met, after full and free conference agree to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its insistence upon its amendment 
striking out the following in lines 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 on page 
8 of said bill: 

“Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance, super- 
vision, and improvement of said park in excess of $10,000 
annually shall be made unless the same shall have first been 
expressly authorized by law; and.” 


The Clerk will report the con- 


Scorr FERRIS, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

IRVINE L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JOHN F. SHA¥FnRoTH, 

Jno. W. KERN, 

Mires POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeirg votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national park 
in the Territory of Hawaii, submit the following statement ex- 
plaining the effect of the action agreed upon: 

There was only one amendment made in the Senate, which 
provided for the striking out of the limit of the annual appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the park. The Senate receded 
from that amendment and accepted the bill as it passed the 
House, consequently there is nothing further left to consider 
and the bill remains identically as it passed the House, 

Scotr FERRIS, 

Epwanp T. TAYLOR, 

Irvine L. LENROOT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
STEAMSHIP “AROLINE.” 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that Senate bill 6375, to 


authorize the changing of the name of the steamship Aroline, 


on the Speaker’s desk be laid before the House, and that it 
be passed in lieu of a similar House bill on the House Calendar. * 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
House Senate bill 6875, which the Clerk will report, there being 
a similar bill on the House Calendar. 
The Clerk read as follows: ) 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby 
authorized and directed, upon the e of the owner, the Pacific 
Alaska Navigation Co., of Portland, Me., to change the name of the 
steamship Axrolinc, official No. 211426. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Saturday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to state that on Monday next in the city of New York 
Mr. Hughes is to be notified officially of his nomination for the 
Presidency. I suggest to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that on Saturday he ask to have the House adjourn over until 
the following Tuesday, or perhaps Wednesday. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that it is my intention to ask on Saturday that the 
House adjourn over until Wednesday, and I may as well do 
that now. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in addition 
to my other request, that when the House adjourns on Satur- 
day it adjourn to meet on the following Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina modifies his request and asks unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Satur- 
day next, and that when it adjourns on Saturday next it ad- 
journ to meet on the following Wednesday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CLINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
5 my remarks in the Record on the subject of labor legisla- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of the 
occasion of our recent trip to Niagara. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp upon the subject of a visit to Niagara. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by publish- 
ing therein a list of antisocialist books. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing therein a list 
of books for socialism and against socialism, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Loxpox] and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHN- 
son] ask unanimous consent to publish in the Recorp a list of 
books, both pro and con, upon the subject of socialism. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that these re- 
quests are coupled together. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gen- 
tleman from New York to reserve the right to object to the re- 
quest of the gentieman from Washington. 

Mr. LONDON. I did not rise to object, Mr. Speaker. 1 
thought the request had been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the question is on the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washington. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not like to object to these things, but I do not see how any 

can be accomplished. 

Mr. CANNOX. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pub- 
lish a list of about 50 antisocialist books in the Recoxp. The 
reason for the request is this: Children throughout the country 
are being asked from day to day to debate the question of 
socialism. They go to the public libraries in all of the towns 
of from 5,000 inhabitants up, to get literature upon the subject. 
and although they do not know it, they discover that the 
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Socialist Party has placed from 20 to 50 books in these Ifbrartes 
at its expense, advocating socialism, and some of them explain- 
ing anarchism. The children are unable to take out anti- 
socialist books. Even the library directors are unable 

Mr. COX. That shows the Socialists are on the job; now let 
the other fellow get on the job. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am trying to give the other 
fellow a chance to get on the job. 

Mr. COX. But at public expense, and I shall object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

Mr. BLACKMON, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Would it be in order for those gentlemen 
who desire to speak to be allowed to speak during days when 
the House is in recess? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Would it be in order to allow those gen- 
tlemen who desire to speak to do so during the time we are in 
recess; for instance, to-morrow? Would it be in order to allow 
those gentlemen who want to make so many remarks to come 
here and speak to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not, when 
the House is not in session. Without objection, the bill H. R. 
16647, the corresponding House bill to the Senate bill just 
passed, will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This being unanimous-consent 
day, the Clerk will report the first bill. 


SECTION 20, ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 


The first business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 653) to amend section 20 of an act to 
regulate commerce, to prevent overissues of securities by car- 
riers, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, some gentlemen want to be heard 
on this bill, and I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objeetion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 
Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, that is agreeable to me. 


SPRINGS, STREAMS, AND WATER HOLES ON PUBLIC LANDS IN THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1851) providing for the discovery, development, 
and protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States in the State of 
California, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and 
for the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and 
monuments locating the same. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bill does not look right to me at all, or the report does not 
look right. Now, there is a provision in the gentleman's bin 
I have not got it before me at this time, but it is in my files— 
and I ask the gentleman in charge of this bill whether or not 
the language in the bill is broad enough to permit the Secretary 
of the Interior to provide fountains, pumps, and employ persons 
at all these places for the purpose of furnishing water? 

Mr. RAKER. That is not the real purpose of the bill. 

Mr. COX. But is not the language broad enough for that? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, those who have given the matter thought 
do not believe that. 

Mr. COX. What is the gentleman’s construction; he is the 
nuthor of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. No; this bill comes from the department, but 
Senator Worxs has given the matter much consideration, and 
it passed the Senate, and the House committee amended it so as 
to limit it, hoping to give a starter upon this most valuable 
work. The people in the Western States, to which this bill 
applies, out on these deserts, who have seen and had some 
personal experience, believe, and I think the gentleman would 
believe, that a knowledge of these water holes ought to be had, 
and I think if the gentleman knew all the circumstances of the 
case that he would be strongly in favor of the bill. The water 
holes and places where water can be had should be marked 


so the traveling public might reap the benefit of such designa- 
tion and marking. 

Mr. COX. No doubt there are hardships out there, like in 
my country and everywhere else; if it is not a question of water 
it is something else. Now, I call the gentleman’s attention to 
page 2, section 1, to this language: 


Also to provide convenient and ready means, apparatus, mgar lances 
by which water "ay be brought to the earth’s surface at 4 water 
boles for the use of such persons. 


Now, is not that language broad enough for the Secretary of 
the Interior to fix fountains if he wanted to do so, or sink a 
well, or put a pump in there, and employ some persons to stay 
there to look after it? What is the gentleman’s construction of 
that language? 

Mr. RAKER. At many of those places a hydraulic ram can 
be put in that will raise the water in a tank, and many places 
can be walled up with cement so the water can be used. Where 
it can not be, of course, if the travel justifies it, a pump could 
be put in. No men stay there; it is simply a means of raising 
the water so that people can go there and use the pump or 
whatever it is. A good many lives would be saved at a very 
little expense. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman says a good many lives could be 
saved. I have read the report, which seems to be very volu- 
ne and it does not say that many lives have been lost out 

ere. 

Mr. RAKER. The report is very modest and very short. If 
the gentleman was familiar with the history of the past 20 
years, he would be astounded 

Mr. COX. I see the Secretary of the Interior was in favor 
of increasing the amount to $25,000 and the committee put it 
in $10,000. It will not hit the Senate Chamber until that 
amount is raised to $25.000. When you embark upon this kind 
of legislation I can see the finish of it, and at the end of four or 
five years we will be expending a great many thousands of dol- 
lars in this kind of work. ; 

Mr. RAKER. At these places at which they are trying to 
locate to get-the proper results on the proper domain, where 
once established, the public will take charge of it and all these 
expenses will be paid and it will be a great development. 

Mr. COX. If the time ever was when any State, county, or 
municipality took charge of anything that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had undertaken to do, I have never been able to find it. 

Mr. RAKER. I will say to the gentleman we are expending 
out in these Western States for the improvement of travel upon 
the public highways. 

Mr. COX. That is exactly what I think. The States ought to 
do this. 

Mr. RAKER. They can not doit. It is on the public domain. 
Give the Secretary of the Interior a chance to start this work 
with this modest sum, and good results will come from ft. 

Mr. COX. I would not object to this present appropriation 
of $10.000. That in itself is a little sum and does not amount 
to much. But I have seen these little 810.000 propositions start 
here time and again, and in a few years multiplied many times, 
And if this language is not stricken out, and I am given posi- 
tive assurance that it will stay out, the bill will not go through 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RAKER. So far as I am concerned, I will consent to 
striking it out. I do not think the appropriation will be in- 
creased. I think we are willing to take that appropriation. 

Mr. COX. I am sure the gentleman is, but I read in the 
Secretary’s report here the following: 

S would therefore emphasize the recommendations of the 2 

bi 0055 to this subject and suggest that section 2 of the 
22 R. 242) be so amended as to authorize the expen — of 
000 for the contemplated worth 

55 have at least grounds to justify me in believing that this 
bill, as quick as it gets to 

Mr. RAKER. They have only given $10,000. They have not 
made it a continued appropriation. This work has not been 
done. And I want to say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
this not only applies to the West. but thousands of people are 
traveling over this country to develop it, and it is a resource to 
this country and gives a chance to develop. 

Mr. COX. Well, I think the Government has been generous 
in developing its resources. 

Mr. RAKER. It is your land. 

Mr. COX. It has been.generous in its Reclamation Service, 
in the good-roads bill, and In everything else. Now, I can 
not, as I stated a moment ago, stand for this language in this 
bill unless I am given the assurance that if the bill goes to 
conference this language will stay out of it. 

Mr. RAKER. What particular language? 
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Mr. COX. The language found in lines 10, 11, 12, and part of 
line 13. 

Mr. RAKER. I have no objection to the gentleman striking 
it out if you give unanimous consent to its going to conference. 

Mr. COX. What assurance am I going to get 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to see the principle started, and I 
am willing to do what I can to get the benefit of proper legisla- 
tion, and if a few words would defeat the bill, let us strike 
them out, and get what we can and develop so far as possible. 

Mr. COX. I do not know whether the gentleman gets my 
position or not. I want to know whether or not when this bill 
goes to conference and comes back here this amendment is 
going to be put back in here? 

Mr. RAKER. I will do what I can with the conferees and be- 
fore the House, to the effect that they had better leave it out 
rather than defeat the bill. 

Mr. COX. I understand that. For the present, Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill remain on the calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed without preju- 
dice, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MINING FOR METALLIFEROUS MINERALS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 12426, to authorize mining for ~etalliferous 
minerals on Indian reservations in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I regard this as a rather important bill, applying to millions of 
acres of Indian land, and is one that I think should not be con- 
sidered on the Unanimous Consent Calendar because of its very 
importance. 

` Mr. HAYDEN. If there was any other way of obtaining con- 
sideration, I would not have put it on that calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s committee will be called 
in due season, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not think it will be called in this Con- 
gress; and if there is anything in the bill that the gentleman 
does not understand and on which he would like explanation, I 
will be glad to enlighten him on the matter. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Of course, we are seeking by this bill to 
appropriate the lands of Indians, as far as leasing for 50 years 
is concerned, 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am frying to establish a system of leases 
for metalliferous minerals on Indian reservations in order that 
the Indian may get some benefit out of his land, and in order, 
on the other hand, that there may be a development of the min- 
eral resources of the reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the term of the lease is very long. 
It is virtually appropriating the Indian land. The term is 50 
years, and it seems an unusually long time to tie up the un- 
allotted lands of Indians where they have no say during the 
term of the lease. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman will remember that when we 
discussed the water-power and other bills here it was gener- 
ally thought that a 50-year term was a proper term for leases 
where there was a large risk in the business. There is no 
enterprise into which a man can enter in which there is more 
risk than in metalliferous mining. I adopted that term be- 
cause I thought it was the opinion of the House that the term 
should be 50 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being, I object. But if the 
gentleman will ask to have it passed over without prejudice, I 
will not object. In less than two weeks we will have another 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Starrorp] objects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12999) extending the time for the completion 
of the bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas 
& Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn.” 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the chairman of the committee how far advanced 
is the work of construction on this bridge? This act seeks to 
extend the time of construction. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand it is very far advanced. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that if we are going to 
act upon the committee substitute, it should be reported instead 
of the original bill. I ask unanimous consent that the substi- 
tute be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the substitute proposed by the 
committee be read in lieu of the bill. Is there objection? r 

There was no objection. 

Bybee SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the time for the completion of a bridge 
now in the course of construction across the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., which the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Ter- 
minal Co., its successors or assigns, was authorized to construct. main- 
tain, and operate by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved 
July 20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 23, 1912," be, 
and the same is hereby, extended to the ist day of April, 1917. 

Sne,2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee substitute. 

The question was taken, and the committee substitute was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed aud rend a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Abausox, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Apasson, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill extending the time for the completion.of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled “An act to authorize the Arkansas & Mem- 
phis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,” approved 
August 23, 1912?” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there are several bridge bills on 
the calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. I have them here, all ready. 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be advisable to pass them now. 
It will take only a few minutes. I ask unanimous consent 
that—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I have all 
those bills here ready. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that we first take up 
for disposal the so-called bridge bills on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent that out of their order, 
and immediately following this one, the House take up the 
rest of the bridge bills on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman from 
Georgia all the bills there? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. I have them all here, but I do not 
think they are in the proper order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unanimous Consent Calendar No. 302, I 
believe, is the first one. Then others follow. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think there are one or two there that were 
reported too late to get on this calendar, but I hope they will be 
considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
one, 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED LAKE RIVER, MINN. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16880) granting the consent of Congress to 
the board of supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I noticed in reading the report on this bill that the War Depart- 
ment did not think it necessary for Congress to grant any au- 
thorization, because the stream over which the bridge was 
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authorized is a purely intrastate stream. I would like to The Clerk read as follows: 


inquire of the chairman of the committee what is the policy of 
the committee in reporting bills when the War Department 
virtually recommends adversely to the measure? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, usually when the State has 
authorized it, and that is shown to the committee, we concur 
with the War Department that it is unnecessary. The act of 
1899 provides that the special consent of Congress is not neces- 
sary when the State authorizes it over a stream. But leaving 
that aside, Congress has not divested itself of the power to 
grant it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, Congress is assuming needless 
work when it grants authorization for the construction of a 
bridge when its authority is not required. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This is one of the cases where, under the 
State law, it was stated they were not ready to go to the War 
Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Is it intended by the passage of this bill 
that they will not resort to the authorization of the State for 
the construction of the bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It will not be necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it a good policy 
for the National Government to preempt the authority of the 
States when it is not required? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It does not do that. It does nothing but 
consent, provided the local authorities want a bridge built there. 
We do not authorize them to deal with the local conditions, 
We merely consent, so far as the rights of navigation are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I question the propriety of 
Congress going into that policy, but I shall not object. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We never report a bill unless there is some 
special reason for it—a bill of that sort. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc.. That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the board of supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington County, 
Minn., and thelr. successors and assigns, to construct. maintain, and 
operate a brid, and approaches thereto across the Red Lake River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the section 
line between sections 28 and 29, township 153 north, range 40 west of 


the fifth principal meridian, in the county of Pennington, in the State 
of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 


act to ate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved arch 23, 1906. 
EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 


ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

HRIDGE ACROSS WEST BRANCH SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16334) to authorize the commissioners of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the foot of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming 
County, Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ro it enacted, cte., That the commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., 
and thelr successors in office be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
construct and maintain a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation where Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, 
Lycoming peg 0 Pa., would reach said river, if prolonged southwardly, 
to a point on the south side of said river about 20 rods west of the 
confluence of Mosquito Creek and the said river in the borough of 
Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa., said point being near where a small 
sawmill formerly stood, and where High Street, in the borough of 
Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa., if prolon northwardly, would 
reach said river, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, page 1, line 5, by 
striking out the word “and” after the word “construct” and 
inserting after the word “ maintain” the words “ and operate.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. That ought to be there, Mr. Speaker. It is 
an inadvertence. It ought to be in. ) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from INinois [Mr. MANN]. 


Is there objection? 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Amend, page 1, line 5, by striking out the word “and” after the word 
$ 5 ” and inserting after the word “ maintain“ the words “and 
operate.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will wait until they are all 
finished, and then I will ask to reconsider and lay on the table. 
! 8 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
II. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WEST BRANCH, SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 16604) to authorize the commissioners of Lycoming 
County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, from the 
borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy Creek 
Township, Lycoming County, Pa. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it cnactcd, etc., That the commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., 
and their successors in office, be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or about where the public road or highway 
known as Second Street reaches sald river, near the residence formerly 
owned by John Knorr, now owned by Harvey Smith, in the borough of 
Montgomery, to a point in public rond on the east side of sald river 
about 400 feet northeast of the residence formerly owned by S. B. Menges, 
now e by A. B. Koons, and where sald pene road reaches said 
river In the township of Muncy Creek, county of Lycoming, in the State 
of Vennsylvania, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges oyer navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1900. 

sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WEST BRANCH OF THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PA. 


The next bridge bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the biil (H. R. 16764) to authorize the commissioners of 
Northumberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their 
successors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union 
County, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the commissioners of Northumberland and 
Union Counties, Pa., and their successors in office, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to construct and maintain a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation at or about where Second Street 
in the borough of Watsontown, Northumberland County, Pa., would 
reach sald river if prolonged in a westerly direction to a point on 
the westerly side of said river near where the White Deer Creek dis- 
charges Into the said West Branch of the Susquehanna River in White 
Deer Township, Union County, Pa., in accordance with the pet paar 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” 1 March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend. or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FLINT RIVER, GA. 


The next bridge bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16875) granting the consent of Congress to 
Crisp County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., 
between Crisp and Sumter Counties. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 3 
to Crisp County, Ga., to construct, maintain, and operate a bri and 
approaches thereto across the Flint River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near Huguenins Ferry, in the county of 
Sumter, in the State of Georgia, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


Is there objection? 


expressly reserved. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bridge bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 16912) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county commissioners of Trumbull 
County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning River 
in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it cnacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Mahoning River at R poros suitable to tbe Interests of navigation, at 
or near the city of Warren, in tbe county of Trumbull, in the State 
of Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Ppa 3 lines 8 and 4, strike out the words “the county commis- 
sloners of," 

oe 4, after the word “ Ohio,” insert the words “its successors and 
assigns.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER, N. Y. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, the next bridge bill (H. R. 
16554) is not on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, but it is 
No. 155 on the House Calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 16554) to extend 
the time of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad Corporation 
for the commencement and completion of its bridge across the 
Hudson River, in the State of New York, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the time fot the commencement and com- 

letion of the bridge of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad Corpora- 

n, under the provisions of the act arsed March 13, 1914, be ex- 
tended to and 8 the 13th day of March, 1920. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the words “and including” and insert in 
Meu thereof the words “the 30th day of March, 1918, and.“ 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “ twenty,” Insert the word respectively.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
‘third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. MARYS RIVER, FLA, 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is one other bridge bill, No. 154 on 
the House Calendar, a Senate bill.’ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title of the hill (S. 6242) authorizing the 
counties of Nassau, Fla, and Charlton, Ga., to construct a 
bridge across the St. Marys River between Florida and Georgia, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the cousent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Nassau, Fla., and Charlton, Ga., to bulld, maintain; 
and operate a bridge across the waters of the St. Marys River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Kolars Ferry, 
about 2 miles below the Atlantic Coast Line Railway bridge, between 
the States of Florida and Georgia, in accordance with the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ApaMson, a motion to reconsider the votes 
by which the several bridge bills were passed was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will resume the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar and call the next bill. 

MARCUS A. JORDAN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 888) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to confer upon Marcus A. Jordan the life-saving medal of the 
first class. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF NAVY AND WAR DEPARTMENTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9548) to regulate the wages of certain em- 
ployees employed in or under the Navy and War Departments 
of the Government. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 


SETTLERS ON NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The next business of the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10115) authorizing the adjustment of rights 
of settlers on the Moqui and Navajo Indian Reservations in the 
State of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute S. 2500, which has been favorably reported from the 
2 on Indian Affuirs and is identical with the House 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to con- 
sider the Senate bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
asks unanimous consent to consider S. 2500 in lieu of H. R. 
10115. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill (S. 2500) authorizing 
the adjustment of rights of settlers on a part of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation in the State of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to inquire, if these claims go back to the year 1900, why 
they were not presented earlier? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The President of the United States issued 
an Executive order withdrawing all of these lands from sale 
and settlement and making it a part of the Indian reservation. 
It is usual in orders of that kind to reserve to the settlers on 
the land the right to perfect their title, but no reservation in 
the order was made, cnd so it is necessary to pass an act of 
this kind. The people are residing in the country now on this 
land. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is what I wish to Inquire, Whether 
they are bona fide settlers or stragglers who are coming in and 
appealing to claim agents to have the bill passed 16 years after 
the Executive order was made. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill can only apply to settlers who were 
then and are now on the land. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That ali lands which were occupied by settlers 
or ms who were entitled to make entries thereof, and submit 
fi roof under the provisions of the general homestead law of the 
United States prior to the hereinafter mentioned Executive order and 
upon the ma and approval of the public get he of such lands, 
said Executive order being of date January 8, 19 “ Extending the 
boundaries of the tract of country lying west of the Moqui and Navajo 
Indian Reservation in the Territory of Arizona.” a which lands 
were included in the sald Executive order, are hereby excepted from 
the operations thereof, and such settlers are — granted authority 
at any time within 90 days from the approval hereof to make homestead 
entry of not to exceed 160 acres of such land, and submit final proof 
of the existence of their rights at the date of such Executive order of 
extension, and patents therefor shall issue upon payment to the United 
States of the legal fees and purchase price. 


The following committee amendment was read: 
ry hrs, pity — 2 gee 2 8 pee 8 tas worn 
“Arizona,” in line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the words “and with- 
drawing from sale and settlement a tract of country lying west of the 
Navajo and Moqui Reservations in Arizona.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arizona if it is 
the intention of the gentleman to authorize parties who were 
located as intending homestead settlers at the time of the Execu- 
tive order to now make their entries and at the proper time 
make final proof, or is. it the intention only to relieve people 
who at the time of the issuance of the Executive order had 
already sufficiently complied with the homestead law to make 
proof then? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the bill speaks for itself—that the 
land occupied by the settlers entitled to make entry are entitled 
now to make entry. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
the language of the bill: 

That all lands which were occupied by settlers or persons who were 
entitled to make entries thereof— 

So far, so good ; 
and submit final proof under the provisions of the general homestead 
ay of the United States prior to the hereinafter mentioned Executive 
order. . 

The bill as it stands would only relieve, if strictly construed, 
those who at the time of the issuance of the Executive order 
were not only in position to make entry but who had so far 
complied with the homestead law that they were in a position 
to offer final proof. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think that was the fact—the settlers had 
resided there for a number of years and could not make entry 
because the land was unsurveyed. 

Mr. MONDELL. It was not the intention of the bill to re 
lieve anyone who at that time had not been on the land long 
enough to make a homestead proof? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; I am satisfied with the bill as it is. 

Mr. MONDELL. All right; if the gentleman is satisfied, 
I am. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


FORT ASSINNIBOINE RESERVATION, MONT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 
1915 (88 Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the opening of the 
Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, or I will reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. STOUT. I would like to have an opportunity to have the 
bill considered to-day, and I would like to have the gentleman's 
grounds for his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My reason is because the land described 
in the bill does not conform to the recommendation of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. It does not include all the land 
that he claims is needed for the benefit of the Indians. 

Mr. STOUT. I am under the impression that it is the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I examined it two weeks ago, and I am 
certain that it is not. 

Mr. STOUT. It comprises fractions of townships 28 and 29. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report closely, and I find 
it does not conform because it leaves out some of the land that 
the assistant secretary thought necessary for the Indians. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOUT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is, although I have not examined 
the case for some time, that it provides for two townships or 
sections, and the Indian Office thought that this would not be 
enough to support the Indians and wanted more. I do not see 
why that is any objection to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because we are giving away a portion of 
the land that the Interior Department believes is necessary for 
the support of the Indians. . 

Mr. MANN. I do not understand that we are giving it away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is public land. 

Mr. MANN. ‘This is to divert a certain amount of public land 
from the reservation for the Indians in Montana, and the less 
we give them the more land we have. 

Mr. MONDELL. And the better it will be for this particular 
band of Indians. 

Mr. MANN. The question is whether we ought to give them 
as much as this bill does. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The department recommends that a cer- 
tain amount of land be given to these impoverished Indians, 
and this bill does not give it to them, but seeks to deprive them 
of a portion of it. 

Mr. MANN. We do not deprive them of anything; we are 
making them a present. The department thinks that we ought, 
for instance, to give them $10,000, and we say that we will give 
them $8,000. I think if we give them this amount of land and 
let them work, they are better off. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The department says that they need such 
an acreage of land, and that the amount conyeyed by this bill 
is not suflicient to support them. 

Mr. STOUT. ‘The bill has been amended in the Senate to 
conform with the recommendations of the department. 

Mr. MANN. I think we are giving them too much here, 

Mr. STAFFORD. In these bills I think we should follow 
the recommendation of the department. 


Mr. MANN. This is a recommendation of the Indian Office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will yield, I 
will say that if we follow the recommendations of the Indian 
Office about giving Indians lands there will not be anything left 
for white people to live upon. 

Mr. STOUT, They recommend that fractional townships 29 
north, ranges 14 and 15, be given, and the bill provides that 
fractional townships 28 north, ranges 15 and 16 east, be given. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Wis- 
consin yleld to me for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. How many individuals are there in the 
Rocky Boy Tribe? 

Mr. STOUT. I want to talk about that for a moment. 

Mr. MONDELL. We are not under any obligations to them. 

Mr. STOUT. Oh, no; they are a band of Canadian Chippewa 
Indians that came down here, and we have sent them back two 
or three times, but they have come back, and they wander 
around, and the people of Montana for several years have sup- 
ported them by private charities. The people went down into 
their pockets and kept them, and the Government for some 
two or three years has been appropriating some $10,000 for the 
support of this band of Indians. They have no claim upon this 
Government of any sort, except that they are here, and we can 
not very well get rid of them. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not the opinion of the gentleman that 
the tracts proposed to be given them are really more than they 
actually need? 

Mr. STOUT. We propose to give them here some 56,000 or 
57,000 acres of land, which will be easily 160 acres per Indian, 
or a little better. This land is not all agricultural land. Most 
of it is not. I will say to the gentleman—and I speak from 
personal knowledge of the land, because I have been over it a 
number of times myself—that it is the finest grazing land in 
the whole State of Montana. That is the kind of land that these 
Indians require. They are naturally and exclusively stock- 
raising folks. They would not cultivate the Nile Valley if you 
were to send them down there. There is no use trying to give 
them a great lot of agricultural land. They should have suf- 
ficient for gardens and to raise the things necessary, but we 
are giving them the very kind of land that they are best fitted 
by training and heredity and natural inclination to make use of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, coming to the question which 
is uppermost in my mind, of whether this bill conforms to the 
recommendations of the Interior Department, the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Stour] says that it does, and I claim that 
it does not. I direct the gentleman’s attention to page 3 of the 
report, in which the department recommends the following 
language: 

On fractional townships 28 north, ranges 14, 15, and 10. 


And I now call attention to the phraseology of the bill on 
page 2, section 10: 
Fractional townships 28 north, ranges 15 and 16 east— 


Thus leaving out 14, as recommended by the department. Am 
I correct in my original statement that the bill does not conform 
to the recommendations of the department? 

Mr. STOUT. I think the gentleman is correct. It was a 
mistake, however. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Then the gentleman is willing to have 
No. 14 incorporated? 

Mr, MANN. If the gentleman is, I am not. It will not bo 
done by unanimous consent. I think that they have too much 
now. 

Mr. STOUT. I agree with the gentleman that he is correct 
in his contention, I thought the bill contained that amount of 
land, but I also agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that we have ample land here to take care of these 
Indians, and I want to put it up to the gentleman in another 


way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will submit this inquiry to the gentle- 
man. What guide are we to follow in these matters pertaining 
to Indian affairs—the claims of the individual representatives, 
which I submit are entitled to the greatest weight if they have 
personal knowledge of the conditions, or the recommendations 
of the department that has sent men out there to investigate the 
conditions? 

Mr. STOUT. I think we are always safe in following closely 
the recommendations of the department, but I think that we 
are getting pretty close to the recommendations of the de- 
partment. In all humility and modesty I submit to the gentle- 
man that I have personal knowledge of this matter. I have 
been over this land, and I know this bunch of Indians. Old 
Rocky Boy himself has been gathered to the fathers. He died 
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a few weeks ago. Another chief is dead, and they are all 
dying pretty rapidly, partly for the lack of care and attention, 
simply wandering around over the country, eating out of swill 
barrels and making existence the best they can. ‘The reason I 
am somewhat insistent in getting action upon this bill to-day ts 
this: It will probably be the last opportunity at this session of 
Congress that we will have, and if we do not get the bill through 
now it will perhaps not get through at this Congress. I would 
like to have the matter underway so that we can get these 
Indians located down there on that tract of land before an- 
other winter comes, which may wipe a good many of them out 
of existence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated matters on his 
own knowledge and information, which, of course, I accept as 
worthy of consideration, and more so than the recommendation 
of any subordinate connected with the Indian Office. If he 
says that the tract provided in this bill is ample to provide for 
the sustenance of these Indians I will withdraw my objection 
and not follow the report of the Interior Department. 

Mr. STOUT. I thank the gentleman, and I assure him that 
that is absolutely the fact. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
bill proposes to set aside two townships as a permanent reser- 
vation for Rocky Boy’s band of Chippewa Indians, and such 
other homeless Indians in the State of Montana as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may see fit to locate thereon, and so forth. 
We do not owe these Indians anything, 

Mr. STOUT. Not a thing. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not sufficient to set it aside as a reserva- 
tion without promising that it will be permanent? 

Mr. STOUT. I think the suggestion is a good one, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be amended by striking 
out the word “ permanent.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act approved February 11, 1915 
Stat. L., p. 807), entitled “An act authorizing the Secreta 
terior to survey the lands of the abandoned rt Assinnibo: 
Reservation and open the same to settlement,” be, an 
hereby, amended by the addition thereto of the following sections: 

“ Sec. 10. That fractional! townships 28 north, ranges 15 and 16 east, 
and fractional townships 29 north, ranges 14 and 15 east, Montana 
PERRA meridian, within the boundaries of said reservation, embracing 
a to area of approximately 56,035 acies, are hereby set apart as a 
permanent reservation for Rocky Boy’s Band of Chip and such 
other homeless Indians in the State of Montana as the tary of the 
Interior may see fit to locate thereon, and the said Secretary is au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to allot the lands within the reservation 
hereby created under the 83 of the general allotment act of 
February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L., p. 388), as amen 

“Spc. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to patent to the city of Havre, Mont., for reser- 
voir purposes, the following-described lands lying within sald reserva- 
tion: The west half soutbeast quarter, west half section 25, and the 
southeast quarter northeast quarter, northeast quarter southeast quar- 
ter, section 26, township 31 north, range 15 east, Montana principal 
meridian, comprising reservoir site No. 1 and embracing an area of 
approxiiaately 480 acres; and the nortawest quarter, west half north- 
east quarter, north half southwest quarter, northwest quarter south- 
east quarter, section 33; pzd the southwest quarter southeast quarter, 
Southeast quarter southwest - section 28, township 30 north, 
range 16 east, Montana principal meridian, comprising reservoir site 
No. 2, and embracing an area of approximately 440 acres: Provided, 
That the city of Havre soalh ay for said land the sum of $1.25 per 
acre: Provided further, That If the said city of Havre shall at any thos 
hereafter abandon the lands above described and cease to use the same 
for said purpe said above-described lands shall revert to the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

“Sec. 12. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to withdraw and set aside as a permanent park or camp- 
ing ground the following-described land in said reservation lying on 
both sides of Beaver Creek within townships 29, 30, and 31 north, 15 
and 16 east. to wit: The west half section 34; all of sections 33, 28, 
and 21; the west half southwest quarter, northwest quarter, section 22; 
all of section 16; the south half, northwest quarter, west half northeast 
ron section 9; the east half northeast quarter section 8; the east 

alt southeast quarter section 5; the west half, northeast quarter, west 
half southeast quarter, section 4, townsbip 20 north, range 16 east; 
and the south half southwest quarter, south half southeast quarter, 
northeast quarter southeast quarter, east half northeast quarter, sec- 
tion 33; the southeast quarter southeast quarter, north half southeast 
quarter, southwest quarter southwest quarter, north half southwest 
goatee, north half, sect:on 28; the west half southeast quarter, west 

f northeast quarter west half, section 21; the east half southeast 
quarter, eust northeast quarter, section 30; the west half section 

6; east half, east half northwest quarter, section 17; the east half 
southwest quarter, east half northwest gyre; east half, section 8; 


all of section 5; 
range 16 east; and the southwest quarter section 32; the sonth half, 
northwest parter northeast quarter, 

southeast quarter 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


38 
of tbe In- 


Mili 
d the — 


quarter, section 23. to snsmp 31 north, — — 1 . prin- 
ximately 8, acre.” 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


On page 8 strike out all of lines 14 to 26, inclusive, and on page 4 
EOE es 1 to 25, inclusive, and on page 5 all of lines 1 to 3, inclu- 
ve. 


The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
me be 3 by striking out the word “ permanent“ in line 

» page 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out the word “ permanent.“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Stour, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LAND FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 15096) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States providing for the selection of lands for 
educational purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to 
authorize an exchange of lands between the United States and 
the several States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be passed over on the calendar. I am not quite pre- 
pared myself to take it up to-day, although as far as I am con- 
cerned it will be soon. 

Mr. RAKER. We can not hear the gentleman over here. 

Mr. MANN. It is possible we may be able, as far as I am 
concerned, to take it up on the next unanimous-consent day, 
if nobody else has objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill retain its place on the 
ealendar and be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


TRANSFERRING LAND TO FLANDREAU, 8. DAK., FOR PUBLIC PARKS, ETC. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14944) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to transfer on certain conditions the south half 
of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, 
range 47, Moody County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to 
be used as a public park or playground. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 
Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the bill may be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ote., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
enh A authorized and directed to transfer to a city of Flandreau, 


in ooa County. Dak.. the follow bed real property 
situated in the ley of Flandreau, Moody County, 8. Dak., viz: The 


south half of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of section 21, township 
07. range 47, which shall be eer, used as a public play- 
ground for the Indian and white school children of the vicinity on 
ual terms, which playground sbal) be maintained by the city of 
drean without governmental expense, 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “forty-seven” and insert “forty-eight”; 
page 2, line 1, after the word „ public,” insert the words “ park or "3 
page 2, line 3, after the word “which,” insert the words “park or,“ 
and amend the title. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend page 2, line 4, by 
striking out the word “governmental” and inserting after 
5 the words to the United States.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out the word “governmental” and after the 
word “expense” insert the words “to the United States.” 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the language of the bill provides 
that the city of Flandreau shall maintain this without govern- 
mental expense. Of course, it can not be done, and my amend- 
ment proposes that it read “without expense to the United 
States.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the first word 
in the bill.. In the report on this case there is printed a letter 
from the Civic Improvement League, written by Mrs. L. M. 
Hardin, secretary, in which the Civic Improvement League asks 
for the transfer of the title of the north half of the lot. In fact, 
about the only information obtained about the bill is this state- 
ment: The bill carries provision for the south half instead of 
the north half of the lot. My recollection is that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Dron] told me that he had looked 
this matter up, as I had called attention to it when before the 
House before 

Mr. DILLON. Yes; it is the south half. 

Mr. MANN. It is the south half the ladies want, although 
they did not say so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ditton, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to transfer on certain conditions the 
south half of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of section 21, town- 
ship 107, range 48, Moody County, S. Dak., to the city of 
Flandreau, to be used as a public park or playgrounds.” 

UNIFORM STANDARDS OF CLASSIFICATION OF COTTON. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 15913) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish uniform standards of classification for 
cotton; to provide for the application, enforcement, and use of 
such standards in transactions in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; to prevent deception therein; and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], the author of this bill, is in conference 
on the Agricultural bill. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

PUBLIC LANDS IN THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 15156) granting public lands to the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. If the 
present Speaker pro tempore wants to be on the floor when it 
comes up 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman from Illinois kindly 
withhold his objection to allow a brief statement? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I suppose a brief statement from my friend 
will produce one from me; however, I will withhold it. I will 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, Oklahoma when admitted 
to the Union was composed of two Territories—the Territory 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. That portion known as the 
Indian Territory comprised something like 19,800,000 acres. 

And the wonderfully strange thing about this is that there was 
not a single, solitary acre that could be made taxable, for the 
reason that all of it belonged to the Indians. Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, on the other side, consisted of 29,979,200 acres, and the 
peculiar thing about this is that there were some 7,778,670 acres 
that belonged to the Indian tribes and were not taxable. I 
want you to take into consideration that my State, when ad- 
mitted to the Union, when you figure up the number of acres 
of public lands. had less than one-fourth of the same taxable. 
This condition caused the citizens of Oklahoma in the early 
days to have extraordinarily heavy burdens to bear. 

Mr. Speaker, when the statehood bill was passed there was a 
provision put in the same giving to the State of Oklahoma in 
lieu of section 16 and section 36 the sum of 85.000.000. Senator 
Dolliver, in speaking upon this bill in the Senate, said that in 
his opinion the land that was taken away from the State at 
that time was worth from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. And I 
dare say if you go to that State to-day you could not buy sections 


16 and 36, in the Indian Territory, for even $100,000,000. So the 
State of Oklahoma comes here to-day with a bill asking that it 
be given the same consideration as the 14 States admitted to 
the Union since the years 1862 and 1866. There was an act 
passed in 1862 which gave to every Territory when admitted 
to the Union as a State 30,000 acres of land, based upon its 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. Later on, in 1866, 
this act was enlarged and extended so that the State should have 
three years to accept the provisions of the act; and in calling 
attention to this measure, I find that each of the 14 States that 
have been admitted since 1862 has either participated according 
to the terms of these two acts or they were given lands in lieu 
or were especially exempted from the terms of these two acts, 
with the exception of the State of Oklahoma. So, Mr. Speaker, 
we are here with clean hands, asking for only that which we 
think is right. We would not accept a single dollar if we did 
not have precedents that have already been established for this 
kind of legislation. : 

In calling attention to this, we find that the State of Arkansas 
was admitted to the Union in 1866. About that time we had 
the Civil War trouble, and so this State did not participate in 
the provisions of the act until six years later; but then there 
was a special act of Congress passed, which gave to the State 
of Arkansas scrip in lieu of the number of acres it was entitled 
to, based on its representation in Congress. And the following 
language was used in the act; 

Whereas the State of Arkansas has complied with all of the pro- 
visions and requirements of an act entitled “An act donating public 
lands to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mecbanic arts," approved July 
2, 1862, and other acts amendatory, etc. 

The Secretary of the Interior was authorized to issue scrip, 
and scrip was issued, and the State of Arkansas participated 
according to its representation in Congress. 

Next we have the State of West Virginia. That State was 
ndmitted in 1862, with five Representatives in Congress. Later 
on, by the act of April 14, 1864, the State received the benefit of 
this act, and was given 150,000 acres in scrip. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will 

Mr. TOWNER. Do the provisions of your bill give two sec- 
tions in each township to the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr, McCLINTIC. The provisions of my bill go back to the 
act of 1862, which provided that each State admitted to the 
Union should be given 300,000 acres, based upon its representa- 
tion in Congress. The State of Oklahoma when admitted had five 
Representatives and two Senators. We were entitled to 210,000 
acres of land. The legislature of my State promptly accepted 
the provisions of this act by passing a joint resolution, and 
through the governor and attorney general we made applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Interior. As a precedent for this 
application I desire to state that a decision was rendered some 
time ago that where a State had complied with the act of 1862 
the benefit inured to that State without further legislation, but 
when it was passed up tô the Secretary of the Interior, or the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, it was held that we 
could not receive that benefit unless by direct act of Congress. 

Mr. TOWNER. My question was directed to what you now 
ask for. What is the extent of the grant you desire made from 
these public lands of Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. We are asking that we receive the same 
treatment that every other State has received. 

Mr. TOWNER. What does that amount to? 

Mr. McGLINTIC. I will get to that in a minute. Every 
State has received lands since the act of 1862 was passed, unless 
especially excepted, or given scrip in lieu thereof. When the 
State of Oklahoma was admitted to the Union, the enabling 
act did not except my State from the benefit of the acts of 1862 
and 1866, and consequently we are asking that we be given 
210,000 acres of land or, in lieu thereof, the sum of $1.25 per 
acre. 2 

Mr. Speaker, going on further, I desire to state that the facts 
connected with this case probably more favorably compare with 
the State of Colorade than any other State in the Union. Colo- 
rado was admitted to the Union in 1875. The terms of its enab- 
ling act did not except it from the provisions of the terms of the 
act of 1862. Nine years later the Representatives of that State 
came to Congress and presented a bill asking that their State be 
treated in the same way as the other States that had gone before. 
Oklahoma, like Colorado, has had an application pending for nine 
years, and consequently as a Representative of Oklnhema I 
bring the same kind of bill to this body and ask that my State 
be given the same benefits that have been given to all other 
States, unless especially excepted or given lands in lieu of the 
acts of 1862 and 1866. The Department of the Interior in refer 
ring to the case of Colorado used the following language, We 
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supports the contention of the State of Oklahoma that no refer- 
ence was made to the grant of 1862 and 1866 when the State was 
admitted to the Union. And when the State of Colorado made 
application for the benefit coming under the terms of these two 
acts, this language was used: 

The ony new matter contained in section 3 of this act is the declara- 
ration of the number of acres to which Colorado was entitled under the 
act of 1862, and since this enabling act did not exclude it from the 
benefits of said acts, the provisions of which are duly accepted by the 
State, this is the sole and only purpose of said section, which was 
enacted, as stated in the caption “ To secure to the State” the benefits 
of the act of 1862. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see how that compares. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior says that the State of Colorado was not 
given the benefits of this act ; that no mention or no reference was 
made to the acts of 1862 and 1866. 

The enabling act for the State of Oklahoma is practically 
identical, in that no reference is made in it to the act of 1862 or 
the act of 1866, and there is not a single word in the language 
of that act which exempts my State from the provisions of the 
acts of 1862 and 1866. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take issue with the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrytic], and 
yet there are a lot of other bills on the calendar, and we have 
been through this bill very carefully and through the history of 
the legislation, and I venture to say that there is not the slightest 
merit in this bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If the gentleman can point out to me a 
single, solitary word in any act where my State has received the 
benefit of these two acts I will withdraw the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think I can do it, but I do not want to 
take the time this afternoon to do it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Well, as a Representative of the State of 
Oklahoma I would not stand on this floor and contend for a 
single dime that I did not believe my people are entitled to, and 
if the gentleman desires to object or to call for the regular order, 
of course he can do so. 

Mr. MANN. I am going to object, and I will say this with 
reference to this bill, that if there is any merit in this bill at 
all, then we owe to the States of New Mexico and Arizona not 
only an apology but several hundred thousand acres of land. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, in reference to that I have 
made a study of this proposition, and in the enabling acts of 
Arizona and New Mexico you will find that they are especially 
given lands in lieu of the acts of 1862 and 1866, and that being 
the case, the State of Arizona and the State of New Mexico have 
had a day in court and can not come in here and ask that they 
be given the land the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. MANN. The State of Oklahoma was proposed to be 
ndmitted under an act which admitted Arizona and New Mexico. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That act did not pass. 

Mr. MANN. Let me make my statement. The State of 
Oklahoma was admitted under an enabling act which proposed 
to admit as one State the States of Arizona and New Mexico. 
It was proposed to give to Oklahoma for agricultural and 
mechanical college purposes the amount of land that is in the 
law, and it was proposed to give to the new State of Arizona 
and New Mexico 300,000 acres of land in precisely the same 
language—practically the same language—as it was given to the 
State of Oklahoma. In neither case was the act of 1862 men- 
tioned. 

Now, the gentleman from Oklahoma claims that because the 
act of 1862 was not mentioned in the enabling act therefore 
Oklahoma is entitled to the land under the act of 1862. But 
the States of Arizona and New Mexico did not come into the 
Union under the enabling act. We passed two enabling acts 
thereafter, and gave them precisely the same amount of land 
that had been proposed to be given them in this first enabling act 
for agricultural and mechanical college purposes. But in the 
second enabling acts we inserted the language covering the act 
of 1862, showing clearly that we contemplated under the first 
enabling act that they were getting land in lieu of the act of 
1862. They got the same amount the second time that we pro- 
posed to give the first time, only the second time we inserted 
the language showing that it was in lieu of the act of 1862. 
And if it was in lieu of the act of 1862 for Arizona and New 
Mexico, it was for Oklahoma. It was as plain as the nose on 
your face. There is not the slightest merit to the bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to criticize the 
gentleman, the leader of the minority, when I say that the en- 
abling act of Oklahoma specifically states that in lieu of the 
grant of land for internal improvements and the swamp act, 
so many acres are given the State of Oklahoma, and not a single 
word refers to the act of 1862 or the act of 1866. 

Mr. MANN. There is no question about that, and neither did 
it in section 84 of the same act, where provision is made for the 


new State of Arizona and New Mexico; and yet when we ad- 
mitted those States by subequent enabling acts we said, “ This 
land is in lieu of the act of 1862,” showing what the intention of 
Congress was. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, of course the gentleman and I 
differ as to the language of this bill. 

Mr. MANN. There can be no difference about these facts. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But this is one statement that I have been 
unable to find 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman need only look at section 34 of 
the act under which the State of Oklahoma was admitted. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do not desire to take up the time of the 
House this afternoon, when many other gentlemen are interested 
in other important measures, and I will therefore ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and that the bill be 
allowed to remain on the calendar. 

Mr. CANNON. I concede that that may be right, und yet I 
want to refer to a matter that has been spoken of. Under the 
various treaties with the Indians, which had great rights, when 
you extinguished the title my recollection is that we paid the 
Indians for land, where the titles are extinguished, $2 and per- 
haps $3 an acre, and the homesteader could homestead and pay 
the amount we paid the Indians. Under the leadership of Dennis 
Flynn, then a Member of the House, I do not know how much, 
but in the whole bill it must have amounted to $30,000.000 or 
$35,000,000, and half of it, I take it, and more, went to the citi- 
zens of Oklahoma, and the Government was out the amount that 
the original law provided. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Just to keep the record straight, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to state that we were as a State given 
$5,000,000 in cash in lieu of sections 16 and 36 in the Indian 
Territory because there was not a single acre of the same 
taxable. 

Mr. CANNON. I am speaking of what your citizens got. 
When they homesteaded the land they were to pay for that land 
into the Treasury as the price of homesteading what the Govern- 
ment had paid to the Indians, and it amounted to from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I have no record of anything of that kind. 

Mr. CANNON. I have a clear recollection of it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I know that the homesteaders proved up 
by paying the Government $1.25 per acre, but if there has been 
a single dollar of this money ever returned to the people of 
Oklahoma, I have not heard of It. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that the enabling acts of every 
State have been carefully read; that the reports made by the 
House and Senate committees in 1906 when the bill admitting 
Oklahoma was considered have been diligently searched; that 
every speech made on this subject, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, and all other records fail to show that it was the intention 
of Congress to except the State of Oklahoma from the provisions 
of this particular grant. 

Inasmuch as all records are silent, and it has been held in 
the Colorado case, where the enabling act was silent as to this 
particular grant, that it did nôt take from this State the right 
to participate in this grant, and later on Congress by a special 
act did grant to this State 30,000 acres of land for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress when the State was admitted, 
I have introduced this bill and am asking that my State be given 
the same consideration as the other 13 States that have been 
admitted to the Union since the year 1862, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. McCuintic] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


BRIDGE OVER MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, through inadvertence the 
House a few minutes ago passed the bill (H. R. 12999) to extend 
the time for the completion of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at Memphis, Tenn., when there was a Senate bill (S. 
5886) for the identical purpose on the Speaker's table. I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate all the proceedings taken by the 
House in connection with the House bill 12999. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to vacate all proceedings of the House 
in regard to H. R. 12099. Is there objection? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
what is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is to extend the time for completing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis; Tenn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, IS there objection? [After a 
pause:] The Chair hears. none. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill S. 
sips be laid before the House, a similar bill being on the House 

alendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the bill 
(S. 5886) extending the time for the completion of the: bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., authorized by 
an act entitled “An act: to amend an act approved July 20. 1912, 
entitled An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Railway 
Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 23, 1912.“ 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the time for the completion of a bridge now 
in the course of construction across the Missi pol ppl River at Memphis, 
Tenn., which the Arkansay & Memphis Railway 
Co., its successors or assigns, was authorized to construct, maintain, 
and rate an act entitled “Av act to amend an act a protea tar 
20, 1912, entitled’ ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis Ral 
wa. Bridge & Termina! Co. to construct, maintain, aa 0 
bridge across the Mississippi Rlver,“ approved August 23 
and the same is hereby, extended to the Ist day of April, 1917. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal 
pressly reserved 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Georgia what was the time fixed! by the 
original act for the completion of the bridge? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. By the last act the time for completion was 
April 17, 1916, and they are seeking to extend the time one year. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, What was the time fixed by the 
act of 1912? 

Mr. CARAWAY. April 17, 1916. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How far is the bridge toward 
completion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The railway portion is practically complete. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend. on page 2, after line 6, by adding the el proviso: 

“ Provided, That the wagon- way portion of said bridge and the ap- 
proaches thereto shall be completed within said time.” 

Mr. MANN. Let us know about this. There was nothing in 
the: original report in regard to that. The gentleman can not 
do that without making an explanation of it. A simple bridge 
bill is one thing, but I do not know the purpose of this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I will make a short explana- 
tion. The bridge company, when it was: granted this charter 
to construct the bridge; entered into a contract with the county 
of Crittenden, in Arkansas, whereby it was to construct a 
wagon way and approaches thereto: for a consideration of 
$65,000, to be paid by the county of Crittenden; this was to be 
a free wagon way. Crittenden County has paid $25,000 of the 
$65,000 that was to have been paid and has given a bond for the 
payment of the remainder. The bridge company constructed a 
portion. of the wagon way, but none of the: approaches to the 
wagon way, and has quit the construction of the wagon way 
altogether.. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent that 
this bill may be passed over and put on the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tllinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over and put on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman from Arkansas if 
he is willing to take that course, or would he forego: the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not want to forego the amendment, 
because it is very important to the people. 

Mr. MANN. All I ask is time to look into the matter. The 
bill has been on the calendar for several months: and passed 
over at the request of the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
never made a suggestion of this kind. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the committee had nothing to do with the amendment, but 
for several weeks we did pass it over. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgia asked unanimous 
consent to vacate the action on the bill without any knowledge 
of this sort, and then this amendment is offered; which nobody 
knows anything about except the gentleman from Arkansas, who 
offers it, and, of course, he knows. all about ft. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I know that two or three times the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, and the gentleman: from 


Reserving the right to object, 


Bridge & Termina 


act is hereby ex- 


Tennessee, Mr. McRELLAR, said that they were trying to agree 
on an amendment to offer. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true, and this is the amendment 
that we have agreed upon. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think the gentleman from Mlinois is 
right and that the bill should be passed over without prejudice, 

Mr. MANN. I ask that it go over and take the place of the 
House bill on the calendar and that the House bill lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Would that cause it to lose its privileged 
status as a Senate bill on the Speaker’s table? 

Mr. MANN. It has already lost that; it has been laid be- 
fore the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tllinois 
asks unanimous. consent that the bill under consideration take 
the place of the House bill on the calendar and be passed over 
without prejudice, and that the House bill lie on the table. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE VIRUS, SERUM, AND TOXIN ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous. Consent 
was the bill. (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license establishments for and to regulate the prepa- 
ration of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products: for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the bill passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


UNCOMPANHGRE INDIAN RESERVATION, UTAH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 43) in relation to the location, entry, and 
patenting of lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Res- 
ervation, in the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like 
substances, and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. MAYS. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill retain its place on the calendar 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. GANDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
next two bills on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, Nos, 
281 and 282 (S. 4371 and H. R. 10774), authorizing the Sioux 
Tribe of Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims, be 
passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the two bills which he 
indicates be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FERMENTING TUBS IN: DISTILLERIES, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10749) amending section 3285 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The bill was read as follows: i 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 3285. of the Revised Statutes: be 
amended to read as follows: That every fermenting tub shall be 
emptied at or before the end of the fermenting od; no fermentin 
tub in a sweet-mash distillery shall be filed’ at oftener than once tn 7 
hours fea — the distiller, upon: giving the proper notice, is granted per- 
mission by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to fill not oftener 
than once in 48 hours; nor in a sour-mash distillery oftener than once 
in 96 hours: nor in a rum distillery oftener than once im 144 hours; 
nor in a distillery where the filtration-aeration process is employed— 
that is, where the mash, after it leaves the mash Rob is passed, thro 
a filtering machine before it is run into the 8 tub, and o > 
the filtered liquor passes into the fermenting tub, and the approval of 
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the Commissioner of Internal Revenue being secured,.oftencr than once 
in 24 hours. The provisions hereof relating to filtratlon-aeration proc- 
ess shall apply only to sweet-mash distileries.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Epmonps, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


HURON CEMETERY, KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10989) making appropriation for the preser- 
vation, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. i 

Mr. TAGGART. I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin 
to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I win withhold the objection. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, this is a cemetery two acres 
in extent, in the very heart of the business section of Kansas 
City, Kans., the largest city in the State. It is a piece of 
ground that was granted to the Wyandotte Indians as a per- 
petual burial place, and for that purpose only. It has been 
and is now the property of the United States. The city of 
Kansas City is not authorized by law to spend any of the city 
funds in improving the cemetery. It is located right along- 
side a beautiful spot of ground called Huron Place, in the 
midst of which is the Carnegie Library. I have a letter from 
the city engineer stating that the surface of the cemetery is 
more than 12 feet above the surrounding streets. Some time 
ago an act was passed by Congress requiring this cemetery. to 
be sold. The Wyandotte Indians have moved away from there 
down into Oklahoma. There was so much protest made by a 
few of their descendants who live in the city that the act was 
repealed by another act, and now the cemetery is the property 
of the Government, The Government is maintaining an eyesore 
in the midst of the greatest city of the State. If it was out 
in the suburbs, or out in the country, or any other place except 
directly opposite and across the street from the main business 
block of the city, nobody would ask for an appropriation to 
protect the surrounding property from the falling away of the 

anks of the cemetery. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. I will yield for a question, yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman says the Government is 
maintaining an eyesore there. Did not the Government en- 
deavor to sell the property, and did not the people there protest 
against the sale? : 

Mr. TAGGART. No; the people there were satisfied to have 
the property sold, but a few of the descendants of the Indians 
made such a bitter protest that a Senator from Kansas was 
moved by it and introduced a bill in the Senate and secured 
its passage, which canceled the power to sell the cemetery. 
I will state further a matter that was noticed in nearly all 
the newspapers, that two young ladies, the Misses Conley, who 
are descendants of the Wyandotte Indians, established a house 
in the cemetery and lived there sometime and threatened to 
resist with force any attempt to remove the bodies that were 
in the cemetery. I can not be too emphatic in stating that this 
is a case to which the Government ought to give some attention. 
The cemetery extends across two blocks of the city. It has a 
frontage on the main street. It has some 400 feet of boundary 
unprotected by a wall, where the bank is falling down on the 
adjacent property. One of the finest buildings In the city, the 
Masonic Temple, is at one corner of the cemetery property, and 
the cemetery rises 8 or 10 feet above the surface of the sur- 
rounding ground, and the bank is falling away. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. I will yield for a question; yes. 

Mr. MANN. What is done there now in the way of taking 
care of that cemetery? 

Mr. TAGGART. Absolutely nothing, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. There is no one authorized to spend a dol- 
lar on it. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any caretaker? 

Mr. TAGGART. There is no caretaker. 

Mr. MANN, Are the weeds cut? 

Mr. TAGGART. The weeds are not cut. There are old dead 
trees on the ground. The tombstones have fallen down, and, 
shocking to relate, the skeleton of one of the bodies that has 
been buried there, or a part of it, fell into the back yard of 
some business property at one corner of the cemetery some 
years ago. 


Mr. MANN. It seems to me that I have a recollection of the 
legislation which we passed before, authorizing the sale of this 
cemetery. Some of the Wyandotte Indians made a very bitter 
protest against it. 

Mr. TAGGART, Extremely bitter; yes. d 

Mr. MANN. And Congress rescinded its action for the sale. 
Why should it cost $20,000—I see the Secretary of the Interior 
says $25,000—to put in very good order 2 acres of a cemetery 
which is practically a grass plot? 

Mr. TAGGART. I do not think it will cost that, and the 
bill does not authorize any appropriation except as much as 
may be necessary. 

Mr. MANN. The bill as introduced proposed $50,000. The 
Secretary of the Interior recommended $25,000. Of course he 
knew nothing about it, had no occasion to know anything 
about it, I mean, and the committee recommended $20,000. 
But why should it cost $25,000 to put in very good shape a 
cemetery of 2 acres of land? e 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes. : 

Mr. TOWNER. I notice that the gentleman said that the 
surface of this cemetery was in some places at least 10 fect 
above the street. 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes; more than that. 

Mr. TOWNER. ‘That would undoubtedly require that re- 
taining walls should be constructed. 

Mr. MANN. The bill provides that Kansas City shall build a 
retaining wall. 

Mr. TAGGART. Allow me to call attention to the bill—wwalls 
are to be built only where the cemetery does not bound the streets. 

Mr. MANN. There is no occasion for a retaining wall any- 
where else. 

Mr. TAGGART. Let me read the letter from the city engineer, 
a very responsible man: 


Subject: Huron Cemetery. 


DEPARTMENT OF STREETS AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
City of Kansas City, Kans., July 18, 1916. 


Hon. JOSEPH TAGGART, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: Yours to Mayor Green, in regard to walls around Huron 
Cemetery,“ was referred to me, y 

The outside 9 not abutting on streets, is as follows: 

On the west side, 445 feet. 


On the east side, 462 feet. 
The height of surface of the cemetery above Minnesota Avenue is 


eet, 

The height of surface of the cemetery above Seventh Street is 12 feet. 

The question of cost of wall, where eee. on boundary not 1 
on streets, is not easy to give. There are walls along the west live now; 
some to the surface of the pe ta others not half way. I would con- 
sider it necessary to build a wall along the south boundary, and probabl 
what would be equal to 200 feet of wall along the west boundary, whic 
will take 600 cubic yards of masonry. 

Some of the wall will be exposed and some in rear of buildings. 

Averaging it at $7.50 per cubie 1 8 will make $4,500. 

You will understand that much will depend on the idea, as to the 
en, and kind of wall, of the one who plans the work. 

ou 


, truly, 
4 Wm. BARCLAY, City Engineer. 


The $4,500 would be for the walls alone on that part of the 
boundary of the cemetery not abutting on the streets. 

Mr. MANN. This ground was probably level originally where 
this cemetery is? 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes. ; 

Mr. MANN. If somebody else has excavated ground up to 
the cemetery, the Government is under no obligation to build 
a wall there for the protection of the cemetery ground. That 
is the duty of the other man, 

Mr. TAGGART. But if the abutting owner wants to protect 
his property from the falling of any of the embankment he may 
build a wall, but he can not be compelled to build it. 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. TAGGART. The Government owns that cemetery, and 
there is nobody else under obligations to build any wall there, 
The city can not use its money to build a wall where the ceme- 
tery is not bounded by a street. It can go on and look just as 
ugly as nature can make it, and there is not a living soul— 
the city or anyone else—that can be made to do anything with it. 

Mr. MANN. I was trying to help the gentleman get his bill 
passed, but I have not been able to see how you could expend 
$20,000. 

Mr. TAGGART. I think you can. 


Mr. MANN. In putting in repair 2 acres of land. 
Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 


Mr. TAGGART. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. ‘This bill provides that the sum 
of 820.000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is to be 
appropriated. It is not to be presumed that they will use a 
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sum unnecessary. 
mittee had in view. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. Les. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think that the cemetery unquestionably 
` needs some attention this year. Can the gentleman from Texas 
tell us how much would be necessary, in case an objection is 
raised to the full amount of $20,000? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. This is the amount estimated for 
and agreed upon by the committee after full investigation of 
the whole matter. We thought that would be sufficient, but 
in order to guard against an overcharge we used the language 
“or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

Mr. BORLAND. There is no question but that the cemetery 
needs attention, and that it needs it from the only owner able 
to give it—the Government. The United States Government 
must tnke care of it, because there is no one else to do it; 
but I was inquiring how much it would take this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when I read the report I 
was under the impression that the bodies in the cemetery had 
been disinterred and that it was capable of sale. I have ob- 
tained information from the gentleman that gives me a more 
accurate idea of the situation, but I could not consent to such 
a large appropriation as $20,000. I think $8,000 would be 
ample under the circumstances, 

Mr. TAGGART. Let me say to the gentleman that the 
Wyandotte Tribe of Indians moved there in 1844. This ceme- 
tery was given to them, and they began burying thelr dead 
there at that time and have continued to do so until a few 
years ago. Several hundred bodies have been buried there, 
and among the dead there I understand are the bones of 
soldiers who served in the Revolutionary War, in the War of 
1812, in the Mexican War, and in the Civil War. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know how the Revolutionary soldiers 
could well get there. 

Mr. TAGGART. They got there as carly as 1SH, only 61 
years from the treaty of peace. 

Mr. MANN. They must have had a wearisome {ime of get- 
ting out there, at 100 years of age. 

Mr. TAGGART. They were only 80 when they got there— 
not any older than some of our Civil War soldiers are now. 
It was only 61 years after the Revolutionary War closed when 
they moved there. I believe the Interior Department will not 
be extravagant. I think the department will spend the money 
carefully. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The author of the bill is rather liberal 
in his reduction, and I am not going to haggle on this hot day 
over $2,000. ‘Therefore, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I renew the objection. I want to 
ask the gentleman fom Kansas one or two questions. What is 
going to happen when this bill becomes a law? Will the next 
request be for a caretaker to go out there and take care of that 
cemetery, at a cost of 81.200 or $1,300 a year, or will Kansas 
City obligate itself to take care of it? 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana that there is no provision for a caretaker in this 
bill. If these walls are constructed so as to retain the banks 
and hide away that unsightly horror, of course, nothing will 
neeil to be done with it for centuries to come. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TAGGART. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I would suggest to the gentleman 
from Indiana that there are thousands, at least hundreds, of 
Indian cemeteries scattered all over the United States that 
have no caretakers, 

Mr. COX. That is all true, but here is a great big city that 
wants to get rid of this eyesore, as the gentleman from Kansas 
said, and I do not blame them, but I question very much the 
work of Congress taking care of un eyesore of the city of 
Kansas City, which, with the legal power and legal provision, 
rig come to Congress later on and get a caretaker to take care 
of it. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. BORLAND. This cemetery was reserved by the city 
with the Wyandotte Indians—— ‘ 

Mr. COX. I have read the report. 

Mr. BORLAND. By which they surrendered their lands at 
the junction of the Missouri and the Kaw. - In 1906 an attempt 
was made to sell the cemetery in violation of the treaty, and 
the descendants of the Wyandotte Indians, including Miss Lida 
B. Conley, a very bright young woman, objected very strongly. 
She and her sister camped on the place and finally took the 
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I think that is the safeguard that the com- 


case to the Supreme Court of the United States. Sentiment 
became so strong that the Government saw it was not proper 
to sell the cemetery, because it actually contained these bodies 
that had not been removed, and they repealed the legislation 


requiring the sale, That left the title in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now, that cemetery is in the very center of Kansas 
City, Kans. When I was a boy it was on the outskirts of the 
town, a beautiful rural place. 

Mr. COX. Is this place a part of the district of the gentle- 
man from Kansas or the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BORLAND. It is in the district of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Taccartj. The Federal Government is the owner 
of the cemetery, and it is the only one authorized to take care 
of it and see that it is put in condition, This preliminary ap- 
propriation is necessary this year to put it in condition. 

Mr. COX. What is going to be necessary next year? 

Mr. TAGGART. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I will undertake to say the expense of 
keeping it up will be nominal, and be probably assumed by the 
local authorities. They are willing to assume it and they are 
able to do it. 

Mr. COX. That is what I am trying to get at. The gentle- 
man is a member of the Committee on Appropriations——~ 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. COX. And he will agree with me this law, if it passes 
now, is strong enough later on to justify the Committee on 
Appropriations to make appropriation for a caretaker. 

Mr. BORLAND. It would be, but I do not think we would 
make the appropriation for a caretaker for the care of the 
cemetery. Usually there is an appropriation of $250 or $300 
for the care of such small cemeteries; $250 or $300 is amply 
suflicient to take care of a small cemetery, and it would not 
require a caretaker, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will permit, I 
remember the original bill carried something like $500 annually 
for the care of the cemetery and the Committee on Indian 
Affairs struck that out; that is my recollection. 

Mr. BORLAND. Usually it requires from $250 to $500 to 
take care of a small cemetery. It provides for cutting the 
grass, looking after the headstones, and so forth, 

Mr. COX. Not often; I do not remember it. 

Mr. REAVIS. Are these Indian girls still In possession of 
the cemetery? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. They went there and camped there 
and held possession for about two years, ‘Then they took the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States and this young 
lady came to me and I took her over and introduced her to 
the court, and they held that as she was arguing her own case 
she was permitted to appear before the Supreme Court of the 
United States without license to practice in that court. She 
did appear, and although the law was against her and the legal 
proposition which she offered was against her, she made it 
so clear the Federal Government had committed itself to the 
Wyandotte Indians when it took over their lands at the june- 
tion of the Missouri and the Kaw that this would be maintained 
perpetually, as the Indians say, as long as water runs and 
grass grows, that the sentiment was in favor of the repeal of 
the law. Now it is not probable that in the immediate future 
there will be another law passed to sell the cemetery, and 
therefore some provision for its care is necessary. 

Mr. REAVIS. What became of the Indian girls? 

Mr. BORLAND. They are still living with their friends in 
Kansas City. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. 
Jeet 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa de- 
mands the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall object unless the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill agrees to an amendment striking 
out the proviso. My opinion is we are on a proposition to ex- 
pend $20,000 of the people’s money over a matter of pure 
sentiment affecting two more or less misguided—probably well 
meaning—lIndians. The property should be sold, and if it were 
anything but an Indian cemetery it would be sold. The city 
ought to use it in some way, either for a park or build upon 
it, but yielding to this sentiment, which we all approve, we are 
proposing to expend $20,000 of the people’s money in maintain- 
ing, for a time at least, this old cemetery, which some day 
must be abandoned. 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
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But in doing that we certainly should not do the foolish 
thing of making declaration that this is to remain a cemetery 
for all time to come for the Wyandotte Indians. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. If the gentleman will permit me, 
I think it is put in in pursuance of the treaty with the Wyan- 
dotte Indians. 

Mr. MANN. If it is a treaty, why put it in there? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Unless some part of the bill 
should repeal it perhaps it will not be necessary. 

Mr. TAGGART. I will say that I remember speaking to 
the committee about this at the request of the descendants of 
the Wyandottes, who are much concerned about it. 

Mr. MANN. Very likely. They do not pay any money. It 
does not do any good in here so far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. BORLAND. This law is subject to repeal at any future 
time, and it would not hurt anything to put it in here. 

Mr. TAGGART. Congress can do as it pleases with the 
Government property at any time. 

Mr. MONDELL. As the gentleman from Illinois suggests 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. Congress can not 
do as it pleases. Because it has legal power it does not affect 
its moral obligations, : 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as the cemetery is concerned, it has 
not the power to sell and dispose of it. 

Mr. MANN. We have no right to make a promise to-day that 
we are to break to-morrow. 

Mr. TAGGART. I am willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman accept an amendment to the 
effect that hereafter Kansas City shall take care of it? 

Mr. MANN. You can not do that very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAGGART I do not think we can do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to inquire why the city of Kansas City, Kans., can not 
take care of this property, which is within the boundaries of 
the city? If legislation is necessary, let us enact it. It seems 
to me absurd to impose upon the Federal Government the ex- 
pense of taking care of a cemetery in a city simply because red 
people are buried there instead of white people. 

Mr. MANN After all, we make an obligation to the Indians 
about cemeteries. We have made many profligate obligations 
pertaining to western lands. We have not always lived up to 
them. But here is an Indian cemetery. We promised that it 
should remain an Indian cemetery. 
of the Indians. There is no one else to take care of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Why can not the city of Kansas City 
take care of it? 

Mr. MANN. They can not be expected to unless we turn the 
land over to them, and we can not be expected to do that. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We can give them authority to take 
care of it by act of Congress. 

Mr. MANN. We could give the State of Idaho authority to 
spend money there, but they could not be expected to do so. 

Mr. TAGGART. The charter governing the city of Kansas 
City does not provide for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The charter could be amended by the 
legislature so as to permit the city to take care of this land 
within its own borders. 

Mr. TAGGART. Here the Government is asked to take care 
of its own property. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas whether there is any precedent for the National Gov- 
ernment taking care of one of these Indian cemeteries? 

Mr. TAGGART. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that I am informed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs that this is 
the only Indian cemetery that is located in a city in the United 
States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of course, there are hundreds of those 
old Indian family cemeteries. 

Mr. TAGGART. But out in the country. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. At various places, as well as cemeteries 
for white people, and unless the people of the community exer- 
cise care of these cemeteries is it necessary for the Government 
to take care of them? 

Mr. TAGGART. Let me say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that this is a particularly unsightly piece of property owned 
by the United States, across the street from the main business 
block in a large city, and 12 or 15 feet higher than the surround- 
ing streets, with the banks of it falling over onto private prop- 
erty abutting on it, and without anybody having authority to 
do anything with it at all, er to spend a dollar of the city’s 
money to take care of it. There is no way of compelling the 
abutting landowners to put retaining walls there. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman think we should 
establish a precedent for looking after these Indian cemeteries? 
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Mr. TAGGART. It is not a precedent, because there is not a 
similar situation like it in the whole Union. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Not identical: 

Mr. TAGGART. I am informed by the Department of the 
Interior there is nothing even similar; that there is no Indian 
cemetery in the midst of a city elsewhere. á 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
Consider the bill in the House as in the Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill in the House us in 
the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? {After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tos fone submitted by the committee in place of the bill bè 
read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the sub- 
stitute will be reported in lieu of the regular bill. 

There was no objection. 

The substitute was read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10989) making appropriation for the preservation, im- 
eet, and 2 care of Huron Cemetery, a burtal place of 
e Wyandotte ns, in the city of Kansas City. Kans. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the preservation and im- 
1 of Huron O ery, a tract of land in the city of Kansas 

ty. Kans., owned by the Government of the United States, the use 
of which was conveyed by treaty to the Wyandotte Tribe of Indians 
as a cemetery for the members of said tribe: Provided, That the 
authorities of Kansas City, Kans., will construct and maintain all 
necessary retaining or outside walls along all the boundaries of said 
cemetery abutting on streets: And further, That said tract 
shall remain perpetually as a cemetery exclusively for the ose of the 
heb dete Sg 3 8 and e 9 and the right of 

sa cemeter ribe, 
any descendant of said. tribe, Shall mot DA TATARE sonne S 8 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 3, page 2, 
by striking out “ 820,000“ and inserting “ $10,000.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e 3. page 2, by striking out “$20,000” and inserting 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the words 
“ And e further” on line 13, and all of lines 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 18. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 2 2, by strtkirg out the proviso following the word 
5 Ana's vided othe re ‘said tract shall remain perpetual 
a „„ vely for the use of the W dotte be of Inc loos 
and their descendants, and the right of burial in sald cemetery for an 
Indian of the Wyandotte Tribe or any descendant of said tribe 
not be infringed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming that this provision does not extend any 
existing law, but, if anything, it confines the cemctery exclu- 
sively to the treaty purposes for which it was established. The 
Federal Government has the general title to that preperty, and 
it might use it for other purposes. But the purpose is to use 
it only for cemetery purposes; and if the time comes when it is 
not available for that, it can be entirely relinquished. Possibly 
the gentleman has not looked at it from that standpoint—that 
this is a restrictive clause, and not extensive, : 

Mr. MONDELL. If this is a treaty provision, it is not neces- 
sary. This is new law, ; 

Mr. MANN. It will not be perpetually preserved as a ceme- 
tery. Everybody knows that. What is the use of unnecessarily 
lying? 

Mr. BORLAND. The word “ perpetual” might come out, but 
the words “ exclusively for the Wyandotte Tribe“ ought to re- 
main in it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever their rights may be, they will be 
preserved and the treaty provisions ratified. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me suggest to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming to let the proviso remain and have it read 
this way: Provided further, That the right of burial in said 
cemetery for any Indian of fhe Wyandotte Tribe shall not be 


infringed.” 
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Mr. MONDELL. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the members of that tribe now have, no doubt, that 
right, and therefore that provision is not necessary. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, let me say that the tribe 
moyed over to Okinhoma, and not a great many members of 
the tribe remain. Of course, perhaps in the course of time the 
tribe might cease to exist, but this treaty will remain. In that 
event there may be people descended from the tribe who would 
like to be buried there. 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever their treaty rights are, they con- 
tinue unaffected by the improvement we make. 

Mr. TAGGART. As I recall the language of the treaty, this 
tract shall be set apart for the use of the Wyandotte Indians 
as a cemetery. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Kansas think we will 
be under obligations, every time a Wyandotte Indian dies in 
Oklahoma, to transport the remains and bury the deceased in 
this cemetery? 

Mr. TAGGART. No; I do not think that. 

Mr. MANN. We will be called on to do that if this provi- 
sion stays in. 

Mr. TAGGART. I accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MOonveELr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Taddanr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


IMPORTATION OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, TOXINS, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 199) to regulate the importation of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products, to regulate interstate 
traſlic in said articles, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, let 
the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a companion bill to a 
bill that has been passed over. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Oh, no; it is not a companion bill; it is a 
parent bill. It has been reported several times before. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a similar bill that was passed over 
without prejudice; a bill relating to serums and viruses per- 
taining to cattle, and this pertains to the human species and is 
of the same general character, Therefore, I will ask to have it 
passed over. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This relates to humans and not hogs. I 
ask that it be passed over and remain on the calendar without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Apamson] asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over and remain on the calendar without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


BILLS OF LADING IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 19) relating to bills of lading in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I noticed when the 
title was read 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The title, as read by the Clerk, 
was “An act relating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign 


commerce.” The title, as printed here, is much broader than 
that. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The Clerk read it correctly. I ask to have the 
bill reported. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That bills of lading issued by 2 common carrier 
for the transportation of goods in ary Territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, or from a place in a State to a place in a 
foreign country, or from a place in one State to a place In another 
State, or from a place in one State to a place in the same State through 
another State or foreign country, shall be governed by this act. 


Src. 2. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods are con- 
signed or destined to a specified person is a straight bill. 

Sec: 3. That a bill in which 1t is stated that the goods are consigned 
or destined to the order of an rson named in such bill is an order 

ill, Any provision in such a 4 or in any notice, contract, rule, regu- 
lation, or tariff that it is nonnegotiable shall be null and yoid and shall 
not affect its negotiability within the meaning of this act. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk has not completed 
the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a long bill, and it will take con- 
siderable time to read it. It is very evident to all of the gentle- 
men present that the House can not, under unanimous consent, 
consider a bill as important as this, that has as many important 
features as it has; and while I do not know that there is any- 
thing in the bill of which I do not approve, I shall be compelled 
to object, because of the importance of the measure. 

a SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
objects. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not object.to letting 
the bill keep its place on the calendar. I think myself that 
while it might not be possible to pass the bill in the remainder 
of this afternoon, it would not take a great while to pass it on 
the next unanimous-consent day, if it stays on the calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am perfectly willing that the bill shall 
remain on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. I have no doubt 
it is excellent legislation, but we can not give it the time this 
afternoon that it requires. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will say to the gentleman that we could 
not devote our time this afternoon to a better purpose than to 
considering this bill. 

Mr. MANN. It is now nearly 4 o'clock, and I am quite sure 
you could not finish the bill to-day. I think the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. ApAmMson] ought to ask unanimous consent 
to pass the bill over without prejudice. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Of course that is what I will ask if the 
bill is objected to. I hoped the gentleman would not insist on 
the objection. 

Mr. MANN. Let us be on the square about it. Everybody 
knows we could not finish it to-day. It is possible that on the 
next unanimous-consent day we may get it up and pass it, and I 
hope we may. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I supposed that everybody understood it 
and was ready to vote on it. 

Mr. MANN. I think we ought to be on the square about these 
things. I am acting on the square myself, and gentlemen ought 
not to bluff about these matters. It makes me tired when 
they do. 

Mr. CULLOP. We are not bluffing. We could pass it if gen- 
tlemen would stay here and consider it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana is not in good faith 
about the matter 

Mr. CULLOP. The gentleman from Indiana is in good faith. 
We could have a session to-morrow if we did not get through 
to-day. 

Mr. MANN. We could not. We have already agreed to ad- 
journ over until Saturday. 

Mr. CULLOP. We could take it up Saturday. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would not have the nerve to 
make that request in the absence of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircutn], and he knows it. 

Mr, CULLOP. We can have the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina come in here on Saturday 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not know what gentlemen are talking 
about on either side about bluffing. I do not want to make any 
bluff, or fall over any, but if objection is made, then I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill remain on the calendar without 
prejudice. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. If we are to have a meeting next Wednesday, it is 
likely that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
will be called. Will the gentleman call up this bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state to the gentleinun that I am 
authorized by the committee to avail myself of nuy parliamen- 
tary method I can in order to get it considere at nny time. 

Mr. ESCH. Then it will be possible to take it up Wednesday? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not know. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There are n good many mat- 
ters which ought to come up. I do not think this bill ought to 
be considered. 

Mr. EVANS. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
objects. Does the gentleman object to the bill remaining on the 
calendar? 

Mr. EVANS. Not at all. 


I am simply objecting to its present 


consideration for the purpose of getting the gentleman from 
Georgia to request that it be passed over without prejudice. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ADAMSON, There is no objection to the bill remaining 
on the calendar. 

Mr. EVANS. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill remain on the calendar and be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MILITIA OF GEORGIA. 

The next business on the calendar for unanimous consent was 
the bill (S. 708) to make immediately available for the use of 
the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said State 
in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, Ga., 
July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming and 
equipping the militia of said State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. I think the gentlemen inter- 
ested in it are looking up some information. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THE FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 108) to confer upon the superintendent for 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma the authority now con- 
ferred by law upon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior respecting lands allotted to the en- 


rolled members of the Five Civilized Tribes and their individual |- 


moneys. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will not the gentleman from 
Wisconsin consent that the bill remain on the calendar and go 
over without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I can not consent to that. I am de- 
cidedly opposed to the bill. 

-The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


STREET RAILWAYS IN HAWAII. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16640) to amend an act entitled “An act 
granting a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a street railway system in the district of South 
Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 
1, 1912, as amended by an act approved July 25, 1914. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for the present, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a case in which the 
franchise for this street railway system in the district of Hilo 
is about to expire. The right to the charter will expire on the 
Ist of August. Unless it is passed this afternoon it will prob- 
ably be the last chance that we will have to get it through the 
House and the Senate in time to prevent its expiration. 

Hilo is a little city of 9,000 inhabitants on the island of 
Hawaii. The people are extremely anxious for this road. It 
is simply a street car privilege. Its terminus is at the wharf, 
where the people have been subject to extortion by hack driv- 
ers who convey the passengers from the steamers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think that a 10-cent 
fare for a taxi is outrageous? 

Mr. WATKINS. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can testify that that is the charge. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have been there, and I never got car- 
ried for that price. The uniform price is 25 cents, I am in- 
formed, Sometimes when there is a large crowd they charge 
much more. But, Mr. Speaker, regardless of that, the people 
want this privilege. They are in a financial condition now to 
avail themselves of the privileges of the charter. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. What has been the cause of their not avail- 
ing themselves of the franchise within the limits of the act? 

Mr. WATKINS. Because the promoters of the enterprise 
were not able to raise the funds or the capital, and it is only 


until recently that they have made financial arrangements 
whereby they can avail themselves of the privilege. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is it ascertained that they are going to be 
able to finance it now? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what those interested in the pas- 
sage of the bill say; the representative from the island— 
the Delegate—and the governor of the Territory and Members 
that have appeared before the Committee on the Territories all 
vouch for that fact. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there any contention made that they 
are trying to dispose of the franchise, to treat it as an asset 
and use it for speculation, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not at all. Three of the wealthiest in- 
habitants of the island are among the promoters. 

Mr, BORLAND. And they really intend to build the road and 
put it in operation? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the House what 
was. the purpose of exempting from taxation for a period of 10 
years all the property of every kind and nature used as a part 
of the railway and power system? You would include under 
that phraseology not only the rolling stock, the roadbed, but 
you would exempt any power plant that furnished them any 
power even in an incidental way in the operation of this street- 
car system. The gentleman can not approve of any such exemp- 
tion as that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I do, and for this reason: The Terri- 
tories are not in a financial condition as are the States of the 
United States; they have not got the capital or the facilities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, some of them have more capital than 
the States have. 

Mr. WATKINS. A few individuals, those interested in sugar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but banks and bankers, 

Mr. WATKINS. There are some wealthy banks in Honolulu, 
but not in Hilo, or only one at the most. The great mass of the 
people are impoverished. All the enterprises in Honolulu—the 
gas companies, electric light plants, traffic, and power plants— 
have a similar privilege of exemption accorded to them for the 
purpose of encouraging them to make investments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
if a power plant is established and a part of the power is used 
in propelling a street car system that thereby it should be com- 
pletely exempt from taxation for 10 years? 

Mr. WATKINS. Not unless it is a part of the corporation 
itself, a part of the enterprise. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This would grant exemption from taxation 
any power plant whose power was used incidentally in the pro- 
pulsion of this street car system, 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not the object of the bill, and if the 
gentleman wishes I will accept an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over until the next unanimous-consent day. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the gentleman takes that course, it virtu- 
ally vitiates the whole enterprise. The bill has to go to the 
Senate and then to the President. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not my fault; I am not respon- 
sible for the phraseology reported in the bill. It is in a form 
that would exempt any power plant that furnished a part of its 
power for this street railway system. 

Mr. WATKINS. I would be glad if the gentleman would offer 
an amendment to strike that out. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not the amendment prepared to cor- 
rect that evil. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Has the gentleman any objection to the bill 
remaining on the calendar? e 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I have already stated that I have not. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND IN ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS, NEV. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 5466, an act to open abandoned military reserva- 
tions in the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-lund 
entry, and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned 
military reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead en- 
try,” approved October 1, 1890. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have that bill passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman prefer that I would object? 

Mr. RAKER. No; I ask that the gentleman withhold his re- 

nest. 
a Mr. MANN. I will. I have no bill on the calendar that I 
want to reach, but I can not consent to this bill going through 
by unanimous consent. This bill has a title that has no relation 
to the bill and it shows that the author has given no study to it. 
The bill says “to amend an act entitled an act to open 
abandoned military reservations in the State of Nevada to 
homestead entrance,” approved October 1, 1890, and there is 
no reference to such an act in the bill. That shows that the 
gentleman who reported the bill has not read it. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes; the gentleman has. 

Mr. MANN. Not carefully. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; very carefully. Let us get the facts be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman wants to take up the time of 
the House, very well. 

Mr. RAKER. I will take up a few moments, if the gentle- 
man will withhold his objection. The gentleman has made his 
statement, and I think I should be permitted to make a state- 
ment in reply. The committee fully considered this bill, and 
the title of the report is the same title that the Senate used. 

Mr. MANN. ‘That does not make any difference. 

Mr. RAKER. I know; but the Senate having used the title 
and the bill having been passed, to cover agricultural land in 
the military reservations the committee thought to use this 
same title. That is all there is to it, agricultural land in the 
military reservations that is subject to homestead—that is, sub- 
ject to desert-land entry—and the Committee on the Public Lands 
amended the bill so as to make it specific and to cover the 
question and the only question in the bill, namely, that desert- 
land entries should be permitted only upon land that the desert- 
land law applied to, and, therefore, covered the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior. We gave that due consideration for 
that purpose, and I asked the committee myself, was appointed 
chairman of tbe subcommittee, and asked that the bill be 
amended and wrote the amendment myself upon the matter 
so as to correspond with the secretary’s report, to the end 
that the people of Nevada might get exactly what they wanted, 
and we thought that we were creating a good act for them. 
I trust that the gentleman may see his way clear to withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. MANN. I have read the report and examined the bill. 
How many acres will the bill affect? 

Mr. RAKER. I will read the report to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not read it to me. The report does not 
. Does not the gentleman know that? 

Mr. RAKER. ‘The report shows. 

Mr. MANN. I have read the report and the report does not 
show how much acreage is affected by the bill. What the 
report does say is, quoting the letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior: 

There are six reservations in the State of Nevada that will perhaps 
be affected by the proposed legislation. 

Then it gives the acreage of those reservations, one of them 
257 acres, and so forth. To say that that shows how much 
acreage will be affected by the bill is ridiculous, There has been 
no investigation even by the Interior Department. They say 
there are perhaps six reservations which will perhaps be affected. 
Nobody knows anything about it, unless it is my distinguished 
friend from California [Mr. Raker]; and if he does, he has not 
told us. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course T could not develop it all at once, but 
I want to say to the gentleman that the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. Roserts] appeared before the committee, and, in addition 
to this statement, gave to the committee information 

Mr. MANN. He may have the information, and therefore I 
ask to have the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to have the bill passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DECLARATIONS OF INTENTION TO BECOME CITIZENS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4594) to validate certain declarations of inten- 
tion to become citizens of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman a question, can the gentle- 
man state when these petitions for naturalization were dis- 
missed by the court? 

Mr. RAKER. The record here does not show, but the hear- 
ings do show, my recollection is, though that was not the main 


thing before the Committee on Naturalization and Immigration, 
They have been dismissed within the last year, as I recollect. 

Mr. WALSH. Only within the last year? 

Mr. RAKER. That is my recollection; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That declarations of Intention to become citizens 
of the United States filed prior to the passage of this act In the counties 
of Cascade, Chouteau, Teton, Hill, Blaine, and Valley, State of Mon- 
tana, under the act approved June 29, 1906, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization and to provide for 
a uniform rule for the naturalization of allens throughout the United 

tates,” as amended by the acts of March 4, 1909, June 25, 1910, and 
March 4, 1913, are hereby declared to be as legal and valid as if such 
declarations of intention had been filed in the judicial district in which 
the declarants resided, as required by section 4 of sald act of June 
29, 1906: Provided, That such declarations of intention shall not be by 
this act further validated or legalized. 

With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word six,” insert: “and that the petitions 
for naturalization dismissed on account of such invalidity in the dec- 
laration of intention shall be given a rehearing without additional cost, 
u informal application therefor by the candidate for citizenship to 

clerk of court upon notice to the Bureau of Naturalization.” 

Page 2, line 13, after the word “legalize,” insert: “and that this 
act shall apply only to those persons who have heretofore made home- 
stead, desert land or timber and stone entries.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STREET RAILWAYS IN HAWAII. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to the bill (H. R. 16640) to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of a street railway system in the district of South 
Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved Au- 
gust 1, 1912, as amended by an act approved July 25, 1914, as 
we have agreed to strike out section 7 of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent to recur to the Hawaiian street rail- 
way franchise bill H. R. 16640. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the 311 and operation of a 
street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of Hawail, 
Territory of Hawaii,” as amended by an act approved July 25, 191 
is hereby amended by striking out su ons (b), (c), and (f) thereo 
and inserting new subsections (b) and (e, which shal) read as follows: 

“(b) ‘Commission’ shall mean the public utilities commission of the 


Territory of Hawaii. 
“(c) County of Hawaii’ shall mean the present county of Hawaii, 
or such politica) division as the legislature shall from e to time 


9 including the district hereafter defined, 

Sec. 2. That wherever the words board or “governor” or 
“board with the approval of the governor ™ are contained in said act 
there shall be substituted “ commission,” it being the intention to grant 
the powers granted in said o al act to rd and the governor 


to said commission, 5 owever, that where the word “ board“ 
is used in subsections (a), t), and (h) of section 4 of said original 
act, the said word “ board“ shall refer to and mean the board of 


supervisors of the county of Hawaii. 

Sec. 3. That section 4 of said act is hereby amended so that sub- 
section (e) thereof shall read as follows: 

ae The construction of the railway shall be commenced and at 
least the sum of $20,000 shall have been expended or contracted to be 
expended on or before August 1, 1918, and at least 2 miles shall be 
completed, equipped, and ready for the transportation of passengers 
within two years after such commencement. 

“At least two additional miles of the railway shall be comple 
equipped, and ay for operation within six years from the passage oi 
the amendatory act by the Congress of the United States, and in case 
of failure to comply with such requirements the privileges granted by 
section 2 of this act shall cease as to any streets, roads, thoroughfares, 
or places not then occupied : 

“Provided, That if there is any period during which work shall be 
de actions, suits, or injunctions insti- 


so lost shall 
specified. 
“Additions and extensions of the railway shall be constructed by the 
association, and when so constructed, or cons others, shall 
thereafter maintained and operated by It whenever, after notice and 
an opportunity to be heard, it shall be directed so to do by the public 
utilities of d Territory: Provided, That the commission shall not so 
direct unless in its opinion the earnings of the association when oper- 
ating such additions and extensions, together with its previously exist- 
ing railway system, will be sufficient for its reasonable expenses of 
maintenance and operation, interest, and sinking fund on its indebted- 
ness, and dividends of — — cent per annum on its issued stock; and 
the commission may like permit the association to cease tbe main- 


tenance and operation of any portion of the railway system whereyer 
in its opinion conditions require.” 


so warrant or 
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“ Spe, 15. That the rights, privileges, and franchises hereby granted 
to the association shall continue during the pleasure of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, with the approval of the Congress of the 
United States, subject ware to the limitations in this act contained.” 

Sec. 7. That section 16 of sald act is hereby amended so that the 
same shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That all property of every kind and nature forming or 
used as a 9 5 of the 5 power system of the association, in- 
cluding this franchise, shall exempt from any and all taxation under 
the laws of the Territory of Haw until the expiration of 10 years 
from and after the pa e of this amendatory act.” 

Sec. 8. That section of this act is hereby amended as follows: 
PA out all after paragraph 2 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 


to the county of Hawall, within one 
each year, 2} per cent of the gross re- 
celpts derived from transportation during the preceding calendar year. 

“No member of the association, or of any assignee or successor of 
the same, and no stockholder or officer of any corporation securing any 
or all of the rights herein granted to the association shall become in- 
terested, directly or indirectly, in any contract made by the associa- 
tion, its assignees or successors, for the construction of any part of the 
railway or for the supply of its rolling stock.” 

Sec. 9. That section 19 of said act is hereby amended so that the 
same shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 19. The Territory of Hawail, the county of Hawaii, or an 
PAURETA subdivision thereof, within or including the district of Sou 
lilo, may at any time after the expiration of 20 years from the date 
of the passage of this act by the Congress of the United States, and 
upon six months’ notice in writing to the association, given pursuant 
to proper authority, when so authorized by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawai A AR b 8 all the property of the asso- 
ciation, subject to the then exist ng charges thereon. 

“The amount to be paid to the association for such purchase shall 
be determined by a commission of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the association, or, in case it should fail to do so within 30 da 
after having been requested to do so by the purchaser, then by the 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii; one ey the pur- 
chaser, and the third by the two so appointed; or, in case they should 
fail to agree upon the third member within 30 days, then by said 
chief justice, any such action by the chief justice to be taken only 
after giving to each party notice and an opportunity to be heard; but 
such amount shall in no case exceed the keton] cost or the actual value 
of the tangible property or the actual cost of reproducing or replacing 
it less depreciation and less the char thereon. The value of the 
franchise or good will or any other intangible element shall not be 
considered in determining the amount to be paid. 

“Either the association or the purchaser may appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii from the decision of such commission by fi ng a 
written notice of appeal with the commission within five 128 after 
the decision is rendered. It shall thereupon be the duty of the com- 
mission immediately to certify up to the supreme court the record of 
its p ings, showing in such certificate the valuation claimed by the 
association, the valuation claimed by the purchaser, and the valuation 
as determined by the commission. Such certificate shall be accom- 
panied by coples of all rs, documents, and evidence u 
the decision of the commission was based and a copy of suc $ 
Upon-any such Spore the ve ohne court ces in its behalf take or 
require further evidence to be introduced by either party. 

“Within six months after the determination of the purchase price, 
as aforesaid, the same shall be paid to the a tion, and thereupon 
the franchise Bi gop hereby shall cease and determine, and all the 
property of d association shall become the pro of such pur- 
chaser without siy further conveyance; but said association shall 
make all such further conveyances as may be desired by the pur- 
chaser and approved by said commission or said court on appeal.’ 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out section 7. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, since this bill was under con- 
sideration I have examined the original section which this sec- 
tion 7 seeks to amend and find that it is substantially in the 
language embodied here, except the general provision that re- 
quires the assent of Congress, The striking out of this merely 
leaves the law as it is, and I can not see any reason for striking 
it ont. ‘Therefore I shall not insist upon the amendment, and 
will ask the gentleman from Louisiana to withdraw it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and réad a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WarkiINs, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LAND NEEDED FOR TOWN SITES IN CONNECTION WITH IRRIGATION 
PROJECTS, 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 15958) to amend an act providing 
for the withdrawal from public entry lands needed for town 
sites in connection with irrigation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the bill reported and some explanation made. 


PR Tne association shall pa 
month after the expiration o 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of an act entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed for town- 
site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the reclama- 
tion act of June 17, 1902, and for other purposes.” 1 April 16, 
906, as amended by the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act providing for the withdrawal from public entry of lands needed 
for town-site purposes in connection with irrigation projects under the 
reclamation act of June 17, 1902, anc for other purposes,’ approved 
April 16, 1906," be amended to read as follows: i 

“Rec. 5. That whenever a development of power is necessary for the 
irrigation of lands under any project undertaken under the said act, 
or any opportunity is afforded for the development of power under 
any such project, the Seay of the Interior is authorized to lease 
for a period not exceeding ears, giving preference to irrigation 
districts duly organized under State law and to municipal purposes, 
any surplus wer or power privilege, and the money derived from 
such leases shall be covered into the reclamation fund and be placed 
to the credit of the project from which said power is derived: Provided, 
That no lease shall be made for such surplus power or power privi- 
lege as will impair the efficiency of the irrigation project: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in bis dis- 
cretion, to make such a lease in connection with the Rio Grande 
project in Texas and New Mexico for a period not exceeding 50 years, 
with the approval of the water users’ association or associations, under 
any such project 7 gr in conformity with the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior in pursuance of scc- 
tion 6 of the reclamation act approved June 17, 1902.” 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 1. line 8, after the word “ act” insert the words “ of February 
24, 1911.“ Page 2, line 8, strike out the words “said net“ and insert 
the words “reclamation law." Page 2, line 10, after the word “ Inte- 
rior” insert the words “with the approval of the legally organized 
and acting water-users’ association or associations under any such 
project.” Page 2, tine 13, after the word “ 3 ~“ insert the 
words “to municipal purposes and.” Page 2, line 15, strike out the 
words “and to muni 15 purposes.” Page 2, line 21, after the word 
project strike out all down to and including line 4, page 3. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved the right to 
object. As I understand this bill, the purpose of the amendment 
is to increase the power to grant these leases of water power 
from 10 to 50 years? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is the purpose of the proposed 
legislation. : 

Mr. BORLAND. Is there anything else in the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Nothing except it provides that the 
water users shall give their permission to any leases that may 
be entered into by the Secretary of the Interior before such 
leases become effective: The present law does not contain that 
provision, and inasmuch as many of these projects are al- 
most completed and will be turned over to the settlers, it was 
deemed advisable to insert this provision requiring the permis- 
sion of the water users to any leases that the Secretary should 
enter into with those who desire to lease the surplus power. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, the gentleman is aware of the fact 
that the dams themselves will not be turned over to the water 


users? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I understand they are reserved to the 
Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. 
ernment. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; they remain the property of the 
Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. And exactly what is the necessity now of 
putting the veto of the water users upon the operation by the 
Government of its own property? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The water users living within a proj- 
ect naturally feel that they have a direct interest in the 
project, and that the Secretary of the Interior should not 
enter into a lease without the permission of the water users’ 
associations, and there is no particular objection to this pro- 
vision as far as the department is concerned, and I think it 
would have a tendency to make the water users more satisfied 
if they are consulted before the contracts are entered into to 
lease this power, especially in view of the fact that they pay 
the cost of constructing the projects. 

Mr. MONDELL, And is not this true, the settlers being upon 
these projects they pay for the dam? They pay all the expendi- 
tures that produce the power. It is true that the title to the 
dam remains in the Government, but the settlers really own it 
in that they are the people who pay for it, and therefore there 
should not be any long-time contracts for the use of power de- 
veloped at the expense of the settlers except with the approval 
of the settlers. I will say to my friend I think it will result in 
greater care in the granting of these contracts, and a more care- 
ful scrutiny of them than heretofore. 

Mr. BORLAND. Under this amendment the gentleman will 
observe it does not make any difference whether a lease is a 
long-time lease or not. ‘This gives the right to approve any 
lease, but the period is not to exceed 50 years, but a lease for 
six months would be just as much subject to their veto as a 
lease for 50 years. It is not confined to long-time leases, 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


They will remain the property of the Goy- 
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Mr. MONDELL. I discussed that matter with some members 
of the committee, and suggested to them that so far as some of 
the short-time leases were concerned it probably was not nec- 
essary to have that provision in the bill, and I think no one 
would especially object to an amendment which would authorize 
the Secretary to make the short-time lease. The intent is for 
the water users to have something to say about the leases, 
especially for a considerable length of time, and personally I 
can see no real objection to having the water users consulted in 
case of any lease. If the lease was only for a brief period, the 
probability is it would only require formal action on the part 
of the water users’ association. They could be gotten together 
very promptly, I think, without any delay, and even if the lease 
is only for a year or two I think they ought to be invited in and 
their advice sought in the matter. So even for a brief period 
I think it is a very good provision, although it seems to me there 
would be no very great objection to giving the Secretary au- 
thority to make short-time contracts. We have reached the time 
when these improvements ought to begin operations. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman realizes that there is one dam, 
the Arrowrock Dam, I think, to which this is especially applicable ; 
but the general situation is ripe where the power is practically 
completed. There are other dams in the course of construc- 
tion and in order to realize on them their surplus power tem- 
porarily must be disposed of. 

Mr. MONDELL. What possible objection could the settlers 
have to entering into a lease—— 
` Mr. BORLAND. There occasionally arises friction between 
the water-users' association and the Reclamation Service, some- 
times about the imposition of charges, sometimes about the col- 
leetion of charges, and there might not be complete harmony of 
action on every project between the service and the settlers. 
The hands of the settlers and the service would be tied. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The Committee on Irrigation, having charge of 
this matter, you will notice simply amended the bill so that in 
all instances not only in the one provided by law, but in all 
instances hereafter before this lease can be made, it must be ap- 
proved by the legally organized water-users’ association or as- 
socintions. This bill, instead of simply allowing the munici- 
pality to lease, extends it to irrigation districts that may he 
organized in the State, with the consent of the water-users’ 
association. I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri, it 
seems to me no better piece of legislation could be passed than to 
permit this water-users’ development in the way of electrical 
energy to be established, and I trust the gentleman will not 
make an objection to this. Really it is valuable and means 
much to those irrigation projects, and brings a revenue to them. 

Mr. BORLAND. The department can be expected to get the 
best revenue out of the dams and water power. It does the best 
it ean on that. but it seems to me during the construction days 
the hands of the department ought to be free. They ought not 
to be asked to have the approval of the water-users’ associations, 
who in some cases have not contributed anything to their eon- 
struction. 

Mr. RAKER. If you are going to permit the lensing of that 
power the man who pays for it eventually ought to have some 
say in regard to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, is this a bill to lease water power? 

Mr. RAKER,. Surplus water power in reclamation projects, 
if there Is any development. The Secretary must have the eon- 
sent of the association before he can do it. There is a law now 
on the statute books allowing the municipality to do it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. F think a bill of this importance 
better keep its place on the calendar and go over for a few days, 
until we have a chance to look at it. The leasing of water 
power is the greatest question before the American people, or 
one of the greatest, to-day. Otherwise I shall have to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? This bill is simply to amend an existing 
law. The present law provides for a lease of 10 years for sale 
of surplus power on Government irrigation projects. It has 
nothing to do with general legislation affecting power sites or 
dam sites, absolutely nothing, and because of the short period of 
time provided by the present law it is impossible to get the 
money to build power plants that- are necessary, costing from 
$100,000 to $500,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. You want to make this 50 years? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Not exceeding 50 years. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is modest. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary; not exceeding 50 years. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Forty-eight years would be con- 
siderable time. I shall object, unless it can go over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Unless it can go over without 
prejudice. 

The 5 pro tempore. Does the gentleman make that 

uest? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that it may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho asks 
unanimous consent that the bill may be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF COAL DEPOSITS IN MONTANA, 


Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the Senate joint resolution No. 50, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell the coal de- 
posits in and under certain public lands to the Republie Coal 
Co., a corporation, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAYS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Pid E pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Utah 
object 

Mr. MAYS. If the gentleman from Montana wants to make 
a statement, [ will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. STOUT. I do not know that the statement will make 
any difference if the gentleman has his mind made up to object. 
He is on the committee. This simply provides that the Re- 
public Coal Co., which is a subsidiary company of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., may lease from the Gov- 
ernment 1,440 acres of coal land at prices which will be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. In further explanation of 
that I will simply state that the information which we have 
been able to gather leads to the conclusion that the railroad 
company is practically without coal for a distance of 1,300 or 
1,400 miles of its railroad. The competing lines have all the 
coal they need. They secured it in the early days, before the 
present restrictive provisions with reference to the disposition 
of Government coal lands were passed; but this road, having 
been built out there within the last 10 years, was not in posi- 
tion to take advantage of such opportunities. There is no 
way to get coal unless they buy it from the competing line, and 
a competitor will not sell coal on a reasonable basis. The 
Senate passed a resolution for the sale of coal land to this 
railroad company on terms fixed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. which appeals to me to be entirely fair. We have 
8,090,000,000 tons of coal in that field there. This takes up 
onty 8,000,000 tons of it. We get our price for it, and I can 
see no reasonable objection whatever for handling the matter 
in this way. I trust that the gentleman may in time see fit 
to withdraw his objection, 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOUT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Does the resolution provide for outright sale or 
royalty? 

Mr. STOUT. It shall be leased as provided by the House 
committee. 

Mr. COX. It provides for royalty? 

Mr. STOUT. It provides for any sort of a men that the 
Secretary of the Interior may fix royalty, cash price, or any- 
thing. 

Mr. COX. For the benefit of the railroad or the people along 
the railroad? 

Mr. STOUT. Well, it is a necessity for the railroad, and the 
railroad naturally performs a function for the public. 

Mr. COX. Was there any estimate as to how much coal they 
have got there? 

Mr. STOUT.. There is an estimate here in the report. There 
is in that coal field several hundred thousand acres of coal land, 
with 8,000,000,000 tons of coal, and this proposes to sell some- 
thing like 

Mr. COX. Is there any estimate as to what the value of the 
1,500 acres is? 

Mr. STOUT. Well, it is appraised by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. COX. That is what I wanted to find out—what it is 
appraised at. 

Mr. STOUT. I have not the figures, but being acquainted 
with the coal fields in that section, I would say it is appraised 
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at $40 or $50 an acre. It is a low-grade coal, fit only for 

steaming purposes. This particular railroad had only a section 

of coal land to start with and they worked that out, and they 

now have no coal land from the Missouri River to the coast. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. MAYS. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
objects. 


BAGGAGE IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit a re- 
quest to consider the bill known as the Cummins amendment to 
the interstate commerce law, affecting baggage. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentle- 
man will withhold that motion for a moment. 

Mr. RAKER. I will withhold it for a minute. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that next Wednesday, as soon as the preliminary busi- 
ness on the Speaker's table is disposed of, I may be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. War. Erza Wirriass], asks unanimous consent that on 
next Wednesday, after the disposition of routine business on 
the Speaker’s table and conference reports, he may be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the copper-tax feature of the 
revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Mays] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the copper-tax feature of the revenue bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If we are to sit next Wednesday, will the 
almanac calendar be called? 

: Mr. MANN. I take it that the gentleman from Georgia wants 
t called. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask for information. That is “sacred 
Wednesday.” I want to be prepared. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there will be any objection to it. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the child labor bill and 
infantile paralysis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. HELVERING] asks unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the Record on the subjects indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating a resolution 
passed by the women voters of the eighth congressional dis- 
trict of Kansas at the Wichita Club on July 17, 1916. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by incorporating the resolution indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the resolution referred to: 


Resolved, That we women voters of the eighth e district, 
meeting this 17th day of July, 1916, at the Wichita Club, Wichita 
Kans., determine to do all in our power to help the women of the East 
secure Federal recognition, hereby call on our representative in Con- 
ss, the — WILLIAM A. Ayres, to work D bring about 
e oe parage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment the quickest, 


may nat a è be it further 
5 hat a copy of this resolution be mailed to Hon. WILLIAM 
A. Ayres with the request that it be read in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD. 
Mrs. THOR JÄGER, 
Chairman Woman’s Party for the 
Eighth N essional District, 
nx BACHY, 
Secreta Woman's Part for the 
onal District, 


ighth Congres. 
Passed unanimously July 17, 1916. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 


H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War. and to widows of suzh soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and Increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Kegular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars othe” than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors: 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increuse of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and -ailors, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
bill (S. 5425) to standardize lime barrels. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table an referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 968. An act granting an extension of time to construct a 
bridge across Rock River at or near Colona Ferry, in the State 
of Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the Huron Cemetery bill 
that passed to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Saturday, July 29, 1916, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of War 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
for the service of the War Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1305) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill to continue the provisions of an act ap- 
proved June 30. 1916, entitled “An act extending appropria- 
tions for the necessary operations of the Government and of the 
District of Columbia, and for the payment of pensions under cer- 
tain contingencies” (H. Doc. No. 1306); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting eleventh 
annual report of the American National Red Cross, made pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of Congress approved Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, entitled “An act to incorporate the American Na- 
tional Red Cross” (H. Doc. No. 1307); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. KONOP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 793) modifying and amending the act 
providing for the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont., reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1041), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8092) confirming patents hereto- 
fore issued to certain Indians in the State of Washington, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1044), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURKE, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11245) to 
authorize the establishment of an auxiliary or field fish-cultural 
station on the Klamath River, in the State of California, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1045), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 17188) 
supplemental to a bill entitled “A bill to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain publie build- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of certain public 
buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for certain public 
buildings; to abolish the office of Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury and to create and organize in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a bureau of public buildings and define its duties, powers, 
and jurisdiction; to create and establish the office of commis- 
sioner of public buildings; to fix the salary and prescribe the 
duties and powers of the said commissioner of public buildings; 
to create a board of estimates and prescribe its duties and 
powers; to provide for the standardization of certain classes of 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1046), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DILLON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16891) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and to 
Polk County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1051), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. KITCHIN, from the Committee on Ways and Means, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16878) to authorize the 
adoption of a national trade-mark for the use of the manufac- 
turers of the United States, particularly for export purposes, 
and to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to license manufac- 
turers to use the same, and for other purposes, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1056), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6145) for the relief of Ed- 
ward F. McDermott, alias James Williams, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1040), 
wa said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1042), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1048), 
hab said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1818) for the relief of Nelson 
T. Saunders, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1047), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16974) for the relief of John L. Kelley, reported 


the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
rere which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
lendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16318) granting a pension to N. Ellen Peters 
and George N. Peters; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16890) granting a pension to John W. Echols; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 17172) further 
extending appropriations for*the necessary operations of the 
Government and of the District of Columbia under certain con- 
tingencies. 

By. Mr. DEWALT: A bill (H. R. 17173) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Reading, county of 
Berks, State of Pennsylvania, condemned cannon and balls; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17174) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Allentown, county of Lehigh and State 
of Pennsylvania, condemned cannon and balls; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17175) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17176) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate condemned cannon and balls; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BURKE: A bill (H. R. 17177) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building at Hartford, 
Wis. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 17178) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to deliver to the city of Marianna, Ark., two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon, with their carriages and suitable 
outfit of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17179) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
deliver to the city of Paragould, Ark., two condemned bronze or 
brass cannon, with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17180) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to the city of Forrest City, Ark., two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon, with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17181) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
deliver to the city of Wynne, Ark., two condemned bronze or 
brass cannon, with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17182) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to deliver to Mrs. John S. Hornor, Helena, Ark., two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon, with their carriages and suitable outfit 
of cannon balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17183) to prevent the enlistment of negroes 
in the military service of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 17184) to further amend 
section 8 of an act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 17185) to prohibit and punish 
the manufacture or counterfeiting of coin or paper intended 
to be used or passed as money, or of securities issued or in- 
tended to be issued by an unrecognized government, faction, 
or body of insurgents in a country with which the United States 
are at peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17186) to purchase a site and 
to erect a public building in the city of Asheville, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17187) to amend the acts 
of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, and June 24, 1912, relating to 
the construction of a railroad from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, the legalizing of certain conveyances heretofore 
made by the Union Pacific Railroad Co., and providing for the 
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occupation by the adjacent landowners of the excess portions 
of said company’s right of way; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida [from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds]: A bill (H. R. 17188) supplemental 
to a bill entitled “A bill to increase the limit of cost of cer- 
tain public’ buildings; to authorize the enlargement, extension, 
remodeling, or improvement of certain public buildings; to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of certain public buildings; 
to authorize the purchase of sites for certain publie buildings; 
to abolish the Office of Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
and to create and organize in the Treasury Department a 
bureau of public buildings and define its duties, powers, and 
jurisdiction; to create and establish the office of commissioner 
of public buildings; to fix the salary and prescribe the duties 
and powers of the said commissioner of public buildings; to 
create a board of estimates and prescribe its duties and powers; 
to provide for the standardization of certain classes of public 
buildings, and for other purposes”; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 17189) to prevent and punish 
willful injury or attempted injury to, or conspiracy to injure, 
any vessel engaged in foreign commerce, or the cargo or persons 
on board thereof, by fire, explosives, or otherwise; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17190) to prohibit and punish the fraudu- 
lent use, application, or counterfeiting of the seal of any execu- 
tive department or Government commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17191) to authorize the seizure, detention, 
and condemnation of arms and munitions of war in course 
of exportation or designed to be exported or used in violation 
of the laws of the United States, together with the vessels or 
vehicles in which the same are contained ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 17192) granting condemned 
cannon to the city of Ludlow, in the State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 17198) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Atkins, in the county of 
Pope and State of Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or field- 
moe with their carriages; to the Committee on Military Af- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17194) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Plummerville, in the county of Conway 
and State of Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or field- 
28 with their carriages; to the Committee on Military Af- 

S. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 17195) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Conway, in the county of Faulkner, 
State of Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17196) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Plainview, in the county of Yell and 
State of Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17197) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate condemned cannon and 
balls; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 17198) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to Burbank Post, No. 33, and Woburn 
Post, No. 161, Grand Army of the Republic, one cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) author- 
izing the Postmaster General to provide the postmaster at Spring- 
field, III., with a special canceling die for the one hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of the State of Illinois into the 
2 Union; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 283) for 
the relief of the destitute sufferers from the flood waters in west- 
ern North Carolina ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Resolution (H. Res. 325) for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 19; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 326) requesting 
the Secretary of War to send to the House of Representatives 
certain information with regard to the number of Members of 
the National Guard recently taken into the United States 
service who are raw recruits; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Resolution (H. Res. 327) suggest- 
ing that furloughs for an indefinite time be granted to such 
members of the National Guard who have been called into the 
service of the United States and are now under arms as may 
apply for same; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 17199) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Moffitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 17200) granting a pension to 
Clarence L. Wimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 17201) reinstating James 
B. Ray to his former rank and grade in the United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 17202) for 
the relief of Austin Foster Hitchcock; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 17208) granting 
an increase of pension to Alice Eliza Utter; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW > A bill (H. R. 17204) for the relief of John 
Flaherty ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 17205) to correct the military 
record of Andrew N. Bray; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 17206) granting a pension to 
Albert C. Schuman, of Newark, N. J.; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17207) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Gibson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 17208) granting a pension to 
George Roberson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17209) granting a pension to Marie G. 
Harding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17210) granting an increase of pension to 
William F. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLEPAGE: A bill (H. R. 17211) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Lanham; to the committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 17212) granting an 
increase of pension to Edward Hayes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17213) granting an increase of pension to 
Simon D. Mitchell ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS: A bill (H. R. 17214) granting an increase of 
pension to Jefferson C. Garrigus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17215) granting an increase 
of pension to Franklin Manning; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. OAKEY: A bill (H. R. 17216) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17217) granting an increase of pension to 
Johanna Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 17218) granting an increase 
of pension to Isham Swain; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17219) for the relief of Francis E. Stone; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17220) granting 
an increase of pension to Jerry Daniel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17221) granting an increase of pension to 
William P. Duncan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 17222) granting an increase of 
pension to William P. Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17223) granting an increase of pension to 
George M. Fell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17224) granting a pension to Robert E. 
Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 17225) granting an increase 
of pension to Julius A. Keeler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17226) granting an increase of pension to 
William Weingard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17227) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Clay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17228) granting a pension 
to Kathleen B. Watkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17229) for the relief of 
Winona May Devers and Emma McElvaine; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAVENNER: A bill (H. R. 17230) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John C. Summers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17231) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the National 
Hay Association, relative to railroad regulation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of G. E. Palmer, of New York, 
favoring House bill 10845, relative to military preparedness; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas A. Tower, of New York City, favor- 
ing House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of German-American Button Co., of New York, 
favoring House bill 14666, relative to copyrighting new designs, 
etc.; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, relative to House bill 16707 (Webb bill) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts: Memorial of science 
department of the National Education Association, favoring 
the international metric system for weights and measures ; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of O. Cutting, of Oak- 
dale, Long Island, N. Y., against House bill 16307, relative to 
registration of pure-bred live stock; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, ‘ 

Also, petitions of sundry women of the United States, rela- 
tive to woman-suffrage amendment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Association to Resist British Domination of 
American Commerce, relative to rights of American citizens; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DARROW: Petition of A. M. Rowe, past department 
commander of Idaho, Grand Army of the Republic, relative to 
bill to increase pensions of maimed veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Merchants’ Association of 
New York, relative to House bill 16707, the Webb bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of Association to Resist British 
Domination of American Commerce, relative to removal of re- 
strictions upon American citizens, etc.; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. ; 

By Mr. FARR: Petitions of N. H. Yennis and Thomas J. 
McDermott, of Scranton, Pa., favoring censorship of motion pic- 
tures; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of B. E. Woodcock, of Scranton, Pa., against war- 
revenue tax on munitions of war; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of O. Cutting, of Oakdale, Long 
Island, N. Y., against House bill 16307, relative to registration 
of all pure-bred live stock; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Association to- Resist British Domina- 
tion of American Commerce, relative to restrictions on American 
citizens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Memorial of Commercial Club of Dray- 
ton, N. Dak., relative to wage disputes between railroads and em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of J. B. Huffman and 
others in relation to House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of W. S. Hooper and others relating to House 
bill 652; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of 51 citizens of Syracuse, N. Y., 
favoring a Christian amendment to the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence to support House bill 17145, 
granting an increase of pension to Margaret I. Reider; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Connaught Social and Benevo- 
lent Association, of San Francisco, Cal., relative to treatment 
of Irish republic by British Government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RXKER: Petition of Boice, Gates & Johnson, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., favoring passage of the Borland resolution, No. 
148; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Home Industry League of California, against 
tax on copper and copper industry; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROWE: Petition of Association to Resist British 
Domination of American Commerce, relative to restrictions upon 
American citizens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Also, memorial of Canarsie Yacht Club, relative to conserva- 
tion of harbor of Great Kills, Staten Island; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of sundry citizens of Wahoo, Crete, 
and David City, Nebr., relative to wage controversy between 
railroads and employees; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


; SENATE. 


Frinay, July 28, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 25, 1916.) 

The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 

of the recess. Ñ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that every morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock there are only three or four Senators in the 
Chamber, and if we are not going to be on time I think the 
hour of meeting ought to be changed. In order that we may 
have a quorum some one is compelled to call for it every morn- 
ing. Therefore I suggest the absence of a quorum again this 
morning. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I wish to support what the 
Senator from Utah said. Many of us try to get here at very 
great inconvenience. I left a number of engagements at my 
hotel this morning, and I shall have to go back there; and it is 
a waste of time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a regular farce. 

Mr, PENROSE. I have never believed, in my long service 
here, in meeting at 10 o'clock. Senators do not come here, we 
do not accomplish anything by it, and we curtail the time that 
ought to be devoted to matters outside of this Chamber. I 
think the gentlemen on the other side who are managing the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate ought to seriously consider whether we 
would not really accomplish just as much business by meeting 
at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

‘The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee Husting Norris Smith, Md 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. O'Gorman Smoot 
Chilton Jones Overman Stone 
ane Kenyon Page Taggart 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Penrose Thompson 
Culberson Lee, Md. nsdell Townsend 
Curtis Martin, Va. Robinson Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger Myers herman Works 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
IMr. Sanru of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Oregon IMr. CHAMBERLAIN] on offi- 
cial business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. Gronna, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. MCCUMBER, 
Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Smiru of South Carolina, Mr. STERLING, and 
Mr. VARDAMAN answered to their names when called. 

Mr. POMERENE entered the Chamber and answered to his 


name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The first amend- 
ment passed over will be stated. 

The Secretary. The first amendment passed over is the first 
amendment In the bill, known as the half-and-half plan of taxa- 
tion in the District, striking out from line 8 on page 1 to line 10 
on page 2 and inserting from line 11 on page 2 to line 17, in- 
clusive. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 2, strike out lines 11 to 17, inclusive, 
and insert: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey, by. ti and sufficient deed 
of conveyance, to the Government of the ted States all property 
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of the District of Columbia of every kind and nature, real, personal, and 
mixed, and the United States Government, in consideration of such 


conveyance, shall, and does hereby, assume and will pay all the debts 
of every kind and nature of the said District of Columbia. 

That the municipality of the District of Columbia shall, upon such 
conveyance of its property, be, and it is hereby, dissolved and abolished, 
and its powers, duties, and obligations transferred to and vested in the 
United States, and the said District shall become and the territory now 
constituting the District of Columbia shall hereafter be known and 
designated as the City of haria LS and said City of 8 is 
hereby declared to be the Capital of the United States and under the 
direct ownership control, and supervision of the Government, without 
the intervention of any municipal corporation or body. 

That until otherwise 8 by act of Congress the officers of the 
District of Columbia shall be and continue as the officers of the National 
Government, and shall perform for the Government the same duties 
now performed for the District of Columbia, and be subject to all laws 
and rules and regulations now in force as to their appointment, terms 
of office, and removal until otherwise provided by law: Provided, That 
such commissioners shall hereafter be known and designated as the 
Commissioners of the City of Washington, and all other officers of said 
District shall be known, respectively, and designated as officers of said 


7 Ah Washington. 
t all privately cwneG property in the District of Columbia, here- 
ty of Washington, shall be subject to 


after to be designated as the 
mable and just taxes, to be used to pay the expenses of said City 
of Washington: Prorided, That the rate of taxation and the basis of 
assessment of property shall remain as now provided by law, and all 
other provisions for raising revenues for said District shall remain in 
force and be epriied to the payment of the expenses of the City of Wash- 
on as herein provided. 
t all menevs derived from such taxation assessments or other 


penses o 
of its Treasury 
to the amount co 


trict of Columbia, hereafter to be known as the City of 
Washington, the Capital of the Nation, and to make the Government 
wholly and alone responsible for its government, maintenance, upbuild- 
ing, and beaatification, and to deprive the municipal government of 

control over the same, and to relieve the 2 owners and resi- 
dents of the District of all such ea Se i ty or control, except for 
eee of such taxes as may be lawfully assessed against them or 

roperty. 

That until otherwise provided by act of Congress taxes shall be levied, 
assessed, and collected as now vided by law, except that the same 
shall not be based upon the es ted expenses of the District, or the 
one-half thereof, but upon a reasonable and just estimate ef the obliga- 
tions of property owners and residents of the District as compensatien 
for the benefits and advantages resulting to them from the maintenance 
and support of the Capital by the Government in which they live or 
own pro , according to the rate of taxation and basis of assessment 
above provided fe:. 

now exist 
g before 


That all causes of action that might under the laws as th 
be prosecuted against the ct of Columbia, whether a 

or after the passage of this act, may hereafter be prosecuted by appro- 
priate action in the courts against the United States the same as they 
may, under existing law, be prosecuted against such District. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I am not disposed 
just at this moment to raise the point ef order upon this amend- 
ment. It is certainly new legislution, and legislation of the 
utmost importance. I think, however, that the Senator from 
California may have some views to express, and at this time I 
shall not raise the point of order. I may do so later on. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that is very kind of the chair- 
man of the committee. I should have said about the same in 
dealing with the general subject of the half-and-half, whether 
this amendment were declared out of order or not. So no time 
will be lost by the concession made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I have been a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia ever since I have been in the Senate. In 


the performance of my duties I have tried to represent what 


seemed to me to be the best interests of the District, not alone 
of the people who happen to live in the District but in the 
broader sense the interests of the whole country, as this is the 
capital of the Nation. 

Unfortunately, there are a good many people in the city of 
Washington who seem to think that this is purely a local ques- 
tion, and that the District of Columbia is maintained and man- 
aged and controlled in the interest of the people who live within 
the District. The broader view of the fact that it is the capital 
of the Nation and that the people in my State and other States 
of the Union are interested in the District of Columbia is to a 
yery great extent overlooked. 

Unfortunately for the District, it is located a little too far 
east and south. It has suffered from the deadly conservatism of 
the East and the mañana, never do anything to-day that you can 
put off until to-morrow, of the South. They are both too well 
content with things as they are. 

We are living under what is called the organic act, which was 
enacted nearly 40 years ago and which is entirely inadequate 
and inefficient to meet the needs of the District as it is to-day. 
To shall attempt to demonstrate in the course of my re- 
mar 

I am not going to enter into 2 detailed history of the District. 
That can be found by Senators, if they desire to look into it, in 


the extensiye hearings which were held by a joint select com- 
mittee of the two Houses that performed the duty imposed upon 
it during the last vacation. : 

I want, however, to call attention, in a very general way, to 
the conditions as they have existed since this became the seat 
of government. The District of Columbia was acquired for that 
purpose, because it was found by experience that it was exceed- 
ingly unwise and undesirable to undertake to maintain the 
capital of the Nation within one of the States, where conflicting 
interests were constantly arising, and which finally resulted in 
riots in the city of Philadelphia. Therefore it was acquired for 
the purpose of giving absolute and exclusive control over the 
territory covered by the seat of government to the Congress of 
the United States. It certainly was not intended that there 
should be any local municipal organization for that purpose. 
The Constitution provides in express terms that Congress shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Columbia; but 
when the Government took possession of its seat of government 
it was exceedingly poor, and, as might be expected, it lacked the 
means to build up the National Capital and to make the neces- 
sary improvements that were called for at that time. Congress 
was content, therefore, to leave in existence the municipal cor- 
poration that then existed within the territory, including the 
on of Washington, the city of Georgetown, and the city of Alex- 
andria. 

That experiment of divided authority and divided responsi- 
bility as between a loca] municipal corporation and the National 
Government proved a failure. Then it was attempted to form 
u government taking in the whole of the territory, the govern- 
ment of which was constituted of a mayor and city council, 
which was eventually largely under the control of Mr. Shep- 
herd, who came to be called Boss” Shepherd, and who, by the 
way, did a great service to the District of Columbia and the 
Government by pressing improvements that should have been 
made. He brought some life into the administration of the 
District of Columbia; he brought about improvements of the 
greatest consequence to the District; and he did it largely in 
defiance of law and without authority. In doing it he involved 
the District in an indebtedness of something over $20,000,000. 
The District as a local government was totally unable to meet 
that debt. The Government of the United States was compelled 
to come to the reseue in order to maintain its own credit and 
to meet its obligations. It did so by funding that debt, in the 
first place, and in the enactment of the law provided that the 
indebtedness should be paid one-half by the District of Columbia 
and one-half by the National Government, but providing a sink- 
ing fund to meet the principal, so that the obligation on the 
part of the two was simply the payment of the interest accruing 
apon the bonds, and to gradually pay off the principal of the 

ebt. 

That debt has been reduced now, until there is an indebted- 
ness upon the District of Columbia, so called, of something like 
$6,000,000, and the question as to how that obligation should be 
met was one of the things that was considered by the committee 
to which I have referred. 

So the second venture—if it was the second; there may have 
been others—by which it was attempted to govern the District 
of Columbia through a mayor and a city council, or municipal 
organization, proved to be a complete failure. Something had to 
be done by the National Government in order to meet the situa- 
tion. That resulted in what is now called the “organic act,” 
that was passed in 1878, nearly 40 years ago, by which it was 
provided that one-half of the expenditures necessary to carry on 
the government of the District of Columbia should be paid by 
the National Government and one-half by the District of Colum- 
bia. In bringing that condition of things about, however, the 
District of Columbia, as a municipal government, was stripped 
of all authority, of all power, and was left a mere shell. It is a 
municipal corporation merely in name. It has no power to col- 
lect money; it has no treasury; it has no power to pay out any 
money; it has no power to legislate; in fact, Mr. President, it 
has no power to do anything; but while it is maintained in this 
anomalous way the Government of the United States, acting 
through Congress, is the sole power to deal with the questions 
that are presented in the District. 

The statute providing fer the half-and-half payment was a 
compromise. It was brought about by an endeavor to bring the 
District out of the difficulties that had resulted from the Shep- 
herd administration of affairs, and to put the District upon a 
more solid basis. I think the Members of Congress who brought 
about that compromise statute had no idea that it would last 
until now. 

I am going to call the attention of the Senate to the testimony 
before the committee of one of the ex-Senators who had himself 
to do with that matter, who was at the time the organic act was 
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passed a Member of the other House, who so testified before the 
committee, and who gives it as his opinion that as conditions 
now are the half-and-half principle ought not to be maintained. 

Ever since I have been in the Senate, and I do not know for 
how tong before that, there has been a controversy between 
Congress and the people resident in the District of Columbia 
over this half-and-half question, and, very unfortunately, as it 
seems to me, some of the Members of Congress—and I think I 
may fairly say Congress as a body—have placed the Government 
of the United States in the peculiar situation of imposing upon 
the taxpayers of the District the burden and an obligation of 
managing and maintaining the District of Columbia, and the 
Government has contented itself with being a mere contributor 
to the fund necessary to pay the expenses of its own Capital. 

Mr. President, that is utterly foreign to my ideas of what the 
District of Columbia should be and of the obligations of the 
National Government and the duty of Congress in dealing with 
the affairs of the District. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator from California to ask him a question? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understand the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, one of his objections to the present situation is that 
the residents of the District are required to pay taxes and that 
they are having no voice in their own affairs locally. I under- 
stand the Senator himself to favor the election of a Delegate, 
pe ziot to the House of Representatives, at least, from the 

strict 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was not intending to discuss 
that question at the present time. I have no objection, however, 
to giving my views upon the subject, as the Senator seems to 
desire that I shall, 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like te have the Senator express 
his views upon that subject, with this thought in mind: The 
Senator’s amendment contemplates the taking away from the 
people of the District their public buildings and deeding them 
over to the Government of the United States. We have these 
helpless people here without any voice in their affairs, and they 
are thus to be stripped of the municipal property which they in 
part own, without their having anyone of their own choice to 
represent them on the floor of either the Senate or the other 
House. That would place them in an even more helpless condi- 
tion than they now are. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio makes 
the common mistake that has resulted in much of the contro- 
versy on this subject, that the people of the District of Columbia 
have any public buildings or that they have any protection 
through the District of Columbia. There never was a greater 
mistake. While the legal title to some of the public buildings 
rests in the District of Columbia, the District is a mere naked 
trustee for the Government. The people have no more share or 
interest in the public buildings which are now held in the name 
of the District than have the people of my State. 

I am utterly opposed, Mr. President, to anything like local 
self-government in the District. I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible, under conditions as they exist and under the provisions 
of the Constitution, for any such double authority to exist in the 
District; but, looking at it from my own point of view, that 
this is the National Capital pure and simple, and that there is 
in fact no District of Columbia and no municipal government at 
all having any control over this situation, I do believe, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Ohio, that the people of the District 
of Columbia, just like the people of my State, should have rep- 
resentation in Congress, not because I believe they have any 
superior rights here in the District, for I do not, but because I 
believe that every American citizen should be represented in the 
Congress of the United States, wherever he may live, and in that 
way have the right of a voice in the Halls of Congress in dealing 
with the Capital, in which he is interested just the same as I am. 

Mr, President, as I have said, this controvery has been going 
on right along ever since I have been in the Senate. It came up 
at the last session of Congress, the House taking the position 
that it takes now, that the half-and-half system should not 
prevail, but that the people of the District of Columbia should 
be compelled to pay all that could be gotten out of them and 
the National Government contribute only the additional amount 
necessary to meet the expenses, and the Senate taking the po- 
sition that the half-and-half system should be continued in force 
and that the Government should meet one-half of the expenses; 
or, in other words, meet an amount equal to that raised in the 
District by taxation, whether it met the needs of the District 
or not. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to ask the Senator a question. When 
he used the phrase “compelled to pay all that could be gotten 
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out of them,” he meant by that, did he not, by having them pay 
a fair rate of taxation? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that is a disputed question. 
There is a very strong feeling among the people of the District 
that they have been overtaxed. I will come to that after a 
while. There is also a strong feeling on the part of some Mem- 
bers of Congress that the people here have been undertaxed, 
and that is one of the crucial questions that has called up all 
this controversy on the subject. The result of the conflict be- 
tween the two Houses on that subject was that the conference 
committee inserted in the bill then under consideration the 
provision that a joint committee of the two Houses should be 
raised for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the 
whole matter of the fiscal relations between the District of 
Columbia and the Government, and it so happened that I was 
honored by an appointment upon that committee. 

The joint committee made the fullest possible investigation of 
the whole question. It opened the hearings to everybody who 
desired to be heard. There was absolutely no limitation upon it. 
The difficulty was that only one side of the question was ade- 
quately or scientifically presented to the committee, and that 
was the side favoring the half-and-half principle. A committee 
of one hundred was appointed by some of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict to represent that interest, and three of that committee, very 
able gentlemen, presented the whole matter to the committee, Mr. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, who has had this matter in hand for a 
good many years, and who has probably made speeches enough 
about ft to fill a number of volumes, and Theodore W. Noyes, 
who has written enough on the subject to fill 20 volumes, were 
two of the members of that committee who were called upon to 
present the matter to the joint committee. These men have 
become popular heroes in the minds of the people of the District 
of Columbia because of their efforts to maintain what they 
conceive to be their rights in dealing with this question. 

These are very estimable gentlemen, and I have nothing to 
say against them; but I do believe, Mr, President, that they have 
done more to injure the District of Columbia with respect to 
this matter than any two men within the District. They have 
kept the District tied to the dead body of the half-and-half sys- 
tem and kept alive the controversy between the people of the 
District and Congress that has led to much animosity and discord 
that has been very injurious to the District. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, while I have been, and still 
am, a believer in the law as it stands on the statute books 
to-day, I was the author of the provision under which the joint 
committee was appointed; and I had this thought in mind, 
that the Members of the two Houses of Congress who would 
sacrifice themselves to that work—because I knew that it would 
be a very laborious and thankless task in a sense—would make 
a careful investigation of the whole subject, as they did, that 
they would make a report, as they did, and that then the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the two Houses of Con- 
gress would formulate a bill and that we would have legislation 
covering this subject. 

Nothing has been done in that direction at all, and I think 
the Senator will agree with me that it is rather a violent way 
of trying to solve this disputed question to have it put on an 
appropriation bill at the present time. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I do not acquiesce in the Senator’s views 
in that matter, I am sorry to say, principally because the trouble 
apprehended here is wholly imaginary. It has no real sub- 
stance, as I shall try to point out; and if there were a direct 
provision made—as I shall ask to be done if the amendment 
that I have now offered is either held to be out of order or is voted 
down—that the money for the maintenance of the District of 
Columbia shall be paid out of the National Treasury, that is a 
very simple way of settling this question. It is not going to 
harm anybody. In fact, it is leaving the situation just as it is 
to-day. The Government is paying all of these expenses out of 
the National Treasury, and it is getting a part of them in by 
taxation. That is the whole situation. That is precisely as it 
should be, except that we are making this false issue; we are 
creating discord and inharmony as between Congress and the 
residents of the District upon the fictitious idea that there is 
another government, that it has a treasury, and that part of 
this money is being paid out of that treasury, which is not true 
in any sense, as I shall attempt to show before I conclude, 

I recognize the justice of the position taken by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, that the Government should contribute 
toward the expenses of the District. I do not question that at 
all. Iam not at all in sympathy with the position taken by the 
House upon that question. But my own position is that this is 
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a Government affair; that the people of the District of Colum- 
bia have no rights except the same as are held by citizens of dif- 
ferent States in the country; that there is but one Treasury and 
that the money should be paid out of that Treasury, and the 
people of the District be taxed a reasonable amount on account 
of the benefits that they receive as citizens of the District of 
Columbia. The popular idea about it is that because the 
Government owns a large amount of property within the Dis- 
trict that is untaxable it should contribute toward the expenses 
of the District, and not leave it to the taxpayers here to pay all 
of the expenses. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WORKS. I do, 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
Is it not true that if a plan were adopted to make the Govern- 
ment pay all the expenses, and the present law were continued 
as to the assessment or tax collected per hundred dollars, the 
residents of the District would pay about 66 per cent of the 
taxes and the General Government would pay only about 34 
per cent? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that depends altogether upon 
what the appropriations are. 

Mr. CURTIS. I meant, with the appropriation as it came 
from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WORKS. But the trouble about it is, Mr. President, that 
the proper appropriations are not made, and the Government 
does not contribute what it ought toward the keeping up and 
maintenance of the Capital, and it is prevented from making 
the proper appropriation that should by all means be made by 
the half-and-half system, in this way: 

The law provides for taxation of the residents of the District. 
It fixes the rate of taxation at one dollar and a half per hun- 
dred dollars, and the valuation at two-thirds of the value of 
the property, which definitely fixes the amount_that the tax- 
payers shall pay, dependent only upon the work of the assessor, 
who may assess the property too high or too low. But the 
amount to be paid by the taxpayers of the District is fixed 
now. It would not be changed in the least by the amendment 
that I have offered. They would pay just the same, if the 
District of Columbia were abolished and this made a national 
affair, that they are paying to-day. It does not change the situ- 
ation in the slightest degree. 

The Senator from Kansas says that the National Govern- 
ment would pay about 34 per cent. The truth about it is that 
the half-and-half plan, as I shall show further along, is not 
maintained. It has not been in practice. Sometimes the Dis- 
trict has paid more than half, and in certain years the Govern- 
ment has paid more than half; but taking a general average, as 
the testimony taken by the committee shows, it is now very 
nearly an equal division of the amounts paid by the two. But, 
now, look at this situation: 

By the law that is now in existence, the Government is con- 
fined in its contribution to an amount equal to that raised by 
taxation. For instance, if the estimated amount of taxes to be 
realized by the assessment should amount to $8,000,000, under 
this law the Government would be required to put up a like sum. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am reminded of this suggestion by the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Kansas. Assuming that it is 
true that the District does pay more than half, if the people of 
the District are fairly and honestly assessed, who ought to 
object to it? What objection can there possibly be if the Dis- 
trict pays all, providing its people are not overtaxed? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I just make a suggestion 
there, if the Senator pleases? The objection to the citizens of 
the District paying 66 per cent and the Government only 34 
Was covered by a statement made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Under the appropriation bill as it comes from the 
House, and eyen as it comes to the Senate, the improvements 
that ought to be made in this city are not provided for, and 
unless Congress will appropriate what is needed, then it is unfair 
to the people of this District to make them pay a greater per- 
centage of the tax than the Government pays, because the Gov- 
ernment gets the greater benefit, and you do not give the people 
what they really need and what they deserve. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would not relieve the people of 
the District from the payment of an honest and fair tax; aud 
as long as they pay that, and the Senator from California 
assumes that, I can not see how anybody can object if Congress 
does not appropriate cnough. 


Mr. CURTIS. I would only make them pay their fair share 
of what was used for the benefit of the District. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that shows the false quantity 
that enters into this whole question under the half-and-half act. 
There ought to be no question about who should contribute the 
expenses of maintaining the Capital of the Nation. The Gov- 
ernment should do it. Nobody else should be called upon to 
do it, except in the way of taxation. The Government should 
levy fair and reasonable taxes upon the residents or property 
owners within the District, and they should be paid into the 
National Treasury, and then the Government of the United 
States should take care of its own Capital. 

There is no escaping from the justice of that position. There 
is no escaping from the law of it; because, under the Con- 
stitution, the Government is given absolute control over the 
District of Columbia, and is responsible for its maintenance. 
But here is the difficulty: The people of the District of Co- 
lumbia are afraid, and they have some right to be afraid, that 
Congress will levy taxes upon them and will not appropriate 
the amount of money that should be appropriated to maintain 
and build up the Capital; and we should give some weight to 
that position. It appeals to them, it appeals to any just-minded 
man, that that ought not to be done. But, on the other hand, 
the Government is limited by this act, so that it can not appro- 
priate what it should do without violating its provisions. That 
is to say, it is limited to a certain amount to be appropriated for 
the good of the District, 

Now, how simple it would be, how just it would be, and how 
reasonable, to say, irrespective of the other provisions of the 
amendment I have submitted here, that the Government should 
do what is its plain duty—pay the expenses of its own Capital 
out of its own Treasury. Why should we provide that any part 
of the expenses of carrying on the Capital of this great coun- 
try of ours should be paid by somebody else, or out of some 
other treasury? To my mind, the thing is not only unjust but 
it is absurd. 

As the evidence before the committee developed, there are twa 
things that have been moving the citizens of the District here 
to contest this question for years past. One of them—and they 
very frankly admit it—is the fear that they will be overtaxed, 
with the hope on the part of Congress that the National Gov- 
ernment may be spared the appropriation from its Treasury 
of the amount that should be appropriated. That is one thing. 
Then they are afraid, even if they are taxed a reasonable 
amount, that the Government will not appropriate sufficient 
money to carry on and maintain and upbuild the Capital in 
which they are interested. 

That is the whole secret of their insistence upon the half-and- 
half system. They do not question the fact that the position 
I am now taking here upon the floor of the Senate is a just and 
fair position, Some of them went so far as to say that it was 
the ideal way of maintaining the Capital of the Nation; but 
they are distrustful of Congress, and fear that it will not do its 
duty in dealing with its own Capital. 

Well, that is a sorry situation of things; is it not? It is an 
imputation upon Congress. But let me tell you, Senators, it is 
an imputation that is not wholly without foundation. Congress 
has not made the necessary and proper appropriations to carry 
on and maintain the Capital of the Nation. It has contented 
itself with and held itself down to contributing only the limited 
amount that is provided by the half-and-half system. It is a 
very narrow view to take of it, I think a very unpatriotic view, 
but that has been the situation. There are things in existence 
in this Capital to-day that might have been removed by proper 
appropriations that should bring the blush of shaine to every 
American citizen who knows of their existence, and who knows 
that they are allowed by the Congress to continue to exist. 
The slums are one of them, I have talked about that matter 
here until I have made myself a sort of nuisance. I am not 
going to continue it, except to say that I think Congress should, 
without any delay—it should have done it in this appro- 
priation bill—provide for the removal of these plague spots 
here in the Capital of a great nation. They have allowed a 
hospital condition to prevail here that is a disgrace to the 
country. They have allowed the engine houses, occupied by the 
firemen, to continue in a condition that is a reproach to Con- 
gress and to the Nation. They have left the police stations in 
the same condition. I see there is a slight appropriation in the 
present bill to remedy in part that condition, and I am glad 
of it. 

They have perinitted a system of building here, the construc- 
tion of insanitary attached buildings, that should never have 
been allowed in a city like this. So the people of the District— 
not attempting to enumerate other things that I have in mind 
have a just right to complain that Congress has not done its 
duty to its own Capital, and has been shifting upon the shoulders 
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of the taxpayers of the District the duty that belongs to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire has referred 
to the select committee that was appointed to investigate and to 
report upon this whole situation. He says he had hoped, and so 
have I, that some legislation would be offered in Congress to su- 
persede what is called the organic or half-and-half act, and try to 
settle this question as between the Congress of the United States 
and the taxpayers of the District. Why should it be allowed 
to continue? There is no reason for it. As a matter of fact, 
there is no foundation for it except in fear and distrust, the one 
of the other. There is no substantial foundation for it at all. 

I had expected that my Democratic associates upon the com- 
mittee, who naturally would be expected to act in the matter, 
would present some form of bill to meet what was reported by 
the committee; but for some reason they have not done so. I 
am not saying that in criticism of them. They may have 
thought it unnecessary ; but it seems to me that it would be the 
wise thing to do, as the Senator from New Hampshire has sug- 
gested. But, as I have stated, this matter was fully investigated 
by the committee. They made their report. The hearings are 
printed. I should just like to know how many Members of this 
body have read the evidence taken before that committee so as 
to inform themselves of the actual conditions. I see that one 
Senator holds up his hand. Are there any others? Two of 
them. 

I should like to know how many Members of this body have 
read the reports that were made by that committee, I see one 
hand raised now. There are two. I wonder, Mr. President, 
whether it is true that after raising this committee by a vote 
of Congress, and after two months of hard labor, conscientiously 
done, with a view to settle this question, only two Members of 
this body have read those reports. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
somewhat enlarge that number. I was busy on another matter 
and did not raise my hand. 

Mr. WORKS. Then we have three, Mr. President. That is 
a little bit better. Now, I want to say to Senators in all good 
will that I think they have not treated this committee with 
common and ordinary courtesy, to say nothing of their failure 
to perform the duty that rests upon them of investigating this 
question as the committee has done, in order that they might 
come here to-day and be informed in their own mind as to what 
ought to be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, speaking of those who have read the report, that I have 
endeavored to inform myself as to what is in the report, and, 
as probably the Senator is aware, possibly many have done so, 
though they have not read it all. As far as I am concerned, I 
have endeavored to inform myself as to the report of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it is a melancholy fact that the 
Congress of the United States will appoint a committee upon 
an important matter of this kind, involving the future pros- 
perity and building up of the Capital of the Nation, and then 
pay no sort of attention to the reports that were made by the 
committee or the evidence that was taken upon that important 
question. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. As illustrating what the Senator is now say- 
ing, he took it for granted a moment ago that the people of the 
District of Columbia are for the half-and-half plan. Is not the 
Senator of the opinion from the evidence actually taken before 
the commission, what we ascertained from the citizens outside 
of the few who are undertaking to run the city of Washing- 
ton, and, as some of us think, the Congress of the United States, 
that a majority of the people of the District of Columbia are not 
for the half-and-half plan? 

Mr. WORKS. I have not reached that point yet. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator will recall that those opposed to 
it asked Congress to give them a plebiscite, and they said it would 
show that the great mass of the people are not in favor of it. 

Mr. WORKS. I have already said, Mr. President, that practi- 
cally only one side of this question was presented, and it was 
very ably presented, too. But the committee of its own motion 
endeavored to get in a few of the residents within the city to 
find out what their individual views were on the subject. Some 
of them did not come at all. They were afraid to come. They 
knew what was being done by this committee of one hundred to 
maintain the half-and-half, and they were afraid it would be 


unpopular to appear in opposition to what was being maintained 
by that committee. Some of them did come, however, and the 
statement was made by some of them that they believed the 
majority of the people within the District were opposed to the 
half-and-half system, and thought it ought to be abolished. 

Mr. President. in view of the disclosure made here that Sena- 
tors have not read the report of the committee and have not 
read the evidence, I am going to burden the Senate for a little 
while with the reading of some extracts from the report and 
some of the testimony that was taken by the committee in order 
that the Senate may know that at least we had a foundation for 
the unanimous conclusion the committee reached. I do hope 
that Senators, however uninteresting what I am saying may 
appear to them, will stop a little while here in the Senate and 
listen to some of this testimony and the views that are expressed 
by the committee. 

Mr. President, I want to read first an extract from the re- 
port of the whole committee, in which the committee was 
unanimous, as showing just what conclusion was reached and 
In a brief way their reasons for it, as follows: 

REPORT OF JOINT SELECT COMMITTER. 


The committee next, determined the question of the 
tion of the expenses òf the government of the District ot Colnmbin 
or any branch thereof which shall be borne by said District and the 
United States, respectively. 

We find after a most careful consideration of all of the evidence 
and circumstances as shown to exist at this time that there is no 
reason for any arbitra rule of proportionate contribution for the 
expenses of the District of Columbia by the residents thereof and 
by the people of the United States who reside outside the District 
of Columbia; that the correct rule should be that the responsib 
in taxation of the residents of the Pistrict of Colombia be as fix 
and certain as the responsibility of residents of other American cities 
comparable with the city of Washington: that with the payment of 
such taxes as mir be equitably and properly assessed against pri- 
vately owned taxable property, the financial responsibility of the resi- 
dents of the District shonld be concluded; that the present assessment 
valuation of vately owned real estate in Washington is fair and 
reasonable: that the sum of money collected as such taxes be id 
into the Treasury of the United States. there to be Incorporated Inte 
a trust fund for the benefit of the District of Columbia, and that the 
revenues thus collected be expended in the government of the District of 
Columbia and for no other purpose: that the United States pay from 
{ts moneys all the balance of whatever sum is deemed necessa to 
N for the proper municipal expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia after consideration of the reports and estimates of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and the needs of said District; 
and as a conclusion, which should he of the greatest weight, we urge 
npon Congress that ite appropriations for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia shauld always be in snch sum as will not only continue 
the city of Washington and the District of Columbia in every respect 
as the splendid and beautiful central residence of this great Nation, but 
also canse it to become and be forever maintained as a model for all the 
cities of the world. 

The Constitution of the United States of America in clause 17 of 

section 8 gives Congress the power— 
“to exercise excinsive legislation In all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding 19 miles square) as may, by cession of partien- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased by the consent of the legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be. for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buhlatnes.“ 

The expressed provision of “ exclusive legislation“ necessarily makes 
the control of this body of land known as the District of Columbia vest 
in the National Government and makes this highest national power the 
government of this Federal District. 


Mr. President. I myself prepared and filed a separate report. 
I am going to read from it. if Senators will pardon me, because 
it states in a brief and more satisfactory way than I could do 
orally what my views are on the subject In relation to the exist- 
ence in the District of Columbia of the half-and-half system, and, 
in addition. to quote from it in part some of the evidence upon 
which I founded my own personal opinion. Some quotations 
will be found also of a like kind in the general report of the 
committee. I shall follow it by calling the attention of Senators 
to testimony that was given that is not quoted at all in the 
report. 

In this separate report I have this to say in part, and I think 
if Senators will listen to the evidence that was taken or take 
the pains to read it they will find that the statements I make 
here are fnily sustained by the evidence. 

Mr. STERLING. Can the Senator give the page of the printed 


report? 

Mr. WORKS. I am not sure whether I have done so; prob- 
ably not. It might compel the Senator from South Dakota to 
read all the evidence in order to find it. which I think would not 
be a misfortune, for I believe it is all instructive: 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SEPARATE REPORT OF MR. WORKS. 


The bill raising the committee provides: Whose duty it shall be to 
prepare and submit to Congress a statement of the oroen proportion of 
the expeuses of the vernment of the District of lumbia or any 
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zations, each of which is responsible, in part, for the administration of 
the District and liable for à portion of its expenses, Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The District is the Capital of the Nation. 
Congress is by the Constitution given complete and exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and control over it. Being exclusive, this power can not lawfully 
be delegated to any other municipal organization or body. In fact, none 
of this power or jurisdiction has been delegated to the District of Colum- 
bia. It is a nominal municipal corporation only, without officers, with- 
out authority, and without any function whatever to perform as such. 
The so-called District officers are sopat by and are in fact the 
officers of the National Government. It can make no laws, but is gov- 
erned wholly by laws enacted by Congress. Its treasury, so called and 
mentioned so often In appropriation bills, has no existence in fact. It 
has no money and no power to collect any. Its nominal officers, who 
are in fact officers of the Government, are only instruments of the Gov- 
ernment for the levying and collection of taxes from property owners 
within the District. It can not make appropriations or pay any of its 
expenses, 
he money collected as taxes from property owners is not paid into 
the treasury of the District. because it has none. but into the National 
Treasury. It is not paid out by the District, but by the Treasurer of 
the United States upon the order of Congress. The title to some of the 
roperty in the District is held in its name, but the property belongs to 
the Government and is held by the District as a mere naked trustee 
without power or control over it. In short, the nominal municipal cor- 
ration of the District of Columbia is a mere shell. without any author- 
Hy. power, or responsibility, and without any of the attributes or func- 
tions of a municipal government. It is worse than that. It is a 
delusion and a snare. It has led the people of the District to believe 
that they have a local government that is some shield and protection to 
them as against the power of Congress, and at the same time has led 
some Members of Congress and people outside of the District to believe 
that the National Government can divide the responsibility of maintain- 
ing, building up, and beautifying ts own Capital with such a local gov- 
ernment. The situation is wholly misleading and hurtful, 

This bill, directing the committee to ascertain the proper proportion 
of the expenses of the coe to be borne, respectively, by the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia, is founded upon a wrong 
impression of the conditions as Aig agat and is itself misleading. 
The District of Columbia never has n liable for any proportion of 
the expenses of the District and never can be, 1 It has never 
paid any rt of the expenses and probably never will. Its nominal 
officers, who are in fact the officers of the Government, have collected 
taxes from private individuals within the District and paid them into 
the National Etat A without any responsibility or . of any 
kind on the part of the District as a municipal power or entity. OD- 
viously, therefore, the real and only possible question before the com- 
mittee is not what proportion of the expenses of the District shall be 

id by the District of Columbia but what proportion of such oie page 
15 be paid by the National. Government shall raised by taxation of 
the privately owned property in the District? 

. ~ * * „ La . 
SHALL THÈ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BE ABOLISITED? 


I need say but little more on this branch of the subject. I have 
shown that practically the District of Columbia is a mere name without 
authority or responsibility. This is the Capital of the Nation, for which 
the Nation alone is responsible. It must be ai eh gle that there can 
be no divided authority or responsibility. I think the Government 
should once for all take over its own Capital and provide for and main- 
tain it. And the name of it should be changed. To call the Capita) 
of the country a “ district” is incongruous and anything but pleasing. 
It should be made the City of Washington. Commissioners of the Cit 
of Washington should be appointed as a branch of the Government wit 
authority within proper limits to manage and control its affairs. The 
commissioners should be Government officers and responsible as such. 
I am convinced that they should be given much broader and more com- 

rehensiye power and authority in dealing with local affairs than the 
istrict commissioners now have. Provision should be made by Con 
for a complete readjustment of conditions In the District. The 

| ns regulating assessments and collection of taxes are badly in need 
of 5 So I have no doubt are other laws affecting District 

‘airs. 

The District of Columbia as a municipal corporation, as I have 
5 pointed out, is worse than useless and should be speedily abol- 
ished. 


SHALL THE HALF-AND-HALP SYSTEM BE ABOLISHED? 

It may well be inferred from what I have said that In my Judgment 
there should be no half-and-half 1 nor any other proportionate 
liability for the expenses of the District of Columbia as between the 
District and the Government. It is the Capital of the Nation. over 
which the Government has full and exclusive jurisdiction and control. 
Its obligations and responsibilities should be egually broad and exclu- 
sive. It can not either lawfully or justly transfer any -part of its duly 
or responsibility to the so-called municipality, the District of Columbia, 
or anybody else. It should bave no wish or desire to do so. 
is just what it has attempted to do by the act of 1878, b 
half-and-half system was established. Congress fixes by law the tax 
rate and the basis of assessment and then matches what is raised by 
taxation, dollar for dollar. So Congress not only shifts half its respon: 
sibility to the taxpayers of the District, but limits its own responsib lity 
by the amount thus raised. 

The so-called organic act, after requiring the commissioners to esti- 
meee —.— amount necessary to defray the expenses of the District, 
provides : 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof; and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable property and privileges in said District other 
than the property of the United States and of the District of Columbia,” 

This clause of the act expressly limits the amount to be spropriati 
by the Government to 50 per gent of the amount estimated. It was 
contended at the hearing that there was no limit upon the amount that 
might be appropriated y the Government. But this is in the very 
face of the law and can not be maintained without doing violence to 
its express and unambiguous terms. 

This system may have been justified at that time as a compromise 
and as a means of extricati the District from a very unfortunate 
condition, but that reason no longer exists and there is no reason or 
excuse for even it nominal continuance. 

But, as a matter of fact, the half-and-half system has never been in 
effect in any practical sense. The amount of es to be assessed and 
collected has never been founded upon the one-half of the expenses of 


the District. On the contrary, as I have sald, Congress has fixed the 
rate of taxation at $1.50 a hundred and the basis of assessment at nut 
less than two-thirds of the trne value of the taxable property. The 
needs of the District have nothing to do with the amount raised. It 
it happens that the amount raised by taxation on this fixed basis, 
matched by an equal amount contributed by the Government, exceeds 
the needs of the District for the year theré must be a surplus. If it 
falls short of the needs of the District, then the District must go with- 
out and suffer the consequences. And the fact is that the estimates 
for the expenses of the District are founded on the previous revenues 
raised by this hard-and-fast system of taxation and not by the actual 
needs of the District. It is an illogical and unjust system, whatever 
proportions may be fixed, and is wholly indefensible. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yleld to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I apprehend it has not escaped the atten- 
tion of the Senator from California that for several years, 
when the revenues of the District were inadequate to meet one- 
half of the expenditures of the government, the General Govern- 
ment loaned the District money at 2 per cent, to be repaid— 
and all of which has been repaid—for the purpose of enabling 
the District to meet its obligation of paying one-half? 

Mr. WORKS. I have not overlooked that, 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that the District has never sufferel 
because of inadequate revenues on the part of the District of 
Columbia. 5 

Mr. WORKS. I have not overlooked it; but that was a 
simple loan of the Government to itself; that is what it 
amounted to. 

Mr GALLINGER. It was a loan to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WORKS. It was not a loan to the District of Columbia, 
because the District of Columbia had no obligation and had no 
money. The fiction that we have loaned money to the District 
of Columbia or that we are appropriating money out of the 
treasury of the District of Columbia has no foundation. 

Mr. GALLINGER, If the Senator will permit me one fur- 
ther observation, it may be a fiction in the mind of the Senator, 
but it is not a fiction in the organic act, which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared to be the organic act 
of the District, which provides that the District of Columbia 
shall furnish one-half of the revenues for the conduct of the 
District government; and when those revenues fell below a 
sufficient amount to match the money of the Government, the 
Government loaned the District of Columbia money at 2 per 
cent, every dollar of which has been repaid. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator is quite mistaken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not mistaken, 

Mr. WORKS. Itis a fiction not only in fact, but it is a fiction 
in the organic act, because the organic act, as I have said, takes 
away absolutely all power from the District of Columbia. The 
District of Columbia has no power to contract a debt; it has no 
power to borrow money; it has no power to do anything; and 
the whole thing is done by act of Congress, not by the District in 
any sense or in any way. ‘Therefore, there is no force in the 
fact that we have fictitiously or nominally loaned money to the 
District of Columbia. It was nothing more nor less than the 
loaning of money to the Government by the Government. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not at all familiar with District 
affairs, but—— 

5 WORKS. I am sorry the Senator is not familiar with 
em. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suppose I ought to be more famillar 
with them than I am, 

Mr. WORKS. I did not say that, but I should be glad to have 
the Senator investigate and look at the subject from an investi- 
gation of the facts as I think they exist. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator has paid a great deal 
of attention to this matter. I have never had service on the 
District of Columbia Committee, and my attention has not been 
directly called to the existing organization, so to speak, of the 
District or its quasi corporate character, if It has any. 

I understand the Senator now to claim that it has no such 
characttr as has an ordinary city; that it is not a municipality 
in itself, in the Senator's view—— 

Mr. WORKS. It is only so in name. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That there is a name which is properly 
descriptive of a certain territory, but that it has no authority 
except what Congress has conferred upon the District Commis- 
sioners to administer the administrative affairs and to carry out 
such acts as Congress may pass. Is that the Senator's view? 

Mr. WORKS. That is the condition. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. But that in contemplation of law there 
is really no such thing as a District of Columbia collecting taxes 
for itself? It is that which the Senator from California means 
is a legal fiction? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But really it is the General Government 
doing the whole thing and utilizing the District Commissioners 
to diurse the funds within certain territory? 

Mr WORKS. Yes. That matter was brought out and dis- 
cuss somewhat with some of the witnesses—some of the mem- 
bers at the committee of one hundred. They were asked the 
question whether the District had any legal functions to per- 
form wr whether or not it had any powers. The answer was 
that it was simply the agent of the Government. It may have 
that character; it may be a convenient instrumentality through 
which the Government itself manages and controls the District; 
but every dollar of money which comes from taxation is paid 
into the National Treasury. As I have stated, there is no Dis- 
trict treasury at all, and there never has been. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, that money is cred- 
ited to the revenues of the District of Columbia on the books of 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WORKS. I am coming to that a little later on. It is 
eredited to the District of Columbia, but the District has no 
power whatever to deal with it one way or another. 

Proceeding further with reading from this report: 

When the so-called organic act of 1878 was under discussion in the 
Senate, Senator Bayard, speaking of the half-and-half provision and of 
the peculiar conditions of the city of Washington, had this to say: 

“If it is to be, as I think it ought to be, a Federal city worthy of the 
great Nation whose seat of government it is, then it seems to me that 
by far the greatcr portion of the expense must be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government and not by the local inhabitants. Is it just that 
one-laif of the i pea of these broad avenues, of these extensive 
improvements of these luxurious streets, is to be borne by the local 
inhabitants? It seems to me that it is unreasonable. I do not think 
they can bear it.. >œ 

“This town is the mere center and habitation of the employees of 
the Government, the clerical force of the departments, people who are 
swept in and out of their offices by the ebb and flow of the power of 
political parties, strangers who come here during the sessions of Con- 

ess for a few days or a few weeks, or Members of Congress, whose 

terests and whose property lie mpra elsewhere, 

1 want to ask the honorable Senator who has charge of this bill 
whether it is just that the people of Washington City shall pay the 
proportion of one-half of this expensive government, in regard to the 
arate: of which they never were consulted, in regard to which property 
that is to be taxed never was considered, or whether the fraction should 


not be much less.” 

And, in speaking of the expense of maintaining and keeping up the 
strects, he said further: 

“That will entall an enormous expenditure, which, having some ex- 
perience In regard to the expenses of that kind, I would say the local 
population of Washington are totally unable to bear. The property 
will not bear it; it is not worth it. If it is to be paid, it must be 
paid out of the a ber | of the United States, from which in my judg- 
ment it ought to be paid, because the laws contracting the expense and 
authorizing the outlay were passed without consultation with or with- 
out sufficient consideration in any way for the people whose property 
lies here.. 

“Ts it just and right that they should be called to pay one-half the 
expense of this scale of adornment and improvement, intended not half 
so much for thelr use and delectation as for the use of those who come 
here and pass away after a few weeks’ stay? I submit that it is a 
very grave and very fundamental question in this bill, whether this 
equal division of the expense is just or right.” 

Now, I want to say right in this connection, Mr. President, 
that I am not opposing the half-and-half system upon the 
theory that the people of the District of Columbia are not pay- 
ing enough; quite the contrary. I think, in comparison with 
the amount paid by the Government, as the estimates are made, 
that the people of the District are paying too much; but I do 
think that the Government should be compelled to pay more, 
because of the appropriations that I think should be but have 
not been made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. Just one moment. So the Senator from New 
Hampshire and myself are not disagreeing on this question as 
to where the burden justly lies; not at all. Now I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator has not failed 
to observe the fact that the controversy that is now upon us is 
due to the circumstance that Congress has refused to make 
adequate appropriations to equal the revenues of the District 
of Columbia, and that, as a result, there was a surplus on the 
part of the District of Columbia, which reverted to the Treasury 
in some form or other. 

The committee this year has been met with a proposition that 
we have endeavored to deal with as best we could for one year 
more. I agree with the Scnator—and the Senate of the United 
States is not responsible for the existing condition—that we 
ought to get rid of the slums of the city of Washington—every 
one of them. 
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Mr. WORKS. I know the Senator does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator that there are a 
great many other appropriations that ought to be made for the 
betterment of this great city and for the welfare of the people; 
but we have another body to deal with; and the Senate has 
added two or three million dollars over the bill as it came from 
the House. What does the Senator think will be the result 
when the bill gets into conference? 

Mr. WORKS. I think several other million dollars ought to 
have been added. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so, too. The bill came to us in 
this form. It provides that the District of Columbia shall pay 
66 per cent, at least, of the expenses of its government for the 
next fiscal year, and the National Government shall pay 33 per 
cent, or thereabout. It is a very serious matter, and the com- 
mittee had to deal with it as best they could, and not having 
time to revise the law, not having time to go through all the 
statutes—and I will point out to the Senator that here are 111 
statutes which we have got to deal with before we solve this 
problem—they thought it was wise to retain the half-and-half 
principle for one year more, and have the committees of Con- 
gress try to work out a bill that would fairly and equitably 
adjust this contention. That is the attitude which the com- 
mittee holds to-day, and I hope that it will prevail. : 

The other House, by a very small majority, voted against the 
half-and-half principle a few weeks ago, and I think probably 
the result will be, unless the Senator's amendment is agreed 
to—and that opens up a new avenue and a new thought—that we 
will, in all human probability, continue the existing condition, 
which would work well so far as the interests of this city are 
concerned if the views of the Senate could prevail that appro- 
priations ought to be made to meet all the requirements of the 
District; but the Senate is powerless when it gets into confer- 
ence with men who say that the Government is paying too much 
and who refuse to accede to the appropriations which the Sen- 
ate places in the bill. What can we do under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from New 
Hampshire will understand that I am not in any sense criti- 
cizing the committee. I appreciate the difficulties, 

Now, with respect to the present year and last year, the as- 
sessment of private property within the District is away above 
what it has been in the past. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will it annoy the Senator for me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the assessment of property in 
the District as compared with the other cities of the United 
States of equal size? Is the assessment higher or lower? 

Mr. WORKS. ‘That is a matter that was very thoroughly 
gone into by the special committee. We had evidence on that 
subject, including tables of all sorts and kinds, from various 
cities throughout the country. That was one of the subjects 
which took up most of our time; and the committee came to 
the conclusion that the assessment in Washington, as com- 
pared with that of other cities, was at least as high as it 
should be; but the Senator will see, if he consults the report, 
that it is stated that the assessment and the taxation are 
reasonable, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does the taxation embrace all the forms 
of property that are taxed in other cities? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, yes; of every kind. The matter was very 
thoroughly sifted and considered by the committee, but it would 
take a long time to go back over that and present it fully. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it is impossible to hear the 
questions of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I asked the question if all property that 
is taxed in other cities is taxed in the District of Columbia. My 
impression is that choses in action and property of that character 
is not taxed in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WORKS. And they are not taxed in other cities. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What property can the Senator, without 
taking too much of his time, say is not taxed in the District? 

Mr. WORKS. What is called intangible property, evidences 
of indebtedness, are not taxed in the District, and they are not 
taxed in some of the States and in some of the other cities. 
It is a very grave question as to whether or not they ought to 
be taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President—— 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the question asked by the Senator 
from Mississippi, the record shows that the assessed value of 
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property in the District of Columbia is from one and a half to 
twice the assessed valuation of the property of certain cities in 
the United States of equal population. The assessed valuation 
of the District of Columbia is greater than in Detroit, Buffalo, 


Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Newark, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, and Louisville. These cities all have an equal or 
greater population than that of Washington. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Detroit has twice as many people as Wash- 


on. 
gta SMOOT. For instance, the assessed valuation of Lonis- 
ville is $176.975,840, whereas the assessed valuation in Washing- 
ton is $508,708,485. That, I will say to the Senator, is an extreme 
case; but take, for instance, Detroit. The assessed valuation 
of property in Detroit is $447,509,420—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the population of Detroit as 
compared with that of Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it bas double the population. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is just about twice as large. 

Mr. SMOOT. As against an assessed valuation of $508,000,000 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is the rate of taxation in those 
cities? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait until I explain 
assessed valuations a little further. 

Mr. WORKS. What is the Senator taking his figures from? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving figures taken from a document 
showing the assessed valuations of each of the cities named by 
me, and comparing them all on a basis of 100 per cent valuation. 
I will say to the Senator that the assessed valuation in Baltimore 
on the basis of 100 per cent is $372,651,502. Baltimore has nearly 
twice the number of people that there are in the District of 
Columbia. In Detroit property is assessed at 75 per cent of the 
value; but the amount of assessed valuation as given by me is 
on 100 per cent basis. In Buffalo the rate is 75 per cent, in 
Milwaukee, 90 per cent; in Cincinnati, 100 per cent; in Newark, 
100 per cent; in New Orleans, 75 per cent; in Minneapolis, 50 
per cent; and in Louisville, 70 per cent; but the figures to which 
I have called the Senator's attention are figured on 100 per cent, 
so that the amounts named will show a fair comparison. 

Mr. McCUMBER. One hundred per cent of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the valuation of the property assessed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is that the assessed valuation or the actual 
value? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the actual valuation. Few cities assess 
at 100 per cent value. For instance, in the District of Coluinbia 
the assessment is on a basis of 663% per cent of real value. 

To make the comparison I have taken the actual percentage 
of assessed valuation of each city and added to the assessed 
percentage of valuation so as to show just what the assessed 
valuation would be if assessed upon a basis of 100 per cent or 
actual value, and [ will say to the Senator that Washington is 
assessed higher than any other city of equal population, and 
higher than a number of cities with a population double that of 
Washington. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. In the city of Washington I understand 
real estate only is taxed. Am I correct in that impression? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are personal taxes here, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. It taxes everything that other cities tax, with 
perhaps the exception of intangible property; and as the Sena- 
tor from California has said 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What is embraced in intangible property? 

Mr. SMOOT. Indebtedness between individuals that the 
assessor can not find. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Are mortgages taxed? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes. Are bonds taxed? 

Mr. SMOOT. T doubt whether bonds are taxed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is money taxed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Money is taxed, if returns show any on hand. 
It all depends on whether it is returned or not, just the same 
as it is in other States. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Has the Senator any information in re- 
gard to the amount of money and bonds that are taxed in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not that information. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like to be allowed to 


go on. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not 
intend to take so much of the Senator’s time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right here, before he goes on? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I want to get definitely in my mind 
whether or not the taxation here, based upon the actual value 
of the property taxed, is greater or less than it is in the great 
cities. Now, I know a great many cities where the assessed 
valuation of the property is not more than one-third of its 
selling value or renting valne, and others where it is 90 per 
cent. I understand that the property here is taxed at about 
66 per cent of its actual selling value. Now, measured by the 
actual value of the property assessed, are the taxes levied in 
this city greater or less than the taxes generally over the 
country? 

Mr, WORKS. The committee investigated that feature of it 
very carefully, and they came to the conclusion that upon that 
basis and by that comparison the taxpayers here were being 
fairly taxed—not overtaxed or undertaxed—bringing the other 
cities together, some higher and some lower. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The average. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; taking the average. The property in 
the District of Columbia is not assessed at its full value, but 
at two-thirds of its value. In some of the cities and States 
the property is by law required to be assessed at its full value, 
but often, by some arbitrary rule of the assessor, it is reduced 
away below that, below 50 per cent; so there is no fixed basis 
upon which you can make a comparison satisfactorily. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, if the Senator will permit me, there 
are the most striking irregularities in the cities. If figures I 
have in my possession are correct, in Salt Lake City the 
assessed value is only about 33 per cent, and in Omaha 20 
per cent. Then it runs up from that to 95 per cent. 

In my own State the law requires property to be taxed at its 
full value, but it is never done. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr, President, there is just one 
word I should like to say to the Senator. Did not the select 
committee find that the per capita assessment in this city was 
as high or probably higher than in most of the cities? I under- 
stand it is about $17 per capita. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixteen dollars. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. About $17 per capita; and, in 
my judgment, that is higher than most of the cities find their 
per capita tax is. 

Mr. WORKS. I think that has very little to do with it. It 
is a question of the valne of the property, and whether or not 
the property itself has been properly taxed. It might all be 
owned by one man. . 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. At the same time, I understood 
that the committee found that property here, according to the 
taxes in other cities, was taxed about right, as nearly as it 
could be gotten. Of course there are discriminations and under- 
valuations, and possibly overvaluations. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say in this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that my own opinion is that the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia are at this time being overtaxed. The committee found 
that they were being reasonably taxed, but, compared with 
taxation in other cities, I think they are being overtaxed to some 
extent. 

That has happened in this way: As Senators know, there was 
an investigation instituted by the House a few years ago by what 
was known as the George committee, and there was a report 
made that is denominated the George report. That report was 
before the special committee, of which I was a member. It was 
found in that report, and properly so, that a great many of the 
properties were being underassessed and undertaxed, and there 
was a sort of reaction from that, and it was exaggerated in a 
good many ways. 

The result of it was that the assessor's office, as I think, went 
to the other extreme, raised these various properties throughout 
the city, and raised a good many of them beyond what they should 
have been. The Senator from New Hampshire is right in saying 
that there are great irregularities in the assessments, and that 
was excused by something that I mentioned yesterday—that they 
have not a sufficient force to make the assessments properly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me just a word 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In consequence of the agitation resulting 
from the George report, beyond a question the officials of the 
District government felt it rather incumbent upon them to “ jack 
up,” as we say, the assessed valuation of property in this Dis- 
trict. Now, I chance to know a little something about that. I 
never bought but one piece of property in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I never want to buy another, because I think it is 
the worst possible place to own real estate on earth. A friend 
of mine came to me the other day and said to me, naming a build- 
ing, “ There is a building that is assessed for $14,000. You car 
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buy it for $9,000. You ought to buy it.” I said, “Thank you; 
I do not want it. I made one purchase in the District of Colum- 
bia and lost money on it.” 

These great apartment houses are depopulating the ordinary 
residence property, and there is a constant depreciation; but the 
tendency of the officials in this District is to keep the assessments 
very high for fear they will be criticized. That is my opinion, 
and it is based upon some knowledge. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the officials are not wholly to 
blame for that. The speculative tendency of the people in 
Washington is responsible for most of it, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. They have got property values—actual values, 
as they call them, which are not really actual values—away up 
out of sight, and then they complain because the assessor as- 
sesses their property upon their basis of values. I think not only 
that the property is overassessed, but that it is largely over- 
valued; and that results in an overassessment, very naturally. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
eceds with his argument, will he allow me to ask the Senator 
from Utah whether the figures that he put in the Recon as to 
comparative valuations for assessment purposes in the various 
9 applied simply to real estate, or included personal prop- 
erty? 
os SMOOT. They applied to all the assessed property in the 

ties. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
entire assessment of the city of Detroit—the grand lst, as we 
call it, of that city of half a million people—is less than that of 
the city of Washington, with about 850,000 people? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that that is the case. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
must not place too much reliance upon those figures. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply wanted to know whether the 
Senator meant to assert that or not. 

Mr. WORKS. We found it a very difficult matter to compare 
the city of Washington with other cities. There is the State 
organization that intervenes and State taxes, and various other 
things. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And county taxes. 

Mr. WORKS. And county taxes. That made it very difficult 
for us to determine, by comparison, what was a just tax here as 
compared with other cities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, Mr. President, that is not the point. 
I am talking about the grand list of the several places—the 
amount of valuation of property subject to taxation. I am not 
talking about how much extra they pay to counties or States. 
There can be no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the figures I gave 
are the actual assessed valuations of property in the cities 
named. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Made by whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. By the city assessors; and the tax records of 
the cities show the amount of assessed valuation named. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that that probably results in a great measure from the ovar- 
valuation of property in the city of Washington that I have 
already mentioned. I think the valuations of property here 
are away out of sight, and beyond anything like their reason- 
able and proper value, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perfectly correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. STERLING, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah, if the Senator from California will permit 
me, if the statement he gives shows the different classes of 
property in the cities that he has mentioned, real and personal? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is the total assessed valuation of all 
property—real estate and personal property. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator know whether moneys 
and credits are taxed in these several places? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are supposed to be, but it is the same in 
Washington as it is in other cities. 

Mr. WORKS. To continue reading, Mr. President: 

In January, 1896, a bill was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to repeal the half-and-half provision of the act of 1878. 
On May 22 of the same year, in a report of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia against the bill was said: 

“The six millions expended annuali upon the Capital are not enough 
to meet the current reasonable and 1233 municipal needs. The 
three millions contributed by the local ers would be inadequate 
to sustain the National Capital as it now ex oe or to keep it in line of 
natural 8 One million of three would be absorbed in 


interest and sinking fund u 
another million is demand 


of the police, fire, and health departments, the construction and main- 
tenance of municipal public works, the support and maintenance of 


charitable and reformatory institutions, the cleaning of streets, and the 


eral cost of administration, And how they would be met may be 

ed when it is remembered that over $3,500,000 are now expended 

upon these objects, and that the present appropriations are inadequate 
respect to many of them 

“Nothing is more conspicuous in all the early utterances of our 
Presidents and public men than their insistence upon the nationality 
and the a of the city of Washington as the Capital. Why 
did Washington call it so continually the Federal City’ if it was to be 
only a mere municipality?” * * eè 

n March 6, 1901, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
introduced in the Senate a resolution directing the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to Investigate the tax system in vogue In the Dis- 
trict. In speaking of that question, Senator Hoar said: 

“It seems to me that there is just one simple principle that ought to 
be applied to the residents of the District of Columbia. We should 
ascertain the average rate of taxation In well-ordered American cities, 
whether it be $1 on the thousand, or $10 on the thousand, or $15 on the 
thousand, or whatever sum, and then apply that to the personal prop- 
erty and real estate of every resident here. 

“When that is done, with such exemptions as ex 


rience suggests in 
all like cases, the Government should pay the res 


of the reasonable 


expenses of this District. I do not think that having one-half paid by 
the District and one-half paid by the Government has any scientific 
merit whatever, it should one-half 


There is norig in reason wh 
rather than two-thirds or three-fourths. The Government is a great 
property owner here, and the credit of the city of Washington is the 

t of the Nation. It is the National Capital, and it is the great 
national interest to have a well-ordered and beautiful and well orna- 
mented and arranged city here.” 

Senator Blackburn, who supported the act of 1878 and whose state- 
ments in its favor are often quoted in the briefs of the committee, was 
a witness at the present hearings and gave his reasons for thinking 
that the half-and-half system that he then favored should not be con- 
tinued in force under present conditions, said: 

“After a deal of time was spent and the fullest investigation 

and research possible at that time was made, it seemed to me that 
the act known as the permanent form of government bill, the act of 
1878, was proximately a fair adjustment of these questions. I did not 
believe at that time that the Individual taxpayer here in equity should 
bear one-half of the expenses incident to the maintenance of this Dis- 
trict. I belleve it was an approximation to equity. And I not only 
belleved, but I was absolutely sure that that was the best that could 
be obtained for the propecty olders of the District at that time. Con- 
8 I favored the adoption of what was known as the half-and- 
half * agg ne of municipal expenditures, © è » 
I the half-and-half division of the expenditures was fair in 1878 
it certainly is not fair now. For 86 years there has been a shifting 
of the holdings of real estate in this city, and those changes have 
always been one way. I am not aware of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has ever parted with a foot of real estate in the last 36 years. 
We only need to look out here to see the conclusive evidence that the 
Government for 36 years past has been acquiring additional real estate 
here ana. to that extent disturbing the equilibrium on which that act 
was based. 

“I think if the people of the District, the taxpayers, the propert: 
holders here, were paying their fair proportion of the 9 in 
1878 they certainly are paying more than thelr fair proportion of 
these expenditures now. e have seen all this property acquired by 
condemnation proceedings here between the railway station and the 
Capitol, and a much larger body of land down south of the Avenue 
acquired in the same way. The status of 1878 no longer exists now. 
For that reason I believe that the time has come to abolish the 50 per 
cent division of expenses between the private property holders and The 
Federal Government. 

“There are other reasons that commend themselves to my judgment. 
I do not belleve that the Federal Government ought to be in a business 
partnership with cay bag I don't think it comports with the dignity 
of a Nation of 100,000,000 people to maintain a business partnership 
with those who pay pay taxes in this District. * * * 

“I do not believe that an 
dings. Congress has 
power over Its control is not limited; its 

msibilities ought to be as limitless as its power and authority. 
I lleve that that rtnership ought to be dissolved. The law of 
1878 has stood the test of bog eae for more than one-third of a 
century. It has lasted longer than I thought it would endure at the 
3 its enactment. 


tronized private corporations in the shape of insurance com les. 
rs a — — fix the rate of taxation ta be paid 


ment of the city of Washington should be appropriated directly out of 
the Federal Treasury. 

“I know it is objected to by some that in that event ran | Con- 
gress would be parsimonious in its appropriations, and that the de- 
velopment and extension of the city upon broad plans would be halted. 
I have no sympathies with those apprehensions at all. I k in the 
light of the experience of one who for a third of a century was a 

ember of one House or the other of Congress. I do not believe there 
is a more responsive set of men to public sentiment to be found in our 
country than those who are elected every two years in the House and 
every six years in the Senate. To c a cheese-paring policy in its 
3 for this Federal Capital is to impeach the patriotism 
of 100,000,000 people, and I have no 1 with that impeachment 
effort.’ I believe that the people of this District should pay a legiti- 
mate, fair taxation be — their holdings, that to be determined by Con- 
gress. The Constitution of the United States puts this District com- 
pletely at the mercy of Congress, and I would not alter that condition 
f I could. I believe those taxes should go into the general fund of 
the Federal Treasury without any regard tọ the location here in Wash- 
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ington, and I believe that the ital City should be maintained, en- 


larged, embellished, and devel by appropriations direct from the 
Federal Treasu 


ry. 
“ Until this. partnership is dissolved 1 see no way to escape the con- 
stantly recurring wrangles that you are treated to every time Co 
meets and an appropriation bill for the District is considered. here 
naturally will be varying views held by Members of the House and 
Members of the Senate as long as this lasts, I think it eminently 
desirable to get rid of these constantly recurring clashes in Congress, 
and I ronte my 3 5 any method by —ä— ae ee 
be eliminated and avo so long as you keep this partnership een 
the individual pro holder in the District of Columbia and the 


Federal Government.” 


Now, just a word with respect to the disposition or indisposi- 
tion of Congress to make necessary and proper appropriations. 
I have believed ever since I have gone through this investigation 
that one of the prime causes of the failure of Congress to make 
the necessary appropriations is just this half-and-half system. 
If the whole responsibility was cast upon Congress, if this 
were treated as a national affair and this as a national capital, 
Congress, or a good many Members of Congress, would feel 
quite differently toward it, in my judgment. I feel that, what- 
ever may have been the mode of meeting the expenses, there are 
a good many Members of Congress, I am sure, who excuse them- 
selves from making the necessary appropriations upon the theory 
that this is the District of Columbia, a local affair, and that it 
should be kept up by the taxpayers of the District. That is a 
yery erroneous view of it, but that it is the view of a good many 
Members of Congress I have no doubt whatever. 

Now, if you remove this obstacle, if you put out of the way 
the nominal and useless District of Columbia and bring this 
matter directly under the control of Congress and make it a 
national affair, you will remove one of the greatest reasons for 
the conflict and the inharmony and the ill feeling that have 
grown out of the management of the District in the past, in my 
judgment; and it is a matter that I feel so keenly that I hope 
Congress will give it fair consideration. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. The House provision is as follows: 

The following rums are appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor, and 
the remainder out of any money in the sury not otherwise pies 

ated in full, for the 8 expenses of the government of the 

istrict of Columbia for the fis year ending June 30, 1917. 

It appears that the amount estimated for the District reve- 
nues for 1917, available for the payment of District items on the 
half-and-haif basis carried in this bill, exclusive of the water 
department, is $7,735,000. 

The appropriations made by this measure as it comes from 
the House are only $11,931,000, making the proportion to be 
paid by the District of Columbia or the people of the District 
of Columbia and the Government substantially as stated by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], I think, in his remarks a 
few moments ago. In other words, the District of Columbia 
would be paying $7,735,000 and the Government of the United 
States, in round numbers, about $4,000,000. The estimate made 
by the commissioners for the expenses of the government for 
the fiscal year are fifteen and a half million dollars, or, to give 
the exact amount, $15,473,676.34. 

The Senate has added to the bill as passed by the House 
over $3,000,000. 

This statement may sustain the argument made by the Sena- 
tor that, if the half-and-half system were abolished, Congress 
would have a keener sense of responsibility. To my mind, it 
discloses a disposition on the part of some to secure from the 
District of Columbia all possible in the way of taxation and 
then to pare down the appropriation of the Government just 
as low as they can. 

If the Senator will look at the report of the committee upon 
this bill, and of course he is familiar with it, he will find that 
the committee have recommended an increase of the amount 
appropriated by the House under the head of general expenses 
of more than $27,000, and under the head of contingent and mis- 
eellaneous expenses of $87,814, and under the head of improve- 
ments and repairs of streets, $451,810. Our committee have 
recommended an increase for sewers of $72,000 and on streets 
of $54,895; im the electrical department, $18,800; for the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct, $4,000; and for Rock Creek Park, $5,000. 

In considering the question of public schools it is clear to me 
that the provisions of the bill as passed by the House fall 
far below what the Government should provide for the erection 
and maintenance of school buildings. The Senate committee 
have recommended an increase in these appropriations of 
$751,891. 

Then, too, the Senate committee have increased the appro- 
priation for the Metropolitan police and for doing work which 
the Senator advocates in improving police stations, for the fire 


department, for the health department, for the courts, and 
on the question of charities and corrections the Senate has in- 
creased the appropriation $237,000; and there are other items 
which I have not mentioned. It has seemed to me that the dis- 
position of some has been to secure large contributions from the 
District and have the Government pay only the balance. 

If I could be satisfied that the Senator is right in his concep- 
tion of the good results which would follow the adoption of his 
amendment, I might be persuaded to favor his plan. 

But I should like to ask the Senator if he does not think 
it is true that there is a disposition on the part of Congress to 
reduce District expenses to the lowest possible amount? No 
Member of either body of Congress is influenced by any fear of 
the vote in the District of Columbia. The citizen in the District 
of Columbia can be taken advantage of; the voter in the State 
stands upon a better basis; the man in the District of Columbia 
has no vote, while in the State he can express his disapproba- 
tion at the polls. I have a feeling that Congress as a whole has 
not had the same respect for the citizen of the District of Colum- 
bia that it has had for the citizen of the State. 

I presume the Senator has thought that matter out most fully, 
and the suggestion I make will not modify his views, yet I would 
be glad to have him discuss that point a little more fully. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ver- 
mont will not understand that I am trying to defend the course 
taken by the House in this bill. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. WORKS. I think it is perfectly indefensible. If we are 
to proceed on the half-and-half theory, then if only $10,000,000 are 
necessary to carry on the affairs of the District the property own- 
ers here should only be compelled to raise $5,000,000, not $7,500,000 
or any other larger sum. But they are not doing that this year, 
What has already been done shows that in actual practice they 
have not done that. Applying to the assessment that has been 
made and the estimate of the revenues to be derived from the 
assessment, the appropriation by the House places upon the tax- 
payers the burden of two-thirds of the amount instead of one- 
half. That is manifestly unjust. I have no sympathy with it 
at all. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I knew the Senator had no sympathy with 
that. It does seem to me the fact that the estimated revenues 
of the District are something over $7,000,000 and that the bill 
as passed by the House appropriates only $11,931,817.84 has 

ed the Senate committee to make these recommenda- 
tions, which perhaps they might not have made had it not been 
for the existing system, and it is possible the half-and-half sys- 
tem may work advantageously for the District when the other 
system might not. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not think the Senate committee need any 
justification or any defense at my hands. I think they have done 
the best they could under the existing circumstances, if they are 
not willing to abandon entirely the half-and-half system in meet- 
ing these conditions. That is the whole question, I will say to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Now, my idea about it is this: Taking in view what we know of 
human nature, if this half-and-half system were entirely abol- 
ished, if this were treated as purely a governmental affair and 
Congress being called upon to make an appropriation, it would 
look upon it quite differently, for some Members of Congress 
would look upon it quite differently from what they do now, 
when evidently they are looking upon it as a local affair; and, 
as the Senator says, of course there are no votes here. 

But I think the people of this country feel that if fixed on a 
national basis they would make their representatives in Congress 
understand it, and they would make proper appropriations to 
maintain this Capital as it ought to be maintained. I think 
the Members of Congress would feel that to be so, and it would 
bring about a better condition of things. 

If that is not so, it does not make very much difference 
whether we abolish the half-and-half or leave it standing as it 
is, but I think it would have that result. I hope it will. I 
think it is worth while trying. It does not make any particular 
difference whether that portion of my amendment providing 
for the abolition of the District of Columbia is adopted or not, 
in view of that situation. It can be carried out by a simple 
provision that the expenses shall be paid out of the National 
Treasury and that the taxpayers shall be taxed a reasonnble 
amount, That presents the whole question. 

But the reason why I am trying to get rid of the District of 

; ne of contention and brings 
about misunderstanding on the part of citizens of the District of 
Columbia in thinking that they have a local government 
that is of some use to them, when it is not. I think it ought to 
be gotten out of the way. It is a useless appendage and serves 
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Reading further from this report, Mr. President: 
It is perfectly evident to my mind— 

This is my own language— 

It is 


ty between the 


5 should be bro toa termina- 
tion. been anything but honid be brought to a speedy tormina: 


— to N ego out. 

The whole question in the hearings and elsewhere has been presented 
entirely as a matter of dollars a oat he Gov: fas been 
Placed in the unfortunate and humilia 
rid of tts res 
off onto som 
‘half-and-half 
money enough ‘to 
ment, over which 
the American poopie i a 

e Government would, thro neg 
Capital is not by any means Erte oundation. It did do i 
the hearings clearly disclosed, before the balf-and-half s — 
operation. It has continued to do it, however, while t 1f 
system has been in force, as I 


tly ‘show. So the Malk and. 
half system has not remedied the e 
The question «nbmitted to the committee by the bill which crea’ 
it is —— 5 3 one of dollars and cents. The hea 
that theory. effect of the limitations of the h 


Mr. President, that is all I wish 15 call attention 5 as coming 
from the report. I have extracts here from statements, letters, 
and oral testimony of a number of citizens of the District 
of Columbia ‘bearing upon this question. In view of the fact 
thut there are very few Senators present who are taking 
sufficient interest in what I think is a very important matter, I 
shall not read some of them that I had intended to read, as I 
have been taking up more time, partly as a result of very proper 
interruptions, than I had intended to take. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
‘quorum, 

3 ‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hardwick Norris Simmons 
Brandegee Husting O'Gorman 
Bro Johnson, S. Dak, Oliver Smith, Md. 
Bryan Jones Overman ith, 8. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Page moot 
Chilton Kern Penrose Sterling 
Cla La Follette ttman Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Lee, Md. Poindexter Thomas 

Iberson ge Pomerene Tillman 

is McCumber Ransdell Underwood 

Dillingham S Robinson Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard Williams 
Gronna elson Sherman Works 
Harding Newlands Shields 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SHarrorH] on account of the illness of a 
relative. This announcement will stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
‘to the roll call. There is a quorum ‘present. 

Mr. WORKS. It has been suggested that it would not be well 
to make the change provided for in this amendment because 


it would necessitate a change of other statutes and the enact- |. 


ment of new laws. For example, it was said that provision has 
already been made for the erection of a bridge to be paid on the 
half-and-half plan. But this amendment does meet exactly that 
situation, and if adopted no additional legislation on the subject 
will be necessary. It provides that all such things and all the 
debts of the District shall be paid out of the National ‘Treasury. 
Therefore, notwithstanding this legislation, if this amendment 
were adopted, then that bridge Indebtedness would become the 
indebtedness of the National Government. It would be paid out 
of the National Treasury just as it will be anyhow, because it 
is all out of the National Treasury, as I have attempted to ex- 
plain, and no additional legislation on the subject would be 
necessary. 

It may seem to some that the amendment I have offered is 
radical in its character and effect, but it is far from that. It 
leaves conditions almost exactly as they are. It simply gets out 
of the way a fictitious government that is causing all this trouble 


and leaves the National Government to go on with its business, 
just as it is doing now, without any disturbance whatever. 

After what I have said it seems to be hardly worth while 
to take up the time of the Senate in reading what I intended 
to read when there were so few here. There is a very respectable 
number present now, and I want to read a part of what I had in 
mind as bearing on this question. First, I read a letter from - 
William E. Shannon written to Edwin C. Brandenburg, president 
of the Washington Board of Trade. The Washington Board 
of Trade was represented with other organizations by the com- 
mittee of 100 to which I have referred, and Mr. Shannon says 
in his letter to Mr. Brandenburg: 

Lerrer From WILLIAM E. SHANSON. 
THE NATION AND ITS CAPITAL, 


[An open eii 1 
Arni 17, 1915. 
EDWIN C. BRANDENBURG, 

President Washington oard of Trade. 
me DEAR Sm: Your organization has issued a circular letter carrying 
“to raise am its members to defray our portion 
rig the expense of Big erin cage rd the case of the 
District of Columbia before the joint committee of Congress appointed 
i investigate fiscal relations between the Federal Government and the 


There are, how- 
th 


trict. 
Current — indicate that it is the intention of the citizens’ com- 
mittee to d d the so-called “ half-and-half” plan. 
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Such control by the Government would remove the city from politics, 
as the Army —— the 5 removed. It would do away with the 


now a source of constant irritation. 
There should no more be a than an 


or an ltural day. This method would end the present friction 
ree J Agricu y p 


n the citizens of the 
safety that a sum would be expended far in excess of the appropriations 
is 
tina, of 
Flats: This te JOE 2 it as 5 run it as your o 
y Tim i belon 
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free 

spend, without criticism, whatever money it might see fit to d, just 
8 made for the Reclamati tion sing hope for f rivers 
and and other Government enterprises, It may be assumed with 
now made. 

that the Bi mang ene 2 pein has worked well for 36 

failure when comparison 

ny, H —— not the citizens 
of the of Columbia — say to the citizens of the United 
and so place full responsi where it righ ? ould th 
not sa the people of the Nation: “ We are Np died 
great vilege to live here. 
able to do so should come Sais 

distin: 


ling 
employed ; — er er that “at 
New ‘Orleans, or Boston is im- 
— — to us. We are mora s o leave to aigra in authority the de- 
termination o stem and rates, confident that the people of the 
United States see to It that their Capital „City is made worthy 

of its great ee among the capitals of nations.” 

Under su lan tet us pay our just taxes directly to the Gearrn- 
overnment s our money, and as much more as 
spend. We can st the Government to provide for our 
schools, our fire and Hofma a —— our health bureau, and all 


other branches of the a 1 0 ism. 5 under such a plan 
we should be all our si 8 . — as fortunate. Why not. 
then, bury the old “ -and-half lan and unitedly urge the Gov- 


ernment to come into its ewn for the — glory of the Nation and 
the greater future of its Capital City 
Yours, sincerely, WILLIAM E. SHANNON. 

Mr. Shannon is one of the leading and most enterprising citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia. In this letter he clearly sets 
forth the views, I believe, of the majority of the people of the 
District of Columbia who have thought upon this subject at all. 

I want to quote just a short extract from the statement of 
Mr. MacFarland, to whom I have referred. It occurs in a col- 
loquy that took place at the hearing, and is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF H, B. F. MACFARLAND. 


Senator Works. Laying aside for the moment the question as to the 
amounts that should be contributed respectively by the Government and 


of the ta ers of the city, what important ction does the District 
Columbia as a cont ard exercise at the present time under ‘the 
laws as they ist now? 
ae As the agent of Congress—for ~~ is what it is; 


standing committee of „or the 


a permanent ngress, 
equivalent , or 5 carries on the municipal administration in all its 
„ Which is of course a large and important service 
W. that could be done lie as well by officers 
appointed by the Government directly. peo fact, the 
by the Government now, are they not 


officers are a; 


tizens of the 
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Mr. MacrantAxp. Certainly. 

Senator Wonks. And the District, so far as this service is concerned, 
is a naked trustee. It has no powers of its own. 

Mr. MAcFanLanD, It represents the United States. It represents Con- 
gress. There are many other features, but there is one to which I 
should like to direct your attention, and that is the idea that although 
the agent of 8 of the Federal power, it is in a sense a local 
government to which the people can go with their wants, and through 
which they may have a certain measure of representation before Con- 
gress; and the organic act in providing for the two civil commissioners 
of this government of three commissioners endeavors to provide that 
they shall be local residents, obviously in order that they may know 
intimately (what others may not know) all the needs and the plans of 
the District of Colnmbia and all the desires of its people. The 8 
ment, so far as the form of government is concerned, was evidently 
designed to give the people a local government in so far as that was 
pace under the plan that was adopted for the national par- 

cipation, 


That is the real fact respecting the District of Columbia, but 
unfortunately it is not so regarded by the people of the District; 
and that is what has caused very much of the friction. 

I also offer, without reading, an extract from a statement on 
the subject by James Hugh Keeley, who appeared before the 
committee. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES HUGH KEELEY. 


“As to the plan or system of taxation of the District of Columbia, so 
far as I have been able to study the subject—and I do not come as I 
understand Mr. Browne probably comes, as an expert upon this line of 
investigation both as to the facts and as to the philosophy of it—as far 
as I have been able to become famillar with the situation here and with 
the Constitution. ete., and the bearing of the half-and-half system, I am 
convinced that it has served well, probably, its day; but it has been a 
mischief-maker, I think, later, and it is now high time that there should 
be a change. I do not think there is any debate as to that fact, but 
the debate still in my thought is exactly what the change had better 
be—how large a change may be best. 

* * . * . * s 

I was very much pleased at the reading of the resolution by the 
eminent Senator from California [Mr. Works] at the very opening of 
this hearing. Pers:nally I concluded that it was very fortunate that 
he offered the resolution ; first, because it has merit in it; it says a whole 
lot in very condensed form ; and, 5 it opens the door to consider 
more things than those which the committee might otherwise feel that 
they were confined to under the very narrow language of the resolution 
under which the commettee was appointed. 1 is that the 
National Government is the principal and the et only a subordi- 
nate, if indeed anything at all; for I understand that some one in the 
debate here wanted to eliminate it entirely; that there was practically 
no District—only a fiction. I understand that fictions are airy crea- 
tions for convenience, but not that you can embody them in tangible 
durability. We are more than that here. 

I rather like the proposition in this way: There is only one of two 
ways to have a capital, and in neither one of those ways have we a cap- 
ital now. That is way I rt the proposition to change the present 
order of taxation. and with that change necessarily make the changes 
that fit in with the change. 

Mr. WORKS. Then, I want to read at length a very compre- 
hensive letter written on the subject by Mr. George E. Hamilton, 
who is an able lawyer, and one of the business men of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who, I can see from his letter, has given this 
‘matter very careful consideration. He says: 

A BRIEF OF GEORGE E. HAMILTON. 

When finally adopted by Congress, the half-and-half provision was 
received by the ple of the District generally as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of a difficult problem, but there were those in the District who 
were in full sympathy with the views expressed by the minority in 
Congress in opposition to fixed quantities and in favor of some more 
flexible provision which would better care for the equities existing and 
which, use of the peculiar relations between the Government and 
the District, might, and would necessarily, come into existence with the 
Anne? vor Government occupation and the normal growth of our 
citizenship. 

Since the passage of the act of June 11, 1878, the provision referred 
to, with some variation and exceptions, has regulated the apportion- 
ment of expenses for the Government of the District of Columbia. 

The soundness of this provision in 8 and its usefulness in 
application have been the occasion of frequent question and debate in 

ongress, and these, growing in intensity with the passage of time, 
have in recent years threatened its repeal, a culmination averted in 
ihe last Congress only by the — 7 5 — of the resolution directing an 
inouiry and report by this honorable committee. 

This growing sentiment of doubt and opposition, and even of hos- 
tility. in Congress has solidified the citizens favoring the plan in their 
support of the same, and to these it would seem that the act of June 
11. 1878, was a solemn compact between Congress and the District, fixed 
and irrevocable, and that any rig wml or effort to repeal was based 
on enmity to the District and its interests. 

Some of our citizens, however, in the beginning doubtful both as to 
the soundness and usefulness of the half-and-half rule of contribution, 
have, in view of its ig Pre and the results therefrom, me more 
convinced that at the time of its passage it was at best a questionable 
expedient, and that in subsequent application it has proven an impedi- 
ment to fair appropriation by Congress and a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of Washington along the larger lines of progress and improve- 
ment. Such, certainly, is my conclusion in the premises. 

. > * . 


* J . 
. My observation of and contact with the affairs of the District forces 
me to the conclusion that the half-and-half plan has hindered rather 
than promoted the growth and development of the National Capital. 

It has tended to create in the minds of Congress the feeling that 
the Interests of the District and the interests of the Government are 
separate and distinct, and even at times opposite if not antagonistic, 
and that, in the matter of District appropriations, the Government 
needed to be protected against the efforts of the citizens who, in the 
opinion of some Congressmen, were paying too little taxes and seeking 
always to avoid proper taxation. 
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It has created in the minds of some citizens the fear and feeling that 
Congress intended to overtax the citizens of the District to a point 
where Government contribution will cease; and these counter tendencies 
thus created have been productive of criticism, of charge and recrimina- 
tion, at times unseemly and always injurious. 

Items of expenditure for District needs presented by the commisston- 
ers have been cut down below what was actually necessary, because 
one-half would come out of the Treasury of the United States: the effort 
has been to reduce all appropriations and to limit and pore useful 
improvements, expenditures, and projects, and at times the ndency to 
avoid governmental contribution 5 items from appropriation 
bills and including them in separate acts, where the entire cost would 
be placed on the District, has been observable; it has created in Con- 
pe a spirit of illiberality ; it compels, for its maintenance, a constant 

ht on the part of some of the peopl „ who. resenting criticisms and 
attack from Congress, are fearful always of the repeal or modification 


ssarily injurious and, if continued in, will prove disastrous. 
he half-and-half plan is unjust. 

If the Government should desire to create additional ks and to take 
therefor large tracts of land within the District, thereby reducing still 
further the area of privately owned and taxable property, would it be 
fair to impose one-half of the cost upon the citizens, who are amply 
provided already with parks, and without voice in such pro occu- 
pation? Such a taking might be only for the purpose of a greater 
national city, and not at all beneficial to the citizens, because of the 
n of property taken from private use and enterprise and 

xa tion. 

If milions are to be spent, primarily for Government needs, in utiliz- 
ing the water power of the Potomac at Great Falls, should one-half of 
this pess Leet cer be placed upon the citizens of the District? 

Is it not obvious that whether viewed from the standpoint of the 
Government or that of the citizens, a rule of fixed proportions in con- 
tributions to the expenses of Government is unsound in principle, un- 
equaled and injurious in application, and a positive hindrance to the 
progress and development of Washington ? 

I believe, and have for years believed, that od heat of Washington 
along the lines intended by its founder, desi by the Government, 
and hoped for by its residents has been delayed, if not dwarfed, by the 
half-and-half rule, and the feeling and contention by it engendered be- 
tween Congress and its citizens; and I believe that further limitation 
to growth and prosperity will follow a continuance of that rule, or any 
other rule, of fixed proportions in contribution to the expenses of 
government. 

. * s s s se s 


It may be urged that the District might suffer from an unfriendly 
Congress, or an unfriendly element in Congress, or from indifference 
and wrong judgment and action, attributable to the want of knowledge 
of District affairs on the part of Con or some of its Members. 

That there may be in Congress at times some men ignorant of Dis- 
trict affairs and the relations existing, or which should exist, between 
the District and the National Government, or men prejudiced against 
the District and its le, or men even hostile to the District, is 
possible and even probable, but it is hard to believe that the Congress 
of the United States, or a majority of that mao will permit Injustice 
to be done to the Federal Capital or its people, either through ignorance 
or indifference, or prejudice or hostility. 

Congress can be relied on to fairly consider, protect, and sufti- 
ciently appropriate for the larger and more important national interests 
and purposes, may it not be relied upon to consider and protect, to pro- 
vide and appropriate for the support of the Nation’s Capital, and its 
development, especially if the full responsibility for the same is com- 
mitted to, and assumed by it, and if Congress is determined not to give 
a fair and liberal treatment to the District, can it, in its absolute 
power, be coerced and driven thereto by a rule which may be repealed 
at its will and pleasure? 

A fuller and better understanding of relations existing, a fair realiza- 
tion of duties and rights, should be brought into existence between 
Congress and the people of the District; fanlt-finding, abuse and in- 
temperate assertion upon the rt of the people should cease, and the 
tendency, too often observable, especially in new Members of both 
Houses, to experiment in legislation at the expense of the District, and 
for political advantage in the States, should be discouraged and made 
impossible, and legislation for the District limited to its real needs and 
its sane and sensible development. 

Protect the District by providing a fair and equal assessment, and a 
full but fair rate of taxation to be levied only on privately owned real 
estate and improvements and on tangible personal property i avold pro- 
portionate contribution to the expense of government, wh ch, of neces- 
sity, creates a division and separation of interests and view, and breeds 
contention, and let Washington be in fact what the framers of the 
Constitution intended it to be, the great Capital of a great Nation, to 
be nourished, expanded, and made beautiful by and for all le of the 
United States, the people of the District of Columbia contributing their 
fair share only. 


I also desire to insert a quotation from a letter from Mr. 
Thomas J. Stealey, as follows: 


LETTER OF THOMAS J. STEALEY. 


I wish to be frank and candid in this matter, that I am opposed to 
the continuation of the half-and-half principle as termed under the 
organic act for reasons which are fully and at large set forth in my 
brief, 9 — which I am prepared to give you a synopsis of before your 
committee. 


There is also a short colloquy between the committee and Mr. 
J. Altheus Johnson, who appeared and expressed his views be- 
fore the committee in part, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF J. ALTHIDUS JOHNSON. 


Senator Works. If you took away the half and half and the Govern- 
neat assumed tbe responsibility of the whole thing, as I think it 
shou 

Mr. Jonxsox. I agree with ae on that point, rary. 

Senator Works. The probability is the people in the District would 
be taxed less than they are now. . 

Mr. Jonnson. I think so myself, and T think, as the chairman says, 
we would rather err on the side of the National Government doing too 
much than too little, That is my idea and the idea, I have no doubt, of 
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every American citizen who is proud of his Capital City. And hence I 
do not 8 this concern and anxiety that the taxpayers of the 
District have. It is like a nervous disease affecting a patient. 

> * — * . * * 


All I have in mind at present is to see a remedy found, a condition 
brought about, that will remove this friction, this irritation, this un- 
healthy condition here—this something which one of the speakers a 
moment ago called an “ autocratic sore” on the great 


American democracy. 
If you abolish the half and half, can you not at the same time give 
the District that they will be 


some tangible assnranee to the people o 
treated with fairness im the matter of taxation—not more exacted of 
them than is ordinarily paid by people who live in well-governed cities 
in the States? Can you not do something that will allay their fears 
and give assurance, if their taxes are already heavy enough, that their 


assessments will not be run up until the taxes collected in the District 


will be double what they now are? 

Now, Mr. President, I come to a statement made by one of the 
Commissioners of the District, Mr. Newman. It is very compre- 
hensive, and, as I am pretty well tired of reading, I am going 
to ask permission to allow it to be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

Mr. WORKS. I think this statement is quite important and 
that it should be listened to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Senator from California pro- 
ceeds to that phase of the discussion I should like to ask him a 
question, because his answer may shorten the discussion. At 
any rate, it will relieve my mind of a matter that is troubling 
me, if the Senator answers it satisfactorily to me. 

In looking over the statutes last year—and it was but a hur- 
ried look—I found 111 separate statutes, some of them inconse- 
quential in a way, that provide for the expenditure of money 
on the half-and-half principle. We have recently appropriated 
a million dollurs for the Francis Scott Key Bridge, to take the 
place of the Aqueduct bridge, on the half-and-half principle; we 
are building a reformatory at Occoquan, and the law relating 
thereto provides that it shall be constructed on the half-and-half 
principle. Now, what are we going to do about those statutes 
if we offhand accept the proposition of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? Would it not be necessary to repeal those statutes? I 
want the Senator’s opinion about it. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator was probably not 
in when I mentioned that subject a little time ago, but my atten- 
tion was ealled by the Senator from Vermont to the bridge case. 
This amendment provides that all of the indebtedness of the 
District shall be paid out of the National Treasury. The money 
is already in tne National Treasury; it all comes from the 
National Treasury, as the Senator knows. The adoption of my 
amendment would not disturb those statutes in the least. The 
only effeet of it would be that the amounts would be paid 
directly by the Government, instead of sorting the two funds 
and assuming to pay half of the expenditure out of the District 
funds and half of it out of the Government funds. It would not 
disturb those statutes, and it is not necessary to repeal them. 
That is very clear to my mind. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not so appear to me, but, of course, 
the Senator’s opinion is worth a great deal more than mine on 
that point. 

Mr. WORKS. I should be very sorry to mislead the Senator, 
but I am quite clear about it myself, that my amendment would 
lead to no legislation that could have any injurious effect or 
interfere with those appropriations at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested by the Senator from California. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the statement of District 
Commissioner Newman. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am quite certain that I am 
unnecessarily burdening the Secretary and taking up the time 
of the Senate with the reading of the statement. In looking 
about I do not think any of the Senators are paying any atten- 
tion to the reading. It seems to me to be an important matter, 
but evidently other Senators do not so regard it. So I will ask 
leave to include the statement as part of my remarks, without 
reading. I hope Senators will feel interested enough in it to 
read it hereafter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. OLIVER P. NEWMAN. 


In 1878, as is well known now, Con: adopted an act N 
a form of government of the District of Columbia, and laid down in tha 
act a principle which has since become widely known as the half-and- 
half. believe that a great deal of friction which bas arisen in the last 
few years is due to a misunderstanding as to just what Congress in the 
act of 1878 agreed to do. In the minds of a great many people of the 


city of Washlagton and in the minds of a great many Members of Con- 
gress I have fi an impression that Con 
one-half of the expenses of the District of 
to match dollar for dollar of revenue raised 


not 

did believe 
mses on 

e money 


upo p 
oner a tke property of the United States and of the District of 

‘olumbia.” 

In other words, in 1878 Congress said “the United States will pay 
one-half of the expenses of the District of Columbia, and by 
1 lation will levy such taxes as will produce the Distriet's 2 

t was obviously the intent of the act of 1878—for the United 


States to pay one-half and for Congress to levy such taxes 
as 15 trict’s one-half. 11 ** as would 
s 


urpose been followed, the present crisis in the fiscal affal 
of the District might not have 1 But very seon after the 25 
sage of the act of 1878 Congress fixed the tax rate in the District ot 
Columbia at $1.50 per hundred, and it has stood ever since. This rigid 
tax rate has necessarily produced each year an increasing sum of 
District revenues until at this time those revenues exceed the District's 
half of its annual expenditures and brings sharply to the surface for 
consideration the whole question ef how much the District and how 
much the Federal Government should pay of the annual bill. On July 
1, 1916, we anticipate that we will bave a surplus of revenues of the 
District of Colum! of something in the neighborhood. of a million and 
a half to two million dollars. 

In other words, if kim § had really stuck to the half-and-half; that is, 
if Congress 3 tes 
levied a tax rate to a 
been absolutely sound, 
that tax rate, automatically ee to increasing values, automaticatly 

of District money, until now that sum 


District needed to 
ve tion was bound. 
ahea 
District’s portion of the under which the District 


We would have had a surplus of 8 a million on July 1. 1915, 
had it not been that we met an unusually large payment on account 
of olf debts which. for one reason or another. had accumulated against 
the District. In the fiscal Ts 1914 and 1915 we paid wholly from 
District revenues an old bill for care of insane of $719.536.09, an old 
interest debt on 3.65 bonds of $586,067.23. an old debt to Freedman's 
Hospital of $37,996.70, we restored to the F. 
of rentals on r to the United States, and we made up 
x a 


al year we e 
half and two million dollars. 

Senator Works. That is the amount in excess of one-half of the 
District expenses that has been derived from taxation? 

Commissioner Newman. Yes, sir. The amount automatically pro- 
8 this rigid tax rate in excess of the District's half of the 
expenditures. : a 

ut let us lcok at the future. We find an additional reason why it 
is very important that this increase in District revenue be carefully 
considered. It seems to me that these figures alone show the necessity 
of a rearrangement of the fiscal relation between the District of Colum- 
bia and the United States, because, unless they are rearranged, in 1920 
we will have a surplus of District revenues of about $9 000, which 
obviously would be absurd. 

Senator SauLsRURY. You mean a cumulative surplus? 

Commissioner Newman. A cumulative surplus; yes, sir. 

= > * * . . o 

It seems to me, in view of this situation, that this committee is con- 
fronted by what is really quite a simple situation and not so complicated 
and difficult as one would presume from the vast amount of eviden 
discussion. and argument that has been presented in this matter. I 
seems to me that these certain surpluses automatically di of the 
half-and-half, for this reason, that to defend the half-and-half in the 
face of them means to do one of two things—appropriate twice as much 
money 2 year as the District raises, and thereby absorb the surplus, 
or reduce the tax rate in the District of Columbia. 

I do not anticipate that any member of this committee would seri- 


ously p te this Congress a reduction of the tax rate in the Dis- 
trict of ‘olumbia. 


a * 

Senator Wonks. Let us see about that. Tou say that this committee 
Will not consider the reduction of the taxes of the people in the District 
of Columbia I do not know why you say that. it was contem- 
plated by the act of 1878 that the Government should y one-half of 
the expenses of the District and that the people of the District, by way 


of taxation, should pay the other one-half, why should the people be 
taxed for more than one-half? 

Commissioner Newman. They should not be. 
ou say that this committee would 
the amount of taxes to be 
hat, under those c! 


Senator Works. Then why do 
not consider the question of ung, 


collected? It might be our duty to do ces. 
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Commissioner Newman. That is my contention—that if, for instance, 
this committee reports back to Congress that the half-and-half plan 
should be continued, you have either got to permit the accumulation of 
this unusable—and, as I inexcusable—surplus or reduce the tax 
rate to produce only the District’s half. The reason I said I did not 
anticipate that you would make a report of that kind, Senator, was 
that I think I know the temper of Congress on that subject, and I 
should be very much surprised if Congress would receive favorably that 
sort of thing. 

* . * s * > * 


Senator Wonks. Do ga not think that under those conditions it 
might be a good deal better to allow the responsibility to rest with 
the Government, or the money acquired by taxation to be paid to the 
Treasury, without thinking about the one-half or two-thirds or apy 
other amount? 
Commissioner Nawarax, That is what I am going to advocate, sir. 
Senator Works. I am glad to hear you say that. 
* s » * . . s 


Commissioner NewMAN. I now want to make a statement to the com- 
mittee which will not be received with enthusiasm in some quarters of 
the District of Columbia, but which I am compelled to make because I 
am absolutely convinced of its truth. I believe that 90 per cent of the 
friction between Members of Congress and citizens of the District of 
Columbia and 90 per cent of the friction between individuals or groups 
of individuals in Con or the District of Columbia is due to the 
very existence of the half-and-half plan, use it causes cverything 
in the District to be discussed on the basis of the half and half and 
not on the basis of the merits of the subject under discussion. Every 

uestion pertaining to the District of Columbia, as to text-books for 
he schools, or street paving, or the cost of sidewalks, or the collection 
of garbage, or the paying for street car tickets for policemen and fire- 
men, or the salaries of the commissioners, or the pay of an additional 
messenger in the courthouse, is discussed not at all upon the merits, 
on whether the thing should be had or whether the thing is needed. 


but upon the basis of “ why should the United States pay half of this.“ 


and “why should the District of Columbia pay half of this, that, and 

the other thing?" +. 
. * * * * * * 

I wish now to outline very 3 the plan of fiscal relationship 

which Commissioner Brownlow and I believe ought to be adopted in 

the District of Columbia. 
* > » . . * . 

Going back to the fact that the dominant element in the equation 
under consideration is the National Government, I come to the declara- 
tion. of the plan of fiscal relation which Commissioner Brownlow and 
I believe should exist between the District and the United States. That 
is, the District of Columbia continuing to be a city of 350.000 ê, 
but being the minor factor ef the equation, and the National Capital 
being the major factor, that for purposes of government, for porpora 
of financing the municipality, the primary, the whole responsibility is 
that of the National Government. 

The National Government should pay all of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia just as it pays all of the expenses of the Agricultural 
Department, the Navy Department, the War Department, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and of all other executive departments or branches 
of the Federal Government. It should Day all bills out of moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. So much for what the Federal 
Government ought to do in the District of Columbia.’ 

Now, what should the 350,000 popie in the District do? What 
should the second, minor element in the equation do. Take an in- 
dividual member of that up of 350,000; take a man, John Hobbs, 
— anywhere in the District of Columbia. John Hobbs should 
pay into the Treasury of the United States a fair and reasonable 
sum of money for the Sern „protection, and civic rights that he 
enjoys by living in the District of Columbia. All of the John Hobbses 
in town should pay a reasonable and fair sum of money because the 
live here, just as anybody in any city Nan for the privileges and ad- 
vantages of living in that city. In Washington John Hobbs would 
pay it into the Treasury of the United States as a tax for the privilege 
of living here. That money should be covered into miscellaneous re- 
ceipts along with moneys derived from internal revenue, customs re- 
ceipts, income tax, post-office receipts, and all the other moneys that 
the United States collects, and it should bear no relation whatever to 
the amount of 8 that Congress appropriates för the establishment 
and upkeep of its National Capital. 

* . » * . * * 


Mr. Cooper. Can you indicate for what purpose you think the money 
of John Hobbs should be paid? 

Commissioner NewMAN. No, sir. Mr. Cooper, I would not place it 
on that basis at all. At this point, or rather in considering this point 
of this plan, it is necessary—as it is isan G I think, in any plan for 
the District of Columbia—to be arbitrary. mean in this particular. 
~ idea is that he should pay what it would cost him to live in any 
other city of this size. Now, what is done with that money I do not 
think ought to be considered. I think that money ought to be dumped 
into the Treasury, and then all of the expenses of the District be paid 
by the United States. 

10 M, 8 His payment would be regulated by his possessions, would 
no 

Commissioner NEWMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. By what? 

Mr. GARD. By his possess ons. 

Senator Works. Under that plan obviously you could not apply the 
money of any or all of the taxpayers to any specific obligation. 

Commissioner NewMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Works. They would simply pay what would be reasanable 
and just for the privileges which they enjoyed in living in a city like 
s 


Commissioner NEWMAN. Yes. 

Senator Works. And the responsibility for the payment of all these 
obligations would rest on the Government and not on the taxpayer, 
John Hobbs, or anybody else? 

Commissioner NEWMAN. Yes. 

* „* * * * * * 


There is another thing I did while I was making this same effort to 
divide these expenses, trying to see whether. there is any justification 
for saying that half of the amount should be paid by the United States 
and half by the District of Columbia. It is absolutely undemonstrable, 
It can not be. There is no human brain or human ingenuity which 
can take the expenditures of the District of Columbia for the year that 


closed the 1st of last July and show that half of them should have been 
— 5 by the United States and half by the property owners of the 
strict of Columbia. 


Mr. WORKS. I want also, in the same way, to include as 
part of my remarks the statement of Hon. Louis Brownlow, 
another member of the board of commissioners, who goes into 
this question quite thoroughly and explains in detail how the 
funds as between the District and the National Government are 
manipulated, if I may use the term. The effect of his state- 
ment is to show that the money finally goes into the Treasury 
of the United States and becomes a part of its funds, and is 
paid out as such. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
referred to by the Senator will be printed in the Recorp with- 
out reading. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON, LOUIS BROWNLOW. 


I believe that the National Government should assume full and sole 
responsibility for the National Capital, meeting its every expense by a 
direct appropriation from the Federal Treasury; that the people here 
should contribute toward the national expenses an amount equal to the 
taxes paid by citizens of other American cities of approximately the 
same size. The people here will gladly bear such a burden; the Nation 
will not willingly ask them to bear more. 

After a study of this problem for several years as a citizen, and 
after a careful examination of the question for a short time from the 
position of a Commissioner of the District: I have reached the conclu- 
sion that no adequate presentation of the problem in all its phases can 
be made unless it is based upon the fundamental facts. 

. * e . . * > 

The act of 1878 provided that the commissioners should annnally 
make estimates of the expenditures proce for the next ensuing fiscal 
year; that they should be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, in turn, should, after revision, if it be necessary, transmit the 
estimates to Congress The act then says. 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxablo property and privileges in said District, other 
than the property of the United States and of the District of Columbia.“ 

Since that time the annual appropriation act for the District of 
Columbia, immediately after the enacting clause, says: 

“That one half of the following sums, respectively, ts appropriated. 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other half out of the reventes of the District of Columbia.” 

Notwithstanding the mandatory character of this legislative language, 
I shall, 1 believe, be able to show you that the expenditures of the 
District of Columbia have not been made on the half-and-baif basis and 
phon as a matter of fact, there is no such thing as the half-and-half 
system, 

It is purely a legislative fiction, When the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia, at the end of bis day's work, deposits with the 
Treasurer of the United States his collections for the day he is given 
a receipt by the Treasurer which reads as follows, to read from an 
example I have before me: ` 

“I certify that Ben L. Prince, collector of taxes, District of Colum- 
bin. has this day deposited to the credit of the United States $27,681.77, 
on account of collections, District of Columbia, for which 1 have signed 
3 recelpt.“ 9 

Svery cent vollected from the 9 of the District of Columbia 
goes into the Treasury to the credit of the United States; there is no 
account of the District of Columbia In the Treasury Department; and 
Congress is at liberty to do with the moneys collected from the tax- 
payers of the District anything it may do with the money collected 
at the customhouses, or the offices of the Internal-revenue collectors 
anywhere in the Republic. Because it is necessary for the purpose 
of supporting my views to vlearly establish these facts, I shall go into 
them in some detail. 

* * * * » . * 

These daily deposits remain in the hands of the Treasurer until 
the close vf each month, at which time the accounting officers. of the 
Treasury prepare what is known as a covering-in warrant, which takes 
not only the moneys deposited by the District but moneys deposited by 
all Federal agents out of the hands of the Treasurer and covers the 
amount into the ARA where the Federal accounting and bookkeep- 
ing system begins. No distinction is made as to the money collected by 
Federal agencies and the amount collected by the District, the whole 
amount being covered into the credit of miscellaneous receipts of the 
United States. 

There is not on the books of the Treasury Department any account 
between the United States and the District of Columbia which shows 
or purports to show that there is nny such class of moneys in the 
Treasury Department held as a trust fund or otherwise known as the 
revenues of the District of Colombla, As a matter of fact, the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury hold that there is nothing contained in any 
act of Congress which calls for or requires the provision upon the hooks 
of the Treasury of an account dealing with revenue of the District 
of Columbia or the maintenance of a trust fund in the Treasury for 
such moneys. 

s 


* . * > * * 
Senator Works. If there was an attempt to carry out the provi- 
sions of that appropriation act there would not be any revenue to 
apply to „t: would there? There is not any District revenue in the 

Treasury ? À 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. There is none, and never has been since 
the passage of the net of 1878. 

The comptroller further says that if the municipal corporation of 
the District of Columbia were considered as a distinct legal entity, 
independent of the United States in its relations to such revenue, this 
would indicate that the revenues were to be kept separate and apart 
in the Treasury and accounted for as the revenues of the municipal 
corporation of the District ef Columbia and not as a part of the 
general fund in the Treasury arising from the revenues of a particular 
source. For the reason stated by the comptroller in his decision he 
declined to permit an account to be kept on the books of the Treasury 
as a trust-fund account showing the 1 into the Treasury of 
revenues of the District of Columbia, thus indicating that the ac- 
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count of the District of Columbia shall be kept only as a personal 
account between the United States and the District and that all reye- 


nues paid into the Treasury shall be treated as payments on account 
and credited to the District as such. The revenues of the District of 
Columbia in the Treasury Department are just as te as and no 
more separate than are the customs collected by the collector of customs 
of the port of New York or the excise taxes collected by the collector 
at Peoria, III. 

= * . * J * . 


Senator Works. In other words, in that capacity he is simply an 
‘officer of the Government collecting the funds of the Government and 
buying them into the Treasury. eu, where is your District? 

Commissioner BrowNLow. Fiscally, there is no such thing. 

* ' » . = * 


Notwithstanding the fact that the annual appropriation acts of the 
District of Columbia and any number of special acts contain provi- 
sions for the payment.of certain expenses one-half from the revenues 
of the District ef Columbia and one-half from moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, there is in reality no distinction as 
far as the money is concerned between these two classes. The a 

effect of these provisions for half-and-half appropriations is to charge 
the full amount of the appropriations for the District of Columbia 
to moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, because there 
being no account on the books of the 3 and no 
revenues of the District of Columbia in the easury Department, 
there can be no charge made for any wart of approp ations against 
istrict of Columbia. It is this respect that 


while Congress does, it is true, ns Pg og a Lg half-and-half 
c es place is - 


not otherwise e Not only are the so-called revenues of 


which are in their very nature trust funds are also treated and con- 
sidered to be miscellaneous receipts of the United States, and like 
the revenues of the District of Columbia they form rt of the gen- 
eral appropriating fund to which resort is d by oneens for ex- 
penses of government and other uses, and are available for any 
purpose that Congress sees fit to make of them. 4 

* e > * . . 


lan is a fiction, it is a legislative fiction, and 


While the half-and-half 
of influence, the greater part of which is 


therefore has a great dea 
tarmful, 8 

Senator Works. You did not say that these things are being done 
lawfully, did you? fi 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. No. They are being done because the 
character of the half-and-half plan makes it so unworkable that the 
Treasury rel can not do it in any other way. 

Senator ŠAULSBURY. They are being done in accordance with the 
opinions of the officials of the Treasury Department? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW, Yes. 

* * . . * . * 


If Congress is to continue the half-and-half, I trust that you will in- 
corporate in your report suggestions for legislation which will make 
it an actuality instead of a fiction. To do this it will be necessary for 
Congress to direct the Treasurer to accept — of tax mone 
collected in the District of Columbia as a trust fund, to be held to 
meet the 50 per cent of the annual appropriation chargeable to the 
District. Inasmuch as the District government can not know in 
advance of the action of Congress what the total amount of the gs 
yriations will be, it will be further necessary, if the half-and-half to 
Pe made an actuality, to refrain from levying any tax until after the 
appropriations are made, then divide the total of the appropriations by 
2 and apply the result to the assessed values of the District of Columbia 
and fix a tax rate that will bring in the desired amount. Of course, I do 
not believe that Congress, in its wisdom, would ever agree to so cum- 
bersome and impracticable a system. 

The only theory upon which the half-and-half can be sustained, and 
the same statement would apply to any other fixed percentage propor- 
tion, is that in the District of Columbia there are two distinct entities, 
the municipality and the National Capital; that these two entities, have 
some interests in common, some interests that do not touch each other, 
and some interests that are mutually antagonistic, so that the supreme 
legislative power ts required to decree an arbitrary compro á 

But if there be two such interests, is it fair, is it right, is it just, 
is it equitable, that the absolute contro] of both should be vested in the 
one? If the local municipality possesses rights, it should have the power 
to exercise them. If it 1s a separate political entity, it should have 
separate political powers. 

I am convinced that this is a mistaken theory. There is oniy. one 
political entity here, only one pore. and only one interest. This is 
the Fedcral city, the National ital, the seat of the Government of 
the United States of America, That pops live here in great number 
or in few, that the ordinary affairs of city life are carried on here to 
a greater extent or less, is beside the mark. If it were not for the 
primary and fundamental fact that this is the Nation’s Capital, the 
community would not exist. 

If it is a municipality in fact, despite the residence of the Federal 
Government here, it should be erected into an actual municipality and 
the Government treated only as a resident. If it is in fact, as I contend, 
the National Capital, and nothing else, then it should be controlled by 
the National Government absolutely. Every expense should be met out 
of the Federal funds, and Congress in making laws and providing money 

for the National Capital should not be limited by any arbitrary rule 
predicated upon the fictional existence of a mythical municipality nor 
should it match dimes with the folks who happen to live here. 

If we take the view that this is the Nation's Capital, it is absurd 
that 350,000 persons should rule and control that which belongs to a 
hundred million, and, on the other hand, if Con is appropriating 
money for the use and benefit of the National pital on behalf of a 
hundred million, it is absurd that it should be limited or even influenced 
by the tax-paying abilities of the three hundred and fifty thousand. 

* * * > . * 


At the end of this present fiscal year, according to the best obtain- 
able estimate, the District revenues will exceed one-half of the appro- 
priations by $1,136,286.03. For convenience it is customary to term 

his balance a s 
moneys of the U 


lus; but, as a matter of fact, it will be a part of the 
ted States, and will be available for the purposes of 


any appropriation made by Congress for any purpose whatsoever. Thus 
it w A seen that, in so far as it works at all, the half-and-half works 
against the District and not for it. 

Mr. WorTHINGTON. What power has the Government to ask us to pay 
the expenses of the United tes Government? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW I am not going into what power it has. 
I am just stating here what the facts are. It has been suggested here, I 
. re 3 could not tax the District at all, but it 

s been do 

firmly believe that all of our troubles with respect to this problem 

would be ended if the next appropriation bill, instead of reading “ that 
one-half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the other 
half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” should be changed 
to read: That the following sums are appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” That would leave our 
present laws of assessment and taxation as they are. It would not cost 
m taxpayer in the District of Columbia an additional cent, it would 
not impose the burden of another cent upon any taxpayer out of the 
District of Columbia, and it would not even affect the bookkeeping 
arrangements of the Department. It would simply break down 
a —— fiction and bring the statute books into accord with already 
exis facts. ` a f < 


* . > 
My su tions with respect to a plan are very simple. 
In the first lace, I would have Congress declare that since the Dis- 
trict of Colum is the National Capital, it should be governed and 
that this District 


big yer e in so far as possible with 
a 
> 


the bonek. of the 3 1 it a a 
now, ye was a fiction e e people here 
thinking they still have a separate government and at the AE time 
accustomed ngress, who also still thought the people had a separate 
overnment, to provide annually for the needs of the District. fore 
878, before the pinsi of tbe organic act and the ordination of the 
half-and-half system, all provisions anywhere for improvements of a 

anent character or for current ses were made in a haphazard 

on. One year the appropriations were large and another year they 
98 reel oy with the 3 l ne sti t the half. f 

can y say e people who suppor e half-and-hal 
that it was a "benefit to the National Capital in that it induced 
Congress to into the annual habit of taking into consideration all 
the projected requirements of the District of Columbia and to make 
this annual r based upon the needs of the District of 
Columbia. That was its chief function and that function it has per- 
formed. We now have an orderly budget. We now have an annual 
scheme of pr a ae re So J can see that the half-and-half has 
been beneficial, but its benefits have been benefits resulting solely 
2 85 tio psychological infiuence of a legislatiye fiction upon a legis- 
atiye mind. ' 


Now, herein la 
fiction then as it 


Now, a psychological fact is just as stubborn a fact as a physical 


fact, but HAs can not e other a psychological result from a 
payr — cal impulse. Everything that the half-and-half can do in 
e way of influencing Congress to take into consideration the needs 


of the District of Columbia has been done. Indeed, Congress has be- 
come so accustomed to the annual routine of epororin the budget of 
the District of Columbia that it now accepts t as just as much a 

of its duty as it does to pass the annual appropriation biil for 
he Post Office, or for the Navy, or for the Army, or for any other 
branch of the Federal Government, and, having accepted that fact, it 
has forgotten the chaos that existed here prior to 1878, and it is 

z “Why this limitation? Why this half-and-half?" So that now 
in the year 1915 the half-and-half, instead of being psychologically ad- 
vantageous to the National Capital, has become psychologically dis- 
advantageous. 

* +. . s > * s 


If yon could get this hard and fast half-and-half rule out of the way, 
this unjust and ineguitable rule, there would not be 71 reason on 
earth why the patriotism and civic pride of men from Oklahoma, North 
Dakota. aine, and South Carolina ht not meet and blend with 
the civic pride of the men from Georgetown; Chevy Chase, Anacostia, 
and Brookland. They are all Americans and it doesn’t make anyone 
the less an American because he happens to live in the District of 
Columbia instead of Pennsylvania. He may stil) vote in Pennsylvania, 
He is an American, and the Pennsylvanian is an American and they 
are both equally interested in developing the District of Columbia into 
the most magnificent Capital that any nation has ever had, because 
unless it is the most cent capi on earth, it can not express 
the aspirations of the greatest Republic of all times. 
~ * . s > s * 


This most unfortunate condition I believe is due to the pernicious 
chological influence of the half-and-half. Holding as I do that the 
-and-half is but a J lative fiction, that its effects and influences 

are altogether chological, con as I do its one-time benefit, I 

say that now i almost altogether harmful. It is breeding distrust 

of the District in Con ; it is brooding distrust of Congress in the 

District; it is fomenting a feud that, if carried on to fruition, will 

result in dire disaster, 

* . . * * . . 


Mr. Coorer. You, as I understand it, are opposed to the retention of 
the half-and-half plan, and you say if it were abolished Con s would 
still continue to appropriate for its just share of the District's expenses, 
and also for public improvements in the city? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW, I so believe. 

Mr. Cooper. You say the record which Congress has made in the 
way of appropriations for great national improvements in the city of 
Weahin gion, z not at all based on the half-and-half plan and has no 
r ion to 

Commissioner Browntow. It has no relation to it and never has had. 
No appropriation for that purpose has ever been made based on that 
plan. 

Mr. Ccoprr. For instance, the Lincoln Memorial; you think . 
would have appropriated for that even if there had been no half-and-half 
plan in existence 

Commissioner BrowxLow. Undoubtedl 
priated for it. It was not appropriated. 


fia 


Congress would have appro- 
for under that plan, 
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Mr. COOPER. And the other great national Improvements which have 
been made here—the appropriations for those improvements have had 
no relation whatever to the half-and-half plan? 

Commissioner BrowNnLow,. That is true. 

Mr, Cooper. Your iden is, as I gather from your argument, if we 
were to put into operation the plan yo ** propose to levy a Poi 
on the ta vers of Washington which would approximate the amount 
borne by the residents of other cities to which this city is fairly com- 
parable—that 8 under those conditions wonld eee what- 


ever was necessary to pay for the rest of the Dist mses, and 
that in addition ey this Congress would continue to app! ate for the 
ogc improvements just as it — done the year 1878, without 


regard to the half-and-half 8 
5 Buowxtow. And also for the so-called local improve- 

men 
s s * * 


ae Cooper. Yes; for the local improvements, too. 
Commissioner BROWNLOW, They have never 
the half-and-half plan. I have re only predica my 
inthe as to what Congress will do the future, by w. 
e past. 


any attention to 
inion on that 
t it has done 


* . * * * 
8 Works. There is this reason for sas a change. The 
people are being deluded and made to believe that t mine is being 
done, when, as a matter of fact, it is not. Nominall being done, 


use appropriations are bei —— so much ae * the National 
ee and vo much out of the ct treasury. But there is no 
ct tre: the le here ree been led to — that 


ASUTY ; peop’ 
the division is being made on that theory and on that basis, when it is 
not. It seems to me we ought at — es to quit deceiving the people 
into believing we are doing something that we never have done. 

The Cuatnman. This is an answer; but if you can make the people 
feel good and it does not cost any more, why should you make a 


ian. 
8 as ee of the District, and some of the Members of oe 


is pre harsh ; ane you have an unfortunate condition, and that ts 

due—that feud is due—to the half-and-half plan, and it has Ba 

in the that the District has been unable to get cng through 
on That 


2 except an occasional rider on an appropria 
in the situation. 

Mr. Cooper. Without indicating my own et in the matter, Mr. 
Commissioner, do you think If we changed the system and levied a tax 
equivalent in amount to that paid in ether cities comparable to Wash- 
ington it would do away with this bitter feeling wale has arisen, the 
feeling that certain interests in this city, because of the half-and-half 
plan, have an unfair advantage? 

. Hnowxtow. I think so. 

Coon. There would not be any opportunity for criticism in 
wat event, would there? 

Commissioner Browntow. None at all. 

Mr. Coorg. There would not be any sort of 
people in the District to say that Members of were the 
enemies of the District if Congress was levyin eying upon them only what 
their 5 eltizens in other cities comparable to Washington were 

ng 
55 Browntow. Tes, sir; that is correct. 
Mr. Cooper. In other words, there are two r Fespective eor of criti- 


“Congress for the 


cism: First, Members of Congress and thei ve constituents 
feel that certain interests in the District of ‘Corum in are favored, and 
that feeling would be done away with. und of criticism 
is the feeling among the residents of the Dietai that 6 
unfair to them, and that would be done away with, vou think 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Absolutely. te get is ane of the benefits 
which would result from that change, and that makes me feel very 
strongly in regard to it. 

The other benefit is this: Congress eres assumed its obligation ito 
the District, when matters affecting the District came up in Con 


id be considered solely on thelr meri there woul not 
1 as to whetber or not N d pay half or any 
othar particular 3 5 t 

> 


manne Works. Mr. Brownlow, I would like to get the process 
by which near by 8 for the District a 8 bat 

reached. I understand the first step is the work of the assessor, which 
under the fixed follar-and-a-half rate will determine precisely what 
amount of money will come from taxation. The next step is the 
making of estimates by the eee ggg which must be founded on 
the appraisem~nt made by the assesso’ 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Must be limited by it, not founded m it. 

Senator Works. Well, limited by it. That is, you can not go beyond 
it if you follow out the Marani reyes — 

Commissioner BROWNLOW, 

Senator Works. You —1 y make your estimates at double the 
—— that would be real the assessments that are made. Then 

et Snare ona to deal with it, if it follows the half-and-half 

pian, it is limited in precisely the same way. Its duty is to appro- 

te one-haif of the amount frem the revenues of the District which 

o not exist snd the other half from the National Treasury. That 

would be the ess if the half-and-half system was carried on out to the 
letter, would it not? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW., If it were carried out te the letter; Con- 
gress would double the amount of the revenues. 

Senator Works. Then, as a matter of fact, under the law as it exists 
to-day, the assessor's office under the half-and-half oe could estab- 
lish absolutely what revenues should be raised for the purpose of im- 
proving and 1 om on = affairs of the District? 

Commissioner assessor’s office when it is 


system, 

‘ongress shall do for the District? 

Wen, by saying it can put a limit bat it, you mean 
ut not 288 t 


Senator Works. Then if Co: 
propriation beyond that amount 
t they cali the organic act? 


should desire to make any aD. 
t would have te-do-4t in violation of 


Mr. Browstow. Precisely; and they would have to put in the ap- 
3 bille things that were not estimated for by the commis- 


oners. 

1 would Jike to read this provision of the law of 1909: 

“ Hereafter the Commissioners ae the Distriet of Columbia shall not 
submit, — shall the Secretary of the Treasury transmit, to Congress 
regular annual estimates for "tne s for the government of the 
District of: Columbia for any fiscal year that shall exceed in the ag- 
2 a sum equal to twice the amount of the ood haa estimated revenues 

f the District of Columbia for such fiscal y 

3 Works. Then, under these — — if yon and your asso- 

as commissioners, should regard it as in interest of the 

EA of Columbia that additional 8 should be made 
that would exceed that amount, vou would be prevented by that act 
from submitting estimates for them ? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. We have been. 

Senator Wonks. You have been limited in that way? 

Commissioner Bnowxrow. We have. 
Agere Works. In violation > your own judgment ef what should 

one 

Commissioner Brownxtow. In violation of our own judgment as to 
—.— 5 5 done. EAR RFA 45 : 

r. Garp. You can e attention of Congress to special needs, 

and Con could do that. 
Commissioner BrownLow. O 

the things that we are prevent 

of the law here which 


yes; in another way, of course, as to 
from doing. There is another section 
says that we can not publish or make known 
our estimates until they are transmitted to Congress, but some of the 
things that we would e to ween rane for, that we would like to urge 
upon Congress, involve such ture of money for this next 
fiscal year that we could not 3 them in our estimates. 

Senator Works. And when you make these recommendations as to 
the special improvements that go beyond the amount of the estimate, 
2 are doing that in violation, or outside of, the half-and-half rule, 

are you not? You go beyond it entirely? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. We go beyond the half-and-half rule en- 


tirely. 
Senator Works. And that is not controlled by the half-and-half 


8 Bnowxxow. Not at all. 

Senator Saul snunr. I think exact give the best examples of 
what conditions a given law can work out, and I have been makin 
some figures here, and if I am mistaken I wish you would point ou 
wherein I am mistaken. 

Commissioner Browx tow, I . do so if I yee 

Senator Sacissury. I find as te land and im 3 that the 
total real estate assessment tor 1915 amounts to 390,000,000 plus. 
Assume for convenience in figurin as shall do, that 1 15 
8400.000000. That means that the full value of the land and 8 
ments of the District of Columbia would be 50 per cent more than that, 
or say $600,000,000 ; that is correct, I believe. 

Commissioner BrownLow. Six hundred millions; yes, slr. 

Senator Savuszcry. Then it would be within ae power of the 
assessor under the law, in performin his duties, to make an assess- 
ment of full value equal to $600,000, 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Yes, Sir; bat the diference between full 
value and the amount that he actually assesses it at represents his 
discretion in the premises. 

Senator SAULSBURY. Yes: so he conld assess 75 real estate in the 
District at either $400,000,000 or S008 000.000 that Sera 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Yes, sir: be has t that dinere 

Senator 8 Then at 8400, 000,000 the fixed ta, ba rate of $1.50 
would produce 86.000.000? 

Commissioner Bnowxtow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sacuspoury. If he saw fit in his discretion to make an assess- 
ment at 100 per cent N N $600,000,000, the fixed tax rate of $1.50 
would produce $9,000,000 ; that is correct, is it? 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Yes, sir. 

tor SAULSBURY. — other words, 


Sena e exercise of his discre- 
tion, 5 kno 


1 about > Be “the ap propusti were 
desired to be, be cou fa te . — 000,000 more from the real estate of 
ine District ; is that 


ssioner — ne could. That is, every three years he 
could bring about the change. 

Senator Savissury. Now, assuming that he assessed at full value 
Instead of two-thirds valne, on the half-and-half basis the Govern- 
ment would be supposed to contribute to the mun * 8 
ag sri a, would it not, to make an amount eq 
y the 


Commissioner Browntow. If the half-and-half were followed. 
Senator SAULSBURY, In other — tok a It ts 2 for the assessor to 


so exercise his 1 that he could cause to 
be expended pod n Bintrict Pos wot Columbia, pr: practical $6,000,000 more 


eros would be expended at a two- 
ra 

Commissioner Brow That is See true, if there were 
such a thing as half and haif in fact. 

Senator Savusevey. If it were carried ont. 

Commissioner BROWNLOW. Yes, sir; if it. were carried out. 

Senator SAULSBURY. It produces a most or dary pm situation, and 


T wanted to know if there was any fault to be f 
culation. 

Mr. WORKS. I also ask to include in the same way state- 
ments of Mr, Charles C. Lancaster, William E. Shannon, Justice 
F. L. Siddons, John Joy Edson, Edward F. Colladay, M. M. 
Parker, and Evan H. Tucker. Most of them are quite short; 
but the statements made by the two commissioners are quite 
long, and it would take some time to read them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statements 
323 to by the Senator will be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 


STATEMEN™ OF CHARLES C. LANCASTER. 


The first point in my brief is this: As the Congress of the United 
States exer all 1 tative control under the Constitution, it should 
now assume full and complete financial responsibility for all expendi- 
tures of the seat of Government of the United States, and that Cou- 
[oh should pay al! of its obligations by direct appropriations from the 

reasury of the United States. 


with that cal- 
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The second proposition: The Congress, by appropriata legislation, 
should collect all taxes on private property in the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, by a fixed and reasonable rate of taxa- 
tion and valuation, and the amount so collected should be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States as other public moneys. 

The third proposition: For the local administration of the seat of 
Government the Congress shall provide by proper legislation the selec- 
tion and appointment of all local officers and employees, which shall 
be limited to the citizens permanently residing in the seat of Gov- 
ernment, 

s 0 * = * * * 

That act of 1878 provided that Congress should appropriate what 
it approved of the estimates and the citizen should pay the other one- 
half. Now, take that proposition right there. This whole thing—and 
in the discussion here they have not got it right, in my ea fea Rhone 
whole thing is radically wrong, 88 morally, and legally wrong. 
It says that what Congress approves of the estimates they shall appro- 
priate one-half and the citizens the other. Why, under that plan 
Congress could bat Sob $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 and say to us, 
“Put up your part.“ We are not able to do it. e can not put it up. 
Not only that, but how is that thing worked? 

I am going to tell 5 5 something now, gentlemen, that I want you 
to think over carefully. I am a practical man about this matter. 
What have you done? You have not gone as far as that, but you 
might have done it; you could have done it. But what have you 
done? You have gone to work here and squeezed us to raise our 
taxes to meet your 50 cents; you have gone to work and squeezed us 
here until now you have got us up to $8,000,000 or $9,000,000 of taxes 
in the poorest town of its size in the United States, That is what you 
have been doing with us. You have been squeezing the life out of us 
in order to meet your half dollar. 

I say that is wrong. That is wrong in every sense of the word. 
You have no right; the Constitution does not give you that authority, 
because the Constitution simply says that you are the trustees of the 
American people over this Capital, and we living here, the American 
people, are the cestul que trust. 

Senator WorKs. Then you do not agree, Colonel, with these gentle- 
men who are insisting upon paying that one-half, that that is the only 
just way, of settling these differences between the people and the Gov- 
ernment 

Mr. LANCASTER. I do not. I think it is radically wrong. They 


‘hold that proposition; but I take the view of it, as a lawyer and a 


citizen, that the conception of that proposition was an absolute fail- 
ure; Congress did not do its duty. Instead of paseo the act of 
1878 on fhe half-and-half plan, Congress should have assumed then 
and there the entire responsibility. hat is what the law says. 
„ * * = * ° * 

Congress should have assumed the entire responsibility after going 
into partnership with the poor man, and should have said to the people 
of Washin on, We will pay all the bills; we will appropriate all the 
money, and we will assess you what Ís reasonable and fair in comparison 
with other cities, and you pay your taxes into the United States Treas- 
ury. and that ends the business so far as the financial condition is con- 
cerned, and you gentlemen may go home and feel easy and go ahead 
with your business,” 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM k. SHANNON, 


I fully believe that the half-and-half plan is detrimental to the people 
and the city of Washington, as clearly pointed out by Commissioners 
Newman and Brownlow. I am firmly convinced it is the half-and-half 
plan that forces Congress to look upon this city merely as any other 
city of 350,000 people, instead of loo ing upon it as the Capital of the 
richest and greatest Nation on earth, It keeps Congress from looking 
upon it as its own, as belonging to its constituents, 100,000,000 strong. 

As to the proportion of expenditures between the United States and 
the District, let Congress investigate and decide what constitutes just 
taxes. I am of the opinion that we are somewhat overtaxed; but, in 
any event, let us pay our just taxes directly to the Government. ‘Then, 
without any consideration as to the ratio, let the Government spend our 
money, and as much more as Congress may deem wise, on our municipal 
organism and the beautification of the Nation’s city. I feel it may be 
assumed with perfect safety that if this is done the Nation’s Capital 
will not suffer in its development along the broad lines we all have so 
much at heart, but differ as to the method of peerage re pa 

In closing 1 wish to say that I am sufficiently optimistic to predict 
that irrespective of what system may be put in force, I firmly believe 
that “just as sure as the Nation grows just so sure will its Capital 
grow; nothing can stop it.“ But it will grow better and bigger and 
approximate the ideal we all have for the Nation's Capital If Its growth 
is exclusively undertaken and directed by Congress, 


STATEMENT OF JUSTICE F. . SIDDONS. 


First of all, with respect to the question which 1 suppose underlies 
this inquiry, whether er not the so-called half-and-half principle should 
be either repealed or moditied. 

My own conclusion, based upon observation of its operation over a 
considerable period o 5 with a brief official connection with the 
administration of District affairs as a commissioner for some 18 months, 
is that the repeal of the half-and-half plan is eminently to be desired in 
the interests both of the people of the District of Columbia and the 
great legislature which enacts our laws. 

1 have reached that conclusion for the following, among other rea- 
sons: I believe that in the process of the 1 that have passed since 
the enactment of the so-called half-and-half plan it has become a fruit- 
ful source of vexation and irritation, both on the part of the citizens of 
the District and of Congress, more particularly those Members of the 
House and Senate whose official duties charge them with the care and 
supervision, legislatively, of the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

believe it is now obJectionaole because it proceeds on what seems to 
me to be a fixed, narrow, and arbitrary method of determining what 
should be the contrinution upon the part of the local 5 und 
what should be the contribution from the Federal Government. 

I say that because, in my humble Moe and judgment, there is but 
one power, one governing power, in the District of Columbia, and that 
is the Congress of the United States; I mean, of course, with respect to 
District affairs. Constitutionally it has supreme and exclusive power, 
and with that lodgment of supreme and exclusive power follows neces- 
eae a heavy prea ga on the part of Congress to so legislate that 
the National Capital may be develo as every man and woman who 
joves his country would wish to sce it developed and grow, 

T have no disposition af all to pes judgment upon what has taken 
place in the past, either in res to specific legislation from time to 
time, or the attitude of some of our citizeus with respect to such legis- 


lation. I only can repeat that my observation has been that for a long 
period, at least 15 years, in Congress and out, the existence of this so- 
called half-and-half principle has been forever the cause of the irritation 
and vexation that I have adverted to, and in addition to that there is 
never a piece of legislation pro for the District of Columbia that 
involves expenditure of money that the old wrangle over the half-and- 
half principle does not make its appearance, 

I believe the existence of that irritation on both sides can hardly be 
gainsaid, as a matter that has been ma unfortunate in its efect upon 
the District of Columbia in this, that it has postponed over and over 
again the enactment of desirable and necessary legislation. 

Another reason why I have reached the conclusion that the half-and- 
half principle should be repealed is this: I have observed the influence 
of its existence and operation in several different ways, with res 
especially to the matter of assessments for purposes of taxation in the 
District of Columbia, and with respect to the estimates submitted year 
by year by the commissioners to Congress. as they are required to do, 
and in the approach in Congress to consideration, either in the matter 
of appropriation or legislation. 

» . kd » . * » 

I believe that Commissioner Brownlow, in his recommendations to 
this honorable committee, has probably suggested the wise course. 
Before I read his statement to the committee I had been very greatly 
impressed by the resolution offered, I think, by the honorable nator 
from California, as to what, in his judgment, would be a wise dis- 
position of the matter. It has seemed to me that it will never be pos- 
sible to frame legislation that will be really permanent in its char- 
acter which proceeds upon the theory of a rtnership between the 
local taxpayers on the one side and the eral Government, repre- 
sented by the Congress of the United States, on the other. 

I find no warrant for aay such conception, either in the constitu- 
tional provision under which Congress operates or in the legislation 
of Congress from time to time. 

I find none in the act of 1878, which established the so-called half- 
and-half principle, 

We have heard over and over again in the last 10 or 15 years the 
justification for the existence of the half-and-half principle laid on 
the basis that the act of Congress in 1878 was a compact between the 
Congress of the United States and the people of the District; that 
it was a contract between the Congress of the United States and the 
people of the District of Columbia. I repeat that I find no warrant 
or justification either in the constitutional theory which has clothed 
Congress with this supreme and exclusive legislative power or in any 
act of Congress giving it effect from time to time. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN JOY EDSON, 

The District of Columbia is probably the most peculiar territory 
that there is in the United States, or in any country. The provision 
made by the Constitution for the establishment of this District was 
never complete and neyer comprehensive, and from the day that the 
District of Columbia was established there has been no complete, last- 
ing form of government or definite adjustment of the relation between 
the Federal Government and the District; they have never been clearly 
defined or permanently fixed. The result of that has been one form 
of government after another has been tried, each unsatisfactory. 
Up te 1878 little progress was made as compared with other cities, 
especially as the Capital City of the Nation. I think that is the 
most serious aspect our history unfolds. Take it from a broad and 
farseeing standpoint it would seem that in the beginning the Dis- 
trict status and its relation to the Federal Government should have 
been 8 detined. Now. if a commission could be designated 
and it took ample time to consider this gaan there might be 
wrought out something, cven if it required an amendment to the 
Constitution, fixing the District government in a way that it would 
have permanency, The government should not be founded upon a 
single aet of Congress or legislation enacted upon the appropriation 
bill. To establish any fundamental government you have to have a 
fundamental arrangement with the National Government that the 
frequent legislative amendments to appropriation bills will not be 
Mada tbat will undermine and disturb publie and private conditions. 
That should not de se. There are Territorial governments, there are 
State governments, it is true, but this is a territory that is not like 
other Territories or a State. What is it? We can not define it; we 
do not know what it is. 

Senator Works. Well, is there any government at all? 

Mr. Epsox, There has not been a well-defined government estab- 
lishing the true relation that should exist between the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the District. 

Now, it would seem that the District situation must be recognized 
as extraordinary and this should not continue, but be adjusted upon 
wise and sound principles in accord with the absolute control and 
jurisdiction of the Congress. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD F, COLLADAY. 

My view is that it would be better if the half-and-half system et 
really be restored and literally administered here in the District of 
Columbia. I do not believe that we have had a full, free, and literal 
administration of the half-and-half rule during recent years; but it 
for any reason this committee should choose not to recommend the 
restoration and strict application of the half-and-half rule, then I be- 
Neve that we are confronted with the necessity of choosing between 
two other plans—No. 1 pee being the plan of a fixed proportion, less 
than one-half, to be paid by the Federal Government; or No. 2 plan, 
substantially the plan of Senator Works, the plan which he has ad- 
vanced and which the civilian commissioners have advanced, and which 
after slight modifications, I woald pretera that is, that the Federal 
Government, through Congress and with the approval of the President, 


should enact a statute not simply striking out the enacting clause, as 


stated by Commissioner Brownlow, but enact a statute solemnly de- 
claring the liability of the Federal Government for the entire mainte- 
nance and development of the District of Columbia; second, that a 
fair tax should be levied upon the property in the District of Columbia, 
exclusive of intangibles; third, that a proper means of raising the 
revenues, assessing levying, and collecting the taxes, should be secured 
substantially as at present, but as a part of that I would have a separate 
tax-appeal board. do not think that the same persons who make the 
assessments should be allowed to review their own assessments, and I 
base that upon my personal experience, representing clients before the 
assessors acting as a board of equalization and review. 
STATEMENT OF M. M. PARKER. 

I would be in favor of the proposition submitted by Senator WORKS. 
and so nicely set forth by ex-Senator Blackburn, that the Governmen 
assume entire charge of the District, fixing such taxation as in their 
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I would be en- 
would be afraid 


uigent the le of Washington ought to v. 
ie y satisfied Pith that, except for the fact that I et gered 


that the same influences t have operating to do awa 
half-and-half plan would be brought to bear on Members of Congress 
and Senators of the United States, so that the burden would rest 
entirely on the District of Columbia. I am afraid Congress would 
limit the improvements to the revenues of the District. 


STATEMENT OF EVAN H, TUCKER, 
ming on, Mr. Chairman, I will say that I do think 
reg plan 5 eani Commissioners Newman and Brownlow is 
theoretically the solution of this question. 

Senator Wonks. In principle it is all right, is it not? 

Mr. Tockxer. In principle it is all right, absolutely. There is no ques- 
tion about it. But I am afraid that in practice it would be to the great 
detriment of ovr citizens. 

Senator Works. Is not that the same with the whole opposition to 
any change from the half-and-half theory, that you people here in Wash- 
ington are afraid? 

r. TUCKER. I think so. 

Senator Works. And you are afraid of Congress? 

Mr. TUCKER. I think so. 

Senator Works. That is the whole situation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have shown that the District 
of Columbia is a useless organization; that it can by no pos- 
sibility do any good; and I think I have shown that it is doing 
positive harm. I have tried to show, as dispassionately as I 
could, the conditions as they exist and the probable, almost cer- 
tain, injurious effects of carrying on the District government 
under the ‘half-and-half system. 

As I have said, the adoption of my amendment, while it may 
seem radical, would have but very little effect practically. Things 
would go on just as they are now going on, but under a different 
form, The money necessary to carry on the District of Columbia 
would be paid directly out of the National Treasury instead of 
being paid one-half out of the pretended District ‘treasury and 
‘one-half out of the National Treasury. I have shown that there 
is in fact no District treasury. The District has none. It does 
not collect any money; it has no power to collect money; it can 
not pay it out; it can not deal with it in any way except that 
the officers of the District collect the money from taxpayers 
and pay it into the National Treasury. 

I have given this matter a good deal of careful attention. I 
may be entirely wrong in my views about it, but I have not come 
to my conclusions without the most careful consideration and 
thought. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it not be better, if a plan of this kind 
were to be established at this time, for the Senator to offer his 
amendment as a proviso to the Senate committee amendment, 
so that the three suggestions would be in conference? For in- 
stance, if the amendment of the Senator should be adopted, it 
would supersede the committee amendment, the latter going out 
of the bill, and there would be nothing then in conference be- 
tween the two Houses except the Senator’s plan and the plan 
proposed by the House. 

Mr. WORKS. That would be a very inconsistent thing, it 
seems to me, for the Senate to do, because my amendment cer- 
tainly is in direct conflict with the amendment reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I meant was that the Senator’s amend- 
ment be put in the form of a proviso to take effect on and after 
July 1, 1917, so that in the meantime the plan could be worked 
out, it could be ascertained whether it does in any way conflict 
with existing law; and the necessary provisions could be made 
to carry the provisions of the Senator’s amendment into effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will suggest to my col- 
league on the committee that Congress has not any time to work 
out a plan now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say they could do it at the next session of 
Congress, if the provision proposed to be incorporated by the 
Senator from California were to take effect on and after July 1, 
1917. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from California says that 
the District has no treasury and has no money which belongs 
to it. To whom does the money belong which has already been 
contributed by the District of Columbia and not expended? 

Mr. WORKS. It belongs to the Government, without any 
question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And the Senator thinks that that could be 
taken back into the National Treasury? 

Mr, WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was attempted several years ago, 
and it did not meet with the approval of Congress; and so it 
-has not been done. 


Mr. WORKS. I am not dealing with the past, I will say to 
the Senator; I am dealing only with the future. There ‘is 
nothing in this amendment that, disturbs anything that has 
already taken place, except that it provides for the payment of 
all of the debts of the District government by the National 
Government out of the National Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What struck me was the Senator’s sug- 
gestion that the District had no treasury and no money belonging 
to it, and yet here is an excess of money contributed by the 
District which the Government ought to have matched in 
amount, but did not do so. Now, surely, that money must belong 
to the District and not to the United States Government, the 
District having contributed it. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator thinks not. 

Mr. WORKS. No; there is no way by which the District 
can make any demand upon the Government for the repayment 
of the money they have paid under legal taxation. It is quite 
unjust, I agree, that that money should be held by the Govern- 
ment and not matched under the half-and-half system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does, or does not, the Senator think, as 
there is an obligation jointly imposed upon the District of Co- 
lumbia and the National Government to the extent of several 
million dollars in connection with the 3.65 bonds, that that 
money which the taxpayers have contributed should be used 
for the liquidation of a portion of that obligation resting upon 


‘the District? 


Mr. WORKS. I think not. The trouble with the attitude of 
the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I am asking the question for in- 
formation. 

Mr. WORKS. Tf he will allow me to suggest it, it is that 
the Senator is treating the District of Columbia as an actual 
entity, when it is not. It is merely an agent of the Government, 
and nothing more, and the Government may certainly change its 
agency at will. 

So far as the interests of the taxpayers are concerned, they 
are not disturbed in the least. They will go on paying just the 
same taxes as they have paid in the past, and under exactly the 
same law. The only difference will be that, instead of a pre- 
tense—because it is a mere pretense—that we are paying half 
of this amount out of the revenues of the District, we will be 
doing exactly what we are doing in fact, paying it out of the 
National Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, of course I can not quite 
follow the Senator. 

Mr, WORKS. I regret if I have been unable to make myself 
understood. I am doing the best I can, 

Mr. GALLINGER, I am delighted to listen to the Senator, 
but I can not quite follow him to his conclusion. ‘The Supreme 
Court declared that the act of 1878 was the organic law of the 
District of Columbia. The Supreme Court recognized the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as an entity. 

Mr. WORKS. As an agent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, as an entity, I should call it; and 
yet the Senator just wipes it out, and says it does not exist; 
that it is not of any account. 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That it is a mere governmental agency, 
ani understood the Senator, although I may have been mis- 
taken. 

Mr. WORKS. I am stating the plain facts about it. That is 
exactly what it is. I am not attacking the validity of the so- 
called organic act; it is good for what it is worth; but I am 
trying to change it so that things will work out a good deal 
better than I think they are doing now. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SmirH) proposes to insist upon his point of order. If 
so, I should like to be permitted to say just a word about that. 
If not, I do not care to take up the time of the Senate further. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question before the point of order comes up? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Some question having been raised as to 
whether the District is an entity, I desire to ask the Senator, 
can the District of Columbia maintain suits in the courts and be 
made defendant in suits? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. The Government, in effect, consents to 
sue or be sued In the name of its agent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. To that extent, then, it is an entity? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; as a mere agent of the Government, as I 
have said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands, this 
matter is coming before the Chair, and the Chair would like to 
be advised concerning it, but the Chair did not catch the state- 
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ment of the Senator from Connecticut and the answer of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This has nothing to do with the point 
of order, Mr. President, 

Mr. WORKS. It may have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks it has. 

Mr. WORKS. The question of the Senator was whether the 
District of Columbia was an entity to the extent of having the 
power to bring suits in its own name and to defend them, and 
I said “yes.” That right has been recognized, and for that 
reason I have included in my amendment a provision that would 
protect the people who might sue the District by giving them 
the right to sue the Government, the principal, under the same 
circumstances, just as its agent is allowed to sue and be sued 
in its name. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Then I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in reference to his statement that the District of Columbia 
was simply the agent of the General Government in collecting 
taxes upon the property of the residents of the District and 
depositing the taxes so collected in the Treasury of the United 
States. The Senator says that the money so collected and 
deposited is not the money of the District. Now, I want to ask 
the Senator, under his conception of the mutual relations of 
the General Government and the District, whether he thinks the 
General Government could take those taxes collected from the 
District and appropriate them to other purposes than District 
purposes? 

A very singular condition of things exists—and if I had 
read the testimony of Mr. Brownlow, one of the commis- 
sioners of the District, it would have explained that whole 
matter of the money collected in the District. There is no record 
account kept between the District and the Government. The 
tax collector collects a certain amount of money, takes it to the 
Treasury, and deposits it there, and he is given a slip showing 
that he has put in that amount of money; but otherwise it is 
carried into—well, I am not sure, but I think into the miseel- 
laneous fund. ‘There is no regular account of District funds 
kept even in the Treasury Department. They are simply car- 
ried into the miscellaneous fund and paid out upon the order 
of the Treasurer and not upon order of the District. It is a 
very singular condition of things. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Suppose under the present system—the 
half-and-half system—the District of Columbia should raise 
by taxation more than one-half or its share of the expenses of 
the District, could Congress, without any reference to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, appropriate that money 

Mr. WORKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. STERLING. To whatsoever uses it pleased? 

Mr. WORKS.. Oh, no; not to any uses. 

Mr. STERLING. Outside of the expenses of the District? 

Mr. WORKS. I think there may be some trust character 
imposed by which the Government would be under obligation 
to apply it to the expense of carrying on the District; but that 
the Government could keep it all, I have no doubt whatever. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Government did not apply it to the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, the District would have 
a right of action, would it not? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know whether it would or not. I 
think it is quite doubtful under the law. It is a very peculiar 
law, a very peculiar condition of things. 

Mr. STERLING. If the District can sue and be sued, it 
would seem that that might follow. 

Mr. WORKS, It might sue and not maintain the action. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A sovereign State can not sue the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Mr. STERLING. That is true. 

Mr. WORKS. I have not heard from the chairman of the 
committee whether he insists upon his point of order or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will make an explanation after 
the Senator concludes, 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. Then, if the point of order should 
be made, if the Vice President would care to listen to me, I 
should be glad to say just a few words about it. 

During the delivery of Mr. Works’s speech, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from California yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

BLACK RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 16068, being No. 587 on the 
calendar, It is a bridge bill that proposes to authorize a county 
in Arkansas to proceed to the construction of a bridge across one 
of the small navigable streams of that State. The bill will not 
provoke the slightest opposition. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 16068) to authorize 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge across 
the Black River at or near Bennetts Ferry, Ark. It authorizes 
the county of Clay, Ark., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Black River at or near 
Bennetts Ferry at a place where the public highway leading 
from Corning to Piggott cresses the river, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 28, 1906. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

3 GALLINGER and Mr. SMITH of Maryland addressed the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California has 


the floor. 
Sa SMITH of Maryland. I thought the Senator had con- 
uded. 
[Mr. Works resumed and concluded his speech.] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 


provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, it is not my inten- 
tion in any way to criticize the amendment that has been offered 
by the Senator from California as to its merits or demerits; nor 
do I question for a moment the good intentions of the Senator 
from California or his desire to bring about legislation that is 
for the best interests of the citizens of the District of Columbia 
and for the Government of the United States. I am satisfied 
that is his intention, 

But, Mr. President, an appropriation bill is no place in which 
to bring about legislation of this character. How can we deter- 
mine its wisdom at this time? I do not know. This may be an 
excellent amendment of the Senator from California, but I am 
not in a position to say whether it is or whether it is not. It is 
a matter that should be considered more thoroughly than we can 
consider it in this body, at such short notice, as to whether an 
amendment of this kind is the proper thing to bring about legis- 
lation pertaining to the District of Columbia and the Government 
of the United States. 

So far as my judgment is concerned, and the judgment of the 
committee, it was that legislation of this character should not be 
put upon an appropriation bill. We feel that if there is a better 
way of administering the affairs of the District of Columbia 
and the Government of the United States than that which now 
exists, it should be done by a special act, after full consideration 
and full digestion of the various conditions that exist in the 
District of Columbia pertaining to both the people of the District 
of Columbia and the Government of the United States. 

I want to say, Mr. President, so far as this bill is concerned, 
the half-and-half bill, that I can see no injury that is done to 
anybody. If you will look over the assessments of private prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia and compare them with the 
valuation of property owned by the Government in 1914, you 
will find that the Government owned more property than the 
people of the District of Columbia. I have here the report made 
by the commissioners, in which it is stated that the Government 
owned $396,550,898 worth of property, whereas the people of the 
District of Columbia owned, according to the assessment, about 
$392.000,000 worth. So far as that is concerned, when you come 
to put taxes upon property, it is about half-and-half; and, as I 
understand, from the time this organic law was passed up to the 
present time the amounts raised by the people of the District of 
Columbia and those paid by the Government of the United States 
do not vary 1 per cent. So, therefore, there is no harm being 
done to anybody. There is no injustice being done to anybody. 

Besides that, Mr. President, this is no place to enact a law 
of such great importance as this. There are many laws on the 
statute books that have grown out of this law. I have been 
told by some parties, whose information I value, that there are 
as many as 100 laws that are in harmony with the half-and-half 
law. This half-and-half law may not be what it should be, but 
this is no place to enact a law of such great importance by 
offering an amendment of this character, good though it may be, 
for us to determine what we shall do. 

When you come to look at the assessment, I understand that 
there is no difficulty about concluding that it is a proper assess- 
ment. They say that the property of this District is assessed 
about in the same manner that the property in other cities has 
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been assessed. In fact, I believe the Senator from California has 
said himself that it is probably oyerassessed. Therefore I can 
see no reason for this hurry to get a provision of this kind on 
an appropriation bill; besides, if you will notice the per capita 
assessment, the per capita assessment is probably higher than 
that of the average city of the United States. 

I did not in the beginning raise a point of order in regard to 
the amendment that was offered by the Senator from California, 
because I felt that we wanted to hear what he had to say. I 
felt that it probably would be a good thing to have it upon the 
Record, so that in discussing these matters and considering 
these matters further we would have his views and the infor- 
mation that he has given us to-day to consider. But I do say, 
with all due respect to him, that I will have to raise a point of 
order upon this amendment that has been offered by him, because 
I think it is not only new legislation but legislation of the great- 
est importance, and should not be considered in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator mean general legis- 
lation or new legislation? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. General legislation and new legis- 
lation, both. It is general legislation and new legislation. It is 
most general, because it not only pertains to the District of Co- 
lumbia, but it pertains to the whole United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair rules upon this ques- 
tion with a very great deal of diffidence, because it has been 
a good many years since the present occupant of the chair 
endeavored to try a lawsuit, and because, further, the Chair 
may not be in possession of all the facts in the case; but there 
undoubtedly will be an appeal from the Chair to the Senate, 
and time will be conserved by the Chair making a ruling on this 
question. 

Everybody knows that the Constitution of the United States 
gives to the Congress of the United States the power to exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over the Dis- 
trict. It is not my purpose to discuss the question as to 
whether the Congress of the United States can divest itself of 
legislative authority over the District or not, as to whether the 
Congress of the United States can or can not create a municipal 
corporation out of the District of Columbia. It is sufficient, 
for the purposes of ruling upon this point of order, to inquire, 
What lias the Congress of the United States done? 

There are certain definitions that can not be escaped from, 
perhaps as well set out in Dillon on Municipal Corporations as 
anywhere else in the law, wherein he says: 

A municipal corporation, in its strict and proper sense, is the body 
politic and corporate constituted by the incorporation of the inhabitants 
of a city or town for the purposes of local government thereof. Mu- 
nicipal corporations as they exist in this country are bodies politic 
and corporate of the general character above described, established by 
law par as an agency of the State to assist in the civil government 
of the country, but chiefly to regulate and administer the local or in- 
ternal affairs of the city, town, or district which is incorporated. 

We may therefore define a municipal corporation in its historical 
and strict sense to be the incorporation, by the authority of the gov- 
ernment, of the inhabitants of a particular place or district, and 
authorizing them in thelr corporate capacity to exercise subordinate 
Bp ed powers of legislation and regulation with respect to their 
local and internal concerns, * * * They are simply the adminis- 
trative form of the fundamental American idea of government, namely, 
that the people are the source of all political power, and have the right 
to exercise i This, with us, is no mere rhetorical declamation, but a 
foundation of principle upon which our political institutions rest. As 
local matters can better be regulated by the people of the locality than 
* central power, we provide that each road district, each school 
district, each city, and each county shall, as to its local concerns, be 
self-governing. 


A thing may be what it is called, and it may not be. A deed 
may be a deed, and it may be a mortgage. The Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia may have decided that the act of 
1878 is the organic act of the District of Columbia. That is far 
afield from the question as to whether this is a municipal 
corporation or whether it is not. It provides, among other 
things, that— 

The District of Columbia shall remain and continue a municipal 
corporation, as provided in section 2 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to said District, and the commissioners herein provided for shall be 
deemed and taken as officers of such corporation, 

When you refer to section 2—if it is the act that has been 
placed in my hand by calling upon the law library—there is 
not a word in it that constitutes the District of Columbia a 
municipal corporation or confers upon it any right or power or 
authority. It levies no taxes, which must be one of the great 


principles of government. It collects and spends no taxes itself. 
It pays them all into the Treasury of the Government of the 
United States. While the law provides that the money goes 
there to the credit of the District of Columbia, still, so far as 
I have been able to see, in reading the organic act of 1874 and 
the organic act of 1878, there is not an earthly power con- 
ferred upon anybody in the District of Columbia save and ex- 
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cept as it is created and constituted as an agency of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am greatly interested in the discus- 
sion of this subject by the Chair. I presume that the Chair is 
aware of the fact that claims for damages against the District 
of Columbia are valid, and that if the claim is sustained the 
District of Columbia pays that damage, whatever it may be. It 
is true that the money is in the General Treasury to the credit 
of the District of Columbia, but, nevertheless, in the courts the 
District of Columbia is held to be an entity to that extent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That does not, to the mind of the 
present occupant of the chair, make this a municipal cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was going a little further than that. 
The Chair, of course, is aware of the fact that before the act of 
1878 the District of Columbia had a governor at one time and a 
legislative assembly. It had a mayor and a board of aldermen. 
So that, under the Constitution of the United States, it was 
recognized as being entitled to those ofllelals—in the one case 
officials correspnding to those of a State, and in the other case 
officials corresponding to the cities of the country. So that there 
was that recognition of the District on the part of the Govern- 
ment as a municipal corporation, and to a certain extent as a 
State corporation. 

In view of certain happenings in the District of Columbia it 
was thought desirable to change that form of government, and 
very wise men took it up. I will not name them, but they were 
very wise men, and they abolished both the right of the District 
of Columbia to have a governor and a legislative assembly and 
the right of the District of Columbia to have a mayor and a 
board of aldermen; and this existing law was placed on the 
statute book as a law to supersede what had theretofore ex- 
isted. So it does scem to me that the Government, under the 
Constitution of the United States, has recognized in the past 
the principle that this is a municipal corporation. I do not see 
that by the statute of 1878 that was done away with. It may 
be so, but it does not strike me so, just at first blush, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will be an appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps not. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, if the Chair will hear me a 
moment, I think at this point the information I am about to give 
the Chair and the Senate will be very interesting. 

One witness who appeared before the joint high commission, 
you might call it, of the two bodies—the Committee upon Fiscal 
Relations—was Mr. Worthington, a very honored, and justly 
so, member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Mr. Worth- 
ington has been for practically all his life a member of the bar 
of the District of Columbia. He is now retired; but we found 
him, as practically everybody who ever came in contact with him 
found him, a very eminent man and a great lawyer. Now, in 
line with what the Chair was saying, and also in response to 
what the Senator from New Hampshire said, I want to read 
this colloquy between Mr. Worthington and the chairman of the 
committee : 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the District of Columbia now, in all essential 
respects but a bureau of the Government? 
M ORTHINGTON. It is not anything. 

of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, you may call it what you please, 
tial respects it is a bureau of the Government 

Mr. WORTHINGTON, I think so. It is ataply the machinery by which 
the Government undertakes to perform its uty, put upon it by the 
Constitution, of 8 this District. Lou might put all those duties 
upon the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
you might call them regents, as they were called in this bill, or call 
them something else; but it would simply be a matter of form and not 
of substance. 

That is in line with what the Chair has said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair Is a little more strongly 
confirmed in the tentative opinion which he was expressing by 
the information conveyed by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
which the Chair possessed simply as a vague historic memory— 
that is, that at one time this Government did create a municipal 
corporation out of the District, and it ran into debt. It was 
swamped with debt, and the Government took it back. The 
Chait, while very liable to be wrong in this hasty opinion, 
from the reading of these acts does not believe that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a municipal corporation. He thinks it is 
nothing on earth but an agency of this Congress, This Con- 
gress is making appropriations to run the affairs of the Dis- 
trict for the ensuing year. The House of Representatives be- 
yond all doubt, if there is to be any change in the existing con- 
ditions with reference to the collection of taxes in the District, 
entered into the field. The Senate amendment seeks to restore 
it as it formerly was. The Senator from California has not 


It is nothing but an agency 


In all essen- 
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interefered with any vested right by his amendment, save as 
to the half-and-half plan, or changed any law in foree therein, 
the duty of any official, or deprived anybody of any right or 
privilege that he is exercising. In view of the House provision 
the Chair does not believe that it is subject to an objection as 
being general legislation. He believes it is special, applies to 
this particular agency of government, is germane to this bill, 
and overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Chair suggested that 
an appeal probably would be taken, but I trust that no appeal 
will be taken. I think we can well go to a vote on the direct 
proposition. I will urge the chairman of the committee not to 
take an appeal. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I shall take no appeal. I accept 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wants it to be under- 
stood that if the Chair had thought there was not going to be 
an appeal there would not have been any ruling; but the Chair 
thought it would clear up the matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all respect the views of the Chair—I 
certainly do—and while they differ from my view on this par- 
ticular question, I can see very clearly that there is a just 
ground for a difference of opinion. Therefore, I hope we will 
take a direct vote on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will say that I trust 
the amendment will net be agreed to. I think there is a better 
way to solve this problem for the ensuing fiscal year, and that the 

proposition submitted by the Senator from California, as well 
as other propositions, may well engage the very careful atten- 
tion of the two Committees on the District of Columbia, so 
that after a time we may have more information, and informa- 
tion that will enable us to legislate more wisely than we can 
do at the present moment. I feel very clear in my mind about 
that matter, and I trust that the action of the committee will 
be sustained. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I want to inquire the legis- 
lative status. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. CHILTON. The motion of the Senator from California, 
as I understand it, is a motion to strike out and insert. If this 
motion shall be defeated, then the question will recur upon 
the amendment of the Senate committee? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair}. The 
vote would then recur upon the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WORKS, The effect of the amendment is to strike out 
that portion of the bill inserted by the Senate committee, leav- 
ing that portion which was contained in the House bill stricken 
out, and making this in effect a substitute for both of them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President. if the amendment of the 
Senator from California should prevail, I assume it would still 
be possible for the conference committee to report in favor of 
the amendment suggested by the Senate committee, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is not the whole question in conference? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would put the whole question 
in conference. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I suppose there may be a difference of 
opinion among Senators about that. I should think, as between 
the two plans, that a third plan could be reported by the 
conferees. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
may be stated. I was not in the Chamber when it was stated, 
and I am anxious to know what its terms are. If it is printed, I 
will get a copy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is printed. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. I will get a copy of it, then. 

Mr; SMOOT. Mr. President, I did intend to take some time 
to-day in discussing this amendinent; but the substitute thut 
has been offered by the Senator from California has been dis- 
cussed in detail, and in that discussion there has been eonsider- 
able said in relation to the half-and-half plan. This same propo- 
sition comes before the Senate every year, and every time the 
Senate votes upon it there is at least a 2 to 1 vote in the Senate 
against abolishing the half-and-half principle. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the matter was voted on last year, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH ] egg thut the 
Government should pay 60 per cent and the Distriet of Columbia 


ment, if it should be enacted. 
| extensive bill modifying or changing the statutes to which the 
Preci refers. It would be a useless expenditure of time and 
labor. 


40 per cent, and the yeas were 10 and the nays 57. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. James] proposed that the Government 
should pay one-third and the District of Columbia two-thirds, 
and the yeas were 19 and the nays 49. On the direct vote as to 
the continuance of the half-and-half principle, the yeas were 
46 and the nays 20. That is the record. 

Mr. SMOOT. That record is correct, Mr. President, as I have 
it before me at the present time. I shall not take any time now, 
as I say, in discussing this question, but I do express the hope 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from California will 
not be adopted nor will the House provision be adopted. I will 
say that whenever we undertake in the Appropriaions Committee 
to consider the House provision abolishing the half-and-half 
plan, we find that it interferes with at least a hundred laws 
that have been passed, and it is simply useless to undertake to 
abolish the plan without legislation covering the acts that have 
been passed that affect the District of Columbia and the finances 
of the District. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator looks into the situation, he 
will find that this amendment really covers the whole situation, 
It does not disturb any of the acts that are in existence now 
at all. It is just simply a question of paying the money out of 
the Treasury; that fs all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if the plan suggested by the Senator from 
California were adopted with no other legislation it would be 
inconsistent with the legislation that has already been z 
As I said, I think there are over 100 bills—116 I think is the 
exact number—that would be affected by this legislation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The only proper way to do is to take the whole 
subject matter up and frame a bill covering the whole ground, 
and let it go to the Committee on the District of Columbia and be 


thrashed out there and reported to the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 


tear to the Senator from California? 


r. SMOOT.. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is en- 
tirely mistaken. There is not the slightest necessity for chang- 
ing any of these statutes. They are not disturbed by this amend- 
There is no occasion for an 


Mr. SMOOT. The Appropriations Committee of the Senate 


has had this matter under consideration a good many times, 
‘and every time it was discovered that to merely abandon the 


half-and-half plan would create conflicts between existing laws 
affecting the District. I do not believe there is a member of 


‘the committee—and the committee has given hours and hours’ 


and days of time to this question—who will not admit this to 
be a tact, if the act simply abolishing the half-and-half propo- 
sition is adopted without further legislation. It seems to me 
it would be very inappropriate, and I hope the amendment will 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have been 
very much interested in this matter of a half-and-half system 
in the District in the legislation for the District of Columbia 
ever since it has been my fortune to be down here. I have been, 
in fact, all my life very largely interested in realty, and the 
question of assessment and taxes is a matter that affects us all. 
I have inquired very diligently and I have had no protest from 
the people of the District of Columbia. I have heard of no 
considerable discussion from anybody in favor of the abolish- 
ment of the half-and-half system. I remember a year or two 
ago when the matter was up I gave it considerable thought, 
and I asserted then, and I assert now, that any other system 
than the half-and-half system would, to my mind, be cruelty 
in an exceeding degree. 

This is unlike any other city that I know of. The average 
street in the average city will run about 60 feet wide or 66 
feet wide. With a 36-foot roadway there will be a 12-foot 
sidewalk on a 60-foot street or a 42-foot roadway with a 12- 
foot sidewalk on a 66-foot avenue. 

With our system here, with the tremendous width of streets 
and the width of the sidewalks, you maintain a sidewalk 30 
or more feet, together with the little parking system that you 
are obliged to maintain before coming to the edge of the street 


‘line, All those things are a burden upon the property that, 


to my mind, would be absolutely unjust. 
It seems to me that this is a splendid city in its beautiful 


central layout and general proportions, and I believe it is a 
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splendidly governed city. I have heard my friend from Cali- 
fornia cite instances to show how iniquitous it was, and the 
slums, and all that sort of thing. I have looked the city over 
and it compares most favorably with any other city in the land 
I have been in. I say Washington is par excellence. It is the 
most beautiful city I know of, and I believe generally the best 
governed city I know of. Hence I shall oppose anything which 
looks like an abolition of the half-and-half plan. 

But as I read this bill I find on page 28 something that disturbs 
me, and I feel like wrangling over it. Since attention has been 
first drawn to it I have gone into it and I have been more and more 
disturbed. I conversed with the chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and asked him about it. Look on page 
28 of the bill. I am told that the amendments have all been 
agreed to. It was my stupidity or lack of attention mayhap, 
but I did not see it before. I read on page 28 the following item 
which was stricken out: 

Repave with asphalt the roadway of Fourteenth Street NW., from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 70 feet wide, $7,500. 

Yet I find on page 28 the following items which are retained in 
the bill: 

Repave with asphalt the roadway of Twelfth Strect NW., from E to 
F Streets, 45 feet wide, and this width of roadway or less is authorized 
for use hereafter on other portions of this street in connection with 
their resurfacing, $6,600. 

Repave witb asphalt the roadway of Third Street NW., from Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to B Street south, $13,800. 

Repave with asphalt the granite-block roadway of Seventh Street 
NW., from R Street to Florida Avenue, $15,000. 


F ving the roadway of B Street NW., from Ninth Street to 
Twelfth Street, on piane be approved by the Commissioners of the 


District of Columbia, 000. 
Repave with asphalt the roadway of First Street SW., from Mary- 


land Avenue to Canal Street, 4 

For repaving the roadway of B Street NW., from Seventh Street to 
Ninth Street, on plans to be approved by the commissioners. 

I find that the item I first read the Senate has stricken out 
absolutely. So that section from Pennsylvania Avenue on Four- 
teenth Street to F Street, 75 feet wide, shall not be repaved, and 
the property holders will be saved the assessments of that par- 
ticular block. I can see no particular reason why this should be 
done. If all these assessments are made on these other streets, 
and if the property holders bear their assessmeyts, why should 
not those men bear their assessments? 

T had a little consultation with the chairman of the committee. 
I went over to the map to find out just where Fourteenth Street 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street lies. I find that 
Fourteenth Street between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street 
is abutted on both sides by the property of one of the million- 
aires of the District of Columbia. The Willards own the Wil- 
lard Hotel on one side and they own the Ebbitt House property 
on the other. So they are not molested by assessments or taxa- 
tion. I understand that their vaults and their private property 
reach out into the street line. They are using that for private pur- 
poses, and they have never paid an iota of tax to the District. 
Yet these men are rich beyond a dream, fattening on rich rentals 
and the yearly increments in value that are paid. To my mind 
it is unjust, and I can see no good reason for it except they 
want to keep on the pleasant side of the Willard family. That is 
my feeling in the matter. I believe that my criticism of it is 
justified. I realize that it is too late now to correct it, but I 
would not be myself if I did not give expression to it. 

Mr. CHILTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’GORMAN., Will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. CHILTON. I understand the Senator from New York 
has a matter of great importance to bring before the Senate, 
and I am perfectly willing to yield to him for that purpose. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. It may not be convenient for me to be pres- 
ent at the morning hour to-morrow morning, and I ask leave 
to make a report from the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 
and also to request unanimous consent for immediate considera- 
tion. It is an urgent matter, recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
bill. 

The Secrerary. The Committee on Interoceanic Canals re- 
ports favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 15955) ex- 
tending certain privileges of canal employees to other officials 
on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to make rules 
and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, tax- 
ation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on 
the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as 
to certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that it has been 
understood that I would object to granting unanimous consent 


for the consideration of bills reported from committees while 
the Senate was recessing from day to day with an understand- 
ing that there would be two adjournments during the week 
allowing bills on the calendar to be considered. Bills reported 
8 go to the calendar and be considered in their regular 
order. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. This was done to-day. I do not know 
whether the Senator was present or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not present. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I hope the Senator will make an excep- 
tion in this case, because it is the urgent recommendation of 
the War Department and the suggestion of Gen. Gocthals. If 
this bill does not go through now 

Mr. SMOOT. It will go through to-morrow. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I do not expect to be here to-morrow. I 
hope the Senator will make no objection. ; š 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I dislike to refuse one Senator and then allow 
another Senator to report a bill and have it acted upon when 
it has been virtually agreed that bills reported from committees 
should go to the calendar, and that on two days each week we 
would take up the calendar for consideration. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. A bill was taken from the calendar to-day 
and passed without any objection. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. CLARKE] made the request and there was no ob- 
jection made to the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator from Arkansas report it from 
the committee to-day and ask for its immediate consideration? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. He asked for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. If so, it was when I was at lunch. I will ask 
the Senator if he reported the bill to-day, 

Mr. O'GOKMAN. He asked for the immediate consideration 
of the bill which had come over from the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could not be done without reference to a 
committee. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It was done. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Does the Senator from Utah re- 
fer to the request I made this morning? 

Mr. SMOOT, I am asking if the Senator had a bill passed 
this morning. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It was a mere license to con- 
struct a bridge, and such measures always go through by the 
mere asking and by unanimous consent on their presentation, 
The bill had been reported some two weeks ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not presented to-day by the Senator. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. No; the bill has been here for 
two weeks, and I called it up. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It is a fact that the Senator from Arkansas 
asked unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill, and 
it was granted? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was taken from the calendar, and he asked 
unanimous consent for that purpose. I was not here, and I 
knew nothing about it. All I want is to act consistently in this 
matter, and if we are going to act consistently all bills ought to 
go to the calendar when reported. 

I hope the Senator from New York will not put me in a posi- 
tion now to be compelled to object to the consideration of this 
bill. I am quite sure there will be no objection to-morrow. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I hope, under the circumstances, the Senn- 
tor will not object. He wants to do right and he will not mean 
to press a useless objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I must object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the pres- 
or consideration of the bill, and it will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator does not object to the pre- 
sentation of a report of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 


ACTIONS FOR DEATH ON NAVIGABLE WATERS. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4288) relating to the malnte- 
nance of actions for death on the high seas and other navigable 
waters, I report it with amendments and submit a report (No, 
741) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. O'GORMAN. By permission of my friend from West 
Virginia, to bring myself within the precedent recognized to-day 
in the case of the Senator from Arkansas, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take the bill first reported from the calendar for imme- 
diate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall say to the Senate now 
that I want the Senator from Ohio and one or two other Sen- 
ators who have asked this privilege in the past and been denied 
to now ask that their bills be taken up and passed. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator will have an opportunity later 
in the day to make that suggestion to the Senator from Ohio, 
but he does not want all the suggestions to come at the same 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York to the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that there is no 
man in the Senate who makes so many requests as the Senator 
from New York for the immediate consideration of bills and 
nominations. The Senator knows that I have no objection to 
this legislation, but I think the Senator 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I yielded only for a matter 
that would take a few moments. We have the appropriation 
bill under consideration. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I shall not delay the Senator further. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I consent to the present consideration of the 
bill, it will be with the understanding that I shall inform the 
Senator from Ohio and other Senators that they can, as far as 
I am concerned, call up their bills for consideration. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Before that is done—— 

Mr. CHILTON. There is no right in my time to make an agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
bill 15955. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. It is an urgent proposal coming from the 
War Department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We had yesterday an opportunity to go to 
the calendar, and I imagine we will in the near future again re- 
turn to it and clean it up. I hope no objection will be made to 
the request of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What has become of the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. By unanimous consent this request is being 
made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia agree to lay aside the appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. No, sir. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The appropriation bill is before the 
Senate. The Senator from West Virginia has the floor and he 
allowed the Senator from New York to bring in a bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the Senator will yield, I want to say 
something. 

Mr. CHILTON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator from West Virginia 
yielded in his time. I did not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yielded to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CHILTON. I yielded, but there was an objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York for the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Unless the Senator from West Virginia 
wants to yield long enough for an understanding, I shall object, 
although I do not want to object if we can have some under- 
standing as to what we are going to do. I have asked unanimous 
consent here on several occasions for a bill that has been on the 
calendar for a long time. I have been induced to withdraw my 
objection to all unanimous-consent demands or requests with 
the understanding that the bill which I am interested in would be 
considered. Is it to be the policy of Senators to allow certain 
bills to go through and not to give some of the rest of us an op- 
portunity to have our measures considered, or a motion even? I 
am not asking unanimous consent for mine. I am anxious to call 
it up and get a vote on the motion. I feel inclined to object. 

The Senator from New York took the floor while I happened 
to be temporarily absent. If, as he states, he has a measure 
in charge which requires immediate consideration, I shall not 
feel like objecting to that, but I shall want to have it under- 
stood that we shall take up other measures that come along. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If consent is granted it will be 
done absolutely and without any condition. I shall not consent 
to any condition in connection with this matter. Let it be un- 
derstood that by granting unanimous consent a Senator shall 
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me acquire any right which he does not possess under our 
rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WORKS. I inquire if it is not a direct violation of the 
rule of the Senate, irrespective of any objection made by a 
Senator, to undertake the passage of a bill while a Senator has 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yielded to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand; but under the rule he has no 
right to yield for any such purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator having done so, 
yielded the floor, in the opinion of the Chair. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from New York for the con- 
sideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out section 10 
and to insert a new section as section 10, changing section 10 
to section 11, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That, until otherwise provided by Congress, the 
President is authorized to make rules and regulations in matters of 
sanitation, health, and quarantine for the Canal Zone or to mony or 
change existing rules and regulations and those hereafter made from 
time to time. Violations of any quarantine regulations ponon for 
herein shall be punished 1. fine not to exceed $500 or by imprison- 
ment in jail not to exceed days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment, in the court's discretion; and a violation of any sanitary regula- 
tions hereunder shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $25 or by 
imprisonment in jail not to exceed 30 days, or by both such fine an 

imprisonment, in the court’s discretion. ach day such violation may 
continue shall constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 2. Phat, until otherwise provided by Congress, the President is 
hereby authorized to make and from time to time change rules and regu- 
lations for levying, assessing, and collecting ad valorem, excise, license, 
and franchise taxes in the Canal Zone, or to modify or change existin 
rules or regulations for that purpose. Ad valorem taxes imposed shail 
not exceed 1 per cent of the value of the property, nor shall fran- 
chise or excise taxes exceed 2 per cent of gross cornig: 

Sec. 3. That, until otherwise provided by Congress, it shall be lawful 
for the President to make, pub and enforce all rules and regula- 
tions for the use of the public roads and highways in the Canal ne, 
and also for 8 7 licensing, and t 10 e use and operation 
of all self-propelled vehicles using the public highways, including 
limit, signals, tags, license fees, and all detailed regulations which 
may be from time to time deemed necessary in the exercise of the au- 
8 hereby conferred. The taxes on automobiles nay be graded 
according to the value or the power of the machine, and such rules 
and r tions as now exist may be angea by such order from time 
to time, and any that may be hereafter made may be changed from time 
to time. The President may make mutual agreements with the Re- 

ublic of Panama touching the reciprocal use of the highways of the 
‘anal Zone and the Republic of Panama by self-propelled vehicles 
touching taxes and license fees, and any other matter of regulation to 
an comity for the convenience of the residents of the two juris- 
etions. 

Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful to commit any breach of the peace 
or engage in or permit be disorderly, indecent, or immoral conduct 
in the Canal Zone. The esident is authorized to enforce this pro- 
vision by making rules and regulations to assert and exercise the 
police power in the Canal Zone, or for any portion or division thereof, 
and he may amend or change any such regulation now existing or 
hereafter made. 

Sec, 5. That any person who commits any act or who carries on any 
business, trade, or occupation in the Canal Zone without complying 
with the rules and regulations established by the President for the 


levying, assessing, and collecting of taxes, or who violates any rules 


or regulations for the use of the public roads and highways, or who 
violates any rules and regulations touching the licensing, taxes, opera- 
tion, and use of self-propelled vehicles, or who violates any of the police 
regulations authorized hereunder, shall be punished by a fine not to 
exceed $25 or by imprisonment in jail not to exceed 30 days, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the court's discretion. 

Sec. 6. That deposit money orders issued in the Canal Zone in lieu 
of postal-savings certificates, in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations heretofore established by the President, or that may hereafter be 
established by him, shall bear interest at a rate not exceeding 2 per 
cent per annum, 

Sec, 7. That the interest received from the Canal Zone money-order 
funds deposited in banks under Canal Zone regulations shall be avail- 
able to pay the interest on deposit money orders authorized by the 
preceding section. Such interest shall also be available to pay any 
osses which are chargeable to the Canal Zone postal service. 

Sec, 8. That whenever a customs officer of the Canal Zone shall 
certify an invoice, landing certificate, or other similar document, or 
shall register a marine note of protest, or shall perform any notarial 
services, he shall.be authorized to collect a fee equivalent to the fee 
pre by the United States consular regulations for the same act 
or service when performed by consular officials. 

Sec, 9. The laws relating to seamen of vessels of the United States 
on foreign voyages shall apply to seamen of all vessels of the United 
States at the Panama Cana ne, whether such vessels be registered 
or enrolled and licensed, and the powers in respect of such seamen of 
such vessels bestowed by Jaw upon consular officers of the United 
States in foreign ports and upon shipping commissioners in ports of 
the United States are hereby bestowed upon the aye em commissioner 
and deputy shipping commissioners on the Panama Canal Zone. 

Sec. 10. The sident is hereby authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions, and to alter or amend the same from time to time, touching the 
right of 3 to enter or remain upon or pass over any part of 
the Canal me; for the detention of any person entering the Canal 
Zone in violation of such rules and regulations, and the return of such 
person to the country whence he or she came, on the yessel bringing 
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— 


such person to the Canal Zone, or any other vessel be 

same owner or interest, and at the expense of such owner or interest; 
and in addition to the punishment prescribed by for viola- 
tion of any such rules regulations, the authorities of the Canal 


shall te fhe Canal Zone shall be punished by 

— 5 . not ETERRA year, or both, in the prne, — of 
the api It 2 be 3 82 oy any —— 2 re 
8 “Canal or roaches thereto. 
Any person viola p 

conviction in the trict court of tħe 
by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or b; 
E FFC the person 
2 5 shall be guilty of murder and, shall be punished accord- 

Sve. 11. That all laws, orders, or ordinances in confict with this 
act are hereby repealed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President I wish to ask my friend 
the Senator from New York, not having had an opportunity to 
examine this bill and having simply listened to the hurried 
reading of it, if the passage of the bill will increase the revenues 
of the canal. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I can not answer that definitely. I de- 
sire to say that this legislation was recommended in the first 
instance by Gen. Goethals and then by the War Department, 
and it has passed the House except the amendment which is 
now proposed, which amendment is urged by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I propounded the question for the reason 
that I read in the newspapers of yesterday, or possibly of this 
morning, that the revenues derived from the operation of the 
Canal last year were a million and, I think, three hundred 
thousand dollars less than the expenses. That brings us to this 
situation, We have built a canal costing $400,000,000, and in 
our false liberality opened it to all the nations of the world. 
We are keeping it in repair at a heavy expense, and now it is 
running at a loss of over a million dollars a year. It is the 
most extraordinary business proposition that ever faced in- 
telligent people. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I think I might add there was not only a 
loss of a million dollars in the year in the operating expenses, 
but without any return on the investment which was originally 
made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely. 

Mr. OGORMAN. The Senator and I are in accord in that 
view. 

Mr. GALLINGER. While I do not object to this bill at all, I 
am going to venture the hope, but it may be a false hope, that 
either during the present administration or during the next 
administration, whatever it may be, we will reconsider the 
whole subject of the Panama Canal and see if we can not make 
foreign Governments contribute something toward the expenses 
that are falling upon the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator from New York if 
this is a unanimeus report from the committee? 

Mr. GORMAN. It is unanimous. The report was agreed 
to by every member of the committee with whom I have been 
able to come in contact—more than a majority. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee was polled? 

Mr. OGORMAN. Yes. There has been no opposition. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] considered the bill, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], and I think the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borax]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course no one from the mere reading of the 
bill as it was read here can tell much about it. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I give the assurance to the Senator that 
it is a meritorious bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought it was an emergency bill when I gave 
my consent. 3 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The last clause makes it an emergency. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a very poor emergency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 2 

The bill was read the third time and passed. . 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I am very much obliged to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, at the last session of Congress 
the fight between the half and half and between those who 
would abolish it, so to speak, came before Congress on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. Let us not forget what 
that fight was about and the history of the commission which 
took the matter later under consideration and about which the 
Senator from California has spoken. Then the effort was made 
directly upon the floor of the Senate to reduce the proportionate 
part which the Government should pay for running the District 
of Columbia, first to 333 per cent, again to 40 per cent, and 
again an effort was made to put upon the assessment roll of the 
District of Columbia what was alleged to have been millions of 
dollars“ worth of untaxed property. In other words, it was 
alleged by reports of committees and it was stated upon the floor 
of the Senate that quite an amount of intangible property in the 
District of Columbia was not taxed as such property is taxed in 
the various States, and it was further alleged that the city of 
Washington was becoming the home of the tax dodger, the house 
of refuge, where men with large wealth could come with a cer- 
tainty that their intangible property would not be taxed. Such 
was the basis or general lines of the fight. That is what brought 
up Pineng this contest over the plan which is called “half 
and half.” 

Now, what did the Senate do with it? It was argued then as 
now that it was not the time to consider such questions when 
the Senate was considering an appropriation bill. Then as 
now Congress was asked to put it off, not to decide it, not to 
march up to the merits of that question, whatever it might be, 
and decide it. It was again put off; but that time Congress was 
a little harder to put off than usual. The Senate wanted to 
take up those questions upon their merits. The representative 
of the people did not want to go back to his people and say that 
he voted for laws here that let people escape taxation in the 
District of Columbia when that was not the case back in the 
States. It was, however, put off again, and a fiscal relations 
committee composed of three Members from each of the two 
Houses of Congress was created, to which all of this subject 
was referred. That joint commission was to report distinctly 
what proportion of the expenses of the District of Columbia 
should be borne by the Government, including interest upon the 
sinking fund. Following is the exact language of the law 
creating the commission: 

„ by the Krenn Omen of he mens — three 
Members of the House to be named the Speaker of the H 
Representatives, whose duty it shall be to p and submit to Con- 
a statement of the proper proportion of the expenses of the 
vernment of the District of Columbia or branch — — 
terest on the funded debt, which shall be borne by said an 
the United States, respectively, together with the reasons upon which 
their conclusions may be based. 

Let us see what that commission did. That commission 
started in, and it had probably as complete hearings as ever 
were given by any committee of the Senate. It did not dodge the 
duties imposed upon it. I do say that for it, if I did happen to 
be a member. It was the greatest talkfest, barring some pro- 
ceedings in the Senate of the United States, that probably ever 
came off in the city of Washington. Al were invited and none 
refused 


The organized bodies came before us by attorney and in per- 
son, The unorganized citizens came before that commission in 
person and by attorney. In other words, a full and complete 
hearing was given to all the citizens of this city, from every part 
of it, and to the different business and civic bodies. All of that 
evidence was reported back to the Senate and to the House of 
Representatives, and it shows upon what this report was based. 

What did that committee report? They reported that no 
reason could be assigned by anyone why there should be an 
arbitrary fixing of a proportion of the expenses of the District 
government so that a definite part should be always borne by 
the city and the other part by the National Government. Is 
that conclusion justified by the facts? Is it a fair solution of 
the difficulty? That is the report which was made by the joint 
committee of the two Houses of Congress. Who is here to say 
that that report is not based upon evidence, upon reason, and 
upon the- best of considerations? No reason is alleged against 
it. There is nothing here but the old plea—“ wait; this is not 
the place and this is not the time for such legislation.” ‘There 
is no one who has said that we have concealed any evidence 
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upon which we made that recommendation to Congfess. No- 
body has said that it is not reasonable, that it is not based upon 
the very best evidence and upon the very best considerations 
that were presented to us. 

Who came before us? Some of the greatest lawyers of this 
city, the most prominent bankers and business men, representa- 
tives selected by the chamber of commerce, representatives of the 
joint citizens’ committee, representatives of the committee of 
the Single Tax League, and representatives of the various guilds 
and societies in different parts of the city. I think that prob- 
ably over a hundred witnesses were examined, and I will say 
that a speech of three hours was considered short when we were 
in session. All of that evidence is here; and, after it is all 
summed up, I want to say to you that there is not any law 
which will be violated, there is not any place where the Goy- 
ernment will be embarrassed, there is not any place where 
anything will be embarrassed by the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s plan or the proposed amendment offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works]. No such embarrassment can be 
shown. 

We went into every detail of that matter. No legislation 
concerning streets, no legislation concerning the sinking fund, 
nothing regarding the police, nothing regarding public utili- 
ties—absolutely nothing will be compromised and nothing will 
be embarrassed by the adoption of the Works amendment. The 
plea that embarrassment will result is another shadow of the 
many shadows which have been interposed in the fictitious plan 
under which this Government has been discharging the duty 
which it owes to the people of the District, to the people of the 
country, and to this Capital City. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, 
me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has it not almost been a uniform custom, 
when a joint committee or commission has been appointed to 
take up some great question, that a bill follows its investi- 
gation? 

Mr. CHILTON. I will answer the Senator very frankly that 
I do not know. The Senator from New Hampshire knows that 
I have not been very long in this body; but I will say that I 
presume that what he has suggested would be the usual course. 
The reporting of a bill, however, is not necessary. That is an- 
other fiction; it is purely a mental attitude. So far as that is 
concerned, there is no bill needed. If Senators will carefully 
read the report of the testimony on this subject, if they will 
read the legislation, the constitutional provisions, and will read 
what the great lawyers who were here contending for the half- 
and-half principle themselves admit, and will then read the 
report of the committee, which studied this matter, they will 
find that the fiction of the half and half is nothing more than 
an act of Congress, which any subsequent Congress may repeal, 
directly or by implication. 

It reminds one of Chinese scenery. I understand that the 
Chinese in their theaters turn a chair over, and that means a 
storm at sea; if the chair is standing upright, that means sun- 
shine and bright weather; if the chair is placed in another posi- 
tion, that means something else, and so forth. They do not go 
to the trouble and expense to paint the scenery and to set the 
scenes as we do in this country; it is all play anyway; it is all 
fiction; and they say if you want to get yourself in that mental 
attitude you can do it just as well by imagining a storm at sea 
when a chair is turned over as by having the elaborate stagings 
with the lightning and thunder. This “ half-and-half” plan is 
simply Chinese scenery. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CHILTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply want to ask the Senator 
what legislation, if any, would be necessary to carry out the 
recommendations of the joint committee? 

Mr. CHILTON. I will come to that in a moment. 

I was going on, Mr. President, to show to the Senate that we 
have here absolutely a fiction, and nothing else. Let us ap- 
proach this question from the three standpoints from which we 
should approach it. Let us approach it from the legal stand- 
point and from its economic standpoint. Then when you have 
considered it from those standpoints you will find that everyone 
has been approaching it purely from a psychological standpoint. 
There is nothing from the legal standpoint in the way of the 
amendment of the Senator from California, and there is noth- 
ing from an economic standpoint. 


will the Senator permit 


In order that we may understand the matter—the Senator 
from California well stated it, and I do not want to go over the 
history again—the District of Columbia was acquired by Presi- 
dent Washington on account of the insecurity of the capital 
then in existence; in other words, the capital was under local 
influences, and the Revolutionary soldiers absolutely mobbed 
Congress in the city of Philadelphia. Congress then took up 
the question of getting a reservation absolutely apart from any 
kind of local influence, a place that could not come under any 
kind of local influence, that would be like a Government res- 
ervation, absolutely under the control in its minutest details 
of the Congress of the United States. They did not desire that 
it should be so that they would have to call upon a mayor of a 
town to protect the Congress; they wanted it so that they 
would not have to call upon the governor of a State or of a 
Territory or any local authority whatever for protection. 
They desired that in order to establish the complete jurisdiction 
and power of the National Congress to do anything it wanted— 
with what? With the Nation’s Capital. 

Congress first got authority from the Legislature of Maryland 
and authority from the Legislature of Virginia and came here 
and marked this spot out. It acquired the property by contract 
and purchase. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It acquired it largely by gift. 

Mr. CHILTON. Not mainly by gift. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; it was not mainly by gift. I state it accurately. The 
property was acquired principally by purchase, and by a certain 
form of agreement setting forth what should be done as to the 
interests in the property when it should be sold. The evidence 
does not show that it was mainly acquired by gift; but that 
makes no difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if it was not acquired by 
gift, we certainly did a most remarkable thing by giving back 
almost half of it to the State of Virginia. I think if the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia looks the matter up he will find that 
it was acquired principally by gift. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from West Virginia has looked 
it up; the Senator has not only looked it up, but he has put 
the contracts and the deeds into the record, so that no mán need 
make a statement here upon guess or belief. It is all in the 
report. We got copies of the original contracts, the original 
agreements, all of the papers, and these copies have been put 
in here, so that anyone can see what the arrangement was. 
There is no need now to have another committee of Congress 
appointed to ascertain what those papers were, for they have 
been printed for the use of the Senate for now over six months. 

We have had various experiments at government in this city. 
First, we had the dregs, partly, of the laws of Maryland, which, 
in part, controlled here for a time. We have had the old city 
government of Georgetown, which was the principal munici- 
pality here when this Government was formed. Then later, a 
local government was established, and at one time there was a 
mayor of the city of Washington for quite a long while. We 
have been through all of that experience; and the record shows 
what it did for the National Capital. It did it no good. You 
can not have Congress controlling and exercising its full con- 
stitutional power as directed by the Constitution when you 
have any kind of local interference. The result was that those 
forms of government were each and all abolished. The tend- 
ency has been to restore to Congress, and not to take away 
from it, power over the destinies of the District of Columbia. 

In 1874 the people of the District of Columbia and the people 
of the country at large were under a peculiar psychological con- 
dition regarding a gentleman known as “ Boss Shepherd,” who 
had gone forward and had improved the streets of this city. 
He was subjected to a great deal of abuse for several years, 
but finally the people found that what he had done was in the 
interest of the city, and they built a monument to him; and 
when he returned here, they received him with great honor and 
with a great celebration. That, however, marked a period in 
the history of the government of the District of Columbia. 

In 1878 there was passed what is known as the “ organic act.” 
You might just as well call it a constitution; you might just 
as well call it a half-and-half act; you may call it anything; 
but what was it? It was nothing but an act of Congress. It 
could not bind the next Congress; it could not take the constitu- 
tional power out of Congress to govern this city. It was, I re- 
peat, simply an act of Congress. 

It has so happened that in the 38 years that that has been 
working, sometimes the contributions of the Government have 
dropped down to 38 or 40 per cent and sometimes they have 
risen to 69 or 70 per cent; but it has also happened that Con- 
gress has kept the books properly and they have figured it out 
to preserve a half-and-half plan. There may be a very few dol- 
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lars difference; but it has been practically a fifty to fifty di- 
vision, running it out through the 38 years during which the 
plan has been in existence. 

It is known that the author of that half-and-half plan was 
ex-Senator Blackburn, who was at the time, I think, a member 
of another body. I think he drew the bill and supported it 
in its various legislative stages. He was before our joint com- 
mittee, together with a great many other prominent citizens of 
this city, and he testified to the influences which made what is 
called the organic act possible, and the reasons why it is now 
absolutely out of date, and not what the people want and not 
what Congress should retain. Ex-Senator Blackburn gave the 
reasons for that; and his statement is in the report. 

The statement has been made here loosely that the people of 
this District want the half-and-half plan. I desire to say, 
Mr. President, that I, of course, do not know and no one ab- 
solutely knows what the people of the District of Columbia 
want; but I was impressed with the fact, as I know other 
members of the joint committee were, that a majority of the 
people of this city do not want the half-and-half principle. They 
feel—and as I shall show you in a minute that will be the 
inevitable result—that it will injure the development of this 
city and will necessarily make Congress careless. The abso- 
lutely necessary tendency of the application of the half-and- 
half plan is not only to embarrass Congress in the discharge of 
its duties, but also to diminish the appropriations which this 
Congress ought to make for the benefit of the people of this city 
and of the country, and cause the neglect of the paramount duty 
which it owes to this city as the Capital City of the Nation. 

That is what we reported. We did not submit a report spe- 
cifically against the half-and-half system, because when we 
examined it we found that there is no such thing as a fixed 
half-and-half plan; it is a fiction; it is a mental attitude; 
that is all it is, because under the Constitution a half-and-half 
plan could not be established that would last longer than the 
Congress chooses to repeal it and substitute something else 
for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, did I not understand him just now to suggest that 
the half-and-half plan had been followed for 88 years? 

Mr. CHILTON. That is not the way I put it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Did not the Senator say that? 

Mr. CHILTON. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Then, what did the Senator say? 

Mr. CHILTON. If the Senator wants me to repeat it, I said 
that in some years the contributions of the National Government 
had dropped down to thirty-odd per cent and sometimes they 
had gone as high as from 60 to 70 per cent, but in figuring it 
all 


C= 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Averaging it. y 
Mr. CHILTON. It had been practically half-and-half; in other 
words, the Government itself had paid about as much out of 
one hand as the Government paid out of the other hand, if you 
want to call it that. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. But the average was half-and-half, 


as I understand? 
The Senator can state it in that way if he 


Mr. CHILTON. 
wants to. y 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I understand that is the way the 
Senator stated it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I did. Now, Mr. President, what is the situa- 
tion? Is the money collected from the District of Columbia 
legally District money? Not at all. It is all paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; it is the money of the United States, 
and it goes into the Treasury as does any other money. 

From the representatives of the various organizations who 
came before us and from the eminent men who were there con- 
tending for the half-and-half system, the committee tried to 
ascertain what it was that made these people sit up at night 
and work, during the unreasonable hours that the committee 
sat, over a thing that they admitted was a mere fiction, was 
nothing more than a mental attitude. We wondered what on 
earth the reason was, and I believe we finally solved it. It 
two parts. To the extent of about 50 per 
a case of people wanting to have their own way, 
e 50 per cent a case of people craving a lever 
with which to work upon Congress continually, as has been the 


do you know that the half-and-half plan is 
nothing on this earth but a system of matching dollars? The 
idea of a great Government—the greatest on earth—trying to 
build the greatest Capital City on earth, saying that “we 
will leave to the assessor of the District the determination 
of how much the Congress is going to appropriate“ and then for 
Congress to finally and slavishly accept his estimate instead 


of taking the matter in their own hands! Such is the situation. 
The half-and-half plan contemplates not that Congress will ap- 
propriate what is needed, but will appropriate a sum double what 
the District revenues shall amount to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to suggest to the Senator that it is 
not only the matching of dollars, but it is the matching by the 
Government of its own dollars. 

Mr. CHILTON. Absolutely. I made the statement just now 
that to-day the strongest man in the government of the District 
of Columbia is the assessor appointed by the commissioners. 
Under the half-and-half plan, he is stronger than the Congress 
and stronger than the commissioners. Why? Because it is not 
what is needed that is appropriated, but it is double what the 
assessor produces when he brings in his returns. Then Con- 
gress simply multiplies District revenues by two and takes both 
dollars out of the pockets of the Government. Is not that a 
ridiculous course for a great Government to pursue? Is it 
astonishing that nobody surrounds with any particular sanctity 
such a system as that? 

Now, see if I am not right. The evidence before the committee 
of every man who appeared before the committee as to the 
present law and its workings and the evidence of the District 
commissioners was to that very effect; in other words, under 
the half-and-half system, if only $4,000,000 are derived from the 
taxation of property in the District, then the Congress can 
only appropriate $8,000,000, no matter how much may be needed, 
even though $20,000,000 may be needed in some exigency. If 
$5,000,000 are raised by taxation in the District, then Congress 
must appropriate $5,000,000 more to go with it. So the amount 
that is appropriated is really fixed by the assessor. If he goes 
to work and reduces the valuation so that the $1.50 assessment 
will only produce $4,000,000, the hands of Congress ure tied 
down to an $8,000,000 budget. The assessor ties them, for the 
assessor fixes the estimates in the last analysis. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, is it not a fact that 
the assessors have so well discharged their duties that the 
assessed valuation has constantly increased? Is there any evi- 
dence that it has ever been reduced arbitrarily? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, whenever Senators under- 
take to argue a mental attitude—and this is only a mental atti- 
tude—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is what the Senator has been doing. 

Mr. CHILTON. And seek to establish a fiction, of course the 
combinations are kaleidoscopic, and you can view the matter 
from many standpoints. It is Hike a little boy playing in a 
nursery. He can call a chair a soldier at one time, and the 
next time he can call a broom a soldier, but the broom is still 
a broom and the chair is still a chair. It is nothing in the 
world but a fiction after all. Of course, if the assessor does 
right, he does right, and if the assessor does wrong, he does 
wrong. I am bound to say “yes” to the Senator’s question; 
but still it is true that the assessor is the power and not the 
Congress, for he fixes the yardstick of appropriations and not 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, the assessor is subject to the will of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, who appoint him. 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly; and they are subject to our will, 
and the half-and-half division is subject to our will, and you 
can not get it out from under our will or power, because the 
Constitution has placed full legislative power over this District 
in the hands of Congress, and the effort to induce Congress to 
relinquish that power is a waste of time and energy. The 
effort to fix or hold the half-and-half plan is therefore useless. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, I do not want to intrude too suddenly 
upon the train of thought of the Senator, but I have been sit- 
ting here listening to some of his statements, and I recall what 
has said concerning the half-and-half plan being a fiction, 
a mental attitude, his reference to the imagination of a little 
boy in a nursery as to a chair or a broom being a soldier, and 


long to the Government. Now, Mr. President, it seems to me, 
with all due respect, that the Senator is getting into the realm 
of fancy, because I have the impression that the dollars that are 
matched come out of the pockets of certain taxpayers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 
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are taxed-raised dollars. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have never denied that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I merely wish to correct what I think is 
a misapprehension on the part of the distinguished Senator in 


regard to the assessor and what the assessor can do and what 


he does do. As a matter of fact, the law in regard to the as- 
sessor, as the Senator will remember, permits him to assess 
the property in the District at not less than 663 valuation, 
which, at a dollar and a half on the hundred, will raise prac- 
tically a dollar per hundred on the property assessed. 

The assessor may go ahead and fix the assessment of the 
property at a hundred dollars, and in that way get a dollar 
and a-half, or 50 per cent more, than the amount raised when the 
assessment is based on a valuation of 66% per cent. We are not 


in the Congress bound to appropriate additional money because | 
the assessor does that, but I want to say to the Senator—and I 
think the joint committee were practically unanimous in the 


opinion—that the way to remedy that condition is not to allow 
the assessor to comtinue with the amount of discretion he has, 
so that he may put the Congress in a false position and raise an 


undue amount of money. We are not controlled in any way by- 


the action of the assessor in making our appropriations, because 
we can change them at any time, and if he has not sense enough 
to raise a proper amount of money, we can control him by sub- 
sequent legislation. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, certainly the Senator is right, 
and he is also wrong. It depends on one’s mental attitude. You 
have something here that is all fiction. Here is the Congress of 
the United States yested with the power by the Constitution to 
legislate in all matters concerning the District of Columbia. 
Congress can not surrender that power. It is possible to put all 
of that fiction inside of that which anyone may desire; but ‘Con- 
gress has the power, and it can not surrender it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes. - 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reenforcement of what the Senator from 
West Virginia has just said, to the effect that the assessor is the 
paramount power, whatever else he might be, and that the 
assessor’s business has been carried on in a rotten way, to say 
the least of it, I want to mention an instance. 

With the idea of saving myself rent, I bought a ‘house on 
Sixteenth Street. I paid $12,000 for it in cash, not a nickel 
more nor a nickel less. The law requires the assessor to assess 
property at not over two-thirds of its real value. The assessor 
took it into his head to assess that property at $14,000, when it 
cost only $12,000, and when I wrote to him about it, such is the 
iniquity of this system here that he said it had been done, and 
having been done, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it 
could not be changed for three years. I did not care much; but I 
began to inquire then, and I found that that was the usual 
course, and that they managed through the assessor's office to 
make nonresidents pay a great deal more tax than residents 
of the District of Columbia. So the assessor is not a fiction, 
whatever else he may be. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I was so shocked at receiving 
the information that the Senator from Mississippi had $12,000 
that I am not sure that I heard what he said afterwards. 
[Laughter.] But, as I recall now, he said that that $12,000, 
when it went into real estate, was assessed in the District of 
Columbia at $14,000. Of course, we found instances of that kind 
in our investigation. It appeared that in some parts of the 
District property was assessed too low, while in other parts 
it was assessed too high. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But in this case the property had changed 
hands recently before the assessment, and there was no excuse 
for it. The transfer was upon the records and in the register’s 
office; and I learned that they treat nonresidents that way 
pretty generally. 

Mr. CHILTON. Everybody knows the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi so well that they probably thought he would make a 
good bargain, so that if he bought a given piece of property the 
assessor ought to put on $2,000 more in order to make him go 
to the assessor's office to explain. 

But, Mr. President, the rule is and the law is that those assess- 
ments can be changed, but it is necessary to make application 
within a certain length of time, and probably in the case to which 
the Senator from Mississippi referred he did not make the ap- 
plication in time, and so did not secure a correction. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. And there is no fiction about it; they | 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In that connection, just a word. There 
seems to be no machinery whereby notice is given. Nobody 
knows what the assessments are. I did not know at what fig- 
ure they had assessed me; in fact, I did not know for a year 
afterwards. They give no notice of the figures at which they 


are going to assess property. In my State there is always notice 


given of an assessment. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not know how it is concerning that at 
this time. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Maryland called the attention of the Senator from West 
Virginia to a statement that of two dollars appropriated, both 
dollars came out of the pocket of the Government. A few mo- 
ments before that the Senator from West Virginia had stated 
that the assessor first fixed the value, then the tax was laid, 
then the Government met the dollar so raised by another dollar, 
and that both dollars went into the Government eae 
confess, his answer to the Senator from Maryland did not seem 
to clear what he meant. I do not understand just what he 
meant by saying that both dollars are appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment, except pro forma. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will explain to the Senator what I mean. 
I mean this: Mr. President, if the Congress of the United 
States thinks it is wise and best to build here a great capital, 
beautiful parks, wonderful streets, a fine water system, a 
modern lighting, heating, and sewerage system, and allow the 
people to live here and pay no taxes, then it is not necessary to 
say that the result will be that everybody will want to come to 
elena fap Do you not think that the people of West Vir- 

1—— 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, but nobody 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, let me 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think the Senator understood my 
question. The taxpayers in Washington combined pay $4,000,- 
000, we will say. 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then, Congress appropriates an equal amount. 

Mr. ‘CHILTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, I understood the Senator to say some- 
thing that would warrant the suggestion that the $8,000,000 
was being paid by the Government. 

Mr. CHILTON. Exactly. The Senator does not think the 
‘Government stole the $4,000,000 from the people, does he? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; nor did the Government pay more than 
$4,000,000. 

Mr. CHILTON. 
from the people. 

Mr. CLAPP. It got $4,000,000 from the people in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CHILTON. Exactly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, there is nowhere else in the United States 
that men pay taxes on real estate. 

Mr. CHILTON. What is the Senator talking about? I pay 
a tax on real estate. 

Mr. CLAPP. A Federal tax? 

Mr. CHILTON. I pay the same kind of a tax that the people 
of this District pay. 

Mr. CLAPP. But the Senator does not pay any tax on real 
estate into the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CHILTON. Oh, Mr. President, that is like everything 
else, of course. If a man becomes different from anybody else 
when he lives in Washington, if he can have everything and 
pay nothing, if he has no obligations, of course 

Mr. CLAPP. But, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, a man in Washington has a piece of property, a home or a 
store—I do not care which—upon which he pays a tax of a 
thousand dollars a year. Another man has a store in Balti- 
more upon which he pays a tax of a thousand dollars a year. 
Both of these men, through the internal-revenue and tariff laws 
of the country, ‘the income tax, and se forth, also contribute a 
thousand dollars each to the Federal Treasury. Now, you do 
not recken the thousand dollars that the Baltimore man pays 
upon his real estate as anything upon which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has any claim, but, according to the Senator’s logic, 
the thousand dollars that the man in Washington pays upon his 
real estate should be treated as a tax due from the citizen to 
the Federal Government, but it is simply for local purposes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Oh. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 


The Government got the whole 588,000,000 


Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota whose money it is, wherever it comes from, when it is paid 
into the National ? 

Mr. CLAPP. Ah, I agree with the Senator from California 
that when it comes to appropriating this money it is appro- 
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priated by Congress; but Congress is only acting as the agent 
of the local taxpayer in Washington as to one-half of it. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. The taxpayer pays his money into 
the Treasury for the benefit he receives under the Government. 

Mr. CLAPP. Not toward the benefit of the national defense, 
or anything of that kind 

Mr. WORKS. For the benefit of everything that the Govern- 
ment affords. 

Mr. CLAPP, But for the local purposes of a city, just as the 
taxpayer in St. Paul or New York City pays his city tax for a 
local purpose. 

Mr. WORKS. Why, of course. 

Mr, CLAPP. The fact that the taxpayer here turns it over 
to us, and we act as agents, makes it none the less his additional 
contribution, 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it would be entirely within 
the power of Congress not to tax a single item of property in 
the District of Columbia. It need not tax real estate or personal 
property, tangible or intangible property, unless it chooses to do 
so. It has been conceded that a reasonable tax should be im- 
posed upon these people; and what is the report of this com- 
mittee? The report of this committee recommends not to go 
into the taxation of intangible property, but to impose upon the 
people of the District of Columbia what would be a reasonable 
and fair tax, taking into consideration the various cities simi- 
larly situated of about the same size—that is, with which it should 
be comparable—to fix that definitely and certainly, and then 
for this Congress to proceed liberally, generously, and not wait 
longer, but go at it at once and make this the great, splendid 
National Capital that it should be. You will never do it under 
the half-and-half plan, You will never do it with local influence 
prodding at you for every crossing, for every gutter, for every 
bridge, for everything that you want to do. This is the time 
for Congress to be big. This is the occasion for Congress to 
realize that this is the time to build a city to meet the aspira- 
tions of the people, and for one time to do a practical thing in 
response to a committee that has tried to do its duty. 

Here is a committee that tried to settle this thing, to untangle 
it. It has given you all the facts. There is no use for anybody 
to say he has not the facts. They are here. There is no use 
for anybody to say that there is something down under it, that 
there might be a reason for not acting now. There is not any- 
thing hidden. It is all exposed here in this report. There is 
no use for anybody to conjure up in his mind that there is a 
danger of interfering with some legislation. There is not any 
legislation that could interfere with abolishing the half-and- 
half fiction. It is all out here before you. You have the facts. 
You have the report of the committee, and the House has acted 
upon it. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, the iridescent dream the 
Senator has about the liberality of Congress would be dissipated 
if he would take my place as a conferee upon the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill. The liberality of Congress is shown 
in the House bill as it came to the Senate. The Senator will 
not stand for it. That is the liberality of Congress. 

Mr, CHILTON. Of course, it is proper for the Senator from 
New Hampshire to criticize another House, but a new Senator 
like myself has to keep within the rules of the Senate. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I am not criticizing the other House. I 
am talking about the bill which has been reported. I have a 
right to do that. 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
West Virginia that the House did the same thing before the 
Senator's committee made its report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, of course, it is a great job, as we all 
know, when you “buck” the Appropriations Committee. Par- 
don the expression, but when you “buck” the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate you have something to do. We all 
understand that. We understand that it is a powerful body. 
This committee carries big guns. We know who they are. They 
are sometimes arbitrary. They are only men, however, though 
splendid Members of this body; but, Mr. President, the tendency 
is to go with the big things and the strong things of Washington, 
with Washington power, from the Star down. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to deny that 
charge. I want to say that in the investigation of the matters 
of the District of Columbia there was as much, and possibly 
more, attention paid to those who are of a lowly character and 
of small means. 

Mr. CHILTON. 
did not 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I only took what the Senator said, 
sir. I want to say for the Senator who had charge of the 
affairs of the District of Columbia that when matters came up 


Why, Mr. President, I hope the Senator 


before us he was on the side of those who have small properties, 
and not against the others, and tried to see that they had their 
rights. I think the Senator has no right to make such an asser- 
tion—that the Appropriations Committee always went with the 
strong. 

Mr. CHILTON. 
toward the strong. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. To the contrary, it was their dis- 
position to take care of the weak. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, Mr. President, that again shows the 
“mental attitude“ in this thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think the Senator has some 
mental attitude that he had better explain. He is talking about 
“mental attitude.” I do not know what he means by “ mental 
attitude.“ My mental attitude is such that I can under- 
stand when a man says that I, as a member of a committee, am 
disposed to go with those who have as against those who have 
not. I think he had better look after his mental attitude. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, Mr. President, as I said before, you 
can not have anything to argue against the report of this com- 
mittee except a straw man. If you have not a straw man, you 
have nothing. I never said anything about the character, the 
honesty, or the fair dealing of the members of that committee. 
They are all good friends of mine—splendid men. I compli- 
ment them. I say, and this report shows, that they have not 
investigated this subject like the committee that was charged 
with this duty. The facts are here. No man would say that 
there is some law here that stands in the way of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California if he had studied the ques- 
tion and read the report. That is what I say. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not say that anybody could control the Committee 
on Appropriations. From its great chairman down, every man 
there is above reproach, and stands high. I do say this, Mr. 
President: That there are clawing at this committee the big 
things of Washington all the time, and the little ones are not 
heard; from the great Star newspaper that pounds at this 
Congress forever down to nearly every other instrumentality 
and business in this city the fiction of the half-and-half is over- 
played. Their “teeth have been set” that the Congress shall 
not abolish the half-and-half plan. That is what I say. They 
are fighting the instrumentalities of this Congress and this 
Congress itself. That is what I say; and I would not be sur- 
prised if honest men who do not read this report would be mis- 
led by these powerful influences. 

Now, let us see what the Congress does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horus in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia: yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator quotes the Star newspaper. 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It never had any effect on my mental 
attitude; but I want to say to the Senator that 42 citizens’ 
associations have sometimes almost driven my mental attitude 
to the lunatie asylum. 

Mr. CHILTON. Let me correct the Senator there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And they represent the. people whom the 
Senator says we are neglecting. 

Mr. CHILTON. Will the Senator let me correct him there 
in his statement? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I will. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator never had before him any 
citizens’ associatfons as a body. He had a few men from 
citizens’ associations who called themselves citizens’ ussocia- 
tions and assumed to speak for the people of this city. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, that may be so; but I thought—— 

Mr. CHILTON. That is right. That is what we had before 
us—22 sometimes speaking for 600, it was claimed, if my mem- 
ory is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thought they had a right to do it. I 
never questioned their right. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, we went into the matter and found 
out that they did not always speak for the people. We looked 
a little further into it, and reported that to you. That is, the 
evidence—all that was said—is in the printed testimony at the 
hearings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, well, I know something about it my- 
self, ian I have attended their meetings, and the Senator 
has not. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course it is a big statement for the Sen- 
ator to allege a negative, but for one time he guessed right. 
I have not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


I never said it. I said the “tendency” is 


I thought so. 
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Mr. CHILTON. But it was a guess when the Senator made it 

Now, Mr. President, we made a report to the Congress. As 
F said, the Senator from Delaware, the Senator from California, 
and the Senator from West Virginia who now has the honor 
to have the floor, investigated this matter, and we reported our 
findings to the Congress, There were three splendid Members 
of the other House who gave it their undivided time during the 
vacation. We neglected nothing to get all the facts. There is 
not any intimation that we have not given all the facts to the 
Congress. 

Now, the other House in its bill adopted our recommendations, 
They said in effect: “Fiction it is; let it go.” They said: 
“ Fiction it will ever be, and you can not make it anything 
else but fiction. Why keep up the fiction? Why not do some- 
thing to give an incentive to the Congress to go out and see 
what its duty should be, and let us not forever follow the 
miserable yardstick of an assessor as the basis for large appro- 
priations?” If the District happens to raise a little, we will 
not put a corresponding amount on. We said: “The plan is 
unreasonable, ridiculous, and can not be sustained in any place 
where people think before they act.” We condemned it, and we 
gave our reasons for it; and the other House adopted those rea- 
sons, and sent us a bill which we can adopt or amend. I will 
strive with the great Senator from Maryland to raise these ap- 
propriations for these people. I will take the recommendation 
of the Appropriations Committee upon all of it; but I ask the 
chairman when he assaults a report that a committee has made 
here to give one reason, and just one reason, for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator in what way I have assaulted his report. 

Mr. CHILTON. Did I say the Senator assaulted our report? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That was the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, Mr. President, I say this: We made a 
report here to the effect that there is absolutely no reason on 
earth for maintaining the fiction called the half-and-half plan. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and to 
whom? 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to read what it says, if there is any 
question about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I want to say to the Senator that 
I have seen no place in the report where they advised doing 
away with the half-and-half plan. 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes, sir. Let me read page 8 of our report. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Pardon me one minute. Let me 
explain it. If you had, and if I felt that it was a proper thing 
to do, I would not favor doing it on an appropriation bill. If 
you want legislation pertaining to this matter, it ought to be 
in a separate bill, considered and digested, and not in an appro- 
priation bill. It is not the proper place for legislation of such 
great importance as this to be put, without consideration, and 
amendments brought up on the floor of the Senate which we 
are asked to adopt, which in their effect change the entire con- 
trol over the District of Columbia. 

I do not think I am capable of determining now whether such 
legislation is wise or not; and in what I said with regard to the 
argument which was made by the Senator from California, I 
was not criticizing his amendment. I merely said I did not 
think this was the time and place to put it on the statute books; 
but I was very glad to hear what he had to say, and it may be 
that he has exercised good judgment in the report and the 
speech he has made, for somebody may get information and 
enlightenment from it and introduce a bill in accordance with it. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course, Mr. President, in my judgment 
you will never get anything to change the half-and-half plan 
as to which somebody will not say, “ Wait, mafiana, to-morrow; 
put it off. We want some more information.” 

Now, I say that we have had for six months as nearly all the 
information that a responsible—largely responsible—body of the 
two Houses ever furnished to the two Houses of Congress. It 
has been printed. Everybody can see it. 

Now, somebody raised a question as to what this report says. 
I read from page 8 of the report, the unanimous report, of the 
committee : 

We find, after a most careful consideration of all the evidence and 


circumstances as shown to exist at this time, that there is no reason 
trary rule of proventionate contribution for the expenses 
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Then the report proceeds to recommend that the United 
States should start upon a plan to make this a grand, beautiful, 
splendid city, such as was contemplated by the fathers and is 
demanded by the people of this great Republic. Now, why did 
we recommend that? Because that wipes out the fiction. That 
is what we should do now. That takes us away from the chain 
which binds us to the assessor’s yardstick and leaves us there 
at the mercy of the assessments in the District to gauge the 
bounty, the justice, of the Congress of the United States. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 


the government of the District of Co- 


Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that the Gov- 
ernment is paying too much or too little? 

Mr. CHILTON. I think the Government is paying too little— 
much too little. I so expressed myself. But, Senators, you will 
never get away from it under this old plan. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly I think it is too small. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will not interrupt the Senator unless he 
wishes me to. 

Mr. CHILTON. I am very glad to have the Senator inter- 
rupt me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator thinks the Government is 
paying too little. Let me tell him what would have happened 
had his system been in vogue. The people of the District of 
Columbia would have contributed over $7,000,000 this year, and 
the bill comes to us carrying four millions on the part of the 
Government. Now, that is the way we are going to build this 
magnificent city. 

Mr. CHILTON. No, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I am here prepared to vote 
with the District of Columbia Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee to make this a grand city and to appropriate sufficient 
money and to stand back of that committee. Every member of 
the joint committee, I believe, will do it. We talked that over. 
All you have to do is to get rid of this “mental attitude.” We 
have a lot of old things to get rid of. We have to change our 
way of looking at it. That is what I ask the Senate to do. The 
other side never will get away from it, because they have been 
thinking and acting on the half-and-half plan fiction so long that 
it is hard to get even the Congress down on the ground of facts to 
look the real situation squarely in the face. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
one further suggestion, I have no doubt the Senator will stand 
by the committee. 

Mr. CHILTON. I will yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The committee has added to this bill 
almost enough to bring it to the point that the estimates asked 
us to do; but the Senator surely has not assumed the mental 
attitude that leads him to think that we can keep in the bill 
those added appropriations that we have put in it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I think we can; yes, sir. I think so, if we 
will adopt the constitutional, logical plan suggested by the 
fiscal relations joint committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish the Senator would become a 
member of the committee of conference on the District of Co- 
lumbia bill. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, Mr. President, it is hard to get on 
the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, I know. It is 
hard to break into that select body. That is a great committee, 
and I should like to be on it. I have several committee places 
that I should like to swap for a place on that committee. I 
would stand hard and strong for my theory, and for liberal 
District appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit a question for my own information? 

Mr. CHILTON. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Aside from the half-and-half plan 
that has been so long the rule here, does the Senator think, 
from the investigation of his committee, that by imposing u 
reasonably low rate of taxation upon the property of Washing- 
ton City, its real estate and the other property, such as bonds, 
the gas company, the electric light company, and so forth, 
there would be in the end any greater obligation on the part of 
the Government to raise money to meet it, or would it be as 
great as it now is under the half-and-half plan? In other words, 
would not a reasonable taxation of the actual, taxable property 
in Washington raise enough, with the Government contributing 
sometimes more and sometimes less, and leave the city under a 
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less burden, and give relief at last to both the Federal Treasury 
and the people of Washington? 

Mr. CHILTON. In order to answer the Senator properly, 
Mr. President, there are many things to take into consideration. 
There is no doubt in the world that there is quite a large 
amount of intangible property in this city that escapes taxa- 
tion. It is a doubtful question as to whether or not that is 
best. I am willing to let that matter rest for the present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true everywhere. 

Mr. CHILTON. I do not want to go into that field, because, 
as far as that is concerned, this is the Capital of the Nation, 
and I am willing that it shall be different from other cities. 
I am willing that the Capital of this country shall offer induce- 
ments to the home builders; and, so far as I am concerned, I 
am perfectly willing to take the average taxation that the people 
of West Virginia and New York and Massachusetts and Mis- 
sissippi and Arizona and California pay, and then let the people 
of this city pay a little less. I would rather it should be a little 
less than more. But let us fix it certainly, as we report here, 
so that when a man comes here he will know exactly what his 
rate of taxation is; but let us make that rate of taxation simply 
for the purpose of raising revenue. Do not make it the yard- 
stick of our generosity or our justice. Let us not make it the 
basis upon which we will estimate how we should build the 
greatest Capital for the greatest people and the greatest country 
onearth. Let us get out from under this servitude, this nothing 
that you call the half-and-half system, and let us start this 
Capital on its march to be the great city that it should be. 
You will never do it unless you adopt the plan passed by the 
House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives has carried out the recommen- 
dation of the committee. That recommendation has never been 
assailed. No reason has been given against it. I suppose when 
this matter is disposed of it will then be proper to vote upon the 
amendment of the Senate. The amendment of the Senate looks 
back 38 years. The House of Representatives has turned its 
face to progress, and to what is shown to be also good sense, by 
the evidence taken by this committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have not wanted to interrupt the 
discussion of the Senator, but this is a very far-reaching de- 
cision of the Chair, and I should just like to reserve an appeal 
from it. I do not care to press the appeal at this moment; 
but, as a matter of fact, yesterday or day before I was ruled 
out of order when I thought the House had opened the door on 
another general appropriation bill. This is another matter, of 
course. This is the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
and I do not know that the point of the House having opened 
the door is applicable at this particular place; but last year 
I remember offering an amendment that limited the application 
of the yery money voted, and I was ruled out of order on the 
ground of its being general legislation. 

Now, this opens the door too wide. You can abolish the Dis- 
trict of Columbia every 15 minutes under this ruling. It is a 
ruling that makes legislation dealing with the District the 
mere whim of the body. It is a most revolutionary ruling. It 
was so revolutionary that I do not believe the Senate took it in 
at all; so I reserve the right to appeal. I do not want to in- 
terfere with the discussion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
that. 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. I hope the Senator will not appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. This matter can be decided by 
8 direct vote upon the amendment which is now before the 

nate. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But I appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, and, of course, I would like to have that settled before 
we get to a vote on the proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I was going to say that I think 

Mr. JONES. I make the point of order against that that it 
comes entirely too late. Too much business has intervened 
since the ruling of the Chair was made, and no appeal taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land wish to press his appeal from the ruling of the Chair at 
this time? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will if any Senator insists that I 
must press it now or give it up. I do not want to abandon my 
right to appeal from so sweeping a decision. 

Mr. JONES. I insist that the Senator has already abandoned 
the right, not having insisted on it in time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Wash- 
ington point to some ruling on that point? The Chair is not 
aware of any, 


Mr. JONES. I am not aware of any particular ruling in the 
Senate here. I have not looked it up. It came up unexpectedly; 
but I know the general rule is that an appeal must be taken 
from the rule of the Chair at once. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no doubt that 
he appeal is usually taken at once, but he is asking for informa- 

on. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think I was recognized, 
and I have not yielded to anybody. While those who are so 
familiar with the rules are looking up their precedents and 
desiring to raise this point of order may I ask leave to continue? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
was recognized. So far as the point of order made by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is concerned, it will not be prejudiced by 
the interruption. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall try to say in a few words what I 
have to say in regard to this bill; and I wanted to make my 
remarks immediately following those of the Senator from West 
Virginia, who was the chairman of our Joint Committee on 
Fiscal Relations. 

It seems to me that he has misapprehended some portions 
of the report which we all signed. I certainly misapprehended 
the reasons which one member of that committee had for sign- 
ing the report. I think the questions of taxation, and of 
appropriation of the taxes raised, are pretty hard-fisted ques- 
tions, where idealism and fiction have little place. The report 
of this committee shows in terms that for 38 years this city 
has gone along admirably well under what is commonly re- 
ferred to as the half-and-half system. There has been no hard- 
and-fast rule in regard to appropriations for this District; but 
for 38 years the appropriations for this District have been 
practically on the 50-50 basis, one half coming out of the 
people of this city and the other half out of the Treasury of the 
United States. . 

While the select committee reported as the Senator from 
West Virginia has quoted, yet it went no further in its report 
than to say that this arbitrary rule—which shows that there 
was no reason for any such rule—need no longer be applied to 
District appropriations. It need not be applied to -District 
appropriations if there is some better rule suggested or if there 
is some legislation enacted which renders the application of 
this rule unreasonable. But anyone who sat on that com- 
mittee, Mr. President, and heard the pleas of the people of this 
District must, I think, know and understand that this is the 
shadowy right to which they cling with great insistence. It 
is what they feel is some protection to them and, in a way, it is, 

I think the report of this committee would very properly be 
followed by a bill embodying such changes in the government of 
this District as the Senator from West Virginia, who was the 
chairman of this committee, thinks should be proposed to Con- 
gress, but until there is a reasonable scheme of government sug- 
gested for the government of this District, it is not merely put 
in here as a rider on an appropriation bill. 

I consider that is the general wish of the people of this com- 
munity that the conditions of taxation and the appropriation of 
money for District expenses shall follow the precedents of the 
last 38 years. I think that is a reasonable hope, and it is the 
only thing certainly that the people of this District can rely 
upon to come reasonably near what they desire. 

I differ with the chairman of this committee when he says 
our hearings show that the people of the District did not want 
this half-and-half system to continue. From the evidence which 
I have heard—and I was at nearly every meeting; I was very 
industrious, I think, as the chairman will bear me out, in these 
hearings—I believe the people of the District do want this system 
which has been in force for 38 years to continue, unless some 
one can show them by suggesting a better system that some- 
thing else should be done. 

There has been no one, so far as I know—and I have been 
quite familiar with this whole subject—who has suggested what 
appears to give, with whatever information and knowledge I can 
possess myself of, a better system than that which has obtained 
for 38 years, and although I joined in that report, although I 
heard this testimony, until somebody brings before the Senate 
a proposal which, in my judgment, will better meet the condi- 
tions of this District and provide more safeguards for the tax- 
payers of this District I shall vote to continue this system. 

I am in favor of appropriating a large sùm of money to 
beautify this District and, as the Senator said, make this a 
splendid and magnificent Capital, but I can not see that we 
are going to make this a splendid aad magnificent Capital if 
we do not take from the Government of the United States funds 
which have been supposedly and have in a measure been regu- 
larly contributed to beautify this Capital and rely entirely upon 
taxation in this District. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator says he does not want to give 
up what he calls the half-and-half until he has something that 
is better or that he thinks is better in its place. Will the Sena- 
tor just mention one thing which the people of the city can 
get under the half-and-half that they could not get under any 
other system in any other way than that provided by the House. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, tradition and sentiment 
and the common course of action by any people, by any com- 
munity, by any legislative body, largely control interest in legis- 
lation and in the way the people act. 

I might be in favor of appropriating from the Treasury of 
the United States money distinctively that had not been raised 
from the people of this District, yet, as is now happening, Con- 
gress proposes to take only the money that the people of 
this District contribute for the uses in the District, but does not 
intend to carry out the ideal plan of the Senator from West 
Virginia, does intend to do what he wants to do; that is, appro- 
priate more money for the uses of the District than it collects, 
as I understand his proposition. I think we ought to consider 
that the people of this District should be in a measure pro- 
tected, and we should not spend for the purpose of beautifying 
the city as a National Capital the money which they contribute 
without in a measure bringing from the pockets of the citizens 
generally of this country, which will affect us as their repre- 
senatives, a reasonable amount to be added to those dollars 
which have been contributed by the people of the city in taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I do not want to appear 
to unduly interfere with the debate of Senators, but while there 
is no limitation of time under Rule XX when an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair may be taken, that rule goes on to say 
that when an appeal is taken it must be decided promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator that the Senator personally had not the floor when he 
brought up the matter of an appeal before, but he will be 
recognized. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. For many years we have had what is com- 
monly known as the half-and-half principle in taxation for the 
support of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If I may interrupt the Senator, in appro- 
priations, not for taxation. 

Mr. STONE. I confess myself to be not very familiar with 
the subject, but I will ask the Senator if the impression under 
which I am laboring is correct, that appropriations are made 
by Congress on the theory that the support of the District should 
be borne one half by the Government out of the Treasury of the 
United States and the other half by taxes levied on the property? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Generally speaking, that is true, and this 
joint committee reported, if I may continue for a moment, that 
with regard to the bond issue now outstanding and commonly 
known as 3.65 bonds, the Government and the District were 
bound to provide equally. 

Mr. STONE. The general principle I have stated is a correct 
statement of the principle? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Practically so. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I wish to ask the Senator if he can tell 
me how long that practice, if I may so designate it, has been in 
vogue. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Since 1878, generally speaking. . That is 
the date of what is called the organic act, 

Mr. STONE. Is that division along the line indicated of the 
burden of supporting the District based upon affirmative law? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Of course, any rider on an appropriation 
bill can change that division. As a matter of fact, it has been 
the custom of the two Houses to make a provision that it should 
be paid in that way, and the law as determined by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury was that with respect to the 3.65 bonds. 
The Government had practically assumed the payment of one 
half of those bonds and the District the other half. 

Mr. STONE. I do not quite see that the 3.65 bonds or any 
other particular obligation is important and is determinative 
of the question which I have in mind or which I have pro- 
pounded, Of course, I know that we can by an amendment in 
the form of legislation to an appropriation bill change any law 
if no point of order is made against it when it is acted upon 
by the Senate. The mere fact that it is in an appropriation bill 
does not concern its yalidity. But what I wish to know is 
whether in the organie act of which the Senator speaks, passed 
in 1878, there is any provision for a division of the tax burden 
between the Government and the District. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. In reply to the Senator, I will say that the 
so-called organic act passed in 1878 contains this provision: 

To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates— 

That is, estimates made by the commissioners— 

Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimate shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable property and privileges in said District other 
than the property of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

That is on page 10 of the report of the joint committee. 

Mr. STONE. That is a quotation from the organic act? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It is a quotation from the act, 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator or did his committee interpret 
that as fixing a statutory basis for the division? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I may say to the Senator that the joint 
committee reported in this wise on the half-and-half, and I was 
going to read that. Referring to this act, the joint committee 
Says on page 11 of its report: 

Under this act the appropriations by the General Government in all 
the years since 1878 have averaged just about 50 per cent of the cx- 
penses of the District of Columbia, 

We believe the fact that the national appropriation has averaged half 
of these expenses is not the result of chance, but of design, and that the 
so-called ‘half-and-half law,“ which was conceived as an economic 
necessity to lift the burden of debt from the oppressed District and its 
ac pas ng citizens, was justified by the exigunrion of the time and the 
conditions of that day. It came into being because the concensus of the 
best thought of that day was that justice demanded that the Federal 
Government should definitely come to the aid of the District and its 
citizens in the payment of this vast debt incurred for public works, 
This, we think, is the real reason for the passage of the “ half-and- 
half” law. 

Mr. STONE. I was not concerned, if the Senator please, 
about the reason; I am after facts. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then, I may say to the Senator, that the 
fact is that while there has been a difference varying in some 
eases, say, from 40 per cent to 50 or 60 per cent on one side or 
the other, yet for 38 years in which this law has been in force 
assessments have been made from year to year which have made 
with practical exactness a division of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict government between the National Government and those 
taxpayers of the District who have contributed. 

Mr. STONE. I think I have not made myself understood by 
the Senator. He misapprehends me. I wish to know whether 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California is a 
change of the existing law, of the organic law, for example. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It undoubtedly changes the existing law, 
in my opinion, in many respects. Among other things it gives 
the right of action against the United States which it might 
have against the municipal corporation of the District of Colum- 
bia. It undoubtedly, from my understanding of the statement of 
members of the Committee on Appropriations, would change the 
amounts of money which would be obtained from the people of 
the District and applied to the municipal government of this 
District to the betterment of the Treasury of the United States, 
because we would not contribute as much as we otherwise would 
from the General Government. 

I am afraid that I do not make myself plain to the Senator 
from Missouri, The question has always been settled about 
whether the appropriations were made from the District moneys 
or from the General Treasury funds, not by any separate fund 
held in the Treasury, but books have been kept in the Treasury 
where discrepancies from one side or the other haye been made 
up, and the balance has been equaled every time there was a 
balance on either side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not the best answer to the Senator's ques- 
tion that if the amendment is adopted the organic act is wiped 
out and hereafter all business is done under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California, and there is no regard 
paid to the half-and-half system which is provided for? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think probably that is a better answer 
than I have given myself. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator from.Kansas think that if 
the amendment were agreed to it would change the law under 
which the District has been governed? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no question about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Absolutely. 

Mr. STONE. Why, then, is it not general legislation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is. 

Mr. STONE. Why, then, is it not amenable to that objection 
as a parliamentary question put into the form of a point of 
order? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Perhaps the question of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri may have been answered, but not feeling sure 
that it has been I want to say to him that I do not think any- 
one questions the fact that the organic act, so called, which was 
enacted into law in 1878, distinctly provided that one half of 
the expenses should be paid by the taxpayers of the District and 
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the other half out of the National Treasury. That is the law on 
the statute book now, and it has been there since 1878. 

Mr. STONE. Would not this amendment change that? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I can not conceive that anybody 
would question it. It changes it distinctly and radically and 
absolutely as any Bure: can be changed by another thing. 


Mr. STONE. Then I should like to make a parliamentary 
inquiry without taking the Senator from Delaware from his 
feet at this point, whether an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair can now be made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Missouri that as soon as the Senator from Dela- 
ware has concluded and yielded the floor the Chair will recog- 


~- nize the junior Senator from Maryland, who has given notice 


that he will take that appeal, and the Chair will then put that 
appeal to the Senate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I only have a few words 
more to say. It seems to me that this rule has worked most 
admirably in this city for the end it was intended; that is, to 
make economical appropriations so far as the money of the city 
which was paid in by the residents of the city. This is not a 
city in a municipal sense exactly as moneys appropriated by 
Congress are concerned, and until that very good rule of Con- 
gress about taxation in this city and the expenditures of money 
raised in taxation here can be bettered in some way, for one it 
seems to me it isa good plan to adhere to. Thereisno reason why 
50 per cent on either side is better than 49 per cent on one side and 
51 per cent on the other, but 50 per cent is better than no meas- 
ure at all, until you have some form of government here which 
will give a reasonable opportunity for the citizens of Washington 
to be represented and to have the proper right of appeal. I 
know that there are many provisions in the law in regard to the 
city government would could be much improved upon. The law 
in regard to the assessment of property, which means the taxa- 
tion of property in this city, could be very much improved. 
There is a rigid rule of taxation upon real-estate assessments 
here that one dollar and a half shall be levied upon 66% per cent 
of the valuation, and it gives the assessor a discretionary power 
to assess that property at 66% or at 100 per cent. It is a per- 
fectly absurd and ridiculous law, because if there is a levy on 
the real estate of this city, say, of $6,000,000 under a dollar and 
a half at two-thirds the assessor could raise instead of $6,000,000 
a year $9,000,000 a year out of the people of this city by taxa- 
tion. Under the half-and-half notion Congress ought under those 
circumstances to appropriate nine other million dollars, making 
$18,000,000 expended here for municipal purposes, because the 
assessor in this city thought that he had better make his assess- 
ment—the rate would act automatically—100 per cent instead 
of 66 per cent. Such a condition as that is, of course, absurd, 
whether a mere assessor could cause an expenditure here of 
$6,000,000 more or $6,000,000 less. The law is a poor law, and 
there is no amendment offered to this bill and there has been 
no amendment offered in the Senate or in the other House 
changing the duties of the assessor. There ought to be, but that 
is not any crying question. We all want to let things go that 
are running along pretty well. 

Let me show you what the result of that ridiculous and absurd 
law is. The joint committee reports on that as follows: 2 

The subjects of taxation in Washington differ somewhat from those 
of many other American cities. Here, for instance, intangible r- 


sonal property is not a subject of taxation, and taxes on franch 
and earnings of public-service corporations are not classed as personal 


taxes. 

We find from the evidence of fair-minded men, residents of Washing- 
ton familiar with real-estate values in general, that the present assess- 
ment of real estate for taxation is fair and reasonable. 

We are perfectly aware that many discrepancies may appear even — 
the best- regulated assessment plan, and instances of inequality m or oe 
found in the present assessment in Vagn; but, taken as a whole, 
the assessments made against all classes of prop in the different 
locations in the city are equitable. 

An examination of the assessments in some former years leads us to 
8 Boge in those years many of the tax valuations were too low 
and t then many more inequalities of taxation existed than now, 
and inte under the present assessment an earnest and honest effort has 
been made to adjust assessments for taxation, so that substantial justice 
may be done to all concerned. 


The committee found that the assessor was performing his 
duties reasonably well for the purposes of the people of the 
city. Therefore none of us has taken the trouble to bring in a 
bill here to change his duties. 

The point that I desire to make with regard to the discus- 
sion of the half-and-half principle is this: Things are going 
along very well; the people of this city are pretty well satisfied, 
although they have very little voice in their government. They 
are not complaining in regard to this matter of taxation very 
much now; and the officials here in levying the taxes are acting 
reasonably well, as well, I think, as such officials are acting in 
any municipality in the country. They are raising per capita 


in this city $16 for municipal purposes, which is practically the 
same as is raised by every well-regulated and similarly situated 
municipality in the United States, so far as I know; certainly 
by any municipality which is comparable to this. If, as I be- 
lieve, most of the people of this city desire this condition to 
continue—if this be true, if property as reported by the com- 
mittee is fairly assessed, if it raises a reasonable amount for 
municipal purposes from the people here that cities do else- 
where—why tear up by the roots something which has been 
going along, and going along well, and which rescued this city 
from turmoil and trouble 38 years ago, and ever since has con- 
tinued reasonably to satisfy the expectations of the city? Why 
enter into ideal schemes of government for this city which, in 
my humble judgment, nothing shows better than this very bill 
which is now before us will never be carried out? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I gave notice just now 
of a point of order against the amendment of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works]. I was a good deal surprised by the 
decision of the Vice President, because I have occasion to recol- 
lect the strictness with which on previous occasions he has en- 
forced the rule against general legislation on this particular 
bill. For that reason I reserved this point of order, and for 
the particular reason that I do not think, of all the appropria- 
tion bills which have come before the Senate, that this bill 
should be made the one for general local legislation. 

The District of Columbia is an unrepresented community, and 
I do not think it should be laid open to every form of political 
experiment that may come “down the pike.” I do think that 
vested rights here should be respected to some extent and that 
the same rules that apply to the national legislation for the 
general protection of the country should not be taken away 
from the District of Columbia with reference to this appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, I appeal from the decision of the Chair on the 
previous point of order, and insist that the amendment was out 
of order because it is broad and general legislation of the most 
marked type, authorizing the District Commissioners, in the 
very first line, to do what they have no legal authority now to 
do—that is, to convey, by good and sufficient deed of conveyance, 
to the Government of the United States all property belonging 
to the municipality known as the District of Columbia. 

It is not worth while going through the details of this amend- 
ment; but from the beginning to the end, it is general legisla- 
tion of the broadest and most sweeping kind, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the appeal comes too late. In support of that point, I simply 
want to cite the Chair to the ruling of Vice President Marshall, 
on pages 9532 and 9533 of the Conaressionan RECORD of the 
second session of the Sixty-third Congress. If the Chair would 
like to have it read, I will read it. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will rule that an appeal may be taken from a ruling of the 
Chai unless other business has intervened since the ruling was 
made. 

Mr. JONES. Well, other business has intervened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands no 
other business has intervened. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; there has been a bill relating to the 
Panama Canal 

Mr. GALLINGER. But that was by unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES. I know; but it was business—legislation—just 
the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to inform 
himself on that point. The present occupant of the chair has 
been here eyer since the ruling was made, and, so far as he is 
aware, no other business has intervened. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to appeal to the Recorp on that ques- 
tion, because I know that the Panama Canal bill was passed, for 
I was here when it was done, and remember that there was quite 
a colloquy with reference to it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I suggest that the RECORD 
be consulted as to what has taken place. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I appeal to the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator will bear with 
the present occupant of the chair for a moment, it is impos- 
sible at the same time to attend to Senators and to ascertain 
from the Secretary what has intervened and what has not. 
The Chair is informed that other business has intervened, That 
being so, the appeal is taken too late. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the Chair—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will pardon the Chair for a moment. On this point, as on 
all others, an appeal will lie from the ruling of the Chair. 
The Ohair, in order to expedite business, rules that the appeal 
is taken too late. If there is a desire to take an appeal from 
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that ruling of the Chair, the Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to suggest 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have nothing to say, Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as a change has taken place. I merely wanted to be 
allowed the courtesy of making an observation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
does not want the Senator from New Hampshire to understand 
that the Vice President took the chair for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the observation I wanted 
to make was that the Senator in the chair a moment ago ruled 
that other business had intervened. I do not know where the 
rule is to be found that would even then exclude a point of 
order being made; but the business that intervened was trans- 
acted by unanimous consent, the District bill was being kept 
continuously before the Senate, and was not even laid aside 
temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. With due deference to my friend, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horrıs], who took the 
chair and who was not aware of what the ruling of the Chair 
was, the present occupant of the chair announced, in making 
the ruling, that he made it upon the theory that there was to be 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair, and would not have 
made the ruling at all had he not expected to get the opinion 
of the Senate upon a question that is doubtful, in the mind of 
the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The ruling being that no appeal can be 
taken after business has intervened, would it, in the opinion 
of the Chair, be intervening Lusiness to take up a matter by 
unanimous consent while the pending bill was still before the 
Senate and not displaced? 

Mr, POMERENE. And the pending question being the same 
then as now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the pending question even being the 
precise one that is now under consideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair, 
if he had been here at the time, in view of the statement which 
he made to the Senate of the uncertainty of his own view 
about it, would have been glad to entertain an appeal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in view of the uncertainty 
about this entire thing, I respectfully appeal from the decision 
of the Chair with respect to the Works amendment. The pend- 
ing bill, to wit, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, was 
not displaced, but was kept continuously before the Senate, and 
the pending question was the amendment of the Senator from 
California. Now, the only thing that could be called intervening 
business was the taking up by unanimous consent of some pro 
forma matter, to agree to a House bill, or to agree, perhaps, to 
some House amendment to a Senate bill; and it does seem to 
me; therefore, that the spirit of the ruling laid down by the 
Vice President in the Sixty-third Congress, which was undoubt- 
edly sound, that unless there had really been intervening busi- 
ness an appeal would be in order, would be applicable here. I 
believe, under those circumstances, that the appeal ought to be 
entertained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not very often that the present 
occupant of the chair prefers any request to the Senate of the 
United States, but the Chair again wants to say that in the 
tentative ruling as announced, while the Chair thinks the rul- 
ing was right, he understands that there is a very grave ques- 
tion about it, and the Chair expected and belleved that there 
would be an appeal from the ruling of the Chair to the Senate. 
The Chair respectfully asks that an appeal be granted from the 
Chair to the Senate, whether it be strictly in order or not, in 
order that the Senate, which is the final judge of this question, 
may determine the matter, 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it is a matter of fact that at 
least three bills have been passed—two, certainly—since the 
decision of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
was not here during that time. 

Mr, CHILTON. Does not the Rxconb show that that is the 
fact about it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, whatever bills were passed were purely passed pro forma, 
as a matter of consent. 

Mr. CHILTON. That is true, 

Mr. HARDWICK. While the District bill was still before 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON. 


But, nevertheless, those bills were passed. 


Mr. HARDWICK. The District bill was still before the 
Senate, and the pending question was then the precise amend- 
ment which was the subject matter of the ruling. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
is not complaining of the ruling of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Horus] when in the chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, no. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes that the ruling 
was right under the circumstances ; but in view of what the Chair 
has said and what the Chair stated when the ruling was made, 
the Chair would respectfully ask the Senate to permit the appeal 
to be taken. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the ruling an- 
nounced by the Chair seems to have excited some interest. It is 
deemed by many to have been a new departure. I am not en- 
tirely familiar with the scope of the ruling, and certainly am not 
familiar with the argument by which the Chair sustains it. I 
think that the matter can be reached in a perfectly parlia- 
mentary way when the bill gets into the Senate, when the same 
point of order can be raised and the ruling repeated. We can 
then deal with it directly. In the meantime we may have an 
opportunity to read in the Recorp what the Chair actually said 
about it and the ground upon which the ruling was based. There. 
is enough in the bill, outside of this particular question, to con- 
sume the remainder of the afternoon; and I think we might lay 
the matter over until to-morrow, by which time the RECORD 
will be printed, and we will all have familiarized ourselves at 
first hand with what the Chair actually ruled. In that way I 
think we can treat the matter with the dignity and thoroughness _ 
that its importance deserves. To continue the discussion this 
afternoon would probably simply result in dispute about what was 
done, and most of our time would be consumed in matters that 
do not go to the substance. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I shall be very glad to yield to 
the Senator if he desires to interrupt me. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will wait until the Senator gets through. 
I had a remark to make. S 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. What I have said is only a 
suggestion. Of course I would not want to delay this particular 
bill, but I think there are enough disputed matters connected 
with it to consume the remainder of the afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, when the Chair made the 
ruling I felt that the ruling was not a sound one, but I believe 
I was responsible for saying to the Senate that I hoped an ap- 
peal would not be taken and that we would vote direct upon 
the question. I thought then we would get a speedy vote. 
That has not eventuated. 

The reason why I felt that the decision was not well grounded 
was from the fact that the amendment which was before the 
Senate changed entirely the form of government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and-I could not conceive that it was not 
general legislation. I hope that the suggestion of the Chair, 
which is a very kindly one, that the matter may be submitted 
to the Senate will not be resisted, and that we will decide it 
now, and not put it off until to-morrow. It is pretty well under- 
stood what the decision was; and I hope that we will get this 
bill through in the near future, so as to take up other very im- 
portant legislation which is ahead of us. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, I desire to make a sugges- 
tion. I was not in the Chamber when the Presiding Officer ren- 
dered the decision now under consideration, but the Vice Presi- 
dent has indicated a desire that the Senate shall take a vote 
upon the appeal from the decision of the Chair. Very clearly 
it is a matter of very grave importance. Personally my judg- 
ment is that this is general legislation. If it be not general 
legislation, then any Senator can present any amendment which 
would result in the repeal of any section of any statute which 
relates to the affairs of the District of Columbia. I simply make 
that statement now as indicating the importance of the question 
before the Senate, 

In view of the fact—and this seems to be the opinion of many 
of the Senators who have addressed the Senate upon the sub- 
ject—that the President of the Senate has asked that an appeal 
be taken without interposing a technical objection, I want to 
ask the Senators who have interposed the objection whether 
they feel it is fair either to the Presiding Officer or to Senators, 
individually or collectively, to attempt to take advantage of a 
mere technicality. It smacks of the technical rulings that we 
sometimes have in courts, which result in a denial of justice; 
and we are trying to get away from such rulings. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, May I suggest to the Senator that if the 
Senator thinks the ruling of the Ohair is correct, why prefer 
the request that the Senator makes? 
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Mr. POMERENE. I did not say that it was correct; I 
do not believe that it is. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But, suppose the Senate thinks it is cor- 
rect and suppose the Senator from Ohio should be the only 
Senator here who thought the ruling of the Chair was not cor- 
rect, why have a vote? It is not taking advantage of any 
technicality. 

Mr. POMERENBE. It is quite apparent that the Senator has 
not been in the Senate Chamber while this discussion was 
going on, otherwise he would not be of the opinion that the 
ruling was correct. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator from Mississippi has been 
in this Chamber ever since we met this morning. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I will ask the Chair to repeat 
the request that was nade to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request that the present occu- 
pant of the chair made was this: He stated that he was ruling 
upon the point of order with the belief that an appeal would 
be taken from his ruling to the Senate, and that he did it 
with very great diffidence. Subsequently no appeal was taken. 

There are manifestly Senators here who want the Senate to 
be the ultimate judge of the ruling of the Chair, and want to 
be heard upon the question. The Chair would not have ruled, 
but would have originally submitted the question to the Senate, 
if it had not been for the belief of the Chair that an appeal 
would be taken, and the question settled by the Senate. So the 
Chair was asking, regardless of any precedent that there may 
be, or intervening rulings, that an appeal may be taken from 
the Chair, and the Senate may settle the question. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I suppose I am-as directly in- 
terested in this ruling as any other Senator. I am sorry to 
have been the innocent cause of all this disturbance. I am not 
myself inclined to take advantage of a mere technicality at this 
time, and I shall certainly not object to the taking of this ap- 
peal after the request is made by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the Sen- 
ate settling the question whether the ruling of the Chair is 
right or wrong? The Chair hears none, and the question is now 
hefore the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, what is the ques- 
tion the Chair submits to the Senate? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question the Chair submits to 
the Senate is, Shall the ruling of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. There is no occasion to submit 
a request for unanimous consent. There is no practical doubt 
about what occurred in the Senate on June 1, 1914. It is hardly 
necessary to read it, although I will if it is necessary. 

The ruling of the Chair stands until it has been reversed by the 
action of the Senate. If an objection tosetting aside by unanimous 
consent the decision of the Presiding Officer who occupied the 
chair during the absence of the Vice President precluded the 
Senate from passing on this appeal, I should, of course, not 
insist upon it. I think the matter ought to be submitted to the 
Senate, and I shall do anything that is necessary to bring it 
properly before the Senate; but I think before we vote upon a 
question of that sort we ought to have the benefit of the reasons 
advanced by the Chair for his action. It seems to have pro- 
voked some comment. It does not seem to be universally ac- 
cepted. I think we can reach that result by conforming to 
what has heretofore been done. 

On the 1st of June, 1914, this occurred: 
wiand that the ciumameeut ͤ DY thn Bassler tras. Naw York. hap 
been ruled out of order? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled it out on the ground 
that it is general legislation. 

Mr. REED. Has any business intervened? 

The Wien PRESIDENT. An amendment has been presented 9 now, 
but the Chair has not the 8 2 5 to an N g taken 
from the decision of the and grant that t. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. President, with all t in the world for the 
opinion of the Chair, I appeal from the decision. I think, fo: 
the Chair is mistaken. 

a Swanson. I make the point of order that business has inter- 
vened. 

The Vick Presipenr. But the Chair never proposes to take advan- 
tage — eragi st Chair will recognize the right of the Senator from 
Mr. Swanson. The Chair might not; but business has intervened. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator fro’ 


r once, 


I knew that the poi: 
we ought to stand on a technicality of that sort when the Chair is 
entirely willing to let the Senate pass on the proposition. 

Mr. Martin of Virginia. Mr. President, it is not a question, ag I 
see it, as to what would be pleasing to the Chair; but it is a question 
of order on which we, of course, expect 

The Vice PRESIDENT, Of course, business has intervened; and if 
any Senator objects—— 


Mr, MARTIN of I object. I consider the matter finally dis- 
posed of, and I raise the point of order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The Vick PRESIDENT. It is therefore not the fault of the Chair that 
the Senator from Missouri can not now appeal from the ruling of the 


Mr. Joxxs. I should like to have the amendment last submitted 
again stated. 

Mr. Reep. I beg the Senator's pardon. I heard the Chair rule this 
particular question in order. was called from the Chamber a 
moment, and no appeal was entered to te ruling of the Chair that 
the amendment was in order. On my return I heard the colloquy. 
Of course, if the Senator from Virginia insists upon it, I presume the 
only way to bring the question up will be upon the floor of the Senate 
when we are si g as a Senate, and I give notice now that I shall 
raise the question at that time. I desire to debate it. 

Now, that is the proper practice here. It has this added 
virtue: It gives us an opportunity to familiarize ourselves with 
what the Chair actually did rule, and have the additional benefit 
of the reasons upon which he rested his judgment. We do not 
have that opportunity now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield Just 
a moment? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It might put us at this disadvantage, 
however: If other propositions are submitted during the day 
that rest upon this ruling, the Senate might be embarrassed by 
the fact that that ruling stands unreversed. Therefore, it may 
be of some practical importance to the Senate to determine it 
now, and we can take the time now. Now is the time to deter- 
mine whether this ruling is right or wrong. That is the reason 
why I think it ought to be decided now. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. If my consent were necessary to 
bring the matter before the Senate in the very broadest sense, 
I should, of course, give it very cheerfully, but I think the pro- 
cedure indicated in the colloquy in which the junior Senator 
from Missouri took part is so clearly laid down and so satisfac- 
tory and so comprehensive that it is hardly necessary to invent 
something especially for this case. The consideration of this 
bill might proceed, and when the matter gets to the Senate it 
can be then disposed of. It may turn out that a decision of 
this appeal is not required at all, because this amendment may 
be defeated and may never be brought up in the Senate. It 
would present at this stage a moot question; and we are not 
called upon to decide those things unless there is involved a 
en that needs immediate recognition. Now, I am going to 
0 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Certainly, 

Mr. SMOOT. In connection with the remarks that the Sen- 
ator has just made, would it not be better to have a decision of 
the Senate upon the ruling? I say that because if the amend- 
ment is not agreed to there will be no chance at all to consider 
the matter when it gets into the Senate, and the ruling of the 
Chair will stand as the ruling of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. It can be challenged at any time 
it is sought to enforce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there will be nothing to enforce it on if 
the Senate votes upon the amendment and rejects it. I think 
the ruling was wrong. I think the Senate ought to vote upon 
the matter, and I do not know how we will get a chance unless 
we vote upon it now, because I do not believe the Senate is going 
to agree to the amendment of the Senator from California, and 
then the ruling will stand. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am not prepared to say it is 
wrong. I thought I heard a good many things said by the 
Chair that seemed plausible, if not conclusive. I am not fa- 
miliar with the entire matter, and therefore I do not care to 
proceed with it now. -I think that the balance of the afternoon 
will be consumed in proceeding with other matters that do not 
particularly relate to this question, and by to-morrow morning 
we will have the benefit of the printed Recor and can pass 
upon the matter more intelligently than we can this afternoon. 

Of course, that is only in the nature of a request. For the 
present I object to the consideration of the reversal of the ruling 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, and unanimous consent 
is properly required for that. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in view of the suggestion made 
by the Senator, and as I know there are other matters to be 
taken up here that will probably take the balance of the after- 
noon, I ask that this amendment may be passed over for the 
present. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just one further question. There 
is an objection now to the request that the Chair preferred. 
Of course, it can not be granted unless unanimously. The 
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Chair's recollection is, though he does not recollect what Sen- 
ator took it, that there was an appeal from the ruling of the 
Senator from New Hampshire. Is the Chair correct about that? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I understood that that 
was the question that the Senate was discussing—that there was 
an appeal taken from the decision of the Chair, when occupied 
by the junior Senator from New Hampshire, that the appeal 
from the decision of the Vice President was not in order be- 
cause business had intervened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, that appeal is pending before 
the Senate—as to whether the ruling of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who was then the occupant of the Chair, shall stand 
as the judgment of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, there was no appeal taken from 
the ruling of the Senator from New Hampshire. He intimated 
that an appeal would lie if any one desired to take it; but 
none was taken, so far as I recall. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I think it was taken after I re- 
sumed the chair. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. An appeal was taken, I am sure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I rise merely to say that a day 
or two ago I heard the Chair complain, and almost reprimand 
the Senate, because Senators did not speak loud enough for the 
Chair to hear. I think the rule should work both ways. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am following the precedent of some 
years ago. I merely desire to give notice now that when this 
matter is reached in the Senate I shall then ask to take the 
judgment of the Senate on the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. STONE. By taking an appeal? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I assume that this matter has gone 
over now, and I desire to make a few observations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not over if the Chair’s recol- 
lection is correct. The Chair has a recollection that somebody, 
after the present occupant took the chair, appealed from the 
ruling of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. That somebody can not be found 
now. “Somebody” can not take an appeal. A Senator can 
take an appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; some Senator must. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe I am confined in my 
remarks to the point before the Senate now, and I desire to 
make some general observations on this bill. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, may I make a parliamentary 
inquiry? I do not wish to leave this question where it is until 
we have some more definite ruling. I do not wish to interfere 
with the Senator from Oregon if his speech being made now 
does not change the status of the case. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think I have the floor. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I do not know. Of course, the Senator 
has in a way. He has been recognized; but as there is a point 
of order pending before the Chair, I think that is the thing in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reporters will kindly look up 
the Recorp and see whether any appeal was taken from the 
decision of the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Could not the result be reached 
more quickly by asking the Senators if any one of them took 
an appeal? 

SEVERAL Senators, He may not be here now. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
LEE] took an appeal from the decision of the Senator from New 
Hampshire while he was temporarily occupying the chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Then that must be the pending 
question. 

5 Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I believe I have the 
oor. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has. I wanted to make sure what 
was the pending question. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand, however, that this amendment has been laid aside. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. President, I presume I will be as much in order as Sena- 
tors usually are in discussing the question before the Senate if I 
do not confine myself to the point of order that has been made 
and proceed to discuss briefly the bill itself, or the proposed 
change in the so-called half-and-half plan. 

The distinguished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], 
in speaking of the so-called half-and-half plan, said that there 
was really nothing in it, but that it was altogether a matter of 
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the attitude of mind of the Members of Congress. Now, Mr. 
President, I have very great respect for the opinion of the 
Senator from West Virginia, but in order that the Senate and 
others who may be interested in the subject may know that it 
is not altogether an attitude of mind, I am going to ask to have 
printed, as a part of my remarks, the organic act of 1878. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 

The act is as follows: 

ACT OF 1878. 


[Chapter 180.] 
An act providing a permanent 3 — — government for the District of 
'olumbi 
Be it enacted, eto., That all the territory which was ceded by the 
State of Maryland to the Congress of the United States for the perma- 
nent seat of the Government of the United States shall continue to be 
designated as the District — Columbia. District and the prop- 
erty and persons that may be therein shall be subject to the following 
visions for the government of the same, and also to any existing 
ws applicable thereto not hereby repealed € or inconsistent with the 
Emu a municipal cor The District of ia shall remain and con: 
ne a 5 corporation, as provided in 2 2 ot the Revised 
tes rela to said District, and the commissioners herein pro- 
11404 for shall be deemed and taken as officers of such corpora 
tion; and all laws now in force relating to =e District of Columbia 
not lacomsatens with the provisions of this act shall remain in full 
force oe effect. 


That within 20 aas after the the advi of this act the Presi- 
dent g the United Sta and with — — and consent of the 
Sena is hereby autho: to a tt persons, who, with an 
officer of the 8 of neers of the United States , whose 
lineal rank shall -above t of areny be C oners of 


the District of Columbia, and who, from and afters Jul 1878, shall 
exercise all the powers and authority now vested in 5 
ers of said et = as are hereinafter limited 2 provided, and 
shall be subject to all restrictions and limitations and 1 which 
are now imposed upon said commissioners. The commissioner who 
shall be an cg detail from time to time, from the Corps of 

eers, by the Presiden a this duty, shall not be s to 
ei orm any other, nor shall he receive any other compensation than 


and 
persons appointed from civil life shall, at the time of their appelat 
ment, be citizens of the United States, and shall bave been actual 
rongona of the District 
intment, and have, during that claimed residence no- 
ere eise, and one of said three co: oners shall be er resi- 
dent of the board of commissioners at their first — a an- 
nually and whenever a vacancy shall occur, thereafter ; said com- 
missioners shall each of on, before entering u = the discharge of 
his duties, take an oath or afirmation to suppo: ithe Constitution of 
the United States. and to faithfully discharge the duties — errs 
upon him by law: and said commissioners appointed from ci —5 
I each receive for his services a compensation at the rate of $5,000 

per annum, and shall, before enterin with the duties of the office, 
each give Bond in the’ sum ‘of $60,006, th surety as is required by 
existing law. 2 3 mmissioners appointed from 
civil life shall be pee years, til their successors are appointed 
and qualified ; but “ihe t appointment shall be one 8 for 
one year and one for two years, and at the expiration of their etive 
terms their successors shall be appointed for three years. Neither of 
said commissioners, nor any wae whatsoever of the District of Colum- 
bia, shall 5 ted as sure m any tractar be a ed to be given to 
the District of Cok umbia ; nor 8 al any e 5 accepted as surety 
for any officer or other contractor in 
Sec. 3. That as soon as the commissioners. — and detailed 
as aforesaid shall or ae taken and subscribed the oath or affirmation 


— —— poe the roperty agate, duties, and privil 
lawfully exercised 3 all pro — ot and effects new ves 
law in the co oners a ef ‘under me provisions of the act 


Con a —.— June transferred to and 
vested and upon id. pte one and the functions 
of the 8 so appointed under the nets į of June 20, 1874, 
shall cease and determine. And the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall have power, subject to the limitations and AT 
sions herein contained, to appi y the taxes or other revenues of sal 


s, papers, records, moneys, credits, securities, assets, and accounts 
belonging or Stace ot Coum to M business or interests — the govern- 
of Col 


son Çiolatir any orders lawfully made. in —— of this Ae 
shall be sub. 


want to law, except 
ssioners shall ve no 
pore to anticipate 5 > z piper or  hypothecation of aq Shari 


5 5 by law; sal oners shall have power to 
erect, light, and Eegi lamp- . with lamps, outside of the city 
limits when, in their jud t, it shall be deemed proper or neces- 
sary: Provided, That noth’ in this act contained shall be construed 


ty, forfeiture, or cause of action existing in 
ioners, or any citizen of the District 


of Columbia, or any other person, but the same may be commenced, 
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proeeeded for, or prosecuted to final 1 and” the corporation 
shall be bound thereby as if the suit had been originally commenced 
for or against said corporation. The said commissioners shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary of the 8 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1879, and annually thereafter, for his examination and approval, 
a statement oomi in detail the work proposed to be undertaken by 
tbem during the al year next ensuing, and the estimated cost 
thereof; also the cost of constructing, re; fring, and maintaining all 
bridges authorized by law across the Potomac River within the Dis- 
trict of Columbla, and also all other streams in said District; the 
cost of maintaining all public institutions of charity, reformatories, 
and prisons Lelonging to or controlled whelly or in bert by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and which are now by Jaw supported wholly or in 
part by the United States or District of Columbia; and also the ex- 
penses of the Washington Aqueduct and its appurtenances; and also 
an itemized statement and estimate of the amount necessary to defray 
the ce as fy of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
next fiscal year: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as transferring from the United States authorities any of 
the public works within the District of Columbia now in the control 
or supervision of sald authorities. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall carefully consider all estimates submitted to him as above pro- 
vided, and shall approve, disapprove, or suggest such changes in the 
same, or any item thereof, as he may think the public interest de- 
mands; and after he shall have considered and passed upon such esti- 
mates submitted to him, he shall cause to be made a statement of the 
amount approved by him and the fund or purpose to which each item 
belongs, which statement shall be certified by him, and delivered, 
together with the estimates as originally submitted, to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, who shall transmit the same to 
Congress. To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said 
estimates, 7e gud shal) af obras the amount of 50 per cent 
thereof; and the remainin 0 per cent of such approved estimates 
shall be levied and aennenedl upon the taxable property and privileges 
in said District other than the property of the United States and of 
the District of Columbia; and all proceedings in the assessing, equal- 
jang, and levying of said taxes, the collection thereof, the 2 
return and penalty for taxes in arrears, the advertising for sale an 

the sale of property for delinquent taxes, the redemption thereof, the 
proceedings to enforce the lien upon unredeemed property, and every 
other act and thing now uired to be done in the premises, shall be 
done and performed at the times and in the manner now provided b 

law, except in so far as is otherwise provided by this act: Provided, 
That the rate of taxation in any one year shall not exceed $1.50 on 
every $100 of real estate not exempted by law; end on personal prop- 
erty not taxable elsewhere $1.50 on every $100, according to the cash 
valuation thereof: And provided further, Upon real property held and 
used exclusively for agricultural purposes, without the limits of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, and to be so designated by the 
assessors in thelr annual returns, the rate for any one year shail not 
exceed $1 on every $100. The collector of taxes, upon the receipt of 
the duplicate of assessment, shall give notice for one week, in one 
newspaper published in the city of Washington, that he is ready to 
receive taxes; and any person who shall, within 30 days after such 
notice given, pay the taxes assessed against him, shall be allowed b: 

the collector a deduction of 5 per cent on the amount of his tax; all 
penalties imposed by the act approved March 3, 1877, chapter 117, 
„pon delinquents for default in the payment of taxes levied under 
said act, at the times s ed therein, shall, upon payment of the said 
taxes assessed against such delinquents within three months from the 
passage of this act, with interest at the rate of 6 per cent thereon, be 
remitted. 

Sec. 4. That the said commissioners may, 
consistent with the act of Congress of March 3 entitled “An act 
for the support of the government of tbe District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, and for other purposes,” or with 
other existing laws, prescribe the time or times for the yment of 
all taxes and the duties of assessors and collectors in relation thereto. 
All taxes collected shall be pase into the Treasury of the United 
States, and the same, as well as . to be made by 
Con as aforesaid, shall be disbu for the expenses of said 
District, on itemized vouchers, which shall baye been audited and 
approvea by the auditor of the District of Columbia, certified by said 
commissioners, or a majority of them; and the accounts of said com- 
missioners, and the tax collectors, and all other officers required to 
account, shall be settled and adjusted by the accounting officers of 
the Treasury Department of the United States. Hereafter the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay the interest on the 3.65 bonds of the 
District of Columbia issued in pursuance of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 20, 1874, when the same shall become due and payable; 
and all amounts so paid shall be credited as a part of the appropria- 
tion for the year by the United States towa the expenses of the 
District of Columbia, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec, 5. That hereafter when any repairs of streets, ayenues, alleys, 
or sewers within the District of Columbia are to be made, or when new 
myements are to be substituted in place of those worn out, new ones 
aid, or new streets opened, sewers built, or any works the total of cost 
of which shall ex the sum of $1,000, notice shall be given in one 
newspaper in Washington, and if the total cost shall exceed $5,000, 
then in one newspaper in each of the cities of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore also for one week, for proposals, with full 
specifications as to the materials for the whole or any portion of the 
works proposed to be done; and the lowest responsible proposal for 
the kind and character of pavement or other work which the com- 
missioners shall determine upon shall in all cases be accepted: Pro- 
vided, however, That the gommissloners shall have the right, in their 
discretion, to reject all of such proposals: Provided, That work cap- 
able of bany executed under a single contract shall not be subdivided 
so as to uce the sum of money to be paia therefor to less than 
$1,000, All contracts for the construction, provement, alteration, or 
repairs of the streets, avenues, highways, alleys, 5 eaters, sewers, and 
all work of like nature shall made and ente into ony by and 
with the official unanimous consent of the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict, and all contracts shall be copied in a book kept for that purpose 
and be signed by the said commissioners, and no contract involvin: 

ture of more than $100 shall be yalid until recorded and 
pave- 
or that 


b eneral regulations 
ist, ; 


th 
of the District’ of Columbia, shall be requi om all contractors 
guarantecing that the terms of their contracts shall be strictly and 


faithfully performed to the satisfaction of and acceptance by said 
commissioners; and that the contractors shall keep new pavements or 
other new works in repair for a term of five years from the date of the 
completion of their contracts; and 10 per cent of the cost of all new 
works shall be retained as an additional security and a guarantee 
fund to keep the same in repair for said term, which said per cent 
shall be invested in registered bonds of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia and the interest thereon paid to said contractors. 
The cost of laying down said pavement, sewers, and other works, or 
of repairmg the same, shall be d for in the following proportions 
and manner, to wit: When any street or avenue through which a street 
railway runs shall be paved, such railway company shall bear all of 
the expense for that portion of the work lying between the exterlor 
rails of the tracks of such roads, and for a tance of 2 feet from and 
exterior to such track or tracks on each side thereof, and of keepin 

the same in repair; but the said railway companies, having conform 
to the grades established by the commissioners, may use such cobble- 
stone or Belgian blocks for paving their tracks or the space between 
their tracks, as the commissioners may direct; the United States 
shall py, one-half of the cost of all work done under the provisions 
of this section, except that done by the railway companies, which 
8 shall be credited as part of the 50 per cent which the United 
tates contributes toward the expenses of the District of Columbia 
for that year; and all payments shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the warrant or order of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or a majority thereof, in such amounts and at 
such times as they may deem safe and proper in view of the progress 
of the work: That if any street railway company shall berint or 
refuse to perform the work required by this a said pavement shall 
be laid between the tracks and exterior thereto of such railway by the 
District of Columbia; and if such company shall fail or refuse to pay 
the sum due from them in respect of the work done by or under the 
orders of the proper officials of said District in such casé of the neglect 
or refusal of such railway company to perform the work required as 
aforesaid, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall issue 
certificates of indebtedness . 8 the property, real or personal, of 
such railway company, which certificates shall bear interest at the 
rate of 10 per cent per annum until 8 and which, until they are 
parte shall remain and be a lien upon the prowexty on or against which 
hey are issued together with the franch of said be ge and if 
the said certificates are not paid within one year, the said Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia may proceed to sell the property against 
which they are issued, or so much thereof as may be necessary to pay 
the amount due, such sale to be first duly advertised daily for one 
week in some newspaper published in the city of Washington, and to 
be at public auction to the highest bidder. When street Iways cross 
any street or avenue, the pavement between the tracks of such railway 
shall conform to the payement used upon such street or avenue, and the 
companies owning these intersecting railroads shall pay for such pave- 
ments in the same manner and proportion as required of other railway 
companies under the prdvisions of this section. It shall be the duty 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to see that all water 
and gas mains, service pipes, and sewer connections are laid-upon any 
street or avenue proposed to be paved or otherwise improved” before 
any such pavemeut or other permanent works are put down; and the 
Washington Gas Light Co., under the direction of said commissioners, 
shall at its own expense take up, lay, and replace all gas mains on any 
street or avenue to be paved, at such time and place as said commis- 
sioners shall direct, The President of the United States may detall 
from the Engineer Corps of the Army not more than two officers, of 
rank subordinate to that of the engineer officer belonging to the Board 
of Commissioners of said District to act as assistants to said engincer 
commissioner in the discharge of the special duties imposed upon him 
by the provisions of this act, 

Sec. 6. That from and after the Ist day of July, 1878, the board 
of Metropolitan police and the board of school trustces shall be abol- 
ished, and all the powers and duties now exercised by them shall be 
transferred to the said Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who 
shall have authority to employ such officers and agents and to adopt 
such 1 4 as may be necessary to ay into execution the powers 

ur 5 


and es devolved upon them by this ac And the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall from time to time appoint 19 persons, 
actual residents of said District of Columbia, to constitute the trustees 


of public schools of said District, who shall 
tion and for such terms as said commissioners shall fix. Said trustees 
shall have the powers and perform the duties In relation to the care 
and management of the public schools which are now authorized by law. 

Sec, 7. That the offices of sinking-fund commissioners are hereby 
abolished, and all duties and powers possessed by sald commissioners 
are transferred to and shall be exercised by the Treasurer of the United 
States, who shall perform the same in accordance with the provisions 
of existing laws. 

Sec, 8. That in lieu of the board of health now authorized by law, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall appoint a physician 
as health officer, whose duty it shall be, under the direction of the said 
commissioners, to execute and enforce all laws and regulations relating 
to the public bealth and vital statistics, and to perform all such duties 
as may be assigned to him by said commissioners; and the board of 
health now existing shall, from the date of appointment of said health 
officer, be abolished. 

Sec. 9, That there may be appointed by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, on the recommendation of the health officer, a 
reasonable number of sanitary inspectors for said District, not exceeding 
six, to hold such appointment at any one time, of whom two may be 
physicians, and one shall be a person skilled in the matters of drainage 
and ventilation; and said commissioners rar tae any of the sub- 
ordinates, and from time to time may prescribe the duties of each; and 
Said inspectors shall be of ee required to make, at least once in 
two weeks, a report to said health officer, in writing, of their inspec- 
tions, which shall be preserved on file; and said health officer shall 
report in writing annually to said Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and so much oftener as they shall require. 

Src. 10. That the commissioners may appoint, on the like recom- 
mendation of the health officer, a reasonable number of clerks, but no 
greater number shall be appointed, and no more persons shall be em- 
ployed under said health officer than the public Interests demand and 
the appropriation shall at 1 

Sec. 11. That the salary of the health officer shall be $3,000 per 
annum; and the salary of the sanitary inspectors shall not exceed the 
sum of $1,200 per annum each; and the salary of the clerks and other 
assistants of the health officer shall not execed lu the aggregate the 
amount of $7,000, to be apportioned as the Commisslouers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia deem best. 


serve without compensa- 
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Sec. 12. b 
cceedin 


to = at the next session su 
tional laws or amendments to 
— for the harmonious working of N 
and for the effectual and proper 3 of District of Co 
bia: and said commissioners . official doings 
in detail to Congress on or before the fi — | 
Sec. 13. That there shall be no increase of t e, oe —— of 


pn who shall kno’ 


ized by this act, shall be deemed ys of a high misdemeanor, and, a 
the: shall bo punished —— Imprisonment not exceeding 1 


their 8 of 
ir opinion 
— Gp tne 


and b 
Sec. 14. That the term“ schoolhouses " in Tleginte * LaS June 17, 1870, 
csper 30, was intended to embrace all collegia lishments actu- 
ally used for educational 5 ame pei peA private te gain and that 
all taxes heretofore im upon such the District 
of Columbia since the date of said act are establtsbr 2 and where 


and the same are hereby, 3 led. 

Approved, Juue 11, 1878. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, that is a posi- 
tive enactment. In speaking of that, to show that there have 
been eminent gentlemen who have taken a different view from 
the Senator from West Virginia, I call attention to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Eckloff 
v. The District of Columbia (135 U. S., 240). 

The court below— 

Says the court in that case, referring to the Supreme Court 
of the District— 


placed its decision on what we conceive to be the true — — ot 
the net i 1878. As said by that court, it is to be as an 
organic act, intended to dispose of the whole question of oa govern- 
ment for this District. It as it were, a constitution for the Dis- 
trict. It is declared by its title to be an act to provide “a permanent 
form of government for the trict.” The word permanent is sug- 
t implies that 5 systems had been temporary and pro- 

As permanent it is complete in itself. It is the system of 
vernment, he powers which are conferred are organic powers. 
e look to the act itself for their extent and limitations. It is not 
one act in a series of leg slation, and to be made to fit Into — pro- 
visions of the prior le siation, b but Ae a_ single ment o act, the mik 


a oer 


the eourt below, and 
„ we the true view to be taken the statute. 

So we have here, Mr. President, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that this is more than a mere atti- 
tude of mind, and that it is the constitution of the District of 
Columbia. That view has been maintained ever since 1878, 
when the organic act was passed, and has been so acted upon 
by Congress and by the people of the District. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from West Virginia does not 
seem to be here to answer with respect to 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from West Virginia is here. 

Mr. WORKS. I beg pardon. Then I will say what I have 
to say on my own account. I have never maintained that the 
act itself was a mere attitude of mind. My position is that the 
effect of the act is to create the District of Columbia a mere 
agency of the Government; it has no distinct functions of its 
own of any kind either to raise revenue or to maintain a 
treasury or anything of the sort; that therefore the District, 
even conceding the whole effect of the bill, is merely a shell, it 
has no practical existence. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not believe the Senator from 
California used the expression “attitude of mind” but we who 
have differed from the Senator from West Virginia are in- 
cluded in the very broad category of being in a sort of fog upon 
the meaning and intent of the act of 1878. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President J 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. Does the Senator regard Judge Worthington, 
of the city of Washington, as a lawyer and man who knows 
something about the government of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He is a very able man. 

Mr. CHILTON. What do you think of his opinion when he 
was appearing as an advocate? Do you think his opinion was 
purely a fietion? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that while I have a very 
high regard for the ability of this distinguished lawyer I have 
a higher opinion of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States which I read before the Senator came into the 
Chamber. 

However that may be, Mr. President, the people o the Dis- 
trict since that last act went into effect have aeted under it 


and upon its terms and conditions exactly as the people of a 
Territory would act under a constitution which had been adoptea 
by the people and by the Congress of the United States. 

I know as well as the Senators do that it is an act which 
may be repealed. It may be amended, it may be dealt with as 
any other act of Congress, but it goes deeper and has greater 
significance thar that in view of the fact that at the time it 
was enacted it was intended o be a permanent act for the 
government of the District, -nd the people here have lived up 
to its provisions. In Congress itself, although there have been 
repeated efforts to change the organic act, they have failed in 
every instance to accomplish its utter downfall and destruction, 
and I think it ought not to be disturbed now. 

I am very glad indeed to see that one of the members of 
this joint select commission, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Savutssuryr], was in utter disagreement with the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia and the distinguished Senator 
from California on this subject. 

Let me as briefly as possible review the history of the Dis- 
trict, its government, and the conditions which prevail under 
the act of 1878, and the results likely to follow from the pro- 
posed change. 

Under its constitutional authority and responsibility Con- 
gress is vested with exclusive jurisdiction over the 10 miles 
square set apart as the seat of Government of the United 
States. In the exercise of that authority and the discharge of 
that responsibility Congress has been called upon from time to 
time to consider the matter of District government and to de- 
termine the manner in which the municipal organization shall 
be maintained. For many years, however, that duty was neg- 
lected and the District was permitted to develop municipally 
and as a community with but little attention from the United 
States and with less assistance. Definitely restricted in area 
by the original act of creation out of soil given by two States, 
and subsequently reduced in area by the retrocession to Vir- 
ginia, the District has never had before it the possibility of 
growth into a great commercial or industrial center. It has, 
indeed, been kept by deliberate policy from growth in that 
direction and is now regarded permanently as a place for the 
maintenance exclusively of the business of government, with 
incidental municipal organization for the care of the community 
thus created. 

It is not to be said that Congress has discharged its duty 
toward its ward, the District of Columbia, in full conscientious- 
ness. It has left it neglected during long periods and has, in 
the moments of attention, treated it at times harshly and with 
a singular injustice and inability to realize the needs and 
rights of the voteless citizens intrusted to its care. In 1878, 
after a long procedure of inquiry, which was the climax of 
decades of congressional inattention and indifference, . resulting 
in the virtual bankruptcy of the District, Congress passed an 

act which placed upon the United States the burden of one 
half of the expenses of the National Capital municipality and 
the other half upon the taxpayers of the District. 

The inquiry which led to the act of 1878, which has come 
to be known as the organic act, was exhaustively conducted by 
Members of the House and Senate in a practical effort to secure 
the most equitable and workable method of providing for the 
development of Washington the city as well as Washington the 
Capital. Experiments had been tried which had proved failures. 
It was plain that the municipal administration could not be 
maintained upon the old basis of corporations and levy courts 
or upon the later basis of the territorial government. 

It is, of course, within the power of Congress to amend or 
repeal any enactment. Nothing in our system of government 
is fixed beyond the possibility of change. Eve the Constitution 
of the United States itself can be amended by one of two 
processes, and it has been several times so amended by the 
invocation of one of those processes. But every change is at- 
tended with formalities, with ample notice, with care that the 
change is not hastily effected. When the organic act of the 
District of Columbia was adopted in 1878 it was recognized by 
the District and viewed by Congress as, in a way, a con- 
stitution; in a way, I may say, of a guaranty of future rela- 
tionship and obligation, not to be lightly amended or changed, 
not to be modified by indirection, but to be observed in good 
faith and with strictness in its essentials so that from year to 
year, from decade to decade the District would know what was 
expected of it, and what it might expect from the United States 
save in the mere details of legislative enactments. 

Although from time to time after the enactment of 1878 
there were protests by Members of both Houses, it was viewed 
generally as equitable, as practicable, and most of all as assur- 
ing for the first time in the history of the District the proper 
development of the seat of government as a Capital worthy 
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of the United States and befitting its dignity among the nations 
of the world. No one can hold that Washington did not pros- 
per as a community under the organic act. It was intended that 
it should prosper, that its people should be relieved of the 
burden of hopeless indebtedness, should be given the benefit of 
public improvements adequately financed, should enjoy munici- 
pal life. It was intended that Washington should become more 
attractive, that it should be lifted from the slough into which 
it had fallen as a result of long years of neglect and haphazard 
improvements, and inadequate provision of the bare necessities 
of municipal life. i 

The organic act was a great success. Had it been designed 
by Congress as n temporary expedient, however, it may be 
questioned whether it would have been so successful. With 
permanency as the foundation after years of transitions the 
District grew from its own impulses, grew in the spirit and in 
the flesh, expanded beyond its boundaries, became a live munici- 
pality. Had there been a time limit on the organic act, ex- 
pressed or implied or reserved, that growth would never have 
occurred. Washington went forward in good faith, confident 
that Congress in equal good faith would not destroy or change 
the basis of its new development. 

And the course of Congress during over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, nearly a third of a century, justified the belief that the 
act of 1878 was in truth organic, that it was a foundation, that 
it was not an expedient or an experiment. Now and again 
efforts were made to evade the Federal obligation of equal 
sharing of the District’s cost of maintenance, but in the main 
these efforts were always defented and the organic act was 
recognized until a very recent time as a fixed equity for a 
change in which there was no reason and no necessity. 

It would have been infinitely better if 10 years ago, when 
these efforts began to be made in one form and another, Con- 
gress had deliberately referred the matter to some commission, 
as it did in the seventies, to ascertain whether the relationship 
established in 1878 was equitable still, whether the 50 per cent 
payments by the United States were still necessary or desirable, 
whether the District should pay more than half of the cost or 
less in view of the change of conditions since the organic act 
was adopted. - 

That conditions to-day are greatly different from those that 
prevailed when the organic act was passed is evidenced at a 
single glance at the Washington which lies around this building. 
The changes have been physical, social, economic, and political. 
Washington has become a city of permanent homes. It has be- 
come a great social, artistic, and literary center. It has grown 
to be one of the great convention cities of the country. It has 
not grown in business save as it has needed to grow to care 
for its own necessities. It has become infinitely more com- 
fortable, more agreeable, more secure. It is healthier, It has 
grown in beauty. 

These changes are the result of the equity underlying the act 
of 1878, the equity of equal financial responsibility, the equity 
of congressional interest. The United States has done much on 
its own account toward making Washington attractive and 
dignified and giving it a world-wide prestige. But the people 
of Washington have done no less. They have built beautiful 
homes, have done their share of improvements, have given lands 
for street extensions, haye invested their money wisely and 
effectively, and have become as never before a community of 
higlnly developed public spirit. It is to me a marvel that with- 
out political rights, with no outlet for the expression of their 
views save their own neighborhood associations, with no rep- 
resentatives to speak for them before their legislature save 
those who volunteer this difficult service, with no voice in the 
selection of their rulers, and barred by a foolish law of appor- 
tionment from employment in the Government of the United 
States, the people of Washington have done so well and are 
to-day such splendid examples of American citizenship. 

Mr. President, here let me say that some time ago I intro- 
duced in the Senate a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States so as to permit the peopie of the District 
to have representation in Congress. It is the only government 
in the civilized world that is taxed without any representation. 
As yet nothing has come of this effort in behalf of this splendid 
and typically American citizenship. 

Although the organic act has been maintained for all these 
years as the guiding principle in the treatment of the District 
by Congress, there has been an increasing disposition for some 
time to disregard it, to nullify it by indirection. These efforts 
have persisted for more than a decade, culminating in the action 
of the last session. Meanwhile the essential factor of this 
relationship between the District and the Government—the 
equal division of cost of capital maintenance—has been disre- 
garded now and again, 


Under a strict observance of the or- 


ganic act a surplus of District tax money is impossible, as 
according to the act of 1878 the District supposedly raises only 
so much by taxation as is necessary to meet half the cost of 
the estimated expenses. Actually, as a matter of practice, the 
appropriations have been made on the basis of the estimated 
revenues, but.even under that system there should never be a 
surplus of District tax revenues. Nevertheless, occasionally 
Congress has failed to appropriate a sum equal to twice the 
amount of the District's revenues, thus leaving a surplus of 
loeal tax funds unmatched by Federal dollars. This process, 
continued for several years, resulted in the accumulation of a 
large amount of unused District money, which, in equity, should 
haye been appropriated for some needed public work on the 
half-and-half basis. Instead, however, of doing this, Congress 
took this surplus and applied it to the payment, exclusively out 
of District revenues, of a large share of the cost of making a 
great aqueduct extension. It also took a considerable sum of 
this surplus and applied it to the cost of entertaining the Grand 
Army of the Republic on the occasion of its encampment here in 
1893, without an equal sum of Federal money. 

These inequities were never justified by any condition of the 
Federal Treasury. Congress yielded to a temptation presented 
by the spectacle of a large sum of District tax money lying idle 
in the Treasury. 

The distinguished Senator from West Virginia complained a 
while ago that the District is the Mecca to which the eyes of the 
wealthy turn, and that it is a place to which this class come in 
order that they may escape taxation, particularly on intangible 
property. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. [If the joint select committee had de- 
vised some system, not through the repeal and destruction of this 
organic act but to reach and assess property that it is charged is 
brought here to escape taxation, they would have done not only 
the District good but the National Government as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to say to the Senator that I did not 
make exactly the statement he attributes to me. I said it had 
been charged that this was the home of the tax dodger. I did 
not say that we said that in our report, and that T thought that 
myself. I distinctly stated, as the report will show, that we did 
not propose to tax intangible property. I made no such criti- 
cism. 

I want to say to the Senator in regard to the inequitable thing 
he speaks of regarding the management and the improvement 
of streets having one rule for what we might call the rural part 
of the city and another for that part which is in the business 
and residential section. Certainly, the plan by which the Goy- 
ernment shall take all that upon its shoulders and relieve prop- 
erty of individuals entirely would be preferable. The report of 
the committee contemplates that the individual shall have noth- 
ing to do with pavements and improvements, but that all of it 
shall be done, as it should be done, in our opinion, out of the 
Publie Treasury. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand the full purport of the 
report of the joint committee; I studied it with a good deal of 
interest and followed the proceedings of the committee; but I 
predict, Mr. President, that if the Congress adopts the recom- 
mendatious of the committee, appropriations will never be large 
enough to do more than provide for the actual and necessary 
expenses of the District, and the matter of making Washington 
what it ought to be, the most beautiful Capital in the world, will 
be entirely neglected. Congress will not appropriate money in 
excess of the taxes paid into the Treasury. Even now, although 
the general average is fifty-fifty,.for many years Congress did 
not appropriate 50 per cent, and sometimes provided for barely 
enough to defray the expenses of the Government. 

During the recent period of insidious attacks upon the organic 
act a disposition has prevailed to put more and more items upon 
the whole-cost basis; that is, to force the District here and 
there to bear the full burden of maintenance. This was done in 
the case of the playgrounds, which are as much a part of the 
municipal system as the schools, the police, the fire department, 
or the health service. 

It is urged by those who contend against the continuation of 
the organic act that under it the District has become an under- 
taxed community. For a long time this charge was made in 
the course of debates on the District bill and other measures, 
but was not effectively refuted on the floor of Congress, although 
statistics were being published in Washington repeatedly demon- 
strating its fallacy. 

Mr. President, I am a small property owner here, but I want 
to say that the assessment rate and the taxes are as high as 
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they are in the progressive and growing.city of Portland, Oreg., 
where the people are forging ahead and beautifying the city 


from local taxation. Every foot of property is subject to tax- 
ation except a few exemptions made by law. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The Senator has very wisely said that 
there is great danger that adequate appropriations will not be 
made for the upbuilding and beautilication of the city of Wash- 
ington. The Senator has spoken truthfully. I have been trying 
for 25 or 26 years to do wiat I could for Washington, for the 
betterment of the citizens, and for the beautification of the city. 
It just occurs to me at this moment that twice, if not three 
times, I have been instrumental in passing a bill through the 
Senate, having introduced it myself, for the establishment of a 
home for the feeble-minded in the District of Columbia, some- 
thing that every State in the Union has, but it has had no con- 
sideration elsewhere. I was instrumental in getting a bill 
through for an inebriate asylum in the District of Columbia, but 
it fell by the wayside. I have been struggling for a great many 
years to get a decent municipal hospital, but we have not got 
it yet. I have taken great interest in a municipal lodging 
house. The one we have here would be a disgrace to any com- 
munity on the face of the earth. I have been interested in a 
great many other improvements, but we do not get them. The 
Senate passes appropriations for them, but they fail. 

The Senator from California [Mr. Works] to-day spoke of the 
alleys of the District of Columbia. We have done what we 
could in that direction, but we do not get sufficient appropria- 
tious to clean them up. So I say to the Senator that he is utter- 
ing words of truth and wisdom when he says that what we want 
is a more liberal policy on the part of the Government toward 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I do not think there 
is any question about that; and I want to say to the Senate 
that I ean verify the statement which the Senator from New 
Hampshire makes with reference to his efforts in behalf of this 
District. I am glad, indeed, that he has called attention to 
these things, because in the wild and woolly West” we treat 
diseased animals with more consideration and more humanity 
than the poor and unfortunate of the human family are treated 
in this the Capital of the Nation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I might have added that 
for 10 years I advocated the establishment—and other Senators 
also did so—of a tuberculosis hospital. We have it now, but 
it took us a good while to get it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is true, Mr. President. It may 
be that Congress does not mean to be niggardly on these sub- 
jects, but, like the Senator from New Hampshire, since I have 
been here I have taken very great interest in the affairs of the 
District. I have visited some of its eleemosynary institutions 
and its hospitals. Less than a week ago I visited a hospital in 
the eastern section of the city that pretends to be supported by 
thé Congress of the United States—— 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is a disgrace. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a disgrace to a civilized people, 
and particularly to the Capital of the Nation. Mr. President, 
in that place are to be found men, women, and children, black 
and white, and of different nationalities, crowded into old and 
out-of-date structures, so poorly equipped as not to protect the 
inmates from the inclemencies of the weather or against insect 
life, the bearers of every form of infection and disease. 

I say it may not be niggardliness on the part of Congress, but 
sure it is that Congress does not take enough interest in the 
subject to go and advise itself about the conditions which exist 
here. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course it is very pleasant to have the 
members of the Appropriations Committee hand bouquets to 
one another on the floor of the Senate and criticize the rest 
of us for not making liberal appropriations 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I am not criticizing the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. But I want to say now we may get this 
proposition agreed to by unanimous consent if the Committee 
on Appropriations has struck a liberal attitude in its history and 
if they want to do what the joint committee has recommended 
let them go on with their appropriations; but what I do not 
understand and what I shouid like to have the Senator explain 
is how he has gotten himself worked up to a position where he 
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can see that we can remedy these things any better under a 
fiction than we can by ourselves getting down on the ground 
and admitting the facts? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, the Senator keeps 
talking about a fiction, an attitude of mind. The organic act is 
a fact; it is an act of Congress passed in 1878 and which has 
been construed by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
being “a constitution for the District of Columbia "—a perma- 
nent form of government. 

I am not criticizing the Senator from West Virginia; I am 
criticizing Congress because it does not do its whole duty toward 
the District. The Senate committee are frequently liberal, but 
the Senator knows the difficulties they have about getting ap- 
propriations through both Houses. 

The suggestion has been made here that the distinguished 
chairman of this committee has been looking after the larger 
interests. If Senators will take the trouble to examine the bill, 
they will find that many of the increases in the bill have been 
in behalf of the moderately paid employee who does not get 
enough to live on. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Does not the Senator from Oregon think 
that it shows rather a dereliction of duty on the part of officers 
in charge of the government of this city in not calling attention 
to the sad condition of the hospital which the Senator has just 
described, and which, I agree with him, is 2 disgrace to the 
civilization of the country? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Even when estimates are made Con- 
gress fails to allow for them, but, on the contrary, reduces the 
appropriations far below the estimates. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, we have more than 
once put into our bill an appropriation for a hospital here for 
municipal purposes, and it has been taken out; we could not 
carry the appropriation through. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I confess this is the first 
time I have ever heard that neglect mentioned on the floor of the 
Senate since I came here. The Senator from Oregon and I have 
talked about this matter privately, but this is the first time that 
I have heard the attention of Congress called to the condition 
of that hospital, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have referred to the matter on the 
floor of the Senate once before, and I am again calling attention 
to these conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, during the con- 
sideration of the last District of Columbia appropriation bill, I 
myself called attention to this hospital, and I then pronounced it 
as a disgrace to the city of Washington. 

Mr. VARDAMAN., I desire to say that I shall be glad at any 
time to vote any amount of money which may he necessary for 
the improvement of the character of that hospital. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I want it understood 
that I am not criticizing the men who have these institutions 
in charge. They do the very best they can with the money 
that Congress allows them, and they are sometimes compelled 
to create small deficiencies, but, as a rule, they are afraid to do 
that. I merely invite Senators to visit these places and see 
for themselves. I am calling attention to the delinquencies of 
Congress, and I predict that, if the proposition urged by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Camron] becomes the law, 
those people will be worse off next year than they are this year, 
and that Congress will not make the appropriation necessary to 
meet the conditions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was the item for the hospital in the esti- 
mate sent in by the commissioners? The committee acted upon 
the estimate sent in by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and if it has not been provided does not the fault 
lie at the feet of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not entirely. I think Congress, in 
the first instance, is responsible. Congress holds the purse 
strings, and even when the appropriations are increased in the 
Senate they are usually reduced in conference. I ask the 
chairman of the committee How much does the Senate bill in- 
crease the appropriations as the bill came to us from the 
House? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It increases the amount carried 
by the House bill about $3,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Three million dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, the estimates which came to Congress through the regular 
channels for the District of Columbia this year amounted to 
$15,476,676.34. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
as it came to the Senate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. As the bill came to the Senate it carried 
$11,931,817.24, nearly $4,000,000 less than the estimates. The 
Senate committee has increased the amount to $14,952,002.96, 
or about $500,000 less than the estimates. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That answers the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. The bill comes to the Senate carry- 
ing $11,931,817.34, when the estimates were $15,476,676.34, 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I asked the Senator was whether the 
hospital had been estimated for. When an estimate is made and 
sent to the committee, the committee usually follow the es- 
timate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It has been estimated for. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator asked the question if 
the Commissioners of the District were not responsible for this 
neglect. I say no. They came to Congress this year with 
estimates of $15,000,000, and they got two-thirds of that amount 
in the House, while the Senate increases it not quite up to the 
estimate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was asking the Senator in reference to 
this particular hospital. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Les. 

Mr, SAULSBURY. If the Senator will yield for n state- 
ment, the point he is bringing up shows very strongly how the 
law in relation to the conduct of District affairs might be im- 
proved very greatly. I do not think that any fault can be 
charged against the District Commissioners, for the reason that 
they are limited in their estimates to double the amount that is 
raised by taxation; and, even when so limited, when they 
come to Congress they do not secure all they estimate for. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. So that the taxing laws of this District 
undoubtedly need very great modification, because there should 
be lodged somewhere in somebody other than the assessor a 
discretion in tax matters. At present there is a positive rule 
that property shall be assessed at a valuation of two-thirds; 
and, in fact, in regard to the raising of funds in the District 
there is no discretion anywhere which may enable it to raise 
money for the needs of the District as those needs arise. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I appreciate what the 
Senator says; and I am not criticizing the District Commis- 
sioners or any other city official. Their power and authority 
are limited. My criticism is directed to Congress and not to 
any particular individual. I say that Congress does not treat 
the unfortunates of the District of Columbia as humanely as 
most of the States treat the brute creation. That is a pretty 
broad statement to make, but I say that is true because I know 
from actual observation. 

Mr. President, I say to you without fear of contradiction, 
that the patients in the Washington Asylum are not housed as 
well as the cows kept at the insane asylum of the State of 
Oregon, for the use of the patients at that institution. These 
latter are housed in modern barns, with screens to keep out the 
flies and other insects, and with running water and other up- 
to-date appliances. I was led to digress from what I had in 
mind by the suggestion of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and I am glad that he called attention to the matters sug- 
gested by him, and I hope Members of the Senate will visit 
these institutions and verify what has been said on the subject. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, in response to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman], I will say that I have 
on a great many occasions called attention in the debates in the 
Senate to that wretched institution which we call a municipal 
hospital in Washington. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. And tried to secure an appropriation 
to remedy the condition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Now, Mr. President, if we revert to 
the system that the Senator from West Virginia proposes, the 
conditions will be even worse than they are now. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am not asking the question 
I am about to ask in any spirit of criticism, but for informa- 
tion. As I understand the situation, Congress can not appro- 
priate more than the District Commissioners estimate for; that 
is, Congress ean not directly impose a tax upon the property 
in the District. That property is assessed by the assessor and 
the amount to be obtained from that assessment, plus an equal 
amount to be contributed by the Government, is the 
limit of what the commissioners, who are the ones who make 
the estimate, can estimate for; but Congress can not of its own 
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volition by an appropriation in excess of that impose any addi- 
PODAT agi ip e I ask whether that is not the 
case 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think not. I think that Congress is 
limited in its appropriations to 50 per cent of the amount of 
the estimates approved by them, the remaining 50 per cent of 
such approved estimates to be levied and assessed upon the 
taxable property of the District. 

Mr. CLAPP. In other words, the Senate could not now go 
ahead and add $2,000,000 more, say, for hospitals and schools, 
having already reached in the bill reported by the committee the 
limit under the present assessment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I do not know that they have done 
that. I have not examined the estimates critically or the 
assessment roll for the current year. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that Congress does not appropriate in excess of the esti- 
mates that are made, The Senate committee has recommended 
$3,000,000 additional, thus approximating the estimates made 
by the commissioners. 

Mr, CLAPP. I understand that; but I am trying to get at 
the fault here. Under the present system, as outlined by the 
Senator from West Virginia this afternoon, the assessor is bound 
by certain rules in making the assessment. The assessment, of 
course, is the basis of the tax and is the basis also of the appro- 
priations. Consequently, no matter how deplorable the condi- 
tions at the hospital may be, until we get some system under 
which other than by action of the assessor, bound as he is auto- 
matically by law, Congress can apply the remedy by additional 
appropriations, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. On several occasions an appro- 
priation for this hospital has been put in the bill in the Senate 
and subsequently stricken out. 

Mr. CLAPP. I am speaking of the condition that the Senator 
from Oregon has described. He says, very properly, that the 
District authorities are not to blame. That is undoubtedly true; 
but, on the other hand, it seems to me that a system exists here 
under which Congress is also limited. There is the evil that 
ought to be remedied. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The fault lies largely in the inaction 
of Congress. It does not appropriate to the limit. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If Congress would go up to the 
limit of appropriations which it might make for the District, 
there would be a healthy condition. 

Mr. CLAPP. In this bill we approach the limit, do we not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. For this year we nearly approach it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That can not be said to be so 
as yet, for, in the first place, we do not know what will happen 
when the bill gets into conference. 

Mr. CLAPP. But assuming that the larger amount will be 
granted in conference? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Then we will come up to within 
about $500,000 of the estimate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. But we do not know what will 
be taken out before the bill finally becomes a law. In other 
years appropriations have been made by the Senate committee, 
from which they have been compelled to recede. 

Mr. CLAPP. Now, if the Senator should discover to-day 
some need in the District of Columbia that required an addi- 
tional million dollars, the hands of the Senate would be tied, 
as I understand? 5 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is that quite so? 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; it is not entirely correct to say 
that. I have stated the rule of apportionment as between Con- 
Sis ama the revenue derived from taxing the property of the 

ct. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then there is a condition here under which it 
may be that neither the District nor the Congress is to blame, 
but the fault lies with the condition, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator, how- 
ever, that local taxes could be increased if it were necessary, 
and then, of course, under the present law the appropriations 
could be increased. 

Mr. CLAPP. But Congress could not enforce such an in- 
crease. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The rate of taxation could be in- 
creased in the District. The tax rate now is a dollar a half 
a hundred. That could be made higher. 

Mr. CLAPP. After the assessment has been made? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. No; not after the assessment has 
been made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Let me ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee this question: The commissioners having estimated 
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$15,000,000, suppose Congress wanted to appropriate $8,000,000 
as the contribution of the General Government, which would be 
more than half of the reyenues raised in the District, is there 
anything in the law that would prevent Congress from appro- 
priating more than one-half of the expenses of the District? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; except that Congress would be appropriat- 
ing more than its share, more than half. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; that is true. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, Congress has in the past ap- 
propriated more than the share as a debt against the District, 
which is paid back to the Government, I think, at the rate of 
2 per cent. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The law now governing the matter is 
contained in the act of 1878. That act was passed, containing 
the following legislative provision: 

To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates 
That is, the estimates made by the officers of the District— 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimate shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable property and privileges in said District other 
than the property ot the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Now, Mr. President, continuing after this digression—which 
I assure you I did not intend—speaking again of the charge of 
underassessment upon the citizens of the District, permit me 
to say that for a long time this charge was made in the course 
of debates on the District bill and other measures, but was not 
effectively refuted on the floor of Congress, although statistics 
were being published in Washington repeatedly demonstrating 
its fallacy. The result of this iteration was that it came ac- 
tually to be believed in some quarters that the effect of the 
half-and-half system was to absolve the people of the District 
from taxation to such an extent that they had become mendi- 
cants upon the Federal bounty. When the matter was consid- 
ered by the joint select committee named at the last session of 
Congress, however, abundant proof was brought forward by 
representatives of the citizens to show its complete lack of 
foundation. ‘The joint committee’s report shows on the face 
of it, in its conclusions, that the citizens here are taxed at 
reasonable rates. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That is what it says. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; it says so in express terms. So 
that from the charge that the District people here were men- 
dicants before Congress the report of the committee absolves 
them, and shows that they are taxed about as are the people 
in other cities of the same size. 

The only way to measure taxation comparatively is by per 
capita tax payments; that is, the amount of money which the 
average citizen pays in taxes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHILTON. I know the Senator does not want to mis- 
quote the report. The statement which was made expressly con- 
fines it to the tax upon real estate. I read it this morning. 
It does not pretend to decide this moot question that originated 
all of this talk about intangible property. It simply says that 
the taxes upon real estate are about fair, about reasonable, 
as compared with cities with which this city should be compared 
in making that kind of an estimate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I happened to be a mem- 
ber of that committee, and I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from West Virginia, is quite wrong in say- 
ing that that refers to real estate. If the Senator from Oregon 
will permit me, I will refer to two lines of this report, which 
will show that he is mistaken. 

Mr. CHILTON. What page? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. On page 12. The committee says: 

We would therefore recommend that the people of Washington pay 
a tax comparable in assessment rate and amount to that tax paid by 
the residents of other cities similar in population and location to the 
city of Washington. 

This, we belleve, is eminently fair, and there should be no greater 
exaction in taxation from the people of the District of Columbia. 
And that, they say, the people of the District have done in their 
$16 per capita rate. 

Mr. CHILTON, If the Senator will look at page 8, which I 
have already put in the Recorp—I do not want to do so again— 
that all fits in with the recommendation of the committee and 
with the statement that this only relates to the tax upon real 
estate; that is all. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Assuming, however, that that is cor- 


rect, the general conclusion of the committee was that, leaving 
out of consideration a lot of property that ought to be brought 
under the taxing power, still the people of the District are 
reasonably taxed. Now, I repeat that this committee would 
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have erected a monument to themselves if they had suggested 
some system for bringing within the taxing power this property 
which they say escapes taxation. It would not only relieve 
the citizens of the District who now pay taxes, but it would 
relieve the Government of the United States from an additional 
burden and so lower the appropriation made by Congress. 

The committee in its report says: 

The subjects of taxation in Washington differ somewhat from those 
of many other American cities. Here, for instance, intangible personal 
property is not a subject of taxation, and taxes on franchises and 
earnings of public-service corporations are not classed as personal taxes. 

Why did not the committee bring in some system for reaching 
this class of property that they say is escaping taxation instead 
of suggesting that a well-tried plan of 38 years should be 
abandoned and a new system attempted? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. While the Senator says he is not criticizing, 
yet he does ask, with a vigor which implies criticism, that the 
committee should haye proposed something to the Congress. If 
he will look at the resolution appointing the committee, he will 
find that the sole purpose of the appointment of the committee 
was to ascertain what was a just proportion of the burdens of 
government to be borne by the property of the District and 
the proportion to be borne by the Government. We had no 
power to go further. That would have been overstepping the 
bounds of the commitment which we had. 

Mr. President, I want to answer what the Senator is saying 
about that. We found many other things which should be said 
in favor of the people of the District. For instance, we found 
that the number of property holders here who pay taxes is com- 
paratively small; in other words, that a large proportion of the 
people here do not pay taxes, and for that reason the per capita 
estimate that is given here is really complimentary to the people 
of the District who do pay taxes. Nobody is criticizing the tax- 
payers of the city, and in all that the Senator says as to the needs 
of the city and the duty of Congress we concur, and the report 
so shows. But we are still up to the question, How are you 
going to remedy it, and what difference does this fiction of half- 
and-half make? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I concede the limitation 
upon the powers of the joint select committee, but the commit- 
tee had it in its power to make some very valuable suggestions 
there as to the way to reach the tax dodgers. They did make 
some suggestions. They did not have power to do that much, 
but they did make some; but they did not make the right kind of 
suggestions to meet the difficulties which they point out in their 
report. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I want to say that I do not enjoy occupy- 
ing the position of the“ innocent bystander ” who is getting shot 
in this matter. I do think the Senator from Oregon is criticizing 
the committee, and is criticizing it unjustly. I would not have 
signed this report had it recommended the abolition of the half- 
and-half system until the committee had proposed some different 
method of assessment and collection of taxes and appropriation 
by Congress. That committee did no such thing. 

The only thing that the committee said which can be con- 
strued into a recommendation of its abolition is that it need 
not be continued. That need, in my judgment, will exist until 
a better system of appropriation is devised. 

I think the criticism of the Senator from Oregon, had we been 
charged with the duty of proposing some other than the present 
system, would be a perfectly good criticism of the committee. 
We were not, however, charged with that duty. It may be that 
we should have asked for authority to bring in a bili of that 
sort, proposing such changes as we thought would better the 
conditions in this city ; but we did not do it, as that would have 
necessitated asking for additional power. Now, we might pos- 
sibly have prought it in and then asked that it be considered. 
I should have been very glad for myself, as one member of the 
committee, to do that; but if this report had said that the half- 
and-half system should be abolished until some better system 
was proposed, I would not have signed it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am glad to have the Senator say 
that he is opposed to the repeal of the half-and-half principle, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yleld 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. CHILTON. The statement of the Senator from Delaware, 
it seems to me, makes it proper to make a correction at that 
point. I can not see how anyone can say that this committee 
did not specifically and affirmatively make another recommenda- 
tion to the Congress. It is inexplicable to me howanyone can read 
this report and then charge the committee not only with having 
recommended against the half-and-half plan but with failure 
to recommend something specifically and SETS to take 
its place. 

If the Senator will pardon me for just a word, there never 
nas been a time when there has been any act of Congress upon 
the statute books which the next Congress could not repeal; 
there is not now and there can not be any under the present 
Constitution. We recommend that we do what? That in- 
stead of taking the plan—it is not a system—instead of taking 
the old plan of Congress, adopted in 1878, of appropriating 
half-and-half, so to speak, that hereafter Congress shall fix 
definitely what the people of the District shall be taxed, and 
that the Government shall pay all of the balance, whether it is 
four-fifths, two-thirds, five-sixths, or one-half. That is what 
we adopted, and we especially recommended it. It takes no sys- 
tem. It takes no act of Congress, It can be done in this appro- 
priation bill. It does not require any report of a committee. 
We are talking about something that we know we can do right 
in this appropriation bill, because that is the way it always has 
been. done in the past. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I coneede that Con- 
gress can do as it sees fit in the matter of legislation affecting 
the District. The question is as to the wisdom of changing 
the organic act of 1878. I think it unwise. 

I am advised by people who live here, and who know what 
they are talking about, that since this agitation for the repeal 
of the half-and-half plan, properties have depreciated in value. 
In other words, it has been accepted as a sort of a constitution 
for the District. Values have adjusted themselves around it. 
People have gone ahead and invested, and relied upon the good 
faith of the Government to keep their part of the contract, 
believing this to be a permanent form of government; and yet 
this constant agitation on the subject unsettles values. Men 
do not know what to do. They do not know what their taxes 
may be next year. They are afraid to invest; and, Mr. President, 
once for all, any proposition to change the half-and-half plan 
ought to be so overwhelmingly voted down at this time that it 
will never be brought up again. 

Now, speaking about this charge of undervaluation again, the 
per capita tax levy, the amount paid by the average citizen, is a 
composite of the tax rate and the assessment. If the assess- 
ment and the rate are low, the tax levy will be low. If the 
assessment is high and the rate is low, the tax levy will be aver- 
age; and just so. if the tax rate is high and the assessment is low; 
whereas if the assessment is high and the rate is high, the tax 
levy will be high. That is an economic fact. In order to. find 
out whether the people of Washington pay much or little in 
taxes it is necessary to combine the rate and the assessment, 
bringing everything to the same standard. When this is done 
it appears conclusively that Washington is not undertaxed. 
On the contrary, it is highly taxed. The participation of the 
Government in capital maintenance, theoretically on the half- 
and-half basis, hus not relieved the average Washingtonian from 
any share of the tax burden which, as an average American, 
he ought to pay. In 1913, the last year for which comparative 
figures are obtainable, the District’s per capita property tax 
was $16. It was exceeded by only 42 out of 198 cities having 
more than 30,000 population, while in 158 of those cities the 
per capita tax was smaller. It was smaller in Baltimore, in 
Richmond, in New Orleans, Indianapolis, and Louisville, for 
instance. Even in wealthy Chicago it was exceeded by only 60 
cents, and in Cleveland by only 9 cents. A study of the taxation 
figures presented to the joint select committee leaves the un- 
avoidable conclusion, instead of being an undertaxed community, 
it is highly taxed. And there is a reason for it, Mr, President, 
All you have to do is to go down here on the Mall and walk from 
one end of it to the other and see the magnificent properties 
there that are absolutely exempted from taxation. If the Gov- 
ernment properties in this city—and I have read the statements 
here us to the value of the properties of the United States in 
the District of Columbia—were assessed at their just valuation, 
there is not any question but that the United States would pay 
as much as half, if not more than that, toward the support of 
the District. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that in 1914 the valuation of the property of the Govern- 


ment was $396,000,000, as against about $392,000,000 for the prop- 


erty of the citizens of the District of Columbia. In other words, 


the Government property was valued at $4,000,000 more than the 
property of the citizens of the District of Columbia, showing that 
the half-and-half plan is not unjust to the Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is the reason, Mr. President, why 
there is no justice in interfering with the fifty-fifty provision of 
the organic act. If any change is to be made, the Government 
of the United States ought to pay more. The most valuable 
properties in the city of Washington are owned by the United 
States, and they are exempted from taxation. 

Much has been made in the attacks upon the organic act of 
inequalities of assessment in this city. It is probably true that 
there are inequalities. They are acknowledged frankly by the 
citizens who have endeavored to maintain the half-and-half 
system by means of their public-spirited labors before Congress. 
They are an inevitable result of our taxation methods. They 
exist everywhere, in the cities of all the States represented in 
this body. Every Senator here knows that in his own home 
town there are assessment inequalities. Until you get super- 
human tax assessors you will have these inequalities. They are 
no worse in Washington than elsewhere. 

Further, Mr. President, many of the citizens of this District 
hesitate to come up before the committees of Congress. They 
hesitate to confer with the individual Congressmen or to talk 
to them about their needs. I do not know why it is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it is so in every capital city. I think it is unfortunate 
that there is a sort of chasm between Congress and the citizens 
of the District, speaking, of course, in a general way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Myr. President, will the Senator 8 me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Certainly; 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think it is that. I think the Senator 
himself, if he were a resident of this District, would be loath 
to hang around and try to importune men that he knew were 
busy. ‘There is a natural hesitation which the Senator would 
feel himself if he were a citizen of the District. Not having 
been a Member of the Senate, not possessing the privilege of 
the floor, he would hesitate to come up here to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not claiming that the citizens 
should feel that way. 

Mr. CLAPP. Oh, no. I know the Senator is not. He is 
referring to a condition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a condition that exists. It is 
a mental attitude, as the Senator from West Virginia says. 

One of the leading opponents of the half-and-half system 
came forward early in the discussion, in testimony before a 
committee, and made the claim that if the District realty were 
properly assessed it would show a valuation in 1912 of 
$744,000,000, although im that year it was assessed for only 
$330,000,000. It is extraordinary how this statement persisted 
in commanding belief and consideration, although it was 
absurd up its face and would not stand analysis for a 
moment. It seems to have been at the bottom of all this per- 
sistent attack upon a system that has given the American: peo- 
ple a magnificent capital city of which they are to-day so 
proud. This grotesque claim of a true assessment value in 
Washington of $744,000,000 was completely shot to pieces in 
the course of the hearings before the joint select committee, 
and I am glad to say that it has never been seriously heard 
from since, although by a singular persistence, the idea of an 
under-taxed Washington, which was so effectively refuted dur- 
ing that hearing, has cropped out again in the course of a 
debate previously had upon this bill. 

Mr. President, I believe the testimony before this committee 
showed that the assessments varied from one-half to two-thirds 
of the cash value of the property. I venture to say that there 
is not a city in the United States where that same rule does 
not prevail. Not only does it prevail with reference to munici- 
pal property, but it prevails with reference to farm property. 
It is so in my State, and I think I may safely say it is true in 
nearly all the States. 

It was shown before the joint select committee that if Wash- 
ington, in truth, had real property actually worth $744,000,000 
upon a proper assessment it would raise in taxation from that 
source alone $11,160,000 and would thus raise from that single 
source more than was raised in that year of 1912 from both 
realty and personalty by such cities as Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, and New Orleans. It would have raised more 
from this single source than was raised from both realty and 
personalty by Minneapolis and Jersey City combined. That 
shows the absurdity of the contention. 

Illustrations might be multiplied, from the undisputed tes- 
timony given before the joint select committee, to show the 
eomplete absurdity of this claim of a true valuation in this 
District of $744,000,000 in 1912. It is needless to go further 
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than to say that the joint select committee accepted that tes- 
timony and declared that Washington was fairly taxed and in 
the main fairly assessed. The committee said: 

The annual ashin rodna 
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— of fhe nne h 3 but a small amount of the taxes 

ttee belleves pass 
1 7 pasti of what i should be the pro 
District of oe the payment of 
eis in hook 3 1 5 tor — — is a alr an received by the 

99 oF 1 of the District. 

This bill as it was passed by the House radically departed 
from the vital principle of the organic act, that of a fixed, de- 
pendable ratio of participation by the District and the United 
States in the maintenance of the Capital. It substituted a 
sliding scale of indeterminate contribution by the Federal 
Government. As the bill was it made appropriations 
on the basis of which the District would be paying about 70 
per cent and the United States about 30 per cent, roughly 

„ of the cost of capital maintenance. It would be 
infinitely better to declare in positive terms that henceforth 
the proportions should be seventy-thirty instead of 3 
than to leave the matter on the basis of the indeterminate shift. 
ing percentage. The indefinite contribution plan embodied in this 
bill as it came to the Senate is full of evil for the District, and 
is but a sorry discharge of duty by the constitutionally desig- 
nated District Legislature, the Congress of the United States. 
It deprives the Capital of the effective safeguard, afforded by 
the half-and-half plan, against excessive local taxation and of 
the guarantee of a substantial, annual contribution by the Nation 
toward the proper maintenance of the District. It furnishes no 
ground whatever for stimulating and enlarging the Nation’s 
sense of obligation toward the Capital. It was the plan, in 
truth, upon which Congress treated the District from 1800 to 
1878. Throughout that period the national obligation was 
primary, exclusive, and dominating as it is to-day. With full 
liberty to measure its obligation to the Capital in dollars and 
eontributing just what it pleased, it actually contributed little 
or nothing. The result of this fluctuating, indefinite plan was 
distress for Washington and shame. for both Washington and 
the Nation. 

In order to corroborate what I was saying, I only call atten- 
tion to the arguments of the men who participated 
in the organic act of 1878 in an effort to cure the evils that 
had grown up under former systems. 

It has been urged that the abandonment of the half-and-half 
plan in favor of indefinite contributions varying from year to 
year would have the effect of stimulating Capital development 
by the United States alone. There is no reason to believe this. 
There is no ground for assuming that what it is not compelled 
by its obligations to do the United States will do freely and 
generously when relieved of all obligations whatsoever. 

Under this bill as it stood when it reached the Senate the 
citizens of Washington would be deprived of the last vestige of 
participating and governing themselves which remains to them 
under the operations of the organic act, It virtually fixes the tax 
rate and governs the assessment and thereby mulcts the District 
in a certain sum of tax money and then sweeps that money into 
the Treasury of the United States to be classed as Federal 
funds and to be expended with just so much of additional 
revenue as one Congress after another may see fit to appropri- 
ate. It is the last word in taxation without representation. 

Why should the organie act be changed? What urgent reason 
is there for destroying that which has resulted in the Washing- 
ton of to-day, the Washington of which we, as American citi- 
zens, are proud; the Washington which is recognized as develop- 
ing into the most attractive city in the world? What urgent 
reason is there for making this change? None has been ad- 
vaneed. It has been shown that the half-and-half plan does 
not tend to a low taxation here. It has been shown that it has 
not cost the people of the country at large an appreciable penny 
to do the Nation’s part in Capital maintenance which the 
framers of the Constitution plainly recognized as part of the 
Federal responsibility. 

The real issue in this case is whether there should be a fixed 
or indeterminate sharing of the cost between the people of the 
District and the United States. 

From the point of view of the District taxpayer the inde- 
terminate system is a menace and he has reason to shrink from 
it with dread. Under it every dollar that can be wrung from 
him by an increased rate or increased assessment, or both, or by 
the imposition of new and strange forms of taxation, will have 
the effect of reducing the amount of money paid by the United 
States and the Federal contribution. It puts a premium upon 
increasing the District tax revenues, which are to be held, in the 


future as in the past, within the control of Congress. Even 
though the total amount expended for District maintenance 
should never be increased, the almost inevitable result of an in- 
determinate contribution system would be a gradual swelling of 
the volume of District tax revenues, an increase of the per 
capita tax burden upon the average Washingtonian. 

As the case stands under the half-and-half system, this matter 
of taxation operates under an automatic check, Every dollar 
raised from the District by taxation must be matched by a 
Federal dollar. As long as the organic act stands, Congress is 
prevented by national selfishness from greatly and inequitably 
increasing the local tax revenues lest they call for similarly 
increased sums from the Federal Treasury. And in this fact 
alone lies the guarantee of the unrepresented Washingtonian 
eee injustice at the hands of its irresponsible local legis- 
ation 

Mr. President, I for one feel a pride in the growth and de- 
velopment of this city, and shall live in the hope that in time to 
come it may at least equal the beauties of the capitals of Brazil 
and Argentina and other capitals of the world. I stand opposed 
to any change in a law that for 38 years has worked beneficially 
to the people of the city and the District. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think if Senators will read the 
first provision of the bill as it came from the House and then 
read the figures they will see what a great injustice is done in 
this new plan to the citizens of the District. I want to call the 
attention of the 9 to this House provision: 

That hereafter all a; opi riations made for the apport of the govern- 
3 of the District 8 lumbia, inclu all sums ropriated in 

eral appropriation act indicated to id ou ont 4 a ‘the District 
of r 0 umbia revenues except amounts to e interest and sinking 
fund on the funded debt of said Distric be d out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia to the extent that the same shall 
be sufficient therefor and the remainder out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

That is the provision that is sent here by the House. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate to the figures. 
The bill appropriates, as it came to the Senate, $11,662,000. The 
tax on the District of Columbia would raise from the people of 
this District $8,235,000. In other words, if the House provision 
is agreed to the citizens of the District of Columbia will pay of 
the $11,662,000, $8,235,000, while the General Government will pay 
only $3,396,000. 

Mr. WORKS. Is the Senator giving the figures under the bill 
as passed by the House? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am giving the figures under the bill as it 
came from the House. Later on I will give the figures under 
the bill as amended on the report of the Senate committee. I 
do this, if the Senator will excuse me for a minute, for the 
reason that the Senator from West Virginia said that this House 
provision carried out the plans recommended by the joint com- 
mittee. He also stated that it was fair. I want to ask the 
Senators here this afternoon if it is fair to compel the citizens 
of the District of Columbia to contribute $8,200,000 and to take 
froth the Federal Treasury only a little over $3,000,000? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to say that the provision of the House 
does not carry out the spirit and purpose of the report made by 
the committee as I understand it. I have never believed that 
the people of the District ought to be compelled to pay more than 
half the amount, even under the present system. My contention 
has been that the Government is not paying enough, instead of 
paying too much. Therefore the House provision does not meet 
with my approbation at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. I realized that; but I simply callt the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact because th e chairman of the joint 
committee, the Senator from West Virginia, does indorse the 
House plan, and is not, as I understand it, in favor of the propo- 
sition submitted by the Senator from California. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. This shows the vice of taking an individual 
instance without going to the principle. I never have said that. 
I said to the contrary, that I did not agree with the House as 
to the amount of some of the appropriations. I judge the prin- 
ciple was carried out, which is simply this, as the Senator from 
Oregon said: The important thing to the people of the District 
is to have certainty of taxation. The joint committee reported 
that they should be taxed a specific sum. I would rather have 
it even a little lower than the average that we have ascertained, 
and have fixed taxation, so that every property owner knows 
what he is to be taxed. Then whatever else is required, little 
or much, is to be paid by the General Government. 

That is the principle announced by the bill as by the 
House. Of course I do not agree with the division that happens 
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to be made, and I am here ready to help the Senator and the 
committee to rectify it, but the principle is ‘correct. The prin- 
ciple announced by the House makes that certainty of taxation 
which the Senator from Oregon says he wants. There should 
be certainty of taxation, and then you have the incentive to 
Congress to make the appropriations liberal and generous. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the measure as it came to us 
from the House carries out the principle advocated by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and shows that that can not be de- 
pended upon, The people of this District have been fearful all 
the time that Congress would not deal liberally with them. 
That is the trouble. Congress has not dealt liberally with the 
people of the Dtstrict of Columbia. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. Congress is constantly cutting down the esti- 
mates in behalf of the District which are submitted to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, let us see where we are. The Senator 
says the people are fearful that Congress will not be liberal. 
Then does he not admit, does he not know, that they want to 
hold the half-and-half plan to compel Congress to do something 
which Congress might not want to do? Is he in favor of that? 
Does he want them to hold the whip hand on the Congress of the 
United States to make the appropriation? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Congress of the United States always 
holds the whip hand. The people of the District can not be 
placed im a position where they would hold the whip hand. 
Congress holds the whip hand. I am in favor of carrying out 
this half-and-half plan until some definite plan that is better 
for the people and for the General Government can be suggestet 
and adopted as a law. 

5 No let us see what the result is in the Senate committee's 

ill. 
Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, first, I 
think the Senator has overstated the revenues of the District 
for the present year. If the Senator will turn to the report, he 
will find that it is $7,410,761.48. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will excuse me, I was reading 
from the bill as passed by the House and the House report. 
The House report says that the general reyenues of the District 
for the fiscal year 1917, it is estimated, will amount to $8,235,050. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a mistake in that; but, no mat- 
ter whether it is $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, the District of Colum- 
bia is a growing community and is being extended very rapidly. 
They raise approximately $8,000,000 this year. Suppose this 
new scheme goes into operation; 10 years from now they will 
raise $15,000,000. Is it beyond the bounds of reasonable possi- 
bility than an economical Congress may say that is enough to 
run the government without the General Government making 
a contribution? There is where the danger comes, and I do 
not wonder that the people of the District fear that probable 
result. ? 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘That is exactly the danger, and that shows the 
trend of Congress. Last year under the appropriation there 
was a surplus in the District of about $2,000,000. If the bill 
had been adopted as it came from the House, there would have 
been a surplus of some $4,000,000 this year. 

The bill as presented by the Senate committee appropriates 
$14,952,000. If the Senate conferees would happen to be suc- 
cessful and induce the House conferees to agree to all the 
amendments, yet the Government would not pay as much money 
as would be raised by the District of Columbia. 

I need not tell Members of this body how hard it is to get 
the House to agree to these various amendments. There is no 
one here who hopes that all the amendments put in by the Sen- 
ate will be retained; but this must be said for the Senate com- 
mittee: Every material amendment placed in the bill by the 
Senate committee is one that will result in benefit to the people 
of the District of Columbia. The Senate committee provided 
for new streets, new schoolhouses, new hospitals, better police 
service, better fire service, playgrounds for the children, and 
made appropriations that the District badly needs now. 

As was said, I think by the Senator from California, the ap- 
propriation could be greatly increased and many more million 
dollars spent each and every year in this District to the benefit 
of the people of the District. 

I do not care to take up much of the time of the Senate on 
this measure, but I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
this part of the report of the joint committee. If the half-and- 
half plan should be abandoned, I want to ask the chairman of 
the joint committee why it was that, on page 7 of this report, 
the joint committee recommend that the interest on the sinking 


fund shall be paid half and half? 
guage of the report: 

It is our opinion that the original intent, the understanding of Mem- 
bers of Congress, the unvarying practice of the e the provisions 
of the various laws of 8 the law definitely fixing the re- 
spective apportionment of payment, and, above all, the justice of the 
matter as affecting the General Government, the holders of the bonds, 
and the District of Columbia lead certainly to the conclusion that the 
interest on the funded debt be continued, to be paid 50 per cent from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia and 50 per cent by appropria- 
tion from the moneys of the United States. 


That is what the joint committee reported; and if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should pay half of the interest on the funded 
debt, why should it not be limited to half on the expenses of 
the General Government? The funded debt was created to pay 
the obligations of the District of Columbia for improvements 
that had not been paid for prior to the organic act. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the Senator has asked me a 
question, and in answer to it I will say that the part of the 
resolution appointing the joint committee required us to report 
upon the funded debt and what proportion of that debt both 
the District and the General Government should pay. I went 
into that subject because a controversy came up in another 
place about the liability of the Government upon that funded 
debt. We went bacx into all of the acts of Congress; we got 
the yarious appropriation bills and the different acts in which 
that was mentioned; and we came to the conclusion that, under 
law and under specific acts of Congress, the Government had 
bound itself to pay one-half of that indebtedness; that it was 
not right to regard it in any other way than that it was a part 
of the original contract, and we so reported; in other words, 
a condition arose—and that is the only case where there was 
any difficulty—and we reported the fact and reported that 
recommendation. 

If, however, the plan under the amendment of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] should be adopted, that would at 
once cause the assumption of all of the indebtedness by the Fed- 
eral Government. That is the only way in which you could 
negotiate the indebtedness.. The bonds could not have been sold 
originally but for the indorsement and the guaranty of the Fed- 
eral Government, to wit, that it would itself pay half of the 
indebtedness, and as trustee would see to it that half the reve- 
nues from the District of Columbia should be kept as a fund 
with which it should be paid. Of course, the Government is a 
guarantor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Notwithstanding the suggestion of the 
Senator from West Virginia that he has investigated this matter 
and found that the Government is held for one-half of this debt, 
and the court has decided likewise—— 

Mr. CHILTON. And there is no doubt the court decided 
right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, notwithstanding the findings of the 
commission and the decision of the court, the original bill offered 
in the House of Representatives placed that entire burden on the 
District of Columbia, but they found out better after a while. 

Mr. CHILTON. But the Senator from New Hampshire will 
recall that that never bothered this committee a particle. We 
have reported the exact condition and the exact legal status 
in regard to it. 

In justice, now, to the amendment of the Senator from 
California, I will say it disposes of that, and proposes that the 
Government shall assume the whole indebtedness or pay it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am not criticizing the com- 
mittee; I believe the committee has done a wonderful work. 
All I regret is, that the committee did not, after it had gathered 
all the evidence, and after it had made its report, prepare a 
bill and have it introduced in the House and in the Senate, and 
have, if necessary, a joint committee of the House and Senate 
consider the measure so as to give a permanent law for the 
District of Columbia one that would be an improvement over 
the present plan. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senate to understand that the funded debt 
stands upon an entirely different footing from the ordinary, 
expenses of the District. That was covered by a special statute 
on the subject, which obligated the Government to pay one-half 
of that indebtedness. ‘That had already occurred, and does 
not depend upon the organic act at all. 

Mr. CURTIS. But if the Senator is going to change the 
organic act, he might just as well change the provision in refer- 


I call attention to the lan- 


‘ence to the funded debt. 
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There has been some question raised as to the justness of 
the half-and-half plan. I find in the report of the joint com- 
mittee, on page 13, the statement that the “total assessed 
valuation of real estate in the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1915,” was $890,098,849, and the personal 
sarcomere the fiscal year ended June 80, 1915, at 14 per cent, was 

I find at the bottem of the same page this statement: 

Total 200 Syne of all exempt property in the District of Columbia, 
$396,550 

So if 1 will take the value of the real estate and the 
value of exempt property they will find it is about equal in this 
District. I have never thought—and I have studied this ques- 
tion very carefully not only this year, but at other times—that 
the people of the District were paying less than they should. 
I believe, with the committee, that they are paying their fair 
share under the organic act. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to call attention to the fact, in 
that immediate connection, that the amount paid by the tax- 
payer is not affected in the least by the half-and-half plan, 
nor will it be affected by the amendment which I have offered 
if it shall be adopted. The only trouble, I think, is the fear 
that the Government will not pay enough. It will not increase 
the amount which the taxpayers will pay, because that is fixed 
by law. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. As I said a moment ago, the 
fear is that Congress will not appropriate the money that is 
needed. I want to ask the Senate, Are not the people of this 
District justified in the belief that Congress will not appro- 
priate the money that is needed, while this very measure as it 
comes to us appropriates $4,000,000 less than was estimated; 
and if.the House provision should go through, the District would 
pay eight million and some odd thousand dollars, while the 
General Government would pay only $3,000,000. I want to call 
attention to the testimony of former Senator Blackburn. I 
find, on page 1428 of the testimony taken before the joint com- 
mittee, the following: 

ex 1 er cen 
TTT 
I mean s fro; dpoint of the private property holder 
here—that this joint committee can be persuaded to recommend, then 
I should be glad to see the half-and-half condition maintained. 
Here is what he says in reference to the measure: 


All sorts of forms had obtained here, oy mayor form a the District 
overnment régime. The trouble I found then was t the people 
fiving within this District were absolutely unable Pag fix any value 
upon their real estate for the reason that there was no fixed rate of 
e Fy and of course the value of all real estate is pees pea ag rer 
n the rate of taxation to which it is subjected. Prior t t time 
mgress, in the exercise of its discretion—sometimes charged by 
to be the exercise of its caprice or whim—would 9 
per cent the individual Congress saw fit toward 
municipal government here, and those sums varied with 
gresses, 
Now, if you abandon the half-and-half principle and go back 
to the old system, the people will be again complaining. Again 


he says: 
I did not believe at that time that the individual taxpayer here in 
uit, riral bce one-half of the expenses — — as to the maintenance 
99 this Distr I believed it was an approximation to equity; and I 
t only haley ed, but I was absolutely sure, that that was that 
could be believed; for the property holders of the District at that time. 


Further on he says: 


“ty, somo 
ses of the 
erent Con- 


yart Sas been acquiring additional real estate 
here and to that extent rbing the equilibr: on which that act 


ee Daman think, if the people . 8 the —.— 
on ae ho ext mainly ä more than thelr fair "proportion of ot 
those expenditures now. 

And yet the provision which the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee indorses requires the people of this District to pay over 
66 per cent, and requires the General Government to pay about 
34 per cent. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to ask the Senator what is the rate 
of taxation in Kansas? 

Mr. CURTIS. It varies. We have township, county, and 
State taxes. 


Mr. CHILTON. In the Senator’s home city, what is the rate? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not certain as to the amount but will 
give the figures later. 

Mr. CHILTON. Does the Senator think that a rate of $1.50 
on a 66% per cent valuation basis is a fair average taxation on 
real estate? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should say so. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, suppose the valuation in this city 
shonld go on increasing until $12,000,000 could be raised under 
the present rate, and suppose it required $20,000,000 to run the 
city, would the Senator be in favor of the Government paying 
9 or paying one-half of the $20,000,000? 

. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that if 
5 were the case the District of Columbia would pay the bill 
and there would be nothing for the Government to pay. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator’s 
question. I believe the citizens of the District should pay a 
fair tax, and I believe the Government should pay its fair shere. 
I believe that the showing to-day proves that the fair share is 
half and half, but I want to say, furthermore, that the Govern- 
ment could expend now in the District of Columbia $20,000,000, 
yes, $24,000,000, a year and properly expend it. : 

Mr. CHILTON. I think that is probably true; we have no 
disagreement as to that, but the Senator is talking about an 
instance instead of considering the principle involved. Is the 
Senator in favor now of the people of the District of Columbia 
paying a fair tax all the time upon their property? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am. 

Mr. CHILTON. Whatever they raise by taxation ought to 
go into the Treasury, ought it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. It ought to go into the Treasury under the 
condition—and that is the question we are now facing—that the 
Government should appropriate an equal amount, because there 
is a funded debt here of some $6,000,000 that should be paid. 
When the funded debt is wiped out and when the conditions 
change, that is the time to change the matter of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution rather than to change it now. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator must know that the funded debt 
is not due, and that it is a splendid investment. It can not 
be paid until it is due, and in the meantime every requirement 
in connection with it is being met. 

Now, recurring to the original question, the Senator says he 
is in favor of the people of the District paying a fair rate of 
taxation and that it should be fixed and certain. If that con- 
dition is met and that is all that is required, why should the 
Government pay any more, and if three times that much is 
required, why should not the Government pay it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Why, Mr. President, the Government has not 
in the past, and did not in the last appropriation bill, appro- 
priate what the District has needed, and it is not appropriat- 
ing what the District needs in the present bill, and until all 
the money is appropriated that is needed, then it is useless to 
ask the question that is now being asked by the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from West Virginia endeavored to 
make comparison between the taxation in a small city and in the 
District of Columbia. The Senator knows that taking cities 
having about the same population as the District of Columbia, 
and some of them larger cities, the District of Columbia pays a 
higher rate of taxation than any of those cities. If that is the 
ease, then the District of Columbia pays a fair tax to-day. 

Mr. CHILTON. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says I am mistaken. I will call 
his attention to the cities to which I have reference. They are 
Baltimore; Detroit; Buffalo; Milwaukee; Cincinnati; Newark, * 
N. J.; New Orleans; Louisville; and Memphis, Tenn. I say 
to the Senator that the tax paid in those cities is no greater than 
the tax paid in the District of Columbia, taking the rate of 
taxation and assessed valuation into consideration. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me just 
a moment? I have been trying to find out what document the 
Senator is reading from. What is the compilation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is made up of figures collected as to assessed 
valuation in the different cities. 

Mr. WORKS. Collected by whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. Collected by Mr. Noyes, or by the Washington 


.| Star—I presume through Mr, Noyes's efforts—and they show 


exactly the valuations in the cities indicated and the rate of 
assessment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, we had a great mass of matter 
concerning taxation before the joint committee. The compila- 
tion to which the Senator from Utah refers mny have been 
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made up partly from that, but I assure the Senate that it can 
not be relied upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that the rate of taxation 
in the city of Washington is lower than it is in the cities I have 
just named? 

Mr. WORKS. I do not say that it is, because I have no 
recollection as to that, but the testimony before the committee, 
if the Senator will take the pains to examine it, will show the 
facts, and, instead of relying upon the ex parte statement made 
by somebody who has an interest in the question, I think it would 
be better to consult the figures furnished by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have enough confidence in Mr. Noyes to be- 
lieve that he would not make the statement over his own signa- 
ture that he had taken these figures directly from the assessment 
rolls of the cities and had given the rate of taxation, unless he 
was sutisfied that that was the fact. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply say that because of my faith in the 
man. 

Mr. WORKS. It may be true that Mr. Noyes is acting in 
perfect good faith, but there are so many different things that 
enter into this matter, so many different kinds of taxes—State 
taxes, county taxes, and various other taxes—that any general 
statement is bound to be misleading. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that this has reference only to 
city taxes in comparison with the taxes paid in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, before we proceed I desire to 
say to the Senator from West Virginia that the rate of tax of 
each $100 valuation in the city of Topeka, Kans., is $1.904, ex- 
cept special improvements. This amount of a little over $1.90 
includes the levy for State, county, city, and board of educa- 
tion purposes, 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I will say to him and to the Senate that, beginning on page 
207 of the hearings, there is a complete report which was ob- 
tained by the committee from persons who appeared before it, 
showing all the items of taxation, per capita and otherwise, 
the size of the cities, and other information of similar char- 
acter. 

They are put in there. Every city in the United States that 
is comparable to the city of Washington, and all of the data, 
are in there, and the conclusions of the committee were con- 
servative conclusions drawn from those data. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is no need of having any conclu- 
sion at all. All you have to do is to take the absolute figures, 
and those will show. 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes. We are lower than the average, in- 
stead of above the average. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will permit me—— 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from West 
Virginia whether there is any tax in the District of Columbia 
on moneys and credits, 

Mr. CHILTON, None whatever, 

Mr. KENYON. A tax on those matters would yield a very 
large revenue, would it not? 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, we do not know. 
would. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, is mistaken. 
A Senator told me to-day that there is a tax here on bank de- 
posits. I had not supposed, up to that time, that there was, 
and I still think the District is very liberal toward people who 
have large quantities of property in the shape of credits and 
money. There is some tax, undoubtedly. 

Mr. CHILTON. Oh, they will tax your cow and your 
horse—— 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I mean money in bank. 

Mr. CHILTON. But they do not tax the intangible property. 
Now, that is where it all started and that is what this was 
all about. We have not said anything about it. We are trying 
to get it down to fixed principles first before we go to arguing 
things. 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not speak from experience, but a Senator 
told me to-day just the contrary—that bank deposits are taxed 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends upon whether they make a 
showing upon the return that they have money on hand, and 
that is just exactly the same as it is in every other State. There 
is a provision made for the return of moneys on hand. They do 
not get very much out of it, however. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 


We presume that it 
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Mr. STERLING. I just wanted to suggest to the Senator that 
as I understand the law of the District of Columbia relating to 
taxation I do not think moneys and credits are taxed. I do not 
think any returns are required to be made on moneys or credits. 
All tangible personal property is taxed, of course. Stocks in 
banks, and so forth, are taxed, but what we ordinarily mean by 
moneys and credits are not taxed, I think the Senator from 
West Virginia is right in saying that credits are not taxed. 

Mr. CHILTON. That was my information. We asked the 
witnesses about it, and we examined the commissioners and the 
assessors and others who ought to know. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate only 
a minute or two longer. I want to call attention to part of 
22 Senator Blackburn's testimony, at the bottom of page 


The law of 1878 has stood the test of experience for more than 
one-third of a century. It has lasted longer than I thought it would 
endure at the time of its enactment. I think an Minn udiced, fair 
judgment would declare that it has not only lasted longer but has 
answered the purposes of its enactment better than was contemplated 
at that time. These people have had a satisfactory form of govern- 
ment now for all these years, 


I read from page 1430 of his testimony: 


If 50 per cent was fair in 1878, taking into account the shifting of 
holdings, the constant acquisition by the Government, and the constant 
diminution of the holdings by private citizens, leaving out of view the 
new factor that the Senator from Delaware su ts—if 50 per cent 
was fair toward the property holder and private taxpayer in 1878, 
I should say that 65 per cent on the peni of the Government and 35 
per cent on the part of the property holder would not be more than 

ir to him now. 

So you see the Senator upon whose testimony the members of 
this joint committee rely says that, in his judgment, instead of 
the Government only paying 35 per cent or 34 per cent it should 
pay 65 per cent, and that the taxpayer should pay only 35 per 
cent, instead of paying 66 per cent, as he would be required to do 
under the House bill. 

In conclusion I want to repeat that the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations studied this question carefully. It called before 
it people from the various sections of the District. Everyone 
that wanted to be heard had a chance to be heard, and men 
came there, and so did women, telling us the conditions and what 
was needed in their sections, and the Senate committee amended 
the bill in a manner they thought was the very best under all 
the circumstances. We increased the appropriations for the 
schools, for the fire department, for the police department, and 
all of that, and we believe that we have given the District a 
good measure. We believe that it is best to stand by the half- 
and-haif plan until some better scheme is devised by Con- 
gress. We believe that any measure proposed should be care- 
fully prepared by a committee, carefully considered by the Sen- 
ate and by the House, and acted upon as a separate proposition, 
rather than upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had intended to discuss 
the so-called half-and-half principle when the committee amend- 
ment came before the Senate for consideration. But as there is 
a little leisure time this afternoon, perhaps I might as well say 
a few words now as later. 

Last year, when this question was before the Senate, I find 
by reference to the CONGRESSIONAL Record that I made a speech 
of some considerable length on the subject, which I have been 
tempted to make the basis of what I shall say to-day; but I 
find that it is too long for that purpose, and I will simply, as 
briefly as possible, give expression to the views that I hold 
now, which are in accord with those I held one year ago. 

I am against the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works] for the reason that I do not think the 
time has come for the abrogation of the statute of 1878, known 
as the organic act of the District of Columbia. I quite agree 
with those who have preceded me that before we take that 
step the matter should receive much more careful aud con- 
siderate examination than it has had up to the present time. 

It has been my privilege for 30 years, Mr. President, to haye 
a direct interest, and sometimes I have thought too great a per- 
sonal interest, in the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

About the only criticism that ever has been made upon my 
legislative career at home, aside from the criticism of some 
votes which I have cast, which perhaps were well founded, has 
been that I have given too much time to District of Columbia 
affairs. I became a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia when I entered the Senate over 25 years ago, and 
before that I was interested in the affairs of the District of 
Columbia when I was a Member of the other House. I re- 
mained on that committee until three years ago, covering a 
period of 19 years, about 12 years of which time I was chair- 
man of the committee. I think I understand the ins and outs 
of District of Columbia affairs fairly well. It has been my 
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purpose to lend my influence and yote to every proposition in- 
tended to develop the District along correct lines, to make it the 
“city beautiful” of this continent, and I have sometimes 
felicitated myself that with the aid of other Members of this 
body and of the other House a great deal has been accomplished 
in that direction. 

When I stop to think that when I first came here we rode down 
Capitol Hill in a little dinky car drawn by two bedraggled 
horses, each passenger being his own conductor, and that when 
we came back, in wintertime particularly, a cold, shivering boy 
met us at the foot of the hill to hitch an added horse to the 
car to pull it up to the Capitol. I can see a picture of the 
great development that has come to Washington since that 
time. Our car lines are among the best in the world. We have 
the splendid Union Station, which took the place of two dilapi- 
dated structures that were not a credit to the city of Washing- 
ton. We have these beautiful buildings all around us. We have 
the magnificent Congressional Library and other buildings that 
I will not stop to talk about. 

But, Mr. President, notwithstanding all that has been accoin- 
plished, notwithstanding the fact that beautiful homes have been 
built. magnificent avenues have been opened, splendid public 
buildings have been erected, the city has extended itself to the 
northwest for miles and miles and miles, and that all parts of 
the city have been developed along correct lines, notwithstanding 
all that I have felt that there was a great deal more to be done. 

I was particularly struck to-day in reading the criticism that 
the Senator from California, in his report as a member of the 
joint committee, made on the city hall. I want to read it, for 
the information of my colleagues, if I can turn to it. He pic- 
tures a condition that ought to be attended to by this Congress. 
It ought to be attended to in this bill, if we could get an appro- 
priation for the purpose, so as to give this city a decent city hall. 
Why, when we go into our other cities, when we go into small 
cities, such as the one I live in, and see those beautiful city halls, 
when we call to mind what we see in European cities, where 
they take great pride in their city halls, when we remember 
those things, and then go down here on Indiana Avenue and look 
at that old, dilapidated structure, where our courts meet and 
other business is being transacted, we can not help wondering 
why it is that an appropriation of a million or two million dol- 
lars, or whatever sum might be needed, has not long ago been 
made to give this city a hall that would be a credit to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have sometimes wondered 
that when we were building this new city hall down here across 
from the Willard Hotel we did not do the thing the Senator is 
talking about. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of _course that is a purely municipal 
building. 

Mr. STONE. I know that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And in that building the affairs of the 
government of the District of Columbia—this “ fiction,” that 
fancy of the brain, that the Senator from West Virginia talks 
about—are attended to. The affairs of the District are being 
conducted there, and every square foot of space is occupied, so 
that unless it had been very greatly enlarged we could not have 
utilized that building for the purposes for which the City Hall 
proper is used. 

The Senator from California had this to say in his report, and 
I beg the attention of Senators while I read it: 


The poor old City Hall— 


Says the Senator from Californian. That expresses exactly 


what it is. 
The r old City Hall! It seems a pity to 2 anything sent. it. 
It is oh years old. It gives every 1 e of having gone 


h 
a long series of inefficient, irres 8 half-and-half legislation. fhrongh 
not, it would have been remoy: ears ae and rep ae by an 
adequate and modern building in a more suitable place. It has re- 
mained so long it might be worth saving as an antique, but not at its 
present location. It js situated on the of one of the beautiful 
parks of the city, where no business building should be allowed to 
remain. It is din ugy with age. I have not seen the inside of it. 
view of Te outside is quite enough. The plastering on the outside 
has off for I do not — 1 ae nan rons in spaces of 10 feet square or 
more, and it looks otherwise dila It should, for the credit of 
the city, be destroyed and a — bullding of sufficient size, modern 
in style, and with modern 1 erected on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where all 3 buildings should be brought together. A 
suitable building, 3 to accommodate all of the Distriet 
courts, should be constructed and the courts brought together. 

It will be a long time before Washington can be 

a model city while such 
is now, it a blot on 
removed 


Mr. President, that is a picture worthy to be framed and 
hung in the home of every Senator of the United States. I think 
we ought to have the hall itself photographed, and there should 


made anywhere near 
ublic buildings are allowed to stand. As it 
he face of a beautiful park that should be 


be placed at the top of the picture those words so eloquently and 
justly uttered by the Senator from California. 

Now, what is true of that old City Hall is true of a great many 
other things in the District of Columbia that ought to be 
remedied. But I want to say to the Senate that if we should 
place an appropriation of a million dollars in this bill or $2,000,- 
000, which perhaps would be a better figure for a new City Hall, 
we might felicitate ourselves on the fact that the Senate had 
taken a step in the right direction, and that there was some hope 
of getting a new building; but, Mr. President, when the con- 
ference report came back it would in all probability be found 
that that amendment had not been agreed to by another body, 
and that the Senate had been compelled to recede from its 
amendment, 

I called attention a little while ago to the fact that there are 
a good many other things that we ought to do here. Just think 
of it, Mr. President, we have no home in the District of Columbia 
for the feeble-minded, and those poor people, boys and girls 
and men and women, are roaming around our city without any 
adequate protection to the community or to themselyes and 
without the care that they are justly entitled to at the hands of 
this great Government. 

I have on two occasions introduced bills for an institution for 
the feeble-minded. They passed the Senate, but never became 
laws. I have introduced bills for a hospital for inebriates, but 
they failed to become laws, and if we should put an appropria- 
tion in this bill for that purpose we would find when the con- 
ference report was submitted, that our amendment had not been 
agreed to by another body, and that the Senate conferees had 
receded from its amendment. 

The same is true of a good many other things that I might 
talk about if I had time. We find great difficulty in getting 
adequate appropriations for many worthy purposes. We have 
fortunately, by dint of perseverance and constant hammering 
away at Congress, been able to erect a workhouse over in Vir- 
ginia, and we are going to have another much-needed institu- 
tion near it—a reformatory—which we are about crecting. 
Those two institutions will be a blessing to the people of the 
District of Columbia as long as time lasts. But it took us a 
long, long time to get them, and we had hard work to secure 
the appropriations for those institutions. We need to look after 
a good many unfortunate classes in our 5 who are 
being sadly neglected. 

The Senator from Mississippi said he never heard on the floor 
of the Senate a suggestion until to-day concerning the miserable 
institution that we call a municipal hospital, located on the 
banks of the Anacostia River. Why, Mr. President, I com- 
menced looking at that institution not only on the outside but 
the inside 15 years ago, and I have been doing my best, and 
some other Senators have been helping me, to get that disgrace 
removed from this great Capital. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator may remember that I said some- 
thing about that also in the same report that I made. I went 
through that institution and it is enough to make one heartsick 
to see what sort of a place is maintained by the National Gov- 
ernment to take care of those poor people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; the Senator from California did dis- 
cuss that abomination called a municipal hospital, and I thank 
him for it. 

Mr. President, we had a great struggle to abolish grade 
crossings in the District and get the Union Station. It took 
a good while to get it, but we finally got an appropriation 
and we got the building. But it took us nearly two years to 
get the electric cars to that station so that people coming into 
the city of Washington could get proper transportation. That 
seems a startling assertion, and yet it is a fact. The railroad 
companies were willing to spend a million dollars to get to the 
station, but they could not get the permission of Congress to 
do it for nearly two years, and when we finally got the bill 
through it was carried by only a slender majority in another 
body, and it was passed only a short time before the inaugura- 
tion of a President of the United States. The companies had 
the material on hand, they knew they would get to that station 
sometime, but, as I said, it took us nearly two years of patient 
endeavor and argument and entreaty to get those railroad tracks 
to the station. And why? Mr. President, it was held up by a 


distinguished gentleman who lived in a town of 350 inhabitants, 
in whose entire congressional district there were but 4 miles 
of horse railroad—not electric railroad, but horse railroad. 
That distinguished gentleman had influence enough to hold 
that bill up for two long years on the ground that we were doing 
something for corporations in the District of Columbia. 
yet those corporations, Mr. 


And 


President, had to pay a million 
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55 15 get their cars to that great station, which they were 
glad to do. 

That is what we are up against in the city of Washington. 
It is not fiction, it is not a state of mind, it is not fancy, but 
it is a solemn fact. 

Now, let us see how this thing works. I do not want to 
criticize anybody. I take it for granted that every man in 
public life is as honest and as conscientious as I am, but I can 
not for the life of me understand the attitude certain men take, 
and why they refuse to do more than they do for the develop- 
ment and the beautification of the National Capital and for 
the health and comfort, not only of the people of the District, 
but of the people of the entire United States who come here. 

I do not know how it may be in other parts of the country, 
but I know that New England is willing, if necessary, that the 
Government of the United States should pay every dollar to- 
ward the upbuilding, the advancement, and the beautification 
of this great city. I never heard a criticism in my State, I 
never heard a criticism in New England against what the Gov- 
ernment is doing for the District of Columbia; but we do know, 
Mr. President, that that issue is raised in certain quarters, and 
that the statement is made and repeated and reiterated that the 
District of Columbia is robbing the Government and that the 
Government is paying something for the District of Columbia 
that it ought not to pay. It is such statements that have 
brought about the controversy that faces us to-day—the effort 
to tear up by the roots a system of government that has worked 
well for nearly 30 years. 

I am sorry it is so, but it is so. We have added to this bill 
approximately $3,000,000, as I remember it. How large a pro- 
portion do you suppose of this $3,000,000 will remain in this bill 
when the Senator from. Maryland [Mr. Samiru] asks for the 
consideration of the conference report on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill? I venture to prophesy that not 
one-half of that amount will remain in the bill when it finally 
becomes a law. 

But, Mr. President, is the ecient that the Senator from 
California and the Senator from West Virginia are advocating 
going to help this matter any? Now, let us look at it. The 
District of Columbia raised nearly $8,000,000 by taxation this 
year. The organic act says in substance that the Govern- 
ment ought to equal that amount by an appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury, thus making an aggregate of over 
$15,000,000. The District Commissioners estimated something 
over $15,000,000 as the amount they could expend during the 
coming fiscal year, and then they left out scores and scores of 
things that ought to be taken care of in this District. But, Mr. 
President, as the bill came to the Senate it carried $11,000,000 
of appropriations; the District revenues were swallowed up and 
approximately half the amount raised by the District was 
added from the Treasury of this great, rich, powerful Govern- 
ment of ours. Is the proposition advanced by the Senator from 
California and so earnestly advocated by the Senator from 
West Virginia going to improve that condition any? 

They say that all the revenues of the District should be put 
into the Federal Treasury and whatever else is needed should 
be added by the Government. Well, have we any reason to sup- 
pose that under those circumstances the Government will be any 
more liberal in the future than it has been in the past and is 
this year? Have we any reason to suppose that if the $8,000,000 
of District revenues go into the General Treasury and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is blotted out by calling it a city and saying 
that it is not an entity, but a mere fiction; have we any reason 
to suppose that in the next appropriation bill there will be any 
greater liberality shown by Congress than is shown in the bill 
that is before us to-day? 

It is not to be wondered at that the citizens of the District 
of Columbia are somewhat alarmed about this matter, because, 
Mr. President, if they raised $8,000,000 this year, and if this 
city grows, as I hope it will grow and as it ought to grow, they 
will be raising $15,000,000 in 10 years from now, and if 10 years 
from now a Congress such as the economical Congress of to-day, 
which thinks that $11,000,000 is now enough, comes to the con- 
clusion that $15,000,000 is enough for all the purposes of the 
District, they will take the $15,000,000 of District revenues, will 
proceed to expend it, and the Government will escape any con- 
tribution as a consequence. 

Mr, CHILTON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. CHILTON. As I understatnd, the Senate binn now car- 
ries approximately $14,000,000? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Something over that. 

Mr. CHILTON, Eight million dollars of 
District revenues? 


‘hat is from the 


Mr. GALLINGER. About $8,000,000. 

Mr. CHILTON, Under the half-and-half plan only one-half, 
to wit, $7,000,000, appropriated by the Senate bill will come out 
of the District revenues, and the other $7,000,000 will come from 
the Federal Treasury. Is not that right? 

ERER: Yes; provided that amount remains in 

e $ 

Mr. CHILTON. What would the Senator do with the surplús 
which the District revenues will raise? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I dọ not think there ought to be any 
surplus. We ought not to let a surplus accumulate. We ought 
to make expenditures that would exhaust that surplus. 

Mr. CHILTON. But, with all respect to the Senator, he has 
not answered my question. Suppose the Senate bill should now 
be adopted. There will be a large surplus of approximately 
ease already raised by the District of Columbia unex- 
pended. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; but no one expects that the bill will 
carry the full amount when it emerges from conference. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator will recollect what Bill Allen, 
of Ohio, said about a surplus, that it was worse than a powder 
mill in hades, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Democratic Party knows more about 
deficits than about surpluses, and always has. 

Mr. CHILTON. That is the Senator’s opinion; but we can 
indulge in surpluses now about as well as the Senator’s party 
ever could. I wish to ask the Senator what will become of the 
money which has been raised in the District but not appro- 
priated? 

Mr. GALLINGHR. I say that that is a striking example—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
New Hampshire will permit me, it would go over for future 
years to the credit of the District of Columbia, for disposition 
when Congress may be more liberal than it is now. That sur- 
plus would be used in that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A distinguished Senator took issue with 
that idea to-day when I asked him a question, but I will get 
to that in a moment. He claimed that the surplus belongs to 
the General Government. 

Mr. CHILTON. I merely want to say to the Senator that 
the Senate itself is not sticking to the half-and-half plan. The 
Senator is arguing for something which he does not put into 
practice. If we would put it into practice we would appro- 
priate double the amount raised by the District; we would 
match dollars with the District. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, we have come pretty near doing it 
in this bill as it comes from the Senate committee. 

Mr. CHILTON. We have not done it by almost $2,000,000 
in this instance. So I have a plan, while the Senator has not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will suggest to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that, judging by our experience since the 4th of March, 
1913, it is easier to handle surpluses than it is deficits. 

Mr. CHILTON, All I have to say to that is—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope that no political discussion will 
ensue. 

Mr. CHILTON. I hope so, too, but at the right time we will 
meet that question, and we are not nervous as to surpluses or 
deficits nor what is going to happen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from West 
Virginia is wrong in his figures. I was going to say that the 
fact that there is a surplus is a reproach to the Congress of the 
United States. Last year, as I recall, the District taxpayers 
collected between six million and seven million dollars. Congress 
refused to appropriate more than $5,000,000 out of the National 
Treasury, and hence there was a surplus. Now, there ought not 


to have been any surplus, and there would not have been any 


surplus if the bill as reported to the Senate by the committee had 
become a law. 

In answer to the interrogatory of the Senator from West 
Virginia as to what would be done with the surplus, I have very 
clear views of what ought to be done with it. I believe the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ought to be allowed to ly that to the funded 
debt of the District, but the Senator from ornia says that the 
money belongs to the Government of the United States. Of 
course I can not follow that reasoning. That was asserted two 
or three years ago, but Congress did not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. CHILTON. It can not be applied to the funded debt until 
that debt is due. The owners of the bonds representing the 
funded debt can not be forced to give them up until they are due. 

Mr. GALLINGER, But does the Senator not think that the 
holders would be willing to give them up? They are only 
getting 3.65 per cent interest upon them. 
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Mr. CHILTON. No; in these democratic times they will not 
give up an investment paying 3.65 per cent, They might under 
Republican rule, but not now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, politics are injected again, mixed 
with false reasoning. 

Mr. CHILTON. I beg the Senator's pardon.’ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the surplus could not be used for 
that purpose, of course, it would be tied up. It would lie in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, To say that the Government of the United States 
can reach out its hand and take possession of that money 
raised from the taxpayers of the District of Columbia is to me 
a rather startling proposition; and yet the Senator from Cali- 
fornia says that is what can be done, and certain gentlemen 
in another place asserted and argued for a long time when 
another bill was under consideration by a conference committee 
that that money belonged to the United States and not to the 
District of Columbia at all, but that was not asserted by the 
Senate conferees, 

Mr. President, I wish I had time—but I have not, for it is al- 
most the hour for adjournment—to go into what I think ought to 
be done in the way of improvements in the District of Columbia. 
Does any Senator know any city in any civilized community on 
earth that would allow Rock Creek longer to continue in the 
condition in which it is, running through a portion of the city 
and emptying its polluted waters into a polluted river? I think 
a million dollars or $2,000,000, or even more, could very well be 
used there, We did, after a tremendous struggle, get Congress 
to agree to appropriate money to take care of the horrible con- 
dition that has existed along the Potomac Flats and the Anacostia 
River, and I wish Senators would go down there and see the 
great work that is going on. Because we were liberal enough 
to make the necessary appropriation a place that was a menace 
to the health of the city of Washington is rapidly being re- 
claimed. We are doing a great work there, but we had a long, 
hard struggle before we got an appropriation for that purpose. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwLanps] is greatly inter- 
ested in beautifying the banks of the river from the War College 
to the Potomac Drive. It is a very laudable purpose that the 
Senator has in view, but I am afraid that I will not be in the 
Senate, even if I live out my present term, when the Senator 
gets that work completed. In common with the Senator from 
Nevada, who has a very much higher artistic taste than I ever 
claimed to have, I know what foreign Governments are doing 
for their city water fronts. In Germany, in France, in England, 
and in Holland great development has taken place along that 
line, and it is a disgrace to the city of Washington, as well as to 
the other cities of the United States, that our water fronts are in 
the wretched condition in which they are. We ought to make an 
appropriation for the purpose of accomplishing the results that 
the Senator from Nevada has in view. I am not quite sure that 
we ought to turn the work over to the Commission on Fine Arts, 
as the Senator from Nevada would have us do. I think we ought 
to see that somebody who has a little more practical knowledge 
of real work of that kind ought to be put in charge of that great 
development; but however that may be, the improvement ought 
to be made. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all that we ought to do, 
by any manner of means. Why, we are educating our children 
in part in the District of Columbia in portable schoolhouses! 
Now, we can imagine that 50 years ago, on the borders of 
civilization, they might properly have used portable school- 
houses in which to house the children; but the idea of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the seat of the Government, the Capital of 
this great Nation, asking children to go into those little portable 
schoolhouses to get their education—just think of it! Further- 
more, 2 good many schoolhouses that are not portable are almost 
unfit for human habitation. They ought to be repaired, or we 
ought to have new schoolhouses. 

We are about to open the magnificent new Central High 
School; but if Senators knew the struggle we had to get an 
appropriation to build that Central High School—which is going 
to be an ornament to the city of Washington, one of the grandest 
school buildings in the United States, and we went to the State 
of the Senator from Missouri to get the plans for that beautiful 
building—they would understand the difficulties of our task. 
We built it to accommodate 2,500 pupils. Why, Mr. President, 
we were told over and over and over again that they never 
would have one-half of that number of pupils to attend that 
school; and yet the number of those taking the entrance ex- 
amination this year, as I understand, will be between seventeen 
and eighteen hundred, and it will not be five years before the 
capacity of that beautiful high-school building will be filled to 
overflowing. 
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Our hospitals are what they are. Some of them are splendid, 
but the Municipal Hospital is a disgrace to common decency. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before the Senator passes from 
the schools—he probably knows this better than I do—but I 
have seen one school out here, for instance, in which there are 
several rooms where the children come half of the day and then 
they have to stay at home so that other children may come the 
other half of the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are hundreds and hundreds of such 
children. 

Mr. JONES. Some of them were down in damp and dark 
basements; others were in cold, portable frame structures, on 
the outside. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is true, Mr, President, and it 
ought not to exist in this city for a single day. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I do. 

Mr. WORKS. Another very serious trouble connected with 
the schools is that there are no grounds about the school build- 
ings where the children can take exercises or be out of doors. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. Has the Senator examined 
the amendments made by the committee of the Senate all 
through the bill in that regard? 

Mr. WORKS. I have not. I have been told 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish he would. I want to call attention 
to that, because it shows that we are really trying to do the 
right thing; but we probably will get beaten before we get 
through with this, in part, at least. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Senator will understand that I have 
not been criticizing the committee for what it has been doing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no. I know the Senator has not. 

Mr. WORKS. I have not discussed this question in any such 
sense. I am very glad to know that that is being done, because 
it is one of the things that I investigated when I was making a 
sort of general survey of the city of Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We have provided for about a 
dozen of them. 

Mr. WORKS. I am very glad of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will state that I know the Senator has 
not criticized the committee, The Senator is always kind, and, 
as I understood his remarks, he rather complimented the com- 
mittee than otherwise. But I did want to call attention to the 
fact that there are at least 12 schools named in the bil in 
connection with which we have made an appropriation for 
added ground. Some of them have not a foot of space outside 
of the school buildings—not literally, but practically so—and 
the children are housed up in those hot rooms without any place 
to get exercise. We made appropriations for new school build- 
ings—I do not know how many, but quite a number—in this 
bill. What will be the result? We will fight for them. The 
Senator from Maryland IMr. Ssarx] is a good fighter in con- 
ference, and his associates on the committee will do the best 
they can, but I am afraid the children will not get very many 
playgrounds outside of their school buildings. I think they may 
get some; but the school buildings that are so sorely needed 
for the proper education of the children of the District will not 
be appropriated for to the extent that we think they ought to 
be and that the people of any community that has the civic 
pride that we ought to have would demand. 

So I say that, while we will do all we can, we can not accom- 
plish the impossible. If the Senate could do this work alone, 
there would be ro trouble, in my opinion, in every civic neces- 
sity of the District of Columbia being attended to very liber- 
ally; but we can not do that. 

Here is the additional ground for school buildings. There are 
14 different school buildings in the case of which we have made 
appropriations for enough ground to allow the children to 
enjoy themselves outside of the heated rooms of those buildings. 
At present, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM ] 
very properly suggests, practically they have to go into the 
middle of the street. 

We are trying to do the best we can; and if I believed that 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from California 
would tend to greater liberality on the part of Congress, and 
the accomplishment of better results than we were accomplish- 
ing under the law that has been on the statute books since 1878, 
I should not hesitate long to vote for it. But I do not see 
how it could possibly have that result, because, in the first 
place, you take every dollar that the people of the District of 
Golumbia pay in taxes and apply it to the needs of the District, 
and then a parsimonious Congress, if it thinks it wise to add 
something to it, will do it; otherwise, it will not. So I think 
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we are better off as we are. The half-and-half principle does 
say to the Congress of the United States that they are expected 
to put up as much money as the District raises by way of 
revenue. If they do not do it, we can not help it; but it is 
a stimulus, at least, for the Government to do it; and I feel 
sure that we will have better results under the existing system 
than we possibly can have under the proposed changed system 
as contemplated in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, the hour is at hand for adjournment, I may 
have something more to say on the subject to-morrow. 


REFUNDS OR DRAWBACKS. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of January 10, 1916, and of July 5, 1916, 
a statement showing the amount of money refunded under para- 
graph 9, section 4, of the present tariff act during the fiscal 
year 1914, showing the articles, amount, to whom paid, and the 
name of the real party in interest, ete., which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 6242) authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fla., and Charl- 
ton, Ga., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River be- 
tween Florida and Georgia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2500) authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers 
on a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Arizona, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3646) to amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 
Stat. L., 807), providing for the opening of the Fort Assinni- 
boine Military Reservation, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4594) to validate certain declarations of intention to 
become citizens of the United States, with amendments, in 
whieh it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the coneurrence of the 
Senate 


H. R. 10749. An act amending section 3285 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

H. R. 10089. An act making appropriation for the preservation, 
improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a burial 
place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas City, 
Kans. ; 

H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds; 

H. R. 16880. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
beard of supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River ; 

H. R. 16584. An act to authorize the commissioners of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., their successors in offiee, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the foot of Arch Street, in the eity of Williamsport, Lycoming 
County, Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, 
Pes 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State 
of New York; 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., and their successors in .office, to construct 
a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
from the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to 
Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county 
of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of North- 
umberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their sueces- 
sors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, North- 
umberland Connty, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union County, 
Pass à 


H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crips and Sumter Counties; and 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for the 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia under certain contingencies. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented telegrams in the nature of peti- 
tions from G. M. Goethe, of Sacramento, Cal., and of Mrs. R. P. 
Halleck, of Provincetown, Mass., praying for the enactment of 


| legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the products of 
child labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. GORMAN presented telegrams in the nature of memo- 
rials from sundry citizens of the State of New York, remonstrat- 
ing against the seizures of United States mail by the British 
Government, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
sundry citizens of New York City, N. ¥., remonstrating against 
the action of the British Government in preventing the com- 
mittee of the Friends of Irish Freedom from landing in Englund, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CLAIMS OF SHOSHONE INDIANS, 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6526) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe 
of Indians residing on the Wind River Reservation, in Wyoming, 


to submit claims to the Court of Claims, reported it without 


amendment and submitted a report (No. 742) thereon. 
AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland submitted an amendment providing for 
the transfer of the site for the Municipal Hospital from Feur- 
teenth and Upshur Streets, NW., to Reservation No. 13, in the 
District of Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill (H. R. 15774), which 
was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


EXTENSION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MARTEN of Virginia. Mr. President, a bill has come 
over from the House, being H. R. 17172, further extending ap- 
propriations for the necessary operations of the Government 


and of the District of Columbia under certain contingencies. 


It is vitally important that the bill should be passed. I do not 
think it will take three minutes to act upon it, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 17172. 

An act (H. R. 17172) further extending appropriations for 
the necessary operations of the Government and of the District 
5 Columbia under certain contingencies was read twice by its 

tle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate; as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
3 eee for the necessary operations of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and for the prat of pensions 


under certain contingencies,” approved June 30, 1916, are extended and 
5 In full force and effect for and during the month of August, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. How long does the bill extend the appro- 
priations, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For one month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATISTICS OF COTTON SEED. 


Mr. CHILTON. A ew days ago the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. SHEPPARD] submitted n conference report on the Dill 
(H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, 
and for other purposes, and it was ordered to lie on the table and 
be printed. I ask the Senate to consider the conference report 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4767) entitled “An act authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes,” having met, after full and 
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free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate aumbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to he amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of said bill and agree to the 
same, 

Wx. E. CHILTON, Chairman, 
Monnts SHEPPARD, 
Rosent M. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
H. W. Sumnenrs, Chairman, 
J. B. ASWELL, 
Gero. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CHILTON. I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 
The report was agreed to. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2500) 
authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers on a part of 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, in the State of Arizona, which 
was, on page 1, in lines 9, 10, and 11, to strike out “ extending 
the boundaries of the tract of country lying west of the Moqui 
and Navajo Indian Reservation in the Territory of Arizona“ 
and insert “ and withdrawing from sale and settlement a tract 
of country lying west of the Navajo and Moqui Reservations 
in Arizona.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 16380. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River; 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot 


of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, 


Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State 
of New York; 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, from the 
borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy Creek 
Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of North- 
umberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, and their suc- 
cessors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, North- 
umberland County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union County, 
Pa.; and 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crisp and Sumter Counties. 

H. R. 10749. An act amending section 3285 of the Revised Stat- 
utes was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 

H. R. 10989. An act making appropriation for the preserva- 
tion, improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a 
burial place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas 
City, Kans., was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 16640, An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an act approved July 25, 1914, was read twice by 


its title and referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 27 minutes 
p. m., Friday, July 28, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, July 29, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, July 29, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy divine favor that we may be 
thoroughly furnished for every good word and work. May the 
work of this day be acceptable in Thy sight and may our 
hearts respond to every appeal that is noble and high. Enable 
us to extend the influence of Thy truth in all the world. Save 
us from every error that will bring any degree of unrest or un- 
happiness to men. Grant that as we work in harmony with 
Thy will we may see the pleasure òf the Lord prosper in our 
hands. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Seeretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, July: 25, 1916, when, on 
request of Mr. Smoor and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 9525) to establish a national park in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16699) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, re- 
quests a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Hay, Mr. 
Dent, and Mr. McKenzt managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16460) mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Hay, Mr. Dent, and Mr. Kann managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Senate that Hon. CHARLES M. 
Strba, a Representative from the State of North Carolina, 
had been appointed by the Speaker of the House as Speaker 
pro tempore for this day during the temporary absence of the 
Speaker and had been empowered to sign as Speaker pro tem- 
pore during this day enrolled bills and joint resolutions and to 
appoint conferees. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker pro tempore 
of the House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 9525. An act to establish a national park in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 17053. An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917; and 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for 
the necessary operations of the Government and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under certain contingencies, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I have a 
number of telegrams here on the question of the rejection of 
Thomas H. Kelly and Joseph Smith, whe were refused permis- 
sion to land in England for the purpose of distributing the re- 
lief funds that were secured in New York by generous volun- 
tary contributions for the relief of Irish sufferers. It is asked 
that something be done. I do not know just what may be done. 
I present these telegrams for such action as the President of 
the Senate may deem wise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to state in con- 
nection with the telegrams received by the Senator from New 
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Jersey that I received similar telegrams several days ago and 
took the matter up directly with the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State informed me that he thought it was a case 
of mistaken identity, and had cabled to our ambassador to 
take up the matter, and he thought it could be adjusted; and it 
was in the process of adjustment that same day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well. 
have the information. 

Mr. WORKS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lodi, 
Cal., praying for national prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Hercules Powder Co., 
of San Diego, Cal., remonstrating against a tax on gunpowder 
and other explosives, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the National Asso- 
ciation of Union Volunteer Officers, of Indianapolis, Ind., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Volunteer oflicers’ retire- 
ment bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of Miss Mary Wilkinshaw, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. Helen Bruce, of Louisville, Ky.; May F. 
Hallett, of San Francisco, Cal.; C. P. Sabonisse, of Annisquam, 
Mass.; Ethel Wickes, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the United Textile Workers 
of America, and of the Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers' Inter- 
national Union, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to further restrict immigration, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


CLEMENCY TO IRISH PRISONERS. 


Mr. STONE. May I ask the Chair a question? Yesterday or 
the day before I presented a report from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on several resolutions referred to that com- 
mittee relating to what is known as the case of Sir Roger Case- 
ment. The report is lying upon the table of the Vice President. 
Is this a proper time to ask to have it laid before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
when a report comes from a committee it goes to the calendar, 
and that it can only be taken up by unanimous consent or upon 
motion at the proper time. The Chair does not think a report 
from a committee can lie on the table. 

Mr. STONE. It is-on the table; at least there was no objec- 
tion to that course when it was suggested. If it has not been sent 
to the calendar, I should like to withdraw the report. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair can only express the 
opinion that the Chair has heretofore expressed that a report 
from a committee goes to the calendar. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The resolutions go back to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STONE subsequently said: By direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations I report back Senate resolution 236 and 
Senate resolution 237 and an amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertrnc] to Senate reso- 
Jution 237. 

I should like to say that I will ask presently to have the 
resolution laid before the Senate for consideration, but before 
doing that I think I should say that the order by the com- 
mittee as reported in the main represents the judgment of the 
committee. 

By that I mean to say that in the opinion of the committee 
and its membership it was regarded as a mistake and inadvis- 
able that these resolutions should have been brought before the 
Senate, and that from practically every point of view, and 
especially from the point of view of Sir Roger Casement, the 
whole proceeding has been a mistake. 

The opinion of the committee, as stated in this report, is that 
none of the resolutions in the form in which they were offered 
and referred would tend to promote the end the proponents of 
the resolutions had in mind to accomplish, but would produce a 
contrary effect. 

I think I should say, however, that while I believe that is the 
general sentiment of the committee it was the opinion of some 
niembers of the committee, a minority, that inasmuch as this 
matter had been precipitated here a resolution in a modified 
form should have been reported as a substitute for all the reso- 
lutions referred. But I am presenting the order as made by the 
committee as n body. I am doing this only as the chairman 
and spokesman of the committee. 

I present this report and ask unanimous consent that it may 
be laid before the Senate for present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. OWEN. I shall object if it is going to lead to endless 
debate and the consumption of the entire morning hour. We have 
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had two morning hours taken from the Senate by a discussion 
of this matter. If it is laid before the Senate for action, I shall 
not interpose any objection. Otherwise I shall feel it my duty 
to do so. 

Mr. STONE, I will say to the Senator, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have not another word to say, and so far as I know 
there is no other Senator who intends to debate the resolution; 
but as to that I can not speak with certainty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator to modify his 
request and ask unanimous consent to bring it up after the 
morning hour is over. I have objected to the consideration of 
a bill reported by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], as I 
have objected in the past to similar requests. 

Mr. STONE. The morning hour will probably be occupied 
by the calendar until the unfinished business is laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I suggest to the Senator to modify his 
notice and say that at the close of the morning business he 
will call it up. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator means routine business? 

Mr. SMOOT. Routine morning business. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection to that. I will ask, then, 
that as soon as the routine morning business is concluded it be 
laid before the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest to the Senator that he ask unanimous 
consent to vote upon it at the conclusion of the morning business, 

Mr. STONE, Well, I will ask unanimous consent that when it 
is laid before the Senate at that time, at the conclusion of the 
routine morning business, it may be voted upon without debate. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am quite 
ready to vote upon this question; but it seems to me, inasmuch 
as the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations has pre- 
sented his report—a report which is in utter contradiction to 
the resolutions the committee had under consideration—it is 
not only just and fair but parliamentary and fit that I should 
be given an opportunity to say a few words. I have no desire 
to be prolix or to drag the thing along indefinitely. I should 
like if the Senator would concur 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the regular order. If we are going 
to have a speech, it might just as well be made when the subject 
is regularly before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is whether there is 
to be an objection to the request of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I said I would make the request at the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want now to Say, with- 
out 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bills and joint resolutions are still 
in order, 

LIENS, JUDGMENTS, AND DECREES. 


Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 11416) to repeal an act approved 
March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to amend section 8 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees 
of the courts of the United States,’ approved August 1, 1898,” 
and I submit a report (No. 744) thereon. This bill affects 
the State of Louisiana, and refers to liens and judgments in 
the Federal courts. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
SARD] is very much interested in the passage of the bill, and as 
it has the unanimous report of the Judiciary Committee, I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, From the Comniittee on Commerce I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16185) 
to give the consent of the Congress to the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River near and above the city of 
New Orleans, La., and for other purposes, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 743) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


-ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6712) authorizing an adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6713) granting an increase of pension to Lewis 
Mensch; to the Committee on Pensions. s 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 6714) for the relief of street railway crossing 
policemen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 6715) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6716) to provide for stock-watering privileges on 
certain unallotted lands on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. LANE: 

A bill (8. 6717) granting a pension to Ethel Borden (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6718) for the relief of Joel J. Booth; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. i 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6719) granting a pension to Henry Ferguson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6720) to increase the limit of cost of public build- 
ing at Park City, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr, TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6721) authorizing the formation and organization 
of volunteer motor-car reserve companies (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6722) granting an increase of pension to Alice R. 
Finney; 

A bill 
Taylor; 

A bill (S. 6724) granting an increase of pension to John M. 
Barber; and 

A bill (S. 6725) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
K. Brooke; to the Committee on Pensions. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress 
from the adjudication of private claims against the Government, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

CONDITIONS IN IRON-ORE MINES. 


Mr. CLAPP. I submit a resolution and ask that it lie over 
under the rule, 
The resolution (S. 242) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
transmit to the Senate copies of the reports of Drs. Olson and Bolton, 
of the United States Public Health Service, made in November, 1914, 
concerning conditions in the -ore mines of Minnesota and Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 


printed. 


(S. 6723) granting an increase of pension to Zachariah 


WAR DEPARTMENT ORDERS. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to call up the resolution I submitted 
during the last morning hour. It is on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 238, submitted by Mr. 
Jones on the 25th instant, as follows: 

Resotved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is h , directed 
to transmit to the Senate copies of all orders issued by his department 
during the last three years nonemployment of or discrim- 
inating between citizens of the United States connection with the 
work, activities, and projects carried on by his department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent to take up Order 
of Business No. 628, being Senate bill 20. It is a local bill, and 
I probably will be away when the calendar is called again for 
consideration. It is a matter of very great importance, and I 


ask unanimous consent to take it up at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if this is the post-office 
bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is a post-office and public-building bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an emergency matter, and I have no ob- 
jection. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 20) providing an addi- 
tional appropriation for the Federal building at Steubenville, 
Ohio, which had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the papet Ph! the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase or otherwise, such additional lands 
or rights contiguous to the building site now owned by the United 
States in Steubenville, Ohio, as may be necessary for the erection and 
completion on the lands thus owned and acquired of a suitable building, 
with fireproof vaults therein, for the use and accommodation of the 
United States court and t office, at an additional cost not to ex- 
ceed $150,000 (over and above the amount heretofore authorized to be 
expended), which sum is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. For the information of the Senate and of 
the House, I ask that the report accompanying the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. It is very short. 

8 say VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered, 


i hp report submitted by Mr, Asnunsr on July 19, 1916, is as 
OlLOWS: 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted the following report, to accompany S. 20: 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was 
referred S. 20, “providing an additional appropriation for the Federal 
building at Steubenville, Ohio,“ reports the same to the Senate with the 
following amendment, and as amended recommends that the bill do 


pass : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to acquire, by purchase or oth such additional lands 
or rights contiguous to the building site now owned by the United States 
in Steubenville, Ohio, as may be necessary for the erection and com- 
pletion en the lands thus owned and acquired of a suitable building, 

th roof vaults therein, for the use and accommodation of the 
United States court and post office, at an additional cost not to exceed 
$150,000 (ever and above the amount heretofore authorized to be ex- 

nied), which sum Is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
reasury not otherwise appropriated.’ 

The original authorization for this 33 was contained in the 
acts of may, 30, 1908, and June 25, 1910, which provided $120,000 as 
the limit of cost for the site and building.’ Of this amount 35,000 has 
been expended for a site, leaving $85,000 available for the building. 
The 8 building, however, was not erected, because 1 tion 
was n for the A parpoos of holding United States court at Steuben- 
ville. his legislation was passed March 4, 1915, and it became neces- 
bea therefore, to provide a building to accommodate both the post office 
and Federal court. t 

The site purchased is not of sufficient size to accommodate a buildin. 
of the ground area required, and it is estimated that the sum of $10, 
additional will be required to purchase sufficient additional land adjoin- 
5 the site heretofore acquired. 

t is estimated on data received from the various departments, in- 
cluding the amount of spece necessary for the accommodation of the 
courts, as stated by the Department of Justice, that a three-story build- 
0 square feet ground area be needed and that th 

additional will be necessary for the completion of this 

roject, making the total limit of cost for the site and ing $270,000. 

The additional appropriation of $150,000 provided for in this bill has 
the approval of the Treasury Department. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 28, 1916. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
United States Senate, 

My Dran Senator: There is inclosed herewith a copy of a re 
even date submitted to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
on 8. 20, which provides for an increase in the limit of cost for site and 
building at Steubenville, Ohio, in which it is estimated that $150,000 
additional -will be necessary for the completion of this project. 


Respectfully 
7 B. R. Nxwrox, Acting Secretary. 


rt of 
rounds 


Y DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 28, 1916. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
United States Senate, 


BIR: gota | to the report submitted to your committee on March 

20, 1916, on S. 20, which provides for an increase in the limit of cost 

of site and building at Steubenville, Ohio, the following supplementary 
is submitted herewith : 


report of March 20 estimated that a three-story building with a 
ground area of 9,000 square feet would be r ed to provide adequate 
for the post ofice, rtment of Justice, and Civil Service 
mmission, and that the cost of such a buil would be $200,000. 
It was also estimated that in order to purchase additional land adjoin- 
ing the site which has been acquired the sum of $10,000 would be 
necessary, and, as the amount heretofore authorized for site and building 
was $120.00 and $35,000 been expended for a site, a total sum o 
oy, im addition to that heretofore authorized would be required 
‘or the construction of the building and the purchase of the necessary 
additional land. 
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From information phic has been 9 1 ee this department subse- 
quent to the submission of the 5 20, it is 3 that 
pve ——.— of $150,000 instead o $125,000. will be n necessary for the 

óf this project, Sani the total limit of cost for site and 
pails at oe $210,000 


Niy, B. R. NEWTON, Acting Secretary. 
COMPENSATION TO INJURED EMPLOYEES., 


lr. TAGGART. Mr. President, on July 12, when House bill 
15316 was being discussed, a query was made in regard to the 
workmen's compensation act, and during the discussion in the 
House a question was asked in regard to the number of actions 
and the cost and the amount that had been paid. One of the 
gentlemen in the House made the remark that it was utter! 
impossible for them to get from the Labor Bureau the amount 
that had been distributed to the various persons. 
* On the strength of that remark, I called the attention of 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of Labor to the matter, 
and received a response from him, with the facts and figures 
fully set out in a very short communication, which I do not 
care to take the time of the Senate to read, but I would like to 
ap it printed in the Recor», if there is no objection. If there 
objection, I shall read it. 

“ithe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is that a letter from the Secretary 
of Labor with reference to the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act? 
~ Mr. TAGGART. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia, I bave since had a letter from the 
Secretary withdrawing his suggestion of changes. 

Mr. TAGGART. This letter does not deal with changes in 
the bill. It simply gives the information asked for. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I could not hear what it was, but 
the Secretary had suggested that some changes should be made, 
and then withdrew them. 

Mr. TAGGART. This letter relates to information which it 
was said had been withheld. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Labor, 

- ick OF THE SÉC RETARY, 

; Washington, July 22, 1916. . 
My Dran Senator: In response to Rd 9 inquiry of the 20th instant, 

as to the truth of the statement Member of the House oi 
Representatives on Wednesday, July 12, 1916. during the discussion 


2 the bill (H. * 28310) to provide Rope mp ere for er employees 
of the United States, to the effect department and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics concealed information as ths Gene of money 
allowed as com * for injuries employees of the 
Government d the past few years, and the oy ae that if we 
7 — have information we wauld not furnish . beg to say that both 
the department and the eee of Labor Statistics have at all ae 
been and willing to furnish to either House of Congress, 
any individual Senator or Representative, or to any other wathorined 
person, any information concerning the administration of the Fedcral 
age gs s compensation law. 
5 and the bureau referred to have taken every proper 
to call attentlon to the glaring inadequacies and incon- 
tencies Y the present Federal workmen's compensation law, and haye 
been glad to further, in the way of furnishing statistics on the oper- 
ation of the current law, or in any other manner possible, all efforts 
to broader and liberalize the scope of such legislation. 


for e perme of compiling and tabulating the data o which refer- 
ence was mad 

As soon as “it was evident from the remarks of the Member of to 
House above referred to, as quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
July 12, that there was any desire for information as to the amount 
ot compensation paid in the last few years, a force of clerks was at 
onee put to work to compile and tabulate the total iy eet of fatal 
and nonfatal compensated cases by departments and the total amount 
of compensation paid during the Vasen years 1914, 1915, and 1916. 
Complete data covering the operation of the present compensation law 
for the Doriot beginning August 1. 1908, when it took effect, and end- 


ing with the close of the fiscal Pien 1913, have been already published : 


in Souletin 155 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The attached table shows the information to which reference has 
1 been made for the fiscal years 1914, 1915, and 1916, but as the 
atter fiscal year ended on June 30 last, no reports for compensation 
paid during the fiscal year 1916 have been received in a very consider- 
able number of cases, due to the fact that a sufficient time has not 
elapsed for the reports to be received in Washington or the fact that 
a large number of injuries occurring in the fiscal year 1916 had not 
terminated at the close of that year, and it is not af. this time possible, 
rey to furnish accurate figures of the total amount of compensa- 
tion paid in the fiscal year 1916. In order, however, that some idea 
of the amount that is likely to be paid might be obtained, an average 
of the cases in each department for 1915 has been nA deg Ae to the pends 
ing cases for the fiscal year 1916 in each d hat estimate 
is shown separately in the table from the reports of completed cases, 


Sincerely, yours, 
W. B. Witsox, Fceretarp. 
Hon. Tous TAGGART, i 
‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Cost of compensation for fatal and nonfatal injuries during the fiscal ycars 1914, 1913, and 1916 (a portion of the latter year estimated), 


1914 


Department. 
of cum 


‘otal 
Total for 1916, $346,830.05. 


1 These are cases in which reports of com 


Total amount Clainis Total amount) Crying 


< 1915 1016 


Incomplete cases. 


, Completed c. 


5 ET 
allowed. Sioa paid: allowed. /Total amount! Claims 


of compen- 
sation paid. allowed. 


= 


SS 8888 


2,032 


pensation paid have not yet been received, and the amounts shown have teen computed by multiplying the number of such 


claims allowed by the average payment per case in each department for the fiscal year 1915. 


COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. w ALSH. Mr. President, I desire to giye notice that on 
Monday, at the conclusion of the routine business, if we shall 
have a morning hour—if not, at the convenience of the Senate 
on that day—lI shall address the Senate on Senate joint resolu- 
tion 142, introduced’ by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS], proposing to amend Article III, section 1, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States 

ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16460) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, ‘agree to the conference asked for by the House, 


the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. FLÈTCHER, and Mr. WARREN conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16699) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair.. 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. pu Pont conferees 
on the part of the Senate. ; 

CLEMENCY TO IRISH PRISONERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further resolutions? If 
not, the morning business is closed. 

Mr. STONE, Mr. OWEN, and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed 
the Chair. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. - Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report I made this morning re- 
lating to Sir Roger Casement. Permit me to make this one ob- 
servation: If the report of the committee should be expressive 
of the attitude of the Senate, it would not matter whether or 
not it was agreed to to-day or at any future time; but if that 
report does not express the sentiment of the Senate and if the 
Senate should desire to take some other action, I wish to call 
attention to the fact, which may not be generally known here, 
that the date of the éxecution of Sir Roger Casement is set for 
Thursday of next week, and, if any affirmative action is to be 
taken, it should be taken now. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I reserve an objection, if the 
consideration of the report leads to debate. 

Mr. STONE. Well, no objection has yet been made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, let us have the report read, 
so that we may understand what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the re- 
port. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
Stone, from the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

s 5 e 237 and the amendment pro- 
tze scene cg e Mr, e July 26 t0 L. fies. 280) z 


The Committee on Foreign Relations having considered the following 
resolutions referred to the said committee, namely, Senate resolution 
236, requesting the President to ask the British Government to exercise 
clemency in treatment of Irish political prisoners; Senate resolution 
237, requesting the President to advise the United States ambassador 
to Great Britain to use his influence, unofficially, to obtain commutation 
of the sentence of death of Sir Roger Casement, and amendment to 
Senate resolution 237, proposed by Mr. STERLIXG, adopted the following 
resolution, which was ordered to be reported: 

“Your committee deem it inexpedient that the Senate should adopt 
any of these resolutions at this time, and are of open that they 
would net tend to accomplish the purpose sought by them. Your coni- 
mittee therefore report back the resolutions and recommend that none 
of them be adopted.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I feel that I should say to 
the Senate while the resolution 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut will 
state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, As I understand, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] has asked unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report of the committee. I should like 
to have that consent given before the report is considered, if 
it is to be considered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall object at any time in 
this proceeding if the report leads to debate. I have the right 
to reserve the objection, as I understand the parliamentary prac- 
tice of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the Senator has not any such 
right. The objection must be made now or not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. Then I object. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the report. 

Mr. OWEN. I make the point of order that until the hour of 
1 o'clock arrives the Senator has not the right to make that 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is overruled, 
the morning business having been closed. All in favor of the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri will say aye [a pause]; 
those opposed no. [A pause.] The ayes have it, the motion 
is agreed to, and the report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the position of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has been stated by the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Stone]. I believe the committee were prac- 
tically unanimous with regard to the intent of the report they 
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have sent in. The report deals with the resolutions that were 
referred fo the committee. I feel it my duty, however, to state 


on behalf of the minority of the committee that while there was 


no material disagreement with regard to the questions submitted 
to ihe committee by the Senate, that there were some questions 
of difference with regard to the action the Senate should take 
in full and final disposition of the entire subject. 

There was a minority of the committee—and I believe I am 
at liberty to state that the chairman of the committee was one 
of that minority, as well as were the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman] and myselfi—that believed that this whole 
question having come before the Senate of the United States and 
having been publicly discussed as it has been, should not be 
dismissed without some affirmative action or at least without 
some eXpression of hope. The minority to which I have re- 
ferred believed that. this body as a body may express hope that 
the political prisoners of Great Britain may be treated with 
clemency. 

The minority feel that, while there may have been a question 
as to whether or not it was advisable for this matter to have 
ever been brought before the Senate, yet it having been brought 
before the Senate, there should be some more definite expression 
than that contained in the report. The report states that certain 
resolutions which were introduced in this body and referred to 
that committee in the opinion of the committee would not serye 
the purposes for which they were intended. That is probably 
true; that has practically been agreed to by every member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee; but that report does not deal 
with anything else, and leaves this entire question, which has 
been thrown before this body, without any definite determination. 

While the action of this body may be quasi official, I do not 
think that the action of the Senate, through the medium of a 
simple resolution, is the action of the Government of the United 
States. It is the expression of the hope of the Members of this 
body that these political prisoners will be treated with clemency ; 
it is the expression of this group of men, upon whom has been 
thrust this question that justice will be tempered with mercy ; 
and I do not believe that any such expression of hope by this 
body will be misunderstood or unkindly received. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority of the committee, under the cir- 
cumstances which I have stated, I offer, as a substitute for the 
report submitted by the Senator from Missouri, the resolution 
which I send to the desk, and I ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will rend the reso- 
lution offered by the Senater from Nevada as a substitute for 
the report submitted by the Senator from Missouri on behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolred, That the Senate expresses the hope that the British Govern- 
ment may exercise clemency in the treatment of Irish political prisoners; 


and that the President be requested to transmit this resolution to that 
Government, 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, for myself I 
desire to say that neither the report of the committee nor the 
substitute submitted by the Senator from Nevada satisfies the 
thoughts and prompting which led me to introduce originally the 
resolution which I offered, and I am unqualifiedly opposed to 
both of them. 

Mr. President, if the report submitted by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, a great committee selected because of their 
learning and profound intelligence, is the expression of the senti- 
ment of that committee, then, I say, God help our country. 
Alas, Sir Roger Casement, patriot, statesman, author, and poet, 
thy name must not even be lisped in the Senate of the United 
States lest the British lion may growl disapproval! Again I 
say, God help America. 

I do not believe that any of the resolutions which have been 
presented as substitutes for my original resolution are direct 
enough. They are too indirect. It may be that none of the 
resolutions offered will avail anything, but they may. I feel 
that we must not leave this Chamber without positive action. 
Casement's blood shall not be on my hands, and it must not be 
on the hands of the Senate of the United States. 

I am in receipt of a letter, sad and touching, from the sister 
of Sir Roger Casement. I am not at liberty to present that letter 
to the Senate, but I feel I must heed this woman’s appeal. Fur- 
ther, I am just in receipt of a telegram from Atlantic City, 
where she is, pleading in agonizing words, “ For God’s sake do 
what you can to save my poor brother, whe is in the very 
shadow of the gallows.” In the face of this situation, will the 
Senate stand idle? Can Senators go to their homes without 
doing what little they can in a positive way for this unfortunate 
man? Shall it be written that the Senate of the United States 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress is deaf and dumb to the plees 
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of humanity? Have you forgotten the slogan of 60 years ago, 
“You will hear from old Ossawatomie Brown when you nail 
the lid of his coffin down.” The South did hear from old Os- 
sawatomie Brown when the lid of his coffin was nailed down. I 
was not in sympathy with Ossawatomie Brown’s activities and 
proceedings, but a generous, humane course toward him would 
haye saved the South from years of torment and disaster. I 
fear, Mr. President, we have grown drunk and sodden with our 
wealth and prosperity, and I feel that the propositions that now 
come to us are most miserable makeshifts. I lament the lack 
of spirit and backbone of the committee. 

(jod knows my heart is in this case. According to the latest 
report, it is decreed that this unfortunate man is to be executed 
an the 8d day of August, now so close at hand, and I shudder 
at the very thought. My efforts have been directed toward 
stepping this cruel and brutal execution; but every step that 
I have taken has been met with parliamentary rebuff and tech- 
nical objection, carrying my efforts over for days and eyen for 
weeks, until the fatal hour is near at hand, and I feel we must 
do something. 

Oh, that the spirit of 76 might prevail to-day! Oh, Mr. Presi- 
dent, think of what our Washington said, think of what our 
Washington did, think of his deep sympathy for Ireland, and 
then look upon us—dumb, stoic, and idle. On July 20, 1788, 
George Washington wrote to Sir Edward Newenham as follows: 


Mount VERNON, July 20, 1788. 
To Sir EDWARD NEWENHAM. 


Dear Sm: If Ireland were 500 miles farther. distant from 
Britiin the case with respect to the former would be speedily and 
* changed for the better. 

I have the honor to be, ete., GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Then, again, as showing his sympathy with Ireland, a sym- 
pathy which we seem to lack, I quote the following letter of 
George Washington: 

MOUNT VERNON, January 20, 1784. 


To the YANKEÐ CLUB, 
Stewartstown, County Tyrone, Ireland. 

GENTLEMEN: It is with unfeigned satisfaction that I accept your 
congratulation on the late happy and glorious revolution 

If in the course of our successful contest an consequences have 
resulted to the oppressed Kingdom of Ireland, it will afford a new source 
of fclicitation to all who respect the interests of humanity. ERS 

I have the honor to be, with due consideration, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Again he writes: 


Latriots of Ireland!—Champlons of liberty in all lands—be strong 
in hope! Your cause is identical with mine. You are calumniated in 
our ; I was misrepresented by the loyalists of my dax. I triumphed. 
Tad I faliea the scaffold would be my doom. But now my enemies pay 
me honor. ad I failed, I would have deserved the same honor. I 
stood true to my. canse even when victory had fled. In that I merited 
success. You must act likewise. 

WASHINGTON. 

He had the courage of his thoughts; he had the courage to 
express his sympathy. 

Again I presented to the Senate and asked to have printed 
in the Recorp an address by the Continental Congress to the 
Trish Parliament in Dublin. I quote from it as follows: 

We sympathize with you in your distress, and are pleased to find 
that the design of subjugating us, has persuaded the administration 
to dispense to Ireland some vagrant rays of ministerial sunshine. 

Throughout the address there are expressions of sympathy 
even stronger than the one I have read. The address was 
sined by the immortal John Hancock, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and was dated Philadelphia, July 28, 
1775. 

These men had the courage of their convictions. Then it was 
not a question how the British Parliament would feel. The 
Continental Congress were expressing their sentiments of 
humanity and of justice. 

I am criticized by some. I want to read just a little scrap of a 
letter I received from a very dear friend of nearly 40 years of 
my life: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the efforts you are making to 
save the life of Sir Roger ent. ‘Superior diplomacy” ma: 
call your plea a blunder, but the heart of humanity is with you. It 
would Indeed be a Roose | of honest sympathy over polished punctillos, 
indifferent to the throb that makes the whole world 

D. M. BOGAN, 
Rector of St. Mary's Church. 

I have received 50 or more letters of that and of kin- 
dred character. And so now I say, Mr. President, it may 
be that I can get nothing better. This may be all I can hope 
to attain, simply to express myself; and this substitute, or 
the resolution reported from the committee, may be all I can 
secure. This committee, after deliberation and redeliberation, 
this great committee, ponderous in intellect and intelligence, 
and knowledge of law, have brought forth a mouse—a misera- 
ble little mouse—bereft of ribs and backbone, A veritable 
jenny mouse is the report of this committee. 


Well, Mr. President, if I must, I must. I feel that something 
must be done for Sir Roger Casement. But three days remain 
before this man may be on the gallows, and I feel that I would 
be short of my duty as a human being and as a mar did I not 
express myself as I have. However good may be your prompt- 
ings—and I believe they may be of the best—I oppose the 
adoption of the report, and I shall oppose the adoption of the 
substitute. 

I ask to have printed, as part of my remarks, a newspaper 
clipping containing a letter from the Irish poet, William Butler 
Yeats, on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{By International News Service.] 
POET YEATS PLEADS FOR CASEMENT PARDON. 
William Butler ¥ 8 Le 
u 
following letter to 9 eet eg PANDITANE DAN TEEPA e 
mestionn but Lau convinced tbat te execution of Si Roger Canion 
Will have so evil an effect that I break the habit. i 5 


“The evil that has been done can not be undone, but it need not 
be aggravated weeks afterwards with every circumstance of delibera- 


tion. 
“I am convinced that his execution will have an evil effect on 


America. I had a letter a couple of weeks ago from a keen political 
observer in New York describing the execution of 15 Irish leaders as a 
greater shock to American opinion than the sinking of the Lusitania, 

“The pardon of Casement may give an opportunity for more moder- 
ate opinion in Ireland to recover something of its weight.” 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, as I had the honor of sub- 
mitting one of the resolutions to the Senate, I was naturally 
interested in the action of the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
and I was very much surprised to hear that out of the mem- 
bership of that committee only the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Strong], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] dissented from the 
majority report which recommended that no action be taken 
on the subject matter by this body. I can not account for it 
in any other way than by believing that they were not informed 
either of the purpose of the resolution or of the precedents, 
which, from the earliest days of the Republic, have been estab- 
lished in such matters b- the Congress; or possibly, as has 
been intimated, they fear to recommend a favorable report on 
any of the resolutions because it might offend the Government 
of Great Britain. è 

What is the subject matter which engages our attention? It 
is simply the expression of sympathy, in a broad way—depart- 
ing from the language of the resolution—with the aspirations of 
the people of another country for liberty, for autonomous gov- 
ernment; and in this particular country, Ireland, that struggle 
has been going on for a very great number of years, and there- 
fore it ought to be well known. 

In 1782 a home-rule Parliament was established in Ireland, 
under circumstances not unlike those that exist to-day, and 
doubtless that example was in the minds of the men who re- 
cently engaged in a revolution. England was involved in a for- 
eign war. If I recollect aright, she was engaged in trying to 
suppress the independence of the United States; and the Irish, 
taking advantage of her foreign war, as they did the other day, 
rose in rebellion, and finally established in Dublin a Parlia- 
ment, which consisted of 300 members and which lasted for 18 
years, during which time, under the leadership of such men as 
Henry Grattan, it enacted legislation which led to the extension 
of Irish commerce and the promotion of Irish industries and 
manufactures; and it was so eminent a success that this same 
British Government at the end of 18 years plotted to destroy it. 

There was no revolution to put down. The country was pros- 
perous and at peace; but as England in that day only held 
subject States for the benefit of enhancing its own wealth, 
making them tributary to the mother country, it had no sym- 
pathy with the reestablishment of Irish nationality as expressed 
in a local legislative body and undertook its destruction, hav- 
ing no excuse whatever outside of the fact that I have stated. 
Ireland was at peace. There was no domestic tumult; there 
were no threats against England. It was simply, in an orderly 
way, pursuing its own proper interests, as expressed by its legis- 
lative body in laws, just as our American States are doing every 


day. 

In order, however, to destroy that Parliament, England resorted 
to the methods of Walpole, and, as told by Sir Jonah Barrington, 
in his History of the Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, 
$5,500,000 was used as bribe money. The rotten boroughs were 
all bought. The members were corrupted, not only by money 
where necessary, but by that more polite and insidious method 
of conferring honors and baronetcies and titles. And so this 
Parliament was led to dissolve itself, and, as Lord Byron said, 
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that celebrated “ act of union,” so called, was simply the union 
of the shark with its victim. 
From that day the Irish people, resenting such treatment, 


have persisted in a demand for a local legislative body; and Mr. 


Gladstone, who began life as a Tory, inimical to Irish interests, 
and who was described as the rising hope of the stern and un- 
bending party, gradually, by a process of evolution, convinced 
himself, as he did the country, that Ireland was entitled to a 
local legislative body. 

Coming down hastily to the present day, the Government 
of England, under Mr. Asquith, promised home rule to Ire- 
- land, and just prior to the outbreak of the European war a 
statute was put upon the books by which Ireland was given a 
local legislative body. What happened? At that very time, 
when the nation was trembling in the balance between war and 
peace, the men of the north of Ireland, under Sir Edward 
Carson, incited a mutiny among the troops, and generals of the 
line laid down their batons, insubordinate; and hence the 
British Parliament hesitated, and finally decided not to grant 
at that time a local legislative body to Ireland. The mutiny 
of the troops and the insubordination of the generals—the 
treason, if we are to reprobate treason under such circum- 
stances, of the men of Ulster—taught the men of the south, 
the greater number, that there was apparently no means within 
the constitution of acquiring their cherished and promised 
rights; and that must have led them to this recent revolution. 
It was apparent that there was no way of accomplishing any- 
thing except by violence. That is the advantage of our system 
of government, where we have representation and where the 
people vote. There is no excuse for treason, as there is no ex- 
cuse for violence, because within the Constitution we can ac- 
quire whatever benefits we may desire. 

I do not believe that the people of Ireland are loyal to Eng- 
land, whether in the north or in the south, and-I find much 
palliation for their course. It has been said by a philosopher 
that liberty is impossible without order, order is impossible 
without government, and government in any worthy sense of 
the term is impossible without a settled conviction on the part 
of the people of its legitimacy and their obligation in conscience 
to obey it; and therefore the people of Ireland are, if you please, 
disloyal, because there is no settled conviction on their part 
that the government which is imposed upon them is legitimately 
their government. 

So the dealings of England with Ireland have been a source 
of constant friction, but the realization of legislative independ- 
ence would have, I believe, put an end to all trouble. The 
wisdom of conciliation and clemency is manifest, and in that 
connection I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
opinion of a man great in authority. Mr. Seward, Secretary of 
State, addressing Mr. Adams, the minister to England, Decem- 
ber 9, 1867, said: 

The ju ent of mankind is that in revolutionary movements which 
are carried on by large masses and which appeal to popular sympathy 
eapital executions of individuals who fall within the power of the 
Government are unwise and often unjust. Such severity, when prac- 

ced upon n citizen of a foreign State, excites a new sympathy b 
enlisting feelings of nationality and patriotism. * The sound- 
ness of this principle is quite easily understood after the revolutionary 
movement is ended. 

Mr. President, we are in the midst of revolutionary days, if 
you please. We are considering something without perspective 
that is very close to us; and Mr. Seward's observation, when 
he says that the soundness of the principle is quite easily recog- 
nized after the revolutionary movement is ended, is quite true. 

He goes on to say: 


It is dificult to accept the truth in the midst of revolutionary 


terror or violence. When the President of the United States dismissed 


the prosecutions in the United States courts of the so-called Fenians 
who attempted an unlawful and forbidden invasion of Canada, and 
returned them to their homes at the expense of the Government and 
at the same time obtained, through the wise counsels of Sir Frederick 
Bruce and the Governor-General of Canada, a mitigation of the capital 
punishments adjudged e those who were convicted in the Canadian 
courts, the President adopted proceedings which have practically as- 
sured the continuance of peace upon the Canadian border. 

Hence I am disposed to believe, Mr. President, that England, 
if indeed she did intimate to this Government that she would 
wegard as an ungracious act any interposition in favor of Sir 
Roger Casement or other Irish prisoners of war, has acted un- 
wisely in her own interest; and, on the other hand, it does not 
appear to me of any particular importance if that intimation 
were verified. I doubt if Englond made to our ambassador in 
London an intimation that such an act on the part of this Gov- 
ernment would be objectionable. I doubt it because the Presi- 
dent has already, relating to Irish prisoners, made a plea for 
clemency; and I doubt if the President, charged under the 
Constitution with the duty. of directing our foreign affairs, would 
so transgress if there were a clear intimation from England. 


It appears, according to the philosophy of Seward and the 
facts of history, that carrying out the extreme penalty of the 
law in political cases ultimately operates to the detriment of 
the government engaging in such a business. I do not know 
that we consult any foreign Government when we desire to 
make a protest, believing that our protest, however, is based 
upon sound judgment, patriotic considerations, and ample prece- 
dents. I do not know that this Government has fallen away 
from the virtues of the earlier days; but it does seem to me 
very strange that there has not been a more spontaneous de- 
mand for an expression of sympathy and a request for mitiga- 
tion of sentence in these cases. 

I do not refer alone, in order to emphasize this matter, to 
the case of Sir Roger Casement. He is but one of the Irish 
prisoners of war; and I do not believe, although his fate is immi- 
nent, in making at this time a discrimination in his favor. If 
we pass the resoluton which has been presented by the minority 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, it will be entirely agree- 
able to me, because I believe it will affect not only Sir Roger 
Casement but all the other patriotic men who were willing 
to give up their lives for a cause which is dear to us as Americans. 

I want to emphasize “as Americans,” because this is not a 
plea we are making for Ireland alone. It might be Poland or it 
might be Hungary or it might be Greece. It might, as in other 
days, be Cuba. We are pleading for the cause of liberty, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the aspirations of a brave people; and 
when men are willing to die for a cause it is a cause worthy of 
our consideration, Those men went against the power “ whose 
morning drumbeat,” in the language of Daniel Webster, “ fol- 
lowing the sun and keeping company with the hours, encir- 
cles the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain 
of the martial airs of England.” They went against the power 
of that nation. It was almost futile, but they made their pro- 
test, and they died. The history of liberty has been from 
scaffold to scaffold and from stake to stake. The path to Ameri- 
can liberty has been paved by the bones of Irishmen and French- 
men, and all those who participated from time immemorial in 
every land in the struggle for liberty which finally overthrew 
kingeraft and gave republican institutions and free government, 
under whatever form is is established, an opportunity to exist. 

I recall now that Webster, when he used those eloquent words 
to describe the power of England, just quoted, had reference 
to—what? Under what circumstances were they uttered? They 
were uttered in order to show the patriotism, the valor, and the 
love of liberty of the men of America, who, notwithstanding the 
strength of that power, matched the Continental Army against 
it. That is identically what Ireland has done in our time as 
formerly—willing to lead an almost hopeless battle for rights 
which we all concede she is entitled to, because we can not claim 
ory rights for ourselves which we are not willing to accord to 
others. 

But I was surprised, I repeat, Mr. President, that there should 
not have been a more spontaneous demonstration in the cause of 
liberty in this body. There was once a man who was a great 
ornament to the Senate of the United States, who made a plea 
for Grecian independence. That seems a far cry—Grecian inde- 
pendence. There is no such intimacy between Greece and Amer- 
ica as there is between Ireland and America. But there is a 
principle involved—and yet it was shown here the other day 
that the Irish participated to a very great extent in winning for 
us our independence when other colonists stayed at home, be- 
cause, perhaps they found it convenient to lean to the Tory side 
of that conflict at that time. But Daniel Webster in 1824—and 
this should convince the Senate as to the propriety of our action, 
as contemplated, on the revolution in Greece—proposed a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of a representative to the 
independent government set up by the revolutionists. It was a 
recognition stronger than a mere expression of sympathy. 

Its adoption created a strong sentiment throughout the civil- 
ized world, which ultimately led to the liberation of a portion 
of Greece from the Turkish yoke. He spoke of the criticisms 
which were made about an expression of American opinion on 
the subject of Grecian independence, and stated that, in his 
judgment, such comment found no justification. He added 
these are his words: 

In m 1 the subject is interesting to the people and Govern- 
ment of this country, and we are called upon by considerations of great 
weight and moment to express our opinions upon it. 


tions, I think, spring from a sense o 
our own interest. 


Referring to the duty of America, he said: 


Let it comprehend, not merely her present advantage but her perma- 
nent interest, her elevated character as one of the free States of the 
world, and her duty toward those great principles which have hitherto 
maintained the relative independence of nations, and which have, more 
especially, made her what she is. 


These considera- 
our own duty, our character, and 
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The President, James Monroe, had stated in his message, and 
Mr. Webster had quoted him 3 55 
A strong hope has been 1 


welfare. 
E might well, Mr. Chairman— 
Said Mr. Webster— 
avoid the responsibility of this measure— 
Here is a matter which I am sure appeals to the Senate, be- 


cause the Senate apparently is in a doubting frame of mind. | 


Mr. Dega said : 


I well, Mr. Chairman, avoid the responsibility of this measure 
at At tea te te * 5 any tendency to of the 
eountry. With course of that policy I am quite satisfied. 
The Nation is prosperous, peaceful, and happy; and I should very re- 
luctantty put ma Eee or at risk. It appears 

f owever, resolution 2 le to our 
gen policy, and not only t with our interests but even 

emanded by a large view of those interests. 


In the next place, I take it for ted that the poll: 3 
cee epg ete th 
our ny gor gene ne #0 faras 


and the 
* the . uestions 
agitate 8 peant aga on the and Enlightened senti- 
iments. ordinary, the irit ri tat actuates it is 
ana . — our own rela 


to the 
We are 


of rs fo „AS, She of the free States among th 
und rapi an oe ent our prin it would be im 

‘80 p Anag to poe 

from roducing 80 —— opinions and ho 

throughont the dvllixed world. tt Pe resis, yawelty, wi Eee ena to 
determine whether the influence of these salutary or pernicious. 

Mr. President, that was the declaration of Webster at a time 
when this Republic did not have the power and importance 
which it enjoys to-day. Have we receded from our belief in 
the wisdom of such a policy, the supreme Republic of the world 
refusing, through its Senate, to express in 1 and even 
mild language a word of sympathy for a people that is guilty 
of no other offense than seeking for themselves by open revolu- 
tion and warfare that measure of self-government which onr 
States enjoy? 

Following illustrious precedent and in harmony with our 
established policy, we again, in 1851, took up the cause of the 
Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossuth, and you will observe that 
England herself joined with the United States in saving the 
life of this revolutionist. 

The Hungarian Diet demanded from the Austrian Emperor 
freedom of press, trial by jury, a national system of education, 
and a responsible ministry. Then a modern State was de- 
manded under Kossuth, with a ministry responsible to Parlia- 
ment and a people equal before the law. They declared a 
Republic and made Kossuth governor. Then Russia intervened 
and crushed the Republic. The Emperor Franz Joseph's ven- 
geance was terrible. Thousands of Hungarians were hung, shot, 
or imprisoned. Kossuth fled to Turkey and was later liberated 
by the intervention of the United States and England and he 
visited the United States. On December 15, 1851, the House, 
in concurrence with the Senate, passed the following: 

A joint resolution of welcome to Louis Kossuth. 

Resolved, That Congress, in the name and behalf of the people of the 
United States, give to Louis Kossuth a cordial welcome te the Capital 
and the country; and that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
him by the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I know that the resolution before us is inspired 
by the worthiest motives. In no sense is it political. It is in no 
sense baiting the power of England. It is simply an expression 
of sympathy by the greatest Government on earth, republican in 
form, for those who have aspirations for liberty. 

But I read in the Washington Herald, in its edition of July 
27, that while we are debating not only is the sentence running 
against Sir Roger Casement but that 2,000 innocent Irishmen 
held in British jails are cas to the greatest abuse. The 
dispateh reads: 

Lonpon, July 86. 

In the House of Commons to-day 
a cruelty and ferocity nee — Germany bad not shown to Belgium. 

Two thousand innocent persons, even innocent of a righteous 
revolution, are being punished in British jails. Hence the 
scope of the resolution should include not only Sir Rober Case- 
ment but all others who are in a similar plight. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the committee is with- 
out sympathy with the cause, but they fear that this pro- 
posed act is one of supererogation, perhaps, and that it in- 
volves some impropriety. I think I have shown you that there 
is no impropriety, and that England can not justly take offense, 
because, in the view of history, if clemency is shown these 


men, England will profit by it. Her immediate desire for 
vengeance and punishment may not be gratified, but by an act 


| of clemency she will save perhaps the constant recurrence of 


revolutionary movements, and then by granting the measure of 
home rule romp she will conclude in a satisfactory way her 


with unhappy neighbor. 

It is unfortunate that there is at this moment a disposition 
on her part to seemingly justify the traditional taunt against 
England that she is perfidious, caused by the report that she is 
about to violate her own agreement with Ireland. But that 
only accentuates the necessity on her part to exercise modera- 
tion at this time. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate, in conclusion, to 
simply one fact. During the discussion in this body the Presi- 
dent of the United States properly charged with the conduct of 
our foreign relations has already taken action; and so the reso- 
lution before this body, if Senators have not heard it, reads: 

That the Senate the British Governmen 
exercise clemency in the — — prisoners. were 

It is merely an expression of hope. 

H for a season, bade the world farewell, 
shriek'd as Kosciusko fell! 

Tish eupepinen AA the least expression that 
could possibly be made. It is not a demand, it is not even a re- 
quest, but in a spirit of compromise, in order to meet some 
opposition, this resolution was evolved, and the Senate ventures 
to express the hope. 

I accept that amendment in lieu of my own, because I be- 
lieve it will fairly put the Senate upon record, and I do not 
think that the Senate is unwilling to go on record on a subject 
of this kind notwithstanding the apparent adverse report of 
the committee. 

But I said the President has acted. I hold in my hand a 
letter addressed to the Knights of St. Patrick, signed by the 
Secretary of the President, Mr. Tumulty, in which he says: 

Tun Warre HoUsE, 


We 
Mr. ROBERT P, dete 
President of th the’ Knights of St. Patrick, San Francisco: 


Immediately upon the rouant of your tel of May 19 the subject 
matter of your message taken up th the State 
— effort has been Salle by by the es nS see that ricans 

ully protected, and each case has rously, From 
the information received by the department, wae appears . —5 AONT 
tial in the cases to which you referred have been suspended and 
that the trials have been conducted in the regular criminal courts, 
Sincerely, yours, 
J. P. TUMUETY 
Socrotary to the President. 

I am told that the Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] 
at about that time went to the President of the United States 
in behalf of an American citizen named Lynch and he had 
but three hours before the appointed time of the execution in 
order to make his protest, and the President immediately in 
the dead of night sent a protest to England against the execu- 
tion of this American citizen for a crime involved in the revo- 
lution. It was no ordinary crime. A crime committed in the 
process of a revolution should not be designated a crime at all. 
England yielded. 

The same is true as to two other citizens, I believe, of New 
York, named Volera and Kilannan, and, in both those instances 
also, the intervention of the President saved the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens who resided in Ireland temporarily at that time, 
and could not restrain their American spirit to help the people 
of Ireland in their struggle for independence. 

In acknowledging the action of the President, the society, to 
which the letter was addressed, says: 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., July I, 1916. 
Hon, Peg red WILSON, 


he White House, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On behalf o A aie AE reS ee ios 
to muity, advising us esteemed letter of July forwarded through 
g us of your ains and prompt action r ur n =e yo of aes 
19 urgin; accordan th established lomatie 


ce 
mena. Oe endiy * para — — vou to the British ä behalf 
of c ie cies or prisoners who were concerned in the recent Irish 


uprisin 
I — that our members will ae E dhat you when they learn 
ou ae ascertained 
the cases which 
we referred to have been su a suspended an Bagi bee. the ried. have been put 
te trial in the regular cri 
I have taken the liberty of assuring our members at all times that we 
could depend upon — to take such action as would be consistent with 
ere and sta lished diplomatic precefients. 
shall senen one aa to our society at its remar 
Er meetin; know that it wil feel gratefa — the kindly 
consideration — — . have given to its 1 request. 
Very sincerely, yours, 


President Kuighte of Ft. Patrick. 
Now, the members were grateful to the President. Shall they 
not also be grateful to the Senate? 
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The effect, Mr. President, of passing a resolution by the Senate 
will not only give solace to our numerous fellow citizens in this 
eountry who look with extreme solicitude upon the fate of the 
thousands of Irish political prisoners now in British jails, but 
it will cheer the prisoners themselves. It will awaken sentiments 
of gratitude in the breasts of the people of that country who in 
the earlier days fought our battles and sustained our ascendancy 
as against the power of their greater neighbor, who has not 
always been friendly to our aspirations. I think the action of 
the Senate will not only serve that purpose, but it will serve the 
greater purpose which we have in view of accomplishing results. 

When Mr. Webster was taunted in his debate on Grecian in- 
dependence by Members, who asked, Well, what are you 
going to do? Are you going to enlist the armies of the United 
States in behalf of Greece?” he said, “Oh, no; there is a 
greater power than fleets and armies.” In other words, then— 
and it is truer to-day than it was in 1824—the power of public 
opinion—to which he referred—was the dominating force of 
the world. In the chancelleries of Europe it is asked. How 
do the United States feel on this subject? What is the pub- 
lic opinion of the great Republic across the water? What will 
be their attitude?” And it having been ascertained that the 
power and force of American public opinion is in favor of 
clemency, then clemency will be granted; but if there is apathy 
and Indifference or inaction here in the Senate to-day, it will 
be reported that America is not interested nor concerned in 
the fate of the Irish revolutionists, nor in the fate of men seeking 
anywhere to set up a legislative independence, nor of men strug- 
gling and making the highest sacrifice in the cause of human 
freedom. Let not that be said. 

What are the elements of public opinion, which, according 
to Mr. Webster, is a force greater than fleets and armies? It 
is in the free expression of a sentiment passing from man to 
man, the views of the press, the conversations in the streets, 
the resolutions of legislative bodies, from the humblest council 
to the highest legislative. So the Senate of the United States 
by merely expressing a hope, if it shall so decide, will add its 
contribution to the volume of public opinion; and, without 
striking a-blow, or saying an unkind word, or in any way of- 
fending a friendly nation, the great purpose, which I am sure 
we all seek to compass, I sincerely believe will be accomplished. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in spite of an apparent con- 
flict of opinion in the Committee on Foreign Relations, there 
was really no conflict at all. The committee was in absolute 
agreement as to a desired end, which every member of the 
committee wished to be consummated. The members of the 
committee differed only about the best means to accomplish that 
end. Three members of the committee thought that it could be 
best accomplished by adopting the Phelan resolution as amended 
and reported to the Senate by the minority. The remainder 
of the committee thought that the passage of that or of any 
other resolution upon this subject, directed simply to one Euro- 
pean power and ignoring like cases under other European 
powers, would not accomplish the purpose sought, fo wit, a 
commutation and finally a pardon for Sir Roger Casement, for 
whom everybody had sympathy, not only in the committee but 
all over the United States, because of the fact that it is per- 
fectly evident that he is half dreamer and idealist on the one side, 
and, subjectively speaking, patriot on the other. Whatever may 
be the relationship of what he did to statute law, no man who 
has studied the evidence and who has studied the man can 
doubt the fact that he thought he was serving a patriotic and 
a holy 

The entire committee therefore felt that the man ought not 
to be executed any more than Lord George Gordon ought to 
have been executed away back yonder. By the way, there is a 
very great resemblance between the characters of the two men— 
reason not altogether sound in either case, idealists, dreamers, 
pure purposes, and all that. The only difference in the com- 
mittee was as to whether or not any resolution of this sort 
would accomplish its purpose. All the members of the com- 
mittee, except three, were of the opinion that it not only would 
not accomplish its purpose, but that it would not even tend to 
bring about the end sought; that, upon the contrary, it might 
be detrimental to Sir Roger Casement’s chance of pardon—not 
probably but possibly in the last case. As one member of the 
committee said, and said rightly, “If I were Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s attorney, I would wire the Senate of the United States, 
‘Please drop this matter.“ 

Mr. President, the time may come, but it has not as yet come, 
when national sensitiveness about the interference of other 
peoples with a particular people's domestic eoncerns will cease 
to exist; the time will come, though it has not yet come, when 


a narrow nationalism, sometimes chauvinism, will give place 
to a broader internationalism; when a citizen of every country 
may become also a “ citizen of the world”; but, as the things 
are now organized and men are now constituted, every people 
has a sensitiveness, which is acute, about the attempt of any 
other people, through any of its official bodies to interfere with 
its domestic affairs and quarrels, 

It is idle to say that the Senate of the United States can pass 
an unofficial resolution. The Senate of the United States is an 
official body, a constituent part of the American Government, 
and everything which it does is necessarily official, and can not 
be unofficial. 

There would be no objection in any country in the world, I 
suppose, to a petition signed as individuals by nonresidents and 
aliens asking clemency in a case. I myself would be perfectly 
willing to-day or to-morrow to sign a petition to the British 
Home Office for the pardon of Sir Roger Casement, just as we 
here might receive any day a petition for Armenians, Poles, 
Irish, English, Scotch, or Welsh for the pardon of some favorite 
citizen of theirs; but that is a totally different thing from hav- 
ing a braneh of the Government of the United States pass a 
resolution of that sort. Nor is it at all on a footing with Daniel 
Webster’s resolution recognizing the independence of Greece. 
We not only passed resolutions recognizing the independence 
of Greece, but we have passed resolutions in the case of a score 
or more of South American Republics who sought and had meas- 
urably attained independence. We were generally the first Gov- 
ernment to pass such a resolution, although in the case of Texas 
we were not, several European powers having recognized her 
independence before we did; but that was simply because of an 
apprehended slavery issue growing out of the Texas situation. 

Mr. President, Seward was right in the language quoted from 
him by the Senator from California, A nation which treats 
those living in a part of its territory struggling rightly or 
wrongfully for community independence as ordinary criminals 
after the struggle is over and put down is simply a mad nation; 
it is a crazy nation. Leaving out the immorality of it, the lack 
of magnanimity in such cases is a lack of sense. The history 
of the whole world proves it. Had the United States Govern- 
ment after the Civil War proceeded to execute Robert E. Lee 
and Joseph E. Johnston the stings of the war would have lasted 
until now and far beyond now. . 

It need not be thought that the Government of Englanti is 
composed of fools. -It has seldom been. There sits in Parlia- 
ment now Sir Arthur Lynch, a British subject and an Irishman, 
who took a gun in his hand and fought for the Boers against 
England. Subject to the ordinary penalties of treason, he was 
sentenced to death after a fair and very considerate and cour- 
teous trial—such as Sir Roger Casement also received—under 
the laws of Great Britain, and was subsequently pardoned. 
Great Britain is an independent nation, and makes her own 
laws. ‘The leaders of the Boer Republics were not only par- 
doned at once, but the English Government went further than 
the northern Government went after the Civil War, and, had 
you imitated her example, the scars of our war would have 
been healed over sooner than they were. The English Govern- 
ment not only did not undertake to execute, nor even to try, 
nor to do anything else with a single Boer that had fought her 
during the Boer war, nor with a single Irishman—and there 
were many of them who had joined the Boer army—hbut she 
went further and turned over the government of the country 
to the South African confederacy, one State of which is the 
Transvaal and another which is the Orange Free State, and 
made premier Gen. Botha, who was the most accomplished per- 
haps of all the Boer military leaders. What was the result? 
When this great war came on everybody thought that Great 
Britain would find mutiny and trouble in South Africa. She 
found virtually none, Not a British soldier was necessary to 
put down what little trouble occurred there. Botha and the 
Boers and the South Africans, the men of Cape Colony and 
Natal and the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, put it 
down themselves; and then they themselves went further and 
proceeded to conquer and take over, as far as they could, the 
German possessions in South Africa. 

Do you suppose that wise men and educated men like the 
English statesmen of all parties in the present cabinet have 
not learned this lesson? They are no longer ruled over by a 
fool or half fool like George III, who afterwards went crazy. 
They no longer have a premier who is kept in power by corrupt 
parliamentary methods and royal command as Lord North was. 
No Government in the world is any more responsive to local 
public opinion than is the present English Government. Peti- 
tions are raining in now from England and Scotland and Wales, 
as well as from Ireland, to the British Government asking 
clemency in the case of Sir Roger Casement and other Irish 
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political prisoners, if they can be called political prisoners—for 
that raises another question—but, at any rate, the petitions are 
pouring in for them. 

What the committee feared was not alone the effect of this 
sort of a resolution by an official body of the United States Gov- 
ernment upon the British Government itself; it feared still 
more the effect upon public opinion in England and Scotland; 
that it might check the great movement headed by a score of 
the greatest newspapers of England. 

Why, Mr. President, the English ministry would be madmen 
if they executed Sir Roger Casement; they would be fit subjects 
for incarceration as lunatics; they would not be statesmen; 
they would show themselves so shortcoming as not to be pos- 
sessed even of the ordinary shrewdness of a “ peanut politician.” 
I myself have no doubt of the fact that the first thing to follow 
in this case will be a commutation to imprisonment; that that 
imprisonment will last until the expiration of the war; and 
that then a pardon under the great seal will be issued to Sir 
Roger Casement. 

I picked up the other day a communication from a corre- 
spondent in London to the Washington Post, and I presume 
from the very fact that he was a correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Post that his sympathies were not on the side of the British 
Government; but however that may be, he wrote that the gen- 
eral opinion all over London, so far as he could learn it, in 
private and in official circles, was that Sir Roger Casement's 
sentence would be commuted to life imprisonment and that just 
us soon as the war was over he would be given a pardon. 

That being the case, the majority of the committee thought 
it was not well to rush in. There are those who “rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” and very frequently men defeat their 
own purposes by undertaking to do that which does not accom- 
plish but does spoil them, and, in my opinion, that is the case 
here. 

Oh, so far as the word “rebel” is concerned, I can assure the 
Senator from California that it has no terrors for me in any 
country at any time. I am like him about that. One of us 
wore the uniform of the Colonies and was a rebel; one of us 
wore the uniform of the Confederacy and was a rebel; and that 
reminds me that the South also fought for community independ- 
ence, and among the bravest nud most effective soldiers that 
we had to meet in battle array, and who helped as much as any 
to put us down, were the Irish. Nobody has ever blamed them 
for that; they happened to take a different view than ours; 
but I merely cite it to show that it depends upon whose shoulder 
the water is carried. I do not remember that at that time 
Ireland raised any great commotion in behalf of southern in- 
dependence, nor do I remember that the British Parliament 
ever expressed any sympathy for it. Both of them acted 
properly and in a perfectly neutral manner, and regarded the 
American trouble as a matter for America to settle—and Amer- 
ica did settle it. We went down under the fate of war; and 
after that, although the North put us through 10 years of 
saturnalia, arming recently emancipated ignorant slaves with 
the ballot, and disqualifying those who were competent to cast 
n vote all though the South, yet, upon the whole, with that 
exception, you acted with exceedingly great reasonableness, 
considering the way that human nature ordinarily runs, and we 
therefore worked out our own salvation as best we could; and 
to-day it has been wrought out, and the sections of this country 
were never before so close together since the Missouri com- 
promise alarmed Thomas Jefferson “like a fire bell in the 
night” as they are to-day. 

Now, Mr. President, the word “rebel” has no terrors for 
me, as I said. My sympathies are with people everywhere 
who are contending for community independence, and certainly 
when they are of a different race and of a different language 
from their rulers. My sympathies are with the Bohemians in 
Austria, with the Armenians in Turkey, with Alsace and Lor- 
raine, in Germany; with Poland, in Russia; and all over this 
world my heart beats sympathetic to the cause of a people who 
are struggling to throw off an alien rule. Austria is much 
more alien to Bohemia, Germany is much more alien to Alsace 
and Lorraine, than England is to Ireland, because there are 
not, perhaps, a thousand Irishmen who speak the Irish lan- 
guage. They all speak English. So that in language, at any 
rate, they are one, and in the other cases cited not even that is 
the case, 

Since Senators haye rather unprecedentedly talked upon the 
floor of the Senate about what occurred in the committee, I may 
be allowed to go a little bit further in that direction. If this 
resolution is to pass, the scope of it ought to be extended. There 


are political prisoners held in jail under anticipation of death 
to-day by Austria, a score of them—lItalians from the Trentino 
and from the Trieste country. Bohemians have been executed, 


others are in prison and may be. If we are going to ask Great 
Britain to show leniency to political prisoners, we ought to ask 
Austria to do it; we ought to ask Russia to do it. When a poor 
man who speaks French, and whose very heartstrings are tied 
to La Belle France and to her republican institutions, joins the 
French Army he is given by the Germans no trial for treason, 
I can assure the Senator from California. He is tried, if at all, 
by a drumhead court-martial; he is shot upon the spot. When 
a poor little English woman in Belgium—Miss Cavell, I believe 
her name was—comumitted the inexpiable and inexpressible 
crime of aiding Belgians to escape from Belgium through Hol- 
land, so that they could join the army of their own country, de- 
fending their country from an absolutely unprovoked invasion, 
she “was shot before sunrise.” No demand for clemency was 
expressed by the Senate nor was it given time to express any. 
True, it, too, was not our affair. Mr. Roosevelt has attempted 
to make it our affair to have interfered against the invasion of 
Belgium—ruthless, unprovoked, cruel—no claim, even, that any 
provocation had been furnished. His position may do credit to 
his heart, but it does none to his head, We had no treaty obli- 
gations in the case, and it was not our affair, 

Mr. President, how many tens of thousands of Armenians 
have been not only ruthlessly killed and shot and butchered but 
have been deported—men, women, and children driven like cat- 
tle out of their country—by the Turkish Empire? What pro- 
test or plea for clemency has been addressed by the Senate to 
the Sultan? If either had been, it would have done them more 
harm than good. If this resolution passes at all, it ought 
to be addressed to all the belligerent powers of Europe, express- 
ing the hope upon the part of the United States that they would 
all show clemency to their several lots of political prisoners. 

Senators tell me that it could not hurt the sensibilities of a 
country. Why, if I were an Englishman, as I am an American— 
to paraphrase Lord Chatham—I think it might hurt mine. 

If a country which had had nothing to say about the execu- 
tion of Miss Cavell, which had had nothing to say about the 
ruthless deportation and merciless murder of Armenians, which 
had had nothing to say to Austria about the execution of 
Bohemians who for centuries have aspired to liberty, which 
has had nothing to say about the summary execution, without 
even a court-martial, of any Belgian who has dared to fight 
for his native land without a uniform on, executed as a franc- 
tireur; if such a country should find its only occasion to pro- 
test against the barbarities and ruthlessness of the general 
European situation in the case of my country, and not in the 
ease of any other, I would find it very difficult not to think 
that there was something discriminatory and somewhat un- 
friendly in it. i 

The proposition was made in the committee to extend, as just 
suggested, the scope of this resolution. The extension was not 
welcome to those who wanted the resolution passed. We there- 
upon adopted the resolution which is now before the Senate; 
to wit, that your committee, having looked through the matter 
and considered it, find that in their opinion it Is “ inexpedient 
at this time to pass any resolutions” upon this subject; and 
moreover that in our opinion “ the resolutions, if enacted, or any 
of them, would not even tend to accomplish the purpose sought.” 

Now, even the Senator from New Jersey, as much as I like 
him, can not plant himself upon a plane of superior humanity, 
as far as I am concerned or as far as the members of this 
committee are concerned. We owe as much allegiance to 
humanity as he does, and we feel as much. We are as suscep- 
tible to an appeal for humanity as he is. The Senator says 
that he has been cut off by technical objections here and there. 
Nobody who reads the Recorp would suppose so. Technical 
objections did not keep him from occupying altogether some 
four hours of the Senate's time. He says that Sir Roger 
Casement’s hour for execution is approaching on August 3. 
If so-called technicalities do not check him any more than they 
hitherto have, his debating of this question will go on until 
after Sir Roger Casement has been executed. Nobody has met 
him with any technical objection. He was met at the time when 
his resolution was introduced with the rule of the Senate that 
ordinarily resolutions pertaining to foreign affairs should go to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and there he was met in 
the committee by simply a difference of opinion. 

If I were the British premier, I would just as soon commit 
any other idiocy as to permit the execution of this dreamer 
and idealist upon the scaffold as an ordinary criminal, A Gov- 
ernment which knew how to extend the right hand of fellowship 
to the Boers in South Africa and a pardon to Sir Arthur Lynch— 
and he was not the only one; I merely mention him because he 
was very prominent, and afterwards became a member of Parlin- 
ment—and to do it because it was wise to do it, sagacious to do 
it, for the very reasons that Seward stated in what was quoted 
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from him, is not a Government likely to commit this act of 
political insanity, unless it might possibly, though not even 
probably there, be driven-to such a foolish course by having its 
sensitiveness touched by outside interference. It would be fool- 
ish and childish even then. 

Mr. President, one other word and I am through. We are all 
acquainte® with the long travail of Ireland. It has added to 
the pages of history one of the many stories of a people bravely 
struggling against alien government. In the olden time the 
blackest page upon the history of Great Britain—as its own 
statesmen, like Gladstone and Bryce, and its own historians, 
almost without exception, have confessed—was her treatment 
of the Irish people. Here of late years a different spirit has 
come over the people, beginning with Gladstone’s adhesion to 
home rule, and it did seem as if Ireland was to escape alien 
government in its home affairs. There was only one difficulty 
in the way, and that was that the very Irish people who were 
seeking to escape alien government in their home affairs wanted 
to put over Ulster alien government in her home affairs. That 
aroused the moyement in Ulster and among Ulstermen to which 
the Senator has referred. There is no trouble now about home 
rule in the fullest measure, as fully as it is enjoyed by any State 
of this Union—and even more fully—being conferred upon Celtic 
Ireland, where there is one race, one purpose, one aspiration, 
and, for the most part, one religion. I believe that the people 
of England and Scotland and Wales have learned with regard 
to Ireland what the American Revolution taught them with 
regard to their colonies—* a wiser and a better way“; and if 
they do not grant to Ireland that full measure of home rule or 
control of her local affairs to which she is entitled, then Ireland 
will be right in struggling at any cost for her independence, 
and everybody's sympathy will be with her. 

Mr. President, I have concluded. 

Mr. POMERENE obtained the floor. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ohio 
begins, if he will permit me, it is five minutes to 12, At 12 
o'clock, unless this matter is disposed of, it will go to the 
calendar, as I understand. Does the Chair concur in that view? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go to the calendar. 

Mr. STONE. I think this matter ought to be disposed of 
now while we have it up. We have had it up several times, and 
we ought to get rid of it. We ought to dispose of it. It con- 
sumes time unnecessarily. I am going to request that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrry] will temporarily lay aside 
the District bill, so that at 1 o’clock—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Why not vote immediately? Lay 
it aside if we are going to vote, but let us not keep up the 
debate. Why not vote right now? 

Mr. STONE. I am perfectly willing; but the Senator from 
Ohio has the floor to address the Senate, and I am trying to 
make an arrangement that at 1 o’clock this matter will be 
disposed of. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Which matter? 

Mr. STONE. The Casement resolutions and report, the thing 
before the Senate at this moment. I ask that it may be dis- 
posed of by a vote, first upon the resolution reported by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] in the nature of a 
minority report, and so on to the conclusion—I suppose the 
next thing to be veted upon, if the resolution as reported by 
the Senator from Nevada be not agreed to, would be the com- 
3 3 that it shall be concluded not later than 

O' clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, replying to what 
the Senator from Missouri says, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] says he wiil not speak longer than five minutes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I said 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I do not see the necessity for 
carrying it on until 1 o'clock. 

Mr. STONE. I said not later than 1 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Suppose we say not later than 
12.30. I do not want to object to the request. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I will say not later than 12.30. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I was just called upon ‘to lay 
aside the District appropriation bill for another matter. If 
we keep on laying it aside, these appropriation bills will never 
get through. I would suggest saying not later than 12.30. 

Mr. STONE. I will amend the request, and ask that 12.30 
be substituted for 1 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that when the hour of 12 o'clock shall have 
arrived, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, the unfinished business shill be temporarily laid aside 
until the hour of 12.30 o’clock to-day, and that at the hour of 
12 o’clock the matter now pending, touching the resolution with 
reference to Sir Roger Casement, shall be taken up by the 


Senate, and that the report of the committee and all amend- 
ments thereto shall be voted on not later than 12.30 o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
in addition to this matter I have already been called upon this 
morning for 30 minutes’ time, which I declined to give; but in 
this case, as the matter is before the Senate, I feel that possibly 
it will save time to let it go on and be concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President, I first wish to know what 
the matter now pending is. There are several resolutions and a 
report concerning the Casement matter. Which is the one be- 
fore the Senate at the present time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. STONE. Presented in the form of a minority report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Presented in the form of a minority 


report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Has the report from the committee been 
presented for adoption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Under the rules can the report be amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report is not amended. It is 
a minority report which the Senator from Nevada offered to 
substitute in place of the majority report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is an amendment, is it not? I 
simply desire to know whether the Chair holds that the report 
of a committee can be amended by substituting a minority 


report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not an amendment in the 
strict sense of an amendment. It is a minority report which is 
offered as a substitute for the majority report; and the Senate 
can if it chooses take the minority report rather than the ma- 
jority report. The hour of 12 o’clock having arrived the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the Government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STONE. Now, I ask the Senator from Maryland to lay 
aside the unfinished business. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I agree that it shall be laid aside 
until 12.30, and that it shall then be taken up. 

Mr. STONE. My request follows, which had not been sub- 
mitted, that at 12.30 a vote be taken on the report submitted 
by the committee and the amendment thereto presented by the 
Senator from Nevada, and that in the meantime speeches be 
-limited to five minutes. 

SEVERAL Senators. Make it 10. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE. Several Senators asked me to submit it, but 
if it is objectionable I will withdraw the five minutes’ proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I understand when the hour of 
12.30 arrives there will be no further debate and this proposi- 
tion will be voted upon. 

Mr. STONE. I am asking that a vote be had at that time. I 
should like to have the Chair state the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair understands it now, 
the Senator from Missouri asks unanimous consent to proceed 
to the consideration of the majority and minority reports of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with reference to these resolu- 
tions, that after the hour of 12.30 there shall be no further 
debate, and that the vote shall be taken on the said majority 
and minority reports. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I also understood the request provided 
that speeches should be limited in time to five minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was withdrawn by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will ask the Senator if he will not 
consent to that. 

Mr. STONE. I did not because I was notified that it would 
be objected to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has been on his feet pre- 
pared to adress the Senate for possibly 10 minutes. He stated 
when he rose that he would desire 5 or 10 minutes, and unless 
that request is modified so that the Senator from Ohio, if he 
desires, may have 10 minutes I shall object, because I think 
under the circumstances his request might have been granted, 
and I do not think it is courteous to him to insist upon a limita- 
tion in view of his statement before the discussion arose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not in the unanimous consent 


asked. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I have no objection to it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Senator from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the report submitted by 
the majority of the committee represents my view. I would not 
oceupy the time of the Senate to discuss this question except 
for the fact that the courage, the sentiments, the heart of every 
member of the committee who voted in favor of the majority 
report have been questioned here on the floor of the Senate. 
I am quite sure that the hearts of every member of that ma- 
jority are as full of kindly sentiment toward Sir Roger Case- 
ment and toward the Irish people and toward the oppressed of 
all nations as are the breasts of those who present the mi- 
nority report. But I trust that I have not reached that point 
in my life where I am willing to say that all reason shall be 
set aside and that we shall be controlled by sentiment entirely, 
and give expression to it, though to so do may tend toward the 
destruction of the life that we hope to save. 

Mr. President, let us pause to consider this question as it is 
for just a minute. Lawyers or other persons representing with 
authority Sir Roger Casement are not asking for the passage 
of this resolution. The newspapers yesterday indicated that 
one of the high courts of Great Britain convened in session 
for the purpose of taking up and further hearing the case 
against Sir Roger Casement and his attorneys appeared in 
open court and said they did not care to be further heard. 
A message from a beloved sister was forwarded through diplo- 
matic channels as a personal message from her to the British 
Government and was delivered to the British authorities by 
the American ambassador. He later made a report to our 
Department of State. In discussing this subject the dis- 
tinguish chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations said 
in substance that having delivered this message the Depart- 
ment of State had gone as far as it was deemed advisable to go. 
And then he added: 

I think I mey properly say that the department was advised by our 
representative in London that oficial representations to the British 
Government by this Government touching this case would not be re- 
ceived in a kindly spirit. 

We are admonished in advance that the British Government 
regards this as a domestic proposition, and that they will not 
receive in a kindly spirit any representations made by us in a 
governmental capacity. That should be, it seems to me, a suffi- 
cient hint to those who claim to be interested in the welfare 
of Sir Roger Casement that we are more likely to do him harm 
than we are to do him good by the passage of resolutions 
like those presented to the Senate. 

I hope that the British Government will see fit to commute 
the sentence of Sir Roger Casement. If it were in my power 
I would commute the sentence of Sir Roger Casement and I 
would extend that clemency to the political prisoners of every 
government engaged in this unhallowed war, because I feel 
that, in common with every citizen of the United States, we 
have become sickened by the shedding of oceans of blood, and 
we want to see it stopped. 

But, Senators, let us see what this situation is for a minute. 
Great Britain has told us how she feels with reference to rep- 
resentations from this Government. Sir Roger is under sen- 
tence now. Figuratively speaking his head is in the lion's 
mouth. Notwithstanding this fact, we are called upon here 
to pass resolutions which the British Government has hinted 
would not be acceptable. While seeking to secure clemency, 
Senators on the floor insist all the while upon twisting the 
lion’s tail. How much do we expect to gain by this? “Not 
everyone who cries unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven,“ and it is not everyone who professes friend- 
ship for Sir Roger Casement who is doing him a real act of 
kindness. 

My belief is that the British Government intends to commute 
the sentence, but whether it does or not it is my judgment that 
the passage of the resolution at this time would do him more 
harm than it would good, I am quite sure, expressing a senti- 
ment which was given voice to on the floor of the Senate the 
other day by the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], if I were the attorney in charge of Sir Roger Case- 
ment I would beg, I would plead to be deliyered from the kindly 
offices of some of his friends. 

Mr. President, reference has been made to the fact that 
representations were made by this Government on the part of 
certain American citizens who were involved in this revolution. 
They were made and our Government did succeed in having 
clemency extended by the British Government, but they were 
American citizens. We had the legal right, the international 
right, to interfere. But in the instance now under consideration 
it is a citizen of Great Britain who has been indicted and 


tried and convicted and. sentenced by the British courts. We 
would not look with a kindly eye upon a foreign Government if 
some citizen of the United States were under indictment and 
conviction and sentence under our laws and by our courts if 
another Government would seek to interfere. 

Mr. President, in view of the involved relations existing be- 
tween this country and the countries of the Old World, the con- 
stant international disputes which are arising, I belieye we 
can serye the purposes of America best and the fate of Sir 
Roger Casement best if we shall take a kindly hint from the 
message which was sent to us by our American ambassador 
and adopt the report which was submitted by the majority of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I had the honor of intro- 
ducing one of the resolutions which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations along with the other resolutions, 
on all of which there has been this adverse report of the com- 
mittee. The fact that I did introduce one of the resolutions, 
and nothing else, impels me to say a word. 

I have been struck, Mr. President, by the one-sidedness of 
the discussion and the one-sidedness of the sympathy manifested 
in the discussion. This appears in the resolutions introduced 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and by the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], and more particularly 
in the remarks made in support of these resolutions. 

The resolution introduced by myself, Mr, President, recog- 
nized a great problem confronting the English and the Irish 
people, he problem of home rule, and manifested the interest 
of the Senate in the problem and expressed the hope that it 
might be solved. I did that because the condition relative to 
the Irish insurrection, the revolt at Dublin, in which so many 
were killed and so many were wounded, is not an unrelated 
proposition to that of home rule. 

I thought some reference to that in the resolution would ap- 
peal to the statesmen of England who have been so interested 
and so earnest in their efforts to further the cause of home rule, 
and that therefore there would be some basis in reason for our 
representations and that clemency would be more likely to be 
extended to Sir Roger Casement and other political prisoners 
than if we had refrained from the mention of any cause or any 
problem in which the statesmen of both England and Ireland are 
interested. 

Let me call attention briefly to the progress made by the home- 
rule cause up until the time of the breaking out of the European 
war. It was the Asquith bill of 1912. The Irish people to the 
number of 8,000 met in Dublin in a great convention, and this is 
the resolution there passed : 

Resolved, That we welcome the government of Ireland bill as an honest 
and gencrous attempt to settle the long and disastrous quarrel between 
the British and Irish nations; and this national convention of the Irish 
people accept the bill in the spirit In which it is offered ; and we hereby 

eclare our solemn conviction that the passage of this bill into law will 
bind the people of Ireland to the people of Great Britain by a union 
infinitely closer than that which now exists, and by so doing add im- 
measurably to the strength of the Empire. 

This same bill became a law and was duly signed by the King 
on September 17, 1914. Then the war and then the suspension 
of the operation of the law, and then, Mr. President, during the 
progress of the war this scene in the city of Dublin itself, this 
great revolt in which wounded soldiers, Irish soldiers, returned 
from the front were shot down without mercy ; 120 of them were 
killed and nearly 400 of them were wounded; 180 civilians were 
killed and about 600 wounded. 

Led how? We can hardly say the insurrectionists were led by 
intelligent patriots. We can not, for example, as is here sought 
to be done, compare Sir Roger Casement with Washington and 
with the patriots and statesmen who founded the Republic. 

Mr. President, I think that all such comparisons are absurd. 
It would be more just to compare with the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Revolution those who have fought for the cause of home 
rule and for the loyalty of Ireland, like Charles Stewart Parnell, 
Dillon, Michael Davitt, and Justin McCarthy, and, too, like the 
great statesman and devoted patriot, John E. Redmond, who now 
is laboring so earnestly both in the interest of home rule and 
of loyalty to Great Britain. 

So, Mr. President, it was with this in view that I introduced 
my resolution, hoping that the appeal in such form might find 
response with the statesmen of England through which they 
would be led to clemency, the hint or the suggestion contained in 
the resolution being that the cause of home rule might be hin- 
dered by the execution of Sir Roger Casement and other Irish 
leaders. r i 

I want to call attention just briefly to some expressions in 
regard to the conditions. Mr. George Batemen, in writing to tre 
New York Evening Post, had this to say. 
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The writer, it is said by the editor of the Outlook, from which 
I read, is a home ruler, and until convinced by common sense 
was of the physical force movement, yet he says: 


I am in favor of the death sentence on Casement, not so much be- 
eause he conspired against England as because he dared to usurp the 
mischieyous position of dictator to the Irish people, ignoring the 
elected representatives and spokesmen of the nation and in his mad 
efforts stabbed in the back Irishmen who are fighting in the trenches, 
dimming the glory of those who have already given their life for a 
cause that to them is and was as consecrated and holy as Irish in- 
dependence is to men like this Irish-pro-German knight of King George. 
The task of establishing legislative independence in Ireland has been 
made harder; the work of the miscalled Unionists has been facilitated ; 
and hundreds of young Irishmen and Irish officers and soldiers, with in- 
nocent women and Idren, injured and killed, is all he has achieved. 

Mr. Bateman does not say that he is in favor of the death 
sentence being carried out. I trust he is not in favor of that. 
I think he means that under the law and the evidence in Sir 
Rogers case the sentence itself should follow. That it might be 
commuted is another consideration. I quote him to show how 
the revolt might have affected home-rule sentiment. 

More pertinent to the question is an article by Sydney Brooks 
in the July number of the North American Review. He says: 

In suppressing the revolt Irish regiments and Irish volunteers played 
an extremely active and eager part, and their efforts were warmly 
seconded and applauded by the Irish citizens of Dublin. 

But further he says: 


Had it occurred at a time of peace I do not suppose that the Gov- 
ernment would have thought it worth while to inflict the death penalty 
on its authors and gators. But it occurred in a time of war, 
when the whole Empire is fighting with its back to the wall and when 
an Irish rebellion might make so heavy a draft cn the military 
energies of the nation as to prejudice very seriously the chances of 
success in the main theater. herefore the authorities were right in 
erushing it with an Loge gender hand. Can it be maintained that the 
execution of those who actually signed the proclamation of the Irish 
Peponi, and who actually commanded the rebels and were caught 
red-handed in thelr work of murder was not, in such an emergency and 
with such tremendous stakes at Issue, an act of just retribution Its 
Justice seems to me to be beyond question. Over 300 deaths lay at the 
door of those who planned the outbreak, and the fact that some of 
them were poets and dreamers, and youths of noble natures and shin- 
ing promise does not alter the essential character of what they did. 
But the wisdom and the expediency of the measures taken by the 
Government after the rising was quelled, are more open to question. 
The better course would have been to have shown a magn ous 
clemency, to have spared life rather than to have taken it, and to 
have cut down the arrests and deportations to a minimum. That 
course was not adopted ard the danger is great that Irish sentiment, 
which at first was dead against the rebellion, may come round to 
making martyrs of the rebels. 

It is in this spirit, Mr. President, exactly that I introduced 
the resolution that I did, hoping for this “ magnanimous clem- 
eney“ toward Sir Roger Casement, and which, it is predicted 
by the Senator from Mississippi, will be extended without any 
resolution of the Senate, and for which, it seems, every member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee hopes. 

But the Foreign Relations Committee has deemed it possible, 
or probable even, that a resolution like any of these may not 
be in-the interest of clemency ; rather against it; the committee 
has, of course, weighed and considered the matter carefully, 
and having full confidence in the judgment of the committee, I 
feel like bowing to that judgment and shall be inclined to vote 
for the report. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, while I made objection against 
having the morning hour consumed in this discussion this morn- 
ing, because I anticipated losing the morning hour, I should 
like to say that I approve the minority substitute. I believe that 
Great Britain as a Government is sufficiently generous to hear 
the appeal for mercy for political prisoners. I think there is 
no reason why the Senate of the United States should be pre- 
cluded from an expression of that sentiment. I do not think 
that it is any interference with the internal affairs of Great 
Britain. I believe, in the excitement of war, it is not improper 
for neutrals who are removed from like excitement to express 
an opinion in favor of mercy, which, in the long run, will be 
better for the British Government itself and for the British and 
for the Irish people. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunx in the chair). 
The question before the Senate is the substitution of the minority 
report introduced by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
for the majority report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
want to say I think it is rather an unusual proceeding in the 
Senate of the United States to substitute a minority report for a 
majority report; but I have nothing further to say about it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, so that the question may be 
settled, I raise the point of order that under the rules of the 
Senate the only question now is upon the majority report. That 
is the only report. The other is an opinion by a minority; it is 
not a report. Under the rules the committee report can not be 
amended. It must be either adopted or rejected. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in the first place, I think the 
motion to adopt the report is subject to amendment. But the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee in asking the 
unanimous consent, under which we are now acting, asked that 
the report be taken up and voted on in this order, and that was 
agreed to without objection. The Vice President, who was then 
in the chair, stated that that was the order in which the vote 
was to be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask for the reading of that unanimous- 
consent agreement. I think the Senator from Nevada will find 
that it does not read as he contends, but it was simply that both 
questions shall be disposed of. It does not deal with the order 
of the questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was not put in writing, and is therefore not in the hands 
of ee Secretary, The reporter will have to read it from his 
no 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, out of order I desire to 
present an amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that, as 
the Senate is working under a unanimous-consent agreement at 
present, the amendment can not be received. ~ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
original resolution offered by the committee read. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let us have the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment first read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reporter will read the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The reporter read as follows: 


Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, as I take it, when a committee 
presents a report on a matter the question is on the adoption of 
the report of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that he 
must enforce the unanimous-consent agreement at the hour of 
12.30 o’clock, which has now arrived, and that the vote must 
be taken on the adoption of the minority resolution as presented 
in lieu of the majority report. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LODGE. The statement of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is that the vote shall be taken on the majority and minority 
reports. There is no mention of the word “substitute” in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, what is the need of debating 
here about little, indifferent things? My suggestion was to the 
Chair—and I am sure if we should go back and have it read it 
would be so found—that at a certain time we should proceed to 
vote on this question—first, upon the minority report, and, if 
that be disagreed to, then upon the majority report. There 
was some talk afterwards, back and forth, and finally the Chair 
made the statement which has been read here. 

Mr. President, the question before the Senate in its original 
form—for the moment putting aside what we are calling, some- 
what by courtesy, “the minority report”—would have been 
upon the adoption of the majority report; in other words, Will 
the Senate agree to the report made by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations? That would have been the only thing before the 
Senate, except that the Senator from Nevada [Mr, PITTMAN], 
as a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, presented 
simultaneously a resolution, which was submitted, as he has 
stated, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and there acted 
upon adversely, and he reports it as a minority expression and 
asks to substitute it for the report of the committee, 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. STONE. I am discussing a question of order, and I am 
in regular order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it was the unanimous-consent 
agreement that we should vote at 12.30 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the ques- 
tion before the Senate, on which no debate is now permissible, 
is on the adoption of the resolution presented by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], which has been referred to as a 
minority report, in lieu of the resolution presented by the 
majority. The yeas and nays have been asked for. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was not in the Chamber when the 
minority report was presented. I understand it 1s not printed. 
I should therefore like to have it read in order that I may 
understand it and vote intelligently on the question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
majority report. 

The Srecrerary. The report reads as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, having considered the following 
resolutions referred to the said committee, namely, Senate resolution 
236, requesting the President to ask the British Government to 
clemency in treatment of Irish tical prisoners; Senate resolution 
237, uesting the President to advise the United States ambassador to 
Great Britain to use his influence, unofficially, to obtain commutation 
of the sentence of death of Sir Roger Casement: and amendment to 
Senate resolution 237, p by . STERLING, the following 
resolution, which was red to be reported: 

“Your committee deem it inexpedient that the Senate should adopt 
any of these resolutions at this time, and are of opinion that they would 
not tend to accomplish the purpose tir pote by them. Your committee 
therefore report back the resolutions recommend that none of them 
be adopted. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I ask that the minority report 
now be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nevada offers as a substi- 
tute to the resolution of the committee the following: 


Resolution 241. 

Resolved, That the Senate resses the hope that the British Gov- 
ernment may exercise clemency the treatment of Irish political pris- 
oners, and that the President be requested to transmit this. resolution to 
that Government. 

Mr, CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, whilst the communi- 
cation which comes from the committee is called a report, the 
committee submit a resolution, which would be the main ques- 
tion, and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrruaxx] proposes a 
substitute for that resolution, his resolution being called the 
minority report. I take it for granted that the Chair will state 
the proposition in parliamentary form, so that Senators may vote 
intelligently upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution offered 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I understand that the proposi- 
tion before the Senate is to strike out the resolution reported 
by the committee and to substitute for it the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Nevada—— 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. And those who favor that action 
will vote “ yea,” and those who are opposed to it will vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair may say that that is 
the opinion of the present occupant of the chair. He was told 
that that was the question before the Senate by the Vice Presi- 
dent, when he asked the present occupant of the chair to take 
the chair. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Is it not true that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations does not report any resolution whatever to the 
Senate, but makes a recommendation that none of the resolu- 
tions which were referred to the committee should be passed 
by the Senate? My understanding, as a member of the com- 
mittee, is that the Committee on Foreign Relations have re- 
ported no resolution favorably to the Senate, but adopted a 
resolution in the committee that none of the resolutions referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations should be passed by the 


Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would think that 
that is undoubtedly the case, but the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada was presented as a substitute for the resolution 
adopted by the committee. The yeas and nays have been called 
for. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the unanimous-consent 
agreement was that a vote on this report should be taken at 
not later than 12.30 o'clock. It is now later than 12.30 o'clock, 
as a matter of fact, by both clocks in the Senate Chamber. I 
suggest that a vote can not now be had under that agreement 
at that hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will understand the embarrassment of the Chair in taking 
Senators from their feet immediately when they rise, not 
knowing but that they may desire to rise to points of order, or 
what not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Question! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
called for. Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

I should also like to announce that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Vanrpaman] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] are absent from the Chamber on official business. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND], which I transfer to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], 
but that pair has been so arranged that I may vote on all ques- 
tions to-day. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] to my col- 
league [Mr. Gore] and vote yen.“ ~ 

Mr. REED (when ħis name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sutrrh] to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] and vote ven.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Sauts- 
BURY was called). The present occupant of the chair is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Corr] and therefore 
refrains from voting. 

Mr. THOMAS (when Mr. SHarrorH’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the necessary absence of my colleague [Mr. 
SuarrotH], which is caused by a death in his family. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Surru of Michigan 
was called). I desire to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Surrh of Michigan]. He is paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lreprrr] to the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “ yen.” 

Mr. LODGE (when the name of Mr. WEEKs was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Wrexs]} is absent from the city. He is 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire whether the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. JONES. I have a pair with that Senator for this week, 
and, not knowing how he would vote if he were present, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. I inquire if the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Jounson] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with that Senator, and, 
as I can not secure a transfer, I will withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” > 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. SuarH] and vote yen.“ 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Myers]. If present, he would vote 


“ ” 


Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 


pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire | Mr. Horrts]; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Varpaaran]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 19, as follows: 

YEAS—46. 


Ashurst Johanson, S. Dak. Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kenyon ‘age Stone 
Broussard Lern Phelan Taggart 

ryan La Follette Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane Poindexter Thompson 

hilton Lee, Md. Ransdell Tillman 

a Reed Townsend 
Clarke, Ark Martin, Va. Robinson Underwood 
Culberson Sheppard alsh 
Hardwick Newlan Simmons Works 
Hughes Norris Smith, Ga 
Husting Overman Smith, 

NAYS—19, 
Borah Fletcher Nelson Smoot 
Brand Gallinger Oliver Sterling 
Clark, Wyo. Penrose Warren 
Curtis ge Pomerene 
Dillingham McCumber Sherman 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Beckham Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brady Gronna Melaan Sutherland 
Catren Hitchcock Myers Swanson 
Colt Hollis O'Gorman Vardaman 
Cummins James Saulsbury Wadsworth 
du Pont Johnson, Me. Shafroth Weeks 
Fall Jones Shields 
Goft Lea, Smith, Ariz. 
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So the resolution offered by Mr. Prrraran as a substitute for 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is, as the 
Chair understands, on the adoption of the resolution reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was detained in a conference 
this morning and only entered the Chamber in time to vote on 
the resolution which the Senate has just adopted. I had hoped 
to have an opportunity to have stated my reasons for uphold- 
ing the majority report of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and for the vote which I gave in support of that report when 
the roll was called. 

I know, Mr. President, that every Senator in this body de- 
sires that the sentence of Sir Roger Casement shall be com- 
muted. On that there can be no difference, for we all feel 
alike. There can be no doubt that all Senators also earnestly 
hope that clemency will be shown to political prisoners in Ire- 
land and in other countries as well. I hope clemency will be 
shown to the Italian political prisoners, some of whom have 
been shot; I hope clemency will be shown to the Bohemian 
political prisoners, who are now held in confinement. I will 
not go on with the list, but I know that all Senators feel alike 
in regard to it. ; 

The view of the committee was that it was inadvisable to 
pass resolutions of this character at this time, and the princi- 
pal reason for their thinking it inadvisable was the belief that 
it would do harm to the very purpose we all had at heart; 
that in the particular case of Sir Roger Casement, which was 
before our minds and which has led to this general resolution, 
it would bring about the very result that we should all de- 
plore and that we all hope will not occur. Personally I have 
expressed my earnest hope that the sentence of Sir Roger Case- 
ment might be commuted, in the quarter where alone it could 
do good, if my opinion is of any weight at all. But the action 
of a Government is a very different thing from that of an indi- 
vidual man. It might well be resented and shut the gates of 
mercy which I at least wish to keep open. 

I merely wished to say this much, Mr. President, as I had 
no opportunity, being engaged in a conference, to explain my 
vote before the roll was called. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(S. DOC. NO, 522). 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I call for the regular order of 
business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called for, 
which is the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I present the report of the 
committee of conference on the Agricultural appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
understands, are in order any time. 
ceived, 

The report is as follows: 


Conference reports, the Chair 
The report will be re- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12717) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: i 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 19, 20, 24, 26, 30, 31,.35, 37, 39, 41, 48, 51, 52, 53, 
56, 57, 58, 60, 63, G4, 69, 70, T1, T2, 73, 74, T7, 84, 88, 89, 90, 91, 
92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 109, 110, 111, 121, 165, 166, 
174, 179, 211, and 214. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 10, 13, 17, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
29, 32, 33, 34, 36, 38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 55, 59, 61, 62, 66, 67, 68, 
75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, S6, 87, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 181, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 168, 169, 170, 171, 175, 176, 177, 180, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 
187, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 213, 217, 218, 219, 220, and 
221, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $1,431,200” insert $1,411,- 
200”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $1,767,260" insert $1,747,- 
260”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the Senate amendment 
after the word “ cheese“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $2,436,276” insert “ $2,277,- 
776”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of “$3,179,246” insert 
“ $3,020,746 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out The“ in the first line 
of the Senate amendment and in lieu thereof insert “ Provided, 
That the”; strike out the period at the end of the Senate 
amendment and insert the Senate amendment as thus amended 
after “$87,175,” in line 2, page 19, of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “$1,900,490” insert “ $1,- 
866,340 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of “$2,318,730” insert 
“ $2,537,120”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $3,213,415” insert “ $3,188,- 
415”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the Senate amendment 
after the word “ thereof,” in line 7 of said amendment, and in 
lieu thereof insert “ shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $578,230” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “ $130,000 ” insert $122,500 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of “$2,981,680” insert 
52,969,680; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter contained in 
the Senate amendment and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“ Sec. 6a. That no tax shall be levied under this act on any 
contract of sale mentioned in section 8 hereof if the contract 
provide that, in case cotton of grade or grades other than the 
basis grade specified in the contract shall be tendered in per- 
formance of the contract, the parties to such contract may agree, 
at the time of the tender, as to the price of the grade or grades 
so tendered, and that if they shall not then agree as to such 
price, then, and in that event, the buyer of said contract shall 
have the right to demand the specific fulfillment of such con- 
tract by the actual delivery of cotton of the basis grade named 
therein and at the price specified for such basis grade in said 
contract, and if the contract also comply with all the terms 
and conditions of section 5 hereof not inconsistent with this 
section: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be so con- 
strued as to relieve from the tax levied by section 8 of this act 
any contract in which, or in the settlement of or in respect to 
which, any device or arrangement whatever is resorted to, or 
any agreement is made, for the determination or adjustment of 
the price of the grade or grades tendered other than the basis 
grade specified in the contract by any ‘fixed difference’ system, 
or by arbitration, or by any other method not provided for by 
this act. 

“Contracts made in compliance with this section shall be 
known as Section Ga, Contracts. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be deemed fully incorporated into any such contract 
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if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memorandum 
evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is signed, 
the phrase ‘Subject to United States cotton futures act, sec- 
tion 6a.’ 

„Section 10 of this act shall not be construed to apply to 
any contract of sale made in compliance with section Ga hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the Senate amendment 
insert “ ninety’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 154, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “may” in said 
amendment insert “sell, offer for sale, or consign for sale”; 
after the word “ship” in said amendment insert a comma; 
strike out the words “ not sold,” in line 9, page 97, of the bill; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the comma inserted by the 
Senate amendment; strike out the words “ offered for sale,” in 
line 9, page 97, of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 156, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by 
the Senate amendment; strike out the words “by grade,” in 
line 9, page 97, of the bill; and! the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate: numbered 157, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter inserted by the 
Senate amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 158, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word “Act,” where it first 
occurs in the Senate amendment, strike out the words when 
shipped from a place at which no such licensed inspector is lo- 
cated ”; after the comma following the word “ inspection,” where 
it occurs the second time in said amendment, insert “ which 
inspection shall be”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 167, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the matter proposed in 
the Senate amendment and in lieu thereof insert as a separate 
paragraph, at the end of section 7 of Part B, as a part thereof, 
the following: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall require every inspector 
licensed under this act to keep complete and correct records of 
all grain graded and inspected by him, and to make reports to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in such forms and at such times 
as he may require, showing the place of inspection, the “ate of 
inspection, the name of the elevator or warehouse, if any, to 
which the grain was delivered or from which it was shipped, the 
kind of grain, the quantity of each kind, the grade thereof, and 
such other information as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem 
necessary. The Secretary of Agriculture, on each first Tuesday 
in January and each first Tuesday in July of each year, shall 
make publication of a summary of such facts as are ascertained, 
showing in as great detail as possible all the facts, including a 
summary as to the amount and grade of grain delivered to the 
elevator or warehouse and the amount and grade of grain de- 
livered from such elevator or warehouse, and the estimated 
amount received on sample or type by such elevator or ware- 
house, and the estimated amount delivered therefrom on sample 
or type.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 172, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the comma in said amendment 
insert the word “or”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 173, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “, either with or without reinspec- 
tion“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend: 
ment of the Senate numbered 178, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert after the word “fee” where it 
occurs the second time in line 4, page 100, of the bill, the fol- 
lowing: “, in case of an appeal”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 181, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert “signed by him or by such officer 
or officers, agent or agents, of the Department of Agriculture 
as he may designate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 188, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Insert a comma after the word 
“commerce” in line 22, page 100, of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 190, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the word “standard” in said 
amendment insert “standards”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 202, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: : Provided furt her, 
That no person licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
spect or grade grain or employed by him in carrying out any 
of the provisions of this act shall, during the term of such li- 
cense or employment, be interested, financially or otherwise, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any grain elevator or warehouse, or in 
the merchandising of grain, nor shall he be in the employment of 
any person or corporation ‘owning or operating any grain ele- 
vator or warehouse“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 215, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of “$55,000” insert $60,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 216, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the comma following the word 
“hereafter” in said amendment insert “nothing in this para- 
graph or in” and strike out the word “not” in line 5 of said 
amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 222, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment insert the 
following: „: Provided further, That so much of the appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 made by the Agricultural appropriation act 
of March 4, 1915, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, for 
the arrest and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, 
contagious pleuropneumonia, or other contagious or infectious 
disease of animals, as remains unexpended at the close of said 
fiscal year, is hereby reappropriated and made available for ex- 
penditure during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the 
objects mentioned in said appropriation act, including necessary 
investigations to determine whether said diseases have been 
completely eradicated in districts where they previously ex- 
isted”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 50, 54, 112, and 
223 the committee of conference have been unable to agree. 


E. D. SMITH, 

HOKE SMITH, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 

A. J. GRONNA, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I assume, does not intend to ask for the consideration of 
the conference report at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I should like to have 
immediate consideration given to it. It is important that it be 
passed promptly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the conference report to be printed, so 
that Senators can know what changes have been made in the 
Senate amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The presentation of the report 
is in order, but its consideration is not, as the Chair under- 
stands. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. I ask for the printing of the 
report and hope that will be done. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to make this 
statement: The new fiscal year began on the Ist of July last, 
and a month of that year has already elapsed. There has been 
no joint resolution adopted, as I understand, extending the 
appropriations for the Agricultural Department, and the House 
is ready to consider this conference report. 
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Mr. SMOOT. A bill was passed a day or so ago extending 
all appropriations for the Government which have not been 
provided for. r 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order before the 
Senate is the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the report of the conference 
committee upon the Agricultural appropriation bill be printed 
without any direction to that effect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report of the conference 
committee will lie on the table and be printed, under the rule. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is demanded. 
The District of Columbia appropriation bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. GALLINGER, and Mr. TILLMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If I may be pardoned a moment, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] was ad- 
dressing the Senate last evening when the Senate adjourned, 
and had not finished his remarks. I hope he may be allowed 
to proceed at this time. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. If recognized, I will yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was unaware of 
the fact that the Senator from New Hampshire had not con- 
cluded, and, as the Senator from North Dakota first rose, he 


recognized him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. Mr. President, I had hoped that within 
the time fixed for voting on the resolution just acted upon, 
being one of the members of the committee who supported the 
resolution which has been modified by a vote of the Senate, I 
would have had an opportunity to express my views concerning 
the reasons why I supported the committee in the action taken 
by it. 

Mr. President, there may have been more than one purpose in 
the introduction of the various resolutions concerning clemency 
to Sir Roger Casement. I shall assume that the resolutions 
were introduced for the sole purpose of securing that clemency, 
and not for the political effect they might have upon the cori- 
stituency of any Senator. The only question which concerns me 
is whether the adoption of any of these resolutions will tend to 
secure this clemency. If I believed the Phelan resolution would 
tend to secure a commutation of the sentence I should vote for it. 
Further, if I believed it would do no harm I should vote for it, 
just to express my wish for clemency. What will be the effect, 
if any? 

Let us remember that the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations several days ago stated that the British Govern- 
ment had given our Government to understand that a resolution 
by the Senate concerning the internal affairs of that Government 
would not be kindly received. That was a hint of itself which I 
think ought to have had weight in this Senate—ought to be con- 
sidered when we are seeking something from that Government. 

In the face of this hint that the British Government would be 
more liable to exercise clemency if left to its own volition than 
it would if its action was the apparent recognition of foreign 
influence, the Senators who had pressed these resolutions for 
clemency introduced into their remarks very severe arraign- 
ments of the very Government from which they were asking for 
clemency, remarks tending to arouse the hostility of the people 
of this Nation, whose passions and prejudices are excited by the 
events of a great war, and making the granting of that clemency 
more difficult, 

It was the view of the committee, a view in which I concurred, 
that the British Government could scarcely dissociate the 
remarks of those who had introduced the resolutions from the 
mild tenor of the resolutions themselves, and that, accepting 
those resolutions in the spirit in which they were offered, as 
indicated by the addresses which were made upon them, it 
would not tend to soften the hearts of those whose duty it was 
either to insist upon the rigid enforcement of the law or to 
grant clemency. 

Mr. President, it is my most sincere wish that clemency be 
accorded in this particular case. I am of the opinion that if 
it is accorded, however, it will not be because of the resolution 
passed by the Senate, in the face of an indication from the 
British Government that it would not be kindly received, but 
will be accorded despite the resolution. We simply make it more 
difficult for the British officials to bring about a commutation of 
the sentence. So I still think that the resolution as passed, under 
the circumstances, is ill advised. 


Senator 


Mr. President, I know that every reader of American history 
would read the history of our Civil War with a great deal more 
pleasure if he did not find in it the record of the execution of 
Mrs. Surratt. I believe the future German reader of German his- 
tory would read the record of the great achievements of the German 
Army in this the greatest of all the world’s wars with greater pride 
if he could eliminate from it the record of the shooting to death 
of a little nurse girl because in her impulsive love and sympathy 
for her own people and country she assisted prisoners to escape. 
And, Mr. President, I believe that the reader of future English 
history will read it with far greater satisfaction if it shall record 
a great national generosity in the exercise of clemency toward 
all political prisoners; but the action of the Senate of the United 
States, Mr. President, in forcing a resolution which it has been 
politely requested not to urge, taken in connection with the 
early arguments which have been made in support of the resolu- 
tions, will not conduce, in my opinion, to the result sought by 
them. I hope my apprehension is not well founded. I hope 
the resentment which the severe criticism of their country will 
naturally have on a people in the throes of a struggle which 
they believe involves their very national life will not check or 
destroy what I believe to be the present purposes of British offi- 
cials to commute the death sentence of Sir Roger Casement. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina will state it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. A moment ago objection was 
made to the consideration of the conference report on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill presented by me. Rule XXVII ex- 
plicitly provides that when a conference report is submitted 
and consideration asked for it, the question shall be determined 
without debate. I invoke that rule now, and ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the conference report. It has been 
carefully considered and agreed upon by the conferees, and the 
House is very anxious to have the Senate take action, in order 
that it may also act upon the report. 

ha PRESIDING OFFICER. To what rule does the Senator 
refer 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that the Senator from New Hampshire has not 
yet concluded the speech which he began yesterday evening. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It will take only a moment 
to act upon the report. I think there will be no debate on it, 
and the rule to which I have referred gives it precedence over 
everything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that there will be 
debate on the conference report. I may also say that I have 
never seen in this body before a conference report on a great 
appropriation bill being submitted and immediate considera- 
tion asked before the report is printed, so that Senators might 
see what has been agreed to by the conferees. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I will say to the Senator, if 
he will allow me, that there is nothing to conceal at all in 
the conference report. The conference on the part of the 
committees of both Houses was as agreeable probably as any 
conference that has ever taken place, I think justice has been 
done to the claims of both the House and the Senate. The 
Senate has not suffered, nor has the House suffered, in my 
opinion. The rule to which I have referred expressly pro- 
vides that when the question is raised it shall be decided with- 
out debate, and I appeal to the Chair for a decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I have been correctly informed, the Senate 
has suffered in the report. r 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
that the Senator from South Carolina moved to proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report. j: 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not so under- 
stand. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then I make that motion 
now. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gatirncer], who is entitled 
to the floor, and the other matter has been passed some time 
since. If there is a motion made which the Chair can put to 
the Senate, he will gladly do so. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I was of the opinion that the 
Senator from New Hampshire would allow the vote to be taken, 
and on this point of order there can be no debate at all. It is 
simply a question of whether or not the conference report shall 
be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
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Mr. GALLINGER. I think if the rule provides that—I have 
not examined it—— i 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The rule provides it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In that event I think the question ought 
to be submitted to the Senate, if it is in accordance with the 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands from 
the rule that it should be submitted to the Senate and deter- 
mined immediately, without debate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I see that Rule XXVII 
does provide that; but I was of the impression that there is 
another rule that provides that if objection is made to the con- 
sideration of a conference report it has to be printed and go 
over for a day. I am not sure about it, however. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
that refers to reports on bills, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That only refers to com- 
mittee reports. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is this conference report on, may I 
ask the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is a bill, I suppose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; a conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
South Carolina to allow this conference report to be printed be- 
fore it is acted upon. I do not know, nor do other Senators 
outside of the Senate conferees know, what the report shows. 
The Secretary will simply read that amendment number so and 
so was agreed to, and amendment number so and so was dis- 
agreed to; that the Senate receded from this, and the House 
receded from that. There is nothing else to show us what has 
been done; and there are some items in the bill that are of very 
great importance to the country. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I want to say to the Senator, 
as chairman of the committee, that he is entitled to know that 
no matter of very great importance put in by the Senate has 
been left out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if the appropriation of 
$100,000, to which the Senate agreed, for the development of 
artesian wells by boring has been agreed to or disagreed to by 
the conference committee? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ah, yes. Now, the Senator says that is not 
of any great importance. It may not be to the Senator’s State, 
but it is of great importance to all of the Western States. I 
will say to the Senator that the West has very little in this bill, 
and it seems to me it is wrong to allow it all to be cut out by 
the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that this 
question is to be submitted without debate. It is the privilege 
of the Senate to vote down.the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report, if it so desires. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I haye just come into the Chamber, 
Will the Chair kindly have the proposition stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. SscirH]}] moves to proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED. I ask to be permitted to address a suggestion to 
the Senator, not in the way of debate. I hope the Senator will 
not insist upon this motion. It will not result in getting the bill 
through any sooner, because some of us propose to address some 
considerations to the Senate, and it may take all the afternoon 
to do so. I suggest to the Senator that he let the report go over 
until to-morrow morning, and it may be satisfactory. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it will settle 
the matter one way or the other; so I must insist on a vote, and 
try the temper of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I understand that the Senator from New 
Hampshire has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire had yielded to the Senator from South Carolina to make 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of the conference re- 
port on the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yielded for the reason that I understood 
the rule provides that a conference report is a privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And the Chair did not hear the 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina when made. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The regular order is up, and I hope 
the Senate will let the consideration of the District of Columbia 
bill proceed. 

Mr. OLIVER. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must rule that de- 
bate is out of order, The Senator from Pennsylvania will state 
his point of order. 
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Mr. OLIVER. I wish to ask whether, if this motion is 
adopted, it will displace the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill as the unfinished business? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will. 

Mr. OLIVER. Iam informed by the Senator from Connecticut 
that it will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Temporarily, the Chair thinks, 
it would; but the District of Columbia appropriation bill would 
continue as the unfinished business after the disposition of this 
privileged matter, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think that is not the parliamentary situa- 
tion, Mr. President. It will absolutely displace it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair, then, will try to 
decide that question when it comes to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. $ 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Jones Page Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Smoot 
Chilton ern Pittman Sterlin, 
Gave La Follette Poindexter Taggar 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Pomerene Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Curtis McCumber Reed ‘Tillman 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Saulsbur, Townsend 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Sheppar Walsh 
Gallinger Nelson Sherman Warren 

ronna Norris Simmons Williams 
Hardwick Oliver Smith, Ariz. Works 
Husting Overman Smith, Ga. 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire again to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. SHarrorn]. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. Asuurst] is absent on account of important busi- 
ness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in view of the 
interest expressed on both sides of the Chamber, I withdraw my 
motion for the immediate consideration of the conference re- 
port and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That action will be taken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia is properly anxious to have 
this bill disposed of as speedily as possible. As a member of 
that committee I sympathize with his wishes; and yet it is a 
very ungracious thing, and something that we do not like to do, to 
refuse to yield, especially to a Senator who has been here a 
great many years. 

Inasmuch as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] 
has made an appeal to me, I feel like yielding the floor for the 
present to allow the Senator from South Carolina to present 
whatever he may have. I shall occupy only about 10 minutes, 
or possibly a little less time than that; and if the Senator from 
South Carolina feels like postponing whatever he has to say 
for about 10 minutes, I shall be through. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know whether I can get the floor 
after that or not, because what I am going to say is out of order; 
— what I want to say right now is a matter of personal privi- 
ege. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the Senator’s right. I yield for 
that purpose, of course. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION —ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, Senators know that I do 
not stay in the Senate much on account of the condition of my 
health. 

When the bell rings I come down from my committee room, 
where I work from six to eight hours a day attending to my 
correspondence and other things for my constituents, and answer 
to my name if it is for a roll call, and vote if it is a vote. I 
inquire of some Senator upon whom I think I can rely as to 
what the question to be voted on is, and am guided by what I 
am told. When the Army appropriation bill was being dis- 
cussed, I voted “ no” when I wanted to vote “ aye.” 

I am not in favor of the prohibition of stop watches, as pro- 
vided in the Army bill, nor am I in favor of that provision in the 
naval appropriation bill, but there was no yea-and-nay vote de- 
manded on that bill; so I had no opportunity to show which side 
of the question I stood on. I believe in the payment of bonuses 
to encourage men and I believe in any scheme to increase effi- 
ciency. 
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In this instance I was told that to vote “no” meant to strike 
out the provision of stop watches, and I voted “no” under that 
impression when I should have voted “yea.” I deem it due 
myself to make this explanation, and am sorry I was misled. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from New Hampshire indulge 
me for a few minutes longer? : 
Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure, I yield for that purpose. 


MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER, ARLINGTON, VA. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I suppose it will take me about 
six or eight minutes to say what I want to say. I desire to in- 
troduce a bill out of order and explain why I am introducing it, 
and when I make this statement Senators will all understand 
why I am so insistent. I was not in the Chamber this morning 
on account of being one of the conferees on the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire to look at the 


clock and see if I take more than 10 minutes. I do not think I’ 


will take more than 6. I introduce a bill and ask that it be 
received and properly referred. 

The bill (S. 6726) to make it the duty of the commission 
created to direct the construction of the Memorial Amphitheater 
at Arlington, Va., assisted by a board of officers of the Army and 
Navy, to make recommendations to Congress as to subjects for 
busts and tablets to be placed therein, was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, last April, at the instance of 
Mrs. Gaillard, I conferred with the Secretary of War in regard 
to the bill authorizing her to place a tablet in the Memoria! 
Amphitheater at Arlington to the memory of her husband, the 
late Col. David Du Bose Gaillard, of South Carolina, whose dis- 
tinguished services in the digging of the Panama Canal are 
known to the whole country. I asked the Secretary to prepare 
two bills, one for Mrs. Gaillard especially, the other for the 
general management of the amphitheater in the future. 

I was disinclined at first to have anything to do with any 
bill for the control of Arlington Cemetery, because the South 
has always considered it one of her holy places, fallen into 
unhallowed hands. To the North Arlington is the last resting 
place of heroes who gave their lives that the United States 
might live; to the South it is the graveyard of once cherished 
hopes, for which there can be no resurrection. Southerners 
have always bitterly resented the uses to which Arlington was 
put. Fighting heroically, we were driven southward step by 
step, and to the bitterness of approaching defeat was added the 
gall of humiliation when we were forced to stand by helplessly 
while the North took the home of our great military leader, 
Robert E. Lee, and made of it a cemetery for his and our 
enemies, as we considered them and as they were in fact. Our 
hearts were wrung with anguish at the action of our con- 
querers, and we hated them intensely. Through all the years 
Arlington has been to us the home of Lee—a shrine, as it were— 
and we have always thought that the turning of it into a ceme- 
tery for Federal soldiers was an unforgivable wrong. 

So, as I say, I was disinclined to do anything in regard to 
the amphitheater. The old fires flared up again—those that 
burned so fiercely 50 years ago. Bitter memories came trooping 
to me. I saw the Confederate soldiers marching off to defend 
our homes against the invaders; I saw my Spartan mother giving 
my older brothers to the State; I saw my friends, neighbors, 
and kinsmen leaving their homes and loved ones to go to the 
battle fields of Virginia; I thought of the thousands and thou- 
sands of unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers; I saw the 
South, a land of sorrow, under the heels of her enemies; I saw 
Sherman marching to the sea again, and from the sea through 
South Carolina, his trail marked by burned farmhouses, towns, 
and cities, whose destruction served no military purpose; I 
heard the widows and orphans, their husbands and fathers 
slain in defense of home and fireside, wailing because they were 
desolate; I remembered when we received the news of Lee’s sur- 
render, and how it seemed that the end of the world had come, 
that the crack of doom had sounded. Then I thought of recon- 
struction, when horrors piled on horrors and northern bayonets 
dethroned civilization and enforced the rule of carpetbaggers, 
scalawags, and negroes. And as I thought of these things the 
hot blood surged up, and for the moment I hated Yankees as 
intensely as I had in 1865. The South is in the Union, I said, 
but not of it, and I shall have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the amphitheater. I will not go into partnership with 
the conquerors who robbed me and my people. 

But the more I thought of it the less angry I grew, and I 
finally reached the conclusion that there was no reason why 
I should not and every reason why I should do everything in 
my power to make Arlington a Mecca for the South as well as 
for the North. 
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The war closed 50 years ago. The South fought a glorious 
fight for a righteous cause; for no man now—if he has regard 
for his reputation for intelligence—will dare say that we did 
not have a constitutional right to withdraw from the Union. 
The bravest, best army that ever trod this continent kept the 
faith to the bitter end, and while, worn to a remnant, it was 
forced to yield at Appomattox, impartial history must give it 
the credit for having done all that was humanly possible. 
The struggle and final defeat of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia brings to mind Addison’s couplet: 


“Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we'll deserve it.” 


That army did deserve success, but it could not achieve it, and, 
in my mind’s eye, I see the great Lee himself accepting in good 
faith the result of the appeal to the sword, and advising his 
soldiers—the might of whose arms had been felt on a hundred 
battle flelds—from Bull Run to Appomattox—to go home and 
become good citizens of the United States. And the thought 
came to me that one of the best ways to show that I had ac- 
cepted the advice of “the noblest Roman of them all” was to 
try to make the memorial amphitheater erected at his old 
home by a common country—North and South alike—repre- 
sentative of both sections. I have come to think, since the 
unveiling of-the Confederate Monument at Arlington, that the 
North itself has at last realized that Gen. Lee’s home, in a 
sacred and inalienable sense, belongs to the South, and I am 
willing to help make of it a place where both sections can go 
for inspiration. 

Half a century since Appomattox! There is a man in this 
Chamber still who wore the Confederate gray—and two and per- 
haps three who wore the Union blue! Half a century since the 
Constitution was amended by the rifle and the bayonet; since 
might made right; since gunpowder prevailed over logic! I 
never believed it possible that I could do it, but slowly and by 
degrees I have come to think that it was best for all concerned 
that the South was defeated ; and for me to say that is a marvel 
to myself. Slavery was a curse which had to be destroyed ere 
the South and the world could advance. It was a curse for which 
the South was no more responsible than the North. Both sec- 
tions were responsible—and both paid four long, bloody years 
of penance for their joint sin. It had to go, and while it went 
in the worst possible way and its going gave birth to an ap- 
parently unsolvable problem, still I, who was born in and of 
the Old South, am glad it is gone never to return. I am glad, 
also, that the idea of nationality has supplanted that of con- 
federation, despite the dangers involved. And so I can find it 
in my heart to want to make the amphitheater at Arlington 
truly national in its scope. 

I ask that the bill I introduce, together with the correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of War and myself, be published in 
the Recorp, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, that 
course will be adopted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A bill (S. 6726) to make it the duty of the commission created to 
direct the construction of the Memorial Amphitheater at Arlington, 
Va., assisted by a board of officers of the Army and Navy, to make 
recommendations to Congress as to subjects for busts and tablets 
to be placed therein. 


pose of directing the construction of the Memorial Amphitheater at 
Arlington, Va., by the acts approved March 4, 1913, August 1, 1914 
and March 3, 1915, assisted in 


* 
a board of officers of the Army ànd 
which the President shall appoint, to submit to 
Congress of the United States annually, before the first Monday in 
December and through the President, recommendations as to what, if 
any busts or tablets shall be placed in the Memorial Amphitheater at 
Arlington, Va., during the ensuing year, and when said commission 
shall recommend the placing of a bust or tablet it shall also make 
recommendation as to size and artistic design thereof. 
Sec. 2. That no bust or tablet commemorating any 
sion except the Inscriptions provided for in the origin 
Memorial ‘Amphitheater at Arlington, 
without the authority of the Congress of the United States s cally 
granted in each' case, and applications for such authority ll here- 
after be made through the commission mentioned in section 1 of this act. 


rson or occa- 
design for the 
Va., shall be placed therein 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 2), 1916. 
19, 1916, 


I have pre- 
Mrs. David 


or persons to be commemorated thereby. I re: 
with. waa 
comp. 
etio: f the Ar on Memorial is under the direction 
constru n O 1 ae a Pn — 


commission 88 0 e Seer 0 ar; cretary 
— the Navy; the Superintendent of the United States Capitol and 


ous request was not 
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Grounds; Ivory Kimball, representing the Grand Army of the Republic; 
the commander of Camp 171, United Confederate Veterans of the 
District of Columbia; and Charles W. Newton, representing the 
United States Spanish War Veterans. This committee is charged with 
the duty of constructing— 

“A memorial amphitheater, including a chapel, at the national 
cemetery at Arlington, Va., and in accordance with the plans of Car- 
rere & Hastings, architects, of New York City.“ 

The design prepared by Carrere & Hastings calls for inscriptions 
to be placed in certain places—names of persons and battles—and 
the contract calls for the making of these inscriptions. Inferentially 
the commission directing the construction is authorized and. required 
to select the names of persons and battles to be inscribed; but since 
the selection involves much delicacy. particularly with reference to 
sectional feeling, it has been suggested that a committee of Army and 
Navy officers and others be appointed to suggest names to the com- 
mission. This suggestion has not so far been acted upon. 

While the design for the memorial provides certain places for the 
placing of busts and tablets, it does not extend to the character of 
such busts and tablets or the persons or occasions to be commemorated 
a The placing of busts and tablets, therefore, is not compre- 
hended in the 2 contract, and the selection of names of persons 
for whom busts or tablets are to be placed is not a part of the duty or 
authority of the present commission. In respect of this matter it has 
been suggested that the selection of a subject for a bust or tablet 
should be an honor accorded by an act of Congress in each instance 
in order that the honor so accorded may be in keeping with the dignity 
of the memorial, Speaking for myself only and not for the others as 
a commission, I suggest that since the space in this memorial to be 
occupied by busts and tablets is designed to serve not only as a shrine 
for butes to those who have rendered illustrious military services 
in Ae past, but also for memorials to those who may hereafter become 
entit! to commemoration in the Nation’s greatest memorial, great 
care should be exercised in utilizing the space, and no individual case 
should ba considered without reference to the claims of others. 

I inclose herewith, in response to your request, two bills—one giving 
authority for Mrs. Gaillard to place in the memorial amphitheater a 
tablet in memory of her husband and the other providing that the 
commission created to direct the construction of the memorial am- 
phitheater shall, with the assistance of a board of Army and Navy 
officers to be appointed by the President, recommend annually to Con- 
pe the names of persons and causes to be commemorated by the 

stallntion of busts and tablets in the memorial and the design and 
size of bust or tablet in each instance. In cubmitting these bills I do 
not act with the authority of the commission having under its direction 
the construction of the memorial since the commission has not been 
consulted with respect thereto, nor do I recommend the enactment 
of either bill. 

Very respectfully, Newton D. BARER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 
United States Senate. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. 
Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


referred to the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater Commission? I am 
informed that the bill was not refer by the Senate committee to 
anyone, but that the committee has directed that the bill be reported 
favorably to the Senate, with amendments to make it conform to 
changes suggested in my letter of May 2. This action will, I suppose, 
meet your wishes in that direction. 

With my letter to you under date of April 24, 1916, I sent to you, 
in accordance with your request, drafts of two bills. One of these is 
now pending as the bill (S. 5752) referred to above. The other was 
a bull to provide a 3 law for the placing of memorials to indi- 
viduals in the amphitheater at Arlington. With my letter of May 2 
I sent you revised drafts of each of these bills. 

I believe that it is highly important that a general law of the kind 
referred to should be enacted for the protection of the amphitheater 
against the indiscriminate erection of memorials to those who may 
be selected for such distinction through 8 excess of popular 
emotion without well-founded reason. I would therefore be glad if 

ou could introduce the general bill inclosed with my letter of May 2. 
bo you feel any hesitancy about this? 
Sincerely, yours, Newton D. BAKER. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am always glad of an 
opportunity to do a courtesy to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, but I confess that I regret the Senator has used some ex- 
pressions in his speech, if I understood him correctly; but the 
close of his speech is certainly worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. The war is over, the sections are united—at least, we 
claim that they are—and I do not like to listen to severe criti- 
cisms of the action of the Government during that unfortunate 
struggle. Let us try to forget it all. 

When I concluded my desultory remarks last evening on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, Mr. President, I sug- 
gested that I would probably have something further to say 
on the subject to-day. When I said that I had in mind the pur- 
pose of pursuing the line of thought that had engaged my atten- 
tion and pointing out a great many other public improvements 
that ought to be made in the city of Washington, and that 
would require a liberal appropriation from both the Treasury 
of the United States and the treasury of the District of Colum- 


bia. I have changed my mind about it, however, and will leave 
that for others, if they choose to take up the subject, feeling 
that perhaps on yesterday I pointed out enough- needed im- 
provements to warrant the passage of the bill as it has come 
from the Committee on Appropriations, and I trust that what I 
said may direct the attention of Senators to the need of future 
liberal appropriations for the deyelopment of the District of 
Columbia. 

I was somewhat surprised yesterday to have eminent Mem- 
bers of this body—eminent in their profession as lawyers—say 
that this was not a municipal government. It was an entirely 
new thought to me, and it seemed to me that it was one that 
may well be inquired into a little further. For the purpose of 
trying to clear up this debated question I have gone to the 
statutes of the United States, and I think I have found sum- 
cient evidence to sustain the contention I made that it is a 
municipal government and ought to be treated as such. 

I turn in the first place to the United States Statutes a 
Large, volume 16. 3 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not know whether the Senator from New 
Hampshire included me in the statement that he made or not. 
If so, I have never claimed that the District of Columbia was 
not nominally, and by virtue of the statute, a municipal cor- 
poration. My claim is that it has no powers or functions to 
perform under the statute, but nominally it is a municipal cor- 
poration, and is so declared in terms by the act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. C HILTON] certainly did not treat the matter 
as seriously as does the Senator from California, because the 
Senator from West Virginia said it was but a figment of the 
imagination, a mere shadow—withont substance and without 
reason—a “mental attitude,” to use the Senator's exact words. 

I think it is well to put in the Recorp—it will take but a few 
moments to do it—what the statutes of the United States say 
on this subject. As I said, I turn to the United Sates Statutes 
at Large, volume 16, page 419, under the title “An act to pro- 
vide a Government for the District of Columbia,” a statute 
that was passed on February 21, 1871. The language of the 
statute is: 

That all that part of the territory of the United States included 
within the limits of the District of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, 
created into a government by the name of the District of Columbia 
by which name it is hereby constituted a body corporate for municipa 
purposes, and may contract und be contracted with, sue and be sued, 
plead and be impleaded, have a seal, and exercise all other powers of a 


municipal corporation not inconsistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and the provisions of this act. 


Now, turning to the act approved June 11, 1878, known as 


the organic act of the District of Columbia, declared as such 


by the Supreme Court of the United States, I find these 
words: 

The District of Columbia shall remain and continue a municipal 
corporation, as provided in section 2 of the Revised Statutes relating 
to such District, and the commissioners herein provided for shall be 
deemed and taken as officers of such corporation. 

Section 2 of the Revised Statutes alluded to above, relating 
to the District of Columbia, is in substantially the same words 
as what I read from the act of 1871. Section 2 says: 


The District is created a government by the name of the District 
of Columbia, by which name it is.constituted a body corporate for 
municipal purposes, and may contract and be contracted with, sue and 
be sued, 7 5 and be impleaded, have a seal, and exercise all other 
powers of a — is corporation not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States and the provisions of this title. 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator will notice the fact that in the 
amendment which I offered the District of Columbia is de- 
nominated: a municipal corporation. One of the objects and 
purposes of the amendment is to dissolve it as such. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. If that were not so, that portion of the amend- 
ment would be wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am addressing myself more particularly 
to what another Senator, the Senator from West Virginia said, 
because if the Senator from West Virginia was right in saying 
that the District government is a mere state of mind, a mere 
fiction, a mental attitude, the statutes that I have read ought 
to be repealed and something be put in their place. 

Mr. President, I discussed at considerable length yester- 
day the question whether we ought at this time and ‘under 
existing circumstances to change the form of government of this 
District. In doing so I argued that the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from California ought not to be agreed to, and 
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that we ought, in a more deliberative way, taking plenty of 
time to accomplish the result, investigate the matter thoroughly 
by a bill that should be introduced in both Houses of Congress, 
considered by committees, and debated on the floor of the House 
and the Senate, and thus reach a conclusion which would be 
wiser and better than any conclusion we can reach offhand by 
placing an amendment changing the form of government on an 
appropriation bill. I still hold to that view. 

I want to say in a very few words that I hold no brief for 
the District of Columbia. I served on the committee for a 
long time. I made sacrifices of time and labor, sometimes of 
comfort, in trying to do my part toward developing the Dis- 
trict. I had a dream which I still entertain that there is an 
opportunity to make Washington the most beautiful and at- 
tractive city on the face of the earth. I believe it is to-day 
in many respects as attractive and beautiful as any city on 
this continent or any city in any foreign land that it has been 
my privilege to visit. But there is a great deal yet to be 
done, and we ought to have. open minds and liberal hearts in 
dealing with this great question. We ought not as the ex- 
Senator from Maine, Mr. Hale, used to say “stick in the 
bark” in dealing with this question, but we ought to practice 
a real liberality and wise generosity, and not haggle about the 
question as to whether we are appropriating a few dollars too 
much when perhaps we are appropriating a great many dollars 
too less. 

I say I hold no brief for the District of Columbia. It does 
not make any difference to me what the legislation is; it will 
not affect me either beneficially or harmfully so far as I know. 
I have no interests here that can possibly Influence me in the 
utterance of a single word or the casting of a single vote, 
and I give credit to every other member of this body for the 
same impartiality of feeling and the same honesty of purpose 
which I entertain for myself. So in any argument that I have 
made or may make regarding this bill I am simply represent- 
ing an honest conviction, which may be wrong, because certain 
other Senators feel, notably the Senator from California, that 
he has a better method of the administration of the affairs of 
this District than is found in the statutes that I have quoted 
and under which we are operating to-day. 

In holding that view, Mr. President, I trust that the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from California may not be 
agreed to. I appeal to Senators to follow the recommendations 
of the committee which gave days and weeks and months to a 
careful and conscientious consideration of all the questions 
involved in this controversy. The committee wanted to do 
the right thing, the members of that committee want to do the 
right thing now, and I feel sure that the conclusions that they 
reached after the most careful and conscientious investigation of 
the subject ought to be accepted by the Senate and become a 
part of the law. 

I make this plea Mr. President, in the full belief that the 
committee under all the circumstances has acted wisely, and 
that the rejection of the recommendations of the committee will 
result in confusion worse confounded and utterly fail to solve 
the problem. Let us not act hurriedly but take time to review 
the matter in the light of what has developed during this dis- 
cussion, which has been a most interesting and illuminating 
discussion. For one I am extremely glad that the question 
has been presented and that it has been discussed with calm- 
ness and kindness, and with a view to reach the very best 
possible results. 

I said yesterday, if I remember correctly, that I appreciate 
to the fullest possible extent the work that the joint committee 
did. When I prepared the resolution which created that joint 
committee I felt that it would be a good thing for us to have 
a joint committee made up of members of the two Houses of 
Congress who were willing to do that work, inquire into the 
matter, and present their conclusions to the Congress of the 
United States. I did not feel that I could give the time or the 
attention to that work and I besought other Senators to take 
it up, and was gratified to find that three Senators of high 
intelligence, of splendid acquirements, were willing to give 
weeks and months to the consideration of the matter. I took 
occasion to read the report and was gratified to find that they 
had endeavored to go to the bottom of the questions involved. 

I read the individual report made by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, with which I largely agreed, with the single exception 
of his purpose to tear up by the roots, because that is what it 
means, the existing government and substitute a different form 
of government in its stead. 

It will be of great benefit to us in the future to read the 
testimony and the findings of that joint committee, but I do not 
find, Mr. President, that the committee itself are fully satisfied 
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that they have found a better system, for the present at least, 
than the one that was created in 1878, which wise men, like 
the late Senator Allison, of Iowa, and he was one of the wisest 
men who ever sat in this Chamber, took so much interest in, and 
gave his time, thought, and ability to the creation of a statute 
that has worked so admirably during 38 long years. 

Mr. President, this agitation for a change in the government 
of the District of Columbia is of recent origin. It is one of those 
things that burst upon the world apparently without any ade- 
quate reason. There were a few men who became dissatisfied 
because they were led to believe from a report made by Henry 
George and the testimony given by Mr. Herbert Brown, if I 
recall his name properly, that there were great abuses in the 
District of Columbia, that the system of taxation was all wrong, 
Mr. George arguing of course for his single tax idea and Mr. 
Brown arguing from data which have been utterly disproved 
by the testimony of men who knew very much more about the 
matter than did he. The agitation was started only a few 
years ago; it was taken up by a few men in Congress; and as a 
result we have been faced with the proposition that for some 
reason or other, inscrutable to me, we ought to proceed along 
different lines and get rid of the so-called half-and-half plan. 

I said yesterday, and I want to repeat to-day, that if 
the Congress of the United States had been as liberal as it 
ought to have been, and had year in and year out appropriated 
from the Federal Treasury as much money as the citizens of 
the District of Columbia raised in taxation, and had applied 
that to the development of this city, there would have been no 
reason for faultfinding, and we would have had a much more 
beautiful city than we have to-day. But the Congress of the 
United States, for some reason or other, did not do it. There 
was a time when the District funds were not sufficient to meet 
its obligations under the act of 1878, and again I quote Senator 
Allison, because I served on the committee with him. He 
solved that problem by saying, “ Why should the Government, 
which is rich and abundantly able to do this, not loan the Dis- 
trict of Columbia funds suflicient to meet their obligations at 
2 per cent interest, to be repaid?” ; and for a good many years 
the District of Columbia appropriation bills contained a clause 
under which advances of a certain amount, in some cases of 
very considerable amount, were made out of the revenues of 
the General Government; and be it said to the credit of the 
District that the taxpayers met that obligation, and to-day the 
District does not owe the Government a cent, but, on the con- 
trary, has a surplus which, according to my notion, belongs to 
the District, but according to the opinion of some other people 
belongs to the Government and ought to be placed in the Treas- 
ury of the General Government. 

My idea is, as I have already said, that this matter ought 
to go over for the present year at least. Of course I can not 
accept the proposition of the House of Representatives. It is 
unfair in every respect to the District of Columbia. We must 
haye some other solution than that offered by the House. The 
Senate committee, after reviewing this whole subject, after 
taking into consideration the report of the joint committee, 
concluded, in its wisdom or unwisdom, that it is a proper thing 
to continue the existing system at least for another year, and 
they have so reported. 

Now, Mr. President, there is a strong reason why that should 
be done. It will save a good deal of friction. It will save, ac- 
cording to my notion, a good deal of legislative action which 
will become necessary if we change the form of the District 
government, 

I have called attention to the fact that there are more than 
a hundred statutes on the books which to-day provide that 
they shall be administered on the half-and-half principle, that 
appropriations shall be made on the half-and-half principle. 
Recently we voted to erect a bridge, the Francis Scott Key 
Bridge, across the Potomac River to take the place of the old 
Aqueduct Bridge. We provided that the District of Columbia 
should pay one-half of the expenses and the Government one- 
half the expenses, and we are going along in that way at the 
present time. The Senator from California says that his pro- 
posed change will wipe away all those statutes—in other words, 
repeal them. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator is entirely mistaken in that 
statement. I said no such thing. The Senator must have mis- 
understood me. 

Mr. GALLINGER, 
what he did say. 

Mr. WORKS. I did not say it would wipe out the statutes. 
I said the statutes continue in force. The only change that 


I will be glad to have the Senator state 
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could possibly result from the amendment would be that the 
money should be paid out of the National Treasury instead 
of the pretense that half of it is paid out of the National Treas- 
ury and half out of the District treasury that does not exist. 
It does not affect those statutes in the least. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How those statutes can remain in force 
when they provide in terms that one-half of the money shall 
be paid out of the Treasury of the United States and one-half 
out of the District of Columbia if the law shall be changed 
and the half-and-half principle is repudiated, I confess that is 
legal reasoning that I can not follow, and I think it will need 
revision on the part of as distinguished a jurist as the Senator 
from California. 

Of course, I am talking as a layman. I am simply looking at 
what I think is the common-sense view of the situation. I be- 
lieve, in view of my contention, that we ought not to be hasty in 
this matter, that we ought to restrain our impetuosity, to use a 
phrase that has a very significant meaning sometimes when it 
is applied, and take time to look this matter squarely in the 
face a little further and ask ourselves seriously whether we 
have yet reached the point where we can do what is proposed 
without doing violence in other directions. 

The law as it is on the statute book has worked well.. It has 
resulted in splendid achievements, and it would have worked 
still better and resulted in greater achievements if the Federal 
Government had met in good faith the terms of the act of 1878 
and appropriated money sufficient to equal the amount that the 
taxpayers of the District have contributed. 

Last evening I looked out of my window and saw some other 
things that have been accomplished under this law, and I again 
indulge the dream that has been a fancy with me for a long 
time as to what this District may be, as to what this city may 
be, if we divest ourselves of provincialism and take a broad and 
comprehensive and liberal view of the duties and responsibili- 
ties we owe to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I said yesterday, and I repeat to-day, so far 
as I know there is not a citizen of New England who has not 
a personal pride in the District of Columbia and in the city of 
Washington. They feel as we ought all to feel that we are 
stockholders in this enterprise, and they feel as we ought all to 
feel that we can not be too liberal in our appropriations for the 
purpose of carrying on and developing a great city like Wash- 
ington. 

The law that is on the statute books was placed there, Mr. 
President, because of certain irregularities that had prevailed 
in the government of the city. The law has answered its pur- 
pose. It has resulted in wondrous improvements and marvel- 
ous development, and I confess that I can not for the life of 
me see why we should to-day, responding to a clamor that has 
little substance as I view it, repudiate that law and adopt 
offhand a new system that is untried and that may or may not 
work well. 

Now, I want to say just a word and only a word on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from California. The pres- 
ent law proposes that the District of Columbia shall raise by 
taxation a certain amount and that the Federal Government 
shall appropriate an equal amount for District purposes. Had 
that been done in good faith we would have had no agitation 
about this matter. 

Mr. President, the estimates for this year are $15,000,000 and 
a little over. In the judgment of those who have charge of 
_ the municipal affairs of this District they say they can use to 
advantage that amount—indeed, in my judgment they could use 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 to advantage. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If the Senator will pardon me, it 
was in eyidence by the commissioners before our committee 
that there were many things they thought ought to be esti- 
mated for that they left out and they did not estimate all that 
they thought would be required. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senater is right. I called attention 
to some of them on yesterday. But they estimated $15,000,000 
and a little over—the exact figures are $15,473,676.34—as neces- 
sary to carry on the work that they had mapped out and which 
they thought was imperative at the present time, leaving out 
items covering millions and millions of dollars that any liberal- 
minded man would say ought to be appropriated for at the pres- 
ent time. 

Now, we are confronted with a bill which in place of carry- 
ing $15,473,676.34 carries $11,931,817.34. Of course, the Senate 
is trying to remedy the matter, but, as I said yesterday, he 
would be a rash man indeed who believes that the additions 
that the Senate committee have made to this bill will be agreed 
to as a whole in conference, which carries substantially the 
amount estimated by the commissioners, being $324,000 below 
the estimates, and that was left because individual Senators 
will doubtless offer amendments which will require that amount, 
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Now, what does the Senater from California propose? The 
Senator from California proposes that the $7,735,377.50 which 
have been collected in taxes from citizens of the District of 
Columbia the present year shall be turned over in a lump sum 
to the Treasury of the United States, and that then the Con- 
gress shall appropriate whatever additional sum they think is 
necessary. To my mind, it is a system which will be infinitely 
worse than the present, and it ought not to be seriously con- 
sidered, because we must constantly keep in mind that we are 
dealing with men, a considerable proportion of whom I am safe 

in saying have not taken the trouble that you have, Mr. Prest- 
dent [Mr. Sautssury in the chair], or that the Senator from 
California has or that the Senator from Maryland has, to 
acquaint themselves with the actual needs of the District. The 
House of Representatives, acting upon its rights in the matter, 
concluded this year to cut down the estimates almost $4,000,000. 

If we take the approximately $8,000,000 that the District have 
taxed themselves with, and I am glad to note that the joint 
committee found that the taxation in the District of Columbia 
was sufficiently high, because it certainly is, and then allow 
Congress, composed of two bodies to add such amount as they 
choose, it goes without saying, Mr. President, that there may 
be a parsimonious Congress which will make a very small addi- 
tion to the revenues derivec from taxation in the District of 
Columbia. As I suggested yesterday, while the citizens of the 
District are raising to-day $8,000,000, 10 years from now, if the 
development of this great city goes on, as I hope it will, and as 
it ought to go on, the chances are that they will be raising 
$15,000,000, and is it conceivable that a Congress composed of 
men, some of whom feel that the Government ought not to make 
any appropriation for the support of the government of the 
District of Columbia, should conclude that the District ought 
to take care of itself? It is not an idle dream, it is not a fancy; 
it may happen if we change the form of government as sug- 
gested by the Senator from California. 

Now, Mr. President, I simply want to repeat that I trust the 
Senate will strongly stand by its committee and reject the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from California and that 
it will agree to the amendment that is proposed in the bill as 
it comes from the committee. In that way it will instruct its 
conferees to stand firmly, for the present at least, for the exist- 
ing order of things and not try an experiment that may be a 
failure; indeed, that may be disastrous to the best interests 
of this great city, of which we are all so proud. 

I want to see Washington the city beautiful of the world. I 
wish I might flatter myself that I will live long enough to see 
that, but, whether I live long enough to see it or not, I believe 
that some of these pages at least will live to see this city sur- 
pass in beauty, in grandeur, in all that goes to make up a great 
municipality, and in this way become the leading city of all 
the cities of all the nations of the earth. J 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I confess that I rose not 
so much for the purpose, in fact, to discuss the question which 
the Senator from New Hampshire has just now been discussing 
in such a very interesting and well-informed way, as to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to occupy a very few minutes—be- 
cause of the probable difficulty of getting any other opportunity 
in the state of the business of the Senate—to talk about a mat- 
ter that is really not germane to this bill, but one which is of 
very great importance, and to which I will refer in a few 
minutes. 

In passing, however, Mr. President, as I have listened to the 
debate upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the discussion as to whether or not Congress in 
this appropriation bill should abolish the District of Columbia, 
it has seemed to me to be a strange proposition to present to 
the Senate or to receive any consideration in the Senate, in 
view of the fact that the District of Columbia is established by 
the Constitution of the United States and can not be abolished 
by any act of Congress. Of course, everyone is familiar with 
the provision of the Constitution of the United States relating 
to the District of Columbia, but it may not be improper to read 
it in order to refresh our memories in this particular debate as 
to the exact status of the District of Columbia in the funda- 
mental law of the land. Among the powers vested by the Con- 
stitution of the United States upon the Congress is the fol- 
lowing: 
ion in all cases whatsoever over such 


It would not seem that a difference of opinion could arise, 
even among lawyers, under the very specifie and unequivocal 
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language of that provision; but nevertheless the question has in 
times past been carried into the courts, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, although it would seem to be a 
work of judicial supererogation, in case after case—a number 
of which I have already cited in connection with legislation 

in which I am interested, relative to the establishment of the 
franchise in the District of Columbia and the election of a 
Delegate to Congress—decided that this constitutional provi- 
sion means exactly what it says, and nothing else; that there 
is no other power in existence which can legislate for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in any respect, and that the exclusive power 
rests in the Congress of the United States. Of course, under 
that decision the District of Columbia could not be abolished 
and the fundamental structure of its government could not 
be changed except by an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. The amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, at the top of page 2, provides: 

That the municipality of the District of Columbia shall, upon such 
conveyance of its Biche be, and it is hereby, dissolved and abolished, 
and its powers, duties, and obligations transferred to and vested in 
the United States, 

Why, Mr. President, while that amendment would abolish 
the corporation of the District of Columbia, which has been 
created by a statute, it would not in any way whatever increase 
the powers of the United States. That corporation and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who are referred to 
later on in the amendment, are the mere agents of the Congress 
of the United States for exercising its exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction. So the act of transferring, as the amendment 
provides, to the United States the powers, duties, and obliga- 
tions now vested in the municipality of the District of Colum- 
bia is wholly unnecessary to accomplish that object, because 
that situation already exists. The amendment proceeds on 
the same page to provide: 

That until otherwise provided by act of Congress the officers of the 
District of Columbia sball be and continue as the officers of the 
National Government, and shall perform for the Government the same 
duties now performed for the District of Columbia, and be subject 
to all laws and rules and regulations now in force as to their appoint- 
ment, terms of office, and remoyal until otherwise provided by law. 

Substantially that does not change the situation in any ma- 
terial respect whatever. So I fail to become interested in the 
importance of the question which is being debated. Those offi- 
cers are already subject to all of the laws, rules, and regula- 
tions which may be passed by Congress. The amendment pro- 
vides that there shall be no difference in their duties; that 
they shall continue to perform the same duties as now per- 
formed; and that they shall be subject to the regulations now 
in force in the District of Columbia until otherwise provided 
by law. That is already the case. At any time Congress pro- 
vides otherwise by law those regulations would be changed 
whether this amendment is adopted or not. 

So as to the provision on page 4 of the amendment: 

That until otherwise provided by act of Congress taxes shall be 
levied, assessed, and collected as now provided by law. 

It is not necessary to adopt this amendment in order to es- 
tablish that state of affairs. Taxes will continue to be levied, 
assessed, and collected as now provided by law until another 
law specifying some different method is enacted. Such other 
law can be passed at any time by the Congress regardless of 
the action upon this amendment, and will have to be passed by 
the Congress if such change is made, whether this amendment 
is adopted or not. 

Mr. President, the creation of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the incorporation of the District of 
Columbia are simply the exercise of that additional power which 
was specified in the Constitution of the United States imme- 
diately following the section which I have just read, vesting in 
Congress the power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other wers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof, 

The District of Columbia is firmly founded in the Constitution 
of the United States; the present agencies of its government 
are the immediate and direct agents and representatives of Con- 
gress, It can not be abolished without changing the Constitu- 
tion, and any legislation to put these powers into the hands of 
Congress is wholly unnecessary. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. While I am not at all in sympathy with this 
amendment, I want to ask the Senator from Washington if he 


is of the opinion that the amendment itself contravenes the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at alf. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator thinks that the amendment 
does not contravene the Constitution? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not so far as I have examined it. I 
do not contend, and nothing that I said would indicate, that the 
amendment in any way contravenes the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. STERLING. I rather inferred from one of the Sena- 
tor's expressions that he had so contended. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What I was arguing was that the 
amendment seeks to accomplish something already accomplished 
by the Constitution of the United States. I think the amend- 
ment is wholly superfluous. I have not argued the more spe- 
cific question of the advisability of the present method of carry- 
ing out the powers of Congress—whether we should have laws as 
to taxes and as to the powers of the commissioners enacted 
from year to year, at each session of Congress, rather than hav- 
ing it in the supposed more or less permanent form of the agents 
already created by statute. That is another question. So far 
as that is concerned, there is nothing provided in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California in the way of such admin- 
istration to take the place of the present administration. It 
simply provides that these agents shall go on until some other 
provision is made, so that it leaves us just where we were in the 
beginning. 

I expect to vote against the amendment, but it was not for the 
purpose really of discussing it that I rose. There is a measure 
on the calendar of the Senate, which has been favorably reported 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia, which establishes 
a very carefully worked out and modern electoral system in the 
District of Columbia, and which provides for the election of a 
Delegate from the District to Congress. It has been my opinion 
and it was so when I introduced the bill, that it would be not 
only in the interests of the District of Columbia, but would be 
in the interests of all of the States as affected by the work of 
their Representatives and Senators in Congress, that Congress 
should have the benefit of some representative of the District, 
who would have no other immediate obligations than those re- 
lating to the District, whose whole time could be devoted to the 
study of questions in which the District was particularly con- 
cerned, not vesting him with any great power but establishing 
such a Delegate for the benefit which Congress would get from 
his information and from the light which he would be in a situ- 
ation to get on the various questions that from time to time, 
during so large a share of the time of Congress, have to be acted 
on, that relate exclusively to the District of Columbia. 

It would be advantageous also for another purpose. The 
present disfranchised condition of 300,000 people in this District 
is not in harmony with the times or with the spirit upon which 
our Government is founded; it is not in harmony with the prin- 
ciple of a participation by the people in government. 

It would be, Mr. President, a benefit to the entire country, 
to Congress, and to the people of the District of Columbia, if 
there were some means, some channel through which and by 
which their views upon the vital questions which necessarily 
concern them as residents of the District of Columbia could be 
ascertained, and could be expressed in a formal, solemn, and 
legal way; not that this Congress, which has exclusive, legis- 
lative control over the District, would be bound by those ex- 
pressions, but that it might be enlightened by them; that it 
might be so advised and aided. : J 

So, Mr. President, I expect at the proper time to urge that 
bill upon the consideration of the Congress; but I agree with 
what has been said by the chairman of the District Committee, 
who is in charge of this bill [Mr. Sarra of Maryland], and by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] that it is 
better that measures of that kind, involving substantial changes 
in the status of the people of the District of Columbia, should 
be separately considered, and considered at more leisure and 
with greater attention than it is possible to obtain in the more 
or less formal and perfunctory method in which of necessity 
appropriation bills are considered. So, upon. the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee and of its senior minority mem- 
ber, I shall not offer that bill as an amendment to this one; 
but I expect at a later date to bring it up and to ask for a 
vote upon it, it having been favorably reported by the District 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I want to say a very few words at this time 
in expression of disappointment that the Senator in charge of 
the immigration bill, House bill 10384, has not found an op- 
portunity or taken opportunity to present it to this body for an 
expression of the Senate’s opinion upon it. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a bill of far more importance than the amendment to 
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the District bill which the Senate has been engaged in con- 
sidering now for two days. The immigration bill is a measure 
upon which the Congress is fully advised, upon which from time 
to time it has expressed its opinion, both Houses having acted 
upon it favorably, and on one occasion at least the Senate 
having passed it notwithstanding the veto of the President. 

Mr. President, for some time we have been discussing here 
various kinds of national defense. We have passed a vast mass 
of legislation for national preparedness of various kinds. The 
attention of the Senate and of the country, through Senators 
whose words command attention, one of them being the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, has been called to 
moving acts of the great powers of the world looking toward 
compacts. among themselves controlling international trade 
and industry and the effect which those compacts will neces- 
sarily have upon the people of the United States. 

There are three kinds of national defense, each one of which 
is essential to a complete whole. One of them is military de- 
fense, physical defense, the ability to back up whatever posi- 
tion we may take through our proper representatives, with the 
necessary physical force in order to command the attention 
and the respect of the world. We have been making progress 
in that direction. 

There is an industrial protection which also falls within the 
category of defense measures, each one of which is necessary 
to support and render effective the other. A just and proper 
protection against the conditions that will ensue after this 
world-wide war, which has upset the balance of the nations, 
changed the currents and the impulses of their people and of 
their trade, must be provided, in order that we may not be over- 
run by the products of different standards of living and indus- 
try under the conditions that will ensue when the preoccupa- 
tion which is now engaging the great civilized powers of the 
world is ended, as it necessarily sooner or later, and probably 
sooner than later, must be ended. 

But, Mr. President, although we may appropriate hundreds 
of millions of dollars for a Navy and for an Army, though the 
Senate amendments to the naval bill may become law, and a 
proper administration may construct the battleships, cruisers, 
and other implements of defense which those amendments pro- 
vide, though we may increase our Army, improve the standing 
of our National Guard, provide for proper reserves, teach our 
young men the art of self-care, of self-defense, of self-discipline, 
of self-development, which will be necessary if this country is 
ever called upon to meet the crisis which will probably sooner 
or later be its fate, as it has been the fate of every civilization 
in the world—and though we may amend the tariff law and, 
with the utmost wisdom, establish schedules and classifications, 
and even a scientific system of administration, which this coun- 
try has never yet done, those laws would not be sufficient to 
defend the Nation or its people or to preserve their economic, 
industrial, and social standards. If we shut out the products 
of cheaper labor, and yet allow the cheaper labor itself to enter 
our doors, of what benefit will it be to that great element of our 
population in whose name the great principle of protection has 
prevailed in this country? Though we are able with fleets and 
armies to meet and conquer any hostile military demonstration 
that may be made against us, if our doors are open to the influx 
of the millions from the lands from which those fleets and 
armies are sent, who quietly and insidiously come into the cur- 
rents of our life, bringing with them their cheaper and perhaps 
lower, at least, different methods of work and of living, and 
industrial and family and social conditions, our armies and our 
protective system will be futile and of no avail. They will be 
undermined; the great structure which we will have erected 
will be eaten away at its foundation. While we are in the act 
of admiring its finished form and its beautiful outline, we will 
witness it crumble into ruins. 

Mr. President, it is for the purpose, in part at least, of meeting 
that insidious danger—more of a danger now than it has ever 
been at any time since we have been a Nation—that the immi- 
gration bill, which has had so much of the favor of Congress, 
having passed both Houses on two occasions, which has been so 
carefully wrought out and with so much patience and so much 
labor, should be taken up and enacted by Congress. So I call 
attention to the time that the Senate is occupying with matters 
of lesser importance, some of them of no importance at all, but 
of perfect inutility, while begrudging the shining hour which we 
might improve by adopting this essential measure for the welfare 
of all our people. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator worked out in his own mind 
how we can get a hearing upon the immigration bill? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I have expected myself, Mr. President, 
to make an effort in that direction by moving on some occasion, 
if the strategic parliamentary situation seemed to justify it at 
all, the consideration of the immigration bill, and asking for a 
roll call upon it. Whether such an opportunity will be pre- 
sented I do not know. I am very much afraid that I will not 
be able to be present at all times when those opportunities might 
occur, but if such an opportunity does occur, although I should 
hesitate very much to do it, and would do it in a very humble 
and contrite spirit, I nevertheless would make such a motion 


and insist, so far as I was able, upon a vote upon it. 


Mr. BORAH. As the Senator has said, the immigration bill 
has been debated and debated and passed upon, and it would 
seem that it might very properly pass the Senate without prac- 
tically any discussion at all. I suppose every Senator here has 
fully made up his mind with reference to the merits of the bill, 


and has in all probability expressed himself upon it; and so I 


hope the Senator will find an occasion to give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am glad the Senator has suggested it, 
and I am very much encouraged by his expression. The first 
morning hour that we have after an adjournment of the Senate 
I give notice that I shall move, at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 10384, to regulate the immigration of aliens to, 
and the residence of aliens in, the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will do that. 
I have offered that bill, as the Senator perhaps knows, as an 
amendment to what is known as the child labor bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know the Senator has done so. 

Mr, BORAH. I did so with some hesitation, because I do not 
want to do to impede or embarrass the passage of the 
child-labor bill, and I should be very glad if some other means 
of getting the immigration bill before the Senate were found to 
be practicable, If so, I should not undertake to present the immi- 
gration bill as an amendment to the child-labor bill. 

- POINDEXTER. I was much gratified at the notice that 
the Senator from Idaho gave, that he would take that action. 
I would be gratified at any indication of interest in regard to 
the immigration bill looking toward its enactment, although I 
realize the hesitancy of the Senator from Idaho, a hesitancy 
which I feel myself as a minority Member, to intervene and 
assume the responsibility of pushing forward a bill which has 
been favorably reported by the majority of the Committee on 
Immigration; but, nevertheless, Mr. President, as the days go 
by, as the time of the Senate becomes more and more occupied 
by the more immediate questions of money appropriations, and 
as final adjournment looms larger and larger to the immediate 
sight, it seems to me that the Senator from Idaho is justified in 
what he has done; and while I would much prefer to see a vote 
upon the bill alone, not encumbered by even the child-labor bill, 
because, while I am strongly in favor of the child-labor bill 
and very much interested in its enactment, there are many Sena- 
tors here who are very violently opposed to it, and their oppo- 
sition to that bill would, of course, impede the enactment of 
the immigration bill if attached to it. So I thought I would 
supplement the action of the Senator from Idaho by moving to 
consider the immigration bill separately, upon its own merits, 
not eneumbering any other bill and not being in its turn encum- 
bered by any other bill. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator has 
given the notice that he has, but I hope he will not, without con- 
siderable thought, commit himself to the proposition of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to attach the immigration bill 
to the child-labor bill. I feel an intense interest in both of those 
bills and hope they may pass; but it seems to me it would be 
very injurious to the final success of the child-labor bill to have 
the immigration bill attached to that bill as an. amendment. 
There is no connection between the two subjects whatever. 
ce been vetoed by the 
would again be vetoed, 


allow me, what I approved of was rather the activity of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram} in calling attention to this 
immigration bill and in agitating it visser than the question of 
whether I would approve of attaching it to the child-labor bill. 
¥ agree with the Senator from Iowa in what he said in regard 
I do not know that I would vote to attach the mmi- 
gration bill to the child-labor bill, but I am very glad indeed to 
the ott ie Monsen — the question forward. 
í ent 
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Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, since we are wandering from the 
main question, and the suggestion has been made by the 
Senator from Iowa and is in a general way brought forward in 
this colloquy us to the effect of attaching the immigration bill 
to the child-labor bill, I thought perhaps the Senator would 
‘pardon me if I contributed my mite to the discussion. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I will conclude in probably five min- 
utes. 

Mr. REED. I shall be very brief. 

It is well known that a large majority of the Democratic 
Members are earnestly in favor of the child-labor bill. It is 
well known, and has been publicly announced by the Demo- 
cratic leader, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], that it 
‘has been (letermined on this side to make the child-labor bill 
the next unfinished business. If Senators upon the Republican 
side will contribute their assistance the child-labor bill will be 
passed avithin a few days’ time. Now, it is also well known 
that the President will sign that bill, and therefore ff the 
course I have just suggested is taken the child-labor bill will 
became u law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad to hear that. Now, if 
the Senator will pardon me, I will continue what I have to say. 

Mr. REED. But will the Senator just let me add one or 
two sentences, so that my statement will not be cut up? 

It is well known that the President vetoed the immigration 
Dill, It is well known that there will be bitter opposition to its 
passage here in the Senate, but it is also known that there is 
probably a majority ef the votes for it. But if you attach 
it to the child labor bill it will mean a delay, and a great delay, 
in the passage of the child-labor bill; and if the two bills go to 
the President tegether he must sign the two measures or veto 
the two measures, 

In view of the fact that he vetoed the immigration bill before, 
giving very strong reasons for it, it follows that he will almost 
certainly be -compelled to veto both of these measures if they 
are tied together. ‘Therefore I say that no sincere friend of 
the child-labor bill ought to want to jeopardize it by attach- 
ing the immigration bill. 

I say to you, further ‘than that, that it is well understood. 
that the Democrats have determined on their side to ask the 
Republicans to agree to a day certain to vote on the immigra- 
tion bill in December, and are ready to make that agreement. 

Mr. KISRN. ‘The ‘first day. 

Mr. REED. The first day of the session, if you want it; 
and if you do not do that, if agreement is refused ‘by the Re- 
‘publicans, the Democrats in their conference have pledged them- 
selves to make it the unfinished business. Now, under those 
circumstances no sincere friend of the childAabor bill ought to 
want ‘to jeopardize it by tying to it the immigration or any 
other bill, 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. ‘POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me just a moment, I will yield. Of course the Senator 
from Missouri ‘has stated the very program which the friends 
of the immigration bill apprehended would be undertaken; that 
is, to postpone action upon it until after the elections. What 
a great many friends of the immigration bill want particularly. 
is 1 vote on the immigration bill before the election. My opin- 
ion is, without casting any reflections on anybody at all, that the 
defeat of the immigration bill on past occasions has been due 
to the fact that the vote, notwithstanding the veto of the Presi- 
dent, took place just after the election instead of just before it, 
and that is very likely to happen again. Now, I will ask unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that at the conclusion of the routine 
morning business on the next day on which we have a morning 
hour we proceed to the consideration of the immigration bill, 
H. R. 10884. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is my purpose, if no other 
Senator does so, to move the consideration of the child-labor 
bill immediately after the conclusion of the District appropria- 
tion bill. I therefore object to the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will make a motion later, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to take up the immigration bill at the earliest opportunity, 
the first morning in which we have a morning hour, if I can 
be recognized for that purpose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, not exactly a question; but I do 
not want to make a speech, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I simply wanted to controvert the prop- 
osition advanced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
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that there has been any binding Democratic caucus action to 
the effect that the immigration bill is net to be considered 
during the present session. Of course I do that with all 
personal deference to the Senator; but my information is that 
there was no ‘binding action taken in that respect and that 
there was a bare handful of people present and no vote even 
taken on the question. So I say that for one Democratic 
Senator I do not feel bound not to vote to take up the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. REED rose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield further at this time. 

Mr. REED. I want to clear up that matter. Will not the 
Senator let me-clear it up? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator will have an opportunity 
to de so in just a moment. 

Mr. REED. Well, all right. The Senator has been very 
courteous, but I simply wanted to—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It goes on indefinitely. 
leads to another. 

Mr. REED. No; it will not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If I were going to occupy the floor for 
any length of time, I would yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I will agree to get through in a minute. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I will yield the floor in a moment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, to call attention to a 
particular situation which calls urgently for the consideration 
of the immigration bill, I refer to the fHegal and very active 
immigration of Chinese laborers into the United States, par- 
ticularly over the border line between British Columbia and 
the State of Washington. ‘This immigration bill codifies the 
immigration laws. It changes their administration to some 
extent, 

I have ventured to offer and have printed an amendment to 
the bill applying to the Immigration Service the same principle 
that has been found so salutary in the administration of the 
War Department, intended to do away as far as possible with 
bureaucrats and bureaueracy, providing that the chiefs of bu- - 
reaus in the Immigration Service and all officials, except the 


One thing 


‘Commissioner ‘General of Immigration—who is appointed as a 


matter of political patronage—shall be detailed from the field 
service, and that at the end of four years they shall return to 
the field service. 

Now, it is thought by men of experience and contact with the 
problem with which our people are confronted in this unfair 
competition of Chinese and other foreign labor that that amend- 
ment would put the Immigration Service upon a more efficient 
‘basis, that it would put it in charge of men with practical 
knowledge of these problems, and that it would do away with 
some of the conditions which seem to a “man up a tree” very 
mysterious. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. GALLANGER.: I have been unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber for a little while. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington what provision of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill he is discussing? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am discussing the amendment of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Works]. I have also made some 
brief reference to a bill which I introduced for a Delegate from 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the State of Washington 
is the chief point of entry of Chinamen into the United States. 
I am making this statement now with particular reference to 
what I last referred to—the inefficiency of the administration 
of the immigration law, and the opportunity, if this immigration 
bill is put upon its passage, to amend it and incorporate in it 
some salutary measures for the purpose of enforcing the law 
after we have passed it. 

The labyrinth of protected waters tying along the boundary 
between that State and British Columbia, and the great extent 
and more or less unsettled condition of the forested and monn- 
tainous region through which runs the entire northern boundary 
of the State, separating it from the Province of British Colum- 
bia, make exceptionally favorable conditions for the illicit entry 
of Chinese and other aliens into this country. 

Accentuating this opportunity for the violation of the immi- 
gration laws is ‘a contract which ‘has been entered into between 


| the immigration service of the United States and ‘the Canadian 


Pacific Railway, under which the Canadian Pacific Railway fur- 
nishes offices for United States immigration inspectors at its 
Pacific coast terminals, and the United States immigration serv- 
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ice conducts there at the Canadian port of entry the examina- 
tion of immigrants supposedly seeking to enter this country. A 
large force of United States employees is maintained in connec- 
tion with the execution of that contract at Vancouver and other 
British Columbia cities, while the service in the United States 
itself is crippled without equipment of motor cars or motor 
boats, and other obvious essentials, in the efficient exclusion of 
prohibited immigration of Chinese and others, The Dominion 
of Canada, on the other hand, protecting its interests, has en- 
acted a law requiring that all Chinese immigrants to that coun- 
try shall come direct to a Canadian port of entry and not 
through the United States. This statute, together with the 
contract of the United States officials with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, reférred to above, strengthened by the placing of head- 
quarters of the United States service for that boundary in 
Montreal, transfers to a foreign soil practically the entire ad- 
ministration of our immigration laws on the Canadian border 
while the service in the United States finds itself largely 
confined to a weak and halting attempt to punish offenders 
long after the damage has been committed, namely, by the weak 
effort to arrest illicit immigrants after they are in the country 
and have become absorbed into the population, instead of keep- 
ing them out in the first place. It diverts Chinese immigra- 
tion into the United States to Canadian railways and over 
Canadian territory, while absolutely relieving Canada of Chi- 
nese immigration through the United States, while our border 
itself is, to all intents and purposes, left wholly unprotected. 
The American immigration office in the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road building at Vancouver, which is so vitally connected with 
Chinese immigration into the State of Washington, has no direct 
relations with the immigration service in the State of Wash- 
ington, but is under the direction and control of the United 
States office in Montreal. 

The great war in Europe, in whieh Canada is involved, has 
made the United States especially attractive to certain classes 
of residents of British Columbia and other Provinces in the 
Dominion of Canada as a refuge and asylum from the exactions 
of the war. The depression of industry in Canada by the ab- 
sorption of the energies of the country in war has resulted in 
a condition of unemployment and afforded an additional reason 
why aliens of various kinds domiciled in Canada should espe- 
cially desire to enter the United States, regardless of the re- 
strictions of our immigration laws. Far more important than 
this, however, is the great desire upon the part of those inter- 
ested in Chinese immigration to import Chinamen into the 
United States. A considerable money value attaches to every 
illicit entry of a Chinese laborer, and a flourishing illicit indus- 
try in the smuggling of these orientals into this country has 
developed and grown to gigantic proportions. Powerful inter- 
ests are connected with it and extraordinary influences manifest 
themselyes in the protection against criminal prosecutions of 
those arrested for this crime. 

Instead of organizing its forces and strengthening its lines of 
defense against this tide of cheap labor competition and for the 
enforcement of the important laws, which have been placed upon 
the statute books for the protection of our standards of labor 
and civilization, the Immigration Service, in the face of increas- 
ing violations, has grown weaker and weaker. Men have been 
laid off or furloughed without pay in large numbers, and the 
whole organization of the Immigration Service in relation to 
alien immigration through the State of Washington, and par- 
ticularly illicit Chinese immigration, is organized upon an 
illogical and inefficient system and theory. The chief immigra- 
tion office, or what ought to be the chief immigration office, of 
the service in that State is located in the great city of Seattle, 
but instead of the authority of the United States being repre- 
sented there by an official with power to direct the service and 
to enforce the laws the entire work is supervised by an official 
located, not in the United States but in the city of Montreal, 
3,000 miles away, or through bureau officials in the city of 
Washington, who have not the slightest practical knowledge of 
the conditions involved. 3 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
rea from Washington allow me to ask him a question right 

here? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; I yield to-the chairman of the 
Immigration Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator doubtless has 
carefully read the present pending bill. Does he not think that 
that difficulty would be relieved by the present bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the reason why I am urging 
that the bill be taken up and passed, 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I thought that was it, 
and we found—— : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, of course 
it will not be relieved until the bill is passed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. But the point I wanted to 
make was that that abuse is going on because, under the present 
law, we have to deport them to the foreign countries from which 
they came. The Canadian law almost prohibits sending them 
back once they have been smuggled in. The pending bill pro- 
vides that they may be sent back to the country of their origin, 
regardless of where they come immediately to this country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is another illustration of the superior 
Sagacity displayed by others in the international arrangements 
which have been made with the Canadian officials. They lave 
gotten a much better situation for themselves than we haye for 
ourselves. The same thing appeared in the treaty that was made 
for the regulation of the salmon fisheries, a most important in- 
dustry along the boundary line threading the Sound waters be- 
tween the State of Washington and British Columbia, in which 
some ichthyologists undertook to go up against the good business 
acumen of the statesmen of Canada and got the worst of it; and 
apparently the same thing is true in regard to the immigration 
arrangements to which the Senator from South Carolina has 
referred. 

Although I have had no conversation or communication of any 
kind whatever with the United States immigration commissioner 
at Seattle, I am thoroughly satisfied from information which I 
have obtained that he is an honest and efficient official, sincerely 
endeavoring to enforce the laws under the handicaps of Montreal 
supervision and constant interference from Washington, inade- 
quate force, and absence of essential equipment. 

As an instance of this sort of interference, very shortly after 
this commissioner was appointed at Seattle the special agent of 
the bureau at Washington appeared in his office and sought to 
impose upon the commissioner some person selected by the agent 
as the chief deputy of the office. Under a rule issued from the 
bureau relative to the investigation of the smuggling of Chinese 
into the country, all inspectors engaged in that work are re- 
quired to report not to the chief official of the service—the com- 
missioner at Seattle—but to the bureau’s agent, whose principal 
office is in the city of Buffalo. 

Another person whom this agent sought to have appointed to 
special duties in connection with the investigation of Chinese 
smuggling was a full-blooded, American-born Chinese interpreter, 
named Frank H. Tape. 

These are some of the things I referred to a moment ago as 
looking quite peculiar. This American Chinaman, with whom 
the department’s agent referred to was on terms of intimate 
friendship and personal association, whom the agent of the 
Immigration Bureau was desirous of intrusting with the in- 
vestigation of Chinese smuggling in the State of Washington, 
received from the Government a salary of $110 a month. Upon 
this apparent salary Tape maintained a sumptuous home in a 
fashionable district of the city with a white woman, whom he 
afterwards married. He maintained an expensive automobile 
and employed a chauffeur, with several other servants in his 
home. Upon an investigation, undertaken without the author- 
ity of the special agent of the bureau, it was discovered that 
during the preceding year Tape had deposited in a bank in 
Seattle between nine and ten thousand dollars, of which more 
than $7,000 was in gold, silver, and currency. Upon examina- 
tion Tape refused to explain how it was that he enjoyed this 
income upon a salary of $1,320 a year. He was arrested and 
put to trial, during which powerful influences were brought into 
play to secure his acquittal, which ensued. A Chinese witness 
who testified against him was murdered, and in retaliation of 
the first a second murder was committed. 

I do not care at this time to relate the persistent reports and 
rumors which were in general public circulation relative to the 
connection of these occurrences and certain features of the con- 
tract, described above, between the bureau and the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad with important oflicials of the United States 
Immigration Service. I desire only to call the attention of the 
Senate, of the service, and of the public, who are concerned in 
these matters, to events and transactions which have been fully 
exposed and which are within the personal knowledge of a num- 
ber of responsible people. I do not care either to go into de- 
tails of information which I have in my possession, but to state 
only a few of its essential features. I am offering an amend- 
nent of a very plain and inoffensive character to the bill, which 
has passed the House and is now pending in the Senate, dealing 
with this service. I ask leave to print that amendment at this 
point as a portion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The amendment referred to is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. POINDEXTER to the bill 

QE R. 10384) to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the resi- 

ence of aliens e United States, viz: Add at the close of section 
24, page 55, line 16, as part of said section the following: 


sion and assistant chiefs of division and all su g officers of every 
description in the Bureau of on shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor from field officers of the Immigration Service for a 
period of four years’ duty, at the expiration of w 


shall return 
to the field service unless reappointed as hereafter indicated. Such 
officers may be reappointed for an additional period of four years’ bureau 
duty, but no such officer shall serve more than ei i ora bureau duty 
until he shall have actually served four years in the field following said 
period of bureau service, pon the effect of this act all super- 
vising officers of the Bureau of Immi tion who have served more t 
eight years in such position, except the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, shall be assigned to field stations.“ 


Mr. POINDEXTER. This amendment, it is thought by some 
who have given especial attention to the question, will gradually 
remove some of the more flagrant abuses referred to. I would 
much prefer if these abuses had been corrected by the depart- 
ment itself upon their attention being called to them. It is true 
that there are energetic, diligent, and honest officials in the 
service, and through these the exposures which have recently 
been made of wholesale violations of the law, together with at- 
tempts to prosecute the criminals engaged therein, have been 
initiated. But, notwithstanding the fact that months ago 
urgent representations were made to the department of the com- 
plete demoralization of the immigration service in the State of 
Washington, complaints so varied, so well established by the 
testimony of prominent and responsible witnesses that they 
demanded attention and action, no apparent effort has been 
made to correct these flagrant abuses in so far as the actual 
prevention of the violation of the law is concerned. ‘The people 
are entitled to an efficient and rigorous enforcement of the pro- 
visions of our exclusion acts, but the field force has continually 
been cut down where it should have been increased, while expen- 
sive establishments have been maintained where they Were not 
essential, and instead of improving the service it has become 
completely demoralized. 

I ask leave here to print as a part of my remarks a letter 
dated March 31, 1916, from E. P. Marsh, chairman of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Labor, dealing with the conditions 
of the administration of the immigration laws on the Washing- 
ton-British Columbia border, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Bverett, Wash, March $1, 1916. 


Hon. Mites POINDEXTER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington. 

Dear Senator: Referring to our conversation of last summer, and 
to my letter of January 7, last, relative to the immigration question 
and general conduct ef the United States Immigration Service in this 
State, in which I requested that the working men and women of the 
Pacific Northwest be given some protection from the flood of unem- 

loxed pouring, unrestrained, over the border from western Canada. 

inese, and Europeans of e class, I wish to again bring the matter 
to your attention, my letter of January 7 being without reply, doubt- 
less due to the many matters for attention this session. 

Briefly, the immigration force in this State has been reduced, sta- 
tions closed and men taken away, until it does not begin to be able to 
enforce the Jaw. While this is the case, a large force of in ers is 
maintained in British Columbia—Victoria, Vancouver, etc.—whose main 
business seems to help the Canadian Pacific take traffic from American 
roads. From five to seven men at a time were laid off without pay 
in this State, while at the very same time, a $10 or $12 a day file 
expert from the Immigration Bureau, Washington, na Heberle, was 
in the Seattle office arranging files, anë is still there. While these 
men were laid off last year, the 3 of this file expert would have 
paid the salary of several men Inid off. 

Chinese 3 a gigantic scale has been discovered within the 
past year. The rett immigration officer unearthing one under- 
gro ind route in ofl-tank cars, reported to have brought in 400 Chinese 
within a year; he discovered a send route in loaded-lum 
others in automobiles and launches. In the face of thi 
cent available for auto perto: of the road. One 452 15 ust discovered. 
confess to have landed Chinamen by wholesale at the foot of Pike Street, 
in the heart of Seattle—say oT brought in about 2,800 Chinamen 
in two or three years, with a ion dollars worth of opium. Seattle 
officers found the latter. Notwi this, the active field officers 
have been steadily reduced on the plea of lack of funds, while at the 
same time, they —— the salary of two or three inspectors on a fancy 
file clerk in the o . There is apparently no hope of doing anythin 
through the Bureau of are until a change is made, hence { 
renew my request of January 7, 1916, and ask that you introduce a bill 


as follows: 
Acting Commissioner General of Immigration, 
ssistant chiefs 


“The Assistant and 
chiefs of division and a 


turn rs may be 
additional period of four years bureau duty, but no officer shall 
servo more than eight years bureau daty until he shall actually have 
served four years in the field. 


„Upon the takin; 
Bureau of Immigratio: 
tion, stall be assigned 

am convin 
enforcement of immigration, contract labor, and Chinese exclusion laws 
until we have men at the head with some practical experience them- 
Selves in putting these laws into effect. What can the present force 


effect of this act, all supervising officers in the 

except the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
stations.” 

that no change can be looked for in the present 


of 8 clerks. be expected to know of conditions on the Pacific 
const? Their mistakes and lack of knowledge are made at the bitter 
cost of the working men and women of the Pacifie Northwest, 

Wages in the State of Washington have been reduced below the level 
of existence within the past two years, due to the flood of aliens enter- 
ing, unrestricted, from Canada. They have come over by tens of 
thousands. It is time a change took place, and I trust that you will 
introduce the amendment above set out. 

Kindly favor me with half a dozen copies of the Burnett bill, as it 
passed the House. 

With best wishes, I am, very truly, yours, 


E. P. MARSH, 
Chairman Washington State Federation of Labor. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. The matter which I have put into the 
Record will serve to advise the public of these conditions, that 
they have been reported months ago, and that the department 
officials who were responsible have had full knowledge of them 
for a year or more, 

As throwing some further light upon the relations existing 
between the agent of the bureau and those who were profiting 
by Chinese smuggling, was a telegram sent by the interpreter, 
Tape, referred to above, to which he signed the name of Fred 
Chew, addressed to the agent of the bureau at his office in 
Buffalo. This telegram was addressed to him shortly after the 
investigation of the unusual expenditures of the interpreter. 
The agent of the bureau replied to this telegram suggesting to 
Tape that he await a letter which the agent was then forward- 
ing. In connection with the trial referred to, efforts were made 
to obtain this letter, but wholly without avail. This same agent 
is still representing the department at Buffalo in Chinese smug- 
gling eases. The acquittal of Tape destroyed the hope of ob- 
taining this letter, at least, for the time being, and also of fur- 
ther exposition of these relations. Tape was protected, and 
while I desire to make it perfectly plain that I have had no 
communication of any kind from or with them, directly or in- 
directly, I assert that efficient and capable inspectors, who had 
developed the evidence against Tape, were suspended from the 
service. This policy of punishing faithful officials was checked 
somewhat by the investigation which was conducted at Seattle 
by the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations, with Mr. 
Frank P. Walsh, as chairman, and certain changes were made 
in the bureau at Seattle which for the time being relieved the 
local immigration service in the State of Washington of the 
obstacles which had been interposed against its efforts to en- 
force the law. But this relief was only temporary. The crip- 
pling of the service was later continued with the results which 
have already been described. 

Mr. President it is this sort of a betrayal of the people by 
those entrusted with the enforcement and administration of 
their laws that breeds discontent and creates a greater menace 
at home than military armaments abroad. One clear order 
from those responsible for this condition of affairs, giving com- 
plete authority to the representative of the Government in the 
immigration service in the State of Washington to enforce the 
immigration act upon its borders, with a reasonable number of 
men and reasonable equipment to make it practically possible 
for him te execute his authority, would remove the evils com- 
plained of and give to the people of our State and the country 
15 ra the protection which these statutes were intended to 
afford. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wish to make a suggestion to my col- 
league. He submitted a request that the immigration bill be 
taken up by the Senate the next day we have a morning hour, 
or at the conclusion of the morning hour, and that was ob- 
jected to by some one on the majority side of the Chamber 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was objected to by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. È 

Mr. JONES. Under the plea that he was going to call up 
the child-labor bill. I wish to suggest to my colleague that he 
submit a request that the immigration bill be made the unfin- 
ished business immediately upen the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the child-labor bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I adopt that suggestion of my colleague. 
It oecurs to me that it is a very excellent one, and I make 
that request for unanimous consent as he has stated it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 


Mr. REED. You can not arrange a legislative program for 
the Democratic majority in that way. 


I object. I have been 
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objecting and I am going to continue to object to that sort of a 
proposition. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that we ought to be able to arrange it 
in the Senate if it can not be arranged in the Democratic 
caucus. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I decline to yield any further, Mr. 
President, and will conclude in a few moments. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I want to say when I conclude the 
Senator from Missouri will haye an opportunity to answer all 
these things. 2 

Mr. REED. I understand. I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for permitting me to answer in my own time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is entirely welcome. 

Mr. President, it is not so much a question whether this legis- 
lative program will be arranged in this way, as the Senator 
from Missouri says, as to whether or not it will be arranged 
at all. That is what we are particularly interested in. I do 
not care by what method the arrangement is made to have a 
vote upon the immigration bill so that we shall have a vote 
upon it. That is what we are aiming at; that is the result to 
be obtained. 

The Senator from Missouri objects to arranging it in that 
way, and has just stated to the Senate—and I know it is noth- 
ing personal with the Senator from Missouri, because he stated 
it was done by those in authority upon the Democratic side of 
the Chamber—that not only had they not arranged to have a 
vote upon it, but they had arranged not to have a vote upon it 
until the winter session of Congress. 

What I have said, Mr. President, in regard to the deplor- 
able conditions of the service is not a light matter by any 
means—the necessity of our laboring men in competing on all 
hands with what is probably the cheapest labor in the world, 
with a standard of living utterly different from theirs, through 
the inefticiency both of the law itself and its administration 
along the northwest border of the United States. It is because 
it is serious and vital to labor in this country which makes it 
vital for everyone in the country. 

I am not the special advocate of labor, but it is the founda- 
tion upon which our social and civie structure rests, and it is 
the material out of which we must draw the supply for the 
other classes of our citizens. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. Passing through the Chamber a few min- 
utes ago, I noticed that the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hardwick] were having a little col- 
loquy with reference to the immigration bill. I think I under- 
stood the Senator from Georgia to say that the majority had 
not determined not to take up the bill. The Senator from Wash- 
ington now says he learns from the Senator from Missouri that 
the majority have determined not to take it up. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was my understanding of what 
the Senator from Missouri said. He is present and will have 
an opportunity in a moment to state his position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have never been permitted to enter the 
inner portals of the Democratic caucus, and I was about to ask 
the Senator from Washington whether he had learned exactly 
what action is necessary on the part of the majority to deter- 
mine that a bill shall not be taken up. Is it decided by a 
majority vote, does the Senator know? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not mean to intimate 
that I have been attending the Democratic caucus? I have 
been charged with a good deal of party irregularity, but I have 
not got quite so far as that. 

Mr. LEWIS. Permit me to say to both Senators, there is 
time for reformation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understood the Senator, who always 
speaks wisely. I did not mean to intimate that the Senator 
had been in the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; that was only facetious. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I was a little curious to know how 
our Democratic friends settled the question, whether by a 
majority vote, a two-thirds vote, as they do in the national con- 
vention, or by a unanimous agreement. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a very pertinent inquiry of the 
Senator from New Hampshire in view of the feeling that has 
been manifested at different times on the Democratic side in 
regard to caucus rule and the desire which we all have for an 
opportunity on our side of the Chamber to participate, as far 
as our own votes go, in the disposition of a legislative program. 
I will say that the Senator was not present at the time of the 
remark to which the Senator from Georgia replied. 


Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not want the Senator to misappre- 
hend what I said, or certainly what I intended to say. What 
I intended to say and what I do intend to say is this: So far 
as my information goes there has been no authoritative or 
binding action by the Democratic caucus on the subject of 
whether or not the immigration bill shall be considered dur- 
ing the present session. It may be quite true that some reso- 
lution of an advisory character might have been offered from 
the few who were present at a late hour at night, but no 
attempt was made to bind the Democratic Party to any action 
in reference to this matter in the way provided by the rules of 
the caucus itself, according to my information. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Ihave concluded. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. KERN. For the benefit of the Senator from Georgia, who 
was not present when the caucus adjourned, and who was there 
only a short part of the time, I desire to say that at the time of 
the adjournment all the Members who had been there before 
were there, save himself and two others, and 

Mr. HARDWICK. To correct the Senator's statement and 
make it accurate, there were never more than a bare majority 
there at all. 

Mr. KERN. There were 33. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Thirty, I think. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS. Clearing up a matter, does the Senator from 
Washington indulge in the belief that the immigration bill to 
which he alludes could carry with it a clause respecting Chinese 
and Japanese immigration that would override the treaties pre- 
vailing between those two countries and our own until the 
treaties themselves are superseded by similar laws of similar 
dignity, such as treaties? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, My opinion is that a treaty is neces- 
sarily modified or repealed, in so far as it is in conflict with the 
law of the United States. But that question is not really in- 
volved. It is not necessary to discuss it. I assume we would 
undertake to proceed in a diplomatic way te adjust those ques- 
tions, as the Senator from Illinois intimates we should do. I 
agree with him upon that; but, as a legal proposition, this is a 
sovereign country, and if we choose to proceed—whether we 
ought to or not—to repeal a treaty by a law of the United 
States we have the power to do it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my excuse for taking the floor 
just a moment ago is that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
POINDEXTER] declined to allow me to utter a few words in com- 
pletion of a colloquy in which I had been a party, so that the 
subject then under discussion was left without being finished. 
I confess to a little surprise that the Senator, whom I esteem 
very highly, denied me that privilege while repeatedly extending 
the courtesy of interruption to others. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will allow me, I apolo- 
gize. I certainly intended no discrimination. I have the most 
friendly feeling toward the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I know the Senator has. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My only desire was to conclude and 
give the floor to him. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, in order that the entire 
question may be stated together, let me repeat very briefly what 
I said and then add the few words that are necessary to a com- 
plete statement of the proposition. 

It is proposed or suggested by those who are, or claim to be, 
earnestly in favor of the child-labor bill to add the immigration 
bill to the child-labor bill as an amendment. The immigration 
bill, as all know, is absolutely foreign in every respect to the 
child-labor bill. 

I ventured to call attention, and I now repeat what I said, 
that every informed man in the Senate is aware that the child- 
labor. bill will, if it comes up by itself, have the support of a 
very large majority of the Democratic Senators. It is also 
claimed that it will have a very large support upon the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber. The bill has already passed the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming vote. 

It is also well known that if the bill is put upon its passage 
in the Senate, unless it is filibustered against by Republicans, it 
will be passed speedily, and at this session. While there is oppo- 
sition among certain Members on this side, all of them so far as I 
have heard; and I think I have heard from all, have said that 
they would content themselves merely with expressing their 
views in opposition to the bill without an attempt to obstruct it. 
Likewise it is generally known that no obstructive tacties will 
be employed by the Republicans. So the situation is, if the bill 
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is let alone it will be passed at this session, and within a few days’ 
time. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] has stated in 
the open Senate that it is his purpose to move to make the bill 
the unfinished business after the conclusion of the pending Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Moreover, the Democrats had a conference, and I use the term 
in contradistinction to“ Democratic caucus.” At the confer- 
ence there was present when the meeting was called to order 33 
Senators. Afterwards 3 Members withdrew without excuse. 
Subsequently one or two others were excused, but by unanimous 
consent were permitted to leave their votes. That conference 
passed a resolution providing that this child-labor bill should be 
made the unfinished business immediately upon the conclusion 
of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. All this is well 
understood. Indeed our conference action was publicly an- 
nounced both in the press and in the Senate. 

Now, it is true that the conference vote or resolution was 
not under the rules of the caucus a binding resolution. It is 
only persuasive, and it is the only kind of a resolution that has 
ever been adopted in a Democratic conference or caucus in the 
five years I have been a Member of the Senate, with the excep- 
tion of probably four or five occasions. It is the ordinary 
method of expression, not intended to absolutely bind as a party 
mandate but always regarded as highly persuasive and in a 
sense committing the party and its members. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. Yes, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Under the rules of that conference, as 
well as under the rules of common honor in polities, that sort 
of a resolution can not be very persuasive to a Senator who is 
pledged to his constituency. 

Mr, REED. The Senator understands that even in our cau- 
cuses there are certain exceptions which, if they exist, exempt 
a member. Among them are these provisions, that a man’s 
conscience or his pledges or his opinion that the measure is 
violative of the Constitution intervening he is not bound. 

I am not claiming that any action of this Democratic meeting 
binds my good friend from Georgia or binds any other man save 
and except that as gentlemen get together and agree to confer, 
generally speaking, when there is a pronounced and decided 
vote most of them do abide by the will of the majority. 

But I do not care to discuss caucus matters. I am presenting 
this situation to friends of the child-labor bill. I say to you 
that if you keep hands off and do not undertake to load this bill 
down by attyching to it another measure it is as certain as 
anything can be that has not transpired in this legislative body 
that the child-labor bill will be passed within the next six days 
of time. It is as certain as anything can be that has not 
transpired at the White House that the President will gladly 
affix his signature, because the country knows that he came 
over here to the Senate and urged that this bill be put upon 
its passage at this session of Congress, 

So I am appealing now to the real friends of the child-labor 
bill to let that measure become a law and not to jeopardize it. 

Now, what is proposed to be done? It is proposed by the 
friends of the child-labor bill, or by the ostensible friends of 
the child-labor bill, to add as a rider or amendment the immigra- 
tion bill. When that is done, these gentlemen will have added 
to the child-labor bill another and different bill that will not 
bring a single vote for the child-labor bill. The men who assume 
that responsibility do so with their eyes open. They know the 
effect of their act. The country will also know; nobody will 
be deceived. The gentlemen who advance the scheme know that 
no additional vote to the child-labor bill is necessary ; that it has 
an overwhelming majority in this body. What, then, will be the 
effect? They will add to the child-labor bill and make a part 
of the child-labor bill a measure that has already been vetoed by 
the President, and his veto has been sustained by the House 
of Representatives. What action might have been taken here 
I do not know, because the bill was killed before it reached us 
by the action of the House in sustaining the veto of the President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit one 
question? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any doubt but that there is 
an overwhelming majority in the Senate for the immigration 
bill also? 

Mr. REED. I have not a doubt of that. I am coming to 
that. It is an additional argument why you should not jeop- 
ardize this bill by putting it up against the veto, because if you 
are a friend of the immigration bill and also of the child-labor 
bill, it is not necessary to jeopardize either by tying them to- 
gether, for each is certain to pass if presented singly. 

Observe, it is proposed to add to a bill that is certain to pass, 
that is certain to be signed by the President, that is almost cer- 
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tain to become a Jaw within 10 days if you keep hands off, a 
bill that is almost certain to be vetoed, so that both measures 
will be vetoed at once, for by adding one to the other you make 
them one bill, and to veto one the President must veto both. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me to ask him a question right there? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Has the Senator any authority for making 
that statement or is it merely his own idea? ; 

Mr. REED. I think I know what the President's views are 
on the immigration bill; but I do not profess to speak for him. 

I have never claimed to be the voice of the White House or 
to speak with authority for the President. I know, however, 
that he once did veto the bill; I believe he will veto it again; 
and the Senator from Georgia believes he will veto it again. 
The Senator from Georgia is against the child-labor bill, and 
he is fighting it tooth and nail, beak and claw; and, smart, keen 
lawyer, as he is, he hopes to defeat it by adding the immigra- 
tion bill to it and having it vetoed by the President. While I 
am talking he has said here under his breath to me that I 
am right about what I have said. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I will say I will do anything in the world that is honor- 
able to defeat that bill. 

Mr. REED. Exactly; and that is the Senator’s purpose in 
supporting the proposition to add the immigration bill to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly the Senator is right about 
that, and if I vote at all to add the immigration bill to it, it 
will be for that reason. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. Now, you have it. The Senator has 
made the bold avowal in open court that that is the purpose, 
and the Senator from Georgia is about as smart, as keen, and 
as intelligent as they make them here or in any other place—a 
skilled dawyer at the bar, a skilled debater in the forum, a man 
whose keen and active mind sees every advantage; and he tells 
us and he tells you, my friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, who favor the child-labor bill, that if his object, namely, 
the defeat of the child-labor bill, will be furthered and aided 
by adding the immigration bill to it he will vote to make the ad- 
dition, and of course it. will aid in such defeat, because it will, 
in all human probability, put the measures up against a veto. 

Another thing. It now transpires when these two measures 
tied together and having, as I assume they will be, been vetoed, 
comes back to Congress, one-third of the vote in either House 
will sustain the veto. Accordingly this will happen: Every 
enemy of the child-labor bill will vote to sustain the veto, be- 
cause by sustaining the veto that bill will be killed. In like 
manner every man opposed to the immigration bill will vote to 
sustain the veto in order to kill that bill. So the united votes of 
the enemies of both bills will go to sustain the veto. The ag- 
gregate of these two votes will be certain to exceed one-third 
of either House of Congress. So both of the measures will be 
killed. Accordingly the enemies of the child-labor bill will have 
won their fight, and the keen, incisive, determined, almost in- 
vincible little warrior from Georgia will laugh in the faces of 
the friends of the child-labor bill, and he will have a right to 
laugh. That is the situation. Now, I yield to my friend from 
Tdaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Missouri, who I understand is a friend of the child-lnbor 
bill, his view is that by attaching the immigration bill to the 
child-labor bill it will, in all probability, defeat the child-labor 
bill, because of the veto of the President and the sustaining 
of the veto by a third of each House? 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. Now, one other thought, and I shall 
be through. What is the situation with reference to the immi- 
gration bill? I am now addressing myself to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexter]. He wants a vote before elec- 
tion. Why? The men who will assemble here next December 
will be the men who are assembled here now. No matter who 
is elected in November, this same Congress will sit here, the 
same membership will sit here that is here now. The real 
friend of the immigration bill knows that the thing which is 
necessary. to secure the sucess of the bill is a vote on a day 
certain. It is wholly unimportant whether that vote shall be 
taken on the 1st day of December or on the Ist day of August. 
He knows that the opposition to the immigration bill is active 
and is determined that it can delay a vote at this session, if it 
sees fit to do so, and that it can absolutely keep off a vote until 
this Congress shall have adjourned. 


With that situation staring him in the face, and wit. the 


statement made to him, that the Democratie conference agreed 
that the Democratic majority would submit to the Republican 
side of the Chamber a proposition for a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on the immigration bill at any day they saw 
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fit to name in the month of December, and that if that were 
not acceded to, the Democrats would make the immigration 
bill the unfinished business and would keep it the unfinished 
business until a vote was had upon the merits of the bill, how 
can any man complain that that is not reasonably speedy action, 


and more certain action than the other course would be, be- 


cause it gives you a vote; it will give it to you on a day certain 
in December, if you gentlemen on the other side of the Cham- 
ber will agree upon that day certain; and you know that in 
all human probability the moment you get the bill to a vote 
it will pass. Moreover you all know there is no danger of an 
influx of European immigration before December. You know 
perfectly well that immigration from Europe has practically 
ceased and that it will not be resumed until the war is over 
and perhaps not then for years. 

That being the case, I appeal to the Senators who are in favor 
of child-labor legislation, who want to pass that beneficent 
legislation, not to do the hazardous and dangerous thing of 
tying to that bill a measure which is likely to provoke a veto and 
which will concentrate the enemies of both bills in a vote to 
sustain that veto. 

Moreover—and I say this by way of conclusion—TI tell no 
stories out of school and I- break no confidences when I say 
that it is well understood that, whatever strength there is back 
of the motion to add the immigration bill to the child-labor bill 
upon our side of the Chamber, comes, without a single excep- 
tion, from men who are opposed to the child-labor bill for one 
reason or another. I challenge none of their motives; I chal- 
lenge no man’s motive or good faith who is opposed to the 
child-Inbor bill, but it will be a burning and crying shame if 
the child-labor bill is defeated or hazarded by adding to it 
another measure of a different kind, particularly when it is 
wholly unnecessary to add it in order to pass either it or the 
child-labor bill, when both measures could be passed singly. It 
will not redound to the credit of those gentlemen who are 
friends of child-labor legislation if they thus hazard the meas- 
ure which, if not amended, is certain to become a law, by add- 
ing another measure that is almost certain to be vetoed, thus 
bringing about the veto of both and probably the failure of 
both to become a law. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Missouri takes his seat I should like to ask him 
a question. I do not know whether he has grounds upon which 
to base his opinion, but I should like to ask him, does he believe 
that the President’s opposition to the immigration legislation is 
so profound and determined that, if the two bills were to hap- 
pen to be put together, he would jeopardize the splendid benefit 
to the country at large contemplated by the child-labor bill 
and would kill it in order that he might Iso destroy the im- 
migration. bill? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I repeat that I have no authority 
to speak for the President; but if I can indulge so violent a 
presumption for the moment as to assume myself seated in the 
position the President now occupies, this is what I would say: 
I would say to Congress, “ You claim to be in favor of both of 
these bills; you have the power to pass them singly. I send 
back this bill that you have sent to me embodying two propo- 
sitions, one of which I think is bad and the other of which I 
think is good, and I request you to pass the child-labor measure, 
as you have the authority and the power to do. It is a good 
measure. Let me act on it alone, and I will sign it; when that 
has been done, send me the other measure by itself and I will 
pass on it on its merits. But you can not compel me to sign a 
bad measure by attaching it to one I believe to be meritorious.” 

I am glad the Senator from South Carolina has pronounced 
a eulogy upon the child-labor bill, even by putting the words in 
a supposititious case in the mouth of the President, because it is 
the first time I have heard him have anything to say of the 
child-labor bill of a commendatory nature. 

r. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I may take 
what seems to be a disease prevalent in high and low places and 
reverse myself later on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, yes; men do frequently change 
their minds. I have been waiting for that evidence of wisdom 
on the part of my friend, waiting with hope in my heart, and 
I trust that I shall not be disappointed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I regret that the rules of the 
Senate are such that it apparently becomes impossible to discuss 
matters of interest in their proper order. For that reason I 
am compelled, if I say what I have the purpose of saying at 
all, to avail myself of the privilege which is accorded under the 
rules when considering appropriation bills to discuss other sub- 
jects. I have tried to have the rules amended, but my efforts 
have been in vain. 

Mr. President, on July 14, 1916, on an occasion when, as 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I had 


submitted a report suggesting several amendments to the Fed- 
eral reserve act, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curris] took 
occasion to deliver an address which could only have been fn- 
tended for campaign purposes, as it had no relation to the pend- 
ing amendments of the Federal reserve act and sought no amend- 
ment thereto. The expiration of the morning hour then pre- 
vented my reply, and I have had no opportunity since to make 
an answer. 

He challenged the accuracy of a statement alleged to have 
been made by President Wilson at Detroit, to the effect that 
those who opposed the Federal reserve act “now admit that it 
saved the country from a ruinous panic when the stress of war 
came on.“ Certainly many of those who opposed the Federal 
reserve act were generous enough to make this just acknowl- 
edgment, and all of those who opposed the Federal reserve act 
ought to make the acknowledgment, as I shall endeavor to show. 

The Senator praises the Vreeland-Aldrich Act of 1908—that 
was made effective by the Federal reserve act and the amend- 
ment of August 4, 1914—and does what eyen the Republican 
national convention did not feel willing to do—denounces the 
Federal reserve act, saying: 


What has the Democratic administration 
the place of the workable and successful 
act of 1908? 

Why, the Federal Reserve System, which provides for 12 Federal 
reserve banks in different sections of the country and gives employ- 
ment to 593 new officeholders. 


It would seem that the Senator would like to abolish the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bunk of Kansas City in order to be rid of the 
new officeholders, officers of that bank charged with the duty of 


ven the country to take 
drich-Vreeland emergency 


‘protecting the credit and commerce of that section. The Senator 


favored one central bank, as did his party, He and his party 
favored that one bank under the absolute control of the banks 
of the country, instead of the Federal reserve banks under the 
control of the people of the United States. 

The Aldrich central bank plan, it will be remembered, pro- 
vided, in section 9, for 42 directors, controlled by the banks, and 
four Federal officers, thus placing the system absolutely in the 
control of the banks and merely using the officers of the Gov- 
ernment to give respectability to this arrangement without giv- 
ing the Government any power. (S. Doc. 243, 62 Cong., 2d sess.) 
Those who favor control of the credit system of the United 
States by the banks favored the Aldrich plan, as did the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. . Those who favor controlling the credit sys- 
tem of the United States by the people of the United States 
8 the Federal reserve act plan, as did the Democratic 

y 

It is a difference in point of view. The Senator from Kansas 
would have the absolute control of credits in this country in 
the hands of the banks of the country, as the defeated central 
bank plan proposed, and the Democracy and the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United States would have the 
credit and banking system under the control of the people of 
the United States, and not in the hands of the allied groups 
who created the panies of 1873, of 1884, of 1893, and of 1907— 
not to mention many smaller financial disturbances, by all of 
which these auxiliaries of the Republican Party privately prof- 
ited and absorbed thousands of millions of property, while they 
carefully preserved the loyalty of the Republican leaders by 
contributing royally in funds to conduct their Republican cam- 
paigns, and by contributing the controlled votes of various 
corporate employees and the support of that portion of the 
plutocratic press, which was under the domination of these 
groups. 

The Senator from Kansas praises the workable and success- 
ful Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908, and says: 

A panic in Angust, 1914, was prevented by the Republican emergen: 
act of May 20, 1908. N £ p rgency 

The act of May 30, 1908, by its own terms, expired June 30, 
1914, a month before the European war arose, in the following 
words: 

Sec. 20. That this act shall expire by limitation on the 30th day of 
June, 1914. 

The Vreeland-Aldrich Act was not workable and was not suc- 
cessful. It was an absolute failure; not a dollar of currency 
was ever issued under it from 1908 to 1914 or until it was made 
workable by the amendments of the Democratic Party of the 
most radical character, making it a substantially new act, as 
T shall immediately point out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Unperwoop in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? l 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator deny that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo; announced to the country in 1913, 
in his annual report for that year, that there was $500,000,000 
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of emergency currency ready to issue, and that he further 
states in said report that by reason of that announcement a 
panic was prevented? Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. OWEN. I recall the quotation of the Senator, and I am 
proposing now to answer that if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
answer it. 

Mr. OWEN. I shall do so. 

The Secretary of the Treasury can not be justly interpreted 
as attributing to the act of May 30, 1908, the safeguarding of 
the country from panic in 1914 when he made the statement 
that he had $500,000,000 of emergency currency available in 1913, 
because the Democrats were in absolute control and in a posi- 
tion to make effective the Vreeland-Aldrich Act by amendment, 


as they had already determined to do, and did do, in the then. 


pending Federal reserve act and by the act of August 4, 1914. 
While these notes had been printed, they had not been issued, 
and the notes referred to under that bill were not issued until 
after the Democratic Party had amended the bill and practi- 
cally changed its entire character. It was no longer properly 
describable as the act of May 30, 1908, because it was modified 
in the most substantial respects on the 23d of December, 1913, 
and on the 4th of August, 1914, as I shall particularly point 
out. 

To attribute to the Secretary an acknowledgment that the 
protection of the country from panic was due to the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act of May 80, 1908, passed by the Republicans, has no 
justification of fact and ought not to be made by the Senator 
from Kansas. 

In the beginning of the Democratic administration of 1913 the 
Democrats immediately framed the Federal reserve act, re- 
ported it in the Senate November 22, 1913, and enacted it as 
soon as the filibuster of the Republican Party made it possible— 
December 23, 1913—and it was well understood what its prin- 
ciples were, especially by the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
he made his reports in 1918 and 1914. 

The Vreeland-Aldrich Act, passed by the Republicans on May 
30, 1908, was not a conveniently workable or successful bill. 
It pretended to be nothing more than a temporary expediency 
against a possible emergency for currency, and in sections 1, 3, 
5, 7, and 9 hindrances and obstructions were placed in the 
way that made the bill almost impossible of execution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to read just the closing para- 
graph on the first page of the report of the Secretary of Decem- 
ber 7, 1914, in which he says, referring to the prevention of the 
panic to which the Senator from Oklahoma refers: 

This has been accomplished N the fact that the Fed- 
eral reserve system authorized by the act of mber 23, 1913, was 
at that time only in process of formation, and was therefore unable 
to render any service in the situation. 

That is what the Secretary of the Treasury says in the report 
of 1914. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the language used by the Senator 
from Kansas is entirely immaterial. The fact was that the 
Federal reserve act of December 23, 1913, changed the law of 
May 30, 1908, and made it workable, which it was not thereto- 
fore. The act of 1908 required the banks to pay as high as 10 
per cent for money, and no bank not in the throes of bank- 
ruptey would dare to go before the country as borrow ing money 
at 10 per cent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator realize that the first 
issues under that act were authorized at 6 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; first 6, and then after 30 days 7, 8, 9, 
10. The banks that would consent to borrow money on such 
terms—the banks that would, in the transaction of their orderly 
business, appeal to the Government for money upon such 
terms—would announce to the country that they were in the 
throes of an impending panic. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator realizes, does he not, that the 
act was not passed for ordinary circumstances, but was enacted 
to be used in case of emergency? ` 

Mr. OWEN. The trouble about the act was that it was passed 
for the purpose of giving relief after a panic had started, while 
the Democrats proposed to prevent panics from starting in this 
country. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a sugges- 
tion from me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Not only is it true that the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act was practically unworkable, but it was so inferior to the 
new act that the two or three banks that did have out a little 
Aldrich-Vreeland money, even after we had reduced the interest 
rate so that they could take it out, immediately retired their 
money when the Federal reserve act was passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Missouri know that the emergency currency issued under the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act was not retired until after the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act, as amended, had expired? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; it was retired almost at once. 

Mr, CURTIS. The Secretary of the Treasury does not say so. 

Mr. REED. Well, I do not want to get-into the discussion 
of a question of fact with the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall ask to be permitted to 
make a coherent argument, and after I have concluded I shall 
be very glad to be interrupted by any Senators who desire to 
ask me questions. In the meantime, however, I must insist 
that I be permitted to make an argument which is itself co- 
herent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair “will protect the 
Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply ask the Senator, if he does not want 
to be interrupted by me, please not to misinterpret my position. 

Mr. OWEN. I will yield to the Senator as soon as I have 
completed my argument, and I will yield to him at any time he 
thinks I am misimterpreting what he said. I quoted his lan- 
guage, and I think I did not make any mistake in making the 
quotation from the Senator, either as to his words or as to his 
meaning. 

As I have said, the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, passed by the Repub- 
licans on May 80, 1908, was not a conveniently workable or suc- 
cessful bill. It pretended to be nothing more than a temporary 
expediency against a possible emergency for currency, and in 
sections 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 hindrances and obstructions were placed 
in the way that made the bill almost impossible of execution. 

For example, in order to get emergency notes it was abso- 
lutely necessary as a preliminary step for not less than 10 
banks to organize an association. 

Second. Each of the 10 banks was required to have a surplus 
of not less than 20 per cent. 

Third. These banks were required to have not less than five 
9 8 of capital and surplus. No small banks need apply for 
relie 

Fourth. Not more than one association was permitted in any 
city. 

Fifth. They had to occupy a contiguous territory. 

Sixth. No bank which did not have circulating notes secured 
by deposit of Government bonds of 40 per cent of its capital 
stock was permitted to participate, and this excluded many of 
the greatest banks in the country, such as the National City 
Bank of New York, whose present assets exceed $500,000,000. 

Seventh. The circulating notes were limited to 75 per cent 
of the cash value of securities and commercial paper deposited 
against such issue. 

Eighth. The issue had to be passed upon individually by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as well as by the officials of the National Currency Association. 

Ninth. In case of bonds based upon the taxing power, only 
90 per cent of currency was permissible. 

Tenth. No national banking association was permitted in any 
event to receive circulating notes on commercial paper in cz- 
cess of 30 per cent of its unimpaired capital and surplus. 

Eleventh. With all these obstructions in the way, section 3 
further provided that no national banking association which 
had not outstanding national-bank notes of 40 pcr cent of its 
capital stock and a surplus of 20 per cent could apply for cir- 
culating noies secured by the deposit of bonds other than bonds 
of the United States. l 

In addition to these various obstructing provisions section 5 
provided that in no contingency should any of these banks issue 
notes in excess of their unimpaired capital and surplus. 

A further obstruction was interposed, that in no event should 
the amount of total issue exceed five hundred millions, although 
the panic of 1907 demonstrated that we required in this country 
an amount of currency of approximately one thousand millions, 

In addition to these various obstructions section 7 provided 
that even the amount of emergeney currency which was pro- 
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sided fer would have to be apportioned equitably between the 
yarious sections of the country, whatever this meant. But if 
this condition remained, in no event might the people of New 
York City expect to receive more of the five hundred millions 
than in proportion to their numbers, and yet New York City 
was the place of all others where the financial need was most 
urgent, as the reserves of 7,000 banks from all the States were 
concentrated in New York. 

Mr. President, I pointed out these defects in this Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill on the floor of the Senate on February 25, 1908, 
and in the debates which followed to May 30, 1908. I pointed 
out at that time the particulars in which these obstructions 
would make the Vreeland-Aldrich bill comparatively unsatis- 
factory, even as an emergency measure, and unavailingly urged 
the Republicans to modify it. 

The Vreeland-Aldrich bill imposed so high a rate of taxation 
on the issuance of these emergency notes that only banks in 
the very throes of an existing panic could be induced to use the 


system. 

The Vreeland-Aldrich Act provided, for example, a tax on 
these emergency notes of 5 per cent for the first month, 6 per 
cent for the second, 7 per cent for the third, and so forth, until 
a tax of 10 per cent per annum was reached. 

A bank resorting to this system would only do so when face 
to face with a most disastrous panic, and it would not do so for 
the mere purpose of obviating and preventing a panic. 

The Senator from Kansas praises the simplicity of the Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act. It was complicated in the extreme and un- 
necessarily and over Democratic protest. 


It interposed all sorts of difficulties before the bank or the ¢ 


customers of a bank needing currency could obtain the currency. 

The emergency currency of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act was 
exclusively in the control of the big city banks and only open 
to their initiative. 

Under the Federal reserve act a private citizen can take com- 
mercial paper to his country bank and have that commercial 
paper converted into currency as good as gold within a day or 
two, without complication, without a national currency associa- 
tion, and free from all the red tape provided by the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act. 

The truth is the Republican Party, which has been in substan- 
tial control of the Government ever since the war, except a few 
years of a divided Democracy and divided responsibility, per- 
mitted the gigantic panic of 1873, the great panic of 1884, the 
ruinous panic of 1898, and the still worse panic of 1907 to shake 
this country to its foundations, without ever having taken any 
adequate steps to protect this country against financial panic 
and against currency stringency. It is a shameful record. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. T yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not the, Republican Party provide for 
the Monetary Commission that really laid the foundation for 
the Federal reserve act, and upon whose report the committee 
prepared the Federal reserve act? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, Mr. President; in so far as the establish- 
ment of a Monetary Commission is concerned, and delaying 
the settlement of this matter for five years, the country may 
be duly grateful; but I remind the country and the Senator 
that the Monetary Commission brought in here a bill intended 
to concentrate the control of the credits of this country in the 
hands of the big banks of New York, and they were not per- 
mitted to do it, because the Democrats had control.of the Senate 
and the House and the Presidency. They had 42 directors of 
their own choosing to concentrate the control of the credit sys- 
tem of this country in their hands. 

The Republicans left the United States and its people at the 
mercy of the big banks and trust companies, who were allowed 
to control the credit system of the United States, enriching 
the few at the expense of the many unfairly and unjustly, and 
the Republicans profited by this cold-blooded policy. 

The panic of 1907 was so disastrous that the country de- 
manded action in terms the Republican Party could not ignore, 
and they brought out the emergency legislative fiasco called 
the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, which had the sole merit that under 
great dificulty, on almost impossible terms, the country could 
get emergency currency at an almost prohibitive rate—if the 
big banks consented. 

The only thing of value in the Vreeland-Aldrich Act was the 
bare possibility under any circumstances. of getting currency 
after a panic had taken place, because the conditions were too 
severe to obtain money until a panic had taken place or was 
actually impending. 

The vital principle of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act of issuing emer- 
gency notes against adequate collateral under an interest charge 

. high enough to cause antomatic contraction had been presented 


to the Republicans in 1900 by the then chairman of the Demo- 
cratic conference on the floor of the Senate, and had been re- 
jected by the Republicans. The only principle of any value in 
8825 rer e bill was the principle above referred to, 
o wit: 

Emergency currency issued against adequate collateral, under 
an interest charge sufficient to cause automatic retirement. 

Just to the extent to which the Vreeland-Aldrich bill made 
the application of this principle difficult—and it did so in very 
numerous particulars, as I have pointed out—to that extent it 
Was made unworkable, and was a fault and not an advantge. 

On February 25, 1908, when the Senate of the United States 
had under consideration the so-called Aldrich Act (S. 3023) I 
felt it my duty to call the attention of Mr. Aldrich to the fact 
that he had rejected a proposal to conveniently and economically 
and quickly provide emergency currency which had been offered 
by the Democrats through Senator James K. Jones on February 


6, 1900 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1534), as an amendment to 


the then pending act amending the national bank act. This 
amendment was as follows, to wit: 


endment ee ho gh reat omnia reward 6, 1900: 
ary o e Treasury directed to 

printed and to een hand United States Treas 

special account to 

notes shall 


y g United State ee 
$“ 

notes the amount so received by him on account of such bonds, wi 

interest at the rate of 6 per cent annum on such amount. Failure 

o redeem such bonds 


ged with 

easury so that consist alone of 

The principal of all sums so advanced when repaid 

ed to the ‘emergency cirenlation fund,’ and all interest 

upon such sums shall be passed to the credit of the Treasury under 
miscellaneous receipts.” 


The act passed, and this amendment was not accepted by Mr. 
‘Aldrich or by the Republican Senate. 

I myself had prepared this amendment, as is pointed out in a 
letter of Hon. James K. Jones, copy of which I insert, as follows: 
[Law offices of James K. Jones, James K. Jones, jr., James K. Jones, 

621, 622 Colorado Building. Telephone 638.1 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1908. 
Hon. Ropart L. Owen, United. States Senate, City. 


Dran Sexaron: I inclose a copy of the amendment which I offered 
to the financial bill on February 6, 1900 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 


1534). 
‘You will, of course, recall the fact that you prepared the original 
draft of this proposed amendment, which I inteodnecd in almost, if 


not in exactly, the form submitted by you. I think you will find the 
debate on that bill at that time quite interesting. 
If that amendment had been adopted at that time and it had been 
8 in the law, it would, in my opinion, have prevented the late 
Iam glad to see that at last the principle of an emergency currency 
properly secured is recognized, and that the Committee on "Finance ot 
the Senate indorse it. 
Congratulating you on your early connection with this idea, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 
James K. JONES. 


It will be obseryed that the leader of the Democrats proposed 
to Mr. Aldrich on February 6, 1900, a simple emergency pro- 
vision, by which any citizen of the United States should have 
the right to deposit United States bonds and receive 90 per cent 
of the face value thereof in United States Treasury notes, under 
a penalty not exceeding 6 per cent for the use of such notes. 

This simple provision, if accepted by the Republicans, would 
have prevented the panic of 1907, which Mr, Aldrich himself 
declared— 
was the most acute and disastrous in its immediate consequences of 
any which has occurred in the history of the country— 

That 
the shrinkage in values of securities and property and the losses from 
injury to business resulting from and N to the crisis amounted 
to thousands of millions of dollars 

That— 

a complete disruption of the exchanges between cities and counties 
throughout the country took place— 

That— 
it is impossible to estimate the losses which were inflicted by this 
interruption of payments by the banks and the resultant interruption 
of exchanges— 

And so forth. 

But the Republicans were absolutely at fault in not providing 
the remedy. 

The Democrats offered them an absolute remedy on February 
6, 1900, which the Republicans refused to accept; and the 
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failure to accept this provision made the Republican Party re- 
sponsible for not having legislated so as to protect the country 
against this panic, even after they were urged by the Demo- 
crats to do so. 

And when the Aldrich bill was passed, authorizing a mone- 
tary commission to make an investigation of the matter, I 
made a demand for an investigation of the panic of 1907—who 
caused it, who profited by it, and the extent to which they 
profited, and the investigation was refused me, as I verily be- 
lieve, because it would have exposed, disgraced, and dishonored 
men who have contributed corruptly millions of dollars to 
finance Republican campaigns. 

On December 23, 1913, over Republican opposition, the Demo- 
crats passed the Federal reserve act, conceded by all the world 
to be the most important piece of constructive legislation of the 
last half century. It has stabilized our finance, our industry, 
and our commerce; has established an unbreakable confidence, 
leading tens of thousands of men into new enterprises because 
of their faith in the stability of credits, and because of their 
belief that the old credit-destroying practice of creating credit 
stringencies from time to time, that the powerful few might 
profit at the expense of the masses, was substantially powerless 
to break down legitimate industry. 

It has done more. It has set a great standard for the nations 
of the world, by which they can all profit when they realize its 
value. 

By section 27 of that act the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1915, from June 30, 1914, the day upon 
which it expired under the statute, with several very important 
amendments, reenacting sections 5153, 5172, 5191, and 5214 of 
the national-bank act, so that they should be restored as they 
were prior to the passage of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, and 
amending the bill further so that the tax on circulating notes 
for the first three months should only be 3 per cent per annum. 

This latter amendment was of vital importance, because it did 
not carry the implication that the banks were struggling in a 
panic when they chose to avail themselves of this act and take 
out emergency currency. 

The Secretary of the 5 perfectly well understood that 
the Democrats were going to pass this act as it had been drawn, 
and when the political enemies of the administration undertook 
to create a sentiment of pessimism, of distrust and doubt, and 
panic throughout the country during the summer of 1918 the 
Secretary of the Treasury took the bull by the horns and stated 
that he had in print five hundred millions in new national bank- 
note currency which he would not hesitate to issue if an emer- 
gency arose. This declaration from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was sufficient to overcome the timidity for which enemies 
of the administration, in my judgment, were responsible. 

The act of the Secretary of the was one of patriot- 
ism and sound sense. He had the united Democrats behind him 
to make the Vreeland-Aldrich Act workable, as they did do when 
occasion arose, August 4, 1914, and he was fully justified in re- 
assuring the country. 

He had no occasion to enlarge upon the fallibility and weak- 
ness of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act. In his effort to restore confi- 
dence he made as strong a statement of his disposition to render 
service as was possible under the circumstances. 

It was not an indorsement of the act of May 30, 1908, whose 
impracticable character was well known to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

But, after all, when it came to the European war and it be- 
came necessary to meet an occasion which would have been suffi- 
cient to cause a gigantic panic in the United States, the Demo- 
cratic administration amended the Vreeland-Aldrich Act within 
48 hours, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend 
the limitations imposed by sections 1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 of the Vreeland- 
Aldrich Act, which contained the obstructions which I have 
above pointed out; and, moreover, providing that the banks, in 
exchange for this privilege, should furnish the Treasury with an 
adequate gold supply for redemption of such notes; and, more- 
over, providing that the national banks might issue additional 
circulation under the increased authority of the suspension of 
the provisions of the Vreeland-Aldrich Act; and, moreover, pro- 
viding that the Secretary of the Treasury should extend the 
benefits of this act to all qualified State banks and trust com- 
panies which had joined the Federal Reserve System, or which 
might contract to do so within 15 days of the passage of the act. 

The Federal reserve act was being put into operation and had 
already given the people of the United States a. new spirit of 
hope and confidence and was soon after this in active operation. 

The Senator from Kansas now boldly claims the credit for 
the protection of the country against a panic in August, 1914, 
under a Republican which by its own terms would 


can statute, 
haye expired June 30, 1914, which was vitally amended by the 


democracy on December 23, 1913, and which was in effect 
suspended as to its obstructive provisions on August 4, 1914, at 
the prayer of the leading banks of the country, who recognized 
ae the bill which the Republicans passed was not a workable 


The fact is when it came to a vote on the act of December 23, 
which extended the Vreeland-Aldrich Act from June 30, 1914, 
to June 50, 1915, we find the following Republican Senators 
voted against it (ConaressionaL Rxconb, p. 1230, Dee. 19, 1913) : 

Senators Bradley, 3 ristow, Burton, Catron, 
Col in; 1 Pont, Gallnge Goff, Grenné, ar. 
son, Kenyon, La Follette, Paie MeCumber, McLean, Nelson, Oliver, 
Page, Penrose, Root, Sherman, Smith of Michigan, Smoot, Sutherland, 
Townsend, Warren, and Works. 

And the only Republicans who voted for it were: 

Senators Crawford, Norris, Perkins, Sterling, and Weeks. 


Senator POINDEXTER as a Progressive also voted for the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Recorp will show, if my recollection 
is correct, that I voted for the bill also. 

Mr. OWEN. I am very glad to be reminded of that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Oklahoma mean to 
say that 3 per cent was the maximum rate of interest charged 
the banks under the act? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir; I said the first three months it was 3 


per cent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not also true that it would rise as high 
as 6 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

The Republicans did, however, vote for an amendment which 
would have extended the Vreeland Act for one year from June 
30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, without liberalizing it in any degree. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1224, Dec. 19, 1913.) But even this 
they did merely in an attempt to defeat the Democracy in the 
passage of the Federal reserve act as drawn by the Democracy. 
And they only permitted the Federal reserve act to pass at the 
end of a serious opposition in which the Democrats were com- 
pelled to meet early in the morning and hold the Senate in ses- 
sion until late at night, week after week, until by physical ex- 
haustion the Republicans relinquished the fight against the pro- 
visions of this great act. 

The stubborn, unintelligent conduct of the Republicans, as a 
party, in their hostility to this bill of itself would be regarded 
by the people of the United States as unpardonable political 
incapacity if the people could only be made to know the facets. 
Great credit should be given the few individual Republicans 
who generously supported the bill and tried to improve it. 

This great act is the basis of our present prosperity. It has 
established confidence in the minds of the people of the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf. Hundreds of thousands of new enterprises are springing 
up throughout the land. The national banks have increased in 
their deposits over two thousand millions in less than two years. 
The outflow of gold in 1913 and 1914 has been entirely corrected. 

January 1, 1912, we had a gold stock in the United States 
(according to the estimates of the Director of the Mint) of 
$1,799,600,000, while June 30, 1916, we have 52,439, 921.902. In 
the United States Treasury we have $1,854,000,000 gold and 
$501,000,000 silver as reserve against gold and silver certificates. 
Gold in the Treasury July 1, 1912, was $1,207,464,264; July 1, 
1916, the gold in the Treasury was $1,854,000,000; a gain of 
$647,000,000 in 33 years of Democratic administration. The 
record is unparalleled. On July 25, 1916, we had in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury $323,635,343.49, with an enormous 
net balance of $229,263,994.68, in addition to $249,569,000 of 
indebtedness to the Treasury of the Panama Canal (bond issue 
authorized, but not issued). Call money is available at 2 per 
cent, time money at 34 per cent, mercantile credit at 4 per cent, 
bankers’ acceptances at 23 per cent, and domestic acceptances at 
8 per cent. 

The Department of Commeree, May 13, 1916, issued the state- 
ment that steel merchant vessels building or under contract 
from the United States now number 368, exceeding one million 
tonnage—the greatest ship-building activity the country has 
ever known. Every ship-building plant is working to capacity 
and very great enlargement is in 

The National City Bank of New York, analyzing the 1915 
census returns, puts the manufactories of the United States at 
twenty-four billion for that year, and it would not be an oyver- 
estimate to put those of 1916 at from twenty-eight to thirty bil- 
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lions. It will be observed that the Secretary of Commerce has 
understated the case according to this analysis. 

The Manufacturers’ Record of June 22, 1916, contains the 
following statement: 

The value of the output of the steel works and rolling mills of the 
United States, which was $919,527,244 in 1914, will this year, by virtue 
of an increase of nearly 100 per cent In output in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and a very large increase in value, probably run to $2,500,000,000. 

The clearings for 131 leading cities of the United States for 
June, 1916, amounted to $20,515,4884S80 (Dun’s Review). 
These clearings comprise only a part of the business activity of 
the United States and do not include internal checks nor trans- 
actions not paid by checks, and for the 12 months it is obvious 
that the business transacted by the people of the United States 


will easily run up to bctiveen tico and threc hundred billions. | Our foreign shipments because of the war is only 2 per cent of 


The increase of clearings of June, 1916, over the clearings of 
June, 1915, amount to about 46 per cent. 

The following figures, taken from Bubson's Desk Sheet of June 
22, 1916, furnish an excellent comparison of business conditions 
existing during the first five months of the last three years of 
the Republican administration, 1911, 1912, and 1913, with the 
first five months of the present year under a Democratie adminis- 
tration (last available figures): 

NEW BUILDING. 

First five months of 1911, vate 644.754; 1912, 

$216,982,789, as against $246,719,599 in 1916. 
BANK CLEARINGS. 

During the first five months of 1911, 866.164.734.000: 1912, $72.220,- 

126,000 ; 1913, $72,397,164,000, as against $98,958,477,000 in 1916. 


LOANS OF NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE „ (EXCLUSIVE OF TRUST COM- 
. PANIES). 


233,040,687 ; 1915, 


Average per month during the first five months of 1911, $1,318,230,000 ; 
1912, $1,397,481,000; 1915, $1,342,243,000, as against $2,287,909,000 
in 1916, 


DEPOSITS OF NEW YORK CLEARING-IHOUSE BANKS (EXCLUSIVE OF TRUST 
COMPANIES). 
Average per month 3 the first five months of 1911. 81 354.948,00; 
ee $1,439,322,000 ; 1915, $1,344,780,000, as against $2,456,359,000 in 
1916. 


CASI HELD BY NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSK BANKS (EXCLUSIVE OF TRUST 
COMPANIES). 

Average per month for the first five months in PAR LEE ee 
1912, $381,864,C00 ; 1913, $350,744,000, as against $380,134,000 in 1916. 
SURI'LUS RESERVES OF NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE BANKS (EXCLUSIVE 

OF TRUST COMPANIES). 

Average per month for the first five months in 1911, pee trek 
1912, $22,033,700 ; 1913, $14,549,412, as against $118,193,185 In 1916. 

TOTAL RESERVES OF ALL NEW YORK BANKS. 
er month for the first five months of 1911, $531,767,388 ; 
79,375; 1913, $555,467,921, as against $926,393,087 in 1916. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


Average 


pi 
1912, $610,4 


For the first four months for the year 1911, $511,124,608; 1912, 
$597,923,043; 1913, $614,617,315, under the Payne-Aldrich Act, as 


against $809,635,241 for the first four months in 1916 under the Demo- 
cratic tariff, 
EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, 

For the first four months in 1911 was $692,961,450; 1912, 8786. 
002,403; 1913. $S08,270,021, as against $1,548,242,644 for the first 
four months of 1916, 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

For the first four months in 1911. $181,836,842 : 1912, $188,079,360 ; 
eer $103,652,706, as against $728,607,403 for the first four months 
in 016. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION, 

Per capita, average, first six months, 1911, $34.49; 1912, $24.54; 
1913, 834.59, as against $38.46 for 1916, 

SHARES TRADED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

First five months in 1911, $43,919,539; 1912, $62,166,829; 1913, 
$36,669,124, as against $72,231,817 for the first five months in 1916. 

BONDS TRADED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

During the first five months of 1911, $377,595,000; 1912, $360,- 

016,500 ; 1915, $240,797,000, as against $462,976,950 in 1916. 
NEW SECURITIES LISTED ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

For the first five months in 1911, $480,026,430; 1912, $790,653,220 ; 
1915, 8308,318,215, as against $809,756,575 in 1916. 

A RAILROAD NET EARNINGS (10 LEADING ROADS). 

For ihe first four months in 1911, PO id 1912, $55,102,225; 
1913, $58,041,026, as against $79,670,528 in 1916. 

IDLE CARS. 

On March 1, 1911, there were 189,842 idle cars; February 28, 1912, 
7,842; March 1, 1913, 31,381; and on March 1, 1916, there was a net 
shortage of 20,551 cars. 

NEW CORPORATIONS (IN EASTERN STATES WITH AUTHORIZED CAPITAL OF 
MILLION OR OVER). 

For the first five months in 1911, $890,414,000 ; 1912, 8088, 129,000; 

1913, $1,061,898,000, as against $1,208,125,300 in 1916. 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON, 

May, 1911, 1,895,000 tons, at $13.95 per ton; May, 1916, 3,351,000 
tons, at $17.90. 

The failures for first half of 1916 were $111,000,000, while 
for the same period of 1914 they were $185,000,000. 

An absurd Republican attempt has been made to attribute 
our present prosperity exclusively to the European war and the 


shipment of goods abroad and to make the people believe our 
prosperity is transient aud temporary for that reason. 

A just and very temperate estimate of the export of war 
munitions and of supplies during the last two years giving the 
benefit of the doubt in favor of the larger estimate, made by 
Hon. William ©. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce (New York 
Annalist, June 12, 1916, p. 708), compared to our gross foreign 
exports mnounts to only about 17 per cent; that is, the volume 
of 17 per cent of four and a half billions would be less than a 
billion dollars per annum of war munitions and supplies. 

The estimated volume of internal eommerce in the United 
States for the last fiscal year amounts to over $45,000,000,000 
on one turnorer annually of the primary products from agricul- 
ture, forests, mines, manufacturing industries, and fisheries. 


our internal activities on this low estimate. As a matter of 
fact, our internal commerce is easily a hundred billions, because 
our primary products are probably turned over on an average 
of between two or three times before being consumed. Esti- 
mated by our exchanges, it would be over two hundred billions. 
I submit as an exhibit a letter from Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce, of July 18, 1916, and 
of E. E. Pratt, chief of the bureau, giving the authority upon 
which I make this statement, merely pausing to point out that 
the possible amount of articles classified as suitable for war pur- 
poses include many articles which are available both for war 
and peace, and that these shipments are not shipments merely 
to countries at war, but shipments to neutral countries as well 
as belligerent countries. 

The probability is that our shipments for war purposes will 
not amount to per cent of our internal domestic activitics. 
It is therefore entirely clear that the attempt of the Republican 
Party leaders to make our national prosperity appear to be 
dependent on the European war is entirely unsound and that 
they are engaged in a mischievous attempt to impair public 
confidence with a view to their own political advantage. This 
conduct shows how untrustworthy such leadership is. 

If it were not for this war, our conditions would be more 
satisfactory, as in that event we would have been able to 
still more rapidly expand our foreign commerce, This war has 
enormously interrupted the ability of the European people to 
manufacture things which we desire, the purchase of which 
from them would enable them to buy more largely from us the 
things which we have that they want. 

The Republican theory that we prosper in degree as we ship 
the products of our labor abroad, and refuse to accept the prod- 
ucts of the labor of other people, is a fundamental error, a hoary- 
headed myth that can not be defended by sound sense or pure 
reason. Undoubtedly American commerce can be impaired by 
unfair practices from abroad, precisely as domestic American 
commerce can be injured by unfair practices at home, but in the 
long run foreign people can only buy the products of the labor 
of others in degree as other nations buy from them. 

They can not pay for their imports (our exports) with gold 
without wrecking the gold redemption feature upon which every 
financial system of every important nation is founded. The 
great prosperity of the United States is largely due to the free- 
dom from obstruction to the commerce between our 48 States. 

The Senator from Kansas exhibits an astonishing temerity 
in his attempt to give the Republican Party credit for protect- 
ing this country against the threat of a panic in August, 1914, 
by passing a proper emergency currency act. 

An abstract simple statement of the facts in this case are 
that on February 6, 1900 (p. 1534, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 1900), 
the Republicans rejected a Democratic proposal for a simple, 
workable, emergency circulation. On May 30, 1908, the Repub- 
licans passed an emergency act, the Vreeland-Aldrich Act, full 
of obstructions and difficulties, as set forth in sections 1, 3, 5, 7, 
and 9. The Democrats protested unavailingly in May, 1908, 
against this grossly defective statute. 

The Democrats on December 23, 1913, amended this act sub- 
stantially by lowering the tax on the emergency circulation, 
restoring the provisions of the bank acts repealed by the Vree- 
land-Aldrich Act, and extending its provisions one year. The 
Republicans all voted against this liberalization. 

On August 4, 1914, the Democrats suspended sections 1, 3, 5, 
7, and 9, and otherwise liberalized the act, so as to make the 
Vreeland-Aldrich Act workable, and did this on the prayer of 
the leading banks of the country. 

The Republicans themselyes agreed to these overwhelming 
changes in the Vreeland-Aldrich Act on August 4, 1916, without 
a yote of objection, because it was perfectly obvious the old Re- 
publican act was grossly defective and unworkable. The Demo- 
crats extended its life over Republican opposition December 23, 
1913, and made it workable by Republican consent August 4, 
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1914. It was a complete confession of Republican financial 
legislative incompetency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was entirely justified in his 
report of December, 1913, and in his action in the summer of 
1913, in advising the country that the country would be able to 
obtain from him the emergency currency necessary to protect 
the country against any currency stringency. He was justified 
because the Democrats had already determined to extend the act 
of May 8, 1908, and made it workable, and moreover because the 
Democrats were completely in control, and could, within 48 
hours, make this measure completely workable by suspending 
the obstructive features of the act, as they did actually do on 
August 4, 1914, when an exigency really arose: 

DEPARTMENT OF 88 
OFFICE or THE SECRET. 
Washington, July i 15, 1914. 

My Dran Senator: I take pleasure in transmitting herewith state - 
ments showing the estimated value of our internal trade during 1915, 
together with a statment of the principal component facto: as out- 
lined in your oral request, send you = estimate tn e at 
export trade in ammunition, war mat based 
reports for 11 months. From this it will be Tote “that the approximate 
iin 10. of the fiscal year 1916 exports of each of the groups question 
Ammunition and firearm: 
Articles mainly suitable for war purposes 682, „000 


eee arn an 1, 160, 200, 000 
All other articles 3, 184, 800, 000 
Total exports 1916 (estimated) 4, 345, 000, 000 


Very truly, yours, 


Hon. RoBERT L. Owen, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
P. S.— Above includes all our trade in all above articles with neutral 
as well as with belligerent countries. 
Hrports of merchandise from the United States during the fiscal year 
onding June 30, 1916. 


{Approximate only, reports for June, 1916, not being available, yet the 
Rear res for that month are estimated on the basis of the returns for 


WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, Secretary. 


73,000, 000 
ene w ne swerscccecsccccepcccaccpsenessetesescesonecseosens, 23,000,000 
ere rrr Fp ure ... Sec „„ „ e 162, 400, 000 
atem 57, 600, 000 
Aeroplanes and parts of 7, 200,000 
. 773 400; 000 
CC E EE EA AA AAGA AN „400, 
— w= 2, 200, 000 
Wire, barbed. . . . 24, 000, 000 
Lead, manufactures ol 14, 000, 000 
Leather, manuf: 
Boots and shoes, mens 37, 800, 000 
H and saddles . 85. 6, 300, 000 
rgical appliances meluding instrumen „200, 
Wool, manufactures of— . 
5 —— b e e ee ee . — 
All other (except rag) ......cesececcccecsceceneecscnceeeees 4 
Zine and mam 8 SES c 44, 400, 000 
6¾ñn!!! 8 3 200, 000 
= 
aE none ATONA Lo A ONOEiI, e ä 1, 160, 200, 000 
All other articles RES IER Wanted RITE S 
Totalexports........s.e...sces=oossenceessesesoesoeeesepeeesse 4, 345, 000, 000 


1 Estimated by Bureau of Foreign and 
Estimate supplied by N 


DEPARTMENT OF 2 N 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC Com 
Washington, 2 2. 1916, 


OWEN 
1 States 8 Washington, D. O. 
* Dear Sm: Recurring to your oral request, I beg to confirm the 


Hon. ROBERT L. 


3 of $45,000,000, as the value of the commerce between the 
States of the Union in a single year, This total merely represents the 
aggregate value of a single — alli in products of on fin eang agri- 
culture, mining, fisheri and imported commodities, including a rea- 
sonable amount as the value add by transportation. To these factors 
for the latest year cov y census or other official measurements 
was added an estimate for the normal increase since that year. 
Very truly, yours, 


E. E. Pnarr, Chief of Bureau. 


The President was entirely justified in his Detroit speech, 
which the Senator from Kansas has unjustly criticized, 

Mr. President, I will be glad to answer any question any 
sci tor wishes to ask or any objection any Senator cares to 
make, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Woes the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I only want to say a word 
or two. I will not detain the Senate very long from the con- 
sideration of the business supposed to be before it. My remarks 
are rendered necessary by some remarks of my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep]. In colloquy with that Senator I stated 
what is true, that if I thought by any honorable means I could 
defeat the Federal child-labor bill I should not hesitate to 
employ those means, 

It is necessary, I think, Mr. President, in the interest of his- 
torical accuracy that there should be some slight review of 
what has happened with reference to this particular measure. 

About two weeks ago the members of the majority party on 
the floor held a free caucus or conference on this subject. I 
like the second word best. After a full discussion of the matter 
we determined that it was best and wisest that this measure 
should go over until December, when it could be considered at 
more length and with less partisan and political prejudice than 
it can be at the present moment. 

Soon after that decision became known, intervention from 
outside sources took place. Very soon we were convened in 
conference again to reconsider our action on that question. We 
were notified when the second conference on the subject was 
called, which, I think, was last Tuesday night, that the sole 
object of that conference was to consider the child-labor legisla- 
tion. I attended that conference, but left soon after what I saw 
was the inevitable and certain result of it. It became apparent 
that a majority of my party associates were determined that 
there ought to be a vote on this question during the present 
session, although their previous judgment, uninfluenced from 
any outside sources, had been entirely different. 

The object of the conference had been stated to be the con- 
sideration of this one question. It was my understanding that 
after I had gone away and other Senators had gone, and while 
there was probably—no one knows certainly—an actual physi- 
cal attendance of something like 20 Democratic Senators out 
of 56—— 

Mr. KERN. More than 20. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will correct me if 1 am in 
error, because I was not there. I said there were probably, 
according to the best information I can get, something like 20 
Democratic Senators out of 56 actually present in person. Then 
another matter about which we had no notice that there was 
to be any action was taken up in some way, shape, form, or 
fashion by that little gathering, and a resolution of some sort 
was passed reciting that it was the sense of those gentlemen 
present that there should be no action with respect to the 
immigration legislation during the present session of Congress. 

There is no particular controversy between myself and the 
junior Senator from Missouri on that question. That is about 
what happened. It may be that there were as many as 25 
Senators, or something like that number, present instead of 20. 
I am not undertaking to state that fact with accuracy, but 
substantially I think I have stated the fact with accuracy. 

I say there is no controversy between us, because the Senator 
from Missouri concedes all that I have ever contended, and that 
was that there was no effort to take any authoritative, official, 
or binding action with respect to this matter. 

Senators may have passed some resolution stating that they 
did not want to take up the immigration bill just on the eve of 
election, but that has very little weight with me, persuasive or 
otherwise, because I am committed to my constituency to take 
the immigration bill at the first and at every opportunity that 
I shall get, and regardless of any action that these gentlemen 
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might take. I think I can say that not only I but many other 
Democratic Senators would vote to dispose of this immigration 
legislation, in which we believe sincerely and for which we are 
willing to fight stoutly whenever the occasion arises, 

Now, so much for that feature of it. Our caucus rules, of 
course, do not attempt or undertake to bind the Senators on the 
majority side to support any proposition about which they have 
constitutional scruples or concerning which they have made 
pledges to their constituencies. 

Therefore the contention is not made, it could not be made, 
that with respect to the consideration of the immigration bill, 
either the Senator from Georgia or any other Senator on this 
side of the Chamber is bound to vote not to consider it during the 
present session. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rreep] suggested that the 
proposition to tie the immigration bill to the child-labor bill as 
an amendment was a scheme of mine; in substance and effect 
that was his suggestion; that it was a method I had employed 
with which to fight child-labor legislation. : 

Mr. President, the Senator is in error about that, although, 
frankly, if I vote for the amendment which the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bora] has suggested that he may offer, I admit 
that my object in doing so, and my sole object in doing so, will 
be to defeat the Federal child-labor bill; but it is unfair to the 
Senator from Idaho and to Senators who think as he does about 
this matter, and who have given notice of their intention to 
offer this amendment to the child-labor bill, to charge them with 
responsibility for my motives, if I should happen to vote for the 
amendment, i 

As a matter of fact, from the beginning I have been in very 
grave doubt as to whether or not I could afford to vote for the 
amendment if it were proposed by the Senator from Idaho, for 
the reason that I am so much opposed to the child-labor law; 
and I am so thoroughly convinced of its unconstitutionality that 
I should be compelled to vote against it, no matter what amend- 
ments were placed on it, and no matter how much I should favor 
any amendment to it that might be agreed to. 

Mr. President, that is all I wanted to say about that. Ata 
later time, and at very much more length, I expect to discuss 
the child-labor bill and the various questions involved in that 
legislation; but for the present all I want to say in that con- 
nection is that if I vote for the Borah amendment at all—the 
Senator from Missouri is right—it will be because I want to 
defeat the main proposition. I hesitate to do that, and I have 
not yet decided that I will do that, because I am sincerely and 
thoroughly in favor of the immigration bill, and I urgently 
insist that it ought to be taken up and acted upon during the 
present session of Congress. I therefore hesitate to tie the two 
propositions together. I do not know whether it would beat 
them both or pass them both. I should be sorry to see either 
happen. Therefore I should be in a very bad fix if they did tie 
them together. As the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] 
suggests, I would be very much happier if either one “of the 
fair charmers were away.” I should like to see the immigra- 
tion bill passed, and I should be utterly displeased if the child- 
labor bill were to pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savussury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr, THOMAS. The Senator from Georgia is in favor of the 
immigration bill, is he not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator think that it would be 
businesslike or practicable to take up and consider the immigra- 
tion bill at this late period in the session, in view of the fact 
that the last Congress passed the bill and the President 
vetoed it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator’s question by 
saying that I think it is perfectly feasible and perfectly prac- 
ticable; and I will tell the Senator why. Because the bill re- 
ported from the committee, of which I am a member, is almost 
identical with the one we have heretofore passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. Precisely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would not, therefore, take long to pass 
it in this body—I venture that prophecy—unless a determined 
effort were made to delay it for the purpose of delay only, and 
I hardly think that would be done. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think that if we should 
pass the bill the President would veto it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not hesitate to face that question 
also, and I believe I voice the sentiments.of 99 per cent of my 
constituency when I answer it as I am going to answer it, If 


the President does veto the bill the Senator from Georgia is pre- 


pared to vote to pass it over his veto. Not only that, but I ven- 
ture the statement in this presence that more than two-thirds of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress are equally prepared to 
do the same. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator from Georgia vote to pass 
the combined bill or both bills over the President’s veto? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have just said I would not; and if I 
vote for the so-called Borah amendment, it will be simply 
because I hope the Senator from Missouri was right in his pre- 
diction that the President would veto them both. Then my idea 
would be that we should take up the immigration bill as a 
separate and independent proposition and send it to the Presi- 
dent separately. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator suppose for a moment that 
the Democratic Party in power in both Houses would override 
the veto of its own President on an important matter of that 
kind at this juncture? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have not the slightest doubt about it, 
to give the Senator my own opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Neither have I, I want to say to the Senator, 
any doubt that the Democratic Party would not do it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Colorado, I think, is 
venturing into the realms of prophecy. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am venturing into the realms of political 
wisdom and propriety. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know whether the Senator is 
doing that or not. My own opinion is precisely contrary to his. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment, if the Senator please. 
Members of both Houses of Congress, who have settled convic- 
tions on this great question, who have obligations on this great 
question, who represent the settled views and the well-matured 
opinions of great constituencies on this question, will not lightly 
surrender them at the behest of any man at any time, in my 
judgment. Of course, if the Senator from Colorado thinks 
otherwise, he is welcome to his opinion. My opinion is that 
on this one question—immigration—the Members of both Houses 
of Congress entertain opinions so well founded, entertain opin- 
ions so maturely formed, that they are not likely to yield them 
to any man, be he either President of the United States or 
what not, at this or at any other time. Of course that is a 
mere matter of opinion. 

What I want to do, representing what I know are the wishes 
and views of my own constituency, is to have an opportunity to 
get this legislation acted on at the earllest possible moment. 
Of course, if the Senator from Colorado should be right in his 
opinion, if he entertains the opinion that it can not pass over the 
President’s veto, we shall be no worse off than we are now, 
because we shall not have the legislation in either event. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I am as strongly of the opinion 
that the immigration bill should be placed upon the statute 
books as is the Senator from Georgia, but I am not willing 
to waste valuable time in the consideration of a measure, how- 
ever important, the passage of which will probably be attended 
by a presidential disapproval, and I do not believe, if that dis- 
approval should occur, It will be overruled or overridden by the 
action of the two Houses of Congress, certainly not at this time. 

I am willing to stay here as long as anybody; it is our duty 
to remain here as long as we have indispensable business to 
transact; but I am not willing to stay here to transact busi- 
ness which, when transacted, will probably prove abortive. 
My judgment is that if this immigration bill is attached to the 
ehild-labor bill both will meet with the Executive disapproval. 
I do not know it; I have no right to go beyond an expression 
of opinion; but I think that opinion is pretty well founded. I 
believe and I hope that if, for the purpose of placing the Presi- 
dent in an embarrassing position, he being a candidate for the 
Presidency, and for the purpose of compelling him either to 
veto the child-labor bill or to repudiate his action on the immi- 
gration bill at the last session, he should be asked to affix his 
signature to the bill with the rider, that he will refuse to do 
so; I think he ought to refuse to do so; and I think that if that 
is designed—and I am not attributing any such motive to the 
Senator from Georgia—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I have said I have no such purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. As a political movement, the President, in 
public opinion, will be justified; under the circumstances, in 
refusing his consent to the measure with the amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I do not wish to divert the 
Senator from Georgia from an inimediate reply to the Senator 
from Colorado, but I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia if he has observed in the public press the reports that 
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the Government of Norway, the Government of Italy, and the 
Government of Greece have tendered an inducement for the return 
of their people from the United States, the inducement being in 
the form of offering land and money compensation, to make up 
the great losses they have endured? I ask the Senator does he 
not think that the war and these evidences to which I have 
referred have removed any immediate exigency for the con- 
sideration of the immigration bill, and does not the situation 
differ now from that which prevailed immediately previous to 
the war, thus permitting the bill to go over until after the 
election without detriment to anybody? 2 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator in just a 
moment. * 

Mr. President, answering first the suggestion of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], I am one of those who believe 
that those of us who would pass this bill before election and 
over the President’s veto, if necessary, are the truest and 
wisest friends of the President of the United States, I believe 
that by passing this legislation, in which I think fully two- 
thirds of the people of the United States believe and which 
two-thirds of the people of the United States demand, before 
election and removing it from the field of politics, we will have 
strengthened the hands of our President rather than have 
weakened them. Why? Because the men who get the legislation 
they want are not resentful; men who get what they are after 
are not mad with those who opposed them. If you remove it 
from the field of mooted polities, of mooted political issues, 
before the election, you may save the President the loss of many 
thousands of votes, which it is quite possible he might lose by 
the action which he has already taken in this matter. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia if he does not believe, what I do believe, that in 
the settlement of matters of this kind—the order of business, 
the program of legislation—the majority party over here might 
arrange that without discussing it on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I do not think that I entertain any 
such notion as that. I do not think that the party situation is 
quite so desperate as to require any secret caucuses about this 
thing. I do not think that the temper of the American people 
is such that we have to consider behind closed doors what 
we will or wili not consider on this floor or elsewhere. Not 
at all. If the party is going to take action in an authoritative 
binding manner, in the manner prescribed by the rule of the 
majority of Senators, then I am willing to abide by it on every 
question where I am not exempted by the rules themselves from 
abiding by that decision; but until such action is taken, what 
constitutes the will and program of the majority of Senators? 
What this Senator says or what that Senator says or what some 
other Senator says? No. It can be determined in no such way. 
I know of no way that we can determine the precise question 
whether we are going to take up the immigration bill before 
the adjournment of the session except by a vote of the United 
States Senate, unless Senators on this side deem it a matter of 
such grave party interest as to justify, if not to require, party 
caucus action in the manner prescribed by the rules, and after 
notice to every Democratic Senator that that is the question 
which is to be determined and settled by the caucus. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to have from my 
able friend from Georgia an answer to the question which I 
asked, namely, if the conditions have not removed the exigency? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will come to that in just a moment. I 
must get to it in regular order. I want first to answer the other 
question. 

The Senator from Colorado says that he does not believe on 
the eve of an election a Democratic House or a Democratic 
Senate would pass a bill of this sort over the presidential veto. 
With all respect, I differ as earnestly and as completely as pos- 
sible-from my distinguished friend from Colorado. I do not 
believe that the Democrats are made of that sort of stuff. The 
opinions that they have on the immigration question come from 
their constituents. They represent, as I said just now, the well- 
settled and well-matured opinions of the people back home on 
this question; every one of us does; and my judgment is that, 
regardless of who stands against the wishes, the interests, and 
the desires of our people and our own obligations to them, 
every Senator and every Representative, Democratic and Re- 
publican, is likely to vote pretty much as his convictions go and 
as his obligations to his constituents run. I know that is true 
in my case, and I think it is true of 90 per cent of the membership 
of this body and of the other House of Congress. 
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Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it any more a discourtesy or a lack 
of consideration for Congress to pass a bill over the President’s 
veto than it is for the President to veto a bill that passes Con- 
gress with practical unanimity? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly not. Talk about 
work 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senator will pardon me a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment is the head, the thinking department in the matters of 
legislation. Here the laws are initiated, framed, and enacted. 
The framers of our peculiar form of government intended that 
Congress should do the thinking, while the executive depart- 
ment should perform the functions of the hand. The Congress 
has supreme power in the matter of making laws. And being 
a coordinate branch of the Government—of equal dignity and 
power with the executive department of the Government—I 
can not see how the passage of a bill over the President’s veto 
could be construed as lacking in consideration for the Presi- 
dent any more than the President’s veto of a bill passed by 
Congress with practical unanimity would be taken as an affront 
to Congress by the President. The Congress and the President 
haye their proper functions to perform, and they should per- 
form those functions with independence and prudence, unin- 
fluenced by any other consideration than a deep sense of respon- 
sibility to the American people, our common master. If I may 
be permitted to add in this connection, I will say that one of 
the dangers to the permanency of the form of government as 
established by its founders is the arrogation of authority by 
the Executive and the supine subserviency of the legislative 
department to presidential domination. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Mississippi is undoubt- 
edly right. Speaking of “teamwork,” are the Members of this 
body or of the other House of Congress to be criticized if they 
do not happen to agree with the President about some legis- 
lative proposition, and then is he to be allowed to differ from 
more than two-thirds of his legislative colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress and to be exempt from like criticism? Is 
it to be considered, forsooth, high treason on the eve of an 
election for us to consider whether we will pass a bill, the veto 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? To the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Colorado I say no, in the name of 
American manhood, in the name of Democratic independence, 
in the name of our responsibility and duty as legislators. 

Mr. CLAPP. And, Mr. President, especially when it is the 
function of Congress to act first upon a measure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. The President of the 
United States—I dislike to suggest such a possibility—but it is 
barely possible that he may have changed his mind since he 
vetoed the immigration bill the last time. It may be that the 
Senator from Colorado is unduly, unnecessarily, «nd prema- 
turely alarmed. It may be that when we send to the President 
this measure, which three-fourths of our people want, we will 
find that the President of the United States is willing for 
them to have it on the eve of an election. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. HARDING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one moment and I will yield to the 
Senators. I want to finish the sentence. Of course, I dislike 
to suggest the possibility that the Presicent might change his 
mind on this question, but wise men have done so; wise men 
do sometimes change their minds, and who knows but that even 
President Wilson might with respect to this matter, after he 
knows the sentiment, the wishes, the will, and the desires es 
the American people, be willing to change his mind and let 
three-fourths of the Congress of both Houses have their way 
on this question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mir. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield now to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I want to assure the Senator 
that the suggestions which I made were not prompted by any 
feeling of timidity or alarm, or even of exped.ency. The 
thought I had in mind was this: We are approaching the end 
of the session, and we have an enormous amount of unfinished 
business. I think that it is unwise to spend our time on meas- 
ures, however important, which, after we have passed them, 
may not receive the Executive approval. I think the Senator 
will concede that I am as liable to act upon these matters with 
a reasonable degree of independence, anc in a spirit entirely 
free from a fear of the consequences 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not misunderstand 
me, My remarks, although some of them were in the nature of 
a reply to the Senator’s question, were in nowise personal to 
the Senator. I have the very highest regard for him 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I understand that. 

Mr, HARDWICK. And for his position, and for his inde- 
pendence, mentally and politically. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield first to the Senator from Ohio, 
if the Senator from New Hampshire will pardon me. 

Mr. HARDING. I have been so much diverted and en- 
lightened, as well, by the remarks of the Senator from Georgia 
that I am very reluctant to cast even a pebble into the troubled 
waters on that side of the aisle. But since we are having a 
discussion of senatorial consideration for the Executive in 
connection with the legislative program, I want to ask the 
Senator from Georgia if it would not. be wise to invite the 
Executive into the majority caucus. I have been reading in 
the newspapers not a little lately, Mr. President, about the 
Executive determination that Congress shall sit until certain 
measures are enacted. In view of the different functions of 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government, I am 
curious for some enlightenment on this Executive order that 
Congress must accept its orders from the White House. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, answering the very inter- 
esting suggestion of the Senator from Ohio—if my friend from 
New Hampshire will pardon me just a moment—I want to say 
this; and I am going to speak with absolute candor and frank- 
ness about this thing, though it is a subject that is right hard 
to discuss in that spirit. 

Under our American system the President of the United 
States is not only the Chief Executive of the Nation, but also, 
and sometimes I think unfortunately, he is the recognized leader 
of a great political party. Therefore, whether he belongs to 
your political party or to mine for the time being, it is not 
beyond the limits of propriety, as these things go and as our 
system has developed, that the President should make sugges- 
tions of a political nature to members of his own party. Of 
course, I do not think that they should ever take the form of com- 
mands; and I should feel very much hurt, indeed. if I believed 
that in the case which the Senator has in mind the President 
of the United States had undertaken to lay anything like a com- 
mand upon this branch of Congress or upon the Congress as a 
whole. 

We have read a great deal in the newspapers about this. The 
Senator knows how inaccurate and how unreliable most of it is. 
I take it, to be fair to the President of the United States—and 
I know the Senator from Ohio wants to do that—that he has 
made no commands or demands about this business; that he has 
merely expressed his opinion, his desires, and his wishes under 
the circumstances. That is as far as he could with propriety 
go; and I venture the assertion, without any personal knowledge 
of the facts, that he has not gone one inch farther in this matter, 
although in this particular matter I think he made a very great 
mistake in going even that far. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
allow me to contribute some slight reply, in addition to his 
own, to the query or suggestion of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. I beg the pardon of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. I promised to yield to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will wait. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hope the Senator will not think I was 
rude to him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. HARDWICK. 
shire right now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rose to propound a question to my good 
friend the Senator from Colorado. The Senator from Colorado 
ealls attention to the large amount of work that is ahead of us 
between now and the time of adjournment. I know that there 
is a large amount of work ahead of us; and I was going to ask 
the Senator from Colorado if he does not think it would be a 
good plan to drop, the shipping bill and take up the immigration 
bill instead? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The shipping bill will of necessity take 
a good while. The immigration bill, I think, we could pass in 
a very short time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if anything would determine 
me to insist upon considering the shipping bill at this session, it 
is the recent publication of a blacklist of American merchants 
and American business institutions by the British Government. 
And I assert that if the shipping bill had not been defeated by 
the Republican filibuster of last session, we would have to-day 
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a merchant fleet sailing upon the ocean that would make that 
blacklist absolutely ineffective. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We would have one ship, would we? 
That is all; and we would have had to buy that from some 
foreign country. Now, I just want to ask one other question. 
How would it do for the Senator’s administration to take up 
that blacklist matter and call Great Britain to account? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator need not be alarmed. The ad- 
ministration is active. It has taken the first step; and I want 
to assure the Senator that while he may not be entirely satis- 
fied—we can not expect our opponents to be satisfied with 
everything we do—the subject is in good hands, and will be 
dealt with with vigor and determination. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the President is going to do that, we 
do not need the shipping bill. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield now to my friend from Minois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, I should like to revive to the memory of the 
eminent Senator from Ohio that if there is any disposition in any 
President to direct Congress that it shall remain in session until 
certain things shall be done it was in pursuit of the precedent 
established by the administration of Roosevelt and Fairbanks, 
when the direction came from the President to the Vice President, 
who was then the Presiding Officer of the Senate, that two bills 
should be passed—one known as the Panama bill and the other 
a railroad bill for amending the interstate commerce act and 
giving certain privileges for the chastisement of certain rail- 
roads unfriendly to the then President—and the Vice President, 
then the Presiding Officer of the Senate, carried out the direc- 
tion, and held this body in such slavish obedience until they 
did pass, notwithstanding the party of the President was op- 
posed to them, that it not only succeeded, but the convention 
over which the eminent Senator from Ohio lately presided re- 
warded that former Vice President by giving him a renomina- 
tion. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator is through, 
I hope that no such sorry precedent as that will ever be followed 
by a Democratic President. If any Republican President was 
ever guilty of any such conduct as that—and I am assuming it 
is true, as the Senator asserts it—I hope that no Democratie 
President ever will do such a thing. My own defense of the 
President of our country and the leader of our party is that he 
has not been guilty of such conduct. It is inconceivable to me 
that the President should undertake to lay his commands upon 
Congress or upon Members of it. I can not and do not believe 
that he would adopt such a course. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator has referred to the very un- 
fortunate fact that the President of the United States has come 
to be regarded also as the leader of the political party to which 
he belongs. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think it is an unfortunate fact. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to ask the Senator whether he under- 
stood that these suggestions about bringing on certain legisla- 
tion were made in the capacity of President of the United States 
or in the capacity of leader of the Democratic Party? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will answer the Senator very frankly. 
My understanding—I did not talk to the President about this 
last matter—but my understanding, in a way, is that the 
suggestion was made by the President as the party leader and 
advised in a party way. 

Mr. WORKS. Would not the Senator regard it as an im- 
propriety for the President to urge any action on the part of the 
Senate as President of the United States? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Except in a message to Congress in the 
way pointed out by the Constitution. 

Mr. WORKS. I agree with the Senator very heartily in that 
statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator from California and 
other Senators on that side, and Senators on this side as well, 
must readily concede the truth of what I have said. Under our 
American system, as it has grown up and developed, whether 
it be fortunate or unfortunate—and I think it is unfortunate— 
the President of the United States, in all cases, whether he be- 
longs to one party or the other, is a great party leader, and 
that sometimes gets him in embarrassing positions, I admit. 

Mr. WORKS. It is not a political question. It has existed 
on both sides. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WORKS. But I think that does not make it any the less 
unfortunate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Or any the less undesirable. I agree with 
the Senator. 
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Now, Mr. President, I want to let the consideration of the 
pending bill be resumed, so I am going to quit in just one 
more minute; but I want to say this in defense of the President 
of the United States; I have already stated that his position as 
n party leader sometimes forces him into positions of this kind. 
Sometimes his activities are purposely exaggerated by people 
who have a definite purpose in doing so, either by the friends of 
a bill who are trying to put it through, or by the opponents of 
a bill who are trying to defeat it, and who claim presidential 
support in the one case or presidential aid in the other. But, 
Mr. President, the point I am making, and the plea I am mak- 
ing, is for congressional independence, for congressional asser- 
tion—for the Congress of the United States to stand for what 
it knows the American people want, and to stand for it now. 

Why delay? Why halt? Do your people want to halt? Do 
mine want to halt? I tell you “no,” as far as mine are con- 
cerned. I believe I can say “no” as far almost any one of 
your constituencies is concerned. I believe that if there is 
any one proposition upon which a vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people concur it is this great immigration question. I be- 
lieve that recent events showing the undesirability of some 
elements of our foreign population under some circumstances 
and conditions have strengthened the determination generally 
throughout this Republic to proceed to enact such laws as will 
keep out the more undesirable immigrants from foreign shores, 
who bring over all sorts of theories and ideas about government 
to corrupt and lower the standard of our own body politic. 

We know our constituents want that legislation, and want it 
now. I believe, as far as I am concerned, and I do not hestitate 
to express the belief, that two-thirds of both Houses of Con- 
gress stand ready now to pass that legislation over the veto 
of any President, Democratic or Republican. Besides, I do not 
think we ought to be certain that the measure is going to be 
yetoed if it is sent to the President again, for the reason I 
suggested just now. 

Besides that, Mr. President—I do not want to take time to 
answer the suggestion of the Senator at any length—it is true 
that for the present there are not as many immigrants coming 
into this country as formerly; but I will say to the Senator 
from Illinois that my information is that the quality of the 
immigrants we are getting now is fully as bad as it ever was, 
if not worse than it ever has been. I say to the Senator from 
Illinois that now, when there is no pressure from foreign Gov- 
ernments to let their people in here, when there is no demand 
on us to keep an open door from the people of these different 
nations with whom we are at peace and with whom we have 
treaties of amity and friendship—now, when they want to join 
with us to keep their own people at home, is the accepted time 
to enact restrictive legislation of this character, because we will 
have the aid of all the Governments of the earth if the Senator 
is right; and now we can readjust our laws, without giving 
offense to anyone, in such a way as to establish the conditions 
that we want to establish in this country, that your constitu- 
ents and mine, Senators, are demanding at your hands and at 
mine. 

The responsibility is on us and not on the President of the 
United States. We are legislators, and not the President of 
the United States. His legislative functions as President of 
the United States begin when we send the bill to him and not 
sooner. 

It is up to us, primarily, as to what legislation we will or 
will not pass; and I urge you, Senators, before this session 
shall adjourn, to send to the President of the United States the 
restricted immigration bill, commonly called the Burnett bill. 
If we will do that, and if it should be vetoed, I believe its pas- 
sage by a two-thirds majority is certain in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, before the 
Senator takes his seat I should just like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In the Senator's opinion, 
which is the more pressing need from the standpoint of Con- 
gress—the enactment of the immigration bill, which has to be 
dealt with from a national standpoint, or the enactment of the 
child-labor bill, where 46 States are already meeting, at least in 
part, the requirements? 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘There can be no doubt as to the answer 
to that question, from my point of view at least. I regard the 
immigration bill as one of the most important and desirable 
before this country. Before long I hope to be able to demon- 
strate to the Senate that the so-called Federal child labor bill is 
not only the most undemocratic but the most un-American meas- 
ure that ever was forced upon the attention of a great Congress, 
utterly destructive of American standards and of American 
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ideals, utterly ignoring fundamental American principles of 
every kind that were dear to our fathers, and that are still im- 
portant if the American system is to be preserved to the people 
of this Republic. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 10 o'clock on Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until Monday, July 31, 1916, at 10 o'clock 
a. m. Š 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 29, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Clerk, Hon. South Trimble, who read the following com- 
munication : 

Tue SPEAKER'S Rooms, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., July 26, 1916. 
Hon. SOUTH TRIMBLE, : 
Clerk of the ITouse: 


I hereby designate Hon. CHARLES M. STEDMAN, a Representative from 
North Carolina, to preside in the House on Saturday, July 29. 

CHAMP CLARK. 

Mr. STEDMAN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore amid 
applause, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Spirit, infinite in wisdom, power, and love, our 
heavenly Father, help us to worship Thee in spirit and in truth 
by a faithful, conscientious, and efficient service in all the affairs 
of life, that we may leave in our wake a record worthy of the 
talents Thou hast bestowed upon us, be they few or many. The 
special order of the day proves the worth of a noble life, a man 
of large parts, true to his convictions, faithful as a public serv- 
ant, still lives in the hearts of his people. His statue placed in 
this Capitol will speak to coming generations and inspire men 
to go and do likewise. So may we live and pass on to the glory 
and honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 27, was read 
and approved. 


THE SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr, KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the reso- 
lution, and I move its adoption. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 829. 


Resolved, That the designation and appointment by the Speaker of 
Hon. CHARLES M. STEDMAN, a Representative from the State of North 
Carolina, as Speaker pro tempore for this day during the temporary 
absence of the Speaker, be. and the same is hereby, approved, and the 
said CHARLES M. STEDMAN is Laat empowered to sign as ker pro 
tenpo during this day enrolled bills and joint resolutions and appoint 
conterees, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senate as 
notice of the action of the House. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the President 
as notice of the action of the House. 


The resolution was agreed to. i 
BRIDGE ACROSS MAHONING RIVER, OHIO. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday last the House passed 
the bill H. R. 16912, granting the consent of Congress to the 
county commissioners of Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct 
a bridge across the Mahoning Rivyer in the State of Ohio. 
The bill was amended but the title was not amended, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the title be amended by striking 
out the words “the county commissioners of.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. I thought that was done, but it was over- 
looked. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the title of the bill referred to 
may be amended by striking out the words “the county com- 
missioners of.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed bills and joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On July 26, 1916: 

H. R. 6057. An act to amend section 14 of the reclamation ex- 
tension act approved August 18, 1914; 

H. R. 11261. An act for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; and 

H. R. 11262. An act for the relief of Mrs. C. D. Corbin. 
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On July 27, 1916: 

H, R. 12193. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

On July 28, 1916: 

H. J. Res, 218. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
the gift of the Berkshire Trout Hatchery, Berkshire County, 
Mass.; and 

H. R. 10484. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1917, and for other purposes. 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing an opinion re- 
cently rendered by the Hon. Henry D. Clayton, judge of the 
United States court of the State of Alabama, which settled cer- 
tain questions in the Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an opinion by the United States judge, Henry D. 
Clayton. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 
16460), disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
Army appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. HAY. I will ask the gentieman from Illinois what is the 
purpose of his objection, if he simply wants delay? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. My purpose is delay. I want to 
give Members an opportunity to think and see whether they 
can not serve the people of the country by helping them to 
exercise an influence to stop this increase in the Army bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order that the 
objection comes too late. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Oh, no, Mr. Speaker, I was on 
my feet. s 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. HAY. I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Speaker, to 
take from the Speaker’s table the Military Academy bill (H. R. 
16699), disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
Military Academy bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. Hay, Mr. Dent, and Mr. McKenzie. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, may I get the attention of the 
House for a moment to ask my colleague a question? Of 
course, the Army appropriation bill will eventually go to con- 
ference. Is it the determined purpose of my colleague that 
this bill shall be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back to the House, and then to object to sending the 
bill to conference, there having been delay enough to know 
what the Senate amendments are? In other words, what I am 
trying to get at 

Mr. GARNER. Whether it will be necessary to have a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). Is whether we will be under obli- 
gation at this time to send out word to Members who have gone 
home, or who are away on private or public business, that they 
must return in order to get this bill into conference. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I am not prepared to state just 
now what course I shall pursue, I will say that it is my 
purpose now to attract the attention, if I can, of the people 
of the country to what I believe is the most vicious proposition 
that has ever been considered in the House in the way of 
unnecessary appropriation, one that will create militarism and 
practically put the country into a military camp. If I can be 
of service in that way, I shall be gratified. I will say to the 
gentleman that it is not my purpose or intention to put any 
Member of the House to any inconvenience, but I hope gen- 
tlemen will understand that this is not due to any personal 
feeling on my part against any Member of the House. 


Mr. MANN. I understand the gentleman's position. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I feel keenly that this is a 
yery vicious proposition. The people and the leaders of this 
great legislative body, the greatest in the world, seem to have 
their faculties and activities in opposition to this vicious legis- 
lation chloroformed. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague will realize this as quickly as any- 
body else in the House. The suggestion is to disagree to the 
Senate amendments. That is what the House wi.l do eventu- 
ally, and that is what my colleague wants to do eventually. 
There is no escape from the proposition practically that the 
Army appropriation bill, in some shape, will become a law, and 
that before it becomes a law it will go to conference. If 
the proposition should be to agree to the Senate amendments 
in the House, then there would be a very strong point in ob- 
jecting to it; but, after all, in the end we shall disagree to 
the Senate amendments and send the bill to conference. I am 
only speaking in behalf of Members of the House. There are 
a large number of us here, but the House is not very actively 
engaged just at present, and many Members have been told 
that they might properly leave Washington. I have said that 
to Members upon this side of the House, and the same thing 
has been said to Members upon the Democratic side of the 
House. To call these gentlemen back to accomplisu a thing 
which is bound to be accomplished anyway would be to impose 
a great inconvenience upon many Members. I have no objec- 
tion myself to the bill going over and being referred to the 
committee and reported back, but the question is whether we 
shall have to send out word to everybody to come back here. 
Some one may move to concur in the Senate amendments if it 
comes before the House, and then we will want the Members 
here. It seems to me that my colleague has accomplished his 
purpose already, which is to attract the attention of the coun- 
try to the proposition and to his position. : 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, permit me to suggest to the 
gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. BucHanwan] that if he at this 
time permits this bill to be sent to conference disagreeing to 
the Senate amendments, which are all increases, he will pre- 
vent a motion to concur being considered, for the reason that 
we haye not a quorum present; but if he forces the presence of 
a quorum here, when the motion to concur may be made, it 
may be carried, and in that event is he not defeating the very 
object that he had in view, which is to prevent the large in- 
creases which have been placed upon the bill by the Senate? 
Has the gentleman considered that phase of the question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am not stating 
that because of my action it will be necessary to call members 
back here to get a quorum. I have not made any statement to 
justify that opinion at this time. I simply object. 
na SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 

ects. 


TROOPS OF NATIONAL GUARD IN UNITED STATES SERVICE. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I present herewith a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Military Affairs, and ask for its 
adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
presents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 323 (H. Rept. 1060). 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, direct 
if uot incompatible with the public interest, to inform the House o 
Representatlyes— 

ret. How many troops of the National Guard are now in the serv- 
8 States in compliance with the President's order of 

Second. What is the Prescribed war strength for the organizations 
called into the service of the United States by the above order? 

Third. Have any organizations been accepted into the service of the 
United States whose strength fell short of the minimum prescribed 
pecs. 5 If so, was the minimum requirement waived by the 

re £ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], pending the 
consideration of the resolution, may address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
may address the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to- that. I 
control the time, and yield the gentleman 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I introduced this resolution 
which we are now considering, but it is not upon the subject 
of this resolution that I desire to speak. I have some observa- 
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tions to offer on the Army appropriation bill as it eame from 
the Senate. Let me preface my remarks by saying that the 
Senate has done o very sensible thing in yielding to the House 
in the matter of the appropriation for the dependent families 
of National Guardsmen in the service of the United States. 
We_have no business to force a National Guardsman with a de- 
pendent family to make his choice between asking for his dis- 
charge and leaving his family unprovided for, I am also glad 
that the Senate has provided for the families of Regulars called 
to Mexico or to the border, It will not cost very much. There 
are very few Regulars who have families, and most of those 
families are not dependent. I think, however, that the Regular 
soldier will feel better satisfied if he feels that his family will 
get the same treatment as the family of the National Guardsman. 

The day before yesterday I was exceedingly glad to see the 
Navy appropriation bill go to conference. In the form in which 
the Navy bill passed the Senate, it was a thoroughly good bill 
and will mark the beginning of a real Navy. That the bill is 
in such splendid shape is in my opinion due more to Senator 
Swanson and Senator Loner than to any one else. I wish I 
could say that this Army appropriation bill which we are now 
considering is good. I wish that I could even say that it is 
not bad; but the fact is, Mr. Speaker, this bill is bad because 
it is utterly inadequate, and any one who really believes in 
preparedness must know that it is utterly inadequate, The 
fact alone that the Recorp does not show a single antiprepared- 
ness Senator voting against the bill is an exceedingly significant 
circumstance. I do not think the fault lies with Senator CHAM- 
BEREAIN. The fault lies fundamentally with the recent Hay 
Army reorganization law, and with the War Department, which 
refuses to grasp its nettle in the matter of field artillery and 
field-artillery ammunition. The actual facts which can not 
be disputed are these: The country has been cockered up into 
the belief that the Regular Army has been increased by the 
Hay Act to 175,000 enlisted men of the line, peace strength. 
Theoretically, that will be the case in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and not before. This Army appropriation. bill, 
which we have before us, permits us to pay 105,000, and no 
more, enlisted men of the line of the Regular Army during the 
next yenr. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I received word yesterday from The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office that the net increase in the Regular 
Army under the act passed some months ago up to the present 


time was 3,700 men. How long does the gentleman think it | 


will be before we get this 175,000 men in the Regular Army? 

Mr. GARDNER. It will be a very long time, and there will 
have to be a total reorganization of the Army before this can 
be done. 

Mr. TOWNER. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. What is the gentleman’s idea about what 
will be necessary to get the Regular Army up to that quota? 

Mr. GARDNER. That involves a very long discussion. I 
published that in the Record at one time and I should be very 
glad to go into it. There are four principal things which I 
believe ought to be done before we can get our organization 
into proper shape, and I shall try and remember to send the 
gentleman a copy of my remarks upon the subject, but I want 
to read now an extract from a letter from the Secretary of 
War to Hon. Georgese W. Lorr, a Democratic Member of this 
House from the State of New York, written on July 7, 1916: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 7, 1916. 

Hon, GEORGE W. LOFT, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 
Sir: 
0 * * . 


. * . 

The Hay-Chamberlain Act authorizes about 105,000. enlisted men for 
the line of the Regular Army during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917; this is also the number provided for in the pending Army appro- 
priation bill. 

* = 0 * hd * * 


Very respectfully, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

As to the appropriations in this bill for field artillery and 
field-artillery ammunition, we are simply nibbling at the prob- 
lem instead of digging our teeth into it. The board of expert 
Army officers known as the Treat Board has just made its re- 
port to the War Department. The report tells us what we 
ought to accumulate in the way of field artillery and field-artil- 
lery ammunition in order to have enough on hand to take care of 
us if war with a first-class power should break out. The Treat 
Board’s figures show that we must expend $441,000,000 for field 
artillery and field-artillery ammunition. This pending bill, to- 
gether with a bill passed earlier in the session, allows us to 
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expend $38,000,000 for that purpose. At that rate of appro- 
priation it will be between 11 and 12 years before we shall have 
enough field artillery and fleld-artillerx ammunition on hand 
to give us an adequate supply for the early months of a war. 
The War Department absolutely refuses squarely to face the 
greatest lesson taught by this war, to wit, the necessity of 
field guns, big and small, quantities of artillery ammunition, 
and plenty of machine guns. The joke of it is that the Army 
appropriation bill this year carries just seven times as much for 
field artillery and field-artillery ammunition as was carried by 
the Army appropriation bill last year, and yet last year we 
had pretty much the same information available as we have 
now. Twenty months have elapsed since Maj. Gen. Wother- 
spoon, Chief of Staff, United States Army, in his annual report 
told Congress pretty much the same story as the Treat Board 
has told us this year. Our present situation with regard to 
field-artillery ammunition if it were not pathetic would be 
ludicrous. We have on hand an accumulation of a little less 
than 550,000 rounds. Here is a letter from Gen. Crozier setting 


forth the facts: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, July 8, 1916. 
Hon, A. P. GARDNER, 
House of Representatives. 

Mx Dran MR, GARDNER: In reply to your letter of July 1, 1916 
(0. O. file 000.71/574), I may state that there are actually completed 
and in the possession of the United States 698 fleld guns and carria 
of modern t and 545,300 rounds of ammunition therefor. T 
does not include the 2.95-inch mountain s, with which part of the 
service is equipped, and for which there is a reasonable supply of am- 
munition on hand, 

Very truly, yours, - WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier General, Chief of Ordnance. 


The newspapers tell us that in preparing for the Somme ad- 
vance the British Army alone expended 1,000,000 rounds of ar- 
tillery ammunition per day. In other words, in a single day, on 
a single sector of a single front, a single one of the Buropean 
belligerents used up nearly twice as much field-artillery am- 
munition as our entire national supply. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I call for a vote. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the resolu 
tion offered by the gentleman from Virginia. - 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 


resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 330. 


Resolved, That there be printed 50,000 copies of Porgy law No. 158, 
known as the Federal farm-loam act, of which 10, shall be placed. 
in the House document room and 40, in the folding room. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears: 
none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE BUREAU. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the following bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill ee R. 13224) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,” approved September 2, 1914. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to the consideration of the bill or any objec- 
tion to the bill. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] 
has been giving considerable attention to this matter and 
offered objection when this bill was up. He informed me the 
other day that he was willing for the passage of the bill if it 
could be amended so as to extend the time of the bureau one 
year instead of two years as proposed. Is that satisfactory 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, where it states in the bill 
that these powers of the war-risk insurance bureau shall be 
extended four years from the date of its passage, I t an 
amendment in line 7, by striking out “four” and inserting 
“three.” That will be one year from September 2. 


Mr. MANN. That meets with the suggestions of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore].. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13224) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Burezu of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury De- 
partment,” approved September 2, 1914. 

Be it enacted, cte., That section 9 of an act establishing a Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, approyed September 2, 1914, be, and it is 
hereby, amended so as to require the suspension of the operations of 
the act within four years from the date sald act was approved. 

Sec. 2. That all moneys received from premiums and from salvage 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit of the — ye eect 
a fet the payment of losses and be available for the purposes 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out the word “four” and inserting the word “three” in 
lieu thereof, in page 1, line 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the word “four” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ three.” ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record on the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


STATISTICS OF COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cotton- 
seed products, and I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. MANN. Has the conference report been reported? 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. MANN. The conference report is short enough. Let it 
be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1002). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4767) entitled “An act authorizing the Director of the Census 
to collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products,” having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 6. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of said bill, and agree to the 
same, 

H. W. Svuacners, Chairman, 
J. B. ASWELL, 
Gro. R. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


WII. E. CHILTON, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
R. M. La FOLLETTE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4767) entitled “An act authorizing 
the Director of the Census to eollect and publish statistics of 
cotton seed and cottonseed products,” submit the following 
statement in explanation of the report agreed upon: 

Amendments 1 and 2 provide for taking into account, along 
with crude cottonseed oil, refined cottonseed oil held by re- 
finers, brokers, exporters, and warehousemen. Tour committee 
recommends their adoption. 

Amendments 8 and 4 are intended to render the provisions of 
section 3 of the bill applicable to the owners, officers, or agents of 
refineries. Their adoption is also recommended. 
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Amendment 5 is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the Director of the Census be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to collect and publish statistics of raw and pre- 
pared cotton and linters, cotton waste, and hull fiber consumed in the 
manufacture of guncotton and explosives of all kinds, and of absorbent 
and medicated cotton, aaa the calendar year 1915, and quarterly 
thereafter, and the quantity held in such establishments at the end of 
each quarter. The statistics herein 8 for are in addition to 
those now collected in compliance with the act of Congress approved 
July 22, 1912, the provisions of that act being made applicable to and 
governing the collection and publication of the data. 

Your committee believes that the section thus added will, if 
carried into the law, serve a useful and practical purpose, and 
its adoption is therefore recommended. 

Amendment 6 was receded from by the Senate, 


H. W. SUMNERS, 

J. B. ASWELL, 

Gero, R, SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ASWELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
oa wee the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
able. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatiyes 
was requested: 

S. 5985. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation 
to cause the steamship Republic to be enrolled and licensed as a 
vessel of the United States; 

S. 5014. An act to amend section 1 of the net of August 9, 
1912, providing for patents on reclamation entries, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 1740. An act to repeal an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant made 
thereby ; 

S. 5496. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State of Minne- 
sota,” approved May 20, 1908; : 

S. 1061. An act to allow additional entries under the enlarged 
homestead act ; 

S. 2383. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to homesteads ”; 

S. 6116. An act providing for the taxation of the lands of the 
Winnebago Indians and the Omaha Indians in the State of 
Nebraska ; 

S. 21. An act to authorize aids to navigation and other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

S. 5899. An act to punish persons who make false representa- 
tions to settlers and others pertaining to the public lands of 
the United States; 

S. 5427. An act referring certain claims against the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims; 

S. 5992. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
mining operations in another; 

8. pa: An act for the relief of the Southern States Lum- 
ber S 

S. 5612. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 6016. An act for the relief of the Pillager Bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 

S. 789. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana ; 

S. 5912. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes in 
connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation projects. 

S. 1361. An act to correct the military record of Thomas 
Smart; and - 

S. 1691. An act for the relief of Edward S. Farrow. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 11156. An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrow- 
rock Railroad, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10668. An act to repeal section 4 of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest homestcad 
act. and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 2536. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt; 
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H. R. 348. An act to establish the Lassen Voleanic National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of California, 
and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 13298. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled 
and allotted under decisions of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the district of South Dakota; and 

H. R. 11958. An act to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendment bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 12208, An act adding certain lands to the Teton Na- 
tienal Forest, Wyo.; and 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 15955. An act extending certain privileges of canal em- 
ployees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sani- 
tation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, 
and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, 
including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and interest 
deposits. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for the 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia under certain contingencies. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2500) authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers on a part 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation in the State of Arizona. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the repert of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 16460. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; and 

H. R. 16699. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 16185. An act to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16068. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Black River at or 
near Bennetts Ferry, Ark. - b 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate accepts the invitation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to attend the exercises at the unveiling of the pediment on 
the east front of the House wing of the Capitol at 10.30 o'clock a. m., 
Wednesday, August 2, 1916. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed joint resolution and bills of the following titles: 

On July 21, 1916: 

S. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to accept from the city of Pittsburgh certain lands 
in exchangt for other lands of equal area. 

On July 26, 1916: 

S. 35. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patent for certain lands to the town of Myton, Utah; 

S. 36. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents for certain lands to the town of Duchesne, Utah; and 

8. 2845. An act authorizing the sale of the marine-hospital 
reservation in Cleveland, Ohio. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 5912. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire certain Indian lands necessary for reservoir purposes in 


connection with the Blackfeet Indian reclamation projects; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1361. An act to correct the military record of Thomas 
Smart; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1691. An act for the relief of Edward S. Farrow; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5985. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Navigation to 
cause the steamship Republic to be enrolled and licensed as a 
vessel of the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 5014. An act to amend section 1 of the act of August 9, 
1912, providing for patents on reclamation entries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 1740. An act to repeal an act entitled “An act granting to 
the city of Twin Falls, Idaho, certain lands for reservoir pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1912, and to revoke the grant made 
thereby; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5496. An act to amend section 5 of an act entitled“ An act 
to authorize the drainage of certain lands in the State of 
Minnesota,” approved May 20, 1908; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, : 

S. 1061. An act to allow additional entries under the enlarged 
homestead act; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 2383. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
3 relating to homesteads ” ; to the Committee on the Public 

S. 6116. An act providing for the taxation of the lands of the 
Winnebago Indians and the Omaha Indians in the State of Ne- 
braska ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 21. An act to authorize aids to navigation and other works 
in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5992. An act authorizing the cutting of timber for mining 
purposes by corporations organized in one State and conducting 
ae operations in another; to the Committee on the Public 

Phy : 

S. 5439. An act for the relief of the Southern States Lumber 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 5612. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

S. 6016. An act for the relief of the Pillager Bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 789. An act providing for an additional judge for the district 
of Montana ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. KEATING: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take the omnibus pension bill (H. R. 15957) from the Speaker's 
table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to take the bill H. R. 15957 from the 
Speaker’s table, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

Mr. MANN. Let the bill be reported by title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and ors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 


of such soldiers and sailors. ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore named the following conferees: 
Mr. Keatine, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Wednesday, after the special orders that have already 
been made, I may address the House for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, after the 
special order is disposed of, he be allowed to address the House 
for one hour. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to the genileman addressing the House. A 
number of gentlemen on this side want opportunity to address 
the House at an early date, but it is quite possible that on 
Wednesday the House may want to consider some bills on the 
Wednesday Calendar from the Committee on Interstate and 


[After a 


Foreign Commerce. 
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Mr. BORLAND, I understand that. 

Mr. MANN. If it is done, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
ApAaMson] desires to proceed. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not want to interfere with anything 
that comes up before the House that the House desires to 
consider in the ordinary course of its business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TARIFF ON WOOL AND SUGAR. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute and extend my remarks in 
the Record on the tariff on wool and sugar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for one minute 
and extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from 
Wyoming is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the tariff act of October 3, 
1913, known as the Underwood bill, reduced the duty on sugar 
25 per cent and provided that on and after the 1st day of May, 
1916, sugar should be admitted free of duty. The act of April 
27, 1916, repealed these provisions of the Underwood bill and 
restored the rates of duty carried in the Payne tariff law. No 
reduction in the price of sugar resulted from this reduction of 
duty. On the contrary, the price gradually but steadily ad- 
vanced. The result to the American sugar industry was, how- 
ever, disastrous. 

The Louisiana and Texas planters believed that they could 
not carry on their ecane-sugar production without a loss, even 
with the 25 per cent reduction in tariff, if it brought about, as 
was certainly intended and expected by those who favored it, a 
corresponding reduction in the price of sugar. The sugar-beet 
growers and beet-sugar producers of the West were hopeful that 
they might be able to weather a 25 per cent reduction, but both 
they and the cane-sugar producers realized that when sugar 
went to the free list, if the price of sugar went down corre- 
spondingly, as the advocates of free sugar prophesied it would, 
they would be unable to conduct their business without a heavy 
loss. 

The result of all this was enormous loss in the shutting down 
and dismantling of sugar mills and factories, both in the cane 
and beet sugar regions, a great reduction in the acreage devoted 
to cane and beet raising, and corresponding loss to the farmers 
and growers. 

But the reduction claimed and expected never materialized. 
The importers promptly absorbed the 25 per cent reduction and 
added it to their profits. The Treasury lost the revenue and the 
people paid more for their sugar. Then came the European 
war, cutting off from the markets of the world the cnormous 
beet-sugar production of Germany and Austria, and to a consid- 
erable extent that of Russia, a condition which, together with 
the control over the markets exercised by the refining interests, 
boosted sugar over 50 per cent in price almost immediately and 
finally sent it to and maintained it at a price almost double 
that of the period before the war. In the meantime the Fed- 
eral Treasury was losing the difference between the old and new 
tariff rates, and these differences amounted in the period from 
March 1, 1914, to the end of the fiscal year 1916 to $46,284,603, 
and for the fiscal periods in question, according to the Bureau 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, were as follows: ; 


Buyar imported under new law and approrimate diference in duty 
between old and new rates. 


Pounds Value. 


Sugar, Mar. 1 to June 30, 1911. 2, 566,121, 246 | $25,318, 021 
Year ending June 30, 1915..... -+| 4,934, 466, 032 | 155, 204, 278 
Year ending June 30, 1916... 5, 780. 446, 863 | 285, 451, 870 


$9, 258, 485 
17, 185, 144 
19, 840, 974 


Such has been the result of Democratie tariff blundering as 
affecting n single article of commerce. Tremendous loss of 
revenue when sorely needed, at no gain to the people in lower 


prices. It is true the Democratic Party is not responsible for 
the high price of sugar during the war period, but the fact 
that sugar did not decrease in price between the Ist day of 
March, when the duty was reduced, and the following August, 
when war was declared, but actually advanced, is conclusive 
proof that the Democratic Party erred in its contention that 
high duties necessarily maintained high prices for sugar and 
that a reduction in price would follow a reduction in the tariff 
rate, 

The fact is, as the Republicans have always contended, that 
with free sugar or a low tariff rate the importers’ trust could 
afford to reduce the price of sugar so low as to put the do- 
mestic grower out of business and would undoubtedly reduce 
the prices temporarily for that purpose and then raise them 
again immediately the purpose was accomplished. The do- 
mestic industry would not dare to take advantage of such a 
raise to again embark in the business, knowing that the im- 
porter had it in his power by a reduction in the price to compel 
them to sell at a loss. 

A duty on sugar has made possible the building up of a great 
American industry, the effect of which has been to take from 
the importers’ trust the power to manipulate the market. The 
tariff has therefore served the double purpose of bringing large 
revenues to the Federal Government and building up a domestic 
industry whose increasing product tends constantly to reduce 
the price below what it would be under free-trade manipulation 
by the importers. Furthermore, the industry thus built up has 
been of great and growing value to the farmers; in fact, to all 
the people of the sections where sugar is produced. 

WOOL. 


As I said at the beginning of my remarks, the tariff act of 
October 3, 1913, known as the Underwood bill, placed wool on 
the free list, beginning December 1, 1913. Wool was placed on 
the free list on the claim that the tariff on wool was a great 
burden on the consumers of the country, the users and wenrers 
of woolen goods, and that under free wool the people would be 
able to obtain articles composed wholly or in part of wool at a 
much lower figure. The failure of the repeal of the tariff on 
wool to accomplish any such purpose is known and patent to 
all who purchase or use woolen goods, And this is not only 
true now, but it was true from December 1, 1918, when wool 
went on the free list, to August, 1914, when the war in Europe 
began. The proponents of free trade raked the country over 
during that period to find examples of reduced costs of woolen 
goods, without success. As a matter of fact, there was a slight 
but nevertheless definite and certain general increase in the 
cost of woolen goods in that period. Since the beginning of 
the European war wool and woolens have still further advanced, 
owing to the enormous demand which war creates for woolen 
goods and products. In the meantime the Public Treasury 
has a large portion of the time been in an impoverished ‘and 
depleted condition, and one of the reasous—in fact, the most 
important single reason for that condition—is the loss of the 
wool duties. These losses of revenue, as estimated by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce, amounted for the period from December 1, 1913, 


-to June 30, 1914, to $121,799,124.66, the amount for the various 


fiscal periods being as follows: 
Estimated revenues from wool, applying Payne 
Dec. 1, 1913, to Tune 30, 19142 — 2 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1913 
July 1, 1915, to Mar. 31, 1916 
Apr. 1 to June 30, 1916 (estimated on basis of general 
imports of wool) 


law rates, 


— ~ $28, 726, 263. 92 
81, 872, 118. 66 
44, 946, 031. 74 


16, 254, 710. 34 


121, 799, 124. 66 

Where shall we go to find more striking illustrations of Demo- 
cratic tariff blundering and Democratic incompetency in handling 
the revenues and finances of the country than is to be found in 
the figures of revenue losses from these two items alone, totaling, 
as they do, $168,081,727. 66. 

The House passed a few days ago a revenue measure which it 
was estimated would yield annually something over $200,000,000 
in revenue. The great bulk of that vast sum it is proposed to 
raise by direct, burdensome, inequitable, and in some cases 
almost confiscatory levies on the business, the enterprise, and 
the resources of the country and its citizens. If the duty had 
been retained on wool and on sugar, more than three-quarters of 
the sum which it is expected will be raised during the next year 
through this burdensome and inequitable revenue measure would 
now be in the Treasury available for current needs, assuming, 
of course, that the administration had not squandered it in the 
meantime. Let it not be forgotten that this entire sum of over 
$168,000,000 would have been obtained from duties on wool and 
sugar without placing an additional burden of a single penny 
on any consumer of these articles, for whatever may he claimed 


1916. 


as to the effect of tariff duties under other circumstances and 
conditions in increasing the cost of products to consumers, no 
one With even superficial knowledge of the facts or the slightest 
regard for the truth will claim that during this period in which 
the price has been fixed by foreign demand and supply, the price 
to the consumer would have been increased one iota by the 
maintenance of the duty on sugar or on wool. We should have 
had in the Treasury $168,000,000 contributed wholly by those 
who seek our markets for these articles. It would have been 
paid mostly by the foreign producer, though in the case of sugar 
some part of it would undoubtedly have been taken from the 
swollen profits of the Sugar Trust. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I further ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of woman suf- 
frage, and to insert an editorial on that subject. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. Speaker, on December 6, the first day of the present Con- 
gress, I introduced House joint resolution No. 2, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and there remains unacted 
upon to this day. The members of organizations devoted to 
the cause of suffrage, individuals interested in the cause of 
suffrage, associations of various sorts and kinds organized to 
promote the public good, have appealed to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee in person, by letter, and by petition, con- 
stantly and continuously, to report the resolution, or a reso- 
lution of the same tenor and effect, and yet nothing has been 
done. 

The Democratic members of that committee are in full con- 
trol. They could report the resolution out at any time. In 
fact, so nearly unanimous are the Republican members of the 
committee in favor of the resolution that two or three favorable 
Democratic votes joined with the Republican votes would have 
reported the resolution at any time. The Democratic member- 
ship, as representing the Democratic Party in the House, is 
therefore responsible for the failure to give the House an op- 
portunity to pass upon this proposed legislation. 

Ot course, Democratic Members who may be, or who may 
claim to be, favorable to woman suffrage will endeavor to ab- 
solve their party from responsibility, but they will hardly be 
successful in so doing. The situation would not be so exasper- 
ating from the standpoint of the friends of suffrage if Demo- 
cratic members of the committee and Democratic Members gen- 
erally had been more frank and candid in their attitude toward 
this question. The friends of suffrage have reason to feel that 
there has been much of backing and filling, of indirection, of 

lack of candor, and seeming lack of sincerity in the attitude of 
many on this subject. 

But if Members of Congress are open to the charge of not 
being entirely frank and definite and foursquare in their atti- 
tude on this question, what shall we say of the attitude of the 
President, the leader of the Democratic Party? His shifting 
and shuffling in the matter has been fairly amazing, and it is 
no wonder that it has left the friends of suffrage in a position 
and frame of mind that inclines them to doubt the President's 
sincerity and fixedness of purpose on any and all questions. I 
shall avail myself of the opportunity accorded to me by placing 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks an editorial from the 
New York American of yesterday, the 28th, on this subject, 
which is as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S EXTRAORDINARY EXCUSES TO THE SUFFRAGISTS. 

The President has set himself in opposition to the desires and am- 
bitions of the women enrolled under the banner of equal suffrage. 

His opposition is frank enough. The reasons he gives for this op- 
position are, however, disingenuous, 

Mr. Wilson has, of course, the right to be opposed to equal suffrage 
or to the maintenance of that doctrine as a national issue. But if he 
ee his position to inspire respect it should at least show sin- 
cerity. 

For the President to say that he oppos woman suffrage because 
his paT platform did not declare for it is an obviously insincere state- 
ment. 

No President eyer violated so many part 
has ever manifested such utter disregard 
cratic masses as expressed in their platform. 

Consider his record : 7 

The Democratic platform upon which he was elected promised the 
free tee of the Panama Canal for American ships. This pledge he 
forced a Democratic Congress to repudiate. 

The oe proclaimed the ine 8 of Presidents to a second 
term. he President elected on that platform began planning for his 
second term before being inaugurated to his first. 

The platform promised a discriminating duty on goods imported in 
American ships, and this duty when imposed by Congress was revoked 


by the Executive order of Mr. Wilson. . 
The platform ranteed an adequate Navy, but the President, until 


pledges as he, and none 
or the will of the Demo- 


the opening of his campaign for reelection, opposed suitable naval leg- 
islation with such insistence that the sracerity of his present eleventh- 
hour conversion is questioned by many, 
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For all President Wilson's present reverence for the sanctity of 
platforms no Executive has been readier than he to incorporate in his 
policies matters upon which the platform was either silent or against 
which a long and unbroken line of party precedents can be cited. 

If Mr. Wilson had always held scrupulously to the pledges of the 
pianon of his party, then his excuse to the suffragists would be 
valid. 

If, indeed, he had been governed in the main by parior pledges, 
his excuse would be intelligible, if not wholly convincing. 

But when he has made a specialty of 8 from the platform 
in nearly every particular, it is absurd for Mr. Wilson to excuse his 
attitude in opposition to woman suffrage on the ground that the party 
platform has not declared in favor of it. 

The second excuse offered for not complying with the request of 
eo ice io is equally unconvincing. He says that he can not dictate 
o his party! 

This — should have been followed 
footnote: “ N. B.— This is wrote sarkasticul. 

We can imagine the somewhat sour smiles with which Senators 
Stone and KERN, Chairmen Kirenix, Hay, PADGETT, and FLoop will 
greet this statement of the man who has been accustomed to call them 
to the White House and give his orders for Congress to execute. 

There never has been a President who has dictated to his party In 
Congress as much as has Mr. Wilson, and there has never been a Con- 
gress which has with equal servility submitted to that dictation as has 
this Democratic Congress. A a 

The suffragists will perforce have to accept President Wilson's 
declaration that he opposes equal suffrage. His excuses they may dis- 
miss as mere moonshine. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of woman suffrage. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause. ] The Chair hears none. 


FREDERIC C. HOWE. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter from the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Bennet], with an inclosure, being a letter written 
by some gentleman to him, taking exception to some remarks 
that he made on the floor. It is very short and gives an 
explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illmois 
[Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent to insert. in the RECORD 
a letter from the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET], 
with an inclosure, addressed to him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the inclosure: 


by Artemus Ward's famous 


{After a 


Stascoxstr, Mass., July 20, 1916. 
Hon. W. S. BENNET, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bennet: In reading the 2 account of what you 
said about me the other day in the House 1 note some things that are 
not true. I admit that I am a radical in my political and economic 
beliefs, and you can term me a “ half-baked radical” if you choose, 
but I do not believe in free love and have never said anything to 
justify the statement which you quote to the effect that the immigrant 
could do anything he liked with his body. Inasmuch as these and 
several other things of the same kind are not true, I feel that they 
ought to be stricken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am quite will- 
ing to stand on the things I believe in and the principles I hold, but 
it isn’t sportsmanlike to gonta some chance enemy. I think you will 
a with me in that. ou and I have different opinions as to how 

lis Island is run and how it ought to be run, and that is a public 
matter quite proper for contention. But I feel that I have a right in 
fairness to ask that you strike from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in edit- 
ing your speech the gossip and the purely personal matters, for, of. 
course, I have no hearing in Congress. It isn’t quite fair to let them 
stand. is it? T think you will agree with me on that, even though we 
honestly differ about Ellis Island and the propriety of the Government 
Sunne its own feeding establishment. 

‘ery respectfully, yours, 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Spenker's table the Army appropriation bill (H. R. 
16460), disagree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Hay] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the Army appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced as the conferees on the part of the House Mr. Hay, 
Mr. Dent, and Mr. KAHN. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—SAMUEL SCHWARTZ (H. DOC. NO. 
1308). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying documents and photographs, 
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referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In response to the resolution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 14, 1916, reading as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, ested 
to furnish the House of Representatives with a statement of what 
he has done to secure the release of Samuel Schwartz, an American 
citizen alleged to be unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the 
authority of the Government of Great Britain since proof was given 
him that the said Samuel Schwartz did not expatriate himself, but on 
the 9 at 22 West One hundred and twelfth Street, New 
York City, m 1902 to 1907— 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State and 
accompanying papers, showing the action taken by the Depart- 
ment of State in the case of Samuel Schwartz, claiming Ameri- 
can citizenship and alleged to have been unjustly deprived of 
his liberty by authority of the Government of Great Britain. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE House, July 29, 1916. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. HERNANDEZ, for three weeks, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. Price, for 10 days, on account of important business. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to get a change 
of reference. On July 25 I introduced a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 280) authorizing the Secretary of War to use such means as 
he has or may be furnished him for the relief of distress and need 
among the people of Alabama and Mississippi occasioned by 
the recent storm, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I desire to have it referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The latter committee has all these resolutions, 
as I understand, and is considering them now. 

Mr. MANN. I think not. 8 

Mr. HARRISON. They had a hearing yesterday upon those 
resolutions, ’ 

Mr. MANN. My impression is that the Committee on Appro- 
priations had several of them. There is a whole raft of those 
resolutions, : 

Mr. HARRISON. I think on one day of this week a motion 
was made by some gentleman—I do not know who it was—to 
change the reference of these bills to the Committee on Appro- 
priations from the Committee on Military Affairs, but a point of 
order was raised, and they remained with the Committee on 
Military Affairs. Yesterday there was a hearing before the 
Committee on Military Affairs touching this question. 

Mr, MANN. The gentleman is slightly in error. The Speaker 
laid before the House the other day a request that these reso- 
lutions be transferred from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to the Committee on Appropriations; that is, two specific reso- 
lutions; an effort was made to do that. A large number of these 
resolutions have been introduced, My impression is that most 
of them, or at least some of them, are pending before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I think it likely that that is the only 
committee that can do anything in reference to those resolutions, 

Mr. HARRISON. My only object in getting this transfer from 
the Committee on Appropriations to the Committee on Military 
Affairs is that if there is any action taken it will probably come 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, and the question should 
be considered as a whole by the same committee. If any relief 
is granted, it ought to be general, comprehended in one bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think it likely that some help ought to be 
granted. Here is the situation: The Committee on Military 
Affairs, having some of these resolutions before it, will probably 
be authorized to report a resolution in lieu of the various reso- 
lutions which it has before it covering the same subject. I sup- 
pose the Committee on Appropriations can do the same thing. 
All of these resolutions which have been introduced referred to 
floods in particular rivers, which were named. Of course we 
do not expect to pass a dozen such resolutions. I think the 
gentleman would be better off to have the resolution pending in 
both committees. 

Mr. HARRISON. I prefer that my bill be considered with 
other similar bills now pending and being considered by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that if the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs reports a resolution, it will be a general resolution, cover- 
ing all these floods in the several States. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is what ought to be done. 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman will permit, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say to the gentleman that the Committee on Military 


Affairs is waiting for reports from the engineers. We have a 
meeting in prospect to consider those reports. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the 
tleman from Mississippi yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. A few days ago, at my re- 
quest, the Speaker submitted a request for unanimous consent 
to change the reference of two specific bills for the relief of 
flood sufferers, one introduced by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnett] and the other introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Lee], from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which they had been referred, to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, saw fit to object to 
that request for a change of reference. 

I was of the opinion then, and I am still of the opinion, that 
the proper reference of all bills relating to this subject was to 
the Committee on Appropriations. Possibly no Member on this 
floor has a greater personal interest in this particular subject 
than I, the district from which I come haying been almost 
destroyed—certain sections of it—by the flood waters of one of 
these rivers, and the people are helpless. But, Mr. Speaker, 
without prolonging this discussion, believing as I do that the 
Committee on Appropriations should take cognizance of this 
subject, if any committee does at all, and should then suggest 
some measure, as indicated by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], that will embrace all this stricken territory, I 
object to the request of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
for a moment? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will reserve it. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the gentleman, who is a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
whether that committee contemplates giving hearings and bring- 
ing out soon a resolution that will take care of the situation? 

Mr, PAGE of North Carolina. I will say that the Committee 
on Appropriations and no member of it has yet had specific and 
definite information furnished through reliable channels on 
which it can act. Certain bills have been referred to that 
committee, and I think the gentleman from Mississippi and 
no Member of the House would be willing to say that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would not act upon the resolutions. 
It has often acted on resolutions for relief of this kind when 
it had the evidence before it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think that the Appropriations 
Committee would not act, but I am of the opinion that one com- 
mittee ought to-have full jurisdiction of the question, so that 
we can get action, and I do not care whether it is the Committee 
on Military Affairs or the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. It was not until the last 
session of Congress that a bill of this kind was ever referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. I think there was one, 
but I believe that the Committee on Appropriations has juris- 
diction of this matter. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, when we received the intelli- 
gence of the devastation by flood, a number of us appealed to 
the War Department for relief and investigation. Investiga- 
tions were immediately ordered; and a few days ago, when the 
wrangle or altercation came up in the House as to which com- 
mittee should have jurisdiction, we discovered that both com- 
mittees had some of these bills. I have one before the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and my colleague [Mr. Howanrp] has one 
before the Committee on Appropriations. The suggestion I 
made to both committees is in line with what the gentleman 
from Illinois suggested, that, no matter what resolution they 
act upon, it should be amended by a substitute or otherwise, so 
as to embrace all the flood district and to provide for some 
measure of relief for all the sufferers. My judgment is that 
it is better to let them stay in both committees, and the com- 
mittee that acts on it can act so as to apply relief to the whole 
territory. 

Mr. BRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITT. I have introduced a similar joint resolution for 
the relief of the sufferers in my district, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It is a matter of indifference 
to me which committee considers it. I heartily approve of the 
suggestion that all the resolutions be consolidated and acted 
upon by some committee. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say to my ‘colleague 
that my information is that all the bills introduced on this sub- 
ject for various localities haye been referred to the Committee 


gen- 


Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
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on Appropriations, except the two first introduced—one by the 
gentleman from Alabama IMr. Burnetr] and one by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Lee]. Those two by inadvertence, I 
am sure, were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BURNETT. Not by inadvertence, because they properly 
belong there. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am advised by the authori- 
ties of the House that it was by inadvertence, and, I think, by 
people who at least know as much about parliamentary rules 
as the gentleman from Alabama. The records of Congress will 
show that measures of this kind, until the Arkansas bill in the 
present Congress was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and which was the first one referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, have been referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think the gentleman is mistaken. My 
recollection is that the Ohio resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the matter of the boll-weevil 
conditions in Texas, I think the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] reported one of the bills and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. NicHorns] the other. There have 
been a number of cases, Mr. Speaker, that have been referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I have been much interested in the pro- 
posed legislation, but I differ somewhat in the scope of the 
bills introduced, because I think that Congress ought to go 
further than the proposed legislation. I have been to the War 
Department more than once, and in the first instance, before I 
offered any resolution or took any action, I requested the Secre- 
tary of War to send an Army officer to my district, which he 
did, and I understand from conversations that I had with the 
Chief of Engineers to-day, and with the Secretary of War, that 
they sent other officers into other States. They have heard from 
all the officers except one and were in telegraphic communica- 
tion with him to-day, and expect to hear from him soon, giving 
final information upon which they propose to make a recom- 
mendation to Congress. 

My idea is, and I hope that the legislation will conform to it, 
and I understand that it is the intention of the War Depart- 
ment to recommend not only the giving of sums of money or 
rations to those in immediate need of it, but also to provide 
work on the highways and roads under the Chief of Engineers 
of the Army. My idea is that this legislation, if it includes 
that recommendation, should go to the Committee on Military 
Affairs ; because the construction work on the roads will be done 
under the direction of the engineers of the Army. For that 
reason, it seems to me, and for that reason I ask that my reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. This 
information is received from the officers they have sent into the 
field and the whole recommendation will come from the Secre- 
tary of War asking for a lump-sum appropriation to provide for 
the immediate necessities for the sufferers and to provide for 
sums to be appropriated to provide employment for those who 
want to work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
request of the gentleman from Mississippi. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a short state- 
ment by Congressman GREENE, of Vermont, on how President 
Wilson has kept us out of war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a statement by the gentleman from Vermont [Mr, 
GREENE]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that upon Wednesday next, after the address by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp], subject to the same 
conditions upon which his request was granted, I be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Green] asks unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, 
after the address of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND], he be allowed to address the House for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a similar re- 
quest, following the address of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


GREEN], for 20 minutes, to address the House on the subject of 
John Ericsson. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that on Wednesday next, after the 
address of the gentleman from Towa [Mr. Green], he may be 
allowed to address the House for 20 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give notice to the 
House that on Thursday next I shall call up the conference 
report on the Agricultural appropriation bill. There may be a- 
necessity for the presence of a quorum at that time, though I 
am not sure. 

Mr. MANN, 
port first? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes; but I am assuming that they will act 
upon it in the meantime. 


Does not the Senate act on that conference re- 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill S. 4654, granting pensions: 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, and that the same may be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill S. 4654, and that the same may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pensions 1 
_The name of Joseph Wessler, late of Battery B, Battalion Utah 
Volunteer Light Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $16 per month. 

x The name of Charles A. Myers, late of eran B, Fifty-first Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William Peters, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
8 we with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $80 

r month. 

The name of Floyd E. Driskel, late of Troop I, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of George Beals, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry. War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Omar E. Brown, late of e K, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anson Meyers, late of Mem of E, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 por month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph D. Sovern, late of Company H, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of V ia Watson, widow of mt, og W. Watson, late rear 
admiral United States Navy, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of 4 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jamez Conway, late boiler maker, United States Navy, 
Breyer Establishment, and pay him 
month, 

The name of Henry Dussault, late of Com 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, War wi 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James C. Larimer, late of Troop K, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $14 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Breen, widow of Patrick Breen, late of Troo 
G, First Regiment United States Cavalry, Re; r Establishment, anc 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of George Milholland, late of Company H, Twenty-first 

Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyreneus Rodgers, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recanag: 

The name of James M. Freeman, late of Company E, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate cf $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John A. Smith, late of Company C, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer a ems with Spain, and 
W a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

e name of Caleb St. Clair, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment 

United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Carrier Thompson, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a penos at the rate of $20 per month in leu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James G. Royse, late of Capt. Parker's company, Iowa 
Dragoon Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 


a pension at the rate of $30 per 


ny H, First R 
Spain, and pay 
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the erate of 82 75 month in lieu of pain, he is . recelvi 

The name of Julia P. Lenin Bi widow of Frank L. Denny, è colonel 
and 3 United Sta e Corps, and pay — a pension 
at the rate of oper — . 

The name of M. Fletcher, widow of William mb ed late of 
Company G, First Regiment Ohio Volunt War with Mexico, and 
captain, Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry. = major, United 
States Army, retired, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lien of that ahe is now receiv. a 

The name of William Bradley, * of E ee 
United States Volunteer Engineers, 
pares: at the rate of $30 per eat 255 lieu of 


L, Second ent 
and 
1 


The name of Samuel A. Greenlee, lee of E apan I, First Regiment 
West. Virginia Volunteer Infan rene 5 and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 8 

The name of Caroline Heywood, widow of Charles Heywood, late 
major general commandant, United States Marine Corps, = Es- 
tablishment, and pay her a 8 at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiv 


he name of John P. Todd, lat 
‘Texas. 


of Company E, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteers, War with 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in. ea. of that she 


is she 1 

‘The name of f Frank McCabe, * of Bs peg“ I, Firs ent New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, W. — and 1 a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per Saath: 

The name of Grant E. Getchell, late of “hoyen A 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War wi 5 Spaik, an 
88 at the rate of $20 per month in . — that — (ome ior 
ceiving. 

The name of Clifford T. Cheek, late of Gas C, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, W. t „ and pay 
sree pension at the rate of $24 per month 10 lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of Edward J. Cuzzort, late of Company E, Bighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and Si Corps, Uni States 


pa Regular Establishment, and. pay @ pension at the rate of 
$16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louise M. Swift, widow of Franklin Swift, late lieu- 
tenant, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and y her a 
3 at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she now re- 
ceiving: 

The name ef Joseph C. Chilton, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a S pesien: at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 1.5 

The name of Elizabeth J. Burt, widow of drew S. Burt, late 
brigadier general United States Army, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lew of that she is 
now: receiv. 

The name of Edward enni 
a 


5 she of Company Be 


The name of 
„and pa 


ment — as Tifane 

at the rate o T mo: 

The name of W: Williamson. 8. ht, 17 65 first lieutenant Fourteenth 

1 United States Valter War with Spain, and 
ima pension at the rate of $20 per mon 

Busch, late of Company D, Reger C 

lar Establishment, and pay a pen 


e name of Paul F. 
United States Army, 
at the rate of $12 Ter mom 


The name of Emer A. Robbins, ae — of Compan; 3 —5 3 Regi- 
args United 185 0 205 — — War wi him a pension 
e rate 
` The name of Michael 115 Soule late of Company. Third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer En 2 War Spain, and pay 
. rma i7 b D; F â 
The Benjam: ate: of Troop Second Regimen 
United States Dra Establishment.. and him a pen- 


goons, Regu pay 

sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recetyin 
The name of Joseph A. Nolan, late of Canney, B; — Hegi- 

‘ar 


ment United States Volunteer Infantry, W. „ and 
3 pension. at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t he is — 
receiving. 
The name of Fred Lamke, late of Company A, Second or 
on 


United States Infantry, LD das with Spain, and pay him a 


the rate of $12 
The name of Robert F F. Seawell, late of Company B, sett 1 
1 with Spain, and ‘pa a pen: 


Alabama Volunteer Infantry, War 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Curt „ late of Battery C, Fi kee United 
3 P otg War Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate o 3 

The oe late of Company A, Third Regiment 

r Establishment. and’ pay him a pen- 
month in lieu: of “that he <2 now 


name ed John T. 
United States Infan 
receiving, 
dow of Thomas Neel, late of Com- 
with Me: 


sion at the rate of 
The name of 2 


vine Regs voles unteers, War xico, and 
Bar har — eee 
now — 


The name of 


Frank L. Sim 
t Iowa Volunteer Infan 
“at | Regiment d the rate 


n, late of D, -first 
War with n Spala, ang” a A a 


of $15 per month in of is now 
receiving. 
name of yos g: 8 widow of Edward McConville, 
late major Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Spain, and rae a pension at the rate of $85 per month in lieu 
al thet = Of Bertha L. Amite wid t Howard Sm 
ö e ow o ow: i late sur- 
geon, United States Navy, erpa sgri Establishment, 3 her a 
pension at the rate of wt clad a Sarg 
eme iaa United States Aien, Reguin establish 5 
* r 
now. reeel —— at the rate of a $80 Per len ef that ah 12 
rst — Elie Ji ———— widow of Ira Quinby, late major 


United “States Infantry, and lieutenant colonel, United 


retired, her a t the rate of 
ak in lien of that she is Row receivin = ng, a 3 838 eis tan 
‘ote, late of Company G, Regiment 
ith Spain, and ESIAS 8 


The name Maria 
late brigadier general, United States Arm >» and 


the rate of tage Pepe: month in lieu of tha 

The name of Pany, Virgin — — of 8 Salmon, Capt. 
Thomas Graves's company, Vv pe 4 1915 and my 
her a pension at the rate of — Meu of that she ts 


now receiving. 


The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “ ts " and insert * $12." (Joseph Wessler, 
—.— I, line 11, strike o “$30” and See 2 3123 (Charl en. A. : 
peage 2, line 3, strike out “$30" and insert “$12” (William 
B 2, line 24, strike out “$40” and insert “$30.” (Virginia 
Atso. 
Page 3, strike out Ines 18 and 25. (James M. Freeman.) 
Page 4, strike out lines 15, 16, 1, and. and 18. et eg Dixon, ) 
mee 5, line 1, strike out “ "$35." (Louisa M. 
leteher. 
Page 5, strike out lines 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. — Heywood.) 
Page , strike out lines a0. 17 and —.— (John Aint KEERN 
0 Page 5, line 21, strike out 836 and insert “ 3307 (Andrew Hou- 
Page 6, strike out lines 22, — and 24, and, on page 7, strike out 
lines 1 and 2. (Edward J. Cuzz 
Bats 7, line 18, strike out 2505 and insert 830.“ (Elizabeth J. 
Page 7, Une 21, strike out “ $16" and insert “$12.” (Edward D. 


Amith,) 
pea 7, Sul out lines 23 and 24, and, on page 8, strike out lines 


8.0 line 8, strike out 520 and insert “$12.” Emer A, 
a 5 Sein 


Page 8, strike out lines 17 14, 45. and = (Benjamin roe} 
7 5 A. Nolan 


San 3, line 19, strike out“ 740 * and insert 75 mars | oe A. 
8 Fase 0, line 7, strike out * $30” and insert “ $12." (Bertha Z. 
mith, 

Page 10, strike out lines 8, 9, 10, and =~ ee W. C. Allen.) 
1 line 15, strike out “$40” “ $30." (He Jones 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Fage 3, Hne 3, after the word “ month,“ insert as —— ne 
“The name of Peter me late of the United Sta 
oe War with Mexico, and pay him 


pei SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was rend the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Kratrye, a motion to reeonsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was Iaid on the table. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate 
bills referred to the Committee om Pensions: 


eee Ss 


a pension at Aas So 8 5 820 per 


S. 83. J h Wessler. S. 1703. James G. Roy: 

8. 89. Charles A, Myers. S. 1775. Dennie Dixon. 

S. 90. William Peters, S: 1804. Julia P. Denny. 

S. 91. Floyd E. Driskel. S. 1827. Louisa M. Fletcher. 
. 97. George s. S. 1895. William Brac . 

S. 99. Omar E. Brown. F. 2074. Samuel A, Greenlee. 
S. 114. Anson Meyers 8. 2238. Caroline Heyn ood. 


265. Jobn A. Avirett. 
Andrew H 


8.573. Vi a Watson. 8. 2284. ouliban. 
S. 629. James Conway. S. 2399. . Gainan. 
S. 653. Henry Dussault. S. 2476. Jobn P, 

S. 862. James C. N 8. Sarah Warnack. 
§. 959. Lizzie Breen. S. 2546. Prank MeCave. 

S. 1122. George Mitholland. S. 2596 EB. 

S. 1124. Cyreneus Rodgers. S. 2601. Clifford T. Cheek, 
S. 1346. James M. Freeman. 8.2 J. C 

S. 1506. John A. Smith 8. 2721. Louise M. Swift. 
8. aie: Caleb St. Clair S. 2726. Joseph C. Chilton. 
S. 1651. Carrier Thompson. S. 2728. Elizabeth J. Burt 
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2780. 5 . 3324. hronia Neel. ‘The name of Raymond Christian, late of Company B, Nineteenth Regi- 

55 Hay pena eg = 755 —— C. Cochran. ment United States Infantry, Regular — and pay es 

S. 2951. Williamson S. Wright. S. 3624. James A. Sau baugh. pension at the rate of $12 Fie month. 

S. 2960, Paul F. Busch. S. 3638. Si The naine of George P. Thompson, late of N ral B, First Regiment 

S. 8112. Emer A. Robbins. S. 3643. Viola C. McConville. West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with n, and pay him a 

S. 3150. Michael H. Spaulding, S. 3655. Bertha Z. Smith. pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

8 3176. Benjamin Kelsey. S. 3671. Elizabeth W. Allen. The name of He: Sparman, late of Company G, Second Regiment 

S. 3229. Joseph A. Nolan. S. 3903. Elie Jones Quinby. Louisiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 

8. 7. F. Lamke, S. 4238. Joseph H, Cote. at the rate of $12 per month. 

8. . Robert F. Seawell S. 4469. Marta L. Dougherty. The name of Milford W. Oxley, late of U. S. S. Franklin, United States 

8. 7. Curt Seay. S. 4546. Eliza J. Salmon. Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 

S. 3323, John T. Krenek. per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr Hvones] is entitled to one hour by special order, and has 
„been waiting for some time. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I will have to yield to my 
friend from Colorado again, and then I will yield about two 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the omnibus pension bill, S. 5914, and ask its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
bill, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (. 5914) pung nsions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sallors. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to its present 
consideration? {After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
‘the provisions and limitations of the laws— 

The name of William Bell, late of- pany A, ‘Twenty-fourth Regi- 
vers United Pee 2 „War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
a e rate o 2 r . 

The name of Michael Lacey, late of Wag L, Thira Battalion 
Engineers, United States Army, ‘War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret mopse wiđow of George Rowsell, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
Jishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Odelon Vatcour, late of Seventy-elgitth Company, United 
. id oot ASIE 180 555 1 Establishment, and pay him a 
pension a e rate of $20 per wonth. > A 

The name of John E. Halaas, Jate of Company 1, Thirty-sixth Re; 
anent United States Valunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 pe: mon 

e name of Michael Urell, alias Charles Welsh, late of Company K, 
lar Bsteblishment, 


him a sion at toe rate of $20 per 5 
er Pih F Sie ot Troop E, Eleventh Regi- 
m 


ain, and pay ù 
a ponsion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Adesta I. dall, widow of Lucius H. Kendall, late 
colonel First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry. War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wilber Feaster, late of Company C, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Joseph T. Kling, te of Company G, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay ‘him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Minnie A. Curtis. widow of Lee A. Curtis, late of Battery 
B, Utah Volunteer Light Artillery, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 ge month. 3 

The name of Thomas E. Sims, late of rongan K, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, War with Pala and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The nume of Jennie G. George, widow of Charles P. George, late 
captain, Sixteenth Regiment United States datantry, and major, ‘United 

ates Army, retire Regular shment, and pay her a pen a 
the rate of $35 r month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and = 
e month additional on account of the minor child of said les P. 

zeorge until she reaches the of 16 years. 

The name of George A. Wilson, late of Battery C, Utah Volunteer 
Light 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month. 

The neme of Neng Lee, late of Company K, Second 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
of $12 per month. 

The unme of Mary S. Colborn, widow of. Robert G. Colborn, late of 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War -with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per mo and $2 
month additional on account of the minor child of said Robert G. Gal. 
born until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Edward Smith, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Martha L. Sternberg, widow of George M. Sternberg, 
late brigadier general.and Surgeon General United States Army, Regular 
Exstatilishment, and pay her a = at the rate of $100 per month in 
tieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Koehler, jate of Troop D, Seventh Kegiment United 
poppe Sarar War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Wiliam R. Claxton, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
New Jcrsey Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of TR por month. 

The name ef Dale C. Cook, Jate of Com 


t Oregon 
on at the rate 


ny C, Fortieth Regiment 
im a 


United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The name of John B. Lucas, late of Battery A, Missouri Volunteer 
sien 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Minnie Jeffers, widow of Le Roy Jeffers, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and #2 por month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of d Le Roy 
Jeffers until they reach the of 16 years. 

The name of Fonetta W. D. Scott, widow of Bernard O. Scott, late 
commander, United States Navy, pear Establishment, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of ve id month. 

The name of John McClintic, late of Company G, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Minnie Kinder, widow of Everett Kinder, late of Com- 
paar D. Thirty-üfth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
ne hundred and third Company, United States Coast Artillery, War 
with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 
per month additional on account of each of the minor children of the 
sald Everett Kinder until they reach the . 16 years. 

The name of William Meyers, late -of pany M, Twentieth Regi- 

ment United States Inf War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


‘antry, 

at The ogy 9 benh England, late of Company B, Ninth 

e name of Jose and, eo n 5 th Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer In — War with Spain, and fer him a A at 
3 of $12 per month. 

he name of George W. Mosier, late of Company C, Second Battalio 

Ninteenth Regiment United States infantry. die ar Establishment 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of tha’ 
he is now receiv. 

The mame of Reu Allred, late of Company A, Mormon Battalion, 
Towa Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay him a pension at the rato 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recel 2 

The name of Harry B. Helm, late of Compan; „One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan 15 War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of Fe per month, 

The name of George Rhode, late of Troop I, Second United States 
2 2 5 Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Margaret S. . of John W. Gemberling, 
late second Hentenant peer ery, Mt e hundred and seventy-secon 

rafted Militia 5 and dependent mother 

jegles, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment United 

try, War with „ and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

name of Jennie S. Gilman, widow of Forrest J. Gilman, late of 

Company M, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 

ont Par Sex A DONON at the rate of $12 per month and $2 month 

additional on account of each of the minor children of the said Forrest 

J. Gilman until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of William A. Bowen, late of Company E. Third Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, — pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Mary A. C. Kalgler, widow of William rey cpa late of 
War with Mexico, antl 


The name of Willie Hall. late of Company E, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Thomas Campbell, late of Battery L, First Regiment 

Establishment, and pay him a pension 


ng. 

dent mother of William fi. Carr, 
Company A, Thirty-third Regimen ich: Volunteer Infantry ; Alvin 
Carr, Company K, Thirtieth Regiment United States Infantry; and 
Philo V Carr, Company K, Thirtieth 1 United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Charles Groves, late of Company D, Seventh 2 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Newton H. Reed, late of -Co y M, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Oliver Bryant, late of Company F. Fifteenth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer sprees War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Horace A. Gerald, late of Company K. First Re; ent 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 month. 

he name of Sarah J. Lewis, widow of Samuel Lewis, late of Com- 
pany C, Mormen Battalion, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receivi 

The name of Jen Rody Chauncey, late of Company H, Seven 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a penn oes at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles M. Bradbury, late of Company G, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry. War with Spain, and pay him a —— 
sion at the rate of $24 fr month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Robert H. Cowan, late second lieutenant Company 
Second ae North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now 9 

The name of frene Blalock, widow of Vernon D, Blalock, late of Sixth 
Battery, United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month additional 
on account of the miner child of said Vernon D. Blalock until she 
reaches the age of 16 years. 


The name of Caroline Carr, d 
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The name of Joseph W. Carrier, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William B. Hanley, late of 2 F, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Peter F. Weasel, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment 
Tnited States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Kar! S. Newstrom, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer igh ki War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Ede, widow of Alfred L. Ede, late Heu- 
tenant (junior grade), United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a on at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving, and $2 per month additional on account of each of the 
minor children of said Alfred L. Ede until they reach the age of 16 


years. 

The name of Flora C. Plumb, widow of Charles F. Plumb, late of 
Company A, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War 
with Spain, and Abe ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret R. Thompson, widow of Richard E. Thompson, 
late colonel, Signal Corps, United States Army, R r Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per mon 

The name o 19 O'Hara Carnes, widow of John Carnes, late of 
Battery M, Seventh Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of sald John Carnes 
until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Grace W. Post, widow of Henry B. Post, late second 
lieutenant, 3 egiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Louden, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of mary. Loveland, widow of Leslie R. Loveland, late of 
Company H, 3 sig gr yarog 712 7 e 1 — 
an y her a pension a e rate o per mon 
additional on account of each of the minor children of said Leslie R. 
Loveland until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Maria A. Hastings, widow of Daniel M. Hastin; late 
of Capt. Walker's company, First R ent Texas Volunteer valrx. 
War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per mon 
in lieu of that she is now 3 : 

The name of Lilias E. 8 dow of John J. Knapp, late captain 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pénsion at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recei A 

The name of I S. Watkins, late hospital steward, Forty-ninth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Herndon, widow of Dabney Herndon, late 
assistant surgeon, United States Army, Florida Indian War, and pay 
on a vein at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The eine of Susan L. F. Rand, widow of Stephen Rand, late rear 
admiral, United States 8 retired, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 4 

The name of Loulse D. Finley, widow of Walter L. Finley, late 
colonel First Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishmen 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of tha 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan S. Stran, widow of Thomas V. Stran, late of 
Company A, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frank D. Haskell, late of Ordnance Detachment, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Helen A. Gibbs, 88 mother of Randolph H. 
Gibbs, late of U. 8. 8. Annapolis, United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now 5 

The name of Thomas J. McBride, late of Battery K, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Lapras War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 830 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


S. 74. William Bell. S. 5220. Mary A. Loveland. 

S. 408. Michael Lacey. S. 5241. Marle A. Hastings. 

S. 449. Margaret Rowsell. 8.5277. Lillas E. Knapp. 

S. 572. Odelon Valcour. S. 5278. Isaiah S. Watkins. 

S. 601. John E. Halaas. S. 2782. Minnie Kinder. 

S. 863. Michael Urell, alias Charles S. 2784. William Meyers. 
Welsh. S. 2788. Joseph England. 

S. 891. Thomas F. Lancaster. S. 2838. George W. Mosler. 

8.916. Adesta L. Kendall. S. 2871. Reuben Allred. 

S. 1149. Wilber easter. S. 2954. Henry B. Helm. 

S. 1150. Joseph T. Kling. S. 3313. George Rhode. 

S. 1208. Minnie A. Curtis. S. 8316. Margaret 8. Gemberling. 

8.1356. Thomas E. Sims. S. 3418. Jennie S. Gilman. 

S. 1418. Jennie G. George. S. 3701. William A. Bowen. 

S. 1421. George A. Wilson. 8.3712. Mary A. C. Kaigler. 

S. 1555. Henry 4 S. 3718. Willle Hall. 

S. 1600. Mary S. Colborn. S. 3992. Thomas Campbell. 

8.1709. Edward Smith. 4023. Caroline Carr. 

S. 1716. Martha L. Sternberg. S. 4081. Charles Groves. 

S. 1755. Henry Koehler. S. 4115. Newton II. Reed. 

S. 1818. William R. Claxton. S. 4183. Ollver Bryant. 

S. 1903. Dale C. Cook. S. 4235. Horace A. Gerald. 

8.1937. Raymond Christian. S. 4285. Sa J. Lewis. 

8. 2063. George P. Thompson, S. 4318. Jen 33 

S. 2196. Henry Sparman. S. 4335. Charles M. Bradbury. 

S. 2247. Milford W. Oxley. S. 4359. Robert II. Cowhn. 

8. 2269. John B. Lucas. S. 4433. Irene Blalock. 

S. 2563. Minnie Jeffers, S. 4001. Joseph W. Carrier. 

S. 2599. Fonetta W. D. Scott. S. 4653. Willam B. Hanley. 

8. 2017. John McClintic. S. 4741. Peter F. Weasel. 

S. 5104. Mary O'Hara Carnes, S. 4758. Karl S. Newstrom. 

S. 5177. Grace Pest. S. 4875. Margaret A. Ede. 

S. 5219. Edward Louden. 4996. Flora C. Plumb. 


S. 5089. r R. Thompson. R. 5429. Susan S, Stran. 
8.5279. A. Herndon. 8. 5430. Frank D. Haskell, 
8 L. F. Rand. S. 5446. Helen A. Gibbs. 


. 5333. Susan X 
S. 5359. Louise D. Finley. S. 5505. Thomas J. McBride. 


The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 
Page 1, strike ovt lines 6 to 8, inclusive (William Bell). 
Page 2, strike out lines 5 to 8 inclusive (Odelon Valcour). 
Page 3, strike out lines 16 to 22, inclusive (Jennie G- George). 
8, Une 25, strike out “24" and insert “12” 1 9 9 A. 
Wilso 1 
Lee). 
$50" Airis L. 


n). 
Page 4, line 3, insert dollar mark before “12” (Hen 


mien 4, line 16, strike out “$100” and insert 

Stern rg); 
Page 4, line 20, strike out 18“ and insert “12” (H Koehler). 
Page 4, strike out lines 21 to 24, inclusive (William B. Ciaxton). 


Page 5, strike out lines 23, 24, and 25, and on page lines 1, 2 
and ca (Minnie 8 ne tg eS oe 
Page 6, line 6, strike out “30" and insert “12” (Fonetta W. D. 


cott). 

11 7815) 6, lire 22, strike out “$16” and insert “$12” (William 
ers). 
age 7, line 4, strike out “$30” and insert 524 (George W. 


Mosier). 
Page 8, line 25, strike out “$20” and insert “$12” (Caroline 


arr). 
Page 9, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, inclusive (Charles Groves). 
Page 11, line 4, strike out “$50” and insert “ $30” (Margaret A. 


e). 

Page 11, strike out lines 8 to 11, inclusive (Flora C. Plumb). 

Page 11, strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive (Margaret R. Thomp- 
son). 
ere 11, strike out lines 16 to 21, inclusive (Mary O'Hara Carnes), 

Page 12, strike out lines 4 to 9, inclusive (Mary A. Loveland). 

Page 12, strike out lines 15 to i8, inclusive (Lilias E. Knapp). 
8 = 13, line 4, strike out “$50” and insert 530 (Susan L. F. 

and). 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Krarixd, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Hveues] is recognized for one hour. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the Congress authorized, and under that authorization the 
President appointed a commission to consider the question of 
vocational education. That commission was in session for three 
months. They had numerous and varied hearings. They made 
a report to this House, and a bill was suggested by it. The 
bill was introduced in the House and referred to the Committee 
on Education. The committee considered that bill and the sub- 
ject of vocational education for four or five months, and after 
having given it most thorough consideration they reported out 
that bill unanimously. One of the special regrets I have is that 
it will be impossible to pass that bill at this session of Congress, 
but it will be the endeavor of the committee, and my endeavor 
as its chairman, to present that bill to this House early in De- 
cember, and I hope and believe it will be passed. ‘ 

THE CASE STATED. 


There is a tremendous wastage of youth in the United States. 
With very few exceptions it may be said that American boys 
and girls leave school at 14 years of age, or earlier, and go to 
work. At least 2,000,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 16 are working for wages in this country. They are un- 
skilled at that age and unfit for responsibility. Each year 
1,000,000 young people are required simply to maintain the ranks 
of our working population. 7 

There are 24,000,000 persons 18 years of age and over in this 
country engaged in farming, mining, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical pursuits, trade, and transportation. Of the 14,250,000 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits not 1 per 
cent have had, or at the present time have, any chance to 
secure adequate industrial training. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS NEEDED TO PREVENT WASTE OF HUMAN LABOR. 


. We are among the world’s great industrial peoples, striving 
mightily for qur place in the commercial sun. We need that 
place to keep our workmen employed and their families happy, 
but we omit a necessary thing to win and hold the position for 
which we strive. We train the physician for his job, the law- 
yer for his profession, and we teach the veterinary how to care 
for the horse. With exceptions, excellent indeed, but all too 
rare, we are letting the city boy and the mechanic’s son go it 
alone. We are so busy with winning our way, so concerned with 
our own National, State, and local affairs that a great problem 
like the wasting of our youth has been almost untouched. 
Hence it has come to be that the early years of a young 
mechanics’ life are often wasted in learning how to earn 
his living after he has reached the time of life when it is his 
desire and duty to earn that living. Here is a weakness and a 
waste that may well alter the place of the United States in the 
commercial and industrial world. 
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The American people have hardly begun the work of provid- 
ing for the practical education of these millions of our wage- 
workers. In this whole country there are fewer trade schools 
than are to be found in the now unfortunate little German 
kingdom of Bavaria, with a population not much greater than 
that of New York City. There were at the outbreak of the 
war more workers being trained at public expense in the city 
of Munich alone than in all the larger cities of the United 
States, representing a population of more than 12,000,000. It 
is substantially true that practically every German citizen who 
could profit by it may receive vocational training for his life 
work in the schools and classes supported out of the public 
treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not entirely familiar with the pro- 
visions of the gentleman's bill, and I know they are at his 
finger’s end. Will the gentleman state just what his bill, in a 
general way, provides—the one which has been reported? 

Mr. HUGHES. If the gentleman will wait, I will get to that 
in a few minutes, and I will be very glad to get to it. 

To provide in our educational system some opportunity for 
our workers to improve their efficiency and thereby better 
their own and the communities’ well-being is a social obliga- 
tion which can not be avoided with impunity. But, disregard- 
ing for the moment this obligation, even to replace the annual 
mortality and superannuation of our great army of workers, 
each year 1,000,000 young people are required simply to main- 
tain the ranks of our working population. Therefore, the im- 
mediate problem of vocational education is the problem of 
equipping for the successful pursuit of some useful trade or 
occupation the youths who go to work at the rate of more than 
1,000,000 a year. 

If we assume that a system of vocational education pursued 
through years of the past would have increased the wage- 
earning capacity of each of these to the extent of 10 cents a 
day; this would have made an increase of wages for the group 
$2,500,000 a day or $750,000,000 a year with all that this would 
mean to the wealth and life of the Nation. [Applause.] This 
is a very moderate estimate and the facts would probably show 
a difference between the earning power of the vocationally 
trained and the vocationally untrained of 25 cents a day. This 
would indicate a waste of wages through lack of training 
amounting to $6,250,000 every day, or $1,875,000,000 for the 
year, [Applause.] That is difficult for us to conceive and be- 
lieve, but these figures are true. 

Vocational training is required to conserve and develop our 
natural resources. These resources are decreasing: Successful 
competition with foreign countries in the future will depend 
upon our ability to “sell more brains and less raw matertal.“ 
[Applause.] 

Despite the fact that the average intelligence is very high 
here, in this country perhaps higher than elsewhere in the 
world, we have begun to lower it, because our present system 
of universal education takes insufficient heed of the youth who 
goes to work. Large-scale production, the extreme division of 
the labor and the “ all-conquering march of the machine.“ have 
practically driven out the apprentice system which, in a simpler 
age, taught the young not only details, but complete crafts. So, 
for the training which the trades themselves once furnished 
we now must substitute school training. 

The returns of the old trade, technical, and apprenticeship 
school showed that the wage-earning power of their graduates 
steadily increased in direct ratio with their learning. This mind 
development is wealth creation, as certain as mine development. 
We must remember this, and we have not been doing so. 

The increased demand for trained workers is an irresistible 
urge toward vocational training. The supply is relatively di- 
minishing with the constantly increasing demand upon our in- 
dustries for more and better goods. The European war and its 
disastrous results will be certain to emphasize this situation. 

The unexampled prosperity of the American manufacturer has 
been in days past due, first, to the abundance and cheapness of 
the raw material which he has found at hand; second, to the 
inventive genius of the American people; third, to the presence 
in the American brain of organizing ability leading to produc- 
tion on a large scale; and, fourth, to the presence in this country 
of a great body of cheap foreign labor of the first generation, 
working its way upward to civic and industrial worth. 

The opening of new foreign sources of supply and the deple- 
tion of our own stock of virgin raw material, the deterioration 
in the quality of cheap labor coming to us from Europe, both 
tend to make action imperative to our welfare. In proportion as 
our natural resources fail, we must increase the efficiency of 
human labor in the shop as well as on the farm. 


TRAINED INTELLIGENCE NEEDED. 


Only trained intelligence can conserve our mines, our forests, 
and our water powers; only trained intelligence can restore to 
our depleted land its old fertility [applause]; only trained in- 
telligence can make it possible for us to maintain our higher 
standard of living for workers, and yet successfully compete 
with the workshops in lands where lower standards prevail. 

The greatest resource of any nation is the undeveloped skill 
and vocational possibilities of its population. We must work 
this as industriously as we have worked our water power, our 
mines, our fields. Vocational training is especially needed to 
prevent waste of human labor, which is the most destructive 
form of extravagance of which a nation can be guilty. 

The conservation and full utilization of our natural resources 
can be accomplished only in proportion as we train those who 
handle them. Publie discussion and legislative fiat must be 
supplemented by an agricultural education which will teach the 
farmer how to make the soil yield an abundance and at the same 
time leave it rejuvenated, and by an industrial education which 
will teach our wurkers in shops and factories how to use ma- 
terial without waste and how to turn the products of our forests 
and our mines into articles of higher and still higher value. 
THE SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL NEED FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IS EQUALLY 

URGENT, 

Different tastes and abilities and equal opportunities to al? 
to prepare for their life work, equality of opportunity in our 
present system of education, is not afforded to the mass of our 
children. While our schools are opened freely to every child. 
their aims and purposes are such that a majority of the children 
are unable to take advantage of them beyond a certain grade, 
and hence do not secure at public expense a preparation for 
their work in life. Although here and there we see the begin- 
nings of change, it is still true that the schools: are largely 
planned for the few who prepare for college rather than for the 
large number who go into industry. : 

The commission appointed to study this subject found that 
only half of the children who enter the city elementary schools 
of the country remain to the final elementary grade, and only 
one in ten reaches the final year of high school. On the average, 
10 per cent of the children have left school at the age of 13; 40 
per cent left by the time they are 14; 70 per cent by the time 
they are 15; and 85 per cent by the time they are 16 years of 
age. On the average, the schools carry their pupils as far as 
the fifth grade, but in some cities great numbers leave below 
that grade. 

If we assume that all children should have a minimum school 
training equivalent to the eight grades of the elementary school, 
we must acknowledge that the schools now furnish this minimum 
to less than half the children who enter them. The rest leave 
school with inadequate general education and with no special 
training to fit them for work. Vocational courses are therefore 
needed to attract and hold in school pupils who now leave be- 
cause they are unable to obtain suitable preparation for useful 
employment. For such pupils the vocational courses also offer 
the only opportunity which the schools have to give further 
training in citizenship. 

Our existing scheme of education presupposes leisure to ac- 
quire academic culture or to prepare for leadership in the pro- 
fessions. Vocational culture and training for leadership in in- 
dustry is equally important, and these can come only when edu- 
cation is broadened to meet the needs of all the children, so that 
each and every one may have a chance to develop in accordance 
with his or her capacity and be prepared to render to society 
the particular service of which he or she is capable. 

Vocational training is needed for its indirect but positive effect 
on the aims and methods of general education, by introducing 
into our educational system the aim of utility to take its place 
in dignity by the side of culture, and to connect education with 
life by making it purposeful and useful. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes, sir; gladly. 

Mr. MANN. Like the other Members of the House, I have 
been very much interested in what the gentleman’ has said 
so far in his speech and will be in the rest of it. The subject 
of vocational education I think is one of the most important 
subjects before the American people to-day, or, for that matter, 
before the peoples of the world, but particularly with us. We 
are going to be in competition with other nations, where they do 
better than we about instructing their youth in the vocations. 
The gentleman is chairman of the committee and has given a 
great deal of study to this subject. I think the most valuable 
study that has been given in this country has been given by our 
distinguished friend from Georgia [applause] to this subject, 
and he has reported a bill into this House. I think I asked 
upon one occasion that the bill be passed over—if I did not I 
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had intended to do so when it was reached on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar—because I thought the bill ought to be very 
carefully considered when we are entering upon so broad a 
domain, and if there is any man in this House who knows the 
subject it is our distinguished friend from Georgia, and if there 
is any man in this House who has influence on the subject in 
the House it is our distinguished friend from Georgia. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Of course, it is none of my business about the polities in his 
district or State, but if his district wants to do a service to the 
American people it will give him an opportunity to largely dis- 
pose of the subject of vocational education in this SORA. by 
keeping him in the Congress. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I assure the House that I ean 
not find words to express my gratitude for the kindly expres- 
sions of my distinguished friend who has just made these 
remarks so complimentary to myself. I hope to God I may 
continue to deserve them. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Without wishing to interrupt the gentleman fur- 
ther, I want to say, if I may be permitted, that what I said is 
what I feel, and is the unanimous sentiment of everybody on 
both sides of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
I want to say that the gentleman from Georgia has made a pro- 
found impression upon me in discussing this question of train- 
ing the youth of the country in the work of scientific and inten- 
sive farming, and I know of no man in this House who has been 
more industriously engaged in behalf of the agricultural classes 
than has my good friend from Georgia. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES. Of course, I am always a little weak when 
you speak of agriculture, my chosen profession. God knows I 
love it. [Applause.] I have devoted all my life to agriculture, 
and expect to continue it until I die. I thank the gentleman 
most kindly for his consideration. 

The mission of vocational education is not only to provide 
definite training in the technique of the various occupations, but 
to relate that training closely to the sciences, mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and literature which are useful to the man and 
woman as a worker and a citizen. Under such instruction the 
student worker becomes familiar with the laws of health and 
with his rights and obligations as a worker and a citizen in 
relation to his employer, his fellow employees, his family, the 
community, the State, and the Nation. By thus relating educa- 
tion closely to the world’s experience it becomes purposeful and 
useful and enables the worker to see the significance of, to use, 
and to interpret in terms of his own experience the knowledge 
and culture which the race has accumulated. Such education 
is at least entitled to a place in dignity by the side of the more 
formal and literary culture now given by the schools. 

Vocational education is needed for its social value. It ad- 
vances the time for the full earning power in mechanical and 
other trades by nearly or quite 10 years. This means the abil- 
ity to save earlier in life; therefore the earlier establishment 
of homes and on a more secure basis. Furthermore, it means 
adding about one-third to the life period of full earning power. 

Vocational education is a wise business investment. In the 
last analysis expenditure of money for vocational education is 
a wise business investment, which will yield larger returns, not 
only in educational und social betterment but in money itself, 
than a similar amount spent for almost any other purpose. It 
is recognized that boys and girls can not be valued in terms of 
dollars and cents, save as these represent returns in social well- 
being both to themselves and to society. 

National grants are justified by the national character of the 
problem, for it concerns all the people and is of nation-wide inter- 
est and importance. 

Vocational education as at present contemplated is peculiarly 
a national problem. It is beneficial to the entire community, 
since it has to do with the happiness and productive powers of 
the producers in the country. Nothing is of more vital importance 
to the community as a whole than to serve the full talents and 
capacities of its future citizens. This vocational education seeks 
to do. The problem is so extensive that it can not properly be 
worked out unless undertaken by the Nation as a whole. It 
should also be pointed out that such a problem as vocational 
education will never be enthusiastically and fundamentally 
taken up by local communities, because school workers rarely 
stay in the community where they are educated, but go to other 
communities and States to find a better market for their labor 
and skill. The problem should not only be made a national 
one but should be undertaken in a way that would give perma- 
nent results, 


It is the duty of the National Goyernment, in so far as it does 
not interfere with the constitutional rights of the States, to 
promote the general welfare.” National efficiency is the sum 
total of efficiency of all individual citizens and the national 
wealth is the sum of their wealth-producing capacity. While, 
therefore, our national prosperity in the past has been based 
largely upon the exploitation of our national resources, in the 
future it must be based more and more upon the development, 
through vocational education, of our national resource of human 
labor. In the markets of the world we compete, not as indi- 
viduals but as a unit against other nations as units. This makes 
the protection of our raw material and of our productive skill 
and human labor a national problem, and unquestionably intro- 
duces a national element into vocational education, making the 
right preparation of the farmer and the mechanic of vital con- 
cern to the Nation as a whole. On national grounds, therefore, 
Federal aid for vocational education becomes necessary, and 
unless it is undertaken as a national duty, the national welfare, 
which is a time-honored provision of the Constitution, is at stake. 

Since the founding of the Government Congress has passed, 
in all, more than 42 acts which conferred directly upon all the 
States, or upon specific States, usually at the time of their 
admission to the Union, national grants of either land or money 
to be expended for the benefit of education. 

Abundant precedent for national grants to education is found 
in the grants given under the Morrill, Nelson, Hatch, and Smith- 
Lever Acts to colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. Prob- 
ably no aid given by the National Government for education has 
ever proved so fruitful as have these grants. New and vigorous 
eolleges have been created, small and feeble State institutions 
have been awakened into new life, the agricultural and engineer- 
ing professions have been developed, and the States have been 
stimulated to make large and rapidly increasing appropriations 
to these colleges and to their State universities. 

The problem is pressing. The opportunity for highly skilled 
labor in all its forms was never what it is to-day. The nations 
of the world reach out to the United States and we to them. Our 
ability to seize this opportunity depends in large measure upon 
an abundant supply of highly skilled artisans in every line. The 
urgency is such that the States and cities can not meet it if 
they would. The Nation must help if it is to be done in time. 

Only 9 of the 48 States have established State systems for 
vocational education, and these systems are not as yet reaching 
even 1 per cent of the workers who need training. These 
States are New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, California, Nebraska, and Massachusetts. 

While the task confronting us is difficult and stupendous it 
can be overcome and will be overcome just in proportion as we 
work at it. Germany has done much, but her experience has 
for us only suggestion, never precedent and rule. By beginning 
now, under the stimulus of national encouragement, we shall 
learn by experiment and study how to meet the varied and 
complex demands of industry, due to peculiar social, economic, 
industrial, educational, and administrative conditions in each 
State and locality. 

Vocational education is further justified by the interstate 
character of the problem, due to the interstate character of our 
industries and the national character of State business and In- 
dustrial life. Because of its extreme mobility labor, particu- 
larly that which is skilled and is therefore in great demand, has 
taken on a national character. A man may be born in In- 
diana, trained a worker in Massachusetts, and spend his days 
as a machinist in California. A State can not be expected to 
devote large sums from her public revenues to the making of 
good workmen for the benefit of other States. Only out of a 
common fund like the National Treasury can the burden. be 
equalized and adjusted so that each State may in justice be 
expected to meet the obligation resting upon its schools. 

Industries are so interrelated that every State is interested 
commercially in the quality of workmanship in every other 
State. Cotton is grown in Georgia, woven into cloth in Rhode 
Island, and consumed in Iowa. Iron is rolled in Pennsylvania 
or Alabama, made into plows in Wisconsin, and used in Oregon. 
The widespread distribution of many large-scale industries is 
such that State lines must be disregarded when we think of 
the places and problems involved, not only in the making and 
selling of products but also in the education and employment of 
labor. 

WHAT THE BILL FOR NATIONAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROVIDES. 

The bill provides: 

1. National grants to be given to the States for stimulating 
vocational education in agriculture and in the trades and in- 
dustries. 
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The term “agricultural education,” as used in this bill, in- 
cludes education for the farm home as well as for that farm 
itself. Hence, home economics, so far as it relates to the 
farm home, is included in the grant for instruction in agri- 
culture. 

2. The grants to be given are in two forms: 

a. For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and in- 
dustrial, and home economies subjects. 

b. For the paying of part of the salaries of teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of agricultural subjects, and of teachers 
of trade and industrial subjects. 

3. Appropriations are to be made to a Federal board for 
making studies and investigations which shall be of use in 
vocational schools. These studies cover the subjects of agri- 
culture and home economics, trades and industries, commerce 
and commercial processes, and methods of teaching and courses 
of study for such subjects. 


KINDS OF SCHOOLS TO BE AIDED BY NATIONAL GRANTS. 


The schools to be aided in part by the National Government 
must be 

1. Schools supported and controlled by the public. 

2. The instruction given in them must be of less than college 
grade. 

8. They should be designed to prepare boys and girls over 

14 years of age for useful or profitable employment in agri- 
culture, in the trades and industries, and in home economics. 

4. The schools should be of three types in order to meet a 
variety of needs: 

(a) All-day schools in which practically half of the time 
should be given to actual practice for a vocation on a useful or 
productive basis. 

(b) Part-time schools for young workers over 14 years of age 
which should extend either their vocational knowledge or give 
preparation for entrance to a vocation or extend the general 
civic or vocational intelligence of the pupils. 

(e) Evening schools to extend the vocational knowledge for 
mature workers over 16 years of age. 

All costs of maintenance, including the cost of buildings, 
lands, or equipment other than the salaries of teachers, are to 
be borne by the State and local communities. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


A Federal board is to be created to administer and to co- 
operate with the States in promoting vocational education and 
for studies, investigations, and reports to aid the States in es- 
tablishing and administering vocational schools. 

The States shall designate or create State boards through 
whom the National Government will deal. The State board is 
required to submit its plans for using the fund to the Federal 
board, which will approve such plans when it finds them to be 
in conformity with the purposes and provisions of the act ap- 
propriating the grants. In this way the contractual relation 
between the State and Federal Governments is recognized and 
put into effect. The State, as the resident partner, conducts 
and supervises the business, and the Federal Government, as 
the nonresident partner, approves the plan of action as a con- 
dition of Federal aid. 


CONDITIONS FOR PROPER SAFEGUARDING OF EXPENDITURES. 


1. For each dollar received from the Government the State 
shall expend an equal amount for the same purpose, besides 
meeting all costs of plant, equipment, and maintenance. 

2. The controlling purpose of all such education must be to 
“fit for useful employment.” It must be less than college 
grade, and designed to meet the needs of persons over 14 years 
of age who have entered upon trade, industrial, farming, or 
home-making pursuits. 

8. The schools aided in part by the National Government 
must be supported and controlled by the public. 

4, Before money for training teachers can be received, each 
State must show that such training will be given only to per- 
sons who have had adequate vocational experience in the line 
of work which they are preparing to teach. 

5. To administer these funds in the States, each legislature 
is required to designate or create a State board of not fewer 
than three members. The existing State board of education 
may be so designated. Thus each State will have its own board 
and study its local needs, being free to develop its own plans 
and always taking the initiative in the movement. 

Summarizing its provisions, the bill extends to the States 
the help of the Government in establishing vocational education 
and in training persons to teach. This is to be done by grants 
of money and by the establishment of a Federal board for 
vocational education to work with and through the States in 
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starting this form of education. The purpose of the proposed 
law is not to enable the Federal Government to enter the 
educational field and establish schools but to extend such aid 
as will stimulate the different States of the Union to develop 
the work themselves. In effect, the bill proposes to extend to 
the boy and girl of less than college grade opportunities for 
training in the vocations which our young people are entering 
at the rate of more than 1,000,000 a year, 

So here we haye the United States coming forward with what, 
at least, is the most ambitious plan for educational advance 
likely to be carried out anywhere in the world during the imme- 
diate future. While Europe is killing off its trained workers 
We are preparing to train ours. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I am a member of the com- 
mittee and know, perhaps, better than others do who are not 
members of the committee what has been done by the chairman 
of the committee in the study of this great subject of industrial 
education. The chairman of the committee has been not only 
assiduous in his work but he has been so wise, Mr. Chairman, 
in management of the affairs that there has never been the 
slightest friction in the committee. They have all worked to- 
gether harmoniously for the purpose of securing the very best 
class of legislation. [Applause.] 

There have been some differences of opinion in the committee. 
Sometimes the committee has not agreed with the chairman in 
his views, but he has taken such a broad view of this whole 
matter that I am very sure the bill which is now submitted has 
his approval, and that means a very great deal in the estimate 
of those who know him best, because he knows better than any- 
body else what is needed, and he knows best what can be prac- 
tically obtained, and that is almost equally important. I am 
very glad, indeed, to say that the service which he has rendered 
to the country in the preparation of this legislation for sub- 
mission to Congress, both as a member of the commission which 
first formulated this regulation and then as chairman of the 
committee which has perfected it, as we believe, and presented 
it to the House, has been such as to entitle him to a debt of 
gratitude from the entire country. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman sincerely, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
is recognized. 

RURAL CREDITS AND OTHER DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, many of my constituents are 
asking for information on the subject of the recently passed 
Federal land-loan act, and I take this opportunity to give them 
the information desired. I have compiled for them an analysis 
of the new law and will add a few thoughts on the achievements 
of the Democratic administration. 

FARM LOANS BOARD. 


The rural-credits law contemplates a farm-loan board of five 
members, four of whom are to be appointed by the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury being a member ex officio. The ex- 
penses of this board will be paid by the Government, and its 
office is to be in Washington. It will have supervision over the 
rural-credits system much the same as the Federal Reserve 
Board has supervision over the 12 reserve banks of the United 
States. The country will be divided into 12 districts, in each 
of which will be established a Federal land bank authorized to 
make long-term loans on farms. Each bank is to have a capital 
stock of $750,000. This stock may be subscribed for by the 
public within 30 days; if not, it is to be subscribed for by the 
United States Government. 

FEDERAL AID TO THE BANKS. 


The sum of $9,000,000 is appropriated for the use of the land 
banks provided for by this system. This money is finally repaid 
to the Government without interest. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to deposit as much as $500,000 in any land 
bank so that its operation may not be crippled for lack of 
abundant means. For the purpose of making the bonds and 
mortgages issued by the land banks attractive to investors 
these securities are exempted from all Federal, State, and 
municipal taxation. It would be better for the farmer if these 
bonds bear a small rate of interest, the smaller the better, as it 
is provided that these land banks shall lend money to the 
farmer at a rate of interest not to exceed 1 per cent more than 
the interest paid on the bonds, this 1 per cent being allowed for 
the expenses of the bank, and in no case shall a farmer be re- 
quired to pay more than 6 per cent interest. 

As I stated in a speech on June 27, the farmers of the coun- 
try have been paying interest rates averaging 82 per cent, 
totaling $500,000,000 annually. This rate of interest is greater 
than the farmers can afford to pay. Hence it is important that 
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the interest rate be lowered, and this is accomplished by the act 
in question. 


SUBJECT OF LOANS. 


The right to make loans by a Federal bank is prescribed as 
follows: 
1. To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural pur- 


poses. 

2. To provide for the purchase of equipment and live stock 
necessnry for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm. 

3. To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands. $ 

4. To pay off the indebtedness of the owner of land mortgage 
existing at the time of the organization of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation. 

The Federal land bank under this act is permitted to loan 
50 per cent of the value of the land mortgnged and 20 per cent 
of the value of the improvements situated thereon. 

A loan can be made for not less than 5 nor more than 40 
years. To avail yourself of the provisions of this act you must 
be a farmer at the time you berrow or shortly become engaged 
in the cultivation of the farm that is mortgaged. When the 
subscription to the stock in any Federal land bank has reached 
the sum of $100,000 the officers and directors of said bank shall 
be chosen by the national farm-loan association and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, as follows: Six of said directors 
shall be known as loeal directors and shall be selected by 
and be representative of the national farm-loan association, 
and the remaining three directors shall be known as district 
directors, and are appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and represent the public interest. In other words, each Fed- 
eral land bank will be controlled by nine directors, each hold- 
ing oflice for a term of three years. When the subscription 
reaches $100,000 the borrowers who own the stock in the bank 
will control the same. 

FARM-LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


In order to secure a loan a farmer must be. a member of the 
national farm-loan association. These associations are local 
and are composed of not less than 10 members, all of whom 
must be borrowers. Each association elects a president, vice 
president, secretary-treasurer, and a loan committee of three, 
none of whom shall receive a salary except the secretary- 
treasurer, who acts as the business manager. When an appli- 


cation for a charter for a local association is filed with the 


district land bank an examiner is sent to the locality to ap- 
praise the lands represented by the application, and if the lands 
are found eligible for loans the charter is granted. These asso- 
ciations ure organized to solicit loans, pass upon the character 
of the applicant for the loan, and to make a final appraisement 
of the lands which the applicant offers as security. 


« HOW LOANS ARE MADE, 


The borrower is required to make application for membership 
in the association. His application must be accompanied by 
subscription for stock in the association to the amount of 5 per 
cent of fhe amount he wishes to borrow. If he desires to bor- 
row $1,000 he must subscribe for ten $5 shares, or $50 worth. 
When the loan is paid this stock money is refunded to the 
farmer. The stock purchased need not be for cash, but the 
amount may be carried in the loan. The borrower's applica- 
tion is forwarded to the district land bank, together with the 
stock subscription. The land is appraised and the title investi- 
gated by the land bank, and if it is found satisfactory the loan 
is made and the money is sent to the secretary-treasurer of the 
local association for the borrower. All payments of principal 
and interest are made to the local secretary-treasurer. 


AMOUNT LOANED, DATE OF MATURITY, AXD INTEREST RATE. 


The farmer can borrow 50 per cent of the value of his lands 
unt an additional 20 per cent of the value of his improvements. 


BORROWERS LIABILITY. 


One borrower is not liable for the debts of other borrowers 
in his association, but each member is liable for 5 per cent of 
the capital stock subscribed for by him and an additional 5 
per cent on this stock, so if the Federal land bank should fail 
the borrower would only be responsible for the unpaid balance 
on his loan and 10 per cent of the original face value of his 
loan. In the case of the failure of the land bank, the loss to 
the borrower would not exceed the amount he now pays the 
local agent for procuring a loan for him. 


HOW LOANS ARE PAID. 


When the borrower pays his interest each year he can alse 
pay an additional sum to be applied on the principal. This is 


known as the amortization plan. For instance, if a man pro- 


cures a loan of $1,000 for 20 years at 5 per cent, the same can 
be paid according to the table that follows: 


Amortization table. 
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Annual periods. 
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The following table gives the figures for the payment of a 
loan of $1,000 for 36 years at 6 per cent interest: 


Annual periods. 


| pal still 

unpaid. 
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GENERAL STOCK LAND BANKS. 


The law also authorizes individuals to organize general stock 
companies for the purpose of making farm loans. The banks 
are to be organized with the capital of private individuals, and 
the Government does not contribute to the capital stock of 
these banks. Each bank must have at least $250,000 worth 
of capital stock. These banks may issue bonds on mortgages 
the same as Federal land banks, and their interest charge is 
limited to 6 per cent. It will require several months for the 
Government to organize and put in operation the machinery 
necessary to make these loans. 

WHAT THE PRESENT CONGRESS HAS DONE. 

Besides passing the rural-credits act, this Congress has passed 
a good-roads bill providing for the following annual payments 
for good roads: 
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The States will have to make available an equal amount or 
its equivalent, so that the amount of money to be expended 
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upon highways throughout the country in the next five years 
will amount to $150,000,000. The Republican Party has been 
in power almost continuously since the Civil War and has 
iever given the farmers either rural-credits legislation or good- 
roads legislation. The Democratic Party has given to the 
country the income-tax law, statehood for New Mexico and 
Arizona, election of Senators by direct vote of the people. It 
has abrogated boss rule in the House; it has provided for the 
publicity of campaign expenses; it has given us the Federal 
Trade Commission law, the war-risk insurance law. This 
administration has enacted the Clayton antitrust law, the 
Underwood tariff law, the Federal reserve law, and it has 
given beneficial labor legislation for America’s tollers, the 
eight-hour day, the Children’s Bureau, the child-labor bill, 
safety of railway employees, Bureau of Labor Safety, work- 
men’s compensation law, the seamen’s law, the anti-injunction 
law. The House during this Congress has passed bills to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products, the immigration bill, a ware- 
house bill, grain-grades bill, a ship-purchase bill, conservation 
bills, the flood-control bill. 

It has been a Congress of achievements, especially in the inter- 
est of the farmers and the laborers of the country. The country 
has never been so prosperous as it is to-day because of Demo- 
cratic policies and performances. The Republican Party makes 
promises, but does not fulfill the same. The Democratic Party 
made promises and has delivered more than it promised. The 
average price of wheat under Roosevelt was 78 cents per bushel; 
under Taft, 874 cents per bushel; and the present price is 991 
cents per bushel. The average price of corn under Roosevelt 
was 45 cents per bushel; under Taft; 54 cents per bushel; and 
the present price is 711 cents per bushel. The average price of 
oats under Roosevelt was 35 cents per bushel; under Taft, 37 
cents per bushel; and the present price is 89% cents per bushel. 
The average price of cattle under Roosevelt was $8.22; under 
Taft, $9.73; and the present price is $11.30. The average price 
of horses under Roosevelt was $184; under Taft, $202; and the 
present price is $205. The price of hogs under Roosevelt was 
$7.23; under Taft, $9.88; and the present price is $9.85. 


PROSPERITY IS GENERAL, 


The total resources of the national banks of the country on 
March 1, 1916, were $13,830,000,000, which exceeds by $370,- 
000,000 the greatest resources ever recorded in the history of the 
United States. In New England, under the Wilson administra- 
tion, the bank deposits have been increased 81 per cent. The 
bank deposits of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkansas have 
increased during the same period 42 per cent. 

The Republicans claim that much of this prosperity is due to 
the war in Europe. Some of it is due to that fact, but more 
is due to the fact that under the Wilson administration every- 
body has had a square deal—the people have had their day in 
legislative court—and every effort has been made honestly to 
serve all the people. The Republican Party brought about pros- 
perity in spots; the Democratic Party has brought about pros- 
perity in every nook and corner of the land. And let me stress 
the important fact that the President and this Congress kept 
the country out of war. On this record the Democratic Party, 
the oldest and yet the youngest and most progressive party in 
the country, can with confidence go to the people for justification 
and indorsement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. GARNER). 
from Texas [Mr. StaypEen] is recognized for 40 minutes. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD, 


Mr, SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may not too 
greatly tax the patience of the House, I shall ask permission 
to print in the Recorp some data furnished me by one of the 
departments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
as indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, during the War with Spain 18 
years ago the country was painfully shocked when word came 
from Porto Rico that the Army was being fed on meat that was 
unfit for consumption. It was charged that putrid or “ em- 
balmed“ beef was being served to the country’s military 
servants, 

There was a great scandal, and instantly the strongest of all 
powers—public opinion—demanded an investigation. The in- 
vestigation was made, the deplorable truth ascertained, and the 
remedy applied. 

That incident passed into history. I believe that it had an 
influence for good, for the conditions of 1898 can never be dupli- 
cated. Since then we have developed a system of inspection of 
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all the food furnished to the Army and much of that consumed 
by citizens, and the horrors of 1898 are now impossible. 

But the fact that there exists no reason now for criticism of 
the supply corps of the Army has not prevented some partisan 
newspapers and scandal mongers from assaulting the adminis- 
trative officers of the War Department. A desperate but futile 
effort is being made to discredit capable officers and to show 
unfitness where a high degree of efficiency exists. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that a considerable army has been 
moved from far away parts of the Union to the Mexican border 
without hitch and with all the dispatch the occasion required. 
These troops were moved in safety and comfort even if Pullman 
berths and 9-foot linen sheets could not be supplied to all the 
men. 

There was complete and satisfactory cooperation between the 
railways and the military. One hundred and two thousand 
National Guardsmen were taken from places as remote as 
Massachusetts and Connecticut to the Mexican border with only 
one minor accident. Three members of a Minnesota battery were 
hurt, two very slightly, and one seriously but not dangerously. 

I have been advised by an officer at the War Department that 
the railway service was wonderfully efficient. Indeed, he said 
that it could not have been bettered, even from the military 
viewpoint, unless the country, its commerce, and its citizens had 
been completely subordinated to the Army. I need not say that 
if that had been attempted there would have been a roar of 
indignation that no officer, civil or military, could have stood 
against. 

We now have an army on the border and across the inter- 
national boundary so well prepared for any prospective duty 
that no citizen need give himself the slightest uneasiness as to 
what will happen. 

Of course, they are not all veterans, not all regulars, but they 
are both in comparison with any enemy they are apt to meet. 
In equipment, discipline, and other military essentials they are 
completely ready for such tasks as may be assigned them. 

As to numbers—but, mind you, I only speak an opinion 
now—lI believe they exceed all the armies of all the factions in 
Mexico at any one time since the outbreak of civil war in 
that country in December, 1910. With the cooperation of the 
Navy and Marine Corps we have force enough on the border 
to smother Mexico without much sacrifice and without a call 
for reenforcements. Of course, if we should be called on to 
garrison a country with neary 800,000 square miles of territory, 
to suppress guerrillas and maintain order for an indefinite time, 
another problem would have to be solved. 

But, Mr. Speaker, all of us hope that there will be no conflict 
with Mexico, and it begins to appear that there will be none. 
Every good citizen hopes that the President will succeed in his 
efforts to keep us out of war, and that order will soon be re- 
established in Mexico. I am convinced that only an unimpor- 
tant part of the people want war, and I am also convinced that 
those who do want it will furnish very few recruits for the 
service if it should come. 

It is much to be regretted that a show of force, in its nature 
a threat against a neighbor, had to be made. However, condi- 
tions seemed to require it. It was made and I sometimes think 
that my Republican friends have been chagrined at its success, 
Comparative calm on the border has succeeded the turbulence 
and threat of war that was disturbing the country 30 days ago, 
and it is this very calm and prospect of peace that is displeasing 
to some of the critics of the administration. It does not fit in 
with certain commercial schemes, and the newspapers—some of 
them—say it is displeasing to the National Guard. 

A few days ago one of the great New York papers contained 
a news dispatch from the border in which it was said that the 
National Guard had broken down under the first severe test 
and “through no fault of its own.” 

If the National Guard has broken down we ought to know 
it, for we haye relied upon it as one of cur arms of defense 
in times of danger. If it has broken down through “no fault 
of its own” we ought to know it, and, by all means and at 
almost any cost, we should make an effort to find out whose 
fault it is. 

But has it broken down? I do not believe that it has, and 
certainly the story in the New York paper was not convincing. 
The charge was sustained by arguinents—if they can be called 
arguments—that only provoked a smile. The story in the New 
York paper said that “90 per cent of the men are dissatisfied 
and discontented and are anxious to get back home to their 
work and families.” 

I think it probably true that many of the men do want to 
get back home to their work and their families, although the 
percentage mentioned is certainly a gross exaggeration. Of 
course they are discontented. We belong to a discontented race. 
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That is why we achieve. Being discontented they must ease 
their minds by blaming some one, and so they aim their maledic- 
tions at the most conspicuous target—the President. They are 
reported to have said that they “have been buncoed by the 
President,” that they were promised that they should go into 
Mexico,” and a lot of other foolish things. l 

Let me read you a part of this sensational story about the 
breaking down of the National Guard: 


[Special to the Washington Post.] 
New YORK, July 23. 
4 The Sun this morning prints the following special from Brownsville, 
ex 


Under its first severe test the National Guard is breaking down, and 
through no fault of its own. 

Ninety per cent of the men are dissatisfied and discontented and are 
anxious to get back home to their work and their families. This state- 
mant may come as u surprise to a public that is being fed daily by 


assuranees from onan ay that acre | is lovely alo the Rio 
Grande and that the militia are bubbling with over their present 
situation and future prospects, but it is the indelible truth, and any 
candid person with persistence enough to get under the surface of 
things can find it out for himself. 

Let it be thoroughly and completely understood that they are not 
trying to play the baby act, that they are not merely seeking to crawl 
out 01 the hard labor of training in a climate as tropical as Panama, 
‘and that they are not lying down on the country, In no sense are they 
quitters, but they have reasoned it out among themselves as American 
citizens have a habit of reasoning things ovt, and they have made up 
their minds that they were tricked and deceived and ‘they are being 
‘kept here for the political purposes of the administration. 

hey stayed in the National Guard and responded ‘enthusiastically 
to the order to go to the border, because they wanted to ‘fight for their 
country. They wanted to play a part in helping their country defend 
itself and maybe pacify a troublesome and dangerous neighbor. They 
were assured And believed taey were going into Mexico. ‘They believe 
now that they were v unfairly and very insincerely treated. ‘Th 
think they were purp deluded, and they are beginning to get mad. 

How absurd all that is! No one worth while, no one with 
‘authority to speak, ever told recruits to the Guard any such 
things. Overzealous and indiscreet recruiting officers now and 
then muy have drawn on their imaginations in picturing the 
delights of soldiering on the ‘border, ‘but there are mot many 
‘full-grown American «citizens in the Regular Army, or the 
Militia, who.do not know that they have no authority to promise 
such things. All this is part of a scheme to discredit the ad- 
ministration. 

The truth is, I suspect, that ‘the realities of military service 
on the border in midsummer ‘are not ito ‘their ‘taste. Drilling 
under a hot sun and routine camp duties are not pleasant work, 
and ‘they pall quickly. 

The charge that they are being kept on ‘the border for 
political purposes is somewhat more serious, because it is -cal- 
culated to develop discontent, where it does not exist, and lack 
of respect for the President and others in control. 

These troops were sent to the border for a serious purpose, 
and that purpose has been largely accomplished. There was 
grave danger of war. That danger seems to have passed. 
There were occasional incursions of bandits, with danger to the | 
lives and property of American citizens. ‘These incursions, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary difficulty of guarding an 1,800- 
nille-long border with only a fordable river or an imaginary 
line between Mexico and the United States, have almost ceased. 
Perhaps they never will ‘be entirely done away with, for they 
have occurred now and then ever since 1836, when Texas ceased 
to be a part of Mexico. 

In the old days these invaders were called bandits or cattle 
thieves. Now they are given a new dignity, and are called Oar- 
ranzistas or Villistas, according to taste or the proximity to 
the border of this or that faction of Mexican patriots. 

But their nature is unchanged. They will kill when they can, 
and they still have an unsatisfied longing for the Texan's cattle 
and horses. 

It is the duty of the Government to protect its citizens and 
their property, and it was in the discharge of that duty the 
President sent a military force to the frontier. He sent a 
grenter force than was ever on the border before, because the’ 
menace was greater. I believe it is his duty to keep them there 
as long as there is any danger, and I think he will. Their 
presence on the international boundary has had a quieting 
effect. It was distinctly a peace move, and that, I suspect, is 
why it displenses so many people. Before they reached the 
border the Mexicans were truculent and war seemed imminent, 
but precisely in the ratio in which the Mexicans came to appre- 
ciate the earnestness of the Government of the United States 
their own inclination to war diminished. 

Where is the politics in keeping them on the border? Tf they 
are so discontented and hold the Wilson administration re- 
sponsible, they can do'as much harm with letters as if they were 
at home. 

When order has been restored and any Mexican Government 
has shown itself able to protect the lives and property of for- 
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eigners—in other words, when the danger shall have passed— 
they will be withdrawn. I believe it will be done then, no 
matter what unfriendly political critics may say. 

THE QUESTION OF RATIONS. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to speak briefly about the specific 
charges of inefficiency that have been brought against the 
present manngement of the War Department, with particular 
reference to the recent troop movement, food supplies, and med- 
ical service. 8 

First in importance is the charge that the National ‘Guards- 
men were not given sufficient food while on the way from their 
home stations to the Texas-Arizona border. The answer is 
‘that the charge is false. 

Fortunately every order and other thing of importance in 
connection with the disposition of the Army is a matter of 
record, and every statement I shall make—and they are based 
on data supplied by the Secretary of War at my request—can 
be verified by a visit to the Department of War. So it is easy 
to learn just what was done for the militia while on the way 
to the Mexican boundary. 

There is no State in the American Union which is more 
than five days’ travel by rail from the border. When the men 
from northern and remote States were ordered to the front 
they were given 10 days’ rations. These are the same rations 
furnished the Regular Army. As the maximum estimate of 
the time required for the longest possible journey to the seat 
of the “near war” is less than five days, that is a hundred 
per cent margin of safety. And yet I am told the newspapers 
carried a story a few weeks ago telling how, owing to an inade- 
quate supply of food, the Nebraska troops, who entrained at 
Lincoln, in that State, were in a starving condition before they 
reached Omaha. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; briefly. I want to get through. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I received a letter this morning from 
a judge in my town who has a son on the Mexican border, 
inclosing a letter from ‘the young man, who is in Company K, 
I believe, of the Third Minnesota, in which he complains that 
the soldiers now on the border—at least in his company—could 
not get bread; that their breakfast was bacon and coffee; 
and that nobody but officers had any bread to eat; and the 
soldiers had no money with which to buy it. He said that it 
was obtainable at the post trading place. Now, this is a reliable 
man. I know the young man, and his father is a judge there, 
and this complaint came to me this morning. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Tt is conceivable that some accident may 
have happened that would temporarily deprive them of the 
ordinary conveniences. A bakery might burn, as bakeries 
sometimes do. I am going to tell the gentleman in a moment 
just what is supplied to these men. 

Mr. STEENERSON. ‘The complaint I believe to be true. I 
have referred it to the War Department. I did not want to 
make any sensation about it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not know about the particular in- 
stance. I have been without bread on the border when I have 
been out camping. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The strange thing is that the soldiers 
could get no pay when due, and the only way ‘they could get 
bread was to buy it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I did not get any data about that from the 
department. I do not know why it should be. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I wish to say that this complaint 
comes from a very worthy person. 

Mr. SLAYDEN.. Let us hear from the pay department about 
that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Les. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, what marvelous appetites 
these Nebraskans must have. They seem to have consumed 
60 ounces of beef and the five days’ allowance of bread, prunes, 
and other stuff in the travel ration all in one day. Of course 
if their food supply was gone in a few hours it was simply 
thrown away and there should have been an inyestigation. But 
I don't believe that it happened. 

In this connection I shall ask your attention to the Regular 
Army ration, the kind supplied to these hungry militiamen on 
their recent expedition to the border. There is a garrison ration 
and a travel ration. I will print both. But first let me quote 
a statement made by the Acting Quartermaster General to the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Gen. Sharpe said: 

There is no army in the world which is fed as well as ours. 

That is a fact that is known to everybody who knows any- 
thing about the military establishments of the various govern- 
ments in the world. Our Army is not only well fed, it is 
lavishly fed. 


1916. 
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Here is the garrison ration and the things that may be sub- 
stituted: 


Substitute ration. 


Garrison ration. 


waeeesecwepeusnenessebabaes 2 
M n E A TRSNE a 12 
Canned meat, . 
Hae eee at 16 
Beel, fresh. . ..-.0z..| 20 
18 
Fish, canned. epee K 16 
ET: A dresse: wn, 
Da Christmas, ‘hen practicable. ol 18 
1 aah Cabs AEE SEON EE ORRA oz..| 18 
Fleer. E 18 
i 16 
20 
Baking powder .oz OB. frcns ccs cvccctucescncconcencoseccccenesnvcsvaclesescs * 
dee 4 e cc cnn ie 
FF 15 


t not e Heu i ail uae ai kent ot 
9 . cory gm — * 
— 95 


—— 4Lœ— õ˖—K—ũ 4n¾ —ũ %% „6 „„ 


52555. +UI% Flavormg extract, vanilla... 


2In Alaska, 16 ounces of bacon, or, when desired, 16 ounces salt pork, 


or, 22 ounces 15 — beef. 
In the allowance of fresh vegetables will be 24 ounces 


instead of 20 ounces, or canned potatoes, 18 ounces instead of 15 
ounces, 


96755 Food for troo 


traveling on United States Army 5 
will be prepared from 


e articles of subsistence stores which Sompose 
the ration for troops ay on, varied by the substitution of 
articles of authorized subsistence stores. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Is that all in the ration of one day? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes; that is all in the ration of one day. 
These substitutions may be made in order to give a greater 
variety. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes, if the gentleman will be brief about it. 
I have only a limited time, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. KINKAID. I desire to know whether the gentleman, 
who has had so long an experience on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am not now a member of that committee. 

Mr. KINKAID, The gentleman used to be. I forgot. I 
would like to know whether the gentleman has given any 
special consideration to the question of whether the Army of 
the United States is fed as scientifically as it might be fed; 
that is, whether the ration is balanced as well as it might be 
balanced, upon scientific principles? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have given casual investigation to it, and 
I will say to the gentleman that I think it is, and this list 
shows that the requisite quantity of carbohydrates and proteids 
are in the ration and that it is balanced. They give them all 
the fresh fruit and vegetables they can, whenever they can be 
had. 

Mr. KINKAID. The gentleman was just reading some ex- 
ceptions there. They may elect to take other food than the 
foods prescribed for them. They may elect therefore to un- 


balance the ration. The gentleman has noticed that. They 
may elect to take it almost all in the one kind or in the other, 
and therefore they may get what is not suitable for winter 
or what may not be suitable for summer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Where does the gentleman find that aus 
thority? 

Mr. KINKAID. I found it in a book I was reading for my 
own good. 
Mr. SLAYDEN. This is the ration that is served to them. I 
do not believe the line officers or the medical officers would 
permit the men to change that so as to affect their health. 

Mr. KINKAID. I will call the matter up again. I do not 
want to take up the gentleman’s time now. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Here is the travel ration, a full 10 days’ 
allowance of which was given men from the Northern States 
when they started to the South: 


Travel ration (for troops traveling otherwise than by marching, and 
separated from cooking facilities). 


Component articles and quantities. 


Substitute articles and quantities. 


The fact that all this food is not consumed in a day by the 
Regular Army man, who has a celebrated appetite, attests its 
adequacy. The saving is credited to the soldier and paid to 
him in cash and can be, and usually is, spent to procure for 
the company mess luxuries not provided by the Government. 
This saving amounts to an average of about $50 a month for 
each company. 

The story of starving soldiers in the troop movement of Texas 
is absurd. I am of the opinion that it is a baseless sensation 
and that it is probably connected with the determination of 
partisan papers to discredit the troop movement and make 
political capital. 

It has never been my fortune to see anything of war, except 
as a very youthful spectator in the later Civil War days, but 
when I realize the quantity and quality of the food supplied 
American soldiers now, and recall the parched corn and raw 
turnip that on some occasions was the fare of the Confederate, 
I wonder what Lee’s men would have accomplished if they had 
been as well fed and armed, 

How they would have laughed at the complaint of the militia- 
man that the Government had not given his company a pro- 
fessional cook! That charge I am afraid will stick. It is a 
way of remissness that governments have, and I doubt if even 
the soldiers of France who have been heroically battling at 
Verdun since February are furnished Parisian chefs. 

On the order of the Secretary of War Gen. Sharpe, acting 
chief of the Quartermaster Corps, has furnished me a state- 
ment which shows how carefully the comfort and health of 
the American soldier is looked after. With the permission of 
the House I shall also print that in connection with my speech, 
but for the benefit of those who would not read so long a docu- 
ment I will give a brief summary. 

The meat supply is first inspected at the great packing houses 
in Fort Worth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, and 
Buffalo by specially trained officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps. Other officers are stationed wherever troops in large 
numbers are located, and before meats are distributed to the 
company and regimental cooks it is again inspected. Other 
food supplies are also inspected by experts, many of whom have 
had special training in the chemistry of foods. 

The quality of the supplies and the general efficiency of the 
corps in distribution have been certified to time and time again 
by people wholly unconnected with the service. 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, an officer of great experience and 
recognized ability, who was sent to the frontier to look into 
these charges of dereliction, says that the men are contented, 
the food abundant, excellent in quality, and of a suitable 
variety. That is what officers and men told him. 

One gentleman remarked in my presence that “ Uncle Sam 
appears to have furnished his soldiers nearly everything but 
nursing bottles.“ [Laughter.] Before quitting this subject of 
supplies I will ask the House to remember that no complaints 
have come from the Regulars. Solicitous governors who are 
candidates again seem to have forgotten them. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SLAYDEN. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 12 minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Then I regret I can not yield. 


TRAVEL FACILITIES. 

There has been unimportant complaint of the railway ac- 
commodations provided for the troops when going to the bor- 
der. One State executive was, if correctly reported, vociferous 
in his demand that Pullman cars be supplied to the troops from 
his State. I wish it could have been done, Mr. Speaker, but if 
Pullman berths are to be supplied to all the men of the ever- 
increasing armies in all their movements we must open new 
mines of silver and gold to meet the bills. It is a new idea in 
campaigning. To pass two or three nights in an ordinary day 
coach once or twice in a lifetime is an endurable hardship, and 
one that the great majority of our people undergo in their 
travels. 

It is evidence of their forethought and efficiency that our 
Quartermaster Corps long ago sought to provide for just such 
an emergency as the transfer of our Army to the Mexican 
border. Specifically they worked out the moyement to Mexico 
a year ago with railway oflicials. 

And may I digress right here long enough to say that the 
cooperation of these railway officials made the movement to 
Mexico the complete, easy, and brilliant success that it most 
assuredly was. 

The men were moved for long distances and in many cases 
for hundreds of miles over single-track roads. Yet it was 
quickly, comfortably, and safely done. It took 300 trains of 
more than 3,000 ordinary passenger, tourist, and standard 
Pullman coaches, 400 baggage cars, 1,300 box cars, 2,000 stock, 
and 800 flat cars. 

Think what it means to move over a hundred thousand men, 
their baggage, food, artillery, harness, and horses for dis- 
tances that in some cases approximated 3,000 miles and have 
them converge on a remote frontier line. 

It is an accomplishment that sheds equal glory_on the mili- 
tary and the transportation people. More than 7,500 coaches 
and freight cars were suddenly withdrawn from ordinary com- 
mercial work, much to the inconvenience of business men, but 
no word of complaint was ever heard from them or from the 
railway people. 

HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SERVICE, 

The parents and other relatives of the soldiers on the border 
have been needlessly alarmed by the meddling of a few people 
who dearly love the limelight and newspaper paragraphs. As 
Col. Birmingham, the Acting Surgeon General, says, The sick 
rate is low and no epidemics of camp diseases are expected. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that the great majority of these 
men were never in as healthful a climate as they are at this 
time. There are no swamps, no malaria, and few of the dan- 
gers that might be expected in a colder section of the country. 
It is hot during the day, but there is little humidity, and the 
difference between day and night temperature always more 
than 20 degrees, and that insures comfortable nights and sound 
sleep. 

The Surgeon General, by order of the Secretary of War, has 
sent me a report from every military camp in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona, which I shall print, but will not take the time 
to read. I also append a list of the hospitals, number of beds, 
and other data bearing on the care of the sick and disabled. 
These, with a copy of the letter sent to a gentleman in Rich- 
mond, dispose of the sensational appeal for funds to provide 
hospitals. 

I hope gentlemen of the House who are interested in the 
question and who have seen the absurd appeals sent out by 
some excited people for funds to provide the Army of the 
United States with hospital service and hospital conveniences 
will read that letter. 

i RECRUITING THE GUARD. 


Mr. Speaker, one method of recruiting the guard has been 
resorted to in at least one State that the Army resents. 

In giving me the data bearing on this question an officer con- 
nected with the War Department said : 

It is a low conception of tbe military obli 
will permit the paroling of felons to furnis 
meet an emergency. 

Yet that is precisely what was done in one instance. 

When the history of the military movements of the first half 
of the year 1916 comes to be written I am sure it will be said 
that in sending the Army to the Mexican border the President 
did a wise and patriotic thing. It quieted the fears of the 
timid, manifested the purpose of the Government to protect 


tion of its citizens that 
its quota of troops to 
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its people, and prevented war. It will be justified by all the 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

Saurx]. 
Mr. SMITH of New York. I wanted to ask if the gentleman 
had made any personal investigation of transportation facilities, 
and whether he believed it was proper, for instance, to bring 
men to Texas from the State of New York in day coaches, with 
two men in a seat? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, I will publish with this a communica- 
tion from the Quartermaster General, stating in detail what 
they did, and what they tried to do, and what they could not do 
because the railways did not have the equipment in the country 
for it. The gentleman means just two men to one seat? 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Yes; two men to one seat. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘That was not often done. Often, when they 
traveled in day coaches, according to the statement given to me 
by the Quartermaster General—and I do not doubt its accu- 
racy—they had one seat; I mean by that one entire bench, to one 
man, sometimes two seats facing each other to three men, and 
then they had tourist Pullmans whenever they could be had. 
I have not time to read his statement or go into it in detail 
here, but it gives the number of tourist Pullmans that were 
available in the country, all that the corporations owned, and 
my recollection is that it was 786. But my memory may be at 
fault on that. The Quartermaster General, however, has copies 
of all these documents that he supplied to me, and he will 
aa doubt be glad to give them to the gentleman if requested by 

m. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Has the gentleman from Texas 
heard that the railroads provided cars which they would not 
use in the ordinary traffic, because the traveling public would 
not ride in such cars? 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I have not heard that statement. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. The cars I saw in Buffalo that 
were used by soldiers looked as if they never had been used in 
25 years, and there was a great deal of complaint about the 
2 of the men of New York State, and practically all of 

nem. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is the privilege of the 
soldier to grumble. It is a privilege that all of us have, and 
that all of us exercise, and I have no doubt if he had not that 
to complain about he would find something else. But soldier- 
ing is not a pastime, As I heard a major general say the 
other day—and I may not quote all his language, because it 
might be censored by the editor of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
but I will whisper to the gentleman from New York that he 
said to me confidentially—that they were d—d lucky they did 
not have to walk. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to append these papers as a part of my 
remarks: 


HOSPITAL AXD MEDICAL SERVICE, 


Memorandum for the Surgeon General in re bed capacity of hospitals 
in Southern Department. 


Under construction. 
Location. Sick rate. 
| Beds. | Will be completed. 


Brownsville, Tex.. 180 | Under construction No repoti, but low, 
2 0. 


McAllen, Tex. 150 | 3 weeks. 
Llano Grande, Tex. DE RS Re Do. 
Sam Honston, Tex. C 16 per 1,000 for gar- 
rison. 
pP Nu EEA E WO A E R 12 per 1,009. 
7 per 1,000. 


Ward hospital under 
construction, but no 


No report, but low. 


Bliss, Te Do. 
Columbus, 5 per 1,000. 
N. Mex. 
Douglas, ATI. 200 eee No sicknessin militia. 
Nogales, Atte ss bee eee 4 per 1,000. 
Deming, N. Mex. “| TT No troops. 
e So TT General sick rate very 


low. 


In addition there are 6 ficld hospitals, cach with capacity of 216 
beds—total of 1.296, avallable for nse in an emergency. 

With the Militia there are 20 ficld hospitals, each of 216 bed ca- 
pacity—total of 4,320. 

Field hospitals are mobile ag mp but available for care of sick in 
an emergency. Each regiment bas a regimental hospital to care for 
minor cases. 

A hospital train has been e nE a mkd, 210 patients—and is 
now being completed at Chicago and will sent to the southern de- 
partment within 10 days. 
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Plans are under way to evacuate from the border to Forts McPherson, 
Oglethorpe, Thomas, and Sheridan such sick or convalescents as may 
be 3 Pre sick rate is low, and no epidemics of camp diseases 
are anticipa 

In addition te the above the Letterman General H tal, United 
States Army, Presidio of San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal., ean care 
for an additional 625 patients; the Army and Na General Hospital 
Hot Springs, Ark., for 150 additional, and the Walter Reed Ge 
Hospital, United States Army, Takoma Park. 

Each of these hospitals can expand its 
ordinary requirement. 


nera 
D. C., for 280 additional. 
bed capacity to meet any 
(Telegram.) 
New York, July 28, 1916. 
Surgeon General BIRMINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reply to your telegram, found sanitary condition in encampments, 
both of the National Guard and regulan troops along border and in 
Mexico; on the whole, in remarkably good condition, In majority 
conditions excellent and only in a few camps of National Guard were 
there minor detalls capable of improvement which, however, were be- 
ing rectified in some of the camps of regular troops which have been 
occupied in the neighborhood of a year, conditions were excellent, 
Water supply as being employed in camps safe. So far as could 
ascertain, food of good quality and suflicient-in amount. Health of 
troops on the whole excellent, with no prevailing infectious disease, 
Some of men suffering from effects of exposure to sun, but majority 
appear to be becoming acclimatized. 

nitation of the various campa is being most efficiently looked after 
by medical officers of the Regular Army Corps, and if present meas- 
ures employed are continued in force there should be no reason to fear 
epidemics of infectious disease among these troops. _ Climatic- condi- 
ons also not favorable for development of epidemic disease In camps 
at present time. Believe that the lar Medical Corps pgp Aans 
very high praise in the manner in which they are 5 sanitary 
matters, and particularly so because of rapid mobilization of such large 
number of troops, think Medical Corps may become over tasked, how- 
ever, and would recommend increase which will 5 necessary 
in case of increased demand. Sanitary conditions in rshing’s en- 
campments in Mexico and condition of men ahaa ig T S 


Forr Sam HousToyN, TEx., July 28, 1916. 


na, 
Washington. 

No. 96. Supplementing my telegram No. 91 there are at McAllen 
77 sick under canvas, of whom are v ; at 8 44, and 
at Llano Grande, 12. No other sick under canvas known, Latest rates 
of sick, dated Jay, 27 and 28, are as follows: Per thousand; San 
Benito; Tex., 13; McAllen, Tex., 22; Marfa, Tex., 13; Del Rio, Tex., 
14 for artillery and 17 for cavalry; El Paso; Tex:, 23; New Mexico, 
District, 2 in Twelfth Cavalary and 30 in New Mexico Re 
Yuma, Ariz., 27; San Antonio, Tex., 17; Llano-Grande, 19; 
District, 27; camp Eagle Pass, Tex., 10; Camp ard, 
32; camp Shafter, e Pass, 38; Camp Ord, Eagle 

revalent diseases in these Eagle Pass compe are 
* and mumps. Brownsville, Tex., 24; at 
organizations have sick rates ranging from 1 to 8 per 
cept one regiment, which has 17. 


The Surcnon GEN 


Jury 19, 1916. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of War. 

1. Returning the letter of Mr. W. G. Mahone, of Richmond, Va., and 
closure from the American Committee for the Maintenance. of the 
Border Hospital, Brownsville, Tex., signed by Mrs. Florence J. Har- 
riman. The sensational report inclosed herewith, upon which is based 
an appeal for money contribution for hospitals for troops on the border, 
was evidently made * one who had uo information concerning the 
actual conditions, as it is in effect moony 1 foundation. In 
osp 


fact, the See Se eet in the wa; accommodations 
for troops on the border is now in operation, is being rapidly extended, 
and has easily met tbe requirements up to date, will readily meet 


all future requirements. 
2. The Medical Department has supplied every need and — 
from the southern department. In addition to the various small hospitals 
at minor ts along the border we have established base hospitals at 
Fort Sam Houston and Fort Bliss, Tex. Base hospitals have also been 
authorized and are now being completed, supplied with personnel and 
equipment, at Brownsville, gle Pass, Laredo, Nogales, and Fort 
Cc tt. The hospital at Fort Crockett is not in process of or- 
i be necessary to establish this hospital, it will 
st. In addition there are hospitals at 
rk, McIntosh, Columbus, os Douglas, Marfa, Del 
Rio, an g. There are also seven field hospitals with the 
troops on the border. each with a capacity of 216 beds. This does not 
Fuca hospital: while OEN. MALTAIS ave. ANAYA. avaliabie totais 
Fie while m are always availa e 
hen of t sick. with troops until they can be evacuated to base 
hospitals. 
3. The Government has 


expended on hospitals, $300, to be used at the 
epartment commander. 

4. In addition the department has organized and is now having com- 

leted a hospital train for the transportation of the sick and wounded 
From the border stations to the base hospitals mentioned above. 

5. The Army at this time has established general hospitals at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Cal., with a maximum capacity of 953 beds; 
at the Army and Navy General Hospital, Hot Springs, Ark., 600 
beds; and at Walter Reed General Hospital, Takoma Park, D. C., 320 
beds. The deparcment has completed plans for the establishment of 

neral hospitals at Fort McPherson, Ga.; Fort Sheridan, III.; Fort 
Douglas.. Utah: Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; and Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
` Ind., should conditions warrant. These hospitals will have a capacity 
_ of from 500 to 1,000 beds. 

trains in case It is 


g clothing of 
yphus fever, 
All soldiers on the border have been vaccinated against smallpox and 


but to em 


typhoid fever. Medical supplies are on hand sufficient for the needs 

of the Army now in the fi or under orders for the borders 
7. Attention is invited to the fact that for N aang etd five years 
nited States has been 


the greater part of the Regular Army in the 
opon the Mexican border; the health conditions of the troops has at 
all times been excellent, and they have been and are now from 


the usual camp diseases. 

8. I believe the best interests of the Government can be served b; 
announcing through the press bureau that the Government is not a 
this time in need of such committees as the American Committee for the 
Maintenance of the Border Hospital, Brownsville, Tex., and that 
appeals such as that filed by Mrs. Harriman convey a false impression 
and tend to create a feeling of insecurity and distrust in the minds of 
the people of the Government's ability to care for its soldiers, Con- 
tributions such as requested in the letter of Mrs. Harriman are abso- 
lutely unnecessary and the activities of such organizations should, 
especially at this time, be discouraged by the Government. 

H. P. BIRMINGHAM, 
Colonel, Medical Corps, Acting Surgeon General. 


FOOD SUPPLY. 


5 Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Orrien oF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THB ARMY, 
Washington, July 22, 1916. 
Hon. James L. SLAYDEN - 


* 
House of Representatives. 

Mx DEAR Mr. SLaxpbnx;: In compliance with 8 7 request of to-day, I 
beg to submit the following regar food and its supply to the Army 
in connection with the present mobi tion and service on the border, 
for any . may see fit to make of it, not to be quoted, however, 

in the substance of your remarks if deemed desirable. 

It can not fail to be known that Army officers and administrators are 
deeply concerned with the health, contentment, and efficiency of the 
troops. This is their first and anxious thought. To make proper provi- 
sion regarding the soldier calls for the best thought and effort of their 
superiors at all times; and it can well be that everything possible 
is being done to deal conscientiously with all the problems that con- 
front the administration of the Army at this itme, to remedy anything 
that may be found wrong, and to meet every emergency, so far as it is 
in their power. 

It must be realized, too, that in a time like the present, and because 
of action upon such a vast scale, it is impossible to escape some mis- 
takes and even hardships; but, as you know, sensational and harrow- 
ing accounts of conditions that appear in the press are so often untrue, 
and serve no purpose other than to increase the sufferings and inflict 
additional eruelties upon the mothers and others who are the real bur- 
den bearers at home, who are worried and wrought up about their rela- 
tives at the front; while the troops at the front do not seem to be so 
much worried about themselves as they are about those at home and 
as to how they are getting on and what is bein 
and protection, so that these stories and me 
act and react to the disadvantage and suffe of all concerned, besides 
tending to cripple and bring the mili a istration into disrepute. 

The ration of the American soldier the most liberal of an 
nished to any army in the world (inclosed is a copy of Bulletin No. 21, 
7 N yite: 1914, which gives the components of our various 

ons). 

And, due to the passage of the pure food and drugs act of 1906, and 
amendments since, as to the sale, etc., of poisoned or deleterious fo: 
and also the meat. Inspection law of 1906, and ame ents since, agains 
the use of meat that is “unsound, unhealthful, unwholesome, or other- 
wise unfit for human food,” the food supply now is most carefully safe- 


gun 
Meat for use of the Army is rigidly cing poe at the packing houses 
the inspection beginning with the animal before it is kled and alt 
through the after 
ment stationed at 
In addition to peewee meat inspectors and experts of the 
Corps are also sta 
City, Omaha, Buffalo, and where where meat is being prepared or 


done for their comfort 
of dealing with them 


inspectors have been ordered sta- 
tioned at all places where large bodies of troops are located, to inspect 
meats before their acceptance and use by the * 

With regard to other food articles or stores purchased for the ea 


here are no subsistence or food 7 
was done in the system pursued in 1 ; so that the method of sup 
is. entirely decentralized, all supplies being procured, as stated, at 
great sup depots, where trained officers and inspectors test and in- 
spect all foods purchased for the Army, or at posts by officers who pur- 
chase the particular supplies. 

Experience so far under the new system or conditions is very grhtify- 
ing, and as an evidence of the satisfactory conditions that obtain atten- 
tion is invited to the experience in the late expedition to Vera Cruz in 
1914, also to the supply of troops now on the Mexican border and those 
in Mexico, wherein no word of complaint has been received regarding 
the Red ee which is very gratifyin- and is even more than 
was ho ‘or. 

That r may get some additional idea as to the food supply, it ray 
be stated that the purchasing officers at the depots, so far as the food 
1 are concerned, were heretofore given a course, which was estab- 
lished at the Bureau of Chemistry, De ment of Agriculture, under 
Dr. Wiley, in analytical chem: „ 80 far a. it relates to qualitative 
analysis of foods and tne use of the microscope in making food inspec- 
tions. his course took several months, after th: completion of which 
the officers went to a depot as assistants, where they were able to apply 
this knowledge and also gain further experience b ae how the 

From 


as 
ly 


officer in charge of the depot made his „ ese depots 
they were then sent to cago, where they were given h thorough 
course of several months in meat curing and can and the method 


cooks’ schools, and then they were eligible for assignment to one of the 
purehasing stations as assistant to the pu ng officer, 

Wes have these officers; but since 1912 have been unable to give 
the officers who have joined the corps the course of training above indl- 
cated, for the reason t in the consolidation bill of 1912 the law pro- 
hibited any regimental oficer from being responsible for property or 
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funds at a post, although the law of 1901 reorganizing the Army had 
provided a_yegimental quartermaster, a mental commissary, and 
three battalion or squadron Bok dre gee and commissarics, who were 
to be responsible for property relating to their units. The pa of 
the law of 1912 (act Aug. 24, 1912) prohibiting this necessitated the 
1 of a larger number of officers of the Quartermaster Corps 
— — — at posts, precluding the possibility of continuing this course of 
raining. ` 

But, as before stated, we still have these trained officers, and, in ad- 
dition, have at all the pascoa purchasing stations expert chemists who 
give assistance in making the inspections of foods submitted by bidders. 
All of our depots are also equipped with a Koelner flour-testing appa- 
ratus, and this aparatus is aiso the schools for bakers and cooks. 

in addition to this instruction of officers, noncommissioned officers of 
the department were also given instruction in the method of canning 
ang bress rying meat, and aiso given a course at the school for bakers 
and cooks. 

The methods of organization and administration haye enabled the 
troops to be promptly and adequately supplied, no matter where they 
were stationed. 

The department has furnished the supplies in many instances where 
distress or suffering have befallen som“ part of ak eae or in for- 
cign lands, and upon all such occasions has received high encomiums 
for the manner in which it operated and the celerity and efficiency with 
which it performed the duty imposed upon it. 

In addition to the various instances of relief furnished in this 
country in cases of conflagrations, floods, eathquakes, etec., the following 
cases are cited: The relief of the citizens in Porto Rico in 1900; the 
relicf of the citizens of the French West Indies in 1902; and the relief 
sent to China by the Christian Herald through this department, with 
the consent of the Secretary of War, in 1907. In this latter case the 
editor of the Herald, Dr. Louis Klopsch, expressed his admiration for 
TA Orpa and the effective work done by the department and 
stated: 

“The services which 
have been improved upo 

The militia troops come from homes where they enjoy daily the sur- 
roundings, comforts, and cooking accustomed to, and the change comes 
somewhat as a revulsion when they go from such homes and food and 
cooking to the camp and to the food and dict of the soldier. 

The Army has also the latest j and devices for cooking food 
in the feld and baking excellent bread. The field bakery will compare 
most favorably with the very best t of this device in any of the 
European ormies of to-day. In addition, there are trained cooks and 
bakers who prepare the food and bake the bread for the Army. These 
trained experts are taught in the various bakers’ and cooks’ schools 
that are established at certain places in the United States, in the 
Hawaiian Territory, and in the jlippines, and it is hoped soon to 
establish a school in the Canal Zone. At present the personnel of 
the bokers’ and cooks’ schools from Washington Barracks, D. C., from 
Fort Riley, Kans., and from Monterey, Cal., are all ordered to the 
border to continue instructions in the field and also at the same time 
to provide food for the soldier. And in these schools officers as well 
as enlisted men are being instructed in the art with the happiest re- 
sults, for it is very essential that the officers should be able to — . — 
vise the feeding of their men, which requires unremitting attention, 
just-as in the case of an athletic trainer, who never relaxes vigilance 
or care while the crew is under his charge. It is folly to train soldiers 
to the highest state of efficiency and then, by lack of care or atten- 
tion for a short season, prepare the way to put them out of condition 
at the most critical moment. 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, who is inspecting the militia troops on_the 
border, in various reports within recent days, in inspecting the New 
York division and the troops of the Minnesota, Indiana, and Nebraska 


you and your department rendered could not 
n.” 


Infantry, declares that officers and men interviewed state that the 
rations are abundant in quantity, excellent in quality, and of suitable 
variety, and only in a very few cases stating that more variety is 
desirable. Also that there is a general spirit of contentment, for it 
is humanly hopeless to 2 that every single individual will be 
found contended. This statement of Gen. Bliss was testified to and 
confirmed br Dr. Thomas Darlington, the representative of the Na- 
tional Civie Federation, who is in that region investigating conditions at 
first hand for the National Civic Federation. 

From reports of inspectors general who are making inspections on 
the border and also in Mexico it is learned that wherever the es 
have been stationed that the food supply bas been adequate aud fully 
met requirements. 

In conclusion it may be stated that Regular troops at posts, when 
traveling, or when campaigning have very rarely complained. This 
is very largely due to the years of training and experience of Regular 
troops in caring for themselves. Such knowledge and experience the 
militia and Volunteers naturally lack, but this deficiency will be largely 
overcome in time, especially among the men who in their youth joined 
or served in some boy-scout organization and haye such experience or 
received such instruction as tended to give them self-reliance and a 
knowledge of how to care for oneself. 

* Henry G. SHARPE. 


[First indorsement.] 


OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
July 25, 1916. 
To THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF THE ARMY: 

1. In order that method of arrangin 
the troops of the Organized Militia to the Mexican border may be clearly 
n the following general outline of the plans followed is 
submitted: 

(a) Immediately on recelpt of the order for mobilization of the 
Organized Militia, routing edules were prepared in the Office of the 
a Kaige opened General and furnished to all department 1 

hese schedules specified the routing to be used b ch organization 
from the State mobilization camp to the Mexican border and were ar- 
ranged with a view to an ex tious movement, employing all avall- 
able lines, so far as practicable, so that if it had me necessary to 
transport all the militia at once the carriers interested could have per- 
formed the service without congestion or 2 

(b) The railroads of the agent acting through a “special com- 
mittee on cooperation with the military authorities" of the American 
Railway Association in conjunction with the Office of the Quarter- 
master General of the ay (ohose office is charged, amongst other 
functions, with the transportation of troops), immediately set in order 
a plan of cooperation which had contemplated for some time. 


for the transportation of 


The plan included the stationing of representatives of the American 


Railway Association at all mobilization points to furnish railway in- 
formation to local quartermasters and to assist them in ev way 
possible in arranging details of transportation with the railroads con- 


cerned; similar representatives were stationed at the headquarters of 
the Eastern, Central, Southern, and Western Departments. here was 
also loented in the city of Washington, D. C., a bureau of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, with the object of keeping in constant touch 
with the railway situation throughout the country and with the Office 
of the Quartermaster General In the extraordinary transportation of 
troops which the railroads were suddenly called upon to effect. 

(e) The Pullman Co., in order to centralize the furnishing of 
tourist sleepers and to utilize the available supply of these cars to the 
best possible service, changed the supervision of the supply and move- 
ment of tourist cars from Chicago, the headquarters o the company, 
to Washington, where they stationed a competent force, in order that 
the officials engaged in making this movement could be in immediate 
touch with the ce of the Quartermaster General. 

2. To haye effected the entire movement of all the troops moving in 
Pullman or tourist See wouid have required the use of ap- 
proximately 8,000 cars. e Pullman Co. has made available for the 
movement of these troops 623 tourist cars, which is approximately 80 
per cent of all cars of this class that it owns in the country. Tourist 
equipment has been furnished troops from the beginning of the move- 
a 8 it =} been boosie to oo, a 

-In case tourist cars could not urnished, day coaches were 
usually supplied by the railroads at the rate of one . scat for 
each man. In some instances day coaches were supplied at the rate of 
two double seats (four seats) for each three men for at least a portion 
of the distance, which was due to the fact that the railroads anticipated 
that movements would be kept up in the same intensity throughout as 
in the first 48 hours, in which case there was not even sufficient railroad 
9 immediately available to have promptly met the requirements 
of all troops expected to move. In cases where it has not been possible 
to furnish tourist equipment for the entire movement, the troops have 
been met en route and transferred to tourists in every case possible, so 
that the tourist equipment has been constantly in use. 

4, Official reports from all military departments show that no 
organization moyed in coaches with less space than three men to two 
double seats (four seats), and that whenever equipment was Available 
the railroad of their own accord furnished one double seat (two seats) 
for each man. The number of men transported in coaches shows an 
average of about 30 to each coach. 

5. Particular attention is invited to the fact that the effort to furnish 
d not cease until 


that could be comfortably berthed. Taking as an example some of the 
New York organizations: Headquarters, Ba 

fags Artillery, left Yonkers, N. V., f. 
point, 


organizations wherever they could be secured; even though {it might 
be hag for the last night or two that was to be spent on the train. 

6. The militia Snoopa began leaving their mobilization camps for 
the Mexican border about midnight June 26. On July 1 there were 
en route to the border from various sections of the United States 122 
troop trains, carrying over 2,000 freight and passenger cars, with a 
total strength of 36,042 men, On July 4, at a time when the demands 
on the railroad companies were exceptionally heavy on account of the 
large holiday travel, 101 troop trains were en route to the Mexican 
border, and 52,681 militia troops were cither at the border or en 
route thereto. As the movement did not begin until June 27, it will 
be readily seen that even had tourist cars been furnished for all of 
the first organizations to leave this equipment could not have been 
returned in time to have taken care of the following movements up to 
July 4. From the beginning of the movement up to the evening of 
July 24 there have been 102,835 militia troops transported to the 
border. The distances traveled by these organizations vary from 608 
miles, in the case of the Louisiana troops, to 2,016 miles in the case 
of the Connecticut troops. 

7. Some idea of the task imposed be ye the railroads of the country 
by the transportation of the National Guard may be had when it is 
considered that 350 trains were necessary to carry the National Guard 
already transported to the border. Over 3,000 passenger cars, includ- 
ing standard Pullman and tourists and coaches, were required for the 
troops, and in addition about 400 baggage cars, 1,300 box cars, 2,000 
stock cars, and flat cars were used in transporting the matériel 
and equipment of the troops. A large number of locomotives wore re- 
quired in these movements, as will be realized when it is remembered 
that at each railroad division point a different locomotive was attached 
to each train section, and that the number of division points at which 
it was necessary to change locomotives varied from three, in the case 
of the Louisiana troops, to 24 in the case of the Connecticut troops. 

8. With all these lar; number of persons transported in special 
trains but one accident involving any injury to the men has been re- 
ported, that occurring to a train of the First Minncsota Field Artillery, 
at Bay City, Tex., on July 23, in which three men were injured, two 
of them slightly and one seriously, but not dangerously. 

9. Instructions were issued by all railroads concerned that the 
movement of troop trains were to be given preference over other trayel, 
and, despite reports to the contrary, it is believed that this has been 
done in all cases. ‘These reports have, no doubt, arisen from the 
fact that many of the western roads being single-track lines it has, 
in some cases, been necessary for the troop train to take the siding 
in order to meet a train proceeding in the opposite direction, but this 
action is often necessary on these roads with even the fastest limited 
trains. The passenger traffic manager of one of the largest south- 
western railroads wired this office: 

“Instructions have been issued to all concerned that all military 
trains are to be given right of way. Sunshine Limited was sidetracked 
last night for the first time in its history, We are doing everything 
possible to facilitate handling this business.” 

It is also known that many of the roads canceled excursion trains 
(for July 4) already arranged for, in order to take the proper care 
of troop movements. Reports have been received in this office that 
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troop trains were delayed by officers in command of troops for the 
urpose of giving the men on the train opportunity to take baths; for 

e purpose of exercising; for the purpose of consolidating sections 
at the request of commanding officers; and to allow troop trains to 
catch up with one another, in order to effect exchanges of equipment 
and supplies. An investigation conducted through the various depart- 
ment headquarters resulted in official statements from each of the 
departments that no information could be secured showing that any 
troop trains were sidetracked or delayed while troops were traveling. 
While these troop trains did not make the same time as the fastest 

ssenger trains, the reason for this can be readily understood when it 
fi considered that these trains, as a rule, were heavy trains of from 
17 to 22 cars and were com “l of both freight and passenger equip- 
ment, and that it is never safe fo attempt to make the same time 
with freight cars as can be made with an all-passenger equipment 
train. e fact that over 100,000 troops were transported from all 
parts of the country to the Mexican border with but a single accident, 
and that of a de minor character, and the celerity with 
which the trains were moving, has proved that the problem of rail 
con poan the bugaboo of the mobilization of 1898, has been entirely 
eliminated, 

10. With reference to the equipment of the militia with clothing and 
equipage, paragraph 455 (a), Army Regulations, 1913, provides that— 

“ Governors of States and Territorics and the commanding general 
of the District of Columbia Militia are required at all times to ge on 
hand, either at the various company armories or in sutiable store- 
houses, a sufficient i of arms, uniforms, and equipment to com- 
pletely equip for the feld the minimum number of men prescribed by 
the President for each organization, so that on being called into the 
service, any organization will be completely equip from the stores 
on hand in the State, Territory, or the District of Columbia without 
calling on the War Department for assistance.” 

When the militia were called into the United States service it was 
found] that none of the militia from any State was completely 
equip with quartermaster supplies, and it became necessary to 
provide not only the articles lacking to complete the equipment but 
also a full outfit for all new men. 

Congress has heretofore appropriated funds sufficient only to ac- 
cumulate a reserve that would equip enlisted men required to bring the 
militia in the eastern department from peace to war strength (ap- 
proximately enough to equip 45,000 additional men). It will thus be 
seen that the demands from the central, southern, and western de- 
partments, which also had to be met, soon exhausted the available 
stock, necessitating 5 purchases, which were resorted to, and 
all available merchants, mills, and producers were exhausted in an 
effort to procure supplies to meet the demands. Notwithstanding these 
efforts the output was not sufficient to meet all requirements immedi- 
ately, but with a few minor exceptions it can be stated that the militia 
ven equipped within 30 days from the time they were called into the 
service. 

12. It might also be stated in this connection that some criticisms 
of failure to promptly equip certain militia organizations resulted from 
the fact that department commanders listed the States in the order in 
which they were to be A it beng inipossible to issue supplies 
to all States at one and the same time in co; uence of the limited 
tracking facilities and the enormous labor involved in packing and 
handling the supplies, This particular feature 8 has not 
been taken into consideration in all cases. A careful analysis of the 
result of the mobilization of the militia in so far as same affects the 
supply of clothing and cquipage, indicates clearly that sufficient funds 
should be appropriated to provide an adequate reserve; also that the 
number of issue points should be increased and located more advan- 
tageously, considering shipping facilities and territory covered. This 
latter proposition is receiving the careful consideration of the de- 
partment, 

13. In this connection it may be stated that there was no lack of 
means of transportation such as escort wagons, ambulances, and 
harness for the equipment of militia organizations mustered into the 
service., As a matter of fact there were but 387 escort wagons and 
2,004 single sets of harness required to complete the allowance for 
all States at the time that the organizations were mustered into the 
service. An ample supply of wagons and harness were on hand at the 
Jeffersonville depot to meet any shortages, and instructions were issued 
by the Quartermaster Corps to provide a stock of this transportation 
at the Fort Sam Houston and El Paso depots to equip troops upon 
arrival at the border, by shipments from the Jeffersonville depot. 

14. With reference to supply of animals for militia organizations, it 
may be stated that funds appropriated by Congress only provided for 
the supply of a sufficient number of animals to replace wastage in 
the Regular 3 to the extent of 10 per cent of the authorized peace 
allowance. No funds have ever been available for the 3 of ac- 
cumulating animals for reserve purposes. As soon as the militia was 
called into the service the Quartermaster Corps advertised for a sufti- 
cient number of horses and mules to equip these organizations on a 
war footing. Instructions were issued to adyertise for the animals by 
wire on June 19 last, bids were opened at seven points throughout the 
United States, and on June 27 contracts were awarded for the number 
of animals required, and deliveries commenced immediately. Request 
was made upon The Adjutant General of the Army on June 22 whether 
animals required for cquipment of militia organizations should be sent 
to mobilization camps or be forwarded to auxiliary remount depots 
which were established at Fort Sam Houston and EI Paso, Tex., for 
distribution upon arrival of the organizations at the border. In re- 
sponse to this request, department commanders were directed to wire 
to the commanding general, Southern Department, any shortages in 
field transportation of each militia organization, so that the com- 
manding general, Southern. Department, might take steps to complete 
it after arrival in his department, and instructions were given this 
office to send the animals required to complete the equipment of 
militia organizations to such place or places as may be designated by 
the commanding REDESA Southern Department. eports show that 
a sufficient number of animals have been shipped to equip organizations 
which have so far arrived on the border, and animals are being shipped 
daily for the purpose of equipping the organizations which are still 
at mobilization camps. A large number of the animals contracted for 
are being delivered at points in Texas, These animals are acclimated 
and can be placed in service a short time after being received. 

15. Data as to rations and food supply was furnished Mr. SLAYDEN 
July 22, 1916, an additional copy of which is inclosed herewith. 

IIENJux G. SHARPE, 
Brigadier General, Quartermaster Corps, 
Acting Quartermaster Geucral, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STEDMAN). 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Towa to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD? 

There was no objection. 


The time of the 


AMERICAN ARMS TO MEXICO: A CHRONOLOGY OF SELF-DESTRUCTIOXN. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the recent history of Mexico 
presents many aspects, most of them extremely complex, most of 
them discreditable alike to Mexico and to the United States. 
I desire to desl as briefly as may be with but one of these 
aspects, namely, the part which has been played by the United 
States during the past three or four years in supplying arms 
and munitions of all kinds to any Mexican who applied and 
who could afford to pay. This particular aspect, unlike most 
of the others, is not especially complex; but I venture to say 
that none is more disgraceful to the United States or more 
deeply to be deplored for the consequences which have followed 
and will follow in its train. 

My remarks will be largely in the form of a narrative. I 
shall not attempt to enlarge upon or discuss the incidents which 
I shall relate; I shall seek to avoid, so far as may be, any ex- 
pression of personal opinion. This is a chronology; let the 
hearer draw his own conclusions from the facts. 

The recent history of the relations of the United States with 
Mexico in the matter of the exportation of arms and munitions 
of war begins with the joint resolution of Congress approved 
March 14, 1912, which provided: 


That whenever the President shall find that in any American coun- 
try conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the 
use of arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to osporh except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe, 
any arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States to 
such country until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 


This joint resolution is still in force. 

On the date of his approval of the foregoing resolution, 
namely, March 14, 1912, President Taft issued a proclamation 
declaring that he had found “that there exist in Mexico such 
conditions of domestic violence promoted by the use of arms 
or munitions of war procured from the United States as con- 
templated by the said joint resolution“; and he admonished 
all citizens of the United States and every person to abstain 
from every violation of the provisions of the joint resolution 
above set forth, thereby made applicable o Mexico. 

The effect of the resolution, coupled with the proclamation, 
was, of course, to impose a complete embargo upon the exporta- 
tion of arms and munitions of war from the United States to 
Mexico. 

From that time throughout the remainder of the Taft ad- 
ministration an embargo continued; when President Wilson 
was inaugurated domestic conditions in Mexico were, as is well 
remembered, in a condition even more chaotie than usual. Presi- 
dent Wilson therefore wisely continued the embargo imposed 
by President Taft. Indeed, after he had been some six months 
in office, he expressly and formally indorsed the policy which 
had then been in operation about a year and a half. In his 
address to the Congress delivered August 27, 1913 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 3826), he says: 


For the rest, I deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred 
upon me by the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side 
to the struggle now going on in Mexico receive any assistance from 
this side the border. I shall follow the best practice of nations in 
the matter of A 0 oY forbidding the exportation of arms or 
munitions of war of any kind from the United States to any part of the 
Republic of Mexico—a pay suggested by several interesting pre- 
cedents and certainly dictated by many manifest considerations of 
practical expediency. We can not in the circumstances be the partisans 
of either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico, or constitute 
ourselves the virtual umpire between them. 


These were strong, and as I believe, unanswerable arguments. 
No dissent to them was expressed anywhere in this country. 
Yet within six months from that time the President had com- 
pletely reversed himself and discarded the policy which had 
continued for two years. By proclamation issued February 3, 
1914, President Wilson revoked the Taft proclamation of March 
14, 1912. The effect of this, of course, was to permit the free 
and lawful exportation of arms and munitions of war of all 
kinds from the United States to Mexico, 

An interesting sidelight upon what the issuance of this pro- 
clamation meant to sorely stricken Mexico is found in “A Diplo- 
mat’s Wife in Mexico,” written by Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, wife 
of Nelson O’Shaughnessy, who during this period was our 
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chargé d'affaires at the Mexican capital. In her diary under 
date February 1, 1914 (p. 174), she says: 

To-night has come the long-feared cable from Washington stating 
that the President intends to raise the embargo on arms and am- 
munition. We scarcely know what to think; we are dazed 
and aghast. * * * This act will not establish the rebels in Mexico 
City ‘or anywhere else, but will indefinitely prolong this terrible civil 
war and swell the tide of the blood of men and women, “and the 
ehildren—oh, my brothers.“ 7 

Recent history has amply justified Mrs. O'Shaughnessy's pre- 
dictions of the prolongation of the “ terrible civil war.“ 

Again, her diary says on February 8 (p. 175): 

The second telegram has just come, saying that the President intends, 
within a few hours, to raise the embargo. * * * I keeg repeating 
to myself: “God! God! God!" A generation of rich and poor alike 
will at the mercy of the hordes that will have new strength and 
means to fight, and eat, and pillage, and rape their way through the 
country. * It is what Mr, Lind wanted for months. 
* è „ Villą and Carranza will not arrive in the city together. No 
street is broad enough to permit the double entry of their contrary pas- 
sions, violence and greed. ; 

The newspapers of the day after the issuance of the proclama- 
tion carried the following message, signed by Gen. Villa himself 
at Juarez: 


Raising the embargo on arms is an act of justice on the t of the 
American Government toward the 8 of Mexico and signifies the 
prompt 8 of the Republic. Within three months the war 
will have e 


Other reports from the border carried such headlines as, “ Villa 
waves his hat in joy”; “Carranza elated,” etc. A dispatch 
stated that 4,000,000 rounds of cartridges and 20,000 rifles were 
already upon the Mexican border ready for immediate shipment 
to the Mexican consignees. The next day the dispatches stated 
that— 

Arms are flowing to the border. Two million rounds are at Browns- 
ville awaiting export. The supply will be sufficient for the revolutlonists 
of all northeastern Mexico. 

Thoughtful men in this country, whether remembering the 
strong words of President Wilson the previous August or rea- 
soning simply from common sense, were astounded and aghast 
at this change of policy. It is not too much to say that they 
foresaw what has in fact happened as a direct result of the 
lifting of the embargo. Army officers especially, from their 
intimate knowledge of the situation, were able with unusual 
distinctness to read the handwriting on the wall. 

I quote a Washington dispatch to a New York paper reading 
as follows: t 

Army officers are not pleased over the r. of the embargo. The 
have taken the position all along that It would be a dangerous experi- 
ment to permit the unrestricted shipment of arms and ammunition into 
Mexico for the constitutionalist forces. Their argument is that if 
occasion should arise for intervention in Mexico by the United States 
the constitutionalists would probably join forces with the Huerta fol- 
23 and use against the American troops the arms that had been 
supplied to them through American sources. 

It is not necessary to retell the story of our first Wilson war 
with Mexico in April, 1914. It is not necessary to do more than 
refer to the battle of Vera Cruz, at which some 20 American 


soldiers, sailors, and marines lost their lives and some 50 were. 


more or less grievously wounded. : 

The country promptly demanded the restoration of the em- 
bargo. The debates of April 23, 1914, in the Senate are particu- 
larly interesting. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pp. 7120 to 7132.) 
Senator Lopere spoke, in part, as follows: 


Three or four days ago 2,700 stand of arms went over the Mexican 
border to Villa. Some have gone since, I am told; 1 do not know how 
truly. This movement at Vera Cruz was precipitated for the military 
reason—which I do not question to be a sound one from a military 

int of yiew—that it was necessary to seize the arms going to 
Iuerta, because these arms would be used against the forces of the 
United States and that it was the most obvious military prudence to 
stop them for that reason, the force of which I entirely admit. Yet 
they were allowed to go over the northern border at the same time, 
You can not do much more for any ally than that. And now we see 
that Mr. Carranza disapproves of what has been done at Vera Cruz. 
Hardly friendly in an ally whom we are arming. It will be but a short 
time when those men of the north are united with the rest of Mexico 

st us. That is not an unreasonable anticipation. Why are we 
not taking the 8 military precaution there? Why are we allow- 
ing more arms to go into those parts of Mexico? They will be used 
against our armies within 30 days. 

There is brought to my. mind very strongly, sir, that verse that was 
written by James Russell Lowell at the time of the Civil War: 

“You wonder why we're hot, John? 
Your mark wuz on the guns; 
The neutral guns that shot, John, 
Our brothers an’ our sous.“ 


Now we are letting the and munitions of war go into Mexico, 
and by and by the mark on the guns in northern Mexico which shoot our 
brothers and our sons will not be neutral marks; they will have our 
own marks sey od them. 

I say, Mr. esident, the time has come to stop, as we have sto 19075 
at Vera Cruz, the admission of any arms into the Mexican Repu ic. 
If war, alas, or armed intervention can not be escaped, that is the surest 
way to bring this war to a close. That is the method 
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not think I am mistaken when I Say we are in danger of a fight on 
ae porden at any minute. I do not want to see those people furnished 
ea pons. 

The that seemed worse to me, more than anything else in the 
whole AAA of the issue with Mexico, was this potting us in the 
attitude of an ally of Pancho Villa. * * + I think every military 
reason demands t we should put an em on arms everywhere, 
and I rat the distinction that we are making is one that is utterly 
false, both from the military and the moral point of view. 

Senator Fart, of New Mexico, pointed out that the Villa 
troops— 
are receiving constant shipments of arms, and that the shipment of 
arms is not being stopped, but is continuing. 

Senator SarrH of Michigan stated 


that protests by myself and others were made to the President last 
February, when he threatened to remove the embargo and give arms 
and ammunition more freely to Villa and Carranza, and he was urged 
by members of the Committee on Foreign Relations not to take such 
action, as it would be a backward step and the guns that he permitted 
to be taken across the border might later be used inst our own 
soldiers. I told him at that time that if the revolutionists in northern 
Mexico were entitled to American arms they were entitled to recogni- 
tion as belligerents; that it would be law to thus recognize a state 
of war, but that it would be diabolical to give them arms with which 
to kill one another. 

The Washington Post of that morning contained an article 
with headlines as follows: 


Arms free to rebels—President declines to renew the embargo— 
Urged by military men—Chief officers of both branches of the service 
believe it wrong to permit passage of s, which may be turned upon 
United States soldiers—Secretary of State trusts Constitutionalists. 

The text of the article stated that— 


for nearly a week the General Staff of the Army, headed by Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, has urged 8 that a general embargo declared, 
At first this step was desi not only to prevent the shipment of muni- 
tions of war to Gen. Huerta, but also to the Constitutionalists, on ac- 
count of the possibility that the latter as well as the other might use 
them against United States soldiers, sailors, and marines, 

Yielding to the importunities which came to him from every 
section of the country, the embargo was, that night or the fol- 
lowing day, again put in force by President Wilson, though with- 
out presidential proclamation. It was stated, however, that 
this action— 
was due to the a at threat of Carranza to resent the invasion of 
Mexican 3 the United States as an act directed as much 
against the Constitutionalists as against the Huerta authorities. 

In the light of the foregoing Senate debates it can hardly 
be urged in behalf of the administration that it had not, in 
February as well as in April, been aware of the powerful and 
unanswerable arguments against the raising of the embargo 
so long as conditions continued in Mexico as they then existed. 
As President Wilson himself had pointed out, there was no 
analogy whatever between the continuance of an embargo of 
this sort and the imposition of an embargo upon exportations to 
the European belligerents. To allow arms to go to Europe is, 
upon analysis, a measure of self-protection; to allow arms to go 
to Mexico is a species of self-murder. 

The Vera Cruz storm blew over somewhat more quickly than 
might have been expected. As early as May 8 we find Villa urg- 
ing the raising of the embargo, which, he said, was— 
protracting the struggle needlessly. Eve bumanitarian considera- 
tion argues for the li of the embargo. e sooner we can procure 
top ne and ammunition that we need, the sooner the country wil! be 
pa k 

And again, on May 15, in an interview, Villa said: 

How can we take Mexico if we have no ammunition? 


To an administration which yearned above all things to be 
an ally of Villa these arguments were no doubt exceedingly per- 
suasive; they did not, perhaps, appeal to the rank and file of 
the American people as especially cogent. 

At all events on May 16, 1914, came another somersault. 
The dispatches informed us that thereafter the embargo would 
apply only to shipments across the land frontier, but that arms 
and ammunition might be freely exported by sea to Mexican 
ports. I quote from the newspapers of that date: 

The Constitutionalists (Villa and Carranza) will probably receive 
large shipments of arms and ammunition through Tampico. The 
rebels need them. Wilson has 3 shipments of guns and ammnu- 
nition across the frontier, but the order of prohibition applies only to the 
border. The War and State De ents make it Main tbat it is 
not unlawful to ship from New York or Galveston to. Mexican ports, 
including Tampico. z 

The same news article refers to the vast quantities of arms and 
ammunition that crossed the Mexican border destined to Villa 
and Carranza between the lifting of the embargo in February 
and its reimposition in April. 

The bars having thus again been let down, the rush of exporta- 
tions of explosives, and so forth, was immediately resumed. 

The months of May and June, 1914, were noteworthy for the 
sessions of the A. B. C. mediators at Niagara Falls. The news- 
papers of June 4 report, apparently verbatim, an interview with 
Secretary of State Bryan, in the course of which he said that— 


1916. 


The mediators had an understanding with the United States that pend- 
ing their efforts at Niagara Falls the United States would permit no 
arms to be shipped into Mexico either across the border or by water 
from American ports. 

About the same time appeared the statement that the complete 
embargo might be reimposed, as the administration “ wishes to 
avoid the charge that arms once within the grasp of the American 
oflicinis were later turned against American soldiers.” Mr. 
Bryan's statement proved that it was a point of honor on the 
part of the United States, pending the conduct of the mediation 
proceedings, that no arms or munitions should be sent into Mexico 
either by land or by sea. Yet, as we have already seen, the em- 
bargo of May 16 in nowise applied to shipments by sea from the 
United States to Mexican ports. On June 2 the steamship Antilla 
left New York for Tampico carrying 1,500 to 2,000 cases of am- 
munition containing some 3,000,000 cartridges and two aeroplanes, 
She landed her cargo safely on June 11. Not only did the United 
States not interfere with this procedure, although in honor 
bound so to do, but we actually had our Navy keep watch at the 
Mexican port to preyent the possibility of any interference by 
Huerta with the safe landing of the munitions. On June 6 
another million cartridges were shipped on the steamship Sun- 
shine from Galveston to Tampico. On June 10 still another mil- 
lion rounds, said to have been destined for Mexico, cleared from 
Baltimore on the steamship Arcadia, 

All these shipments were known at the time and were freely 
discussed in the newspapers. There is no doubt that all of them 
constituted an absolute violation of the Bryan pledge to the 
mediators. It is said, however, that Villa had teased President 
Wilson that he be permitted to get his hands on these particular 
cargoes, and that thereafter the United States might do as it saw 
fit. In any event, the United States did not interpose any objec- 
tion, and, as we have seen, even assisted in the safe conduct of 
at least one of the cargoes. 

These three cargoes, and very likely many more, having thus 
departed for their destination, the United States on June 10 
again imposed an absolute embargo by sea as well as by land. 

Thereafter exportations of arms and munitions nevertheless 
continued with unabated activity. The schooners Sunshine, 
Grampus, and Susan made six trips from Galveston to Tampico, 
each time carrying heavy shipments of war materials. All were 
consigned to Habana, but “by stress of weather“ — more than 
once it was a flat calm—they were“ blown into“ Tampico. 

The Sunshine, for example, landed 2,050 cases of ammunition 
on June 29. In all there were probably not less than 6,000,000 
rounds of cartridges, together with many other supplies, intro- 
duced into Mexico during the month of June. “There is more 
than one way to skin a goose.” The dispatches of July 23 
state that in spite of the embargo Villa had gotten together 
across the border—in addition to the sea shipments which, as 
we have seen, were very large—about 8,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition during this period. 

Then on September 10, 1914, the embargo was again lifted, 
for what reason mortal man can not perceive. This state of 
affairs continued for over a year—until October 20, 1915. Dur- 
ing this period, as I shall later shew in detail, we were making 
constant and tremendous shipments of all kinds of war mate- 
rlals. During this same period American lives were being lost 
at the hands of Mexicans and American property was being de- 
stroyed. Late in the year 1914 occurred the so-called Naco 
affair, in which from 50 to 60 Americans living on or near the 
border were killed and wounded. Of this outrage former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in “Fear God and Take Your Own Part” says 
(pp. 254, 255): 

Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of the whole Naco affair is 
that at Kaede geet there is an open port of Wiggs & The arms and am- 
munition u to kill American women and children and American 
soldiers were openly purchased in the United States and openly de- 
livered through a port of entry to the warring factions in Mexico. 

During this entire year, too, peace was “ raging” throughout 
northern Mexico. Anarchy, starvation, rapine, desolation, and 
chaos were the order of the day, and to that order the United 
States contributed mightily by furnishing in huge quantities the 
fuel to fan the flames. 

On June 9, 1915, the New York Times, regarded as an admin- 
istration paper, said: 

The best course would be to prohibit, as we have a right to do, fur- 
ther supplying of arms and ammunition to any of the factions, If by 
evil chance our soldiers should be compelled to invade Mexico to restore 
order it would be folly to let the various bands of bandits and revo- 
lutionists be equipped to oppose the invasion. It is hary. necessary to 
point out that the case presents not the slightest analogy with the 
question raised over the export of arms to European belligerents, * * * 
Probably if the exportation of arms is stopped there will be no need 
of armed intervention, 

The very next day the dispatches state that— 


In 8 of a renewal of the embargo on June 15 Villa rushed 
5,200 rifles and 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition south to-day on a 
special train. 
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The expected embargo against Villa, however, did not actually 
arrive until October, 1915. Villa, who had been in high favor 
with the administration during most of its tenure of office, had 
lately been losing ground. The administration had at length 
decided that the Carranza brand of desperado held out more 
hope than did the Villa type. Carranza had been going up in 
the scale as Villa descended. On October 12, 1915, what 
amounted to an impartial embargo on shipments of arms and 
ammunition into Mexico was put into rigid effect at Douglas, 
Ariz., supplies consigned both to the Villa and Carranza fac- 
tions being held up. Villa, however, had been making hay 
while the sun was shining. At this time he jocosely stated that 
he had enough arms and ammunition to keep on fighting for at 
least two years. 

Three months ago the Villista agents let three contracts for a great 


quantity of arms and ammunition and these contracts have all been 
elivered, the supplies having entered Mexico several weeks ago. 


On October 19 President Wilson recognized Carranza. 

On the same date he issued a proclamation practically 
identical with the Taft proclamation of 1912 reestablishing the 
embargo on arms and ammunition destined to Mexico. Simul- 
taneously, however, by Executive order, he exempted Carranza 
and his forces from this prohibition, The net result of the pro- 
hibition, therefore, was that Carranza could get all the arms 
which he wished while Villa could, lawfully at least, get none. 

The winter of 1915-16 was comparatively uneventful, al- 
though the clouds were gathering. The Santa Ysabel massacre, 
in which 19 Americans lost their lives at the hands of Villa, 
occurred January 12, 1916. 

With the spring of 1916 came the Columbus raid, Parral, 
Glenn Springs, and finally Carrizal. 

The Columbus raid occurred on March 9, 1916. On March 12 
the United States revoked all permits held along the border 
for exporting explosives into Mexico. On the 15th 500,000 
cartridges consigned to Gen. Calles, military governor of 
Sonora, were seized by United States soldiers. March 16 the 
Carranza consul demanded the surrender of the cartridges, 
but was refused. On the same day, on request of the State 
Department, orders were sent to our collectors of customs at 
seaports and along the borders to hold up all shipments of 
arms, ammunition, and explosives consigned to Mexico except 
“such as, it is clearly established, are for the Carranza gov- 
ee: A large consignment for Villa was then on the way 
south. 

On March 18, consequently, Carranza was permitted to take 
over the half a million cartridges of which the military author- 
ities had sought to prevent the delivery. March 24, 60 cases of 
cartridges were turned over to Gen. Calles, each containing 
1,000 rounds. 

The foregoing are among the references which I find in the 
newspapers to such exportations, but represent only a small 
fraction of the shipments actually permitted to proceed. 

Indeed there is considerable evidence that arms were freely, 
though, of course, illicitly, passing across the border to Villa who, 
it was stated, “ will not be hampered by lack of ammunition.” 

During all this time, moreover, the transit by sea was entirely 
uninterrupted. Nine days after the raid on Columbus the Ward 
Line steamer Esperanza arrived in Vera Cruz with 1,350,000 
rounds of ammunition, all soft-nosed or dumdum bullets, con- 
signed to the Carranza government, together with other muni- 
tions of war. About this same time Gen. Pershing and his 
forces were marching south in Mexico in pursuit of Villa and 
with orders to take him dead or alive, It did not take a prophet 
or the son of a prophet to know that Carranza was no true 
friend of ours and that we might soon be engaged in hostilities 
with him also, Yet the instruments of self-destruction were 
going south in great quantities. 

On March 29 the Ward Line steamer Saratoga touched at 
Habana with 1,248 eases of ammunition for Carranza. 

On April 1 the Ward Line steamer Monterey landed at Vera 
Cruz another 1,350,000 rounds of soft-nosed cartridges and other 
munitions of war for Carranza. 

On May 13, a month after the Carranzista garrison at Parral 
had attempted to ambush the American expeditionary troops 
under Maj. Tompkins and had attacked them, the Esperanza 
landed at Vera Cruz 300,000 rounds more ammunition for Car- 
ranza. This cargo was, I am informed, transshipped in Cuba. 

Between May 13 and the Ist of June still another shipment of 
arins was unloaded at Vera Cruz for Carranza. 

Recurring to the border exportations within a month after 
Columbus, on April 11, 332,000 rounds of ammunition left 
Laredo, Tex., for Carranza, and on April 14 a dispatch from 
Douglas, Ariz., stated: 


The State Department has issued a permit to the de facto govern- 
ment of Mexico to pass 1, „ rounds of small-arm ammunition 
across the line to Agua Prieta during the next few days. The ammuni- 
tion is now en route to the border. 
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The pursuit of Villa in March last may be regarded as the 
second Mexican war of the administration. Last month came 
the break with Carranza over the Carrizal and other outrages, 
the mobilization of our troops at the Mexican border, and the 
beginning of the third war. 

On June 20 Mr. Lansing’s note to the Carranza government was 
sent, and tucked away in it we find the last—or rather the 
latest—embargo on ammunition, although the language plainly 
shows that its removal may be expected ere long if conditions: 
change. The language in question follows: 

As long as this menace continues and there is any evidence of an 
intention on the part of the de facto government or Tes ts military com- 
manders to use force against the American prog A instead of cooperat- 
ing with them, the Government of the United States will not permit 
munitions of war or machinery for their manufacture to be exported 
from this country to Mexico. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I have but 
little time. 

Mr. HILL. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman was not 
the embargo lifted and is it not now lifted from all foodstuffs 
to Mexico? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the gentleman from Connecticut ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. HILL. I do object to feeding an enemy while we have 
oe American boys on the border waiting for them to at- 
tack us. 

Mr. HARRISON. The speech of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts carries with it, indirectly at least, a criticism of what 
the administration has done the embargo. Is the 
gentleman going to point out in each particular where he ob- 
jects to it and what he would have done under the same cir- 
cumstances if he had had the authority to act? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can tell the gentleman from Mississippi ex- 
actly what I would have done. I would have left in effect the 
embargo which Mr. Wilson found when he came into office 
and whieh he indorsed when he delivered his address to Con- 
gress in August, 1918, until Mexico was in fact and in every 
way absolutely pacified, and until all possibility had passed 
that our arms and munitions should be turned against the 
American soldiers. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

There the situation now stands, although El Paso dispatches 
in the newspapers of July 8 indicate an attempt on the part of 
Mexico to secure still another removal of the embargo. No man 
ean, in the light of the past, say just how soon the administra- 
tion: will, in its wisdom, do what it has so often done: before. 

No portrayal of what the American policy has done in Mexico 
could be more vivid than that which Mr. Lansing himself fur- 
nishes in the note of June 20. He says: 

The Government of the United States has viewed with 
and increasing disa; the pro —— the revolution 


D Ne 
Continued bloodsh disorders marked its progress. For 
three years— 

Wilson first raised the embargo two years and four months 
previously— 
the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife; the lives of Amer- 
icans and other aliens have been sacrificed; vast properties 7 5 tar 
no American capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered 

reductive ; dits have Se e to roam at will through the 
tory contiguous to the Uni States and to seize, without a 
beast or without effective attempted punishment, the p: Droperty of Am 
cans, while the UHves of citizens of own United States 0 . to 
remain in: Mexican territory or to return there to protect their interests 
have been taken, in some cases mey taken, and the murderers 
have neither been 3 nor —— t 18 Ne It would be 
difficult to find in the annals of pee fan of — — eee more 
deplorable than those which A en ring these recent 
years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after 
outrage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature and extent 
of the wides 8 8 conditions of lawlessness and violence which have 
prevailed du last nine months in parti 


The 333 agdinst Carranza was raised eight months 
before— 


the frontier of the United States along the lower Rio Grande has been 
thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil because of 
frequent and sudden incursions into American Levit ved Son and depreda- 
tions and murders on American soll by Mexican who have 
taken the — — and destroyed the property of American — —.— some- 
times carrying American citizens across the international boundary 
with the boot, tA seized. American garrisons have been attacked at night; 

American soldiers killed and their equipment and horses stolen; Ameri- 
can ranches have been raided, property stolen and destroyed, and 
American trains wrecked and plundered. 

The attacks on Brownsville, aaa House Ferry, Progreso post Seps 
and ore Pelades, all oceurring d uring Peg macs last, are typical. In 
these attacks on American territory Carran: 
Carranzista soidiers, took part in the looting, 
Not only were these murders cterized ae | ruthless 
uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetra 


Yet it is interesting to note that the recognition of Carranza 
occurred in October, 1915, the month following the acts of which 
Secretary Lansing complains. Mr. Lansing goes on with much 


a adherents and even 
burning, and killing. 
brutality, but 


cumulative evidence to the same effect, but perhaps enough has 
been quoted to indicate the administration version of the result 
of its policy, in which, beyond question, the permission to export 
arms and ammunition played a most important part. 

The exact number of American lives which haye been lost 
during the last three years is in dispute; indeed, it is, as a 
practical matter, probably incapable of ascertainment. In a 
report to the United States Senate by the President upon affairs 
in Mexico submitted February 17 last (S. Doc. No. 324) it 
appears that the number is about 112 for the years 1913, 1914, 
and 1915. This total, however, does not include the Vera Cruz 
deaths nor, of course, the outrages of the last six months. Men 
familiar with border and Mexican conditions generally say that 
the number of Americans who have lost their lives in the past 
three years is between 275 and 300. 

I have been furnished by the Department of Commerce with 
figures which show officially the amount of our exportation of 
arms. and explosives for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1914, 
June 30, 1915, and for the 11 months ending May 31, 1916. The 
table referred to is as follows: 


808, 488, 27. 
2, 
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111 months to May 31. 

During March, 1916, in the face of the Columbus raid, $202,774 
worth of cartridges entered Mexico, and in April $51,875 worth 
entered Mexico. This, of course, is confined to exports of which 
the Department of Commerce, through the Treasury Department, 
has official knowledge. It does not indicate any exportations 
which have illegally crossed the border or which have reached 
Mexico from the United States via Cuba. Since July 1 last, as 
the foregoing figures disclose (taking cartridges at $42 per 
thousand), nearly 50,000,000 rounds of cartridges have been 
sent to Mexico through the customhouse. How much more 
has also been sent no one can say. Practically every one of the 
cartridges which has gone forward is of the soft-nosed or dum- 
dum type, abhorrent to civilization. The spectacle of the civi- 
lized United States acting as purveyor of these accursed things 
has inspired a poem which has been widely circulated in Mexico: 

THE DUMDUM. 
It’s cursed and it's damned and and rave by the law; 
will use it, except in a pinch 


It's cruel, no end; it's satanic 
uching, are ready to clinch, 


No 
When 2 ait fo cro 
Gur C Christian country permits it to go, 
Without let or hindrance, to poor Mexico. 
The allies protested, when 
— 3 


were outlawed t — — — for X 
AE this s 


ot the dread soft nose. The parn aosd aghast 
ete return to the Hun-ridden past. 
That is the only ball er ts know 
In thelr looting and shooting of poor Mexico, 
It kills when It strikes and it flies with a moan ; 
It rips out the . and it blasts out the bone. 


There's no use for first aid or hospitals where 
The double-damned dumdum drones dense in the air. 


But— 

Our pious President fixes it so 

It goes in a stream into mad Mexico. 
Are we “ serving mankind " and the Cdighty pe per cent“? 
Our only excuse fs, our course was well meant. 
Look! now the lead points are shot back at our boys, 
And rose their lungs. So they die without noise. 


w.<., » 923,039 
4, 599, 379 
3,107, 627 


Supinely we sit, and we let dumdums go 
To blood-drunken, desperate, red Mexico. 
Let us pray. 

As I have recited in detail, one of the numerous liftings of 
the embargo. occurred on September 10, 1914. The removal of 
the embargo permitted death and devastation to pour into 
Mexico. Yet the day before the embargo was. raised- President 
Wilson had issued a proclamation appointing a— 
day of prayer and supplication— 

And requesting— 
all 88 persons * * to unite their petitions to Amighi 
God that, overruling the counsel of men, setting straight the t 
they can not 1 or alter, taking pity an the nations sow in the 
— — of con + > He vouchsafe Hias children healing peace 


and restore once more that concord among men and nations 
25 thout which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship. 


Is it any wonder that the friends of Mexico and the friends 
of mankind found it difficult to square the act with the pro- 
fession? Is it truly “a service to humanity ” to let the Mexi- 
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cans murder each other and murder, us with dumdum bullets? 
Is it truly the highest altruism to permit frequent and long- 
continued “open seasons” on American citizens in Mexico or, 
oftentimes, within their own borders near Mexico? When the 
claim is made that the administration has kept the country at 
peace, does the peace not resemble that of which Jeremiah, the 
prophet, sang: 

For they have healed the hurt of the sented of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported President Wilson by my vote 
and by word of mouth when the United States seemed to be 
standing face to face with a foreign power. I upheld the ad- 
ministration in the Vera Cruz incident and in the submarine 
controversy with Germany. I trust I shall never deviate from 
this course, whatever may be the politics of the man in the White 
House. 

But I can not condone the course of the present administra- 
tion in connection with munitions exportation to Mexico. Let 
me very concisely review what I have before given in detail. 
When President Wilson was inaugurated the Taft embargo 
against shipping arms to Mexico was in effect. February 3, 
1914, President Wilson raised the embargo. April 24, 1914, at 
the time of the Vera Cruz affair, he restored the embargo. May 
16, 1914, he raised the embargo so as to permit exportations 
by sea. June 10, 1914, he absolutely restored the embargo, sea 
and land. September 10, 1914, he raised the embargo. October 
19, 1915, he restored the embargo, simultaneously excepting the 
forces of Carranza. June 20, 1916, he restored the general em- 
bargo. Bach time the embargo was imposed the action was 
taken as the result of outrages upon Americans, which surpassed 
even the ordinary run of outrages to which we are, alas, some- 
what benumbed, Each time the embargo was lifted the action 
was taken because of a slight improvement in the internal con- 
dition in Mexico; yet at no time during the past three years 
could any man truly state that the internal troubles of Mexico 
were at or approaching an end. 

It has been plain throughout to the most casual -onlooker that 
even when conditions were relatively improved the flames were 
only smoldering. It required neither prescience or omniscience 
to see that the arms and cartridges with which we were Sup- 
plying the desperados of Mexico might at any time be turned 
against us as they had repeatedly been turned against us in 
the past. We must never forget that our dead were killed with 
American ammunition and that without American ammunition 
they would not have met their dreadful fate. Mexico herself 
mikes little or none, and during the last two years Europe ‘has, 
of course, had other uses for hers and vast quantities beside. So 
the United States has been practically the sole purveyor. When 
we think of the hideous traffic with Mexico, authorized 
nay. nided and abetted by the administration—our cheeks must 
blush for shame. The story is one of the blackest and saddest 
in our entire history, 

sery Aneta should read an article in the August (1916) 
McClure’s, by Porter Emerson Browne, entitled “Scars and 
Stripes,” ‘in the course of which he says: 

Villa is still free. VIIIa is still sore. Villa still has men and guns, 
antl munitions; munitions that we gave him! 

And with these men, and guns, and the munitions that we gave him 
he crosses Sst, meee one night and slaughters the men and women of 
Columbus, N. erican men, American women, and on American 
soll! Yes; 5 kilis on American soil American men and American 
women; and he kliis them with American guns and American powder 
and American bullets piven him by the American Government! * * 

And who is Carran 

A vain and parbtind 4 ‘old gentleman ‘that we ourselves helped put in 
power and to whom we have furnished arms and ammunition that 
again have-been used to kill us with! * * 

And until we prepare ourselves both physically and mentally to ad- 
minister that force we can make up our minds, and make em up now, 
that just so Jong will American men, American women, and American 
children be rlanghtered on American soil. Pray God it won't be done 
any longer with American guns and American ammunition. That 
much, at least, we can prevent. 

I have meant to tell the story fairly, without modification or 
enlargement. I have meant to state the facts impartially, leav- 
ing the hearer to form judgment for himself, I wonder if a 
single true American citizen of our hundred million can take 
pride in the recital. 

In closing I desire to quote a poem which appeared in the 
Portland Oregonian on the date of the funeral of Lieut. Henry 
Adair, killed at Carrizal, Chihuahua, by an American bullet 
from an American gun: 

ADAIR OF CARRIZAL, 
[By Dean Collins.] 
I had thought our hearts would leap, Adair, 
That our hands would clutch at the sword and gun; 
I had thought that our spirit of old would flare 
At the tale of the d that you have done, 
But silent we walk and silent you lie, 
And Peace,“ says the bishop, above your pall— 
But the blood you shed is red, ow red! 
Red on the sands of Carrizal, 


I had 8 we would rise on the wings of fame; 
That a river of swords would southward flow, 
And voices of battle would cry 8 re 
As they cried the name of the A 
But — 25 3 our vers for ay he rest of your soul 


how shall on your 
wien” we bow the head, while 5 blood you shed 


Cries from the sands of Carrizal? 
I had thought—but my thoughts were lies, Adair, 
For my heart was not with that art imbued 
That fashions a di lomatic snare 
To throttle a nation's titude. 
The statesmen build up the forms of peace, 
Where words look large ant where lives look small, 
While my hot cheeks flame with the blush of shame 
For the cry, unanswered, from Carrizal. 
The funeral honors are done, Adair, 
And under the earth 3 bod lies; 
Thrilling and sweet on vibrant air 2 
That t long wail of the bugle dies. 
Well was your duty done, Adair, 
And duty to us alone may 
And the hlood yn shed, how red, oe red! 
Cries like a bugle from Carrizal. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Sisson] is recognized. [Applause.] 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE FARMER. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentfemen of the House, I 
want to thank my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocrrs] for 
giving me a portion of the time allotted to him. Before I dis- 
cuss the matters I had intended to discuss I want to say this 
In view of the speech just made by my friend Mr. Rocers from 
Massachusetts. I am at a great loss to know just exactly how 
It would be possible for anyone occupying the position that 
President Wilson now occupies to have handled the situation in 
Mexico any better than he has handled it, and at the same 
time keep the country out of war. [Applause on the Democratic 


Side.] Can the gentleman say that if it had been managed 


differently we should not have had war? Can he say that he 
would have done better? Under Wilson’s management we all 
know that he has avoided war. If President Wilson, Mr. 
Speaker, succeeds in conducting this troublesome affair to a 
proper solution—to which I pray, and all of us should pray, 
that he may bring us—a complete settlement, without blood- 
shed and without war, the American people, the American 
mothers, the American fathers, will owe him an everlasting debt 
of gratitude, and so will the entire world, because he will be 
able to demonstrate that troublesome situations between nations 
may be settled without war. [Applause on he Democratic side.] 
I ask that an all wise Providence continue to guide his head and 
his hand so that he may be able to settle this question without 
war. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman think that a con- 
tinuance of the embargo on arms would have been more likely 
to lead to war and bloodshed than the reverse policy? 

Mr. SISSON. I-can not say, because I do not have all of 
the facts, I do not have all of the information that the Presi- 
dent and the diplomatic officers of the Government have; but I 
may say this, that it perhaps will be better if it is possible to 
get the people of Mexico under one head or under two and let 
them fight the thing out among themselves and bring the ques- 
tion te a final issue among themselves, just so long as they are 
able to conduct their affairs without doing damage to the people 
of the United States and to their property. 

But I did not intend to discuss this question. The great ques- 
tion which is agitating, and ought to agitate the minds of the 
people not only of the United States but of the world is, What 
the issue will be after the European war is over? Will we be 
called into conflict, necessitating a great Army and a great 
Navy? Out of precnution with the troubled condition of the 
world, the administration has urged upon Congress and upon 
the people a reasonable condition of preparedness for whatever 
may happen at the close of the European war. 

Mr. Speaker, while we have been considering this question of 
preparedness for war, should it come, it seems to me that many 
shortsighted men lose sight of the very best preparation. Our 
cities and those people interested in the profits they are making 
out of munitions of war and building battleships forget the 
true relation of things. We are taught in the sacred Scripture 
that The love of money is the root of all evil.” This is the 
national sin of America to-day. This love of money has caused 
too many of our people to lose sight of the very foundation of 
all America’s greatness, strength, happiness, and prosperity, and 
that is the American farmer. 

I maintain that the greatest preparedness in any nation is 
that preparedness which comes from well-cultivated farms and 
unlimited food supplies. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
airships, small arms all are 


Cannon, battleships, submarines, 
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useless unless you first feed the soldier. In addition to the 
umount necessary to furnish the food supply for the people at 
home you must have that adequate supply and have the farms 
producing so much more than the country itself consumes in 
time of peace, which may in time of peace be shipped abroad, 
so that this surplus will be sufficient to feed the people at home 
and feed the Army in time of war. When war comes the able- 
bodied farmer is called to the front and taken from the field, 
so the fields must be productive enough to feed the families 
left at home and feed the Army with the loss of the labor of all 
at the front. ¢ 

A nation is no stronger than its agriculture. A nation is no 
stronger than the farm, which supplies that which is necessary 
to all prosperity. The manufacturing enterprises of our cities 
are based upon no stronger foundation than that foundation 
which is at the foundation of all institutions, the food supply, 
which comes absolutely from the soil. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. How, then, does the gentleman account for the 
strength of Great Britain, which has not produced its food 
supply, nor 25 per cent of it, for the last 60 years? 

Mr. SISSON. Great Britain has colonies which supply her 
with food. In addition to that, she sells her manufactured prod- 
ucts, such as clothing, shoes, and thousands of other articles, 
that she may get the first essential for her national existence, to 
wit, food, which is the product of the farm. Much of this comes 
from the American farmer. 

Mr. HILL. All granted. 

Mr. SISSON. And it has been upon that theory, and that 
wholly, that Great Britain is compelled by the necessities of the 
case to have the greatest navy on earth, in order to prevent her 
being starved to death in a day. 

Mr. HILL, Then her strength does not consist in her agri- 
cultural production? 

Mr. SISSON. But without the agricultural production it 
would be absolutely impossible for the Englishman to live, as it 
would be absolutely impossible for the gentleman to live in 
Connecticut. I fear the gentleman from Connecticut has been 
away from the soil so long, or he lives in a State where he and 
his people have forgotten the true relation of the human race 
to the productivity of God's earth, that he and his people forget 
that he sells his wooden nutmegs and other trinkets for bread 
and meat which is produced by the American farmer. 

Mr. HILL. But the gentleman—— 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, I have but little time, and my friend knows 
it. You have had your industries fostered for 50 years by 
favoring legislation, and it has been at the expense largely of 
the great agricultural interests of the country, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SISSON. I must decline to yield, because I have only 
15 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Would not the gentleman's logic com- 
pel him to encourage the production of sugar? 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman concede that some 50 


years 

Mr, SISSON. I will not concede anything. I can not yield. 
The gentleman and everyone in the House knows that when I 
have time I yield, and have never declined when my time will 
permit. But the special order for to-day will not permit the 
House to give me more time. 

To go back to what I intended to say when I was interrupted: 
We find ourselves in this condition in the United States, that 
there are certain food supplies that are getting scarcer per capita 
than they were in former times, and it is necessary, in order 
that we may be thoroughly prepared for war, that the Federal 
Government take a most active interest in the development of 
every farm in the United States and through all proper Jegisla- 
tive means extend to the farmers that assistance which they so 
much need. If you do not, the plumes of the admirals and 
generals, their brass buttons and glittering show, will amount 
to nothing. % 

These generals and admirals must eat, and they demand the 
fat of the land. The soldier may have all of the equipment 
that modern science has deyised, but he is useless unless he 
has food, and food comes from the farm. Is it not strange that 
so many men of great intelligence fight any effort on our 
part—we who are real friends of the farmer—to extend relief 
and help to the very people who feed the world. Let the farmer 
quit selling the products of his farm for one year and our 
cities would be charnel houses, our factories would be silent, 
and the scream of the locomotive would no more be heard. 

Now, what is Germany’s principal strength to-day? Not her 
army. The first few days of the present war, with all her 
trained soldiery, it looked as if it would be an easy victory. 
But the allies, with their navies, quickly bottled Germany up 


and blockaded her coast., Her food supply from abroad was 
cut off. She had, and has now, to depend upon her own farms 
for her food supply; and while the issue is now not much 
longer in, doubt, Germany’s great resistance is caused by Ger- 
many’s great aid to agriculture in directing her farmers along 
lines of the most efficient and scientific cultivation of the soil. 
Still the problem in Germany is that of a food supply. This is 
what she is struggling for now. She is cut off from the Amer- 
ican farmers. She is endeavoring to sail beneath the tumbling 
seas in order that she may get something for her soldiers to eat. 

If a cordon of ships were locked around our shores the Nation 
that we love so much might be in the condition that the South- 
ern Confederacy was during the Civil War. There was a great 
portion of the people of that section who had deyoted their en- 
ergies to the production of cotton, and during the war they did 
all they could to transform the country from the growing of 
cotton into a grain-producing country and into a cattle and hog 
producing country, It was essential that they should eat, and 
they had no grain, no cattle, and no hogs to enable them to feed 
themselves, and at the same time feed the army. The very 
foundation of the food supply of the South was swept away. 
This caused the war to end, There is no telling just how long 
this war might have continued if it could have been possible for 
the South to have obtained plenty of food. In other words, the 
southern soldier was literally starved into surrender and into a 
victory for the Union. All students of that struggle will tell 
you that that was the greatest weakness of the South. 

Now, let us learn the lesson from Germany; let us learn the 
lesson from the South in that conflict; and let the United States 
Government push forward the preparedness movement by help- 
ing the American farmer in the very beginning, You Republi- 
cans were in power for 50 years, and you never did one thing 
to aid him or to take one burden from his back. 

Your whole program has been to do all that you could for 
the manufacturer at the farmer’s expense. For 50 years he 
has been knocking at the door of Congress asking for recogni- 
tion. For that long he has been denied recognition. He 
knocked and you would not open unto him. He sought but 
he could not find. He asked for bread; you gave him stone. 
He asked for fish; you gave him a serpent. What has this 
Congress and what has this administration done for the Ameri- 
can farmer, you may ask? 


WHAT THIS ADMINISTRATION HAS DONE. 


The Democrats came into power. What has this Democratic 
Congress and this Democratic administration done for the 
American farmer? I wish I had time to go into the matters 
more in detail, but I can only mention them briefly. Since I 
have been a Member of Congress every Member of this House 
knows that I have consistently fought for all of the measures 
that tend to advance our agricultural interests. My motto is, 
* Make the farmer prosperous and all will prosper.” 

» GOOD ROADS, 

For years the American farmer has been asking, yea begging, 
that you give him Federal aid to construct farm roads, which 
do more, in my judgment, to build up the agricultural interests 
of the country and help the farmer than any one piece of legis- 
lation that the Government can pass. [Applause.] The farm- 
ers’ organizations asked the Federal Government to cooperate 
with their States and counties and help develop our dirt roads, 
“Ye would not.” 

During all of the years of Republican rule the farmers were 
denied Federal aid. ‘The Republican committees declined to 
report the bill. There was no good roads committee in the 
House. We Democrats created the Good Roads Committee. 
That great and good Democrat, my friend Dorsey SHACKLE- 
ForD, of Missouri, was made its chairman, and my good friend 
H. D. STEPHENS, of Mississippi, resigned his position on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to get on this committee because 
he thought that he could best serve his people there. For the 
first time in the history of the legislation this Democratic 
House has taken this wise step to aid and assist the various 
States and counties in the building good roads for the use of 
the farmers. [Applause.] 

RURAL CREDITS. 


What next? Notwithstanding the fact that the farmers’ or- 
ganizations, the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and other farmer 
organizations have knocked at the door of Republican Con- 
gresses for years asking for rural-credit legislation, it was 
denied them by you Republicans when you had control of the 
Government. You made no effort to give them relief. But 
when the Democrats came into power and Wilson became 
President we passed a rural-eredit bill for the farmers, and 
this bill was signed a few days ago by the President. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side). This bill is not perfect and is 
not what the American farmer wants, nor is it all that he 
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needs or deserves, but it is a great beginning and commits the 
Government to the principle, and the American farmer will 
insist and demand that this law be extended and improved. I 
haye advocated rural-credit legislation since I have been a 
Member of Congress and am glad to see this legislation go on 
the statute books. But I am not satisfied and will continue the 
fight until the farmers get real rural-credit legislation. 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL. 

Mr. Speaker, soon after I was elected to Congress I began 
the fight for farm-demonstration work. After the first ses- 
sion of Congress I carried this work into every county in my 
district, and went in person with the men assigned me by the 
Department of Agriculture, and each meeting was attended by 
great crowds of farmers. I then saw the practical results of the 
work. This work was then supported by private contributions. 
I thought the work should be on a permanent basis and advo- 
eated that the Agricultural Department do this work in coop- 
eration with the States and that it be made permanent work. 
But not until this Democratic administration came into power 
could the farmers get this legislation. This bill was fathered 
by my distinguished friend from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. 
[{Applause.] And under his wise management those of us who 
were for this legislation made the fight with him and won. 
My friends, Mr. CANDLER; of Mississippi, and Mr. HEFLIN, of 
Alabama, were earnest and enthusiastic workers on the Agri- 
cultural Committee for this legislation, and it is proper to say 
that they are entitled to a great deal of credit for the effective 
work which they did. Not until the Democrats came into power 
did the farmers get this legislation. This will grow and should 
grow. If the Democrats continue to control the Government 
after the November elections, they will push this farm-demon- 
stration work vigorously and give the American farmer the bene- 
fit of scientific soil improvement and proper cultural methods. 

In some sections of the Union the soil is wearing out and 
needs proper treatment to bring it back to a high staje of 
fertility, and our farmers are ready, willing, and glad to have 
this information, and it is the highest duty which we all owe to 
our people and to posterity to see that this information is given. 
My own section needs this information badly, because for many 
years we have produced nothing but cotton, but now the boll 
weevil is with us to stay, and our farmers will have to begin 
to diversify. This is difficult to do with negro labor. We face 
the problem with courage, but we ask the assistance of the 
great Agricultural Department, with all its information, to 
help us solve the problem. I call upon all of our colleagues of 
both parties to support this great work. The great German Gov- 
ernment helped her farmers to solve the problem of soil im- 
provement, and by the adoption of scientific methods Germany, 
which is naturally the poorest soil in all Europe, has become 
one of the most productive countries in the world. The farmers 
of the country should congratulate themselves that this Demo- 
cratic administration has awakened to the necessity of improy- 
ing the farms of our country. I have only one criticism, and 
that is that we ought to have gone further. But it is per- 
haps quite as far as we could go at this time, because the House 
can not settle all matters of legislation. I wish I had time to 
discuss this law further, but can only say that the scientific 
determination of what the soil needs can only. be ascertained 
by sending experts to examine the soil. This can and will be 
done under this law. 

BUREAU OF MARKETS. 


The Bureau of Markets is in its infancy. There has been for 
years a bureau in all of the consulates to enable the manufac- 
turing interests of this country to find, through these consular 
reports, the best markets for everything they manufacture; but 
there has been no effort to connect the American farmer with 
the best markets for his products, either at home or abroad. 
The middlemen have absolutely controlled the price of his prod- 
ucts at both ends of the line—to the people in the city and the 
people on the farms. But, with a proper extension of the Bureau 
of Markets, the American farmer can be brought into contact 
with the best markets, and, with proper cooperation, can sell his 
products in the best markets and get the benefit of the profit 
himself, and the people in the city would be able to get the 
benefit of cheaper and better food. This has been done by this 
Democratic Congress. [Applause.] The great work is just 
begun; but in a few years, if Congress does its duty, the farm- 
ers will see a new day dawn and not be at the mercy of the 
trusts and speculators. 

WAR INSURANCE. 


I wish I had time to discuss the war-insurance bill. I can tell 
you that it affected the price of cotton immediately. Upon the 
passage of this bill the insurance on cotton dropped from the 
exorbitant high rate fixed by marine insurance companies at the 
outbreak of the European war to a low rate, and cotton went 


up one cent a pound, which was exactly the difference between 
the war-rate insurance and that fixed by the Government. 

If we would have coupled it up with the ship-purchase bill, 
instantly the shipping companies would have reduced their 
rates to a reasonable rate fixed by the Government, and the 
American farmer shipping his grain, cotton, and the other 
products of his farm to European markets would have gotten 
the benefit in the price. [Applause.] This would have meant 
millions to the South. 

INCOME TAX. 


Next comes the income-tax law. This bill which has just 
passed the House is a Democratic administration measure. I 
have advocated such a law since I became a Member of the 
House, and so have nearly all Democrats. I am glad to have 
had a part in helping to pass this law, for it places the burden 
of taxation and the expense of running the Government where 
it belongs, upon the backs of the enormously rich. [Applause.] 
It puts some of the burden upon the wealth of the country and 
takes some of the burden off of the hungry and poor throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. SISSON. Just for a suggestion. 

Mr. LEVER. I would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the matter of the warehouse bill. 

Mr. SISSON, I have the warehouse bill on the list, but I have 
not time to discuss it, and can only say that this Democratic 
House has passed this good piece of legislation for the farmers. 
I want to call attention to one other matter before I close. 

RURAL SANITATION, 


I now ask this Congress and each and overy one of you to 
give your assistance at the next Congress and see that we 
get through this House and through the Senate a rural-sani- 
tation bill to preserve the health of the people in the country 
and on the farms. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is no higher duty that we can perform as 
a Government than to do all in our power to protect the 
health and lives of our people when we can do so. The Bureau 
of Public Health assures me that there are certain diseases 
that can be controlled by proper sanitation. Among them are 
typhoid fever, consumption, malaria, hookworm, and so forth. 
These diseases take our people off by the thousands. The cities 
have, as a rule, good sanitary laws and can enforce them. The 
Federal Government always cooperates with them and sends 
experts when the cities ask for them. Why should not the 
people in the country have a like service for them? They should 
have, and this Democratic House has passed a bill to give them 
this same service, but the bill is now held up in the Senate. 
The Bureau of Public Health is anxious to pass this bill, but 
I understand that it is held up in another end of the Capitol 
by one man, who, by the way, is not a Democrat. Here we 
find again the Democratic administration anxious to advance 
the interest of the farmers and a Republican stands in the way. 

When I see all over this fair land our loved ones languishing 
on beds of sickness and their frames racked with pain; when 
I see them touched with the cold hand of death and know that 
in the majority of cases this agony and pain and death could 
be prevented by simply removing the cause of the disease, and 
that cause known to the Medical Department of the Government, 
and that department asks for a few thousand dollars to cooperate 
with the State and county authorities, it makes my heart sick to see 
men from the cities fight these small appropriations. What better 
service can you render the farmers of this country than to assist 
in making his home healthy? What can you do that will add 
more to the happiness and comfort of country life than to render 
it free from these terrible diseases? Why do you maintain a 
Bureau. of Public Health to study disease unless you give the 
people the benefit of that study? The Government exists for 
the people, not the people for the Government. Let not our city 
Members believe that they will not pay for their folly. Their 
food comes from the farm, and if that food is infected it will 
find its way into city homes, and all of the precautions as to 
water supply and other precautions come to naught. I appeal 
to them in the name of their loved ones—if my :ppeal to them 
in the name of the loved ones who live in the country can not 
reach them—give us this law and let us save many people 
and millions in money. Give us proper rural sanitation, and you 
not only protect the life of the man on the farm but you pro- 
tect the life of the man in the city, as I have just said, because 
the foodstuffs and food supplies must come from the farm. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I only have a few minutes left, but before 
I close I want to say that every Democrat can look the farmers 
of American in the face and say we have tried to benefit you. 
You have knocked and we have opened unto you. We have 
passed more good legislation for the farmers during the three 
years of Democratic control than the Republicans have since 
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the organization of that party [applause]. 
cratic leader, Woodrow Wilson, will as the Executive Head of 
the Nation soon put these measures into operation, and let us 
all hope that the American farmer will get the. full benefit of 
these measures that have been passed by this Democratic House, 


Our great Demo- 


and that this is the dawn of a new day for him. I am glad to 
have done my humble share in this great work for our people. 

When the record of this Democratic administration is known, 
what American farmer ought to hesitate to vote the Democratic 
ticket in November? 

There are other matters I would like to discuss, but I have 
promised the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] two minutes. 
[Applause. ] 

REAR ADMIRALS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask two minutes for the purpose 
of making a statement. I do not wish to do any man an in- 
justice, nor do I want to make an erroneous statement on the 
floor of the House. On Thursday, while the Senate amendment 
to the naval bill was under discussion, I called attention to 
amendment 89. I made the statement that amendment 89 in- 
creased the number of rear admirals to 82. I made the state- 
ment upon the strength of a letter which I received from Victor 
Blue, in the Navy Department. In the letter which Rear Ad- 
miral Blue wrote me, dated July 25, I find the following: 


Engineers Office, additional in grade, 8. Total authorized in each 
grade immediately upon passage of bill, 82. Total authorized in each 
grade when maximum of 2,988 is reached in five to six years, 45. 

I received a letter from Rear Admiral Blue this morning, in 
which he calls my attention to the statement and says it is 
erroneous. I ask leave to print the letter which I received from 
him on the 25th day of July and the one which I received from 
him this morning, July 28, in the Recorp, and let the facts con- 
tained in these letters speak for themselves. It is a known fact 
that there is a naval factory here in the city of Washington turn- 
ing out admirals, rear admirals, and minor commanding officers, 
putting them on the retired list much faster than we are able 
to turn out ships, guns, and so forth, to supply the officers with. 
This naval factory is nothing short of the Army and Navy Club, 
whose chief function is to work overtime in getting salaries. in- 
creased, officers retired for trivial reasons, and placed upon the 
retired list with a good round salary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] asks unanimous consent to print the letters just re- 
ferred to in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

The following are the letters referred to: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. O., July 25, 1916. 

My Dran Mr. Cox: Referring to 18 request of yesterday for in- 
formation pertaining to the grade of rear admiral in the Navy as it 
exists under present law and as it will exist in case the pending naval 
. bill is passed in its present form, I have the honor to 
advise as follows: 

In computing the total authorized number of officers on the 4 per 
cent basis, it is intended to use the figures 74,700 as the “ authorized 
enlisted strength of the Navy, as contemplated under the provisions of 
the pending bill. Four per cent of 74,700 equals 2,988, the total num- 
ber of line officers there will raped | be under the provisions of the 
bill. This number can not be reached, however, inside of five or six 
years. The present number and the number that will exist on erg 
of the bill is 2,126. There can not be an immediate increase of the 
actual number npon the passage of this provision in the bill, as the 
increase in the line depends upon the supply of graduates from the 
Naval Academy. Under the law as it exists at present the total number 
of line officers is unlimited, The numbers are limited only in the des 
of lleutenant and above. The numbers in grades of lieutenant (junior 
grade) and 9 — are unlimited and depend upon the number of mid- 
shipmen duated each year and the number of warrant officers com- 
missioned as ensigns. The Senate 
the maximum total for the line at 
be reached in about five to six years, 5 

The following table gives the data desired by you: 


rovision in the pending bill fixes 
„988, and this maximum stands to 


Grade. 


Sincerely, yours, 


Hon. WILLIAM E. Cox, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Victor BLUE, 


NAvy DEPARTMENT, Bureau oF NAVIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1916. 
Hon. WILttiim E. Cox, M. C. 
House of Representatires, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mr. Cox: I have just seen in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday, July 27, top of page 13525, a statement made by you on 
the floor of the House that I had told you that 82 new rear admirals 
ers provided for in the Senate amendment to the naval appropriation 

I am sure that you would not intentionally misquote me in the mat- 
ter, and am inclosing a copy of my letter t goo with the request that 
you will kindly read it over again carefully. ou will find in my state- 
ment that we now have 18 rear admirals, regular numbers, and 5 rear 
admirals, additional numbers, making a total of 23 now on the list, 
and that the Senate amendment would authorize 32 rear admirals upon 
passage of the bill and 45 rear admirals after five or six years, when 
the line of the Navy has been recruited up to its maximum strength. 

It therefore appears clear from the figures given you by me that the 
Senate amendment provides for an increase 0 only 14 rear admirals at 
this time, and for a further in ‘rease of 13 distributed over a period of 
five to six years, 

The number of rear admirals provided for in the Senate amendment 
was estimated for by myself after a careful study of the organizations 
of the principal navies of the world and of our own needs. It is very 
moderate and reasonable, and far below what other naval powers deem 
necessary for a pro 0 tion. You can, therefore, readily see 
that a statement underst as coming from me that the Senate amend- 
ment carries an increase of 82 rear admirals places me in a ridiculous 
light in the eyes of Congress and of the country. 

I am confident that out of fairness to me you will now correct the 
statement referred to. 

Very sincerely, yours, Vicror BLUE 
Chief of Bureau. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING REAR ADMIRALS PROVIDED FOR IN THE SENATE 
AMENDMENT, 


This amendment authorized a total of 32 rear admirals upon passage 
of the bill, and an eventual total of 45 when the line of the Navy has 
reached {ts maximum after a period of five to six years. This means 
an immediate increase of 14, and a further increase of 18 distributed 
over a period of five to six years. 

In order to mobilize the Navy for war at the 17 time we require 
at least 35 flag officers if our organization is be in any way com- 

rable to that of fore! naval powers. Forty flag officers is nearer 
he number we ought actually to have at this time. 

Naturally the requirements in this t will increase from year 
to year as ships are completed and added to the fleet. 

The percentage of 1.5 fiag officers to the total number of line officers 
is intended to care for the increased requirements due to the constantly 
increasing number of ships and to the constantly increasing number 
of officers and men to man them. 

This is the minimum number that will give us an organization that 
can reasonably be e ted to reach the degree of efficiency maintained 
by the organizations of the principal naval powers of the world. 

The organization of the British Navy contains 2 per cent of fla 
officers of the line; that of Germany, 1. Feet cent; that of France, 24 
per cent; that of Japan, 2.4 per cent; and that of Russia, 2.3 per cent. 

Their percentage of captains runs from 4.4 to 6. 

We have asked for 4 per cent of captains and 1.5 per cent rear 
admirals. This is very moderate, and could hardly be expected to make 
85 organization for war equal to theirs. 

n these times the result of naval engagements largely depends upon 
the organization of the units of the fleet commanded 8 

Should our Navy be mobilized now we would have to assign to 18 
flag officers the duties of 35 at least or else place 17 untried and un- 
trained captains in command. 

The selection feature in the Senate amendment would enable our 
Navy to obtain flag officers at an age which would permit of their hav- 
ing active training in the fleet and of being available for further duty 
afloat before retirement. 

An important point in the selection feature is that it makes for econ- 
omy as well as efficiency. 

It guarantees that the most efficient officers will reach the grade of 
rear admiral and will remain in that grade long enough to give the 
Navy the benefit of their experience and training in command afloat. 

The economicai part is that hereafter fewer officers will retire with 
the rank of rear admiral than is the case under existing law. 

As an illustration, about 30 captains will retire for age during the 
Under our present system all of these will retire with 
the rank of rear admiral—nearly ali with the pay of the senior nine— 
after having spent but two years, on the average, on the active list of 
rear admirals. 

It is clear that if the selection feature will bring officers into. the 
grade of rear admiral at an age that will permit them to serve six 
years before retirement, the result will be that the ave number of 
Officers retired each year as rear admirals will be redu in the ratio 
of 6 to 2, or 3 to 1. 

In connection with the personnel feature of the Senate amendment, 
it should be borne in mind that existing law provides for more rear 
admirals than does this amendment. The difference is that existing 
law provides for more or the retired list and less on the active list, 
while the reverse obtains under the Senate amendment. 

There can therefore be no doubt that after a number of years of 
operation of the Senate provision the number of rear admirals on the 
active and retired lists combined will be much less than it would be 
under existing law. 

This provision will have the effect in the course of time—possibly in 
10 years—of cutting down the retired list of rear admirals to one-half 
or one-third of what it is to-day. 

In other words, undcr the Senate provision the active list of the 
Navy will gain rear admirals at the expense of the retired list. In con- 
sequence, there can be no doubt that the provision will produce economy 
as well as increased efficiency. 


next five years. 


Victor Bure. 
ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the special 
order, 


1916. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 322, 


Resolved, That exercises appropriate to the reception and acceptance 
from the State of North Carolina of the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance, 
erected in Statuary Hall, in the Capitol, be made a special order for 
Saturday, July 29, 1916, not later than 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk the 
following Senate concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 24, 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance, presented by the State o 
North Carolina to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name 
of the United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered to 
the State of North Carolina for the contribution of the statue of one 
of its most eminent citizens, illustrious for the high purpose of his life 
and his distinguished services to the State and Nation. 

Second. That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed and 
duly authenticated, be transmitted to the governor of the State of 
North Carolina, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Caro- 


lina [Mr. SMALL] is recognized. 
, [Mr. SMALL addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoop] is recognized. 

Mr. HOOD. Mr. Speaker, in response to legislative invita- 
tion by act of Congress of July 2, 1864, the great State of 
North Carolina contributes to the National Statuary Hall a 
bronze statue of Zebulon B. Vance. 

The people of North Carolina with one accord decided that 
he was “illustrious for his historical renown and for distin- 
guished civil and military service” rendered to the State and 
Nation, and deserved a niche in the pantheon of the Republic. 
Side by side with Washington, Lee, Webster, Calhoun, Morton, 
Ingalls, Benton, Houston, and other great statesmen and war- 
riors of our land, the massive figure of Zebulon B. Vance towers 
as an inspiration to the thousands who, beholding it, studying 
the life and character of this great North Carolinian, will be 
prompted to greater service, higher ideals, and nobler living. 

I shall not attempt to follow minutely the history of the “ Old 
North State's“ statesman, lawyer, orator, patriot, scholar, and 
friend, nor delineate with any degree of elaboration his wonder- 
ful traits, splendid characteristics, and unique personality. 


Leave thee alone for a comparison. 


I realize that it would be superfluous to do so in view of the 
fact that others have done this with marked precision and 
ability. 

I simply desire, as one of a younger generation, to pay a 
feeble tribute to his memory. Although of fine parentage, he 
began life’s struggle in an humble home under adverse circum- 
stances, his father having died when he was quite young. Dur- 
ing the early years of his life he supported a widowed mother, 
acquired an education, and with an energy and determination 
that knew no defeat carved his way to fame. 

After attaining an education through his individual efforts 
and the sacrifices of his Godly mother, in 1854, soon after reach- 
ing his majority, he received his license to practice law, locat- 
ing in his mountain home—Asheville. 

“With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast” he be- 
gan his memorable career, 

He was elected solicitor of the county court, State legislator, 
twice to Congress, three times governor, and four times as 
United States Senator. 

In addition to the service rendered in civil life, upon the 
breaking out of the Civil War he organized and was made 
captain of the “ Rough and Ready Guards,” which company was 
called to the front immediately, and soon thereafter, on ac- 
count of his gallant services in battle, he was elected colonel of 
the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regiment. 

With a public service of nearly a half century, in peace and 
in war, he filled every position entrusted to him by the people 
with fidelity, credit, and distinction. The people loved to honor 
him; they knew he was their friend. He was idolized by all 
classes; the rank and file felt that he never failed to use his 
best efforts for their interests and welfare. 

His hopes, aspirations, desires, and ambition seemed to be to 
serve his country well and faithfully. His heart seemed to 
throb in harmony with that of the masses, and he longed to do 
everything in his power for them at all times and under any 
conditions, 
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Senator Blackburn made the following statement in his 
eulogy of Senator Vance: 

This man's character, Mr. President, is best illustrated by an instance 
with which I became acquainted only within the last week and but 
for which I would not have asked indulgence of the Senate to attest my 
love to his memory. ‘The general commanding the Armies of this 
country told me less than a week ago that when the war ended he 
was left in command of the district of North Carolina. He received 
an order Pees from the war office here to arrest Gov. Vance, 
capture all his papers and correspondence, and send them to the War 
Department, He said he knew full well that Vance was not seeking 
to flee the country or avoid arrest, but that he sent an officer up to his 
mountain home with instructions to capture every paper that belonged 
to his official or his personal correspondence and bring them there; 
and the officer did. 

Gen. Schofield sent Goy, Vance, with those papers and records, here 
to the then Secretary of War. We all remember that that was Penn- 
sylvania’s great war officer, Stanton, whom some people thought was 
not mild, whom some thought was even sayage, but who, in my judg- 
ment, in point of efficiency and ability, was the greatest war minister 
that the earth has known since the days of the elder Carnot of France. 

Gen. Schoileld sent Gov. Vance here, and among those records he sent 
the book which contained every particle of correspondence that Vance 
had ever held with the President of the dead Confederacy, All was 
open and Stanton examined it all. When he did and saw what this 
man had done, how persistent his efforts had been to ameliorate the. 
conditions of Federal prisoners and to assuage the horrors of war, the 
great Secretary said to him, Upon your own record you stand 
acquitted ; you are at liberty to go where you will.” 


[Applause.] 


Thus you see that notwithstanding the sufferings of his own 
people, under such trying conditions, he was always ready and 
willing to relieve the suffering of Federal prisoners. This is an 
index to his true character. 

I can not do better than embody as part of my remarks a 
portion of the magnificent address delivered by Hon. Charles W. 
Tillett, of Charlotte, soon after the death of Senator Vance, 
which is as follows: 


Zeb Vance is dead! Soldier, statesman, patriot, friend! In war and 
peace, the one of all her sons to whom his mother State looked most for 
succor and relief; and can it be that In the days to come, when 
dreaded dangers threaten all around, we nevermore can call for him, 
before whose matchless powers in days gone by our enemies have 
quailed and fled? 

Zeb Vance is dead! His was a name you could coniure with, and 
ofttimes in the past, when this loved Commonwealth of ours has been 
stirred to its inmost depths and men knew not which wav to go nor 
what to say, the cry was sounded forth that“ Vance is coming,” and 
from the mountain fastness of the west and the everglades of the 
eastern plain the people came who never would come forth to hear 
another living man, and gathering around in countless multitudes the: 
hung upon his every word with eager eye and listening ear, and all 
he told them they believed because “our Vance” had said it. 

Zeb Vance 1s dead! And where shall come the man to tell the 
world the soul-inspiring story of his hero life; how coming forth from 
humble home he baffled and overcame the fates that would have 
crushed beneath their feet a man of meaner mould: how serving faith- 
fully and well in every trust committed unto him he soon won first 
place in the hearts of all his countrymen and held that place for 
three score years unto the end; how when his native land was 
plunged in throes of civil strife he went forth in the front ranks to 
defend and save her and fought with valor all her foes; how called to 
rule as chief executive in times that tried men's souls he ruled so 
wisely and so well; how when the war was over and the cause was 
lost, when down upon his bleeding, prostrate country came the hordes 
of vampires from the Nerth to suck the last remaining drops of life- 
blood from his people, he rose with power almost divine and drove 
them back; and then with gentle hand he caused the wounds to heal 
and Lis loved land to prosper once sgan as in the years gone by; and 
how at last, when after years of faithful, bonest toll, upon his noble 
form was laid the icy hand of death, he bowed his head in meek sub- 
mission to His will and ylelded up to God his manly soul? Who can 
be found to sing the praise of such a one, and who can speak the 
anguish of the people’s hearts at his untimely death? 

Zeb Vance is dead! He was the friend and tribune of the people. 
Though he rose to place where he held converse with the great and 
mighty of the earth. his sympathetic heart was open to all mankind, 
and his strong arm was first stretched forth to lift the lowliest of the 
sons of men that cried to him for help, and in the Nation’s Senate 
halls his voice was ever lifted ap to plead the cause of the down- 
8 and oppressed against the favored classes and the money 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the sublimest, most beautiful and 
grandest of God’s creation is that man who loves his fellow man 
and observes the golden rule— 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. 


Eyer ready to minister to their wants and necessities, dis- 
pelling the clouds of gloom and adversity, and spreading sun- 
shine, radiance, and happiness, such a man was Zebulon B. 
Vance. 

Thousands have been made happier, brighter, and better as 
a result of his noble and God-like life. 

He has builded a monument in the hearts of his countrymen 
greater than human skill can devise or human hands construct. 

The tender, affectionate memory of self-sacrifice and glorious 
deeds done for friends and constituents will forever linger as 
“an alabaster box of precious ointment.” 


So lives he still, in soul and heart, 
Heroic and sublime. 


[Applause.] 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, it was very fine that the people of 
North Carolina, through their Representatives, should decree 
the placing of the statue of Zebulon B. Vance in Statuary 
Hall with such unanimity. The State has given to the world 
many great men, but of them all North Carolina, his native 
State, said this son of mine by his life hath earned a place 
in the Nation’s Hall of Fame. 

And as I look upon that stately form I am strong in the faith 
that the virtues more than any others of the many possessed 
by Senator Vance which influenced our people to place his 
statue in this building were his rugged, unquestioned honesty, 
and his deep-rooted love for his people—the latter being the 
overruling passion of his life. 

The whole world is always looking for the man who loves 
every other man more than he does a dollar. Thank God there 
are such men, and out of the agony of war poor, stricken 
North Carolina found such a man, used him in rebuilding her 
own crushed fortunes, and later on offered him to the Nation. 
He left behind a glorious memory. He did not live in vain. 

His heart throbbed with love and sympathy to the very end, 
There was no gloom in his philosophy, no sting in his bound- 
less humor, no offense in his remonstrance. He looked at 
things with kindly eyes. He loved us all. He felt keenly for 
the sorrows of his fellow man. All classes of his beloved native 
State will long remember him with tenderness and gratitude. 
He taught by his life the beautiful gospel of humanity. No 
king, no conqueror, no magistrate, no ruler ever bequeathed 
a fairer legacy to his people. He made no schisms. He in- 
spired no conflicts save in the cause of justice. He lit no fires 
of hate. He despised money saye when it made man happy. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from the hour when he kneeled at his 
mother’s knee to his last hour upon this earth he followed with 
unfaltering footsteps the shining star of truth, [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, the elevation of the human 
race, its advancement physically, intellectually, and morally has 
commanded the highest and most unselfish efforts of heroic men 
and women in every age. It has long been an established 
truth that the destiny of every. individual is controlled in a 
large degree by the ideals established In their early days. The 
great ideals which the youth of every land should strive to form, 
emulate, and cherish are the highest standards of physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral excellence in their respective spheres. To 
a marked extent they are interdependent. It need not be said 
that the last named far outweighs the former in its influence 
upon the life of all. Wonderful is the effect of environment on 
ideals so created—of association, of scenery, of paintings, of 
sculpture, of nature in all its wondrous and varied charms, of 
forest, of stream, of mountain, of ocean. The history of the 
people of all times verifies the statement that collectively and 
individually we reflect our environment. 

The Greek youth of old represented the highest type of physical 
perfection the world has ever known. As the boy grew into 
manhood he witnessed the Olympic games. He rejoiced in the 
applause which greeted the victor. He returned home with the 
supreme desire in his heart that by rigid asceticism and unceas- 
~~ athletic practice he might some day wear the crown of wild 
olive. 

The child of Italy looks with rapture and delight upon the 
golden splendor of its skies, wanders amidst the creations of art, 
which everywhere adorn its public buildings, and lies down at 
night to dream of the happy days when his own work, chiseled 
in marble or painted upon canvas, shall rival that of the great 
masters, which has led captive his heart and his imagination. 

But there is a force which fascinates and entrances the minds 
of all, whether in the glory of youth, in the meridian of manhood, 
or in the decline of age. It is more impressive and lasting than 
the golden splendor of the ocean when lighted up by the rays of 
the sun, than the silent and majestic grandeur of the mountain, 
than the most costly temple reared by the skill of man, than any 
landscape arrayed in nature's most attractive garb. It is a 
vision of a man who bears the temptations of victory without 
seduction and the ordeal of suffering without dismay—a man set 
apart by Providence from the mass of humanity, that by his 

. exalted mental and moral endowments he may stand forever as 
a mighty rock in the ocean, as a beacon light through all ages. 

Profoundly impressed with the importance of the influence 
which will be exerted upon the lives and fortunes of the many 
thousand visitors who throng to this beautiful and attractive 
Capitol, as well as upon the thoughts of national legislators 
who assemble here; by the environment of exalted thought and 
by reflection upon the great qualities which elevate and adorn 
humanity, the Thirty-eighth Congress of the United States 


during its first session in 1864 enacted a bill for the construction 
of Statuary Hall and authorized the President— 

to invite each and all of the States to provide and furnish statues, in 
marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number from each State, of de- 
ceased persons who have been citizens thereof and illustrious for their 
historic renown or for distinguished civil or military services, such as 
each State shall determine to be worthy of this national commemora- 
tion; and when so furnished the same shall be placed in the old Hall 
wale da abe f OE . hc h f. Sea ba a S 
a national Statuary Mall. 7. e 

Gladly accepting the invitation thus extended, the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, during the year 1907, adopted 
without a dissenting voice a resolution authorizing the governor 
and council of state to place a statue of Zebulon Baird Vance 
in Statuary Hall. The bill was introduced by Hon. J. C. Buxton, 
senator from Forsyth County. No man or woman living in 
North Carolina doubts that above all others he is preeminently 
entitled to this distinction. In pursuance of that resolution, 
Gov. Craig, of North Carolina, appointed a commission to see 
that in all respects the work was properly done. You will know 
how faithfully and efficiently the commission has discharged its 
duty when you look upon the splendid bronze statue of North 
Carolina’s illustrious and best-beloved son, unveiled in Statu 
Hall, and which it is our grateful pleasure to accept. : 

Statuary Hall was not constructed as a monument to preserve 
the memory of the illustrious dead and nothing more, It was 
intended as a shrine to be preserved under the fostering care 
of the National Government to which the youth of our land 
may come with ever-increasing numbers in the recurring years 
and gaze with awe and delight upon the greatest and best citi- 
zens of the Republic and learn from their lives the lesson of 
virtue in its broadest sense and all that it implies. 

To what better school for reflection could a young man or 
woman be sent than to a great temple, where hung upon its 
walls are the portraits and embedded in its niches are the 
statues of those who by their virtues in private life or their 
Sone? in war have brought renown and glory to their native 

n 

The traveler from distant lands who sojourns in London will 
find his way to Trafalgar Square. His eyes will be fixed upon 
the monument to the greatest naval hero the world has ever 
known. He will hear the booming of Nelson’s cannon, as their 
echo reverberates from Trafalgar to the British Channel, tell- 
ing the world that the contest with Napoleon is not unequal 
so long as English blood maintains the fight. But with that 
echo comes the sound of the admiral’s trumpet, more distinct, 
forever to linger in the memory of Nelson’s countrymen— 
“England expects every man to do his duty.” And you leave 
Trafalgar Square feeling and knowing that a supreme sense 
of duty leads to lasting renown, which remains unwithered when 
the garlands of military and naval glory have faded forever. 
And you wander to Blenheim Castle. Its walls are covered 
with the portraits of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
and paintings of the memorable fields upon which he won 
hiseglory and overthrew the armies of Louis XIV, led by his 
greatest commanders. And then you will think of the avarice 
and meanness of the man whose statues surround you and 
whose face looks down upon you, and all the memories of Blen- 
heim and Ramillies can not take the stain or the tarnish from 
the marble and bronze. And your heart tells you that the 
love of money is incompatible with true greatness and unselfish 
patriotism, 

Perhaps from England you may cross the Channel and go to 
the gay—I will not say the happy—capital of her ancient and 
inveterate foe. You will seek the Mausoleum of Napoleon. You 
will stand by the splendid sepulchre which contains his ashes, 
brought from the island of St. Helena to be deposited upon the 
banks of the Seine amongst the people who witnessed his glory 
and his crimes. With his image in your mind, you will traverse 
the Italian plains, the valleys of the Danube and the Rhine, 
stand by the banks of the Vistula, and linger upon the shores 
of the Neimen. Lodi, Arcola, Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, 
Eylau, and Friedland crown him with more than imperial 
splendor. You see his sun go down in blood and gloom upon the 
field of Waterloo, but the horizon of his life is still resplendent 
with the luster of his unrivalled military achievements. A fair 
and beautiful land drenched in blood and white with the bones 
of youthful conscripts lies before you. Your spirit cries aloud, 
“ It is vanity of vanity; his whole life was vanity.” 

You joyfully turn to the monuments which everywhere mark 
the landscape in your own land. Yoy find your way with eager 
step to its beautiful Capitol. You wander to Statuary Hall, 
Your eyes rest upon the statues of the mighty dead, the busts 
of Washington, of Jefferson, of Lincoln, of R. E. Lee. 
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What a story of self-denial, of truth, of beauty, of valor, of 
gentleness, of all the virtues which adorn and beautify hu- 
manity their lives declare to you as you stand before them, 
whether their images and features be portrayed by the painter’s 
canvas or the sculptor’s art. 

The bronze image of Vance is before you, selected by his 
grateful State as worthy of the resting place where the great 
and good of our Republic sleep. 

When you look upon his statue, will you simply contemplate 
the features and say that the work is well done and that the 
figure upon the pedestal was worthy of being so perpetuated 
and then pass on? Are you satisfied alone with the grandeur 
which lights up his manly face? Not at all. His whole char- 
acter comes in review before you and fastens itself indelibly 
upon your mind. 

This is an oceasion intended rather to signify our acceptance 
of his statue, one worthy of the sculptor’s highest art, which 
has been recently unveiled in Statuary Hall, than to give a 
biographical sketch of his life. I will not speak of the early 
days of his boyhood, so prophetic of the splendor of his future 
career, of those elements of his character, creating a person- 
ality which charmed and delighted all whose good fortune it 
was to meet him, which made him the center of attraction alike 
in the abodes of the poor and the humble as well as in the man- 
sions of the rich and powerful, of his ready and unfailing wit, 
of his tender sympathies, of his unselfish charities, of his deeds 
of kindness extended to all in distress when the opportunity 
came to him to assist them. 

Years ago, on the 23d of April, 1895, a few months after his 
death, which occurred on the 14th of April, 1894, many eulogies 
were delivered commemorative of his life, of his attractive per- 
sonality, of his splendid achievements, now and for all time to 
come the pride and glory of North Carolina. 

But as monuments should not only be the images of those 
whom they represent but are intended also to call the attention 
of posterity to their leading characteristics, by which they 
were enabled to be of service to all humanity as well as to their 
own country, it is proper and appropriate to mention to-day, 
briefly at least, some of those great qualities possessed by him 
which are ever essential to glorious achievements. 

His life was picturesque, eventful, and elevating. The beauty 
and grandeur of nature in the region where he was born and 
reared gave a majestic character to his thoughts, 

A supreme love of truth, a lofty and generous patriotism, 
a forgetfulness of self, moral courage, personal fearlessness, 
absolute sincerity in word, in thought, and in deed; these, with 
an intense love of humanity, constituted the basis of his char- 
acter, which will ever be resplendent in the galaxy of great 
names which America has furnished to the world. 

Nature had endowed him with a rare and wonderful gift of 
eloquence, the power of which seldom failed to carry every 
audience by storm and enabled him to impress his hearers with 
the truth of his own convictions. The effect of his oratory can 
be best illustrated by a most remarkable incident occurring 
during the Civil War. 

The time for which the Twenty-sixth North Carolina Regi- 
ment had enlisted—one year—had expired. He was the first 
colonel of that famous regiment, whose name will gild with 
splendor the pages of history, so long as the world loves 
enduring courage and patriotic heroism. 

The men were packing their knapsacks and preparing for their 
journey home. They were singing gay songs of happiness in 
anticipation of meeting again those so near to their hearts, 
The fathers of many of the young soldiers had arrived at camp 
to accompany them. 

Vance ordered the drum to be sounded and calling the men 
together addressed them. He urged them to reenlist, to protect 
the honor and glory of North Carolina. The sweet and happy 
memories of their homes faded from their vision, as he ap- 
pealed to their supreme sense of duty in an effort, pronounced 
by those who heard it, to be unequaled and unrivaled. Every 
man in the regiment reenlisted as they cheered for Vance, and 
then sang in full chorus the Old North State Forever. 

His military career was full of honor and glory, but was of 
brief duration. He raised a company in Buncombe County, 
N. C.—the Rough and Ready Guards—which was organized on 
the 4th of May, 1861, with Vance as captain. This company was 
placed in the Fourteenth Regiment of North Carolina troops. 
In the fall of 1861, he was elected colonel of the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment. 

On the 14th of March, 1862, the Battle of Newbern was 
fought. He greatly distinguished himself by his coolness, skill, 
and utter indifference to danger. Soon thereafter his regiment 
was ordered to Virginia, and was actively engaged in the seven 
days fight around Richmond. 


At Malvern Hill, on July 3, 1862, he attracted the admiration 
of all who witnessed his splendid conduct. 

In August, 1862, he was elected governor of North Carolina. 
He did not seek the office and did not desire it. He declared 
publicly that the only honor he coveted was to lead the brave 
men entrusted to his command. In obedience to their wishes 
and the recognized preference of the people of North Carolina 
for him, above all others, to conduct the affairs of the State, 
he yielded, and in its hour of peril was inaugurated on the 8th 
of September, 1862. 

There has been no period of time in the history of the State 
when its people were so beleaguered with obstacles which 
threatened the destruction of their aspirations and hopes, and 
of all that was dear to their hearts, than during his admin- 
istration. 

Sustained by his unselfish and devoted love, their efforts 
directed by his consummate ability, their fortitude and uncon- 
querable spirit triumphed over every misfortune, and they 
emerged from the chaos of ruin encircled with a halo of re- 
nown which shall live untarnished and undimmed through all 
the years to come. [Applause.] 

His administration was illustrious for its many achieve- 
ments which commanded the admiration of men in those per- 
ilous days; but its crowning glory, in the estimation of all, 
whether friends to the cause of the Union or adherents of the 
Southern Confederacy, was the untiring care, the provident 
wisdom, and unstinted labor given to provide every possible 
comfort for North Carolina soldiers and their helpless wives 
and children. To this object above all others Goy. Vance de- 
voted the best energies of a great and active mind. 

Of the success of his efforts I will not speak to-day, as 
recently, upon another occasion, I have referred to it at length 
in an address delivered at a Confederate camp in this city. 
Suffice it to say that, under his administration and due to his 
foresight, North Carolina not only clothed her own troops dur- 
ing the entire war but furnished clothing for troops from other 
States, and that for many months previous to Gen. Lee’s sur- 
render the army of northern Virginia had been almost entirely 
furnished with food from North Carolina. 

Tt is a truth questioned by none that no troops in any corps 
of the Confederate Army were more thoroughly equipped and 
provided for in every way necessary to their efliciency and 
comfort, both as to arms, food, and clothing, than were the 
soldiers from North Carolina. 

For their helpless wives and children he caused to be estab- 
lished depots of provisions for their subsistence, and appointed 
committees to see that they were not neglected. With him it 
was a labor of love and enthusiasm, to which he gave unceasing 
personal attention. i 

He was devotedly attached to the Union and exerted him- 
self to prevent its dissolution. He was opposed to secession 
until the proclamation of President Lincoln calling for troops 
to coerce the Southern States left him no choice. The destiny 
of North Carolina was his destiny. When once the loyalty of 
North Carolina was pledged to her sister States of the South, 
his loyalty was unalterably linked with hers. 

As goyernor of the State he manifested an especial pride in 
the high morale of North Carolina troops. He made many 
visits to them. 

No period of his eventful life was marked by an incident 
more attractive by its glamor of romance and patriotic heroism 
than his visit to the North Carolina troops in Lee’s army in 
March, 1864. This interesting episode in his wonderful career 
has been often alluded to and was mentioned in an address 
delivered by Mr. Woodward, of North Carolina, in this House 
when he paid a tribute to his memory in recognition of his 
illustrious services to his State and our Republic. The North 
Carolina troops whom he visited comprised 13 brigades, ag- 
gregating more than one half of the army. They were. en- 
camped along the bank of the Rapidan River. Gen. Lee, with 
members of his staff, captivated by the eloquence of Vance and 
the lofty sentiments to which he gave expression, accompa- 
nied him from brigade to brigade. The enthusiasm of the 
soldiers knew no bounds. It was the prelude to the campaign 
which soon thereafter commenced, in which they won im- 
perishable renown. His last speech was made at a general 
review of Lee’s army near Orange Court House. It was or- 
dered by that great commander as a special compliment to 
Vance, an honor bestowed upon none other in all its history. 

No orator in all the annals of time ever had an audience 
whose presence was more calculated to inspire heroic senti- 
ment and high resolve. It was the remnant of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Upon its banners were names which will 
long live during the ages to come—Manassas, Chancellorsville, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg. The greatest com- 
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mander of the English-speaking race was beside him. Stone- 


wall Jackson had gone to his final rest. Pettigrew had joined | 


him in immortality. But A. P. Hill and D. H. Hill, Longstreet, 
and Ewell, Early, and Gordon were before him. They forgot 
the fields of their glory as they listened to him. J. E. B. 
Stuart was there and never so happy, unless at the head of a 
cavalry charge. Hoke, of North Carolina, who had established 
his reputation forever as one of the foremost of all the great 
soldiers of the Civil War, gazed upon him with mingled pride 
and affection. 

He knew him and loved him. M. W. Ransom—illustrious in 
war and in peace—whose fame spans the American Continent, 
and whose statue should stand beside that of Vance, shared the 
exultation of Hoke; Pegram, of Virginia; and Haskell, of South 
Carolina, those unrivaled artillery officers who had discarded 
the ancient method of artillery fighting and carried their guns 
to the front line of battle—leaned forward to catch his every 
utterance. History has no more splendid scene to record. 

Another marked feature of his administration was the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of ‘the civil authority of the State 
against the military power of the Confederate government, 
although he had equipped and sent to the field from North Caro- 
lina more troops, according to its military population, than were 
sent from any other ‘State. 

He issued an order dated the 26th of May, 1863, commanding 
the militia force of the State to resist the arrest of any citi- 
zens of the State who had been discharged by writ of habeas 
2 tried by any judge of the superior or supreme court of 

e State. 

He ever kept steadily in view the principles of liberty and 
the rights of its citizens as interpreted by our fathers. He 
won the fight and achieved for North Carolina the honor of 
maintaining the privilege of the great writ of liberty in the 
midst of the strife of millions of people. A memorable triumph, 
which came ‘to no other State either of the United. States. or 
Confederate States, with perhaps one exception. 

Nor will posterity forget the spirit of humanity ever mani- 
fested by him when, as governor of North Carolina, he rose 
superior to every environment amidst the horrors of war. 

His efforts to relieve the necessities of the Union prisoners 
held in the military prison at Salisbury, N. C., will attract the 
admiration of the brave and generous from every civilized 
land. 


Although the people of North Carolina were making a 
supreme effort to provide for their own soldiers and their wives 
and children left at home, at his request they gave ungrudgingly 
to the Federal prisoners a portion of their provisions, in many 
instances depriving themselves of needed comforts. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Union soldiers were fed from the homes of men who were 
sleeping upon the fields of northern Virginia, following the 
banner of Robert E. Lee. 

When the full truth of the conditions existing in the prison at 
Salisbury, made inevitable by the Civil War raging at the time, 
shall be known to the world, as well as the unselfish conduct of 
the people of North Carolina, prompted in their labor of-charity 
and humanity by the greatest of all her sons in that era of 
heroic names, additional luster will be given to the name of a 
State already illumined by the achieyements of her children on 
the battle field. 

The ties which bind ‘together every section of our country will 
be made stronger and more enduring. The descendants of both 
Union soldiers and Confederate soldiers, as they rejoice together, 
over the glory of our reunited country, will rise up and with one 
acclaim bless the name of Zebulon B. Vance, of North Carolina. 

Early in life he was intrusted with high office. He was equal 
to any responsibility cast upon him. He possessed the true ele- 
ments of greatness which ever lead to lasting renown. 

Few men in public life have ever filled the positions of honor 
und trust for which they have been chosen with so much credit 
to ithemselves and honcr to those whom they represented. 

He was three times elected governor of North Carolina, twice 
elected to the House of Representatives of the United States, 
and four times elected to the Senate of the United States. 

He was one of the greatest debaters who ever appeared upon 
the floor of that body. His speeches showed profound thought, 
patriotic sentiment, lofty eloquence, and rare wit. They at- 
tracted the attention of the entire country. He commanded the 
respect, admiration, and affection of his associates, regardless of 
party ties. 

The attachment of all classes of citizens of North Carolina for 
him ‘has been without a parallel in the history of the State. 

Unlike many great men, he never experienced the fickle tenure 
of popular applause nor the ingratitude of those whom he had 
both served and honored. 


Unlike Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Carthage, who died 
an exile from home and whose remains rested on a foreign shore, 
he was buried amidst the people he loved so well by the banks 
of the French Broad River, the melody of whose rippling, laugh- 
ing waters gave to the happy dreams.of his boyhood that joy and 
delight which neither gold nor place nor power can buy. [Ap- 


plause.] 

Unlike Themistocles, the savior of Athens, who sought refuge 
at the court of an alien king, he never desired, sought, or 
needed an appeal from the arbitrament of his own countrymen, 

To-day his memory is treasured with the same love which 
— out to him when in 'the full meridian and splendor of his 

e. 

He died in the triumph and faith of the Christian religion 
and left a name without blemish and without reproach—a 
heritage of honor to his descendants, to his State, and to our 
common country. 

May the high and patriotic mission for which Statuary Hall 
was designed by its founders be fulfilled. 

Let it be made a living fountain of life and truth for all 
those who are inspired by example. 

May it send out with ever-increasing volume and power a 
stream of high, pure, lofty, and patriotic thought to bless our 
entire land. i 5 ; 

May the lovers of innocent pleasure as well as the lovers of 
truth and art assemble there together—fair women and brave 
men, scholars and philosophers, mechanics and lawyers, farmers 
and statesmen from every section of the Republic. 

May they realize that it is moral grandeur alone which can 
permanently enchain the attention of mankind. 

They will not fail to halt their steps before the splendid 
image of the illustrious North Carolinian. They will linger long 
over the entrancing story of his life. His simple habits, his 
absolute scorn for the vulgar love of money, his self-abnegation, 
his supreme devotion to the welfare and glory of his country 
will be fastened indelibly upon their minds. They will carry 
with them these thoughts and will be better citizens if they 
are worthy to stand in the hall where heroes sleep. 

Fortunate is the nation and exalted will be its destiny 
which can furnish to the world such a model for emulation as 
portrayed in the character and life of Zebulon B. Vance. 

His name and fame belong not to North Carolina alone but 
are the common property of the American people, and will be 
preserved by them in their pristine splendor when the bronze 
statue which we have accepted has perished by decay and 
crumbled into dust. [Loud applause.] 


Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I come here to pay tribute to one 
with whom I did not politically agree, but in whose life and 
character I feel a pride not excelled by any other man, here or 
elsewhere. 

Twenty-five years ago, in this Capitol, I first met Zebulon 
Baird Vance. I saw him occasionally thereafter until his death 
on April 14, 1894. He impressed me as have but few other 
men. He was strong in body, great in intellect, rich in humor, 
and eloquent in speech. 

In my district, near the city of Asheville, at the foot of the 
great mountains, his eyes first saw the light;.on the green slope 
of beautiful Riverside, overlooking the winding French Broad, 
his cherished dust reposes, and up from the heart of Asheville 
there rises a rugged granite shaft, tall and majestic, to tell to 
the passer-by the story of the people’s love for him, and hard 
by are the scenes of his early struggles, his rising hopes, and 
his unfolding aspirations. It was here that he became the bril- 
liant lawyer, the influential State legislator, and the great Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and where he first took captive the 
hearts of the people. 

He came of a powerful lineage. His ancestors were makers 
of history. Through the sturdy Irish he -went back to the 
hardy Norseman. In his blood there were touches of many noble 
strains. This it was that gave him his marvelous versatility. 
For he could speak with a logic that convinced, with an elo- 
quence that charmed, and make a statement of fact that left 
no denial. And he could play on all the manifold chords of the 
human heart, There was the mild humor that provoked an un- 
conscious smile, the telling joke that brought peals of laughter, 
the burning sarcasm that left anger, the wit that sparkled, and 
the tender pathos that touched the fountain of tears. 

From yonder Senate gallery I have looked down upon him in 
gladitorial debate. It was a scene not easily forgotten. Like a 


great master he held the stage. The subject was war, recon- 


struction, or the tariff. The Chamber and galleries were filled. 
There was the eager listening, the tense look, the pervasive in- 
terest. ‘Such as agreed with him, shouted; such as could not, 
admired. His opponents were Allison and Ingalls, Morton and 
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Sherman, Hoar and Morrill. And they were giants worthy of 
his steel. Whether it was a blow of the bludgeon, a thrust of 
the rapier, or a sweep of the broadsword, he knew when and 
where to strike. But he took no mean advantage. He fought 
an honorable fight. He observed the rules of fair debate. But 
he gave no quarter and asked none. He was a master polemic. 
As a forceful speaker he has rarely been excelled. 

He possessed the greater qualities of popular leadership. He 
knew the way to the hearts of the people. He sounded all their 
depths, interpreted their feelings, took their part, and sympa- 
thized with their wants; and they showered upon him the rich 
plenitude of their affection. In calling so many of their sons 
by his name and in telling over again his stories they pay their 
unconscious tribute to the memory of a great friend. If I could 
bring to this Capitol the warm hearts of the people of my sec- 
tion, the generous affections of those who followed him from 
childhood to greatness, there would be poured out at the base 
of yonder bronzen image a wealth of love, deep as the fountain of 
the human heart and sweet as ever embalmed a Pantheon shrine, 

The great and distinguishing quality of Mr. Vance’s character 
was his superb humanity. He was intensely human. He was 
a man, and he knew it. He was not a saint, and did not affect 
to be. To him this was a plain, workaday world, filled with 
good and bad, joy and sorrow, hope and fear. He believed in 
the great essential virtues. He had no patience with shams 
and pretensions. With him life was an open book. His door 
was always open. his words were frank, and his manner firm. 
But his heart was warm and responsive. His handclasp was 
magnetic. No one ever forgot its thrill. His voice was deep 
and rich and never failed to charm. His stories were fresh, 
original, and telling. His wit and humor were easy, natural, 
and unstudied, but delicious and wholesome. When he told a 
story it was ulways just the story for that time and place. 

I shall never forget the day the news of his death came. I 
was at a distant place in the country. The news had in some 
way reached the community. Two plain men called to tell me 
the sad intelligence. One of them, a great, stout man, broke 
down and cried like a child. The other, with a pale face, re- 
peated several times the words, “Our great friend is gone.” You 
will thus see how he had swept the hearts of the plain people. 
He was of them, with them, and for them. 

We do not understand the laws that fix the different orders 
of men, Thinking as babes, we can not see how one man can 
be so far above or below another. Children of the same Father, 
nourished by the same earth-mother, living under the same 
kindly heavens, our statures ought not to be so unequal. Yet 
it is not so. Like the stars, we differ one from another. Some 
of us come and go, leaving no trace of our hurried stay. Others, 
a little stronger and a trifle higher, linger for a while only to go 
and be forgotten. But some there are that move so powerfully 
among the forces of the world and the affairs of men that they 
abide through the generations. Vance was one of these. 

His name is an institution in North Carolina. He has touched 
every phase of the life of our State. His achievements are our 
inspiration. We trusted him and we honored him. We gave 
him the best we had. He was a county attorney, a member of 
the general assembly, twice a Representative in Congress, a 
captain and a colonel in the Confederate Army, three times gov- 
ernor of the State, and four times elected to the Senate of the 
United States. All these trusts he filled with the highest fidelity. 
He did more than this. He led the people upward and onward. 

He impressed upon them the force of a great and towering 
personality. He quickened their lives, steadied their course, 
and directed their progress. He moved them by moral force 
and intellectual greatness. Our State will probably not again 
see his like, but there is left to us the example of hic matchless 
life and character and the splendor of his glorious achieve- 


ments. 
There is no night; the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore ; 
And bright in Heaven's jeweled crown, 
They shine forevermore. 
[Applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. STEDMAN). The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pace] is recognized next. 


[Mr. PAGE of North Carolina addressed the House. See 
Appendix. ] 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DovucHTon] is recognized. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, others, by reason of a per- 
sonal acquaintance and intimate association with the late 
Senator Vance, have been far better fitted than I to pay tribute 
to his memory, and it would seem that all that can be said now 
must be repetition. -Yet the beautiful story of the life and 


character of North Carolina’s most beloved son and his noble 
and unselfish service to his State and the Nation can not be told 
too often, and never may be told so fully as his wonderful 
career justifies. His life has been and ever will be a source 
of pride and inspiration to every patriotic citizen of North 
Carolina and a favored topic around the firesides from the 
mountains to the sea. Countless will be the patriots of that 
State whose hearts will swell with pride when they look upon 
this statue which our State has so appropriately presented to 
our country, and which stands among those of the Nation's 
great men, none of whom was the superior of our Vance. It 
is the first statue of a North Carolinian to be thus placed in this 
Hall of Fame of the National Capitol, and it represents our State 
nobly, for he interpreted and exemplified by his life the true 
spirit, patriotism, and worth of our people. 

When a great man dies, one whose greatness has come through 
genuine service to his country, the Nation mourns and its 
sorrow is deep and solemn. But there is always a circle where 
this sorrow goes far beyond the deep and solemn sorrow of a 
nation. It is the sorrow that wrings the heart and brings bitter 
tears from those who knew him as he was, his faults as well as 
his virtues, those who feel a great personal loss at his taking 
away. From the number of people who thus mourn on such an 
occasion we may judge the esteem in which a great man is held. 

When on the i4th day of April, 1894, Senator Zebulon B. 
Vance breathed his last in Washington City and the sad news 
was flashed back to the State and passed solemnly from town 
to town and from home to home, the sorrow of our people was 
keener and more general than was ever evidenced in the State 
before. In many places strong men wept as children, unashamedd, 
and as the funeral train passed through the State on its way 
to his mountain home, the land of his birth, great sorrow was 
manifest at every place where the train halted. In the towns 
where the people gathered to pay tribute, the most eloquent 
and touching that has yet been uttered, such sorrow was evi- 
denced as never before and may never be again. It was so all 
over the State, for he was known and loved by a greater per- 
centage of its population than any other man, and none who ever 
saw him failed to remember and admire him, for his masterful 
personality at once grasped and forever held the people. 

May we know the cause of this universal sorrow? We can 
account for the solemn sorrow that pervades the Nation when 
such a man is called away, but why does the stalwart, brave- 
souled veteran who has faced death on many battle fields weep 
when he is told that Zeb Vance is dead” ? 

If we can answer truly, we have the secret of the greatness 
of this truly great man. Vance had rendered to every man, 
woman, and child in his State a personal service. Did not the 
sturdy hero of many bloody battles know that his wife and little 
children had been kept from grim want during the terrible days 
of war by the great Gov. Vance? Did not he remember that 
when he was held fast in the relentless grasp of that awful 

and suffering agonies, not because of his own condition 
or the fear of death, but because a dependent wife and children 
whom he had sworn to protect were starving and he was helpless 
to prevent it, that the glad news came to camp that Vance 
had found a way to feed and clothe them? What greater service 
could one render under such circumstances than to find a way 
under such difficulties to perform the first great duty of a 
father—to keep the wolf from the door? This service Vance 
performed for every patriotic son of North Carolina who fol- 
lowed Lee and Jackson and Johnston and brought glory to 
southern arms. Against what difficulties this service was per- 
formed history may sometime tell. Thus he bound the people 
to him inseparably, and in turn they loved and honored him and 
gave him prestige and power, and when he died they knew that as 
a people their best friend was gone. 

Ten years after the war had closed Vance was again called 
to be governor of his State. He had guided its destinies through 
the dark and stormy night of a terrible war, and by his unselfish 
and patriotic devotion to the cause of the people had made his 
name famous and his memory forever cherished. Now, another 
burden was pressing down upon his people. They had tried for 
10 years to bear this burden in their great desire for peace and 
righteousness after they had fought so valiantly for a lost cause, 
but their patience was rewarded only by cruelty and oppression. 
The hand of the tyrant was clutching at their throats and the 
demon of anarchy was intrenching himself around their homes, 
The proud head of southern chivalry was bowed low before the 
unearned power of a horde of vampires, the slum of northern 
society, that had swooped down on the vanquished South like 
vultures following the trail of an army. Heathen ignorance had 
been exalted to power by the incidents of war and was incited 
to deeds of atrocity too terrible to relate. Thus it became neces- 
sary for the South to fight again, to fight a great battle of peace. 
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She fought and won. Though she had been crushed in war, she 
could bear it because honors won would compensate, but now it 
seemed she would forever be put to shame by a cruel hand that 
could feel no sympathy for her suffering. The germ of civiliza- 
tion and liberty was smoldering in the ruins of a vanquished 
land, and a great spirit must come to fan it into flame—a flame 
of emancipation of the dominant race of the South and of the 
world. A great victory must be won, not with sword and saber, 
not in the spilling of blood, but by sheer force of courage and 
intelligence directed against the arrogant power of anarchy, 

“ignorance, and prejudice. This required leadership, wisdom, 
patience, and statesmanship of the highest order. Fortunately 
such men still lived in the South, and in North Carolina Vance 
heard the call and responded. 

The gubernatorial campaign of 1876 will ever be remembered 
as a vital part of the State’s history. Vance was opposed by 
Judge Settle, a man of high character and exceptional ability, 
but lacking in the traits of leadership that characterized his 
opponent. A sweeping joint campaign was made of the entire 
State, and notwithstanding the opposite party had been in 
complete control of every branch of both the National and State 
Governments since the war, Vance was elected by a large majority. 
Thus his people called him to render the second great service to 
his State, to emancipate them from a political bondage. 

Previous to this he had been elected tothe United States Senate, 
but was denied his seat, though he was elected again in 1879 and 
admitted. His career as a Senator was a fitting climax to his 
great services to his State and the Nation. He at once took rank 
among the foremost orators and statesmen of the time, and his 
work was marked for close study and untiring industry, which 
undoubtedly hastened his death. His last great speech in the 
Senate, delivered during the famous debate on the repeal of the 
Sherman law, and which is considered by many as the ablest 
defense of bimetalism ever presented, so completely exhausted 
him that he never was able to enter the Senate Chamber again. 
His utterances were classic, and he was authority on the sub- 
jects he investigated, and he was the leader of his party in the 
Senate on the important questions of the tariff and finance for 
several years prior to his death. 

In conclusion, I wish to speak briefly of another great service 
Vance rendered to the country at this time. When he entered 
the Senate prejudice was still rife both in the North and in the 
South, though it was slowly waning. But it was evident that 
bitterness and misunderstanding must obtain for generations 
if a better understanding were not brought about. Even though 
the issues had been settled so far as the sword can settle issues, 
there remained the bitterness of sectional feeling. Of the few 
southern men of the day who were able to bring to the North 
the true spirit of the South, Zebulon B. Vance, of North Carolina, 
and Henry W. Grady, of Georgia, stand out as shining lights. 
Grady showed the North that the spirit of Lee’s army, which 
they had learned to respect in battle, was the spirit that still 
lived in the South, and that when these brave men laid down 
their arms to Grant at Appomattox the war was forever over 
so far as the true South was concerned. Vance by his good- 
natured humor, sound logic, and magic personality, and abun- 
dant knowledge of political history showed the intelligent audi- 
ences of New York and Boston that if “secession and slavery ” 
were crimes, they must have been none the less crimes when 
advocated in Hartford and Boston—and they applauded him 
when he told them these things. 

Before the unanswerable appeals of Vance and Grady the 
wall of sectional prejudice melted away like a mist before the 
morning sun, and they were glad to carry a message back to the 
South, for they saw that the North and the South would soon 
clasp hands over the graves of the noble men of the“ Blue and 
the Gray,” who died that we as a Nation might live and under- 
stand. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized. 


[Mr. KITCHIN addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any Member of the House shall have the right to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject for an indefinite time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move, Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the 
resolution which has been reported at the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate concurrent resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that it is ex- 
actly in order at the present time, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the passage of the resolution for printing. It will have 
to be passed at sometime this session, and we may as well 
consider and pass it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res, 25) to authorize the printing of 


the pr ngs in Congress and in Statuary Hall relative to unveilin 
of the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance, ands so forth. $ 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurrin 3 
That there be printed and bound, under the direction of the Jolat 
Committee on Printing, the proceedings in Congress, together with 
the proceedings at the unvelling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance 
of the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance Frente by The State of North 
Carolina, 16,500 copies, with suitable illustration, of which 5,000 shall 
be for the use of the ate and 10,000 for the use of the House of 
aon Ree eg Mage =e ing, oe 3 shall be for the use 
n e nators 

the State of North Carolina, 525 . 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the discharge of the Committee on Printing, and ask that the 
resolution be considered now. r 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Print- 
ing be discharged from further consideration of the resolution 
just read, and that the resolution be considered now. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move the adoption of the concurrent reso- 
lution, Mr. Speaker. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAT. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 9525. An act to establish a national park in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 17053. An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917; and 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for the 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia under certain contingencies, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9525. An act to establish a national park in the Terri- 
tory of Hawali; 

H. R. 17053. An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917; and 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for the 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia under certain contingencies. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order 
previously made, until Wednesday, August 2, 1916, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


The Clerk will report ihe 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
an estimate of appropriation for the service of the fiscal year 
1917 (H. Doc. No. 1809) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copies of communications from the Secretary of the Interior, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum for the 
fiscal year, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1310); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to House resolution 292, information regarding the trans- 
portation of troops to the Mexican border (H. Doc. No. 1311); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting tenta- 
tive draft of an item of legislatien, with the recommendation 
that the same be incorporated in the general deficiency bill (H. 
Doc. No, 1312); to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1159) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to grant the use of Coos Head Military Reser- 
vation, in the State of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and 
North Bend, both being municipal corporations, for park pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment accompanied by a 
report (No, 1057), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 8699) to donate to the 
city of St. Augustine, Fla., for park purposes the tract of land 
known as the powder-house lot, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1058), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10926) to amend the 
act approved June 8, 1906, entitled “An act to amend section 1 
of an act entitled ‘An act relating to the Metropolitan police of 
the District of Columbia,’ approved February 28, 1901,” reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1061), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HAYDEN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6901) authorizing a report 
upon the feasibility of constructing the Colorado River Indian 
irrigation project, reported the same with an amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1062), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CARY, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7621) prohibiting the 
interment of the body of any person in the cemetery known as 
the Cemetery of the White’s Tabernacle, No. 39, of the Ancient 
United Order of Sons and Daughters, Brethren and Sisters of 
Moses, in the District of Columbia, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1063), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7587) to 
require the recital of the real consideration in deeds of property 
in the District of Columbia, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No, 1064), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. OAKEY, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14816) to provide for the 
use of public school buildings in the District of Columbia as 
community forums, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1066), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McKINLEY, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) author- 
izing the National Society United States Daughters of Eighteen 
Hundred and Twelve to file its historical material in the Smith- 
sonian Institution and to make annual reports to the secretary 
thereof, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1067), which said joint resolution and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. > 


RERORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2212) to correct 
the military record of George F. Reid and to pay to his widow, 
Isabella Reid, a pension, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1059), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and a memorial 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17232) regulating the 
rental to be charged for post-office boxes in post offices where 
there is no free delivery; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 17283) to provide for the 
publication of textbooks for the use of State school systems; to 
the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BENNET: A bill (H. R. 17234) to punish discrimina- 
tion by common carriers engaged in either interstate or foreign 
commerce on land or by water; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 17235) granting 
the consent of Congress to W. H. Crosby; W. H. Andrews, E. G. 
Connette ; Daniel Good; Henry May; Robert C. Gaupp; Edward 
Kener, jr.; William F, MacGlashan; and William A. Morgan to 
construct a bridge across Niagara River within or near the city 
limits of Buffalo, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHAEL: <A bill (H. R. 17236) to authorize James D. 
Markham and Chauncey A. Kelsey and others to construct a 
dam across the St. Croix River between Minnesota an 1 Wiscon- 
sin; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, PARK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 284) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use and to purchase 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute 
persons in the districts overflowed by the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers and their tributaries; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
285) authorizing the Secretary of War to use such means as he 
has or may be furnished him for the relief of distress and need 
among the people of Mississippi occasioned by the recent storm; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAGSDALE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 286) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use and to pur- 
chase quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of desti- 
tute persons in the districts overflowed in South Carolina, and to 
purchase and use tools and to employ such persons as may be 
necessary to perform labor upon the highways, roads, and 
bridges of said flooded districts; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


By Mr. HAYDEN (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 381) 
directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and re- 
port to the House of Representatives the facts relating to 
violations of the antitrust laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana favoring an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States prohibiting polygamy; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and a resolution 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 17237) granting an increase of 
pension to Zachariah Holland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. b 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 17238) granting an increase of 
pension to William Newman ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17239) granting an 
increase of pension to William Kingston; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 17240) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mrs. Julia M. Dodd, Mansfield Center, Conn. ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 17241) granting an increase 
of pension to Josiah H. Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 17242) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie E. Sutton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 17243) for the relief of Weldon B. 
Page; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 17244) granting an increase 
of pension to Emanuel Lash; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. LAFEAN: A bill (H. R. 17245) granting an increase 
of pension to John C. D. Lower; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17246) granting an increase 


of pension to John C. Lazier; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17247) granting an increase of pension to 
Levi Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17248) granting an increase of pension to 
Erasmus Bucy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17249) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin Aplin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 17250) granting a pension to Eliza Peel; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17251) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Barnhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17252) granting a pension to Sturgis G. 
Grim; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY: A bill (H. R. 17253) granting an increase 
of pension to Christina Althen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 17254) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17255) granting an increase of pension to 
David Fultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 17256) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse S. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 17257) granting an increase of pension to 
Joshua Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 17258) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
A. Carrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 17259) granting a pension to Margaret J. 
Cutright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. R. 17260) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin H. H. McKnight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also a bill (H. R. 17261) to correct the military record of 
Francis M. S. Pursell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 17262) granting 
an increase of pension to Jesse C. D. Laney; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17263) granting 
an increase of pension to Francis M. Dick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 17264) for the relief of the 
‘victims of the Eastland disaster; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 17265) for the relief of John 
Harding; te the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17266) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James E. McCracken ; to the Committee on 

Invalid Pensions. 
> By Mr LITTLEPAGE: Resolution (H. Res. 332) to pay 
George H. Boske; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Iaid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of German-American Button 
Co., favoring House bill 14666, relative to copyrighting designs ; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of Association to Kesist British Domination 
of American Commerce, relative to rights of American citi- 
zens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Herman Nessel, the Bronx, N. Y., favoring 
passage of House bill 6915; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. P. Edward, favoring House bill 10845, 
relative to military training in civil educational institutions; 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of National Associa- 
tion Union Volunteer Officers, relative to House bill 386, volun- 
teer officers retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Oakrest Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., rela- 
tive to investigating the price of anthracite coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also, petitions of sundry women of the State of Massachusetts, 
relative to woman suffrage amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. DOOLING: Memorial of Association to Resist British 
Domination of American Commerce, relative to rights of Ameri- 
can citizens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of Charlotte O. Whiting, against 
preparedness; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FARR: Memorial of Members of the United Garment 
Workers of America, favoring the pure food and dairy products 
resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of William F. Kiesel & Son, of Scranton, Pa., 
against unlawful seizures by the British Government of the 
United States mails; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of David A. Cotner and David Boies, of Scranton, 
Pa., against taxation on certain munitions of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of Oakrest Association, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., relative to investigating price of anthracite coal; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Also, memorial of executive committee National Association 
Union Volunteer Officers, relative to House bill 886, Volunteer 
officers’ retired list; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of George Fuller; Ernest Riall; 
A, W. Woods; Charles E. Summer, president Home Tele- 
phone Co.; John F. Forward, sr., president Union Title Co.; 
Alfred D. Lamotte, president Merehants’ Association; George 
E. Bridgeford, Wankowski-Osborn Co.; F. C. Spaulding, presi- 
dent United States National Bank; John Shearer, president 
Colorado State Society; W. E. Sterne; Ed. F. Stahle, executive 
secretary Chamber of Commerce; Merchants’ National Bank; 
Mrs. Martha Ingersoll Robinson; H. N. McKie, Parker-Boutelle 
Hardware Co.; Sam Ferry Smith; E. S. Babcock, proprietor 
Western Salt Co.; Benard H. Fitzwilliams, Charles Engebret- 
zon, Moses Taylor, Leo M. Hitkley, C. D. Selsh, Oscar Denn- 
hardt, William Frederick Niedfelt, J. H. Rivers, A. A. Samson, 


R. G. Reid, Hercules Powder Co., all of San Diego, Cal., protest- 


ing against tax on gross receipts of manufacture of munitions 
in House bill 16763; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mamoth Copper Mining Co., the Mountain 
Copper Co., Selby Smelting & Lead Co., and J. H. Harbour, 
president Home Industry League of California, all of San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., protesting against further tax on copper and copper 
industry in revenue bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of J. H. Lubkin, president Inyo Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Lone Pine, Cal., and Boyce, Gates & Johnson, Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles, Cal., favoring Borland resolution No. 148; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of John B. and Helen D. Johnstone, North San 
Diego; Mrs. Helen H. Landis, Palm City; S. H. Gaines, Palm 
City ; and Fred G. Rew, North San Diego, Cal., protesting against 
income-tax bill, favoring amendment to double supertax rates, 
and providing for full publicity of returns; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of George M. Whitney, National City, Cal., favor- 
ing passage of House bill 8457, bonus for ex-employees of 
Panama Canal; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of W. W. Workman and 25 other residents of 
Riverside, Cal., protesting against House bills 6468 and 491, to 
8 postal laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

on 

Also, petition of Fred G. Rew, North San Diego, Cal., pro- 
testing against inheritance-tax bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

Also, petitions of M. F. Harlin and 152 other residents of 
San Diego, and Mrs. Anna Whitelock and 57 others, of San 
Diego, Cal., protesting against House bill 18778, authorizing the 
Postmaster General to exclude from the mails certain publica- 
tions; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of J. E. Johnson and 173 others, of San Diego, 
Cal., protesting against Senate bill 5677, Sunday closing; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. à 

Also, petition of Mrs. ©. C. Clay, president California Divi- 
sion, United Daughters of the Confederacy, and 26 others, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., favoring House bill 478, to use cotton money 
in pensioning Confederate soldiers and widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: Petition of H. H. Wing, professor of animal 
industry, New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., opposing House bill 16307, to authorize 
the registration of pure-bred live stock; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 31, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: i 

Almighty God, the light of Thy truth shines fair and beauti- 
ful on the pathway of man. Thou dost invite us to walk in the 
light as Thou art in the light, that we may have the fellowship 
of God. We come before Thee to ask Thy guidance in the duties 
that are before us for this day, as the thoughts of this Chamber 
shall be transmuted into the acts of a great Nation, We pray 
that we may feel the weight of responsibility to our fellow men 
and to God; and as we think and out of our thinking project 
plans and make policies for a great Nation, above all may there 
come only the loving peace of God and the continued blessing 
and prosperity of the people. For Christ’s sake. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Netson and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 
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CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Husting Norris Smith, Ga. 
Bryan James Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, Owen Sterling 
Chilton Jones Page tone 
Clapp Kenyon Penrose Swanson 
Culberson Kern Pittman ggart 
Cu La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Dillingham Lane omerene ‘Tillman 
Fletcher McLean Ransdell ‘Townsend 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Reed ardaman 
Gronna Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
Hardwick Myers herman Works 
Hollis Nelson Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) accepting from the State 
of North Carolina the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance and ten- 
dering the thanks of Congress for the contribution. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) to authorize the print- 
ing of the proceedings in Congress and in Statuary Hall relative 
to the unveiling of the statue of Zebulon Baird Vance, etc. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4767) authorizing the Director of the Census to collect 
and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed products, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15957) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, asks a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Krarixd, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SeELLs managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914; and 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the State of Ohio. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of the North Dakota 
Conference of the Seventh-day Adventists, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the 
press, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented petitions of Emma J. Brazier 
and Martha Foote Crow, of New York City, N. X., and of Mrs. 
Frank A. Tanon, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr MeLEAN presented a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Norwich, Conn., praying for the establishment of a national 
employment bureau in the Department of Labor, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 205, 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., remonstrating against the compulsory arbitration 
of railroad matters, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the East Michi- 
gan Conference of the Seventh-day Adventists, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation to limit the freedom of the 
press, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Los Angeles County, Oal., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation for compulsory Sunday observance in the District 
of Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baldwin, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 


vide pensions for veterans of the Indian wars, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hutchinson, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to increase the 
pensions of widows of veterans of the Civil War, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
204) to promote the efficiency of the Public Health Service, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 745) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5885) to provide Federal aid in caring for indigent tuber- 
culous persons, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. Jones on 
the 10th instant to the bill (H. R. 3690) repealing certain sec- 
tions contained in the urgent deficiency act, approved December 
22, 1911, usked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4857) granting an extension of patent to 
Thomas A. Dicks, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) grant- 
ing permission for the erection of a monument in the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Va., to the memory and in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses on battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals 
during the Civil War, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 747) thereon, 

Mr. CHILTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2512) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of West Virginia, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 748) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 168) submitted by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirH] on April 11, 1916, requesting the Attorney 
General to examine into the facts concerning the illegal killing 
of seals, etc., reported it without amendment. 


BIELS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SIMMONS: - 

A bill (S. 6727) granting a pension to Victoria Gore Owen 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 6728) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
Holiday (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 6729) granting an increase of pension to Corinth 
A. Root (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 6730) revoking authority to lease Sibley Island, 
in the Missouri River, to the city of Bismarck, N. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment providing that 
moneys and credits, etc., of any person, firm, association, or 
corporation within the District of Columbia, shall be assessed 
at their fair cash value and on which taxes shall be collected 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent thereof, intended to be 
proposed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15774), which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $475.45 to pay John A. Warfield for injuries re- 
ceived while in the discharge of his duties as assistant engineer, 
United States Treasury Department, intended to be proposed 
by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, which was 
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referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
THE REVENUE. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, and 
for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


TABLES OF IMPORTS. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I have a brief table show- 
ing the imports of merchandise and agricultural products in 
March, 1916 and 1915, as compared with March, 1913, also a 
table giving a comparison between April, 1916 and 1915, and 
April, 1918, which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp without 
reading, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 

Imports of merchandise and agricultural products in March, 1916 and 
1915, under the Underwood law, and March, 1913, under the Payne lav, 
porn jor comparison products having the most extreme foreign com- 
petition. 


Automobiles and parts 
Breadstuffs. fi 


Cloths (cotton) Ssss 
and p 25 
Fruit and nuts 
Handkerchiefs (linen)... 
les and skins 
and laco articles.. 860, 407 
Laths and shingles. 342, 765 
Leather and tanned skins 831, 969 
8 nott in gs..... A ka = 
Name, 9 221, 659 
. 1.778,05 
Ven tabl 58 550 
egetables......... x 
a San 261,089 
Wool 13,674, 121 
79,020 


8 
8 
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C. H. Brown, chairman of the hosiery manufacturers’ legislative 
committee, in presenting the import comparison for March, 1916, 1915, 
and 1913, shows that there was an increase in the imports of 20 prod 
pes, in March, 1916, compared with an increase of 3 products in ch, 


Automobiles and parts, breadstuffs, cotton cloth, films and plates 
handker 


fish, fruit and nuts, chiefs (linen), hides and skins, lace an 

lace articles, leatber and tanned skins, nets and paunga; paper and 
manufactures, perfumery, seeds, silk manufactures, vegetables, watches, 
wool, and yarns increase from $39 399,127 in March, 1915, to $54,181,- 
mae in seg re 1916, compared with $28,666,618 in March, 1913, under 

e Payne law 

Aluminum scrap, aluminum manufactures, clocks, cutlery, eggs, em- 
broideries, enameled ware, plate glass, other glassware, leather 1 
knit en 8 „ meat and Mira products, oilclo and 
linoleum, cial silk, cotton stock tin plate, wood Pulp. and wool 
manufactures show a slight decrease imports of 8 605 from 

.471,006 in March, 1915, to $6,071,401 in March, 1916, compared with 
18.586.881 in March, 1918, under the Payne law. 

Total imports of the 38 products in arch, 1916, were $60,202,701; 
in March, 1915, $48,870,183; in March, 1913, .633,469, which shows 
that imports of the 38 products in March, 1916, increased almost 100 
pe ga over the impo: of the same products in March, 1913, under 


e yne law. 
au total imports 
607,769," while the ad valorem rate of du 


„ based 
hay seem falls from 12.66 per cent in 19155 to 9.97 per cent in March, 
112 compared with 15.84 per cent for the nine months ending March, 


Statements are made by public speakers and in the press that much 
of our present prosperity is cue to the decrease in imports since the 
beginning of the foreign war, but official customs figures show a very 
heavy increase in imports of leading competitive be and, further- 
more, imports of these products ye much heavier under the 
Underwood law than they were under the Payne law; consequenti 
American producen of these products are justified in demanding addi 
tional protection now as well as after the close of the foreign war. 

Imports of stockings are at present, and have been for some time, 
very small, but stocking manufacturers know that this is caused en- 
tirely by the foreign war, and also, that if the forelen war had not 
occur! and imports had increased as rapidly as they did from March, 
1914, up to the beginning of the war, they would find it very difficult 
to run mills on anything near full time, and no stocking manufacturer 
in American can compete with the price at which stockings of foreign 
make have entered this market since the Underwood law became ra- 
tive, and, while not being positive, think this same condition no doubt 
applies to sre | other products having strong foreign competition; and 
it can be stated that quite recently knit goods have entered the United 
States in considerable quantities from Japan, causing knit-goods manu- 
facturers to believe that the long-threatened invasion of cheap knit 
goods from Japan has finally become a reality. 


Imports of merchandise and py e of gem in April, 1916 and 1915, 
under the Underwood law, and April, 1913. der the Payne law, using 


un 
for comparison products having the most severe foreign competition, 


33, 131 y 
5, 856] 28,113) 2, 27 
86, 731 76, 532 
843,307 746, 895 
528 33, 863 
177, 911 544.330 
tlery 27,857 136, 157 
Meat and dairy products.... 1, 975,979 1,179,020 
Oil cloth and finoleum...... 25,139 138, 871 
Films and plates 106, 682 184, 132 
166,051 ~ 204,374 
HEY Se 778.991 738,414 
100, 829 991, 382 

820 


Very little can be added to the story told by the above figures, which 
show a rapid increase in imports. Twenty products increase heavily, 
as against 5 products in April, 1915, and the decrease in imports o 
18 products is very small; but the totals, covering the entire 38 products, 
have increased nearly 100 per cent over imports under the Payne law 
in April, 1913, or April, 1915, and is a very decided warning to manufac- 
turers as to what they can expect after the close of the foreign war. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914; and 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Ma- 
honing River in the State of Ohio. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. OWEN and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
Hon of House bill 18891, the amendment of the Federal reserve 
act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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And the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by 
adding a new section. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What becomes of the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar is taken out of the 
way by the adoption of the motion to proceed to the considera- 
tion of this bill. 

JUDGES AS CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in the nomination by the na- 
tional convention of the Republican Party at Chicago, on June 
10, 1916, of Charles Evans Hughes, then an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, as its candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, a tradition was broken which had 
acquired, as it was supposed, the force and vigor almost of a 
constitutional mandate. No political party contemplating a 
successful campaign, whatever the exigencies confronting it, 
had ever theretofore ventured to offer as its choice for the 
suffrages of the American people for the office of Chief Magis- 
trate one who had assumed the duties of a judge of the highest 
tribunal of the Republic. 

One Chief Justice sullied his fame by intriguing to secure a 
nomination for the Presidency first from one political party and 
-then from another. His successor added to the esteem in which 
his country held him by dignifiedly rejecting the suggestion 
that he become a candidate. Roscoe Conkling was offered the 
place of Chief Justice by President Grant but declined, as it 
was popularly understood at the time, because he cherished the 
ambition to become President himself and felt that acceptance 
would imply the surrender of any chance which the unrevealed 
future might bring to realize it. 

There seems to be historical foundation for the story that 
the talented and spirited daughter of Salmon P. Chase, then 
the wife of Gov. Sprague, of Rhode Island, on being told by 
Senator Sumner that her father had been nominated for Chief 
Justice, shook her pretty finger angrily in his face and accused 
him of being in a conspiracy to defeat her ambition to see him 
President. 

These incidents, occurring over 40 years ago, have served to 
intensify the conviction that has prevailed since our Government 
was established that a citizen who is elevated to the position of 
a Justice of the Supreme Court should, and that he may as well, 
dismiss every ambition to rise, E it be to rise, to the office of 
President. In a general way the reasons underlying this here- 
tofore hallowed sentiment are well understood. 

The Federal judiciary system has been extolled by discrimi- 
nating students of government as ideal in respect to the manner 
of the selection of the judges and in the provisions intended to 
secure their independence, particularly that under which they 
enjoy a life tenure. It has, on the other hand, been attacked by 
men eminent in learning and public service as fundamentally 
wrong, a solecism in a republic, under which it is charged the 
national courts have become the refuge of arrogant and defiant 
wealth, and all questions having a social aspect are viewed from 
the standpoint of suitors of that class. The struggle between 
these two contending forces has gone on since our Government 
began. Jefferson was a particularly bitter assailant of the 
Federal system. The Dred Scott decision gave rise to renewed 
attacks upon it at a period about midway between his time and 
ours. The modern muckrakers have found it a shining mark, 

Having in mind their virulent, if not vicious, criticisms, and 
particularly their demand that the judges of the Federal courts 
be elected for a limited term, a writer who exhibits a deep 
veneration for the system they seek to supplant notes that 
organized labor favors the change and despairingly asserts that it 
is bound to come, quoting an eminent British economist of the 
last century, who asserted that the great problems of the future 
Will be industrial in character. This was the belief of Judge 
Seymour D. Thompson, one of the foremost of the modern 
American law writers, who, in arguing for an appointive as 
against an elective judiciary, said: 

If the proposition to amend our judicial institutions so as to make 
the Federal judiciary elective instead of appointive is once serious! 
aes before the people nothing can stay the growth of that senti- 
ment, 

A commentator, who recognizes the weaknesses of both sys- 
tems, has the following to say: 

An elective court is to a certain extent a demagogie court, especially 
if its judges are candidates for renomination and reelection. On the 
other hand, an appointive court Js tyrannical * + Moreover, an 


appointive judiciary does most of its thinking on the side of money and 
power. An appointive judge bas no more sympathy with what is 


ealled popular right than a 5 soldler, and for the same reason. 
(25 Am. Law Review, p. 290.) 

I am not enamored of the Federal system so generously eulo- 
gized, but I am not unmindful of the force of the arguments 


advanced in vindication of it nor of the excellencies which may 
be justly claimed for it. Whether they are offset by vices which 
inhere in it and flame forth from time to time is another ques- 
tion. The agitation to which reference has been made was so 
rife in his day that Story, in his commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, entered upon an elaborate justification of the method of 
selecting Federal judges and the tenure under which they hold, 
which dissertation, however it may have been excelled in re- 
spect to diction, has never been surpassed in the strength and 
fullness of its reasoning. 

The whole burden of the argument is that the necessary tend- 
ency of the elective system is to impair the independence of 
the judges, who, in consequence of the ordinary frailty of human 
nature, would be influenced to a greater or lesser degree in their 
official action by the risk of retirement as a penalty for decisions 
bringing them into popular disfavor. It assumes that the judge 
who must go before the people at intervals, if he would remain 
in office, would be altogether likely to accommodate his views in 
respect to questions submitted to him to those prevalent among 
those whose suffrages he must seek or to yield to the desires of 
those whose power and influence are potent in the election. The 
learned author betrays some uneasiness lest popular opinion 
may not be without influence upon the minds of the judges, even 
with the safeguards which the Constitution, as he views it, so 
wisely provides. He says: 


The truth is, that even with the most secure tenure of office during - 


good behavior, the danger is not that the judges will be too firm in 
resisting public opinion, and in defense of private rights or public lib. 
erties, but that they will be too ready to yield themselves to the pas- 
sions and politics and 8 of the — 2 n men pee 
the firmness to resist the torrent of popular opinion or are content to 
sacrifice present ease and public favor in order to earn the slow rewards 
of a conscientious discharge of duty; the sure but distant gratitude of 
the people; and the severe but enlightened award of posterity. (2 Story 
on the Constitution, sec. 1619.) 


To support the views for which he contends, Story appends a 
note, being an extract from the appendix to Tucker’s Blackstone, 
in which the very erudite author, one of the earliest writers on 
the Constitution, says: 

Judges ought not only to be incapable of holding any other office at the 
same time, but even of appointment to any but a judicial office. For the 
hope of favor is always more alluring, and generally more dangerous, 
than the fear of offen (2 Story on the Constitution, p. 433.) 

He would have judges ineligible to appointment even to any, 
but a judicial office lest they should court the favor of the ap- 
pointing power by conforming their decisions to its wishes actual 
or conjectural. 

It is of no consequence whether the preferment to which the 
judge looks comes by appointment by the President or by elec- 
tion by the people. If there is just cause for believing that the 
effect of his ambition would be evil in the one case, it must be 
malign in the other. Z 

The argument against the elective system is thus put by Prof. 
Leonard Jones, a law writer of renown, in an article in the 
American Law Review: e 

“The worst thing, however, about the elective system is not the fact 
that it affords unworthy men the chance to obtain judicial office by pur- 
chase or other corrupt practices, but that it necessarily to a greater or 
less extent destroys the independence of the judges. What chance,” 
he adds, “ is there that a judge who is shortly to seek a reelection by the 
people will uphold the law and justice in a case where the popular 
clamor is against law and justice?” 

Obviously, if there is no chance to secure justice against popu- 
lar clamor before a judge seeking reelection, there is no chance 
to secure justice under such conditions before the same judge 
contemplating becoming a candidate before the people for any 
other office. 

I would not have it understood that I indorse altogether the 
views thus expressed. I refer to them in order to make it clear 
that the claim of superior excellency in the Federal judiciary 
system rests upon the fact that under it the judges are subject 
to no temptation to consult the popular will or the popular whim 
in their official acts. But if one of those same judges may 
voluntarily become a candidate for public office, if he may resign 
and enter the arena of politics to solicit the suffrages of the 
people for a place more to his liking, or more to be coveted than 
the honorable station to which he has been appointed for life, 
without incurring the penalty of public disfavor and consequent 
defeat, all, or practically all, the advantages claimed for the 
Federal system are gone. 

In all solemnity I warn the defenders of that system and 
those who believe it the bulwark of vested rights, the safeguard 
of liberty under the Constitution, that it can not endure if a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States shall ever, 
except under the most extraordinary circumstances of national 
peril, difficult to conceive, become a successful candidate for 
President of the United States, 
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Such a precedent would be abundant warrant for Federal 
judges generally to become candidates for governor, for United 
States Senator, for Representative in Congress, or other eleetive 
offices eagerly sought for and giving promise of a more eventful 
career or offering other attractions beyond those of the bench. 
Indeed, it may be expected that whenever the factional spirit 
runs high within a party the eyes of the managers would be 
turned to the bench for a candidate who, temporarily withdrawn 
from the arena of politics, had no part in the contentions that 
created or threatened to create a schism, and who is conse- 
quently acceptable to all those professing allegiance to the party 
to which he belougs. The very aloofness of the judge will often 
add to his availability as a candidate. 

J am disposed to believe that the danger is not so much that 
a judge harboring ambitions fer further political preferment 
will actually be influenced by his hopes as it is that becoming 
a candidate or being known to cherish a desire to fill an elective 
office, or being suspected of entertaining such a desire, those 
whose wishes concerning litigation upon which he may have 
been called upon to pass have been defeated, will attribute to 
him a purpose in connection therewith to improve his political 
prospects. A proneness to assign to others, and particularly 
to political antagonists, unworthy motives is a vice that is quite 
too common. The deplorable consequence of criticism of that 
character must be recognized by all. He who undermines the just 
confidence of the people in the courts sets the torch to the temple 
of liberty, but he is scareely more reprehensible than the man 
or set of men who, for partisan advantage or in the hope of 
party success, gives occasion for such eriticism. 

The considerations which have been advanced apply with re- 
doubled force to the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Indeed, they lose in weight almost in direct pro- 
portion as the court to which they are applied suffers in dignity 
by comparison with that great tribunal. 

No one would esteem it particularly reprehensible in a justice 
of the peace, though he held by appointment for life, to aspire to 
some elective office generally regarded as higher in grade. It 
is perhaps because only petty cases come before such magis- 
trates that they are rarely appointed for life. And so with a 
judge of a State court of first instance. Im the case of a 
justice of the highest court of a State the evil would be limited 
not only geographically and in the number of people affected, 
but in respect to the gravity of the questions touching which an 
unnppealable judgment may be rendered. 

A great gap lies between even the inferior Federal courts and 
the Supreme Court of the Nation—the errors of the former may 
be corrected by the latter. It is the last resource of the wronged 
citizen, the final arbiter of all controversies involving— 
the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties made or 
which shall be made under their authority. 

It is given a special dignity by the Constitution Itself beyond 
that arising from its appellate powers, by which it is provided 
that the President— 
shall, with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint ambassadors, 
other publie ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court— 

Not of inferior courts— 


and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein ot provided for and which shall be established by law. 


The seetion quoted continues to the effect that— 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers 
as they think proper in the President alone, im the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments, 


Judges of the inferior courts are not specifically named in the 
section at all, and it is even plausibly argued that the law 
might authorize their appointment without the concurrent action 
of the Senate. But the functions of the Supreme Court, its 
vast powers, and its magnificent history set it apart, so that 
what might be tolerated in a member of a court invested with 
less majesty might be an offense in one whose talents and the 
favor of the constituted authorities had raised him to a place 
in the greatest court on earth. Its eulogists have been many. 
Martin Van Buren, speaking of it, and borrowing from Madison, 
onee said: 

There exists not upon this earth, and there never did exist, a judicial 
tribunal clothed with powers so various and so important. 

The following epigrammatic expressions from De Tocque- 
ville evidence the profound impression which a study of its 
ee and its work made upon that philosophical writer. 

says: 4 

A Ler imposing judicial power was never constituted by any 
Devt may be affirmed that, although fts constitation ts essentially ju: 
dicial, 155 prerogatives are almost entirely political * * * 

In the nations of Burope the courts of justice are only called upon 
to try the controversies of private individuals, but the Supreme Court 
of the United tes summons sovereign 1 to its bar. When the 
clerk of the court advances on the steps of the tribunal and simply says, 


“The State of New York versus the State of Ohlo,” it is impossible not 
to feel that the court which he addresses is no ordinary body; and 
when it is recollected that one of these parties represents one million 
and the other two millions of men, one is struck by the responsibility of 
the seven [nine] judges whose decision is about to sa y or to dis- 
Piae pence, the PO ant tie ten Aea Ok te: Usk 
e + e v ex ce o on are 
vested 5 the hands of the seven [now nine} judges. * 9 © 2 
1 ne thelr active cooperation the Constitution would be a dead 
etter, 8 
It is because of the tremendous responsibilities which they 
assume that an enlightened public opinion has until now frowned 
upon aby movement to take from among the members of that 
court a candidate for the office of President or to countenance 
any ambition by which any of them might be stirred for the 
chair of the Executive. When Chief Justice Waite was tempted, 
he wrote the beautiful letter quoted in the following press 
notice appearing in the New York Times of November 27, 1875: 
CHIEF JUSTICE WAITE IS ASKED TO RUN FOR PRESIDENT AND DECLINES, 
GIVING HIS REASONS. 
TOLEDO, November 20. 
The Commercial of to-morrow morning will contain an article on 
Chief Justice Waite and the Presidency, embracing an extract from a 
private letter from that gentleman in answer to one from a friend 
u his assent to a movement in his behalf in that connection. The 
—.— positively refuses such assent, and in giving his reasons therefor, 
“ Of course, I am always grateful to my friends fi 
S000 i 
ou e or one occu e frst ju 1 ition 
the land to 8 use of his name for a Soliti position? The 


88 fts purity, and, if le, maki 
redecesso t this place unless he 
shall take a vow to leave it as honorable as he found it. There ought 


should be above, In my rte oak ome 
— 2. 8 a —5 N. 
s a , cou 01 
be Pa, es y aero ota p ltcical combina . — as now suggested? 
u o so, cou a mes cases remain 
biased judge in the estimation of the — N 

Justice Hughes felt impelled to take the same view when 
ardent and impulsive friends would have him become a candi- 
date in 1912. The story of his refusal to entertain the idea is 
told in an article over the signature of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
appearing in the same journal, referred to heretofore, under 
date of June 21, 1912, which I ask may be printed in full in the 
Recorp as an appendix to my remarks. 
ae VICE PRESIDENT. Without objeetion, it is so or- 

[The article referred to will be found in the appendix to Mr. 
Watsn’s remarks:] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in this article, im which the dis- 
tinguished divine repeats the substance of an interview just had 
2 the then Justice Hughes, the latter is represented as 
saying: 

The Supreme Court must not be dra, Into politics. A judge of 
the Supreme Court should not be available, though he be nominally 
eligible for elective affices, The moment he assumes the judicial office 
he ceases to be a partisan and knows, or should know, no partisan 
obligation. The moment he a ts a party nomination one or more 
things happen and happen explicably. 

First, a poun pey. may undertake to capitalize the judicial de 
cisions of its candidate, than which nothing could be more ee | 
violative of the spirit of the judicial institution. His decisions would, 


moreover, become subject to the partisan and passionate review of par- 
tisan strife. 


permit my name to 


fs the pexpetonsing of the or- 
e Republic. One such institu» 
al. The 


SP of their office to render service of the 
e Nation. 

he performance of that service and the maintenance of the dignity 
of that office depends in largest part u the will of the members of 
that court to suffer no personal ambition for elective office, however 
great their gifts, and though their fitness be in every other respect be- 
yond question, to influence their judgment or to affect the attitude of 
the Nation to the Supreme Court as a tribunal, which, without personal 
aims aod above private ambition, seeks to interpret the law upon the 
basis of the Constitution of the United States. Ys 

hope that as a Justice of the Supreme Court, I am rendering public 
service, and erg Seg emt to do so for some years, but the — 
Court must not dragged into politics, and no man is as essen to 
his country's well-being as is the unstained integrity of the courts. 


Among the encomiums pronounced upon the determination 
which the eminent justice then formed, none attracted more 
widespread attention than that delivered by ex-President Taft, 
who appointed him, in the course of an address before the 
American Bar Association at its annual meeting in the city of 
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Montreal, Canada, en September 1, 1913. It was an occasion 
of exceptional brilliancy in the history of the American bar. 
There was assembled the brightest and brainest lawyers of the 
Republic and of the Dominion. They had congregated there to 


listen to an address by Viscount Haldane, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, who was introduced by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, temporarily presiding. He was followed by the 
distinguished ex-President, then, as now, a professor of law in 
Yale College. The latter dwelt upon his favorite theme, the 
excellence of the Federal peer ps’ pir and particularly the eer 
wisdom of the life tenure and of the appointive as against the 
elective system. He restated and amplified with great skill 
the arguments outlined heretofore, saying in the midst of his 
discourse: 

Other benefits from the life tenure in its effect u 
enjoy it are that it ma 
their work, to .order 
judges, and te take vows, 
They must put aside all Boiitical speak as t 
which the American people o 55 
that he set in the last presidential electi 
77 ‘hs Irrevocable. determination not 

n: ne 8 y 

to enter the political field —— he bed assumed the judicial ermin 


This was in aecordance with the common sense of the pro- 
prieties expressed, at the time of his appointment to the Su- 
preme Bench, by the Washington Sue seo 


Public rye 175 opposed to the Supreme Court fog a 
presidential candida: coral all n Aie em are expected to die 
under the folds of rae tack 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the 


m the who 
ir whole mind to 


e. 


continuity of the Senator's remarks, I venture to inquire | 
whether the ex-President, Mr. Taft, has not, since the nomi- | 


nation of Mr. Hughes, expressed his entire satisfaction both 
with his nomination and with his acceptance? 

Mr. WALSH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator cite the 
time and circumstance? 

Mr. THOMAS. The time was a very few days after the 
nomination, fhe occasion being the meeting of the two gentle- 


men, the ex-President and the presidential candidate, I think at 


the Astor Hotel in New York, a few days after the candidate 
weut there. 
New York press. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Yes; some newspaper reports. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I have not seen that 
statement denied or challenged by anyone, and least of all by 
either of the parties to the reputed conversation. 

Mr. WALSH. 
meld similar views as to the propriety of his entering the race 


My authority is derived from the reports in the 


It appears that another distinguished justice: 


for the Presidency, as is to be gathered from the following from | 


the Washington Chronicle of August 28, 1874: 

When the name of Justice Miller was urged in certain Republican pe 
nals he very promptly — | a Ege pcan in the New York 
that under no cieccumstan e allow himsel 


f to bea candidate} 


Mr. WALSH. I do; and I am just going to call attention to a 
large number of constitutional provisions recognizing the evil, 
and forbidding any such judges to become candidates for office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator answers my question very 
frankly. I simply wanted to get his view of the case. I did 
not know whether the Senator was simply arguing that the 
principle should apply to the justices of the Supreme Court or 
whether he would extend it as he has extended it, and I am 
very much obliged to the Senator for answering. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will understand that I have 
argued that it extends to all of them, but applies with especial 
force to the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that in every case where a State judge is appointed for life the 
constitution of the State provides for his recall by act of the 
legislature. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I state that as a fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has not acquainted himself 
with the constitution of the State of New Hampshire, where u 
few years ago the Democratic Party undertook to nominate a 
member of the supreme court of our State for the office of 
governor, and there is no recall in our constitution. 

Mr. OWEN. The constitution of New Hampshire provides 
for the recall, by act of the legislature, of the judges of the 
supreme bench of New Ham: 

Mr. WALSH. The universality of the belief in America that 
judges. in the language of Judge Taft, “must put aside all 
political ambition,” finds expression in the constitutions of many 
of the States. California has preserved, through various muta- 
tions, the following from its constitution of 1849: 

The justices of the supreme court and district judges shall be inelig: 
ince any other office during the term for which they shall have been 

The people of Illinois attempted to assure themselves against 
the evils of ambitious judges by inserting the following provi- 
sion in their constitution, adopted in 1848: 

The judges of the va yas and circuit courts shall not be ae 
to any other office or public trust of profit in this State or the United 
States during the term for which they are elected, nor for one year 
thereafter. All votes for either of them for any -clective office (except 
that of judge of the supreme or circuit courts), given by the general 
assembly, or the 8 shall be void. 

This became the model for a like inhibition of the ‘Nevada 
constitution of 1864, as follows: 


The justices of the other ti court and the district j shall be 
ineligible to any office, er than a judicial office, during the term for 
which they shall have elected ; and all elections or appointments 

| of any such jud igos by the the poopie, legislature, . or 5 uring said 
period, to any o fice other t judicial, shall be void. 


for any political office; that — he accepted his judicial position he 


abandoned political aspirations, and that he believed it in 


With the dignity or purity of the bench for judges to allow 
become rece or probable candidates for any political office, 
distinguished or honorable, 


Justice Miller is said to have written more opinions interpret- ! 
ing the Constitution while on the Supreme Court than any other 
member save Marshall. 

The late Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabama, a profound 


con 


sistent | 
llow themselves to | 
however 


lawyer, thought an amendment to the fundamental law should | 


enforce the virtue exhibited by the justices to whose views 


reference has just been made. In an article contributed to the | 


North American Review for February, 1887, he said: 
The Constitution should provide and te 1 should earnestly 
support the ep that a judge a or life should be con- 
yrs iod for life to the service of the 88 iy in a judicial calling. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a) 


question? 
Mr. WALSH. I shall be glad to do so. 


H 


Mr. GALLINGER. As to the inferior courts provided for by 
the Constitution, it is provided that the judges shall be appointed 
for life. Does the Senator extend his criticisms to the justices. 
of those courts, er does he simply include the Supreme Court of 


the United States? 

Mr. WALSH. My criticism is a matter of no great conse- 
quence. I have laid before the Senate the criticism of men whose 
word before the country goes very much further than anything 
I can submit. As the Senator asks me, however, for my own 
view, I answer yes. If there is any reason whatever for giving 
a life tenure to judges of the inferior Federal courts, that same 
reason demands that they never become candidates for any 
political office. 


tion. In certain States judges are appo 
eta Would the Senator extend nd his criticism to those 
cases 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


eld to the Senator from Colorado? 


Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to remind the Senator that not- 
| withstanding that very just inhibition, two judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Nevada—one a Republican and the other a Demo- 
crat—are defying the restraints placed upon them by that pro- 
vision, and I think by their oaths of office, and are candidates, 
respectively, for. the Senate of the United States. I have no 
doubt they have received some stimulus in their respective cam- 
paigns from the action of the Republican national convention in 
taking a justice of the Supreme Court for their candidate. 

Mr. WALSH. The constitution of Wisconsin, adopted in 1848, 
provides that: 


Judges of the ery es a circuit courts shall hold no -ofice of public 
trust, except a judicial office, dur the term for which are respec- 
tively elected, and all votes for either of them for any office, except a 
judicial office, given by the legislature or the people shall be void. 


The Michigan constitution ef 1850 provides that: 


Judges of the circuit court shall be ineligible to other than a 
judicial office d the term for which ‘they are — an for one 
—.— thereafter. votes for A ected such Juüge for any 

iA than judicial, given either by “the legislature or the people, 
shail voi 


That of New York, adopted in 1894, has the following pro- 
vision: 


The jud of the court of appeals and the coe of the supreme 
court s not hold 22 other office or Ponte trust. All votes far 
any of them, for any other than a judicial o fiice, given by the legisla- 


ture or the people, shall be void. 
Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will tt another ques- 5 


for life by the 


Many of the States, notably Indiana and Iowa, provided in 
terms like those employed in the constitution of California, 
that a judicial officer shall not be eligible to hold any other 
office during the term for which he was elected, evidently to 


fas che EAEE 
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disqualify a judge who might otherwise resign to become a 
candidate. 

These provisions were not inserted on the suggestion of 
theorists and doctrinaires speculating upon evils which might 
ensue, but which had never been felt. They originated with 
practical men who thus provided against the recurrence of 
abuses and scandals of which their experience afforded them 
abundant knowledge. 

The resolution to which I address myself, introduced by the 
senior Senator from Colorado on June 13, 1916, looks to em- 
bodying in the National Constitution the principle which finds 
expression in the clauses heretofore quoted from the various 
State constitutions, by proposing the following amendment: 

No judge of the Supreme Court or any inferior court now or here- 
after ordained or established shall, during his continnance in office 
or for a period of two years after such continuance, be qualified for 
or eligible to any elective office under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States. 

The disposition of that resolution may well be postponed 
until calmer counsel may be looked for and the spirit of party 
is less rampant. It may be that the people ought not, by ex- 
press provision of the Constitution, to preclude themselves from 
calling to the chief magistracy of the Republic some towering 
genius or superlatively wise and sagacious patriot among the 
members of the Supreme Court, who in some great national 
emergency might be looked to with practical unanimity as the 
savior of his country. It must be confessed that such occasions 
will be rare and that no such occasion ever has arisen in 
our history. Judging by the past there must be general 
acquiescence in the view of Justice Hughes that “no man is as 
necessary to his country’s well-being as is the unstained inte- 
czity of the courts.” 

A departure from the salutary rule in consequence of which 
no justice of the Supreme Court has ever until now con- 
tended as the candidate of any party for the office of Presi- 
dent can be justified only in some crisis involving the national 
life, or when possibly the state of public morals should become 
so corrupt that, as a brilliant writer puts it, “a Papinian or an 
Ulpian at the helm of State may be the only choice as against a 
Nero or a Caracalla.” What condition calls for a disregard 
of the rule in the present exigency? What radical change is 
demanded in order to preserve the country or its institutions 
from impending collapse or ruthless destruction? From what 
quarter is our independence threatened? Must we wage war 
upon any enemies across the water instead of composing such 
differences as have arisen or are likely to arise through peace- 
ful diplomatic negotiation as we have fortunately succeeded in 
doing until now? Does national honor or true national inter- 
est, if it have an existence separate from national honor, re- 
quire that we invade and conquer Mexico either to annex it 
or to train its people for true self-government with a purpose 
to withdraw when they shall have learned the lesson to our 
satisfaction? 

With respect to transoceanic countries, no individual com- 
manding in any degree the respect or the confidence of the 
country is counseling any radical change in policy, however 
some may think that more skillful negotiators might be assigned 
to the task of carrying it out. With respect to Mexico, no policy 
of intervention is proclaimed by any party, notwithstanding the 
vociferous demands and insinuating suggestions of adventurers 
who, allured by the rich resources of that country but in the 
full knowledge of the unstable character of its government, 
have become financially interested in it. 

The present administration is determined to protect our 
border and allow the Mexicans to work out their own salvation, 
albeit in blood, extending such kindly aid as may be toward the 
pacification of the country. What better plan is to be sub- 
stituted? 

Much clamor was made within recent months over “ prepared- 
ness,” but the present Congress has passed an Army reorganiza- 
tion bill increasing the standing Army to considerably more 
than double the strength it ever before had in time of peace, 
federalizing the militia and making other changes in the arm 
of the service with which it deals, an act said by competent 
critics to place the Army on a better fcoting as a fighting force 
than could be secured under any law any Congress since the 
Revolution could be induced to pass. A naval appropriation 
bill has just secured the concurrence of both Houses making 
provision for a program of construction greater than was ever 
“undertaken by any nation. It is not seriously proposed in any 
quarter to augment the provision already made for the public 
defense. 

There is no crisis in the Nation’s affairs demanding that we 
forget the lessons of the past. The crisis is in a political party, 
not in the Nation. Justice Hughes was nominated to save his 
party, not to save the country. I should hesitate to say so had 
it not been charged on the floor of the Senate by a distinguished 


Republican, the senior Senator from California, who in the 
course of debate in this body on April 12, 1916, said: 

Partisan politics is ruthless in its demands, and inyades the most 
sacred precincts of the National Government. It is secking place and 
pelf and power wherever and whenever it can find entrance. Just 
now it is attempting to invade the 8 Court of the United States. 
It is presenting to a member of that y the greatest temptation that 
could be ofe: to an American citizen—to surrender his place on the 
bench and become a candidate for a political office. This attempt to 
bring the highest judicial tribunal of the country, or any member of it, 
into pontes should be resented not only by the member to whom the 
tempting offer is made but by the whole country. To my mind it is of 
the gravest importance that that great tribunal should be Separated 
absolutely and forever from politics, candidacy for office, or any inter- 
est in elections beyond that of the disinterested and patriotic private 
citizen. If any member of the Supreme Court is tempted by an offer 
of a nomination as a candidate for the raman of the United States, 
and refuses the offer because he is a pig of the Supreme Court, and 
for that reason can not conscientiously accept a nomination to a politi- 
cal office or engage in politics, he will have rendered his country a 
paar and lasting service, If he does that one act of unselfish patriot- 
sm and devotion to the best interests of his country that has so sig- 
nally honored him, it will keep his memory green in the minds of his 
countrymen long after the politicians who thus tempted him are for- 
gotten. The use of his name as a candidate is an offense to him and 
to the country, 


Mr. President, it is appropriate to defer action on the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Colorado for another reason. The 
election in November will be in some measure a referendum on 
the principle it announces. If Justice Hughes is defeated, no 
political party is likely to have the hardihood again to name 
as its candidate for President a member of the Supreme Court, 
and there will be a lesson of prudence in the result so forcible 
in character as to chill and check any rising ambition that 
may vex future justices. In that event there will be little 
need of the amendment. The unwritten law, cflicacious until 
now, will be renewed in vigor. If, on the other hand, he should 
be elected and his party emerge triumphantly from the contest, 
it could not stultify itself by submitting or consenting to the 
submission of the amendment, though the evil against which it 
is aimed would obviously be intensified in that event. There 
would no longer be any check whatever upon the ambitious 
judge who looked with longing eye upon the White House. 

Instances beside the conspicuous one to which reference has 
been made in which such an ambition has been cherished by 
members of the Supreme Court have been rare, and, as stated, 
uniformly unfortunate. Stephen J. Field was disappointed in 
his expectation of becoming the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1880. David Davis accepted, in a way, the nomination 
of the Labor Reform Party in 1872, and was among those for 
whom ballots were cast at the convention of the Liberal Repub- 
lican Party, from which it was understood he was willing to 
accept a nomination. Justice John McLean was mentioned 
before the convention of the Free Soil Party in 1848, and he com- 
peted in the balloting in the Republican national convention 
for the nomination for the Presidency in 1856 and again in 1860. 

Mr. President, just before I came to the Senate this morning 
I received a most interesting communication from an estimable 
lady related by marriage to Justice MeLean, to whom I have 
just made reference—a letter so pertinent to the present discus- 
sion that I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


A reference of the position of Justice John McLean relative to the 
Republican nomination for President. 


My attention has been called to recent communications of the press 
in reference to the custom of Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court seeking the nomination for the Presidency. 

t has been stated that Justice McLean was the most pronounced 
in his activity of any Justice of that court relative to presidential 
aspirations. 

This statement is positively incorrect. Justice McLean’s name was 
yay prominent for some years for the nomination by the Republican 

ar 


y. 

Like Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court, he always declined to be 
interviewed on the subject, but, unlike Justice Hughes, had decided 
in his own mind he would never accept a nomination for the Presidence a 

In the famous Dred Scott decision Justice McLean and Justice Curtis 
dissented from the opinion of the court. 

This was just previous to the Republican convention. Justice Me- 

asked the Chief Justice as a favor to him not to announce the 
decision of the court until after the Republican convention. The 
Chief Justice granted his mest. 

Justice McLean feared if his dissent from the opinion was known, 
it might stam 
embarrassmen 
have done. 

There was much favorable comment at this time of this man’s noble 
character. 


It seems strange he should now be so misrepresented. 
Alas! How soon we do forget! 


e the convention in his name, and subject him to the 
of declining the nomination, which he certainly would 


S. K. Me. (Saran K. MCLEAN). 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I deem it highly significant that 
the relatives and friends of this distinguished Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court 50 years after his death should be solic- 
itous about clearing his memory from the suspicion that he was 
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willing to accept a nomination for the office of President of the 
United States. : 

Mr. PHELAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH. -I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator from Montana has just referred 
to the candidacy of Justice Stephen J. Field, of California, It 
may be pertinent to inform the Senate, in connection with the 
Senator’s remarks, that Justice Field’s candidacy for the Presi- 
dency was condemned by the Democratic convention which met 
in California for the purpose of nominating presidential electors, 
and during the discussions of that body his entire judicial career 
was the subject of much bitter criticism and comment, which 
practically destroyed the usefulness of the justice when, after 
his political canvass, he resumed his position upon the Supreme 
Bench, 

Mr. WALSH. It is only just to assume that the nomination 
which made Justice Hughes the candidate of his party for the 
Presidency came to him unsought, and that he had no hand in 
the well-ordered preconvention campaign that was conducted in 
his behalf. That is quite beside the question. His success in 
the election would excite hopes in the breasts of men less rigidly 
scrupulous, and it would, as a practical matter, be impossible to 
differentiate between the man who had remained discreetly but 
expectantly silent and the man who had actively connived at 
efforts to secure his nomination. 

The historical incidents to which reference has been made 
gave rise to no little comment on the general subject during the 
decade following the Civil War. In its issue of August, 1874, 
Harper’s Weekly, said: 

The absolute independ f the judi is indi ble, and pa- 
triotism. aa good pene to Bae) N miei cake 3 “which 
tends to compromise it, Yet if the bench is to be considered as a step- 
ping stone to purely political offices, if, indeed, it is not to be regarded as 
a bar to such positions, its independence is necessarily imperiled. * * è 
The disposition to disregard this peril and to consider judges as not 
practica y debarred from the seductions of caucuses and conventions 
ought to be imperatively checked. Party managers and judges 
should be ta t that political candidates ar- not to be taken from the 
bench, for judicial deliberations must be guarded, as far as possinia; 
Sron oat most insidious of influences in a free government—party 
sp. ‘ 

The Central Law Journal, in the course of some editorial com- 
ment in its number of September 8, 1874, remarked: 

It is not improbable that the popular confidence in the integrity of 
the highest court of the Nation may have been, to some extent, tm- 
paired within the last few years by the knowledge that some of its 
members were possible, or even probable, candidates for the Presidency. 

And thereupon observed: 

Whenever the integrity of the bench is subject, in any considerable 
degree, to the m winga of intelligent hope, it is a publio misfortune. 
The. repose of society. requires that the popular judgment should rest 


with confidence in the impartiality of the bench, and this can not be 
if the bench comes to be lopked upon as a stepping stone to political 


preferment. Judges, however, are but men, and as long as the people 
wil bring them forward as candidates for high litical offices there 
are very few that will have the self-denial to resist the temptation, 


No more deadly blow at the Federal judicial system has ever 
been directed against it than the nomination of Justice Hughes 
by the Republican convention.. Polemies innumerable have been 
written in denunciation of that system without any appre- 
ciable effect upon the public mind. Let one of the justices of 
the Supreme Court, however, resign to wage a successful cam- 
paign for the Presidency, and it will never again determine a 
case like Lawlor against Lowe, for instance, without calling out 
speculation as to how far the result was due to ambition, 
“the last infirmity of noble minds,” on the part of some domi- 
nant member of the court. It can not maintain the high place 
it has achieved before the world under criticism of such a char- 
acter. It can not hold the confidence of the people which it 
now, happily, enjoys in such generous measure under conditions 
that afford room even for detraction upon such ground. The 
very basis upon which the life tenure and the appointive sys- 
tem in the case of Federal judges rests would be undermined, 
and a constitutional amendment such as the resolution of the 
Senator from Colorado contemplates alone could, if anything 
could, arrest the rising demand that would certainly ensue 
for a radical change in those provisions of the Constitution 
through which the fathers believed they had secured the inde- 
pendence of the national judiciary. 


APPENDIX. 


HUGHES WILL DECLINE If HB IS NOMINATED—HIS DECISION NOT TO BB 
A CANDIDATE IS IRREVOCABLE, HE TELLS RABBI WISE—WON’T SULLY 
THE COURT—MUST NEVER BH DRAGGED INTO PARTY POLITICS, THE 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SAYS. 
Lake Pracm, N. Y., June 20, 1922; 


pon a personal interview he had had 
with United Stat 
1 8 Was. tatica Charles R. H. oe Rabbt 


be mal 
ce, and whose summer ih i the Hughes's camp, issued 
trace to a representative of the As related * 5 2 


sung forth the real reasons, he s, why Justice Hughes can not 
allow name to be considered by the Republican convention at Chi- 

o. The statement follows: 

‘T have come from a visit to Justice Hughes, at Camp Abena 
Lake Placid, and deem it of importance to set forth the reasons, as 
understand them, which have | him to refuse to permit his name to 
be considered in connection with the nomination for President at the 
convention: of the Republican Party in Chicago. 

“Of these reasons it may be said that they prove his own position 
to be unassailable, and at the same time serve to explain why Justice 
Hughes has, within less than a decade of public service, attained to a 
unique place in the respect and confidence of the American cee 

It appears to one who is not unacquainted with men and motives 
that Justice Hughes has succeeded in doing the extraordinary thing 
of viewing the whole question in a nonpersonal and detached way. He 
seems to have asked, and to his own satisfaction to have answered, 
one question: ‘Is it right that I should permit my name to be used? 
His answer has been, ‘No,’ and as far as another may judge that 
answer has been. reached without regret and N De. This ‘no’ is 
the reasoned and unalterable decision of an unbending conscience, a 
decision as honoring to him as has been every hour of his note- 
worthy public career. 


WOULD DECLINE IF NAMED, 


“The decision is not to be recalled if extraordinary circumstances 
arise or unforeseen contingencies come to pass. But it will be re- 
affirmed as final and irrevocable even in the event of the Chicago con- 
vention now assembled nominating Justice Hughes for the Presidency. 
It is no little think to say, but I may say that he would decline the 
nomination if tendered him. 

“Why? The Supreme Court must not be dragged into politics. A 
judge of the Supreme Court should not be available though he be 
nominally eligible for elective office. The moment he assumes the 
Judicial office he ceases to be a partisan and knows, or should know, 
no partisan obligation. The moment he accepts a party nomination 
one or more things happen and happen explicably. 

litical rty may undertake to capitalize the judicial 
decisions of its candidate, than. which nothing could be more dee 
violative of the spirit of the judicial institution. His decisions wou 
moreover, become subject to the partisan and passionate review o 
tisan strife. Worst of all, it is not inconceivable that if men are 
o step from the bench to elective office, decisions may ultimately be 
rendered with a view to the contingency of such public and necessarily 
partisan review. 

“Such a situation would be certain to lessen the independence of the 
judiciary, as it would inevitably impair the Nation's confidence in the 
unswerving integrity of the courts. Of what real and permanent value 
were the decisions of a judge to-day who on the morrow may choose or 
be chosen to sue for the favor and suffrage of the electorate? 

“More important than the outcome of the present political contest, 
however large it looms at the present, is the perpetuating of the organic 
institutions or sovereignty of the Republic. me such institution co- 
ordinate with the executive and legislative is the judicial. The people 
rightly believe in the integrity and incorruptibility of the supreme 
bench. The justices of the Supreme Court of the United States are 
privile; by virtue of their office to render service of the highest 
order to the Nation. 

“The 1 of that service and the maintenance of the dig- 
a. of that office depends in largest part upon the will of the members 
of that court to suffer no personal ambition for elective office, however 

at their gifts and though their fitmess be in every other respect 

yond guestion, to influence their judgment or to affect the attitude 
of the Nation to the Supreme Court as a tribunal, which, without per- 
sonal aim and above private ambition, seeks to Interpret the law upon 
the basis of the Constitution of the United States. 

In all this I have studiously refrained from exact quotation of 
Justice Hughes’s words, though 8 it has been possible to repro- 
duce his thought with measurable accuracy. As we parted I turned 
to him and the final question : 

„Do you not conceive that an extraordinary crisis might make it 
your duty to 8 the nomination for President in order to render 
a great public ce? 

* Unhesitating and unequivocal was the answer: 

“*T hope that, as a judge of the Supreme Court, I am rendering 
powe service, and may continue to do so for some years, but the 

upreme Court must not be dra into politics, and no man is as 
9 to his country's well- as is the unstained integrity of 

e courts.’ 

“The answer was the measure of the man. What though he de- 
clined to be considered for the Presidency by the Republican Party, 
Justice Hughes remains a moral asset of the Republic. 

* STEPHEN S. Wiss.” 


Mr. OWEN and Mr. TOWNSEND addressed the Chair. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
New Hampshire case in regard to the recall of judges. The 
constitution of New Hampshire not only provides for the recall 
of judges but the New Hampshire Legislature has four times 
in its history recalled its supreme bench. I thought it would 
be interesting to have that observation go into the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask for the regular order, and for some 
action upon the proposed amendment of the Federal reserve act. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding 
a new section. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. James in the chair). 
Secretary will state the pending question. 

The SECRETARY. The pending question is the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Werks]. He 
has offered an amendment as follows: 


On 18, beginning at line 21, strike out the paragraph following. 
aa, amended — the Senate, down to and including Hine ES; on. page 14: 


The 
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Mr. OWEN. I move to lay the proposed amendment on the 
table. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in view of the absence of the 
Senator who offered the amendment, I hope the Senator from 
Oklahoma will let it go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. OWEN. I have for two months and a half been trying to 
get action on the part of the Senate. I am myself compelled to 
leave the city to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Hughes Owen Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Husting Page Smith, Md 
Broussard James Phelan Stone 
Bryan Jones Pittman Taggart 
Chamberlain Kern Poindexter Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Clap: Lane Reed Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Saulsbury Underwood 
Culberson Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Fletcher Newlands Shields Williams 
Gallinger Norris Simmons 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to announce the necessary absence of 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarzora] and also the neces- 
sary temporary absence of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pozt- 
ERENE]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Surra of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. This announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I moved that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] be laid 
on the table. If, however, any Senator desires for a reason- 
able time to express an opinion upon it, I shall be willing to 
withhold that motion; but I am perfectly willing to state exactly 
what the amendment is and the purpose of it, and I think I can 
do it in a way that will be entirely satisfactory to any friend 
of. the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The proposed amendment simply permits banks to establish 
branches not more than 25 miles away from the parent bank, 
under the conditions named in the amendment, and then only 
in such States as expressly authorize the State banks to estab- 
lish branch banks. The Senator from Massachusetts does not 
think that that is a judicious method. I am not attached to it 
in such a way that I should care whether it stays in or goes out. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. As one Senator, I will state that I have re- 
ceived letters from a very large number—lI will not try to state 
the exact number—of State banks in Kansas protesting against 
that provision, and the small banks over the country are more 
or less opposed to it. I hope the Senator will not insist upon 
the amendment, 

Mr. OWEN. I am willing to have it go Hut, so far as I am 
concerned; but if it does go out, then the first paragraph of 
section 25a should have an amendment providing that it should 
not be in force in any State whose statutes do not specifically 
authorize branches for banks having State charters. 

Mr. CURTIS. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. OWEN. Then, I move that the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Oklahoma has withdrawn his motion to lay the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts on 
the table. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw my motion to lay the amendment on 
the table. í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question, then, is on the 
adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I move to amend, in line 18, on page 20, by insert- 
ing the words: 

Provided, That no such branch shall be established in any State whose 
prota do not specifically authorize branches for banks haying State 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On line 18, page 20, after the word “ located,” 
it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no such branch shall be established in any State whose 


statutes do not specitically authorize branches for banks haying State 
charters, 


Mr. CURTIS. I would like to have the amendment read as it 
will read as proposed to be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will now read 
the provision as proposed to be amended. 

The SECRETARY. As proposed to be amended, the provision 
would read: 

Sec. 25a. That any member bank located in a city or incorporated 
town or village of more than 100,000 inhabitants and possessing a capital 
and surplus of 4 4 nya or more may, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal Reserve Board may prescribe, establish branches, 
not to exceed 10 in number, within the corporate limits of the city, 
town, or Mis in which it is located: Provided, That no such branch 
shall be established in any State whose statutes do not specifically au- 
thorize branches for banks haying State charters. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma what need there is for that provision? 

Mr. OWEN. The need is that in some States they permit 
branch banks in State institutions within cities haying more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and the intention is to put the national 
pense upon an equal footing with those in the city of New 

ork, : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would seem to give an opportunity to 
omnes banks to monopolize the business of an entire com- 
munity. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the banks in New York City, 
which is the only place where this is supposed to apply, could not 
possibly exercise any monopoly, because there is a very large 
number of large State banks in New York City. The Corn Ex- 
change Bank, for instance, has an advantage over the national 
banks, and the intention is only to put the national banks upon a 
like basis of competition with the State banks. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why does the Senator say that it will 
apply only to as large a city as New York? According to its 
terms it applies to any city of a hundred thousand inhabitants 
or more. 

Mr. OWEN. The proviso is so framed that it will not apply 
except in a State which specifically provides for this right to 
the State banks. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In any such State that has any city 
having the population mentioned it would apply. 

Mr. OWEN. The city of New York is the only place of which 
I know to which it does apply. There may be others, however, 
with which I am not acquainted. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would apply in any State which au- 
thorized State banks to establish branches in any city of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, would it not? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, it would; but I do not recall any case, ex- 
cept that of New York, though there may be some others. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator may intend that it shall 
apply only to New York City, but there is no way of confining it 
to that city. 

Mr. OWEN. If in future any State should pass a law provid- 
ing for branch banks in such cities, then this would take care of 
it and put the national banks upon an equal basis with the State 
banks. That is all there is of it. 

Mr, POINDEXTER, I think I may say that there is very 
general opposition to it from banks in my section of the country. 

Mr. OWEN. That is because they do not understand that it 
will apply only to States which specifically authorize it. They 
do not want to have it apply in States which do not provide for 
it by State law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator know of any case 
where national banks have suffered any hardship from the com- 
petition of State banks? 

Mr. OWEN. They think they have in New York. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The national banks of New York seem 
to be in a flourishing condition; they are not anemic in any 
way at all. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I think that is entirely true. If the Senator 
objects to putting the national banks of New York on a parity 
with the State banks, he is within his rights in taking that posi- 
tion. I have merely stated the case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object to this amendment on account 
of the very general opposition that has manifested itself to it, 
and on the further account that, so far as I know, there is no 
demand for it. There is no hardship being suffered by any 
national bank that would be remedied by this provision. 

Mr. OWEN. I repeat that the opposition is due to a miscon- 
ception. It was believed that this provision would apply regard- 
less of State law. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. The antagonism of which I am speak- 
ing is due to the general opposition to the consolidation of banks 
and to a departure from the principle of small local independent 
banks. The Federal Reserve System in itself has provided 
ample means, to say the least, for the strengthening of the bank- 
ing system of the country by affording a degree of cooperation 
and opportunity to unite the banks in large areas of the country, 
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and there is no reason that I know of why we should go any 
further at this time to interfere with the local banking institu- 
tions of the country. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that both sides of the matter are fairly 
well understood, and I am content with whatever the Senate 
wishes to do about it. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. [Putting the 
question.] The “ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for a division. 

The amendment was agreed to after a division. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise immediately at the 
conclusion of the carefully prepared speech of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Warsa], not for the purpose of making any ex- 
tended reply to what he has said, because [ had not anticipated 
such a speech, and I do not think, so far as that is concerned, 
that it is necessary to make any extended reply, but I do not 
care to have it go unprotested. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator excuse me just a moment? I 
am compelled to leave the city to-morrow. Will not the Senator 
permit this matter to be disposed of? It will take only a few 
moments, and there is now no opposition to it whatever, so far as 
I know, on either side of the Chamber. 8 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I understand, this legislation has been 
opposed in some respects by the Senator from North Dakota 
and by the Senator from Massachusetts, the latter of whom is 
not present. : 

Mr. OWEN. Their opposition was to the branch-bank item, 
which has been stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know what other items the bill 
may contain to which there may be objection, but I intend only to 
speak briefly, and I propose to occupy the time now, because it 
seems to me that the injection of the political speech of the Sena- 
tor from Montana—and it was nothing more nor less than that— 
into the proceedings this morning at least warrants a passing 
notice. 

As I understand it, the Senator from Montana is opposed to 
the selection of Presidents by the people from the Federal 
Bench, and particularly the selection of Mr., Hughes, because of 
its political effect upon the bench and, through the bench, upon 
the country, His soul does not seem to have been disturbed by 
the fact that almost from the beginning of the Government, and 
especially during the last three years, appointments to the bench 
have been made many times for political reasons; anc if this be 
an offense the Democratic Party has been a great offender. 

It is somewhat surprising that an incorruptible judge, with 
an unblemished record for exalted character and ability, should 
be criticized for accepting an unsolicited call to the Presidency, 
while the critics raise no voice of protest against the too-frequent 
practice indulged by Presidents of nominating men for Federal 
judges whose chief qualification is partisan political service ren- 
dered. It would be better for the country to have a great judge 
for President than a time-serying politician for judge. I think 
there is more danger to be apprehended to popular government 
from the nomination of men who are unfit and who are not on 
the bench but who are selected for partisan political reasons 
only than there is to come from the practically spontaneous 
choice of a great majority of the people in favor of one man for 
President, even though the call comes to him on the bench. 

It is a compliment to Mr. Hughes that no man has raised his 
volce against him for any other reason than that he was a 
justice of the Supreme Court. Words, and partisan political 
words, alone are the only arguments that can be presented 
against him. Not a single thing in his official career has been 
pointed to as indicating that he has swerved a hair's breadth 
from what he considered to be his sworn duty. He has never 
pandered to classes or to transitory public sentiment, but has 
adhered to the duties that were imposed upon him under the 
Constitution as he has seen those duties. 

The history of the selection of Mr. Hughes stands alone in the 
annals of the American Republic. I think no one, unless he be a 
partisan who is urged beyond reason to take advantage of poll- 
ties, will claim that Mr. Hughes has ever done or said a thing 
to induce his selection by his party as its candidate for Presi- 
dent. He was chosen against the opposition of so-called prac- 
tical politicians; and when he was nominated the first thing he 
did was to resign from the bench, and he did that even though 
it was known that the strongest member of the Progressive 
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Party had been nominated by that organization, and that under 
such conditions his hope of political success was not good. 
Under such circumstances could his action in resigning from the 
bench and in accepting the nomination for President have been 
the desire for political power and preferment, solely or even 
largely? He accepted that nomination because he believed that 
the people had called him, and that he had no right to disobey 
that call. He believed that there was an emergency in the 
American Republic, 

At a later time I am going into this subject more in detail, 
unless some other Senator shall precede me in the matter. I 
think a supreme emergency does exist in this country and has 
existed for the last three years. I believe that our domestic and 
foreign policies have been vacillating, weak, and dangerous. I 
believe that, whatever may be said about our President as to 
whether he is intellectually honest or not—and I need not ex- 
press an opinion upon that at this time—everybody must admit 
that he is certainly unstable and uncertain and an opportunist 
without a peer. No one knows how he is going to meet the prob- 
lems which are now pressing for solution, but everyone knows 
that he is not well fitted to grapple with conditions which exist 
now and which will be more complex at the close of the European 
war. Everybody must know that in spite of the President we 
are not in actual war, and not because of any act of his. I be- 
lieve that every thoughtful man understands that if we had had 
a President who had meant what he said and had spoken the 
meaningful doctrines of American traditions we would not have 
been so involved in ditliculties growing out of the European war 
as we are now. Every thoughtful, unbiased person knows that 
the President has interfered in Mexico, and largely because of 
his interference we are in the deplorable plight of the present. 
He has not kept us out of war with Mexico. Twice we have 
been at war with that country, and no one knows what our real 
present status is. To me it is clearly political, in a most 
offensive manner. He assumed to make war on Huerta and to 
use the armed forces of his Government to drive the Mexican 
President from his Republic. After the President did this he 
loudly proclaimed that Mexico had a right to such government, 
or lack of it, as she pleased. It was none of our business, He 
was right in this statement, but he almost immediately again 
repudiated his own words by acts of interference. 

But as I said, Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate by an answer to the political speech of the Senator from 
Montana. The Democratic necessities of the hour evidently 
seemed to him to require that such a speech should be made 
now. I have no doubt that the Senator supported with great 
vigor and loyalty the candidate of 1904 on the Democratie ticket 
for President. He was selected from the bench in New York to 
take that position. I will go with the Senator from Montana as 
far as he likes in his efforts to maintain incorrupted the in- 
tegrity of the Supreme Bench. I maintain that Mr. Justice 
Hughes was an incorrupted and incorruptible Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He is a patriotic citizen of this Republic which 
is ruled by the people, and he had no right to disobey their 
mandate to serve them in the highest and most responsible posi- 
tion in the world. I believe that a majority of the people called 
Mr. Hughes for service. The people make and they can remake 
precedents, yea—eyen constitutions. He did not seek the nomi- 
nation. The nomination sought him as it has sought no other 
since Washington. He gave no man encouragement that he 
would accept, even. They called him and under such cireum- 
stances he had no right to refuse. He will answer his crities 
for himself, as indeed he has already answered them. 

The frantic efforts of political orators to detract from a man 
who is universally admitted to be supremely fitted for President 
in these critical times is distinctly complimentary to the Repub- 
lican candidate for President. He is attacked, not for anything 
that he has done, not for any decision that he has rendered, not 
for swerving a particle from the direct path of duty, not because 
he is lacking in courage, ability,and uncompromising patriotism, 
but because he is a most formidable candidate for President, 
selected by the people without political influence, but accepting 
only after he had resigned his position on the Supreme Bench, 
which was not exactly following the Democratic precedent of 
1904. 

So, Mr. President, I repeat that later on, but at the proper 
time, I shall discuss the political questions that have been 
raised by the Senator at this time, although Mr. Hughes needs 
no defense from any Member of this body, or from any citizen 
of the United States. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask for action now on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is the Senator asking for a vote? 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to offer any amendment; but 
if the Senator from Oklahoma will permit me a moment, I wish 
to submit, for a very few minutes, some remarks on the amend- 
ment that has been offered. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This bill, with the amendment that has 
been adopted this morning, that no such branch shall be estab- 
lished in any State whose statutes do not specifically authorize 
branches for the banks organized under State charters, ap- 
parenty limits the provision to States where branch banking is 
authorized by State charters. 

Mr. OWEN. That was the intention. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no personal interest in this as it ap- 
plies to my own State, with this limitation. The only reason 
why I shall vote against the bill, even as amended, is that it 
opens the way, in whatever State, to create practically a bank- 
ing monopoly, as I see it. Without this amendment, in my own 
State there are, say, two cities, possibly three, if the school 
census were allowed to be the measure of population, where its 
provisions would apply. I am talking now without reference 
to the original amendment. In the city of Peoria, the city of 
Wast St. Louis, and in the city of Chicago, without this amend- 
ment it would apply so that a national bank of $1,000,000 capital 
stock would be permitted to establish branches. With the 
amendment it would not do so. 

I oppose the bill in its present form because of the precedent 
created. All that would be necessary to apply it to such cities 
in my own State would be to remove this limitation, which can 
be done with a very short amendment. At some future time, 
after this measure shall have been enacted, it will be easy 
enough to take out this restriction and apply it to all States. 
With this amendment taken out, it gives the banks in the down- 
town district, inside of the loop in the city of Chicago, the power 
to destroy every small bank in the city of Chicago, State bank 
and national bank. 

I can coneeive of no scheme that would so expeditiously create 
a monopoly in the banking business and destroy every small 
competitor in the suburban districts of the city. With the limi- 
tation applied by the amendment it does not at present do so, 
but the amendment, once made, will leave it open for the amend- 
ment to be stricken out in some subsequent session of Congress, 
Then the section will be unlimited in its character. 

Because of the evil precedent that is set and the untoward 
conditions of competition that will be instituted, even in a State 
that comes within the limitations of this amendment, I feel con- 
strained to vote against the measure. I oppose the system of 
branch banks in domestic banking on principle, and I do not 
want it extended even to a State that would be within the limits 
of this amendment. I think the banks have ample power, have 
ample business, and a sufficient field for the exercise of their 
activities, with the present limitations upon them; and with 
the large banks in the cities to which this would apply, even 
with this amendment, and especially with the easy process by 
which the amendment can be removed in subsequent sessions of 
Congress, it would create in the city of Chicago a condition that 
I could not tolerate by any vote of mine. I shall not even vote 
to create a precedent that could be made hereafter the means of 
enabling the banks of the downtown district of $1,000,000 or 
more capital, some two, at least—the Continental-Commercial 
National Bank and the First National Bank of Chicago, with 
the means at their command, with their very large deposits of a 
commercial character, with some depositors maintaining very 
large accounts—I can not even create a precedent that would 
open the way, by an amendment that may be in some future ses- 
sion, as I suggested, very easily expedited in its passage, to turn 
these large banks loose, with at least 10 branches in the city of 
Chicago, to compete with and ruthlessly destroy the smaller 
binks that have built up a legitimate business. 

Mr: LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa, the chairman of the committee, allow me to give some 
information to my colleague? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I inform my colleague that the amendment 
to which he alludes was to a degree shaped after information 
had been imparted to the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee as to the wishes and the interests of the Cook 
County (III.) Bankers’ Club and the representatives of the 
State banks of the State of Illinois? I am pleased to inform my 
colleague that much of the spirit of this amendment to which he 
alludes, and which he says at present rescues this bill from the 
ills he fears, was accepted after being first disclosed to us who 
were shaping these amendments. The eminent chairman of the 
committee was,-in my presence, conferred with by the repre- 
sentatives of the Illinois State banks who were down here, and 
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but for the information brought to us by the State bankers I, 
too, would have opposed this amendment. It is only because the 
State that we both represent, I may say to my colleague, has 
expressed satisfaction, through the representatives of its State 
banks and Federal banks, with the amendment that I aided 
in its latter construction and now give my approval to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question on agreeing to the 
amendment. as amended. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I inquire what the amend- 
ment is that is now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the entire amendment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee to explain the provision 
on page 3, line 19, which reads as follows: 

3 ar kar teen oe I Oe ee te 
this act to be held in their own NEAT acai 8 e 

As I understand it, Mr. President, that would permit taking 
all of the reserves of any member bank and depositing them in 
some reserve bank. In other words, the member banks would 
be, if I may use the expression, at the mercy of the Federal 
Reserve Board. I think one can very easily imagine that the 
Federal Reserve Board is interested in building up the Federal 
reserve banks, and that all the reserves of the little banks 
would have to be deposited in these large centers. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the provision referred to by the 
Senator was inserted in the bill at the request of two classes 
of banks—one class the members of which were on the frontier, 
and did not want to be compelled to carry a large amount of 
cash in their vaults, because they did not have adequate pro- 
tection against highway robbery; and another class of banks 
in the centers which found it more convenient to keep their 
gold in the Federal reserve bank treasury. Now, I do not care 
whether it stays in or goes ont. This is the purpose of the 
amendment. It is only permissive. It is not controlling at all; 
and I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that in Eng- 
land, for instance, they leave entirely with the banks the care 
of their own reserves, and without any imposition by act of 
Parliament they keep their reserves, and most of them keep a 
very large part of their reserves, in the Bank of England, 
which in that way concentrates there a very powerful amount 
of gold available for the service of the Empire. 

Mr. GRONNA. But the Senator will remember than in 1907, 
when the little country banks were loaded with money—I know 
of banks in my own State that had 50 and 60 per cent reserve— 
the most of that reserve, of course, was deposited with other 
banks in the reserve cities, and because they could not get 
their own money we had the panic. At that time we were com- 
pelled to have a certain percentage of our reserves, and the 
banks would be penalized if they did not have a certain amount. 
Now you are practically compelling these same banks to take 
their reserves and deposit them in some central reserve city. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, in the ease to which the Sen- 
ator refers, in 1907, these reserves were within the control of 
private persons, 

Mr. GRONNA. I know that. 

Mr. OWEN. In the case proposed in this bill they are in the 
control of the Federal reserve banks, which are under the con- 
trol of the Government of the United States through the Federal 
Reserve Board, and these reserves could not be denied if the 
exigency should ever arise. It is the exact reverse of what 
took place in 1907, when payment of the reserves was refused, 

Mr. GRONNA. But I want to remind the Senator that these 
central reserve banks are authorized to discount paper in ac- 
cordance with the amount of money they have on hand, and 
there is no protectior to the country district. The Senator 
must not overlook the fact that these central reserve banks, 
in order to make profits, are compelled to invest the money 
deposited with them. They are permitted to invest this money, 


-and it is no excuse for passing this bill to say that they are 


under the control of the Federal Reserve Board. This board 
is permitted to and must discount paper whenever it is called 
upon to do so. Whenever it has paper which is in accordance 
with the law it is authorized, and not only authorized but com- 
pelled, under the law, to discount that paper; and so they part 
with this reserve just the same as in the case of private bank- 
ing institutions, 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator surely does not intend to say that 
they are compelled to discount paper, because that really is not 
the case under the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. GRONNA. ‘The Senator does intend to say that they are 
compelled to do so if they are going to live up to the spirit 
of the law. The Federal reserve act was enacted for the pur- 
pose of taking care of honest, legitimate business; was it not? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir; it was not. It was intended to safe- 
guard the reserves of the banks of this country, to perform the 
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very function which we found so necessary in 1907, when the 
reserves were in the hands of private parties. We took those 
reserves out of the hands of private parties and put them 
where they should be always, at the command of the banks of 
the country. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator from Oklahoma maintain 
that all money deposited with the reserve banks must remain 
there as money? 

Mr. OWEN. No; certainly not. 

Mr. GRONNA. My contention was, Mr. President, that the 
Federal Reserve Board is permitted under the law to discount 
mercantile paper. 

Mr. OWEN. Quite right. 

Mr. GRONNA. Now, then, if all the money is taken out of 
the yaults of the little banks, will not the Federal Reserve 
Board be compelled to take this money and to invest it in mer- 
cantile paper? 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator how it will be invested, 
then? 

Mr. OWEN. It is invested now only to a limited degree in 
commercial bills, and those commercial bills are available to be 
turned into currency in the form of United States notes, and it 
gives an extraordinary opportunity to the little banks not only 
to use their own reserves but to take their commercial bills and 
turn them into money. 

Mr. GRONNA. The only difference between my argument 
and that of the Senator from Oklahoma is that I said “ mercan- 
tile paper,” and he uses the term “commercial bills.’ That is 
the only difference so far as I can see. 

I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that I am very much 
opposed to this provision. I for one shall oppose it, and I do 
not propose that it shall go into this bill if I can help it. It is 
fundamentally wrong. It is an injustice to the outlying agri- 
cultural parts of the country. Every Senator knows that the 
member banks would be under the influence of this board, and 
that the reserves of these little country banks would have to be 
deposited in the main in the Federal reserve banks, It is simply 
another scheme to eliminate the little State banks. It is simply 
another scheme to eliminate the small national banks. Unless 
they comply with this law, if this ever becomes a law, they 
would not be permitted to do business in their orderly way. 

Mr. President, has the Senator from Oklahoma yielded the 
floor? 

Mr. OWEN. I was yielding to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, if the Senator has not yielded, very 
well; but I expected to debate this question. 

Mr. OWEN. I was going to ask action on the bill unless the 
Senator wants to continue his remarks. Of course he under- 
stands that the morning hour expires at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not propose to have action on this bill 
and Jet this provision go in. I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that if he is willing to strike this out of the bill, 
I shall have no objection to it, with the amendments proposed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I yield the point that it be struck 
out of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The way to do it, I assume, is for 
the Senator from North Dakota to move to strike out lines 19, 
20, and 21 on page 3. 

Mr. GRONNA. I make that motion. 

Mr. OWEN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. 
The Senator from North Dakota moves to strike out certain 
words. Does the Senator from North Dakota desire these words 
stricken out? 

(1) To carry in the Federal reserve banks of their respective dis- 
tricts any portion of their reserves now required by section 19 of this 
act to be held at their own vaults. 7 

Mr. GRONNA. Those arẹ the words. 

Mr. OWEN. I have agreed to have them stricken out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 3 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Oklahoma if there is a provision in the bill with regard to inter- 
locking directorates. 

Att OWEN. ‘That is provided for in the Clayton Antitrust 
ct. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is there some provision in this bill 
touching that subject? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; there is a provision. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On what page? 

Mr. OWEN. Ishall have to find it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. May I ask the Senator in charge of the appro- 
priation bill to lay it aside until we can get this adjusted? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will agree to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unanimous consent, the appro- 
priation bill is temporarily laid aside while the Senate continues 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The interlocking directorate feature was on 
another bill that passed the Senate some time ago. I will get 
it for the Senator from Wisconsin. That provision is not in 
this bill, I thought it was when the Senator first spoke, but it 
passed the Senate some time ago on another bill, introduced 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood from the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], who is a member of the committee, 
that there is such a provision in the bill. I have been making 
diligent search to find it, but I have not been able to do so. 

Mr. OWEN. I will state for the information of the Senator 
that the bill to which I refer was disposed of a month or so ago. 

Mr. LA-FOLLETTE. I do not refer to that bill, but I was 
advised by a member of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that there is such a provision in this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Indiana advises me that that 
bill was passed by both Houses and has been signed by the 
President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I understand such a bill did pass, but 
I was informed by the Senator from North Dakota, who is u 
member of this committee, that there was a further provision 
on that subject in this bill. 

Mr. OWEN. If so, I do not know it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If so, I want to move to strike it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is found on page 19. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator does not refer to the branch-bank 
Provision on page 19, I suppose. 

Mr. GRONNA. That will be found on page 19, beginning at 
line 5. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On page 19 I find it. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 19 there is a provision for branch bank- 
ing. Where the State laws permits branch banks in the State 
it puts the national banks on the same basis with the State 
banks. s 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I move to strike out of the bill, on 
page 19, beginning with line 5, all of that paragraph down to 
and including line 14. I understood the Senator to say that he 
would accept that. 

Mr. OWEN. Beginning where? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Beginning on line 5, page 19, of the 
copy I have. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator understand that that relates 
only to foreign banks? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask to have those lines read and then 
the Senate can see what is their scope. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. In the original bill, commencing with page 
17, line 23, it reads as follows: s 

Any director or other officer, agent, or employee of any member bank 
may, with the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be a director or 
other officer, agent, or employee of any such bank or corporation above 
mentioned in the capital stock. of which such member bank shall have 
invested as hereinbefore provided, without being subject to the provi- 
sions of section 8 of the act approved October 15, 1914, entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator to line 8. 
“of any such bank or corporation above mentioned.” That is 
an organization intended to do foreign business only. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does that refer only to foreign busi- 
ness? 

Mr. OWEN. To foreign business only. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. With that understanding I do not press 
the amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to amend the act 
approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated, 

The SECRETARY. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Worxs] in lieu of that offered by the committee, 
so far as the insertion of matter is concerned, from line 11 to 
line 17 on page 2. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words regarding an amendment which I have offered to the 
pending bill. On page 25 there appears an item providing— 

For compl Bes construction of market et, including retrigera the sation of 
the present m 1 wharf and „„ 
and cold-storae, p which shall 
tion of such il Sieben as i. Obtain at at t 
as the wholesale Ver Fetal 
other 2 to 
authorized limit of cost, $60,000. 

This market building is to be on the commercial water front 
of Washington, a stretch of about a mile or a mile and a 
quarter, from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to the 
War College. Upon that water front the Government has pro- 
vided for two important structures—one a steam heat and 
power plant, at a cost of several hundred thousand dollars, 
and the other a market place for fish and other products, at a 
cost of $185,000; and for this latter purpose all the money has 
been appropriated, except the $60,000 provided for by this bill. 

To this 3 I have offered an amendment, as follows: 


—— 
distributing point and shall d 
tor e an 

ed elsewhere in the District, within the 


borate with the Commission of Fine Arts in p a 
plan for the artistic and utilitarian development of the commercial 
water front of Washington, on wh the said marke dings are to 
be constructed; that the — be authorized to e such en 
2 and other assistants as they deem necessary; that $10,000, or 
as much thereof as may be necessary, is a. appropriated, out of any funds 
med pec not otherwise appropria to defray the expenses of 

With reference to this water front, I wish to say that it has 
recently been determined by judicial decree that it belongs to 
the Government or to the District of Columbia, and it has come 
under the control of the Government. Hitherto I believe the 
impression prevailed that it was in private ownership. 

That water front is now under divided control, a part of it 
near the War College being under the control of the engineer 
officer in charge of public buildings and grounds and the other 
part being under the control of the District commissioners, 
though, I believe, without any special legislation relating to the 
subject. - It is the only part of the water front with reference to 
which the Government has not made definite and conclusive 
plans, 

The Senate will realize that all the way from Georgetown 
down to the end of the so-called island park opposite the War 
College, which is represented by a map in this Chamber, the 
engineer officers of the Government have absolute control and 
are now, in connection with the park development, making a 
very beautiful water front which is a part of the park system. 

So also with reference to that portion of the water front on 
this island park looking toward the commercial front. That 
is under the control of he engineers. The War College itself 
is under the control of the engineers. So there remains only 
the space of about a mile and a quarter which has not been 
provided for, and that for the reasons—its ownership by the 
publie was in doubt. 

Now, the Government is about to put these two very im- 
portant buildings upon this water front, arrangements are 
being made for their construction, and it is of the highest im- 
portance that the water front itself should be planned not only 
from engineering-but also from the artistic point of view, so 
that these buildings will properly fit into the surroundings, so 
that they will be convenient of gecess with reference to wharves 
and piers, so that they will not obstruct the contemplated 
wharves and piers, and so that the entire surroundings of these 
costly buildings will be attractive to the eye. 

This matter of water-front construction from the artistic 
point of view has received very little attention in the United 


States thus far. It has received great attention in Europe and 
in the Orient. There you will find every water front in a state - 
of high development, both from the engineering and artistic 
standpoint, and the commercial water fronts are the most 
attractive parts of the cities. We are all familiar with the 
water-front development of the Seine and the water-front de- 
velopment of the Thames and the water-front development of 
the cities of the Rhine and the Danube and the Volga. All these 
water fronts are being developed to the very highest degree, 
with a view to commercial facilities, with a view to promoting 
easy and economical transfer from car to ship and from ship to 
car, and at the same time with a view to preserving the water 
scenery of the cities in such a way as to make the whole effect 
attractive to the eye. 

I have had a number of photographs of water fronts of the 
various cities of Europe placed upon the wall, and I invite the 
attention of Senators to them as indicating the great care and 
solicitude which have been shown elsewhere throughout the 
world regarding the development of water fronts. 

I imagine that America will take up this development 
actively and energetically as it has other phases of internal 
development and will eventually surpass the rest of the world 
in creations of this kind. But the fact remains that upon both 
our ocean water front and our river fronts there has been 
almost entire neglect of the artistic features and in many cases 
neglect of the engineering and mechanical features, 

I undertake to say that there are few water fronts in this 
country that are as highly developed from the engineering and 
economic point of view as those of Europe and those of Asia. 

Now, I am aware that it may be claimed that this amend- 
ment opens up the old heat, light, and water contest regarding 
the contemplated building. I wish to address myself par- 
ticularly to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martry] upon that 
subject, and to say that there is no purpose so far as this 
amendment is concerned of interfering at all with the con- 
struction of the heat, light, and power building which has been 
ordered by Congress. Any legislation upon that subject will 
have to be enacted in another way and at another time. 

The whole purpose of this amendment is to provide that in 
ease that building does go up the water front will be planned 
with reference to its foundation, to its site, to its wharves, 
and to the general conveniences of the water front and in such 
a way as to te the uses of that building as well as the 
general uses of the water front itself. 

I regard it as just as unwise to commence the construction of 
these buildings upon that water front until the water-front 
plan is made as it would be to put up a costly building without 
properly planning the foundation. 

Now, the appropriation asked for is a small appropriation of 
$10,000, and the instrumentality for this plan is the Board of 
Engineers, of which Col. Harts, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, will be the executive official. He is 
now in charge of all the park development and water-front de- 
velopment in Washington. We all realize the energy and the 
skill and the judgment which he has shown in perfecting this 
work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am afraid, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has rather slept on his rights. Two years 
ago there was an appropriation in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for the reconstruction of the wharves at the 
fish market. I will parenthetically suggest that the fish market 
is almost as much a reproach to the District of Columbia as 
the municipal hospital; and it became evident that we had in 
self-defense, so far as the health interests of the District of 
Columbia are concerned, to have a new fish wharf. We made 
an appropriation two years ago for the rebuilding of the 
wharves and last year for the construction of the building, and 
I apprehend the plans and specifications are all prepared for 
that building. 

So I suggest the Senator is not quite as diligent as he usually 
is in watching these appropriations of the District of Columbia 
or he would have interposed the objection he interposes now 
before we made those appropriations. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I must say that the matter slipped my 
attention. My attention was only recently called to the fact 
that a fish market was contemplated there, but I will say that 
I am inclined to think that the engineer commissioner of the 
District of Columbia will be one of this board, for the act names 
only two members of the board, and the third can be appointed 
by the Chief of Engineers, They will be glad, I have no doubt, 
to receive the assistance and advice of the art commission, 
which is composed not only of the most eminent architects and 
artists in the country, but men of great constructive capacity, 


Will the Senator permit me? 
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who have been in charge of great undertakings and whose ex- 
perience and advice on the practical side of the question would 
be of great value. I am glad to say that the Engineer Corps of 
the Army is showing a disposition to collaborate with this art 
conunission, and that whereas in the past years the engineers 
and the artists seem to have been in opposition, of late years 
they are showing the greatest disposition to unite in the per- 
fection of great engineering and constructive work. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. As the Senator from Nevada has 
made a personal reference to me, I want to ask him to yield 
to me for a moment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will not occupy three minutes. 
I wish to say for his information and for the information of 
the Senate that I am in no sense antagonistic to his ideas of 
inaugurating a plan for the development and the beautification 
of the water front in Washington. It is a very important mat- 
ter, and it ought to be taken up, and something ought to be done, 
and the fewer things put in front of it the better. The fish 
markets and the power plant have both gotten a long way in 
progress of construction. I am not at all disturbed about any 
interference with those great public utilities, and it is not on 
that account that I hesitate about the Senator’s plan of develop- 
ment and improvement of the water front. 

The only question in my mind is as to the time and manner 
of taking up these very important matters. I am in full accord 
with the Senator as to the importance of it. It ought to be done, 
and it ought to be done at an early day, and done in a thorough 
and exhaustive and systematic manner, and the talent of the 
country ought to be devoted to the development and improvement 
of this water front. 

But I have not been able to get my mind to see as the Senator 
does that the wise way to do it is without the consideration that 
it ought to have in advance by a committee bringing it before 
the Senate on an appropriation bill. 

It is the time and manner of doing what the Senator is ad- 
yocating that makes me hesitate, but I do not wish him to think 
that I am antagonistic at all, nor do I wish the Senate to think 
that I am antagonistic at all. On the contrary, I am ready to 
cooperate with the Senator from Nevada and with others in 
putting on foot just such a scheme as he advocates, after a 
thorough investigation of our water front for development in a 
manner consistent with the beauty of this city. 

Mx. NEWLANDS. I am very glad to have that statement 
from the Senator from Virginia. It is what I had expected from 
him, knowing his breadth of view with reference to national legis- 
lation. As I understand the Senator, he hesitates about putting 
this amendment on this bill. He is not opposed to a full con- 
sideration of the question of a plan for this water front by com- 
petent authority. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just one word further, if the 
Senator will permit me. If he would bring in an independent 
bill for these purposes I would support it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me state to the Senator, however, 
that, in the first place, I think this is entirely germane, because 
the bill itself provides for an additional installment for the 
fish market. The fish market is on the water front, and it 
seems to me it is entirely proper in that connection, as the 
matter has been brought up in legislation in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. There is a proviso that a scien- 
tific plan shall be made not only for that part of the water 
front on which this building rests, but the entire water front of 
which its foundation is a part. It seems to me that opens up 
the question of legislation. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Virginia also that this 

- matter is not simply a matter of individual action on my part. 
The Committee on the Library, which is charged with juris- 
diction regarding matters of art, has had under consideration 
for a long time legislation relating to the power plant, and in 
that connection as an entirely separate matter from the mere 
construction of the power plant the committee became convinced 
that it was of the highest importance that this particular 
water front should receive the careful planning that the rest 
of the water front is receiving, and they authorized me to re- 
port a measure which contained a provision for the planning 
of that water front such as I have offered as an amendment 
here. That bill contained other matter, but it contains this, 
and I have selected this particular matter from that bill which 
received the favorable report of the Library Committee as an 
amendment to this bill. r 


Let me say that almost all the provisions relating to the 


putting of parks under the jurisdiction of the engineer officer 


as a part of the park plan have been adopted by amendments 
upon appropriation bills. 

The Senator realizes, of course, that it is almost impossible 
now to get up any individual bill for action. Congress is eager 
to adjourn and has a legislative program before it which it 
must finish. It is almost impossible to go to the calendar and 
take up a particular bill and secure its consideration and pass it. 

So it seems to me this matter ought especially to appeal to 
the Senator from Virginia as one worthy of immediate consid- 
eration. I have not the slightest doubt as to its being germane 
to the bill by reason of the appropriation for the finishing of 
the fish market. It is just as much a part of the fish-market 
development to see to it that its foundation, its wharves, its 
exterior surroundings are suitable as it is to provide for the 
building itself, and I trust when this amendment comes before 
Senate it will receive the cooperation of the Senator from 

irginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Will 
the Senator from Washington indulge the Chair to ask did 
the Senator from Georgia address the Chair, he having risen 
before the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I understood it would be prob- 
ably desirable to temporarily lay aside the appropriation bill, 
and I rose for the purpose of asking, if that was done, that the 
Senate take up the bill known as the vocational educational bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Washington if he desires to address himself to the sub- 
ject under discussion? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall not make the suggestion at 
this time if the Senator from Washington desires to address 
the Senate on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Washington. : 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surrgl is very anxious to dispose of the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill, yet I see no special disposition on the 
other side of the Chamber to bring the discussion to a close or 
to hasten the disposition of the business in order that the ses- 
sion of the Senate might come to an early conclusion. I have 
thus far refrained from taking any of the time of the Senate 
in connection with this bill in the hope that the business of the 
Senate might be expedited. I have concluded, however, that 
the majority does not desire to get through with the business of 
the Senate; at least that they have no anxiety to get through 
very soon. In fact, I have about come to the conclusion that 
they do not want to get through for some time; and when the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] the other day expressed 
the view that the end of the session was near at hand, and for 
that reason a consideration of certain legislation should be post- 
poned, I wondered what basis he had for any such supposition 
as that. It occurs to me as though the session is just about 
begun, and that it will probably continue for about four months 
longer, anyway. In that time we ought to be able to take care 
of all the important measures that have been suggested, includ- 
ing immigration, as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] sug- 
gests. 

Of course if we are going to be here during all of the hot 
weather, as it is certain now that we are, so far as I am con- 
cerned I do not see why we should not go on and take care of 
the legislation that the country would like to see passed and of 
which Senators are in favor. So I have concluded to take a 
little bit of the time on this bill, in consideration of it and of 
other matters that seem to be of some little interest to the Senate. 

As I understand, the real proposition that is before the Senate 
is an appeal from the decision of the Chair holding that an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair came too late, because business 
of the Senate had intervened. So far as the appeal from the 
last decision of the Chair is concerned, it seems to me there can 
be no difference of opinion as to its merit and that the decision 
of the Chair was entirely right. 

The facts are that a decision had been made by the Vice Presi- 
dent; then a discussion had followed of two or three hours in 
extent; one bill, at any rate, had keen passed by the Senate and 
sent to the other House; and two or three reports had been sub- 
mitted from committees and placed on the calendar. Then an 
appeal was attempted fo be made from the preyious ruling of the 
Vice President. To that it was objected that it came too late. 
The Chair held that that point of order was well taken. From 


that decision the appeal that is now pending was taken, and is 
the first matter that is to be decided upon by the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Texas? 
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Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator from Washington reeall 
what Senator took the appeal to which he has referred? 

Mr. JONES. I do not; but I have understood that it was the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE]. I have looked through 
the Recorp rather hastily, but I could not find where that Senator 
tok an appeal. lt was stated, however, that the appeal was 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Washington 
will permit the Chair, the Chair desires to inform him that the 
Chair is informed that thére was no appeal registered and that 
there is none now pending. The Chair would like to know if 
such is true; because, if such is true, the Chair has misstated 
the pending question, having stated to the Senate the question 
was on the amendment of the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works]. If the question is on the appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, then the present occupant of the Chair has mis- 
stated the proposition now before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, my recollection is that the Vice 
President stated that the appeal from the decision of the then 
Presiding Officer [Mr. Hortus]! was taken after the Vice Presi- 
dent assumed the chair. What the Journal and the Rxconp 
really show with reference to the matter I do not know. I 
know, however, that several Senators have stated that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland did appeal. That, however, is not very 
material anyway. If no appeal was taken, then the ques- 
tion comes back, of course, on the amendment of the Senator 
from California, If the appeal was in fact taken, that is the 
pending proposition. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland entered the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Lee] is now 
present, and can say for himself as to whether or not he did 
take an appeal from the decision of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, who was then Presiding Officer, that his appeal 
from the original decision of the Vice President came too late. 
If the Senator from Maryland desires to make a statement with 
reference to that matter, I shall yield for him to make any 
statement with reference to it which he may desire to make. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I did not hear what the Senator 
said. é 

Mr. JONES. It was stated the other day that the Senator 
from Maryland 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit the Chair, the Chair desires to ask the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Sarre], the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, whether he will inform the Senator 
from Washington whether there is a question pending before 
the Senate upon his appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It was my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE], to whom the Senator from 
Washington referred. 

Mr. JONES. I referred to the junior Senator from Mary- 
land. It was stated that the Senator from Maryland took an 
appeal from the decision of the Presiding Officer, being then 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis], that his ap- 
peal from the decision of the Vice President came too late. I 
will ask the Senator from Maryland whether or not he did take 
an appeal from that decision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will recognize the 
Senator from Maryland, with the permission of the Senator 
from Washington, at this time. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I just came into the 
Chamber and heard the Senator from Washington refer to the 
Senator from Maryland. The fact is that I did take an appeal 
from the decision of the Senator from New Hampshire, who was 
then the Presiding Officer, but I did not press it, and, under the 
rules, I presume that appeal is naturally lost. 

Mr. JONES. Under the rules that appeal, if it were taken, is 
still pending, and has never been reached for decision. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Under the rules, Mr. President, an 
appeal can be taken at any time, unless business has intervened ; 
but, when taken, the appeal must be pressed ; otherwise it is lost. 
That is the distinct statement of the rules. 

Mr. JONES. It is debatable, and we have been discussing 
that appeal here for two days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary of the Senate 
informs the Chair that there is nothing in either the Journal 
or the Recorp disclosing the entry of an appeal. 

Mr. JONES. Then, I understand the Senator from Maryland 
does not desire to insist that his appeal is pending. If so, that 
leaves the amendment of the Senator from California as the 
pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Recorp will stand 
that the Senate is now discussing the amendment of the Senator 
from California, as the Senator from Washington understands? 


Mr. JONES. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is recognized. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there was considerable discus- 
sion the other day with reference to the offering of the immi- 
gration bill as an amendment to the child-labor bill. I want to 
refer to that for just a moment. I am earnestly in favor of both 
those measures. I have voted, I think twice, to pass the immi- 
et a bill over the President's veto. I am prepared to do so 
again. 

I have long been in favor of a child-labor bill and of the exer- 
cise of any power that the National Government has with refer- 
ence to child labor. I was glad when the committee submitted a 
report to the Senate recommending a bill along those lines. 

It was charged the other day that it was a matter of politics 
in offering the immigration bill as an amendment to the child- 
labor bill. I, of course, do not know what the motives of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] were in offering it; but, so far 
as I am concerned, in supporting the amendment I am not 
animated by political motives at all. It is not a political ques- 
tion; it is entirely nonpartisan. The large majority of the 
Members of both parties have heretofore voted for the immi- 
gration bill; a large majority of both parties have heretofore 
voted to override the veto of a Republican President and a 
large majority of both parties have voted to override the veto 
of a Democratic President. There is no partisan difference upon 
the bill, and my support of it as an amendment to the child- 
labor bill is based entirely and solely upon my feeling in favor 
of legislation of that character and has no political significance 
whatever. 

I believe that there is no measure that the country better 
understands and is more earnestly in favor of than the immi- 
gration bill. It has been pending, as we all know, for a great 
many years. It has been acted upon by Congress several differ- 
ent times. The sentiment of the country has been growing in 
favor of such legislation. The support in Congress of such 
legislation has been increasing; and, in my judgment, there are 
more votes to-day in Congress in behalf of immigration legisla- 
tion than there ever were before. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Washington will per- 
mit me, he called attention to the proposed amendment by the 
Senator from Idaho to the child-labor bill, attaching the immi- 
gration bill to it. If that should not be done, I assume that 
the Senator from Washington would join with me in the ex- 
press hope that the majority side of the Senate, who have 
the responsibility for the program of legislation, should favor 
action upon both the child-labor bill and the immigration bill 
as separate measures. 

Mr. JONES. I certainly would. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? ý 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. If it should turn out that the purpose of the 
Senator from Idaho in offering this immigration amendment to 
the child-labor bill was not to play politics, but was for the 
purpose of resuscitating and putting renewed life into the dying 
immigration bill, I think it will be conceded that that purpose 
has been attained. 

Mr. JONES. I think that is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the Senator from Idaho 
state that if it should turn out that the purpose in offering it is 
politics? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho said if it should 
transpire that it was not for the purpose of playing polities, but 
for the purpose of resuscitating and putting life into the im- 
migration bill, that that purpose has been well attained. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope, that purpose having been 
attained, it will not lead the Senator from Idaho to withdraw 
his proposition as to offering the immigration bill as an amend- 
ment to the child-labor bill. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho will endeavor to do 
anything and everything that is proper and reasonable in order 
to keep life in the immigration bill, to the end that it may be 
passed at this session. 

Mr. JONES. I shall cooperate with the Senator to the ut- 
most in his efforts in that direction, and I think we may express 


The Senator from Washington 


some hope of success. - 


I am satisfied that it was because of the activity of the mi- 
nority that the child-labor bill has the advantageous position 
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that it now has. I know it is not always safe to rely, or we can 
not always rely, entirely upon the reports that we see in the 
newspapers, and yet it has been my experience that while they 
May get a good many things into their reports that are not just 
exactly right, they generally get the truth there along with other 
things. So I am satisfied that the reports in the newspapers 
a short time ago with reference to the action of the Demo- 
cratie caucus, or conference, or whatever they see fit to eall it, 
were about correct. 

It was reported that our Democratic friends had held a caucus, 
or a conference, and had laid ont a program for the session as 
to the measures that should be disposed of, and then the list of 
measures was given, including appropriation bills, the shipping 
bill, the revenue bill, the workmen's compensation bill, the cor- 
rupt-practices bill, and so on. Nowhere in the list was the child- 
labor bill; and it was reported that it was decided, on account 
of the opposition of some of our friends on the other side of 
the Chamber, that that bill would be postponed until the next 
session, 

Then the Republicans began to make inquiry with reference 
to the situation, and began to express their hope that this bill 
would be included in the program of the majority. We did this 
several times. Very suddenly a messenger came down from the 
White House to the Senate, and apparently conferred with 
some of the majority leaders, and then it was reported that a 
conference would be held again to consider whether or not the 
child-labor bill should be taken up. 

As a result of that conference, brought about very largely by 
the prodding of this side of the Chamber, the inquiries on this 
side of the Chamber, and the expressions of hope on this side 
of the Chamber that that bill would be taken up, it seems that 
our Democratic friends in caucus decided to make the child- 
Jabor bill one of the legislative articles on their program. So 
we have that bill now on the program, and, as I understand, it 
is to be called up at the conclusion of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. It might not be proper for me to suggest 
that the majority is playing politics, I think it is, but I am 
glad that something will lead to action on this desirable bill. 
Even if polities is animating them, I am glad of it. 

We are very hopeful that the immigration bill will be made a 
part of this program, and we think that it ought to be. We can 
see no reason why it should not be. Everybody in the coyntry 
knows the attitude of Congress with reference to it, and the 
country will know, too, why it is postponed, if it is postponed. 
While I am not anxious for Democratic suecess this fall, and 
while I hope and believe that they will be defeated, I do not 
think that the consideration of a measure like this, which has 
been acted on so many times heretofore, ought to be postponed 
or affeeted by any possible political effect it might have, whether 
for or against any political party. As I have said, it is not a 
party question at all; it has never been considered as a party 
question; it has never been voted upon in a party way, and 
therefore it rests with the majority itself as to whether or not 
any party tinge shall be attached to this measure. If it is 
postponed, it will be postponed by the action of the majority of 
the Senate, and the Democratic majority will be held respon- 
sible for such postponement before the people of the country, 
and I will have a right to say in the campaign, if this legisla- 
tion is not enacted, that the sole reason why it was not enacted 
was because of the action of the Democratic majority in the 
Senate, which would not permit it to be considered. 

Then we may inquire as to what the reasons were that ac- 
tuated the Democratic majority in postponing the consideration 
of this legislation. F would have to state that, in my judgment, 
the great majority of the Democrats of the Senate, as well as 
of the House of Representatives, ‘are in favor of the immigra- 
tion bill and that they did not let it come up simply because 
they were told not to do so by the President of the United 
States; in other words, that their candidate for the Presidency 
is so unalterably opposed to immigration legislation that he 
not only heretofore vetoed it officially but that now he abso- 
lutely throttled the majority and prevented their taking action 
upon it. If you want to get yourselves in an attitude of that 
character, of course I am not responsible; it is “not my 
funeral“; but I do not like to see legislation of this character 
dealt with in that way. If it brings political benefit to you to 
pass it, well and good; I care not for that. I should like to see 
the legislation enacted into law, and I should like to see it 
enacted now, because I believe that it is most important that 
it should be enacted now. 

I am in favor of attaching it to the child-labor bill as an 
amendment. It was urged Inst Saturday that that would prob- 
ably insure the defeat of both measures. If I believed that, if I 
thought that, I would not be in favor of attaching it, because I 
am not in favor of attaching it in order to defeat the child-labor 


bill; but I am in favor of putting it on in order to secure its 
enactment into law, and, in my judgment, if we will put it om 
the child-labor bill it will become a law. I do not believe that 
the President will veto the child-labor bill and the immigration 
bill together. Nobody on this floor has stated that the Presi- 
dent has assured him or advised him or suggested to him that 
he would veto the two bills put together; and, judging the fu- 
ture by the past, I believe that we have more reason to think 
and more reason to expect that the President would sign these 
bills under these circumstances than that he would stand by 
his former opinion to the extent of vetoing both of them be- 
cause of his opposition to the immigration bill. 

The President has been known to change his mind, and he 
has changed his mind upon matters as important and upon mat- 
ters of less importance than the immigration bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Including the child-labor bill. 

Mr. JONES. I was going to refer to that in a moment. The 
President would have more reason to change his mind or to 
allow the immigration bill to become a law without his veto, 
if Congress should again act, than he has ever had for chang- 
ing his mind upon any legislative proposition. 

The President of the United States was in favor of permit- 
ting American ships to go through the Panama Canal without 
the payment of tolls. His party platform declared for that, 
and four years ago he made his campaign upon it. He very 
soon changed his mind with reference to that proposition after 
he became President. He not only changed his mind but he 
came to Congress with a message, and without giving the rea- 
sons for the change of his mind forced his party to change its 
mind and to repeal the legislation that we had solemnly placed 
upon our statute books. 

The President came to Congress and in a message declared 
most solemnly and emphatically that he was opposed to any 
further or additional preparedness. He said we did not need it; 
he said we were adequately prepared, and urged our people not 
to get nervous and excited. Within a year from that time 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then the war broke out. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; the war was going on when he deliv- 
ered the first message, as the Senator well knows, and it had 
been going on for months. Then, within a year from the time 
of delivering that message he joined the ranks of the “ nervous 
and excited,” and again came to Congress and said, “I have 
changed my mind. We want and need and must have addi- 
tional preparedness.” i 

The President and the Democratic Party have always opposed 
the creation of a tariff commission. The Republican Party 
provided for a tariff commission, but when our Democratic 
friends secured control of the House of Representatives they 
absolutely refused to appropriate for it and insisted that it be 
wiped out of existence. The President did not recommend any . 
tariff commission in connection with the Simmons-Underwood 
tariff law. There was not any commission provided for in that 
law or in connection with it. 

We passed what is known as the Federal Trade Commission 
act, but there was not any talk of a tariff commission in con- 
nection with that; there was not any suggestion that that cov- 
ered the tariff commission situation when it was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr, WORKS. Before the Senator leaves that subject—— 

Mr. JONES. I am not through with the tariff commission. 

Mr. WORKS. I am glad the Senator is not, but I merely 
want to say what the Senator probably never knew, or, if he did, 
has forgotten, that I introduced a bill in the last Congress pro- 
viding for a tariff commission and introduced a similar bill again 
during the present Congress. It has been pending in committee 
during all of that time and has not been reported. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; I knew that, and I knew that action had 
not been taken. As I have said, we provided for a Federal Trade 
Commission. Nobody suggested that that took the place of a 
tariff commission; no suggestion was made on the floor of the 
Senate that it covered a tariff commission; and yet, when 
apparently the sentiment of the country was getting pretty 
strong for a tariff commission, when the business interests of 
the country were insisting upon a tariff commission, the Presi- 
dent, apparently feeling a sort of a change coming on, went out 
to Indianapolis and said, “ We slipped something over on the 
Republicans; we have it covered in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and that commission can perform the duties and the powers 
of a tariff commission.” That was news to the Senate and it 
was news to the country; but apparently the President, getting 
more firmly of the opinion that we ought to have a tariff com- 
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mission, and beginning to feel probably that the Federal Trade 
Commission would not take the place of a tariff commission, 
finally changed his mind entirely with reference to a tariff com- 
mission and now says, “ We must have one,” and he tells our 
Democratic friends, “You must pass this measure that the 
Republicans have been advocating for a long time and that you 
have .been denouncing and opposing all the time. You must 
pass it.” It has passed the House of Representatives in some 
form, and we are expected to pass it here—another change of 
mind. 
Gann GALLINGER and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the 
air, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield, and to whom? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, 
because I think he rose first. ` 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator calls attention to the fact 
that the President, in his Indianapolis speech, said that they 
had “put something over” on the Republicans in the Federal 
Trade Commission bill. Tue Senator will recall the fact that 
in that same speech the President very kindly referred to the 
Senate as being composed largely of ignorant men. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. I did not want to call up such an 
unpleasant thing as that, however. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection with reference to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President——_ - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington now yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That part of the speech I over- 
looked; but what I wanted to ask the Senator was this: If the 
Republicans have been in favor of a tariff commission all this 
time, and have been in power nearly all the time, why did they 
not create one and establish it permanently? 

Mr. JONES. Why, Mr. President, we did provide for a 
tariff commission. ‘To be sure, we called it a tariff board, but 
it amounted to the same thing. Its powers may not have been 
quite so broad as those outlined in the pending bill or as some 
of us desired, but those powers would Lave been widened and 
broadened and the scope would have been made greater, and 
so on. We provided it. The record will show that, I do not 
care what any Senator may say about it; the legislative 
records will show that we provided it, and they will also show 
that the Democratic House of the last two years of President 
Taft’s term absolutely refused to make appropriations to carry 
it on, and forced its abolition. Now, if our Democratic 
friends can get any consolation out of that they are certainly 
welcome to it. Before it was abolished it made some very 
important investigations and valuable reports, which were used 
very extensively and profitably in connection with the “ pop- 
gun” tariff bills which our Democratic friends passed the last 
of President Taft’s term. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington further yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. Oh. yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator calls that a tariff 
commission. That was the only kind of tariff commission you 
wanted, I suppose? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. : 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was what suited you. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no, Mr. President. Does the Senator always 
get the legislation that suits him here, that he votes for? Is 
it not generally true that when important legislation comes up 
and is the Senator would like to have something a little 
better, and would be pleased to have something better? But he 
takes the best he can get at the time, in the hope that thereafter 
it will be improved. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But the Republican Party were in 
power for nearly 50 years, and they certainly had the oppor- 
tunity of creating the kind of tariff commission they believed in ; 
and as that was the thing they left as a tariff commission, have 
not we the right to presume that it was all they wanted on that 
subject? 4 

Mr. JONES. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator is certainly mis- 
taken in saying that we were in power for 50 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Most of the time. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; not in control of all branches of the 
legislative department and the executive department of the 
Government. We had the Executive most of the time, but a 
good part of the time when we had the Executive you had one 
House or the other. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 


Mr. JONES. That was the condition at the latter part of our 
last administration. You had the House, and you undid what 
we had been trying to do. Of course, everybody cencedes that 
the idea of a tariff commission was of slow growth, and that 
the Republicans as a party from the beginning were not in 
favor of it. It was just like it is with reference to a great many 
matters. Support for them comes gradually. That is true of 
the tariff commission idea; but it has been, since it originated, a 
Republican idea and a Republican doctrine, and it is necessarily 
Republican. If you are going to stand by your “ tariff-for- 
revenue“ doctrine, you do not need any tariff commission. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. And you are perfectly consistent in opposing a 
tariff commission; but I assume that you are getting ready and 
your President is getting ready to abandon your “ tariff-for- 
revenue” doctrine and take up the principle of protection, 
possibly under some other name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has been in public life longer 
than I have and can enlighten me if I am mistaken; but is it 
not true that President Taft in 1909 recommended, and used 
his influence in endeavoring to secure a tariff commission, which 
was not embodied in any tariff bill, but which culminated in the 
board to which the Senator refers, I think, in 1910? 

Mr. JONES. I am not sure now as to just what attitude 
President Taft took, but I do know that there were a good many 
Republicans here in the Senate who were urging a tariff com- 
mission of very broad powers, and I was with those Senators 
in that, so far as I was concerned. But it is true that the 
majority of the Senate—probably the majority of the majority— 
were not in favor of a commission as broad as that, and the 
result was the tariff board, which seemed as far as we could 
go at that time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think it is quite true that 
the idea of a tariff commission has been of slow growth, and 
I think there have been times when both parties have opposed 
it, as now they seem, in common, to favor it. 

Mr. JONES. As I have said, I have always thought with 
reference to a tariff commission that it was one of the necessary 
instruments or concomitants of the Republican system of pro- 
tection, and that a tariff commission is not necessary at all from 
the Democratic standpoint or from the standpoint of a tariff 
for revenue only, and from the standpoint that “ protection is 
robbery.” If protection is robbery, why have any of it; and 
if protection is not needed to encourage our industries, why do 
we want to investigate the conditions abroad or at home, or 
the cost abroad or at home? If we are not going to take these 
conditions into account in framing a tariff law, why do we need 
a commission to investigate them? And if we are going to take 
them into account, then we are following Republican princi- 
ples; that is all there is to it, and that is what we believe in. 

I would welcome my Democratic friends over to our position. 
I read some time ago in a magazine, with very great interest, 
a very interesting article by the present distinguished and able 
Presiding Officer of this body [Mr. Lewis in the chair], taking 
the very position that Republicans have taken and have upheld 
for many years on the doctrine of protection. I was glad to 
welcome him into our ranks upon the principle, anyhow, if he 
will not come to us under our name. Then I heard with a 
great deal of interest some time ago the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] urging a tariff commission, 
basing its necessity upon the fundamental principles of Re- 
publicanism. 

I am glad that our Democratic friends as a party are getting 
around to our position; and if they would come out squarely 
and say that they have abandoned their doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue only, and that they proposed, in levying our tariff, to 
take into account the conditions at home and abroad indus- 
trially, the labor cost, the different elements of cost, and frame 
our tariff so as to put our people at least upon an equality with 
those abroad, then indeed there would not be very much differ- 
ence between the two parties, because, as I have often said, so 
far as I am concerned the only real party difference that I see 
between Democrats and Republicans as parties has been and is 
upon the tariff question. 

They say, “ We want a nonpartisan tariff commission,” and 
the business men say they want a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion. I do not know what they mean, except this: I have 
noted, wherever they have passed resolutions declaring for a 
nonpartisan tariff commission, that they have preceded it with 
resolutions and declarations to the effect that in framing our 
tariff we want to take into account the different conditions 
abroad and balance them or equalize our conditions with theirs, 
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or bring them up to ours, so that we will contest with them upon 
an equality in the cost of production. If that is what you mean 
by a nonpartisan tariff commission, I am for it, because that is 
a Republican tariff commission, and that is all there is to it. 
You never can have a nonpartisan tariff commission of any kind 
or character, except that all the parties of the country shall say 
that our tariff commission shall be to carry out the principles 
of protection. In other words, the only kind of a nonpartisan 
tariff commission that will do any good in this country is a 
protective tariff commission, and that is in fact a Republican 
tariff commission. You can call it a protective tariff commission 
in order to get the party word “Republican” off of it; or if 
all the people of this country come around to the theory that our 
tariffs should be levied only for revenue, then you can have a 
tariff commission, if you need it, for revenue purposes only, to 
carry out revenue purposes, and it will be a Democratic tariff 
commission; if you want to call it nonpartisan, however, you 
can do it, but it will be a commission to carry out protection 
principles or it will be a commission to carry out the principles 
of a tariff for revenue only. It will be nonpartisan only as the 
country unites on one or the other of the systems, so that there 
is no division over that. 

No, Mr. President, if you mean by a nonpartisan tariff com- 
mission that it is to be a protective tariff commission, I am in 
favor of it, because it is a Republican tariff commission, even 
if you want to call it something else. 

Then, Mr. President, some time ago the President of the 
United States was opposed to the child-labor bill because he 
believed it to be unconstitutional. Now he has changed his 
mind, and he is for it. In view of all these changes—some of 
them sudden and some of them unexplained, others probably 
based upon more mature thought and reasoning and experi- 
ence—lI believe that if we put these two bills together we insure 
their passage, because, in my judgment, the President, having 
seen one previous veto overruled in the Senate and defeated in 
the House by only a few votes, having seen his own veto over- 
ruled in the Senate and sustained in the House by only a few 
votes—I think only about half a dozen 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We never voted on it after the Presi- 
dent's veto. We never got a chance. 

Mr. JONES. On his veto; yes. Of course it passed the 
Senate by more than two-thirds. It was sustained in the House 
by a very small vote—I think only about half a dozen; only 
six or seyen, maybe less than that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we had the bill first 
in the Senate, and we passed it over President Taft's veto in 
the Senate. The House had it first under this administration, 
and the effort to pass it over the veto was defeated in the House, 
and we did not have the opportunity. I have no doubt we 
would have passed it. I certainly should have voted to pass it. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; the Senator is correct and I thank him for 
the suggestion and correction. Now then, he says, the bill has 
passed the House by a still greater proportionate vote than it 
eyer did before, as I understand, If it passes the Senate by 
n large yote, as it will, it seems to me that the President of the 
United States would be fully warranted and fully justified in 
saying: “In view of my previous yeto, and the close yote in the 
House on it; in view of the tremendous vote now of the repre- 
sentatives responsible to the people of the country, and of the 
great vote of the Senate, I am not justified in interposing my 
sole will against the overwhelming sentiment of the people of 
the country; and therefore, while I have net changed my view 
with reference to the merits of this measure "—if he has nor 
done so—‘ yet it is a matter of such importance, and has been 
so overwhelmingly declared for by the people and their repre- 
sentatives, and as there is incorporated in this bill a provision 
with which I am heartily in accord, of tremendous importance, 
T therefore sign the bill.” I think that will be done, and that is 
the reason why I am in favor of attaching it to the child-labor 
bill. 

“Oh,” our friends say, “we will put it over until December, 
until next session.” Well, Mr. President, next session is a 
short session. The appropration bills will be crowding. They 
haye the right of way. They will have to be passed. We may 
pass the bill. Probably there will be prolonged discussion which 
will run it over until after the holidays. Then it goes to the 
President. He vetoes it. Then it has to come back to both 
Tiouses for consideration and discussion, and it will be a very 
easy matter then to put it over until the 4th of March, and 
then it will all have to be gone over again. If we want this 
bill to pass, and we do, we ought to pass it now or this session. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. STONE. Allow me to inject into the Senator's able speech 
this question: I think it is the desire of the Senator and of the 
Senate to dispose of the business we have before us, as far as 
we can dispose of it, as speedily as possible, and adjourn. The 
Senator, I am sure, concurs in that hope and wish. Would the 
Senator from Washington agree that a vote on this bill of which 
he is spenking should be taken on the third or fourth or fifth 
day, or any other day that he may name, after the meeting of 
the second session of this Congress in December next? If we 
agree upon that, if a suggestion should be made to do that, would 
the Senator agree to it, and would he not be reasonably well 
satisfied with that arrangement? 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has 
not honored me with his presence since I began my little talk. 


‘I have practically covered all the suggestions he made. 


Mr. STONE. I have not done so because 

Mr. JONES. I know the Senator has been busy; 1 am not 
complaining. 

Mr. STONE. I have been very busy. I just came in and heard 
what the Senator has just said. 

Mr. JONES. I know it. The Senator is one of the busiest 
men on that side of the Chamber. He heads one of the most 
important committees. I recognize that, and I did not say what 
I have in any spirit of criticism at all. I know the Senator 
could not be here, but I merely suggested as a fact that I have 
covered practically all of the suggestions the Senator has made 
in his question. 

Mr. STONE. Then I withdraw the question. 

Mr. JONES. I will answer it directly, however, and let the 
rest of the speech go. I have not, of course, answered the direct 
question of the Senator. If I can not get this bill through at 
this session, then I would be willing to agree to vote upon it as 
early as possible; but I am not going to make the agreement 
until it is shown to be impossible to get it through this session. 

The other suggestion of the Senator I have already covered 
in my remarks, 

Mr. President, there was a very interesting situation developed 
here the other day. The amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works] was offered to this bill, and a point of 
order was made to it as general legislation upon an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. STONE. Before my friend enters upon that subject 
would he in his own time be good enough to ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that on the third day after the next 
meeting in December of this Congress a vote be taken upon the 
immigration bill and all amendments thereto not later than 5 
o'clock of that day? Would the Senator be good enough to make 
that request? s 

Mr. JONES. In my own time I will very likely 

Mr. STONE. No; right now. 

Mr. JONES. I told the Senator a moment ago, in answer to 
his question, that I would not consent to fix a time early in 
the next session until I have become satisfied that we can not 
pass it at this session. I am not satisfied of that yet, and in 
my early remarks I suggested that I did not believe that the 
majority wanted to get away from here. 7 

Mr. STONE. I wish to say to my friend that I would second 
that request if he would make it. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; very likely; and the Senator may get 
an opportunity to second it. But he will probably have an 
opportunity to second some other request for an earlier con- 
sideration of the bill and an earlier vote upon the bill before 
he has an opportunity to second a request of that character. 
Why, just Saturday my colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER] asked 
unanimous consent to consider the immigration bill, I think, 
upon the disposition of the District of Columbia bill. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] objected on that side, and 
stated as his reason for it that he proposed, as soon as this 
bill was disposed of, to move to take up the child-labor bill. 
Then my colleague submitted another request, that immedi- 
ately upon the disposition of the child-labor bill the immigra- 
tion bill should be made the unfinished business. Senators on 
that side of the Chamber objected to that request. But I have 
not despaired yet, Mr. President, of getting a vote upon the 
immigration bill at this session, and its passage; and until I am 
satisfied that we will not be able to get a vote, as I said a while 
ago, I will neither make any request for a vote on the 8d day 
of the second session in December nor would I consent to it at 
this time. 

Mr, STONE. Let me ask the Senator if his idea, and that of 
has political colleagues in the Senate, is not this: I am putting 
it to him for a straight, square, frank answer, man to man. 

Mr. JONES. I thought I had answered squarely and frankly. 

Mr. STONE. I wish to ask the Senator if what he is after, 
and those who are cooperating with him, is not this—to press 
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these two measures together for political purposes in this cam- 
ign? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I answered that squarely, and 
have answered it fully. I stated emphatically no, so far as I. 
am concerned; that I do not consider this a party question. I 
do not think I will go over what I said a while ago, but I will 
ask the Senator from Missouri—and it may be asking too much 
of him, because I know he is busy, and has very important mat- 
ters—if, in some of his leisure hours, he will just glance over 
what I have said with reference to that particular subject. 

Mr. STONE. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. JONES. I have tried to show clearly that, so far as I 
concerned, it is not a matter of politics, and that I would not 
want political considerations to weigh on this matter on either 
side, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is such a fine position for 
a Senator to assume that I congratulate the Senator on the 
statement, and accept what he says. 

Mr. JONES. I mean exactly what I say with reference to it, 
and if the Senator will do me the honor to read my remarks I 
want him to take them at their full face value, because that is 
the way they are intended to be taken. I did say this—that if 
the majority should refuse to allow this matter to come to a 
vòte, then we could justly make some political appeal with ref- 
erence to it, and I think we can. I suggested that, and I will 
not take the time to go over that further. 

Mr. STONE. I hope not. 

Mr. JONES. No; because I covered it fully. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, when the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works] offered his amendment to this bill the other 
day a point of order was raised with reference to it. The Vice 
President held that it was in order, for reasons set forth in his 
ruling. All seemed to be well. The discussion of the amendment 
proceeded for several hours. But after a little while there 
seemed to creep into the minds of some of our friends the real 
effect of the decision of the Vice President, and then indeed 
there was scurrying to-and-fro. There were movements in hot 
haste. There were hurried consultations. Heads were put to- 
gether, and other things were done that I can not refer to on 
the floor of the Senate. By and by, after, as I say, intervening 
business had occurred, after debate had continued for two or 
three hours, an attempt was made to take an appeal from the 
decisions of the Chair. When the Chair rendered his decision, 
he invited an appeal to the Senate. In fact, he expressed 
the belief that an appeal would be taken; but no appeal was 
taken then. But when the far-reaching effect of this decision 
was realized, then there was this scurrying to-and-fro that I 
have referred to, and these consultations, and all that sort of 
thing; and then came this appeal. Why was it? 

Why, it was stated in discussing the proposition that it opened 
the door to other important legislation being inserted upon the 
bill; and my good friend from Ohio, the senior Senator from 
that State [Mr. POMERENE], in a very vigorous utterance, sug- 
gested that if the decision of the Chair should stand as the rule 
of ‘the Senate legislation of various kinds would be inserted or 
attempted to be placed upon this bill, and he objected to what 
he called technical objections to the admission of this appeal. 
I had made this objection. He appeared to be shaking his ebony 
locks at me. He wanted this appeal allowed. Other Senators 
suggested the same thing, and that was the reason why they 
wanted an appeal. It did open the door, Mr. President, just as 
wide as it could be opened, to legislation upon the District appro- 
priation bill. 

What particular legislation was had in mind that was likely 
to go on this bill that caused such an agitation? Why, we might 
just as well speak frankly. It was prohibition for the District of 
Columbia. 

That is the character of legislation that it was feared would 
be offered next to this bill, and, Mr. President, if the ruling of 
the Vice President stands as the ruling of the Senate, prohibition 
legislation on this bill will go on, or else it will have to be cut 
out by a substantive, distinct ruling applicable solely to prohibi- 
tion legislation, but not in accordance with the rule laid down 
by the Vice President in passing upon the point of order raised 
with reference to the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. ) 

I am not sure but that the ruling of the Vice President is cor- 
rect irrespective of my interest in this other question. The Vice 
President said that the District of Columbia is simply the agency 
of the Federal Government, carrying out under the provisions 
of the Constitution the government of this District and this 
territory, and therefore this amendment is special legislation. 
If that is correct, then the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill is special legislation for this of the Govern- 
ment, and it is not a general appropriation bill at all, and there- 


fore the prohibition against general legislation upon general ap- 
propriation bills would not apply. 

But the ruling of the Vice President would carry the case still 
further. He held that the amendment of the Senator from 
California is special legislation, because it applies to this special 
agency. If that is true, as I said, this is not an appropriation 
bill, it is a special appropriation bill, and the proposed amend- 
ment for prohibition in the District of Columbia would be special 
legislation to a special appropriation bill and sustainable on 
either ground. Of course, I am satisfied that if this matter is 
submitted to the Senate in accordance with the request of the 
Vice President made the other day, to which I myself would 
make no objection, the Senate will vote that the Vice President’s 
ruling was wrong; and if that is true, then, of course, the Senate 
would hold the other out of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I make a suggestion here? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to reaffirm what the Senator from 
Washington said. If the ruling of the Chair, to which the Sena- 
tor from Washington has referred, should be sustained by the 
Senate my bill for prohibition in the District of Columbia will 
be offered as an amendment to the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator seems inclined to take a 
little rest, and while he is getting his wind I want to express 
the hope that the Senate will not overrule the excellent de- 
cision of the Vice President. 

Mr. JONES. I join in that hope. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Vice President a few days ago, in a 
very lucid moment, delivered a very elucidating opinion upon 
the matter under discussion. I was impressed while listening 
to the delivery of that opinion that the Vice President had given 
very careful and thoughtful consideration to the subject matter. 
While I may not altogether agree with his conclusions with ref- 
erence to the character of the bill—that is, whether it is gen- 
eral or special legislation—I was very glad indeed that he saw 
fit to render the decision, because I saw in the new rule what 
seemed to me an opportunity for the enactment of some very 
salutary legislation for the District of Columbia and for the 
American people. If the question of saloons or no saloons for 
the District of Columbia should ever be put squarely to the 
American Senate, I have no doubt about the saloon hearing its 
death knell in so far as action in this body is concerned. The 
American people demand it and the interests of humanity call 
for such legislation. The open saloon is an evil without a miti- 
gating incident, and I submit that the great Capital of the 
greatest nation on earth should not be marred by such social 
cancers and festering sores. It is not in keeping with the high- 
est order of Christian civilization, and the Senate should not 
overrule the Vice President’s Judgment, which opens the way 
for getting rid of this pernicious thing. I do not think any- 
thing like that decision has happened since the great commoner 
in Chicago in 1896 prevented Senator David B. Hill, of New 
York, and other gold bugs from pressing down upon the brow 
of labor the crown of thorns and the crucifixion of mankind 
upon a cross of gold which would accomplish as much for the 
good of mankird as would be accomplished by the Senate mak- 
ing the decision of the Vice President the rule of the Senate. I 
sincerely hope, therefore, that this mature, robust child of the 
Vice President’s great intellect may not by a vote of the Sen- 
ate be immolated upon the bar of the saloon keepers of Wash- 
ington. The Senate can not afford to permit the sacrifice. It 
would be an unfortunate surrender to the worst influence in 
American politics and an outrage upon every idea of loyalty 
to the best interests of the American people. It would be a sad 
blow to morality, and above and beyond all a great wrong to 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. I can remain in the Chamber but a little while, 
and I apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator does not need to do that. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator allow me to make an observa- 
tion at this moment? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the observation I wish to make 
is this: I think we could, if we devoted ourselves assiduously 
and sincerely to the work before us, conclude the business of 
the Senate in time to adjourn within 30 days. But I fear we 
are not going to do that. This is a presidential year. Senators 
on both sides, one as bad as the other, are going afield with 
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splendid inspiration, as they see it and feel it, to tell the 
American people what they severally think about political 
questions. 

Mr. President, I speak with deference and apology, but I 
doubt whether these eloquent expressions Senators have de- 
livered, are delivering, and will deliver on the various political 
features of the ensuing campaign will reach the multitudes 
except in rare instances. Move than likely the speech my friend 
from Washington is delivering to our general delight may be 
circulated in large numbers by his national or local political 
organization; but if so, it will be an exceptional case, 

May I be permitted to say that as I judge the situation I am 
inclined to the opinion that the two national committees have 
some sense of discrimination and that they will be rather 
inclined to select the speeches made here, so far as they select 
them at all, with a great deal of care, and therefore that very 
few of them will ever be circulated in large numbers. There- 
fore I think we are wasting the time of the Senate in discuss- 
ing these political questions, for most of those speeches will 
never be heard of. We could make these speeches to better pur- 
pose on the stump in talks to our own constituents, and we 
might get to them sooner by exercising some restraint now. 

Mr. President, if the chairman of the Democratic national 
committee desired a speech made here setting forth certain 
views, or if the President, as our party candidate, desired a 
particular speech to be made, or if there was any general con- 
sensus of opinion here on the Democratic side that a speech or 
a document or anything of that kind should be laid before the 
Senate to be printed for circulation, I would not object. 

The same is true of the other side. If the candidate of the 
Republican Party, or the chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee, or if the general judgment of Republican Senators 
should be that certain things should be said and printed to be 
circulated among the people, I would not object to that; but 
for every Senator here on either side to arise and speak on his 
own motion, with the idea of saying something that will go 
abroad to influence public opinion and exercise a potent force 
in deciding the result of the election is a vain presumption, 
and the only real effect is to waste the time of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have said this much because I believe it bet- 
ter that we should quit talking and go on with the business of 
the Senate, finish it, and adjourn. If my good friends on the 
Republican side, and equally my good friends on the Demo- 
cratic side, wish to go on the stump before their constituents 
and assault or defend anything whatsoever, they will have 
abundant opportunity, provided only we can haye an adjourn- 
ment. 

If we do not adjourn soon, you Senators will have little op- 
porturfity to do that; and, so help me, Cassius, I think you 
make a mistake by this procrastination. You would have a 
greater opportunity to present your views to your constituents 
and to the country on the stump than you will ever have by 
encumbering the CoNdnESSTON AL, Recorp with your brilliance. 
Your views expressed in the Recorp will probably slumber 
there. At this moment there are a half dozen or so of gentle- 
men in the news gallery—there were only two when I began, 
but several have complimented me by appearing since I took 
the floor—and I know I am not saying anything they will ever 
report. I am not saying anything worth reporting. I regret 
that I rarely say anything these acute and discriminating gen- 
tlemen consider worth while reporting. They are discriminat- 
ing, and because they are discriminating they are not going to 
take up and exploit these long-winded speeches Senators are 
making for political reasons wholly foreign to the business 
before the Senate. They become as weary of this peanut poli- 
tics as other people. ‘They see how utterly improvident and 
foolish it is. When one of these harangues begins I am told 
they say, “ The dog is barking; let’s go out.” In this I think 
they are smart; they have business of more consequence on 
their hands. And so it almost always happens that this 
superfluous senatorial eloquence sleeps the sleep of the dead in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the acute Senator, who 
does not allow anything to escape him, doubtless noticed that 
there has been as much barking on the Democratic side as on 
the Republican side. 

Mr. STONE. My dear friend, I have just said that I charge 
nothing to your side that is not equally chargeable to my side. 
I am talking about my colleagues over here as well as my 
colleagues over there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has a right to do that. 

Mr. STONE. I think both amenable to the criticism I have 
ventured to make. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Washington per- 
mit me a moment? 


Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wash- 
ington has been a Member of this body for a good many years, 
I have been a Member of the body a much longer time. Does 
the Senator remember any time during his membership, or, for 
that matter, has he acquainted himself with the fact at any 
time during my longer membership when the business of the 
session was ever in the condition it is to-day? 

Mr. JONES. Never. 

. GALLINGER. Has it not been a fact 

STONE. What does the Senator mean by that? 

. GALLINGER. I mean that the Democratic Party seems 
incapable of conducting the legislative business of Con- 


. STONE. Oh, that is an easy thing to say. 
. GALLINGER. That is what I mean. 

Mr. STONE. But I would like the Senator to say in what 
way it is incapable so far as this session’s uncompleted busi- 
ness is concerned. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will particularlize. I do not recall dur- 
ing the long term of the Republican Party in power that we had 
to pass resolutions extending the appropriations of one session 
to another. We got our appropriation bills through before the 
fiscal year ended as a rule. a . 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator assert that the appropriations 
during the ascendancy of the Republican Party in Congress were 
not extended? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not say they were not in one or two 
instances, where an appropriation bill had not gotten through; 
but look at the situation to-day. We are a month after the end 
of the fiscal year. | 

Mr. STONE. Now, the Senator is making another political 


speech. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, no; no political speech. I am reciting 
a fact, modern history, current events. 

Mr. STONE. I contradict the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, the Recorp speaks for 
itself. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are in a deplorable situation so far 
as the business of the session is concerned. In my judgment 
there never has been a parallel. And now I want to say to the 
Senator that it looks to me as though we are going to be here 
all summer. I have been here every day since we met in Decem- 
ber, with one exception, and I am not the youngest man in this 

ly. 

Mr. STONE. No; about the oldest. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I am prepared to stay here until the 
snow flies, if necessary, to do the business of the session. 

Mr. STONE. I take pleasure in complimenting the Senator 
on his attendance upon the duties of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope during that time, whether it be 
longer or shorter, we will pass the remaining appropriation 
bills and agree to all the conference reports and that we will 
act upon every good measure that ought to be acted upon, in- 
cluding the child-labor bill and the immigration bill; but I 
think it would be the part of wisdom for the majority to put 
over one or two other bills that they are going to urge upon us 
and that will keep us here longer than the Senator from Mis- 
souri would like to stay. I sympathize with the Senator from 
Missouri that we ought to get home; I should like to get home; 
but I am not going to abandon the ship during the summer 
months. 

Mr. STONE. Particularly the shipping bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am going to stay here and fight it out 
if it takes all summer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carr in the chair). The 
Chair will hear again the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Missouri referred to the 
boys coming out of the press gallery. They always like to be 
amused, like the rest of us, and they always like to be entertained, 
like the rest of us, The Senator from Missouri is always en- 
tertaining. 

Now, he seemed to think that I had an idea that my speech 
was going to be circulated either by the press or otherwise. It 
never entered my mind until he suggested it, and I take it as 
quite a compliment that it should have entered his mind. I 
did not intend to say many things when I rose that I have 
said. This is not intended as a political speech at all. It is 
not for the galleries, press or otherwise, nor is it intended for 
political circulation. I have been trying to give my real reasons 
for what I have expressed with reference to the position I have 
taken in reference to the immigration bill, and the references to 
the changes of attitude on the part of the President were simply 
to show the basis for the hope I have that he will very likely 
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change in reference to the immigration bill when it is put up 
to him, 

The Senator from New Hampshire called attention to the 
condition of the business of the Senate. I have taken some 
little pains to examine the Recorp during the period prior to 
my entrance here, and the Senator from New Hampshire is 
absolutely correct in saying that there never was a time in the 
history of the country when the legislative business of this 
Government was so behind as it is now. 

I put in the Rxecorp not long ago a statement prepared by 
the chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives showing how many times resolutions have 
been passed extending appropriations for many, many years. 
That is in the Recorp. Senators can find it and they can get 
that information by a very brief examination. My recollection 
is that until the Democrats got control of Congress in the last 
year of President Tafts administration not since 1894 has a 
resolution been necessary to extend appropriations, and since 
that time, the last of Taft's term, every Congress they have 
had to pass one or more. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
will say there never was a time when there were as many im- 
portant bills which had to be attended to as at this session. 
I recognize the faet, and we all deplore it, that these matters 
have been put over; but there never was a time in the history 
of the country when there were so many important bills and 
as much important legislation before Congress. That has been 
the cause of the delays in the appropriation bills. 

Mr. JONES. I venture the assertion that during the last four 
years of President Taft’s administration there were more impor- 
tant general legislative matters enacted into law than there have 
been during this administration and of just as great importance 
as these. As far as a discussion of that is concerned, of course 
it is not profitable here, but it will be profitable somewhere else ; 
and I have not any doubt, so far as I am concerned, of maintain- 
ing my position with reference to it. 

Now, Mr. President, I had come to the proposition of this 
amendment that was intended to be offered to the bill. Under 
the ruling of the Vice President we will have to await the action 
of the Senate with reference to that. But in connection with the 
interest that apparently got very active when they realized the 
import of that decision I wish to refer for a short while—and 
this is the real purpose for which I rose—to the excise conditions 
in Washington City. I have reduced what I have to say with 
reference to the matter to writing. I know this will not be so 
interesting as extemporaneous colloquies, but I want to make 
it as concise as possible. 

Mr, President, there is no interest so corrupt in its influence as 
the liquor traffic. Its insidious agents delve the deepest and rise 
the highest to serve its ends and accomplish its purposes. No 
one has a good word for it, and yet its power is almost without 
limit. It prevents legislation and nullifies it when enacted. 
It controls public officials directly or indirectly and defies publie 
sentiment openly and brazenly. 

Its power and influence were never so plainly manifested and 
never reached higher sources than here in the Capital of the 
Nation, The time has come for a plain statement of the facts 
in order that the people of the country may know what has been 
done here in the highest places of trust, honor, and respon- 
sibility. 

The conditions in the District of Columbia were such a few 
years ago as to arouse a public sentiment for a more stringent 
regulation of the liquor traffic here. Five or six hundred saloons 
were doing business, They were massed about the public 
schools, confronted public institutions, were in close proximity 
to houses of religious worship, and were scattered all through 
the residential section of the Capital of the Nation. 

To remedy these and many other deplorable conditions the 
excise law of 1913 was passed after overcoming the power and 
extreme methods followed and used by the liquor elements to 
prevent its enactment. i 

The act placed the enforcement of the law in the hands of an 
excise board of three members, to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. He was not restricted to any section of 
the country, or in a partisan way, in the selection of the mem- 
bers of this board. It was thought that the President of the 
United States in the selection of men to administer a law in the 
interest of temperance and good morals in the Capital of this 
great Nation would be beyond the reach of the baneful influence 
of the liquor interests. It was believed that the President of the 
United States would consider carefully the character of the law 
to be enforced, the purpose to be accomplished, and the moral 
sentiment of the community to be regarded. It was thought that 
the President of the United States would seek to appoint men 
upon the excise board who would administer the law in the in- 


terest of temperance, morality, and the welfare of the com- 
munity. This has not thus far been done. 

The law was not, and was not intended to be, a prohibition 
measure. Those interested in its passage did not desire any 
fanatical enforcement of its provisions. They simply asked for 
a fair, reasonable, and sincere administration of the spirit and 
letter of a law under which not more than 300 saloons might be 
permitted in the District of Columbia. They did not urge the 
selection of any particular individual, but they did urge the 
President to appoint men who would be in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the spirit and letter of the law, and suggested a list 
of names, any of whom would be satisfactory to them. None 
of these men were selected. Three men were named without any 
consultation with the friends of the law. Upon the presentation 
to the President of certain facts with reference to two of the 
nominees, which would have been called to his attention if any 
inquiry had been made, their names were recalled by the Presi- 
dent. The third appointee was from New Jersey. He was not 
considered very satisfactory, but it was understood that he was 
the personal selection of the President, and no objection was 
made and he was confirmed. Two others were nominated. 
Their attitude was not known. There was no special reason to 
warrant serious objection and they were confirmed. One of 
these two was an attorney, Largely through his influence, rules 
were adopted which in some instances nullified the plain pro- 
visions of the law, and in every case the saloon interest was 
favored and all doubts resolved for its benefit. Afterwards this 
attorney resigned and became a regular practitioner before the 
board of which he had been a member. ‘The facts warrant the 
assumption that he had special influence with the board in se- 
curing licenses and transfers which should have been acted 
upon by the board without the intervention of any attorney. It 
was shown in court that he had entered into a contract to secure 
a license, for which he and another party were to be paid $5,500. 
This contract was held by the court, to be against public policy. 
This attorney continued to appear before the board, and, from 
general rumor, has been able to secure licenses and transfers 
from the board when others have failed. 

The maladministration of the board was so flagrant and so 
notorious that charges against it were made on the floor of the 
Senate, Upon the presentation of these charges Senator Mar- 
TINE of New Jersey said: 

Mr. President, in view of the statements made h b 
from Washington [Mr. Joxxs] on Saturday last, which, they are half 
true, the Senate owes the con to itself and to the country that they 
should be diligently inquired into, I desire to make a motion. I am 
unalterably 1 to prohibition, but I am square, and I belHeve in 
being square. To that end I move that a committee of five be appointed 
by the President of the Senate to inquire into ail the charges which have 
been made by the Senator from Washington. ` 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey. {Putting the question.] The “ayes” have it, and 
the motion is agreed to. 

Under this authority the Vice President appointed as such 
investigation committee Senators Morris SHEPPARD, WILLIAM 
HueuHes, Wietrax H. THompson, WILLIAM P, DILLINGHAM, and 
W. L. Jones. Subsequently, the following resolution was passed: 


Senate resolution 522, 


Resolved, That the special committee appointed by the President of 
the Senate to investigate the conduct of the excise board is hereby fur- 
ther authorized to investigate fully into the manner in which the excise 
law, so called, is being administered In the District of Columbia, and 
said committee is hereby authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to employ 
8 to report such hearings as may be had at a rate net to 
exci $1 per printed page. The . beg of such hearings shall be paid 
out of the contingent expenses of the Senate, upon vouchers to be ap- 
proved by the cha of the said special committee. The said com- 
mittee is also authorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

This investigation was conducted by two Democratic Senators 
and two Republican Senators, one of the Democratic Senators 
being unable to attend the meetings of the committee. Its re- 
port was signed and concurred in by the two Democrats and the 
two Republicans, and can not be charged to party bias. ‘The eyi- 
dence taken and the report made were submitted to the Senate 
and printed as a document under date of March 4, 1915. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert at the close of my 
remarks the report of the committee without the testimony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 

[The report referred to will be found at the close of the speech 
of Mr. Joxes as an appendix.) 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the committee found nothing to 
commend in the administration of the law by the Excise Board, 
but it did find that the law had been nullified in its plain pro- 
visions in the interest of the saloons, and that in the exercise 
of its discretion the board had always favored the saloons and 
has resolved every doubtful question in their favor. 


1916. 


It found that the plain provisions of the law prohibiting the 
issuance of a license to a hotel with less than 50 bedrooms 
had been evaded and violated by the granting of hotel licenses 
under the name of restaurants; that the plain provision of the 
law prohibiting a license to a barroom on any side of a street 
with less than 50 per cent of its frontage used for business pur- 
poses other than saloons had been violated; and that the board, 
in order to favor the granting of saloon licenses, provided in its 
rules that this positive restriction in the law should not apply 
to hotels and clubs; that the board, by the adoption of a rule 
unauthorized by the law, had permitted minors to enter stores 
where intoxicating liquors are sold, contrary to the positive 
provisions of the law ; that while the law requires every barroom 
to be closed between the hours of 1 o'clock a. m. and 7 o'clock 
a. m. and on Sundays, the board by rule permits the saloons to 
be opened by 6.45 a. m. and on Sunday, between the hours of 
10 a. m. and 12 noon under the excuse of cleaning up; that the 
board by rule authorized receivers, trustees and other repre- 
sentatives of licensees to conduct the business of the licensee for 
a period of 60 days, without any authorization by law for so 
doing; that while the law placed the maximum number of bar- 
room licenses at 300, the board had not exercised its discretion 
for a smaller number, but that the testimony showed it to be 
the opinion of the board that it should keep the number at 300; 
that while the law expressly prohibits the establishment of more 
than one bar under a license, the board had permitted the 
violation of this provision in at least two instances; that while 
the law provides that no more than one entrance should be per- 
mitted from the street to a barroom unless the board shall 
specially permit an extra entrance, out of 39 applications for 
extra entrances 88 were granted; that while the law expressly 
provides that no license shall be granted west of the western 
line of the fire limits “as now established,” meaning at the 
time of the passage of the act, the board licensed two saloons 
which were beyond the line when the law passed, but which 
were included by a subsequent change of the line before the law 
took effect, and evidently for the express purpose of defeating 
the law, which facts and conditions were brought to the 
attention of the board before it granted the licenses. 

I might add here, Mr. President, that this matter finally 
reached the courts, and the court of appeals has affirmed 
the decision of the lower court holding that the granting of 
these licenses was illegal. The committee found further that, 
while the law expressly provides that no more than three saloons 
shall be permitted on one side of a block, the board has per- 
mitted four saloons on one side of the principal business blocks 
of the city; that while the law prohibits the location of a bar- 
room within 300 feet of an alleyway occupied by residences, 
except upon unanimous vote of all three members of the board, 
the board granted licenses in practically every instance where 
applied for within 300 feet of these places, and in some instances 
permitted three or more barrooms to be located within 300 feet 
of an alley; that while the law prohibits the location of a place 
where liquor is sold at retail or wholesale within 400 feet of 
a schoolhouse or a house of religious worship, measured between 
the nearest entrances by the shortest course of travel, the board 
has adopted a system of measurement by the longest usual 
course of travel, so that in many cases where the shortest 
course of travel which pedestrians would naturally and con- 
veniently take would prevent the granting of licenses, the board 
has resorted to square-corner measurement so as to permit the 
saloons to operate; but, worse than all that, the committee 
found that the board had permitted plain attempts to evade 
the law by the construction of parkings and other obstructions 
for the evident purpose of making the distance greater than 
400 feet; that wherever a building is not used exclusively for 
religious purposes the board held that it is not a place of reli- 
gious worship or school within the meaning of the law, as in 
several instances the board granted licenses within 400 feet of 
a building where large schools are conducted and large congre- 
gations carry on religious worship; that while the law prohib- 
ited the granting of a license to a hotel the character of which, 
or the character of the proprietor of which, is shown to be 
objectionable to the board, the board granted a license to the 
proprietor of the Grand Hotel, notwithstanding that he had been 
convicted of selling liquor to a minor girl and that his license 
had formerly been canceled, and that he had organized a cor- 
poration which he controlled, in whose name he was applying 
for a license, and that a strong report was made against him 
by the police, and that other hotels which had been conducted 
in a disreputable manner were granted licenses; that the board 
had refused licenses to properly conducted barrooms and had 
granted licenses to disreputable places in the same neighbor- 
hood over strong protests; that, while the law provides for the 
transfer of licenses of deceased licensees by their personal rep- 
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resentatives, the board permitted the widew of a licensee to 
operate a barroom long after her husband's death, although the 
corporation counsel had given it as his opinion that the bar 
was being operated contrary to law, and that the board did not 
stop such violation until pressure was brought to bear upon 
them through one of the District Commissioners; that the pro- 
vision of the law requiring the interior of a barroom, when sell- 
ing is prohibited, to be exposed to full view from the street is 
almost wholly disregarded ; that plain violations of the provision 
of the law requiring 50 per cent of the frontage of a block to be 
used for business purposes before a license can be granted 
have been permitted by allowing saloon entrances to be changed 
from one side of a square to another without any change in the 
saloon itself, and in some cases by a mere change in the num- 
ber without changing even the entrance, and that in some 
cases, where it is plainly apparent that buildings of very unsub- 
stantial chardcter were constructed for the sole purpose of 
making business frontage in order to secure saloon license, the 
board has approved such action by granting the license; that in 
the case of the Hotel Thyson, which is located just across P 
Street from the Polk School, while it was apparent that addi- 
tional rooms were constructed in an attempt to technically 
comply with the law, the board, notwithstanding such plain 
purpose to evade the law, and notwithstanding the fact that it 
was just across the street from a public school, granted the 
license; and that the board, in the exercise of its discretion, 
granted licenses to at least four saloons within 403 and 436 
feet of the Polk School and the McKinley Manual Training 
School, attended by hundreds of boys and girls of the city. That 
in practically every case where the board issued a license under 
circumstances that constitute a violation or evasion of the true 
purpose and spirit of the law all phases of the situation were 
brought to its attention before the issuance of the licenses, and 
the special Senate investigating committee closed its report 
with this language: 


The committee believes, however, that a careful a 6 
review of the evidence before us as to the ‘conduct of. the bee rd in the 
administration of the excise law shows that it has d wien Ron 
e 


underlying p of the — that it has nullified its mos 
f 4 that and approved plain evasions and 


t it pas 
It 1 is the judgment of the committee that the 
cally every doubt as to law or fact in the 


inter of saloons. It shown no proper comprehension of its 
duties in the execution of a law framed in the interest. of morality and 
forthe fullest ex The poli nor the board in fostering — liquor fie 


e fullest extent permi 

the expense of both its cette its letter, is fraught with increasi 

—.— to the health, peace, and morals of the people of the District o 
‘olumbia. 


In view of the nature of this report the members of the board 
were expected to resign. They ought to have done so. They did 
not. They continued to act. No action looking to their removal 
was taken by the President of the United States, who alone 
could remove them. In his statement made before the sub- 
committee of the Senate opposing Gen. Smith’s confirmation 
Senator Sheppard said: 

I called the attention of the President to our r and inclosed him 
a copy of the summary and directed his attention to the ge ar 
That was before the term of Gen, Smith, the chairman of the Ex 
Board, had expired. 

On the ist day of July, 1915, the term of Robert G. Smith 
expired. It was believed then by the friends of law and tem- 
perance that the President would surely appoint some one else. 
Congress adjourned. During the recess it was given out that 
Gen. Smith had received a recess appointment, and on the 10th 
day of December, 1915, after Congress had met, the President of 
the United States sent his name to the Senate for confirmation 
as a member of the Excise Board. By this action the President 
declared the report of the Senate committee untrue, or he ap- 
proved the acts of Gen. Smith and the board in nullifying, evad- 
ing, perverting, and debauching the excise law of the District of 
Columbia. 

The friends of temperance, morality, and law observance were 
shocked at the unexpected action of the President. His action 
was inexplicable to them. Because of his high character and 
ideals and devotion to sobriety and regard for law observance his 
action can not be explained, except on the theory that in some 
way he had overlooked the facts brought out by the investiga- 
tion carried on by a committee of the United States Senate in 
the Capital of the country, of the acts of a board appointed by 
him to administer a law enacted for the special well-being of the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Saerparp] wrote him a letter 
asking him if he had seen the report. The President’s reply was: 

Your memorandum about the Excise Board I note with concern, 
because I have had the impression that the members of the board were 
confronted by a v dificult and almost impossible task. I have not 
had the time to read the report of the investigating committee, but I 


have seen a summary of it and am very much concerned what to do in 
the matter. 
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To this Senator Suerrarp replied: 


I appreciate the fact that there are such tremendous demands upon 
your time, but I am sure that if you could find the time to read the 
report of the investigating committee you will agree with its con- 
clusions as to the conduct of the Excise Board. (Hearings before the 
subcommittee, p. 35.) 

How concerned he was may be judged by his subsequent 
action, He did not withdraw Gen. Smith’s name, but left it to 
come to a vote in the Senate. On the 27th day of April, 1916, 
the Senate voted upon the question of Gen. Smith's confirma- 
tion. He was rejected. The Senate confirmed the report of 
its committee and put its seal of appreval upon that report and 
expressed its vondemnation of the nullification, evasion, and 
perversion of the law passed for the welfare of the sober, 
temperate, and moral-loving people of the District. 

On the 1st day of July, 1916, the term of oflice of Henry S. 
Baker expired. He was one of the original appointees to the 
excise board. From the beginning he approved and assisted in 
the perversion of the law by the board, and showed by his 
action an utter disregard for its provisions, and an abject sub- 
servience to the liquor interest. Notwithstanding the report 
of the Senate committee; notwithstanding the rejection of Gen. 
Smith by the Senate, of which the President of the United 
States was duly and officially notified, and notwithstanding the 
concern with which the President viewed the situation after the 
nomination of Gen. Smith, the President of the United States 
renominated Henry S. Baker as a member of the excise board, 
and sent his name to the Senate July 14, 1916. I do not know 
whether he had read the investigating committee’s report when 
he reappointed Mr. Baker. He said he had not read it when 
he reappointed Mr. Smith. When Mr. Smith was rejected I 
think he should have examined that report and testimeny most 
carefully. By his action he again denounced the report of the 
Senate committee as false, indicated again his approval of the 
nullification and perversion of the law passed in behalf of 
temperance, morality, and good government in the District of 
Columbia, and directly rebuked the Senate for its action in 
rejecting Gen. Smith. 

Mr. President, the excise law of the District of Columbia was 
not enacted in the interest of the liquor traflic. It was enacted 
to promote temperance, morality, and good citizenship. Cer- 
tain definite restrictions were placed by the law upon the 
power of the board to secure these purposes, and a wide 
discretion was left in it which was hoped, believed, and ex- 
pectel would be used in the interest of the people and not in 
the interest of the saloon. The board resolved every doubtful 
provision of the law in favor of the saloon; it has exercised 
its discretion always in favor of the saloon, and it has directly 
nullified, disregarded, and perverted the plain provisions of the 
law in the interest of the saloon. Robert G. Smith end Henry S. 
Baker have done all these things. They have been reappointed 
by the President of the United Stetes after their acts have 
been called to his attention. Why he has done so I shall not 
surmise. The Senate has rejected the reappointment of Robert 
G. Smith and thereby shown its condemnation of these acts and 
its respect for the law. What will it do now? If Henry Ñ. 
Baker is confirmed, the Senate should apologize to Gem. Smith 
and ask the President to withdraw Mr. Cummings’s name and 
again appoint Gen. Smith in order that the inexcusable and 
perverted administration of the excise law, which seems to 
meet with his approval, but which has been condemned by the 
Senate committee and the Senate itself, may be continued. 

Mr. President, in this connection I desire to call attention, 
merely as indicating some of the influences as to these appoint- 
ments, to the fact that the Secretary to the President sent to 
the subcommittee of the Senate which was investigating the 
nomination of Robert G. Smith, a list of the letters which he 
had received indorsing Mr. Smith. The first one on the list 
is from Gen. Dennis F. Collins, of the National Guard of New 
Jersey. I desire simply to print in connection with my remarks 
the first letter from Dennis F. Collins, of Elizabeth, N. J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL Guard New JERSEY, 
HEADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, 
Elizabeth, March 15, 1913. 
Hon. Joser P. TUMULTY, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Jon: It has come to my attention that the President has 
the appointment of a board of excise commissioners for the District, 
said board to consist of three persons at a salary of $2,400 per annum 


each, 

I take great pleasure in recommending to the President, through you, 
Gen. Robert G. Smith, a gentleman whom I have known for a long term 
of years and been closely associated with in the military service of New 
Jersey. Gen. Smith has been a resident of Washington for some years 
past and not actively engaged in any business and would, to my mind, 


make an ideal man for such a position. He is a loyal Democrat and a 
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stanch friend and just the character of man whom I know the President 
would desire and would be pleased to appoint to a position of such 


3 
nything that you can possibly do to advance his interest in this 
matter would be greatly appreciated. 

With kind personal regards to Mrs. Tumulty and the six litle Tu- 
multys, believe me, 


Very truly, yours, Dexxis F. COLLINS. 


Mr. JONES. As further identifying Dennis F. Collins, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that the City Directory of 
Elizabeth, N. J., for 1913, when the first letter was published, 
gives the only Dennis F. Collins there as: - 

Dennis F. Collins, president of the Peter Breidt City Brewery Co., 
604 Pearl; b. 414 S. Broad. 

The 1915 Directory makes the same statement. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. What purpose is there in 
dragging in the name of Gen. Dennis F. Collins? I can not 
understand that. It is, of course, to bring him into disrepute, 
if the Senator can do so. I will say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that I happen to know Gen. Dennis F. Collins very well, 
indeed. I have known him for thirty-odd years. He is a most 
dignified, reputable, cultured, and intelligent gentleman, stand- 
ing high in the city of Elizabeth, a city with a population of 
75,000 or 80,000 people, in New Jersey. He has recently been 
elected as the comptroller of that city and has held very many 
other offices of distinction and trust. He is the president of the 
Peter Breidt City Brewing Co. I know nothing particularly 
dishonorable in that fact. He has been honorable in all of his 
dealings; he stands high and reputably in the community; he 
is trusted and respected alike by all classes and conditions of 
men; he is a splendid citizen, an honorable and generous father, 
a good husband, and in every way stands well in the community. 
That he is the president of a brewing company does not neces- 
shrily reflect upon him. Matthew Vassar, who founded Vassar 
College at Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, that splendid college 
for the education of girls, was a brewer, and every dollar of 
the money that went into Vassar College and that to-day main- 
tains it came from the brewing industry. The brewing indus- 
try would not stand one hour if there was not a demand for its 
product. It is the ceaseless and endless demand of humanity 
for these things which prompts brewing. 

It is the opinion of some of the wisest and best advocates of 
temperance in our land that if light beers could be brought more 
into use there would be less of intoxication and less inebricty 
induced by the use of alcohol. 

I am not here, however, to discuss that question; but I do 
say that it is ungenerous and it is unfair to endeavor to drag 
this gentleman into disrepute because of the fact that he is the 
president of a brewing company. Knowing him, as I do, know- 
ing the repute and respect in which he is held in the community 
in which he has lived for thirty-odd years, I should be un- 
generous and untrue to myself if I did not resent it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not make any suggestion 
at all that it was to the discredit of Mr. Collins that he was 
the president of this brewing company. a 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Then what was the Senator 
doing it for? 

Mr. JONES. I simply wanted to show the fact; that is all. 
I did not intend to comment upon it or to say anything about it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But you did. Why did the 
Senator go so far as to look up the Elizabeth Directory in order 
to find out who Gen. Collins was? I could have told the Senator 
that without the trouble of getting the directory. 

Mr. JONES. I did so because in the letter from Mr. Tumulty 
he did not say what the business of Mr. Collins was, and I 
simply looked to see what his business was. He might have 
been the manager of a department store; I did not know. He 
might have been the president of a bank; I did not know. He 
might have been a day laborer; I did not know. I simply set out 
the fact as to what his business is, and I did not intend to 
comment upon it one way or the other. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I want to say right there 

Mr. JONES. Why the Senator should get so enthusiastic 
over the matter I do not know. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not enthusiastic. I feel 
sad for the Senator's line of thought. The Senator says he does 
not know whether Gen. Collins is the president of a bank. 

Mr. JONES. I said I did not know until I saw the directory. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I can say for the Senator's 
information that there are presidents of banks in the city of 
Elizabeth, N. J., and in the counties of Union and Essex that 
use considerable of his wares and products. 


| ; 
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Mr. JONES. That may be true. I have not questioned that. 
As I say, I have not said that this reflected upon him. The 
Senator from New Jersey seems to think that it does. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Nor do I think that it refiects 
upon him. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator seemed to object to my putting 
the fact in the Rxconp that his business, that of president of a 
brewing company, is a reflection upon Mr. Collins, That did 
not enter my mind at all. Why it entered the Senator’s mind 
I am not able to say. His suggestion is the only reflection that 
anyone has made on Gen. Collins. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I know what the purpose was. 

Mr. JONES. I wanted to get the facts; that was all. 

Mr. President, I have here a very short address delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Wood, of the city of Washington, with 


reference to the liquor question, which I ask to make a part of 


my remarks, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The address referred to is as follows: 
Tun WEAK BROTHER AND THE WINE QUESTION. 
[A sermon by the Rev. Charles Wood, D. D.] 


ood neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, 
N stumbleth or is offended or is 


“It is nor anything 
weak. 


made 


He 
uld 


of sinking the weak brother. 
erent valuation of a very mnpogular member 
from that to which we are usually accustom The weak 


brother seemingly so 
accept ang suggestion 
way; he in eres W 


of meat that had been offered to idols; 


ou are ea this i 
pme weak — — who sees you buy and eat it is convinced that you 
have gone over be Bagh pagans, and that really you are as much an 


idolator as an 
may have very little sense, but Paul thinks that 
ia eens brother may kind o ge sdom who for the weak brother's 
sake refuse to bay this meat, e gert shop without the stamp upon 1 
ng so e nex A 
9 cak brother if, no one has seemed to care much 


ever 
who, like 


Paul, get their -ideais 
things from Him. Christ ma therhood broad, deep, 


J mere matter of blood, but of ch 
Choose ‘Christ, 9 brethren as The feeling we 
might have for the stupid or defective son of an old friend—the care 


we would take not to do anything that would injure him—Christ wants 
us to exercise for all the sons and 

day that will be when every 
same carefulness respect 


man treats ev 
with which” he would treat his own 


gainst him, “ Why is he so weak, and why 

are you, because of his weakness, so strong? You 
are cause you had a Christian father and mother; the blood 
in your veins mag not be blue, but it is pure, good, old Puritan, pbn fre 
not, or Quaker blood. Your parents gave you a body emoria to 
or vice. They rocked you in an untainted cradle. ou were 

well born; none of your nerves were exposed; none of your teeth, when 


they seemed as 3 3 Then 
r vani and now they 

“Itis „ neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor anything where! 
thy brother stumbleth or is offended or is made weak.“ It would 
absurd to say that all those who were born weak have been k 
by the use of wine or alcohol or strong drink or “ booze “—call i 
mame you It would be equally absurd to say that all who were 
once Kong became weak through the use of intoxicating liquors. But 

one thing that has caused so much weakness wretched- 
ness for all sorts and conditions of men as alcohol? “If we could 
sweep intem would be hard Loos 


after he 
ise, 


za 


ishop Phil rooks, 
— other 


we ask such a question — tote “Whether there 


| carried on for 


We may say very severe 
but the mo- 
go 


Washington. 

The specialist whom we wish first to question about alcohol is the 
physiologist. We find that he has something to say about the use of 
wine in “ moderation ''—which some one has defined as the vanishing 
point between a bucket full and a thimble full.” Our ph slologist has 
studied the effect of doses betwen these extremes, an 2 has found 
that the injurious results are in direct proportion to the 
ployed. Perrin and Lallemand, two French chemists 
Were among the first to find that alcohol is 
system as an intruder, and every effort is made to expel it. 
such an effort can succeed the poison ees a partial paralysis of 
the nerves and muscles of the arteries. The arterial walls are ex- 

ded ; the blood flows, therefore, more rapidly to the heart, and the 
eart being compelled to keep the pace may beat itself out in half its 


allotted time. 
The brain is but one twenty-third the w t of the entire body, 
od pass thro 
emists— 


* it receives one-sixth of all the blo 

is as well known to cooks as ch 

it is turned into a leathery su ce. The brain supplied with 
rough and ragged corpuscles and a fluid much like leather in Its a 

ce shows the results immediately. Sha makes 0 

in their mouths 


dose of alcohol tha y 
than that of a child's thimble full.“ No boat’s crew, no 
football team, no track athlete, no brute paeen Oe batter the face 
of another brute, is given so much as a thimble full. The physiologist 
knows that total abstainers have the greatest chance of recovery from 
disease and wounds. Life insurance companies give abstainers pen 

e- 


rates. They are considered 23 per cent better s than the 
full drinkers. 

The sociologist is a specialist on a large scale. He studies socie 
as a whole; considers its wastes and burdens from the side o 
political econ Gladstone, though not a specialist, was almost as 


ogist as a statesman. No man can be a great states- 
man who is not something of a sociologist. Gladstone asserted in 
Parliament that the loss to England by the use of alcohol was greater 
than that “ by war, and famine combined.” 

Our own ex-Secre' startling statistics that have 
alcohol, He points out that 
he Panama Canal, we 
drink; that while our bill for educa- 
dren in the United States, from the time they enter 
the kindergarten till they graduate from the universities, is $750,000, 
000—this, our only a against barbarism—costs us only one- 


as much as we y nk; that our National Government alwa 

considered—especially by the pa in the o tion—as incredibly 
extravagant, expended last year a little less t one and a quarter 
billions of dollars—one-half the sum that was for ; that 


cos more than $50,000,000 
weeks by the amount paid 

Two billions and a half of dollars is said by Mr. Br 
Cleopatra's solution of pearl 
pe river of gold which is 


the war in — 5 


alcohol. 
be the sum of our annual drink bill. 
was a pauper’s beverage compared with 
poured annually down the American throa 
hilanthropist is a 


ir weakn 


p. post. The I 
laughed and pointed at him and a crowd soon gathered. A woman 
drove up in a anp dag aair carriage, with coachman and footman 

x, and as she „ 

en 


ma s such 
cries come every day, not enly from the lips of mothers and fathers, 
but of. wives and sisters; and not seldom, so it is said, from the lips 
of husbands and brothers. 

What is the world doing for the weak brother? No man knows 
ordinarily just who he is ar where he is. Who can tell of the thou- 
sands of duates from our educational institutions this year, which 
ears from now will be classified as weak or, stron 2 “De 

‘ou know t superb looking man tting opposi us?” said one 

e guests at a public banquet. “Oh, was the answer, “I 
know him, he is a very distin ter.” know 
the next question, “to 


But do you 
2220 oO 5 th Ji I do not pane him SALA enough 
“Ob, no,” was the 8 on ow 
i zaid his friend, and before the dinner 
0 


places. 

For the sake of just such weak brothers the strong have voluntarily 
surrendered their rights in 19 States of our Union. You could cross 
the continent, if you chose, on foot or in automobile, passing over our 
Long Bri in Arkan 


Oklahoma, 

of Wyoming, where ee get your feet or your wheels into the 

mire, you could push fo: through Idaho to n and up through 
te of und without having once seen a 

saloon, with the exception of those few hours spent in Wyoming. 
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Total abstinence is compulsory in our Army and Navy, In sugges 
and factories, It has been proven to be an industrial necessity. Noth- 
ing has yet been discove which has so increased efficiency as total 
abstinence. Russia was the first nation to see this, and its eyes might 
never have been opened except for the war. The use of vodka was 
prohibited during the first year of the war, and, by petition of the 
peasants, the time limit has deen removed by the Czar. The billion 
dollars lost in revenue were immediately repaid. Whatever may be the 
results of the war, Russia will win if she maintains prohibition. Ger- 
many has greatly restricted the use of beer, and gland sees that 
her greatest enemy thundering at her gates, threatening her civiliza- 
tion, Is not Germany but gin. g George has set the example of 
total abstinence. Alas, that the loudest protest against prohibition in 
Pagans has been from the prelates! 

ur Southern States, east of the Mississippi, are all dry nie 
Florida. The strong men of the South have done this for the sake 
of the weak brother, who is black. May we not do as much for our 
weak brother, though he is white? If the bill now before Congress 
passes—and it is said if Congress has a chance to vote on It it will 
ye for it—the District of Columbia will fall in line with the 19 dry 

ates, 

Two-thirds of the District is already under practical prohibition. 
A navy yard, a war coer an Army post, a church, a school, a group 
of homes, are quite sufficient to expel saloons as silently and irre- 
sistibly as nant expels darkness. Give the saloon all it asks and our 
churches and homes and schools will be wrecked as if a mine had ex- 
ploded beneath them. 

Prohibition is so practical that it is its own best advocate. States 
that have tried it recommend it to others that have not yet Introduced 
it. The richest State capita In our Union is not New York, but 
North Dakota. The Nate in which prosperity is most widely dift- 
fused is not Pennsylvania, but Kansas—both these States are dry. 
Colorado has lately made the venture of prohibition, encouraged by the 
experience of its neighbor, Kansas. Complete and irretrievable ruin 
was predicted, but the results have been quite the reverse. 
in the savin banks having increased, 
clothing in all the shops have doubled. Rents have been raised. e 
83 ty of Colorado was never so great as to-day. Only an infini- 

esimal minority would be willing to return to the licensed saloon. The 

inevitable results in the District of Columbia, supported on one hand 
by Virginia, and now, since last week, fortunately, on the other hand 
by Maryland, will be no less beneficial. 

But the principle of prohibition, so it is said, is undemocratic. A 
man who is not only a lifelong Democrat but who was a Democrat 
before he was born, through his father and grandfather, said the other 
day, Prohibition seems to me undemocratic. I have always been o 

sed to 3 laws of every sort. But if prohibition shall 
‘ound beneficial—and I am ween to believe it has already been 


the path lies; if when he battles with the waves, though he may have 
gone out in a leaky boat, against our protest, we find it altogether impos- 
sible to stand on the shore content with merely wringing our hands and 
crying for help, but are pulled into the waves by his desperate need— 
then we shall feel with Paul, that there are times when our own pleas- 
ure and profit must be sacrificed for the weak brother’s safety and for 
the salvation of his soul. 

Mr. JONES. Now, Mr. President, I think I will say a few 
words in reference to a nomination which has been made to 
the Senate, and I think I ean say them with propriety in the 
open session. A gentleman by the name of Cummings has 
been nominated to fill the place made vacant by the rejection 
of the nomination of Gen. Smith. I do not know anything 
about Mr. Cummings. I hope he is a high-class man. I had 
hoped, however, that in the filling of this board again we would 
secure men not fanatics, not men who would execute the law 
in a fanatical way, but men who would have due regard to the 
letter and the spirit of the excise law which they are to enforce. 
If Mr. Cummings is the kind of man whe will do that, then, all 
right; I am for his confirmation, The senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Surru] is very anxious for his confirmation, and 
I want to say, in order that his constituency may know it and 
that Mr. Cummings may know it, that the Senator from Mary- 
land is doing everything in his power to secure the confirmation 
of Mr. Cummings. He has even polled the committee and 
secured more than a majority of the committee indorsing his 
nomination. But, Mr. President, I want to say that matters 
have been brought to my attention which, if true, show that 
Mr. Cummings is absolutely and wholly unfit for the position, 
and if I can prevent his confirmation until these things are 
investigated I propose to do so. If they are investigated and 
nothing found to be in them, no one will more quickly respond 
to the request for his confirmation than will I. I simply wanted 
to say this in justice to the Senator from Maryland, who has a 
splendid letter in behalf of Mr. Cummings from the superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League at Baltimore, commending 
Mr. Cummings very highly, written to either him or Mr. Cum- 
mings. Whether the superintendent knows about the sugges- 
tions that have been made concerning Mr. Cummings, I do not 
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know. I will not say anything about what they are here and 
now, because it would not be proper. There may be absolutely 
nothing to them, and I hope this is the case; they may be 
unjust charges against Mr. Cummings; but, in justice to the 
Senate and in justice to the proper administration of the excise 
law, we should be given ample time to investigate these charges, 
and I propose to insist upon ample time for their investigation 
before he is confirmed. I hope there is nothing to the charges. 
I hope that the letter commending Mr. Cummings, from the 
superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of Baltimore, is en- 
tirely and fully justified. I trust that that will develop; but 
I do say that we ought to haye an abundance of time to see 
whether or not the charges are correct. We do not want any 
more appointees like the past and no continuance of the present 
1 administration of the excise law. That is all I 
have to say. 


APPENDIX. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTER TO INVESTIGATE THE CONDUCT OF 
THE EXCISE BOARD OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


We, the committee appointed by the President of the Senate to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the excise board in the administration of the 
excise law of the District of Columbia, respectfully report as follows: 

The resolution authorizing this committee was passed in the follow- 


ing terms: 
Senate resolution 522. 


“Resolved, That the special committee appointed by the President of 
the Senate to investigate the conduct of the excise hoard is hereby 
further authorized to investigate fully into the manner in which the 
excise law, so called, is being administered in the District of Columbia, 
and said committee is hereby authorized to send for persons and 
papers, to administer oaths, to compel the attendance of witnesses, to 
employ stenographers to report such h gs as may be had at a rate 
not to exceed $1 per printed page. The lars of such hearings shall 
be paid out of the contingent expenses of the Senate, upon vouchers to 
be approves by the chairman of the said special committee. The said 
committee is also authorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate.” 

We haye examined many witnesses and submit herewith a transcript 
of the evideace we have taken. 

We have also made personal investigations of various premises in 
controversy. 

1. We find that the present excise board was appointed to administer 
what is commonly known as the Jones-Works ex: liquor law of the 
District of Columbia, which became effective July 1, 1913, and that said 
board was originally Sag tere of Joseph C, Sheehy, ; Robert 
G. Smith, and Henry S. Baker. Mr. Sheehy resigned from the board 
early in 1914 end was succeeded as chairman by Mr. Robert G. Smith, 

Cetter T. Bride was appointed to the vacancy 


who re s ch an. 
thus occasioned and is now a member of the board, 

2. We find that the excise board in administering the excise law has 
adopted certain rules which in many instences change the substance 
and letter of the law. 

(a) The law as to hotels is as follows: 

„ Hereafter no license shall be issued to a hotel having less than 50 
bedrooms for guests, nor to any hotel the character of which, or the 
character of the proprietor or manager of which, is shown to be ob- 
jectionable to said board.” 

The rule adopted by the Loard in the administration of thts clause of 
the law is as follows: 

“Sec. 2. No license shall be issued to a hotel, as such, having less 
ttan 50 bedrooms for guests.” 

As the result of this unauthorized change of the law by the board, 
several hotels with less thun 50 bedrooms for guests have 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
hotels licenses under the name of restaurants. The fact remains, how- 
ever that they are licensed as hotels by the District Government, and 
ae . entitled to liquor licenses under the true spirit and purpose of 

e law. 

(b) The law provides: 

“That no license shall be granted for any saloon or barroom on any 
side of any square, block, or tract of land where less than 50 per cent 
of the foot frontage, not including saloons or hotels and clubs having 
barroom licenses under this section, is used for business purposes,” 

In this connection the board adopted the following rule: 

“ Sec. 6. Beginning November 1, 1914, no barroom license shall be 
granted on any side of a street where less than 50 per cent of the foot 
frontage between intersecting streets, excluding the part of buildings 
wherein barroom licenses are held, is used for business rp arn Pro- 
vi That this restriction shall not apply to hotels and clubs.” 

This proviso is not in the law and is wholly unauthorized. Under 
it, however, the board has licensed a number of hotels and clubs on 
sides of squares or blocks with less than 50 per cent of the foot front- 
age used for business purposes. 

Licenses for barrooms have been given to hotels or clubs where the 
hotel or club is the only business on the side of the square in which 
the same is located and where the district is wholly residential, 

(e) The law provides: 

“That no minor under the age of 18 years shall be allowed to enter 
or be permitted to remain in any place where intoxicating liquors are 
sold, other than a hotel, restaurant, or club.” 

The rule of the board on this subject is as follows: 

“Sec. 18. Minors under the age of 18 may enter a wholesale liquor 
store in a case where the licensee also sells merchandise other than in- 
toxicating liquors, and where the intoxicating liquors are carried in 
stock and sold in a section of the store set apart for that purpose by 
a railing: Provided, That no minor under the age of 18 shall be per- 
mitted to enter the place so set apart: And provided further, That no 
3 liquors shall be sold, given away, or in any way disposed 
of to a minor.’ 

This rule its minors to enter stores where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, contrary to the express provision and real intent of the law. 

(a) The law provides: 

“No licensee under this section skall sell, give away, or dispense 
any intoxicating liquors to any person between the hours of 1 o'clock 
a. m, and 7 o'clock a. m., nor on Sundays or Inauguration Day; and 
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between said hours, and on Sundays, and Inauguration Day every bar- 
oe or other place where intoxicating liquors are sold shall be kept 
osed,” 

The rule of the board is as follows: 

Sec. 18 (a). For the purpose of cleaning up and doing other neces- 
wee 4 work licensed prem may be entered or occupied by licensees and 
their regular employees between 6.45 o'clock a. m. and 7 o'clock a. m. 
except on Sundays and Inauguration Day, and between the hours ot 
10 o'clock a. m. and 12 o'clcck noon on Sundays and Inauguration Day: 
Provided, That neither said licensees nor their employees shall drink, 
sell, w away, or dispense any intoxicating liquors during the times 
mentioned. : 

Members of your committee saw a number of individuals in several 
saloons during the two-hour Sunday period permitted by the board for 
cleaning-up purposes, and in several saloons during this time saw men 
who were apparently baftenders, dressed as if for dispensing liquors, 
san o one saloon came two or three young men dressed in business 
clothes. 

(e) In section 20 (b) of the rules the board has added what is in 
effect a complete new section of the law, as follows: 

“Sec. 20 (b). Except in case of the death of a licensee any person 
or persons duly authorized by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia may, with the consent in of the excise board, conduct 
the business of a licensee for a period of not exceeding 60 days. In 
such cases posting of the licensed premises shall not required.” 

This gives express authority for receivers, trustees, and other repre- 
sentatives of licensees appointed by the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia to conduct the business of a licensee, for which no provi- 
sicn whatever is made in the excise law. 

8. The law places the maximum limit upon the number of bar- 
room licenses at 300, but it gives to the excise board the discretion 
to license any smaller number it may see fit to mit. The board 
has not exercised its discretion for a smaller number. The testimony 
shows that it is the intention of the board to k the number at 
300, thereby adopting the construction most favorable to the saloons. 

4. The law provides: 

H os shall any barroom licensee establish more than one bar under 

s license.” 

This provision has been violated in two instances by pormi nag 
the operation of double bars under a single license—one at the corner 
of Fourteenth Street and Rhode Island Avenue and another at the 
corner of Fourteenth and U Streets. 

By the operation of a double bar we mean that in each case the 
bar was extended into two separate rooms by making about a 10-foot 
opening between the rooms and running the bar through the opening 
and on both sides of the aean separating the rooms, 

5. The law also provides : 

Nor provide or permit to be used more than one entrance to said 
barroom from the street * * * unless the excise board shall es- 
ly permit an extra entrance.” 


This provision clearly means that no more than one entrance 
shall be provided unless some condition or reason warrants 
it; and naturally the board would be e ed to grant but few 
such permits. According to the report of the board, out of 39 appli- 
cations for extra entrances 38 were granted and only 1 refused. 

6. The iaw also provides that: 

“No saloon, barroom, or wholesale liquor business shall be licensed 
west of the western line of the fire limits as now established.” 

Between the time of the passage of the law and the time it was to 
go into effect the Commissioners of the District of Columbia so 
changed the fire limits as to bring two saloons from prohibited terri- 
tory into license ermit and the territory chan was 50 s. 
as to raise the unavoidable presumption that it was made for the 

purpose of keeping the saloons within the license limits. 

Protests were fil with the board against the granting of the 
licenses to the saloons thus brought within license limits, and the 
conditions were fully disclosed, Ithough it had the discretion to 
refuse these licenses, even though the location might be outside the pro- 
hibited zone, and although a plain attempt had been made to nullify the 
positive provision of the law, the board granted the licenses, 

7. The iaw provides: 

“Not more than three saloons or barrooms, other than in hotels or 
taken shail be permitted upon one side of a street between intersecting 

Contrary to this provision of the law, four saloons are now per- 
mitted to operate cn E Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth 

treets NW., one of the principal business sections of the ye The 
saloon on the corner of Fourteenth and E Streets, copes the New 
Willard Hotel, which is owned by Miller Bros., had n refused a 
license while {ts entrance was on E Street use there were three 
other saloons located on that side of the block. License was then 
applied for by Miller Bros. as fronting on Fourteenth Street, and the 

cense was granted. Immediatel e window fronting on Four- 
teenth Street was broken out, made into a door, the entrance on B 
Street was closed, and the board licensed the saloon, although its 
location was exactly where it was before. 
. The law provides: 

“No saloon, darroom, or other apaa where intoxicating liquor is 
sold at retail shall be licensed, allowed, or maintained within 300 
ied for residence or of 


laces commonly 
e unanimous vote of all 


ree members of 


The plain purpose of this provision was to remove barroms a rea- 
sonable distance, at least, from these places and protect to that extent 
the poor people living in them from the baneful influences of saloons, 
The board has aparently disregarded this purpose. It has granted 
licenses in practically every instance where applied for within 300 feer 
of these peos and there are instances where there are three or four 
or more barrooms located within 300 feet of a single alley. 

9. The law provides: 

No saloon, barroom, or other place wherein intoxicating liquor is 
sold at retail or wholesale, other than hotels and clubs, shall be 
licensed, allowed, or maintained within 400 feet of any public school- 
house or a now located or established college or university or within 
400 feet of any now established house of religious worship, measured 
between the nearest entrances to each by the shortest course of travel 
between such places of business and such public schoolhouse, college, 
or university, or established house of religious worship.” 

The board has construed the language “measured between the 
nearest entrances to each by the shortest course of travel” to mean 
a square-cornered or right-angled measurement; that is, having in 
many instances, where saloons are located within 400 feet of schools 
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or places of religious worship b; 
pedestrians would naturaly and conveniently take, resorted to the 
square-cornered measurement, thereby permitting the saloon to op- 
erate. However. in several instances, even by the square-cornered 
measurement, the saloons are located within the prohibited dis- 
tance, particularly Graff's saloon, No. 222 Seventh Street SE., where 
1 measurement, even around a parking which he 
himself constructed evidently for the purpose of making the distance 
farther, the saloon is still within 400 feet of the Eastern High School. 

Also at Schriner's place, 730 Fourteenth Street NW., which by 

juare-cornered or other measurements is located within 400 feet 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church. In one instance, at 
Mergner’s place, No. 415 East Capitol Street, an iron fence was 
perp to be constructed across a sidewalk close to the building 
n order to throw the measurement and course of travel around the 
parking to make the distance more than 400 feet from a public 
school at No. 25 Fifth Street SE. 

Several other barrooms have been pasted licenses within 400 feet of 
public schoolhouses, churches, and colle; 

We submit herewith plats (see p. 3! 
District surveyor, giving the measurements at the above and other 
and showing the distances between saloons and churches, 
ouses, and colleges by the shortest course of travel to be in 
many instances less than 400 feet. 

10. In this connection attention is called to the fact that wherever 
a building is not used exclusively for religious or school purposes the 
board contends that it is not a house of religious worship or a school 
or college within the meaning of the excise law. It has, therefore, in 
several instances permitted saloons tọ be operated within 400 feet of 
buildings where large schools are conducted, or where large congre- 
gations carry on religious 5 

11. We d t attention to that clause of the law which uires 
that no license shall be granted any hotel the character of which, or 
the character of the propietar or manager of which, is shown to said 
board to be objectionable, 

The most notable instance of a violation of this clause is as follows: 
The proprietor of the Grand Hotel, which occupies Government 
premises, was granted a license notwithstanding he had been con- 
victed of dispensin liquor to a minor girl, and his license formerly 
canceled, and notwithstanding it was shown he had or a cor- 

ration which he controlled and in the name of which he was apply- 

g for a license, and that a strong report was made nst him by 
the police. At the aea conducted by the board on the question 
of giving him a renewal of license in October, 1914, the police report 


was as follows: 

“The ma: r, Edward L. Gardiner, conducts a garden in the base- 
ment of this hotel, where they have music and nging. Dancing is 
allowed on a platform set aside for that purpose. This is a resort for 
street walkers and women of questionable character, and the result 
is a 5 lace for men and women. In my opinion these condi- 
ene 3 0 fectionable, in connection with a bar, and should be 

ated.” 

. report was signed by J. L. Sprinkle, acting captain first 
precinct. 

This testimony was corroborated by Sergt. Catts, of the vice squad 
of the District lice, both at the hearings before the excise board 
on the question of renewing Gardiner’s license and before our committee. 

It also developed in the testimony before our committee that cases 
are now pending a st the proprietor of this hotel, Gardiner, for 
selling liquor to a minor. 

The testimony before this committee also shows that other hotels 
were granted licenses which had been conducted in a disreputable 
manner. 

12. The excise board has refused licenses to properly conducted 
barrooms and has granted them to disreputable places in the same 
neighborhood, over 5 rotests. A saloon on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue ha n carried on for many years by Mr. 
Hurdle. No complaint had been made against him. He was refused 
a license, or transfer of a license, and across the street, the Philadel- 
hia House, which was clearly shown by the testimony before us to 

a most disgraceful and disreputable resort, was granted a license. 
The testimony showed that the Philadelphia House is a place of resort 
for colored prostitutes and for men and women of questionable 
character, 

13. The law also provides: 

“ That the personal representative of any deceased licensee may within 
80 days after the death of such licensee transfer said license in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this law touching transfers of licenses.” 

In violation of this provision the board permitted Mrs. Gordon to 
operate the bar of her husband long after his death, although the 
attention of the board was called to the violation of the law, and they 
did not act to prevent such violation until pressure was brought upon 
them through one of the District Commissioners, and although the 
corporation counsel had rendered an opinion that the bar was being 
operated contrary to the law. 

14. The law provides: : 

“That the interior of every barroom shall at all times when selling 
is prohibited be exposed to full view from the street, without obstruc- 
tion by screens, blinds, curtains, stained glass, bottles, boxes, signs, or 
other material, except in the case of clubs licensed under this section 
and hotels having only an interior barroom, which shall be exposed to 
full view from the corridors or passageways leading to the entrance or 
entrances to such barroom.” 

The committee found on a tour of personal observation that but 
little attention is paid to this provision of the law. Glass doors and 
windows are stained and are obstructed by curtains, partitions are 
frequently erected across the barroom a short distance from the en- 
trance, and the only compliance with this provision of the law in most 
eases was the drawing aside for just a short distance of one curtain. 

15. The law provides: 

“Par. 3. That the said board shall appoint a clerk at a salary of 
11.803 per annum, and an inspector with police powers at a salary of 

1,500 per annum. Said inspector shall make inspections as may be 
required by this section, under the orders of the board, and make full 
report of such inspections to the board. He shall wear a badge indicat- 
ing that he 1s such inspector of the excise board.” 

nstead of appoin 
plated by the 


the shortest course of travel which 


3) made at our request by the 


as contem- 


ng an inspector and requiring him 
iders, the board ap- 


w, to inspect places of license ho 


pointed a stenographer under the name of inspector, who does the 
stenographic work of the board and makes a stenographic record of 
receedings before the board, and his principal time is occupied 
clerical work. He in ed only 130 paces 
tions whate 


the 
1914, and has made no 


rior to November 14, 


ver since that time. This 
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instructi: 
inspections had been giyen him by the board, but that he has 
e simply a clerk or stenographer 


official testified before our committee that no orders or 
regurdin 

A m 

Licenses have been 8 for barrooms on the sides of a square 
or block where there no other substantial business, and in many 
cases where it is evident that there is not 50 per cent of the frontage 
used for business purposes. Plain violations of this provision have 
been permitted by allowing the saloon entrances te be from 
one side of the square to another side of the square without any change 
in the saloon itself or its location. 


ons 


urposes in order to grant 
0 
i the a 


gainst the 
saloons by refusing licenses to saloons which may be located only a 
few feet ond the 400-foot limit. The actual distance between the 
Polk School and the McKinley Manual Training School is 838.5 
feet. Just across P Street from the Polk School is the saloon located 
in the Hotel he case of this hotel it is a t that 

ted in an attempt to 8 47 with the 
law, and the board granted a license notwithstanding fact that 
it was just across the street from a publie school. The Hotel Thyson 
bar fronts on Seventh Street, and can not be distinguished from an 
ordinary separate bar. 

Farther along the block, on the same side of the street with the 
saloon, only 402.6 feet from the entrance 
south door of the McKinley 
Immedin ‘ely oppost» Murray’s, on the other 

jer ooms. 


Manual Training School. 
* nth n other words, 


side of Seventh Street, are two 2 
within approximately 4 feet of these la schools are four saloons. 
This is a clear case of the exercise of a discretion in the interests of 
the saloons and against the schools. The same condition prevails in a 
number of cases as to churches. 

17. It should be stated that in practically all instances where the 
has issued licenses to saloons under circumstances that con- 


18. The committee finds no evidence of corruption or venality on 
the of any member of the board, and believes that each member 
should be exonerated from any charge or imputation of this char- 
The committee believes, however, that a careful and dispas- 

the conduct of the 


benefic features; an it enco pp: 
plain evasions and perversions of the law. It is the judgment of 
the committee that the board has resolved p every doubt 
as to law or fact in the interest of the saloons. shown no 


good government. licy of 
the board in fostering the liquor trafie to the fullest t per- 
mitted by the law, and in many instances at the expense of both its 
spirit and its inn Ph fraught Be a E pranan PoE nET ENE the health, 
l at tae AES ‘sh the District of Columbia, 


Dated at the city o ‘ashington, in 
March 4, 1915. Mo —— 4 
Wu. H. THOMPSON, 
Wm. P. DILLINGHAM., 
W. L. JONES. 
— 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HUGHES. 


Because of a death in my family I was unable to be 
hearings of the committee at which the 3 was There- 
fore I feel that in justice to the excise board e members of which 
I believe to be upright, honorable men, I shouid not give my approval 

e maj . 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, in reference to the 
Senator’s remarks about Mr. Cummings, I wish to say that, so 
far as my personal knowledge of the gentleman is concerned, I 
believe he will carry out in good faith the letter and the spirit 
of the excise law. I believe he is recognized as a man of strong 
intelligence, and I believe that he recognizes that that is the 
proper way to conduct the affairs of the office, and that he will 
carry out the purposes and intent of the law. 

The letter in regard to Mr. Cummings, referred to by the 
Senator from Washington in his remarks, is a very strong one 
from Superintendent Hare. I think that Mr. Hare has had an 
opportunity to know this man probably as well as anybody else 
connected with the Anti-Saloon League. I shall not present the 
letter now, but it is a letter of the strongest character, by a man 
from the same State as Mr. Cummings, a man who has had every 
opportunity to know what Mr. Cummings has done in the past in 
regard to such matters, 

So far as time is concerned, it has been nearly three weeks 
now since this nomination was sent to the Senate, and I have 
heard of no objection to Mr. Cummings from any source in any 
particular. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I want merely to observe 
that the same reasons which prompted the Senate to reject the 
nomination of Gen. Smith apply with equal force to the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Baker. His conduct in the administration of the 
Excise Board was exactly the same as that of Gen. Smith. The 
Senate can not confirm Mr. Baker and at the same time adhere 
to its action in rejecting Gen. Smith, without stultifying itself. 


proome: at the 


If it should confirm Mr. Baker, then it ought, as the Senator 
from Washington has said, apologize to Gen. Smith and ask for 
his reinstatement, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say, Mr. President, that I 
was not speaking with regard to Mr. Baker. My remarks were 
in regard to a citizen of my own State. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I understand that perfectly, and I spoke 
not in answer to the Senator from Maryland, but merely to con- 
firm the remarks of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
in relation to Gen. Smith and Mr. Baker, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, in view of the 
statement of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] con- 
cerning Mr. Cummings, who is a citizen of my State, knowing 
him as I do and believing that he will carry out the provisions 
of the excise law, I felt that it was my duty to defend him and 
to call attention to the letter to which I have referred, showing 
that he has been backed by the Anti-Saloon League superintend- 
ent of the State of Maryland. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move that the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill be laid aside and that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 10384, being the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator had better not 
make that motion. The chairman of the committee has that 
matter in charge, and I understand will ask that the District of 
Qolumbia biil be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. What is the motion of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To temporarily lay aside the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that that properly is the function of the 
Senator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. For what purpose does the Senator 
ask that the District bill be laid aside? 

5 POINDEXTER. I did not catch the observation of the 
air, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair observed that it 
was more properly the function of the Senator in charge of the 
bill to request that it be temporarily laid aside, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly, if the chairman of the 
committee is disposed to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands he is. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. For what purpose does the Senator 
from Washington make the request? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, For the purpose of moving the consid- 
eration of other business, namely, the consideration of the immi- 
gration bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a great many Senators are 
absent to-day who desired to be present when the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill was 
had, and I will ask the Senator in charge of the bill to lay it 
aside for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the Senator from 
2 asked the privilege this morning of taking up another 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Washington that it had been pretty well arranged among a 
number of us to give an opportunity for the consideration of the 
vocational education bill this afternoon, which is Senate bill 
703. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] has already dis- 
cussed it, and I believe if we are allowed to take it up at this time 
we can dispuse of it in a little over an hour. Probably we have 
not a quorum present. The suggestion of the Senator from 
Washington undoubtedly would result in the call for a quorum, 
and I think we will have an opportunity to pass the vocational- 
education bill, in which nearly every Senator is interested. 

Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the Gommittee on the 
District of Columbia to consent that the District appropriation 
bill be temporarily laid aside in order that we take up Senate 
bill 703. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The trouble is that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] has obtained the floor. The 
Chair desires to assure the Senator from Washington that, so 
far as such matters can be understood, the Chair thinks it was 
understood that at the conclusion of the speech of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Joxres] the Senator from Maryland would 
move to lay aside the District appropriation bill, and, as the 
vocational education bill would probably not necessitate a roll 
call, the Senator from Georgia had intended to ask for the con- 
sideration of that mensure by the Senate; but the Senator from 
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Washington has obtained the floor, and, of course, is entitled to 
proceed. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA, I trust the Senator from Washington will let 
us take up the vocational education bill. We all know how dili- 
gently the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] has worked to 
get that bill through, and I do not believe there is any op- 
position to it in the Senate, Furthermore, I do not believe that 
it will take to exceed an hour to pass it, and I therefore ask 
the Senator from Washington to yield to the request of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is true that when 
you [Mr, Crarr in the chair] were not in the chair I obtained 
the floor this morning, and was on the point of making the 
motion when I yielded to the Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jones], who desired to proceed with his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
when he took the chair it was understood, so far as such a 
matter could be understood, that at the conclusion of the speech 
of the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] a request 
would be made to lay aside the pending bill, and then the Sen- 
ator from Georgia expected to be recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that the 
Senator from Georgia this morning got up on the floor and made 
a request concerning the vocational education bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I had the floor and would have pro- 
ceeded this morning, but yielded because the Senator from 
Washington wanted to speak before the District appropriation 
bill was laid aside. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I appreciate that en- 
tirely, and do not want, of course, to interfere unnecessarily 
with any arrangement that has been made. Of course every- 
one is familiar with the importance of the immigration bill, the 
publie interest that there is in it, and also familiar with the 
difficulty that there is of getting the matter presented to the 
Senate for a vote. That is all I want. If the Senate desires to 
vote it down, it will not take very long to do that; and if it 
votes the other way, it equally would not take very long. I 
am satisfied that it will lead to no debate. Every Senator has 
long ago come to a conclusion as to how he will vote on the 
immigration bill, and it can be disposed of in a very short time. 
I insist upon my motion. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I should feel, if I had any say in the 
matter, that it would be my duty to yield to the taking up of 
the bill suggested by the Senator from Georgia, as he had pre- 
viously referred to it this morning. However, it is a matter 
for the Senate, and I am willing to abide by its determination. 

Mr. JONES. That is a matter for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I stated that, and appreciate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The status of the matter is 
this: The Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] rose and 
was recognized, There was no haste or anything of that sort in 
connection with the proceeding, and he has the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon my motion, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I have not agreed 
as yet to let go by default or to lay aside temporarily the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hollis Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Hughes Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Chilton Husting Nelson Smith, 8. C. 
Clapp James Overman Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, S. Dak. Page gga 
Curtis ones Phelan Thomas 
Fletcher Kenyon Poindexter Tillman 
Gallinger Kern Pomerene Vardaman 
Gronna Lee, Md Sheppard 

Hardwick Lewis Sherman 

Hitchcock M Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. THOMAS. I again announce the necessary absence from 
the city of my colleague [Mr. SHAFROTH]. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WarsH] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators haye an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees, 


The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
BROUSSARD, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. La FOLLETTE, Mr. LANE, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. RoBINsox, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. UNDER- 
woop, and Mr. WittiamMs answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Washington that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 10384, an act 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of 
aliens in, the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I hope that mo- 
tion will not prevail. We have up this bill, which has been here 
for several days, and I am unwilling to lay it aside. I hope the 
Senators will keep the bill before the Senate until it is passed. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, is that motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair assumes that it is; 
yes. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to say just a word or two. 

* Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I want to say that I have never 
yet consented that this bill be laid aside, and it has been con- 
tinuously before the Senate all the morning. 

Mr. STONE. But the motion now is to take up another bill, 
and if it is agreed to it would displace the District bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It would. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I shall not keep the Senate more 
than a few minutes. 

I had something to say a bit ago about the waste of time, about 
making political speeches and endeavoring to promote political 
ends here, and that it all resulted in a mere waste of the time 
of the Senate without promoting any end Senators engaging in 
such things seemed to think they might promote. I will not re- 
peat what I said then, although there are twice as many Sena- 
tors present now as were present when I made that speech a half 
an hour ago. 

I want to say this, Mr. President, in addition to what I said 
then, and as an addendum, for I forgot to say it then: I have 
had my heart, or stomach, or mentality [laughter], or some 
part of me, or all of me, full to overflowing with political 
speeches that I have been anxious to unload. Personally, I 
have been impressed with the perhaps vain notion that these 
speeches have merit in them, and might be of some value to 
the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, in my time here I have thrown aside a number 
of speeches. 

Mr. OVERMAN (in his seat). Good! 

Mr. STONE, It was good, Senator. If I had not, on reflec- 
tion, thought it was good, I would not have thrown them aside. 
I have thrown into the wastebasket speeches that I have 
labored upon in preparing. I have some speeches in my 
stomach now, or in my heart, or in my mind—I am uncertain 
just where they are—that it is hard for me to suppress. I 
should like to come over here on the Republican side and shake 
my clenched fist into your faces and tell you some things you 
ought to be told. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Come on. 

Mr. STONE. No; I am not coming; but I would like to. 

Mr. NELSON. Lay on, Macduff!” [Laughter.] 

Mr. STONE. No; I will not say “Lay on,” for I know my 
friend from Minnesota would retort— 

Damn'd be him that first cries, Hold, enough!“ 


[Laughter. ] 

And that is the trouble about this situation. Such things lead 
on and on to endless struggle. We do not get anywhere. 

Mr. President, if I believed that the speeches that I have 
incubating would be taken up by these men up there in the 
press gallery and exploited before the millions of men and 
women who read their papers, I doubt if there is any power in 
the Senate or outside that could keep me from delivering them. 
I would sure make them. But, as it is, I know what would 
happen if I made them. If these newsmen said anything about 
them at all, they would have the good judgment, the discrimi- 
nating taste, to confine their observations to a space about as 
long as my index finger. That is true of all of us, and we all 
know it. Then, what are you making these speeches for? These 
men there in the press gallery are not going to scatter your 
utterances broadcast, and nobody else is going to do it. That is 


the common experience of statesmen here, and therefore I ask 
what are you killing all this time for, talking only to empty 
benches and to a few good men and women in the gallery who 
are visiting the Capital and who drop in here to look upon the 
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Senate and go away—with what sort of an impression I do not 
know? We are killing time, Mr. President; valuable time. The 
Senator from Washington is now bringing up a question he 
knows he is bringing up purely for political reasons—the immi- 


gration bill. Well, he can make speeches, and good ones, too— 
strong, intelligent, and foreeful speeches—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS (in his seat). And long. 

Mr. STONE. And long, my friend says. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (in his seat). And loud, 

Mr. STONE. And loud, another Senator says. 

SEVERAL Senators. And good. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; he does all that; and he will kill one, two, 
three, four hours of the time of the Senate in the making. I 
ask the representatives of the press gallery to mark this, and 
will you please record it? Before the Senator has spoken 10 
minutes, ordinarily, there will not be over a half dozen Members 
of the Senate present. Will you newsmen say that? 

Senators will disappear, not because they do not appreciate 
the Senator, but because they understand his purpose and are 
not interested. Perhaps I ought not to have said that, because 
some of my Republican friends may stay against their will, as 
a sort of forced compliment, and I would now myself like to 
stay after having said this, as a compliment, only I have an 
engagement that will necessarily take me away. Mr. President, 
the Democratic Party is in the majority here, and it must as- 
sume responsibility. The Democratic Party is not going to agree 
to the motion of the Senator, and he knows it, to take up the 
immigration bill at this time and displace the District appropria- 
tion bill. What, then, does he make the motion for? Evidently 
he thinks he is making some sort of politics to be used out in 
Washington, or that somebody else can use somewhere else. 
He can say, Here is the Record, my fellow citizens. Here is 
a motion I made, and the Democratic Party in the Senate voted 
it down. What do you think of that?” And he will roar out 
there like he roars here [laughter], as eloquently, as forcibly, 
as engagingly, and as beguilingly as he does here. 

Mr. President, we know this is pure, simple, undiluted poli- 
tics, and every man of us knows we are wasting time. For one 
I would like to get along with the business of the Senate. If 
the Senator from Washington would just make his motion and 
let us vote on it without that long speech he is fixing to make, 
and thus dispose of this matter—if we could do that and go on, 
the Senator would still have the benefit of his politics. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will agree to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. On that assurance, I quit. Let us vote. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I think it 
is my duty as chairman of the committee just to state to the 
Senate that I have not lost my zeal for this bill or my interest 
in it, nor do I think any of my colleagues on this side or on 
that side have; and I want to assure them, so far as I am con- 
cerned as chairman of the committee, that whatever can be done 
to facilitate the passage of this bill I Shall certainly do. Of 

_ course, I reserve to myself the right, at the proper time and at 
the proper place, being charged with this duty as chairman in 
a way, to give the Senate an opportunity to say whether or 
not they are going to pass this bill; and I think I might go 
further and say they will have that opportunity at this session. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator. from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
felt that we would have an opportunity to vote on the bill at 
this session? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, Mr. President, if I could be reason- 
ably certain of that matter it would control my action in regard 
to another matter. I know that the Senator believes in the bill, 
and would like to see it passed; and if the Senator feels rea- 
sonably assured that we will be given an opportunity, it will 
certainly have much to do with my course with regard to 
another procedure. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In reply to the Senator, I 
will state that so far as.the Senator who has charge of the bill 
from the standpoint of committee work is concerned, he will 
use every means within his power to give the Senator from 
Idaho that opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
PorndEXxTER] moves that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 10384, to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
i 5 en of Maryland. I move that the motion be laid on 
the table. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas | 


and nays. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The motion is to displace the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill and to take up the 
immigration bill . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 10384. The Senator from Maryland moves to lay the motion 
on the table. On that the Senator from Washington requests 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I haye a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL}. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuat- 
INS] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH], 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
O'Gorman] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called), I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrra] to the 
a Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when has name was called). I have a standing 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. For 
the present, at least, I withhold my vote, as I do not see that 
Senator in the Chamber. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gort] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I desire to 
inquire whether or not the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanxprnc] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I desire to 
inquire whether or not the junior Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Brapy] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a pair with that Senator. 
unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general paid with that Senator. 
In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand that a transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gorr] was made before my transfer to that Senator. I therefore 
make the transfer to my colleague [Mr. SHarrory] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I will state that I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. I was told that I could trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], 
which I now do, and let my vote stand, 

Mr. LIPPITT. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MCLEAN (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myrrs]. 
In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to ask if the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WERSI has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I have a general pair with that Senator, and in 


Being 


‘his absence withhold my vote. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware IMr. SAvuispury] ; 
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The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] ; and 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
understand that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
has not voted. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and 
permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). In voting 
“yea” I transferred, or undertook to transfer, my pair with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Saar] to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers]. T learned since voting that the Senator from 
Montana is paired, and therefore I could not transfer to him. 
I have been unable to get a transfer, and hence I am obliged to 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—35. 


Bankhead Johnson, 8. Dak. Pittman Smith, Md. 
Broussard Kern Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Bryan tone Ransdell Swanson 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Robinson Taggart 
Hardwick Lewis Sheppard Thomas 
Hitchcock Martin, Va Shields Thompson 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons Tillman 
Hughes Newlands Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Husting Phelan Smith, Ga. 
NAYS—17. 
Borah Gronna Nelson ‘Townsend 
curp Jones Norris Works 
Kenyon 8 
Sillingham La Follette Poindexter 
Gallinger Lippitt Sherman 
NOT VOTING—43. 
Ashurst Cummins McLean Smoot 
Beckham du Pont Mxers Sterling 
Brady Fall O'Gorman Stone 
Brandegee Got Oliver Sutherland 
Catron Gore Overman Underwood 
Chamberlain Harding Owen Vardaman 
Chilton James Penrose Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. J obnson, Me. Reed Waish 
> eas Ark. Len. Tenn. Sa ulsbury Warren 
Co Lod, Shafroth Weeks 
98 McCumber Smith, Mich. 


So Mr. Pol Nxbkxrxn's motion was laid on the table. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I had hoped at this 
time that we might be given an hour in which, with the aid 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace], we would be able to 
complete our presentation of Senate bill 703, providing for 
national aid to vocational education, and to bring that bill to a 
vote. 

We have given a great deal of time at this session to prepa- 
ration for war. We might well give some preparation for peace 
and to the better preparation of our girls and boys for the 
struggles of life, for its joys and its trials. We well might 
present the fact that even in case of war more men and women 
would be required at home to prepare the instruments of war 
and to prepare the food and clothing for the soldier than those 
who would be required to be in the front. They should be pre- 
pared for their duties in war and in peace. 

ORIGIN OF THE BILL, 


The bill which we have presented to the Senate is largely 
the work of a Commission on National Aid to Vocational Edu- 
cation which was created by act of Congress approved January 
20, 1914. 

Pursuant to this act the President appointed, in addition to 
Senator Pace and myself, Representatives Hucnes, of Georgia, 
and Fess, of Ohio; John A. Lapp, director Indiana Bureau of 
Legislative Information, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary of Indiana 
Commission on Industrial Agricultural Education, 1912; Miss 
Florence M. Marshall, director Manhattan Trade School, New 
York City, member of Massachusetts Factory Inspection Com- 
mission, 1910; Miss Agnes Nestor, president International Glove 
Workers’ Union, Chieago, III., member committee on industrial 
edueation, American Federation of Labor; Charles A. Prosser, 
secretary National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, New York City; and Charles H. Winslow, special agent, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C., member of Mas- 
sachusetts Commissio:. on Industrial Education, 1906-1909. 

The work of the commission, consisting of the bill, the report, 
and the testimony, will be found in two volumes, printed as 
House documents of the Sixty-third Congress, second session. 

The plan of the bill is through capable leadership and some 
contribution to promote vocational instruction throughout the 
States. It in no sense is contemplated that the final responsi- 
bility for the work shall be removed from State authorities. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

The appropriations are divided into four heads: 

First. For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors 
of agriculture. 

Second. For the salaries of teachers of trade and industrial 
subjects. 

Third. For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and 
industrial, and home economic subjects. 

Fourth. For the work of the Federal board for vocational 
education. The funds are to be used by the Federal board for 
vocational education to administer the grants to the States 
and to furnish information and give stimulus to vocational edu- 
cation. 

The appropriation carried by the bill for the salaries of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and directors of agriculture is, for the first 
year, $500,000, to be increased $250,000 each year until the total 
reaches $2,000,000 ; then to be increased $500,000 each year for two 
years until the appropriation reaches $3,000,000, which will be 
in 1924 and 1925, and annually thereafter the sum of $3,000,000. 

The appropriation for the salaries of teachers of trade and in- 
dustrial subjects is the same as that for agriculture. 

The appropriation for the training of teachers of agricultural, 
trade and industrial, and home economic subjects is to be, for 
the first year, $500,000 and to increase $200,000 each year until 
it reaches $1,000,000, and annually thereafter to be $1,000,000, 

For the work of the Federal board for vocational education 
the appropriation is made $200,000. 

The bill provides that the allotment to any State for the pur- 
pose of cooperating with the State lu paying the salaries of teach- 
ers of agricultural subjects or of trade and industrial subjects 
shall not be less than a minimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year 
prior to June 80, 1923, nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal year 
thereafter. 

It provides that for the purpose of cooperating with the States 
in preparing teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects, trades and industrial, and home economic subjects the 
allotment of funds to any State shall not be less than a mini- 
mum of $5,000 for any fiscal year prior to the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, nor less than $10,000 for any fiscal year there- 
after. It carries a supplemental appropriation for these 
amounts, 

The fund appropriated for salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agriculture is to be prorated to the States ac- 
cording to rural population. 

The fund appropriated toward the salaries of teachers of 
trade and industrial subjects is to be prorated among the 
States according to urban population. 

The fund appropriated for the training of teachers is to be 
prorated according to population. 

The States, through their legislative authorities, must for- 
mally accept the conditions of this act. The States must re- 
spectively create or designate State boards with whom the na- 
tional board will deal. 

The State boards are to formulate plans for the administra- 
tion of the grants in conformity with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral statute. These plans, however, are to be submitted to the 
Federal board for approval. j 

For each dollar paid from the Federal grant allotted to any 
State, the State or local community, or both, shall spend an 
equal amount for the same purpose, and shall in addition meet 
all costs of plant, equipment, or maintenance, including the 
salaries of teachers necessary to complete well-rounded courses 
of instruction. 

The bill limits the schools which are to receive aid in part 
from the National Government to schools supported and con- 
trolled by the public. 

The education given in the schools is to be of less than col- 
lege grade. They must be designed to prepare boys and girls 
over 14 years of age for useful and profitable employment tn 
agriculture, and in the trades and industries. 

Three classes of schools are contemplated : 

First. To aid schools in which practically half the time is 
given to vocational instruction. 

Second. Part-time schools for young workers over 14 years 
of age, with a view of extending their vocational knowledge, 
and extending the vocational intelligence of the pupils. 

Third. Evening schools to extend the vocational knowledge 
for mature workers over 16 years of age. 

The amendment which L have proposed designating a special- 
ist in vocational education to be general director of all the 
vocational work, with a salary of $7,500, was intended to fix 
in the minds of the board the fact that the person in charge of 
the work should be a man who has broad and exact knowl- 
edge of vocational education. 
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The lists of specialists in each division should include both 
educators and those who have special knowledge of the several 
subjects. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am much interested in 
the Senator's remarks. I will ask the Senator if he knows of 
any Senator on cither side of the Chamber who is against this 
bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hope I do not; I am going to 
present a few more words, completing a detailed description 
of the bill, and then I really feel that we might vote to pass it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to make the observation 
that I hope we will be able te vote on it or get a day set for a 
vote on the bill. Of course if we set some time in the future 
and do not act upon it to-day it will be discussed again. I 
should like very much te have the bill passed and get it out 
of the way, because I think pretty nearly everybody is for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the Senator is right and 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not mean to interrupt the Senator's 
discussion, of course. 

„Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My discussion is practically over. I 

was only referring now to the amendments that I have sug- 
gested and that the Senator from Vermont IMr. Pack] and I 
have studied together. The truth is, on this side my colleagues 
seem largely to have looked to me to work upon the bill, as I 
have been working upon it for several years, and I know the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber realize the splendid 
work that has been done with reference to this measure by the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We all do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The responsibility for the measure 
would have continued with him rather than to have fallen to 
me but for the change which took place in the organization of 
the Scnate three years ago. With the Republican majority he 
was leading in the work and I was helping him. Since that 
tine, as I am chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the situation is reversed just a little, but I am always 
glad to stop at any time the opportunity is presented to give 
to the Senator from Vermont every possible credit for his splen- 
(id work upon this subject, and almost to regret that we have a 
Democratic majority and that he has not charge of the bill 
instead of myself. 

I present to the Senate tables showing the amount which each 
State would receive for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural subjects under the provisions of 
this bill; also the amount each State would receive for salaries 
of teachers of trade and industrial subjects; and also the 
nmount each State would receive for the training of teachers 
under the bill. 

I ask that these exhibits be printed for the use of the Senate 
at the close of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Geergia. Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention to these amendments. First, we amend the bill by 
changing the date with reference to the different appropriations. 
The bill was drawn more than a year ago. We have simply 
moved the dates up so as to conform to the present time. That 
really was adopted when we brought the matter to the attention 
of the Senate a few days ago. 

The next amendment is a slight modification of the relation 
of the board to similar work in the department. The bill as 
originally drawn required the board to leave the work to the 
several departments where it could be done there. The lan- 
guage was quite strong and practically required this course. It 
said: 


That such studies and investigations and the report for the purpose 
of agricultural education shall so far as practicable be made in coopera- 
tion with and through the Department of Agriculture— 


And so on. We modify that so as to read: 


When the board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and 
reports concerning agriculture for the purpose of agricultural educa- 
Hon- mag be made with the cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
cu . 

The modification is simply to leave it in the discretion of 
the board rather than in the terms used as to the original board, 
and to require them to do it, if they could. We thought if we 
obtained the great leaders of vocational education indicated 
by our amendment at the head of this work they might find it 
better to conduct the work themselves, or to have it done under 
their direction, rather than under the direction of anybody who 
could be found in any one of the departments. We, therefore, so 
framed the amendment as to leave it discretionary. 

The next amendment which we shall submit to the Senate is 
an amendment providing that— 

There shall be selected by the board, among other assistants, a 


specialist in vocational education, to be general director of all the 
vocational educational work, at a salary of $7,500 per year. 


There are, perhaps, a half dozen men in the United States 
who stand at the head in this line of work. We meant by this 
that we expected one of those leaders to be put at the head of 
the work. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and I agreed 
on that amendment. 

There was quite an appeal to us to modify the bill so as to 
create a board in control of men attached to particular lines of 
work in commerce, in manufacturing, and in practical labor. 
. we can perhaps best reach that desire by providing 

A — 


The vocational educational board is authorized to select an advisory 
hoard to be composed of seren men, one from the mechanic arts, one 
from agriculture, one from commerce, one from labor in general, and 
three from the field of gencral education ‘The said advisory board may 
be called together from time to time, but their entire service shall not 
exceed more than 30 days in one year. They shall receive no compensa- 
tion, but shall be paia their traveling expenses and shall be allowed 
$10 per day for subsistence, the expenses of the advisory board to be 
paid out of the appropriation provided for in this section. 


We made an appropriation of $200,000 a year for the use of 
the vocational board in the general conduct of the supervision 
of the work and the stimulation of the work in the States. We 
provide that the compensation of the advisory board shall be 
taken out of that $200,000. We also provide that the salaries 
of these leaders in yocational education shall be taken out of 
the $200,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I have presented to the Senate the 
amendments which we propose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. one thing I have noticed 
in this bill, and that is that in apportioning salaries the instruc- 
tor in charge of home economics is paid a much lower salary 
than are the others. It seems to me that home economics is 
about as important a matter as we can think of in connection 
with a bill of this kind. Is the Senator from Georgia sure that 
the proper person can be obtained for this work for the amount 
indicated in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I only understand that the very 
ablest teachers of home economics make a salary of but $5,000 
a year, and that we put the salary as high as that which any 
of them get. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know nothing about it beyond the fact 
that the others seem to have salaries of $7,000 and $7,500. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is this, Mr. President: A great 
leader of industrial education could take the superintendence 
of a big plant and command a high salary; his knowledge gives 
him an opportunity to make more; and my advice was that the 
very highest salary should be paid to a teacher of home 
economics—home economics being a line of work that does not 
pay as much, although it is most valuable—and we adjusted 
the salaries in this bill to the highest salaries given in the line 
of work named. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The subjects with which home economics 
deals are such as the health and welfare of the people in gen- 
eral, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire can not feel its importance more earnestly than I feel it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no intention of moving an amend- 
ment, but I was rather struck by the fact that that Instructor 
was to get 2 much less salary than the others, 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia, Mr. President, if any other Senator 
desires to discuss the subject, I shall be very glad to hear from 
him. 


AYPENDIX A. 
GRANTS PROPOSED BY THR COMMISSION UNDER THESE PRINCIPLES, 


1. For the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
$200,000 annually. ‘This money is to be used in administering the 
grants to the States as described below and in furnishing information 
and advice to the States as previously bed. 

2. For the salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricul- 
tural subjects, $500,000 for the fiscal year 1916-17, This annual 
amount is to be increased at the rate of $250,000 a year until a total of 
$2,000,000 annually is reached in the fiscal year 1922-23. After that 
year the increase is to be at the rate of $500,000 a year until a 
Da meroon appropriation of $3,000,000 annually is reached in 
1 5. 

3. For the salaries of teachers of trade and industrial subjects, the 
sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 1916-17. This annual amount 
increases for each subsequent year in the same manner as the grants 
for the teachers of agricultural subjects above, until the same total 
maximum of $3,000,000 annually is reached in 1024-25, 

4. For the training of teachers of agricultural, trade and industrial 
and home economics subjects, the sum of $500,000 for the year 1016-17 ; 
$700,000 for the year 1917-18; $900,000 for the year 1918-19; and 
$1 060,000 for the year 1919-20 and annually thereafter. 

ummary of proposed grants for vocational education: The table 
below gives the appropriations recommended for each purpose by years, 
the total for each year, and the total grants from 1916 to 1925, 
inclusive. (These amounts do not cover three small special appropria- 
tions in 1915-16, which decrease each year thereafter aud which are 
necessary to raise, as hereinafter described, first to $5,000 and later 
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to $10,000, each of the funds allotted to the smaller States for the | Table showing amounts which each State would receive, ctc.—Continued. 
salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects, for the salaries of teachers 
of trade and Industrial subjects, and for the training of teachers.) 


Section 2. | Section 3. | Section 4. | Section 7. 


te 034.442 | 6.15 

Biss | 20 

$200,000 | $1,700,000 507,215 | 1.03 

200,000 | 2, 400, 000 1,734,744 | 3.53 

1, 200,000 | 3, 100, 000 2,958,438 | 5.99 

1919-10. a: 200,000 | 8, 700,000 | Utah.. 200,417 40 

1910-21 1, 200. 00 4,200,000 | Vermont. 187.013 8 

1921-22 f 200,000 | 4,700,000 | Virgmia 1,585,083 | 3.21 

1922-23 2, 200,000 | 5,200,009 | Washington- 536,460 | 1.09 

1923-24 2, 200,000 | 6,200,009 | West Virginia. 902,877} 2.01 

1924-25 3, 200,000 | 7,200,009 | Wisconsin 1,329,540} 2.69 
— | Wyoming.......... 102, 744 x 


- 


38, 400, 009 


Appropriations to the States for the salaries of teachers of agricul- 
tural subjects should be in p on to their rural 1 accord- 
ing to the last preceding United States census. his was the plan 
followed in the Smith-Lever Act in allotting moneys to the States for 
the teaching of agriculture through farm extension and demonstration 
work. A precedent has thus been established which the commission 
believes to be on the whole the most equitable basis ef distribution. 
Appropriations for the salaries of teachers of trade and industrial sub- 
je should be allotted to the States in proportion to their urban 
pulation. Since the 3 for the training of teachers is to 
e used for the preparation of instructors for home economics as well 
as for agriculture and the trades and industries, it should be allotted 
to the States in peg eae to thelr total population. 
economics as well as for agriculture and the trades and industries, it 
should be alletted to the States in pro on to their total population, 
The three following tables show the sums recelved by each State 
from each grant for the first year 1916-17 and the sums tbey will 
receive when the increasing appropriations from year to year have 
reached the lar; annual amount, which will be in 1924-25, in the 
case of all salaries of teachers, and in 1919-20 in the case of the train- 
ing of teachers. The fourth table which follows gives the total amounts 
proposed for: each State for all purposes for the first 10 years. 


Table showing amounts which each State would receive for the salaries 
of teachers, supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects under 
the proposals of the commission, 


APPENDIX B. 


Table showing amount which each State would receive for the salaries 
of teachers of trade and industrial subjecte under the proposals of 
the commission. 


{Allotments in proportion to the total urban ulation, 5 
the last precedi United States census. Bach State is guaran — 
not less than $5, for each year prior to the close of the fiscal year 
1921-22, and not less than $10,000 for each year thereafter. J? 


350 
[Allotments in proportion to the total rural population according to 253 
the last 3 United States census. Each State is guaranteed 2,400 
not less n $5,000 for each year prior to the close of the fiscal year 17,250 
1922-23, aud not less than $10,000 for each year thereafter.] 1 

3 
1,150 


Special | Special 
ellot- allot- 


2,550 
ment to ment to oo am 
guaran- | guaran- - 
Stats. tee $5,000 tes $10,000 810 40,800 
toeach to each 2.68 13, 400 
State in | State in 1.00 8,000 
1916-17. 1.16 5, 800 
1.30 6,500 
1 5500 
3.88 y H 
20 1.209 1,54 7,700 
2.78 13,900 7.33 | 36,650 
1.84 9,200 Bil] 15,550 
. 8⁰ 4,000 1.90 9,950 
-23 1,150 .49 2,450 
21 1,050 * 2810,00 
1.08 5,400 31 1,550 
4.20 21,000 -73 3,650 
-52 2,600 -03 150 
4.38 | 21,900 és 3,000 
3.16] 15,800 4. 22, 350 
Towa... 3.13] 15,650 > 550 
Kansss . 2.43 12,150 16. 84, 300 
Kentucky 3.51 17, 550 3,750 
2.35 | 11,750 750 
1 3 ia 
5 
49 2,450 307, 060 
3.01 | 15,050 630, 669 
2.48 | 12,400 524,654 6, 
3.22] 16,100 224, 832 15 
3.81 19,200 76,673 5, 
242, 633 40 2.450 441, 045 30, 
$81,362] 1.70 8,950 938, 104 9070 
68,508 14 700 172, 934 12, 
175.473 36 1,800 168, 943 125 
620,957 | 1.28 6, 400 476, 529 
280, 730 50 2.800 605, 530 
1,928,120] 3.91 19,550 228, 242 
1,887,813 | 3.83] 19,150 1,004, 320, 
513. 820] 1.04 5,200 43, 221 
2,101,978 | 4.25] 21,250 
1,337,000 | 2.71] 13,550 
365, 705 -74 3, 700 


5 


The amounts are based on the census of 19 They would of course be changed 
“Fine i oil spt ie Mes etal SA a tha aman 
ion f 
the special allotment to the smaller States necessary to guaran $5,000 annually 
and annually will of course decrease each year, 
Based on the apportionment of $2,500,000. 


The amounts are based on the census of 1910. They would, of course, be changed 
ary Aiea DT Patel ORAE OAR AOE AAI Moenia AOE SAE TAE: i 
total appropriation tates creasing each year, amount 
of the special allotment to the smaller States necessary to guarantee $5,000 annually 
and $10,000 annually will, — — each year. 
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Table showing amount which cach State would receive for the training 
of teachers under the proposals of the 5 í 
Allotments in proportion to total population according to the last pre- 
: ceding United States census. Bach State is guaranteed not less hank 


$5,000 for each year prior to the close of the fiscal year 1918 and 
$10,000 for each year thereafter.]* 


093 $11,600 
354 1,100 
419 8,550 
549 12,900 
024 -87 4,350 
756 8 6,050 
322 22 1,100 
069 S 
752, 619 -82 4,100 
609, 121 2.84 14, 200 
325, 594 -35 1,750 
638, 591 6.13 | 30,650 
700,876 2.91 14,700 
224,771 2.42 12, 100 24, 200 |. 
690, 949 1.84 9,200 18, 400 
289,905 2.49 12,450 24,900 
656, 388 1.80 9,000 18,000 |. 
Maine..... 742,371 81 4,050 8,100 
Maryland 1, 205, 346 1.41 7,050 14, 100 
Massachusetts 3,366, 416 3.66 18,300 36, 600 
Michigan.. 2,810,173 | 3.05 250 30, 500 
Minnesota. 2,075, 708 2.28 11, 300 22, 600 
Mississippi 1,797, 114 1.95 9,750 19, 500 
— 2 3,203, 335 3.58 17, 900 35, 800 
Montana 376, 053 41 2, 050 4,100 
Nebraska... 1,192,214 1.30 6, 500 13,000 
Nevada 81, 875 0 450 
New Hampshire. „572 47 2,350 
New Jersey. 2, 537, 167 2.761 13,800) 27,000 |..........1.......... 
New Mexico 327, 301 30 1,800 
New Vork. 9, 113, 614 9.91 49, 550 
„ 206, 2.40 12, 000 
577, -63 3,150 
4, 767, 121 5.18} 25,900 
1, 657, 155 1.30 9,000 
73 3,650 
8.33 r ee 
5⁰ 2, 950 
1.65 8;250 18,00 
-63 3,150 
2.37 Hb.. 
42 21,200} 42,0000 4 . 22 
4¹ 2, 050 
30 1,950 
224 11,200 
1.21 6, 200 
1.33 6,650 
2.54 12,700] 25,400 |..........|.......... 
16 8⁰⁰ 


and $10,000 annually will, of 
3 Based 


course, decrease 
on the apportionment of $1,000,000. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude for the very complimentary way in which the Senator 
from Georgia has referred to my connection with this work. I 
made my remarks upon this bill last week, anticipating then that 
when the measure came up for final discussion we would prob- 
ably have very little time to give to the matter. I said to my 
friends to-day, when asking them to aid me in getting up this 
measure this afternoon, that I would make no extended remarks 
to-day, and I shall keep my promise to them by abstaining from 
any extended discussion at this time. $ 

I believe the Senate is substantially a unit on this question, 
and I believe there is no piece of constructive legislation before 
Congress to-day that is of equal importance as affecting the 
great body of the American people. 

There is not a State superintendent of public instruction in 
the United States with whom I have not been in correspondence 
in regard to this bill; there is not a head of any normal school 
in the country with whom I have not been in correspondence; 
there is no dean of any of the experiment stations connected 
with the agricultural schools with whom I have not been in 
correspondence. I have written to almost all the heads of uni- 
versities in the United States, and in many cases I have taken 
up the matter with considerable detail. I know that the coun- 
try is ready for this measure—that it earnestly demands it— 
and I am very glad indeed that its passage through the Senate 
is coming at this time, 
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In order to keep my promise to my brother Senators, I will 
not take the time of the Senate longer, but will ask the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Surrn] if he will not consent to tempo- 
rarily lay aside the bill which he has in charge in order that we 
may have a vote upon this measure at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PAGE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Does the Senator from Colorado 
desire to speak in regard to the matter to which the Senator 
from Vermont has referred? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire te say that, so far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to temporarily lay aside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for the purpose referred 
to by the Senator from Vermont, and I agree to his request. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the request made of the Sena- 
tor having in charge the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
to temporarily lay it aside in order that the Senate may consider 
what is popularly known as the vocational education bill having 
been granted, and that bill being before the Senate, I wish to 
present a matter of which I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee and perhaps the Senator from Vermont have been 
informed, and which, as I am informed, meets with their ap- 
probation. 

A lady who resides in my city has long devoted herself to 
the problem of the instruction in civic duties and civie obliga- 
tions of our alien population. She has been extremely active in 
this work since the outbreak of the war, and believes, I think 
very justly, that preparation consists quite as much in educat- 
ing the alien population of the United States as to American 
institutions and American citizenship as in building fleets and 
equipping armies. She has also been very active in encouraging 
aliens to become citizens of the United States, and particularly 
in familiarizing them with the English language. This lady 
visited Washington some time ago to promote this movement, 
and while here she interviewed the Senator from Georgia on 
one or more occasions regarding the application of the prin- 
ciple of vocational education and the extension of the purpose 
of the bill to the alien population of the country. She pro- 
posed this amendment to section 6, at the end of the first 
paragraph: 

And problems, requirements, and methods for the pro 
of foreign-born persons for intelligent citizenship an 
efficiency. 

If there is no objection, I should like at this time to offer 
the amendment, with the hope that it may be accepted. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I do not know what 
to say about that amendment. It, of course, is a subject that 
appeals to all of us, but whether it would harmonize with the 
general scheme of the bill is another question. We make no 
distinction in this bill between any of our citizens. We seek the 
industrial vocational training of them all, as may be needed. 
Foreign populations vary so greatly in the different States that 
it would seem to me that would be more of a local problem. In 
States that have a large foreign population undoubtedly they 
could prepare as part of their schedule special vocational instruc- 
tion for the foreign population, and it would meet the approval of 
the central board. I do not think any specific clause would be 
necessary to let the general board approve as part of the work of 
a particular State some special instruction in vocational eduéa- 
tion for the foreign population. I am inclined to doubt the 
wisdom of adding the amendment to the bill as a distinct 
proposition. 

The lady to whom the Senator has referred saw me—and she 
is a splendid woman and very enthusiastic in her purposes—but 
such an amendment will affect, I fear adversely, the general 
symmetry of the bill, as it undertakes to select a class. Under 
the scheme of the bill such matters are to be submitted to the 
local board of the State to be adjusted to suit the classes in the 
State, and when the local board acts the central board can 
approve its action without the legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I was informed by the author 
of the amendment, who must have misunderstood the chairman 
of the committee, that the proposed addition to the bill had re- 
ceived his consideration at an informal hearing which he gave 
to her, and that he would accept it if I should offer it. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to do anything that would interfere with the 
symmetry of the bill, and certainly nothing that would prevent 
its present consideration and passage. I think, however, that 
the amendment would not have the effect which the Senator 
apprehends. 

It will be noticed that, as drawn, it does not refer to any par- 
ticular class of citizens except as embodying problems and 
methods in education. The bill provides that “such studies, 
investigations, and reports shall include ” certain processes and 
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elements which are recited in section 6 of the bill, to which 

the amendment would add— 

and problems, requirements, and methods for the proper. training of 

foreign-born persons for intelligent citizenship and industrial efficiency. 
That is, this system of vocational education shall include in- 

struction with regard to these problems to those who can 

afterwards use and apply them to that class of our population 


which they immediately concern. Of course, if this amendment 
were one which had for its purpose a classification, and, con- 
sequently, a special element of training outside and beyond 
the general purpose of the bill, the criticism offered by the 
Senator from Georgia weuld be perhaps unanswerable; but if 
in the imparting of the information, the educational processes, 
to those who are the beneficiaries of the bill, they also be in- 
structed regarding problems, acquirements, and methods of 
training of foreign-born persons, so that they in turn may 
become teachers and instructors, it would seem to me that it 
is not only in harmony with the bill itself, but very properly 
includes a subject upon which vocational education and train- 
ing is as essential as in any other department of life. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, in all the discussions with refer- 
ence to this bill there has been but one sentiment, and that is 
that we should reach down and take the hand of the boy and 
the girl, the sons and daughters of the immigrant, and lift 
them up and educate them in matters that pertain to their vo- 
cational calling. We must keep in mind the fact that the States 
themselves must attend to the purely cultural part of education. 
That has been the one prominent thought as we have passed 
through the discussion of this bill. The State must so educate 
the children as to lay a broad general educational foundation, 
vocational training commencing only after the boy or girl has 
reached the age of 14. As showing the spirit of this bill, I 
want to read just a word from a recent speech delivered by 
me in the Senate: 

A condition and not a theory confronts this Government to-day. If 
our citizens of the generation upon which we are now entering are 
unable to earn a decent livelihood and give their children such an edu- 
eation as will equip them to run the race of life with a fair measure 
of success, it will impossible to conyince them that they are recely- 
ing that equality of opportunity to which they are certainly entitled 
and without which they can not long remain true and loyal citizens. 

We have had in mind this foreign element to which the 
Senator from Colorado refers. We have believed that we could 
not assimilate this foreign element unless ave gave it something 
more than a cultural training. 

I said further in my remarks: 

We have received into this country hundreds upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of wholly uneducated people who have grown up under a mo- 
narchical form of government—people who have come Feto that they 
and 5 may enjoy the beneficence of this great, rich, pros- 

rous D . 

Peive can assimilate them into our political system but slowly at best, 
and their loyalty to our country and its flag will depend very largely 


upon whether they do or do-not come to believe that they are receiv- 
ing 8770 and just division of the prosperity with which our land is 
essed. 


I I believe this is one of the great features of this bill. We 
say to the sons of the foreigner, “As soon as you have laid the 
foundation of a cultural education in the grades we will give 
you a vocational training that will enable you to earn a better 
wage, a more decent livelihood.” I shall be very much mis- 
taken, Mr. President, if this bill does not work out exactly the 
ends suggested by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Colorado will permit me to interrupt him, I think the way in 
which I was misunderstood was that I meant that the bill 
already would do the very thing which the lady who called on 
me thought should be done. I did not mean, I am sure, that 
I 1 there ought to be a special designation in the bill 
itself. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, except where isolations exist 
and are persisted in by foreigners in this country, the problem 
of the second generation is a comparatively simple one. The 
children of the immigrants, with the exceptions referred to, 
are very readily assimilable in America. They easily absorb 
our language and our customs. They accustom themselyes to 
our institutions and methods, and almost imperceptibly, as it 
were, grow out of their origin and environment into the insti- 
tutions and customs of the Republic. I have no doubt that this 
bill will be of enormous benetit to the children of the immigrants 
who are here and who are not yet acquainted with our lan- 
guage, and have not yet become citizens, us it will also benefit 
the native children of the country; and in my reading on the 
general subject of immigration I have discovered that the chil- 
dren of immigrants frequently become the teachers of their 


parents. They acquire, as I say, by constant contact and associa- 
tion with the people around them, who are mostly citizens, that 
spirit of Americanism which the native very naturally and 
necessarily possesses ; and it is therefore comparatively easy for 
them—by example if not by precept—to become the teachers 
of their less assimilable parents. But there is, unfortunately, 
a tendency with some classes of our foreign immigration to iso- 
late themselves from the rest of the people, to keep to them- 
selves, to maintain their native language, and to refuse, or at 
least fail, to familiarize themselves with the English language, 
and consequently with the customs and institutions of America. 

Mr. PAGE. Does not the Senator think that this bill will be 
one of the great forces that will overcome that tendency? 

Mr, THOMAS. I have no doubt of it, in view of what has 
been stated by the Senator, who knows all about the purposes 
of the bill and has been very familiar with its purposes and the 
details of its structure for a great many years. If I had any 
doubt about it I would certainly dismiss it upon the assurance 
of the Senator from Vermont, whose child this bill unquestion- 
ably is, and who, as declared by the Senator from Georgia, 
is entitled to the great merit of having framed it, introduced 
it, lived with it, and brought it to its present moment of frui- 
tion. It is a great work, and a monument to the Senator's 
career which I am sure will keep his memory fresh and green 
in the hearts of a grateful posterity. I certainly hope so. 

There is, however, as I was about to say, a lack of homo- 
geneity between certain elements of our foreign population and 
the great mass of our people. It is unfortunate that this is so, 
and much of the demand for a restricted immigration bill is 
due to that fact. No man can become a good citizen of the 
United States who does not familiarize himself with its institu- 
tions and learn and think in its language. No man, in my 
judgment, should be permitted to avail himself of American citi- 
zenship who declines to undergo that process of change, because 
he can not be an American citizen in all that the term implies 
and be unfamiliar with its language, and consequently with the 
Nation's institutions, its history, and its purposes. That class 
of immigrant, up to the outbreak of the European war, was 
multiplying in some sections of the country. Communities ex- 
isted and do exist where the English language is as much a 
stranger as it is in the heart of southeastern Europe. There 
are some communities which insist not only upon—to use a 
common expression—flocking entirely by themselves, but who 
repel those natural and proper advances for assimilation which 
are made in the best of faith by others. 

It is that class of immigrants, that class of aliens, that class 
of citizens, if you please, residing in the United States whose 
education should become one of the duties of every citizen com- 
ing in contact with them. Much of the complaint which aliens 
make, much of the reason which they offer for refusing to be- 
come American citizens is the hostility, or at least the indiffer- 
ence, to them shown by others, and particularly by native-born 
Americans. We need these people in the development of our 
wonderful resources, and at the close of the war in Europe we 
shall probably need them more than ever, for I am unable to 
understand how immigration will continue in very large num- 
bers after this war, in view of the decimation of Europe and 
the consequent demand for labor in those countries from which 
our immigration has been chiefly derived. It is the right time, 
in my judgment, to set at work those forces of education, of 
assimilation, and of contact with aliens scattered throughout 
the country and make of them good citizens of the United 
States. < 

The author of this amendment, as I say, has been devoting her 
life in the sphere of her usefulness—which is, of course, con- 
tracted—to reaching the alien who can not speak the English 
language and teaching him the rudiments of it, aequainting him 
with the importance and value of American institutions, drawing 
the contrasts so easily apparent between the liberty and oppor- 
tunity of the individual in the United States and the absence 
of them in the country of his nativity, and to awaken that spirit 
of interest which not only precedes but almost always produces 
an affection for the institutions and opportunities of the new 
country, and which make the recipients of that knowledge better 
men and better women, and whose improvement must result in 
bringing them into the fold of our citizenship. 

I hope it is true, and I have no doubt that it must be, thet one 
result of the processes of this educational system will be to 
instill in the minds and the hearts of the recipients of the bene- 
fits of the system not only a knowledge of the needs and course 
of training of the foreign-born noncitizen population—and in- 
deed some df them who are citizens—but also an enthusiasm in 
imparting that knowledge where it will be beneficial. But I do 
not perceive, as I stated before, how this amendment in any way 
trenches upon the purpose or the symmetry of the bill, since it 
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merely adds one more process of education to be applied to those 
for whose benefit the bill has been framed. 

Mr. President, I shall not imperil the passage of this measure 
or insist upon the acceptance of this amendment if it is not ac- 
ceptable to the committee having the bill in charge. I am some- 
what disappointed, however, that there seems to be opposition 
to it, because I had assumed, from the information that had been 
given me—and about which, of course, there must have been 
some misunderstanding—that when the bill was taken up the 
amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is the bill before the 
Sennte? 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. No; the bill is in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not know that it had been taken 
up by any action of the Senate. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I asked unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 703) to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional education; to provide for cooperation with the States in 
the promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades 
and industries ; to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
say a word in behalf of this measure. It appeals to me very 
strongly. My life has been a practical one from early boyhood 
until the present day, and I have realized very intensely and 
thoroughly the advantages that might come from a vocational 
system of education. I realize that the great colleges and uni- 
yersities of our land accomplish much, but they are in a realm 
entirely outside of vocational education; and, as valuable as 
they may be and as valuable as they are, their value would 
be very much enhanced if it might be accompanied by a knowl- 
edge of vocational, practical pursuits in life. 

I know that in the public schools in my own city we have 
in two instances established the vocational features of educa- 
tion in conjunction with the ordinary school training, and they 
have been of infinite advantage. 

In New York on two occasions quite recently—one a year 
or more ago—when there I dropped into an institution without 
real knowledge as to just what it was, and I found that it was 
maintained for the purpose of encouraging vocational educa- 
tion, for advancing the young men—and they had thousands 
of them there, and many on a waiting list—in some vocational 
knowledge in conjunction with the ordinary literary knowledge 
that they might acquire. I finally became engaged in conversa- 
tion with the principals of the institution in New York—the first 
occasion was about a year ago and the other of more recent 
date—and they expressed themselves in most high favor of the 
process of education that was anticipated in the vocational 
education bill, then known as the Page bill, Since that time 
there has been a merging of ideas and interest between the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator from Vermont. But 
these gentlemen, the principals of these schools, could not speak 
highly enough or extravagantly enough of the great advantages 
that would come from the adoption of this vocational education 
scheme which was known as the Page-Smith bill. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and Labor, to which this 
bill has been referred, it has been my privilege to come in 
pretty close contact with many of those. Feeling its just and 
great merits, I trust that the bill may be passed without hesi- 
tancy or without doubt. It will prove a blessing to the genera- 
tions coming on, and in the future years will be of untold value 
to our Republic. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretury informs the Chair 
that the Senator from Georgia has offered 47 amendments 
which simply change the year. If there is no objection on the 
part of the Senate, they will be considered as one amendment. 
The question is on agreeing to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary. On page 9, beginning on line 8, the Senator 
from Georgia moves to strike out the paragraph beginning 
Such studies, investigations, and reports” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the following words: ? 

When the board deems it advisable such studies, investigations, and 
reports concerning agriculture for the ppoe of agricultural educa- 
tion may be mado in cooperation with the partment of Agriculture: 
such studies, investigations, and reports concerning trades and indus- 
tries for the pr es of trade and industrial education may be made 
in cooperation with the artment of Labor; such studies, investiga- 


tions, and reports conce g commerce and commercial pursuits for 
the purposes of a commercial education may be made in cooperation 
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of study, and instructions in vocational subjects may 8 in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Education. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secrerary. On page 10 the committee proposes, in line 
14, to strike out the words “of assistants and office and such“ 
— „to insert “of the officers, the assistants, and such office 
and.” 

The amendment was agreed to: 

The Secrerary. And beginning in line 16, with the words 
“the Federal board for vocational education,” it is proposed 
to strike out those words and all of lines 17, 18, 19, and 20 as 
printed in the bill, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


There shall be selected by the board, among other assistants, a 
specialist in vocational education, to be i irector of all the vo- 
cational educational work, at a salary of 57.500 per year; specialist 
in cultural education, at a saiary of $7,000 per year; a specialist 
in education in trades and industries, at a salary of 2 
a specialist in education in home economics, at a salary of $5, per 
year; a speci in commercial education. at a salary of Aana N 
ya who shall be paid out of the appropriation provided for in 
section. 

The vocational educational board Is authorized to select an advisory 
board to be composed of seven men, one from the mechanic arts, one 
from agriculture, one from commerce, one from labor in general, and 
three from the field of general education. The sald advisory board may 
be called together from time to time, but their entire service shall not 
exceed more than 30 days in one year. They shall receive no compen- 
sation, but shal: be paid their traveling expenses and shall be allowed 
$10 per day for subsistence, the Sees of the advisory board to be 
paid out of the apprepriation provided for in this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the chairman informs me that 
he will consent to the insertion of the following amendment: 

And problems, requirements, and methods for the proper training of 
foreign-born persons for intelligent citizenship and industrial efficiency, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. After consulting with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Pace], and understanding the classification 
into which it comes where there are quite a number of appli- 
cations, the objection which occurred to us seems to be removed. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is to be added at end of line 21, page 9, 
after the word “ subject.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the original bill. page 9, at the end of 
line T, after the words“ vocational subjects,” insert: 
and problems, requirements, and methods for the proper training of 
foreign-born persons for intelligent citizenship and industrial efficiency. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third rending, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SUITS BY STATES. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask the Senator from Maryland to ugree 
to lay aside the pending bill for 5 or 10 minutes, so that I 
may call up a measure and make an explanation of it to the 
Senate. I believe I can get the consideration of this bill, in 
which I am very much interested. It is the bill (S. 5126) 
giving the consent of the United States for the bringing of 
certain suits in the Supreme Court of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have no objection. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What bill is it? 

Mr. CHILTON. I will explain it to the Senate. This is a 
bill to enable any State in the Union to bring suit against the 
Federal Government, giving the consent of the Government be- 
cause the Government now has the right under the decision 
of the Supreme Court to sue a State. This is a bill which has 
been probably as maturely considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee as any bill that was ever before either House of Con- 
gress. It did not pass the committee unanimously, but it has 
been brought up at this session of the Senate on three or four 
occasions when the calendar was being considered; but I did 
not take the time then to explain to the Senate the purposes 
and objects of the bill, for the obvious reason that it would 
have a useless expenditure of time. On these occasions one ob- 
jection defeated consideration. 

The bill is a substitute for several bills which have been 
introduced and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

One is a bill introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
another by the Senator from Louisiana, another by the Senator 
from Colorado, another by myself, and probably another by 
the Senator from Virginia. At the suggestion of the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummrns], all these bills were con- 
solidated, and a bill in general language was reported by the 
subcommittee unanimously and acted on by the full committee 
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and reported to the Senate. This bill simply provides that 
wherever there is a controversy between a State of the Union 
and the United States, which, as between individuals, would 
be cognizable in a court of justice, it may be brought in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 

Let me say that this adds nothing to the judicial power, of 
course. Suits, such as are described in this bill, can be brought 
now in the Court of Claims, but the Committee on the Judiciary 
thought—a majority of them did, and I did, and I think the 
Senate will conclude—that whenever a case rises to the dignity 
of being indorsed by the legislature of a State, it is a proper 
matter, in the first instance, to be considered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Now, we are in a very peculiar and anomalous position. 
The Supreme Court has held, in the case of the United States 
against Texas, that the United States can sue a State; and yet 
there is no way by which a State can sue the United States. 
I take that controversy as un illustration. In that case the United 
States sued the State of Texas to recover the whole county of 
Greer from it, alleging that the State of Texas had wrongfully 
exercised jurisdiction and in claiming possession of that county, 
which had been, and which was in fact, a part of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

If the positions of the parties had been reversed, if it had so 
happened that the United States had so to speak, “squatted ” 
upon Grier County, there is no power in the world by which the 
State of Texas could sue the United States; and the State would 
have been helpless to obtain justice. 

I take another illustration given by the Judiciary Committee. 

We have at this session conveyed to the State of Nevada about 
7,000,000 acres of land for school purposes. If the State of 
Nevada shall, under the arrangement for assigning that land to 
the State, take land which does not belong to the State, the 
United States has a remedy by a suit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States; but if, on the other hand, the United States 
shall be in the wrong and shall take the property of the State, 
or if a $1,600 clerk shall say that the land belongs to the United 
States and not to the State, there is no way by which the State 
can assert its right. 

Mr. President, I will state the reason why I ask the Senate to 
take up the bill now. On two occasions this measure has been 
brought up when I was here and when we were calling the 
calendar, and under the five-minute rule I could not explain 
what the bill was; I did not have time. On one of the last two 
occasions when the calendar was called I was away at the 
funeral of Mr. Moss; the other time I was unavoidably absent, 
detained on committee business, the business of the Senate, and 
did not know that the calendar was being called. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator if there is a 
minority report of the committee? 

Mr. CHILTON, There is no minority report. I will say 
this to the Senator—— 

Mr. KENYON. How many members joined in the report? 

Mr. CHILTON, I have not the vote now. There were some 
Senators opposed to it, 

Mr. KENYON. Are the Senators who are opposed to it in 
the Chamber now? 

Mr. CHILTON. No; but I have talked to them. I will say 
this to the Senator: I do not want to take advantage of any 
Senator’s absence. I know that in committee the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] opposed it, but he stated to the Senate 
that he does not propose to bring up the bill for a vote. He 
thinks that it is a proper measure for the Senate to consider. 
That is true of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], as 
the Recorp shows. They made that statement in open Senate, 
and the Recorp shows it. The same statement has been made 
by the Senator from Caiifornia [Mr. Worxs] and, as I recall, 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 

I do not want to bring up a bill in the absence of any Senator 
who desires to be heard, but the Senators mentioned have 
stated to the Senate, and the Recorp shows it, that they do 
not want to oppose the consideration of the bill. If it comes 
to a vote, they will vote against the bill, as I understand their 
position. I do not understand that they have asked that this 
bill shall not be taken up In their absence. 

The two Senators from Massachusetts are deeply interested 
in this bill, as are many other Senators, and it is an important 
matter. 

The other day some Senator made the statement, and I did 
not have time then to reply to it, that under it some States 
could bring suit for large claims against the Government. You 
can do it now in the Court of Claims. You can not give juris- 
diction to a court or the right to sue in any case without taking 
the chance that a rascal or scoundrel will bring suit against a 
good man. There is nothing that can be said against this 


bill that can not be said against any other bill authorizing a 
suit, and I assert that no Seuator who has a drop of State 
rights doctrine left in him can oppose this bill. 

Of course, in my opinion, the Supreme Court made a mistake 
when it held that the Government can sue a sovercign State, 
and I will say that there were dissenting from that opinion 
Chief Justice Fuller and Associate Justice L. Q. C. Lamar. 
But a majority of the court held the very strange doctrine— 
in the Texas case—that by adopting the Constitution the State 
gave their consent to be sued and thereby there attached the 
jurisdictional clause of the Constitution giving to the Supreme 
Court jurisdiction in any suit in which the United States was 
a party and original jurisdiction in any suit in which a State 
was a party. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] at one time op- 
posed this measure. He read the report of the committee, how- 
ever, and promptly told me to go ahead, that he had no further 
objection to the bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] the other day 
upon the statement of the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
objected. The Senator from Utah, however, did not object. The 
Senator from Michigan objected when the calendar was up 
probably two or three weeks ago, and I think he has ascertained 
from the Recorp or from those Senators whom he then seemed 
to be trying to protect that they do not object to the Senate con- 
sidering the bill. They simply voted against it in committee, 
and the matter is here now for consideration, without any 
demand from them to delay consideration. The reason why I 
ask the Senate to take it up now is that Monday has been, rather 
by consent, set apart as the day when the calendar should be 
taken up. 1 have been unfortunately absent twice when the 
calendar was up for consideration, and I have explained why 
I was absent. I concede that we could not have taken up this 
bill had I been here, but the fact is I was not here and I could 
not be here for the reasons I have stated. I have to leave the 
city to-night or to-morrow, probably to be gone for the best part 
of the week. 

This is a matter of vital importance. It is not political. It 
has been considered and it has been discussed for years and 
years. ‘The substitute was really drawn by the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cusrminxs] as a solution of the general ques- 
tion—that is, as embodying all that the Senate ought to pass 
concerning the purposes and principles stated in the four or five 
bills that were before the Senate Judiciary Committee on this 
subject. 

ie TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I can not consent to the 
consideration of the bill at this time. The Senator from West 
Virginia states that I have talked with members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and find no objection to it. I have talked 
with several Senators, who stated that they did seriously object 
to the passage of the bill. I have been told by several of them 
that they had agreed with the Senator from West Virginia that 
they personally would not file any objection against considering 
the bill. Those Senators are absent from the Senate to-day. 
The Senator himself will not contend that they would vote 
for the bill if they were present. Every one of them would vote 
against it and many of them would discuss it in a way that 
would present their views of the measure. 

I did listen to what the Senator from Utah stated when this 
bill was called up the first time, having a good deal of confi- 
dence in what the Senator said, and it looked to me as though 
it was a proposition that might permit the States of the 
United States to go to the Supreme Court on a claim that never 
ought to be considered, in morals at least, though possibly there 
might be some equitable or moral right sustaining the claim. 
For instance, as the Senator from Utah stateu, the great North- 
west Territory, much of which was claimed originally by some 
of the thirteen States, if they could bring suit and make out a 
case which to the Senator from West Virginia might scem all 
right and equitable, and if they could establish it they might 
compel the United States to pay untold millions of dollars. 

Mr. CHILTON, I should like to ask the Senator if it is pos- 
sible to do it unless the Supreme Court should decide that it is 
right? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I said there might be a legal right for it, 
but in all the cases that have come up since I have been here 
when the States asked permission to bring suit that suit has 
been laid before Congress, and the Senate has passed upon the 
individual merits of the particular case. 

I have no objection at all to the Government paying its just 
debts. I was upon the Committee on Claims for two years, and 


I voted for the payment.of every claim that was made out be- 
fore that committee; I was not prejudiced against the claims at 
nll; but this wholesale proposition, for some purpose, I do not 
know just what, is presented here when many of the Senators 
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who are opposed to it, at least those who have talked with me, 
are absent. 

I submit, Mr. President, that in the condition of the Treasury 

to- day many of the claims which have waited for so many years 
can wait a little longer, and we can well afford to bring the 
particular case before the Senate and let it go to the committee 
and let the Senate committee and the Senate itself pass upon 
that claim. Then there will be no valid reason or obstruction in 
the way of Senators getting a hearing before the court. 

I simply rose to object, however, for the reason I have 
stated. I have talked with Senators on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Everyone with whom I have talked has agreed with 
me that this bill ought to be considered. 

Now, we are supplanting the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill with this measure. I can not quite understand why 
the Senator from Maryland consents to it, when the appropria- 
tion bill has been hanging for days; and this is a bill that will 
provoke discussion, a bill the opponents of which are mostly 
absent from the Senate at this time. To take it up and sup- 
plant the legitimate business of the Senate is something I can 
not agree to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that, as 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, I 
merely consented that the Senator from West Virginia might 
bring the bill before the Senate, as other Senators have a right 
to request the unanimous consent of the Senate. I did it out 
of courtesy to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from Michigan is unfair in his 
statement of my position and he is unfair in the statement or 
the attitude of this case, To put me in the position of trying 
to bring up this bill when some one opposing it is absent is 
unfair to me and it is unfair to this situation. 

What I stated was a fact. The other day I spoke to the 
Senator about it, and I understood him to say to me that the 
Senators who were opposed to it had stated what I said they 
had stated. I so understood him. Now, I certainly would not 
look the Senator in the face and state what he had said to me 
unless I believed he had said it to me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt the Senator from Georgia 
believed it, but he is certainly mistaken. The Senator spoke 
about the Senators from Massachusetts. There are Senators on 
the floor now whe are members of the Judiciary Committee who 
have come in lately, and they can substantiate every word I 
have said. 

Mr. CHILTON. Exactly. Let me repeat, the first time this 
matter was brought up before the Senate it came up regularly 
upon the calendar. The Senators who had opposed it stated to 
the Senate that they would oppose the bill, but they did not want 
to object to its consideration, and they did not object to its con- 
sideration. Other Senators upon this side objected to its con- 
sideration. After those Senators read the report they withdrew 
their objections. Then the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srertine] made an objection at one time, but when he read the 
report he withdrew his objection, 

I have talked with the Senators who opposed it and they do 
not occupy the position of the Senator from Michigan. I know 
what I am talking about. I know the Senators who voted 
against the bill in committee, and I know they have stated on 
this floor and to me that they do not want to object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. But the Senator has put it in a way that 
possibly my motive might be misconstrued. I do not want to 
bring up the bill now if the Senator knows of any absent Sena- 
tor who wants to be heard. If he thinks he is the guardian of 
the conscience of Senators upon the other side, and wants to try 
to put me in the position of trying to get up the bill in some 
Senator’s absence, I am perfectly willing to put the facts In the 
Recorp and submit to the rule. I am not afraid of any speeches 
that may be made when it comes up on its merits. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state that the records will 
show, that I have not put the Senator in a false light in any 
particular, I took his own statement that certain Senators had 
agreed not to object to it, but were against it, and I said the 
Senators were not here. Did any of them ever consent to have 

this bill considered in their absence? 

Mr. CHILTON. T never talked to them about considering it 
in their absence. All I have done has been in the open, It hasbeen 
up four or five times when the calendar was considered. If 
the Senator wants to start in to be the guardian of one side of 
the Senate, it is all right. I do not want to be under the sus- 


picion of bringing up this bill in the absence of anyone who 
- wants to be here when it is considered. But those Senators 
have spoken on this floor themselves. They said here they did 
not want to object to its consideration and were satisfied with 
being against it and let the Recorp show they were against it. 
Of course, me objection puts the bill over for the present, but I 


want it understood that I will press it for passage as the rules 
may permit. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask consent of the Senate to 
consider a bill which came over from the House a day or two 
ago. 

Mr. CHILTON. 
Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was no motion. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia asked for unanimous consent. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I thought the 
matter had been concluded, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] objected. 

Mr. CHILTON. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I object. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, the Senator, of course, can object, and 
I can not help myself, Mr. President. 


STREET RAILWAY IN HAWAN. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. This bill came over from the other House 
a day or two ago and was referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico. It is for the purpose of amending an 
act extending the time for the building of a street railway in 
South Hilo, County of Hawaii, in the Territory of Hawaii, ap- 
proved August 1, 1912. The contract expires on the ist of 
August, and they have been unable to raise the money there 
with which to begin the construction of the road under the terms 
of the original contract. They are very anxious to have the bill 
passed to-day. It does not change the contract. The people of 
Hawaii desire it. The bill passed with practical unanimity—I 
understand, indeed, without any opposition at all—through the 
other House and through the committee of the Senate, if I may 
be permitted to refer to those matters. The report of the com- 
mittee of the other House states that— 

The city of Hilo contains about 9,000 inhabitants, and up to the 
Ling Pte it has been difficult to secure capital sufficient to begin 
Phe committee le advised that just recently responsible residents of 
the Hawaiian Islands have agreed to finance the building of the street 
railway in Hilo, and it appears to this committee that an extension ot 
time of two years within which to commence the 5 construc- 
tion of the railway and the expenditure of not less than $20,000 is a 
reasonable cu. 

I have not had an opportunity, in the absence of the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH], the chairman of the 
committee, to get the committee together; but I have conferred 
with the members of the committee who are in the city, and 
they universally approve this measure and direct me to report 
it and ask for its passage. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Mississippi re- 
ported the bill? 

Mr, VARDAMAN. I am going to report it now, and I de- 
sire to have it passed, because this is the last day of the month, 
and there seems to be no objection to it anywhere. I should like 
to have immediate consideration of the bill. I think other Sena- 
tors have been approached on the subject and who are familiar 
with the bill. I now report from the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico the bill (H. R. 16640) to amend an net 
entitled “An act granting a franchise for the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of a street railway system in the 
district of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved August 1, 1912, as amended by an act approved July 
25, 1914, without amendment, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bil). Ts 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to ask unan- 
imous consent that the consideration of the calendar may be 
proceeded with, beginning where we left off the other day, for 
the consideration of unobjected measures. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one moment. We have given 
a chance for the consideration of about half the calendar; and 
while I have not myself any bills on the lower part of the 
calendar, I know what it is to Senators to get unobjected bills 
acted on, and I think we ought to have a chance to dispose of 
them. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to ask at what number 
on the calendar its consideration was left off. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At Calendar No. 509. 


Is not the question to be put on my motion, 


1916. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us first ascertain what the 
Senate proposes to do with the request of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sarr]. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
will take but a moment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I hope the request of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SmrrH] will be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia asks 
unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of the cal- 
endar of unobjected cases, under Rule VIII, commencing at 
Calendar No. 509. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 


THE STOP-WATCH SYSTEM. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire merely 
to make a short statement, which will take but a minute. 

On July 25 we had under consideration the stop-watch system. 
I then made a statement regarding an instance which had come 
under my observation, to the effect that a man who was in the 
employ of the Mail Bag Division of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the Government, and who had worked there for 20 
years, had been put under the speeding-up process; that he 
was taken mentally ill; and that he was sent to the asylum. 
When I mentioned that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THowAs] seemed to be very much surprised at it; but since 
that time—whether through his efforts or otherwise, I do not 
know—I have received a letter from the Postmaster General, 
in which he states that there has not been any stop-watch 
system whatever in that department. That prompted me to 
look up the matter, and I discovered that when I said “ mail 
bag” I should have said “sail making.” Hence I want to 
correct the statement to avoid putting the Post Office Depart- 
ment in an unpleasant plight. 

I have here a statement of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor that one Mr. D. C. Manning, a sailmaker in the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, who had worked there for 20 years, had been 
put under the so-called speeding-up process and was afterwards 
declared incapacitated in consequence and was sent to the 
asylum. I have also some other matter of a similar nature 
which came under my observation at that time. I ask that I 
may present this without further reading, and I ask that it go 
into the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE or THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, April 2, 1915. 
In re claim for compensation by D. C. Manning, sailmaker, Mare 
Island Navy Yard. ’ 
The above-mentioned claim has been specially submitted to this 
office with the 9 inquiry: 


Mr. President, what I desire 


, er cl ts in an injury within the meaning of the act of 
ay 30, 4 
Tt a this claimant be- 


rs from the record that on July 24, 1913, 
came incapacitated, and so continued until July 28. when he re- 
turned to work. After working three ot 8 he was again incapacitated, 
which continued until November 1, 1913, when he again returned to 
work, but after working with great difficulty for nine days he was again 
incapacitated, and has since that time been unable to return to work. 
The cause of the injury as given 1 claimant is “strain from rushing 
work under the Halsey system.” e nature of the incapacity is prm 
Wy. one physician as “aortic incompetence.” He further Rar on that the 
disability will continue for life, and that claimant is ering from 


“incurable heart condition.” 

Another physician who treated claimant afterwards gives the nature 
of disability as “ dilatation of aortic orifice of heart, hypertrophy, and 
dilatation of heart. Aortic incompetence.” The objective and subjective 
symptoms he gives as follows: 

“Condition as noted in four above, producing ea, palpitation, 
gastric disturbances, insomnia, general nervous irritability.” 

This physician also states that N is a man only 52 years 
of age, will be incapacitated for life. nder the heading of “ Re- 
marks,” he further says that— 

“Tt is poumie and even probable that the type of work being done 
on day of accident suddenly and without warning produced the over- 


strain which resulted in dilatation of aortic orlfice.” 


In res to a letter from the department asking clatmant to 
explain fully the facts and circumstances connected with his inca- 
pacit; 1915, he says: 


ears 
ennai could have. 

“When Naval Constructor Evans took charge of the shops on the 
navy yard, he placed the men in the sail loft on a time-card system. 
Under this you had to give an account of every minute you were on 
a job. At the time this system was inaugurated we were 
understand that the men who did the most work would hold their 

. As I had a la family to support I could not 
y job, so I worked hard and fast and falthfully, as 
I had understood that the sallmakers at Mare Island 
Yard outclassed those at all other yards in the amount of work turn 
out for a given time under this system. 
“When ard he was succeeded Con- 


Mr. Evans left the navy b; 
structor Fisher, who instituted the Halsey system, a system which is 


more severe than the time-card system as regards the amount of work 


ven to 
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expected from those onang under it. At that time there were only 
a few men left in the sail loft, all the others having been eliminated 
as a result of the fast pace that a few of us had set. I might be 
asked why I did not quit when I found the work so trying. My 
answer to this, of course, is that I bad a large family to su t and 
I was not in a position to quit, and, besides, I felt I was physically 
strong enough to keep up the work. During this time the six other 
men who remained in the sail loft with me never worked steadily 
under the Halsey system the same as I did. They used to take long 
rests, and do so yet, as their records will show. If they did not they 
1 would be in the same condition as I am now. ‘This system 

so trying on the physical condition of a man who works under it 
that the larger shops refused to stand for it. x 

“On the afternoon upon which the injury occurred, I bad just gotten 
started on my, work on coaling bags when all of a sudden I felt my 
heart give out for the first time in my life. The rush had strained. or 
ruptured my heart which had always been good and never before given 
me any trouble. Jf this was not the case or if my heart had previously 
been affected in any way, L certainly could not have made the record 
I did during my 20 years of work in the sail loft. At the time of the 
injury I managed to get to the navy-yard 3 where I remained 
the rest of the afternoon, and I have never n well or able to work 
since. I think this is all I can say under the first heading. 

“(2) Under the Halsey system a time man, equipped with tablet, 
lead pencil, and stop watch, sat in front of you as long as the job 
lasted. His work was to hold the watch in his band and take absolute 
account of every minute of your time for a day of eight hours, the object 
being to find out how long it takes a man to do a certain piece of 
work. Having done this, his duty was to report to headquarters, and as 
a result you were given a standard, which of course, is always a big 
day's work, as under such a system men will 5 do their level 

n other words, 
the Halsey system is a system designed to get out of the man employed 
under ft the greatest possible amount of work he ean do in a given time, 
with the fear ever banging over him that a failure to keep up to stand- 
ard will cause him to lose his job. 

“At the time of my mju I was making coaling bags. A coaling 
peg when finished is about 42 inches long and 8 feet in circumference, 
It is the hardest job in sail making. Jed it will hold 800 pounds 
of coal. It is made out of the heaviest kind of flax canvas. In making 
it, two thicknesses of canvas are used and a large tarred rope, in- 
cluding two slings is sewed around the top of the bag. In making it 
a 5-inch needle is used with large flax thread which requires the ex- 
ercise of considerable stren; to get it through the canvas. I had 
just started to sew on one of these bags when the Injury occurred. 

“(3) In the first place I thought that my injury would be only 
temporary and I lid not expect to be permanently disabled. Then my 
case became so had that had to be removed to a San Francisco 
hospital for treatment. I t thinking all along that I probably would 
get well in time and would able to go back to work again. Had I 
recovered probably no claim would have been presented by me, but in- 
asmuch as my injury has resulted in permanent disability, I finally 
decided to submit my claim some months go.“ í 

Upon the foregoing facts the 8 arises whether the Incapacity 
of claimant beginning July 24, 1913, and practically continuing until 
the ospects of further continuance ughout the 


sidered 
was that of W. H. Merritt, an employee of the Puget Sound Navy Yard. 
The canse of the incapacity in that ease was shown to be as follows: 

“Severe strain due to overexertion in continuous climbing of stair- 
ways and ladders, in continuous rush of work, with crew in ri- 
enced men, causing extreme worry and exertion on part of m in 
9 work properly.” 

The attending physician 

Heart strain resulting 

In that case it was said: 

“From a consideration of the record, it clearly ig og that claim- 
ant is incapacitated for work; that just previous to his incapa he 
was engaged upon work requiring of him an unusual strain and ex- 
ertion, and that previously thereto be was an unusually vigorous man, 
as well as an energetic worker.” 

Upon a eration of the facts in the case it was concluded that 
the case bore a striking similarity to the Gilmore case, and it was ac- 
F for approval by the solicitor in an opinion dated 

Ax 4. 

The Gilmore case, just referred to, arose im the Washington Navy 
Yard, and the cause of the in was stated to be as follows: 

I was fitting and assembling 5-inch breech mechanisms on a hurry 
order for Mare Island Navy Yard for the Cincinnati and was working 
ete order in time.“ 
ng physician certified that claimant was suffering from a 
right uinal hernia which was at the site of a previous operation 
from which the results were good for a number of 8 but that the 
recurrence dated from heavy lifting at his work the navy yard. 
Claimant also gave a further statement concerning the surrounding 
circumstances, which was as follows: 

“As near as I can trace it was from the work I was doing at the 
time. We had a lot of mechanisms to ready for Mare Island Navy 
Yard and they had to be completed by the Ist of June. The work was 
very . I had to strain myself a good deal, and after I was 
through I f that I was sore, and I remarked to my fellow workman 
at the tine, ‘I believe I hurt myself.” 

In an opinion by the solicitor dated April 11, 1910, it was said in 
concluding : 7 

“In this case the facts as shown by the record indicate that the 
hernia was ARR — something involved in the exertions of the 
claimant while employed on the unusual rush of work mentioned by 
him, in view of which it is clear that the principles laid down by the 
yoy age General in the Clark case are applicable.” 

It will be o from the forego that so far as the circumstances 
surrounding the and subsequent incapacity in those two cases 
nre concerned they are practically similar to those found in this case. 
Here was a strong, hearty, hard-working employee, who fer about 20 
years had been regularly employed by the Government and whose rating 
was first class. After putting in all those years of service and retaining 
his health, strength, and vigor, a new system was installed in the Gov- 


ve the character of injuries as follows: 
acute dilatation of the heart.” 
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ernment establishment by which the employee was kept TRAET the Mem 
a e man 8a 


workday. In addition to this it will be observed from claimant's letter 
he was performing was of the heaviest and 
hardest kind to be performed in his occupation. Under such circum- 
stances it Is not a matter of surprise that his health should have been 
injured and shattered, for it certainly seems that such treatment of a 
man engaged in heavy manual labor, necessitating also the use of the 
intellect, would be sufficient to upset the mind of an ordinary indi- 
vidual and produce insanity. 

From a consideration of the facts in this case, I am of the opinion 
that the same conclusion reached in the cases of Merritt and Gilmore 
should be adopted in this case and the claim approved for payment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES I. SIMMS, 
Acting Solicitor. 


Approved and referred to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Lovis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust this will conclude 
the discussion of this subject. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I hope it may. I have no 
desire to press it further. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have a mass of material on the other 
side of the question, but I will not submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I only want to square myself 
with the Post Office Department. Having made a statement as 
to that department, when I find I am wrong I am brave enough 
to correct it; but my statement was correct in substance with 
reference to some other divisions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Regular order, Mr. President. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15494) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Pensions with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 1, after line 5, to strike out: 

The name of Ellen Rohr, former widow of William E. Scott, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 6, to strike out: 

The name of Elizabeth Maurer, former widow of Frederick Neigeman 
late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 8, to strike out: 

The name of Emma A Ga „ widow of John Gasper, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of Marian Lemon, former widow of John C. Stockton, late 
of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 7, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$50” and insert “$40,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Silas M. Abers, late of Company E, Thirty-sixth Regi- 


ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that — now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 6, to strike out: 

The name of Samuel Prisk, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 20, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Lodema C. Hodges, widow of Henry Hodges, late of 
Company H, Seventy-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pene at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 12, to strike 
out: 


The name of Eliza E. Sutherland, widow of Richard L. Sutherland 
late unassigned, Eleventh Regiment url Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recei X 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Tio next amendment was, on page 16, after line 10, to strike 
out: 


The name of Uriah T. Tapscott, late of Compong I, Seventh Regi- 
aud pay him a pension et the tate of $00 ber Wong 18 Ben ar it 
rats a receiving, a e e of & ber mon n lieu o at 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
disagree to this amendment. I simply wish to state to the 
Senate that I am personally acquainted with Mr. Tapscott, 
having known him for many years. I know his to be a very 
worthy claim. I spoke to the chairman of the Conmittee on 
Pensions [Mr. Jounson of Maine] regarding it, and he said he 
was perfectly willing that I should present the matter, and that 
he had no objection to the Senate disagreeing to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Tapscott practiced law in my court for a number of 
years, and I know personally that for the last three or four 
years he has been totally disabled and confined to his home 
most of the time. About all the property he has is a law 
library, which is not worth very much if he can not use it, and 
a modest homestead. He is 68 years old, and gave over two and 
one-half years of service to his country during the Civil War. 
No more worthly claim is contained in this bill. I, therefore, 
hope that the Senate will disagree to the amendment striking 
out this item from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 16, line 15, after the surname “ Schwing,” to insert “ widow 
of Joseph Schwing, late of Company I, One hundred and six- 
teenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Elizabeth Schwing. widow of Joseph Schwing, late of 
Company I, One hundrei and sixteenth Regiment New York Wotanteer 
Infantry, and former widow of John Meyers, late of Company C, Six- 
teenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 23, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$40” and insert “$50,” so 
as to make the clause read: 


The name of Hiram Morgan, late of Company F, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
So per ch a Ma of at Be f l e AE He He 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ae next amendment was, on page 17, after line 6, to strike 
out: 
2... ĩͤ v0 
of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

25 next amendment was, on page 17, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


The name of Samuel Gooding, late of Company F, One hundred and 
seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Della C. Ross, former widow of Charles B. Clark, late 
of company I, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment New York 
eons nfantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 812 per 
month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 17, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of David E. Lindsey, late of Company F, One hundred 
and eighty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Marlon E. Laird, widow of George F. Laird, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a penson at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Emma L. Edwards, former widow of Gilbert Keene, late 
of Com A, One hundred and forty-third Regiment New York Volua- 
teer I try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 20, after the word 
Kentucky,“ to strike out Mounted,” and in the same line, 
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after the word “Volunteer,” to insert “Mounted,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Elijah W. Taylor, late of Company C, Fifty-second 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Mounted pits Ogg pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 10, after the words 
“per month,” to strike out “ in lieu of that he is now receiving,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

The name of John M. Gray, late of Com B 
and Company K, Eighty-sixth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 
i Ses panona the rate of 830 month, the same to be d to 

im under the rules of the Bureau of ons as to modes and es of 
payment, without any reduction or rebates on account of former alleged 
overpayments or erroneous payments of pension. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ellen Jane Taylor, former widow of Serge M. Taylor, 
Jate of Company F, Sixth — Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 19, after the sur- 
name “ Wooley,” to insert “ widow of George C. Wooley, late of 
Company M, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and,” 
so us to make the clause read: 

The name of Mary J, Wooley, widow of George C. Wooley, late of 
Company M, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 88 d former 
widow of Nelson Raymond, late of Company M, Ninth Regiment New 
1 Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 4, before the words 
„per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert $24,” and in the 
same line, after the words “per month,” to insert “in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Clara Porter, helpless and dependent child of said 
George W. Porter, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event 
of the death of Emma L. Porter the name of the said Clara 
Porter shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $12 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Emma L. 
Porter,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Emma L. Porter, widow of George W. Porter, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-fifth ent Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, aud pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Clara Porter, helpless and dependent child of said George W. 
Porter, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of . 
Porter the name of the said Clara Porter shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the on laws, at the 
nee of $12 per month from and after the date of death of said Emma L. 

orter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 4, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Adelaide McGreevey, widow of James W. McGreevey, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The name of Sarah C. Knights, widow of Jacob M. Knights, late 
of Company E, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 20, before the word 
Volunteer,“ to strike out“ Mounted,” and, in line 21, before the 
word “ Infantry,” to insert “ Mounted,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

The name of James M. Minton, late of Company G, Seventh Regi- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month fn leu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 18, before the words 
“ per month,” to strike out “ $36” and insert “ $30,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

The name of Henry Startzel, late of Company B, Second Battalion 


Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, line 9, after the word 
“ Militia,” to insert “ Infantry,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Franklin Deal, late of Sa on C, One hundred and 
seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Militia Infantry, and 
pay 5 — a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rachel 8. former widow of John B. Rice, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SPANISH RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA, 


The bill (S. 6372) to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junc- 
tion of Raft and Spanish Rivers was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, AITKIN COUNTY, MINN. 

The bill (H. R. 13835) to authorize the county commissioners 
of Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Town- 
ship, in said county and said State, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, 
township 149 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian, 
was considered as in Committee on the Whole. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, section 1, line 9, after the word 
“township,” it is proposed to strike out “100 and,” so as to 
make the section read: 

That the county commissioners of Aitkin County, 
town board of Logan Township, in said county an 
hereby authorized to construct, mainta 
approaches thereto across the Mississip River, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, at its intersection with the division line 
between sections 26 and 27, township 49 north, range 25 west, fourth 

rincipal meridian, in the county of Aitkin, in the State of Minnesota, 

accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regi- 

late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the effect of that amend- 
ment is simply to change the number 149“ to “49.” I will 
say that the Representative who introduced the bill advised 
me that that change would be necessary. 

Mr. CLAPP. There was evidently a mistake in the text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHEPPARD, the title was amended so as to 
read: “A bill to authorize the county commissioners of Aitkin 
County, Minn., and the town board of Logan township in said 
county and State, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River on the line between sections 26 and 27, township 49 north, 
range 25 west, fourth principal meridian.” 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT WILLISTON, N. DAK. 

The bill (H. R. 14483) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak., was considered,as in Committee of the Whole. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA, 

The bill (H. R. 14823) to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River in the State of Montana, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, MONTANA. 


The bill (H. R. 14584) permitting the Missouri River Trans- 
portation Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River in the State of Montana was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

The bill (H. R. 15318) granting the consent of Congress to 
the village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., 
and the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to con- 


Minn., and the 
said State, are 
and operate a bridge and 
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struct a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boun- 
dary line between said States was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH BRIDGE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


The bill (H. R. 15322) granting the consent of Congress to 
Traill County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red 
River of the North, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was ceported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REFUND OF ADDITIONAL DUTIES COLLECTED ON PINEAPPLES. 


The bill (H. R. 2184) providing for the refund of certain 
additional duties collected on pineapples was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to R. U. Delapenha & Co., of New York, $782.31, that 
being the amount of additional duties collected from them by 
the collector of customs at the port of New York on four ship- 
ments of pineapples imported in January, February, and March, 
1913. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH J. SCOTT, 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of 
Joseph J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first col- 
lection district of California, in the sum of $300, being the 
representative value of certain internal-revenue special-tax 
stamps which were lost from the office of the said collector, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph J. 
Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the sum of $300, being the representative 
value of certain internal-revenue bowling alley and billiard table 
special-tax stamps which were lost from the office of the collector 
during the rush of business incident to the collection of the 
special taxes imposed by the act of Congress dated October 22, 
1914, it having been definitely ascertained that the same have 
never been issued. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

A. 8. WALKER. 

The bill (H. R. 8697) for the relief of Collector of Internal 
Revenue A. S, Walker, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to credit A. S. Walker, the collector of internal revenue f 
the State of Texas, and his accounts with the sum oL $683.83}, 
being the value of internal-revenue stamps charged to him, 
stolen, lost, or accidentally destroyed at Austin, Tex., in the 
spring and winter of 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS. 

The bill (H. R. 12365) to promote the reclamation of arid 
lands, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time and passed. 

GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO. 

The bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a civil government for Porto 
Rico, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very long bill. I ask that it 
may go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

YUMA RECLAMATION PROJECT, ARIZONA. 

The bill (S. 5718) to provide for an auxiliary reclamation 
project in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill has been reported from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands with amendments, 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“heretofore,” to insert “or hereafter,” and, on page 2, line 3. 
after the word “ therefor,” to insert “ That appurtenant water 
rights for lands in private ownership may be sold for not to 
exceed 160 acres to any person, at a price which shall be not less 
than the highest price per acre paid for public land sold under 
the provisions of this act, payment thereof to be made under the 
same terms as for public land under the provisions of section 2. 
Final water-right certificate shall not be issued to such private 
land until payment has been made in full. No works shall be 
constructed nor water delivered through any of the works of the 


Yuma project for the irrigation of any such private lands unless 
application has been made to purchase a water right for such 
land under the terms and provisions of this section,” so as to 
read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to set apart 
any lands in the State of Arizona heretofore or hereafter withdrawn 
under the reclamation law, in connection with the Yuma reclamation 
project, as an auxiliary reclamation project or unit, and sell, in tracts 
of not more than 160 acres to moy one purchaser, the lands so set apart 
and believed to be susceptible of irrigation, at public sale under suit- 
able regulations, for not less than the reasonable value per acre of the 
land plus the estimated cost per acre of reclamation works to be con- 
structed for the reclamation of said lands so set apart plus the propor- 
tionate cost per acre of the works previously constructed and avallable 
therefor. That appurtenant water rights for lands in private ownership 
uay be sold for not to exceed 160 acres to any one person, at a price 
which shall be not less than the highest price per acre paid for public 
land sold under the provisions of this act, payment thereof to be made 
under the same terms as for public land under the provisións of section 
2. Final water-right certificate shall not be issued to such private land 
until payment has been made in full. No works shall be constructed nor 
water delivered through any of the works of the Yuma project for the 
irrigation of any such private lands unless application has been made to 
purchase a water right for such land under the terms and provisions of 
this section. The Secretary of the Interior at or prior to the time of 
sale, shall fix and determine (a) the reasonable value of the land per 
acre; (b) the estimated cost per acre of the works to be constructed; 
and (c) the KEO ete ge nad cost per acre of the works previously con- 
structed and a ble for the lands offered for sale. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, on page 4, line 14, to 
strike out “That all moneys received in excess of the esti- 
mated cost of construction, as fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall be paid into the reclamation fund established by 
the act of June 17, 1902,” and in line 19, after the word “ and,” 
to insert “that any money remaining in said separate fund 
known as the auxiliary reclamation fund of the Yuma project, 
Arizona, after completion of the said auxiliary project and,” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. Any surplus of funds paid on account of construction re- 
maining after completion thereof, and that any money remaining in 
said separate fund known as the auxiliary reclamation fund of the 
Yuma project, Arizona, after completion of the said auxiliary project 
and after reimbursement of the reclamation fund for the proportionate 
share of works built by means of the latter fund shall be credited to 
the cost of operation and maintenance of the works of the said auxil- 
jary project, and any balance thereof on hand when the said auxiliary 
project is taken over, as provided in section 4, shall be paid to the 
contracting organization. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SETTLERS UNDER RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


The bill (H. R. 10116) for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, It provides that any person who has heretofore estab- 
lished residence upon and improved any tract of land within 
the irrigable area of the Yuma reclamation project in Arizona 
withdrawn from entry under the provisions of the reclamation 
law and acts supplementary thereto and amendatory thereof, 
and who shall have made valuable improvements upon such 
lands, and who has resided thereon in good faith for two years 
prior to the passage of this act, may make entry for the farm 
unit upon which his residence is established, and that such 
residence and improvements heretofore made shall be credited 
upon his final proof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT TUCSON, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 889) for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Tueson, Ariz., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, with an amendment, on page 2, line 
8, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $400,000." and in- 
sert “$325,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the erecticn and 
completion, in the city of Tucson, Ariz., of a suitable building, includ- 
ing fireproof vaults, heating and ventllating apparatus, elevators, and 
aproaches, complete, for the use and accommodation of the United 
States post office, Federal court, land office, Immigration Service, and 
Forestry Bureau, upon ground already purchased by the Government 
for suc 2 and now owned by the United States, the cost of 
said building not to exceed the sum of $325,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Arizona if that amount of money is really needed for the 
erection of a building in Tucson—$325,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It happens to be my home town. I 
have taken the matter up fully, and my opinion is, and also the 
opinion of the postmaster in that city, that it will require more 
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room than is given here. They have cut down the amount to 
25,000. 


Mr. GALLINGER. What is the population of Tucson? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is largely over 20,000. A rail- 
road is opening up from the City of Mexico through the town, 
and is bringing an immense foreign mail there. We have almost 
every Federal office you can think of in that city. The matter 
has been thoroughly considered and is recommended by the de- 
partment as essential. 

Mr. GALLINGER. ‘The amount is so much larger than we 
ordinarily appropriate that it attracted my attention. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Naturally so, and I appreciate the 
Senator’s feeling about it. But in a growing country like 
Arizona, you see, we have so many various offices that the Gov- 
ernment has to provide accommodations for them by renting 
buildings; and we are trying to get these offices all under one 
roof and cut out this rental. That is as cheaply as they can 
erect a suitable building. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor the population of this town. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I stated it to the Senator from 
New Hampshire as well as I could remember. I do not know 
accurately what it is. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not know? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

Mr. KENYON. And this bill carries $300,000? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, . 

Mr. KENYON. It sems to me to be a pretty large appropria- 
tion for a town of twenty-five or thirty thousand people. 

-The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL D. KINGSBURY. 


The bill (H. R. 11679) for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a registered 
bond of the 8 per cent loan of 1908 to 1918, with interest from 
May 1, 1904, in favor of Samuel D. Kingsbury, a resident of 
Indianapolis, Ind., in lieu of United States 3 per cent coupon 
bond of said loan for $500, No. 148931, the said bond with 
coupons attached dated August 1, 1904, to maturity, inclusive, 
having been stolen: Provided, That the said Samuel D. Kings- 
bury shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the 
penal sum of double the amount of the principal and the unpaid 
interest coupon of the said bond in such form and with such 
sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
loss on account of the stolen bond hereinbefore described or the 
coupons belonging thereto. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISAAC R. STROUSE. 


The bill (H. R. 13027) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. 
Strouse, collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in 
the sum of $14,570.42, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to credit 
the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, collector for the seventh 
internal-revenue district, in the sum of $14,570.42, being the 
representative value of certain internal-revenue stamps which 
were taken by an act of burglary on the night of October 17, 
1915, from the safe in which the same had been properly de- 
posited while in the care and custody of said collector, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 11707) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
increase the pension of widows, minor children, ete., of de- 
ceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with 
Mexico, the various Indians wars., ete, and to grant a pen- 
sion to certain widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of 
the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, in 
section 1, page 1, line 4, after the word “ widow,” to insert 
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“ now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll 
and entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter provided,” 
and on page 2, line 3, after the word “ widow,” to insert “ of an 
officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States who served in the Civil War, the War with 
Mexico, or the War of 1812, now on the roll or hereafter to be 
placed on the pension roll and entitled to receive a less rate 
than hereafter provided,” so as to make the section read: 


That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pension fora 
widow, now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and 
entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter provided, who was the 
lawful wife of any officer or enlisted man in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States, during the period of his service in the Civil 
War, shall be $20 per month, ond the rate of pension for a widow of an 
officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States who served in the Civil War, the War with Mexico, or the War 
of 1812, now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll 
and entitled to receive a less rate than hereafter provid who has 
reached or shall hereafter reach the age of 70 years, shall $20 per 
month; and nothing herein shall be construed to affect the exis 
allowance of $2 per month for each child under the age of 16 years 
and for each helpless child; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed: Provided, however, 
That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under 
any act, public or private. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over for the present. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
ADULTERATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS. 


The bill (S. 3351) to amend the act of August 30, 1890, was 
announced -as next in order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


LANDS IN OREGON. 


The bill (H. R. 10305) to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park, for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. TRAHEY, 


The bill (H. R. 1592) for the relief of George W. Trahey was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
to George W. Trahey, of Bremerton, Wash., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $762 
for damages suffered by him on account of an injury received by 
him while performing his duties as master shipwright at the 
navy yard, Puget Sound, on May 8, 1912, said injury resulting 
from gunshot wounds inflicted upon him by one John N. Haley, 
an employee of said yard, who at the time of such shooting was 
insane. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the facts in that case 
warrant an increase in the amount to be allowed, which I want ~ 
to call very briefly to the attention of the Senate. Then I shall 
offer an amendment and let the Senate act upon it as its judg- 
ment may dictate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Have the committee allowed him one year’s 
salary? 

Mr. JONES. No; they just allowed him the damages that he 
received, or rather the expenses that he incurred during his 
illness. I will call attention briefly to the facts. 

This man, as the bill says, was employed at the navy yard at 
Puget Sound, and a man by the name of Haley did the shooting. 
An exhibit found in the report says: 


A few weeks prior to the time of the shooting, Haley, then coxswain 
of an oil-burning steam launch, of which Trahey had charge in the 
capacity of master of transportation, was overcome by the gaseous 
fumes from a defective oil burner and compelled to go home, where 
he was confined to his bed for some time. 

Complying to an order to the effect that when an employee is in- 
jured in the performance of his duties and unable to appear in person 
after a period of 15 days to personally tegnes compensation for injury, 
a regular printed form was filled out and sent to Haley for signature. 

Crazed and still ill from the effects of the gas, Haley imagined that 
by means of this paper with his signature affixed Trahey was plotting 
to have him convicted of a charge of trying to obtain money from the 
Government under false procona and, after placing him behind the 
bars, to gain possession of the property belonging to him. 


Acting under that sort of a hallucination, this man one morn- 
ing came into the office where Trahey was ut work and shot 
him twice, I think; once through the fleshy part of his left 
shoulder and neck, coursing downward and into and through 
his lungs. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the bill had better go over, be- 
cause no member of the Committee on Claims is present to 
defend its action. I think it had better go over until some 
member of the committee is present. 

Mr. JONES. I hope the bill will not go over. If the Senate 
does not feel disposed to adopt the amendment I offer after 
stating the facts, it can reject it. 
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Mr. OVERMAN, I will not object if the Senator will let 
it go as recommended by the Committee on Claims, who in- 
vestigated this matter. 

Mr. JONES. I say if the Senate would not accept that, I 
would be willing to let it go as reported, if the Senate does 
not think that what I call to its attention warrants the increase. 
I will say frankly to the Senator that I understand that the 
subcommittee recommended a thousand dollars increase to the 
full committee, but the full committee rejected it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is any member of the Committee on 
Claims here? 

Mr. CLAPP. Several old members are here. We all know 
abont it. 

Mr. JONES. The bill was referred to the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], who reported it to the full com- 
mittee, and then reported it to the Senate. 

Then, after Haley had shot Trahey, he turned and shot 
another man and killed him, and then came back, and while 
Trahey was on the floor he shot him again. This exhibit says: 

Then, noticing that Trahey was still alive, he walked to the outer 
door, peered up and down the street, and returning to where Trahey 
still lay, unable to rise, pointed the gun at him thin a few inches 
of his head. Endeavoring to reach for the gun, and realizing that he 
had not sufficient strength to grapple with the madman, Trahey ex- 
claimed. For God's sake don't shoot; you've killed me now. Give me 
a chance to say 5 to my family.” Unmoved by the appeal, and 
with a fiendish glee at the helpless condition of his victim, he stood for 
a moment without speaking, and then answered Trahey by shouting, 
I've got you now; I've got you where I want you,” and an instant later 
fired point-blank into Trahey’s face, the bullet taking effect within 2 


inches of the spot where the first bullets had entered; then turning to 
the door, he passed quietly outside and around the end of the building. 


The man finally, after a very intense struggle, recovered suffi- 
ciently to come back and do some work at the navy yard. The 
doctors, however, certify that he never will be himself again; 
that he is permanently disabled to a degree. Now, as I under- 
stand, the amount given by the committee of the House and re- 
ported by the Senate was the amount for the time that he lost 
and his doctor's expenses. I understand that the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] recommended to the full committee 
a thousand-dollar increase, and that was the amendment that I 
desired to offer to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the committee in each House 
has recommended. $762, and there is no man on this committee 
present to defend the action of that committee. 3 

Mr. JONES. If the Senator feels that he ought to let it go 
over if I propose an amendment, I know this man needs this 
8 and I do not want to cause a delay, so rather than do 

A —— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no doubt the Senator thinks that, 
and it may be all right. I am not objecting to it. I do think 
that some member of the Committee on Claims ought to be here 
to defend their action. 

Mr. JONES. Of course there is no member of the committee 
here at present, and I understand the Senator's attitude. In 
view of the Senator’s attitude I will not offer the amendment, 
are simply ask that the bill be passed as reported by the com- 

ee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COURTS IN KANSAS. 


The bill (H. R. 6914) to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is one correction, Mr. President, I 
desire to make. In line 1, on page 3, it will be noted that in 
copying the statute the word “district” has been left out 
where it referred to the district court. I move to amend so as 
to correct that omission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 3, line 1, before the word “ court,” 
it is proposed to insert the word “ district,” so as to read: 

The terms of the district court for the second division shall be held 
at Wichita on the second Mondays in March and September; and for 
the third division at Fort Scott on the first Monday in May and the 
second Monday In November. The clerk of the district court shall 
appoint three deputies, one of whom shall reside and k his office at 

ort Scott, one at Wichita, and the other at Salina, and the marshal 
shall appoint a deputy who shall reside and keep his office at Fort 
Scott, and the marshal shall also appoint a deputy who shall reside 
and keep his office at Kansas City. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


FORT NIOBRARA MILITARY RESERVATION, NEBR. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 184) providing for one year’s 
extension of time to make installment payments for the land 
of the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr:, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to allow 
entrymen of such lands of the former Fort Niobrara Military 
Reservation, Nebr., made under the act entitled “An act to sub- 
ject lands of the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation 
and other lands to homestead entry,” approved January 27, 
1913, as are required to be paid for at their appraised values, 
one year extension of time in which to make each of the two 
remaining unpaid installments of the purchase price. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

LANDS IN ARIZONA. 


The bill (S. 865) granting to the State of Arizona public 
lands for the construction, repair, and maintenance of publie 
roads, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, this bill as originally intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] asks 
for a grant to the State of Arizona of 250,000 acres for the pur- 
pose of constructing, repairing, and maintaining public wagon 
roads. The committee extended it so as to inelude 11 other 
States, and in their generosity increased the amount from 
250,000 acres to 500,000 acres each. In other words, with a 
sweep of the pen they gave away 5,750,000 acres of land in addi- 
tion to what the original bill carried. I do not know but that 
we ought to give away all our public lands, I am inclined to 
think we are going to do it in the near future. We certainly will 
if we go on in this way. I will ask that the bill go over for the 
present. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Before that is done, in view of the 
statement made by the Senator from New Hampshire, and with 
the hope that he may relent from his present position 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will state that I introduced a bill 
for 250,000 acres of land for Arizona. Every one of the public- 
land States having large tracts of desert lands, I felt with the 
Committee on Public Lands that they had just as much right to 
the grant of lands for that purpose as the State of Arizona. 

I will say that it is the only part of the United States where 
more than four-fifths of the remaining valuable lands of the 
State are in the hands of the Federal Government in the shape 
of reservations of various kinds. All we have to do is to build 
roads through it. We can not get from one town to another 
without going through a Government reserve, an Indian re- 
serve, a military reservation, a forest reserve, or the national 
monument, and the result is that it throws on the taxable 
property, consisting of what is land of the railroads and the 
mines and the cattle industry, the whole expense of the gov- 
ernment, that could easily have been carried on if the State 
had been given its due proportion of its own resources at the 
time it was admitted into the Union. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I have 
heard the Senator make that statement, and it has impressed 
me very deeply, so far as Arizona is concerned; but does the 
same condition exist in all the other States? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Very much the same, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not in California, surely. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I shall leave that to the Senators 
from California, but I think there are enormous quantities of 
it reserved. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In Colorado, I think, they have no scar- 
city of land for the support of the inhabitants; and have we not 
made appropriations of land to Montana at the present session 
of Congress? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Not that I know of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have that impression. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I think the Senator probably refers 
to Nevada. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I know we did to Nevada, and Nevada is 
here again. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
Nevada equal in the grant. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think we had better let the bill go over. 


DEALERS IN TOBACCO. 


The bill (S. 5987) to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, 
Revised Statutes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc. That subsection 11 of section 3244, Revised 
Statutes, be amended by adding at the end of said subsection the 
following: Provided, That agen or salesmen of manufacturers of, 


I know; but that was to make 
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their product only to other deal- 
lelivery, shall not be construed 


or wholesale dealers in, tobacco sellin 
ers, either on order or by direct 


peddlers, 

Mr. G GALLINGER. In line 9 I move to insert the word “as” 
before “ peddlers.” 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


J. L. DA ROZA ESTATE. 


The bill (H. R. 13728) for the relief of the J. L. da Roza 
Estate (Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to refund to the J. L. da 
Rosa Estate (Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal., the sum of $1,158, 
being the internal-revenue taxes paid on 20 barrels of grape 
brandy destroyed by fire on the evening of November 18, 
1911, and while stored in the designated place of deposit 
on the distillery premises in the custody of an officer of in- 
ternal revenue aud before being stamped with special bonded- 
warehouse stamps permitting removal to bonded warehouse. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ERSKINE R. HAYES. 


The bill (H. R. 7062) for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there anyone here who can explain the 
bill? It is a very large sum of money. Let it go over for the 
present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


J. W. DELLINGER. 


The next bill on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 9621) for 
the relief of J. W. Dellinger. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill was reported adversely, and I 
move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DE BARBIERI & CO. 


The bill (H. R. 8318) for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of 
Valparaiso, Chile, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to be heard 
briefly on these various claims. Last year near the close of 
the session there were two important claim bills before the 
Senate. One was a bill to pay a very long list of so-called 
Southern claims involving the taking of church and educa- 
tional institutions by the Union Army during the Civil War, a 
class of claims that I think at this late day are very doubtful, 
to say the least, a class of claims that a distinguished Senator 
on the other side two years ago, I think it was, declared he 
did not believe one of them ought to be paid. 

But that bill was before the Senate, and there was likewise a 
bill before the Senate that I had offered for the allowance of 
certain claims reported by the Court of Claims, which proposed 
to pay for extra labor in the navy yards of the country, a large 
number of workingmen in quite a number of States, and also an 
amendment proposing to pay the claims of officers and employees 
of the United States navy yards growing out of the fact relating 
to whether or not the service was performed on land or on the 
sea 


The Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] had charge of these 
bills, having reported them from the Committee on Claims. 
During the discussion I asked the Senator from Florida why we 
could not pass both bills, one embracing the Southern claims and 
the other embracing claims on the part of the employees in the 
navy yards, every one of which has been examined and reported 
by the Court of Claims. The Senator from Florida in reply 
said: 

I would be glad to do so if we had time. JI will say that I am in favor 
of the bill as reported from the committee. That is this bill as reported 
from the committee. 

A further colloquy led the Senator from Florida to say two or 
three times that he was in favor of the bill, but he feared there 
was not time to pass it at the last session and there would be an 
opportunity to pass it at the present session. 

I have reintroduced the bill, but it does not emerge from the 
Committee on Claims. I have made inquiry about it several 
times, and it seems it has been given its coup de grâce for the 
present. 

Now, until we can can get some action on that bill, at any 
rate for the purpose of calling attention to it, I desire to object 
to the present consideration of these bills commencing at the top 
of page 15, House bill 8380, and going down to the end of page 
17, House bill 12742. 

155 Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will make one excep- 
on. 


Mr. GALLINGER. These are individual claims reported 


-from the Committee on Claims. No one of them can be more 


meritorious than those embraced in the bill which the Senator 
from Florida gaye me the assurance we would have an oppor- 
tunity to consider at this session, but which manifestly we 
will not have an opportunity to consider. Why should those 
worthy claimants be denied their rights, and particularly under 
the circumstances that occurred in the Senate at the last ses- 
sion and the debate that ensued? I think we had better stop 
paying private claims until we can look after the claims of 
those worthy people whose claims have been examined by the 
court and after an examination have been recommended for 
payment. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
Senator’s statement. 
spoke about? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will repeat to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that at the last session, rather near the close of the ses- 
sion, there were two bills before the Senate reported from the 
Committee on Claims by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan]. 
One was a long list of claims for the alleged destruction of 
certain church and other property in the South during the 
Civil War. The other was for the payment of a list of claims 
for overtime payment in the navy yards of the country, all of 
which had been examined by the Court of Claims and reported 
favorably. 

I asked the Senator from Florida at that time why we could 
not pass both those bills. One might have been denominated 
a Southern bill and the other a Northern bill, although the 
navy-yard claims are not all in the North by any means. The 
Senator from Florida expressed regret that probably we would 
not have time to do it as we were nearing the time of adjourn- 
ment, a little nearer than we are, I apprehend, but I was given 
the assurance as far as a Senator would be willing to give it 
that those claims would be probably favorably acted upon at 
— session, They had been reported by the Senator from 

lorida. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. I will say to the Senator, if he will 
pardon me a moment, that one of the inexplicable things that 
I find since I came to the Senate is the disposition on the 
part of Congress to deny to the people who have claims against 
the Federal Government the right to settle. I can not under- 
stand why any Senator would object to this great Government 
paying what it owes to its citizens. I do not care whether 
he lives in the North or lives in the South, the Government 
has assumed the obligation and it is quite as immoral for the 
Nation to repudiate its debts as it is for an individual man 
or woman. 

In the list of claims which the Senator from New Hampshire 
objects to there is a little claim by a firm in Monroe County, 
Miss., for the killing of a horse by the agent of the Government. 
The probabilities are that those people are poor and they need 
that money. The South has not grown fat and rich from the 
war like the other sections of the country. The boll weevil, 
the low price of cotton, the falling off in our lumber trade, and 
other things that have happened there have caused our people 
to be in very straitened circumstances, and I can not see any 
excuse or justification for the Congress to refuse to pay the 
debts which the Government admittedly owes. I want to say 
to the honorable Senator from New Hampshire that I will take 
great pleasure in joining with him at any and all times to vote 
for any measure which provides for the settlement of the debts 
which the courts have adjudged that the Government owes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have several times stated 
on the floor of the Senate that if the Government was a private 
citizen and imprisonment for debt was in vogue in this country the 
Government would be in jail all the time. I will say now that 
in the debates last year I made the same suggestion in different 
language that the Government ought to pay the claims of its 
citizens. It is an outrage that the Government does not do it. 
Take this list of claims. The Senator says this is a small 
claim of a citizen of Mississippi. Here is a small claim: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


To Daniel C. Pearson, of Manchester, $1,667.58. 

To Emma M. Gay, widow and executrix of Thomas S. Gay, deceased, 
of New Sag ogg be $477.65. 

To Elvira ns widow of James L. Hardy, deceased, of Hills- 


borough County, $293.85. 
To Hazel O. Goodsoe, Perle E. Nute, Leonora W. Goodsoe, and E. 
Shirlet Rundlett, children of Augustus O. Goodsoe, deceased, of Rock- 


Mr. President 

I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
I was engaged and I did not hear the 
What claim was it that the Senator 


8 County, 8293.70. 
o S. Augusta omer widow of George E. Anderson, deceased, 
gay County, 848.5 

T arie S. . widow of Xavier Perrimond, deceased, of 


Rockingham County, $60. 
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To Emma G. 5 of Thomas B. Gammon, deceased, of 
Rockingham County, $208.60. 

These are claims that the Court of Claims have examined 
carefully und reported in favor of, and they ought to have 
been paid, but they are lingering here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Those claims ought to be paid; there is no 
doubt about that. But I want to call the attention of the 
Senator to one claim, It is not a war claim, but the claim of 
a private citizen. It is order of business 552. The sheriff, a 
county officer, was ordered to arrest an outlaw and was killed. 
His widow is a poor, helpless woman, and they have only 
allowed her his salary for one year. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It ought to be paid, of course. 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is the general law. 

I ask the Senator, in view of this woman’s age, as she is very 
old and feeble and she is only paid one year’s salary of her hus- 
band, that he allow that bill to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair). 
The Chair understands the Senator from New Hampshire objects 
to the consideration of the bills he has indicated, from Order of 
Business No. 541 to Order of Business No. 582, inclusive. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I may be permitted to offer this list of 
claims, which have been adjudicated by the Court of Claims, as 
an amendment to the bill, and which I had the assurance would 
be considered at this session, but there does not seem to be any 
movement in that direction—if I may be permitted to offer that 
amendment fo the Senate bill, I will not object to any of the 
claims bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is, Is there objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill (H. R, 8318) for the relief of 
De Barbieri & Co., of Valparaiso, Chile. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offer the claims which are embraced in 
Senate bill 661 as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Those were all found by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Every one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let those claims be added and the bill go 
to conference, and if they can not be adjusted in conference I 
shall make no complaint; but they were reported favorably last 
year by the Committee on Claims. Senate bill 661 is pigeon- 
holed for some inscrutable reason, and it does not appear. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. What is the total amount? Will the 
Senator state it? 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have not counted it up. It is not very 
large. There are a good many claims, but they are very small. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And for overwork? 

Mr. GALLINGER. For overtime. 

Mr, OVERMAN. They were all found by the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are legally entitled to the pay- 
ment under the decision of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Every one. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are adjudicated claims of 
these men. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Every one of them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand that the objection of the 
Senator from New Hampshire goes to House bill 10931, Order of 
Business No. 543? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has offered an amendment to House bill 8318. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
to the list of claims bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He kas not made a formal 
objection, but stated that he possibly would object. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire to House bill 8318. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That amendment includes a number of 
claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER, It does. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have no objection to that, whatever. I 
quite agree with what the Senator from New Hampshire said 
regarding the inexcusable delay in paying these claims against 
the Government. I merely wish to call attention to a case of 
extreme neglect which I hope will soon be remedied, and that is 
the fact that the French spoliation claims have not yet been 


paid, though the claims have been pending for years and have, 


been adjudicated by the Court of Claims. It will take only a 
million or two to close them out entirely. It seems to me that 
there ought to be a speedy action regarding those claims. 

I wish to say in this connection that we have, during the 
past two or three years, been taking up claims arising out of 
the Civil War and adjusting those claims, whereas the French 
spoliation claims, which arose out of a previous war and have 


I understood that the Senator objected. 


just as good a foundation as any claims that have ever been 
presented against the United States, have been delayed for 
years. Some of them are being adjusted after long struggles, 
but many of them remain still unsettled. 

There we absolutely secured the release of this country from 
the claims that France was pressing against this country for 
a violation of its treaty by promising to adjust these claims 
against France for French spoliation and, having received the 
benefit of that treaty in securing an entire release from France, 
we have never yet paid over the consideration to American 
citizens who are entitled to payment under that treaty. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. May I ask the Senator from Neyada 
whether those bills are on the calendar. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I am simply calling attention to 
them. They are not on the calendar. I understand that the 
Committee on Claims or the Committee on the Judiciary, I do 
not know which, is about to present a bill for the payment of 
numerous southern claims arising out of the late Civil War, 
and I wish to give notice that, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall oppose any adjustment of any other war claims unless 
coupled with an adjustment so as to meet these French spolia- 
tion claims, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator from New Hampshire 
will permit me to reply to the Senator from Nevada, there is no 
list of southern war claims now being prepared for payment 
that I know anything about. On the contrary, the last time we 
approved and paid some of those war claims, all limited to loyal 
citizens who stood by the Union during the war, the Crawford 
amendment was added, which repealed the Tucker Act and the 
Bowman Act, and all the litigation pending stopped. There has 
not been another hearing since that time before the Court of 
Claims to adjust any of those claims. So it would seem to be 
sty impossible that anybody should have the claims pre- 
pared. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will ask the Senator whether there is 
not a bill being urged by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Surérps] on that subject? I have been told there was. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think so; but what we are 
urging is the repeal of the Crawford amendment, so that the 
Court of Claims may proceed with the hearing of these cases, 
That is one of the bills the Senator from Tennessee has 
charge of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senators, I 
will resume, and will say that I think my purpose has been 
accomplished. I turn to the debate last year. The Senator 
from Florida said during the close of the debate: 

I will undertake to have it considered. 

That is, this bill that I offer as an amendment. 

I do not know what the plans are here, but whether we get it imme- 
diately considered or not I have no doubt it will be considered. 

Upon that statement, I permitted claims for churches and in- 
stitutions of learning, I suppose, and various other kinds of 
property that it was said the Northern soldiers had destroyed 
to go through. It was practically with the understanding that 
this bill should also be considered. It has not only the recom- 
mendation of the Court of Claims, but it had the favorable 
report of the Committee on Claims last year; and I haye en- 
deavored to get it reported this year, but I think it has been 
stated that the committee does not hold meetings, or something 
of that kind. 

Now, having accomplished my purpose in calling attention 
to this matter I will withdraw the amendment and allow these 
private claims to go through; but, Mr. President, this is not 
the last that will be heard of the claims embraced in that bill, 
because it is a wicked thing to keep these men, who served 
overtime in the workshops of the United States, and whose 
claims have been certified to as being correct in every respect, 
out of the small sums of money that would go to the various 
employees. I am sure if any general bill comes in here, such 
as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranpns] has suggested, 
it will not pass without very serious consideration. 

I have been for a long time interested in the French spolia- 
tion claims. One of the wickedest things this Government has 
ever done was to make the promise to a foreign government that 
those claims would be paid, and then allow them to drag along 
for a hundred years or thereabout. The Senate has recognized 
their validity and their honesty, and has frequently passed bills 
for their payment as amendments to other bills, but elsewhere 
they were resisted and defeated. 

I think we ought to begin to clean up, so far as we can, the 
obligations which the Government owes to its citizens. If a 
citizen owed the Government he would be called to very quick 
and strict accountability; but the Government can owe the citi- 
zen for a hundred years, and there is no relief apparently; 
certainly not any relief, except by an act of Congress. 
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I had an experience when I first entered public life as to the 
claim of a poor man from my town, just as honest a claim as 
any man ever had in the world. He had been here seven win- 
ters trying to get that claim allowed. It was only for $700 or 


thereabout. I took it up with vigor. I was a Member of the 
other House, and I was on the Committee on Claims. I got a 
favorable report; I succeeded in getting it passed through the 
House, and followed it here. I succeeded in getting it passed 
here and carried it to President Cleveland, who signed it. I 
attempted to take the news to my constituent, a poor fellow, 
who had hardly a dollar in the world, but found that he had 
died three days before and had been buried by charity. That 
was the first experience I had as a Member of Congress in 
reference to the manner in which the Government treats its 
citizens. 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat I withdraw the amendment. I 
am not going to object to these claims unless I discover some 
objection to some individual claim as we go along. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. - Mr. President, I wish merely to add one 
word to what has been ‘said by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. As I said before, when I first entered Congress, more 
than 20 years ago, I was brought face to face with the French 
spoliation claims and made a study of them at that time, while 
I was a Member of the House of Representatives. I became 
convinced of their absolute justice, and that the failure to pay 
them was a disgrace to the United States Government. I have 
seen those claims pressed repeatedly in Congress, some of them 
passing and some of them failing through the objection either 
of one House or the other. I have observed, partic ilarly where 
new Members come to the House or new Members come to the 
Senate and the matter is presented as a new question, the old 
subject of the French spoliation claims has to be fought over 
again. Some two or three years ago we had a two or three 
days’ debate on the subject, and the matter was then most 
thoroughly presented. Now, I am told that as a result of this 
spasmodic action of Congress, lasting over a period of nearly 
100 years, most of those claims have been paid, and that there 
now is a balance of only about one million or two million 
dollars of claims which have been found to be just claims by 
the court established for that purpose which have not been 
paid. It seems to me that Congress should at a very early date 
take up those claims and satisfy them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. OVERMAN, Regular order! 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Did I understand the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Newrianps] to say that he was going to object to 
any other claims being acted on? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I called for the regular order, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have the floor, I suppose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Notwithstanding that, I can call for the 
regular order. I do not mean to take the Senator off the floor; 
but I understood the Senator from Nevada to say that he had 
not objected, and I should like to get on with the calendar. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator from Mississippi allude 
to me? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. No, I was speaking to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Newranps]; but I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN SIMPSON, 


The bill (S. 3743) to reimburse John Simpson was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay $100 to John Simpson, of Pulaski County, 
Ky., to reimburse him for damages arising from the destruc- 
tion of a creek ford due to backwater created by the construc- 
tion of Lock and Dam No. 21 on the Cumberland River; which 
payment is recommended to Congress by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, with a renewed recommendation therefor, in his annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1015 (pp. 1085, 2837, 
and 2888), which is printed as House Document, No. 91, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DRS. BLAIR AND BLAKE AND OTHERS. 


The bill (H. R. 10931) for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, 
Dr. W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay $375 
to Drs. Blair and Blake, $25 to Dr. W. J. Maxwell, $25 to Dr. 
R. C. Evans, and $4.15 to J. B. Blalock, all of Sheffield, Ala., in 
full payment of all claims and demands for surgical service 
rendered and material supplied by them to employees of the 
United States Government who were injured by a premature 


dynamite explosion while in the performance of duties assigned 
to them by the Government engineers and while 8 in chan- 
nel work in the Tennessee River at Cogers Island near Smith- 
sonia, Ala., on the 25th of June, 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELLA SLONE. 


The bill (H. R. 9378) for the relief of Ella Slone was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Ella Slone, of Pikeville, Pike County, Ky., widow of John Slone, 
who, while in the discharge of his duties as a posseman, having 
been duly summoned by and acting with J. M. Potter, a deputy 
United States marshal, was murdered on April 4, 1913, by vio- 
lators of the United States internal-revenue laws, $1,000, on 
account of the murder of her said husband. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARKHAUSEN COAL & DRY DOCK CO., GREEN BAY, WIS, 


The bill (H. R. 11298) for the relief of Barkhausen Coal & 
Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to pay to the Barkhausen Coal & 
Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis., $163.17, that being the sum al- 
lowed to the company by the Secretary of the Interior to cover 
cost of coal and hauling charges thereon, for the Pine Ridge 
Indian School and Agency, S. Dak. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EASTERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


The bill (H. R. 15635) for the relief of the Eastern Transpor- 
tation Co., of Baltimore, Md., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“Company,” to strike out “of Baltimore, Md.,” and in line 6, 
after the word “ State of,” to strike out “ Maryland ” and insert 
“ Delaware,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim inst the United States of the 
Eastern Transportation Co., a corporation CK arrap and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of Delaware, with its principal place of 
business in the city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, owner of the 
barge John T. Donohue, for snoga to have caused by 
collision between the said barge and the United States steamer 0-2, in 
Chesapeake Bay, off Smiths Point, on the 28th day of March, 1913, may 
be sued for by the said Eastern ransportation Co. in the United States 
district court for the district of Maryland, sitting as a court of ad- 
mes and acting under the rules governing such court, and sald court 

ave jurisdiction to hear and determine such a suit and to enter 
ent or decree for the amount of such and costs, if 
shall be found to be due, against the United States in favor of the 
d Eastern age Saa Co. upon the same principles and measures 
of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, and 
with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be 
rovided order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
ttorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 888 That 
the amounts of the losses alleged to have been sustained by the master 
and crew of the ba John T. Donohue may be Included in such decree : 
Provided, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months from the date of the passage of this act, 

The amendment was to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act for the relief 


of the Eastern Transportation Co.” 
HEIRS OF GEORGE W. CROFT, 


The next bill on the calendar was the bill (H. R. 6156) for the 
relief of heirs of George W. Croft, which had been reported 
adversely from the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. The Chair hears none. 


BORDEN H. MILLS. 


The bill (H. R. 8325) for the relief of Borden H. Mills was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay to 
Borden H. Mills, United States commissioner at Albany, in the 
northern district of New York, $84.50, in payment of the amount 
of fees earned by him as United States commissioner while per- 
forming the duties of such office in connection with the cases of 
the United States against Lee Ning, Yee Quong, Charles Wong, 
James Bennett, Arthur Smith, and Lee Ning, alias Charles Lee, 
the sum being the amount disallowed by the Auditor for the 
State and Other Departments on the settlement of the quarterly 
accounts of the commissioner for the quarter ending June 30, 
1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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JOHN H, JANSSEN. 


The bill (II. R. 3896) for the relief of John H. Janssen was 
considered as in Committce of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
$1,355, in full compensation for all claims, to John H. Janssen, 
of Woonsocket, S. Dak., found and held to be due him by the 
Secretary of the Interior under contract of January 15, 1907, 
for drilling two 6-inch artesian wells on the shores of Lake 
Andes, in the Yankton Indian Reservation, in Charles Mix 
County, S. Dak. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


M. KONDO FISHERIES CO, 


The bill (H. R. 9172) for the relief of the M. Kondo Fisheries 
Co, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to pay to the M. Kondo Fisheries Co., of San Diego, Cal., 
$7, that being value of rope and anchor which was loaned to the 
officers in charge of the launch Cape d’Ano, belonging to the 
United States Immigration Service, and was lost at sea when 
that vessel was wrecked on April 30, 1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CYNTHIA RAMEY, 


The bill (H. R. 9377) for the relief of Cyntha Ramey was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
to Cyntha Ramey, of Praise, Pike County, Ky., widow of Marion 
Ramey, who while in the discharge of his duties as a posseman, 
having been duly summoned by and acting with J. M. Potter, a 
deputy United States marshal, was murdered on April 4, 1913, 
by violators of the United States internal-reyenue laws, $1,000 
on account of the murder of her husband. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH S. PLANK. 


The bill (H. R. 18785) for the relief of Sarah S. Plank was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
$1,000 to Sarah S. Plank, widow of Ed. S. Plank, who was killed 
in the discharge of his duties as a United States officer in seek- 
ing to enforce the United States laws in the Indian country. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LILLIE B, RANDELL, 


The bill (H. R. 6180) for the relief of Lillie B. Randell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay $975 to the said Lillie B. Randell 
or her duly authorized agent: Provided, That before paying the 
same the said Lillie B. Randell shall deliver to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a good and sufficient bond, with the surety to be 
approyed by the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify the 
United States against all losses, costs, or damages incurred by 
reason of making the said payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING pf er Without objection, the pre- 
amble will be disagreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate return to Calendar No. 553, being the bill (H. R. 
6180) for the relief of Lillie B. Randell. The preamble having 
been rejected, the words “ the said,” in line 5, on page 4, and the 
same words in line 7 on that page, should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed will 
be reconsidered, The question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LETITIA W. GARRISON, 


The bill (H. R. 6181) for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay $875 to the said Letitia W. 
Garrison or her duly authorized agent; but before paying the 
amount the said Letitia W. Garrison shall deliver to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a good and sufficient bond, with the 
surety to be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
indemnify the United States against all losses, costs, or dam- 
ages incurred by reason of making the said payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was rejected, 


Mr. GALLINGER subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask to 
recur to calendar No. 554, being House bill 6181, for the relief 
of Letitia W. Garrison. The preamble of that bill was also 
stricken out, and as a consequence the words “ the said,” in line 
5, on page 3, and also in line 7, page 3, should be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the vote 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading, and passed, 
will be reconsidered; and the amendments proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, ir the absence of objection, will 
be agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

SAMUEL H. WALKER. 


The bill (H. R. 9994) for the relief of Samuel H. Walker was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Samuel H. Walker $480, in full 
compensation for injuries received by him while performing his 
duties as a laborer in the fireroom of the General Land Office, 
Department of the Interior. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF JOIN M. WAPLES. 


The bill (H. R. 11749) for the relief of the administrator of 
the estate of John M. Waples was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the administrator of the estate of John M. Waples, deceased, 
$130.43, being the amount of accrued pension due the deceased 
from June 4, 1915, until the day of his death, December 5, 1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OLAF NELSON. 

The bill (H. R. 5411) for the relief of Olaf Nelson was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Olaf Nelson $1,200, in compensation 
for injuries sustained on the Panama Canal while in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COWDEN & COWDEN. 


The bill (H. R. 1161) to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, 
Monroe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used 
by the Department of Agriculture, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Monroe County, Miss., 
$185, in full payment for a horse that died while in use by 
employees of the Department of Agriculture. 

The bill was repo 


2s amended, and the 


rted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


MRS. JOSEPH CAMERON, 


The bill (H. R. 2554) for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Mrs. Joseph Cameron, widow 
of Joseph Cameron, $242 for physical and personal injuries 
sustained by Joseph Cameron while in the employ of the United 
States Government near Minnehaha Falls, Mississippi River, 
Minn., and while he was working on Government Dam No. 1 on 
August 9, 1907. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE H. HAMMOND. 


The bill (H. R. 5185) for the relief of George H, Hammond 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to George H. Hammond, of 
Dekalb County, Ga., for injuries received in the performance of 
his duties under the postmaster and in the post-office building in 
the city of Atlanta, Ga., $1,200. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DR. E. E. JOHNSON, 


The bill (H. R. 5729) for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Dr. E. E. Johnson, of Cortez, 
Colo., $512, for expenses incurred and services rendered as physi- 
cian and surgeon to injured members of deputy marshals in the 
arrest of renegade Indians at Bluff City, Utah, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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UNION OIL co. 


The bil (H. R. 9173) for the relief of the Union Oil Co., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to the Union Oil Co., at San Diego, 
~ Cal, $10, being the value of one barrel numbered 40467, which 
was loaned to the officers in charge of the launch Cape d’ Ano, be- 
longing to the United States immigration Service, and was lost 
at sea when that vessel was wrecked on April 30, 1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


C. E. ANDERSON, 


The bill (H. R. 1975) for the relief of C. E. Anderson was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been reported 
adversely, and, without objection, will be indefinitely postponed. 


THOMAS J. BYE. 


The bil (H. R. 11377) for the relief of Thomas J. Bye was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Thomas J. Bye, of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., $500, in full settlement of his claim against the 
Government of the United States by reason of the loss of his 
team of horses through drowning while employed on Govern- 
ment work under the supervision of Government officials. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

W. W. BLOOD. 


The bill (H. R. 2209) for the relief of W. W. Blood was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to W. W. Blood, of Greenville, 
Plumas County, Cal., $489.09, in full payment for all work and 
labor done and performed by him for the Government of the 
United States or its official representatives at the Indian school 
near Greenville, Indian Valley, Plumas County, Cal., during the 
year 1907. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HEIRS OF ELIZABETH BRUCE. 

The bill (H. R. 8108) for the relief of the legal representatives 
and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 
H. Bruce, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the legal repre- 
sentatives and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the 
late John H. Bruce, of Rowan County, Ky., $155, pay and bounty 
due John H. Bruce for services rendered as a private in Com- 
pany G, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WALLACE L. BELL. 


The bill (H. R. 12267) for the relief of Wallace L. Bell was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to Wallace L. Bell $160, for 32 days’ 
automobile hire for the use of the Government as special agent 
in collecting statistics for the Bureau of the Census in district 
No. 24, in Georgia, in March and April, 1914. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

GEAIMS OF SETTLERS IN SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG. 

The bill (H. R. 2534) to adjudicate the claims of certain set- 
tlers in Sherman County, Oreg., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
the following several sums of money to the respective claimants, 
their heirs, assigns, or legal representatives; the amount to be 

- paid to each 2 his heirs, assigns, or legal representatives: 


T Harry H 1,255. 
To H am E; 3 cl. deceased, $2,000. 
To Otis nger, 


Messi: 2. 
avid W. Huff, deceased 


To , $1,440, 
To Eliza J. Powell, $1,265. 
To Luther B. Hill,’ $800. 
To Artis BT Sai, 1,000, 
0 809. 
To Theron S. Hill, deceased, $2,000. 
ze James H. Clements, $1,360. 
0 


a Lewis, $1,180. N 
gar 

Elizabeth A. Bates, $1,385, 
Lena Wegener, $1,280. 


To Grace fll, $1, 

John B. Coon, $i, 426.41. 
To Merit F. S. Henton, $1,500. 
Robert L. Allison, $1,618. 
Clark E. Brown, $1,515. 
Reuben D. Allison, $1,450, 
Adolph Perrault, 52,000. 
Lester A. Heath, $1,830, 


a Warren D. Marshall, $1,970. 
To Anastasse Perrault, $1,460. 


John Willet, $1,190. 

John W. Willis, $800, 

Diedrich Patjens, deceased, $850. 

Ellen E. McLeod, 1155 anes E. Somer, $800. 
George M. Sim $ 

To Henry Nachand, $800. 

x Fairchild, $855. 

kins, deceased, $ 


Edgar G. Messinger, 81.7 
Louisa M. oe 1.600. 
George D. Clements, $1,605, 
William Krusow, $1,899.72, 
Thomas F. Cochran, $300. 
George Meader, $2,000. 
William H. Andrews, sedi 
Charlie W. Barzee, $ 

Joel H. Reed, deceased, $I 81.870. 
John G. Powell. iiy 

Abrahan C. Hoff, 
John D. Wilcox, $ 590 
Eugene W. Garlick, $1,400. 


` Sayrs, $1,900. 

William S. Pow: as transferee of George W. Mark, $1,590. 
Thomas — 1.120. 

James Macken, $1,300. 

Joeb M. Powell, S870. 82.000. 

Leon V. Moore, 0. 

Fred Krusow, 805 255. 

Uriah Serviss, $2,000 

Alexander Scott, 9903 350. 

Thomas Walsh, deceased, $480. 

Johan Janssen, $1,5 

Elmer F. Heath, $1, 800. 

o Jobn Fulton, 51. 200. 

To Carl Peetz, $2,000. 

To John W. Messinger, $2,000. 

But no agent, attorney, firm of attorneys, or any persons 
engaged heretofore or héreafter in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting this claim shall, directly or indirectly, receive or 
retain for such service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting 
such claim, or for any act whatsoever in connection therewith, 
an amount greater than 5 per cent of the amount allowed under 
this bill to the person for whom he has acted as agent or 
attorney, and no purchaser or assignee of the claims of any 
of the said claimants shall receive therefor a greater amount 
than was paid to the claimant for his assignment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think that I might with 
propriety offer the amendment to which I called attention a little 
while ago to this bill, because this bill pays the claims of at lest 
50 separate individuals. However, I will not offer it, but will ven- 
ture to suggest that this bill itself is a very good precedent for 
paying the class of claims to which I have called attention. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, ue passed, 


MATHILDA HESTERMAN. 


The bill (H. R. 11660) for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Mathilda Hesterman, widow 
of Herman Hesterman, $1,248, on account of the death of Her- 
man Hesterman, which was caused by the negligence of em- 
ployees of the United States Government at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, in the State of New York, on or about the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1913. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE W. GAMBLE. 


The bill (H. R. 2814) for the relief of George W. Gamble was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported ad- 
versely from the committee. The question is, Shall the bill be 
indefinitely postponed ? 

The bill was indefinitely postponed. 


ELIZABETH M. DODGE. 


The bill (H. R. 7423) for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay $1,000 to Elizabeth M. Dodge, widow 
of Wallace Dodge, in full of all claims she may have against the 
Government for the death of Wallace Dodge while employed by 
the United States as teamster in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment at the Presidio of Monterey, Cal., where on the 9th of June, 
1909, he was shot and killed by a stray bullet from the gun of 
some member of Troop D, Fourteenth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, at target practice. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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GEORGE B. HUGHES. 

The bill (S. 4277) for the relief of George B. Hughes was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill bad been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to George B. Hughes, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000, as compensa- 
tion for the loss of his right arm while in the performance of his duties 
as an electrician in the Government Printing Office during the month 
of January, 1899. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT I. REAM, 


The bill (S. 2704) for the relief of Albert L. Ream, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 5, after the word “of,” to strike out“ $25,000 ” 
and insert “ $8,650,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That there shall be paid, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Albert L. Ream, the sum of 
$3,650, which, when received by him, shall be in full payment and dis- 
charge of all demands of every kind by him against the United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

NABOR AND VICTORIA LEON. 

The bill (H. R. 5096) for the relief of Nabor and Victoria 
Leon was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay $780, in such portions 
and under such regulations as the Secretary of Labor may pre- 
scribe, to Nabor Leon and Victoria Leon, being, respectively, 
the father and mother of Rumaldo Leon, an employee of the 
United States, who was drowned in the course of his employ- 
ment on construction work in the reclamation of arid lands at 
Granite Reef, on Salt River, Maricopa County, Ariz., on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1909, such sum being the amount to which the above 
relatives would haye been entitled under the provisions of the 
act of Congress of May 30, 1908, but which they did not re- 
ceive because the required affidavit of claim was not filed on 
their behalf within 90 days after the death, as required by sèc- 
tion 4 of the said act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES HOUYDE, 


The bill (H. R. 3255) for the relief of James Houyde was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to James Houyde, 
of Morton, Wash., out of any money in the Treasury not otlier- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $858, to compensate him for 
damages on account of the death of his son, Joseph Houyde, who 
was killed in the line of his duty while an employee of the 
United States Forest Service in the Rainier National Forest, 
and the said sum is hereby appropriated for the purpose above 
set forth. A 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. HUTSON. 


The bill (H. R. 10858) for the relief of William A. Hutson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to William 
A. Hutson, of Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of $720, in compensa- 
tion for injuries received by him while an employee of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in the year 1906. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK P. SAMMONS. 


The bill (H. R. 9082) for the relief of Frank P. Sammons 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It appropriates 
the sum of $100, to be paid to Frank P. Sammons, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, as compensation for injuries received by the said 
Frank P. Sammons while an employee of the United States 
Government at the Rock Island Arsenal, on August 24, 1904. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARTHA A. MOFFITT. 
The bill (H. R. 11304) for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Martha 
A. Moffitt, of Randolph County, N. C., widow of E. A. Moffitt, 
who, while in the discharge of his duties as deputy collector, 
was murdered by Lee Turner, a violator of the United States 
internal revenue laws, on the 4th day of December, 1896, 
the sum of $1,500, on account of the murder of her said hus- 
ban while in the service of the Government of the United 

ates, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LOUIS JONES, 


The bill (H. R. 10642) for the relief of Louis Jones was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Louis Jones 
$61.50, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for injury sustained on the 28th day of August, in 
the year 1906, while employed by the United States Government 
in the Government arsenal at Rock Island, III. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS P. SORKILMO, 


The bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to strike out the words “there 
being no dispute about the said sum being due thereon.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to 
strike out the comma and the words “there being no dispute 
about the said sum being due thereon,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,848.38 to Thomas P. 
Sorkilmo, of Dell Rapids, S. Dak., for the balance due him for the 
construction of a brick hospital at the Canton Indian Insane Asylum 
under his contract of August 1, 1913. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


GOTTLOB SCHLECT AND OTHERS. 


The bill (H. R. 12742) for the relief of Gottlob Schlect and 
Maurice D. Higgins and for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Valentine Brasch, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, the bill does not state 
what these payments are for. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CHANNELS. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 110) providing for method of 
improving channels giving access to military reservations or 
fortifications was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides that whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War, the work of dredging or improving any channel of any 
navigable water for the purpose of giving access to any wharf 
on 2 military reservation or fortification, including any dredg- 
ing in front of or along such wharf, uuder any appropriation 
available for the purpose, can be more economically done by 
the use of any Government dredge or other plant purchased 
for river and harbor improvement, or by combining the same 
with any authorized project for river and harbor improvement, 
the Secretary of War.may. in his discretion, authorize such 
use or combination upon the reimbursement of the river and 
harbor appropriation for the actual cost of the work, as deter- 
mined by the Chief Engineers with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 6540) to repeal section 4411, Revised Statutes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I explain the bill to 
the Senator making the objection? 


1916. 


Mr. GALLINGHR. If the Senator will explain it, I shall be 
glad to have him do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think I can do so. From its general 
title one would not know just what is meant by the bill. Sec- 
tion 4411 of the Revised Statutes requires the publication cach 
year by the Department of Commerce of a list of officers of the 
merchant steam, motor, and sail yessels. This is a copy of 
the publication which I hold in my hand. It costs $1,787.53 
each year to print this list, and there is no demand for it. 

There is no demand for it at all. Anyone at all interested to 
know who is licensed in that service can obtain the information 
by simply inquiring of the Department of Commerce, and the 
requirement of the law to publish this list annually is simply 
wasting that much money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is simply a list of the officers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is all; a list of the officers of the 
merchant steam, motor, and sail vessels. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The department recommends that it be 
discontinued. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to repeal sec- 
tion 4411 of the Revised Statutes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The joint resolution (H, J. Res. 91) authorizing and directing 
the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost of 
living in the District of Columbia, and to report thereon to Con- 
gress as early as practicable, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Department of 
Labor to make an inquiry into the wages paid to wage earners 
and the cost of living of the same in the District of Columbia, 
and to report thereon to Congress as early as practicable, and 
appropriates for this purpose the sum of $6,000; and also pro- 
vides that the special agents and clerks employed under this 
appropriation shall be selected from among the persons eligible 
on any civil-service register. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, I want to offer an amendment 
to this resolution, and I will explain it by saying that this reso- 
lution was passed by the House. The amendment that I desire 
to offer makes it conform to a resolution on the same subject 
which has been reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate after a hearing was had, and it is also re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

I should say, however, that the report of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia was on the present resolution. The 
amendment is to strike out, in lines 4 and 5, the words “the 
wages paid to wage earners, and,” and then the words “the 
same,” on line 5, and to insert“ wage earners.” That will make 
this resolution substantially conform to the resolution of the 
Senate that was reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerany. On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to strike out 
the words “the wages paid to wage earners, and,” and on 
line 5, after the words “cost of living of,” to strike out the 
words “the same” and insert the words “ wage earners,” so as 
to read: 


That the Department of Labor be, and hereby is, authorized and 
directed to make an 1 iry into the cost of rote of wage earners in 
the District of Columbia, and to report thereon to Congress as early 
15 16.000 and that there be appropriated for this purpose the sum 
0 „000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Iowa if, in his opinion, there is a real necessity for this appro- 
priation of money for the investigation specified in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am interested in the same in- 
quiry. What good will it do? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, hearings were had before a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, of 
which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SuHrevps] was chair- 
man. Evidence was introduced, and that subcommittee felt 
that there was a necessity for this investigation. Congress 
some years ago passed a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] limiting the number of hours 
that women could work in the District of Columbia. That is 
not of any particular importance unless there is also found out, 
by investigation, the cost of living of the wage carners. 

This measure does not apply to anything but the wage 
earners. The Department of Labor have indorsed this joint 
resolution because requests are made upon them for the result of 
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the surveys as to the cost of living of the wage earners in the 
United States and in the District of Columbia. A bill was 
considered in the House with relation to fixing a minimum 
wage for wage earners. There was not suflicient information 
for an intelligent discussion of that bill. 

Mr. President, we have had discussion here on the floor 
showing that in this country the average wage of the man 
who labors is somethin; over $500 and less than $600 a year. 
We are appropriating large sums of money for every kind of 
thing here. This is merely an appropriation of $6,000 to get 
at the condition of the wage-carning classes, and is for the 
benefit of the people who toil. The purpose ultimately, I as- 
sume, after this investigation, will be the introduction of a 
bill for a minimum wage for wage earners in the District of 
Columbia.” 

This proposal has received the approval of the Federation 
of Labor and various labor organizations as a general survey 
of labor conditions. I do not see why there should be any par- 
ticular objection to it. It has passed the House, and has re- 
ceived the consideration of two committees of the Senate. I 
hope the Senator from New Hampshire will not object to it. 
It is probably the last opportunity to dispose of it. It has been 
on the calendar for some time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I inquired for information. 
My observation is that so far as the cost of living in the District 
of Columbia is concerned, it is less than it is in the little eity in 
which I live in New Hampshire; and I wondered whether it was 
necessary to select the District of Columbia for an investigation 
along those lines. I think it will be “ love's labor lost“ when we 
get through inquiring about the cost of living. Again, so far as 
wages are concerned in this District, it is a fact that it is more 
difficult to adjust a minimum wage scale in the District of Co- 
lumbia than any other place that I know of. There is a great 
deal of semiworthless labor in the District of Columbia. That 
may not be a happy phrase—ineflicient labor, in other words. 

Mr. THOMAS. I would suggest to the Senator that he say 
good for nothing.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
it then. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think so. For people—and I will say 
colored people—who come here from Maryland and Virginia, 
the city of Washington is a Mecca, and they are employed more 
or less. They are glad to work, when they will work, for per- 
haps less wages than we would give them in New England, or 
perhaps in Iowa. Now, to fix a minimum for the wage earners 
in the District of Columbia would be another illustration of 
compensating the inefficient as highly as you compensate the 
eflicient, and I think it is not a very good policy. But, of course, 
nas the Senator suggests, it will probably require some legislation 
after the report is made, and when we reach that legislation we 
perhaps can more properly meet and discuss these matters than 
on this resolution. y 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, this resolution, as I have asked 
to amend it, does not go into the question of wages paid, because 
the Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has written a letter 
to Congressman KEATING, who had this bill in the House, saying 
that the appropriation would not be sufficient for that purpose; 
so I have asked to strike that out and make it cover simply the 
cost of living of the wage earner. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
this subject has not been pretty well covered in the report of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations? 

Mr. KENYON. Not as to the District of Columbia. It has 
not been covered at all. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I took occasion to make an inquiry about 
this matter because it has seemed to me—and I have given a 
little thought to it—that we will be spending $6,000 without 
any adequate return; but other Senators do not agree with me 
on that point. The Senator from Iowa, who is greatly in- 
terested in the matter, does not agree with me. I shall content 
myself, therefore, with simply saying that I think it is one 
of those efforts to accomplish something that is not susceptible 
of accomplishment. The cost of living in the District of Co- 
lumbia depends on a great many conditions. If a man gocs to 
a grocery store and buys a fish, he pays twice or three times as 
much for it as he does if he takes the trouble to go down to 
the wharf, where I go; and so in regard to a good many other 
things. I do not know how they are going to reach any con- 
clusion that will really be controlling in the minds of Congress; 
but we have plenty of money, and if it is thought wise to 
expend $6,000 for an investigation of this kind, there is no 
reason why I should object. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, investigations into the cost 
of living of the laboring classes of our country must be pro- 
ductive of ultimate benefit. As to the matter of economy, we 


And the Senator rather compliments 
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have voted here this afternoon for a $325,000 building in a 
town in Arizona with a population of some 18,000, according to 
the report. I do not know why it is that when we come to 
anything that enters into the betterment of the conditions of the 
people who toil in this country we generally run up against 


objections to it. That is all this is. It is along the line of 
the general trend in this country to have surveys of working 
conditions, of wages, and of the relationship of the hours of 
toil and the expense of living. 

I have said all that I care to say. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have as many men and women 
in Missouri who work for a living as the Senator from Iowa 
has in his State. They are just as good men and women, and 
no better. I do not exactly fancy the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Iowa that whenever anything touching labor 
eomes up in the Senate there is a disposition to put it 
aside under one excuse or another, but that when something 
else comes up it bas the right of way. I do net think that state- 
ment is fair to the Senator’s colleagues. I have a personal af- 
fection for the Senator from Iowa and a high personal regard 
for him, only I think my good friend does sometimes permit 
himself to rnn amuck and get on a toboggan and ride down the 
line shouting to everybody else to get out of the way. 

Mr. President, I think I have just as much regard for the 
men and women who make a living by honest work in the vari- 
ous lines of human endeavor as the Senator from Iowa. But, 
Mr. President, here is a resolution to appropriate $6,000 out of 
the Treasury to make an inquiry as to the cost of living in the 
District of Columbia. What has that to do with labor, and how 
will it help a workingman? 

I presume a number of people are to be summoned at the 
public expense to be examined as to what it costs to live, and 
all that is to be printed in a volume that not one man or woman 
in a million will read. 

What does it cost to live in the District of Columbia? How 
are you to make up that cost? House rent, meat, potatoes, 
cabbage, bread, cucumbers, whatever you have to buy. What 
do you pay for these things. How much does it cost a man to 
live for a week or for a month in the District of Columbia? It 
costs one man one amount and it costs another man a different 
amount, depending upon what he wants, what he pays for, and 
what he is able to buy. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be utter folly to undertake 
to say what it costs to live in this District. What is the lan- 
guage of this resolution? It reads: 


Directing the Department of Labor to make an inquiry into the cost 
of living in the District of Columbia. 


Whose living? Is it my living? I can tell you approxi- 
mately what it costs me to live. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator can tell pretty well what it cost 
him to live. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; a man who draws $7,500 a year can 
get along pretty well. It applies to wage earners. 

Mr. STONE. Does it not apply to Senators? 

Mr. KENYON. No. 

Mr. STONE. Then Senators are excluded? Where do you 
draw the line? Whose cost of living are you going to inquire 
about? The “cost of living in the District of Columbia” is 
what the resolution says. You are going to pick out certain 
people. I have a man employed to drive my automobile, a 
chauffeur, whom I pay so much a month, and he eats whenever 
he wishes to eat at my house at my expense; but he is a mar- 
ried man and lives in a little apartment in another part of the 
town. Are you going to ask what it costs him to live? Are you 
going to summon this boy who drives my machine to find out 
what it costs him to live? I should like to know who you are 
going to summon and where you are going to draw the line— 
where begin and where end. Mr. President, it is an absurdity. 
I object to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Missouri a question. Has the Senator any knowl- 
edge as to the probability of the cost of living being reduced. 
I notice that the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Redfield, the 
other day gave out a statement that the cost of living was about 
to drop, and we are going to be happier than we have been 
during the last three years. Does the Senator know anything 
about that? That relates to the entire country, of course. 

Mr. STONE. What particular point has the Senator in mind 
in asking me that question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Red- 
field, went into print a few days ago to show that the cost of 
living was going to drop in the near future; that we were going 
to get cheaper food and cheaper clothes, I suppose. Has the 


nr. any knowledge as to the probability of that happen- 
g 

Mr. STONE. I know what the Senator tells me. That is the 
extent of my information on the subject. When Secretary Red- 
field, whose business it is to study these questions, says so, I 
have more or less confidence in the fact that It will happen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So we may indulge the hope that the cost 
of on is to be reduced before this administration comes to an 
en 

Mr. STONE. We all indulge that hope. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And in that way the promise will be 
redeemed. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion goes over. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask, first, if the amendments 
could not be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They were adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Before the resolution is passed over I 
should like to make an inquiry of the Senator from Missouri 
as to whether this is the drop in the high price of living which 
was due two or three years ago on the advent of the passage 
of the Underwood tariff law? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is a limit of five minutes on 


speeches. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have not spoken at all, I understood 
that drop was coming, and I can only construe the present high 
cost of living as being psychological in its nature, that it has 
no real existence in fact, and that following out that line of 
argument 2 man might be able to get an ample meal by looking 
in the window of a restaurant. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator, like quite a number of Senators 
on the other side, is indulging in a little bit of peanut politics, 
There is not anything to it. I do not care to waste my time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill on the calendar will 
be stated. 


NEW ORLEANS, BATON ROUGE & VICKSBURG RAILROAD, 


The bill (H. R. 540) for the relief of settlers within the limits 
of the grant to the New Orleans, Baton Rouge & Vicksburg 
Railroad Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
consideration of that bill. It is one which has passed the House 
of Representatives twice. It affects a great many people in my 
State and I have been trying hard for more than two years to 
have it acted on by the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very sorry to object to anything the 
Senator from Louisiana wants, but I was impressed with the 
belief that this bill is beyond our constitutional power to enact, 
and I feel it should be fully discussed. Because of this I filed 
a minority report. Moreover, there are a number of absent 
Senators who want to be heard in opposition to this matter when 
it comes before the Senate. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Pouxuzxkl and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacrmys] want 
to be heard. It is well known that purchasers of these lands, 
living in different parts of the United States, particularly in 
the States of Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
New York are affected. Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am compelled to object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will at least assist in 
getting action on the bill at this session. As I said, it passed 
the House twice and it affects many people of small means in 
Louisiana who are hanging on the ragged edge. Hope long de- 
ferred in this case has made their hearts very sick. Those who 
claim against them are big corporations and people of large 
means. I ask the Senators who are opposing the measure to 
help me to get it up at this session, and end a controversy which 
has lasted for 30 years, and can not be settled until it is settled 
right. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
will go over. 


The objection is made, and the bill 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

The bill (H. R. 16097) to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri-River near Kansas City, Mo., author- 
ized by an act approved June 17, 1914, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OLD POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT YORK, PA. 

The bill (H. R. 486) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the old post-office building and site theréof at York, Pa., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
sell the present post-office building and the site thereof, situate 
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at the corner of Philadelphia and Beaver Streets, in the city of 
York and State of Pennsylvania, either by public or private 
sale, after proper advertisement, at such time and on such terms 
as he may deem to be to the best interest of the United States, 
and to execute a quitclaim deed to the purchaser thereof, and 
to deposit the proceeds of said sale in the Treasury of the United 
States as a miscellaneous receipt, but the said property shall 
not be sold for less than $10,000, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The last time we had the calendar up 
there were two pension bills that I know the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jouxson] and other Senators are interested in, to 
which objection was made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Thomas] when they came up. I have scen him and he has 
removed his objection. I should like to take up those bills. 
The Committee on Pensions is going to report no more bills at 
this session of Congress. We haye passed bills that have been 
reported since those, and those two bills should be passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. To what bills does the Senator from 
Michigan refer? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I refer to Senate bill 6309, on page 11, 
and House bill 16290, on page 18. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think we ought to go on with 
the calendar as we are now doing. The Senators can arrange 
to get at those bills in a day or two. 


ALBERT L. REAM, 


Mr. KERN. I was called out of the Chamber when the bill 
(S. 2704) for the relief of Albert L. Ream was taken up. I 
desire very much to offer an amendment to the amendment of 
the committee. The bill was passed in my absence with the 
committee amendment. I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed be 
reconsidered, and on the next call of the calendar I will have 
an opportunity to present the amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. Do it now. 

Mr OVERMAN. It can be considered when we next take 
up the calendar. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr, KERN. I will be very glad to present the amendment 
now. I thought, perhaps, it had best go over. 

Mr. PENROSE. Go ahead and present it now. 

Mr. KERN. I offer the following amendment: On page 2, 
line 5 in the committee amendment, I move to strike out 
“ $3,650” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8,650.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, to be entirely consistent I 
will be compelled to object to that bill if the amount is to be in- 
creased, because I objected to a similar bill under like circum- 
stances a while ago. I have no objection, however, to having the 
bill remain on the calendar. 

Mr. KERN. I do not think the Senator knows what kind of 
n bill this is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know it is now proposed to increase the 
amount the committee reported. As I have said, I objected to a 
bill in which the Senator from Washington is interested for 
that reason, and I shall have to object to this bill in order to be 
entirely consistent. I do not object to letting it remain on the 
calendar and having it considered at another time. 

Mr. PENROSE. Regular order! 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is it proposed to increase the amount 
allowed by the committee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The bill (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill 
had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 2, after line 20, to strike out: 


The name of Richard H. Vanderhoof, late of Company I, One hun- 
dred and forty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
5 g pension at the rate of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after the line 11, to 
strike out: 

The name of Dudley G. Allen, late of 55 G, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 22, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$24” and insert “$12,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Eugenie B. Ballou, widow of Walter Ballou, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 6, after the word 
“Artillery,” to insert “and former widow of John Pulleyblank, 
late of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Mary J. Wickersham, widow of Christopher C. Wicker- 
sham, late of First Independent Battery, Indiana Li Artillery, and 
former widow of John Pulleyblank, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 20, to strike 
out: 

The vame of George Moore, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $19 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 1, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Charles Stone, late of Company G, Forty-seventh Regt- 
meut Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the sur- 
name “ Shroyer,” to insert “ widow of James W. Shroyer, late of 
Companies G and H, Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volun- 
teer Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Belle Shroyer, widow of James W. Shroyer, late of Com- 
panies G. and II. Fourteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infan- 
try, and former widow of Ben, Jones, late of Company B, Sixth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 22, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$36” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of John A, Foster, alias John A. Bump, late of Company 
H, First ag eps Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 5, before the words 
“ner month,” to strike out “$36” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Albert G. Ingraham, late of Company A, One hundred 
and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1S, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Laura R. Warner, widow of Andrew J. Warner, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 15, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$20” and insert “$25,” so 
as to make the clause read: : 

The name of Maria C. Sinclair, widow of Sidney F. Sinclair, late of 
Company G, One hundred and eighty-cighth af 28 50 Ohlo Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 17, after the ini- 
tial D.,“ to strike out the surname “Lenman” and insert 
“ Leuman,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Calvin D. Leuman, late of Company A, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$36 per month in leu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, after line §, to strike 
out: 


The name of David W. Bogard, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 28, to strike out: 
The name of Reuben Clark, late of Company, I, Forty-fifth Regiment 
a pensi 


Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay hi on at the rate of 


$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 11, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “$36” and insert $30,” so as 
to make the clause rend: 

The name of Thomas Stubbs, late of Company. H, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer 5 and pay a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I hope that amendment offered 
by the committee will not be adopted. I have examined the 
record, and I am perfectly satisfied that the claim is a just one. 
I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, at 
the top of page 30, to strike out: 

The name of William A. M. Streeter, alias Henry Stanley, late of 
the United States Revenue-Cutter Service, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $22.50 per month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, line 18, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “ $24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of John H. Burnett, late of Company H, One hundred and 
eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 17, after the sur- 
name “ Orr,” to insert “ widow of Harvey H. Orr, late of Com- 
pank K, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Elizabeth White Orr, widow of Harvey H. Orr, late of 
Company K, One hundred and eee epg Regiment Otio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and former widow of John H. White, late of Company D, One 
hunéred and fifty-second R ent Ohio Volunteer Infan Ty, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 86, line 20, before the 
words “per month,” to strike ont “$24” and insert $12,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

The name of Samantha Taylor, former widow of John Scott, late of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate o $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, line 24, before the 
words “per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert “$24,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

0 The hare Senin R Stolp, tii rA or 7 e ee ee 5 
om e Regimen olun n 

pay tera amon we e rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she 1 is 

now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 4, after the word 
“ now,” to insert receiving,“ so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Anna Kirk, widow of Charles P. Kirk, late of Company 
F, One hundred and 5 Regiment New York Volunteer In. 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 13, to strike 
out: 

f William Welsh, iate of © Fourth iment 
onio volunteer Intantéy, and pay bim a pension at the mate ot ff 
per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 19, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$36” and insert “$30,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


The name of Jasper Tillbery, late of ee, B, One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In nog 0 and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 830 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

The name of Rebecca Roszell, helpless and dependent child of Charles 
M. Roszell, late of Company B, Seventy-sixth giment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 17, to strike 
out: 

The name of Jeduthian Weller, late of Company F, Bleventh 


Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


725 next amendment was, on page 41, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

The name of Nancy E. Dermit, widow of William Dermit, late of 
Company D, First ent Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

The name of George G. Richie, late of Company H, Fifty-eight Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Militia Infantry, and pay — 8 at the rate 
of 820 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ae next amendment was, on page 47, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Henry Hertzer, late of Com F, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Dar hiss á ‘pension at ‘Es 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 7, after the word 
“pay,” to strike out “him” and insert “her”; so as to make 
the clause read: 

The name of Bridget Trainor, widow of Michael Trainor, late of 
Company F, Sixty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a 88 at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The name of Charles Christian, late of song! rng! H, Sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay a n ponsion at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Mary A. Winsor, widow of Albert C. Winsor, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a on at the rate of $20 per month in Meu of that she 

now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ida M. Satterfield, dow of Sidney W. Satterfield, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her Bd eres at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that 
she is now ving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 13, after the word 
“ Artillery,” to insert “and dependent mother of John R. 
Welch, late of Company M, Sixteenth Regiment United States 
Infantry, War with Spain,” and in line 17, after the word “ re- 
ceiving,” to strike out “as dependent mother of John R. Weich, 
Company M, Sixteenth United States Infantry, War with Spain,” 
so as to make the clause read: 
settee ot annem: e etn a , 

0 enn: van olun „ an ependen 
mates, of John E Welch, late of Company M, ‘Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 23, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Elizabeth Botinier, widow of William Botinier, late of 
Si Sad pad tars baie oF ts ah af BOE yer meen He es 

a er a on a e (u 
that she is Pad receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 12, before the 
words“ per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert “ $24,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Sarah D. Wood, widow of Jonathan E. Wood, late of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Mounted Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 21, before the 
words “ per month,” to strike out “$25” and insert $24,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

The name of Ellen Davenport, widow of Edwin L. Davenport, late of 
Company F, and first lieutenant and adjutant, Fifty-second Regiment 
United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 1, after the sur- 
name “Clapper,” to insert “widow of Jacob Clapper, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and,” so as to make the clause read: 


The name of Mary Clapper, widow of Jacob Clapper, late of Company 
F, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and former widow of 
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Marshall G. Hardy, late of Com 21 I, Fifty-seventh 


t Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 


per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

The et “pe oe Katharine Dodge, divorced wife of Edmond H. 
Dodge, late of B, Forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry. and eae , Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension At the rate of 812 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, after Iine 16, to strike 
out: 

The name of Ernestine W. Shetrone, widow of Martin H. Shetrone, 
late of Company B, First Battalion, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 15, after the word 
“Cavalry,” to insert “and former widow of Clement Chiving- 
ton, late of Company E, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry,” so as to make the clause read: 

The name of Nora Dickerson, widow of Lyman W. Dickerson, late of 
par, y F, Sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and former widow 

lemeut np dering late of Company E, One hundred and fifty- 
aia Re; ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 9, to strike 
out: 


The name of John C. Toombs, late of Company H, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 21, before the words 
“per month,” to strike out “$30” and insert “$24,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The name of Daniel Stevenson, late of cy hh F, Fiftty-first Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pt him a pension at the rate 
of 524 per month in lieu of that he is now recet 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 4, after the word 
Infantry,“ to insert “and chaplain, Sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Regiment Ohio Volunteer intantry and chaplain, Wath Reginent Obie 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a | pension at at he rate 
of $50 per month leu of that he is now receiving 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 3, to strike 
out: 

The name RE 3 R. Reader, widow of W. A. Reader, late of 
Company G, Sixth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of 1812 per month. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I will ask what was done with 
the amendment on page 54 striking out lines 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
being the item proposing to grant a pension of $20 per month 
to Ida M. Satterfield, widow of Sidney W. Satterfield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, that is certainly a meritorious 
case, and I-should like to know why it was stricken out. 

Mr, OVERMAN. The chairman of the committee is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. CHILTON. I desire to ask unanimous consent 

Mr. OVERMAN, It will go to conference if it is stricken out. 

Mr. CHILTON. Well, I prefer to have it go to conference in 
a different form. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate agreed to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. The question 
now is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 1 as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I again desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to Calendar No. 483 and Calendar No. 
484, being, respectively, Senate bills 6369 and 6370. They are 
both pension bills, and I ask that they be taken up now, as 
that will clean up the calendar so far as pension bills are con- 
cerned, as I understand, for the session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall not object, 
and I understand the Senator who heretofore raised the objec- 
tion does not now object. We have disposed of pension bills of 
a similar nature coming later on the calendar, and it seems to 
me fair that we should also dispose of the two bills to which 
the Senator from Michigan has referred. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then I ask, first, that Senate bill 6369 be 
considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers 
and sailors. It proposes to pension the following-named persons 
at the rates stated: 

Fred Burnstead, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Mary A. Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Company 
H, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and Troop 
K, Ninth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, $12 per month and $2 per month additional on account of 
each of the minor children of said John Johnson until they 
reach the age of 16 years. 

Alan P. Wilson, late of Company I, Second Regiment Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Mary L. Munyon, widow of William F. Munyon, alias William 
Anear, late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
$12 per month. 

Walter B. Hockett, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Oregon Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Elizabeth Dunn Howe, widow of Walter Howe, late brigadier 
ee United States Army, Regular Establishment, $30 per 
month 

Hepsie C. Holway, widow of Wesley O. Holway, late chaptain, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $20 per month. 

Joshua E. Howard, late of Company ©, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $30 per month. 

Anna Neff, widow of William L. Neff, late of Band Sixteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per 
month. 

Ione I. Bell, widow of William H. Bell, late of U. S. S. Tant ic, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Hillory M. Wilder, late surgeon, First Regiment North Caro- 
lina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $30 per month. 

John O. McMahon, late of Company F, Thirty-third Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $15 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Benjamin H. Meadows, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per 


month. 

Charles H. Dorman, late of Company A of Instruction, General 
Service, United States Army, Regular Establishment, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Jotham B. Jacobs, late of Troop H, Eighth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $17 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. ` 

Sarah A. Workman, widow of Andrew J. Workman, late of 
Company B. Mormon Battalion, Iowa Volunteers, War with 
Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lucy Cole, widow of James B. Cole, late of Company D, 
Mormon Battalion Volunteers, War with Mexico, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

David W. Herriman, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month in lieu 
of that. he is now receiving. 

Eddy J. Workman, late of Battery I, First Regiment United 
States Artillery, War with Spain, $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Henry Schlobohm, late of Troop K, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Mabel McCauley, widow of Thomas W. McCauley, late of 
Company ©, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, War with Spain, $12 per month. 

Louis Hines, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment, and Com- 
pany D, Fifteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

George W. Dawson, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, $17 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Emma E. Boswell, widow of Benjamin D. Boswell, late second 
lieutenant Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Infantry, 
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Regular Establishment, $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Kate K. Henry, widow of James M. Lake Henry, late second 
lieutenant, Second Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary A. McElroy, widow of Jackson C. McElroy, late first 
lieutenant Company E, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, 
War with Mexico, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

Frank Lintz, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Charles H. Skillings, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, $16 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mary Miller, widow of John W. Miller, late of Company K, 
Thirty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, $12 per month. 

Mary J. Nolan, widow of Joseph F. Nolan, late of United 
States Marine Corps, War with Spain, $12 per month, and $2 
per month additional on account of the minor child of said 
Joseph F. Nolan until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

James M. Brown, late of Troop C, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, $16 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Henry T. Hertslet, late of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $80 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

David Noe, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

Hannah C. Leary, widow of Cornelius Leary, late of Company 
©, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Es- 
tablishment, $12 per month. 

Joseph W. Hicks, late of U. S. S. Quinnebaug, United States 
Navy, Regular Establishment, $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I now ask that Calendar No. 484, being 
Senate bill 6370, be considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bil) (S. 6370) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. The bill proposes to pension at 
the rates stated the following-named persons: 

Anne M. Seaver, widow of George T. Seaver, late of Company 
D, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month, in licu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary E. Stanton, former widow of Samuel Greenwood, late 
of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary E. Northend, widow of John Northend, late of Company 
A, Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah H. Pidge, widow of Frank L. Pidge, late of Company 
A, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Veteran Volunteers, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Elmira H. Cowles, widow of Lester W. Cowles, late of Com- 
panies D and K, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cay- 
alry, $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Fannie M. Cutting, widow of John R. Cutting, late of the 
Ninth Independent Company, New York Volunteer Sharpshoot- 
ers, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary A. Clark, widow of Milton D. Clark, late of Company 
B, Twenty-second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sarah A. Brown, widow of John Patrick Brown, late of Com- 
pany E, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Belle Palmer, widow of David G. Palmer, late first lieutenant 
and quartermaster First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharp- 
shooters, $12 per month. 

Henry Swain, late of Company A, One hundred and twenty- 
eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $15 per month. 

Jennie Moul, widow of John Moul, late of Company K, Seventh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Lydia Keatley, widow of John H. Keatley, late first lieuten- 
ant, Company E, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Sarah M. Thompson, widow of John F. Thompson, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, $12 per month, 


Mary J. Hayes, widow of James Hayes, late of Company H, 
Second Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Jesse Abbott, late of Company G, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $12 per month. 

Charles H. Miel, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Maggie E. Russell, widow of Benjamin F. Russell, late first 
lieutenant Company F, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, $12 per month. 

Sarah J. Erdman, former widow of Charles W. Andrews, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 

James H. Kimberlin, late of Company D, Fifty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Edgar Ogan, late of Company A, One hundred and fiftieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Andrew S. Mendenhall, late of Company K, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving, 

Virginia C. Crawford, widow of William A. Crawford, late of 
Company G, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12 per month. 

George W. Johnson, late of Company H, Forty-eighth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

John C. Matheny, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Jeremiah Hurley, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas F. Green, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Henrietta R. Young, widow of Oren C. Young, late of the 
U. S. S. Sabine, Colorado, and Vandalia, United States Navy, 
$12 per month. 

Laura E. Eby, widow of Elias H. Eby, late of Company A, 
First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Engineers and Mechanics, 
$12 per month. 

Ida Critchell, widow of Charles Critchell, late of Company 
G, Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Amos Reynolds, late of Company H, One hundred and eighty- 
sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Samuel McCord, late of Company E, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. : 

Annie B. Buell, widow of Matthew Buell, late of Company E, 
3 Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 512 per 
month. 

William A. Sutton, late of Company B. Thirteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

George W. Kimball, late of Company K, One Hundred and 
forty-six Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $27 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Wilson, late of Company A, One hundred and thirtieth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Melvina J. Davis, widow of Samuel B. Davis, late of Company 
D, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and former 
widow of Enos W. Hathaway, late of Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Henry G. Pickett, late of Company G, Forty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Diantha A. Batting widow of John T. Batting, late of U. S. S. 
Sabine, Niagara, and North Carolina, United States Navy, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Charles L. Chappell, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Hannuh Clift, widow of Amos Clift, jr., late of Company G, 
Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ann Corey, widow of Paris H. Corey, late of Company C, 
Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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Sarah B. Davis, widow of Phineas W. Davis, late of Company 
G, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and Bat- 
tery K, Third Regiment United States Artiliery, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Harriet A. Fairbanks, widow of Alexander H. Fairbanks, late 
of Company K, Sixty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Francis. J. Hart, widow of Orville A. Hart, late of Company 
G. Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George A. Howard, late of Company D, Battalion, Seventy- 
seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Rachel R. Gwyn, widow of William T. Gwyn, late of Com- 
pany E, Third Regiment Tllinois Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per 
month. 

James M. Harrison, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Wesley Desart, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Emma M. Newmyer, former widow of George H. Newmyer, 
late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

James B. H. MeDaniel, Iate of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-elghth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

William H. Finney, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Susie M. Gilbert, widow of Franklin T. Gilbert, late lieu- 
tenant colonel Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
$12 per month. 

John S. Fite, late of Company ©, Eighty-first Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, 836 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John S. Gilmore, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Darius S. Sanborn, late of Company D, Maine Volunteer 
Coast Guards, $36 per month in lieu of that, he is now receiving. 

Kate M. White, widow of Henry A. White, late of Company 
©, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Henry R. Huntley, late of Company B, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. j 

Caroline L. Ackley, widow of Delos Ackley, late of Company 
©, Twenty-fourth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William Mower, late of Company H, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary J. Roach, widow of John H. Roach, late of Company G, 
Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary A. Newman, widow of William Newman, late of Company 
F, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Mattie Tryon Spangler, widow of John M. Spangler, late of 
Company ©, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of the 
said John M. Spangler until they reach the age of 16 years. 

Ledroit C. Prosser, late of Company G, Second Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Albert L. Picket, late of Company B, First Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Julia Churchill, widow of James F. Churchill, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Anna W. Sapp, widow of John A. Sapp, late of Company I, 
and second lieutenant Company C, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $12 per month. 

William H. Grafton, late of Company C, Eighty-second Regi- 
ment, and Company H, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Albert W. Kelley, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Mli- 
nois Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

Martha Crowley, widow of Patrick H. Crowley, late of Com- 
panies I and B, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and 


Battery E, First Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, $20 per month. 

David Bethurum, late of Company G, Nineteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Zilpha A. Bush, former widow of George W. McElroy, late of 
Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 3 ; 

Laforest A. Norton, helpless and dependent son of William W. 
Norton, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Maine Volun- 
teer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Charles Harris, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. - ‘ 

David F. Pierce, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Frederick N. Ames, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

William B. Brooks, late of Company B, Eighty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

David McConnell, late of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Levi A. Ross, late captain Company K, Eighty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Michael Archer, late of Company B, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Twentieth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Martha T. Scott, widow of James H. Scott, late of Company 
A, Fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Julia S. Brown, widow of Charles A. Brown, late of Company 
H, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George McDowell, late of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Thomas Williams, late of Company D, First Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company H, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Robert L. Hamill, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

David Smail, late of Company A, One hundred and thirty- 
fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Henry Bohall, late of Company B, First Battalion California 
Mountaineers Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Miranda A. Wheelock, widow of Lewis L. Wheelock, late first 
lieutenant Company B and captain Company C, One hundred 
and sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Harvey B. Stout, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty- 
second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John Eaton, late of Company K, Fifty-second Regiment Mli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George Jeffs, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company M, First Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month. 

Catharine Burgett, widow of Albert G. Burgett, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and former widow of Peter Riynard, late of Company D, First 
Regiment Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, $12 per month. 

Joseph O. Bovard, late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Reserves Volunteer Infantry, and Company O. 
One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Marion Bradford, late of Company D, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Irvine Carman, late of Company K, Seventy-eighth ent 


Regim 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 
Eaton Smith, late of Company E, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
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Samuel Feldner, late of Company G, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Julia A. Parker, widow of Jackson V. Parker, late captain 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $25 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ebenezer Ricketts, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, First Regiment Maine 
Veteran Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Nancy J. Willey, widow of William H. Willey, late of Company 
F, Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Laura E. Knox, widow of David Knox, late of Company K, 
Eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Francett Dickinson, former widow of Charles E. Leighton, 
late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$12 per month. 

Charles F. Delong, late of Company D, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

India Reisner, widow of Eliphaz Reisner, late of Company K, 
Thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

John Hornback, late of Company D, Eleventh Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Sadie M. Likens, former widow of David I. Washburn, late of 
Company H, Eleventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and widow of William W. Likens, late captain Company H, 
Forty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $24 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Avril Harris, late of Company A, Eighty-ninth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Charles L. Wehe, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $80 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Homer H. Throop, late of Company D, Second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. s 

Mary L. Jeffers, widow of Dennis B. Jeffers, late captain 
Company C, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
$24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William W. Tibbetts, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company F, Fourteenth 
Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Sadie L. Elliott, widow of William F. Elliott, late of U. S. S. 
-Ohio and Huron, United States Navy, $12 per month. 

Warren B, Monroe, late of Company G, First Regiment Dis- 
trict of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, and Company I, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Edwin B. Lampson, late of Company K, First Regiment Dis- 
trict of Columbia Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Samuel Lockwood, late of Company H, One hundred and elev- 
enth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Susan G, Snowden, widow of John P, Snowden, late of Com- 
pany E, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 1 

Edwin Ayers, late of Second Battery, Vermont Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and Company B, Seventh Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Philip Rabuck, late of Company A, Seventh Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Ira Chamberlain, late of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

William Grogan, late of Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment, 
and Company K, Fourteenth Regiment, New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Ellen Billeock, widow of John Billcock, who served in Com- 
pany A, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Arthur M. Clark, helpless and dependent son of Lewis M. 
Clark, late unassigned, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, $12 per month. 


Charles Railey, late of Company C, Seventh Battallon Dis- 
trict of Columbia Militia Infantry, $21 per month. 

Marilla Barnes, widow of George H. Barnes, late of Company 
E, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $12 
per month. 

Sarah M. Monroe, widow of John I. Monroe, late of Company 
D, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Battery K, Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, $24 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That 
in the event of the death of Alma M. Monroe, helpless and de- 
pendent child of said John I. Monroe, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Sarah M. Monroe the name of 
the said Alma M. Monroe shall be placed on the pension roll, 
at $12 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Sarah M. Monroe. 

Henry Carl, late of Company B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and Unassigned Veteran Reserye Corps, $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Rebecca Ramsey, widow of William W. Ramsey, late of Com- 
pany ©, Second Regiment North Carolina Volunteer Mounted 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Nellie Loucks, widow of Jerome B. Loucks, late of Battery G, 
First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Soren V. Kalsem, late of Company ©, Seventh Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Thomas M. James, late first lieutenant, Company D, First 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

Morgan W. Jones, late of Company F, Twenty-third Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Harriet A. Streeter, widow of Merrick L. Streeter, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John W. Erwin, late of Company B, First Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

David Roach, late ef Company K, One hundred and fortieth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Mary F. Knowles, widow of Hiram Knowles, late of Company 
D, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and former 
widow of Charles A. Knights, late of Company G, Fourth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

Alfred W. Bussell, late of Company A, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Oscar D. Nutten, late of Company G, Second, Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. > . 

Elmore T. Montgomery, late first lieutenant Company C, One 
hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Thomas S. Henderson, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Corydon L. Cole, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, First Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Saloma V. Bedell, widow of Albert J. Bedell, late of Company 
A, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. 

William Mitchell, late of Company H, Seventh Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Winfield S. Webster, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Robert Hedrick, late of Company F, Eighth Regiment Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry (subsequently Company F, Seventh 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry), $50 per month. 

Anna L. Warren, widow of James D. R. Warren, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Francis E. Pellett, late of Company A, First Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Rose L. Gibbon, widow of Homer E. Gibbon, late of Company 
F, Eighty-fifth Regiment, and Company E, One hundred and 
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twenty-ninth Regiment, Obio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Gerret G. Seger, late first lieutenant Company E, Seventy- 
third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Hannah A. Holden, widow of Simeon A. Fiolden, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lewis B. Crout, late of Company C, One hundred and thirty- 
third Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Catharine E. Wilson, widow of George F. Wilson, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Frances A. Kniffin, widow of Robert J. Kniffin, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

John Condon, late of Company B, First Battalion Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month ‘in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Stanford H. Chase, late of Company C, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $30 per month in licu 
of that he is now receiving: 

Mary Lynch, widow of Patrick Lynch, late of Company I, 
Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Simeon H. Haskell, late of Company E, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Henry M. Bennett, late of Company A, Ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Lucy M. Settle, widow of James C. Settle, late of Company I, 
Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recelving. 

Eliza Jane McCoy, widow of icine R. McCoy, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Ezra A. Miller, late of Company H, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Joseph Burton, late of Company C, Second Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company K, First Regiment 
Pennsylyania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Alanson V. Dean, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Zimri Stearns, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in licu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John W. Yount, late of Company I, Second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Cavalry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

James Dunn, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Richard M. Clark, late of Company E, Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving, 

John W. Johnston, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. \ 

Richard Scanland, late of Company G, Seventieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Levi A. Waikle, late of Company G, One hundred and first 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Harvey Martin, late of Company D, Thirty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Charles H. Clay, late of Company H, Ninety-sixth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, $46 per month in Meu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John F. Nicholes, late of Company A, Eleventh Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
` Eri O. Smith, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Henry J. Porter, late of Company B, First Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and Company G, Second Regiment 
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Veteran Reserve Corps, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Alonzo Rose, late of Sixth Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer 
Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Hetty R. Lynch, widow of Peter Lynch, late of Company A, 
Ninth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary J. Yocum, widow of Samuel H. Yocum, late of Company 
M, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $24 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of George W. Yocum, helpless and dependent child 
of said Samuel H. Yocum, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine: And provided further, That in the 
event of the death of Mary J. Yocum the name of the said 
George W. Yocum shall be placed on the pension roll at $12 per 
month, from and after the date of death of said Mary J. Yocum. 

Stephen Rice, late of Company A, Second Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Mounted Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

John A. Jones, late of Company C, First Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Nathaniel Minks, late of Company B, Forty-second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Fritz Brendler, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Sarah E. Aldridge, widow of Benjamin Aldridge, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Sybilie Grossart, widow of Frederick W. Grossart, late of 
Company C, Forty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and Company D, Twenty-second Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Henry H. Thomas, late of Company C, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

John C. Hughes, late of Coinpany I, Nineteenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary A. Williams, widow of James A. Williams, late of 
Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cav- 
alry, and former widow of James Ferrell, late of Company E, 
Hickory Battalion, attached to Osage County (Missouri) Home 
Guards, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Joshua M. Roller, late of Company C, Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, and Company F, Eighteenth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Priscilla M. Lamphier, widow of Wesley J. Lamphier, late 
of Company E, Seventh Regiment Vermont Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lizzie B. Williams, widow of Leland J. Williams, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment, and Company C, Fifth Regiment, 
Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

Annie E. Rock, widow of William Rock, late of Company K, 
Twelfth Regiment Vermont Voluntecr Infantry, = per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Lydia A. Lane, widow of Joseph H. Lane, late ‘of Company 
E, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Isabell Johnson, widow of Henry Johnson, late of Company B, 
Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month, 

Erastus T. Cressey, late of Company H, Second Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

Helen Slade, widow of Ozro D. Slade, late of Company E, 
Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary E. Hart, widow of Samuel S. Hart, late of Company B, 
Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Annie Davis, widow of Daniel Davis, late of Company G, First 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $12 per month. : 

James Kelley, helpless and dependent son of William Kelley, 
late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer In- 
fantry, $12 per month. 

Eugene A. Libby, late of Company E, First Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Cavalry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Nora E. Danforth, widow of Otis Danforth, late of Company A, 
Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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Abbie M. Fernald, widow of Joseph Fernald, late of Company 
B, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany A, Eleventh Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Charles G. Bridges, late of Company D, Thirty-first Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Gustavus A. Thompson, late of Company K, Third Regiment, 
and Company B, Seventeenth Regiment, Maine Volunteer Infan- 
try, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

James Fairbrother, late of Fifth Unassigned Company, Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Joseph H. Knox, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

George W. Butterfield, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Thomas J. Dill, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

William E. Cunningham, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Aaron O. Houghton, late of Capt. Wardwell's unattached 
company, Maine Volunteer Infantry, $17 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Albion K. P. Marston, late of Company D, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment, and Company D, Thirty-first Regiment, Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Elias A. Lothrop, late of Company G, Seventh Battery, First 
Battalion, Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Hiram Ellis, late of Companies K and E, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Thomas Brown, late of Company B, Eleventh Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary A. Miller, widow of Henry H. Miller, late of Company O. 
Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mary ©. Kessinger, widow of Henderson Kessinger, late of 
Company G, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Thomas McDonald, late of Company H, Second Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Elize King, widow of Newell D. King, late of Company O, 
Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Nathan S. Martin, late of Company F, Forty-second Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $86 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Reuben J. Powell, late principal musician, One hundred and 
twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

John W. Shepherd, late of Company H, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Insley Cook, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Provisional 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Mary A. Gillogly, helpless and dependent daughter of Thomas 
Gillogly, late of Company I, First Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Julius C. Wright, late of Company C, Thirty-sixth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

William H. Waitman, late of Company C. Sixty-third Regi- 
ment, and unassigned One hundred and twelfth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary E. Roberts, widow of Richard Roberts, late of Company H, 
Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Nelson Barber, late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment Michi- 
gan Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Rufina M. Sutton, widow of Reuben Sutton, late of Company 
L, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
$12 per month. 

Thaddeus Cross, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Maine 
Voranca Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 


Charles E. Cook, late of Company F, Fifth ent Massan- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantary, $36 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

Florence M. Moore, widow of Merrill Moore, late of Oom- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment, and Company E, Twenty-eighth Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, $12 per month. 

Truman F. Maxim, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, 836 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Horatio P. Abbott, late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in Heu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Alma Frambes, helpless and dependent child of William A. 
Frambes, late of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, One hundred and fifty- 
third Regiment Ohio National Guard Infantry, $12 per month. 

John S. Kephart, late of Company C. Third Regiment Indiana _ 
Volunteers, War with Mexico, and second lientenant Company 
F, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Edward Foster, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Leo J. Emery, helpless and dependent child of Charles F. 
Emery, late of Company D, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, $12 per month. 

John Ferguson, late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Mary E. Gilbert, widow of Philip H. Gilbert, late of Company 
G, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
$12 per month. ; 

Charles Apple, late of Company D, Sixty-eighth Regiment 
Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Adolphus B. Capron, late first lieutenant Company K, and 
first lieutenant and adjutant One hundred and eleventh Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

Madeline A. Rowell, widow of George H. Rowell, late captain 
Company H. Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, $24 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Eliza M. Flint, widow of James F. Flint, late of Company A, 
Thirty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

George L. Wait Wiltbank, alias George L. Wait, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

Daniel A. Ray, late of Company B, One hundred and twentieth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, $30 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

George Ellars, late of Company A, One hundred and thirteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

James E. Bresett, late of Company E, Forty-eighth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Twenty-first Battery Indiana 
Volunteer Light Artillery, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John McGuire, late of Company E, One hundred and eighty- 
eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, $36 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Ludwig N. Anderson, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, $36 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

George W. Bolster, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and First Battery Vermont Vol- 
unteer Light Artillery, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Esteller Barrows, helpless and dependent daughter of Isaac 
C. Barrows, late of Company E. Fourteenth Regiment Connec- 
ticut Volunteer Infantry, and Forty-first Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Veteran Reserve Corps, $12 per month. 

John W. Bash, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

* Tillie E. Reeves, widow of Orange D. Reeves, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Horace G. Maloon, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

John H. Lowell, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving, 
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Leroy Harding, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, 830 per month in lleu of that he is 
now receiving. 

Helen F, Goodwin, former widow of Andrew J. Harmon, late 
of Company I, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
$24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, and $2 per 
month additional on account of Lucina H. Harmon, helpless 
child of said Andrew J. Harmon: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Lucina H. Harmon, helpless and dependent child 
of said Andrew J. Harmon, the additional pension herein granted 
shall cease and determine. 

Elizabeth C. Henderson, widow of Robert R. Henderson, late 
of Company C, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recciving. 

Clementine M. Gilbert, now Denslow, former widow of Adam 
F. Gilbert, late of Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Melissa L. White, widow of Chancey White, late of Company 
O, Seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. - 

Ellen H. Croggon, widow of William J. Croggon, late of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Battalion District of Columbia Militia Infantry, 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Austin Osmanson, late of Company C, One hundred and forty- 
second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mary F. Ewing, widow of Addison L. Ewing, late captain 
Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
$24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

William C. McLaughlin, late of Company G, Sixth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ` 

Jesse Watkins, late of Company H, Sixty-third Regiment 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, $18 per month. 

Daniel W. Smith, late of Company C, Twentieth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in liev of that he is 
now receiving. 

Owen Stacy, late of Company I, Seventeenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, ; 

Mary A. Hanson, widow of Daniel Hanson, late of Company 
A, Tenth and Twenty-ninth Regiments Maine Volunteer Infan- 
try, $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Azupah J. Batman, widow of Andrew J. Batman, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, $24 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Walter L. Bat- 
man, helpless and dependent child of said Andrew J. Batman, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Azupah J. Batman, widow of Andrew J. Batman, the name of 
said Walter L. Batman shall be placed on the pension roll at 
$12 per month from and after the death of said Azupah J. 
Batman. 

Hannah Dowd, widow of Oliver Dowd, late of Company H, 
Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Eaton Ferrin, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, $36 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. ` 

John A. Hawksley, late of Third Battery, Maine Volunteer 
Light Artillery, 830 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Benjamin King, late of Company B, Eighth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

Elsina H. Rickard, widow of Henry A. Rickard, late of Com- 
pany D, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, $12 per 
month. X 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CLAIMS OF MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, we have made a good many 
poor souls happy this afternoon by passing many little relief 
bills, and I desire to ask unanimous consent to consider at this 
time Calendar No. 638— House bill 11150—which is a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of old post-office claims, ‘The total 
amount is only $196,000. The claims have been due, some of 
them, for 60 years, and they range in amount all the way from 
$1.60 up to two or three thousand dollars. 

51 CHILTON. Is there any sum appropriated to pay these 
claims? 


Mr. VARDAMAN. There are several hundred of the claims, 
as I said, ranging from $1 up to—I think probably the largest 
claim in the whole list 

Mr. CHILTON. The bill does not seem to carry an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. 
of $196,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I will. = 

Mr. ROBINSON. These claims have all been audited by the 
department, and they have been due for a long time, They 
ought to be paid and disposed of. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senate is going to give consent 
for the consideration of them, I will ask that the bill be read. 
The provisions of the bill safeguard any possible fraud upon 
the Government, and, as the Senator from Arkansas has said, 
the books of the Government show that the amounts are due. 
There is no question about that. It is an obligation which the 
Government has owed for the last half century, and many of 
the people are in very impecunious circumstances and really 
need this little pittance. It is a very short bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, some of these claims are very 
ancient, The Government would be bankrupted if every claim 
of this character were presented here to be cashed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But, if the Senator will pardon me, the 
Government of the United States is not a bankrupt; and even 
if it is a little hard pressed the Government ought not, I sub- 
mit, to withhold from the character of people who hold these 
claims against the Government that which is justly due them. 
If the Government needs any money to settle these claims it 
would be very well to issue some bonds, if it has not any cash 
available. But the Government has ample funds with which 
to meet all of its obligations. 

Mr. PENROSE. As I understand, this bill carries nearly 
$200,000. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. It carries a tote] amount of $196,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course, that is an insignificant sum of 
money compared with the disbursements which have been lav- 
ishly authorized during the present Congress; but, still, the 
antiquity of these claims almost compensates for the moderation 
of the bill in presenting many objectionable features. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether there is any provision in this 
bill to the effect that the money shall be paid directly to the 
claimants and not to attorneys? 
ae VARDAMAN, Yes, sir. The Lill explains how that shall 

one. 

Mr. PENROSE. Where is that found? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Every safeguard is put around both the 
claimants and the Government, so as to prevent the possibility 
of fraud. 

Mr. PENROSE. My experience, extending over a consider- 
able period, is that claims of this character are purely the 
proposition of some Washington attorney, who has been incu- 
bating for many years on matters of this sort 

Mr. VARDAMAN, If the Senator will pardon me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit me to finish—who 
makes a business of incubating, through a long period of years, 
over propositions of this character, hoping to find some favcr- 
able opportunity for his own advantage. ‘Thirty-nine thousand 
dollars of this money will go to attorneys. Now, I am going 
to object to the consideration of this bill to-night for the pur- 
pose of having an opportunity to examine it, and with a view 
of preparing an amendment to provide that these payments shall 
be made directly to the claimants, and no money whatever 
shall be allowed for attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, there is a provision in this 
bill limiting the amount which shall be paid to attorneys to 
20 per cent. ‘That is in the last section of the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. I see that. Nearly $40,000 of this appro- 
priation is to be paid to some attorney, I do not know whom, 
probably located here in Washington. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that in most of these instances the attorneys have con- 
tracis which entitle them to some compensation, 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course they have. It is the old story. 

Mr. ROBINSON. In many instances they have rendered 
service extending over a period of many years. A number of 
these bills have passed either one House or the other for several 
sessions of Congress; and it is the fault of Congress, and not 
that of the claimants, that the claims have not already been 
paid. 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not begrudge any man trying to make 
an honest living; but the only service these attorneys have 
rendered is to hunt up these claims, hunt up the claimants, 


Yes, sir; it carries a total appropriation 
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get contracts with them, and then haunt these corridors and 
lobby with Senators and Congressmen to get the claims through. 
I should like to be informed as to how many of these claims 
are to be paid to the principals themselves. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to say to the Senator that no 
attorney has spoken to me about it. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘I do not suggest in the slightest degree that 
any attorney has influenced the Senator from Mississippi. I 
really think, however, that if the Senator from Mississippi 
had been longer in Washington, and knew more about the 
methods pursued in starting these claims, he would have 
hesitated a long while before he introduced this measure, 
because there are attorneys back of it. What work have they 
done? No work except to hunt up the claims, hunt up the 
principals or their descendants, get contracts, and then wait 
here year after year until they can find a favorable opportunity 
to put the burglar’s tools into the Public Treasury. It would 
have been cheaper to pay them their $40,000 fee, and stop at 
that, for all the good it will do the original parties concerned. 

Can the Senator from Mississippi inform the Senate how 
many of these original claimants are now alive? 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The Senator from Mississippi can not. I 
will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania that there are several 
hundred of these claimants living in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Tennessee, There are several hundred of them. 

With reference to what the Senator said about attorneys rep- 
resenting these people, the Senate passed a bill here a few days 
ago making an appropriation of twenty-three or four hundred 
dollars for people living in Mississippi, and I was very much 
surprised to find they had no attorney at all. I haye a 
letter from the Treasury Department, received yesterday, say- 
ing that appropriations had been made for the payment of two 
other claimants who made no application for it. Now, I do not 
know. Perhaps attorneys represent some of these people; but 
they have not appeared to me. Of course, if the attorneys have 
rendered any service—though I do not know what service they 
have rendered—they ought to be given fair compensation. I 
agree with what the Senator from Pennsylvania says, that some 
of them do wait around the Capitol like cormorants and grab up 
these little crumbs and devour them, but that does not in any 
way absolve the Government’s obligation to these people for 
the work which they have done for the Government. If the 
Congress shall refuse to pay these honest claims, it puts the 
Government on a dead level with the little shyster lawyer who 
would rob his clients. That the Congress can not afford to do. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there are hidden away in 
the pigeonholes of attorneys’ offices here in Washington a bil- 
lion dollars of claims against the Government, waiting to be 
presented from time to time, as favorable opportunities may 
offer. This bill on its face is a comparatively moderate but at 
the same time a flagrant case, in my opinion, of attorney graft. 
It means giving these lawyers $40,000, with no evidence what- 
ever that the principals are involved or that even their descend- 
ants are involved. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What provision or limitation would the 
Senator put upon the bill to prevent that? Would he limit it 
to 10 per cent? I am willing to accept any reasonable sugges- 
tion; but I desire that the debts of the Government shall be 
paid. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should be inclined to forbid any attorney’s 
fee unless the money can be paid directly by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the principal or his descendant or legal heir. 
Unless that can be done the claims ought not to be paid, in my 
opinion, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Mississipp! a question about the phrase in the bill found 
on page 2, line 4: 

Provided, That amounts which have been paid by the United States, 
and amounts which were paid by the Confederate States Government, 


or the State of Arkansas, as shown uy records filed in the office of the 
Auditor of the Post Office Department, shall not be again paid. 


It would seem, from that language, that the Confederate 
States acknowledged the validity of these claims. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Some of these claims were paid by the 
Confederate States, probably out of money that was retained 
by the State which belonged to the Federal Government. The 
whole record is set out and in the possession of the United 
States, and that provision is to prevent the payment again. 
That is all that language means. There is no possible way by 
which the Government of the United States is to be defrauded. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 


Mr. CHILTON. I understood that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania had objected. Am I right about that? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object, Mr. President. The hour of ad- 
journment has arrived. I should like to continue the discus- 
sion of this bill, but it is half past 6, and there is not a quorum 


present. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 1, 
1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, August 1, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o’cloek a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we seek Thy grace and favor that we may have 
the power that comes out of the consciousness of a purpose to 
serve our fellow men. We thank Thee that Thou hast brought 
to us the vast resources that make it possible to realize the 
dreams and visions of the fathers of this great Nation. Put- 
ting the resources at our command Thou dost invite us to enter 
into the larger inheritance of the day. 

We pray that with unalloyed purpose and motive we may 
address ourselves to these tasks, realizing in a fuller, finer, and 
diviner measure than ever before the creat brotherhood of na- 
tional life and justice and freedom as the foundation of our 
national structure. Guide us this day according to Thy will 
and by ‘Thy word through Thy Spirit. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

f THE JOURNAL. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I desire to introduce a 
joint resolution and to ask unanimous consent for its considera- 
tion. It is an emergency measure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending that, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Clapp Husting Overman Smith, Md 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smoot 
Cummins Jones Penrose Sterlin. 
Curtis Kern Pittman Taggart 
Dillingham Lane Robinson Thompson 
Fletcher McLean Shafroth Underwood 
Guallluger Martin, Va. Sheppard Vardaman 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Sherman Wadsworth 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons Works 
Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and Mr. 
Bryan, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Norris, Mr. Ransperr, Mr. REED, Mr. 
Saurssury, Mr. Santa of South Carolina, and Mr. WILLIAMS 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. James, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. ASHURST, 
Mr, BECKHAM, Mr. La FoLLETTE, and Mr. Gronna entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, The Senator from 
Alabama introduces a joint resolution out of order and asks 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) appropriating $540,000 
for the relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, and 
for other purposes; was read twice by its title. 

Mr, SMOOT. It must be a joint resolution, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is a joint resolution. I should, before 
the request is put, like to have an opportunity to make a state- 
ment in reference to it. 

Mr: President, a day or two ago the governor of Alabama sent 
the following telegram to Washington: 

} [Telegram.] 

Data gathered * show that more than 418,000 acres of culti- 
vated lands have n inundated. Green and Marengo Counties un- 
heard from and not included in the above. The crops on these lands 
are total | estimated more than $3,500,000, leaving 23,000 people 
destitute. I have issued a Eomma calling upon the citizens of 
the State for rellef to the titute, naming John D. Durr, of Mont- 
gomery, chairman, and W. C. Hooper, of a, treasurer, relief com- 


mittee, 
CHAS. HENDERSON, Governor. 
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Mr. President, when these reports in reference to the over- 
flowed lands in Alabama and the other Southern States came in, 
I requested the Seeretary of War to make an investigation. 
There has been a most lamentable condition in Alabama and 
other Southern States. I believe Alabama has borne the brunt 
of the flood conditions, Unfortunately, we are not in that 
area of territory that is covered by the Associated Press dis- 
patches, there were no large cities involved in the overflow, and 
the publie press of the country has published very little infor- 
mation in reference to the condition. If it had been in the East 
or the Middle West, where there are lines of active communica- 
tion, the newspapers of the country would have been ablaze 
with the condition that has happened in the South in this over- 
flow. We have not lost many lives, but so far as 
damage and overflow conditions are concerned, it has been 
practically as disastrous as the Ohio floods a couple of years 
ago. ) 

The unfortunate part of this condition is that, as the gov- 
ernor says, in Alabama there are 23,000 destitute people. There 
is no chance for them to go back to their homes. The Alabama 
River at Selma rose 54 feet, and up to a few days ago had 
fallen only 3 feet. These people have been driven from their 
homes to the hillsides and their crops are totally destroyed. 
Unfortunately, a large proportion of the 23,000 people in Ala- 
bama who have been driven from their homes are the negro 
population. They are unable to take care of themselves. They 
have no reserve forces, no accumulated supply. Ordinarily 
their white neighbors would take care of them until the acute 
situation is over, but the year before we had a terrible boll- 
weevil condition in those States that largely destroyed the cot- 
ton crop; the year before that the war conditions had depressed 
the price of cotton from 12 cents to 6 cents, with the result that 
this flood conditiqn coming on top of it has practically bank- 
rupted the local merchants and the local white farmers, and 
they have not the money to take care of their ewn situation, 
much less the thousands of negroes who are homeless and 
destitute. 

With that in view, Mr. President, I asked the Secretary of 
War to investigate the situation and report to Congress. Mr. 
Hay, having a joint resolution before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House, sent a resolution down and asked the 
Secretary of War to make a similar investigation. That in- 
vestigation was made carefully by the engineer officers of the 
Government, reporting the exact conditions. I have in my hand 
a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Hay, as ehairman of the House 
Military Committee, from the Secretary of War, stating what 
the conditions are and what relief is needed. I ask that the 
letter may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 29, 1916, 
fon. JAMES HAY, 


* 

Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 

House of Representatives. 

Sm: I have the honor to bring to your attention facts concerning the 
ony — of pea floods = —— ae oe to urge poe a 3 5 
aken by Congress looking e temporary relief of persons 

have been rendered. destitute. 

The areas affected inciude parts of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. The conditions in the 
various districts of these States, concerning which complaints of suffer- 
ing and destitutiom have been made, were investigated by the Gen, See 
Depa t, and the reports received are tted herewith. These 
reports show that in some sections there is extreme destitution now 
existing that calls tor immediate relief, and, moreover, that in many 
sections the destruction of the ops has been so extensive that great 
suffering is liable to occur before „ 
harvested, unless relief of some kind can be afforded in the meantime. 

e e most are the small tenant farmers. These people 
usually tivate the land on shares, or in some form by which prac- 
tically all the crop is m or pledged before it is harvested, and 
sometimes even before it is planted, so that the credit of these small 
farmers is exhausted. 

In some cases, as on the Alabama River, the situation is made more 
desperate by the fact that this loss was preceded by two years of un- 
favorable conditions, which left rot only these tenants but the land- 
lords in much more straightened circumstances than usual. In some 
eases the landlords are still able and willing to give aid, but in many 
cases are unable to do so, as their own property is so heavily pledged 
that they can not obtain further t. In some localities local 
agencies have been affording relief, but their means are about exhausted, 
and great suffering will result unless some outside assistance is given. 

In general the homes of the flood sufferers have not been affected, so 
that there is no need for the issuance of tents, 


There are two measures of relief that 4 — to be called for. 
is to supp'y seeds, so that the devastated lands can be planted with 
ue Seow ae crops to provide for the population and animals, 

t is stated, for Instance, by the district officer at Montgomery, 7 
that turnips, rape, collards, „ beans, and sorghum can still be grown 
tu the tosd district on the bama River, and he estimates that there 
are 4,955 families in that district that should be supplied with seeds, 
at a cost of about $13,000. Another method of relief to supply the 
destitute with some form of employment at a moderate rate of pay, 


One 


which will enable them to secure provisions and other necessaries un 
they become self 
or other private employmen 


A either through the growing of new crops 


It appears advisable to issue some rations, but only for the period 
necessary for the planting of seeds referred to above. After this the 
women and children can care for ha crops, and the men should be offered 
work on the county roads, under the supervision of Federal officers 
and in cooperation with the locat officials, at a rate of pay somewhat 
less than current wages. Under these conditions it is probabie that only 
those in need who can not otherwise supply means of support would 
apply for employment, and the number to aided in this manner would 
tend to diminish as the men secure more lucrative employment in other 
ways. In some cases it will be practicable to employ some of the 
destitute in clearing drift, overhanging trees, etc. om navigable 
streams, but. the main reliance, apparently, should be placed upon road 
work as 3 the quickest and the most generally useful form of 
relief work. Such emergency work on roads would not, of course, be 
as effective as if the improvements were carefully planned in advan 
but some good results should be accomp} and the principal en 
would be achieved of requiring work in return for funds expended. 

Two estimates have been made covering necessary relief work—one 
for the first period of 30 days, to meet the most urgent and immediate 
needs, and one for such time thereafter as some form of relief work 
must be continued. These estimates are as follows: 


TTT $240, 000 
For subsequent time 300, 000 


It is probable that some of the local communities affected can assist 
in the relief work outlined above, but there are doubtless some where 
operty has bee unable 

to pate in the provision of the necessary 
eem that Federal aid should be extended, it is 
recommended that an appropriation of $040,000 be made, and that its 
application along the lines indicated be authorized, contingent apon 
the consent cooperation, as far as cticable, of local authorities. 
The necessary Federal supervision of relief work can be undertaken by 
this office, or such other Government bureau as may be selected by 
Congress for the purpose. r 
Very respectfully, 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the joint resolution which 
I have introduced is entirely in conformity with the recom- 
mendations made by the Secretary of War. I do not believe 
that the sums recommended by the Secretary of War will be 
sufficient to afford the immediate relief that is needed in the 
five States named. As a matter of fact, I think that the condi- 
tions in Alabama would warrant the expenditure of that much 
money for immediate relief. There is no effort here being made 
to take care of permanent relief, but it is to give those people food 
and some work to do until conditions can be brought about where 
they ean get permanent employment and be taken care of. 

The local authorities of my State—and I have no doubt it is 
true in the other States to which this joint resolution refers— 
are doing all they can; but the people in the immediate neigh- 
borhood are as destitute as are the negro tenant farmers, by 
reason of the boll-weevil condition, the low price of cotton two 
years ago that grew out of the European war, and the flood 
conditions to-day, which have wiped out all they have. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to know whether or not anything 
has been done for the relief of those people by the State? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The governor has no power, so far as 
the State itself is concerned, and the legislature is not in ses- 
sion in any of these States, but the local people immediately 
raised funds. Those people would be starving to-day but for 
the funds that have been raised in Alabama. The governor, as 
I have said, has issued a proclamation calling for relief through- 
out the State, which is being responded to, but that is slow 
in coming in. It will take a long time to take care of those 
people. 

This condition is most severe in the flood regions of Alabama. 
I will say that I saw the engineer’s map the other day which 
showed the area of the territory affected by the flood condi- 
tion—not that it is all overflowed, but that affected—and it cov- 
ered two-thirds of the State of Alabama. The area is nearly as 
aie in the Carolinas, and it pervades throughout the entire 

th. 

I would not urge this condition on the Senate in this way if 
it did not require immediate action. If we are going to grant 
this relief, it ought to be done at once, because these people are 
suffering. 

This is not as large or as great a calamity as that presented 
by the earthquake conditions in San Francisco that we re- 
lieved, but proportionately it is as great. There are as many 
people affected by it as were affected by the conditions at 
Salem, Mass., that we relieved a few years ago. We have often 
granted similar relief to other sections of the country. We im- 
mediately acted in reference to the Ohio floods; and, as I say, 
the only difference is that we suffer under a great handicap in 
eases of this kind because we are so far from the general line 
of travel, from the general line of communication, that these 
conditions take place and there is no general publicity given 
to them. If this great flood had happened in the Middle West- 
ern States or in the East, every newspaper in the country 
would have been full of it, 
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I knew I could not bring this matter to Congress when it 
was not given publicity unless I had an official report. I 
therefore got the Secretary of War to send the Engineer officers 
of the Government there. This proposed action is based on 
their report as to actual conditions. The joint resolution 
which I have offered calls for exactly what the Secretary of 
War recommends and nothing more, although I do not think it 
is adequate. 

Mr. President, those are the conditions. We haye more than 
23,000 people in actual destitution in Alabama whom we are 
having great difficulty in relieving. The official report shows 
that the same conditions exist in other States of the Union. 

This joint resolution does not apply to Alabama alone, but it 
applies to all the flood States. These negroes are driven from 
their fields, though not from their homes, which are on the 
hilltops, so they are not actually driven from their homes. If 
this resolution passes, their immediate needs will be taken 
care of for a few weeks, and the Agricultural Department can 
cheaply, quickly, and readily furnish them with seed. They 
can get them immediately and can plant some classes of food 
crops—not corn and cotton, not money crops—but something to 
carry them and carry their cattle through the winter. If, how- 
ever, immediate action is not taken, the time will pass, and we 
can accomplish no result. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
moop consent for the immediate consideration of the joint reso- 
ution. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. Presiđent, with all of the railroads 
washed away for miles and miles, all of the rural routes obliter- 
ated for a time, and the telegraph lines down, we did not hear 
of the terrible floods in western North Carolina until two weeks 
after they had occurred. It is impossible to get the mails 
through. These people are walking and carrying mails for 
miles and miles in order that the outside world may learn the 
sad news of this terrible catastrophe. Not only all the bottom 
lands have been seriously injured and the crops on them de- 
stroyed, but they have been covered with sand and will be 
utterly useless for 20 years. The tenant who had his home on 
the little mountain side has had that home destroyed. Strange to 
say, for the first time in the history of that State there have 
been great slides like the snowslides of Switzerland. The water 
in the soil was so deep that it spouted out and carried down from 
the great mountains trees, houses, and débris, stopped up all 
the streams, and washed all the bridges, county roads, and 
railroads away. The Southern Railroad for 40 miles was so 
destroyed that it will take weeks and months to rebuild. 

These people are absolutely helpless. My State has gener- 
ously subscribed very large sums of money, and is sending money 
into that region now to help those poor people. We should do 
something to put them to work, to help rebuild the roads, the 
rural routes, though they are nothing but trails now; and a man 
ean not go with a horse and buggy or with a wagon anywhere 
in that mountain country where the floods were so destructive. 
Along the Yadkin, the Catawba Valley, the Broad River, and the 
Wateree region, comprising an area of 20,000 square miles, that 
entire area was practically covered by the floods, and the people 
living on those areas are suffering. 

I merely wish to state to the Senator from Alabama that I 
knew nothing of the true conditions in North Carolina until the 
news came through some one walking for days and days in order 
to get to some place from which he could send a letter off in the 
mail to his friend, for we have no telegraph wires in that region 
to tell us the conditions. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, I have, I think, an unusual 
interest in this resolution. I can not forget the lesson that came 
to the people in the Middle West in the spring of 1913. I was 
through the flood-stricken district of Ohio; I know of the pictures 
of desolation and despair which were to be seen upon every hand. 

On occasions of this kind it is not of so much importance that 
we give a great sum as it is that we give it quickly for the 
immediate relief of those who are in distress. I judge from 
what I have heard from the Senators from the Southern States, 
as well as from the press and from other sources, that perhaps 
the only difference between the flood situation in 1918 and the 
situation which the resolution is designed to relieve is in the 
number of people who have been driven out of house and home 
and have had their property destroyed. I hope the resolution 
may be adopted. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I have no doubt whatever 
that the disaster in the Southern States to which reference 
has been made is severe, but I should like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama, who has introduced the resolution, whether he 
considers it the settled policy of this Government to make ap- 
propriations for every case of distress due to floods wherever 
they may occur in the United States? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Why, no; I do not consider it the 
settled policy of the Government, I will say to the Senator, 
but I do consider this: In many instances in the past—and I 
presume similar action will be taken in the future—where im- 
mediate relief was needed, where the destitution was so pra- 
nounced and the horror of the conditions so great that it 
was impossible for the local communities to immediately take 
eare of the situation, the Federal Government has granted 
temporary, not permanent, relief; and, of course, permanent 
relief is not asked in this case, as the Senator can see from the 
amount of this appropriation. Thousands and thousands of 
people are destitute; and the purpose of the joint resolution is 
merely to take care of a temporary situation, That has been 
done in numerous cases in the past; and I think when there 
is a calamity that is so great and so far-reaching that the 
local community to an extent is paralyzed, then the Federal 
Government is only following the precedents of the past in 
taking temporary charge of the situation. That is all I am 
asking in this case. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, I have every sympathy 
with those who have suffered by reason of the calamity. I 
know that we live in an era of many novel and untried ideas, 
and that we are spending money with a reckless and lavish 
hand. The $500,000 or $600,000 proposed to be appropriated 
by the joint resolution will be little or nothing compared with 
the vast amounts which are being spent for what, in my opinion, 
are unnecessary and ill-advised projects. I did not know, how- 
ever, but that part of the new philosophy was that the Govern- 
ment should on all occasions extend temporary relief in case 
of floods from one end of the country to the other. 

It would seem to me, Mr. President, that the governor of 
Alabama should call a special session of the legislature of that 
State, and show some willingness on the, part of the local 
authorities to remedy the dreadful conditions prevailing. 

A few years ago we had in Pennsylvania the Johnstown flood, 
a rather famous disaster, in which thousands of people lost 
their property and many hundreds lost there lives; but the legis- 
lature appropriated the many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
that were necessary to meet the disastrous conditions arising 
from the breaking of that dam. A few years afterwards the 
Susquehanna River rose, as it frequently does, until it forced 
through the streets of Williamsport, a large and thriving 
town in Pennsylvania, a wall of water from 12 to 20 feet 
high, as indicated by appropriate inscriptions on the buildings 
to-day, with the consequent destruction of a vast amount of 
property ; but no one came to Congress or, even in that case, to 
the legislature to ask relief. 

If after due consideration the Senate shall conclude to pass 
this resolution, I shall make no very great amount of opposition 
to it; but I was a little curious to know whether the party 
now in power intends to meet all cases of floods with the same 
liberal disbursement of the public funds. Doubtless the Alle- 
gheny and the Monongahela Rivers will again overflow their 
banks, as they have done almost every spring, or the Susque- 
hanna or the Delaware may again rise and destroy property along 
their banks, and I did not know but that I might have the sup- 
port of the Senator from Alabama and other Senators in having a 
resolution passed appropriating perhaps a million dollars to com- 
pensate the unfortunate sufferers who live along those streams. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I regret that there should be 
eyen the appearance of injecting politics into this matter, which 
the Senator from Alabama in a spirit of humanity has brought 
before the Senate. I believe that this is the first time, except 
in connection with floods on the Mississippi, when it has been 
proposed that the Federal Government shall appropriate money 
to relieve against a situation of disaster or destitution in the 
South. Since I have been in the Senate and previously there 
have been appropriations of very large sums for the purpose of 
relieving against situations certainly no worse when you con- 
sider the ability of the stricken section to afford relief from its 
own resources and when you consider the class of people who 
have suffered. In past years, before the Democratic Party as- 
sumed control of the Government, we were in the habit of appro- 
priating money from the Federal Treasury in similar cases. 

The Senator from Alabama has alluded to the case of the 
earthquake in San Francisco. I remember how readily Sen- 
ators on both sides of this Chamber joined the Senators from 
that stricken region in gladly voting funds for temporary relief. 
In other instances the same thing has been done. 

Mr. President, this is not a request, as the other cases to 
which I have referred and to which the Senator from Alabama 
has referred were not requests, for indemnity against loss, not 
a request for compensation for damage from the visitations of 
God, but it is a mere appeal to humanity. It is the same sort of 
appeal that we are hearing to-day from the other side of the 
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water. It is the same sort of appeal that came to us from 
Belgium. It is the same sort of appeal that is coming to us 
to-day from Poland, and we are answering it in such way as we 
can—answering it by public help and answering it by private 
charity. 

Mr. President, it would be difficult for me to describe the 
situation that exists in the mountain regions of my State as 
the result of the flood. The Senator from Alabama has told 
about the conditions in his State. I suppose, from what the 
Senator says, that they are very similar to those which have 
been brought about in my State. However, there is some dif- 
ference. In the mountain sections of my State, Senators will 
remember that the Appalachian Rangi rises higher than at any 
other point. Farming is the chief occupation of the people, and 
the farming is confined entirely to the valleys of these moun- 
tain ranges. These valleys sometimes spread out many miles. 
Sometimes they are very narrow. While there are some rich 
people in those valleys, the majority of the people who culti- 
vate those farms and who own those valley lands are poor 
people. Many of them own just a few acres. They raise fruits, 
they raise a little stock, they raise grain, they live very fru- 
gally. Some of those lands, however, are cultivated by small 
tenant farmers. In this region, as in other parts of the South 
where lands are cultivated by tenant farmers, the tenant is 
generally very poor. Very frequently he has eaten up his crop 
before he gathers or harvests it. He borrows at the beginning 
of the year for the purpose of supplying his family from month 
to month, from day to day. It is a bad condition, but it exists, 
It even exists upon the lowlands. It exists in the section of the 
State near the coast where I live among the tenant farmers, 
especially the colored farmers. When these floods came, as my 
colleague has stated to the Senate, they swept everything before 
them. In some, yea, in many, instances it swept away the 
little homes of thuse people on the mountain sides; carried 
away the stock, the hogs, and the cattie; carried away the 
farming implements; carried away the growing crop; and not 
only left the ground barren of crop and vegetation, but, in some 
cases, actually took the land, the fertile part of it, the upper 
soll of it, and carried that away and deposited it somewhere 
else. 

As a result, Mr. President, these people who had made their 
arrangements for their supplies during this year, based upon 
the creidt of the crop they expected to make, find themselves 
in the middle of the year unable to secure further supplies, be- 
cause the security for these advances is gone and they are in a 
state of destitution. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to be interrupted right now 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but as the result of this flood in 
my State 83 lives have been lost. I do not think I could bring 
the situation in my State more graphically to the attention of 
the Senate than to stafe one fact with reference to Asheville, 
N.C. Most people in the country who are in the habit of travel- 
ing about, who go to resorts, have heard of Asheville, and many 
have been to Asheville. I have no doubt many Senators here 
have been to Asheville. Those who have been there will recall 
the splendid depot of the Southern Railway—the Union Depot— 
just on the outskirts of Asheville, located upon the French 
Broad River, upon an elevation which was supposed to be ample 
protection against the highest floods. And yet, Mr. President, 
where that depot is located the waters were 6 feet high right 
upon the floor of the main building; and the hotel which is 
located a few yards away, probably a hundred yards away, 
known as the Glenn Rock Hotel, was flooded to the third story, 
and two men lost their lives in trying to bring succor to people 
who were marooned in the third story of that hotel. 

That is a mere illustration as to the height the waters attained 
in these valleys where practically all the people who live in those 
mountains reside. Not only were 83 lives lost and the crops 
Swept away, but the very soil upon which the crops were, was in 
some cases washed away or covered with sterile sand and ren- 
dered almost valueless. 

A gentlemen told me that he knew of a friend of his who had 
a beautiful and fertile tract of valley land before this flood 
worth $100 an acre for agricultural purposes, now covered with 
white sand deposited by these floods, from 5 to 10 feet deep, and 
its value destroyed. ` 

Mr, President, we are not asking for permanent relief 
against this situation., We do not conceiye that the Govern- 
ment would have the power to do that; we only ask aid to re- 
lieve against temporary want and suffering. The Government 
has without cavil heeded appeals of this sort in the past, and 
why should Senators object to its doing it in this case? The 
Senator speaks about the conditions in Pennsylvania and says 
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they were relieved by the State and by the local communities. 
The communities in which the disaster in his State huppened, 
I presume, were communities in which the sufferers were, them- 
selves, or their neighbors, in the main, people of means, It 
was not the poorer classes that sustained the heaviest loss in 
those conununities. It was the richer classes that sustained the 
heavier loss. 

The Southern Railway, which penetrates this section of my 
State, has sustained a heavy loss, but of course the Southern 
Railway is asking no assistance. The landowners are asking 
no assistance, nor are we asking it for them. We are sim- 
ply asking help for these poor tenants or the very small 
landowners, the men who in the beginning of the year mort- 
gaged their crops or little homes to get the bread with which 
to feed their families from day to day. We are asking help 
for them. That is all we are asking, Mr. President. 

The people of my State are responding generously to their 
appeal. Our State legislature is not in session now. If it were, 
I have no doubt it would respond. The commissioners in the 
various counties are responding to the extent of their ability, 
and in such ways as they can, and the people throughout the 
State, responding to the appeal of the governor of the State, 
are contributing liberally and sending them help, but the 
territory affected is nearly a third of the State of North 
Carolina. It is a part of the State that is tolerably thickly 
settled. The number of persons affected is great—the damage 
is tremendous. As my colleague has just said with reference 
to the roads, they tell me that in all that mountain country 
in these rich and thickly populated valleys the roads have 
almost disappeared—washed away. They are mere trails. 
You can not ride horseback on some of them, and it is im- 
possible to traverse many of them with a vehicle. 

I had a letter only yesterday from a gentleman of my State 
who happened to be at one of the resorts in the mountains 
when this disaster occurred. He was marooned there for days. 
The roads washed until impassable and bridges gone he was 
ere to the necessity of walking 25 miles to get back to his 

ome. 

Mr. President, we are asking nothing, we would take noth- 
ing, except to assist temporarily in taking care of these people 
until we can otherwise provide for them or they can provide 
for themselves. We will provide for them as soon as we can. 
We are making every effort to provide for them now. This 
particular section of my State, though. well to do, is not rich, 
The people are mostly farmers—and small farmers. The com- 
missioners of the affected counties are doing what they can to 
meet the situation; they are preparing to build roads and 
bridges, and so forth, and give these people work. The burden 
upon the municipalities is great and their means and resources 
limited, but they are doing the best they can to give them a 
chance to help themselves. It is not like it is in the case of a 
great city or manufacturing section where laboring men, if 
they can not get work in the factories in one city, can go to 
the next city and find it there. In this part of the country 
almost the only occupation of the people is farming. When 
there is no demand for labor on the farm it is difficult for 
these people to find employment, and until they can do so they 
must suffer privations. 

Mr. President, I apologize to the Senate if for the time I 
have taken too much of the morning hour with this matter. 
A great misfortune has befallen my State, and naturally I 
feel deeply for the distress of the unfortunate victims, and 
naturally I want to do what I can to alleviate the situation 
which has been created. I hope the resolution of the Senator 
from Alabama will pass. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have not received a re- 
quest from the people of Mississippi to ask for Government aid. 
I know, however, that the eastern part of the State has suffered 
tremendously as the result of the floods, and I know that among 
the class of people who will suffer most are the small white 
farmers and the negro tenants. I know the assistance is 
needed—badly needed—and I hope the succor may be given. 
If Senators understood the character of the negroes—their 
improvidence, their failure to lay up something for a rainy 
day—they could understand the situation in the sections of the 
South where the country has been devastated by the heavy rains, 

Now, the planter as a general rule preférs to take care of his 
own labor, to provide for his own tenants in times of stress 
like this, if he is able to do it; but when the burden falls as it 
has fallen on a great many of them in this instance, he finds 
himself absolutely unable to do it. As has been so clearly and 
fully stated by the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], the pu of this resolution is not to restore to the 
people that which they have lost by the ravages of the flood, 
but it is simply to give bread to the hungry—not to furnish 
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shelter, no; not to restore to the lands the soil that has been 
washed away; not to buy teams, horses, and mules that have 
been drowned in the floods, or cattle and hogs that have been 
killed—not that; but it is to furnish bread and meat, and prob- 
ably in some instances raiment, where they have been destroyed 
or lost, to the hungry and the naked. That is all there is to it. 

Mr President, I have never permitted a human being who 
came to me and asked fcr bread to go away hungry if I could 
supply him with it. There is no joy so satisfying to the normal 
human heart as that which grows out of the consciousness 
of having added to somebody else’s happiness. The people of 
this great Republic, whose representatives we are here in this 
body, are always willing to extend the hand of help to those in 
distress. Thank God, my sympathies with my fellow man in 
the hour of trial are not bounded by geographical lines. One 
of the most agreeable duties that I have performed since I 
came to the Senate was to vote for and urge the passage of a 
resolution giving relief to suffering humanity in one of the rich 
cities of the great State of Massachusetts. 

As I said at the outset, my State fortunately has not been a 
sufferer to the extent which the States of Alabama, North 
and South Carolina have suffered, but these people need help. 
This Government is able to give them that help; and I can not 
see how any Senator can find it In his heart to deny this ap- 
peal for bread, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I join most heartily in the 
support of the joint resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Alabama. I think this relief ought to be given. I have no 
doubt the calamity is a fearful one, involving suffering and dis- 
tress to many people. and it is only by such collective efforts 
as the Government itself can make in supplying not only the 
funds but the means of a system for its distribution that the 
calamity can be adequately met. 

I wish to say, however, that I deem this not an unfitting mo- 
ment to call the attention of the Senator from Mississippi and 
other southern Senators to the fact that for 10 years a bill has 
been urged in this body providing for river regulation and flood 
control, intended to change, as the President so happily phrased 
it, these floods from a menace into a blessing, by controlling 
the waters as they fall from the heavens in such a way as to 
put them to beneficial and compensatory uses instead of leaving 
them to mass together for the destruction of large agricultural 
areas and communities and towns. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators also to the oblivicus- 
ness of the Members of Congress from the South to the princi- 
pal economic need of the time, and their failure to respond to 
the sentiment which exists elsewhere throughout the entire 
country in favor of a broad and comprehensive measure that 
will take care, not simply of the lower Mississippi or the lower 
Sacramento, but will embrace every watershed In the country 
in a system of plans and of works which will ultimately secure 
control over these waters, mitigating their destructive effects, 
and at the same time putting them to use as creators instead of 
destroyers of wealth. 

I feel that the South has been singularly oblivious to this 
great menace, and to the economic demand of the time, that 
all waters should be controlled and beneficially utilized, that 
navigation should be restored, that arid-land reclamation and 
swamp-land reclamation should be secured, and that water in 
falling from one level to another should be made to develop 
electric power which will extend its energizing influence through- 
out the entire country in the distribution of electric energy. 

Mr. President, though the great parties have for the last eight 
years been declaring themselves in no uncertain tones upon this 
subject in their party platforms, legislation has not yet re- 
sponded to the popular demand. Recently in the House a Flood 
Control Committee was organized. We had reason to hope and 
to expect that that committee would frame a broad and com- 
prehensive measure that would meet the demands of every sec- 
tion of the country and every watershed of the country. Instead 
of that we found its attention almost entirely directed to pro- 
tecting the lower Mississippi and the lower Sacramento from 
the effects of devastating floods, without regard to the wealth- 
creuting power of water if conserved by scientific methods. 
They seem content to permit these floods to come down to the 
lower reaches, willing that they should come down, but insistent 
that the United States Government should, out of its Treasury, 
spend large sums in protecting the adjoining areas from their 
menace of destruction. 

Mr. President, the Senate has the opportunity to correct this 
mistake, to broaden out the narrow policy enunclated by the 
House of Representatives into a broad and comprehensive 
policy that will include every watershed in the country, and 
include contemporaneous works and plans in every section of 


the country. Such a bill, I believe, can be framed as a substi- 
tute for the House bill, which will include all the essential pro- 
visions of the House bill, but will have national provisions that 
will make the bill as broad as the Union in its beneficial fea- 
tures instead of a sectional bill as it is to-day. 

Mr. President, I have spokep often upon this subject to 
unheeding ears. There is no section of the country that is so 
rich in its possibilities for water development as the South. 
The South contains within its borders the lower reaches of 
most of the great waterway systems of the country, and also 
contains within its borders independent systems of waterways 
entirely confined to it. The elevated character of a large part 
of the South and the mountainous character of the streams 
afford opportunity for the utilization of the power of water in 
falling from one level to another to crente an electric energy 
that will be the marvel of the world, giving opportunity in their 
own interest to broaden out their action; and insteud o? con- 
tenting themselves with the old spoils system of waterway devel- 
opment, which gave a waterway project as a prize to the energy 
of a particular Congressman or a particular Senator, we can 
substitute the broad and comprehensive system to which I have 
8 and from which untold blessings will come to the 

outh. 

I hope, Mr. President, before many years to see substituted 
for the present system of sporadice waterway development in the 
South, interrupted by occasional appeals to the benevolence 
and charity of the country, a businesslike and scientific system, 
meeting the great economic requirements of the land; and I 
take this opportunity of asking my southern friends to unite 
with us of the Northwest, who from experience know what we 
are talking about, in making these great waters creators and 
not destroyers of wealth. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the calamity which occasions 
this joint resolution is most deplorable, but. as the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] has stated. it is one of not un- 
usual occurrence. The joint resolution, therefore, refers to a 
subject concerning which resolutions of similar import in the 
past have been considered and is designed to bring Immediate 
relief to the sufferers by making it the subject of a Federal 
appropriation. The purpose, of course, is u most beneficent one, 
which appeals to the sympathies of every Senator, and the 
passage of the resolution doubtless would meet with the appro- 
bation of the public, as they have in the past. 

But, Mr. President, I very seriously apprehend that what 
seenis the established custom for the Government to come to the 
rescue of communities and individuals with appropriations from 
the Treasury whenever some unusual calamity occurs is trans- 
forming the Government from a political into an eleemosynary 
institution of enormous dimensions. and the drain upon the 
Treasury now so noticeable will be multiplied many times. 
Especially in this fiscal year 1916 is the fact noticenble that the 
demands upon the National Treasury are increasing to an alarm- 
ing degree, some of them being, of course, due to the expand- 
ing activities of the Government, but the bulk of it to the present 
widespread demand for so-called preparedness, and some which 
might well be postponed to a more convenient season. 

But however that may be, Mr. President, because of these in- 
creases the necessity of securing increased revenue is an acute 
problem of the hour and one which. while essential. is made, 
as is always the case, the more difficult because of the objec- 
tions and protests of those who will be required to bear the 
added burden. 

Mr. President, before this joint resolution is finally acted upon 
it may be well for a moment to call attention specifically to the 
condition of the public revenue, and particularly to the enormous 
increase which up to this time has characterized our appro- 
priations, 

I have been favored with a statement from the Treasury 
Department, the date of which I am unable to give but which I 
received two or three days ago, which purports to give the appro- 
priations for 1916, the present condition of the 1917 bills, and the 
increase for 1917 over 1916. 

I might with propriety occupy the time of the Senate by read- 
ing the entire statement, but I do not think it is essential, I 
shall therefore content myself with calling attention to the sum- 
maries which are disclosed by the statement. 

The total annual appropriations up to this time, Including 
bills.that have become laws, bills which have passed the Senate, 
and bills which have been favorably reported to the Senate, show 
the following totals: 

The total annual appropriations. for 1916, including the Pan- 
ama Canal, were $1,114.937,012.02. 

The present condition of 1917 bills, as explained, aggregates 
$1,613,874,829.54. 
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Increase of 1917 over 1916, $498,937,617.52. 

If from these appropriations are deducted those for postal 
purposes and for sinking-fund requirements and to those for 
1917 are added bonds authorized by the shipping bill and for the 
nitrate plant, the totals are as follows: 

For 1916, $739,968,373.63. 

For 1917, $1,297,402,920.72. 

Shows an increase from 1917 over 1916 of $557,434,547.09, 
or an increase up to this time of more than half a billion of 
dollars over the appropriations for 1916. 

Mr. President, it is, of course, obvious that the great bulk 
of this increase is due to recent Army and Navy legislation, 
but that does not alter the fact that the burden of this increase 
must be borne by the taxpayers of the United States. I think 
it is perhaps safe to say that if Co igress remains in session 60 
days more, which is highly probable, this increase may swell 
beyond the total of $600,000,000. 

In an address made by one of the most eminent citizens of 
the United States last evening in the city of New York the plan 
of so-called preparedness as outlined in the bills which have 
recently passed this body was severely criticized as incomplete 
and inadequate, which would indicate that in the event of a 
ehange of administration these enormous appropriations for 
military and naval purposes will be largely increased with, of 
course, a consequent increase in taxation. 

So, Mr. President, we are facing the coming year with a 
certainty that we shall be obliged to make provision for added 
revenues which are, I think I am safe in saying, practically the 
equivalent of three quarters of a billion dollars, much of which 
must be met by resorting to new sources and by expanding 
current sources of revenue. 

In view of the situation, I question, Mr. President, the pro- 
priety of making appropriations for the relief of citizens and 
communities, no matter how dire their distress may be. I ques- 
tion the propriety of making any appropriation which is not 
made absolutely necessary by the public exigencies of the hour. 
If there ever was a time, Mr. President, when the subject of 
expenditures should receive the first consideration of Congress, 
the time is now. If there ever was a time when the matter of 
appropriations should be retired to the rear in our deliberations, 
that time is the present, and yet, Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. 

Mr. CLAPP. Very well, I will wait. 

Mr. THOMAS. And yet we are, on both sides of the Cham- 
ber, with a cheerful disregard of inevitable consequences, as 
it appears to me, entertaining every day and passing new appro- 
priations for new purposes, without regard to the enormous 
aggregate of increased appropriations with which the country 
is confronted and for which Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber are equally responsible. Now, I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I simply rose to say that, as I 
understand the Senator from Colorado, he says that if there 
ever was a time when the matter of appropriations ought to be 
seriously considered it is now. Do I understand him correctly? 

Mr. THOMAS. If there ever was a time when economy in 
expenditures should be seriously considered it is now, and if 
there ever was a time when appropriations should be subordi- 
nated to frugality in legislation that time is the present. I see 
no indications of a change. 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply want to express dissent to the Sena- 
tor’s statement and to say that, in my humble judgment, the 
time more important than now to have considered these matters 
was some months ago, before we had imposed upon the country 
the obligation of these vast and unnecessary appropriations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I quite agree that the entire 
session might well have been devoted to the consideration of 
retrenchment, rather than to extension of expenditures; but 
the Senator from Minnesota knows that the great majority of 
his associates on the other side of the Chamber and the great 
majority of my associates on this side of the Chamber have been 
a unit in the matter of extreme preparedness; they have coop- 
erated; and if the country is in the danger which they seem to 
think it is they have properly and patriotically eooperated in 
devising measures and making appropriations for the national 
defense. Upon the assumption that they are correct—and I 
certainly would be the last to impugn either their motives or 
their patriotism—they have acted wisely. It may be true that 
they are subject to the criticism, so frequently heard in recent 
times, of indifference to the aggravating character of the public 
danger and have not outlined a scheme of preparation which 
the dangers menacing the country actually demand. I think 
and have always thought otherwise. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I would not impugn any man’s 
motives; it is the Judgment that I criticize. If we had consid- 


ered this matter of economy months ago, if we had had the tax 
bill before us months ago; if we had had our desks piled up, 
as they are every morning now, with appeals “ Do not tax me”; 
“do not tax this"—if that had occurred months ago, I think 
there would have been a lessened amount of appropriations in- 
dulged in by Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President, I do not think that Is so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression is that Congress and the 
people have been swept from their logical moorings; that they 
have bidden adieu for the time being to reason and have been 
legislating through the influences and the impulses of their 
aroused fears and apprehensions. If I am correct, the intro- 
duction of proposed revenue measures at any time would not 
have sufficed to stem the tide of that inevitable policy which 
is the consequence of a national hysteria. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator from Colorado if he 
has before him a statement of the increase caused by the mili- 
tary and naval appropriation bills over like appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1916? j 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have those increases stated. 

Mr, THOMAS. Of course I should premise by again saying 
that this table is made up not only of bills enacted but also of 
bills which have passed the Senate, and in one or two instances 
of bills which have only been reported to the Senate. 

The Army oppropriation for 1916 was $101,974,195.87. The 
Army bill for 1917 which passed the Senate carried * 
970,447.10, being an increase of 5211. 996,251.23. 

The appropriation for the Navy in 1916 was $149, 661,864.88. 

The Navy bill for 1917 which passed the Senate carries an 
appropriation of $316,726,556.54, or an increase of $167,064,- 
691.66 


1.66. 

The fortifications appropriation for 1916 was $6,060,216.90. 
The fortifications bill for 1917 has been enacted into law and 
carries $25,747,550, or an increase of $19,687,333.10. 

ir. SHERMAN. The total, then, Mr. President, if I caught 
it in a general way, without being mathematically accurate, is 
that there is something like $300,000,000 increase over the year 
1916? 

Mr. THOMAS. The total is about $390,000,000, in round 
numbers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would mean something like $110,000,000 
increase devoted to civil purposes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Something like that; yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That would be a rough estimate? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator says we are all responsible 
for that. I take my share of the responsibility. 

Mr. THOMAS. And I can not evade mine. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, I should like to inquire whether, if 
the revenue bill prescribing the methods of taxation designed 
to raise this enormous increase had been presented here, it 
would not have had a sobering influence upon the Senate? I 
should like to inquire further whether it is a good time to be 
talking economy in the face of a public calamity such as is 
brought to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, calling for the relief of citizens of our country who are 
in distress? For my part, I should be very glad, so far as 
unanimous consent can come from me, to give consent in order. 
that proper relief may be afforded to the suffering citizens of 
Alabama. 

Many parts of the Northwestern section of the country, and 
particularly some parts of the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent, have in the past been visited by very severe 
public afflictions. The Government has been quite liberal and 
the State authorities outside of my own State have been liberal 
and have made appropriations through their general assemblies, 
giving relief in such cases. What I particularly wish to in- 
quire is, whether, on the unanimous consent asked by the Sena- 


tor from Alabama, this is a fit time or the best time to be bring- 


ing questions of economy, as compared with liberal expendi- 
tures, before the Senate? I should rather have such ques- 
tions raised on some other occasion, because I am very much in 
favor of granting to the people of Alabama the relief which 
has been asked for. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator has asked me 
several questions all of which I will try to answer. I do not 
think these expenditures would have been in the slightest 
degree influenced by the presence or even the consiccration of 
the proposed revenue measure, because I believe that the re- 
sponse which Congress has made to the apparent demand of 
the country for preparedness would haye been made in any 
event. 
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Now, the Senator asks me whether this is an approprlate time 
to be talking economy when there is pending a resolution for 
the relief of a section of the United States which has recently 
been afflicted by the visitation of an unusual flood. Candidly, 
I do not know. I have on many occasions called attention to 
similar conditions, and on most of them I have been asked 
whether it was an appropriate time to consider economy. I 
am hunting for some such occasion. If the Senate thinks this 
is not one, I shall subside; but I notice, Mr. President, that 
when a note of warning regarding our extravagances and our 
expenditures is sounJed—and it must be sounded during the 
consideration of appropriation measures if at all—it is always 
met with the statenfent that “this is not the particular meas- 
ure” or “this is not the occasion” on which to advocate re- 
trenchment or call attention to the condition of the public 
finances. I have reached the conclusion, Mr. President, that 
though there is said to be a time for all things there is no time, 
no occasion, for inculcating these doctrines, much less to ex- 
pect their recognition and application by the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. As I have said, I hesitate to speak against 
a resolution for the appropriation of money for a cause like 
this, and yet I must call attention to the fact that if the public 
moneys are used to relieve people, cities, and communities 
whenever they are the subjects of some great calamity, the 
entire character of our institutions will have been changed, and 
the purposes and objects.of Government either very largely ex- 
tended or entirely transformed. I now yield to the Senator 
from Lowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am interested in the remarks 
of the Senator as to when economy is to commence. It seems 
like an iridescent dream to suppose that it will ever commence. 
I ask the Senator if he noted that on yesterday the Senate 
passed a bill appro, riating $325,000 for a public building in a 
town which one of the Senators from the State in which the 
town is located only claims to have a population of 20,000, 
and which the census for the year before showed to have a popu- 
lation of 18,000. Would that have been an appropriate time 
to commence a little economy, or will that time ever come? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President; it would not, for it 
would be said that it was merely a local matter and the sum 
itself comparatively unimportant. I was aware of the passage 
of the measure to which the Senator refers only because I heard 
him speak of it yesterday afternoon. I was not in the Senate 
at the time the bill was reached and passed. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is only one of many instances, 

Mr. KENYON, ‘That is too trivial a sum, I assume, to pay 
any attention to, 

Mr. THOMAS. That is simply a bagatelle, 

Mr. KENYON. A mere bagatelle. f 

Mr. THOMAS. We handle millions here with the cheerful 
abandon that characterizes the millionaire who lights his cigar 
with a five-doliar bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; it is the abandon that characterizes the 
man who is voting away the money of some one else. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, of course, that is involved; but I did 
not intend to refer to it. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to expend the public money, although we are trustees of the 
fund; it is the easiest thing in the world to devote it to any- 
thing which our constituents demand, and who are more 
responsible than we are for the extravagancies that character- 
- ize our financial administration. 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not agree that the responsibility should 
be thrown off on some one else; it is upon us. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if it does not seem to him that an appropriate time to 
suggest economy is when we are proposing to make an appro- 
priation that is entirely illegitimate and unauthorized, and 
which amounts simply to the giving away of public money as a 
matter of charity? Of course, these appeals reach Senators 
individually and we hesitate to object to appropriations of this 
kind, but I think every Senator realizes that they are illegiti- 
mate, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, there was a time when I 
would have agreed with the Senator absolutely, as I do now in 
the abstract, both as to the legitimacy of this sort of an ap- 
propriation and as to our authority to make it; but the Senator 
knows that this is one of a series of similar appropriations 
made under similar circumstances on frequent occasions in the 
past, and which have ripened into—I was going to say “ prece- 
dent,” but I will say which have ripened into a custom, the 
mere questioning of which is now a cause of criticism—per- 
fectly proper criticism—coupled with the query as to whether 
this is the time to talk economy, 


Mr. President, there must be some Limit to the power of Con- 
gress to make appropriations. Of course, there is one which we 
all recognize, and that is the period of exhaustion or protest or 
revolt of the taxpayer. I do not know whether we are approach- 


ing that period or not, but if our naval and military ions 
shall continue, as we seem to be assured that they will be should 
political changes occur, I indulge the hope that the taxpayers of 
the United States may organize for their protection as the tax 
eaters have long ago done in every section of the country, and 
who in consequence make, and for years have made, deliberate 
and organized demands upon Congress for appropriations, which 
in nine cases out of ten are acceded to without regard to party. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I again yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The unfortunate condition of the people who 
have become the victims of this storm appeals to my sympathies 
very strongly, and I think there is just as much reason for mak- 
ing this appropriation as there was for making many others that 
have been made by Congress. If we are to be governed by what 
has been done in the past, there is no reason why this appropria- 
tion should not be made, as I see it. 

Mr. THOMAS. None in the world. 

Mr. WORKS. But I do not know where it is going to stop. 

Mr. THOMAS. It had its beginning, Mr. President, in that 
policy which requires or has persuaded the Government to assist 
in the establishment of business industries and also in the build- 
ing of huge lines of transportation. To my mind one is quite as 
appropriate as the other, and if business institutions and rail- 
way concerns are to be aided by the Government in the exercise 
of our appropriate functions I can see no reason why the policy 
should not be extended to communities and to individuals. 

Mr. President, I have talked longer than I intended, and con- 
sequently I have said a great deal more upon the subject than 
was perhaps necessary. My sole purpose at this time was to 
call attention to the state of the appropriations and also to the 
nature of our revenues and to inquire to what extent these appro- 
priations were to be continued. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to address a very few 
remarks to the Senate this morning in support of this resolution. 

I live in a section of the Mississippi Valley which at times has 
suffered very much from floods. My home is on the banks of 
that river, and I have often seen the accumulated waters which 
fall in 81 States sweep down on the people of that devoted section 
to do untold damage. I am therefore in the position of one 
whose fellow feeling makes him wondrous kind to those who are 
suffering from floods in the other Southern States at this time. 

I can not see why this appropriation should be different from 
others. It is the well-settled, well-established policy of this 
Government to make appropriations from time to time to relieve 
people who are suffering from unusual cataclysms of nature, and 
that is what this terrible storm was. These people have suffered 
far beyond their own power to relieve themselves, beyond the 
power of the local communities or even the States, when the 
legislatures are not in session; and we have always, so far as 
my recollection goes, given relief in similar cases. 

I will not go back further, Mr. President and Senators, than 
the great floods of 1912 and 1913 in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, when terrific waters poured down them, doing incal- 
culable damage. I have before me the statute passed in 1912 
showing that the War Department, through the Quartermaster 
General, received, for providing tents and other necessary sup- 
plies and services, the sum of $402,179.65 for the relief of flood 
sufferers in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. The Commissary 
Department the same year received for the relief of flood suf- 
ferers in those same valleys—the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys— 
$837,000; a total of $1,239,179. That was for tents, for provi- 
sions of different kinds, for medical supplies, various and sundry 
absolute necessities of life, given to people who were suffering 
from floods in the States bordering on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers during the year 1912. 

In 1913, as appears in the act approved October 22, 1913, the 
Navy Department was reimbursed for expenditures on account 
of the relief of flood sufferers in the States of Ohio and Indiana 
and on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries, 
$140,940.38. That same year, as I see in the Statutes at Large 
for 1913, there was a total of $654,448.49 appropriated for the 
relief of sufferers from floods, tornadoes, and conflagrations 
in the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, Peachtree, Ala., and in 
Nebraska. Then there was another small appropriation of 


$18,175 for flood relief made in 1913. 

The total during those two years for the States of Ohio and 
Indiana and the lower Mississippi States—that is, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
was $2.032,744.21. I do not think anyone questions the wisdom 
of those appropriations and certainly no one questions the fact 
that the local communities suffered many times as much as this 
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amount which the National Government gave to help them in 
their distress. I know that in the Mississippi Valley, where I 
live, the amounts which from time to time have been given by 
the National Government were much less than the local and 
State contributions. The pittance of $540,000 which it is now 
proposed to distribute among the people suffering from great 
floods in five Southern States will give very little relief. It 


will help some. It will furnish seed to replant some of the 
flooded lands, but it is not going to feed the people nor to re- 
store their damages, which run into a great many millions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, has not Congress appro- 
priated large sums of money to aid and relieve sufferers in 
foreign countries time and time again? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I understand that it has, very great sums; 
and we surely ought not to hesitate to give this small amount. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, if ever there 
wa. a time when such assistance as is proposed in the recom- 
mendations of the War Department was needed this is the 
time. I had occasion to visit my State since the storm that 
began on the 14th of July and lasted until the 16th, including 
the night of the 14th, the day of the 15th, the night of the 
15th, and part of the day of the 16th, in which that tropical 
hurricane, accompanied by an unprecedented rainfall, swept 
over the entire State from the Peedee River on the northern 
and eastern sides to the Savannah on the western and north- 
western sides. I think that the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion, expressed in the recommendation of the War Department, 
is along the right line; that is, to furnish, as far as may be, 
seed to the small tenants and to those who have been entirely 
ruined so far as their crops are concerned. 

It is hard for one to realize the effect of a rainfall of 14 
inches in 86 hours, accompanied by a hurricane, on the tender 
growing crops even on the uplands. That, extending clear into 
the mountains and into the foothills, of course brought down 
an unprecedented flood throughout the coastal plains, so that 
the farms along the banks of these streams were practically 
wiped out. That, in conjunction with the disastrous conditions 
to the crops on the uplands, intensified the disaster. 

It is not too late for them to recoup themselves somewhat by 
having an abundance of seed to sow those crops that may ma- 
ture before frost, and which also will grow during and after 
the frost period has come. I have received but very few re- 
quests for aid on the part of the Government. I think one 
reason for that, perhaps, is that the condition is so universal— 
and the reports in our papers have not even approximated the 
damage done—that the people in the States afflicted by the 
storm of July 14 were reasonably sure that some action would 
be taken. I do not think that it would be necessary, perhaps, 
for an effort to be made to furnish food. Of course that 
will be largely determined by the officer who has gone down 
and inspected the situation. But I do not think Congress 
should hesitate a moment to appropriate money for the relief 
of such a far-reaching, disastrous effect by forces over which 
none of us have control and which affects those upon whom 
the common prosperity of all the country depends. Were it a 
little community, it might be absorbed by the aid of neighbors; 
but where it covers the entire State, as in the case of my 
State, extending over other States, I think it is a matter that 
appeals to the National Government. 

I sincerely hope that this resolution will pass and that the 
distribution of whatever funds are appropriated will be made 
under the proper supervision and bring what relief this small 
appropriation may bring. It can only apply, and should only 
apply, to those small farmers who are absolutely helpless. The 
damage wrought goes into the millions, I have never in all my 
observation of weather disasters seen anything to approximate, 
in my State and in parts of North Carolina, the damage wrought 
by this storm; and I do not think it is necessary for me to stand 
here and even make a plea. It covers the entire State. There 
are those who can recoup themselves; there are those who can 
supply themselyes; but there are those who are going to suffer, 
and suffer the more if they are not supplied with the means 
through which they can aid themselves between now and the 
frost time. 

I sincerely hope the resolution will pass. We have contrib- 
uted at other times to sufferers even in foreign lands, where the 
disaster, perhaps, was not greater than that in our own. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest for present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] wanted to say something on this joint 
resolution. He is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that it is practically agreed 


that the joint resolution may go to the committee and that the 
committee will act upon it at once. That is what the Senator 


from Utah was going to insist upon, and if there is no objection 
to that, it seems to me that would be the better way to proceed. 
The Senator is here now, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall ask that this joint resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, I will say 
to the Senator from Alabama that similiar resolutions have been 
offered in the Senate before. One of them, I remember very 
distinctly, was a resolution in the passage of which I was deeply 
interested, and I insisted upon that going to the committee. I 
believe that is the proper course for the Senate to pursue. The 
chairman can call a committee meeting and act upon it, and I 
do not believe it will result in any particular delay. Therefore 
I shall ask that the joint resolution go to the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask, then, that the joint 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, before the reference is made 
I want to make my position clear. 

I do not intend to object to this appropriation, although there 
are other States which have recently suffered to a much greater 
extent than some of the States referred to in the resolution 
during the present month; but it does seem to me that the time 
has come for us to consider the condition of the Treasury. Ina 
short time the Republican minority will at least make an effort 
to show that notwithstanding whatever revenue bill may be 
passed by the majority, the Treasury of the United States is 
bound to face a deficit. There is hardly a day that we do not 
report out some appropriation involving a large sum of money— 
$2,000,000 the other day for victims of tuberculosis, this morn- 
ing again $500,000, and so on, day after day. 

Having recorded my note of warning, I will allow the joint 
resolution to take its natural course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CIVIL WAR CLAIMS, 


Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3700) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States,” reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 750) thereon. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16554) 
to extend the time of the Hudson River Connecting Railroad 
Corporation for the commencement and completion of its bridge 
across the Hudson River, in the State of New York, and I submit 
a report (No. 749) thereon. This bill ought to be passed at once. 
All arrangements have been made for the construction of the 
bridge, and the bill has passed the House. I ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: ? 

A bill (S. 6731) for the relief of the heirs of Charles F. Me- 
Lean; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLAPP: ; 

A bill (S. 6732) granting an increase of pension to Horace M. 
Holbrook; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6733) for releasing and quitclaiming of all claims 
of the United States to arpent lot No. 28 in the old city of Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6734) granting an increase of pension to Riley 
Damon (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6735) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Bellion (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 6736) to amend an act relating to the Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved March 4, 
1913 (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MYERS: ’ 

A bill (8, 6737) for the relief of A. J. Lowary; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, 

A bill (S. 6788) for the relief of Joseph E. Lamb; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8 6739) granting a pension to David W. Beaver; to 
the Committee on Pensions. ` 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6740) to correct the military record of Matthew O. 
Butler, jr. (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 6741) granting an increase of pension to John K. 
Mayo; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 6742) granting an increase of pension to R. F. 
Hedrick (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina (for Mr. GORE) : 

A bill (S. 6743) granting a pension to Calvin Sharpnack (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


BARKHAUSEN COAL & DOCK co. 


Mr. BRYAN. I desire to move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate passed on yesterday the bill (H. R, 11293) for the 
relief of the Barkhausen Coal & Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis. 
The report of the Committee on Claims was adverse to the bill. 
That fact was overlooked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy aud of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. TAGGART, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5914) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. Taceart, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers and 
Sailors, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Hucues, Mr. Taccarr, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the 
part of the Senate. $ 


FORT ASSINNIBOINE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the nmend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3646) to 
amend the act of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 807), pro- 
viding for the opening of the Fort Assinniboine Military Reser- 
vation. 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House and request a conference with the House, 
te conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

air. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Myers, Mr. Saru of Arizona, and Mr. Smoor conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


NATURALIZATION CASES IN MONTANA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4594) 
to validate certain declarations of intention to become citizens 
of the United States, which were, on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “ six,” to insert“, and that the petitions for naturalization 
dismissed on account of such invalidity in the declaration of in- 
tention shall be given a rehearing without additional cost, upon 
informal application therefor by the candidate for citizenship 
to the clerk of court upon notice to the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion,” and on page 2, line 4, after the word “ legalized,” to in- 
sert “and that this act shall apply only to those persons who 
have heretofore made homestead, desert-land, or timber and 
stone entries.” 

Mr. MYERS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour has expired, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 15774. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, in regard to this 
bill, I wish to say that its progress practically stands where it 
stood last Friday. I think it is important that the bill should 
be passed, and I hope the Senate will cooperate with the com- 
mittee to bring about as speedy a passage of the bill as is 
reasonable. I certainly hope that there will bo no obstacle 
thrown in the way of its passage and that we may have the co- 
operation of the Senate in disposing of it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I should like to ask the Senator if he now 
proposes to keep the bill before the Senate until it is passed, or 
if he is going to allow it to be laid aside for the consideration 
of other measures? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is my intention to keep it before 
the Senate until it passes. We have given way and a great deal 
of time has been spent in connection with the bill, and I think 
Senators ought certainly now to cooperate in its passage and not 
throw any further obstacles in the way. I will say to the Senator 
that I propose to keep if before the Senate until it is passed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have already taken up some 
considerable time in the discussion of the amendment I have 
proposed to the bill. I should not take up further time if this 
were a mere question of dollars and cents, but it presents itself 
to me as a fundamental constitutional question that ought to be 
taken a good deal more seriously by the Senate than it has up to 
the present time. 

I think the objects and purposes and the provisions of what 
is called the organic act have been very generally misunder- 
stood, and I assert here now, without the fear of successful 
contradiction, that this act has never been followed in legislation 
in the making of appropriations; that it is not followed by either 
the House provision in the pending bill or the proposed amend- 
ment of the Senate committee. 

I propose now in order to arrive at a better understanding 
of the provisions of the act of 1878 and of the real situation 
that is presented by the three provisions that are before the 
Senate to take up for a little while the provisions of the acts 
of 1874 and 1878. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. President, there are I think a number 
of Senators who wish to be present at this time who are not 
here. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortis in the chairy. * The 
nbsence of a quorum is suggested, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Norris Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Husting Overman moot 
Borah James Page Sterling 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Stone 
Chamberlain Jones Pittman Swanson 
Clap Kenyon Poindexter Taggart 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Pomerene Thomas 
Culberson La Follette Ransdell Thompson 
Cummins Lee, Md. Reed Townsend 
Curtis Lippitt Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham McLean Shafroth Vardaman 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Walsh 
Gronna Myers Simmons Williams 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ga. Works 
Hollis Newlands Smith, Md. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to state that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] is absent on public busi- 
ness. 

I desire also to announce the absence of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] on public business. The Senator 
from West Virginia is paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sen- 
ator from California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, two acts of Congress have been 
enacted dealing with the organization of the District of Columbia 
that have been commented upon in this debate. As I said in 
opening the discussion, the experiment of a separate municipal 
organization had been tried and proved to be a failure. It left 
the District in debt something over $20,000,000. It was found 
necessary to reorganize the District In some form. There was an 
act passed in 1874 growing out of that condition of things, which 
provided among other things— 

That the President of the United States, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint a commission, consisting 
of three persons, who shall, until otherwise provided by law, exercise 


all the power and authority now lawfully vested in the governor or 
board of public works of said District. 


And so forth. The effect of that was simply to substitute these 
three commissioners for the government that then existed. There 
were certain provisions made in the act to preserve those condi- 
tions until further legislation might take place. In order that this 
might be done there was this further provision in section 5 of 
that act: 

Sec. 5. That a joint select committee shall be a 
of two Senators, to be appointed by the presiding o 
and two Members of the House, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, whose duty it shall be to prepare a suitable 
frame of government for the District of Columbia and appropriate 
drafts of statutes to be enacted 12 9 Congress for carrying the same 
into effect, and report the same to the two Houses, respectively, on the 
first day of the next session thereof; and they shall also pepaes and 
submit to Congress a statement of the proper proportion of the ex- 


inted, consisting 
cer of the Senate, 


penses of said eee or any branch thereof, including interest 
on the funded debt, which should be borne by said District and the 
United States, respecti ther with the reasons n which 


vel 
their conclusions may be 5 — ; and in the dischar of the duty 
hereby imposed said committee is authorized to employ such assist- 
ance as it may deem advisable, at an expense not to exceed the sum of 
$5,000; and said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated for that purpose. 

It required something like four years for that joint committee 
to perform its duty and to report a bill reorganizing the District. 
That bill is the act of 1878, which has been referred to frequently 
during the discussion of this question. 

As all Senators know, the act of 1878 provided for an organiza- 
tion consisting of the three commissioners of the District. who 
constituted the executive authority, and other officers necessary 
to the collection of the funds and the assessment of taxes and 
various other things. But one thing is significant—there is no 
provision made for such an office as treasurer. As I said in the 
beginning, the District of Columbia has never had any funds; it 
has never had any treasury ; it has never had any such officer as 
treasurer of the District. 

In order to bring directly before the Senate just what is pro- 
vided by this act, so far as it relates to the matter now under 
discussion, namely, the collection of taxes and appropriations 
to be made by Congress, I desire to read a portion from section 
3 of that act. It provides that— 


The said commissioners shall submit to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and thereafter, for his 
examination and approval— 

Now, mark the fact that this report of the commissioners is 
to be made not to a District officer, not to the treasurer of the 
District, but to the Secretary of the Treasury for his approval— 


a statement show 

them during the 

thereof; also the cost of constructing, ee ee maintaining all 
in 


in detail the work proposed to be undertaken by 
year next ensuing, and the estimated cost 


bridges authorized by law across the Potomac River within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and also all other streams said District; the 
cost of maintaining all public institutions of charity, reformatories 
and prisons belonging to or controlled wholly or in part b7 the District 
of Columbia, and which are now by law 5 who! or in part 
N the United States or District of Columbia; and also the expenses 
of the Washington Aqueduct and its appurtenances; and also an item- 
ized statement and estimate of the amount 288 2 to defray the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the next 
fiscal year: Provided, That nothing herein contained be con- 
strued as transfe from the United States authorities any of the 
public works within the District of Columbia now in the control or 
supervision of said authorities. The — vat hog the Treasury shall 
carefully consider all estimates submitted to as above provided, 
and shall approve, disapprove, or su t such changes in the same, 
or any item thereof, as he may think the public interest demands; 
and after he shall have considered and p upon such estimates 
submitted to him, he shall cause to be made a statement of the amount 
approved by him and the fund or purpose to which each item belongs, 
which statement shall be certified im and delivered, together with 
the estimates as o 3 ed, to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, who transmit the same to Congress. 

Mr. President, this constitutes an act of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These commissioners are simply acting as the agents of 
the Federal Government in making the estimates, which must 
be submitted to a Federal officer and must have his approval 
before any further action can be taken upon the matter, Then 
follows: 

To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof; and the 
remaining 50 per cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable property ard privileges in said District other 
than the property of the United States and of the District of Columbia ; 
and all proceedings in the assessing, equalizing, and levying of said 
taxes, the collection thereof, the lis os return and penalty for taxes 
in arrears, the acres for sale and the sale of property for delin- 

uent taxes, the redemption thereof, the proceedings to enforce the 
en upon unredeemed 8 and every other act and thing now 
required to be done in the premises shall be done and performed at the 
times and in the manner now provided by law, except in so far as is 
otherwise provided by this act: Provided, That the rate of taxation in 
any one year shall not exceed $1.50 on every $100 of real estate not 
exempted by law; and on personal property not taxable elsewhere $1.50 
on every $100, according to the cash valuation thereof, 

The only power that is given Congress to deal with this ques- 
tion is to appropriate 50 per cent of the amount estimated by 
the commissioners and approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Congress is given no authority to deal with District mat- 
ters at all; it is given no power to make any appropriation 
out of the funds of the District; but it is left to the taxing offi- 
cers to collect an amount equal to the 50 per cent by taxation. 

How do they do it? Congress compels the assessor to levy 
taxes at a rate of one dollar and a half upon not less than the 
two-thirds value of the taxable property. So the amount to be 
paid by the taxpayers of the District is not fixed by the esti- 
mates at all under this statute; it is fixed by an iron-clad rule 
that is laid down by the act itself, and from that has resulted 
the so-called overtaxing of the taxpayers of the District. Two 
years ago the amount realized under that law of taxation ex- 
ceeded the one-half by more than a million dollars. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? I do not think 
the citizens of the District are being overtaxed. I know from 
my own experience that the taxes here on real estate are much 
less than they are in the State of Minnesota, and as to credits 
there are a large lot of credits on which taxes are never paid 
at all. It is a sort of rich man’s paradise where they get in 
here and stay here to escape taxation. If they were taxed on 
their credits as they ought to be, and taxed even more on real 
estate than they are, they still would not have any ground of 
complaint. t 

Mr. WORKS, Mr. President, in order to sustain the position 
of the Senator from Minnesota he is compelled to abandon the 
half-and-half system, because the half-and-half system fixes the 
amount that the people shall be taxed in this District under 
this statute, and that is measured by one-half of the estimate. 
That is exactly what I am complaining of, If the people of the 
District are taxed more than one-half of the estimate made by 
the commissioners, then under the law that controls they are 
overtaxed, and there is no escape from the fact. That is one of 
the reasons why I say that this half-and-half system ought to be 
abrogated. It does not make any difference, I will say to the 
Senator from Minnesota, whether in his judgment or mine these 
people are not paying the taxes that they should pay, they are 
paying more than they are required to pay by the terms of the 
statute. 


Now, why has Congress during all these years attempted 
to legislate the amount of money that shall be paid by the 
District of Columbia? The District of Columbia acquires 
no revenue. It has no treasury; it has no power to collect 
money; it has no power to pay it out. It is absolutely devoid of 
any power of that or any other sort. 
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The Commissioners of the District in dealing with this ques- 
tion are authorized, as the agents of the National Government, 
to estimate the amount that must be raised, one-half by the 
Government and one-half by taxation, and that is subject to the 
approyal of the Secretary of the Treasury and of Congress, and 


that fixes the liability and the total extent of it. Congress is 
given no authority to deal with it in any way whatever. 

Now, let us see what they are trying to do under that provision 
that simply authorizes Congress to appropriate one-half of the 
estimated amount of the expenses. The House proyision is as 
follows: 

That hereafter all appropriations made for the support of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, including all sums appropriated 
in any general appropriation act indicated to be pald out of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia revenues, except amounts to pay the interest and 
sinking fund on the funded debt of said District— 


There are no revenues of the District. It never has had any 
revenues, All the money collected by taxation goes directly into 
the National Treasury, and I will show a little further along the 
way it is dealt with after it goes into the Treasury: 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia to the 
extent that the same shall be sufficient therefor and the remainder out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

That, of course, is a distinct departure from the half-and-half 
system. It attempts to place the burden primarily upon the 
taxpayer and not upon the Government, but simply provides 
that after that is done and as much realized as can be done 
under the assessment for that purpose, then the Government is 
to put up the balance. 

Of course under the statute of 1878 the taxpayer should be 
compelled to pay one-half only of the estimated amount of the 
expenses, This provision goes further: 

The following sums are appropriated out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia to the extent that they are sufficient therefor and 
the remainder out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise * 


riated in full for the following expenses of the 8 of the 
istrict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 


Besides the fact that they are attempting to compel the tax- 
payers to pay more than their share under the statute in ex- 
istence, they are undertaking to legislate with respect to that 
half of it where the statute gives them no authority to deal with 
it in any way whatever. It simply leaves it to the tax collector 
and other officers of the Government to collect the necessary 
taxes. As I have said, it is not at all governed by the half-and- 
half system, because the exact amount that is to be collected, 
dependent upon the assessment made, is fixed by the statute 
itself, without any reference to the half and half. The result 
has been that sometimes the amount of the assessment has 
realized less than one-half and at other times it has realized a 
good deal more than one-half, neither of which is in compliance 
with the statute. 

I do not know what the result is going to be. This year, I sup- 
pose, as governed by the statute, there will be overtaxation of 
the taxpayers within the city. Two years ago it was consider- 
ably over the one-half. It ran above $1,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrson in the chair), 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Towa? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr, KENYON. I wish to ask the Senator where the situation 
arises that the amount from taxation in the District is more 
than one-half, as in the case the Senator speaks of, where it 
was over $1,000,000 in excess; what is done with that excess? 

Mr. WORKS. It simply remains in the Treasury of the 
United States Government, to be dealt with as the Government 
may choose. 

Mr. KENYON. That is to say, if the budget was $12,000,000 
nnd the District raised $8,000,000, the Government would still 
pay $6,000,000, and the $2,000,000 would not be applied in any 
way to the expenses but would remain in the Treasury? 

Mr. WORKS, That would be the effect if the statute was 
carried out. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it not carried out? 

Mr, WORKS. It never has been carried out. It has avèr- 
aged about one-half for several years that it has been in force 
until two years ago, and then the assessor raised the valuation 
of real estate, as the result of an investigation that was made 
here showing undervaluations and assessments, and the taxpay- 
ers were overassessed, if the matter is to be controlled by the 
statute, by something over $1,000,000. 

Now, let us see what the Senate committee proposes to do in 
piace of what is proposed by the House. Their provision is 
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one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated. out of 
any, money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the other 
half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for the 
following expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 

Under the statute that appropriation of one-half by the Gov- 
ernment is legitimate. It is not logical; it is, in fact, absurd 
when you follow out the conditions that result from it; but it 
is within the power of Congress, But Congress has no power 
under this statute to provide that the other half shall be paid 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Now, what is going to be the result of it? This money, as I 
shall show directly, all goes into the Treasury of the United 
States. There is appropriated one-half of it to be paid out of 
the Treasury. There is appropriated the other half of it out 
of the revenues of the District. That assumes to deal with the 
reyenues of the District of Columbia which are also to be paid 
out of the National Treasury, because there is no other treas- 
ury, there is nowhere else to raise it. 

But in dealing with it in that way, if the taxpayers have paid 
in more than one-half of the amount, then the Government ap- 
propriates to its use the balance of the money that has been 
collected in that way, which is a distinct violation of the statute 
and an injustice to the taxpayers of the District. 

That result is absolutely unavoidable, for the reason that I 
have stated—that the collection of taxes is not based at all 
upon the amount that should be raised, but is the result of the 
fixed rate of taxation and the assessment that is provided for by 
law. It may be millions of dollars above what is required under 
the statute, or it may be millions of dollars below it. 

So, Mr. President, if we are going to deal with this question 
justly and fairly and not illogically, there is but one way to 
deal with it, and that is to provide for the payment of these 
expenses out of the National Treasury. That is what is done 
in effect now. 


The whole thing is confused, and all of this controversy has 
arisen between the taxpayers and the Government because of 
the fact that we are trying to do something that is impossible 
under the statute. The taxpayers very naturally say when it 
runs above the one-half—and they have a right to say it—that 
they are being overtaxed. The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
NELSON] says they are not paying as much as other people are 
paying in other cities, and therefore they are being undertaxed. 
So there you are. The only logical way, however, to deal with 
this question is to pay these expenses out of the National Treas- 
ury, and then to assess upon the property of this District a 
reasonable amount, as the Senator from Mississippi insists upon, 
and collect it in order to pay those expenses. In some years it 
may amount to more than the one-half that comes from taxation, 
but that does not affect the situation in the slightest degree if 
the amount assessed against them is a reasonable and fair 
amount, and they have no reason to complain of that. They are 
not paying any more to support the Government than are the 
people in other cities of the country. Therefore there is no 
injustice in it. 

But, singularly enough to me, Senators insist upon holding 
on to the half-and-half principle, The people of the District, led 
by some men who, I think, are misleading the District, insist 
upon maintaining the half-and-half principle by which for tho 
last four years they have been largely overtaxed. The very stat- 
ute that they are insisting upon maintaining has been violated by 
forcing upon them the payment of over a million dollars more 
than they were obligated to pay under the statute. 

I assert, Mr. President, that the half-and-half system can not 
be supported upon any basis of reason or justice. Some Senators 
cling to it simply because it is old; they abhor a change. But 
by reading somewhat from the testimony of witnesses before 
the special committee to which I li..ve referred I am going to 
show just exactly how the affairs are conducted in practice. I 
had this testimony introduced and printed in the Rrcorp the 
other day without reading, but now, after hearing the discussion 
indicating what I think is a complete misunderstanding of the 
so-called organic act, the provisions following it, and the prac- 
tices under it, I feel called upon to deal with this question a little 
bit more specifically. 

Let me read from the statement made by Mr. Brownlow, one 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who dealt 
directly with this question and who spoke from knowledge and 
experience. He says: 3 

I believe that the Natlonal Government should assume full and sole 
responsibility for the National Capital, meeting its every oxpense by a 
direct appropriation from the Federal Treasury ; t the people here 
should contribute toward the national expenses an amount equal to the 


taxes paid by citizens of other American cities of approximately the 
same size— 
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That is the contention of the Senator from Minnesota, with 
which I fully agree— 


The people here will gladly bear such a burden; the Nation will not 
willingly ask them to bear more. 

After a study of this problem for several years as a citizen, and 
after a careful examination of the question for a short time from the 
position of a co oner of the District, I bave reached the conclu- 
sion that no adequate presentation of the problem in all its phases can 
be made unless it Is based upon the fundamental facts. 


Then he proceeds: 


The act of 1878 provided that the commissioners should annually 
make estimates of the expenditures proposed for the next ensuing fiscal 
year; that they should be submit to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, in turn, should, after revision, if it be necessary, transmit the 
estimates to Congress, The act then says: 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates 
Congress shall appropriate the amount of 50 per cent thereof, and the 
remaining 50 r cent of such approved estimates shall be levied and 
assessed upon the taxable property. apa privileges in said District, other 
than the property of the United States and of the District of Columbia.” 

Since that time the annual appropriation act for the District of 
Columbia, immediately after the enacting clause, says: 

“That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of any money In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

Notwithstanding the mandatory character of this legislative language, 
I shall, I believe, be able to show you that the expenditures of the 
District of Columbia have not been made on the half-and-half basis and 
that, as a matter of fact, there is no such thing as the half-and-half 


system, 

It is purely a legislative fiction. When the collector of taxes of the 
District of Columbia, at the end of his day's work, deposits with the 
Treasurer of the United States his collections for the day he is given 
a receipt by the Treasurer which reads as follows, to read from an 
example I have before me: 

“TI certify that Ben L. Prince, collector of taxes, District of Colum- 
bia, has this day depositec to the credit of the United States $27,681.77 
on ‘account of collections, District of Columbia, for which I have signed 
duplicate receipt.” 

very cent collected from the 'n ers of thr District of Colombia 
goes into the Treasury tc the credit of the United States; there is no 
account of the District of Columbia in the Treasury Department; and 
Congress is at liberty to do with the moneys collected from the tax- 
payers of the District hag gam it may do with the money collected 
at the customhouses, or the offices of the internal-revenue collectors 
anywhere in the Republic. Because it is necessary for the purpose 
of supporting my views to clearly establish these facts, I shall go into 
them in some detail. 


These daily deposits remain in the hands of the Treasurer until 
the close of each month, at which time the accounting officers of the 
Treasury prepare what is known as a covering-in warrant, which takes 
not only the moneys deposited by the District but moneys deposited by 
all eral ents out of the hands of the Treasurer and covers the 
amount into the Treasury, where the Federal accounting and bookkeep- 
ing system begins, No distinction is made as to the money collected by 
Federal agencies and the amount collected by the District, the whole 
amount being covered into the credit of miscellaneous receipts of the 
United States. 

There is not on the books of the Treasury Department sor account 
between the United States and the District of Columbia which shows 
or purports to show that there is any such class of moneys in the 
Treasury ment held as a trust fund or otherwise known as the 
revenues of the District of Columbia. As a matter of fact, the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury hold that there is nothing contained in any 
act of Congress which calls for or hg bya the provision upon the books 
of the Treasury of an account d z with revenue of the District 
of Columbia or the maintenance of a trust fund in the Treasury for 
such moneys. 


And the Treasurer is precisely right. There is no such pro- 
vision; there is no trust fund; there is nothing in the statute 
that distinguishes this from other money that comes into the 
National Treasury. 


Senator Works. If there was an attempt to carry out the provi- 
sions of that appropriation act there would not be any revenue to 
apply . would ? There is not any District revenue in the 
8 


Commissioner Bnowxtow. There is none, and never has been since 
the passage of the act of 1878, 


The fact about it is, that the very appropriation that Con- 
gress makes payable out of the revenues of the District is 
nugatory, because there is no such money to be found there, If 
we adhered to the biil as it reads, there would be an appropria- 
tion of only half the amount that is necessary for carrying on 
the affairs of the District of Columbia. Mr. Brownlow had re- 
ferred to a 3 that was made by the Comptroller of the 

2 e sald: 


The comptroller further says that if the municipal corporation of 
the District of Columbia were considered as a distinct legal entity, 
e aces of the United States in its relations to such revenue, this 
would indicate that the revenues were to be kept separate and apart 
in the Treasury and accounted for as the revenues of the muni 1 
corporation of the District of Columbia and not as a part of the 
general fund in the Treasury arising from the revenues of a particular 
source. For the reason stated my die comptroller in his decision he 
declined to permit an account to kept on the books of the 
as a trust-fund account showing the payment into the Treasury of 
revenues of the District of Columbia, thus indicating that the account 
of the District of Columbia shall be kent only as a personal account 
between the United States and the trict and that all revenues 
paid into the Treasury shall be treated as payments on account and 
credited to the District as such. The revenues of the District of 
Columbia in the Treasury Department are just as separate as and no 


more 


separate than are the customs collected by the collector of customs 
of the 2 of New York or the excise taxes collected by the collector 
at Peo III. 


Senator Wonks. In other words, in that 
officer of the Go 
paying them into the Treasury. 

ommissioner BROWNLOW. 


= * * * 


* 
capacity he is simply an 
vernment collecting the funds of the Government and 

Then, where is your District? 
scally, there is no such thing. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator frem 
California a question? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. If I understood the Senator’s remark and 

the quotation from the act of 1878, the District Commissioners 
are authorized to lay out the work and prescribe what is to be 
done in the way of public-improvements in the city. Is that 
within the purview of that act? 
Mr. WORKS. They make estimates and report what im- 
provements shall be made; and that, as I have stated, is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; and, then, 
it is subject to the approval of Congress, of course, 

Mr. NELSON. But is not one glaring vice of the law, that it 
practically, in the first instance, leaves it with the commis- 
sioners to decide what shall be done in the way of public im- 
provements in the District? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, yes. That was commented upon during the 
hearings which were had. To be quite frank about it, the whole 
thing is illogical from beginning to end. It ought to be abso- 
jutely ripped up and new legislation enacted that would put the 
affairs of the District upon some sort of a business basis. That 
is one of the. things for which I am striving. I want, first, to 
get it into the hands of the Government, where it belongs, and 
not leave it to some outside parties who have no authority to 
deal with it. Then, such legislation could be enacted by the Con- 
gress as would bring it into some businesslike form. The whole 
thing is absurd. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Towa? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 3 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator what is the ` 
particular divinity that seems to surround the half-and-half 
plan? If anybody makes any suggestions about it, he seems to 
be regarded as an enemy of the District. The Senator, I take it, 
from his remarks does not feel that the District is particularly 
benefited by the half-and-half plan, and that it would be in better 
condition if the Government carried on the whole work. There 
seems to be, however, some divinity that surrounds the half- 
and-half plan which I have never been able to understand. 

Mr. WORKS It has no divinity in my estimation. I believe 
it is exceedingly hurtful to the District, and, besides being 
illogical and leading us into these inconsistencies and resulting 
controversies, it takes out of the hands of the Government, or 
attempts to do so, the business that belongs to it. The Consti- 
tution in express terms gives the Congress of the United States 
exclusive jurisdiction over the District. It is the National 
Capital, and it ought to be dealt with by Congress and by no- 
body else. 

Quoting a little further from Commissioner Brownlow, he 
says: 

At the end of this present fiscal per, accordin 
estimate, the District revenues will exceed one- 
tions by $1,186,286.03. 

That results from the fact that the assessments are not at 
all founded upon one-half of the estimates. It is absolutely 
fixed and unalterable by law that the rate shall be $1.50 a 
hundred, and that the assessed valuation shall be not less than 
two-thirds of the real value of the property. That assessment 
may bring more or bring less than the one-half. It has no 
connection with it at all. 

Mr. NELSON, What is the rate on personal property? 

Mr. WORKS. The rate on personal property is the same. 
Continuing the quotation: 

For convenience it is customary to term this balance a surplus, bu 
as a matter of fact, it will be a rt of the moneys of the Unit 
States, and will be available for e purposes of any appropriation 
made by Congress for any p whatsoever. Thus it will 5 5 seen 
that, in so far as it works at all, the half-and-half plan works against 
the District and not for it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CURTIS. While that statement may be true, is it not 
a fact that the books of the District of Columbia show the 
amount of money paid in, and that it would be no trouble at 
all to establish the fact that there was that much money due 
the District? 


to the best obtainable 
of the appropria- 
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Mr. WORKS. Of course; but that would do no good what- 
ever. It would not alter the situation in the least. The money 
is there and belongs to the Government, and the Government 
can do what it pleases with it. That is entirely immateriai, to 
my mind. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Still, the District can call upon the Govern- 
ment for that amount of money. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. There is no provision or authority 
for its calling upon the Government. That money could not be 
returned to the District. There is no provision for that any- 
where. 

Mr. CURTIS Could not Congress, in any appropriation that 
it might make for the benefit of the District, give the District 
credit for that much revenue? 

Mr. WORKS. Congress, of course, has power to do almost 
anything it pleases with the money, but it never has done 
anything of that kind yet, and it is not very likely to de so, I 
am afraid, and. in fact, it could not do so without violating the 
termis of the half-and-half statute. Proceeding with the reading: 

Mr. WorTHixcton. What power has the Government to ask us to pay 
the expenses of the United State Goyernment?— 

A very pertinent inquiry 

Commissioner Bnowxtow. I am not going into what power it has. 
I am just stating here what the facts are. It has been suggested here, I 
believe, that the Government could not tax the District at all, but it 
has been doing it. 

That was one of the contentions that was made before the 
committee in a very able speech made in favor of the position 
that the Government had no power at all to tax the residents of 
the District— ; 

1 firmly believe that all of our troubles with respect to this problem 
would be ended if the next appropriation bill, instead of reading “that 
one-half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated out of any 
money in the Treas not otherwise appropriated, and the other ha 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” should be changed to 
read: That the following sums are appropriated ont of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

If the amendment that is now before the Senate is not ap- 
proved, I shall offer just that amendment, that the money shall 
be pid out of the National Treasury, which will present that 
question squarely. 

Further along Commissioner Brownlow says: 

If you could get this hard and fast half-and-half rule out of the way, 
this unjust and inequitable rule, there would not be any reason on earth 
why the patriotism and civie pride of men from Oklahoma, North Daketa, 
Maine, and South Carolina might not meet and blend with the civic pride 
of the men from Georgetown, Chevy Chase, Anacostia, and Brookland, 
They are ali Americans, and it doesn’t make anyone the less an Amer!- 
can Lecause he happens to live in the District of Columbia instead of 
Pennsylvania. He may still vote in Pennsylvania. He is an American, 
and the Pennsylvanian is an American, and they are both equally inter- 
ested in developing the District of Columbia into the most magnificent 
Capital that any bation has ever had, because unless it is the most me J 
nificent Capital on earth it can not express the aspirations of the great- 
est Ropnublic of all times. 


e * . . + . * 

This most unfortunate condition I believe is due to the pernicious 

syckological influence of the half-and-half. Holding as I do that the 
palf-and-half is but a legislative fiction, that its effects and influences 
are altogether epee ey Lge conceding as I do its one-time benefit, I say 
that now it is almest altogether harmful. It is breeding distrust of the 
District In Congress; it is breeding distruct of Congress in the District ; 
it is fomenting a feud that, if carried on to fruition, will result in dire 
disaster. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has asked the very 
pertinent question of what there is about the so-called organie 
act that appeals to the people of the District or to anybody else. 
I covered that phase of the question in my opening discussion. 
There are two troubles. One is the fear of the people of the 
District that they will be overtaxed if the half-and-half plan is 
abolished, but the half-and-half system affords them no protec- 
tion in this respect. The other is the fear that the Government 
will not appropriate sufficient to improve the city as it ought to 
be improved, unless it is forced to do so by continuing in force the 
half-and-half system. There is the whole matter in a nutshell. 

If the Congress of the United States lacks the patriotism to 
improve its own capital it is a sad condition of things, Is it not? 
And if the Congress of the United States is unjust enough to 
impose upon the taxpayers of the District more than a fair and 
legitimate burden of taxatioa they are violating their duty and 
their oaths as representatives of the District. I have the feel- 
ing very strongly in my mind that if this duty were imposed 
upou Congress, where it belongs under the Constitution, the 
Meiabers of Congress would feel the responsibility of making 
this city what it ought to be. Now they have the opportunity to 
shirk that responsibility by saying that the statute only pro- 
vides that Congress shall put up one-half of the amount after 
the estimate has been made by the Commissioners and pared 
down by us until we can approve it. There is no justice in it. 


I want. in this connection, to read very briefly what was said 
on this subject by Justice Siddons, who was for, I think, about 


18 months one of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Iumbia, and who, as he says, gave this matter very careful con- 
sideration.. He says: 


First of all, with respect to the question which I suppose underlies 
this inquiry, whether or not the so-called half-and-half principle should 
be either repealed or modified. 

My own conclusion, based upon observation of its operation over a 
considerable period of years, with a brief official connection with the 
administration of District affairs as a commissioner for some 18 months, 
is that the repeal of the half-and-half plan is eminently to be desired in 
the interests both of the people of the District of Columbia and the 
great legislature which enacts our laws. 

I have reached that conciusion for the following, among other rea- 
sons: I believe that in the process of the years that have passed since 
the enactment of the so-called half-and-half plan it has become a fruit- 
ful source of vexation and irritation, both on the part of the citizens of 
the District and of Congress, more 1 those Members of the 
House and Senate whose official duties charge them with the care and 
supervision, legislatively, of the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

believe it is now objectionable because it proceeds on what seems to 
me to be a fixed, narrow, and arbitrary method of determining what 
should be the contribution upon the part of the local taxpayers and 
what should be the contribution from the Federal Government. 

I say that because, in my humble opinion and judgment, there is but 
one power, one governing power, in the District of Columbia, and that 
is the Congress of the United States; I mean, of course, with respect to 
District affairs. Coastitutionally it has supreme and exclusive power, 
and with that lodgment of supreme and exclusive power follows neces- 
vag 4 a heavy e Se the part of Congress to so legislate that 
the National Capital may be developed as every man and woman who 
loves his country would wish to see it develo grow. 

have no disposition at all to pass judgment upon what has taken 
place in the past, either in res to s fie legislation from time to 
time, or the attitude of some of our citizens with respect to such legis- 
lation, I only can repeat that my observation has been that for a long 
period, at least 15 years, in Congress and out, the existence of this so- 
called half-and-half principle has been forever the cause of the irritation 
and vexation that I have adverted to, and in addition to that there is 
never a piece of legislation proposed for the District of Columbia that 
involves expenditure of money that the old wrangle over the half-and- 
half principle does not make its 3 

I believe the existence of that Irritation on both sides can hardly be 
gainsaid, as a matter that has been re unfortunate in its efect upon 
the District of Columbia in this, tbat it has postponed over and over 
again the enactment of desirable and necessary le; tion. 

Another reason why I have reached the conclusion that the half-and- 
half principle should be repealed is this: I have observed the influence 
of its existence and operation in several different ways, with respect 
especially to the matter of assessments for purposes of taxation in the 

strict of Columbia, and with respect to the estimates submitted year 
by year by the commissioners to Congress, as they are required to do, 
and in the approach in Congress to consideration, either in the matter 
of appropriation or legislation. 


and w. 


I believe that Commissioner Brownlow, in his recommendations to 
this honorable committee, has K eenia suggested the wise course. 
Before I read his statement to the committee I had been very greatly 
impressed by the resolution offered, 1 think, by the honorable Senator 
from California, as to what, In his judgment, would be a wise dis- 
position of tht matter, 

That proposition is the one that I am now presenting to the 
Senate, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator wait just a moment until I 
complete the reading? 

Mr. GALLINGER, I merely want to ascertain from what the 
Senator is reading; that is all. 

Mr. WORKS. I am reading from the statement of Justice 
Siddons, who was formerly a commissioner of the District. He 
continues: 

It has seemed to me that it will never be possible to frame legislation 
tbat will be really permanent in its character which proceeds upon the 
theory of a partnership between the local taxpayers on the one side and 
the Federal Government, represented by the Congress of the United 
States, on the other. 

I find no warrant for any such conception, cither in the constitn- 
tional provision under which Congress operates or in the legislation of 
Congress from time to time. 

I find none in the act of 1878, which established the so-called balf- 
and-half principle. 

Mr. President, I have no more interest in this question than 
any other citizen of the United States. I have had some glim- 
mering hope that I might, before leaving the Senate, be in- 
strumental in extricating the District of Columbia from the 
unfortunate condition in which it now finds itself, growing out 
of this half-and-half system. The hope is a very faint one, I 
confess. When I look around and see the empty seats in the 
Chamber when I am doing the best I can to explain my views 
on this subject, and point out the reasons why I think this 
law should be changed, I am satisfied that Senators have very 
little interest in this question; and yet I think it is a funda- 
mental question that ought to interest the mind of every Mem- 
ber of this body. 

I know that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Gar- 
LINGER] has discovered a great many difficulties, in his own 
estimation, in the way of making this slight change. which, 
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practically speaking, amounts to very little; but those dif- 
ficulties are purely imaginary. They do not exist. The Sen- 
ator says there are, I believe, 111 statutes in existence that deal 
with this question of the half-and-half system, providing the 
proportions in which the amounts shall be paid. After all, Mr. 
President, they simply amount to this in practice: That these 
moneys are all paid out of the National Treasury; and all that 
is done by the amendment that I offer here is to provide that 
just that thing shall be done and authorized by law to be done, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator quoted from Justice Siddons, 
who for a brief time was a Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. Justice Siddons says that there has been trouble 
all along the line, and that every time an attempt was made to 
get an appropriation for the District of Columbia this question 
came up, and there was a wrangle over it. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 22 years, and I was chairman of the com- 
mittee for 12 years. During that time we passed hundreds and 
hundreds of bills through our committee, and I never heard 
the question raised. Only a few weeks ago we appropriated a 
million dollars for a bridge across the Potomac River, to take 
the place of the old Aqueduct Bridge, and it is provided that 
it shall be paid on the half-and-half principle. Nobody ob- 
jected. There was no row about it. Last year we passed the 
Borland amendment, a very important amendment affecting the 
people of the District—— . 

Mr. WORKS. And a very bad piece of legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I agree with the Senator; but neverthe- 
less it was not the cause of any riot in the District of Colum- 
bia. Not long ago we made a large appropriation to build a 
reformatory at Occoquan, and it is in process of construction 
now. The half-and-half principle is recognized in that legisla- 
tion. So that Justice Siddons is drawing upon his imagination 
when he says there has been trouble all along the line whenever 
we try to legislate for the District of Columbia. It is not so, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. Prsident, Justice Siddons did not say it 
was so, either. The Senator has misunderstood what Justice 
Siddons said. He was speaking about these appropriations, Of 
course, Mr. President, when it came to enacting a statute pro- 
viding for the payment under the half-and-half system, the 
people who are raising the trouble dared not object, because that 
is what they have been insisting on, very unwisely, I think; 
and the people who have believed that the half-and-half system 
was a bad thing have never been saying much, but if we pro- 
posed to touch the half-and-half then there was a row. Justice 
Siddons would not have come before this committee except that 
we asked him to come. That was true of the others who testi- 
fied against the half-and-half system, because it was understood 
by everybody that the majority of the people in the District of 
Columbia wanted the half-and-half system, and they had a com- 
mittee of 100 of the leading citizens of the District to come 
before that committee and insist upon the maintenance of the 
half-and-half plan. That was why these people were not com- 
plaining and did not complain whenever legislation of the kind 
mentioned by the Senator from New Hampshire was enacted, 
because it was in accordance With their wishes; but whenever 
the general appropriation bills came up, and any disposition was 
shown to change this system and abolish the half-and-half plan, 
then the trouble commenced, and the war has been on ever since 
I have been in the Senate, nearly six years. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if any agitation has ever been started by the people of 
the District cf Columbia in opposition to the half-and-half sys- 
tem. 

Mr. WORKS. No; and I am not at all surprised at that. 
They have been willing to let the thing run along until they 
were asked whether they believed in the system or whether it 
was beneficial or not; but I am perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind, from the testimony that was given, that more than half 
of the people in this District would rather see the half-and-half 
plan abolished. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator spoke a while 
ago about the unfortunate condition in which the people of the 
District of Columbia now found themselyes because of the half- 
and-half system. I did not think that the people of the District 
of Columbia regarded that system as putting them in any un- 
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fortunate condition at all, but I thought it was the agitation 
against the half-and-half system which they deplored. 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, well, this agitation has been at the in- 
stance of a very few people, and they have worked up a senti- 
ment of that kind in favor of the half-and-half plan, and they 
have based it absolutely and exclusively upon their own fears, 
which ought to have no foundation whatever. 

I care very little, Mr. President, whether the District of 
Columbia wants it or does not want it. That is not the ques- 
tion. The question is whether this is just and fair legislation. 
If the people of the District of Columbia do not realize their 
misfortune, that is no reason why the Congress of the United 
States ought not to correct it if it is wrong. I am dealing with 
the merits of it, not with somebody’s fears or somebody’s desires. 
Not only is it unfortunate to the people of the District, but it 
is unfortunate to the Government. We are not having the ap- 
propriations here that we ought to have. This city is not 
what it should be to-day, and the cause of it has been the at- 
tempted enforcement of the half-and-half system that has lim- 
ited the appropriations made by Congress, If the hands of 
Congress had been free, if the responsibility had been placed 
wholly upon the Congress of the United States, as it should be, 
and is, under the Constitution of the United States, I am per- 
fectly satisfied that many appropriations that have not been 
made would have been made under such a system. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, in what way have the hands of the Government been tied? 

Mr. WORKS. By limiting the appropriations to one-half of 
the estimates made by the Commissioners of the District and 
approved by the Treasury. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Congress has not responded to 
the terms of the law, and has been unwilling to make those 
appropriations. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, who is at fault, the District of Co- 
lumbia or Congress? 

Mr. WORKS. If Congress has not responded, then we had 
better abolish the half-and-half plan. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We had better abolish Congress—that 
is, so far as our parsimony is concerned. 

Mr. WORKS. Ah! That is begging the question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I am not going to consume more time in discussing this ques- 
tion. I have done what seems to me to have been incumbent 
upon me, after the very thorough examination I made of this 
question as a member of a committee appointed by Congress. 
As I said, it is a matter of no particular consequence to me. I 
shall soon be going out of the Senate and will not be affected by 
it in any way. I shall be 3,000 miles away. Maybe sometimes I 
shall come to the Capital. If I do, I should like to see it look- 
ing better than it is to-day. In my judgment, until this system 
is changed it will be a third-rate city, just as it is now. 

Mr. President, the appeals of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, repeated over and over again, that the Senate shall stand 
by the committee, are to me rather pathetic. If this legislation 
can have no better standing in the Senate than that it has very 
poor support, I might just as well say that Congress has raised 
a joint committee of the two Houses to deal directly with this 
question, and that committee has determined against the half- 
and-half plan, and appeal to Congress to stand by their com- 
mittee that they appointed for the specific purpose of determin- 
ing this question. But that is not the question, after all. Each 
Senator must judge of this matter upon his own conscience and 
judgment of what is right or wrong. He should not be influenced 
by somebody else's judgment, unless it conforms to his own. I 
think it was incumbent upon the Senators to at least read the 
report of the committee that was appointed by Congress. They 
have not done that, with a very few exceptions, as I demonstrated 
the other day; much less have they read the evidence that was 
taken at the hearings. 

I am morally certain that if Senators would investigate and 
study this question as I have done, and if they were free and 
unbiased in their judgment, they would come to the same conclu- 
sion that I have reached, that the half-and-half system ought 
to be abolished. There would be a few exceptions, probably, of 
Senators like the Senator from New Hampshire, who is firmly 
and conscientiously convinced that the half-and-half system is 
the thing in the interest of the Government and in the interest 
of the District of Columbia; but I think there are very few 
Senators who, if they would examine this matter with perfectly 
open minds, would not come to the conclusion that under all the 
circumstances it would be infinitely better, both for the people 
of the District of Columbia and for the Government itself that 
this system should be abolished. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, when I first entered the Senate 
I was placed upon the District of Columbia Committee. I felt 
then that those who came from States that do not have so many 
local interests to look after should constitute the membership 
of that committee, and I tried to get off of it; but I was kept 
on the committee, and am still a member of that committee. 

I have endeavored to do the very best I could to secure. legis- 
lation for the best Interests of the District and of the people 
of the District. I looked upen Washington City—and when I 
say that, I use the term as applying to the District of Colum- 
bia—as the Capital of the Nation, and I thought that it ought 
to be made the most beautiful city in the United States. I 
hoped that it might be made the most beautiful city in the 
world. I believe that nothing should be spared to make the 
Capital of this great country of ours fully commensurate with 
the wealth and power and standing of the country of which it 
is the Capital; and if we should do that, then Washington City 
would be the most beautiful city in the world. 

I have felt that the people of the country would like to see 
that done. I have been convinced that the people of our coun- 
try look upon Washington City as their own city; that they are 
interested in it as much as, if not more than, the people who 
live here. Washington City and the District of Columbia are 
not for the people who live here, but they belong to all the peo- 
ple of the entire country; and, in my judgment, they are more 
interested in their beautification and all those things that tend 
to muke a splendid city and a happy people than even the people 
who are here. 

A year or two ago we had quite a controversy on the floor of 
the Senate with reference to the half-and-half proposition. It 
was criticized very severely. It was charged that the people 
here are not paying the taxes that they ought to pay. It was 
alleged that Washington City and the District of Columbia had 
become a haven for those who do not desire to pay taxes, or 
those who would evade the payment of taxes upon their prop- 
erty and their means, 

It seemed to me that that was aside from the issue, but that 
there was some room for controversy over the proposition that 
the people here might not be paying a sufficient amount of 
taxes, and that the half-and-half plan was unfair to the people 
of the country. I did not think so myself; I did not believe that 
the people of the country were objecting to paying 50 per cent, 
at any rate, of what was necessary to run this city or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; but for several years we have had quite a 
controversy, y between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, over this half-and-half proposition, the one 
insisting upon abolishing it and the other insisting upon main- 
taining it. 

In view of the controversy that we had here in the Senate, 
which resulted in the appointment of the special committee, of 
which the Senator from California was a member, I concluded 
that last summer I would spend my vacation in talking a little 
about Washington City and its government and find out how the 
people, at least of my State, felt with reference to their relation 
to the National Capital, and try to find out whether or not they 
thought they were paying too much for the maintenance of this 
Capital. In order to make the matter more interesting to those 
that I might talk to, and to make it a little bit easier for 
myself, I gathered together some hundred and odd slides of 
Washington City showing the parks and the streets—— 

Mr. BORAH. Did the Senator have “ movies” ? 

Mr. JONES. I did not have any “movies,” because moving- 
picture apparatus was too complieated to take around, but I 
had slides showing the parks and the monuments and the streets 
and the statuary and the different buildings that we have, both 
the exterior and the interior. I had a very pleasant time 
myself, as well as a very profitable one; and I discussed, in con- 
nection with these pictures, the National Capital. I 
my views as to what I thought we ought to make of it. I told 
the people the outlines of the plan of government, and how the 
expenses were met, and then stated to them that, so far as 
J was concerned, unless they took a very strong position to the 
contrary, I proposed to vote at every opportunity to make 
Washington City the most beautiful capital city in the world, 
upon the theory that it was the Capital of our country, in which 


all of our people were interested, in which every section of the f 
would go away feeling very badly with reference to it. Now 
I yield to the Senater from New Hampshire. 


eountry had an interest, and that it ought to be made com- 
mensurate with the country of which it was the Capital. 
That sentiment met with very hearty approval everywhere. 


Everybody seemed to agree with it. I stated that under the 


present plan Congress appropriated out of its own funds 50 
per cent toward defraying the expenses of the development ef 
the Capital and that the other 50 per cent was raised out of 
taxes from the city, and that there were some who contended: 
that the local people oyght to pay more. I stated that, so far 


as I was concerned, unless they felt that they were paying too 
much, I would not vote to make the people of the District pay 
any more than 50 per cent; that I believed that that was enough 
and I was not so sure but that the National Government should 
pay more than that, But I invited any persons who might 
think that they were being required to pay too much toward 
defraying the expenses of this city to let me know their views. 
I have never received a single communication, either oral or 
written, from anyone in my State saying that he thought he 
was required to pay too much toward defraying the expenses 
of the National Capital; and so I am satisfied that the people 
of the country, at any rate, are not objecting and will not 
object to paying whatever is to make this Capital 
what they would like to see it, and that they do want to see 
it made the most beautiful capital city in the world. 

The people come here from every section of the eountry. 
They come here because it is their capital city, and they come 
here to see its buildings and its parks and streets and all the 
various governmental matters. in which they are interested; 
and, in my judgment, the more beautiful we can make our city 
the better will every citizen be when he leaves it. Every citi- 
zen that comes here and sees these magnificent buildings and 
the beautiful parks and things of that character is better when 
he goes away than when he comes here. Of course, if he gets 
around to see this asylum that we have out here, if he gets 
around into. some of the slums and alleys of the city, and if 
he sees some of the school accommodations that we have, and 
things like that, he will go away, in my judgment, wondering 
why it is that his Congress allows such things as these in his 
capital city. He may not go away a worse man, but he will 
certainly go away humiliated at what can be found within the 
limits of the city that he believed before he came here was a 
model city in almost every way. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield tothe Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say that I believe that has 
been the effort on the part of the Senate—to correct those 
troubles. We have fought for their correction session after 
session, and have tried, so far as the schools, the parks, and the 
municipal hospital here were concerned, to better the conditions 
that now exist. We have done everything we can; but it seems 
a there is opposition coming from the other side of the 

itol. 

Mr. JONES. I agree with the Senator with reference to that. 
I am a member of both committees. I am a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, and I am going te state my position 
with reference to the amendment of the Senator from California 
and the amendment proposed by the committee in just a few 
moments. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator says he is on both of the com- 
mittees. I should like to ask him what provision has been in- 
serted in the bill to improve the condition of the slums. 

Mr. JONES. There is no provision in this bill for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. WORKS. I believe the only provision that has been made 
relates to the engine houses, does it not? 

Mr. JONES. There is a provision here with reference to the 
hospital, and there are very material increases for the different 
schools. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield, and to whom? 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator from Texas rose first. I 
will yield to him, and then I will yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to ask the Senator what he thinks 
the visiters will say as to the saloons at the mouths of alleys 
and so near the schools and churches? 

Mr. JONES. I am satisfied that a great majority of them 


Mr. GALLINGER. It would depend very much from whence 
they came, would it not, so far as the saloons were concerned? 

Mr. JONES. Well, I said, the great majority. 

Mr. GALLINGER. One suggestion I wanted particularly 
to make is that there is no rule preventing the Senater from 
California offering an amendment relating to the slums, if he 
chooses to do so. It did not come directly before our com- 
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mittee, but it is open, of course, for consideration on this bill or 
any other bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator may remember 
that I have done that very thing, with disastrous results. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not remember that. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, that is true. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, right in that connection, and 
in view of that suggestion, I think I shall make a remark 
here. We have the Committee on the District of Columbia 
independent of the Appropriations Committee. There are 
many matters in connection with this District that that com- 
mittee ought to consider, that that committee ought to take up, 
that wé ouglit to act upon. The proposition that the Senator 
from California has suggested as an amendment to this bill 
ought to have been considered by that committee. I recognize 
the force of the objection that legislation of that character 
ought not to be presented to an appropriation bill; that we 
ought to have the report of a committee to assist us in con- 
sidering legislation of that importance. I recognize the force 
of that. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I think, in justice to the District Committee, 
that I should call attention to the fact that a measure em- 
bodying just what is in this amendment was introduced by me 
as a separate bill and referred to that committee, and it has 
been under consideration—I do not know to what extent—by 
one of the subcommittees of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, of which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
is chairman. He would be able to tell what has become of it. 
I do not know. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true that that bill has received con- 
sideration at the hands of that subcommittee; and the views of 
the subcommittee, as I gathered them from the expressions 
about the table, were not in harmony with the bill. Within the 
last month or two we have had sessions when we could get our 
committee together, and we have been laboring over the juvenile 
court bill, and hope to have that reported out; and we feel that 
it is perhaps the most important legislation relating to the 
District which is before the committee. 

Mr, WORKS. At all events, no report of the subcommittee 
has been made to the full committee, as I understand. 

Mr, POMERENE. No formal report; no. 

Mr. WORKS. It has never received the consideration of the 
District Committee? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; that is true. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington will permit me—— 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr, GALLINGER. On the 19th day of February, 1914, Sixty- 
third Congress, second session, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Sarr], the chairman of the committee, introduced a bill to 
provide, in the Interest of public health, comfort, morals, and 
safety, for the discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings 
situated in alleys in the District of Columbia. Of course, I do 
not know what became of that bill, but it is a very comprehen- 
sive bill, recommended by the commissioners; and while doubt- 
less there would be some differences of opinion about it, if it 
should become a law, while it would take a good deal of money 
out of the Treasury, both of the District and of the Government, 
it would practically solve this alley problem, which has been 
so much talked about. We have done a good deal in that con- 
nection. We have demolished a great many buildings in the 
alleys. We have made minor streets of some of those alleys, 
and have spent a very considerable amount of meney. My 
observation has been that the alley situation in Washington 
certainly is not any worse than it is in a great many other 
cities, and in some cities that I know I think, particularly, using 
the word “slums,” the slums are even worse than they are 
here; but there is a chance for improvement. 

But if we add an amendment appropriating a million dollars 
toward improving the slums, what does the Senator think would 
become of it? 


Mr. JONES. I do not think that we should be governed in 


our action here by the consideration as to what should become 
of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Neither do I. 

Mr. JONES. I know the Senator docs not believe in that, be- 
cause he has not acted on that theory. 


I think we ought to do 
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what we think we ought to do, and then let the responsibility 
for failure rest where it may. 

Now, with reference to the alley proposition to which the 
Senator just referred, I myself introduced a bill quite a while 
before that bill was introduced to prohibit dwelling houses in 
these alleys, and that is now a law. It would not be out of 
place to emphasize it and eall the attention of those who may 
be interested in what shall become of the property in these al- 
leys to the fact that that provision will take effect. Time is 
running and it is not going to be long until it will be absolutely 
unlawful for anyone to maintain a residence fronting upon some 
of the alleys here in the city. The business people of this city 
who may be interested in the matter had better wake up to the 
fact that before very long that law will go into effect, and it is 
substantially the provision that was in the bill that I intro- 
duced. 

Now, coming back to the consideration of these legislative 
propositions by the Committee on the District of Columbia, as I 
said, I recognize the force of the objection that these propositions 
ought not to be presented on an appropriation bill; that they 
ought to come here with the report of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; that they should be considered independently 
not only by the committee but by the Senate. That ought to be 
The situation is that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee has not had, in my recollection, 
more than half a dozen meetings all this session of Congress. 
Meeting after meeting has been called by the chairman of that 
committee, but no quorum could be secured. 

I want to say in justice to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pox- 
ERENE], whose attention was called to the bill a moment ago as 
having been referred to his subcommittee, that I do not believe 
there is any other subcommittee of the District of Columbia 
except the one of which the Senator from Ohio is the chairman 
that has reported any substantial measures to the-full com- 
mittee during this entire session. He has reported several very 
important pieces of legislation. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope it will not be understood by my refer- 
ence to the committee or the subcommittee of which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio is chairman that I was intending a criticism on 
his committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. WORKS. I am very glad to know that. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand that either; but I do feel 
that it ought to be said in justice to the Senator from Ohio 
that he has given a great deal of his time to several of these 
very important matters affecting the District of Columbia, and 
I am glad of it. I should like to see more interest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and I should like if possible to have a District 
Committee such that when a meeting is called by the chairman at 
least a quorum will respond. But the situation is that we have 
not been able to get these meetings so that the legislation for the 
benefit of this District will be neglected unless we try to get 
it on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. That is one 
reason why I should like to see the ruling made by the Vice 
President the other day approved by the Senate as the rule to 
follow with reference to the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, that is, that the District of Columbia is a special 
agency of the Government and the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill is a special appropriation bill; that it relates 
solely and exclusively to the District of Columbia ; its appropria- 
tions apply only to the District of Columbia; it is not general 
in its scope; it is not general in its purpose; it is not general in 
its application; it is special, and therefore, we can place upon 
the bill any legislative matter in which the people of the Dis- 
trict are interested. If we could have that rule of the Senate 
in my judgment it would not be long until we would get some 
good law for the District of Columbia; and it would not be 
long before we would meet many of these conditions in the 
District of Columbia that are so regrettable. 

Mr. President, the improvement of Washington City should 
not depend upon the people of Washington City. They are not 
responsible for this Capital; they are not responsible for its 
development; they are not responsible for its improvement; 
they are not responsible for the various conditions that exist 
here. The Congress of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion is the sole body. that has the responsibility of this District 
in its hands, and Congress should be held responsible. Congress 
should not shirk the responsibility, and Congress should not 
have its hands tied or hampered by any arrangement it may 
have provided for or authorized between Congress and the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. 

In my judgment the present system hampers Congress in 
doing what ought to be done here. The very fact that we have 
made an arrangement under which we are to appropriate onc- 
half of the expenses of the District, the other half to be deter- 
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mined in fact by what the assessor of the District may say, is 
largely responsible, in my judgment, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has suggested, for our failure to appropriate the money 
for many of the things that ought to be appropriated for. The 
Senator from New Hampshire well pointed out our failure to 
appropriate for schools 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. In a moment. And for hospitals and for asy- 
lums; how we have neglected the alleys and have neglected our 
streets and our avenues and various things. In my judgment 
this neglect is the outgrowth of the system that we have estab- 
lished here. I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Apropos of what the Senator is discussing 
now, he will bear in mind that the subcommittee of the District 
Committee of which I am chairman reported out what is com- 
monly known as the District Delegate bill, introduced by the 
Senator’s colleague [Mr. POINDEXTER]. Does not the Senator 
think that if that bill were passed, so that there would be some 
one on the floor of the House at least who would give greater 
personal attention to the matters about which the Senator is 
now speaking, it would lead to better consideration by the two 
Houses of Congress of those matters which pertain exclusively 
to the District? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, while I am in favor of giving 
the District of Columbia a Delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I doubt whether that would have very much in- 
fluence one way or the other upon the conditions to which we 
have been referring. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Why should the representation of the District 
in Congress be limited to a Delegate in the House? Why should 
not the people of the District be represented just as the people 
of your State and mine are represented in both Houses? 

Mr. JONES. I did not say that I was not in favor of that; 
I was just answering the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio. 
I am not prepared to say that I would be against representation 
on the floor of the Senate, but I am inclined to think the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bears an entirely different relation to the 
country from what any other State or part of the country bears. 
I am not prepared to say that I would be in favor of having the 
District of Columbia represented by two Senators on the floor of 
the Senate, but I will not say that I am not for a proposition of 
that kind. I have not given it much consideration. 

Mr. POMERENE. In answer to the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from California, if I could have my way I would have 
a Delegate in the Senate from the District of Columbia. I do 
not understand that frame of mind which can become hysterical 
at times because of the fact that some of our island possessions 
do not have a representative here and then deprive 350,000 or 
400,000 people here in the District of any part in their govern- 
ment. z 

Mr. WORKS. May I ask the Senator from Ohio why he 
confines it to a Delegate in the Senate? If we are going to 
have representation, why should not the people of the District 
be represented like other American citizens in the States? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not know that the 
Senator and I would differ very much upon that subject. I 
used the word “ Delegate” because we spoke of the representa- 
tive in the House as being a Delegate in contradistinction to a 
Representative. The thought that was uppermost in my own 
mind was that the District should have tatives in both 
Houses of Congress, not only with the right to speak but with 
the right to vote as well. 

Mr. WORKS. There is a joint resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution in such a way as to admit representation on both floors 
of Congress for the District of Columbia. I believe that joint 
resolution is before the Senator’s subcommittee. Can the Sena- 
tor inform us what has become of it? 

Mr. POMERENE. It has been before our subcommittee and 
has had very serious consideration. I regret to say that I seem 
to be in the minority in that matter. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do think, if we are going to 
have representation on the part of the District of Columbia 
in either House of Congress, it ought to be representation; it 
ought not to be a mere form, it ought not to be like a Delegate 
from the Territories as heretofore; but there ought to be a 
real representative, one who has not only the right to talk but 
who has the right to vote. When the Senator from California 
asked me about the Senate I had in mind the proposition that, 
if we are to have representation in the Senate, it would be rep- 
resentation like any other community or unit of the country; 
in other words, they should have their Senators here who would 
have a right to talk and also a right to vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, we have 
representation in one body from the Philippine Islands, from 
Hawaii, from Alaska, from Porto Rico, and I never have com- 
prehended the matter why we did not have representation of 
some kind in the District of Columbia. But, Mr. President, if 
the amendment of the Senator from California prevails in this 
body, the District of Columbia is abolished and we have a city 
of Washington, and who would think of giving representation 
to a city? 

Mr. JONES. It would be just the same, because the bound- 
ary would be just the same. Under the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from California the boundary would be just the same, and 
whether you called it the District of Columbia or the city of 
Washington would not make any difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It strikes me as being incongruous to 
give a city representation in Congress, 

Mr. JONES. Of course it is called the city of Washington, 
yet it is more, it is the Capital of the country. It is just the 
same as the District of Columbia. I think I can see very plainly 
the distinction that the Senator from California makes and what 
he is trying to do away with. In my talk around in my State 


-last summer I told the people that the Capital of our country is 


not the city of Washington at all. They generally have the 
idea that the city of Washington is the Capital of this country, 
but it is not; it is the District of Columbia. That is what the 
Capital is; it is coextensive with the boundaries of the District 
of Columbia. 

The idea of the Senator from California is just along that line, 
and he wants to call this the “ City of Washington” instead of 
the District of Columbia. It is very easy to make that change. 
So far as I am concerned, we have been talking a good deal about 
the mental attitude, and all that sort of thing, during this dis- 
cussion. It is very easy to get my mental attitude in the posi- 
tion of having the city of Washington coextensive with the 
District of Columbia. 

But we have gone off on several matters that I had not in- 
tended to touch upon. I simply wanted to refer to these plans. 
Now, as to the two plans proposed. There are really three plans, 
you might say. The House proposes to simply supplement the 
taxes that may be raised in the District of Columbia by what- 
ever amount it deems necessary or proper. In other words, 
the House proposes to raise taxes in the District of Columbia 
and apply those taxes toward the development of the city of 
Washington and its improvement and defraying its expenses, 
and then if there is anything lacking Congress will appropriate 
whatever it thinks is necessary. 

The Senate committee strikes out that plan, and proposes 
that one-half of the expenses of the District of Columbia shall 
be borne by the Government of the United States and that the 
other half shall be borne by the people of the District of Colum- 
bia; in other words, leaving it a fixed amount which shall be 
contributed by each side of the question, I might say. Under 
the House plan it might be that the National Government would 
appropriate two-thirds and the people of the District would pay 
one-third, but apparently it does not seem at all likely. It 
seems that more probably the result would be that the people 
of the District would contribute about two thirds and Congress 
would appropriate possibly the other third. That is the way 
it seems to work out, and possibly that is the way it would con- 
tinue to work out. 

The plan proposed by the Senator from California is that we 
appropriate out of the Treasury of the United States every 
dollar that is necessary to take care.of the Capital of the Nation 
in the way of the actual expenses and in the way of its growth 
and development, and that a fair and reasonable tax shall be 
placed upon the property of the people oi the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that that shall go into the Treasury of the United 
States no matter what it may be. Now, that is a plan that 
appeals to me. It seems to me that that is the simple logical 
result of the relation of the District of Columbia to the Nation. 
The people of the country are responsible for the Capital. They 
are glad to pay whatever is necessary to properly administer 
it, improve it, and develop it; and it does seem to me that the 
whole country, in other words the National Treasury, should 
take care of the Capital City, and then the people of the Dis- 
trict could not complain if they were required to pay a just and 
fair tax corresponding to what the people of other cities have 
to pay throughout the country and let it. go into the National 
Treasury. That seems to be a very simple arrangement ani a 
very just and a very fair one. 

Now, what would be the situation in Congress if that plan 
were in operation? Congress would then be solely responsible for 
what was done in this Capital, and if persons came here and 
found something that required money to correct, and should 
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ask Why have you not done it?” or “ Who is responsible for this 
situation?” they could point right to Congress and say, “ Con- 
gress is responsible; the Representatives and the Senators from 
the different States in the Union are responsible.” Somebody 
comes down here from my State and complains about some condi- 
tion here. I say,“ Well, we appropriate half the money and the 
people of the District appropriate the other half and we have 
not had enough.” That rather throws the responsibility upon 
the people of the District. That ought not to be. Take the plan 
suggested by the Senator from California, and then if anybody 
cones here and says, “Why have you not done so?” I have 
simply to say, “ Congress has not done so.” 

Mr. STERLING, I should like to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether the responsibility has ever been thrown upon 
the District under the half-and-half system for not having raised 
its proportion, or what it should have raised? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not think so. Of course we can change 
this arrangement. We can change the act of 1878 whenever we 
see fit; it is not a constitutional provision; but we have not 
done it, and we will not do it apparently; and it gives us a sort 
of way by which we can escape responsibility. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. LANE. I want to ask the Senator whether he does not 
think that Congress has enough sins to answer for without 
washing its hands of some of the others before adding another 
to its burden? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that may be true, but we can 
not get away from the sin of neglect of Washington City, be- 
cause there is one provision in the Constitition that is so plain 
that there is no room for question. We have the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction here, and we can not shunt it off to somebody 
else, and we can not escape it. 

Now, Mr. President, my position is this: I am going to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from California, but if it 
is not adopted I am going to vote for the amendment of the 
Senate committee. I think it is a far better proposition than 
the proposition of the House. Until we can get this condition 
done away with I think the Senate ought to insist upon the con- 
tinuance of what is properly known as the half-and-half system. 

Now, Mr. President, that is all I am going to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harpwicik in the chair). 
The pending question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word 
on the subject that is immediately before the Senate, namely, 
the plan of taxation. 

I am not prepared to say that the half-and-half plan is ex- 
actly just or that it is the most desirable plan. I am here to 
say that in my judgment neither the plan presented by the 
House nor the plan presented by the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California meets the situation as well as the 
half-and-half plan. It has been in operation in this District 
for a good many years. I realize that it is extremely difficult 
to adopt any plan which would be exactly just as between the 
District of Columbia and the people of the United States. We 
can only approximate justice or right in this case as in many 
others. 

When it comes to a consideration of the portion of the expendi- 
tures which are to be met by the General Government and the 
portion by the District of Columbia it is well for us to take into 
consideration the value of the property in the District. That is 
not a complete criterion, by any means, which should control us. 
The assessed value of the real estate in the District on June 30, 
1915, was $390,098,849, The assessed value of all exempt prop- 
erty in the District—and I take it that means churches, school 
buildings, and public buildings generally—is $264,367,265. At 
its full valuation according to the report which was submitted 
to us by the joint select committee that had this under considera- 
tion it would probably be valued at $396,550,898. Not speaking 
exactly, about one-half of the valuation of the real estate in 
this District is exempt from taxation. 

I do not have before me the figures giving the value of the 
privately owned personal property in the District, but when we 
take into considerution the enormous treasure belonging to the 
United States which is in this District, the vast amount of per- 
sonal property which makes up the equipment of all of our public 
institutions, and the enormous value of the archives of the Gov- 
ernment which have no money value but which are of ines- 
timable value considered from the standpoint of the public, it 
is fair to say that, in my judgment, the value of the personal 
property belonging to the Government is equal to that of the 
personal property which is privately owned. 

Now, let us bear in mind one or two other facts. This city ts 
not a commercial city. It is not a manufacturing city. It is a 


residential city. It is the Capital of the Nation. Our streets, 
our parks, were laid out with reference to its residential char- 
acter and to the fact that it is the Capital of the Nation rather 
than as a commercial or a manufacturing city. This necessarily 
increases the expenses of the city over and above what would be 
the expenses of the ordinary commercial city. 

Another thought. Of course there are some very rich people 
here, Something has been said in the course of this discussion 
about the question of taxation. I am not enamored of the 
method of taxation we have here. My belief is that intangible 
property, other perhaps than credits, should be taxed. But 
while we have a few very wealthy people we have many, many 
more people who are in very modest circumstances. We have in 
this District about 40,000 Government employees, and with few 
exceptions those Government employees are dependent upon their 
salaries and are not men of means. 

If they have any property many of them have it in their own 
States, far away from the Capital. That is not taxable here in 
the District. But the 40,000 employees, with the members of 
their families, perhaps aggregate from 150,000 to 200,000 people, 
They have very little property which is taxable in the District, 
but while they are in the District they are a source of expense 
to the District. They have their children to be educated; they 
have their dependents to be cared for; and the Government is, 
perhaps, more interested in them than in the citizens of the 
District who are not in Government employ. We ought to 
bear these facts in mind when we are trying to adopt some 
system of taxation which may be equitable and just as between 
the Government and the District. 

When we take into consideration the value of the property 
whieh belongs to the public and that which belongs to private 
property holders, the fact that this is the Capital of the coun- 
try, the fact that we must necessarily keep this city in a some- 
what better condition than the average city of the country, my 
belief is that we shall not be very far from the proportion of the 
expenditures which should be borne by the Government and by 
the District when we adhere to the half-and-half plan. Until 
something better is proposed, I shall vote to continue that plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from California 
[ Mr. Works]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to suggest that most of the objections 
presented by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr] would be 
entirely done away with by the adoption of the amendment of 
the Senator from California. We would not have to be worry- 
ing our legislative minds and legislative action as to how much 
money should be raised by the people of the District and how 
much should be contributed by the National Government, and 
all that sort of thing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, before the amendment of 
the Senator from California is voted on, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the ruling of the Chair to the effect that this amend- 
ment was in order on an appropriation bill be submitted to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not catch the 
request of the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Vice President requested the Senate 
to consider his decision that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Works] was in order on the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the decision of the Chair be now submitted to the Senate and 
voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas ap- 
peals from the decision of the Chair, holding that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California is in order, and asks unani- 
mous consent that the appeal be now entertained. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, that was not the request of the 
Senator from Texas, His request was that the ruling of the 
Chair be submitted to the Senate at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can only be done in that 
way, the Chair will state, as there is no appeal pending. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator from Texas wants the decision 
which the Chair made in his ruling several days ago submitted 
to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida will 
pardon the present occupant of the. chair. The present occupant 
of the chair is utterly unable to find the way to submit the ques- 
tion. The Chair was putting it, of course, as he thought in the 
parliamentary form. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas 
objects. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California. 
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Mr. WORKS, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
siered to their names: 5 


Bankhead Husting Penrose 


Borah James Pittman Swanson 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak.- Poindexter - Taggart 
Chamberlain Jones Pomerene Thomas 
Clap Kenyon Ransdell ‘Thompson 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Reed ‘Tillman 
Cummins La Follette Saulsbury Underwood 
Curtis Lane Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham Lee, Ma. Sheppard Wadsworth 
Fletcher Lippitt Sherman Walsh 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Smith, Artz. Weeks 
Gronna Nelson Smith, Ga. Williams 
Harding Newlands Smith, Md. Works 
Hardwick Norris Smith, S. C. 
Hollis Overman Smoot 
Hughes Page Sterling : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srartons], with 
whom I have a general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jounson]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
Not knowing how he would vote if he were present, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Sarr] to the Senator 
from Nebrask [Mr. Hrrencock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, Corr] 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], I vote 
“ na Di 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin (when his name was called). Trans- 
ferring my pair with the senior Senator from, Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopck] to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gor- 
MAN], I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I 
am informed that he is absent on official business, I am also 
told by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that if present 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote as I am about to vote. 
Therefore I feel at liberty to cast my vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunsr- 
BER] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] ; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ottver] which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. PRxfax] and vote 
LES na 2 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
sence of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]. 
is paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] is absent from the Senate on account of official 
business. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I have a pair with the junior 
Senatcr from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I am advised, however, 
that if present he would vote as I intend to vote on this ques- 
tion. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Saarm of Michigan]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 3 


I rise to announce the ab- 
He 
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Mr. JAMES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BECKHAM] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. Ile is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 53, as follows: 


YERAS—12. 
Ashurst James La Follette Sheppard 
Borah ones Lane Vardaman 
Clapp Kenyon Norris Works 

NAYS—53. 
Bankhead Kern Ransdell Swanson 

ryan Lee, Md F eed ‘Taggart 
Chamberlain Lippitt Saulsbury ‘Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. McLean * Shafroth Thompson 
Curtis Martin, Va. Sherman Tillman 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shiclds Townsend 
Fletcher Myers Simmons Underwood 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Gronna Newlands Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Harding Page Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hollis Penrose Smith, S. C. Williams 
Hughes Pittman Smoot 
Husting Poindexter Sterling 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pomerene Stone 
NOT VOTING—30. 

Beckham Calberson Johnson, Me. Owen 
Brady Cummins Lea, Tenn. Phelan 
Brandegee du Pont Lewis Robinson 
Broussard Fall ge Smith, Mich. 
Catron Goft McCumber Sutherland 
Chilton Gore O'Gorman Warren 
Clark, Wyo. Hardwick Oliver 
Colt Hitehcock Overman 


So the amendment of Mr. Works was rejected. 

Mr. WORKS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 2 it is proposed to strike out the 
committee amendment, beginning with line 11 and ending with 
line 17, reading as follows: ` 

That one-half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ay rian hg and the other 
half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for the 
following expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest that the question shonld he 
affirmatively put on the amendment of the committee instead of 
on the motion to strike it out, 

Mr. WORKS. I did not hear what was stated by the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator offer a substitute? 

Mr. WORKS. I propose to strike out what the committee has 
reported and to insert a different provision in lieu thereof. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator, then, offers a substitute. 
His motion is to strike out and insert. There is no objection to 


‘that. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, is not the question 
simply on agreeing to the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; the Senator from California offers a 
substitute. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is a different matter. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the substitute be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state 
amendment in full. 

The Secrerany. It is proposed, on page 2, after line 10, to 
strike out of the committee amendment the following: 

That one half of the following sums, respectively, is appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria ed, and the 
other half out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in full for 


the 5 8 expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, namely. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

The following sums are hereby appro riated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the support of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am not going to take up very 
much of the time of the Senate in discussing this amendmeat, 
because I have already covered the principles involved in it 
by what I have said in dealing with the other amendment which 
has just been voted down, but the effect of this amendment is to 
provide for the payment of the expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia out of the National Treasury and to eliminate that provi- 
sion in the amendment of the committee that one-half of the 
sums appropriated shall be paid out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict. I think I have shown quite clearly in discussing the other 
amendment that there are no revenues of the District and that 
the statute of 1878 does not create any District treasury or any 
District revenues, and that, therefore, an attempted appropria- 
tion of the revenues of the District of Columbia is purely abortive 


the 
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and can have no effect. The money is all paid out of the 
National , and why not say so in express terms? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now recurs on the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. JONES. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeàs and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN]. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the last vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement and the same transfer of my pair as on the last 
roll call and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called), I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Cunser- 
son] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Waxren]. with whom I am paired, would, if 
present, vote as i am about to vote. Therefore I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER}. I transfer that pair 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jonnson]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire again to announce 
the absence of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] 
and his pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 
I also repeat my statement regarding the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], who is detained by official business. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I inquire if the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pv Pont] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—47, 
Bankhead Lee, Md. Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Lippitt R Swanson 
Chamberlain Martin, Va. Robinson Thomas 
Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Thompson 
Clarke, Ark yers Sherman Tillman 
Curtis vewlands Shields wn 
Dillingham Overman Simmons Underwood 
Fletcher Page Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Gallinger Penrose Smith, Md. eeks 
arding ttman Smith, . Willams 
Hughes Poindexter Smoot Works 
Jones Pomerene Sterling 
NAYS—16. 
Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Lane Sheppard 
Hollis Kenyon Nelson Taggart 
usting Kern Norris Vardaman 
James La Follette Shafroth Walsh 
NOT VOTING—322. 
Beckham Colt Hardwick O'Gorman 
Culberson Hitchcock Oliver 
Brady Cummins Johnson, Me. Owen 
Brandegee du Pont Lea, Tenn, Phelan 
ro: Fall Lewis Smith, Ga. 
Gof — — Smith. Mich. 
Chilton Gore McCumber Sutherlan 
Clark, Wyo. Gronna McLean arren 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I voted for the committee 
amendment as a choice between two evils, and did what I could 
to correct the legislation; but as between the committee amend- 
ment and the House bill I very much prefer the committee 
amendment, although I do not at all believe in the half-and-half 
principle, and hope that at some time soon it may be abolished. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is found 
on page 5, relutive to the biennial assessment of realty in the 
District of Columbia, where the committee proposes to insert, 
after line 16, certain words. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I will state in re- 
gard to this amendment that it is a change from a triennial to 
a biennial assessment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. $ 

The Secrerary. The next amendment passed over is on page 
97, and pertains to the Gallinger Municipal Hospital. The com- 
mittee proposes to insert in the bill, on page 97, after line 22, 
the following: 

Gallinger (Municipal) Hospital: Toward the construction of the Gal- 
linger Hospital, including grading of the site, to be located on land now 
owned by the Government of the United States and the District of 
Columbia at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets NW., in accordance with 

lans. and specifications prepared under the authority contained in the 
strict appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, $150,000, and the 
limit of cost of the construction of said hospital and accessory buildings 
is hereby fixed at $500,000: Provided, That said hospital shall be con- 
3 with a view to making future additions, as the exigencles may 


Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I have offered an 
amendment to that amendment which I should like to bring up 
and discuss now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 98, line 1, after the word “ States,” 
it is proposed to strike out “and the District of Columbia at 
Fourteenth and Upshur Streets northwest,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ known as reservation No. 13,” so that it will read: 

To be located on land now owned by the Government of the United 
States, known as reservation No. 13, in accordance with plans and 
specifications, etc. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the object of this 
amendment is to assure the construction of the hospital at 
some place, namely, the place where it now is, and where a 
hospital for this purpose has existed for 70 years. It would 
be a misfortune, Mr. President, if, in the discussion of the site, 
the construction of this memorial hospital should be, as it were, 
lost in the shuffle. It is much needed by the District of Colum- 
bia. There is no question about that. 

I want to quote the official position of the Board of Chari- 
ties on that subject, as testified to by the chairman of that 
board. There was some discussion, and in that discussion he 
evidently leaned toward this Fourteenth and Upshur Streets 
site; but his final summary on page 149 of his testimony, and 
the official position that he stated for the Board of Charities, is 
stated as follows: 

As far as the Board of Charities is concerned, or I myself, as far 
as the hospital is concerned, if they should build the hospital there 
I would be perfectly satisfied. : 

Namely, if it should be built on reservation 13, where this 
work has been carried on heretofore. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But, Mr. President, will not the Senator 
from Maryland read what the chairman of the Board of Chari- 
ties says about locating it where it is provided for in this bill? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have just said that he had shown 
a desire to have it located elsewhere. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Les. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But I was reading his summary and 
his conclusion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, of course he could not help himself. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Undoubtedly; nor can anybody else 
help himself that is willing to consider the facts in this case. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I take it for 
granted that the summary means that “if you can not get it 
anywhere else, why, we want a hospital, and the hospital is 
necessary; therefore I will agree to put it at this place,“ which 
is named by the junior Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The purpose of my amendment is to 
have the hospital built on this 50-acre reservation, much larger 
than the site to which the committee want to move it, and to 
keep it where it has been already for so many years. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, this hospital 
matter seems to have agitated the citizens of Washington to a 
very considerable degree. I have received innumerable letters 
and visits from citizens of the District of Columbia in protest 
against the proposed construction. 

Hospitals are a necessity with us, but they are not particu- 
larly desirable. As a rule communities hesitate about having 
a hospital located in their midst. I know that from the experi- 
ence in other cities. It may be that this building will be con- 
structed in an ornate way, and attractive within itself; but, 
after all, it is a hospital, and as I understand the feeling here 
in Washington there is a universal protest against the estab- 
lishment of a new hospital site up in the northwest. 

I can see no reason why we should pollute, so to speak, a 
new territory, a residential neighborhood, by establishing a 
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hospital there, however ornate it may be. If, as is stated by 
the Senator from Maryland, we have 50 acres with ample op- 
portunity and ample room in the present location, which is con- 
sidered healthful in location, so far as a hospital may be, why 
should we propose to remove it and establish it up in that sec- 
tion? 

I haye no personal interest in the matter, but I am prompted 
to say what I say in deference to the sentiment that is opposed 
to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to me one moment? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, surely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. In view of the controversy that has 
arisen and the agitation, which is not pleasant, the committee 
have concluded to offer an amendment placing the location of 
the building in the hands of the Surgeon General of the Army, 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, and the engineer commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia—and it has been suggested 
that we might well add the municipal architect and the 
Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds—allowing 
those gentlemen, the opinion of no one of them being known 
to the committee, to select a location. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not happen to recall 
those gentlemen, neither do I know what their views are. 
It may be that we are submitting this matter to a commission 
of gentlemen that have already expressed themselves and are 
biased in regard to the removal of the site. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that this is an amendment that has 
been prepared by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr, WILLIAMS], 
who is opposed to the location of the hospital at Upshur Street. 
He is absent, and he has asked 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Here he is; right here. He 
is very much present. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. 
will speak for himself. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I should love to hear him. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
New Jersey that so far as the committee are concerned they 
have no idea what these people think, how they feel, where 
they will locate it, or anything about it. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, I am thoroughly satis- 
fied that the committee are unbiased. I want to believe that. 
I shall be very glad to hear what the Senator from Mississippi 
has to say. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I should like to con- 
tinue my remarks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yleld to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LEB of Maryland. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I apologize to the Senate, in the first 
place. I have been meeting with the subcommittee on the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am very willing to yield to the 
Senator, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I left there to get a bit of lunch, and con- 
eluded I had better begin it, at any rate, before I came back. 

Mr. President, this provision for the Gallinger Municipal Hos- 
pital is a thing to which, in itself, no sort of opposition can be 
made. The purpose of the provision is a very wise one, and not 
only a very wise one but a very benevolent one; and the fact 
that it is named after the 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, the Senator did not 
know that I had the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no; I did not. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Obviously so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the senior Senator from Mary- 
land had the floor, and had yielded it to me. I so under- 
stood it. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I will go on with the 
explanation that I had started. The map here has been pre- 
pared by a committee of citizens interested in this question. 
This map shows reservation No. 13 on the Anacostia River 
or Eastern Branch of the Potomac River, where this hospital 
is now located, at this point [indicating on map]. That reserva- 
tion contains 70 acres. 

Mr. STONE. What does the Senator mean when he says 
“now located“? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I mean to say that this hospital is 
now located on reservation No. 18, which has been used for 
the purpose for 70 years. The amendment of the committee 
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proposes to change the location of that hospital and take it 
from where it has been for this long time, and where the 
Government owns 50 acres for development—20 additional 
acres being occupied by the jail—and to carry it out to 
Fourteenth and Upshur Streets, and locate it on this little 
triangle right here [indicating on map]. The total amount of 
land owned by the District of Columbia at that point, Fourteenth 
and Upshur Streets, is 82 acres, and the circle drawn on the 
map around these reservations represent 6,000 feet diameters, 
Inside here, the figures In red represent the solid house build- 
ings in the neighborhood of Fourteenth and Upshur Streets. 
It will be noticed that where this hospital and jail are now 
located on reservation No. 18 [indicating] there is very little 
building, and this little building is represented in red along 
the lower edge of the 6,000-foot circle. Nearly all of the houses 
about reservation No. 13 are occupied by colored people. In 
other words, you have had a natural segregation here which 
this bill proposes to destroy, because all of these buildings 
around the site where they propose to take this hospital to 
are solid structures running from three thousand or thirty-five 
hundred to four thousand dollars in value, and they are all 
occupied by white people. 

Mr. President, it so happens that this reservation No. 18 has 
very few squares or city blocks about it. I have here a memo- 
randum showing their number. The blocks abutting on reserva- 
tion No. 13 are nine in number and that is by reason of the fact 
that the Anacostia River or Eastern Branch flows practically 
on two sides of the reservation, and a graveyard, known as the 
Congressioanl Cemetery, occupies another portion of the out- 
side boundary of the reservation. So only 9 squares touch 
upon this reservation, whereas 20 squares touch on the reserva- 
tion proposed to be used, and the amount of land to be affected 
by this change is equally greater and as represented by the 
larger number of squares that are to be affected. 

It was argued by some that it was necessary to remove this 
hospital from this site by reason of malarial conditions that 
were alleged to affect the patients, but upon investigation it 
has been found that the patients there suffer less from malarial 
conditions than similar patients in other portions of the city. 
But however that may be, the whole condition of that neighbor- 
hood is being changed by the dredging of the Eastern Branch 
of the Anacostia River. This dredging has been provided for 
already, and it has now gotten up to the place to which I now 
point—that is to say, immediately east of reservation 183—and 
that dredging process, with a sea-wall construction that goes 
with the dredging, will absolutely eliminate the last vestige of 
malaria in that section, and also add to the acreage in reserva- 
tion 13, so that there will be 100 acres there available for this 
municipal purpose. 

It is very difficult, therefore, to understand how it can be 
suggested that in the public interest this hospital, which serves 
the most unfortunate type of persons in the District, should 
be moved from that place, where it has been for 70 years, and 
where all the prices and conditions have adjusted themselves, 
to a new site in the middle of a thriving, prosperous, home- 
owning community, for my information is that this move will 
seriously reduce in value 3,000 homes, with a proportionate 
and larger number of people. 

I wish to give some idea of the type of people that are 
treated in this hospital, and read from one of the reports on 
the subject: 

The ward which is the largest and most important unit in the hos- 
pital is known as the psychopathic ward, which cares for the mental sus- 
pects, alcoholics, and dope fiends: Last year we had 573 mental cases 
of which 267, after careful examination and treatment, were transferred 
to the Government Hospital for the Insane. In this ward we also 
treated 569 alcoholics and many addicted to the cocaine habit. * * = 
Many of the mental cases in the acute stages are so noisy, unruly, and 
profane that they disturb patients even in the buildings far removed. 

A further idea of the type of patients treated in this hospital 
is given in the following from the report of the Board of 
Charities: 

As pointed out in previous reports, the population of Washington 
Asylum is made up of those patients which are not acceptable to other 
institutions. They consist largely of tients suffering from chronic 
and s c diseases, and in considerable part of Inebriates and sus- 
pected insane persons. They also comprise sick prisoners from the jail 
and persons held by the ce. Many of the chronic patients are in- 
continent and dirty, and require the utmost untiring effort to keep 
them in clean and wholesome condition. 

There are over 8,000 of these patients treated annually in 
this institution. 

As I said before, there are 5,000,833 square feet owned by 
private citizens in the immediate vicinity and neighborhood of 
this present site or reservation No. 13 practically unimproved 
and constituting 9 squares of ground; whereas in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the place to which the committee want 
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to move this hospital there are 17,000,000 square feet owned by 
private persons, and 20 squires’ touch the Government tract 
at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets. So, upon the mere ques- 
tion of where it will do the least harm, the institution, if we 
were choosing between these places de novo, should be kept 
upon reservation 13. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Where it is now located? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. On reservation No. 13, where it is now 
located, and has been for 70 years, 

The assessed value of the property abutting on reservation 
13. where this institution now is, runs from 1 cent to 8 cents 
per square foot, or averages 5 cents a foot only. Thus, if you 
want to buy additional ground for extension, you could buy it 
at very low rates. But the assessed value cf the property 
abutting the Upshur and Fourteenth Streets site, where they 
propose to move this institution to, runs from 14 cents to 43 
cents, or an average of 25 cents a foot for land values only. 

Mr. President, there is a disagreeable phase to this situation, 
and that is one which often creeps in in connection with move- 
ments of this Sort in the District of Columbia. That has been 
the suggestion of the operation of real estate interests. If the 
property within the circle where this hospital now is rises 
-only 10 cents a foot by reason of taking away this institution, 
it will involve a profit to the present holders of $583,000; but 
there is a great deal more in the proposition from a real estate 
standpoint than merely a half million of dollars. I read from 
the Star of October 18, 1914, as follows: 

Thus, the removal of all the institutions on reservation No. 13 has 


fhe jail been brought about, or is in imminent contemplation, except 
e £ 


At another place: 


Another and an imporiant reason put forth for the removal of the 

nal and 55353 institutions from, and the recl mation of, this 

rge public tract for healthier public uses is that the presence of these 
institutions casts a pal] over a large section of castern Washington 
and hinders the development of the city toward the east. 

Mr. President, that is simply real estate talk on the question 
of values; but this is a practical question, and should be set- 
tled not only justly, but with reference to existing rights, and 
with reference to economy in the operation of the affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

I read here from an opinion on the subject given out by Mr. 
Thomas H. McKee, late warden of the United States jail. He 
says: 

For more than three years I was the warden of the District Jali, and 

nt my time on the reservation where the hospital is now located. 

he present Jocation of the hospital is in the right prace; No parcel of 
ground within the District of Columbia is so well suited In its sur- 
roundings, and none vould be so easily transformed into a splendid 
home for the unfortunates who find their way to a municipal hospital. 
It is not used for residential purposes. The Congressional Cemetery 
borders it on the south, the Potomac Flats on the east— 

He was wrong in saying “the Potomac Flats,” because they 
are the Anacostia Flats. : 

He goes on to say: 

For many years paer and at present the hospital service was and is 
Jargely performed in all its coarser labor by prison help, such as 
washing, ironing, and scrubbing, and all the details of sanitary cleanin 
in and around the place. The — oly of the city should know wha 
— 5 . be added to the hospital by taking the location away from 

Mr. President, I believe it is suggested that there is going to 
be a high school put within two squares of this location. Well, 
that is subject to control, and that high school can be so lo- 
cated, with intervening ornamentution and trees, as not to be 
affected to any great degree by the neizhborhood of these 
institutions. I am talking about homes and the children now 
living near Fourteenth and Upshur Streets. I have here 
pictures of 775 children who participated in the Fourth of July 
celebration at Petworth, one of the sections shown on this map 
adjoining the site to which the committee want to take this 
hospital. These children represent only a portion of the child 
population of that neighborhood, and if any Senator here wishes 
to look at the picture he will see the homes, built by the fathers 
and mothers of these children, and I have photographs here 
showing the blocks and rows and the relative location of these 
blocks and rows in well-developed property that will be dis- 
astrously affected by changing a condition that has existed in 
the District of Columbia for so long. 

It has been stated by somebody that the hospital site at 
Upshur Street and Fourteenth was purchased for a municipal 
hospital, and that notice went with that purchase to the men 
who bought in the neighborhood and built their homes there. 
But that is not really the case, and it is a far-fetched argument. 
The appropriation bill which erected the hospital that now ex- 


ists at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets, the Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital, provided as follows: 


For crection and equipment, complete, of a h 
of indigent tuberculosis patients only, said hospita 


ital for treatment 
to be located and 
erected on the site heretofore acquired for a municipal hospital, and to 
be situated and constructed on said site without reference to existing 
or proposed plans for any other hospital on said site, $100,000. 2 

Mr. President, the municipality has already erected on half 
of this reservation a Tuberculosis Hospital, and all of these 
new units that are proposed to be erected in connection with 
the new Gallinger municipal hospital would have to be put on 
the remaining half of that 32 acres, and be crowded into a 
space really insuflicient for their proper relationship to one 
another. It is very much better to leave this area of 32 acres 
to be used for the Tuberculosis Hospital exclusively. Room 
and air are essential for the management of any such institu- 
tion, and I may say in this connection that that section of the 
city of Washington seems to have its fair share of hospitals 
already. North there is the Walter Reed Hospital, at Four- 
teenth and Upshur Streets is the Tuberculosis Hospital, south 
are the Freedmen’s Hospital, the Garfield Hospital. and the 
Children's Hospital—five hospitals located, so to speak, in that 
general direction; and now it is proposed to bring this great 
city institution and put that there also, disrupting, as I said 
before, the natural adjustment of values and construction that 
has taken place in 70 years. 

Permit me, for a moment, to call attention to a suggestion 
that has been made here, or will be made here, namely, that 
Massachusetts Avenue should be run through this reservation 
13. Massachusetts Avenue can be run through reservation 13 
just as well whether the reservation is used for a hospital site 
or not, and all the advantages that come to the people on the 
other side of the Anacostia River from running Massachusetts 
Avenue across that stream can be accorded them. 

I have a map here which shows that Massachusetts Avenue 
can be run through reservation 13 without touching a single 
permanent improvement. On the other hand, on reservation 13 
there now exist three or four structures that have cost the Gov- 
ernment from a quarter of a million to half a million dollars, 
and by slight changes can be made into a hospital or a portion 
of a hospital quite appropriate for the purpose that is indicated. 

As a matter of fact, Mr, President, there is one building there, 
a relatively new building, that by having the old cells taken out 
can be made into a hospital with 300 beds available at once for 
the purpose of this great city charity. 

There is no occasion for the wasting of public money by aban- 
doning those structures which are already there, and there is no 
occasion for injuring the vested rights of the people of the Dis- 
trict, white and black, who have already located themselves in 
these sections. 

Mr. President, where are the colored people going to live if 
the committee is going to adorn and tax all the portions of the 
District of Columbia so that they can not find a place for a 
home? The colored population of the District has settled 
around this reservation No. 13. The prices suited them, and the 
location is available for their uses. Does the committee propose 
to come along and drive those people out of the District entirely? 
It is a question of natural segregation, and this natural segre- 
gation having taken place it should be respected by the com- 
mittee. There is no reason why the regular streets should 
not be run out and every municipal facility given, but there 
is every reason and good public policy why there should be 
no yielding on or manipulating of a great real estate question 
in the interest of one set of holders and against the interest of 
another set of holders. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that the property owners had anything to do with the de- 
cision of the committee in this matter? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I would not make that statement, 
Mr. President because it would reflect upon a Senator and 
would be out of order, but we all know that many a real estate 
speculation comes along under the respectable veneer of a 
charity. Of course it was the charity that caught the eye of 
the committee; it was not the real estate speculation. That is 
the way these things happen. They just appear to grow, as it 
were; they come up like a mushroom in the night; there is some 
kind of spontaneous natural power behind them, but after all 
it is in reality the half million of dollars, or the million, that is 
involved in raising the value of the property around the old site 
which would happen if this institution were taken away from 
there. 

There is no reason, Mr. President, that can be advanced for 
moving this institution. There is no reason for attacking the 
value of these 3,000 homes that I have spoken about. The very 
fact that this thing is being done in the teeth of the admission 
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of the president of the Board of Charities that he wants a hos- 
pital, and he is willing to take it where it now is, shows unnec- 
essary delay in handling the relief feature of the matter 
and that there was a manipulation going on long before the 
committee had anything to do with it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, Mr. President, the Senator made a state- 
ment a moment ago about the increased value of the land in 
the circle where the hospital is now located which would accrue 
upon the novement of the hospital. I wish he would repeat 
that statement. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I repeat the statement now that 10 
cents a foot would be a very limited increase in value, and at 
10 cents a foot there would be $580,000 put in the pockets of 
the owners of this property within 6,000 feet. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. What proportion of that property is now 
occupied by houses? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. A very small proportion of it. It 
is practically unimproved real estate. I hope the Senator will 
appreciate that there are no houses there except this little 
sprinkling, shown in red, of houses occupied by colored people. 
Whereas the other neighborhood at Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets, shown in red on this map, represents solid blocks of 
houses constructed by home-building members of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The excuse is made here that they are 
generally owned by people of very limited means, I understand. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. By very comfortable people. I would 
not say that they were people of limited means. They are well- 
to-do people. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, But I mean they have modest homes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I understand that the people living in that 
circle with practical unanimity have protested against the re- 
moval of the hospital. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. With absolute unanimity. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Many of them have spoken to me about it 
and have given reasons that would justify me and ought to, 
according to my view, justify every other Senator in voting 
against the removal. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I hope that this good 
work will be allowed to go on. I hope that this hospital that is 
needed will be built and built right away and built in the right 
place. That is where it has always been, and I hope the name of 
our venerable colleague will be added to that hospital as a 
tribute to him and to the great profession which he so worthily 
represents. But it should be separated from any suspicion of 
a real estate transaction, and it should be separated from any 
movement to take this institution from the place where it has 
been for so many years—70 years—and put it in an entirely 
new neighborhood, where the injury will be very great. 

I hope, Mr. President, that my amendment, which simply 
preserves the appropriation for the Gallinger Hospital, and 
which locates it where it always has been and always should 
be, will be adopted, and then ‘f the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Wrtrtams] comes along with a commission, of course I 
have the right to have the vote first on perfecting the original 
amendment. I will wait until the Senator from Mississippi 
offers his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment has been offered, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. If the Senator sees fit to offer the 
amendment, well and good. I will discuss it when we come to 
it. In the meantime I think the original amendment is open 
to this amendment perfecting it before the substitute is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I naturally have a delicacy 
in saying a single word on this proposition. I absented myselt 
from the meeting of the committee when I knew that the Demo- 
cratic Senators intended to attach my name to this hospital. I 
have said to the committee a good many times that I would be 
quite willing it should be removed because the interest I have 
in getting a proper municipal hospital is paramount with me and 
absolutely overshadows every other thought. 

Mr. President, I am glad to welcome the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Lee] to the ranks of those who have been taking 
an interest in the District of Columbia. It is his first appear- 
ance, I believe, and I suppose he has some good reason for com- 
ing here in that attitude. 

Mr. President, some 16 or 18 years ago, and I speak not 
definitely as to the length of time, Senator McMillan, of Michi- 
gan, who was greatly interested in hospitals, and there was a 
great hospital named after him in the city of Detroit, had a com- 
mission appointed to go over the hospital situation in Washing- 
ton. It was a commission of distinguished physicians from 


several cities of the United States, and among other things they 
recommended that this site at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets 
should be selected for hospital purposes, There nre 84 ucres 
in the site, and I think two years ago we added something to it, 
I hare forgotten how much, for the purposes of getting n place 
on which to erect a residence for the superintendent of the 
tuberculosis hospital. 

It has always been understood that that site was for a hos- 
pital purposes, and no man who ever built a home whether it is 
within 1 mile or 10 reds of that hospital was ignorant of the 
fact that was the purpose of the Government. 

The committee in its wisdom thought that that was the ideal 
place for it. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
thought so; the Board of Charities thought so. Everyone who 
has taken an interest in eleemosynary institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia seemed to entertain that opinion. 

But the District of Columbia is a peculiar place. I took an 
interest a few years ago in trying to get a railroad down New 
Jersey Avenue from Florida Avenue, which now exists. Every 
person who lived on both sides of that street from Florida 
Avenue to practically the Union Station signed a protest against 
putting that road there, saying that it would absolutely ruin 
their property. They brought that protest to the Committee on` 
the District of Columbia, but inasmuch as we knew that it would 
enhance the value of their property rather than decrense it we 
gave authority to that road, and it is down there now, and if 
any person would undertake to pull up a rod there would be a 
riot on that avenue, It is not an unusual thing. 

A propaganda was started, and I do not criticize it at all, 
against the site for this hospital at Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets. A lady came to my committee room at the head of 
a delegation of women to enter a protest. I said to her, 
“Madam, you live a mile away from that hospital, do you not?” 
She said, “ Not quite a mile away; I do not think it is as far 
as that.” I said, “I am familiar with Kennedy Street; I 
should say that you live 1 mile away from that hospital. Now, 
here are other women who live half a mile away and more; 
and yet you are here to protest on the ground that it is going 
to do injury to the community in that part of the city.” 
They have continued the fight. I suppose they have seen every 
Senator; I doubt whether they have missed one; and they have 
presented the matter and finally secured the interest of the 
Senator from Maryland to represent their cause. He has 
photographs of various sorts and kinds, I know not what they 
are; but, whatever the Senator may say, the consensus of 
opinion of those who know something about hospitals and 
hospital work is that that is an ideal place for a hospital of 
this kind. 

Now, the Senator wants to keep the hospital where it is. 
Reservation 13 is a reservation, I think, embracing 71 acres 
or thereabouts. It was originally intended as a park for the 
eastern part of this city, and it ought never to have been 
invaded by buildings of any kind. There is not a breathing 
place from the east part of this Capitol to the Anacostia River 
in the shape of a park that is worth talking about. Those 
people have a right to ask that they shall have some improve- 
ments in their section of the city. 

Washington Intended to build the city east of the Capitol, and 
it is a beautiful place for a city, this magnificent plateau; but 
the building commenced toward the west and it has gone now 
miles and miles to the northwest or west, and the east part of 
the city is neglected to a very large extent. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
that change in the location of the city was not due to real estate 
extortions and high prices. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I do not know that that is exact truthful- 
ness, but I have been told that those who owned property east 
of the Capitol held it at an exorbitant rate, and the people who 
owned property in the swamp—because it was a swamp, west of 
the Capitol, Tiber Creek running out to the Capitol grounds— 
were very generous in offering their property at a much less 
value, and the building commenced very likely because of that 
fact. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. What would be the effect upon the value of 
the property by the removal of the hospital? Does the Senator 
think it would diminish the value of it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not think it would affect the prop- 
erty where it is proposed to locate the hospital to any appre- 
ciable extent. I have no idea that it would. We have a tuber- 
culosis hospital on that site now, and we have abundant room 
for a municipal hospital, and the property has not been depre- 
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ciated. They bought their property with the distinct under- 
standing, if they had a correct understanding about the matter, 
as they ought to have had, that that site was for hospital pur- 


poses, 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. That may be true; but I think it is unfair, 
and I can not see any reason for punishing the people who al- 
ready have their homes there, if that is the case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the committee does not believe 
that it would punish them, but the committee is going to suggest 
a solution that I think the Senator from Maryland ought to 
agree to and every Senator ought to vote for. 

Now, I return to reservation 13. It was intended originally 
as a park, and it ought to have been kept as a park. On that 
site there is a jail; there is this wretched municipal hospital; 
there is the smallpox hospital; and there is a crematory; and 
I do not know but other objectionable buildings. The use of 
that reservation for those purposes cuts off Massachusetts Ave- 
nue some distance from the Anacostia River. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have a map here of this reservation. 
If the Senator will look at that map I think he will see that 
Massachusetts Avenue can go right through the reservation 
without touching any of these structures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt of that. It could go 
in a good many different directions. There is no doubt it could 
go through the reservation. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland; I mean on the present lines of the 
extension of Massachusetts Avenue and as shown by this map. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But there are those of us who want to 
beautify Washington. We have been criticized somewhat that 
we are doing nothing to beautify Washington. There are those 
of us who believe that all those buildings ought to be removed 
from that reservation and that Massachusetts Avenue should 
be extended to the Anacostia River banks which are now being 
reclaimed by the Government, and a bridge ought to go across 
that river to that beautiful site on the other side where there 
are some of the most beautiful places for residence property 
that can be found in the District, and that in due time the 
people who live east of the Capitol, who are mostly people of 
moderate means, not altogether so but mostly so, ought to 
have a place where they could get fresh air and where they 
could have some of the advantages that are given to the 
northwestern part and other parts of the city. 

Mr. President, it is the first time I have heard it intimated 
that there is a real estate deal on hand. The Senator from 
Maryland has made a discovery nobody else has made. Nobody 
ever suggested it to the committee, and I can not imagine that 
there can be very much of a real estate deal because that land 
is cheap land, it is not covered with houses now, and very likely 
the man who holds it at 10 cents a foot may get 12 cents a foot 
some time for it if that hospital is removed. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is 5 cents a foot. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; the Senator can not buy it for 5 
cents a foot. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. That is the assessed value. 

Mr. GALLINGER. You can not buy it for that. I had a 
little experience in making a slight purchase for a man in that 
section of the city. I did not make any profit out of it; I 
made a loss. There wiil be a very slight increase if any in- 
crease until the people build their homes there; and the Senator 
who is so disturbed over the poor people of the District ought 
to be willing that they should buy land there and build their 
modest homes and build up that section of the city. 

I have no personal pride in this matter; I have no interest in 
it on the face of the earth, except that I do want to get rid of 
that wretched hospital, which is a disgrace to civilization, which 
is a stench in the nostrils of every man who believes in decent 
living and in decent treatment of the poor people of the country. 
In view of the fact that this agitation arose against the site that 
the committee has recommended, and which has heen recom- 
mended by pretty nearly everybody until very recently, the com- 
mittee concluded that it would be a good thing for the purpose of 
giving everybody a fair chance in the matter, if any should 
think they have not had it—the committee, in what I think was 
wisdom, have concluded to offer an amendment—or it will be 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
was opposed to locating this hospital at Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets—putting it in the hands, as I understand, of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, of the Surgeon General of the Navy, and 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. I have 
suggested to the Senator that I think it would be well to add 
the municipal architect and Mr. Elliott Woods, Superintendent 
of the Capitol Buildings and Grounds; that those gentlemen 
should have entire jurisdiction over the subject, and that they 
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should select the site for the hospital. I really hope there will 
be 15 serious objection to that solution of this troublesome 
matter. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. LEE] sug- 
gested that there was going to be a school building constructed 
near this reservation. He further suggested that it could be 
beautified by the planting of trees, and hence separated from the 
objectionable surroundings on this Government reservation. We 
have appropriated a large amount of money, and I think the 
plans are already made for an Eastern High School, which is 
practically not more than one block from this reservation. The 
Senator stated that it was two blocks, but it is practically but 
one block, and there will be probably, after a little while, 900 
or 1,000 children in that school. I confess I do not think that 
they ought to be subjected to disagreeable surroundings, such 
as will beset them if this new hospital is built on that site. We 
ought to protect our children. It is more important that we 
should protect the children than that we should protect the peo- 
ple who own property in any part of the city. 

After looking the ground all over, while the committee was 
unanimous in the view—and I think the entire committee was 
unanimous in the view—that Fourteenth and Upshur Streets 
would be an ideal place for this hospital, inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment owns the land and it is fit for hospital purposes, yet ` 
the chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia [Mr. 
Saurx of Maryland], who has a great interest in the District of 
Columbia, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], who certainly has never 
faltered in looking after the interests of this great District, 
have all agreed—and there is concurrence on our part at least— 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
would be a fair solution and that no one ought to find fault 
with the change that is proposed by the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will remember that in full committee I reserved the right 
to oppose this amendment. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Washington did make 
a reservation in the committee. I had forgotten that. 

I do not want to occupy any more time. I have been work- 
ing a good many years to get a new municipal hospital, and- 
long before any suggestion was made as to the title that has 
been given it, for I have been during all of my adult life inter- 
ested in hospitals and to a very considerable extent in hospi- 
tal work. I have felt that this was one of the unspeakable 
blots upon the District of Columbia and that it ought to be 
remedied as soon as possible. For more than 10 years I have 
been struggling to do that. We have on two occasions, I think, 
put an amendment to accomplish that desirable result on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill in the Senate, but it 
was lost in conference. Now we are going to try it again, 
and I hope the conclusions that the committee has reached, 
which will be embodied in the amendment offered by the Sena- 


`| tor from Mississippi, will be accepted by the Senate. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If the Senate should vote to retain the 
present site, it would carry an appropriation which would enable 
the building of the new hospital on the old site, would it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. And the unsightly building to which the 
Senator from New Hampshire referred will be torn down and 
a better hospital will be erected upon that site? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The old buildings would be torn down. 
The plans and specifications have already been made under an 
appropriation provided in the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion act of 1915. Those plans are all ready for the building. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I started to say a moment 
ago when I came very near taking the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. LEE] off the floor ur sonsciously, this provision 
in the pending bill for the Gallinger Municipal Hospital is one 
of the most valuable things that has been attempted to be done 
for the District of Columbia in quite a long while. The thing - 
in itself is excellent. The old municipal hospital in reserva- 
tion 13, out there where the blue spot is on the map [indicating], 
is in itself a plague spot and is in the midst of a plague spot. 
Upon the same reservation there stands the jail; there stands 
the almshouse; there stands the male and female workhouse; 
and close to it is the old Congressional Cemetery. It goes 
without saying that that old municipal hospital must be 
destroyed and something must take its place. 

I do not feel that the Congress of the United States is com- 
petent to select offhand in open debate on the floor the site for 
this new hospital. I do feel that the place which has been 


selected ought to be vacated and ought not to be kept; that is 
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to say, the place at Upshur and Fourteenth Streets. The people 
there are opposed to it; almost unimously they do not want it. 
That is sufficient for me. It is very true that frequently the 
people of Washington want something, and then when you give 
it to them they do not know where to put it, and there is a row 
about it, but these people have not the right of self-government, 
except in a very limited degree by way of petition and by way 
of making their wishes known to Members of the Senate and 
Members of the other House. 

Not only is this hospital a good thing in itself, Mr. President, 
but I, for one, am very glad that it is going to be called the 
“Gallinger Municipal Hospital.” It is not to my credit to say 
it; it is merely the truth, that no man has done more for the 
District of Columbia than has the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER]. I will not say that he has done more than 
anybody else, but certainly nobody has done more for its beauti- 
fication and especially for its sanitation; and this will be a me- 
morial to him, a monument to his memory that will always be 
here and will be very much more enduring than a shaft of mar- 
ble or something of that sort. So that I want the thing itself; 
I want the name; but I do not want the Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets site; I do not want it because the people there do not 
want it; and I do not want it for a great many other reasons, 
some of which are expressed in an article written to the Times 
by Mr. Newman, who is known popularly as “ Savoyard,” the 
reading of which I request at the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CITES SEVERAL REASONS FOR PROTEST AGAINST MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL AT 
FOURTEENTH AND UPSHUR STREETS. 


To the EDITOR or THE TIMES : 


The District appropriation bill as orted to the United States Senate 
contains a paragraph carrying $150,000 for the proposed Gallinger 
{municipal) Hospital, to be located at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets 
NW. at this town ts sorely in need of such an Institution no one 
denies; but in the opinion of a large number of very worthy and in- 
telligent citizens the ‘oration of it at the place designated is bad hus- 
bandry tn many gl irs 

The patients of this ans hi are entitled to some consideration. A 
large majority of them dwell in South Washington. The proposed loca- 
tion is in far North Washington, The patients, a great majority of 
them, are very poor, and it is 2 7 ede ag on them the hardship of 
traveling clear across the city to trea for disease, and it is only 
pie to say that in numerous cases their maladies are due to their own 

ts. 

pang’ 8 are unfortunate and entitled to the hg eas Meat all of us. I 
have little patience with the charity that prates of “the wortby poor.” 
The mission of Christ was to succor the unworthy, As for that matter 
the unworthy poor are better than the unworthy rich. 

But that aside. Is it the intention of Congress to promote the 
spread of contagious diseases tn this town? To reach is pro; 
hospital parents will be necessitated to travel on the Fourteenth Street 
cars. That line carries as N erty eee as any other in the city, 
and if the paragraph of this bil cite becomes a law, every enger 
eee Street car every day will be exposed to the danger of 

ection. 

It is insisted that many years ago the proposed site of this hospital 
was purchased for the purpose of locating the municipal hospital 
thereon ; but at that time there was scarcely a dwelling on Fourteenth 
north of Park Road. Now that part of the town is built up and thickly 
settled. The houses are new. ef few of them are rented. Nearly 
all are occupied by their owners. ot one of the present residents ever 
dreamed that this hospital was to be located at the proposed site, else 
that part of Fourteenth Street would be vacant lots. 

Locate this hospital there and the market value of hundreds of resi- 
dences will be rob Ape ogee enormously, while the assessed value for 
taxation will remain the same. It is partial confiscation, and I appeal 
to the sense of justice of the Senate to strike the paragraph out, or, 
better, erect the building on the site of the present municipal hospital, 
where it has been for more than 70 years. 

Suppose Fourteenth Street at Spring Road was as splendidly improved 
as Dupont Circle. Nobody would dream of locating this hospital at 
Fourteenth and Upshur. If contiguous to the site there was an estate 
like Friendship, there would be no room for the Gallinger Hospital. If 
Fourteenth Street were lined with laces, as is Sixteenth Street, who 
could imagine a muntelpal hospital located. thereon? 

Nobody on Fourteenth Street is very rich or very peor but ail of us 
feel that it is an outrage as well as a hardship to impose this burden 


on us. 

Another thing: The cost of this hospital is limited to $500,000; that 
is, for the building. But in depreciation of real estate values on Four- 
teenth Street and in the Piney Branch region an additional charge of 
8 must be added. That, however, is borne by individuals, not 

e Treasury. 

Why not Leen the hospital where it is? There it is convenient to the 


patients. 
Savoranp. 


WASHINGTON, July 21. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this is one among very 
many letters that I have received and newspaper articles I 
have rend protesting against the site of this hospital being at 
Fourteenth and Upshur Streets. I do not pretend that some 
of the people who are protesting against it have not in their 
own minds exaggerated the depreciation of the property values 
that might be brought about by the location of the hospital at 
that place. That is but a natural thing. Nor have I the 
slightest idea that there is any real estate deal floating around 
about reseryation No, 13. The idea that anybody would go in 


and buy property around reservation No. 13 with a notion that 
it was going to increase in value very much and they were 
going to grow rich by it as long as the jail is kept there and 
as long as the almshouse is kept there and as long as the two 
workhouses are kept there strikes me as somewhat far- 
fetched. In all matters of this sort people on one side and 
people on the other side permit themselves in the enforcement 
of their own opinions somewhat to exaggerate the anticipated 
consequences, but it would decrease to some extent the valua- 
tion of property at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets, where many 
homes have been built, and I do not think it is quite a fair 
thing to do. k 

At the same time, I realize that there is neither time nor 
information nor inclination upon the part of the Senate to 
select a site, and I have therefore drawn up and have submitted 
to the chairman of the committee and to as many of the mem- 
bers of the committee as I could reach this substitute for the 
provision in the bill: Strike out the present provision and 
substitute a new provision, so as to read: 

1 Municipal Hospital: Toward the construction of the Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital, on a site to be selected by a commission— 

I want the attention of the Senator from Maryland, because 
A think he has a wrong idea as to the members of the commis- 
sion— 
constituted of the Surgeon General of the Army, the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
the municipal architect, and the Supernitendent of the Capitol Bulldin, 
and Grounds. in accordance with plans and specifications prepar 
under the authority contained in the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1915, $150,000, and the limit of 2 of the 
$500,000." of said hospital and accessory buildings is hereby fixed at 

There is no change in those particulars; the amendment 
reads the same in those respects as the provision in the bill— 

Provided, That the conclusion reached by said commission on the 
question of location of said hospital shall be final and conclusive. 

I put that in because I think the Senate and the Congress 
are tired of this discussion as to a site in connection with this 
matter, and almost everything else that is proposed. The lan- 
guage I am about to read in the amendment is the same as 
that in the bill now— 

Provided, further, That sald hospital shall be constructed with a 
view to making future additions the exigencies shall demand and 
the provision— 

This is new— 


contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 1915, which 
provides that the hospital shall be located and erected on the site 
now owned by the District of Columbia at Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets is hereby repealed. 


That leaves this board freedom to select a site wherever the 
board may think best; and I have selected the board with a 
view of having men who are experts upon sanitation, and have 
added to them a couple of engineers, because it is a sanitation 
and an engineering problem almost entirely; and I have tried 
to bring in the local interest of the District itself by putting 
upon the board the District architect. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, does the Senator intend to per- 
mit this board to select any other sites than the two which have 
been mentioned? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Any site. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, they can recommend the pur- 
chase of additional land for the site if they see fit to do so? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have the whole city of Washington 
to look over and to select what they regard as the best site. 
Of course, they will act as men of common sense, and if they 
find property already owned by the Government as good or 
nearly as good for the purpose as property that would have to 
be bought, they would recommend that. They are men of fine 
sense. 

Mr. JONES. But, of course, they would simply make a rec- 
ommendation to Congress in case they selected some site other 
than one of those to which reference has been made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘They could not bind Congress, and un- 
doubtedly they could not buy any property. The constitutional 
provision that prevents money from being paid out of the Treas- 
ury except by act of Congress would prevent that. 

Mr. JONES. ‘Well, I know; but I did not know but that under 
the language of the amendment the Senator proposes they could 
agree that the hospital should be located here, and then it would 
be up to Congress to appropriate the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Their decision will be conclusive so far as 
they have power to make anything conclusive and so far as I 
ean make it so; but, of course, they can not appropriate money 
out of the Treasury. That goes without saying. 

Mr. JONES. I understand that. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi whether the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds is included in this commission? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Col. Harts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; Elliott Woods. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. He is the Superintendent of the Capitol. 
Would the Senator have any objection to inserting there the 
name of Col, Harts? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would have inserted it there, but I under- 
stood that Col. Harts had committed himself positively in favor 
of the Fourteenth and Upshur Streets site, and I did not want 
anybody on the commission that I knew had committed himself. 
I heard that; I do not know how true it is, but I do not want a 
packed jury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the selection of a site for a 
hospital of the kind in contemplation is of course a difficult 
matter. I believe it is conceded that a new hospital ought to be 
built; that the District is sorely in need of it; and that if a loca- 
tion is to be selected for it, taking into consideration the nature 
of the inmates, it necessarily will be objected to by everybody 
living in the vicinity of that location; and yet, of course, the 
hospital being necessary, a location is likewise necessary, and it 
must be located somewhere. We ought to locate it, it seems to 
me, where it will meet with the least objection, taking into con- 
sideration, of course, the welfare of those who are so unfortunate 
as to be inmates. 

The proposed location out on Fourteenth Street is in a 
neighborhood fairly well settled up by people of moderate 
means, most of whom own their homes or will own them when 
they pay off the mortgages. They purchased their homes and 
built their homes, it is true, in the face of a law that provided 
that the Washington Asylum Hospital should be located up 
there on ground owned by the Government. As I understand it. 
that is a statute that has been on the statute books for several 
years; but I presume not one of those people when they bought 
lots and built or bought houses that were already built knew 
of the existence of such a law. The real estate men who sold 
property up there, of course, did not call the attention of pur- 
chasers to the fact that they were buying property in the vicinity 
of such a hospital. So that these people have honestly located 
and built up quite a large section of Washington in that vicinity 
with homes and with a settlement of good people. It would be, 
it seems to me, a hardship if this hospital were to be located 
there; and yet I concede that if there were no other place 
better it ought to be located there, even though it brought on 
loss and hardship, because, as I said at the beginning, it must 
be located somewhere. 

But now we are confronted with the other proposition that 
this hospital has been located on reseryation 13, its present 
location, for a great many years—I think some one said 70 
years—so that at least no one now living has been kept in 
ignorance of its existence if he were contemplating the pur- 
chase of property in that vicinity or building a home there for 
himself and family. If the hospital is built on its present 
location, therefore, it will not be injurious or harmful, as far 
as I am able to see, to anyone who has invested in property or 
built a home in ignorance of the fact that such a hospital was 
in the vicinity of his contemplated residence. 

Mr. President, what kind of people are treated in this hos- 
pital? I have here a little pamphlet that I presume was sent 
to all the Senators, entitled “A Protest Against the Removal of 
the Washington Asylum Hospital to the Fourteenth Street Site.” 
It is signed by several citizens’ associations, and about the only 
way in which the people of Washington can present their views 
to Congress is by a protest similar to this. I was impressed 
with it, because they concede that the hospital is necessary, 
and that it must be located somewhere; but they give reasons 
that to me seem sufficient for building the hospital in its present 
location. 

This protest is signed by the Piney Branch Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, by the Brightwood Citizens’ Association, by the Bright- 
wood Park Citizens’ Association, by the Columbia Heights Citi- 
zens’ Association, by the Petworth Citizens’ Association, by the 
Park. View Citizens’ Association, by the Takoma Park Citizens’ 
Association, by the Woodburn and Chillum Castle Heights Citi- 
zens’ Association, by the Board of Trade, by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and by the Federation of Citizens’ Associations. 
Quoting from the report of the Board of Charities for 1914, 
they call attention to the character of patients that this hos- 
pital treats. I quote from this protest: 

As pointed out In previous reports, the population of Washington 
Asylum is made up of those patients which are not acceptable to other 
institutions They consist largely of patients suffering from chronic 
and specific diseases and in considerable part of inebriates and sus- 

tted insane persons. ‘They also comprise sick prisoners from the 
fa and persons held by the police, Many of the chronic 5 


neontinent and dirty and require the most untiring effort to 
them in clean and wholesome condition. 


In that year there were treated in this hospital 3,103 patients. 
There were 942 colored male patients, 564 colored female pa- 
tients, 1,175 white male patients, and 422 white female patients. 
During that year—taken from this same report of the Board of 
Charities—the following diseases were treated; 


Acute alcoholism, 437. 
Delirium tremens, 80. 
Chronic alcoholism, 62. 


Pellagra, 9. 

Mental diseases, 580. 

The report in another place uses this language: 

Of the 3,103 patients admitted during the year, 1,736 were received 
on permits issued by the Board of Charities, 583 were brought in by 
the polies; 294 were transferred from the District Jail, and 86 were 
admitted through the superintendent of the hospital. ‘The emergency 
eases numbered 244. Nearly all of those et pe in by the police de- 
partment were either mental suspects or victims of alcohol or morphine, 

Mr. President, the jail is located in the vicinity of the present 
site of the hospital. You will notice from that report that a 
large numbér of patients are transferred from the jail to the 
asylum, and I presume it often happens that patients are trans- 
ferred from the asylum to the jail. It seems to me that one 
thing in favor of its location there is its proximity to the jail. 
It would make it unnecessary to carry these patients of an ob- 
jectionable kind going to the jail across the city of Washington, 
which would have to be done if the hospital were located clear 
up on north Fourteenth Street. 

Now, I want to read another short extract from that report: 
The ward which is the largest and most important unit in the hos- 
pital is known as the chopathic ward, which cares for the mental 
subjects, alcoholics, and dope fiends. Last year we had 573 mental 
cases, of which 267, after careful examination and treatment, were 
transferred to the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

Another reason why it ought to be located in its present situa- 
tion is because a large number of its patients are transferred 
from there to the Hospital for the Insane, and if it were located 
where it is now it would be unnecessary to carry those patients 
through the entire city of Washington, as would have to be 
done, if the hospital were located on north Fourteenth Street. 

Reading further from this same report in regard to this same 
ward: 

In this ward we also treated 569 alcoholics, and many addicted to 
the cocaine habit. 

Now, Senators, note this: This is part of the official report 
referring to the character of the patients. Note it carefully. It 
seems to me it ought to have an important bearing upon the 
location of this hospital: 

Many of the mental cases in the acute stages are so noisy, unruly, 
and 3 that they disturb patients even in the buildings far re- 
1 ov 

Mr. President, it does not seem to me that with that kind of 
a record Congress ought to impose upon these citizens out on 
north Fourteenth Street what we would be imposing upon them, 
in my judgment, if we located this hospital there. It seems to 
me, too, that it would not be wise to adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi, which leaves the matter to a 
board. They will report back to Congress, and we will have 
to determine eventually where this hospital must be located. 
They would not be able to locate it. They would make a report, 
and if they located this hospital in any section of the city where 
there were people living they certainly would protest, as these 
people living in the vicinity where it is proposed to locate it 
now are protesting. 

I think we ought to bear in mind the fact that those who are 
objecting to this location on Fourteenth Street are not object- 
ing to the building of this hospital. As far as I am concerned, I 
feel just as much in favor of the construction of this hospital 
as anyone else can. It is our duty to provide for its construc- 
tion; but it seems to me that it would be a matter of economy 
if we located the hospital on its present site, and that it would 
injure-a great many people, would be a source of great expense, 
and would be a source of large damage to all the people living 
in this vicinity if it were located on north Fourteenth Street or 
any other residential section of the city of Washington. 

The place where it has existed always is the only place, it 
seems to me, where those objections do not apply. In view of the 
fact that it has existed for 70 years, there could be, as I see 
it, no objection from residents, at least in that vicinity, to its 
location there. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I concur very fully 
with the views which have been expressed by the Senator. from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I am not aware of the objections that 
exist to the location of the hospital on the present site. I think 
it would be most objectionable to place it upon Peurteenth 
Street. The Senator in charge of ther bill states that the com- 
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mittee intends to accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi. If that course is taken, I think it should be with 
the understanding that the Senate is against—and, I hope, un- 
alterably against—placing this hospital on Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if that is true—and I under- 
stand it is—why not say so in this amendment and not leave it 
to the commission to put it there? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was just going a little further 
to say that if we are unalterably against placing it there, we 
might as well relieve that property at once from the cloud that 
hangs over it by the mere threat. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me a minute, I think we might just as well adopt the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr, Luz], 
and locate this hospital where it is now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator that that 
is the pending amendment. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The pending amendment is an amend- 
ment providing for building this hospital on reservation 13. It 
simply corrects the committee amendment so as to specify 
reservation 13 as the place where it shall be built. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland, locating the hospital at its present 
place, unless some reason is given that I do not now know. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is not this a valid rea- 
son—that they are just commencing the construction of a new 
Eastern High School within a block of that reservation, where 
they will have from 700 to 800 children, and perhaps 1,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I voted against its construction 
there. I thought it was simply inexcusable to put that high 
school there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it is there. J 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are responsible, I think, for 
that blunder. I do think we ought to say to this commission 
that we do not intend to approve a hospital on Fourteenth 
Street at the site indicated, and let the property owners there 
at once be freed from that threat. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will ask the Senator if he has 
heard the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi? 
If not, will he do me the kindness to read it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgit. I should be glad to hear it read 
again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again state the 
amendment. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the amendment proposed by the 
committee, it is proposed to insert the following: 

pone cae gy Hospital: Toward the construction of the Gal- 
linger Munici ospital on a site to be selected by a commission 
constituted of the Surgeon General of the Army, the Su n General 
of the Navy, the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, the 
municipal architect, and the Superintendent of the Capital Buildings 

ds, in accordance with plans and fications prepared 


and Groun 
under the authority contained in the District of Columbia appropria- 


tion act for the fiscal year 1915, $150,000; and the limit of cost of 
the construction of said hospital and accessory buildings is hereby fixed 
at $500,000: Provided, That the conclusion reached by said commission 
on the question of location of said — 25 shall be final and conclu- 
sive: Provided further, That said hospital shall be constructed with a 
view to future additions if the exigencies shall demand, and the 
provision contained in the District of Columbia 3 net for 
1915 Which provides that the hospital shall be loca and erected on 
the site now owned by the District of Columbia at Fourteenth and 
Upshur Streets is hereby repealed. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It repeals the appropriation which 
now locates it on Fourteenth Street and leaves this commission 
the privilege of putting it there. Mr. President, I am not willing 
to vote for any proposition that leaves this commission the 
privilege of putting the hospital on Fourteenth Street. I could 
not vote for any appropriation to put the hospital there. I 
think we ought at once to give the people there an indication 
that we do not intend to place the hospital in the midst of their 
homes. $ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator from Georgia visited 
the site? ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; and I have talked with some 
of the people who live in the neighborhood. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Of course, the Senator knows that hos- 
pitals in all the great cities of the country are located in resi- 
dence districts, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But this hospital, according to the 
information given us by the Senator from Nebraska, is not an 
ordinary hospital. I haye visited the present hospital, and I 
have been impressed with the fact that the character of diseases 
treated at the hospital are of an extreme nature. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But would not the Senator from Georgia 
be willing to leave it to a commission such as is suggested in 
the amendment? Dr. Gorgas, at the head of the health service 
of 5 Navy Department, has had great experience in hospital 
work 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if there is any other reason, except the location 
of this school, that would make the present site objectionable. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think so. That reservation was in- 
tended as a park for the people of the eastern part of the city, 
and it never ought to have been used for any other purpose. 
They have no other park in the eastern part of the city. It is 
intended at some time to get rid of those objectionable buildings, 

Persil SMITH of Georgia. How long has the hospital been 
there? a 

Mr. GALLINGER. For 70 years, more or less. It has been 
there a very long time. But, Mr. President, it does seem to me 
the Senator from Georgia should be willing to haye this dis- 
tinguished commission, all of whom have knowledge of hospital 
work and hospital building, to look this District over and select 
a site. There are a great many other places where a hospital 
may be put. We might have to buy the land, possibly, but I can 
think now of two or three other eligible sites. I should be will- 
ing, if I had a pecuniary interest in this matter or any other in- 
terest, to leave it with this commission. I can not conceive that 
they would make a mistake, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am told, without being fully ad- 
vised as to the attitude of all of the members of the proposed 
commission, that one of the gentlemen has already expressed 
himself as favoring the Fourteenth Street site. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Suppose he had; there are four others. 
Mr. President, we have been met with that. Every time that 
the committee undertook to suggest somebody for this work, the 
objection has come that they are committed. We do not know 
that they are committed. The committee has no knowledge of 
that, and I do not believe there is a single one of them who did 
commit himself, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If the Senator will permit me, the 
committee is not urging it, and when they find this opposition to 
the hospital location there it is highly probable that they would 
not locate it there after the committee amendment had been 
rejected. Aside from that, does not the Senator from Georgia 
feel that it would be better to look over the various places that 
may be suitable for a hospital in the city of Washington and 
determine it rather than let it be settled in the Senate to-day 
that there is but one suitable place for the hospital that should 
be selected? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In reply I should like to ask the 
Senator whether this appropriation of $150,000 is for the pur- 
chase of land? 

Mr. LER of Maryland. It is for the building exclusively. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The $150,000 is toward the erection 
of the building? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The building. x 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The commission are given the 
power to locate the hospital, and it does seem to me that it is 
better for the District to allow more than one place which may 
be selected. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Will the Senator from Georgia permit 
me to ask the chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Have the members of the committee in- 
spected the proposed location? 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. 

ground. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I think the members of the committee 
are just as capable of selecting the location as the commission 
which it is proposed to be created by the amendment. Really, I 
have not much faith in commissions, generally. I think it very 
much better for the Congress to do these things when it is pos- 
sible for it to do so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator will permit me, I 
think I can make a suggestion which will satisfy the Senator 
from Georgia and perhaps everybody. P 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I always yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The substantial effect of the 
amendment now proposed really excludes the Fourteenth Street 
site. The committee would be willing to have that language 
made clear and have it excluded by the terms of the amend- 
ment. If the Senator from Georgia has the amendment before 
him and wishes to change that language so as to exclude the 
site at Fourteenth and Upshur Streets it will be satisfactory to 
the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The committee certainly has but 
one object in view, and that is to get the best location that can 
be obtained. We do not think that end will be subserved if we 
decide that only one location shall be selected. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, I wish to discuss this 
matter a little further on the general merits. In the first place, 


Yes, sir; I have been on the 


the Senator from New Hampshire has objected to this location 
primarily because a school is to be put within one square of this 
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objectionable hospital, as he describes it. That school, he says, 
is to have 800 pupils in it. The Senator from New Hampshire 
thought it would be objectionable to have 800 grown-up pupils 
within a square of this hospital as it now exists; he considered 
that hospital so objectionable; and yet, condemning him out of 
his own mouth and on his own argument, he is willing to put this 
hospital ud against 20 squares of homes, with all sorts of little 
children within those homes. I have here photographs of the 
Fourth of July children's celebration in one of the subdivisions 
abutting en this proposed site, in which there are shown 750 
little children. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How far is that from the proposed site? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It is exactly across the street from it. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I do not think so. ; 

Mr, LEE of Maryland. There are 750 little children shown 
as belonging in just one of the segments abutting on the pro- 
posed site. The Senator considers it to be objectionable, and his 
admission settles the whole question that it is objectionable, for 
this hospital to be kept within a square of a high school to be 
used by children 14 years old and upward. 

Mr. GALLIN GER. Mr. President, I trust that -ome sugges- 
tion will satisfy the Senator from Maryland. If the committee 
agrees to exclude this site at Fourteenth and Upshur Stree 
will that satisfy the Senator? E 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I offer this amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one moment. Will that satisfy the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I wish 
to offer this amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi right at the close: ` 

That the location of said hospital upon Fourteenth and Upshur 
Streets is hereby forbidden 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. So far so good; but what next place 
will be suggested? There were no bowels of compassion shown 
for the 3.000 homes that we have mentioned. Why turn this 
proposition loose, Mr. President? There it has been for 70 
years. There is where the real estate values have adjusted 
themselves, There is where there are now 50 acres without the 
jail, 70 acres with the jail, and 100 acres with the reclaimed 
land. The Senator from New Hampshire just now said that 
there was no park area for the eastern part of the city. There 
have been appropriations made for the reclamation of the en- 
tire Anacostia Flats, with sea walls to be construeted and filling 
in to go on, just as in the Potomac Park. So there will be a 
park there of hundreds of acres available, if the Senate wants 
it to be available. 

Mr. GALLENGER. The Senator knows that it will be a very 
narrow strip. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. On the contrary—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. And to get to that park people will have 
to pass the buildings which are there now, the Smallpox Hos- 
pital and the crematory. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Not at all. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. They may go around through Maryland 
somewhere. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Not at all. It is easily and directly 
accessible, and all the way up and down Anacostia River, on 
both sides, there will be several hundred acres available for 
park purposes. I have been there, and I have seen it, and I 
know. Particularly on the eastern side the average width is 
probably a thousand feet running all the way up and down 
the river. It has been a very extensive improvement, and there 
is no reason why those people should not get the benefit of that 
park development, rather than that this real estate boom should 
come in and the prices should be so enhanced that the colored 
population especially can not stay where they are located, but 
will have to move out because of the high prices and the high 
taxation. It comes very inconsistently from the Senator from 
New Hampshire, who should be willing to let those people live 
somewhere, I suppose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I have been. And I will say to 
the Senator that is not an exclusively colored community. There 
are a great many white people living there. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. My information is that the space 
within the 6,000-foot circle from the reservation is inhabited 
almost exclusively by colored people. Of course, there may be 
other areas not that way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a scattered population, and they 
ought to have some place to go. I do not see that that is going 
to affect those people at all. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. This very extreme degree of im- 
provement that the Senator mentions is inconsistent. Give 
them streets, give them sewers and sidewalks, and give them a 
chance to have reasonably cheap homes. That is what they 
ought to have. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is what I have been trying to get 
for 30 years, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But as to throwing reservation 13 
away for its present public purposes, with a hundred acres 
available land and over a quarter of a million of dollars in avail- 
able buildings there already, not in the least touched by the ex- 
tension of Massachusetts Avenue, that is going very far. I ad- 
mire the Senator’s candid discussion of this question. The very 
fact that he joins us here in the debate candidly, man to man 
on this subject, shows good feeling on his part and good feeling 
all around. But to a certain extent the minds of his old asso- 
ciates here in the Senate have probably been affected by his 
attitude on this question. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that this commission which has 
been suggested, a commission entirely of Federal employees, 
is a proper commission to settle this question, and one of the 
members already, I am recently informed, has settled the ques- 
tion against the Fourteenth Street home owners, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Two of the commissioners, if the Senator 
will permit me, are employees of the District of Columbia. 

Mr, LEE of Maryland. One of them is a United States 
officer, I believe, a Federal employee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Hardly that. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Suppose I came along with a counter 
proposition and suggested the president of the chamber of eom- 
merce, the president of the board of trade, the president of the 
Federation of Citizens’ Associations of the District of Columbia 
should settle this question. That would be loen! 

Mr. GALLINGER, That is the Senator’s privilege. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I am inclined to think it would be a 
fairer proposition than for these three Senators, who are very 
much interested in this proposition, with-all their great influ- 
ence, to come in and suggest a list of gentlemen who are all 
Federal employees and who are more or less influenced by the 
amenities of the official situation to settle this question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Maryland does not 
mean to impugn the motives or integrity of the committee, I 
apprehend, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I will not go that far, but I do not 
believe these gentlemen, these Federal officials, ought to be put 
up against such a situation. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The committee did not suggest it. 
It was suggested by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
Liams]. We had nothing to do with their names, 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. But it is acceptable to the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Win the Senator from Maryland permit 
me one word, and then I am done? The Senator calls attention 
to the fact that certain buildings in this reservation could easily 
be converted into a hospital. Some years ago I had a resolu- 
tion passed through the Senate asking the Superintendent of 
the Capitol Building and Grounds to investigate that matter, 
and he investigated it and reported that these buildings could 
not be changed so as to be made applicable for hospital purposes. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The opinion still prevails that they 
are good, substantial buildings, and it would require very little 
expense to add to them to make them great hospital wards, 
However that may be, there ought not to be any delay about 
this proposition. The Gallinger Hospital ought to be ereeted 
promptly. It is needed in this city, and it is a just tribute to 
the Senator whose name it will bear, but this question of the 
site ought to be left undisturbed. I claim that after a matter 
of this kind has been adjusted by usage for 70 years, there is 
a burden of proof on the shoulders of the committee and the 
Senator from New Hampshire himself that they have not borne 
in this argument. It is a very serious thing to come in here 
and upset this adjustment that has existed so long. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The workhouse was on that same site 
for 70 years, but it has been removed. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It was removed to the country, and 
it was a very good move to put the workhouse in the eountry, 
because enough farm lands were secured to occupy the inmates 
of that institution. That is exactly the reverse of what the 
Senator proposes this time. He proposes to remove this insti- 
tution from a 70-acre place to a 30-acre place. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That was the opinion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, but the Senator from New Hampshire 
has agreed that the location of that site shall be forbidden by 
law. So I do not think the Senator 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Now, where are you going to put it? 
There is no appropriation for this site. Are you going to put 
it in Rock Creek Park? Are you going to put it in the Zoo, or 
are you going to put it in the Mall? Where are you going to 


put it? Why not leave it where it is without interfering with 

any other rights of any body of citizens in this District? 
This matter has been long adjusted—I may say, adjusted for 

three-quarters of a century. Why change it? I can realize, 
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Mr. President, that the sum of money that I have mentioned 
as going into the pockets of the real estate owners within a 
circle 6,000 feet in diameter, $580,000, is a very small part of 
the profits that would accrue to the large real estate owners 
of that section if these unsightly buildings were altogether 
removed. 

I do not believe the Senator from New Hampshire is in the 
slightest degree mixed up with that idea; I think the committee 
are innocent on that subject, and they can not see the immense 
motive power that has been behind this proposition all the time. 
Mr. President, when you come to upset an adjustment of 70 
years by the location of institutions of this sort the burden of 
proof is upon the proposer of the proposition, and I submit they 
have not borne that burden of proof or shown any substantial 
reasons. In fact, the argument of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is that it will not do to put 14-year-old school children 
within a block of this hospital by reason of the character of the 
hospital, and that very argument coming out of the mouth of 
this learned physician, the Senator from New Hampshire, is 
enough expert testimony to settle this whole question right 
here in the Senate. He should be unwilling to put the children 
of 20 squares up against this very institution, or the children 
of some other 20 squares somewhere else in the District of 
Columbia. 

This original place is ideal. There is the river on one side 
and the river on the other side, and the Congressional Cemetery 
on a remaining side, leaving only nine blocks habitable by 
human beings touching this reservation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Maryland probably 
has a better knowledge of the real-estate valuation and the 
real-estate situation than I have. Does he really entertain the 
opinion that with the Congressional Cemetery there, with the 
jail there, with the Smallpox Hospital there, and with the 
crematory there there will be a tremendous advance in real- 
estate values? 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, if the influence exists 
to-day that can destroy or abandon over $200,000 of available 
structures there now, and can use property not necessary to be 
used much more in value; if that power exists to-day it will 
move the jail in a few years and throw away, also, that $500,000 
improvement, 

The truth of the matter is, Mr, President, that neither Massa- 
chusetts Avenue nor any other street in the neighborhood would 
be interfered with at all by the use of this large reservation for 
this proper municipal purpose; and it would leave available a 
type of cheap property that ought to be left available for a cer- 
tain citizenry of the District of Columbia, a citizenry for which 
the Senator has always professed a kindliness of a political na- 
ture; but when it comes down to treating the colored people 
with a reasonable amount of humane consideration, the southern 
Senator really will stand by them better than some of their 
northern political friends. 

The question before the Senate, as I understand, is on my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question before the Senate is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I think we had better have the yeas and 
nays, Mr. President. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair as before, 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as heretofore concerning my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lipprrr]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Own], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr, O'Gonuax] and vote 

nay.” 

Mr. REED. Making tho same transfer that I did on the last 
vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], 
but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lewis] and will let my vote stand. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to state that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHrox] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] ; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—25, 
Borah Jones Newlands Sterling 
Bryan 3 Norris Taggart 
Clapp La Follette Poindexter Thomas 
Cummins Lane Shafroth Vardaman 
Hardwick „Md. Sheppard 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Husting Myers Smith, Ariz, 
NAYS—S4, 
Bankhead James Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain ern Saulsbury Townsend 
Cul n Martin, Va. Sherman Underwood 
Curtis Nelson Shields alsh 
Dillingham Overman mith, Md Warren 
etcher Page Smith, 8. C. Weeks 
Gallinger Penrose Smoot Williams 
Harding Pittman Stone 
Hughes Swanson 
NOT VOTING—36 
Ashurst Colt Lea, Tenn, Phelan 
Bec du Pont Lewis Pomerene 
Brady Fall Lippitt nsdell 
Brandegee odge Smith, Ga. 
Lroussard Gore McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Catron Gronna Me Sutherland 
Chilton Hitchcock O'Gorman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me, Oliver Wadsworth 
Clarke, Ark, Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Works 


So the amendment of Mr. Lee of Maryland was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now offer the amendment which I send 
to the Secretary’s desk. I understand that while I was out of 
the Chamber the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sur] suggested 
a modification of the amendment which meets with the approval 
of the chairman of the District of Columbia Committee [Mr. 
Siri of Maryland] and of the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. MARTIN of Virginia]. I have no objection 
to the modification. I therefore offer my amendment as modi- 
fied by the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as now modified 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the amendment as proposed by 
the committee and printed in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 


Gallinger pha ce a Hospital: Toward the construction of the Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital on a site to be selected by a commission 
constituted of the Surgeon General of the Army, the Surgeon General 
of the Navy, the Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia, 
the Munici Architect, and the 8 of the Capitol Build: 
ings and Grounds In accordance th plans specifications pre- 
pared under the authorit 8 in the Diett of Columbia ap- 
cost of the act for the 1 1915, $150,000, and the limit of 

of the construction 2 4 d hospital and accessory buildings is 
hereby fi: ed at $500,000: Provided hat the conclusion reached by 
said commission on the question of 3 79 said hospital shall be 
final and conclusive: Provided 1 said hospital shall be 
constructed with a view to mak ng future niditions if the exigencies 
shall demand and the Parsa contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for 1915, which 8 that the — . 2 shall be 
located and erected on the site now owned by the District of Columbia 
at 8 and Upshur Streets, is hereby repealed; and the locn- 
tion of said hospital upon the Fourteenth and pshur’ Streets site is 
hereby forbidden. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, speaking for the 
committee, I desire to say that we offer no objection to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator from Maryland yield to 
me to make a report from a committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I yield. 

RELIEF OF SUFFERERS BY FLOOD. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I report back from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) appropriat- 
ing $540,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi, and for other purposes, without amendment, and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I have not agreed to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think there will be any debate 
on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of the joint resolution, but I wish merely to make 
a few observations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
priation bill to be laid aside? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the joint resolution be consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, Mr. President. It will not lead to 
debate, and unanimous consent, I understand, has been given. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. My understanding was that this 
was an emergency measure, and that there would be no debate 
upon it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think there will be no debate. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] states that he will take but a 
few moments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take not more than five or six minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It proposes 
to appropriate $540,000 for the relief of persons suffering and in 
destitution by reason of recent floods in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi; and authorizes the Secretary of War, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to expend so much of that 
sum as he may deem necessary in supplying such seeds as may 
be suitable to produce quick-growing crops to provide food 
for the population and animals of the flood areas; and to supply 
the destitute with some form of employment at a moderate rate 
of pay, such employment to be under the supervision of Army 
officers and in cooperation with local officials; and the Secre- 
tary of War is also authorized to furnish such supplies of the 
Quartermaster und Medical Departments as he may deem 
proper, to those who are destitute and unable to work, but for 
a period not exceeding 90 days from the passage of this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know just how the 
people of my State who have lost all their crops from frost 
this year will feel when they learn of such appropriations as 
this passing through Congress for the relief of those who have 
lost property through floods. We have a number of counties 
ir the State of Utah which produce fruit as their principle 
means of support. Thousands of carloads of fruit usually 
leave those counties every year for all parts of the United 
States. Two years ago the crop was a total failure; one year 
ago it was nearly a failure; while this year they will have 
hardly enough fruit for the people in the counties in which our 
fruit districts are located. These three years, Mr. President, 
have been very hard upon those people; in fact, many of them 
have had to be assisted. 

Mr. President, I have never felt that it was my duty as a 
Senator to offer bills for the relief of the people in my State 
who have suffered from such conditions as I have stated. I 
do not think that the people of Utah have felt that it was the 
duty of their Senator to do so, or that it was the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to make good their loss, unfor- 
tunate as the loss was. 

I say this at this time so that if the question ever arises 
hereafter the people of Utah will know that I did not think it 
my duty as a Senator .o ask for relief for them. I consider 
the State should do so. I have never yet received a petition 
from a citizen of Utah to introduce such a measure, and I never 
expect to receive it. 

i am not, however, going to stand in the way of the passage 
of this joint resolution. If the Senate of the United States feel 
that the Government ought to make an appropriation for the 
purposes named, let the responsibility rest upon it. So far as 
I am concerned, I want to say that I believe it should not be 
done, With this brief explanation, I shall have nothing more 
to say in relation to the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I move to amend the joint 
resolution by inserting, after the word “ Florida,” on page 1, 
in line 7, the name Tennessee.“ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am somewhat acquainted 
with east Tennessee, and I know that the same floods which 
so devastated western North Carolina have had a very de- 
structive effect in east Tennessee. Therefore, while I am not 
authorized by the committee to accept the amendment, so far 
as I am concerned, I accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 

.ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Is the District of Columbia appro- 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution 
appropriating $540,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in the 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgiu, Alabama, 
Florida, Tennessee, and Mississippi, and for other purposes.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that 
there are some matters here that the committee offers which 
have not yet been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendments are 
not yet disposed of. 

Mr. CLAPP. Very well. 

The Secrerary. The only other amendment of the committee 
passed over is to be found on page 111 and has reference to the 
purchase of the so-called Dean tract. On page 111, beginning 
with line 17, the committee proposes to insert the following: 

For the ö for a 5 rk of the tract of land known as 
the Dean tra assessed e records of the assessor of the 
District of Columbia as lots y 818 and 819, in square 2535, containing 
N 425 629.000. feet, more or less, or so much thereof as may be neces- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment so as to perfect that provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be necessary, then, to re- 
consider the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. No; it is not necessary to recon- 
sider it. It will be found, when the amendment is stated, that 
it is not necessary. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the com- 
mittee amendment, the following words: 


Provided, That the said lands when acquired shall be a part of the 
park system of the District of Columbia, subject to the provisions of 
. 435 of the act of Congress approved July 1. 1898. (30 Stats., 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That is clearly an amendment to 
the amendment. Without objection, the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Senator from Maryland to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
another amendment which is to be acted upon in the same 
manner. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 111, line 16, after the numerals 

* $500,000,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That the said lands when acquired shall be a part of the 
park system of the District of Columbia, subject to the provisions of 
poction 2 of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1898 (30 Stat., ch. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
having the bill in charge—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah was recog 
nized. Does he yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. ‘ 

Mr. CURTIS. I just want to call attention to the fact that 
the amendment as announced would go to the Patterson tract, 
and not the Dean tract, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It applies to the Patterson tract 
and puts it under the control of the Chief of Engineers, instead 
of leaving it entirely to the District Commissioners. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before that is acted upon, I 
want to ask the Senator a question. I thought that his amend- 
ment referred to the Dean tract rather than the Patterson tract, 
but I want the information, anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The first one did. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I know the first one did. In the purchase 
of the Dean tract the amount, I believe, was $625,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Six hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the District pay half of it and the General 
Government pay half of it? 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is under the half-and-half sys- 
tem; yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted also to learn, if possible, is 
this: Will the District assess benefits for the payment of one- 
half of the cost of the Dean tract? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. There is no provision for that, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see why the Dean tract should not be 
purchased and benefits assessed the same as in the case of other 
purchases by the Government and opening of streets, and so 
forth. I should like to know why it should be differentiated from 
the general practice in that respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is only a matter of purchasing 
this property. I do not know what future developments may 
bring forth in the way of assessments. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Stone] has an amendment to offer to increase the amount of 
the appropriation for the purpose of buying a piece of property 
facing on Connecticut Avenue, so as to extend the Zoological 
Park to Connecticut Avenue. When the first appropriation was 
made for the purchase of that piece of property I had no idea 
that there would be benefits assessed against so-called adjacent 
property for the purchase of it; but after Congress made the 
appropriation the property owners on Connecticut Avenue—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me, I do not think there is any law or any 
custom providing for assessing benefits when land is purchased. 
I have never known an instance of that sort. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had to pay the assessments, he 
would think otherwise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. On a straight purchase, when the 
Government buys land and then goes into an assessment of 
benefits to other people? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. There is no law in existence that 
authorizes it, and there is no such practice in the District of 
Columbia, in my opinion. I have never known an instance of it. 

Mr. SMOOT., Let me tell the Senator of an instance. The 
appropriation was made for the purchase of this very land that 
the Senator from Missouri is undertaking now to have appro- 
priated for in this bill, but it went out in conference. I know 
that I received a notice of an assessment against my property, 
nearly a mile away, for the purpose of paying for that property. 
Whether the Senator knows it or not, that is the case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, 
of course I do not controvert the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Utah, but my impression has been that when we pur- 
chased property outright there were no assessments, but that 
if it was condemned the benefits were taken into consideration. 
Now, the provisions of this bill for these two tracts name the 
sums of money appropriated to purchase the property. I feel 
sure that when the Meridian Hill Park was acquired, which was 
a direct purchase, there were no assessments for benefits upon 
adjoining property. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the original amendment offered to 
the District bill for the purpose of purchasing the land to which 
I have referred; but the Senator from Missouri 

Mr. STONE. I have them here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from Nebraska re- 
ceived a notice of an intended assessment for the purchase of this 
Jand. 

Mr. STONE. There were benefit assessments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I have a list of them here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I was sure of it. Another case, I will say 
to the Senator, if he does not know it, was the opening of Nine- 
teenth Street. Now, Nineteenth Street was opened, and assess- 
ments were made against the property on Connecticut Avenue; 
but I think that if I lived here a thousand years I would never 
use Nineteenth Street. It may have been condemned or it may 
have been purchased: I can not say. 

Mr. STONE. I will say to the Senator from Utah, however, 
that while it is true that the commissioners appointed by the 
court to value the land which was to be taken over under the 
former appropriation of one hundred and seven thousand odd 
dollars assessed benefits to adjacent properties, the owners of 
the properties who would have been obliged to pay the benefits 
protested in court, and on appeal the upper court set aside the 
assessment of benefits. I have not looked into the decisions; 
I have not felt sufliciently interested to take that trouble; but 
Dr. Walcott, the secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, writes me a letter which I have here, 
in which he states, as I recall it, that the court set aside the 
assessment on account of benefits against adjacent property 
on the ground that the court appointing the commissioners and 
giving the directions had committed some error in the order 


made by that court. Dr. Walcott calls my attention to what 
he says is a fact, that these benefits can be reassessed in ac- 
cordance with the ruling of the court as it now stands, and 
that whenever the reassessment is made and the assessments 
collected they will be covered into the Treasury and will reduce 
the appropriation to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood, Mr. President; and if 
the assessment made really benefited the property that was 
assessed there would be no objection. But take the property 
on Connecticut Avenue and Calvert Street. There is no more 
benefit to that property by the purchase of this piece of Jand 
than there is to the man who lives on North Capitol Street or 
any other part of the city of Washington. I believe that the 
piece of property ought to be purchased for the park. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator means the piece of property which 
I am trying to have acquired. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I certainly do. I think it ought to be 
purchased ; but I do not believe that a few people living within 
1 mile of it ought to be compelled to pay for the property when 
it will be used by everyone in the District. 

Mr. STONE. Of course, the Senator from Utah is mistaken 
about saying that his home is a mile, or anything like a mile, 
away from the property which is to be acquired under this 
appropriation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That property is north of what is called the 
buffalo wallow, where the buffalos are housed to-day, is it not? 
oo STONE. It extends from Cathedral Avenue to Klingle 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. And Cathedral Avenue is about two blocks—not 
more than that—from the Senator's house on Connecticut 
Avenue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how far north it extends, except 
that it extended beyond where the buffalo are kept now. 

-Mr. STONE. The Senator knows where the bridge over the 
ravine is? $ 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. STONE. Just beyond the opening from Connecticut 
roby rang to the park. Now, Klingle Road runs under that 

ridge. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is as I understood it, and I think that 
is beyond where the buffalo are kept. ‘That is as I understand 
it, and that is nearly 1 mile away. 

Mr. STONE. It is very nearly 1 mile away counting from 
the Senator’s house to the north end of this piece of property. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not speak of my property any more than 
I do other properties involved. That is not the question. I am 
perfectly willing to pay any reasonable and just tax; but I do 
believe that the system that exists in the District of Columbia 
of assessing benefits to property when there are no benefits 
ought to cease, and the law ought to be repealed. As I stated, 
as far as any benefit to the property is concerned, anywhere on 
Connecticut Avenue or anywhere on Calvert Street 

Mr. STONE. It is of no benefit to the Senator's property. 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; and yet there will be an assess- 
ment made, but it will not be made if the property happens to 
fall just outside the circle agreed upon; but if it happens to fall 
within the circle that is agreed upon, then the property is as- 
sessed. I know one case where a neighbor's property, in making 
the circle, fell outside, and the house adjoining it happened to 
come within the circle, and the latter had to pay assessments 
oa a Such things as that are not just and are not 

t. 

Mr. STONE. What is the Senator trying to accomplish by 
his discourse? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to find out whether the $625,000 
appropriation made for the Dean tract was to be paid for by 
assessment of benefits, the same as the property in regard to 
which the Senator is interested, and which he will offer an 
amendment to cover. : 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We have made no provision for an 
assessment in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know there is no such provision in this bill; 
but I thought the Senator would know whether or not, under 
the existing law, benefits would be assessed. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I am unable to say. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. It is paid for out pee the Treasury. 
They could not possibly be assessed. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator is as well informed 
on that point as I am. 

Mr. STONE. May I say to the Senator that under the act 
of 1913, I think is the date, $107,000 was appropriated for the 
purchase of this strip of land to be added to the Zoological 
Park. There was nothing in the original act as I recall it 
authorizing the assessment of benefits. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember that there ever was. Had 
there been I would have questioned it then. 

Mr. STONE. But I think it was done under some other 
general law, not under the provisions of the particular act. If 
that be true, if I am correct about that, then the same rule 
would apply, I should think, to assessment benefits in acquiring 
the Dean property or the Patterson property or any other 
property for public use. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that whatever policy is followed In 
one ought to be followed in the other, 

Mr. STONE. I think it would be. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I asked the chairman whether that 
property was to be purchased in that way, but he can not 
give me the information. 

Mr. STONE. The chairman simply states to the Senator 
that there is nothing in this bill authorizing the assessment of 
benefits, and I recall that there is nothing in the bill to 
which I have referred relating to the acquisition of the Zoologi- 
eal addition, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator remembers it just as I remem- 
ber it. 

Mr. STONE. Nevertheless, under some other general law, 
benefits were assessed in that case, and I presume they will be 
in this case. I should like to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to offer an amendment, and 
I ask the Senator to allow it to be considered. 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. Add a like proviso at the end of the para- 
graph for the Patterson tract, on page 111. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be necessary to reconsider 
the vote whereby the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland.. I move that it be reconsidered. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland to the 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agred to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 51, after line 8, insert: 

The Chief of Engineers of the War Department is authorized and 
empowered to enforce the following regulations of traffic for the pro- 
tection of the Washington Aqueduct and Filtration Plant and eir 
accessories, including Conduit Road: No vehicle shall exceed a 
of 20 miles per hour, no reckless or careless driving sball be permitted, 
and drivers of all vebicles shall conform to the generally accepted rules 
for the use of public roads, as to passing to the right, signali de- 
sire to pass, etc., and all vehicles using this road shall carry and dis 
play the lights specified by municipal regulations for vehicles within 
the District of Columbia, and all such lights shall be so dimmed or 
masked as to obviate any blinding effect upon travelers on the road; 
and any violation of the above regulations shall constitute an offense 
upon conviction for which the party or parties offending shall be 
punished by a fine vf not less than 91 nor more than $40: Provided 
That for violations of said regulation committed within the District o 
Columbia prosecutions shall be maintainable in the United States branch 
of the police court of the District of Columbia, and for such violations 
committed in the State of Maryland prosecutions shall be maintainable 
in the United States district court for the State of Maryland; and the 
said courts are severally vested with jurisdiction for this purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STONE. Will the Senator from Maryland having in 
charge the District appropriation bill tell me for my information 
how much of what is known as the Dean tract is to be acquired 
under the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I understand the whole of it. 

Mr. STONE. Including the residence? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Yes; the whole property. 

Mr. CLAPP. How many acres? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The quantity is given in the bill. 
My understanding is that it would include the whole tract and 
everything on it. 

Mr. STONE. It was suggested to me that it did not go up to 
the Wyoming Apartment House or include the residence. I 
thought perhaps the Senator could tell me whether that was 
true, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. How many acres? 

Mr. STONE. The number of square feet are given in the 
bill. 

; Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The land contains 404,425 square 
eet. 

Mr. CLAPP. About 10 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. There are about 9 acres, I have 
understood, in the tract. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Not quite 10 acres. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Between 9 and 10 acres. 

Mr. STONE. I propose the following amendment to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 111, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: i 

Readjustment of National Zoological Park boundaries: For acquiring, 
in accordance with the provisions of the sundry civil act approv 
June 23, 1913; for the condemnation of land for an addition to the 
National Zoological Park, all the lots, peca or parcels of land, other 
than the one therein excepted, that lle between the present western 
boundary of the National Zoological Park and Connecticut Avenue, 
from Cathedral Avenue to Klingle Road, $68,441.43, together with the 
sum of $107,200 appropriated for this p by the sundry civil act 
approved June 23, 1913, which is hereby reappropriated, both sums to 
be available until used, and said land, when acquired, together with 
the included highways, to be added to and become a part of the 
National Zoological Park; in all, $175,641.43. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will state that we accept that 
amendment. 

Mr. STONE. I am advised that the committee will make no 
opposition to the amendment, but I desire, Mr. President, to 
place in the Recorp for the use of the members of the com- 
mittee of conference some facts, and I will be very glad if the 
Senate conferees will remember that these facts are in the 
Recorp and call the attention of the House conferees to them 
when the matter comes up. 

Mr. President, I did not offer this amendment to the bill 
before it was reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
and have it sent to the committee for consideration in the usual 
way for the reason that I felt that because of the enormous 
appropriations being made by this Congress it would be the 
part of wisdom, certainly the part of prudence, not to urge any 
appropriation that was not emergent and of immediate and 
pressing necessity. 

That the amendment has the greatest merit there can be no 
doubt, but still I thought it was one of those things that might 
wait awhile, when we are piling up our appropriations by some 
several hundred millions. In this connection I may say that I 
have two other measures pending here involving in the aggre- 
gate appropriations of less than $150,000, one of them of special 
local interest in my State, that I put aside for the very reason 
I have already indicated—that it could wait for future action, 
when the pressure upon the Treasury might be less than now. 

But I find that the committee has brought in here appropria- 
tions to purchase property to establish two or three parks or 
additions to parks; I mean the Dean tract, the Patterson tract, 
and the strip known as the Ashmead Place, connecting Rock 
Creek Park with the Potomac Park. 

All of those things, I have no doubt, have great merit in 
them, and I have not said a word in opposition to them, and I 
am not going to say a word in opposition to them. When a 
committee composed of such representative Senators as are on 
the Committee on Appropriations think it proper to present 
these measures, I let it go, and I conform my judgment to 
theirs; I give up my objection. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to impress upon Senators who 
will be upon the conference committee that the appropriation 
in the amendment I have offered is intended to acquire is of, I 
think, greater importance, in many respects, at least, than it 
is to acquire these additional parks at an expenditure of more 
than a million dollars. 

The Zoological Park is practically a part of the great park 
of the District, Rock Creek Park. Connecticut Avenue is one 
of the principal streets of the city. Strange to say, there is a 
strip of land, embracing altogether approximately 10 acres, 
lying along Connecticut Avenue from Cathedral Avenue to 
Klingle Road, which is in private ownership and separates the 
Zoo Park from that great avenue. It is only a narrow path- 
way that enables people going to the park along that avenue to 
enter the park, and more people, Mr. President, go out Con- 
necticut Avenue than along any other road—I mean people 
who go by street cars instead of by automobiles; hundreds 
and thousands go out to the park in that way. 

Now, if this property is built upon, and it will be very de- 
sirable property in many ways, the backs of the houses will 
be turned upon the park. I never heard anyone speak of 
the matter who was at all familiar with it who has not agreed 
that it is of the highest importance that it be acquired and 
added to the park. 

I wish io state to the Senator from Maryland, as he may 
not be familiar with it and I wish him to have it in mind, 
I did offer this amendment to the sundry civil bill. It was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and that com- 
mittee incorporated it in the sundry civil bill as it passed 
the Senate. The conferees would not agree to it, partly on 
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the ground, as I was informed, that the price asked to be paid 
was more than the property was worth, I think the House 
conferees who made that contention and who believed it to be 
true, of course, were mistaken. However, the amendment I 
now offer is $21,000 less in amount than the amendment put 
in the sundry civil bill. The property is owned by a lady 
living in Switzerland. Her agent here communicated with her, 
and the result of their correspondence was an agreement upon 
her part to reduce her offering price by $21,000. My friend 
from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] suggests to me that the value 
thus fixed upon the property which we are asked to pay for is 
considerably less than the value at which it is assessed for 
purposes of taxation. 

The Senator from Nevada tells me—the Senator from Mary- 
land will know whether it is correct or not—that the property 
in this city is valued at a certain sum, and is then reduced one- 
third of that, or 333 per cent, for the purpose of taxation. 
This property is now offered to the Government for less than 
it is assessed at for taxation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator allow me to make a 
statement in this connection? 

Mr. STONE. Certainly. 

Mr. S. I am not informed as to whether the 
price now fixed by the owner is below the actual assessment, 
but I do know it is below the appraisal made by the assessors 
for the assessment, the assessment itself being according to law 
two-third of the appraisal made by the assessors. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not care to prolong the 
statement, and I am going to ask to insert at this point a 
letter addressed to me by Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. I may 
say that the Zoological Park is under the administrative man- 
agement of the Board of Regents, of which I have had the 
honor to have membership for some years, and I presume it is 
because of that that I have been requested to look after this 
matter. In this letter Dr. Walcott states the case very clearly, 
and I wish to have it in the Recorp for the use of the Senate 
conferees. 

Also I file two tables, one showing the valuation of the prop- 
erty as placed by the commission appointed by the court; also 
the value placed for the assessment value, the area, and so on, 
and also a table showing the prices at which adjacent proper- 
ties have been recently sold, showing that adjacent properties 
have been sold at a much higher price than we are asked to pay 
for this property. 

I ask that these papers be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

SMITISONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, May 81, 1916. 
Dran Senator Stone: The Zoological Park is placed by statute ee 


ably by more ple than any other 
ever adds to its efficiency or attra 


tting on th 
narrow entrance to the perk on the Connecticut Avenue side. 

When the park was laid out Connecticut Avenue was not there, other- 
wise it would natu have been its western boundary. After Con- 
necticut Avenue was cut through the District engineers pannes for a 
roadway around the western side of the park. (See Exhibit A attached.) 
This road was condemned and paid for, but 85 further was done 
about it. Now there is in private ownership land between the park 
boundary and the strip of land condemned for the roadway, and also 
property between the s ed road and Connecticut Avenue, 

he logical Park one of the most attractive features of the 
District, and as a national pes should be in every way properly 
veloped and maintained. Of immediate importance is the 
this land on its western side so that the park will be protected for all 
e on that side from objectionable b ngs, back yards, etc., as 
before stated, and a suitable entrance provided from Connecticut Ave- 
nue. The ground is itself of such a character that it will be of great 
service in connection with the proper —— of some of the larger animals, 
eer. 


such as the buffalo, the elk, and . 

The following is a brlef summary of what has been done thus far 
toward zegoiring the land between the present western boundary of the 
park and mnecticut Avenue: 

Congress . act approved June 23, 1913, $107,200 for the 
acquiring of the land between the park and Connecticut Avenue (see 
sketch Exhibit A attached). z 

Condemnation proceedings followed and benefits and damages were 
assessed by a jury of condemnation. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia decided that all 
benefits fixed by the must be set aside on the ground that the jury 
was erroncously instructed as to the amount of benefits to be assessed. 

The damages assessed were approved by the court and will stand. 

Action for assessment of benefits, by which the Government will be 

rtially relmbursed, is not excluded. The court may summon a new 
jury who shall report ind dently on the matter and the sums re- 
ecived would be covered into the Treasury. 


The damages as assessed by the jury and the expenses of 
are 


proceedi . ͤ Bias ORR AR SEE OOS SASS . 
The amount appropriated by the act of June 23, 1913, 

Sa Speen cence aE Pate dy a Eran HERS SEED SPELT ROSE INSEL 107, 200. 00 

Additional sum required is 89, 441. 43 


It will be necessary to have the original appropriation continued, as 
the Treasury Department has decided t the appropriation of $107,200 
lapsed with the close of the fiscal year 1914. No expenditures were 
ma‘e from this appropriation but there is a liability of $2.203.35 for 
the Sprea of condemnation proceedings. This is included in the 
$196,641.48 mentioned above. 

A statement (Exhibit B) is appended, which shows the valuation 
placed on the land by the jury, also the valuations under the 1914 
assessment and the areas of the several tracts. It will be noted that 
the jury's valuation is about one-fourth more than the amount of the last 
assessment which is somewhat more than double the amount placed on 
the land under the previous assessment upon which were based the 
primes! estimates for the appropriation. 

he jury of condemnation valued the property to be taken at a little 
less than $0.43 per square foot. Careful investigation shows that 
actual sales of property in the neighborhood of the 1 e ac- 

e sales are 


From the figures of actual sales, it appears that th 
nable. 


graph provides for the ag E AAE NA of the $107,200 contained in 
e act 13 


ts should be allowed 
brings the matter 2 roved b 
the Treasury ps en 441.4 
results from the decision of the court as mentioned above. 

If the land mentioned is not now it will be built upon and 
the park irretrievably injured. I do not know of a public pur in any 
American city that is hemmed in by back yards or does not have large 
areas abutting on public streets or roads. 

Respecttully yours, 


CHARTES D. oor ia 


Hon. W. J. STON 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


EXHInIT B. 


Land between National Zoological Park and Connecticut Avenuc, pos 
3 8 to Klingle Road, condemned for addition to Nat 


The 


‘ark, 


CATHEDRAL AVENUE TO JEWETT STREET. 


54/4. — 2 . ＋E 


Improvement. 


Land between National Zoological Park and Connecticut Avenue, from 
Cathedral Avenue to Klingle Road, etc.—Continued. 


JEWETT STREET TO KLINGLE ROAD, 


S bone 
55/58. «| $83,386. 35 92, 971. 00 
55/59, = 26. 10 261. 00 
55/60. 16,014. 17 91, 476. 00 
55/61... F 960. 16 5, 873. 00 
55,83. 935. 20 5,728. 00 
5/84. 493. 80 1,742.00 
o 270. 70 2, 708. 00 

Jewett to Klingle.. 102, 076. 48 303, 037. 300, 759. 00 
Cathedral to Jewett. .......---. 361. 172,075. 00 


1916. 


COST OP ENTIRE TRACT, AS ABOVE, en 
Value of land, as per jury's award — $194, 438. 08 
Expenses of condemnation procesdings = 2, 203. 35 
Total oa ag a eee 196, 641. 43 
COST OF TRACT BETWEEN CATHEDRAL AVENUE AND JEWETT STREET ONLY. 
Value of land, as Jury's awards. so $92, 361. 60 
Expenses of . proceedings 2. 203. 35 
e pet ce gree 94, 564. 95 
COST OF TRACT BETWEEN JEWETT STREET AND KLINGLE ROAD ONLY. 
Value of land, as jury's awards $102, 076. 48 
ses of pleg p aple proceedings BE 2, 203. 35 
i ee 
r a a ee 107, 00 


ExHIBIT C. 


RECENT SALES OF UNIMPROVED GROUND NEAR THE LAND WHICH HAS 
BEEN CONDEMNED FOR AN ADDITION TO THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK. 

[Numbers on map show location.] 


1. Lots 40 and 41, square 2068, bought by the District of Columbia 
im 1915 as the site for an engte house; 7,000 square feet for $5,000, 
or about 714 cents per square t. 

2. East 30 feet of lot 823, square 2082, sold in 1915 for 55 cents 
per square foot. 

5 3. ts 20 to 23, square 2082, sold in 1913 for 50 cents per square 
oot. 


4. Parcel 55/138 sold in 1914 for 80 cents per square foot. 

5. Parcel 55/140 sold for $5,000 per acre in 1913, and bona fide offer 
of $6,000 per acre in 1915. 

6. Parcel 54/16 sold in 1910 for $46,000. 

7. Kennedy Bros. made an offer of from $80,000 to $85,000 in ae 
1912, for this tract, graded. It contains 103,692 square feet. e 

ding would ccst perhaps $10,000, and, with this deducted, the rate 
or the land would be about 70 cents per square foot. The jury’s 
valuation was 75 cents. The offer was refused. The grading along 
the front 155 the property was done after this offer was made, but before 
condemnation proceedings were begun. 

8. Lots 34 — 37, square 2109, sold at 70 cents per square foot about 


1909. 
OP cots 19 to 32, square 2109, sold in 1910 for 55 cents per square 


0. Lots ah 385 16, square 2107, 10,161 square feet, sold in February, 


1 
1922. oe 18, square 2107, sold in 1909 for $1.15 per square foot. 

12. Lot 20, square 2107, sold in 1911 for $1.10 per square foot. 

13. Lot 21, square 2108, sold by Nolan trustees in bankruptcy at 
$1 per square foot. 

14, Lots 802 and 803, square 2208, sold in 1914 for $1.15 per 
square foot. 

15 Parcel 54/7 sold in 1910 for $1 per square foot. 

16. Parcel 54/14 sold in 1909 for 85 cents per * foot. 

17. One lot, square 2204, 6,000 square feet, sold for $7,000, or about 
$1.17 per square foot. = 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to ask the Senator what is the 
amount of the appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. STONE. The total amount? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STONE. One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Is it necessary to buy that land now in 
order that the Government may get it? 

Mr. STONE. Of course it may be sold to anyone else. It is 
private property and any number of people can purchase the 
lots and build houses on them and turn the backs of the houses 
upon the park. If we wanted to get it in the future we would 
have to condemn it. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Of course I shail never do anything that 
will prevent or interfere in any way with the proper develop- 
ment of Washington. I have pride in the growth of the city 
as the Capital of the Nation. I realize the necessity for parks 
and the great advantage they are to the poorer classes of peo- 
ple who find in them their only opportunity for recreation. I 
would not limit the authorities 6f the city of Washington in 
providing these essential comforts. But there are others who 
do not live in the cities and whose interests are not the sub- 
ject of as deep solicitude on the part of the lawmakers at 
Washington as they deserve to be. And the class to whom I 
refer are the people who till the soil and whose labor feed and 
clothe the world. 

We had a bill before the Senate yesterday carrying an appro- 
priation of $196,000 for the purpose of paying debts that the 
United States Government acknowledges that it owes to more 
than 1,000 people living in the States of Kentucky, North and 
South Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, and Alabama—the old mail-contract debts. The point was 
made against that bill that the appropriations have become so 
enormous that the Government could not afford to settle its 
honest debts at this time. A shameful confession, and I think 
wholly unjustified by the facts. 

But if it is so, 1 think we ought to call a halt on some of the 
appropriations, such as is proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri. The park can wait. The claims to which I referred a 
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moment ago are held by people who are really in need and who 
have waited for a half century for a settlement which has not 
been made, and which the Congress now refuses to make. The 
Government owes them and the Goyernment ought to pay them, 
If a private individual were as dishonest or unjust in his busi- 
ness transactions as the Government of the United States is 
in some instances, he would be outlawed and ostracized from 
decent society. I submit, Mr. President, that before this Gov- 
ernment undertakes to indulge in the generosity of providing 
the luxury of parks for the poor people of the city it should prac- 
re 755 justice in paying its honest debts to the People out 
0 e city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 51, line 18, I offer an amendment on 
behalf of the committee. 

The Secrerary.. On page 51, line 18, strike out “3” and 
insert “4,” so as to read “ $4,000” instead of “ $3,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote whereby 
the amendment of the committee was agreed to is reconsidered. 
Without objection, the amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
to the amendment of the committee is agreed to, and, without 
objection, the amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator in 
charge of the bill we have lately passed a law which exempted 
from taxation some property the Daughters of the American 
Revolution had bought here subsequent to the original purchase. 
In the interim, rather than to explain why they did not pay their 
taxes, it was suggested that they pay their taxes, and if the 
bill became a law it would be a very easy matter to have a bill 
passed to reimburse them for the taxes. The taxes which they 
paid amounted to $271. I have the tax certificate here, if there 
is any question raised as to that. It is a small matter. I realize 
that probably it would be subject to a point of order, but it is 
one of those things that nobody in particular has to look after. 
To save them the bother of trying to get the bill passed through 
both Houses, if it is agreeable to the Senator in charge of the 
bill, I offer the following amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 122, after line 16, insert: 
appropriated to repay the National 

erican Revolution the taxes paid 
and 28, square 173, in the Dis- 
as per receipt for taxes id 

March 14, 1916; $127.98 as per receipt for taxes paid March 31, 1916: 
s be paid sald 


in all, $271.76; said sum to upon the presentation of 


receipts by the treasurer general of said society. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I make no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERN. I offer an amendment to which I think there will 
be no objection. 

The SECRETARY.. On page 27, line 19, after the words “ Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” to strike out “prior to July 1, 1886,” and 
insert “during the years 1914, 1915, or 1916,” and in line 22, 
after the words “ District of Columbia,” to strike out “ prior to 
510 1, 1904,” and insert during the years 1914, 1915. or 
1916.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I thank the Senator from Texas. I have 
an amendment which will take but a moment, I think. 

The United States Statutes, volume 30, page 666, reads as 
follows: 


Hereafter the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall not 
accept volunteer service for the government of the District of Columbia 
or employ personal services in excess of that authorized by law apt 
in cases of sudden emergency involving the loss of human life or the 
destruction of property. 

It has been found in some instances that that works a hard- 
ship, and the act approved March 4, 1915, changed this pro- 
vision: 

Sec. 2. That the board of education is authorized to accept, upon 
written recommendation of the superintendent of schools, free and vyol- 
untary services of the teachers of the gons 8 other educators, 

© 


lecturers, and socis] workers and public officers of the United States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Mr. President, the good people who are in charge of the play- 
grounds of the District of Columbia have had offers of volun- 
tary service from people who are greatly interested in that enter- 
prise; and they would very much like to have this provision— 
which is exactly similar to that which I have read—inserted 
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T win send the amend- 
I think 


after the numerals on line 14, page 45. 
ment to the desk, and ask to have the Secretary read it. 
there will be no objection to it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 45, line 14, after the numerals 
“ $18,000,” it is proposed to insert: 


Provided, That the board of education is hereby authorized to accept, 
upon written recommendation of the superintendent of schools, free 
and voluntary service in connection with the work of the department 
of playgrounds, and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this 
provision be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
umendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
a new paragraph, as follows: 


That any person who, within the District of Columbia, in any 
manner. for exhibition or display, shall after this act takes effect place 
or cause to be placed any word, figure, mark, picture, design, drawing, 
or any advertisement of any nature upon an ag, standard, colors, or 
ensign of the United States of America, or shall expose or cause to be 
exposed to public view within the District of Columbia any flag, stand- 
ard, colors, or ensign upon which, after this act takes effect, shall have 
been printed, panse or otherwise placed, or to which shall be at- 
tached, appended, affixed, or annexed any word, figure, mark, picture, 
design, or drawing, or any advertisement of any nature; or who, after 
this act takes effect, shall expose to public view, manufacture, sell, 
expose for sale, give away, or baye ion for sale or to give 
away, or for use for any purpose, any article or substance being an 
article of merchandise, or a receptacle of merchandise or article or 
thing for carrying or transporting merchandise, upon which after this 
net takes effect shall have bean printed, painted, attached, or otherwise 
placed a representation of any such flag, standard, colors, or ensign, fo 
advertise, call attention to, decorate, mark, or distinguish the article 
or substance on which so placed; or who, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall puvlicly mutilate, deface, defile, or defy, trample upon, or 
cast contempt, either by words or act, upon any such flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not 
mors than 30 days, or both, in the discretion of the court, and sball 
also forfeit a penalty of $50 for each such offense, to he recovered with 
costs in a civil action or suit in any court having jurisdiction: and 
such action or sult may be brought in the name of the United States 
of America or by and in the name of any citizen, and such penalty 
when collected by any citizen, less the reasonable cost and expense of 
‘action or suit and recovery, to be cortified by the United States at- 
torney of the District of Columbia, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States; and two or more penalties may be sued for and 
recovered the same action or suit. The words flag. standard, 
colors. or ensign,” as used in this section, shall include any flug, stand- 
ard, colors, ensign, or any picture or representation of either thereof, 
or of any part or parts of cither thereof, made of any substance or 
represented on any substance and of any size evidently purporting to 
be either of. said flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United States 
of America or a picture or a representation of either thereof, upon 
which shall be shown the colors, the stars, and the stripes in any 
number of cither thereof, or of any part or parts of either thereof, or 
by which the person seeing the same without deliberation may believe 
the same to represent the flag, colors, standard, or ensign of the United 
States of America. 

The possession after this act takes effect, within the District of Co- 
lumbia, by any person other than a public officer, as such, of any such 
flag. standard, colcrs, or ensign on which shall be anything made un- 
lawful at any time by this section, or of any article or substance or 
thing on which shall be anyth:ng made unlawful at any time by this 
section, shall be presumptive evidence that the same is in violation of 
this section and was made, done, or created after this act took effect, 
and that such flag, standard, colors, ensign, or article, substance, or 
thing did not exist when this act took effect. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I raise the point of order that that 
is general legislation, and should not go on this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems to have been an im- 
pression that when the Chair expressed an opinion the other 
day that the officials who serve the government here are simply 
agents of the Government, and that the District of Columbia is 
not a municipal corporation, that authorized any amendment 
to be made to this appropriation bill. 

The Chair did not say so, and does not believe so. Regard- 
less of what this government may be, there are laws that do 
govern the citizens resident in the District of Columbia. This 
is n general appropriation bill. To it the rule of the Senate 
does not permit general legislation to be introduced as an amend- 
ment, unless the House, in the judgment of the Chair, has first 
taken the initiative in the legislation, in which event the Senate, 
in the opinion of the Chair, may pursue that subject to its full 
length. 

This is an entirely new question. The Chair holds it is gen- 
eral legislation, and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, if the Senate agrees to the 
principle which could be inferred from the language employed 
by the Vice President in holding the amendment of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Works] in order, it will overrule the 
decision of the Chair as te this amendment. 

The Vice President, in concluding the opinion which he 
rendered on the admissibility of the amendment of the Senator 


from California—an amendment which radically changed the 
system of taxation in the District of Columbia—expressed the 
opinion that the District of Columbia was u mere agency of 
the Government, and that legislation affecting that agency was 
therefore special legislation and not general legislation in the 
sense of the rule which prohibits the attachment of general 
legislation to an appropriation bill. 

I have offered this amendment in order to ascertain whether 
the Senate is in sympathy with a principle of that kind. I 
believe it to be a wise principle. I believe that general legisla- 
tion ought to be attached to the District bill in order that 
matters pertaining to the District will haye serious considera- 
tion and careful attention at the hands of the Senate, As it is 
now, bills that are introduced independently of the appropria- 
tion bills get as a rule very little attention, 

I trust, therefore, that the Senate will overrule the Vice 
President, and establish here the principle that general legisla- 
tion is admissible on the District bill, and hold itself in sym- 
pathy with what the concluding language of the ruling the 
other day purported to hold. Therefore, I respectfully appeal 
from the decision of the Vice President, The District of Co- 
lumbia is not an independent municipality, but a mere arm or 
bureau of the Government, subject under the Constitution, the 
very law of its being, to the Government’s absolute control. 
The District appropriation bill is itself, therefore, special legisla- 
tion, and so are all measures relating to the District. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling of 
the Chair stand as the Judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I did not myself construe the 
ruling of the Chair on my amendment as some other Senators 
seem to have done. I think the ruling of the Chair in that 
case was perfectly correct. ‘The subject there was taxation 
and the appropriation of the money of the Government, or of the 
District, as the case might be. My amendment did not change 
in any material respect the law as it exists at the present time, 
as I contended, and I think myself that the ruling of the Chair 
was just on an entirely different ground than that stated by the 
Senator from Texas. I have felt so all along. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think the proposition 
presented by the Senator from Texas is entirely different from 
the case presented by the amendment of the Senator from 
California for this reason: There the subject matter touched 
by the Senator's amendment had already been legislated upon 
by the House of Representatives; and the amendment proposed 
by the Senate committee, as well as the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from California, related to the same subject 
matter, which was taxation in the District of Columbia. 

Mr, SHEPPARD, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, The Vice President stated that the matter 
had been dealt with in the House. He added that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was a special agency of the Government, and 
that legislation pertaining to that special agency was special, 
and not general, I will ask the Senator if in his opinion, in 
view of that language, it might not be reasonably inferred that 
the Vice President held that legislation pertaining to the Dis- 
trict was special and not general legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad the Senator puts it that way. 
The Vice President’s ruling about the Works amendment, in my 
judgment, was right; but it was right only because the House of 
Representatives having legislated on that subject, and the Senate 
committee having dealt with the same subject, the amendment of 
the Senator from California, dealing with the same subject, was 
in order. 8 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But the Vice President did not confine him- 
self to that reason. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I understand that, and I am coming to 
that part of the Senator's suggestion right now. I did not think 
at the time, nor do I think now, that all of the reasoning given 
by the Vice President was sound. Whether or not technically 
the District of Columbia constituted a municipality within the 
meaning of the law-book writers, I did not believe that for that 
reason we could go out and legislate on a general appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia with respect to matters in the 
District of Columbia. So that with that part of the Vice Presi- 
dent's reasoning I was never in accord. But when I thought 
about the question of prosecuting an appeal from the ruling it 
seemed to me like the prosecution of such an appeal was un- 
necessary, because while that much of the reasoning of the Vice 
President was, according to my opinion, unsound, undoubtedly 
the Vice President’s ruling was right on the second ground that 
he stated, namely, that the House having legislated on this 
question, and the amendinent of the Senator from California 
relating to that precise matter, it was in order. 
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I say, therefore, that I regarded it as unnecessary for the 
Senate to reverse the ruling of the Vice President. I did not 
see how it could do it, and I think it is no authority for the 
proposition now made by the Senator from Texas. It seems to 
me like the ruling of the Vice President is perfectly sound and 
follows the unbroken precedents of this body through many 


years. : 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, it seemed to me that the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from California went further 
than the proposition covered by the provision put in by the 
House. I felt that so far as the matter of taxation was con- 
cerned, and the matter of distributing the money, the House 
having opened the door, that could properly be covered by the 
part of the amendment of the Senator from California relating 
to it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? I just want to suggest to the Senator that while 
that is true, the House having opened the door, the Senator from 


California and the Senate committee could only pursue that | 


precise field, and were only proposing to do so. Although they 
may have gone a little further, and although the proposition may 
have been a little different, that does not affect the principle that 
we are merely pursuing the field that the House had entered. 

Mr. JONES. That was the point. I think we not only went 
— the field opened by the House, but we went into another 

ld. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, of course, understands how 
difficult it is to draw the line there. 

Mr. JONES. I do not think it is very difficult with respect to 
the amendment of the Senator from California. He may differ 
from me; but the Senator from California proposed to do away 
with the District of Columbia, and make it the City of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but the Senator’s amendment, after 
all, related to the subject of taxation in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, well, it related in part to the subject of 
taxation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the Senator is quite familiar with the 
precedent established the other day, that because there had been 
some legislation in the House about the personnel of the Navy, 
therefore it was ruled that the Senate could proceed to legislate 
with respect to the personnel of the Dental Corps, although the 
House had made no change in existing law on that particular 


subject. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator does not get the point I am trying 
to make. It is that a part of the amendment of the Senator 
from California was out of order because it referred to a subject 
that had not been dealt with by the House, and that, to my mind, 
was not connected with it, If that were true, then the whole 
amendment would be out of order and subject to a point of order. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 8 

Mr. WORKS. I took this view of it: I did not discuss the 
ruling at the time, because it was in my favor; but I took the 
view of it that the other provisions, abolishing the District and 
changing the name, were only incidental to the ultimate object 
of the amendment, which was the control of taxation and the 
proper making of appropriations. Now, that ultimate object 
had been dealt with by the House and had also been dealt with 
by the Senate committee; and for that reason I was pretty sure 
at the time that I would have to meet that question when the 
amendment was offered, and I felt pretty sure in my own mind 
that the amendment eould be sustained on that ground. 

Mr. JONES. But, Mr. President, my contention is that the 
provision changing the name of the District was entirely inde- 
pendent of the proposition relating to taxation. The proposition 
relating to taxation could be carried out without the other with- 
out any difficulty or any trouble at all. It was simply an 
additional field that the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia went into, which had not been gone into by the House. 
Under all the rules of parliamentary law, if an amendment is 
offered, part of it all right, part of it germane, part of it in 
order, but some of it out of order, the whole amendment goes 
out, and the part that is in order can be offered as a separate 
amendment. 

But, Mr. President, I would justify the ruling which the Vice 
President made the other day more upon the ground that this is 
not a general appropriation bill. I do not believe it comes 
within the designation ef a general appropriation bill under 
our rules. It simply appropriates for a particular agency of the 
Government, as the Vice President said. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Ff the Senator will yield just a moment, 
that is true about all general appropriation bills, is it not? 
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They all appropriate for some particular agency of the Govern- 
ment, do they not? . 
Mr. JONES. They are general, applying to all sections of 
the country, relating to some general subject. ; 
Mr. HARDWICK. Well, now, let us see. The Senator’s 
definition, then, applies to every, one of the great appropriation 


bills. Now, let us go one step further. The House of Repre- 
sentatives classifies the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
expressly as one of the general appropriation bills in its rules; 
does it not? 

Mr, JONES. I do not remember. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator will find that is a 
fact, under the House rules and precedents. 

Mr, JONES. That would not cut any figure in regard to the 
Senate rules. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not necessarily. It might be persuasive, 
however, if the systems are somewhat alike. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It would not be binding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. O’Gorman], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHNnson]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. > 

Mr. HARDING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], but I understood that if present he would vote on this 
matter as I would, so I therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I make the 
same transfer as before, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crank] to 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis], and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was ealled). I announce the 
same pair and transfer as heretofore and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement that I made heretofore, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. Making the same transfer as on the last roll 
call, I yote en., 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to inquire whether the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] has voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the aftirma- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loner] to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JAMES (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer the general pair I have with the junior Senator fron: Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WERSI to the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sarr] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. T have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carson] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM}; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fait) with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DrrrineHaat] with the Senn- 
tor from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER]. 

The result was announced—yens 49, nays 5, as follows: 


YEAS—49. 
Ashurst Gallinger Hughes Kern 
Bankhead ao Husting La Follette 
Cħamberlain Hardwick James ane 
Culberson Hollis Johnson, S. Dak. Lee, Md. 
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Lippitt Poindexter Smith, Ga. Tillman 
McLean Ransdell Smith, Md. Townsend 
Martin, Va. Reel. Smoot Walsh 
Martine, N. J. Robinson Sterling Warren 

vewlands Saulsbury Stone Williams 
Norris Shafroth Swanson Works 
Overman Shields Taggart 
Penrose Simmons Thomas 
Pittman Smith, Ariz. . Thompson 

NAYS—5. 
Commins Jones Kenyon Sheppard 
Curtis 
NOT VOTING—41, 

Beckham Colt Lewis Sherman 
Borah Dillingham Lod Smith, Mich, 
Brady Dupont McCumber Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Fall Myers Sutherland 
Broussard Fletcher Nelson Underwood 
Bryan Gott O'Gorman Vardaman 
Catron Gore Oliver Wadsworth 
Chilton Gronna Owen Weeks 
be Hitchcock Page 
Clark, Wyo, Johnson, Me. Phelan 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn. Pomerene 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 96, after line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Roentgenologist, 8600. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I send to the desk a letter on this subject, 
addressed to the chairman of the committee, which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
done. 

The letter is as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Without objection, that may be 


> WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1916. 
The Hon. Joux WALTER SMITH, 
The Capitol, City. 

Dear Sm: Permit me to call attention to Union Calendar No. 223, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, II. R. 15774, Report No. 271, a 
bill makin: appro riations to proyide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purpose 

Page 76, line 25, for the purchase of X-ray machine and accessories, 
$2.000, for tuberculosis hopia 1 

I believe the original estimate was $2,750, based on estimates made 
the roentgenologist, to the superintendent of the hospital. This 

enough to purchase the absolute necessities 
ote as follows a few of the actual necessities 


by me, 
in my opinion was barel 
of such a laboratory. 


itemized : 

Interrupterless transformer with switches, ete $1, 200 

Combined fluoroscopic, radiographic, stereoscopic table and 400 
I o V E E O E E E EA S A S E ESEN 

Coolidge tubes with necessorles—— 22 375 


2, 775 
This makes no proriticn even for treatment stand at $250, stereo- 
scopic. box at $125, or any dark-room fixtures, lead-lined partitions, 
ete., all of which is additional expense. 

To-day a Roentgen ray laboratory is an absolute necessity as an ald 
in the establishment or confirmation of a diagnosis of a tuberculous 
process. The result of such an examination aon esas determines the 
subsequent treatment, and later on it again aids in determining the 
extent of the improvement or otherwise and the subsequent procedure, 
The present superintendent has done good work in pneumothorax 
operations with such aid as the roentgenologist was able to give, but 
lack of efficient Roentgen ray equipment has compelled him to restrict 
his efforts in this direction. 

The Roentgen ray is used also in the treatment of varlous forms of 
tuberculosis with good results, both in glandular tuberculosis and in 
certain stages of pulmonary tuberculosis. This is called deep Roentgen 
ray therapy. In certain stages of tuberculous glands the X ray is 
more efficlent than surgery, and in my own practice I have achieved 
the most brilliant results with the use of X rays after repeated sur- 

cal interventions failed to prevent recurrences. Dr. Gibson, of 

‘colorado, has done more work in this line than anyone else in this 
country, and his results were exceedingly grati g. One should re- 
member, therefore, than an X-ray equipment is intended not only for 
diagnostic but also for treatment wor A good efficient apparatus 
must do fluoroscopic, radiographic, and treatment work weH and 
economically. Cheap apparatus is entirely too expensive in the end. 
Private roentgenologists with limited means install only the very best 
materials, but hospitals and similar institutions not guided in their 

urchases by medical men trained in roentgenolo, usually buy the 

east expensive outfits and are notorious for never having a thoroughly 
efficient equipment. ‘This largely explains so many therapeutic failures. 

I sincerely trust that the committee will provide, if possible, sufii- 
cient funds for the purchase of an adequate equipment that will stand 
the test for i. to come; $2,000 will not do so. 

On June 22, 1914, I was appointed roentgenologist at the Tuber- 

eulosis Hospital, to serve without compensation, from the District of 
Columbia. For two years I have tried to X-ray the patients desig- 
nated by the superintendent, using the outfit we have. In order to do 
this work I have been compelled to carry personal equipment from my 
office to the hospital and back again. did t as a matter of 
ersonal friendship to the superintendent and the scientific interest 
nvolved, The superintendent is fully awake to the needs of the 
Roentgen laboratory, but is helpless under present conditions. The out- 
fit at ite enh is entirely Inadequate and not at all fit for treat- 
ment work. 
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I note that the bill makes no provision for compensation of the 
roentgenologist. The latter does not expect ever to receive anything 
like what his services are worth, but with his usual modesty suggests 
that at least $50 per month be set aside for his gasoline’ bills and 
wear and tear on his general nervous system, let alone the actual 
danger to which a_roentgenologist is constantly exposed as the result 
of the injurious effects of X-rays on the operator. Should the com- 
mittee hold that the granting of such an honorarium could be achieved 
cor by the resignation of the present roentgenologist, such resignation 
will be placed in the hands of the commissioners by special messenger 
as soon as possible. 

A vast amount of X-ray work needs to be done at the hospital, I 
feel confident that much good will accrue to patients that would other- 
wise succumb to the ravages of the disease. I am fullf aware that 
the committee has very little time for the investigation of such a 
small item as this, but I should be glad at any time to meet the 
committee if this is desired. 

Very truly, yours, CHARLES A. Prexper. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee for just a moment On page 30, under 
the heading “ Construction of suburban roads,” there is a pro- 
vision put in by the House, as follows 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. What line, please? 

Mr. JONES. Lines 1 and 2. 

Northeast. Rhode Island Avenue, South Dakota Avenue to District 
line, grade and improve, $17,000, 

A party who claims to know the situation there told me that 
for about 400 feet of this road that it is intended to improve 
a certain party owns along the right of way that is to be im- 
proved 9 feet on each side of the proposed street; that he has 
sold the lots on each side of the street and holds those strips 
on each side, and that the rest of the right of way has been 
donated to the Government. I do not know whether or not 
that is true, but if it is true then we ought not to appropriate 
this money to be expended there until the right of way is ac- 
quired, either by donation or in some other way. I make the 
suggestion in order that the matter may be investigated, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I am unable to give the Senator 
from Washington the information that he desires, but I will 
state that the subject will be investigated in conference. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I was going to suggest. I think it 
would be well to strike this item out and then the committee 
can investigate the matter in conference. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If it is stricken out, it can not be 
considered in conference, 

Mr. JONES. It can not be considered if it is not stricken out, 
because it is a provision of the House text. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is true. 
that fact. 

Mr. JONES. So, Mr. President, I move to strike out lines 1 
and 2 on page 30, for the reason that I have stated. I do not 
know whether or not the facts are as I have stated them. 

Mr. GALLINGER, 1 will ask the Senator from Washington 
if he is acquainted with the width of that avenue, exclusive of 
those two strips? 

Mr. JONES. No; I am not. The information came to me 
recently; but those two strips are a part of the road which 
is to be improved. This being a suburban road, I do not 
imagine it is very wide. I thought that the facts might be 
looked into by the committee of conference, though I repeat 
I do not know whether or not the information I have is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER, There is no objection to striking out the 
proyision. 0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Warsu in the chair). The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the top of page 30 it is proposed to strike 
out lines 1 and 2, as follows: 


Northeast. Rhode Island Avenue, South Dakota Avenue to District 
line, grade and improve, $17,000. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, at the instance of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Brapy] I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota on behalf of the Senator from 
Idaho will be stated. 
$ The Secretary. After line 5, on page 112, it is proposed to 
nsert : 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to acquire the land requisite for the preservation 
of the Klingle Ford Valley, in the District of Columbia, and the neces. . 
sary approaches, including such land as may be needed for the exten- 


I had overlooked 


Without objection, the amend- 


sion of Jewett Street west of Connecticut Avenue in accordance with 
the plan attached to report on Klingle Ford Valley dated Jul 154.5 ede 
„349 is 


That for the Wael ype of acquiring said lands the sum of 
hereby appropriated, or so much thereof as may be necessary : Provided 
That one-half of said sum, or so much thereof as may be expended, shall 
be reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbla: And provided further, That if said com- 
missioners shall be unable to purchase said land at a price not exceeding 
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the sum of $164,349, or at such price less than said sum of $164,349 as 
they may deem reasonable, then they shall proceed to acquire said land 
in the manner prescribed for providing a site for an addition to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in so much of the act approved July 1, 1598, as 
set forth on pages 648 and 649 of volume 30 of the Statutes at Large of 
the United States, and for the purposes of said tin inna the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia shall have and exercise all powers 
conferred upon the Public Printer in said act: And provided further, 
That the public park and parkways authorized and established by this 
act shall become a part of the park system of the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the act of July 1, 1898. 

That for the purpose of laying out, grading, and improving the exten- 
sion of Jewett Street west of Connecticut Avenue in accordance with 
the plans hereinbefore referred to the sum of $16,000, or so much thereof 
as roe be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of the Treasury of the 
United States, one-half to be reimbursed to it out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That the appropriation made by this 
section shall be available ooy in the event that the owner or owners of 
the land embraced within the lines of the said proposed extension of 
Jewett Street shall dedicate said land for the purpose of the extension of 
said street without cost to the United States or the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the committee 
makes no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. The bill is still before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask to recur to page 25, 
line 19; and I move that the vote whereby the amendment 
there was agreed to be reconsidered, for the purpose of making 
a clerical correction. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on reconsidering the yote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, in line 19, before the word “third,” 
I move to strike out the article the“ and insert the arti- 
cle “ a” 8 P. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 25, iine 19, before the word “ third” 
it is proposed to strike out the article “ the” and to insert the 
article “a,” so as to read: 

For the erection of a third steel shelter at the Farmers’ Produce 
Market, $15,000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did I understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] was adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have some explanation of that 
amendment, and I ask unanimous consent for the reconsider- 
ation of the vote by which the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota was agreed to. 7 

Mr. STERLING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator from Utah 
object to the amendment because of the amount of the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I want to know something about the 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I want a chance to vote on that amendment, 
and to vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the Chair make any announce- 
ment concerning the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] to the reconsideration 
of the vote by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to make a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I want to give notice now that I shall 
reserve the amendment and ask for a separate vote upon it 
when the bill gets into the Senate. That will accomplish my 
object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to give notice that I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the amendment on page 46, 
line 9, and on the amendment on page 119, from line 16 to line 22, 
both inclusive. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
give notice that I reserve the right to ask for a separate vote 
in. the Senate on the amendment on page 28, from line 18 to 
line 20, both inclusive, providing for the repaving of Fourteenth 
Street between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the Sen- 
ate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. Ik 
thers be no further amendment. the bill will be reported to tlie 
Senate. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I bave an amendment which 
I desire to offer und which I send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 25, at the end of line 13, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

And provided further, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby directed to appoint a board of engineer officers, of which the 
local district engineer officer in —ꝗ — 9 70 of river work at Washington and 
the officer in charge of public buildings and ground shall be members, 
and of which the latter shall be executive and disbursing officer. to 
collaborate with the Commission of Fine Arts in preparing and reporting 
a plan for the artistic and utilitarian development of the commercial 
water front of Washington, on which the sald market buildings are to 
be constructed: that the board be authorized to employ such engineers, 
experts, and other assistants as they deem necessary, and also to receive 
the advice and cooperation, without compensation, of such engineers 
and architects as may be selected by the American societies of engineers 
and architects; that $5,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary, is 
. out of any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the expenses of the board. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I raise the point of 
order on this amendment that it is general legislation, and that 
the appropriation therein proposed has not been estimated for. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I wish to say with refer- 

ence to the point of order that the District appropriation bill 
provides $60,000 for finishing the construction of market 
buildings on the site of the present municipal fish wharf and 
market on the commercial water front of Washington, lying be- 
2 the Bureau of Printing and Engraving and the War Col- 
ege. 
- It is absolutely necessary, in order to properly locate the 
buildings to be constructed on that water front, that there 
should be a plan for the water front itself, which will include 
the piers and the wharves and the various machinery and de- 
vices in aid of transportation—transshipment from ship to car 
and from car to ship—and which shall embrace the propet con- 
veniences for warehouses, storehouses, refrigerating houses, and 
so forth, that may be located upon that water front. It is just 
as essential to have a plan for the water front itself as it is 
to have a plan for the foundation of the building that is to be 
constructed; and there can be no proper adjustment of the 
building on that water front until the water front is planned. 

I wish to say in this connection that this piece of water front 
is about the only piece that has not been placed under.the juris- : 
diction of the Engineering Department. The Corps of Engineers 
of the Army have had jurisdiction over the entire Anacostia 
River upon both sides. ‘That corps is now engaged in the most 
elaborate development of those water fronts, embracing park 
development and other improvements. They bave also jurisdic- 
tion over the space from Georgetown down to the end of the 
island park and over that side of the island park whieh fronts 
the commercial water front to which I allude. It has only re 
cently, howevér, been decided that that water front belongs 
to the Government instead of to private owners—a matter 
which was in doubt for many years. So that water front has 
not been planned as intelligently and scientifically as has the 
rest of the water front of Washington; in fact, it has not been 
planned at all, but it lies there a water front of neglected and 
rotting wharves and piers, and is a disgrace to the city. 

Now, the District government and the United States are 
about to erect upon that water front two very important 
buildings—one the power plant and the other the fish market. 
Both of them are utilitarian buildings; and it is of the highest 
importance that the Engineer Corps of the Army should be 
authorized, with the aid of the Commission of Fine Arts, to plan 
a water front before these buildings are constructed. è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Nevada 
will pardon the Chair, the merits of the amendment are not be- 
fore the Senate at this time. A point of order has been made 
against the amendment, and the Chair would be glad to hear 
the Senator from Nevada address himself to the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yleld to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. I merely wish to state to the Senator from 
Nevada and to the Chair that, in my judgment, as I heard the 
amendment read, it is not general legislation at all, but is simply 
a special provision directing certain persons to do one certain 
thing—to investigate and make a report. It is not general legis- 
lation in any sense of the term. Therefore, I think it is not 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true, Mr. President, and I only 
went into the general merits of the proposition to show its 
importance and its connection with this particular building. If 


this building is going to be erected there must be proper founda- 


tions for it. 


Mr. SMITH of Marylanc. Mr. President, while I do not care. 


to debate the point of order, the amendment certainly changes 
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existing Jaw and makes an appropriation that has not been 
estimated for. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I claim that it does not change existing 
law in that it simply extends the operation of legislation con- 
tained in this bill with reference to a particular building so as to 
inelude the surroundings of that building, in order that it may 
be properly placed with reference to a scientific development of 
the water front. 72 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would be very glad 
to hear from the Senator from Nevada on the other point 
made by the Senator from Maryland, namely, that no estimate 
for this appropriation has been made. . 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not understand that any estimate is 
required for increasing an appropriation that is provided for 
in the bill, and the amendment is practically an increase of the 
appropriation of $60,000 for a particular building. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, Which has not been estimated for. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The building has been estimated for, and 
the amendment provides for necessary and essential work in 
connection with that building, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not see how the Senator can sustain 
that contention. We have appropriated for the rebuilding of 
the wharves at the fish market, and we have now appropriated 
for the building of a fish market. Those are two accom- 
plished facts. While I would be very glad to have made the 
improvement contemplated by the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada, and I think it is desirable that it should be made 
at some time, yet if there is any way to attach the Senator’s 
amendment to the provisions of this bill in a legislative way, 
I fail to discover it. I think the point of order made by the 
chairman of the committee that the amendment proposes an 
appropriation not estimated for or reported from a standing 
committee is absolutely controlling. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator the amount of the appropriation carried by his amendment? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. KENYON. Why does not the Senator raise it to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and then it would go through probably 
without objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair finds no way of 
escaping the conclusion suggested by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and accordingly sustains the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is, that it has not been estimated for. 
Then, Mr. President, I will offer the amendment without an 
appropriation and as a limitation upon the $60,000 appropriated 
by this bill for the market building. I will shape the amendment 
in that way in order to meet the requirement. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I will raise the point 
of order on the amendment that it is general legislation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have not offered the modified amend- 
ment as yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
understood the Senator to offer it eliminating the appropriation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am preparing it now. I offer now the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 25, at the end of line 13, it is pro- 
posed to insert the amendment modified to read as follows: 

And provided further, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby directed to appoint a board of engineer officers, of which the 
local district engineer officer in charge of river work at Washington and 
the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds shall be members, 
and of which the latter shall be executive and disbursing officer, to col- 
laborate with the Commission of Fine Arts in preparing and reporting 
a plan for the artistic and utilitarian development of the commercial 
water front of Washington, on which the said market buildings are to 
be constructed ; that the board be authorized to employ such engineers. 
experts, and other assistants as they deem necessary; that so much o 
the $60,000 above provided for the construction of such market build- 
ing as is necessary, not exceeding $5,000, is appropriated to defray the 
expenses of the board. 


Mr, SMITH of Maryland. I raise the point of order that the 
amendment proposes general legislation, It is more glaringly 
obnoxious to the rule now than before, if possible, for it pro- 
poses to devote to a different use money that has already been 
appropriated for a particular pu i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the preparation of a plan for the improvement of ground 
upon which a building is to be erected is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the erection of the building itself that the amend- 
ment is a proper one. The Chair accordingly overrules the 
point of order. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Chair decides 
that let me call his attention to the fact that this provision, 
commencing on line 1, page 25, is: 

For comp! 

8 — Pre 5 of market buildings on the site of 

And so forth. In other words, Mr. President, we have made 
appropriations for those buildings, and now to complete them 
we make an appropriation of $60,000. Can it be that a portion 
of that appropriation can be diverted to some other purpose 
when we are simply carrying out the law that is now on the 
statute books requiring the appropriation of a certain amount 
of money, to wit, $60,000, to complete the work? It strikes me 
as being extraordinary that we can do that under our rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Chair were able to take 
the view of the question as stated by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, he would be obliged to concur with him. The 
Chair does not take the view, however, that the amendment 
seeks to divert a portion of the appropriation to an entirely 
separate and distinct purpose. The Chair has in mind the 
fact that the appropriation in the bill ts for the completion of 
the building, but the Chair can very readily understand that 
an appropriation can be made for the construction of a building 
and a further appropriation made for the completion of the 
building, including the beautification and genera! improvement 
of the grounds on which the building is situated; indeed the 
Chair has in mind the construction of a house by himself. 
After the house was constructed the improvement and beautifi- 
cation of the grounds about it were items of no little expense. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Bui the answer to the position the Chair 
takes is that we have already made an appropriation for the 
construction of the wharves; plans were made, and, I think, 
the work has commenced ; so that the beautification of the water 
front has nothing to do with the particular part of the water 
front on which the market building is to be erected. An appro- 
priation has been made for the wharves, and we have made an 
appropriation for the buildings. The item of $60,000 is what 
remains of that appropriation, and it is provided that it shall 
complete the construction of the buildings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New Hampshire to the fact that this 
is a plan for the beautification of a large tract of land, including 
the tract upon which these buildings are in process of erection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But we have made appropriations to do 
the work where the buildings are located. The plan proposed by 
the amendment will have nothing to do with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I heard the amendment read 
it did not state to whom the commission shall report—whether 
to Congress or to the President. I desire to suggest an amend- 
ment after the word “report,” so that it will read “report to 
Congress.” 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The resolution reads: 

To collaborate with the Commission of Fine Arts in preparing and 
reporting a plan for the artistic and utilitarian development of the 
commercial water front of Washington. 

Mr. JONES. To whom will they report? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should presume to Congress, and I will 
put in those words. 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that the Senator modify he amend- 
ment in that way. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask to perfect the amendment by insert- 
ing the words “to Congress” in line 8, after the word re- 
porting.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so 
modified. The question now is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have not been able to get a 
definite understanding of the amendment as the Senator has 
modified it. I was very much impressed with the amendment 
before modified, but I think the amendment has not been fully 
stated since. I should like to have it read again or to have 
the Senator from Nevada explain just what is sought to be 
accomplished by the amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will explain it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
excuse me a moment, this bill, I think, can be passed in a very 
few minutes. It is now nearly 6.30 o'clock, at which time, 
under the order heretofore made, the Senate must adjourn or 
take a recess. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that we 
extend the time this evening in order that this bill may -be 


passed. 
Mr. GRONNA. I object. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. My amendment comes in immediately 
after the appropriation of $60,000 for the completion of the 
market building on the municipal fish wharf. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The amendment comes on page 25, after 
line 13, and reads: 

And provided further, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby directed to appoint a board of enginecr officers, of which the 

1 district engineer officer in charge of river work at Washington 
and the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds shall be 
members 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a necessary motion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. : 

Mr. KERN. It is now 6.30 o'clock, and under the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore made we must either take a recess 
or adjourn. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield to the Senator. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
August 2, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 2, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tucsday, August 1, 1916). 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C. 

ryan Jones Page Smoot 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose Sterling 

app Kern ttman Stone 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
Culber: Lane ggart 
Curtis Robinson Thompson 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna Myers Sherman Wadsworth 
Hardwick Nelson Simmons Walsh 
Husting Newlands Smith, Ga. Williams 
Johnson, Me, Norris Smith, Md. 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Haxrprne] is absent to-day on important 
business. He is paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop]. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise to announce the absence 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHrox ]. He is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

I wish also to announce the absence on account of illness of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. He is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. I will allow this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland rose. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Maryland will allow me, I desire to present a little matter 
that has come under my observation, and is, I think, particu- 
larly fitting at this time, in view of the fact that the presi- 
dential nominee of the Republican Party has just been notified 
of his nomination. I clipped this from yesterday’s Washington 
Star. First I will read the telegram from the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SurneERLAND]. The Senator from Utah forwards this 
telegram from Salt Lake City—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what is the regular order? 


Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I asked unanimous consent. 
This will take but a second. 1 only want to read this into the 
Recorp. I feel that it is fitting and proper at this time. I will 
take no time. The telegram from Senator Scruenranp to Mr. 
Hughes says: 

Xou will no doubt recall our conversation a few days ago, when I 
ur Toa to make public your views with regard to the equal-suffrage 
Federal amendment. I feel quite sure there is nothing in the Repub- 
lican platform which in any manner would conflict with such a de = 
tion. That platform commits the party to the principle of woman 


suffrage and recognizes the right of each State to determine the question 
for itself. 


It is silent upon the subject of constitutional amendment, and there- 

fore leaves everybody of the party free to determine for himself this 
uestion. The submission of the amendment is desired by many mil- 
ons of voters, and I think the day is coming when Congress should 

8 ze this widespread desire by adopting the “resolution of sub- 
mission,” and thus enabling the States to pass upon the question, which, 
wee the preliminary action of Congress, they will be prevented from 
0 8 2 

That constitutes the telegram of Senator SUTHERLAND to Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes responds and states his position: 

Your telegram has been received. In my answer to the notification I 
did not refer to the proposed Federal amendment relating to woman 
suffrage, as this was not mentioned in the platform. I have no objec- 
tion, however, to stating my personal views. As I said in my speech, I 
think it to be most desirable that the question of woman suffrage should 
be settled promptly, The question is of such a nature that it should 
be settled for the entire country. 

My view is that the proposed amendment should be submitted and - 
ratified and the subject removed from political discussion. 

This will be delightful information to the thousands who voted 
in the nonsuffrage States. Mr. Hughes proposes to adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment whereby this may be settled. The people 
in the State of New Jersey voted by a majority of about 60,000 
in opposition to it. The State of Pennsylvania voted very largely 
as well in opposition to this project, and the State of New York, 
as well as very many other States. I suppose, inasmuch as the 
Republican presidential candidate takes this view of this propo- 
sition, we may next reasonably anticipate, in harmony with the 
same thought, a prohibition amendment in like terms and in like 
phrase. I ask that this may be published in the RECORD, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, since the Senator from 
New Jersey has defeated Mr. Hughes, I think we ought to go 
on with the regular business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know whether I have 
defeated him or not, but the voice of the people will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Possibly so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is getting to be a 
perfect farce in dragging politics into the Senate during the 
morning hour with the view of getting one’s ideas in the RECORD. 
Of course, I can not agree with the Senator from New Jersey 
on the suffrage question. If I were going to say anything upon 
the question, I would commend the wisdom and the forethought 
of Mr. Hughes for the position he has taken. I desist from 
offering any newspaper editorials for the Recorp. I think the 
practice should stop, and it ought to have ceased long ago. Do 
I understand the Senator to ask that additional matter be 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I do not care. 
marks will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. As far as anything that was not 
read is concerned, I object, as I gave notice I would object to all 
newspaper articles going into the Record in the future. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that possibly in the same afternoon's 
paper, if not in another, it was stated that the President of the 
United States would follow in the same lines very soon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I ask for the regu- 
lar order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS]. It will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 25, at the end of line 18, insert: 

And TAA further, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is 
hereby directed to appoint a board of engineer officers, of which the local 
district enzineer officer in charge of river work at Washington and the 
officer in charge of public buildings and grounds shall be members, 
and of which the latter shall be executive and disbursing officer, to 
collaborate with the Commission of Fine Arts in preparing and report- 
ing to Congress a plan for the artistic and utilitarian development of 
the commercial water front of Washington, on which the sald market 
buildings are to be constructed ; that the board be authorized to employ 
such engineers, experts, and other assistants as they deem necessary; 
that so much of the $60,000 above provided for the construction of such 
market buildings as is necessary, not exceeding $5,000, is appropriated 
to defray the expenses of the bourd. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
regarding this amendment as changéd. It provides that out of 


My re- 


this appropriation of $60,000, the last installment, I believe, for 
the construction of the fish market, a sum not exceeding $5,000 
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shall be devoted to the formation of plans for the water front 
upon which the fish market is located. I wish simply to repeat 
what I have said heretofore, because I imagine there are some 
in the Senate who were not here when I explained this amend- 
ment. 

There stands upon the wall a plan of parkway development, 
consisting of what is known as the Island Park, extending from 
the Southern Railway line down to a point opposite the War 
College. On the other side of this park, between the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and the War College, a little over a 
mile, there is a water-front stretch which bas been absolutely 
neglected and with reference to which no definite plans have 
been made, the title of the water front having been in doubt 
and having been only recently declared in favor of the United 
States Government. 

The Engineer Corps of the Army, with the aid of the Com- 
mission of Arts, acting under authority hitherto granted by 
Congress, has made practically the plans for the entire water 
front of Washington except for this short space. The result 
is that we have a very attractive plan for the development of 
the water front on both sides of the Anacostia River and for 
the development on both sides of the Potomac River of the en- 
tire island park, and the water front itself, so far as the War 
College is concerned, is the only part which has been neglected 
thus far. 

The Government is authorizing very expensive buildings to be 
put up on this water front. It has already authorized the power 
plant, which will cost several hundred thousand dollars, and the 
fish market, which will cost probably a couple hundred thousand 
dollars, and doubtless other buildings for a useful purpose will 
be put upon that water front. The question is as to whether 
it shall be made of an attractive design, and whether the entire 
water front shall be planned in harmony with the general pur- 
pose, or whether there shall be an accidental and sporadic de- 
velopment upon that water front which will be hereafter re- 
gretted. 

This particular water front is practically the framing of the 
entire Mall and island park plan of parks, and it is of the 
highest importance that it should not only be constructed in 
such a way as to advance every utilitarian purpose, but that it 
shall be pleasing to the eye. 

I haye caused photographs of the various water fronts of 
Europe to be placed upon the wall, all of which show the 
highest development that water-front planning has reached in 
other countries. America, energetic and enterprising in so 
many directions, has thus far neglected this form of develop- 
ment, and we have nowhere in the United States, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, water-front development upon the lines 
of art as well as utility. The fact is that water fronts have 
hardly been designed with reference to utility, but their de- 
velopment has been permitted in an accidental way. 

I am aware that many looking at that water front to-day with 
its rotten and neglected wharves and unattractive appearance 
might feel that the place is hopeless, but a similar comment 
I imagine could have been made years ago regarding the banks 
of the Seine in Paris and regarding the banks of the Thames 
in London, where the most beautiful and artistic and utilitarian 
developments have been made, and the banks of the Rhine, and 
the Danube, and the Volga. I have no doubt that in the process 
of evolution in the. first instance those water fronts were per- 
mitted to lie in neglect in a condition unplanned either by the 
engineer or by the artist. But it seems to me it is time for 
America to take a position with reference to this matter, and 
as Washington is to be the model city of the United States to 
which those planning the civic development of cities and towns 
will look for guidance, it seems to me of the highest importance 
that we should take hold of this matter now. For that reason 
I have urged this amendment upon this bill, simply because time 
is flying, the opportunity may be lost, and these two buildings 
may go up in the near future without reference to a plan which 
will be hereafter designed. 

I wish to say in this connection that the greatest interest is 
now being manifested in city planning throughout the United 
States. In San Francisco, where they neglected the water front 
for many years—neglected it both from the engineering and 
the artistic standpoint—they have had a stimulus to action by 
reason of the magnificent plan that has been developed by the 
artists and engineers at the recent exposition, where they 
turned an ugly water front, that was an eyesore to all who saw 
it, into one of the most beautiful creations that the world has 

witnessed. That has so impressed the people of that city that 
they are now moving to take hold of the old water front, at 
great cost and expense, with a view to remodeling it. 

There are 67 cities in the United States which have engaged 
the services of so-called city-planning engineers. That is be- 


coming now a distinct profession in the United States. I re- 
cently witnessed at the city of Philadelphia an exposition at a 
convention there of the city-planning organization of the United 
States—a most wonderful exposition—taking up almost half 
the space in the large city hall with plans that were being 
designed for the various cities of the United States. Included 
in those plans the water fronts were being looked after with 
assiduous attention, 

I trust this amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I hope this amend- 
ment will not be accepted. The Senator from Nevada speaks 
of the sporadic and accidental happenings in regard to the 
erection of these two plans which have been arranged for by 
the Government. There is already a sufficient commission and 
there are already sufficient officials who have looked after these 
matters. The fact is that the buildings have already been ar- 
ranged for and the plans have already been made. 

There is an appropriation of $60,000 for this fish market. 
The amendment of the Senator from Nevada proposes to take 
away $5,000 of that appropriation, and to appropriate it in 
order that the authorities who now have the matter in charge 
may collaborate with the Fine Arts Commission. We think 
that there are a sufficient number looking after this matter 
now—men who are entirely competent and efficient to do what 
is needed in regard to it without the collaboration of the Fine 
Arts Commission. 

Besides that, as I have stated, the buildings have already 
been planned; the amount of money for their construction has 
been appropriated ; and the Senator from Nevada now proposes 
to upset the whole matter by bringing in a proposition for col- 
laboration with the Fine Arts Commission. There is no neces- 
sity for it. There is nothing that will be done under the pres- 
ent plan that will not be done with a view to beautifying the 
aty and looking after the interests generally of the two build- 

gs. 

We think the amendment is entirely out of order. In fact, I 
believe that the point of order should have been sustained 
against it. As I have said, the amendment proposes to take 
money that was appropriated for another purpose and devote 
it to the purpose to which the Senator from Nevada is now ask- 
ing the Senate to devote it. I hope the amendment will not be 
accepted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a 
word in reply to the Senator from Maryland. I know that the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, who has 
charge of our entire water-front development, regards it as of 
the highest importance that this expert plan should be made 
now. I also know that the Fine Arts Commission thinks that 
it is exceedingly desirable. I wish, further, to state that the 
Committee on the Library, which has jurisdiction over ques- 
tions of art, has recently reported a bill providing a design for 
this particular water front, but we all know that in the present 
situation of the public business it is utterly impossible to bring 
such a bill up for action with any hope of success. So we have 
the authority not only of the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and the authority of the Fine Arts Commission as to the ne- 
cessity of this work, but we also have the authority of the com- 
mittee of the Senate having jurisdiction over the subject, which 
has favorably reported a bill on the matter. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am quite in sympathy with 
the object which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps] 
has in view. If the services of such a commission as he calls 
for in his amendment are necessary to accomplish that object, 
I am very strongly in favor of his amendment, but the Senator 
in charge of the bill [Mr. Sstrru of Maryland] says that this 
matter has already been provided for. Should that be true, 
of course it is unnecessary and unwise to be spending the public 
money to do the same thing by two different commissions. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. All I imagine that the Senator from 
Maryland would claim is that the plans for these two particu- 
lar buildings have been made, but not the plans for the water 
front itself upon which the buildings are to rest. 

Mr. WORKS. If that be so, I think the provision already 
made is entirely inadequate and insufficient. The water front 
of the city of Washington is not pleasing to look at at the pres- 
ent time; that is certain. It seems to me that it is one of the 
things that ought to have the care and attention of Congress; 
and in order to bring about such a condition as ought to pre- 
vail on the water front, it will have to be done systematically 
and under some proper guidance and control. If the commis- 
sion already appointed or the officials who have charge of it 
are not authorized to do that without the direction suggested 
by the Senator from Nevada, then I think his amendment ought 
to be adopted. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT.. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps]. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair cam not settle a vote of that 
kind. 

Mr. NEWLINDS. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had not intended to say 
an additional word on this subject, but I feel impelled, in view 
of the persistency of the Senator from Nevada, te do so. 

We have a condition, Mr. President, on the water front of 
Washington that needs correction. The so-called fish building 
is n wretched, ramshackle institution. Anyone who goes there 
to purchase fish or other products that come by water wonders 
whether or not he ought to make the purchase in view ef the 
insanitary surroundings. The committee feeling that that con- 
dition. ought to. be remedied, am appropriation was secured to 
rebuild the wharf, and that work is now going om An addi- 
tional appropriation: was made te construct a modern fish 
market, such as is found in Boston and in other cities: of the 
country. Sixty thousand dollars of that appropriation are yet 
to be used. This bill provides for an appropriation of $60,000, 
which will complete the work. 

The river bank, so far as this particular building is concerned, 
will be improved after modern fashion, the wharves will be 
modern wharves, and the building will be a beautiful structure. 

Now, the Senator from Nevada proposes to take 85,000 out 
of that appropriation, the full amount of which is requisite 
to complete the fish market, and to divert it to another purpose, 
which wil, in the very nature of things, halt the work of com- 
pleting the fish market; in other words, an additional appro- 
priation will have te be made at some time for that purpose. 

It does seem to me that the Senator ought not to press his 
amendment. I am in sympathy with his view of beautifying the 
river front; but the construction of the fish market and the con- 
struction of modern wharves will not affect the object he has 
in view; and because of that fact, Mr. President, I do hope 
that the amendment will not be agreed to, but that the Senator 
from Nevada will find a way to present the subject so as to 
get a direct appropriation rather than to take it from this 
fund, which is needed and which has been appropriated for a 
specific p 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not well enough informed to know 
whether the provision mentioned by the chairman of the com- 
mittee is sufficient to meet the conditions that are intended to 
be covered by this amendment. Will the Senator from New 
Hampshire be good enough to explain that situation? I infer 
from what the Senator has said that the appropriation of 
$60,000 does not provide generally fer a plan for the improve- 
ment of the water front, but is, confined to certain buildings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is. 

Mr. WORKS. That being so, it seems te me that it is not 
mecting the object the Senator from Nevada has in view. 

Mr. 3 The bill reads: 

Meyn comple A hon paaria a eee re on the site of 
m N 
— 8 . which shall be Br danis for he Sane 
of such retail business as may. obtain at that 
the wholesale receiving and distributing point. for marine and other 
pa rolucts to be retailed elsewhere in the District, within the authorized 
mit of cost, $60,000, 

They have already expended a very considerable amount on 
the wharves and for plans and specifications for the building, 

Mr. WORKS. F am not at all objecting to that appropria- 
tion, but I was trying to find out whether provision has been | 
made that shall meet the necessities sought to be met by the 
Senator from Nevada. 


Mr. GALLINGER. It meets them so far as this stretch is | 


concerned, becuuse we are building a modern wharf and putting | 


modern buildings on that wharf. I do not see how the Art Com- | 


mission or any other commission is going to improve upon the 
present project, but if we adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada it will halt this work, and I do not think it is 
desirable to halt the: work of supplying the city with a medern 
fish market. If anyone will go down and look at existing eon- 
ditions, I think he will come to the conclusion that it is rather 
poor policy to obstruct the work now in progress. 

Mr. WORKS. That is quite possible. I did not understand 
the amendment that was offered by the Senator from Nevada 


us taking anything away from that appropriation, as the 


Senator says. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I have the amendment now before me. It 
Simply provides for an appropriation, of 810,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; a of order was made against | 


that, and the point of order was upheld, and now the Senator 


int and shall serve as 


from Nevada proposes to take $5,000 from the $60,000: appro- 
priation for the fish market. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, T was not present when that 
took place and was misled in that way: 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I know that the Senator 
from New Hampshire is-in hearty sympathy with the proper 
development of the water front, as he is in sympathy with every 
well-directed effort to improve the city of Washington; but F 
think he underrates the present necessity of immediate action 
upon this subject. 

The Senator's objection is that it takes away $5,000) from an 
appropriation of $60,000 intended to. finish this fish market. 
While it is true the amendment appropriates a sum not exeeed- 
ing $5,000, if the entire appropriation is necessary in order to 
put up this building, doubtless there will have to be a deficiency 
appropriation made hereafter. However, the cost of construc- 
tion of such buildings is seldom very accurately measured, and 
it is quite possible that the total expenditure om this building, 
for which I believe in all something like $200,000: has been pro- 
vided, may fall four or five thousand dollars under the total 
appropriation, In all events, our remedy will be a deficiency 
appropriation hereafter; but if we wait and delay this water- 
front improvement we will find that the planning of the fish 
market, the planning of the wharves, the foundation of that 
market, and the surroundings ef that market may be absolutely 
out of harmony with the designs which will be hereafter made 
by an expert body. It seems to me it is only wise forethought 
for us to have the planning of the water front proceed contem- 
poraneously with the designing and ereeting of the contemplated 
buildings. Let me say that, as I understand, nothing has yet 
been done on the building itself. Congress has from time to time 
appropriated various sums for this fish market, but as yet the 
moneys lie idle for the most part unexpended in the Treasury. 

Mr: SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the plans are all 
made, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. That is true; the plans have been made for 
the fish market. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. And the amount of money neces- 
sary to carry it on has been appropriated ; and now the Senator 
wants to divert a part of that money and apply it to a different 
purpose, so that the Fine Arts Commission may collaborate with 
a board of engineer officers and architects in planning for the 
improvement and the development of the entire water front, 
whereas the appropriation provides merely for a particular im- 
provement. Fean see no necessity for it. If it is a necessity, a 
bill should be brought in to cover it without interfering with the 
money that has already been appropriated for anotlier purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
vada will permit me, I will ask him a question, and then will 
not participate any further in this discussion. Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada imagine that the Commission of Fine Arts 
ean improve on the building of a wharf such as is contemplated - 
and such as is appropriated for? Are they going to add 
some artistic embellishments to an ordinary wharf on the river 
front? ‘ 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know what the Fine Arts Com- 
mission contemplate. I presume that they will make that a 
very careful study. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Dees the Senator eontemplate having the 
Fine Arts Commission interfere with the construction of this 
‘building, and say that it is not planned along artistic Hnes, 


when the plans are already made? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, already under the luw the 


municipal architect who has designed this building, as I under- 


stand, has eonsulted the Commission ef Fine Arts with refer- 
‘ence to the building itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And he is now modifying the design of 
the building itself with reference to their views; so that they 
are working in harmony. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, why does the Senator want to in- 
terfere with the matter further? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Because thus far no authority has been 
given to plan the water front. There has been authority simply 


| to plan the buildings. I say the improvement is not being ear- 
A on in a logical manner, 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will repeat my question to the Senator. 
| Does he think that the Commission of Fine Arts can build a 
wharf better thun the officials: who have that wharf in charge? 


| What are they going to do about building a wharf? 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, the Senator, if he will per- 
mit me, misapprehends the purpose of this amendment. The 
central figure of this amendment is the Board of Engineers; of 


| whom the eres of Public Buildings and Grounds, an 


officer, is 
Mr. GALLINGER. 1 He is a member of the Art Commission. 
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Mr. NEWLANDS. He is secretary of the Art Commission; 
and Col. Flagler, who is in charge of the entire water front, is 
one, and the third is to be selected by the Chief of Engineers, 
and will probably be the Engineer Commisioner of the District. 

Now, those men are simply, as they are called upon by exist- 
ing law, to consult the Commission of Fine Arts regarding the 
artistic features of the wharf, so that the planning is to be 
done by engineers. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Senator says they have al- 
ready consulted in regard to the building. They can consult in 
regard to this matter, if they need the advice of those people. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But does not the Senator understand that 
the planning of the water front is as essential as the planning 
of the building itself? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why, Mr. President, no man—neither it 
be Col. Flagler, or Col. Harts, or anybody else—has come to 
the committee and said that we ought to change this appropria- 
tion, or that we ought to change the plans for this wharf and 
this fish market. They have not come to the committee and 
made complaint. We have heard no complaint whatever, and 
these appropriations are made. Now, if the Senator wants to 
halt the work—— ; 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that they have appeared be- 
fore the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think not. 
committee. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds appeared before that committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not on this subject at all. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Ah, but incidentally, in connection with 
another subject; and as the result of the information received 
by the Committee on the Library, it has authorized an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for this very purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but that appropriation has not yet 
been made. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, that bill can not possibly pass to-day 
or at this session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Why should we trouble ourselves about it? 
This is not going to interfere with that. This completes the 
water front, so far as it goes, just as well as the Commission of 
Fine Arts can complete it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; and the water front, as completed, 
may be entirely out of harmony with the beautiful design that 
I hope will be created. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, can not the Senator accomplish 
his purpose without using any of this $60,000 at all? ‘The offi- 
cials that he names in his amendment are all permanent em- 
ployees of the Government. They are getting their salaries, 
Why can not the Senator simply direct them to prepare these 
plans in cooperation with the Fine Arts Commission and provide 
that the private engineers and architects with whom they con- 
sult shall be consulted without compensation? So why could 
not the Senator accomplish his purpose by simply directing these 
officers, in the language of his amendment, to prepare these 
water-front plans and report to the Congress? It seems to me 
they could go right on and do it, and he would accomplish his 
purpose without diverting any of the money, and that seems to 
be the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state that the purpose of asking 
this appropriation of $5,000 was to enable this engineering com- 
mission to obtain expert advice from engineers who make a 
specialty of these water-front constructions. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think they could get much, 
if not all, the advice of that character needed, even without com- 
pensation, from those who would expect hereafter, with the im- 
provement of the water fronts, to 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I must say that there is a likelihood of 
that. The engineers of the country, representatives of the va- 
rious engineering societies, appeared before the Committee on 
the Library at the time the power-plant matter was up, and ex- 
pressed the highest interest in the development of the water 
front here, and indicated that they would be willing to appoint 
members from their organization who would take hold of this 
matter in connection with the Government authorities and give 
them the advantage of their experience and advice. I had such 
a provision in my amendment here, and upon the objection of 
some one—I have forgotten whom; some one of the committee, I 
think—that it was inadvisable to bring in volunteers; I struck 
out that provision. Now, I am quite willing to yield to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Washington that this special appro- 
priation of $5,000 be left out—— 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I should hate to see that diverted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And authority given to this commission ; 
and then we will rely upon the patriotism of these great engi- 
neers, who are experienced in these matters, to give their advice, 


I am a member of that 
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Mr. JONES. I think you could very safely rely on that. I 
should like to see a plan submitted to Congress for the improve- 
ment of the water front, but I should hate to see the amount we 
have appropriated for this building diverted. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Very well, then, Mr. President. I will 
strike out of this amendment all following the word “ neces- 
sary,” on line 1, page 2, striking out the words: 

That so much of the $60,000 above provided for the construction of 
such market buildings as is Spy greg Ober exceeding $5,000, is appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of the 8 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that it will read, how? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. So that it will read: 

Provided further, That the Chief of Engineers of the Army is hereby 
directed to appoint a board of engineer officers, of which the local dis- 
trict engineer officer in charge of river work at Washington and the 
officer in charge of public buildings and grounds shall be members, and 
of which the latter shall be executive and disbursing officer, to collabo- 
rate with the Commission of Fine Arts in preparing and reporting to 
Congress a plan for the artistic and utilitarian development or the com- 
mercial water front of Washington, on which the said market buildings 
are to be constructed; that the board be authorized to employ such 
engineers, experts, and other assistants as they deem necessary. 

I ask for a vote on my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada as modified. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We will accept the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the bill, 
the following: 

Section 6 of the act of July 1, 1902, “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. and for other purposes,” 
is hereby amended by adding, after paragraph 2 of said section: 

“That the moneys and credits, including moneys loaned and invested, 
bonds and shares of stock (except the stock of banks and other corpora- 
tions within the District of Columbia the taxation of which banks and 
corporations is herein provided for) of any person, firm, association, or 
corporation resident or engaged in business within said District shall 
be scheduled and 1 in the manner provided by paragraph 1 of 
said section 6 for listing and appraisal of tangible personal property, 
and assessed at their fair cash value, and as taxes on said moneys and 
credits there shall be paid to the tax collector of sajd District four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the value thereof.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not desire to discuss 
this amendment at any length at all. It does seem to me, how- 
ever, that there is no good reason why moneys and credits 
within the District of Columbia should not bear some part of 
the tax burden. There is undoubtedly within the District a 
large amount of property of that kind, and I think that that 
property should bear some part of the burden. I have proposed 
in this amendment what I deem a very reasonable rate for the 
taxation of such property—4 mills, or four-tenths of 1 per cent 
per annum, on the value of that property. 

I find on some examination of the taxing systems of other 
States, such, for example, as Pennsylvania, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, and other States where a low rate of taxation is 
provided for this species of property, that the returns are much 
greater than where they have attempted to treat such property 
for taxation purposes under a general property taxation scheme, 
and where such has been the practice—namely, a low rate— 
larger revenues have been derived therefrom. 

I want to call attention particularly to the law which this 
proposes to amend. Perhaps it might be urged that this amend- 
ment is subject to a point of order. I would not say that it 
is not subject to a point of order; but a whole revenue law for 
the District of Columbia was attached to an appropriation bill 
as it passed in July, 1902, in which a rate was fixed for nearly 
all classes of property. I call particular attention to the section 
which this will amend. It is section 6 of the law of 1902. That 
section relates to the taxation of personal property. It pro- 
vides the means by which tangible personal property shall be 
listed and a return thereof made. It is a long section, covering 
a couple of pages, but paragraph 2 of the section, relating par- 
ticularly to tangible personal property, is as follows: 

On all tangible personal property, assessed at a fair cash value 
(over and above the exemptions provided in this section), including 
vessels, ships, boats, tools, implements, horses and other animals, cnr- 
riages, wagons, and other vehicles, there shall be paid to the collector 


of taxes of the District of Columbia 14 per cent per annum on the 
assessed valve thereof. 


The amendment I propose will follow immediately after that 
language, and provides for a low rate of tax upon that certain 
species of intangible property, generally known as moneys and 
credits. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator state for 
my benefit, exactly what classes of property this would include? 

Mr. STERLING. This includes moneys, which term itself, as 
I understand it, would include moneys in hand or moneys on 
deposit. It will include credits of all kinds, as evidenced by 
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book accounts, as evidenced: by notes, and it will include: also 
stocks other than the stocks of banks or corporations for which 
a tax is already provided under the District tax laws. 


Mr. GALLINGER, Will it include bonds? 

Mr. STERLING. It will include bonds. 
cludes. bonds. 

It has been suggested by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna], that this amendment is hardly subject to a point 
of order. What I said awhile ago was said at some hazard 
in that regard. It may not be subject to a point of order; but 
if that point is made, I simply want to emphasize the fact that 
in 1902 a whole tax law was attached to the appropriation bill. 
This will not, of course, be in force or effect for the current 
year, but will be for the ensuing year. 

Mr: GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have a distinct recol- 
lection of that matter. That amendment was offered by the 
late Senator from Michigan, Mr. McMillan, and no point of 
order was made against it. It was well understood that a 
point of order would have been sustained had it been made, but 
it was not. I recall that distinctly. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, without discussing 
the merits or demerits of this amendment as offered by the 
Senator, I do not think an appropriation bill is a place for such 
legislation. Therefore, I make the point of order that this is 
general legislation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suspects he will be able 
to be understood on this bill. The bill makes appropriations for 
the expenditures in the District of Columbia. It has had pre- 
sented in it different ways in which these appropriations are 
to be paid. There is a House proviso that the revenues raised 
from taxation of property in the District shall be first applied, 
and then the Government shall pay the balance. The commit- 
tee amendment provides that it is to be paid half and half—half 
from the taxation of property in the District of Columbia and 
half out of the Treasury of the United States. The amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] provided 
that all of the property of the District should be turned over to 
the Government, and the Government should assume the debts 
of the District, tax the property of the District, and pay all the 
expenses. 

Beyond all question of doubt, to the mind of the Chair— 
whether he can ever express it so that it can be understood or 
not, the Chair does not know—taxation is the real question in- 
volyed. It does not seem to me to make very much difference 
how it is paid out, after it is once levied, so far as being germane 


It in terms in- 


to this bill is concerned. This amendment, I assume, proposes to 


increase the revenues that may be raised by taxation. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. STERLING. That. will be the effect of my proposed 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not believe that the 
point of order is well taken, then, and overrules it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if he has modified his amendment so as to limit it to the resi- 
dents of the District? ‘ 

Mr. STERLING. I did so modify the amendment, I will say 
to the Senator from Utah, and confined it to persons and firms 
and corporations resident in or engaged in business within the 
District. > 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I suggested to the Senator, and 
the reason why I asked the question was that I was not in the 
Chamber when this amendment was read. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; that suggestion was made by the 
Senator from Utah, and I changed the amendment accordingly. 

Mr. GALLINGER obtained the floor. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp-- 


shire pardon the Chair for a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. These questions have grown so 
unusual that in this instance the Chair would like to have an 
appeal taken, and only ruled because it brings the matter as 
quickly before the Senate as in any other way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not rise to take an appeal. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I think I will take an ap- 
pean! for this reason: I think this is too much of an extension 
of the principle that the Chair has in mind, I quite understand 
the logic of the Chair's view; but I do not believe that because 
the House of Representatives: has undertaken to deal in a 
general way with the question of taxation, and how much the 
District in the aggregate shall contribute, therefore the field is 
opened up as to what particular taxes each individual taxpayer 
in the District shall pay. I think it is an utterly disconnected 
and utterly illogical sequence: The two ideas are not connected, 
and they do not necessarily follow one with the other. 


Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, there is 
not a word or line or syllable in this bill in reference to the 
matter of taxation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Exactly. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not a word. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And as the Senator very kindly suggests, 
no provision of the House bill changes in the slightest particular 
the: system of levying taxes upon: the individual taxpayers of 
the District of Columbia. Therefore it is perfectly apparent to 
my mind, although I want to say I am in sympathy with the 
merits of the amendment 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is fixed by statute. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe it is right that intangible prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia should properly be made to bear 
its just proportion of the burden of government. 

Mr. President, I do believe the danger with which we are 
faced here is too great an extension in this direction, and once 
entering the field we are going almost anywhere in it, as we did 
the other day on tha Dental Corps matter; and in the interest 
of the future proceedings of this body it were well that the de- 
liberate view of the Senate be taken on the matter. For that 
reason I make the appeal. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to my friend the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. WORKS. It was stated by the Senator from Georgia 
that this does not affect individuals: It does affect every indi- 
vidual taxpayer in the city of Washington if the half-and-half 
system is to be carried out; because under that law the tax- 
payers of the District are required to pay only one-half of the 
estimated expenses of the District. If you add to the taxable 
property, then you reduce the proportionate amount which each 
taxpayer may pay under that system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WORKS. The inconsistency of the whole thing is that 
the statute providing for the assessment and valuation of prop- 
erty is entirely inconsistent with the half-and-half plan. One 
provides that the taxpayer shall contribute one-half of the 
estimated expense. That would vary, of course, with the ex- 
penses: But, on the other hand, the statute provides for a 
fixed valuation and a fixed assessment. That can not be varied 
by the necessities of legislation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; but while that is true, if the Sen- 
ator reflects 

Mr. WORKS. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is true, undoubtedly; but, after all, the 
proposition that is developed by the Senator amounts to. this, 
that while indirectly and consequently the interest of the 
taxpayer would be affected by this proposition that comes 
first from the House of Representatives and then from the Sen- 
ate committee, the fact remains, and it is the all-important 
fact in my mind and the reason upon which this appeal is 
based, that the method of collecting taxes, whether the amount 
raised be great or small, is absolutely untouched in the House 
provision or in any amendment proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WORKS. But, Mr. President, if we are to carry out the 
spirit and purpose of the half-and-half system, then Congress 
may find it expedient to reduce the rate of taxation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WORKS. For the reason that the taxpayers are called 
upon for more than their one-half. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But whenever we do it we ought to do 
it under rales by which the legislation can be carefully con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee and brought in here and 
not in connection with the District appropriation bill. It does 
seem to me the reason is particularly strong why this should 
not be applied to the District of Columbia. The District of 
Columbia, as has been pointed out so many times, has no official 
representative on this floor or in the other body of Congress, 
and, above all other interests in this country, the interests of 
this District ought to be the last to be subjected to the dangers 
of hasty and ill-considered legislation in connection with an 
appropriation bill. 

I do not mean that observation to apply to the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from South Dakota, because, as I 
have said, I do not think it is hasty or ill considered. I believe 
the amendment is just and right. I have always supported that 
principle of taxation in the State where I reside. I believe it 
is sound here and everywhere else. But I do not think we 
can afford to lay down the proposition that we are going into 
quite such a broad legislative excursion on these appropriation 
bills with any safety to the general interests of the District 
and nar country in the various bills that are to be considered by 
this v. 
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Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I have learned by very sad experience as a 
Member of this body and a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia that if we are not able to get hasty and 
ill-considered legislation we get none for the District of Colum- 
bia. That is about the experience that I have had. Therefore 
I have very little sympathy for the appeal made by the Senator 
from Georgia-that this sort of legislation ought not to be im- 
posed upon the appropriation bill. It is perfectly legitimate 
that it should be done at this time and upon this bill, as I view 
it, and I have not the slightest doubt as to the correctness of 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The observation of the Senator is an ar- 
raignment of our committee system and committee work rather 
than of any great principles. The important principle of ‘all 
legislative bodies is that there should not be general legislation 
in connection with appropriation bills: Of course I know the 
argument has been made that there were rare occasions when 
it was necessary for the House of Commons in England to as- 
sert human liberties. The power over the purse has been used 
to coerce the Executive into some immediate and necessary 
reform, But it does not apply in this country. There is no such 
reason as that back of it, and every other reason that operates 
against legislation of this kind and character and in this method 
is in full force in this country, undiminished by any such con- 
sideration as some Senators have in mind. 

If we have not the proper committee service, it may be be- 
cause there are too many Senators on too many committees, and 
Senators have not the time properly to attend to the committee 
on which they have been appointed and which they attempt to 
serve. I am not going into that question now, but unless we 
are going to change our rules, and unless we are prepared to 
reverse the legislative policy of this country and of this body 
in all time, as far as I know, I do not think we ought to break 
down this rule against legislating on appropriation bills. A 
proposition comes in, and, of course, the Senator who offers 
it has carefully considered it, but not even the committee has 
had a fair opportunity to look into it, and the great body of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber are absolutely without 
information and may make mistakes. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I make the appeal, although 
personally it makes no difference to me what course the Senate 
takes, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the ruling 
of the Chair is eminently just and wise. The argument of the 
Senator from Georgia about the danger of proposing legislation 
on appropriation bills comes to me with a very poor grace at this 
time, after we have injected more legislation in appropriation 
bills at this session than ever before. Take the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, an ordinary appropriation bill, There were 
three independent schemes of legislation injected into that bill, 
one in relation to the cotton trade and cotton exchanges, another 
in reference to grain grading and grain inspection, and a third in 
reference to warehousing. There were three important inde- 
pendent new schemes of legislation engrafted on that bill by the 
House of Representatives. After such an experience it seems 
folly to talk of the danger that would occur to the appropriation 
hill for the District of Columbia by having this nmendment at- 
tached to it. 

I regard this amendment as one of the most just that has ever 
been proposed to this bill. It is in the interest of the poor people 
of this District, men who have a little house, a little bit of real 
estate. If you make all the wealthy men pay a tax on their 
eredits, assess them as they ought to be, the tendency of it will 
be to reduce taxation on the poor householders, the poor people 
of this District who happen to have a piece of ground with a 
small house upon it. Some of these men are tax shirkers, to my 
knowledge. They come to the District and settle here because 
they escape taxation on all their intangible property. If you 
would make them pay as we do in the States of this country, on 
their intangible property, as they ought to pay, you would relieve 
the poor taxpayers of this District who are unfortunate or for- 
tunate enough to own a bit of real estate with a building on it. 

I entirely agree with the Senator from California [Mr. Works], 
that as long as you keep up the half-and-half principle this 
will be a great relief to the poor real estate owners of this 
District. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it would be a relief to the small 
property owners if we went further and amended the law that 
fixes exactly the amount that shall be paid. As the law is now, 
providing for the assessment of a dollar and a half upon the 
valuation, this would be no relief whatever to the individual tax- 
jniyer, Under the half-and-half system it would be measured by 
the one-half to be paid by the Government and one-half by the 


other property. 


taxpayer. That is the dilemma I am in. and I have been trying 
to get out of it, and the Senate did not help me. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me suggest along the line 
of the statement made by the Senator from California that this 
will be something in the nature of an experiment in a good cause, 
and from the results of the taxation of money and credits we may 
then conclude that this rate may be lowered and a somewhat 
different rate fixed for the taxation of tangible property. 

I wish to say further, Mr. President, that I had thought in 
connection with this amendment of going further and exempting 
from taxation the improvements on real property to.the extent 
of $2,500. But on reflection I thought that might be golug a 
little too far at the present time; that we should try this experi- 
ment first and then if we felt justified by the results coming 
from it it would be proper at another session of Congress to 
provide for the exemption of improvements on real estate up loa 
reasonable limit. That would in a great meastire relieve the 
people of moderate means who pay a great share of the taxes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I had something to do with 
preparing the tax laws of the District of Columbia as far back 
as 1902. The late Senator from Michigan, Mr. McMillan, was 
the chairman of the committee at that time, and under his imme- 
diate direction the tax laws were arranged. 

I have been glancing at the tax laws relating to real estate, 
personal property, and license taxes in the District of Columbian, 
und if there is any other community on the face of the curth 
that is taxed to the extent the people of the District of Columbia 
are taxed I do not know where it exists. They tax absolutely 
everything here. No man can do business here of any kind 
that he is not taxed. 

The only thing that the committee did not do at that tune 
was to tax what are called intangibles, There is a great diſtor— 
ence of opinion as to the propriety of taxing intangibles. They 
are not taxed in my State, and Mr. President, two years.ngo we 
elected a governor who is known as a Progressive. He wanted, 
of course, to advise the people wisely, and in his inugugural he 
made some observations about the taxing of intangibles, I 
want to read a brief sentence from the inaugural of Gov. Spald- 
ing, delivered to the New Hampshire Legislature a little iess 
than two years ago. The governor said: 

One of the most difficult problems in taxation arises from the fact 
that under our constitution every class of property either must be 
taxed at its full value, regardless of the income from it, or must be 
entirely exempt from taxation. The result is that the tax on bonds 
and on some mortgages often ts more than half of the income from 
the security. Such a tax is unjust, impossible to collect, inequitable, 
and unreasonable, Investors can not afford to hold such securitic 
and are driven 3 their money into investments more hazardous but 
less severely taxed. Thus this tax bears most heavily upon widows, 
trustees, and others who can least afford to pay it. 
is a rich man's law, pure and simple. 

Those are the words of the governor of my State. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota has made a 
wise provision in his amendment and that is taxing these in- 
tangibles at a very low rate of interest. The governor of New 
Hampshire was discussing, as I read his language, the hupro- 
priety of taxing intangibles at the full rate that is placed upon 
Beyond a question that would result in parties 
holding those intangibles shifting them from one State to an- 
other, from New Hampshire to Massachusetts, from Massn- 
chusetts to Connecticut, and so on, and unquestionably it would 
result in more perjury than we would like to approve of. 

Mr. President, feeling as I do that the people of this District 
are very heavily taxed now, not only the individuals but the 
corporations, and every man doing business in Washington, no 
matter whether his business pays or not, is paying a special tax, 
I think this is rather an inopportune time to linpose an addi- 
tional tax upon the citizens of the District of Columbin. 

I want, of course, to have them fairly taxed. We have en- 
deavored to make laws that would accomplish that result; but, 
however this may be, it does seem to me that the tax laws of the 
District, which are included in the two little pamphlets I hold 
in my hand, ought to be taken up seriously by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and if they need revision, revise them, 
have them brought here, and let us discuss them, but not im- 
pose this added tax without a full examination and considera- 
tion or put it upon an appropriation bill. 

I never like to dissent from the views held by the Chair, who, 
as I have several times said, undoubtedly means to rule accord- 
ing to our code of rules, but I do feel that this is general legis- 
lation; it changes our tax laws: and the appeal which has been 
taken from the Chair ought to be sustained. But, whether it is 
sustained or not, Mr. President, I do hope the Senate in its 
wisdom will feel, as I do, that it would be much better to have 
this matter taken up by the appropriate committee, have hear- 
ings on it, give it full consideration, and report their conclu- 
sions to Congress, under which circumstances I have no doubt 


In other words, it 
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the conclusions reached by the committee would be acceded to 
by this body without dissent. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I trust that the decision of the 
Chair will not be overruled. In the first place, I believe that 
the decision of the Chair is eminently correct and in accordance 
with the rule. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harnwick] called attention 
to the fact that it affects existing law. The point of order 
made by the chairman of the committee is that it is general 
legislation. If we would follow the argument of the Senator 
from Georgia 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment, my use of that word was inapt. I meant that the 
amendment, of course, changes the existing law and is general 
legislation. The Senator need not make any specific point on 
that phrase. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; that it changes the existing law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It isa change of general existing law and 
it is general legislation. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is carrying out existing law. It does not 
increase the appropriation. There has been no point of order 
against it except that it is general legislation. If this is gen- 
eral legislation, Mr President, then the bill is full of provisions 
against which a point of order could be made and which ought 
to go out. I find on page 15 of the bill the following: 

- iaw: For the enforcement of the provi- 
3 . 1 ee of child labor ih the 


- District of Columbia,” ap 908, namely, for two inspec- 


ote May 2 
tors, at $1,200 each, $2,400: Provided, That the existing 1 of 
å olitan police 


law requiring the detail of two privates of the Metrop 
force for the enforcement of said act is hereby repealed. 

That repeals the statute. It does more than that. It in- 
creases the appropriation. The pending amendment provides 
means whereby taxes shall be raised in the District of Colum- 
bia. Every item where an appropriation is increased affects 
the taxation of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am glad to yield. | 

Mr. HARDWICK. The argument that there is some other 
provision in the bill that is subject to a point of order and no 
Senator cared to make it and did not invite the attention of the 
Senate to it does not add any force to the situation. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not arguing that it has any force. Be- 
cause no point of order has been raised against that particular 
item is no reason why this should be subject to a point of 
order. It has not been clearly shown to me that this is general 
legislation. It affects one thing and one thing only, and that is 
the revenues of the District derived from taxation. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator, however, 
that those two salaries were estimated for when they were put 
in the bill by the committee. They were estimated for by the 
commissioners in the bill as it came over from the other House. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to congratulate the 
Chair upon the ruling. I think he is eminently correct. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to argue the merits of the ease. 
but if an appeal is taken from the ruling of the Chair I shall 
vote to sustain the Chair. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, if he is so satisfied with the merits of this 
amendment, might waive any technicality in regard to the 
point of order. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from South Dakota will 
pardon me, I should be perfectly willing to do so if I were not 
afraid that the Senate is drifting too far on this question. So 
far as this particular case is concerned, I would be glad to 
do it; but the Chair invited this appeal, and, I think, wisely. 
If the Senate is going to absolutely abolish its rule, we had 
just as well know it and act accordingly. If not, we had better 
enforce it once in a while anyway. 

Mr. STERLING. I am glad the Senator from Georgia again 
calls attention to the fact that he thinks we are drifting too far 
from the purpose of the appropriation bill and that this is a 
bad precedent. This is no precedent at all, Mr. President; but 
the real precedent may be found in the appropriation bill of 
1902, to which was attached an entire revision of the taxing 
laws of the District, beginning with the taxation of real estate, 
and then from taxation of tangible personal property on down 
to the stock and gross receipts of corporations, with at last a 
complete license-tax law, which were all added to the appropriu- 
tion bill of 1902. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
want to interfere with his argument, but I am interested in this 
question. The difference is that in the case referred to by the 
Senator the committee worked on that proposition for days and 
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weeks and months, and, I am informed by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Garnen], the committee gave it carc- 
ful, serious, and well-matured consideration, whereas in the 
case presented by the Senator the proposition is sprung on the 
floor of the Senate; it has had no committee consideration what- 
ever, and it is entitled to consideration because it is a very 
difficult question. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
has already agreed that the amendment is a meritorious amend- 
ment; further, it involves no such consideration as the amend- 
ment to the 1902 appropriation bill involved, which, as I say, 
was a complete revision of the tax laws of the District. It is 
one plain, simple proposition for the taxation of moneys and 
credits. I have tried to be careful in the drawing of the 
amendment, so that I think it will conflict with no other law 
rie 5 tax for a second time no property that has been already 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Dakota permit an interruption? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not looked up the matter, but my 
recollection is that the law of 1902 passed the Senate before it 
was attached to the appropriation bill. That is my impression. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think that is correct. But notwith- 
standing that does not alter the argument of the Senator. I 
am very clear in my opinion that the Senate gave its concur- 
rence to the legislation as it had been prepared by the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. Of course that has no bear- 
ing on the question now at issue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the ruling 
of the Chair stand as the ruling of the Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. On that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, as I stated when I 
made the point of order in regard to the amendment of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. STERLING], I did not do so 
with a view to either the merits or the demerits of the amend- 
ment. As I then stated, however, I do not think that it is the 
proper place on an appropriation bill to legislate on a subject 
of this kind proposing to apportion the amount of taxes that 
should be made, although such a proposition in itself may be 
— 5 right. I believe in taxing people according to their 
wealth. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator from Maryland will par- 
don me for the suggestion, how can the Senator from Maryland 
tell that the arbitrary figure of four-tenths of 1 per cent is 
the right figure? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I was just going on to remark 
that I did not know what is the mode of taxation proposed. 
I do not know how much the Senator proposes to tax or how 
little he proposes to tax. The tax may be too much or it may 
be too little. Mr, President, I do not think that the floor of 
the Senate is the place for any Senator to get up and to give 
his Judgment as to the amount of tax that should be imposed 
upon people, be it right or be it wrong; but I do say that it is 
a matter that should have full consideration as to the amount 
and the manner of the imposition of the tax. I repeat I do not 
think an appropriation bill is the proper place for legislation 
of so important a character as this. 

It is not that I am opposing the legislation. As I previously 
stated, I believe people ought to be taxed according to their 
wealth, but it ought to be done in an orderly way, after proper 
consideration, after the proposed legislation is properly digested, 
and not on the judgment of one Senator, be he ever so wise; 
which I do not question. Such legislation ought to be framed 
in a committee, properly considered by them, and properly con- 
sidered by the Senate after the rate of taxation which is pro- 
posed to be put upon the people shall have been made known. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak Overman Smoot 
Bankhead Jones age Sterling 
Clapp Kenyon Penrose Stone 
Culberson Kern Poindexter Swanson 
Cummins Lane Ransdell Thomas 
Dillingham Lee, Md Reed Tillman 
Gallinger Lodge Robinson Townsend 
Gronna McLean Shafroth Underwood 
Hardwick Martin, Va Sheppard Vardaman 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sherman Wadsworth 
Hughes Nelson Smith. Ariz. Vals 
Husting Newlands Smith, Md. Wiliams 
James Norris Smith, S. C. Works 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to announce the 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Surru of Michigan) and his pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call, A quorum is present. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on yesterday I voted to sustain 
the ruling of the Chair on the theory that this Is not a general 
appropriation bill. To my mind, the only way that the ruling 
of the Chair can be sustained to-day is on the theory that it is 
not a general appropriation bill, and for that reason I shall vote 
to sustain the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THompson] and withhold 
my vote for the present. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Lxwis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Smrru] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrog- 
cock] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonn- 
son] which I transfer to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirn]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce again the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beckuam]. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 

airs > 
p The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Sautssury]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 23, as follows: 


I have a general 
In 


YEAS—35. 
Ashurst Jones Norris Taggart 
Clapp Kenyon Overman Thomas 
Cul on ern Page Tillman 
Cummins La hollette Pittman Townsend 
Gronna ne P-indexter Vardaman 
Hollis Mc Shafroth Walsh 
g Martine, N. J. Sh rd Weeks 
James yers Sterl Works 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Nelson Swanson 
NAYS—23. 
Bankhead Lee, Md. Ransdell Smoot 
Bryan Lippitt Underwood 
Curtis Lodge immons Wadsworth 
Dillin Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, Warren 
Gallinger Newlands Smith, Md. 
Hardwick Penrose mith, S. C. 
NOT VOTING—37. 

Beckham Colt Lea, Tenn. Sherman 
Borah du Pont Lewis Shields 
Brady Fall McCumber Smith, Ga 
Brandegee Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Broussard Goff Oliver Stone 

n Gore Owen Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harding Phelan Thompson 
Chilton Hitchcock Pomerene 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Nobinson 
Clarke, Ark. Johnson, Me. ury 


So the ruling of the Chair was sustained. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in explana- 
tion of my vote, that I cast my yote as I did because I believed 
the proposition would not only be new legislation but would be 
a change of existing law. So far as the main question is con- 
cerned—the matter of taxing intangible property—I firmly be- 
lieve in the principle and have always advocated it; and if the 
Proposition of taxing intangible property comes before the Sen- 
ate in any proper form I shall be glad to vote for it. I simply 
make this statement to explain my vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question ? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
very much in the same position on the merits of this question 
as the Senator is; but here a Senator comes in and from the 
floor of the Senate suggests an amendment fixing a specific rate 
of four-tenths of 1 per cent without any showing whatever as 
to why that is the right rate, without any consideration by the 
committee as to what is the proper rate. How can we vote— 
even those of us who favor this system—for a specific proposi- 
tion of that sort under circumstances like that? ‘The matter 
ought to be considered by the committee. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that I 
stated in my remarks that I would vote or any proper amend- 
ment, now that it has been ruled in order. ‘ 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator of course understands that I 
was not criticizing his statement; but I wanted to bring that 
situation to the attention of the Senate in connection with his 
statement. ' 

Mr. REED. I desire to add that the reason why I am not 
familiar with this particular matter is because it has been 
necessary for me to be absent in my committee room at work; 
but I am earnestly in favor of any proposition that will fix a 
just and proper tax upon intangible property. I did not enter- 
tain the view that the amendment was in order, and I believed 
it necessary, in order to sustain the rules of the Senate, to 
overrule the decision of the Vice President. The majority of 
the Senate, however, has ruled the amendment to be in order, 
and that settles the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I dislike to delay the con- 
sideration of this bill, and yet there is one matter which I think 
ought to go in the RECORD. 

The joint committee in their report gave it as their opinion 
that the people of the District of Columbia were paying a fair 
and just rate of taxation. Now, I want to ask the Senators, 
whether intangible property is taxed or not in their States, if 
they have a license tax for doing business also; and, while 
awaiting a reply later on, I want to call attention to what the 
committee did in 1902 in making up the present tax laws for 
the District of Columbia. They imposed pretty heavy taxes on 
all the corporations of the District and then they added a code 
of license taxes which certainly do not apply in my State. I do 
not know how it may be in others. I will read a few para- 
graphs from the law of 1902: 


That cattle dealers shall pay a license tax of $15 per annum. 
0 * * * * s * 
That proprietors or owners of hacks, coaches, omnibuses, carriages, 

wagons, oe other passenger vehicles for hire shall pay license taxes 

as follows: Vehicles drawn by one animal, $6 per annum, autovehleies, 


automobil electromobiles, or other horseless vehicles by whatever 
name called, and vehicles drawn by more than one animal, $9 per 
annum. 
* 2 * 2 0 * 0 
That proprietors or owners of livery stables shall pay license taxes 


as follows: For stables containing 10 stalls or less, $2: r annum, and 
$2 per annum additional for cach stall in addition to ich 


. * $ * . . * 


That proprietors or owners of establishments where autovehleles of 
any pattern, ption, or motor power whatsoever are kept for hire 
or are kept or stored for others, for profit or gain, shall pay a license 
tax of $25 per annum for 10 vehicles or less and $2 additional for each 
vehicle in addition to 10. 

s . s * e . * 


That persons, firms, or corporations o ting vehicles for hire or 
for the transportation of passengers in the District of Columbia with 
sufficient regulari to enable the public to take passa: therein at 
any point in ate to the stable or stand of such vehicle, or operate 
such vehicle over a route suffi tly definite to enable the public to 
ascertain the streets and avenues on which such vehicle can found 
en route, shall pay license taxes as follows: For each vehicle with a 
seating capacity not to exceed 10 passengers, $6 per annum; for each 
vehicle with a seating capacity exceeding 10 pasengers, $12 per annum. 

> = > > e 


. . 
That real estate brokers or agents shall pay a license tax of $50 
per annum. 
* . . s . * * 
That persons, firms, corporations, or associations transacting the 
business of the purchase or sale of securities, stocks, shares, or cer- 
tificates, based upon an estimated value after a lapse of a certain period 
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of time, or who undertake to guarantee the holder of said securities, 
stocks, shares, or certificates certain sums of money based bs ee invest- 
ments after the lapse of a certain time, or who promise to divide with 
the holders or investors of sald securities, stocks, s 
or with the heirs or asst; of such holders or investors, any profi 
which may accrue from their investments at maturity, shall pay a 
license tax of $100 per annum, 
$ s » * 


* a * 
_, That railroad ticket brokers shall pay a license tax of $25 per annum. 
$ * $ s > * s 


or certifica 


Proprictors of hotels shall pay annually $1 for cach room provided 
for the accommodation of guests. 
0 s $ $ . s 


$ 

That victualers, owners of restaurants, oyster houses, cookshops, 1ce- 
cream parlors, dairy lunches, or eating houses, by whatsoever name 
designated, where food, meals, or refreshments are served to transient 
customers, to be eaten on the premises where sold, shall pay a license 
tax of $18 per annum. 

* * $ 2 * kd s 

That owners, lessees, or managers of theaters having a stage and 
movable scenery used for the purpose of acting, performing, or paying 
any play, farce, interlude, opera, or other theatrical or dramatic per- 
formance, or any scene, section, or portion of any play, farce, burl 
or drama of any description, for gain, shall pay a license tax of $ 

r annum: Provided, at licenses may be nted for theatrical per- 
ormances for one week on the payment of $20, and for less than one 
week on the payment of $10; And provided further, That the propri- 
etors of buildings, other than theaters, where exhibitions, lectures, or 
entertainments of any description are conducted for gain shall pay a 
license tax of $100 per annum; or for lesser periods as follows: ree 
dollars day, or $10 for the first week, and $5 for each subsequent 
consecutive week: And provided further, That for entertainments, con- 
certs, or performances of any kind given in church premises or private 
residences where the proceeds are intended for church or charitable 19573 
poses, and where no rental is charged, no license tax shall be requ A 

$ * * * o * * 


That every person who exhibits paintings, pictures, or works of art, 
or makes industrial, mechanical, agricultural, ‘ood, or floral exhibitions, 
including cattle and poultry shows, freaks and museum attractions, side 
shows, and all other !awful exhibitions not otherwise provided for, shall 
pay a license tax of $3 per day, or $10 for the first week and $5 addi- 

onal for each subsequent consecutive week, and for an annual license 
the tax shall be $100. 

That persons conducting concerts, entertainments, or balls to which 
an admission fee is charged, directly or indirectly, shall pay a license 
tax of $3 for each day or night. 

1200 50 N or owners of any circus shall pay a license tax of 
per day. 

That owners or lessees of grounds used for horse racing, tournaments, 
athletic rts, baseball, football, polo, lf, and kindred games, or 
where feats of horsemanship are performed, to which admission fees are 
charged or which are used for profit or gain, directly or indirectly, shall 
piya license tax of $20 per week ed 5 per day. 

hat owners or lessees of grounds or premises used for picnics or 
lawn fetes, or resorts where theatrical or musical attractions or other 
amusements are presented, to which admission fees are charged or 
which are used for profit or gain, mreny or indirectly, and which are 
not taxed under any other paragraph of this section, s pay a license 
tax of $3 per day, or $10 per week, and $5 additional for each subse- 
quent consecutive week, or for an annual license tax of $100. 

That owners or lessees of buildings used for skating rinks, fairs, car- 
nivals, or amusements not otherwise provided for in this section shall 
pay a license tax of $3 per day, or $10 for the first week and $5 addi- 
er rit Fone subsequent consecutive week, or for an annual license a 

ax o i 

That owners or lessees of shooting pias 
gymnasiums, places where firearms of an description are used, or 
schools where the art of self-defense is taught shall pay a license tax óf 
$12 per annum. 

* * . * * . * 


That proprietors or owners of apparatus or machines known as 
5 flying horses, or similar devices for amusement shall 
pay a license tax of $12 for the first week and $10 for each subsequent 
consecutive week, or $3 per diem: Provided, That license therefor may 
„ In the discretion of the Commissioners of the District of 
Solumbia. 

That proprietors or owners of slot or automatic machines, so called 
(telephones excepted), by which objects, pictures, or figures are pre- 
sented to public view or musical or v exhibitions are automatically 

ven on the deposit of money or metal, or where a pecuniary considera- 

on is received for the use of said apparatus or machines, shall pay a 
license tax of $2 per annum for each machine or apparatus, J 

s s * * ° * * 


That owners or managers of Turkish, Russian, or medicated baths 
shall pay a license tax of $25 per annum. 
That owners or managers of massage establishments shall pay a 
license tax of $25 per annum. 
» * . 


fencing schools, public 


That mediums, Serbs Grea soothsayers, fortune tellers, or palmists, 
5 whatsoever name called, conducting business for profit or gain, 
directly or indirectly, when permitted to practice their calling in the 
District of Columbia, shall pay a license tax of $25 per annum, 

* * 2 * * * * 


That fuel hucksters shall pay a license tax of $5 per annum for each 
vehicle used in the conduct of their business. 
s * * * > * * 
That peddlers shall pay a license tax of $25 per annum. 
* * $ s s * > 
That brewers or manufacturers of fermented liquors of any descrip- 
tion for sale, and brewers’ agents, shall pay a license tax of $250 per 
annum. 
» * » * » * + 
That billposters and 2 enga; in the business of painting or 
placing signs or advertisements on land, buildings, billboards, fences, 
or other structures in the District of Columbia visible from a street or 
other public space shall pay an annual tax of $20 before engaging in 
said business, 
* . * * * ° > 


That owners or lessees of any buildings, structures, or tanks used for 
the storage of any description Uf 7 7 5 — oils in quantities exceed- 


ing five barrels shall a license tax of $10 annum and shall ha 
ap approval of the ure 1 — bef So Por anted. T 
n 


ore license is 
owners or lessees of laundries operated otherwise than D, 
annum. Owners or lessees 


er shall pay a license tax of per 
by hand labor shall pay a license tax of $10 per 


pow 1 
of laundries operated 
annum. 

That proprietors or owners of intelligence offices, information bureaus, 
r tries, or yet offices, by whatsoever name called, shall pay 
a license tax of $10 per annum, 

That dealers in second-hand personal property shall pay a license 
tax of $40 per annum. 


$ . J Ld * s * 

An annual license tax is hereby imposed upon the following classes 
of business, trades, and professions, namely: Boarding houses (public), 

1 per room; claim agents, $25; building and other contractors, 712 
carria, or wagon making establishments, $25; cigar dealers, $12; 
confec 2 establishments, $12; dealers of overy description in the 
several markets, except farmers and producers, $5; florists, $15: land 
and improvement companies, $50; undertaking establishments, $25. 

And please remember that these taxes are in addition to taxes 
on real estate and personal property. 

Mr. President, I venture to say that there is not a community 
in this country that has a code of laws governing the payment 
of license taxes that equals that which is imposed upon the 
District of Columbia. I think the license taxes are unjust and 
indefensible. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA, I generally find myself in accord with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire; but I am afraid that 
in this instance he has overlooked the fact that the pending 
amendment would be a help to the class of people he has enu- 
merated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will be a help to them if the license 
taxes are repealed, but not otherwise. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me, I believe that 
we will all agree that if the pending amendment becomes a law 
it will simply tax a few of the tax-dodgers, a few of the people 
who come here purposely to evade taxation; and not 1 per cent 
of the class of people whom the Senator from New Hampshire 
has enumerated would be affected by the pending amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong about 
that. As the Governor of New Hampshire pointed out, a law of 
this kind does not touch only the rich. It touches widows, it 
touches trustees, it touches every man who has accumulated a 
little something of this world’s goods. While I am not es- 
pecially hostile to the law, yet I wanted to put in the RECORD 
the fact that outside of intangibles we have not overlooked the 
matter of taxing the people of this District adequately. In 
fact, the tax laws of this District are extreme—so extreme that 
I venture to say there is no State in the Union that has laws 
that compare with them, 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will pardon me further—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I said that it would not affect them. It 
would affect them, but it would be for their benefit, because the 
man who has money to loan, the man who has unlimited credit, 
can afford to pay four-tenths of 1 per cent. It is a low tax, and 
it ought to be imposed. The Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia has been going on for 140 years, and not up to this time 
has intangible property been assessed; and it is an assistance 
and a help to the poor fellows who have only a home. That 
is why I am in favor of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The government of the District of Co- 
lumbia has had the same experience that the State of New ` 
Hampshire has had because we do not tax intangibles. 

Mr. President, I do not want to get into a controversy on this 
matter. I simply wanted to say that the Committees on the 
District of Columbia have not been unmindful of the fact that 
the citizens of this District ought to be adequately taxed. I 
will repeat, and then I will conclude, that outside of intan- 
gibles I contend that there is no State in the American Union 
that has such stringent and such severe tax laws as has the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota, who introduced this amendment, a question or 
two for the purpose of eliciting some information. Why is it 
that the Senator fixes the rate at 4 mills? 

Mr. STERLING. I fix that as the rate, Mr. President, for 
the simple reason that more revenue will be produced by a low 
flat rate of taxation on moneys and credits than by a higher 
rate, as has been demonstrated by the experience of different 
States that have tried it. The tendency is, if moneys and 


credits are taxed at the same rate as other personal property, 
as they are taxed in many States, for moneys and credits to 
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escape taxation, they will go into hiding, or investment of 
such money will be sought in other States where the tax is not 
so burdensome, 


Let me say to the Senator from Missouri that in South 
Dakota we have experienced great difficulty in the taxation of 
moneys and credits, for the simple reason that under our con- 
stitution no classification of personal property according to the 
uses of the property, according to the question as to whether it 
will escape taxation or not, is permitted; but all property, real 
and personal, must be taxed under our constitution at the same 
uniform rate. The result is that very little revenue is derived 
from the taxation of moneys and credits, and because of that an 
amendment to the constitution of South Dakota is submitted 
now to the voters of that State, to be voted on at the November 
election, so as to permit the legislature to classify personal 
property and permit a lower rate for this particular species of 
property. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if I am correct 
in my assumption that this is his amendment now under discus- 
sion? I read the body of it: 

m nd inves 
bonds ‘ant shares of Block except the stack oÈ biks and other ce 
porations within the District of Columbia the taxation of which banks 
and corporations is herein provided ag of any porom Arm, associa- 
tion, or corporation resident or engaged in business wit District 
shall be scheduled and appraised In th 
1 of said section 6 for lis 


That is the Senator’s amendment, is it not? 

Mr. STERLING. That is it. 

Mr. REED. Now, what is the present levy upon personal 
property in the District? 

Mr. STERLING. It is one and five-tenths per cent, or a dol- 
lar and a half per hundred. 

Mr. REED. And at the present time every honest man within 
the District makes a return of his moneys, his credits, his stocks, 
and his bonds to the assessor. - 

Mr. STERLING. No; let me say the Senator from Missouri 
is mistaken in that regard. There is no tax on moneys and 
credits. 

Mr. REED. Is there not a tax on personal property? 
. Mr. STERLING. There is a tax on tangible personal prop- 

erty, but the law provides for the tax on tangible personal prop- 
erty. I will read the paragraph relating to that. My amend- 
ment is intended to follow this paragraph in regard to the taxa- 
tion of tangible personal property. Paragraph 2 of section 6 of 
the act reads: ‘ : 


at a fair cash 
tion), in- 


s, and other vehicles, there shall be paid to the 
writen cr tosses of tas District of Columbia 14 per cent on the assessed 
value thereof, 

Mr. REED. Now, if the Senator please, so that I may get 
the point clear in my own mind, I am not asking these questions, 
I will say, in a spirit of controversy —— 

Mr. STERLING. I understand. 

Mr. REED. But to get the fact. The Senator informs the 
Senate that as the law now stands if a man has $10,000 in his 

on he is not obliged to make a return of it? 

Mr. STERLING. Ido. I so understand the law. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean to say that cash in hand 
is not tangible property? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it is ordinarily so termed. 

Mr. REED. Has it been decided here by any court in the 
District of Columbia that cash in hand is intangible property? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think any case has ever arisen in 
the District of Columbia, at least, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri, in which that question has been tested, but money is 
ordinarily not classed as tangible property. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, I think, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STERLING. I am a member of the District Committee. 

Mr. REED. The point I am trying to get at is this: If under 
the law as it stands now the various properties specified in the 
amendment are taxable, then they are taxable at 13 per cent. 
The Senator's amendment would reduce that tax to four-tenths 
of 1 per cent. 

Mr, STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I confess it astonishes me if the term “ tangible 
property” has been construed either by the courts of by the 
officers of the District so that it excludes money, bonds, notes, 
stock, or other property of that kind, because as I have always 
understood the term 
Mr. LIPPITT. Will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. REED. Let me finish the sentence. As I have always 
understood the term “intangible property ” it was held to apply 
to such things as franchises, easements, good will, and so forth, 
but notes, bonds, stocks, and cash are tangible property. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I was going to ask the Senator that very 
question. I am not a lawyer and I am only asking for informa- 
tion, but I thought that cash and just those things the Senator 
describes, stocks and bonds, were always intangible property. 

Mr. REED. They would not be so construed in my part of 
the country. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It would in mine. I should like to say to the 
Senator that Rhode Island has been trying a rather interesting 
experiment along this line during the last three or four years. 
We had a tax of 1} per cent on personal property. The tax 
was reduced to the rate the Senator from South Dakota is now 
proposing, four-tenths of 1 per cent, I think about four years ago. 
The result has been that the tax has met with the very great 
approval of the people of the State, and we are actually getting 
more revenue from the lower tax than we obtained from the 
higher one. Such things as the Senator describes have been 
included as intangible property. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to suggest to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that it is unnecessary to discuss the technical question 
whether this is intangible property or not. As a matter of fact 
they have not assessed it or taxed it in this city. That is the 
real question. 

Mr. REED, The Senator is correct. That is the real ques- 
tion, and that is what I have been trying to get at, although I 
wandered far enough from the subject to express my opinion 
in regard to the term. I have been interested in eliciting in- 
formation as to whether this property is taxable under the 
present law and is in fact being taxed. 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. REED. The information I obtain is that this class of 
property is now not taxed at all. Therefore, the sole question 
that is presented now, since this amendment has been ruled in 
order, is whether the rate is a just and a proper rate. I am 
perfectly willing to concede, without regard to the question if 
it should be wise or not, that 4 mills on the dollar is a good deal 
better than no mill on the dollar. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me just say a word, Mr. President, 
partiy in answer to the Senator from Missouri; and first in 
regard to the definition and what is included under the term 
moneys and credits. I assert that all administrators of tax 
laws consider moneys and credits, whether the money be cash 
in hand or whether it be money on deposit in the bank, and 
all credits such as book accounts, notes, bonds, and so forth, as 
intangible property. I read from an article by J. G. Armson, a 
member of the Minnesota Tax Commission. He says: 

“Money,” as defined in the law, Includes all forms of currency in 
common use, whether in hand or on deposit in a bank. 
22 Era ecient eet 
and all other claims or demands for money or other valuable thing. 

That is the definition of credits. 

Mr. CLAPP. If I may interrupt, bearing on the rate, I will 
say to the Senator from Missouri that in our State by a special 
provision we levied a tax on this kind of property and we fixed 
a rate of 3 mills. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say that in 
the State of Missouri we have a tax on moneys, stocks. bonds, 
and so forth, and we get a very large return, at the same rate 
at which everything else is taxed, but I suppose that could be 
easily accounted for by the fact that the people of the State of 
Missouri generally are honest. 

Mr. STERLING. J suppose so. Now, with reference to the 
rate and the reasons for the rate I will give the results of the . 
low rate in Pennsylvania, Under a 4-mill tax, just such a tax 
as is provided for by this amendment, the intangible property 
listed steadily increased from $145,300,000 in 1885, through 
all the years down to 1913, when the total amount of moneys’ 
and credits listed was $1,402,000,000. I think the results have 
proven equally as good in Maryland and also in the State of 
Minnesota. In Maryland the amount listed for taxation of this 
kind of property increased from $6,000,000 in 1896 to $192,000,000 
in 1914. I have somewhere the figures showing the additions to 
the tax rolls under the Minnesota law imposing a 3-mill tax 
where the results are equally striking. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator in that book the amount re- 
turned in the State of Missouri? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I have not. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the Senator from South 


Dakota a question. 
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Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I confess the idea of one rate on one class of 
property and another rate on another class of property is some- 
thing quite new to me. Can the Senator tell us how prevalent 
that method of taxation has become? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I can not say exactly how prevalent 
it has become, but it is in vogue in Pennsylvania, in Maryland, 
and Minnesota, the three States I have named. I will say to 
the Senator I believe the tendency is to change the laws and to 
change even constitutional provisions where they are a bar to 
any classification of personal property so that a lower rate may 
be imposed upon this particular class of property. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will yield to me, I will say 
to the Senator from Montana, as he has asked the question, 
that a similar question came up in the discussion of this bill 
last year or the year before, and at that time I put into the 
Recorp quotations from a book that was written by a professor 
at Columbia College who is one of the great students of the 
subject of taxation, in which he very strongly advocated the 
abolition of what is usually known as the general tax—that is, 
a uniform tax on all classes of property—and very strongly 
‘advocated the adoption of the class of taxation which has been 
proposed in this amendment. 

There is, as the Senator probably knows, a conference of the 
men interested in taxation in the various States that meets 
annually in the United States and publish very interesting and 
very elaborate reports and essays on the subject of taxation. 
I have read them only casually, but the whole tendency of the 
thought of those men who are making a study of it is that the 
general tax is unjust, and I think they would say antiquated, 
and that all the modern tendency is in the line of the propo- 
ae that is covered by the amendment we now have before the 

nate. 

In addition to the States that the Senator has mentioned, as 
I said a minute ago, the State of Rhode Island about four 
years ago appointed a tax commission. The whole subject was 
very elaborately and exhaustively studied, and as a result of 
it they adopted this system of a graduated tax. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and if I misunderstood him I should be glad to be corrected, 
to say that the rate of taxation on all personal property in the 
State of Rhode Island had been fixed at four-tenths, so that 
tangible personal property paid taxes of exactly the same rate 
as intangible personal property. 

Mr. LIPPITT. No; I think it is the intangible, if I recollect 
it aright. 

Mr. WALSH. Am I to understand then that in the State of 
Rhode Island they have a rate of taxation of 13 per cent on 
tangible property and a rate of four-tenths of 1 per cent on 
intangible property? 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is the way I recollect it. I think it is 
practically the same system that is proposed for the District 
of Columbia. I only stated that inasmuch as the Senator was 
asking something about the trend of thought on this subject. 

Mr. WALSH. I had supposed until now that there was a 
practical unanimity in taxation on the principle that all taxes 
shall be uniform on all classes of property. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator is in error on that subject. I 
think just the opposite is the most advanced thought on the sub- 
ject of taxation. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to inquire of the Senator from South 
Dakota if he has at hand the provisions of the statutes of the 
different States to which he refers, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
and Minnesota? 

Mr. STERLING. I have not the provisions of those statutes, 
I will say to the Senator, but I know those are the rates fixed 
for that class of property. A moment ago I stated the results 
both in Maryland and in Pennsylvania of the 4-mill rate of 
taxation upon this kind of property. 

Mr. WALSH. With the permission then of the Senator from 
South Dakota, I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Maryland, how the system operates in 
that State. 

Mr. STERLING, Will not the Senator permit me, before that 
is answered, to call attention to another phase of the Senator’s 
remarks? He seems to think that a system which imposes a uni- 
form tax on all species of property is desirable and to be ap- 
proved of. I will say to the Senator again I know that the 
tendency is to get away from that condition. We have suffered 
from it in our own State. Let me call the attention of the 
Senator to the constitutional provision in South Dakota, which 
we are now trying to amend, and I trust will, at the next gen- 
eral election amend. This is the provision 


Mr. WALSH, Of course the Senator knows I had some 
familiarity with it at one time. > 

Mr. STERLING. I know the Senator did, and probably does 
now, but it may not be amiss to call the attention of the Senate 
to it. There is a disposition to amend constitutions which are 
like this in regard to the taxation of property: 

2. All taxes to be raised in this State shall be uniform on all real 
and nal property, according to its yalue in money, to be ascer- 
tained by such rules of appraisement and assessment as may be pre- 
scribed by the legislature by general law, so that every person and cor- 
Poration shall pay a tax in proportion to the value of his, her, or its 
property. And the legislature ‘shall provide by general law for the 
cena see levying of taxes on all cor 

be, by the same methods as are pro 
of es on individual property. 

The result of a provision like that is that if a man has $5,000 
in moneys and credits and the tax is 5 per cent to 7 per cent, 
as it has been in certain counties in South Dakota in the last 
four or five years, that would be a great burden to be borne by 
the man who might have this amount for investment in a loan, 
for example, the requirement being that such property must 
be assessed at its full value. The result would be that the inter- 
est which he could procure on his $5,000 would hardly exceed 
the amount of taxes that he would have to pay. 

Mr. WALSH. But is it not true that the man who put his 
$5,000 in cattle would be obliged to pay at the higher rate, and 
why should you give an advantage to the man who loans his 
$5,000 on a safe security over the man who contributes to the 
development of the country by buying $5,000 worth of cattle 
and going into the cattle business? 

Mr. STERLING. Iam not contending that he should be given 
the advantage. I think that he should stand on an equal ground 
with the man who has the money invested in tangible property, 
real or personal, so far as that is concerned. But it is a ques- 
tion of business largely and what business will incline to do; 
and with that excessive tax upon that kind of property there 
will be none of it listed for purposes of taxation. 

Mr. WALSH. Just one other question, and then I am through. 
Is it not the trouble with intangible property that it is ordinarily 
beyond the ken of the assessor so that he does not find it at all? 
Is not that the trouble with that system, and will that trouble 
not inhere in it notwi the rate? 

Mr. STERLING. Not to the extent that it does with the exces- 
sive rate. In such a case—the rate being low—the man who has 
the money for investment and has his money invested in loans 
would be required to pay what would amount to a reasonable 
tax on the income that he would derive from that money. He 
will make a return, and the property will get on the assessment 
roll and bear a just proportion of the taxes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Are there not two other grounds for assessing 
this kind of property in this way? First, it is on the same 
principle that we put a very low rate on uncut diamonds. We 
found by experience in the tariff law that if we put a high rate 
of duty it would lead to smuggling, and we would secure little 
or no revenue, and by putting on a very low duty we collect it 
and get a good deal. So with this intangible property if we 
put a moderate tax on it we will get a tax out of all of it. 

Then, in the next place, there is this distinction. I have never 
known in my experience where tangible property like horses, 
cattle, cows, sheep, farm implements, or anything of that kind 
is ever assessed up to its full maximum value. If you take 
money and assess it intrinsically you can only assess $100 up 
to $100; but a horse that may be worth $200 is oftentimes put 
down on the assessment roll at $50 to $75, and there is the same 
proportion in the case of a cow, the same proportion in the case 
of a sheep, the same proportion in the case of agricultural 
implements. 

Now, will the Senator from South Dakota yield to me a little 
further? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I was glad that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] read the schedule of occupation taxes in 
the District of Columbia. It showed what an utterly unjust 
tax it is in many respects. There was one curious thing about 
it—there was no occupation tax for a coupon clipper. Men who 
live by clipping coupons have no occupation tax to pay, but 
everybody else—the poor widow who keeps a boarding house 
or a poor fellow who keeps a restaurant—must pay a tax. Al- 
most all those occupation taxes are unfair or unjust. How much 
more righteous would it not be to collect taxes on this in- 
tangible property? 

The Senator speaks of the poor widow. I know by reputation 
several poor widows who have residences here in Washington 


ration property, as near as 
ded for assessing and levying 
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who are here part of the year and part of the year at some 


watering places. It would be a cruel thing to impose a tax on 
the credit of those poor widows, would it not? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says they never tax horses, 
cattle, and farm implements at their full value. Does the 
State of Minnesota require that the inventory shall be sworn 
to by the taxpayer? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but the law says the property shall only 
be assessed, my recollection is, at three-fourths of its actual 
value. 

: Mr. GALLINGER. That must apply to all taxes, not alone to 
horses, 

Mr. NELSON. It is the same in reference to real estate. If 
the Senator will allow me, let us see what a great injustice is 
perpetrated on the people of the District of Columbia by the 
present system. Of this class of occupation taxes that the 
Senator read, while some of them may be justified, a lot of 
them relate to poor people. Wealthy men who have their money 
invested in stocks and bonds do not run boarding houses; they 
do not run pool tables; they do not run restaurants; they do 
nothing of the kind. They do not keep their money in opera- 
an except to carn interest and to clip coupons. 

“If you adopt this system of taxing intangible property, as we 
do in the States, taxing it fairly, it may hit a few of the 
wealthy widows; but what if it does, they can stand it. If you 
get those taxes assessed under this amendment, the poor 
fellows who follow the occupations that are taxed can be re- 
lieved of that tax, and besides you may reduce the tax on real 
estate in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. NELSON. Why should this intangible property escape 
taxation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not arguing that with the Senator, 
but I want to call attention 

Mr. NELSON. I want to give a little experience, and then I 
will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Will the Senator allow me? What I 
wanted to do was to state that gid reference to the widows was 
the language of the governor of New Hampshire. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not criticize the Senator for that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The governor called attention not only to 
the widows but to trustees who are holding this class of prop- 
erty as being poor, or comparatively poor, people; that was ali. 

Mr. NELSON, I want to give a little of my own experience. 
Many years ago when I was a Member of the House there was 
a gentleman who owned real estate in various counties in Min- 
nesota. He is dead now, and there is no harm to mention his 
name, His name was Balcom. He had no children. He was all 
the time buying tax titles. He all the time thought they taxed 
his land too high, and he let it go at a tax sale. I was his at- 
torney in many of those instances, and I got acquainted with 
his ways. When I was a Member of the House he used to come 
down here in the winter with his wife and stay in Washington. 
They did that for several winters. I said, “Mr. Balcom, why 
do you stay here? Why do you not go to your home?“ He said, 
“I spend a part of the time in Philadelphia and a part here, 
because this is the only place where I can come that my notes 
and bonds are not taxed. If I went to Minnesota you would be 
as hard on me on these intangible things as you have been on my 
real estate.” 

Now, that is the kind of man we want to reach. I am sorry 
to see my genial friend from New Hampshire, who is generally 
right on all questions and who always acts in good faith, take 
the different view of this matter. I can hardly account for it. 
But he tells us, in his State, if I understood him correctly, they 
have no such taxes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. Therefore I do not wonder at the fact that he 
is not in favor of these taxes. He has not been brought up to 
it. It is like a child that has been brought up on corn bread; 
it does not like to depend on wheat bread or anything of that 
kind. 

Now, I want to say to Senators in all candor the way I feel 
about this matter. I feel that this intangible property, moneys 
and credit, should be taxed, as they are in most of the States 
of the Northwest and the West and most of the States except 
perhaps in New England. Now, I am not hostile to those gen- 
temen; I am not hostile even to those rich widows; but if you 
make those people pay something on their credit you can remove 
some of the unfairness that exists in the system of taxation in 
the District of Columbia. 

The idea of making a poor widow, with a family of children, 
who rents a house, takes in lodgers, and keeps a boarding house, 


pay a tax, and a poor fellow who is crippled and not able to do 
any manual labor, who runs a little restaurant or a pool table— 
the idea of taxing that kind of people and then exempting from 
taxation the millionaires, who are fortunate enough to have 
thelr property in the shape of credits and money and not in 
tangible property, seems to me monstrous, indeed. 

This eyil should be corrected; this class of property should 
be taxed. I agree with the Senator from South Dakota that 
in view of the character of the property his rate of taxation is 
fair, and if you enforce that rate of taxation in the District of 
Columbia you can reduce the taxes on real estate and can elimi- 
nate many of these wicked occupation taxes, which ought not 
to be on our statute books, 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from South Dakota to the portion of his amendment 
where it provides that these intangibles “shall be scheduled 
and appraised in the manner provided by paragraph 1 of said 
3 6 for listing and appraisal of tangible personal prop- 
e Poig 
It has occurred to me that this will give rise to a difficulty 
in the administration of this proposed law which may possibly 
prove disastrous to its operation. The claim made in every 
State, so far as I know, is that this class of property has 
escaped taxation because the owners of it refuse to disclose of 
what it consists—the class of investments, specifically—for ex- 
amination by assessors and appraisers; in other words, they 
refuse to disclose all the secrets of their wealth, the classes of 
their investments, the persons affected by them, and matters of 
that character. So such property fails to come within the pur- 
view of the tax system of the States. 

It seems to me that under the phraseology of the amendment 
it will require every capitalist—I use the word “capitalist ” 
because I suppose this is intended to reach the capitalists—it 
will require every capitalist to lay out his securities before the 
individual assessors of this District and to have every invest- 
ment appraised at its cash value by the assessor of this District. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think that will be the requirement, 

Mr, DILLINGHAM. I think that is just what the law now 
requires. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Vermont will refer to 
the provisions of section 1 of the law in regard to the returns 
to be made by the individual or the corporation in regard to 
tangible personal property, he will find that there is no such 
requirement as that. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
read it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I wish the Senator would do so. 

Mr. STERLING. Beginning in section 6, about the middle of 
page 4, the provision is: 

That hereafter the assessor of the District of Columbia, or his suc- 
cessor in office, shall annually cause to be prepared a printed blank 
schedule of all tangible personal property an ] general merchandise 
or stock in trade, owned or held fh trust or otherwise, subject to taxa- 
tion under the provisions of this section, and of the classes of cor- 
porations and companies to be assessed, together with the rate of tax 

rescribed, to which shall be appended an afidavit in blank settin 
‘orth that the foregoing presents a full and true statement of all suc 
personal property, taxable capital, or other basis of assessment, or 
either, as the case may be. 

There would merely be the added requirement there on the 
part of the owner of moneys and credits that he should add to 
the list the moneys and credits which he owns, and he would 
have to make an affidavit to it, just as the owner of tangible 
personal property would have to do. 5 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is to say, the Senator from South 
Dakota is of the opinion that the only requirement would be to 
group the taxpayers’ assets under different titles? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. For instance, the amount of municipal 
bonds held, the amount of railroad bonds held, and the amount 
of other classes of investments, without disclosing the indi- 
vidual investments? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon an 
interruption, I desire to say that where such a law as this 
which is now proposed has been in effect, I think the practice 
has always been—I know it has been in my State—to prepare 
a separate statement for the taxpayer to make out. One state- 
ment relates to his personal property, as we use that term, 
while the other relates entirely to the different forms of in- 
tangible property. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That is just the point I had in mind. 
That is the law in most of the States, and I know it is the law 
of the State which I in part represent here. 

Mr. CLAPP. Before we had the new law in our State, every- 
thing was embodied in one statement, which was signed by 
the taxpayer. Now there are two statements, which are dis- 
tinct and separate papers, one to be signed, covering the ordi- 
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nary personal property—furniture, horses, and such things— 
und the other the credits in the bank, money on hand, notes, 
bills, mortgages, and so forth. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I think that is generally true; but the 
phraseology of the proposed amendment which troubles me is 
that these intangibles “ shall be scheduled and appraised in the 
manner proyided by paragraph 1 of said section 6 for Listing 
and appraisal of tangible personal property.” 2 

Mr. STERLING. Exactly. So far that simply means the 
filling up of blanks with the statement of this particular class 
of property and its value. Now, if the Senator from Vermont 
will bear with me, I will call his attention to another part of 
the same paragraph which is applicable to tangible property. 
As to how far or to what extent it will be applicable to intan- 
gible property may be a matter of surmise. The language to 
which I refer reads: 

Provided further, That if the said board of personal-tax appraisers 
be not satisfied as fo the correctness of the return of personal 3 
made by any person, firm, association, cone, company, admin- 
istrator, executor, guardian, or trustee, said board may reject said 
return, and said board, or any one of the members thereof, may, from 
the best information he or they can procure, or by Daraa such an 
examination of the personal 8 may be practicable, assess 
the same in such amount as may to or them seem just. 

Of courre a provision like that is almost necessary in any 
law relating to the assessment of property for taxation pur- 

and especially as to personal property. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Particularly in a jurisdiction that has 
a system of individual returns. I simply wanted to call the 
attention of the Senator from South Dakota to what seemed 
to me to be the requirement that all this class of property would 
be appraised as tangible personal property is appraised, and 
that, I think, would be impossible under any system that is 
known in any of the States. That only illustrates the mis- 
fortune of proposing to change in existing law by such an 
amendment instead of by a bill. in which event this subject 
could be considered in the committee room and all these ques- 
tions be thrashed out. 

I am in sympathy with the purpose of the amendment; I am 
in sympathy with the object which the Senator has in view, 
but I fear that in the adoption of the amendment we may per- 
haps fail to have it so well and so clearly constructed that in 
the administration of the law an injustice may not result either 
to the Government or to the taxpayer. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Vermont that I first thought of providing in the amendment 
for some system of appraisal of this kind of property, and yet 
when I looked over the system provided in the law for the assess- 
ment and appraisal of personal property generally I thought it 
Was easy to adapt the provisions of that part of the law to this 
amendment if it should prevail; that there was no need of pro- 
viding any other system whatever. I think those provisions are 
eminently reasonable and just. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WatsH in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr, CLAPP. When this proposed law comes to be worked 
out, it will undoubtedly require more legislation. In the sense 
of an estimate of the value of intangible personal property, 
there is no such thing as an appraisal. If a man has a thou- 
sand dollars in the bank, it is a thousand dollars; if he has a 
note for $10,000 in his vault, it is $10,000. Because it is taken 
at its full value, as my colleague [Mr. Netson] so plainly stated 
a few moments ago, is the reason the rate of taxation is put 
so low on this kind of property. 

Where such a law is in operation—I am speaking now from 
experience in my own State—a man simply returns the amount 
of money he has on deposit, the amount of notes he has, the 
amount of mortgages he has, and they are taxed at the very low 
rate of 8 mills on the dollar, while other property, which is 
subject to somebody else’s opinion as to its value, is taxed 
at a very much higher rate—I think at about a cent and a half 
on the dollar. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am in entire sympathy with the purpose 
which the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] seems 
to have in mind, but I want to suggest to him that this is one 
of the most delicate subjects that can be taken up in a legisla- 
tive way. He is basing his amendment on the theory that it is 
just. It may be or it may not be just. I think all classes of 
property should pay their due proportion in maintaining the 


Government; but there are so many different tax laws and so 
many different theories applying to taxes on real estate and on 
personal property that it seems to me that, when we take such a 
step as is now proposed in the District of Columbia, it should be 
taken after a suitable committee or commission has made a 
careful investigation of the amount of money or the probable 
amount of money that is going to be raised in this way, how it 
is going to affect the taxes on real estate, or in what other 
Ways it is going to affect the body politic. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for example, we do 
not tax real estate mortgages on property held in Massachusetts, 
because that would be double taxation. It is the theory that 
the owner of the real estate pays the tax up to substantially its 
full value, and therefore the holder of the mortgage ought not 
to pay another tax. That, however, is not the rule followed in 
other States. In Massachusetts we tax personal property, such 
as stocks and bonds, at exactly the same rate which is imposed 
on real estate. That is not the rule followed in other States. 

I have very decided doubts about the propriety of taxing one 
‘class of property at a different rate from the taxes imposed on 
another class. I should want to have pretty positive evidence 
that that was a just method of procedure. This whole thing 
is so complicated that it does not seem to me that it ought to be 
submitted as an amendment to an appropriation bill. I should 
be glad to vote for a proposition putting the matter into the 
hands of somebody to investigate carefully and to obtain from 
this class of property the just share of taxation which it should 
pay as the result of such an investigation. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. JAMES. Was not that the suggestion which was made 
two years ago when this matter came up? Gentlemen who op- 
posed the proposition then wanted it referred to a committee to 
investigate. The committee investigated it; nothing has ever 
been done about it, and bonds and stocks and notes still go 
untaxed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Quite likely the Senator is right; but I think he 
will absolve me from any such disposition. 

Mr. JAMES. I was not personal at all. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that this class of property should be 
taxed; I think it is wrong that we should have a place where 
citizens can go and avoid the just taxation which they should 
have imposed against their property; but I do not think legisla- 
tion of this character should be enacted in a haphazard way, 
and, notwithstanding what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] says, it has seemed to me that the proper way to proceed 
is to have a suitable investigation and a report to Congress at 
the beginning of the session next December. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
nae permit me to ask a question of the Senator from Ken- 
tuc : 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator from Kentucky if the 
proposition for a tax on intangible property did not go out last 
year on a point of order? 

Mr. JAMES. My recollection is that last year when this mat- 
ter was up—or, perhaps, it was the year before—such a propo- 
sition was offered as an amendment to the District appropria- 


‘tion bill, The Senator may be right that a point of order at last 


was made against it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And was sustained. 

Mr. JAMES. And later on the amendment went out; but it 
was urged then, as I have stated, by those who were opposed to 
taxing intangible property that the subject ought to be investi- 
gated, that the whole matter ought to be taken in hand and a 
very searching and far-reaching investigation made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, whether or not this amend- 
ment is adopted, I propose to offer at the proper time another 
amendment in these words: 

That the Committee on the District of Columbia is hereby directed to 
make a careful and exhaustive study of the tax laws of the District of 
Columbia, including License taxes, with a view to recommending such 
changes as the committee may deem fair and equitable, a report to be 
made to the Senate during the next session of Congress. 

I agree with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] that 
the present license taxes are not fair taxes, and I think the com- 
mittee probably would come to that conclusion, j 

I want further to say to the Senator from Minnesota that it 
is a little unfair in saying that I have committed myself abso- 
lutely against this amendment. I called attention to the fact 
that we do not tax intangible property in New Hampshire, but 
that would not deter me from voting for the amendment which 
has been proposed, if, after consideration, I should conclude that. 
it is proper and right. At the present time I am not quite sure 
what my vote will be; but, inasmuch as New Hampshire has 
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considered this matter many times and has not thought proper 
to impose a tax of this kind, I feel that I will be quite justified 
in voting against the amendment until my own State does take 
action. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, one rate of taxation 
on one class of property and a different rate on another class 
does not appeal to me in cases where the question of value can 
be ascertained. Intangible property is just as much subject to 
the demand of the State to pay its due share of the burden of 
government as the tangible wealth of the country. 

I heartily agree with everything that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] has said in regard to the haphazard 
way in which we are proceeding to enact the legislation under 
discussion. Notwithstanding the comments of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James], I do not think there is 
any disposition on the part of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to evade action on the immediate question. That 
committee has been pretty busy for some time, and I think will 
do its duty. I merely take the floor now in explanation of the 
vote that I shall hereafter cast. 

I am thoroughly in accord with the proposition to tax in- 
tangible property; but to tax intangible property at this late 
hour, through the medium of an amendment offered on the 
floor of the Senate, when no Senator knows the amount of 
property that will be affected, when no Senator knows what 
effect such a tax will have and should have on the real estate 
taxes in this District, it seems to me, to say the least, in- 
judicious, and until an investigation is made, such as the 
Senator from New Hampshire has given notice that he will 
propose by an amendment, I shall certainly vote against the 
amendment proposed on the floor at this time, which may dis- 
joint the symmetry of the present taxation system of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, : 

What effect the adoption of the amendment would have on 
the collection of taxes in the District no man can tell. The 
committee ought to take under investigation the very things 
which the Senator from New Hampshire includes in his pro- 
posed amendment; and until that time it seems to me it would 
be legislating without due consideration to put on the pending 
bill the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota calling 
for an arbitrary tax on certain property, when there is no 
information how much property is to be affected, how much 
money is to be obtained, what the effect will be on the property 
itself, or how much it will serve to relieve the people of whom 
the Senator from Minnesota IMr. NELSON] spoke with such 
feeling, and with whose remarks I am in thorough accord. 

So, Mr. President, under the circumstances, it seems to me 
that it would be unsafe for us at this hour to place an amend- 
ment, the effect of which we know so little, on the pending 
appropriation bill. I shall stand by the committee, if the com- 
mittee opposes the amendment, and, if it does not, I shall my- 
self oppose the amendment for the reasons stated. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, two years ago, when this question 
was up for consideration, the Committee on the District of Co- 
Iumbia was notified that there was a considerable desire in the 
Senate to tax intangible property. The same suggestion as to an 
investigation, as I have heretofore pointed out, was indulged in 
then. It is rather a peculiar thing to me that when you come to 
tax the home of the poor man, when you come to tax the occupa- 
tion of the small business man, there is no necessity, Mr. President, 
for delay ; no reason is urged then that a committee must be ap- 
pointed, and with great patience and research and thoroughness 
make an investigation before there is any attempt to lay a tax 
upon him. The Senate then, in its deliberative capacity, is per- 
fectly competent to fix the tax that must rest upon him; but when 
the capitalist’s holdings are to be taxed, when the gold and the 
bonds are to be reached, delay must be had and an investigation 
must be made. The Senate is just as competent now and just as 
well qualified now and just as well informed now to act upon the 
question of taxing intangible property as it was when it orig- 
inally taxed the small holdings of the plain folk in the District 
of Columbia. 

Many months ago the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] called 
the attention of the Senate to the vast list of rich people who 
have come to Washington from the various States in the Union 
nnd haye sought it as a haven that would exempt them from 
taxation, but nothing was done, 1 introduced an amendment to 
tax intangible property, and it was ruled out of order at that 
time. If the Senate does not want to place a tax upon intangible 
property, if it wants the vast holdings of these very rich people 
to escape taxation, if it wants the holders of such property to 
enjoy the blessings of this great Government and pay nothing 
to support it, say so, and say so boldly. Let us not compromise 
by putting it off for investigation. When the investigation is 


had mo e N ae to be the final arbiter of the 
amount of taxation te be paid upon such property. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President or 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JAMES. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator says that the Senate is just as 
competent to pass upon this question now as it would be after 
an investigation. Is the Senator satisfied that taxing personal 
property 4 mills and taxing real estate a dollar and a halt 
is a just system of taxation? 

Mr. JAMES. It is more just than to tax real estate a dollar 
and a half and intangible property nothing. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, in my State intangible property 
is taxed at the same rate as real estate. If that is a just sys- 
tem of taxation, does not the Senator think it is better to take 
that than to adopt this piecemeal method? 

Mr. JAMES. I am perfectly willing for the Senator to intro- 
duce an amendment attempting to put in force here in the Dis- 
trict the tax system of Massachusetts, if he desires to do so, 
and let the Senate consider it; but, in reply to what the Sen- 
ator says, there is this answer: While we may not put such a 
tax on intangible property as we ought to put on it, we will at 
least approach more nearly to justice by putting something on 
it, rather than to let it escape altogether. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as I understand the situ- 
ation, all Senators are in favor of imposing a tax upon in- 
tangible values in the District of Columbia. I think most of 
the States tax such property, and the information which has 
come to me is that a low rate on such property brings a larger 
return than a high one. 

I can not understand how there is any possibility of injuring 
anybody by imposing the low tax rate of four-tenths of 1 per 
cent. If it is agreed that the holders of intangible property 
shall pay something, no one will contend that four-tenths of 
1 per cent is too much. Therefore it is simply a question of ` 
whether Congress will, at this time, provide for taxing all 
personal property at a reasonable rate or leave intangible prop- 
erty as it is now, exempt from taxation. 

I realize, of course, that the question of taxation is a very 
large one and very complicated; but I repeat that the- propo- 
sition of the Senator from South Dakota does not do an injus- 
tice to anyone. If unjust at all, it is so to those who pay taxes 
on other kinds of property in the District, because the pro- 
posed rate is not high enough. If action on this matter were 
deferred for examination and investigation, it is probable that 
a tax on this now exempt property would be recommended, and 
certainly no lower rate than that proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota would be imposed. 

If we start with four-tenths of 1 per cent, it stands to reason 
that the whole question of taxation in the District will be 
studied and a readjustment had which will remedy the present 
evils, which have been so clearly and forcibly presented by the 
Senators from New Hampshire and Minnesota. I agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky that unless we start this needed re- 
form we are going to postpone indefinitely a question which 
all admit imperatively needs consideration. I confess frankly 
that I want to reach those tax dodgers who find the District 
tax laws favorable to their purposes, and I am going to take 
advantage of the present opportunity to begin this reform. 
Therefore it becomes my plain duty to support an amendment 
which does no injustice to any taxpayer, but recognizes a prin- 
ciple which should have been recognized long ago by the Con- 
gress. It is intimated that this additional tax will produce 
more money than the District needs. Maybe it will for this 
year, but the fact nevertheless exists that some wealth is now 
escaping taxation. It should contribute to the support of the 
government, and if more money is raised than the District ap- 
propriations require, the surplus, as has been done in the past, 
will be turned in to the Federal Treasury, and hereafter the gen- 
eral tax rate in the District can be lowered by reason of the 
addition of much personal property to its assessable values, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I simply want to express 
my hearty concurrence in what has been said by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAsres] and the able Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. TownseNp]. It strikes me as rather singular 
that whenever a question of this character comes up in the Sen- 
ate for consideration—a question involving certain property in- 
terests, especially when the interests of that class of our people 
who are best able to bear the burden of taxation—the matter 
assumes at once a very abstruse and difficult form, and in order 
that eternal justice shall be done it becomes necessary to have 
the whole matter passed upon by a commission composed of men 
possessing expert knowledge. There seems to be a growing dis- 
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position on the part of certain Members of this body that the 
Congress is incapable of dealing with any question affecting the 
profits of the rich folk without first referring the question to a 
commission. Senators discuss this question with a Delphic air, 
as though it were shrouded in inscrutable mystery. Now. I do 
not think this a very healthy sign. Personally I am opposed to 
legislation by commission. I believe the further we get away 
from the people the more inclined the officer is to neglect the 
public interests. Congress was created by the Constitution 
eharged with the duty and power of making laws—levying taxes 
and otherwise legislating for the public good. And I am in favor 
of Congress performing that function and not delegating it to 
any other power, 

If not the purpose, the effect of this reference will be to defeat 
taxation on this particular form of property—a form of property 
which is best able to bear the burden of government, whose 
strong arm it always promptly invokes for its protection. You 
may lay the hand of taxation upon the widow, you can tax the 
orphan to pauperization, you can pile up mountain high on the 
aching stoop of the laboring man every form of taxation, and 
nobody raises a question or scems disturbed about it. Congress 
is amply able, offhand, without special deliberation to levy a 
tax upon the toilers and wealth producers of this Republic, but 
when you propose to tax money, levy tribute upon invisible 
wealth, which is possessed by that class of our population who 
get more out of the Government and do less for it than anybody 
else, then Senators insist upon taking it under consideration to 
give Congress an opportunity to pray over it lest some injustice 
be done to the innocent, helpless, patriotic rich. I sincerely hope 
that the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srertrxe] may be agreed to; and if it is not altogether 
perfect in every detail, if there is the slightest injustice that 
may result from it, there is no doubt about Congress correcting 
the mistake at once. It is a movement in the right direction, 
and I want to see the movement begun. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. VARDAMAN,. Just a moment. This tax of four-tenths 
of 1 per cent will be levied upon the property described in the 
amendment. The property described in the amendment ought 
to be taxed, and four-tenths of 1 per cent is not an excessive tax, 
and so where the injustice is liable to get in I can not under- 
stand; but I do understand that if the property which this 
amendment proposes to tax shall continue to be exempt from 
taxation a great wrong will be done every other man and woman 
who are taxed for the support of the Government. I now yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I trust the Senator from 
Mississippi, in the observation that when efforts of this kind 
are made the suggestion follows that we should postpone them, 
does not apply to my suggestion that I would offer a provision 
later on that the District of Columbia Committee should look 
into this matter. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I had no reference whatever to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not in any way affect the pend- 
ing umendment. My only thought was that if this tax was to 
be linposed, as I presume it will be imposed, certain other 
taxes are unfair, and that the people ought to be relieved from 
them. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have no objection in the least to the 
amendment proposed by the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. I think it is prudent; I think it is timely to get infor- 
mation on that subject or any other subject about which 
Congress mus* legislate, 

Mr, GALLINGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But I do not think it is fair to postpone 
action on this amendment, which would permit those owning 
intangible property to enjoy exemption until the commission, 
which the Senator proposes to create, or, rather, the informa- 
tion which he desires to obtain shall be forthcoming. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had no such purpose in view. My 
idea was that when the pending amendment had been acted 
upon, then I would offer the amendment of which I have given 
notice at some other time. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I have no idea that the Senator from 
New Hampshire is going to do anything that is not patriotic 
and proper. I would not impute to him any other than the 
loftiest motives. His distinguished service in this body com- 
pels that exalted opinion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think there is another reason 
why this amendment should be adopted. I think there can be 
no question but that a great many of the wealthy people of the 
country have nominal homes in the city of Washington because 
they find here a snug harbor, a place where they can enjoy ex- 
emption from that burden of taxation which ought to be com- 
mon to all. There should be no spot in the United States in 
which n man can take refuge in order to secure immunity from 


the obligations of citizenship; and if the Capital of the Nation 
furnishes such a snug harbor, we should as soon as possible 
enact legislation for the purpose of making it no longer that 
sort of a place. 

I live in a part of the town between which and the Capitol 
lies what may be called the better, or a part of the better, 
residential district of the city of Washington; and in my walks 
to and fro I have noticed the empty houses, the empty palaces 
stretching along our bouleyards and residential thoroughfares, 
magnificent structures, the doors and windows boarded up, and 
which are unoccupied for the greater part of every year. They 
nre the homes of people who call themselves residents of the 
District, and who maintain that residence by temporary habita- 
tion. of their houses in the District. I have no doubt that a 
great many of these people—I will not say all of them, but I 
think a majority of them—haye located themselves here for no 
purpose on earth except to escape that burden of taxation from 
which, as I say, no man who has property in this country 
should be free. 

Of course, the tendency of capital is to avoid taxation and 
to pass it on. Our present income-tax prohibits the assumption 
by those who issue securities of the income-tax; and the effort 
is now being made—I do not think it will be successful, al- 
though it was in the House—to remove that provision from the 
income-tax law, so that the bondholder may shift his income- 
tax from his own to the shoulders of the consumers of the 
country. It is our duty, without waiting for the reports of 
commissions, to prevent these practices and these legal enact- 
ments under and by means of which a large portion of property 
which is the just subject of taxation escapes these burdens. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I was delighted a moment ago 
to hear the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Janes] urge the 
adoption of this amendment on this appropriation bill. I was 
pleased to hear him suggest that the Senate was just as com- 
petent now to pass upon this proposition as it would be after 
investigation. I am glad to hear him say that because of an 
amendment that I now intend to propose, which has been here- 
tofore kept off the appropriation bills, or which it has been here- 
tofore urged should be kept off, because it is general legislation 
and because we ought to have these things acted upon separately 
and by a committee, and so forth. I was also glad to see that 
the Senator from Kentucky voted to sustain the decision of the 
Chair holding this amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota to be ir order. 

Before I propose the amendment that I intend to offer to 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota I desire to call 
attention to the character of the amendment offered and the 
decision of the Senate with reference to it. 

When the Senator from South Dakota presented this amend- 
ment he conceded that it was subject to a point of order. He 
conceded that it was legislation on an appropriation bill. But, 
notwithstanding that concession 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator is in error in saying 
that I conceded that it was subject to a point of order. I ques- 
tioned whether it might not be subject to a point of order. I 
did not quite concede that it was subject to a point of order. I 
suggested that it might be, but I did not concede that it was. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator did not insist that it was not. 

Mr. STERLING. I did not insist that it was not, I agree; 
but I should like to have the Senator quote me correctly. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, the Recorp will speak for itself. I 
am only speaking from recollection and from the impression I 
got. I did have the impression that the Senator conceded that it 
was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BORAH. As the Senator knows, mental reservations 
these days are very happy. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; mental reservations are very happy, and it 
is apparently very easy for the Senate to change its mind over- 
night. 

This amendment is proposed to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. I voted to sustain the Chair in his ruling solely 
on the theory that this is not a general appropriation bill. There 
may not be very many in the Senate who will agree with that; 
but that is the only theory, to my mind, upon which the ruling 
of the Vice President and the decision of the Senate upon that 
ruling can be sustained. 

What is this amendment? Why, it starts out by the deciara- 
tion—that is. this is in the printed form— 


Section 6 of the act of July 1, 1902, “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” 
is hereby amended by adding, after paragraph 2 of said section. 


It does not purport to amend any provision in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. There is not a paragraph in the 
District of Columbia bill that this amendment purports to 
amend; but it does purport to amend a paragraph of section 6 
of a prior law, which provides a system of taxation for the 
District of Columbia. 

In other words, it is legislation, and it is general legislation, 
if legislation relating to the District of Columbia is ever general 
legislation; and it is legislation offered to a general appropria- 
tion bill, if the District of Columbia appropriation bill is a 
general appropriation bill. So it not only changes existing law, 
but it is of a general character and is general legislation, if 
there is anything in our rules that applies to the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. But, as I remember it, upon the 
theory that it affects taxation; a system of revenues, and so 
forth, for the District of Columbia, it was held to be in order, 
and the Senate sustained that ruling. 

Now, then, I am going to offer-an amendment to this amend- 
ment which is in order, which also affects the revenues of the 
District of Columbia; and if this amendment is in order, then 
my amendment must certainly be in order. But first, before I 
offer it, I want to call attention to the act that this amendment 
proposes to amend. I have it here. 

It seems that this was a part of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill of 1902, and that apparently we provided in 
that appropriation bill by general legislation, if there is such a 
thing as general legislation for the District of Columbia, a gen- 
eral system of taxation, licenses, and all that sort of thing. I 
find that section 5 of this act relates to the taxation of real 
estate, and here we have a system of taxation of real estate. 
Then section 6 of the act is entitled Taxation of personal prop- 
erty.” Now, section 6 goes on to say— 

That in order to provide revenues to meet the appropriations made 
by this act and appropriations to be hereafter made to provide for the 


expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, it is er 
enacted— 


And so forth. 

Then here is a section containing a large number of para- 
graphs with reference to personal-property taxes, tax upon 
hotel companies, tax upon banks as trustees for their stock- 
holders and companies that guarantee the fidelity of any indi- 
vidual, the capital stock of corporations and building associa- 
tions, and personal property that shall be exempt from taxation. 
Then it provides that the assessors shall go through eertain 
proceedings, and then that general brokers shall pay a tax of 
$250 per annum, and that note brokers shall pay a tax of $150, 
and so forth. Now, it is paragraph 2 that the Senator proposes 
to amend. 

Paragraph 2 puts a tax on all tangible personal property, 
assessed at its fair cash value. The Senator from South Dakota 
proposes to put a tax on certain property that is not included 
in this general scheme of taxation. In other words, he is legis- 
lating, just as we legislated there. He is increasing the prop- 
erty that is subject to taxation, and fixing the rate that it shall 
hereafter bear. 

Section 7 of this same general appropriation bill is entitled 
License taxes.“ It provides for a tax upon trades, profes- 
sions, callings, businesses, and so forth, and prohibits the opera- 
tion of certain devices, and provides that druggists shall pay 
a certain tax, ond then provides a liquor tax, and all that sort 
of thing, all relating to the revenues of the District. Now, Mr. 
President, as relating to the revenues of the District—as relat- 
ing to the system of taxation which the Senate holds in order 
by holding in order the amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota—I offer, as an additional paragraph of the amendment 


of the Senator from South Dakvta, the matter which I send to 


the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- | 


ment will be stated. : 

The Secretary. It is proposed to add, at the end of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
SrerLING], the following: 


And that cn and after the Ist day of November, A. D. 1916, no person 
or persons, or any house, company, association, club, or corporation, 
his, its, or their agents, officers. clerks, or servants, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the District of Columbia shall manufacture, sell, offer for 
sale, keep for sale, traffic in, barter, or exchange for goods or n- 
dise, or solicit or receive orders for the purchase of any alcoholic or other 
prohibited liquors for beverage 8 or for any other p than 
scientific, medicinal, phamaceutical, mechanical, sacramental, or other 
nonbeverage purposes. 

Wherever the term “ alcoholic liquors” is used Im this paragraph it 
shall be deemed to include whisky, brandy, ram, „wine, ale, Remi 

ý ials, or fermented cider, alcoholic bitters, ethyl alcohol, 
all malt liquors, and all other alcoholic liquors. 

t any person or persons, or any house, company, association, club, 
er corporation, his, its. or their agents, officers, clerks, or servants, 
who shall directly or indirectly violate the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be dcemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
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shall be fined not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, and shall be 
imprisoned in the District or workhouse for a period of not less 
than 30 days nor more than one year for each offense. 

That the provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the manufacture, importation, or sale of denatured or of methyl 
alcohol or of ethyl alcoho) for scientific, medicinal, pharmaceutical, or 
mechanical purposes nor to prevent the sale of alcoholic or other 
prohibited liquors by druggists for medicinal p ses on prescrip- 
tions of physicians uader the regulations- set out this para h: 
Provided, That the manufacture and sale of ethyl alcohol or es pod 
holic liquors for sacramental purposes shall be restricted to manufac- 
turers and druggists licensed, respectively, to make and sell such alcohol 
and alcoholic or other prohibited liquors, as hereinafter provided, for 
„ Pharmaceutical, medicinal, or sacramental pur- 

That regularly licensed and registered druggists or pharmacists in 
the District of Columbia shall not sell alcohulic or other prohlbited 
liquors nor compound, nor mix any composition thereof, nor sell any 
malt extract or other proprietary medicines containing alcohol, except 
such compounds, compositions, malt extracts, or proprietary medicines 
be so medicated as to be medicinal preparations or compounds unfit for 
use as heverages, except upon a written and bona fide prescription of a 
duly licensed and regularly practicing physician in the District of Co- 
lumbia, whose name shall be signed thereto. Such prescription shall 
contain a statement that the disease of the tient requires such a 
prescription, shall be numbered in the order of receiving, and shall be 
canceled by writing on it the word “ canceled” and the date on which 
it was presented and filled, and kept on file in consecutive order, sub- 


ject to public ry earn at all times during business hours. No such 
prescription shalt filled more than once. ery d st or pharmcist 
selling intoxicating liquors as herein provided shall a Book pro- 


vided for the pu „and shall enter therein at the time of every sale 
a true record of the date of the sale, the name of the purchaser, who 
shall sign his name in said book as a age of the entry, his residence 
(giving the street and house number, if there be such), the kind and 
quantity and price of such liquor, the ee for which it was sold, 
book stall be agen th public SEAN during DOA beeen ead aia 
open to public on usiness hours, and sha 
be in form n as follows: 58 


Said book shall be produced before the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or the courts when pene and shall also contain a state- 
ment of the kind and amount of alcoholic and other prohibited liquors 
on hand when this paragraph shail go into effect, and thereafter such 
druggist or pharmacist, on the order of the court or the Com- 

oners of the District, make a statement of the amount of intoxi- 
cating liquor sold or used in any manner since the last statement and 
the amount on hand at the date when such court or commissioners 
require such statement: Provided, That ethyl alcohol may be sold with- 
out CF a Se sega prescription for mechanical, medicinal, pharmaceuti- 
cal, entific, or other 5 purposes va registered and licensed 
censed manufacturers, each and all of 

such sales in a 


fy age for 
similar manner and form as required for the sale of other alcoholic and 


ment of such fine shall be imprisoned in 
District not less than 30 days nor more than six months. 

3 5 druggist or pharmacist who shall sell or dispense any alcoholic 
or other prohibited liquors, except in such manner as provided in this 
paragraph, or who shall fail or refuse to keep the record herein re- 
quired, or who shali refill any prescription, or who shall violate an 
other provisions of this ph, shall be guilty of illegal selling, an 
upon conviction thereof shall be subject to the penalties prescribed in 
this 8 Upon a second conviction for said offense, in addi- 
tion to the penalties prescribed in said section 1, it shall be a rt 
of the judgment of conviction that the license of such druggist or phar- 
macist to practice prenna Shall be revoked, and the before 
which such person tried and convicted shall cause 2 certified copy 
of such judgment of conviction to be certified to the board La 
. —.— to issue license to practice pharmacy in the District 9 

um 


part of t 
to practice medicine be revoked, and the court before whic 


is tried and convicted shall cause a certified copy of such 
ent of conviction to be certified to the having authority to 
licenses to practice medicine in the District of Columbia. 

That when any minister, Peat oo tr ee of a religious co tion 
or church desires wine for pu in the usual ous 
exercises of his denomination, he may apply to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for a permit, stating the amount desired, for 
what and for what purpose, and commissioners, if satis- 
fied of the 1 faith of the application. shall grant a written permit 
to the applicant permitting the shipment to him. or the purchase D; 
him, of such amount as is shown to be reasonably necessary, whic 
amount shall be stated in the permit. eg acres with the purpose for 
which it is to be used and the period to covered by such use; the 
amount of wine permitted to be — oy or purchased under one per- 
mit shall not exceed 5 gallons, and the said permit shall be attached 
to the outside of the package by the shipper and remain so attached 
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That any person, 9 * corporation desiring to manufacture 


for the year beginning November 1 upon the payment of $100, which 
money shall be deposited with other license funds of ths District. 
Druggists, wholesale or retall, desiring to sell alcoholic or other pro- 
hibited liquors for the pw permitted in this ragrap 
obtain a license in the same way for the same period e fee for whole- 
sale druggists being $25, for retail dru ts $10. The commissi: 
shall have power to refuse or revoke all licenses referred to in 
section if doubtful of the good falth of the licensee and his in 
to oump with this . Manufacturers licensed Cig tay JA 
this section shall sell alcoholic and other prohibited liquors to - 
gists only, and only to such druggists as are licensed under the terms 
of this paragraph: Provided, That hospitals, departments of the Gov- 
ernment, colleges, and laboratories may purchase alcoholic liquors from 
manufacturers, after obtaining permit from the District Co: oners, 
who shall be satisfied of the good faith of said purchasers before grant. 
ing permit, aad who shall require records and reports of ali sales made 
by such manufacturers. No others than ts and manufacturers 
licensed according to this section may manufacture or sell alcoholic 
and other prohibited liquors in trict of Columbla, and these 
anly for the p permitted by this graph. Violations of this 
paragraph shall ve by a fine of not less than $300 nor more 
than $1,000 and by imprisonment in the District jail or workhouse for 
not less than 30 days nor more than 1 year. 

That it shall be unlawful for any common or other carrier, express 
company, or an gera to deliver to any person, company, corpora- 

b, ‘association, 


tion, club, or order, his or its agents, clerks, or employees, 
ae — 5 1 pos 1 3 in tip 38 NN pesay optat 

„ ani e case of shipments o. - 
cones not D bite unlawful oe bring the same into the 


— not prohibited it shall be 
trict of Columbia, or to deliver the same th in o ck- 
ages or otherwise, on any Sunday or on any other day before 6 o'clock 
a. m. and after 5 o'clock p. ni. Any common or other carrier, express 
company, or any person violating the provisions of this on shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than , or be con- 
fined in the District jail or workhouse not less than one nor more than 
six months, or by both fine and imprisonment, in the diseretion of the 


court. 

That every person who shall directly or indirectly keep or maintain 
by himself or by associating with others, or who s in any manner 
aid, assist, or abet in 85 or maintaining any clubhouse or other 
place in which any alcoholic liquor is received or kept for the purpose 
of barter or sale or for distribution or division among the members of 
any club or association by any means whatsoever, or who ma 
what is common] ee Fee locker S or —.— ama 2 

ons o paragraph, and e person who 
sell, or assist or abet in bartering ox selling any — * so 


pon 
conviction thereof be subject to the penalties is para- 
graph; and in all cases the members, shareholders, associates, or em- 
ployees in any club or association mentioned in this section shall be 
competent witnesses to prove any violations of the provisions of this 
paragraph or of any fact tending thereto; and no person shall be 
cused from testining as to any offense committed by another 2 
any of the provisions of this act by reason of his testimony tending to 
criminate self, but the testimony given by such person shall in no 
case be used against him, 

That the keeping or giving away of alcoholic or other prohibited 
liquors for the purpose of evading the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be deemed an unlawful selling, subject to the penalties provided 
in this paragraph. 

That if any person shall advertise or give notice of, by signs, bill- 
boards, newspapers, periodicals, or otherwise, for himself or another, 
the manufacturer, o! ming for sale or keeping for sale of alcoholic or 
other prohibited liquors ‘or purposes forbidden under this paragraph, 
or shall circulate or distribute ey. price list, circulars, or order blanks 
advertising such liquors, or publish or distribute any newspaper, maga- 
zine, pe cal, or other written or printed Taper in which such ad- 
vertisements of liquors appear, or shall pan t to be posted upon his 
premises or premises under his control (including billboards), or shall 
permit the same to so remain upon such premises, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500. 

That It one or more persons who are competent witnesses shall charge, 
on oath or tion, before the corporation counsel of the District ot 
Columbia or any of his assistants duly authorized to act for him, 
presenting that any person, company, copartnership, association, club. 
or corporation has or have violated or violating the provisions ot 
this paragraph by manufacturing or offering for sale, keeping for sale, 
trafficking in, bartering, exchang! for goods, or otherwise furnishing 
alcoholic liquor, shall request said corporation counsel or any of his 
assistants duly authorized to act for him to issue a warrant, said at- 
torney or any of his assistants shall issue such warrant, in which 


warrant the room, house, building, or other place in which the viola- 
tion is alleged to have occurred or ts occurring shall be fically 
described, and said warrant shall be placed in the hands of the cap- 


tain or acting captain of the police precinct in which the room, house, 
building, or other place above referred to is located, commanding him 
to at once thoroughly search said described room, house, building, or 
other place, and the appurtenances thereof, and if any such be found 
to take into his po on and safely 81 40 to be produced as evidence 
when required, all alcoholic liquors and all the means of dispensing the 
same, also all the occ Sg ng or Fert of the P gerie serey ofa 
barroom or other alcoholic liquor establishment. and any United States 
internal-reyenue tax receipt or certificate for the manufacture or sale 
of alcoholic Hquor effective for the period of time covering the alleged 
offense, and forthwith report all the facts to the corporation counsel 
of the District of Columbia, and such alcoholic liquor or the means for 
dispensing same, or the paraphernalia of a barroom or other alcoholic 
liquor establishment, or asy nited States internal-revenue tax receipt 
or certificate for the sale of alcoholic liquor effective as aforesaid, shall 
be prima: facie evidence of the violation of the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, in an 
strect, or public or private road, alley, or in any public place or build- 
ing or in or upon any street car, or any other vehicle commonly used for 
the transportation of passengers, or in or about any depot, platform, 


or waiting station, drink any alcoholic liquor of any kind, or if any 
person shall be drunk or intoxicated in any street, alley, or public or 
private road or in any railroad passenger train, street car, or any 
public place or building, or at any public gathering, or if any person 


drunk or intoxicated and shall disturb the peace of any person 
anywhere, he shall be ey of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than 
00, or by imprisonment for not less than 5 days nor more than 
0 days in the workhouse or jail of the District of Columbia, or by both 
ne and imprisonment, 
That the payment of the special tax required of wholesale or retail 
liquor dealers by the United States by any person or persons other 
than manufacturers or druggists licensed under section 5 of this act, 
within the District of Columbia, shall be prima facie evidence that 
such person or persons are engaged in keeping and selling, offerin 
and exposing for sale alcoholic liquors contrary to the provisions 
this paragraph, and a certificate from the collector of internal revenue, 
his agents, clerks, or deputies, showing the ment of such tax, and 
the name or names of persons to whom issu and the names of the 
rson or persons, if any, associated with the person to whom such 
receipt is issued, shall be sufficient evidence of the payment of such 
tax and of the association of such persons for the sell and keeping, 


offering and exposing for sale of liquors contrary to the provisions of 
this para h in all trials or le inquiries. 

That all houses, boathouses, buildings, club rooms, and places of 
every description, inclu drug stores, where alcoholic liquors aro 
manufactu sold, vend or furnished 3 to law (including 
those in w clubs, orders, or tions sell, barter, distribute, or 


ch 
dispense 3 liquors to their mendera oT any means or device 
vided in this paragraph) s be held, taken, and 
deem common and public n ces. And any person who shall 
maintain, or shall aid or abet, or knowingly be associated with others 
in maintaining such common and public nuisance shall be guilty 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be subject to the 
penalties prescribed in this parastani, and judgment shall be given that 
such house, bu „ or other place, or any room therein, 15 abated 
or closed up as a place for the sale or keeping such liquor contrary to 
law, as the court may determine. 
That the United States district attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, or any citizen of the District of Columbia, may maintain an action 


in equity in name of the United States to te and perpetuall 
enjotn such a nuisance as d in the p. ing — The i 
junction shall be granted at the commencement of the action, and 
no bon 1 be required. Any rson violating the terms of any 
injunction ted in such p shall be punished for contempt 
by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than by imprison- 


arzed, or is occurring, the doin 
repetition of the unlawful act, or any o 
party ae Ae prevented by a writ 1 4 injunction’ out of a court of equity 
manner the ge of injunction may be employed to compel obedience 


on of this paragraph. 
g or tenement uses such 8 or an 
part thereof, in maintaining a common nuisance as hereinbefore defined, 
or knowlingi permits such use by another, such use shall render void 
the lease under which he holds, and shall cause the right of possession 
to revert to the owner or lessor, who may, without process of law, make 
immediate entry upon the premises, or may avall himself of the remedy 
provided for the forcible detention thereof. 

That anyone who knowingly permits any building owned or leased by 
him or under his control, or any part thereof, to be used in maintaining 
a common nuisance hereinbefore described in this paragraph, after being 
notified in writing of such use, neglects to take all reasonable measures 
to eject therefrom the person so using the same shall be deemed guilty of 
assisting in maintaining such nuisance. 

That no property rights of any kind shall exist in alcoholic liquors 
or beverages, illegally manufactured, received, possessed, or stored 
under this paragraph, and in all such cases the liquors are forfeited to 
the District of Columbia and may be searched for and seized and ordered 
to be destroyed by the court after a conviction when such liquors have 
been seized for use as evidence, or upon 8 evidence to the 
ar presented by the corporation counsel that such liquors are contra- 

and. > 

That eyery wife, child, parent, guardian, or employer, or other person 
who shall be injured in person or property or means of support by any 
intoxicated person, or in consequence of intoxication, habitual or other- 

„ot any person, such wife, child, parent, or guardian shall have 
a right of action, in his or her own name, against any person who shall, 
by selling or bartering intoxicating liquors, have caus the intoxication 
of such person, for all damages actually sustained, as well as for ex- 
emplary damages; and a married woman shall have the right to bring 
sult, prosecute, and control the same, and the amount recovered the 
same as if unmarried; and all damages recovered by a minor under this 
paragraph shall be paid either to such minor or to his or her parents, 
guardian, or next friend, as the court shall direct. 

That if any person while in charge of a locomotive engine, or while 
acting as a conductor or brakeman of a car or train of cars, or while 
in charge of any street car, steamboat, launch, or other water craft, or 
while in charge of or operating any automobile or horse vehicle in the 
District of Columbia, shall be intoxicated, he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and if convicted shall be unished by a fine of not less than 
$25 nor more than $300, and in default in payment of said fine shall 
be imprisoned in the District Jall or Workhonse for not exceeding three 
months, or both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

That it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. They shall de- 
tall qualified members of the police force to detect violations of the 
paragraph, if any, and to report promptly ali knowledge or informa- 
tion they may have concerning such violations, together with the names 
of any witnesses by whom they may be proven to the corporation coun- 
sel; but it shall be the duty of all members of the police force to detect 
violations of the paragraph and to promptly report any information or 
knowledge concerning the same to the corporation counsel, together 
with the names of witness¢s by whom such violations may be proven; 
and the corporation counsel shall bring such alleged violators of the law 
to trial with all due diligence. 

f any such officer shall fail te comply with the provisions of this 
aragraph he shall, upon conviction, be fined in any sum not less than 
100 nor more than $500 and such conviction shall be a forfeiture of 


the office held by such person, and the court before whom such convic- 
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tion is had shall, in addition. to imposition of the fine aforesaid, order 
aml adjudge the forfeiture of his said office. For æ failure or neglect 
of official duty in the enforcement of this paragraph any o herein 
referred to may be removed by court action. 

That prosecutions for violations of the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be on information filed in the police court by the corporation 
counsel of the District of Columbia or a of his assistants duly au- 
thorized to act for him, and said corporation counsel or his assistants 
shall file such information upon the presentation to him or as- 
sistants of sworn Information that the law has been violated; and such 
ration counsel and his assistants shall have power to administer 

to such informant or informants, and such others as present 
themselves, and anyone making a false oath to any material fact shall 
be deemed guilty of p and subject to the same penalties as now 
provided by law for such offense. 

When, however, it he A. to the Commissioners of the District of 
ee = it man in the hrni of more won far Sna 
0 e provisions of this par: 3 y may reque! es 
district attorney for the Distr et of © 


puoi i and in the Supreme Court of the 
such offenders in manner now prescribed law for the prosecution of 
persons charged with violations of the laws against crime in the Dis- 
trict: of Columbia. 


Sule porte of Gor Paster oil e 
rema: e a s - 
without regard to that oo. invalidated: 2 Hs 

That in the interpretation of this paragra uh words of the lar 
number s be deemed to include plurals and words of the 
masculine gender shall be deemed to include the feminine, as the case 


nat ph shall be in full force and effect on and after the 
ist day of November, 1916; and the Excise Board of the District of 
Columbia provided for and established under the act making a — 
tions to provide for the expense of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, be, and it is hereby, 
abolished upon the taking effect of this par: ph. 

During the reading of the amendment, í 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in order to save time I will 
simply say that this amendment was prepared by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]. The bill to the same effect has 
been considered by the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
has been reported by the committee without. recommendation, 
and is now on the calendar. I want to say that it does not in- 
terfere at, all with the amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. I am in favor of the amendment of the Senater from 
South Dakota. I am in favor of putting these taxes on in- 
tangible property. I voted to sustain the ruling. of the Chair 
with reference to that; but this is simply an addition to it, 
and, of course, if it should be adopted, then the whole amend- 
ment would be adopted. Of course, if this should be voted 
down, I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I understand that a bill before 
our committee pertaining to this matter has been acted upon. 

Mr. JONES. It has, and it is now on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Notwithstanding there is a bill to 
this effect which has been acted upon by the committee and is 
on the calendar, the Senator proposes to put this on an appro- 
priation bill. : 

Mr. JONES. I propose to put it on the amendment that the 
Senate has held in order. It has not been acted upon by any 
committee of the Senate. c 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I understand; but this is a new 
amendment, and is an amendment entirely in accord with a 
bill that has been acted upon by a committee of the Senate, 
and is on the calendar. : 

Mr. JONES. Yes; and therefore it has a much better 
standing before the Senate, according to some, than the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I rise to a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. My point of order is that it 
is general legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the point of order is well taken. 

The Chair understood the Vice President to base his former 
ruling upon the ground that the bill as it came to the Senate 
having changed the law heretofore in effect by abolishing the 
half-and-half system, it was pertinent to offer an amendment 
to the bill touching the collection of the revenues which were 
thus to be appropriated. The Chair does not believe that the 
amendment now offered can be regarded as in any sense a 
reyenue measure. It absolutely prohibits the carrying on of 
a certain line of business in the District of Columbia. The 


present occupant of the chair feels that there is a very distinct . 


line of demarkation between these two amendments. 
Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if I may interrupt just a 
ene it is also an amendment in the second degree, is it 


Pa PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not so under- 
8 $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is a committee amendment, then 
an amendment to the committee amendment, and this is an 
amendment to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota is 
an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; to the committee amendment. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator is mistaken, 

Tri HARDWICK. I am informed that I am in error about 

a 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the rulings of the last 
few days, both of the Presiding Officer and of the Senate, will 
furnish some very interesting reading and very interesting 
study to students of parliamentary law. They will see the very 
fine distinctions that have been made with reference to these 
various propositions, and also, during this session, the rulings 
under which amendments relating to this traffic have been ex- 
cluded from various. bills. 

I am not going to embarrass the Senate by asking it to re- 
verse the ruling of a few minutes ago, which I am satisfied 
it would do if I were to appeal from the decision of the Pre- 
siding Officer; and therefore I shall not appeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

1525 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst Hosting Neison Smoot 
Bankhead James Norris Sterling 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. Overman tone 
Bryan Jones Page Tagrart 
Chamberlain Kenyon Penrose mas 
Capp Kern Eansãell Thompson 
Dillingham La Follette Saule bu Tillman 
Fall Lane — ‘Townsend 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Sherman nderwood 
Gallinger Lewis Shields Vardaman 
Gronna —— — Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Hardwick ge Smith, Ga. Walsh 
Hollis Me Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hughes Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have un- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. VARDAMAN called for the yeas und 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will cali the 
roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ortver] to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O’Gorman] 
and will vote. I vote: “ nay.” 

Mr. FALL (when his name was called}. I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cn 
TON]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I transrer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. Corr! 
to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and will vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming Mr. CLARK] who I am told 
is absent on official business. In his absence I withhold iny 


vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I wish to make 
the same announcement as heretofore and I vote yen.” 

Mr, TILLMAN (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement that I made on the former vote as to the transfer 
of my pair, I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LEWIS. Through a misapprehension, thinking it was 
the Jones amendment, I voted “nay.” With the information 
as to what the amendment was, having been out in the hall, I 
now want to vote “yea.” I thought I was voting against the 
Jones amendment, which amendment I did wish to vote against. 

Mr. BECKHAM. Has the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 
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Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
I transfer my pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Bnous- 
SARD] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
voted inadvertently a moment ago. I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], but I understand 
if present he would vote as I do, and so I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested te announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Samra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruertanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLank] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Sronr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Ashurst Johnson, Me. Myers Sterling 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson 
Borah —.— Norris $ 
Bryan on Thoma 
Clapp Kees Tho: 
Cummins La Follette Tillman 
Dillingham e exter To 
Fletcher Lee, Md. Sheppard Vardaman 
Gronna 
Benig * Smith, Weeks 
Husting Smith, S. C. Works 
James Martine, N. J Smoot 
x NAYS—12. 
Bankhead Mardwick Ra: Smith, Md 
Chamberlain ‘a. Saulsbury Underwood 
Galliuger Penrose Smith, Ariz. Williams 
NOT VOTING—22. 
Brady Lea, Tenn. Reed 
Brandegee Robinson 
Breussard du Pent ewlands Shafroth 
Catron Fall oO 
Chilton Goff Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Clark, W. Gore Owen Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Harding Phelan Sutherland 
Colt Hitcheock Pomerene Warren 


So Mr. SrerLIiNg’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I want to say in 
regard to the vote I have just cast that it is no evidence that 
I am opposed to the taxation of intangible property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have a law in my State, and I think 
the tax is right, that intangible property shall be taxed; but 
my reason for voting against the amendment is that I do not 
believe legislation of this character should be carried upon an 
appropriation bill. Hence I voted “nay.” If it had been a 
regular legislative bill, an independent measure, I should have 
voted “yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will take occasion at this 
point to reserve the vote on the amendment in the Senate for 
the purpose of offering an amendment to it providing for a joint 
committee of Congress to investigate the tax laws of the 
District. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of 
Thomas P. Sorkilmo. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15635) for the relief 
of the Eastern Transportation Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

The message further announced that the House insists upon 
its amendments to the bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors, disagreed to by the Senate; agrees to the conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Kzarixd, Mr. VINSON, 
and Mr. Serius managers at the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that the House insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
disagreed to by the Senate; agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Kxarixd, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 


The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12208) adding cer- 
tain lands to the Teton National Forest, Wyo. 

The message also announced that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of House concurrent resolution 50 the Speaker of the 
House had canceled his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 
12197) entitled “An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew.” 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced That the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2500. An act authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers 
re = part of the Navajo Indian Reservation in the State of 

na; 

S. 5172. An act to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington D. G.; 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State 
of Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise ; 

S. 6242. An act authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fia., and 
Charlton, Ga., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River 
between Florida and Georgia; 

S. 6375. An act to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Aroline ; 

H. R. 348. An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3032. An act authorizing the county of St. Louis to 
construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota 
and Wisconsin ; 


H. R. 2536. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt; 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed 
products, and for other purposes; 

H. R.10668. An act to repeal section 4 of the act of 
approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest homestead act, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11156. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock Rail- 
road, and for other purposes; 

H. R.11958. An act to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13298. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux Res- 
ervation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled and 
allotted under decisions of the United States district and circuit 
courts for the district of South Dakota; 

H. R. 16068. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of a bridge across the Black River at or near 
Bennetts Ferry, Ark.; and 

H. R. 16185. An act to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes. 
NEWARK TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 


Mr. HUGHES. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 193) authorizing 
the Postmaster to provide the postmaster of Newark, 
N. J., with a special canceling die for the Newark two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator that I 
must object to it if it is going to lead to any debate. 

Mr. HUGHES. If it is going to cause any debate I will with- 
draw it. A similar joint resolution was unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and it passed 
the Senate. That joint resolution went to the House and the 
House passed its own resolution instead of the one passed by 
the Senate. I simply ask that the Senate do what it has already 
done and pass this joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senate joint resolution been recalled 
from the House? 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senate joint resolution is now in the 
House. The Senate has passed its own resolution and the 
House passed its resolution instead of passing the Senate reso- 
tution. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senate joint resolution is not on the cal- 
endar? 

Mr. HUGHES. Not at the present time. It has already 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has this joint resolution been referred to the 
committee since it passed the House? 

Mr. HUGHES. It is automatic. The same measure already 
pasaon the Senate, and it comes over here, having passed the 

ouse, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to know the history of it to know 
whether it should be treated as a committee report or whether 
the Senator is asking to have it passed just as it came from the 


ouse. 

Mr. HUGHES. I ask to have it passed just as it came from 
the House, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes that request as a member 
of the committee? 

Mr. HUGHES. No; I am not a member of the committee. 
The committee has already acted on it. The committee unani- 
mously reported the Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, All I know about it is that the Postmaster 
General wrote a very strong letter in opposition to this proposi- 
tion. He may have changed his mind, and I am not going to 
make any objection to it. 

Mr. HUGHES. I will read the letter of the Postmaster 
General. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will object to the joint resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr, KERN. I desire to reserve for a separate vote in the 
Senate all the amendments providing appropriations for park 
purposes, namely, the committee amendment on page 111, from 
line 7 to line 24, the amendment adopted yesterday offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], which is the insertion, 
on page 111, after line 24, of an amendment providing an appro- 
priation of $175,641.43, and also the amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], on page 112, after 
line 5, in which $164,349 is appropriated for land and $16,000 for 
laying out, grading, improving, and extension of Jewett Street. 
I shall ask for a vote on these amendments separately in the 
Senate. 

Mr. LANE. There is, on line 6, page 78, under the head of 
“Health Department,” an amendment put in by the committee 
of the Senate which proposes to pay $1,400 for an assistant chief 
inspector in the health department. I am going to make a mo- 
tion to strike that out, and I wish to raise a point of order 
against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Oregon 
permit a remark from the Chair? The Chair is advised that 
the amendment has already been adopted, and suggests to the 
Senator accordingly that he reserve that amendment for a sepa- 
rate vote when the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LANE. Very well; I will accept that suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole which 
have not been reserved for a separate vote. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now arises on the 
amendments which have been reserved for a separate vote. They 
will be stated in their order. 

The Secrerary. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
reserves the amendment on page 112, after line 5. 

Mr. KERN. I should like to say a word on the amendments 
I have had reserved. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I reserve 
the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota for the 
purpose of offering an amendment to it, which I now submit. 
I think there will be no objection on the part of any Senator 
to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Secretary. The senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER] reserved the amendment on page 122, at the 
end of the bill offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. SrerLING]. He now proposes to add at the end of the 
amendment heretofore agreed to the following proviso: 

Provided, That a joint committee consisting of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the Senate and the Committee of the District 
of Columbia of the House of Representatives is hereby appointed to 
make by subcommittee or otherwise, a careful and exhaustive study of 
the tax laws of the District of Columbia, including license taxes, with 
n view of recommending such changes in the laws as the joint com- 
mittee may deem fair and equitable, report to be made to the Congress 
during the next session. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was concurred in, 


Mr. KERN obtained the floor. 

Mr, SMOOT. I thought the Chair recognized me some time 
ago and I yielded to the Senator from New Hampshire, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not recognize 
the Senator from Utah. It was stated that the amendment 
reserved by the Senator from Utah is the first amendment to be 
voted upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do not the reserved amendments come up in 
the order in which they appear in the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the way the Chair 
understands it, and that is the order the Chair will pursue 
unless otherwise directed by the Senate. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I shall address myself to the 
proposition to strike out all the amendments that were adopted 
as in Committee of the Whole providing for appropriations for 
the purchase of land for parks in the District of Columbia: 
First the committee amendment that is to be found on page 111, 
which appropriates $1,125,000 for the purchase of the Patterson 
tract and the purchase of the Dean tract; next the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ston.] on page 111, 
which provides for an appropriation of one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand and odd dollars for the purchase of certain land 
mentioned in that amendment; and also the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine], appropri- 
ating $180,000 for the purchase of certain land described in 
that amendment and for laying off, grading, and improving a 
certain street. 

Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate was unexpectedly 
called upon to respond to an appeal from the people of six 
Southern States for relief on account of injuries suffered by 
them in the recent flood, and we properly and justly responded 
to that appeal by the appropriation of $540,000. 

There have been extraordinary appropriations—that is, ap- 
propriations of extraordinary amount—already made at this 
session growing out of the extraordinary conditions which con- 
front us, and it has occurred to me that in view of the large 
amount we were called upon to appropriate yesterday and 
the extraordinary amounts heretofore appropriated during this 
session, these appropriations for the purchase of land for park 
purposes, which may well wait until another session, ought to 
be stricken out of the bill, It is because of that feeling I have 
made the proposition to strike out these amendments. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I am gratified to note the fact 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] has been finally 
aroused to the need of economy on the part of the majority. A 
prominent citizen from North Carolina called to see me this 
morning. He formerly resided in Pennsylvania. He informed 
me that a large part of this flood condition was due to the 
alleged improvements made by the Government on Broad River, 
for which, doubtless, thousands of dollars were appropriated in 
past years, and which resulted in the river filling up, nature 
being thus obstructed and thereby causing the flood. So, not 
only has the Government lost thousands of dollars by an ill- 
advised project of river improvement, but now we are called 
upon to take care of the inhabitants who are homeless on 
account of the flood due to the Government improvements. 

This condition prevails in other parts of the country, The 
same allegation has been made regarding the Mississippi River 
where levees and embankments have been constructed by the 
Government and have thrown the water over to the other side 
and flooded the country affected, and the destruction of millions 
of dollars of property has occurred. 

As will doubtless be shown when the revenue bill comes up 
for consideration, owing to the absolute failure of existing legis- 
lation to produce adequate revenue and owing to the several 
hundred million dollars appropriated or authorized for projects 
which were ill advised in the opinion of many or unnecessary, 
or certainly not urgent, outside of any amount required for pre- 
paredness, so called, an enormous deficit faces the Treasury of 
the United States, In my opinion, and I think the figures will 
bear me out when they come to be presented to the Senate, no 
possible revenue legislation which the majority is likely to pass 
at this session will relieve this condition of deficit. 

I suppose it can not be said technically that the United States 
Treasury is bankrupt, because the taxable resources of a great 
country, the wealthiest in the world, with 100,000,000 inhabitants, 
can not be said to be wholly bankrupt, but the Treasury is cer- 
tainly bankrupt as far as revenues are likely to meet expendi- 
tures, even with the added assistance of any revenue bill which 
the majority is likely to pass at the present Congress and before 
the approaching election, even with the issuance, Mr. President, 
of $125,000,000 of bonds to defray the expenses of the proceed- 
ings now going on along the Mexican border. 
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In fact, Mr. President, in addition to these wasteful and un- 
necessary expenditures and the failure of legislation to produce 
revenue it is estimated that the policy of “ watchful waiting” 
has cost the Government during the last two years and a half 
nearly $200,000,000. 

The last Congress expended $100,000,000 more than the pre- 
ceding Congress, and this Congress has been most lavish and 
reckless, more so than any other Congress in the history of the 
American Government in time of peace. The figures are star- 
tling and astounding, Mr. President, and it has been incredible 
to me that no member of the majority of this Chamber has been 
awakened to the fact that money has been expended apparently 
with an utter disregard to the resources of the Federal Treasury. 

There is hardly a morning that some proposition is not re- 
ported to this Chamber involving an expenditure. I have no 
doubt, if the Senator from Nevada [Mr. New.anps] this morn- 
ing when he offered an amendment of $5,000 for the purpose 
of beautifying the river front, had made it half a million or a 
million dollars it would have appealed to the majority and been 
speedily passed. It was too small a sum for consideration from 
the perspective of the party in the majority. 

The other day, from the Committee on Public Health and Na- 
tional Quarantine, an extraordinary appropriation was made of 
$2,000,000 to take care of tubercular patients who happened to go 
to Atlantic City, N. J., or to El Paso, Tex., and some other 
health resorts and who are not residents of those States, Yes- 
terday an appropriation of one-half million dollars of doubtful 
propriety, although it had some precedents unfortunately, was 
made for the relief of certain Southern States which have been 
devastated by a flood. 

A Senator from one of those States did not hesitate to confess 
to the people of the country that three-quarters of his State 
had been washed away, a statement little calculated to attract 
investment or settlement in the territory affected. 

Mr. President, there is another State in the northwestern 

part of the country that was equally devastated by floods not 
long ago where the Senator informed me that nearly $200,000,- 
000 was destroyed in a similar way, but that he would hesitate 
to advertise the situation of his State or to appeal to the 
Federal Treasury for relief. ‘Still, on the ground of benevolence 
and on account of precedents, he permitted the resolution to 
pass. 
This thing is keeping on to an incredible extent. When the 
people of the country come to realize the situation it will, in 
my opinion, have a serious effect if not a most potential and 
deciding effect upon the approaching election. 

Some 20,000 to 30,000 additional place holders, Mr. President, 
requiring an annual expenditure of $40,000,000 have been im- 
posed upon the American people, for what useful purpose has 
yet to be disclosed. No commission looks good apparently to the 
party in power unless the commissioners draw a salary unheard 
of a few years ago. Ten thousand dollars to each commissioner, 
several hundred thousands to an army of place holders, places 
for good Democrats all over the country expressly exempted 
from the civil service. Every position in the internal-revenue 
department is taken out of the civil service, the department 
for all intents and purposes handed over to politicians, without 
any regard for the good of the people whom that important 
department serves. 

I, for one, Mr. President, feel that this aroused interest for 
economy, which I had thought our Democratic friends had al- 
most forgotten how to spell, is ill timed when it affects the 
small amount in the appropriations in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

It seems to me it is our duty while we can to take advantage 
of the opportunity to complete the system of parks and the vari- 
ous units necessary to beautify the city of Washington, which 
ought to be the model city in the country. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I intend to vote to retain these items, smal! as they are, 
and hope that the spirit of economy will come over the thoughts 
of our Democratic friends when it comes to voting $50,000,000 
for a nitrate plant, or several thousand additional employees, 
or $50,000,000 for a shipping bill, or $11,000,000 for an armor 
plant, or $25,000,000 for the river and harbor improvement, 
when the Republican Party endeavored to save the whole 
amount of $42,000,000, or some $32,000,000 for a public building 
bill; justly termed a “pork-barrel” proposition by the news- 
papers of the country. 

Mr. STONE. That is to say, if the buildings are not to be 
erected in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, there have been public build- 
ings in Pennsylvania, but I venture to say there is no instance in 
Pennsylvania of the gross abuse of the erection of buildings in 
towns whose population and business did not justify such con- 
struction as has occurred during the last three years. 


Mr. STONE. Like, for instance, some buildings in Wyoming 
that were put on public buildings bills at the request of my dis- 
tinguished friend the junior Senator from that State—put on 
in the good old days of Republican rule. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STONE. They were put on, and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania thought they were very proper. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator referred to Pennsylvania. I 
know, as far as Pennsylvania is concerned, we have very few 
public buildings; and where they occur they are in cities of 
30,000, 40,000, 50,000, and 100,000 inhabitants, great metropoli- 
tan centers worthy of having public buildings. ; 

Mr. STONE. Surely there were some erected in towns of less 
population than that. I assert the Senator can not be correct in 
his statement. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Missouri occasioned this 
interruption by referring to Wyoming. There is not a single 
public building in Wyoming, when you consider the size and 
business of the town, that will not compare favorably with the 
importance and necessity for public use with public buildings in 
the great State of Missouri. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if this spirit of economy would 
only become aroused when the question is raised of appropriat- 
ing $50,000,000 for building a railroad over the icebergs of 
Alaska—a railroad which, I am told, has never made any prac- 
tical or great progress in construction—then we might take it 
at its true value. ~ 

Then I recall, Mr. President, that the Government is com- 
mitted to an expenditure of $50,000,000 for flood control, a propo- 
sition which certainly could have waited until preparedness had 
been disposed of. We have been having floods for a hundred 
years and shall have them for a thousand more to come. This 
expenditure is for a purely utopian proposition, a proposition 
which engineers, as a rule, condemn, because it does not begin 
at the source of the stream to control floods, but starts low 
down toward the outlet of these great bodies of water. 

Then, Mr. President, we have $85,000,000 to which the Gov- 
ernment is committed, I recall, to help the States build roads—- 
a very meritorious proposition; no one appreciates the needs of 
roads more than do I; but 10 years ago there would not have 
been a Democrat in the United States who would have dreamed 
of appealing to Congress for Federal aid to build roads. He 
would have thrown up his hands in horror at a proposition 
which would have been absolutely inconsistent with his views 
regarding State sovereignty and State rights, and from his 
point of view unconstitutional. 

Then, Mr. President, we have $45,000,000 of extras in de- 
ficiency bills and other measures, which are not accounted 
for in these items which I hastily recall. We have also the 
comeback on the ill-advised legislation regarding the refund 
on imports in American bottoms, which our Democratic friends 
were advised by the Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives would be in collision with the “favored-nation” clause 
of our treaties; a proposition which, after going through the 
Attorney General’s office and the Court of Customs Appeals, is 
now pending before the Supreme Court, and is likely to draw 
another $30,000,000 out of the Treasury, not in the fiscal year 
of 1916, for the juigment can not be delivered in time, but in 
the fiscal year of 1917—another liability of the Government 
brought on by ill-advised and hastily considered legislation. 

So, Mr. President, I might go on and detain the Senate with 
an interesting recital of extravagances and reckless expendi- 
tures made with an incredible disregard of proper financiering 
and systematic consideration for the resources of the Treasury. 

Only the other day I made inquiry of one of my Democratic 
colleagues as to whether or not his associates on the other side 
of the Chamber had any conception of the carnival of debauch- 
ery in the way of appropriations in which they were indulging, 
and he candidly said that he had to confess that he did not 
think as yet that they had any conception of the precipice 
which they were approaching. I am profoundly impressed now 
with the fact that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN], the 
leader of the other side, has at last awakened to the startling 
condition which confronts the country, and which, in my opin- 
ion, if the American people had fully impressed upon their 
minds, would furnish ample cause, if they did not have many 
others, to repudiate the party responsible for this condition. 

Mr. Stone, Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey, Mr. Newranps, and 
Mr. Kern addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to yield 
to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I made the proposition to strike 
out these items in the appropriation bill, and sounded a note 
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of opposition to the amendment which provided for an appro- 
priation of a million and a half dollars, or nearly so. I did 
not thereby intend to provoke any political discussion, nor do 
I intend to engage in one now. 

I may, however, express my great satisfaction because a 
voice of reform and economy has come out of Pennsylvania, 
with the distinguished Senator from that State [Mr. PENROSE] 
as its spokesman. After listening to him on yesterday com- 
plaining because an appropriation of $2,000,000 had been made 

for the tuberculosis sufferers of the country, and after he had 
sounded a note of warning because a half million dollars had 
been appropriated to relieve the distress of the suffering people 
of the South, I had supposed he would hail with joy a proposi- 
tion to strike from this bill a million and a half dollars. In- 
stead of that, he meets the proposition with an ill-tempered 
political harrangue, to which I do not propose to reply. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. STONE. We will not vote just now. 

Mr. President, I have served a good many years in the Senate 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
During the greater part of that service his party has been in 
control of this body. Then the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
with whom, 1 may say in passing, I sustain the most kindly 
personal relations, was always here, working heart and soul 
for “ appropriations and the flag“; but it now happens that the 
Democratic Party is in control of the Senate, and that makes a 
great difference with the Senator. During this period—this for- 
tunate period for the country of Democratic control—the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has rarely honored us with his presence. 
He has felt that it was of greater importance that he should be 
looking after his political fences in Pennsylvania than to be 
looking after legislation pending before Congress. All of us 
have looked in vain for his ponderous, potential, and pleasing 
presence—in fact, his most engaging presence—on the floor of 
the Senate. But he rarely comes. 

Mr. President, it may be—and I am willing to concede the 
Senator’s point of view—that he serves his country better by 
contending with those who antagonize him in the control of his 
party organization in Pennsylvania than by coming here and 
attending the sessions of the Senate, where, it is presumed, a 
Senator should be looking after the business of legislation. It 
may be that my distinguished and very good friend is doing a 
better service by absenting himself from the Senate and looking 
after Pennsylvania politics. I will not express a decided opinion 
as to that. 

Now and then, however, he does honor us with his presence ; 
now and then he comes down to the Capitol and pleases us by 
showing himself in the Senate and letting us know that he is 
still alive. Sometimes I forget dates and wonder whether he 
has just been reelected, and whether he is not coming here to 
be sworn in afresh; but, anyhow, he does come now and then. 
Personally I am always happy to see the prodigal when he re- 
turns. I never fail to go across to greet him and to congratu- 
late him. Indeed I feel that the Senate itself is always to be 
congratulated whenever this great leader of Republican politics 
in Pennsylvania honors us with his presence. He does not 
ordinarily stay very long; his presence is like a flash, soon gone; 
but, Mr. President, every time he comes he comes to make 
trouble. [Laughter.] I never see him that I do not ask him 
something like this: “Senator, what are you here for this 
time? What kind of particular devilment have you come down 
here to precipitate on this occasion” [laughter]; and in the 
same kindly spirit he replies, always, of course, disclaiming 
that he has any sinister purpose in his visit. He happens to be 
here now, and I think has been here somewhat longer than 
usual. I believe he has been here this time possibly several 
days, when usually 24 hours about covers the period of his 
visitations. 

If the Senator from Pennsylvania has special and superior 
capability in one line more than another, it is to make trouble. 
[Laughter.] He is a statesman and has broad vision—and I 
am not saying this sarcastically or ironically—he is a man of 
large experience and large views of things, and when his 
party is in power he exercises his fine powers with a view to 
practical ends. Of course, I think his views are generally 
wrong, at least not in accord with mine, but I make no ques- 
tion as to his sincerity when he states his attitude on public 
questions. But now that the Democratic Party is in power his 
one mission in the Senate seems to be to raise the devil as far 
as he ean. [Laughter.] That seems to be his chief business 
here nowadays, and about all he comes here to do, so far as I 
can see, He is here now on that mission, and I will venture to 
say that as soon as he has finished he will get into his beautiful 
machine and strike out for Philadelphia. It is a lovely 


machine to ride in, for I have ridden with him in the past and 
expect to in the future, and greatly enjoyed it; but I know him 
all the same [laughter], and I know what he is here for all the 
same. 

If I see him here to-morrow morning after this outburst of his 
I will be surprised. He has just about time to get to Philadel- 
phia by midnight, but after this spurt he may stay here for a 
day or so longer to avoid criticism. 

Mr. President, we know our good friend from Pennsylvania 
comes here just to raise Cain, His action is dictated by politi- 
cal considerations. We know it is all pure politics. A man of 
his ability, really capable of great things, even as a member of 
the minority party, a man of great experience and personal 
force as he is, could be useful as an adviser and could help 
frame legislation for the good of the country; but that is not 


what he has in mind; he only wants to help frame up things ` 


for the good of the Republican Party. Mr. President, I submit 
it is not worthy of a man of his exceptional equipment to en- 
gage in this sort of business, and I am sorry he does it. 

The Senator talks about the flood sufferers for whose relief we 
have just authorized an appropriation. He does not seem to 
approve of that action. Neither did I. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania and I were in accord as to that. The relief resolution 
was passed on a viva voce vote—passed as a sentimental prop- 
osition. I did not vote against it; neither did the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Our lips were closed for the same reason. 

I believe ordinarily that the State itself should take care of 
accidental misfortunes befalling its people instead of appeal- 
ing to the Congress. If there should happen to be immediate 
and emergent need of aid, the Congress, if in session, might well 
extend some form of temporary assistance if the State was not 
at the moment in position to do so. That is my attitude. And 
I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania now if he does not 
agree to that? 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the Senator’s statement? 

Mr. STONE. The Senator need not arise. If he does not 
agree to what I have said, he can keep his seat. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like the Senator 
from Missouri to tell me what he wants me to agree to. I 
have to be on my guard with the Senator from Missouri, be- 
cause frequently he is a little too smart for me. [Laughter.] 
I will ask the Senator to state what it is he wants me to 
agree to. 

Mr. STONE. What I asked the Senator to agree to was this: 
I stated that where some sudden calamity befalls a State or a 
part of a State, such as a disastrous flood, and Congress is in 
session at the time and the legislature of the State is not in 
session, whether the Congress might not well extend some tem- 
porary aid in the way of tents for shelter or food or seed for 
replanting crops destroyed? 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator want me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. STONE. What does the Senator think of that? 

Mr, PENROSE. I will answer it. I think an act of churity 
or benevolence always appeals to those who are kind-hearted, 
but I think when an individual or a government is bankrupt 
the first consideration ought to be that charity begins at home. 
My contertion was not regarding the merits of the appropria- 
tion for the flood sufferers, but that the revenues are far be- 
hind the disbursements that this Congress is authorizing, and 
that the first thing we knew we would have a bankrupt Treads- 
ury, if we had not one already. 

Mr. STONE. But the Senator favored the sentimental ren- 
son back of that appropriation. 

Mr. PENROSE. I always favor acts of charity. 

Mr. STONE. I know. 

Mr. PENROSE. But I believe that charity can well be 
curtailed when bankruptcy is impending. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator thinks that we are about to 
become bankrupt, and I will refrain from saying anything 
more about the flood sufferers. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, now that he has called upon me, I related yesterday the 
fact that when the Johnstown flood occurred in Pennsylvania, 
killing many hundred poor people—there were no millionaires 
swept down the Conemaugh River; they were wage earners—— 

Mr. STONE. And no millionaires were swept down the 
North Carolina and Tennessee Rivers the other day. 

Mr. PENROSE. And rendering many others homeless; and 
when a river like the Susquehanna. which rises about every 
year, anyhow, and occasionally rises to a very great height, 
swept through the town of Williamsport, a large and flourish- 
ing community, with a wall of water 15 feet in height, destroy- 
ing millions of property and causing great suffering, the United 
States Government was never called upon to compensate those 
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who suffered losses, or even to feed them. They were not mil- 
lionnires; they were wage earners and farmers. So I presume 
the Senator from Missouri would suggest that a resolution be 
passed to-morrow compensating the people who haye had their 
plate-glass windows broken in New York on account of the 
recent explosion. 

Mr. STONE. I would not. 

Mr. PENROSE. The damage amounted to more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and I do not know whether that would appeal to 
the Senator’s kindness of heart, 

Mr. STONE. It would not; would it appeal to the Senator's? 

Mr. PENROSE. No; I begin to get a little callous when I 
look upon the bankruptcy facing us. 

. Mr. STONE. Oh, then it is only the fear of bankruptcy that 
chills the Senator’s heart. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is disturbing me very much, and I see 
it disturbs the Senator. 

. Mr. STONE. Mr. President, as to bankruptcy; the current 
ordinary appropriations we are making this session are about 
the same that we have made heretofore for recent fiscal years. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President 

Mr. STONE, The Senator started to write something down. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. PENROSE. No, Mr. President. The Senator from Mis- 
souri says that the ordinary appropriations for the current fis- 
cal year are about the same as we have been making heretofore. 
I am not prepared to argue that at this time, but I know that 
the last session of Congress, when there was no preparedness 
program, appropriated more money by a hundred million dollars 
than did the preceding Congress. 

Mr. STONE. Why does the Senator go back to that? Neither 
of us can on the spur of the moment make these comparisons. 
This shows what the Senator is trying to do. We should be 
accurate in order to be fair. 

Mr. PENROSE. I would say that the Senator is absolutely 

wrong, and that this Congress in the authorizations and actual 
appropriations or commitments to ill-advised, objectionable, and 
ill-thought-out schemes and projects of Government ownership, 
verging on socialism, has squandered the public money, as I 
have already stated, without any regard whatever to the reve- 
nues likely to come in. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, how easy it is to make a state- 
ment like that. Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania must 
know, and does know, that if you take off what we call pre- 
paredness appropriations for military increases, for naval in- 
creases, for coast-fortification increases, and for aerial-craft 
increases, amounting in all somewhere from $600,000,000 to 
$800,000,000—I can not at this moment state the exact amount 
it would probably reduce the aggregate below, and not increase 
it above, the average current appropriations of recent previous 
years. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator will have to revise his opinion 
at least, the American public will—when the figures are shown 
as to just what the situation is. The fact will then be disclosed 
that, setting aside preparedness, there is a large deficit in the 
Treasury due to a failure of existing legislation to produce 
revenue, and due to the lavish and wasteful methods by which 
money has been appropriated for all kinds of projects scattered 
all over the country. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, that is simply an idle statement 
the Senator makes for political circulation. 

Mr. PENROSE. The figures will show it. 
not cover this matter. 

Mr. STONE. That is what he is down here to-day for—to 
make just such reckless statements as this and get them out to 
the country. 

Mr. President, as we know, we have appropriated a good many 
hundreds of millions of dollars for what we call preparedness. 
There are Senators upon the Republican side who thought we 
did not appropriate enough. For instance, I have heard the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] say 
that the appropriations for military—that is, Army—pepared- 
ness were inadequate; that they did not come up to the needs 
and demands of the Government and the people. My friend, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], here on this side, says 
that the Republican candidate for President substantially stated 
that the other night in his speech of acceptance. Here in the 
Senate we have added battleships and cruisers, and other things 
to the naval program as it came from the House. Did the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania vote against any of these additions? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I voted for all of them. I 
would have liked to see them larger. 

Mr. STONE. To be sure. 
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Mr. PENROSE. But I still make the statement that setting 
aside the naval and military bills, the Senator's party, with his 
help, has plunged the country into bankruptcy. 

Mr. STONE. Oh! The Senator means to say that if we had 
not made these exceptional appropriations for Army and naval 
purposes and other preparedness purposes we would still be 
bankrupt? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes; I say that very positively, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and expect to show it to the Senator—bankrupt in the 
sense of a deficit, comparing revenues with disbursements. I 
have been trying to show that to the Senator for the last hour, 
but he was so absorbed in his own train of thought, I suppose, 
that he did not listen to what I was saying. 

Mr. STONE. I listened to what the Senator said, but he did 
not satisfy me that the Nation is bankrupt. 

Mr. PENROSE. I will show it later on. 

Mr. STONE. Well, when? At the Senator's next visit? 
[Laughter.] Mr. President, I will patiently await the next 
appearance of my distinguished friend in the Senate. After he has 
consulted with his political authorities in New York and else- 
where, and makes up the statement, I shall be very glad to see it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it is always a pleasure for 
me to listen to the humor of the Senator from Missouri. In 
fact, one of the pangs I felt during my absence was that I missed 
his speeches. [Laughter.] I felt that they were going on here 
during every hour of the day in my absence 

Mr. STONE. Oh, not that often. 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). As occasion required, and 
when they were not serious they were apt to be disconnected 
and humorous. It is true that I have been away. The Senator 
says that I ought to have been here to aid and advise. Mr. 
President, one of the reasons of my absence was that the minor- 
ity, as is well known, are completely shut out of the delibera- 
tions of this body. The Senator is chairman of a subcommit- 
tee—I believe there are three—of the Finance Committee. 
Every member of that subcommittee is a Democrat. Hearings 
are being held and I can not even obtain a copy of the hearings. 
Then, when these subcommittees are ready to report—and I 
understand that the subcommittee of which the Senator is 
chairman was held up for several weeks on account of his ab- 
sence and that of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES] ; 
I do not know whether they are getting down to work now or 
not—they will then report to the full Democratic majority of 
the Finance Committee. 

The Republicans will not be invited to the meeting. They 
will not be permitted in the room. They will not be permitted 
near the door, lest they might overhear some of the differences 
of opinion and altercations which I am told are occurring among 
the Democrats themselves over the revenue bill. [Laughter.] 
Then when the Democratic majority has received the reports 
from the subcommittees a Democratic caucus of Senators will 
lock itself in a room and proceed to legislate in direct violation, 
in my opinion, of the spirit of the Constitution, which requires 
each House to keep a journal of its proceedings. [Laughter.] 
We have no journal of their proceedings, and all we know of 
what happens in the Democratic caucus is what we get from 
the White House. So what is the use in staying here, Mr. 
President, to witness these mysterious proceedings behind 
locked doors? Witness the case with the present revenue bill. 
After long and secret consideration the bill is presented to the 
full Committee on Ways and Means, reported immediately out 
to the House of Representatives, without the minority having a 
particle of time to study its monstrous and ridiculous provi- 
sions—— 

Mr. STONE. Why does the Senator, without knowing what 
they are, denounce them as monstrous and ridiculous, except on 
the theory that the Democratic Party 

Mr. PENROSE. Because no one knows better than the 
Senator from Missouri that they are monstrous and ridiculous; 
and I believe he will be one of those who will endeavor to cor- 
rect the monstrous and ridiculous provisions of the bill as it has 
come over to the Senate from the House. £ 

Mr. STONE. The Senator both compliments and upbraids me. 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not saying the Senator from Mis- 
souri is responsible for the bill as it comes from the House, I 
eredit him with too much intelligence. I know that his absolute 
sense of fairness would have insisted upon a duty on zine where 
a duty was put on copper. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STONE. Right at that point 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator will permit for just one 
moment 

Mr. STONE. I will not interfere. 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). To finish a brief account of the 
methods of Democratic legislation 
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Mr. STONE. Please do not go into all that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I shall soon be through. I know it is a sad 
and painful story. 

Phe bill is brought into the House. Representatives are told 

to hurry up. They can not read the bill. They can speak for 
five minutes only. A hasty debate is had, and the bill passes, 
and the American public has no knowledge of the contents of 
the measure until it is passed. The newspapers have had no 
opportunity to discuss its monstrous provisions. Why, a brick- 
layer, Mr. President, could have drawn as good a revenue bill 
to collect money for the Government of the United States. 

Mr. STONE. Why does the Senator specify a bricklayer? 
Is it on the theory that he represents the lowest order of in- 
telligence? 

Mr. PENROSE. Because he does not have to work on rainy 
days [laughter] and could put in a little time on it. Then, Mr. 
President, the bill comes over to the Senate. A full meeting of 
the Finance Committee is called. Unfortunately, that was on 
one of those occasions when I was absent. It would not have 
made any difference. The Republicans were permitted to stay 
in the room only two or three minutes. Then the Democrats 
locked the door and proceeded to appoint their subcommittees, 
all Democrats. 

Mr. STONE. When was that? 

Mr. PENROSE. When the full committee was called together. 
Then the same proceeding will occur here. We will have the 
full committee, as I have described, and the caucus and the 
White House, and the information from the President’s secretary 
as to what is to be done. 

What is the use in staying here, Mr. President? I have been 
a Member of this body for 20 years, and have been reasonably 
faithful in my attention to my legislative duties. When the 
present party came into power the charge was made that the 
Republicans had adopted these methods of secrecy, and that 
they only conferred with a few; and I got the impression that 
the whole mass of the American people were going to surround 
the White House and advise the President and the Democracy 
as to what was im the minds of the plain people on all this 
reform legislation; but I doubt whether in the history of the 
Government the White House has ever been more inaccessible 
to low and high, small and big, than during the last three years. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I have taken advantage of my oppor- 
tunities to go home and mix with the plain people and derive 
inspiration from that association, which to me is as refresh- 
ing as 

Mr. STONE. A shower bath. 

Mr. PENROSE (continuing). 
spring upon a mountain top. 

The Senator says that I never objected to appropriation bills 
when the Republicans were in the majority. I am prompted by 
a liberal spirit, Mr. President, and it takes a good deal to make 
me niggardly in the disbursement of public money, and some- 
times in the case of my own expenditures; but when the Re- 
publicans were passing appropriation bills, and when there was 
no objection made, the fact stood out, in striking contrast to 
the present condition, that every year there was a surplus of 
$100,000,000 or more in the Treasury, and-we were constructing 
the Panama Canal largely out of current revenues. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has concluded his remarks? 

Mr. PENROSE. For the present, Mr. President. 

Mr. STONE. There is more coming? 

Now, Mr. President, I have yielded for quite a while. in order 
that the Senator might complete his speech. I wished him to 
complete it before he leaves. I shall not attempt to answer it. 
I would not like to say it is not worth answering, but the pur- 
pose of it is so manifest, so patent, so barefaced that I do not 
eare to waste the time of the Senate in bothering about it. It 
is a fact which can not be truthfully disputed that except for 
the extraordinary expenses incident to what we call the pre- 
paredness program, and which program the Senator sup- 
ported—I say “supported”; he says he wanted a larger pro- 
gram; he wanted more than we were willing to. give—except 
for that, the current appropriations are substantially equal to 
the appropriations made by the Congresses of recent years, and 
this whether the one party or the other was in the majority. 
Why should such reckless statements be made as the Senator 
makes? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. STONE. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does not the Senator know that the last Re- 
publican Congress the Government disbursements were about 
$945,000,000, and that this Congress already has passed ap- 
propriation bills, and haye appropriation bills in conference, in 
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all amounting to $1,400,000,000, and about $314,000,000 of that 
is extra, for the Army, Navy, and fortifications? 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg to correct the Senator. It is over 
$390,000,000. These are the latest figures taken from the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I am not going to get into these figures. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Let us imagine the figures for a little while. 

Mr. PENROSE. A few millions one way or the other do not 
make any difference. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. STONE. The Senator can put in his figures. A 

Mr. PENROSE. I am not going to put anything in the 
Recorp. I notice here, in a Washington paper, an advertise- 
ment of a dentist with an imposing picture of a set of false 
teeth; and, evidently with a realization of the fact that the 
expense of obtaining these articles on account of the war in 
Europe might worry the person who needed them, he says: 
“ Easy, convenient payments can be arranged”; and then, what 
might well be the watchword of the Democracy, inscribed on 
their banner, the injunction, “Don’t worry about money.” 
LLaughter.] 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and his colleague do not exhibit false teeth, but they do put 
a whole false face before the Senate and the country. Having 
no real issues, they try to make false ones. T know, and every 
Senator knows, that the aggregate appropriations, aside from 
the extraordinary appropriations for preparedness, are sub- 
stantially what they have been for a number of years past. 
I do not want to pile up a mass of figures and make compari- 
sons. That will be done in due time. I have not this mass of 
data at hand, but I know I am stating what the real facts are. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, the constant reiteration of 
a statement is not going to persuade the Senate. I suggest 
that the Senator produce his figures. 

Mr. STONE. I have not especially reiterated any statement, 
except to meet statements iterated and reiterated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I know no reason why he should 
suddenly ask me to produce a mass of figures. He does not 
produce any; he contents himself with mere assertions. 

Mr. PENROSE. I produced a number of cases of extrava- 
gant and reckless expenditures. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator talked about this appropria- 
tion for flood sufferers and about expensive public buildings, 
and things of that kind. Why, Mr. President, we have not 
even brought in a public-building bill this year. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is in the House. 

f Mr. STONE. I do not know about that. I know it is not 
ere, 

Mr. PENROSE. It will get here. 

Mr. STONE. I do not know whether it will get here or not; 
and if so we will deal with it when it comes; but so far as pub- 
lic buildings are concerned, we have been constructing them 
for a long time in all the States. I asked the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], when my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania brought this subject up, to tell us about some appropria- 
tions out there for public buildings in towns of three or four 
or five thousand people. When the Republicans were in con- 
trol here, they appropriated $100,000 and more—I am speaking 
somewhat without definite figures—but large sums, from 
$100,000 to $150,000, to put up publie buildings in Wyoming. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania says he never had a building 
for a town under—did the Senator say 30,000 people? 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, perhaps—— 

Mr. STONE. I want to look up this matter, 
tor say 30,000? 

Mr. PENROSE. I wish the Senator would look up all his 
facts. It seems to me that the situation is entirely altered 
when you tacitly consent, sitting quietly in your seat, to have 
a little town get a public building when there is a surplus in 
the Treasury; but I claim that the line ought to be drawn when 
there is a deficit in the Treasury. The Senator charges me with 
making trouble. I only made an innocent comment on the 
aroused interest in economy expressed by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, the Senator is still concerned about the 


Treasury? 

Mr. PENROSE. It is economy that I am after. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, I see. That is the one thing that burdens 
the heart of the Senator. 

Mr. PENROSE. It is a desire for economy not based on an 
admiration of that proposition in the abstract, but from stern 
necessity, because it will be shown at the proper time that even 
with the revenue bill now pending there will be many million 
dollars deficit in the Treasury. 

Mr. STONE. There will be no such thing; and I am not 
going to be turned aside by a mere repetition of that unsup- 
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ported assertion. The Senator stated here that no public build- 
ing—I wish him to tell me whether I am quoting him correctly 
or not—had been provided for any town in Pennsylvania under 
a population of 30,000 or thereabout. 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, well—— 

Mr. STONE. Is not that what the Senator said? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not confine myself to that. I say that 
is the general rule, and they are all very substantial metropolitan 
centers. Whether there has been any exception to that rule or 
not I can not say, but I know that most of the public buildings 
in Pennsylvania are of that character. I do not think that is 
yery material, however. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well, then, what did the Senator say it for? 

Mr. PENROSE. Because the Senator started in 

Mr. STONE. I did not. The Senator said that in his open- 
ing speech, before ever I said a word about it. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator started in to cast reflections on 
the public buildings in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STONE. No; the Senator from Pennsylvania made the 
statement I have referred to before I spoke of the matter at all. 
Mr. PENROSE. I think the Recorp will show differently. 

Mr. STONE. I think it will not show differently. That illus- 
trates how the Senator gets up here and just fires off at random. 
He shoots at whatever is in sight, and he shoots whether there 
is anything in sight or not, with the possible hope of hitting 
something somewhere over the hill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. What would be the Senator's idea of a town 
that is worthy of a public building from the point of view of 
population? Has he ever thought that out, roughly speaking? 

Mr. STONE. What is the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. PENROSE. I could not tell. I have no definite idea. 
I addressed the inquiry to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Why to me? 

Mr. PENROSE. This looks too much like trying to obtain the 
password in a secret lodge. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator has been here longer than I have. 
Now, let him tell me what his idea is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator can not get me to give him the 
password. I should like him to tell me what his idea is. 

Mr. STONE. Well, I decline. I follow the Senator's example. 

Mr. PENROSE. Then perhaps it is just as well that the Sen- 
ator did decline, because I have here a memorandum—and T 
think every Senator will be impressed with the partisan extrava- 
gance of the proposition—that a bill passed the Senate two days 
ago for a public building in Tucson, Ariz, 

Mr. STONE. Tucson, not Tuxon. 

Mr. PENROSE. Tucson. The population is 15,000 people. 
Has the Senator any idea what the amount of the appropriation 
was? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have. 

Mr. PENROSE. It was $325,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes, sir; and if it had been in Penn- 

Sylvania it would have been $600,000. [Laughter.] 
Mr. PENROSE. I would not have referred to this painful 
fact if I had known the Senator from Arizona was in the Cham- 
ber ; but that seems to me reckless extravagance in the face of a 
bankrupt Treasury—appropriating $325,000 for a public building 
in a town of not more than 15,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield for a moment? 

Mr. STONE. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I am glad the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania saw fit to take up a question of which he apparently 

knows as little as he does about the whole debate he has been 

giving to the Senate to-day on the general appropriation bills. 
The Senator knows nothing about the location of Tucson. He 
could not even pronounce its name. It shows with what 
recklessness the Senator sees fit to inveigh against a party. I 
am responsible for the passage of the bill, but I did not get 
nearly as much as I think the city ought to have had. It is on 
a line, practically, between the great City of Mexico and the 
railroad that will be completed as soon as the trouble in that 
country is over, if it ever is. . 

Mr. PENROSE. How much did that city get? The Senator 
says he did not get as much as a neighboring city? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I said I did not get as much as I 
introduced the bill for. 7 

Mr. PENROSE. Oh, well, that is unfortunate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And the only difference is that 
under Republican rule the Senator would have gotten it, no 
matter what he put it ip for. 


Mr. PENROSE. What was the amount for which the Senator 
asked originally? 
I asked for $409,000, and ought to 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
have had it. 

Mr. PENROSE. We all sympathize with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator does not wait until 
another Senator has finished to interrupt. He just chips in 
when he pleases. Does the Senator know what business is to 
be transacted and how many Government bureaus have to be 
covered in this building? 

Mr. PENROSE. No, Mr. President. I have been there. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Then why did the Senator select 
this particular one? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have been there. There are more coyotes 
in the surrounding country than there are voters, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There are not as many coyotes 
around there as there are regular timber wolves in Pennsyl- 
vania. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not know how many there are there. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator ought to know. He 
has been around among them and those people the Senator 
mentioned a while ago and said he had been around among 
for the first time in his life. He heard from them, and he 
stayed away from here, and did not mix with any of the appro- 
priations committees, probably thinking that he could make 
this assault on the Democratic Party, and saw fit, in his mag- 
nificent indictment of the party, to select the city of Tucson— 
“Tuxon,” as he calls it—for the play of his imagination. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, after this town gets this 
building, of course people will hear of it more often, and be 
more careful how they pronounce the name. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; and when this town gets the 
building the Senator probably will be able to pronounce the 
name. > 

Mr. PENROSE. As the traveler approaches it will appear 
to be all building and no town. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. You sce, there is the same inter- 
ruption again. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator to 
say he had been there, and yet he did not know the name of the 
town. 

But, Mr. President, I am going to conclude. I have talked 
too long already. The Senator says that he is very much op- 
posed to the shipping bill. There is some temptation to go 
into that, but I refrain. I. will wait until the Senator honors 
us with his presence again and takes up the shipping bill. 
Then, maybe, we will discuss it. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, let me assure the Senator 
that I am going to be here every day until the gavel falls in 
October. 5 

Mr. STONE. Oh! From now on? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir; until October, when we adjourn, 

Mr. STONE. I despair. [Laughter.] I should like to know 
if the Senator is really in earnest about that—that we are 
going to have the Senator here, with these outbursts, right 
along until we adjourn? 

Mr. PENROSE. They are just beginning. 

Mr. STONE. It would be so much better if the Senator 
would go away and come back again. We are used to that. 
Besides it would be better for the Senator's health and pleasure, 
and in a way better for us all. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word about the exact 
matter before the Senate. I did offer an amendment to the 
pending bill to appropriate $175,000 to purchase a strip of land 
lying between the Zoological Park and Connecticut Avenue. At 
the time I offercd the amendment I stated that I thought it 
would be a wise policy if all these really desirable acquisitions— 
that is, the Dean tract, the Patterson tract, and other tracts for 
park purposes—might be delayed for future action by the Con- 
gress. So I have thought and still think. But if it should be 
the judgment of the Senate that all these park projects should 
be adopted and disposed of at this time, then the one I had in 
mind when I offered my amendment I hold to be not second in 
importance to any of the others. 

If the Senator in charge of this bill could see his way clear 
to lay all these projects aside for the time being I would be 
much gratified; I think it would be in the interest of prudent 
legislation; but if the Senator from Maryland, and in charge 
of the bill, and the Senator from Virginia, chairman of the 
committee, and the other members of the great Committee on 
Appropriations think we ought to enter upon this scheme of 
park extensions at this time, I find it difficult to get my consent 
to antagonize the authority of their opinion. Privately I am 
for these improvements. I am for beautifying our National 
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Capital and making it the finest capital city in the world, for 
this is the Capital of our Nation—but I think we should not 
proceed with this work by leaping headlong without regard 
to consequences or circumstances, but rather proceed in the 
judgment and sound discretion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am in favor 
of the motion of the Senator from Indiana to noncur in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. While I be- 
lieve that one of the great assets of the city is beautiful parks, 
I do feel that it is a wise proposition at this time to halt in 
the matter of such appropriations. 

Mr. President, because of my love for the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PENROSE], because we have so many tastes and 
habits in common, I feel that I must say just a word. I think 
the Senator from Missouri was in a way uncharitable. He said 
the Senator from Pennsylvania was not here. Of course he was 
not here. He had reasons for not being here. But I want to 
say how fortunate it is for the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
this little opportunity should come just now. He has been 
away, of course; he was so busy, and hence he could not do it 
before. It is a nice little campaign talk. But he does not 
believe just what he says in his own heart—that this is a bank- 
rupt Nation. 

The Senator speaks about thé mission of watehful waiting 
that has been the part of the President of the United States, 
He said it cost the Government $200,000,000; but God only 
knows what it would have cost the Government had the watch- 
ful waiting policy been set aside and the policy of the few Re- 
publican Senators on the other side invoked, and we had been 
plunged into war. It would have cost us many times $200,- 
000,000, to say nothing of the death of many brave men. 

But this I would have the Senator from Pennsylvania know. 
It should be read from the housetops, and on the street corners, 
and in the blacksmith shop. This Nation has been kept out of 
war. We are at peace with all the world through this policy 
of watchful waiting. 

I came across a short article that showed that we have not all 
gone to the dogs; that at least Pennsylvania had not gone to 
the dogs. It was in yesterday’s paper. I found that the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad has within six months realized something 
over $50,000,000. That does not look as though we have gone to 
the dogs. 

But another thought struck me as the Senator proceeded. 
He spoke about the appropriation for good roads as being 
costly. I do not knew any other man in this land who gets 
more comfort and benefit from good roads than the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. The Senator has grown to be a byword with 
us in New Jersey. Living just across the river we frequently 
see the Senator with his magnificent automobile, that is known 
throughout Pennsylvania and is known over in New Jersey by 
the significant if not elegant name of Red Devil. It is known 
as the Red Devil from Pennsylvania. The Senator goes down 
in this Red Devil over the splendid ronds of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and we shall have still better ones when we 
utilize our proportion of Federal aid. I have forgotten how 
much Pennsylvania gets under it, but a very liberal sum, I 
think something like $200,000 out of the $85,000,000 road ap- 
propriation. When he comes down the hills and through the 
dales with his Red Devil the chickens fly, the dogs and cats 
scamper, and the calves fairly bleat out in agony and run to 
shelter. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, even though you are in the suction of the 
Red Devil there is no danger. It will not oscillate or vibrate 
very much, for it is well ballasted. Always in the back seat 
you will find the magnificent Apollo, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, sitting there with cigar in mouth, glorying in the 
blessings of a good-road system. 

But, Mr. President, as to the charge that the Senator was 
derelict in duty because he was not here. How could the Sena- 
tor from Missouri be so cruel! There was a reason why the 
splendid Apollo from Pennsylvania was not here. If you doubt 
my word I am willing to bring you, not documents from New 
York City, for I know they are below par with the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from New Hampshire. Whenever I quote 
them they say, “Oh, you come here with your New York pa- 
pers.” No; I am not coming here with a New York paper; I 
come with one near the central throne. I come with a paper 
from Philadelphia. I will read it. It is in a most kindly tone, 
and I ask Senators to listen. In the headline it says: 

Busy PENROSE— 

Then it proceeds as I shall read. There are so many volumes 
of papers in Philadelphia this may have escaped the Senator: 

BUSY PENROSE. i 


‘Our senlior Senator is so busy that he never knows whether he ought 
to be in the Senate or out of it. Usually it happens that when he is 
there something happens outside, and when he is away something hap- 
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pens there. There never was such an harassed, overworked, and every- 
where-demanded man as Boms PENROSE. 

A few weeks ago an important vision rding the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard was dropped from the bill because tor PENROSE was not 
at the meeting of the Senate Naval Committee. It was currently re- 
ported that he bad not been seen around the Capitol for weeks. Bene 
unkind remark was made in this city about the absence of the Senator 
from the committee room when the question of equipping the Phila- 
delphla Navy Yard for the construction of capital * up. = 


now the heroic statesman can't be pulled fr 
2 = — P away from desk 
He was needed here and hence he stayed here— 
The Senator's ee office announced yes 
be compelled 2 Grew senatorial duties at Washington 
from the most 


bis nomination. 
Did 


that he would 
remain away 
teresting occasion of the notification of Mr. Hughes of 


So I will not chide the Senator. He was busy; it is a big 
Commonwealth; and the Senator, outside of some of his miser- 
able political notions, fills this place splendidly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole for the pur- 
chase of what is known as the Patterson tract. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the Committee on 
Appropriations, who are looking after the interests of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, had no idea they would give rise to an oppor- 
tunity for speeches for political purposes. In considering these 
matters they sought to do what was for the best interests of the 
city of Washington and the District of Columbia. 

In regard to the land for park purposes, the question which is 
before the Senate at this time, we had a great many persons 
attending the hearings of the committee. We felt that it was 
our duty in a proper way to make appropriations for parks such 
as are considered absolutely necessary so far as the beautifica- 
tion of the city and the accommodation of the people in the city 
are concerned. 

We felt that this land for park purposes would not always be 
obtainable, In fact, there is one piece here that has been offered 
for which there is an appropriation of $625,000. The lowest at 
which that piece of property has been offered in the past, as we 
learned, was $900,000, and from the amount for which it is taxed 
we regarded it as very cheap property and a timely occasion to 
purchase it. So in regard to the Patterson tract. 

We have not appropriated more than twice the amount of the 
revenues from the citizens of Washington and of the District 
of Columbia. There is sufficient money from the taxes received 
by the District of Columbia to pay their portion of all we have 
put into this bill, We felt after a thorough investigation of 
these matters that it was in the interest of the city of Wash- 
ington, and we felt that it was our duty to put the items into 
this appropriaion bill. Of course it is for the Sennte to deter- 
mine as to whether they shall remain or not. The time may 
come when we will not be able to get these properties. The time 
is at hand, probably, when we can not make the improvements 
that we have provided in this bill because the properties that we 
propose to purchase will in all probability go into the hands of 
others and be used for other purposes. 

We felt, in view of the fact that the District of Columbia had 
raised her amount of the money to enable us to buy this property, 
it was the proper thing to do. We have put it in the bill, and I 
hope it will stay there, subject to the conference with the House. 
The items may ge out; we do not know. The House conferees 
may not agree with us, and if they do not, they will not be kept 
in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring jin 
the amendment of the committee on page 101 with refere 
to what is known as the Patterson property. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, a single word. This tract 
of land lies in a portion of the city thickly populated where they 
have not a breathing space of any kind in the shape of a park. 
It has been urged upon the committee year in and year out for 
several years that the people in that portion of the city are en- 
titled to some consideration. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia recommended it, the estimate came through the 
proper channel advising us to make this investment, and largely 
for the reason that we felt there had been a great neglect of that 
part of the city, it was put in the bill, and I hope it will remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
with relation to the purchase of land for parks in the District 
of Columbia. If there is a city in the world that has parks, 
Washington City has them now. With the great Rock Creck 
Park, with its hundreds and hundreds of ‘acres; with the great 
Potomac Park, with its hundreds and hundreds of acres; with 
the Mall extending from the Capitol to the Washington Monu- 
ment, it seems to me it is a useless expenditure of money, unless 
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it is purely for the gratification of an esthetic taste, which, if 
the Government had unlimited money, it might well indulge in, 
but which it seems to me in these times, as the Senator from 
Indiana has said, is simply an extravagance upon the part of 
the Government of the United States. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I hope that the amendments 
which have been made to the bill providing for the purchase of 
land for park purposes will be voted down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smarmons], with 
whom I have a general pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Mr. President, I 
desire to make a statement preliminary to asking to be excused 
from voting. I happen to own a small temporary home in the 
vicinity of the ground proposed to be taken. Its value may be 
to some extent affected by the establishment of a park in the 
vicinity. I therefore feel that it would be improper for me to 
vyote upon the question, and I ask to be excused from voting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri, for 
the reason given, asks leave to be excused from voting. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and the Senator is 
excused. 

Mr. SAULSBURY (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a gereral 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crarx]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I 
should vote to strike out all of these appropriations, 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as heretofore, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHerman], In 
his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont] to the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovssarp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Transferring my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I have 
voted, but I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Jounson], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borax], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Suerman] to the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN] and vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—18, 
Chamberlain Lee, Md. Page Sterling 
Dilincham — Poindexter W eR 
e arren 
Gallluger McLean Shields 
La Fo! Newlands Smith, Md. 
NAYS—37. 
Ashurst Husti Norris 
ore pe zen * 4 o a Tsart 
am nson, 8. Dak. nsde! Thompson 
Bryan ones Robinson T 
berson Kenyon Shafroth Underwood 
Cummins Kern Sheppard Walsh 
Gronna 0 Smith, Ariz. 
Hardwick Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga 
Hollis Myers Smith, S. C. 
Hughes elson Swanson 
: NOT VOTING—40. 
Borah du Pont M 
. Fletche 8 Smith, Mich, 
n 5 mith, 
—— Gott Oliver Smoot 
Catron Gore Owen e 
Chilton Harding Phelan Sutherland 
app Hitchcock Pittman Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Pomerene Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Tenn. Reed eeks 
t Lewis Saulsbury Works 


So the amendment was not concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next reserved amendment will 
be stated. 

The Sxcrerary. The next reserved amendment is the amend- 
ment relative to the Dean tract. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I wish to say, on 
behalf of the committee, that it seems to be the opinion of the 
Senate that this is not the time to purchase parks. The com- 
mittee regards the Patterson tract as one of the most desirable 
of such proposed purchases. Therefore I wish to say, in behalf 
of the committee, that we shall offer no opposition whatever 
to the striking out of all that has been proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But in doing so, Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Maryland will permit me, we have every assur- 
ance that we shall never have so good an opportunity to pur- 
chase the Dean tract as we have this year. 

Mr. KERN. The power of condemnation will always reside 
in Congress. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I understand that, but if houses are 
put on it, if Mr. Wardman gets possession of it, we will have 
to condemn a good deal of valuable property. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I think I have 
stated that that property was offered to us for nearly $300,000 
less than it had ever been offered for previously. We were 
warned that the people who have held it would probably not hold 
it any longer, because it was not a source of revenue; that they 
will dispose of it so that they can get revenue out of it. The 
result will be that the property will be disposed of for the 
purpose of placing buildings thereon, and the Government will 
probably never again get the opportunity to buy it.. The parties 
who own it felt that they wanted the city to have it for park 
purposes, and gave us what was equivalent to an option that 
we might have it at the amount named in this bill—$625,000— 
which is, I understand, less than the property is assessed for. 

However, the decision is with the Senate. We exercised our 
best judgment as to what we thought was for the best interests 
of the city of Washington, and in accordance with our view that 
this ought to be made a great and a beautiful city. Of course 
the Senate is the body to determine the matter. For that rea- 
son the committee will not make any objection to the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Indiana may move to take all 
these propositions out of the bill. 

Mr. KERN, The question is on concurring in the amend- 
ments, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment for the acquisition of what is known as the 
Dean property. [Putting the question.] The “noes” seem to 
have it. The “noes” have it, and the amendment is not con- 
curred in. 

The next reserved amendment is the one in regard to the 
Klingle Ford Valley. The question is on concurring in that 
amendment. 

The amendment was not concurred in. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there were some parks, as I 
remember, or additions to parks, put in by amendment on the 
floor of the Senate. There is no reason why they should remain 
in the bill if the provisions for other parks are to go out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The one inserted on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri has gone out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Missouri has himself 
stated that he thought it ought to go out with the rest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has gone out. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair put the question, and 
the amendment was not concurred in. Are there further amend- 
ments reserved to be voted on in the Senate? 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, there were four reservations 
made by me. The first was as to two committee amendments; 
the next was as to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone]; and the next was as to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
which comes in after line 5, on page 112. Have they all been 
voted on or have only three been voted on? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands they haye 
all been disposed of. 

Mr. KERN. My first reservation was as to the committee 
amendment on page 111. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment providing for the 
purchase of the Dean property has been disposed of; the 
amendment relating to the purchase of the Patterson property 
has been disposed of, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] has been disposed of. Has there been 
anything else reserved? 

Mr. KERN. There is the property covered by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
of which I have just spoken, which is on page 112, after line 5, 
providing for the purchase of Klingle Ford valley, making an 
appropriation of $154,349 for the purchase of the land and 
$16,000 for the improvement of a street adjacent. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. That has gone out. 

Mr. KERN. Then, in addition to the committee amendments, 
there was an amendment adopted on the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] appropriating $175,641.48, and com- 
ing in on page 111, after line 24—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has gone out. 

Mr. KERN. Providing for a readjustment of the National 
Zoological Park boundaries, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question, then, is will the 
Senate concur in that amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
from the Senator in charge of the bill if this is the purchase 
to protect the edge of the park from the encroachment of little 
buildings? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia the committee did not put this amendment in the bill, 
and knows nothing about it whatever. Furthermore, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri himself indicated, as I understand, that he 
did not want this amendment to remain in the bill if the other 
provisions in regard to the purchase of land were stricken out 
on account of the expense, and, therefore, they have all gone 
out. 

Severar. Senators. Question! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was not concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
reserved amendment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 78, line 6, in the items for the health 
department, there was inserted, as in Committee of the Whole, 
“assistant chief, $1,400.” 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the committee and of the Senate to a certain condition which 
exists in one portion of the city. On the Georgetown car line 
as you go from the main city into Georgetown, on what is called 
the G Street line, you pass a large gas-storage tank of a capacity 
of I do not know how many thousands or millions of cubic feet, 
and that gas tank is a nuisance to an entire community for the 
reason that it leaks. As you pass it on the car the odor is 
offensive at all times, and sometimes almost stifling. 

I notice that some of the Senators smile, but the gas escaping 
from it is a noxious gas. It settles down like a blanket over an 
entire community of several squares and acts as a depressant 
to the vital forces of life. There are hundreds upon hundreds 
of little children who are being raised in that locality. ‘Their 
homes are situated there, and they have no way of escaping from 
its baneful influence. 

Imagine during the hot weather which has been prevailing, 
while at the same time the city is threatened with an epidemic 
of infantile paralysis, which always finds its victims among 
children who are undernourished and underfed and who do not 

sufficient vitality to resist the germs—imagine in this 
hot weather which we have had a child in a tenement house 
trying to get enough cool fresh air to enable him or her to sleep 
and rest during the night having to breathe a noxious gas of 
sufficient power and strength to disorganize its blood cells and 
lower its vitality to the danger point. It is wrong. 

I notice in the bill that the committee has made an addition 
to the force of the health office of another assistant chief, a 
sanitary inspector, if you please, with a salary of $1,400. If he 
could be specifically assigned to this work, I think he might be 
useful, and I should then like to see the item stay in the bill; 
but if the sanitary inspectors of this city are doing their work 
in a manner which allows an entire community, a section em- 
bracing thousands of people, to be placed under a condition which 
will inevitably result in the death of many of the younger por- 
tions of the community, the item had better go out and we had 
better take half the money and hire a plumber, and then take 
some more money of it and buy him some red lead and keep him 
busy stopping the leaks in that gas tank. It is a public nuis- 
ance, and it goes further than that, Mr. President. It shows a 
negligence upon the face of things that no man can excuse. Any 
inspector, any street-car conductor, a blind man, more particu- 
larly, perhaps, could not go through there without knowing that 
that tank is a nuisance, and yet it has continued leaking for 
over a year, to my personal knowledge: It is Httle short of 
criminal. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator called the attention of 
the health department to this matter? 

Mr. LANE. No; I have not. If they can not smell it there 
is no use of my calling their attention to it, not a particle in the 
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world. If an inspector ean go within a quarter of a mile of 
that gas tank without knowing what is the matter there is no 
use of bothering with him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not agree to the indictment against 
the health office of this District. Dr. Woodward is a very com- 
petent man and has the health interests of the District at heart. 
He has a reasonable force under him, but I can not conceive 
that Dr. Woodward, if he has any knowledge of this matter, 
would permit it for a single hour. Now, I do not know anything 
about this leak. Is it connected with the Washington Gas Light 
Co.’s great plant? 

Mr. LANE. I do not know. It is connected with one of the 
plants that supply gas, either in Georgetown or in Washington. 

Mr. GALLINGER. On this side of Rock Creek? 

Mr. LANE. Right near the new Rock Creek Bridge, on the 
Georgetown car line, on this side of that creek. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I never yet have gone near a gas plant 
when there have not been disagreeable odors, and there may 
be a leak there. It is inconceivable to me, however, because I 
can not imagine that that corporation would permit it for a 
moment. I do not think they would want to lose their gas. 
They are pretty scrupulous about those things. They want to 
have pay for their gas. 

Mr. LANE. That is right, Mr. President, I have no doubt. 
The fact of the matter is, I guess, that the gas manufactured in 
this city contains an excess of sulphur producing what is known 
as sulphurous acid, which, when standing, finally forms into 
sulphuric acid, and it eats out the pipes and the bottom of the 
tank, and they can not stop it. I have had to repair some of 
the pipes in the house I live in for that very reason. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is one other matter I call to the 
Senator’s attention, This is not a new official that we have 
provided for. It is simply taking one, as the Senator will 
perceive, out of eight inspectors, and giving him a little higher 
salary because he is more competent. The Senator will observe 
that we have reduced the cight to seven, so that he is not a new 
appointee, 

Mr. LANE. All right, Mr. President. Now, I am not ac- 
quainted with the chief inspector or any of the other inspectors; 
but if they have not noticed that there is an excessive waste 
and loss of gas there, they are probably suffering from what is 
called chronic atrophic nasal catarrh, and have lost their 
sense of smell and their ability to detect deleterious odors, for 
it is so strong that at times when a passer-by is going through 
there on one of those cars it will irritate his throat to the ex- 
tent of causing him to cough, and to cough violently and pain- 
fully, until he passes through the entire district. It is a small 
matter, and yet in a way it is a grave matter. It is a matter 
in which the lives of the people are involved, for their vitality is 
lowered to such an extent that they can not be healthy human 
beings; and the inspectors have overlooked it, for the condition 
exists. I will invite the Senator from New Hampshire to take 
a trip out there with me this evening or any evening on my 
way home, so that he will realize that the condition does exist. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I were going to take a trip with the 
Senator I would go first to the health office, and if I did not 
get relief there I would go to the Public Utilities Commission. 
There is a remedy for this that ought not to bother Congress. 

Mr. LANE. Well, Mr. President, we are trying to build up 
the city of Washington. There has been an attempt here to 
purchase parks, at an expenditure of over a million dollars, to 
beautify the city. 

We have adopted the half-and-half plan. A part of the re- 
sponsibility is upon Congress, and it is just as well to know these 
facts, for they are important. It goes further than that even, 
for a type of gas which will eat out the walls of a tank con- 
tainer will also eat out the pipes which pass through the com- 
munity from the tank, and we have this gas escaping in an 
insidious manner into the houses of many of the people, lowering 
their vitality and increasing the death rate, if you please. I 
suggest—and I should like to get the consent of the members 
of this committee to this—that we do away with this assistant 
chief and hire a good, sensible plumber, and he will find out these 
dangerous leaks for us. These gentlemen evidently have not 
discovered it, for it is a condition that has existed for yeurs, 
I am told. Would the Senator accept a proposition something 
like this—to employ a practical man, a man that knows how to 
detect and stop leaks in the service of this city? It is needed, 
and badly needed, all over the city. There are leaks of the gas 
mains and the service pipes in hundreds of places in this city. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, we have 
a plumbers’ board, and they employ plumbers. Now, I simply 
suggest to the Senator that if he wants to employ a plumber, 
that is his privilege, and he can pay out a little money for the 
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Washington Gas Light Co. if he chooses to do so. It is incon- 
celyable to me, as I said a moment ago, that there is any leakage 
there that is of any consequence, because the gas light company 
do not want to lose any money. But however that may be, it 
is the duty of the health office to look after this matter. We 
pay them for it, and we give Dr. Woodward all the force that 
he asks for in the way of inspectors, and if they are neglecting 
their duties the ought to be called to account. 

Mr. LANE. That is exactly what I am trying to do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the Senator has not taken the trouble 
to go to the health office to make complaint about this matter 
that has been so annoying to him. I appreciate the fact that we 
ought not to endanger the health or the life of a single person, 
big or little, old or young; and I know just how anxious Dr. 
Woodward is to keep down the death rate in the District of 
Columbia, because that is a tribute to him; and I feel sure that 
the Senator will get all the relief that possibly can be given if 
he consults the health officer. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, it is no source of annoyance to me. 
I merely pass through it. The annoyance to me is but temporary, 
but the condition out there is really a serious one. Here we are 
Rroviding salaries and men to do this work for the people, and 
it is not being done, and it makes me wonder at how many other 
places in this bill we are paying out money for similar service. 
The condition is a bad one, a dangerous one, an inexcusable one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secrerary. The next amendment reserved is by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts], on page 46, line 9, rela- 
tive to the amount appropriated for the swimming pool. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not opposed to this amend- 
ment. I did not reserve it because I had any opposition to it. 
If the money could be utilized, I would favor its increase, if 
anything; but I reserved this amendment for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the Senate to a matter which, it seems 
to me, ought to be called to the attention of Congress, and I 
wish it could be called to the attention of everybody in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—the fact that we have a condition existing 
here in regard to bathing facilities that needs attention and 
needs remedying. 

A couple of years ago, I think on the sundry civil bill, the 
Senate put an amendment providing an appropriation sufficient 
to build a large bathing house and for the preparation of a 
bathing beach on what is known as the Tidal Basin down here. 
It passed the Senate, but went out in conference. The Tidal 
Basin is a body of water with which all the Senators are ac- 
quainted, I presume, in Potomac Park, surrounded by land for 
nearly the entire distance, with an opening into the river and 
an opening into what is known as Washington Channel, where 
the boats come up from the lower Potomac River. It contains 
110 acres. It is from 6 to 9 feet deep. Protected as it is by 
these banks, it would be an excellent place for swimming; and 
that is what the Senate thought, I presume, when it agreed to 
this amendment on the bill, and provided for the construction 
of bathing beaches, two of them—one for white people and one 
for colored people. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

Mr. NORRIS. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senate conferees contended for that 
amendment just as long as they possibly could with propriety. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am not finding fuult with the conferees. 
I want particularly to say here that the chairman of the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginian [Mr. Martrx] came to see me in regard to it—I presume 
because I had proposed the amendment—and took me with him, 
and with him I consulted with the physicians who had been 
called in by the conferees; and it seemed to me, as it seemed to 
the conferees, that we must for the time being, at least, sur- 
render, because the health department reported to the con- 
ferees, after examination of the water of the Tidal Basin, that 
it was not fit for bathing, and that it would be injurious to 
health if bathing was permitted in those waters. 

I made an investigation later on and found out that what 
they said was true in regard to the sewers; that all the way up 
nearly to the District line there were sewers coming into the 
Potomae River; and the doctors found upon examination of the 
water that a considerable quantity of the impurities came through 
the opening, and was always contained in the waters of the 
tidal basin. So, while the city needed it, while everybody who 
has looked into the question realizes that the city of Washington 
ought to have something of that kind for its boys and girls and 
its men and women; while there ought to be a public bathing 


beach and that would be as good as any, yet when we were con- 
fronted with the officials of the health department who said 
that it was not safe to bathe there, we surrendered and gave up. 

What was the result? Why, Mr. President, notwithstanding 
the health department made an examination and reported that 
these waters were unfit to bathe in, and Congress therefore de- 
cided—at least until the sewage could be diverted to some other 
place—not to build bathing beaches, notwithstanding that, the 
Government hes rented to a private individual the right to ĉon- 
duct a bathing beach down there on the tidal basin, and it is 
going on now; and only last Sunday it was reported to me by 
one of the officers that more than 700 people went in bathing in 
the tidal basin. Every one of them had to pay a fee. The pri- 
vate individual had to get his rake-off.“ I am not finding 
fault with the private individual or with those who pay the fee; 
but we have this condition presented to us: 

We proposed, at public expense, to provide for a public bath- 
ing beach there which would be free and moderate in every 
respect, and we are confronted with the objection from the 
health department that it is unsafe, that is dangerous to life 
and to health to permit people to bathe in those waters; and 
then the right to conduct a private bathing beach is rented, and 
the Government is getting a fee out of it—getting $500 a year 
from the man who is operating that bathing beach there—and 
he opens it to the public and charges a fee, and permits the 
people to go bathing in the very waters that the Government 
Officials have condemned. 

I only wanted to call attention to the condition. I under- 
stand that the concession that has been granted to this man for 
three years will expire next April. It seems to me that if atten- 
tion could be called to it, if those waters are unfit for bathing, 
the Government ought not to be a party to taking a fee from 
people to go into waters that are dangerous. We ought to pre- 
vent people from bathing there, or we ought to construct a bath- 
ing beach and make it absolutely free. 

I have no objection to the amendment being concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The Secrerary. The Senator also reserved an amendment on 
page 119, lines 16 to 22, relative to 70-cent gas. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on this amendment I desire to 
be heard, and I have some objection to the amendment. I should 
like to have the attention of the Senate. 

The bill as it comes from the House provides in section 6, page 
119 of the bill, as follows: 

32322 ]ĩ;4ũ PATIMA. te the TAIRO Gas Light 
Co. or the Georgetown Gas Ligħt Co. for any gas furnished by said com- 


panies for use any of the public buildings of the Unit States or 
an’ District of Columbia at a rate in excess of 70 cents per 1,000 cubic 


Mr. President, that provision, in substance, has been in the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill for several years. Sev- 
eral years ago, in March, 1914, an amendment was put on the 
appropriation bill here in the Senate that limited the price that 
would be paid for gas by the Government of the United States 
to the Washington Gas Light Co. to 70 cents per 1,000 cubie 
feet. That amendment went on in the shape of a limitation 
after a general amendment had been stricken out on a point 
of order. The House, ever since that, have put the language 
into the District appropriation bill. They have enlarged it so 
as to cover both gas companies and the entire District and all 
appropriations, whether made in this bill or other bills, appro- 
priating for the payment of gas in the District of Columbia. 

The Senate committee this time, for some reason, has seen fit 
to strike that provision out of the bill; and that is the amendment 
that I reserved for a separate vote. I have heard no reason 
given why that should be done. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. If the Senator will allow me, I will 
call his attention to a statement before the committee by Mr. 
Darlington, I suppose counsel for the company, a very eminent 
lawyer—I presume the Senator knows him—in which, on page 
836, he states very clearly the reasons why it should go out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read them? Or give the 
volume to me, and I will read them. 

[Mr. DrztrncHam handed the volume of hearings to Mr. 
N 


ORRIS. ] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
have the benefit of it—I have not read this yet—I will read it. 
This is Mr. Darlington's statement: 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Washington Gas Light Co. we would 
like to submit some considerations in respect to section 6 of the act. 
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That is the one that the Senate committee strikes out. 


That provides that no part of any money ap kopraa by this or 
any other art shall be used for payni to the Was gbt 
Co. or Georgetown Gas pages o. for se A a furnished by them for 
the use of the public buildings of the Unit stri 


Columbia at a rate in excess of 70 3 thousand cubic feet. 


We have three objections to that on. The first is that the 
a 8 Commission act reposes in that commission the power 
and du 


of fixing uniform rat n ould think it ought to be 
left to t — — to do that. e 8 z 

I am going to take up that objection. Mr. President, when 
this provision was first put in the law the public-utilities act 
had been passed and was then in existence, Let me call the 
attention of the Senate to another fact—that in all human 
probability, if the Public Utilities Commission ever lowers the 
rate the gas company will be permitted to charge, the first 
thing that will happen will be an injunction. The next will 
be a weary road to travel through the courts to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, so that it probably will be years 
before the rates that the commission may fix will be put into 
effect. The representatives of this company appear before the 
committee and object to this rate because they say that the 
Publie Utilities Commission had jurisdiction. I wonder if they 
will agree that they will abide by what the Public Utilities 
Commission do, if they ever do anything? 

Every Senator knows that when they do fix a rate, the same 
with everything else they have fixed so far, the first thing they 
are met with is a contention in court that what they do is illegal. 
When Congress undertakes to do it then they come before the 
committee, as this gentleman did here, and say, “ You must not 
do anything, but the Public Utilities Commission must.” I 
think that is an answer to the first proposition. 

It might be said further that nobody can question the right of 
Congress to fix the rate. Congress fixed that rate after the 
public-utilities law had been enacted and while the Public Utili- 
ties Commissioners were in office. The public-utilities bill, I 
think, was passed some four years ago. If this goes on, if this 
rate is not fixed by law, and then they would charge a dollar, 
and the Public Utilities Commission would undertake to stop 
it, it would take at least three or four years before you would 
get it through the courts, and you would have the public-utilities 
work upheld, even if it was upheld, at the end of a weary lawsuit. 

Now, take the next objection, and I am taking them up with- 
out having read them before. I have not read this one yet: 

In the second place, the same public-utilities act in ragraph 81 
makes it a misdemeanor for the officers of these com es to furnish 
any person, firm, or corporation gas at a greater or less compensation 
than others. So it creates a question whether this would not lower the 
rate to everybody to 70 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

I wish to heaven it wquid! It ought;-and then what ought we 
to do? We ought to fix the price not only for the Government 
but for everybody. 

Now, take it as a legal proposition. This man, as the Senator 
said, is an eminent lawyer. It seems to me he must know, being 
an eminent lawyer, as he is, that what he contends for here is 
not law. The same legislative body that provided for the Public 
Utilities Commission can provide the rate if it so desires, A 
rate has been fixed by law for years across Rock Creek, where 
the Georgetown Gas Co. operates. There is a rate of $1 fixed 
there now by law. On this side of the creek, where the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. operate exclusively and have a monopoly 
of the gas business, the rate is fixed by law at 85 cents, with a 
penalty in each case if it is not paid promptly. 

So there can be nothing, as a matter of law, in the contention 
that Congress fixed the rate for private individuals, that passed 
the law in regard to the Public Utilities Commission, has not 
the same right to fix a rate for the Government. And, Mr. 
President, it is not unfair that the Government should get it at 
a less rate than private individuals, because, being a large con- 
sumer, paying all at one time and on one bill, it makes a great 
deal less work, a great deal less expense than it would to collect 
the same amount of money from four or five hundred different 
customers. Now, let us take the third objection: 

In the third place, this identical provision, or one to the same effect, 
was 28 by the House in connection with the legislative bill, was 
considered by the Senate committee, and the commissioners were inter- 
2 about it. I read from page 10 of the hearing on the legisia- 

“g N. 2 
B vou getting on with the gas company? 

Commissioner Kurz. No, sir; but we expect to reach a finding as 
to valuation within three months, and by the ist of July we anticipate 
that we will be able to present the valuation of our experts to the 
es for a hearing, to determine the ‘fair value’ of the property 
of the companies. 

. Smoot. Let me ask you if this provision in the House 

That is, the one fixing it at 70 cents for public buildings— 

“in any way conflicts with the public-utilities law passed by Congress? 
Does if conflict with paragraphs 81 and 38 and 417” 

Those are the ones that make it a misdeemanor to make any dis- 

crimination to any person in the price of gas. 


“ Commissioner Kurz. In a sense it does, in that it apparently takes 
rhe Mr ghana the utilities commission a power that ASA — has lodeed 


“Senator OVERMAN. Your idea is that it would be better to wait and 
let, the Public Utilities Commission fix it? 
0 coats oner Kurz. Yes, sir; that it would be very much better 
Without reading further, the Senate committee sustained that view, 
the provino was stricken out of the House bill, and the conferees 
a ed to it. This is a proposition to reintroauce it, not only as to 
the District but in other acts in which it has been expressly excluded. 
On thi grounds we think this particular section ought to be 
e $ 
Senator Sairn of Maryland. Has there been any investigation b 
the Public Utilities 88 to ascertain what is a fair Trice? i! 
Mr. DARLINGTON. It is stated here that by the Ist of July they will 
haye completed their investigation. 
3 Suirn of Maryland. They are investigating now, as I un- 


Mr. DARLINGTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REESIDE. Senator, I think their investigation is about completed. 
They expect to finish it in a few days. They have been working on it 
tor a yesr or more, and it is about completed. 

Mr. DARLINGTON. That, I think, is all I care to say. 

Senator GALLINGER. After whi h time, if that Aading is accepted 
and litigation does not ensue, the Public Utilities Commission will pro- 
ceed upon that basis to determine what a fair rate is. 

Mr. SIDE. To fix the rate. 

Mr. DarincTon. And even if litigation does ensue the Public Utilities 
Commission act provides that the rate fixed by the commission shall 
be in force until the court disturbs it. 

Mr. President, as I said a while ago, if we have no rate fixed 
by law, the first thing that will probably happen when the 
Public Utilities Commission get through and are ready to put a 
valuation upon the gas company’s property will be an injunction, 
These same attorneys who are here questioning the jurisdiction 
of Congress will be there questioning the jurisdiction of the 
Public Utilities Commission, and there will be litigation, hear- 
ings will be had, in order to take time, and in the meantime there 
is no rate fixed by law, and the gas company will be charging 
what in their judgment is proper. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call your attention to the report 
of the gas company. 

Mr. CLAPP, Will the Senator pardon me for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP, I think this is a matter that needs to be very 
thoroughly considered. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead James Overman Smith, Md. 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Page Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones Penrose Smoot 
ape Kenyon Poindexter Swanson 
Culberson Kern Ransdell Taggart 
Cummins La Follette Reed Thomas 
Curtis Lane Robinson Thompson- 
Dillingham Lee, Md Saulsbury Tillman 
Fletcher Lewis Shafroth Underwood 
Gallinger Martin, Va Sheppard Wadsworth 
Gronna Martine, N. J Sherman Walsh 
Hollis elson Shields Warren 
Husting _ Norris Smith, Ga. Wiliams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while all the Senators are here 
I want to say that if this amendment to strike out this provi- 
sion relating to public buildings on the part of the committee, 
without the insertion of anything, is defeated, I intend then to 
offer an amendment applying to the Washington Gas Light Coo. 
that will fix a rate of 75 cents to everybody, private consumers 
as well as to the Government. So what I am saying now on 
this amendment against the committee’s amendment to strike 
out what is now in the bill I desire Senators to consider in 
connection with the other amendment that I shall offer; and I 
shall not take up the time of the Senate then to debate it, but 
what I shall say on one amendment applies to the other as well, 
I want really to take them both up at once; and, Mr. President, 


-I want to be brief, and I am going to be as brief as I can. 


I do not believe that we ought to legislate on this subject if 
there is any question of doubt about doing injury to this com- 
pany. The figures that I shall give you are based entirely and 
without exception—if there is an exception I will note it when 
I give it to you—upon the gas company’s reports. So I am 
taking their own figures. I am drawing mathematical deduc- 
tions from their own official statements. They have to report 
to Congress every year, and it is from those reports that I will 
deduce the proposition that I think will convince any map who 
will fairly consider it that a reduction from 85 cents the Wash- 
ington Gas Co. are allowed to charge now to 75 cents would 
still leave them an income of more than 15 per cent on their 
entire capital stock, practically one-half of which is pure water. 
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This gas company was organized in 1848, and it has paid 
dividends all the way from 10 per cent on its capital stock to 
65 per cent. In the Recorp of March 18, 1914, if Senators care 
to look into it, will be found in detail a history of the develop- 
ment of this company. 5 

I am not going back so far, because I do not want to take the 
time now to give ali the dividends that have been declared. I 
do not believe, however, that they ever fell below 10 per cent. 
The extensions that have been made mostly and improvements 
as the gas system developed from that of a comparatively small 
city to the present city of Washington were made almost exclu- 
sively out of the income from the sale of gas. So the extension 
was mainly paid for by the men who bought the gas, and all the 
time dividends of at leust 10 per cent were paid, and in one 
year as high as 65 per cent; in another year, in reality, making 
a present to every stockholder in cash of the amount of the par 
value of the stock which he held. 

Going back as far as 1870, it was 10 per cent; in 1871 it was 
15 per cent; in 1872 it was 15 per cent; in 1878 it was 15 per 
cent; in 1874 it was 55 per cent; in 1875 it was 20 per cent; in 
1876 it was 65 per cent; in 1877 it was 15 per cent; in 1878 it 
was 15 per cent; in 1879 it was 15 per cent; in 1880 it was 15 


cent. 

Now, Mr. President, an investigation was made of this com- 
pany several years ago when Senator Spooner was a Member of 
this body. ‘The older Members of the Senate know him well, 
and have great regard for him and for his ability. I want to 
quote him a little. There is a good deal in the Recorp that I 
have taken from Senator Spooner’s report, but I want to read 
a paragraph in regard to what he said about the watering of 
the stock: 

It is difficult to resist the suspicion arising from an examination of 
the sums hereinbefore given as alleged increase of capital from 1872 to 
1883, aggregating $800,000, that they represent nothing else than 
stock dividends, however called, in addition to the large money divi- 
dends from time to time declared and paid by the company. 

The dividends run on at about that rate, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Until when? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to give it right up until now. 
The treasurer of the company, in a letter to Senator Spooner 
and Hon. Samuel J. Randall, February 25, 1881, said: 

For the thirty-one and a half years the average of cash and stock 
dividends has been 16.8 per cent. 

I will come on to a later date. I will not give all of them. 
None go below 10 per cent that I have been able to find. 

Mr. TAGGART. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TAGGART. What control has Congress over this com- 
pany? 

Mr. NORRIS. It has absolute control. 

Mr. TAGGART. Has Congress gotten a report from them? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am going to take up their report. 
These figures I have given are taken from their own report. 
Whatever right they have they must get from the Congress of 
the United States. 

For the year 1906 they paid a dividend of 10 per cent and set 
aside a surplus of $170,879.83. They did another thing that 
year that is peculiar. They had a capital stock at that time of 
$2,600,000. That is what the capital stock is now. That year, 
in addition to giving the 10 per cent and the setting aside of this 
surplus and a large sum for depreciation, taking their own fig- 
ures, they issued “ dividend certificates of indebtedness ” to the 
stockHolders for $2,600,000, That was the amount of the capital 
stock. They gave that to the stockholders without any con- 
sideration whatever. They were called “dividend certificates 
of indebtedness.” In other words, every stockholder who had a 
share of stock, suppose he had $100 worth of stock par value, 
got a certificate of indebtedness signed by the company to him, 
drawing 6 per cent interest, for $100. If he had $10,000 of the 
par value, he got a certificate of indebtedness drawing 6 per 
cent interest given to him, signed by the officials of the com- 
pany for $10,000. Then, after that the company proceeded to 
pay, and did pay, every year 6 per cent on those certificates of 
indebtedness in addition to their dividends. It was 1906 when 
that took place. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can the Senator inform the Senate 
why those certificates were called “certificates of indebted- 
ness 2 

Mr. NORRIS. The only reason that I know of is that their 
dividends were getting too large, and I presume they were de- 
sirous of covering them up. Those same certificates—and I 
will come to that in a moment—to-day constitute a part of the 


bonded indebtedness of this company; they are paying interest 
to the bondholders ən it; and the men and women who buy gas 
are footing the bill. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Is it possible that the Senator from 
Nebraska means to have it understood that the stockholders 
did not pay anything for those certificates? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just what I mean to have understood. 
That was not the only stock dividend which this company issued; 
iu other words, it resulted in giving a 100 per cent dividend, 
although the debt is still standing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was covered by making it stand as 
an indebtedness against the company? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. That was in 1906. Now, just follow it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not like to dwell upon this matter; 
it is rather painful to contemplate; but, if I understand the 
Senator, that practically doubled the capitalization of this gas 
company, without those who got the stock putting any money 
in for the stock? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Well, that is a very sad record to con- 
template, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, that so-called indebtedness, that 
gratuity to the stockholders, is made the basis of raising the 
rate still higher upon the consuming public? 

Mr. NORRIS. Surely. It is now a part of the indebtedness 
of this company. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the Senator from Nebraska 
has given a good deal of study to the history and the financial 
operations of this particular corporation.. Did I understand ihe 
Senator to say, in answer to a question propounded by the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Taceartr], that Congress 
has full authority and supervision over the corporation? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I said; yes, sir; that is my idea. 
I do not believe anybody doubts that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Did not Congress interpose to prevent 
the public being saddled with this doubling of the capitallza- 
tion as a mere fictitious performance on the part of this com- 
pany? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I do not know what happened at that 
time. There might have been something said in the news- 
papers; but I am not sure even as to that. No action, however, 
was taken, and no impediment was put in the way of the com- 
pany doing this thing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Can it be possible that attention of 
Congress was ever called to this extraordinary performance? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is the second time that T 
have called the attention of Congress to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And on the former occasion, when it 
was spread upon the records of the Senate here, was no action 
taken to reduce the rate for gas to the general consuming public? 

Mr. NORRIS. On the former occasion when this matter was 
brought up the amendment which was offered reducing the 
rate to all the consumers of the product of the Washington Gas 
Light Co. to 75 cents per thousand feet went out on a point of 
order. Then an amendment was offered and adopted putting a 
limitation on the appropriation. That was the result of that 
discussion, and the measure then passed has been the law ever 
since, That is what the committee now seeks by their amend- 
ment to strike out. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is, the Senator, as a result of the 
exposure which he made at that time, succeeded in getting a 
reduction of gas rates to the Government as a consumer in a 
limited way? Is that what I understand? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is practically what happened. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A reduction in the rate to the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is practically what happened. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Senator was not able. because 
some one on the floor made a point of order against his amend- 
ment, to extend that saving to the general consuming public? 

Mr. NORRIS. The point of order was made against the 
amendment, and it went out on that ground. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Senator had informed the 
Senate of this doubling of the capitalization under the guise 
of certificates of indebtedness at that time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and that has never been denied: 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is most remarkable. 

Mr. NORRIS. In 1907, Mr. President, the next year after the 
certificates of indebtedness were issued, those certificates drew 
6 per cent. They were given to the stockholders; and a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent was declared, making a dividend altogether 
of 16 per cent on their capital stock. In 1908 the same thing 
occurred; there was a 16 per cent dividend. In 1909 the divi- 
dend was again 16 per cent. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Nebraska excuse 
an interruption? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator again state in what year 
those eertificates were issued? 

Mr. NORRIS. They were issued in 1906. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLETTE] was a Member of the Senate at that time. He seems 
to be horrified, but he was then here. 

Mr. NORRIS. In 1911 these certificates of indebtedness were 
taken up by the company, and the men.who held them were 
paid 100 cents on the dollar in addition to 6 per cent interest 
that they had been receiving all the time. To get the money 
to pay that 100 cents on the dollar, the company issued bonds, 
that are still outstanding, and which are an indebtedness 
against the company in the amount of $2,600,000; and they 
turned the money over to the holders of the stock. Besides 
that, they paid a dividend of 13} per cent. So in reality the 
holders of that stock got that year a dividend of 1133 per cent. 
Those bonds are still outstanding, 

In 1912 the company, instead of paying interest of 6 per cent 
on the stock dividends, had to pay the interest on the bonds 
which were issued, instead of the stock dividends, the proceeds 
of which were paid in cash to the holders of the stock. I wish 
Senators would listen to this, After doing that in 1912, they 
paid a dividend of 24 per cent. That is taking their own figures, 
taking their own books, without questioning any statement as 
to the salaries which they paid their officers or what they paid 
here or what they paid there—taking own word for it, 
they still paid 24 per cent. They set aside—and I am not com- 
plaining because they set aside—every one of those years a large 
sum of money for depreciation, so that they would be on the 
safe side. I have not been reading that statement as to these 
various years; but for all these years they have always done 
that, and they have always made extensions, which they took 
out of the money that the consumers of gas paid, without issuing 
stock or bonds for it. 

In the year 1912 it might be interesting—taking it as a sample, 
and I only take it as an illustration; I do not know whether it 
would be more or less than the year preceding or the year fol- 
lowing—to note that they set aside for depreciation over 
$64,000. After doing that they paid 24 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, we come to the next year—1918. Taking 
their own figures, taking everything just as they report it, they 
made extensions during that year amounting to $161,000 out of 
their income; they set aside $77,000 for depreciation; and, after 
doing all that, they paid a dividend of 24 per cent on the capital 
stock, practically one-half of which was water. 

Mr. President, any Senator can deduce the facts I have brought 
out from the figures contained in the report of the Washington 
Gas Light Co. ending December 31, 1915. I have that report and 
their reports for a number ef previous years. In 1914 they paid 
a dividend of 24 per cent, and in 1915—that is, last year—they 
paid a dividend of 24 per cent. I have taken their figures and 
deduced what dividends they would have been able to pay if 
they had charged only 75 cents for gas, the price I shall propose 
in an amendment which I desire to offer, if the Senate votes 
down the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 
I want to offer that amendment, and it will now be in order be- 
cause the House has legislated on the subject, to reduce the 
price which this company can charge for gas—and it does not 
apply to the Georgetown company—to 75 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. If that had been the law last year, taking their own figures, 
setting aside everything they set aside for depreciation and pay- 
ing for extensions and salaries and including every other charge 
they have included—if they had only received 75 cents per thou- 
sand feet, which, as I have said, is the price contained in the 
amendment I intend to offer, they would still have been able to 
declare a dividend of 154 per cent. Now I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the Senator is going back 
to the original capitalization of this company and basing all his 
figures upon that. Is it not a fact that one-half of the stoek- 
holders of this company to-day are women, most of whom paid 
for their stock a consideration under which they receive only 
from 5 to 6 per cent on their investment? Is it fair for the 
Senator to go back 50 years, more or less, and upon the ¢apitaliza- 
tion of the company at that time base his figures as to dividends? 
The Senator says that the company paid a dividend of 24 per 
cent last year. I chance to know a good many people who own 
that stock, and they (lo not get 6 per cent on what it cost them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that I have 
made a misstatement? I have the figures here. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has made a statement that 
creates a wrong impression. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that I am not creating a wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator certainly is, 

Mr. NORRIS. I have taken the figures which the gas coni- 
pany gives. If they were my figures, then, of course, the Sen- 
ator would question them and look at them with suspicion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would not question them unless the facts 
warranted it. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. But I have taken the figures of the gas com- 
pany itself, and I will show from their own figures that they 
paid 24 per cent dividends. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The figures do not show that they have 
paid that to the present stockholders of the company. 

Mr. NORRIS, They can not pay it to any other stockholders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They certainly did not pay it to the present 
stockholders. They may have paid that on the basis of the 
original capitalization of the company, but not on what the stock 
cost the present holders of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. They pay it on the basis of the capital stock 
of $2,600,000. That is their capital stock, and one-half of that 
is water. I know what the Senator is thinking about. He 
realizes that this gas stock is at a very high premium. It can 
not be bought at par. It has been paying such enormous divi- 
dends that the stock has gone away up in the market. I think 
the par value of the capital stock per share is $25—from 
$20 to $25. 

Mr. GALLINGER. For the original shares; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The par value is just the same to-day as it 
was five years ago, The capital stock has remained at $2,600,000 
for quite a number of years; it has not been increased; and 
when it was increased it was simply increased by putting more 
water in it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I see the difficulty the Senator is labor- 
ing under, and I think it is a difficulty, namely, that because 
the stock has gone up so high in the market that when some- 
body buys a $25 share he has to pay in round numbers pretty 
nearly a hundred dollars to get it. 
is Mr. GALLINGER. It is quoted at about $75 at the present 

me. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, he has to pay $75, which is three times 
its par value. It has gone up to that figure because the company 
has been paying 24 per cent interest on par value, and other 
things besides. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the fact 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment, if he 
will excuse me. Shall we say now because some widow has 
invested her money or some man or anybody else has invested 
money in this stock, paying $75 a share when the par value of it 
is $25, that Congress shall permit this company to continue to 
get an income on the par value of its stock of 24 per cent in 
order that the investor in the stock may not lose any money? 
Is that the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it is not quite the Senator's idea. 
My idea is that the original stockholders have probably all dis- 
appeared, and that this stock is held in the hands of thousands 
of comparatively poor people. If the Senator should go and 
buy a share of gas stock at the present time, how much dividend 
would the Senator expect to get from it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have received this year 24 per cent 
on every share of stock which I had. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator bought a share last year? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is what I would have received. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is wrong about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, the Senator from Nebraska is not wrong. 

Mr. GALLINGER. He must be. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire is thinking 
about what I would have to pay to get the stock. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Certainly the dividend would be based 
on the cost of the stock. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have to pay a good deal more than 
the par value, and on my investment I would not have made 24 

r cent. 

“apt GALLINGER. No. What would the Senator have 
made? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have made, depending on what I had 
to pay, probably about 6 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Five or six per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I do not care if it were only 3 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, is the Senator, because this com- 
pany 50 years ago, or perhaps 25 years ago, did something that 
was not right, going to penalize all the present holders of this 
stock, many of whom paid three times the par value? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I will confine it to last year. For the year 
ending the 31st day of December last they showed a dividend of 
24 per cent. Is that fair to the men and women who have to 
buy the gas and pay a price that will provide the money for such 
a dividend? 

Mr. GALLINGER. They showed that dividend on the original 
capitalization, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is on their capital stock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator went out on the market 
to-day and bought the stock himself he would not get more than 
5 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would get a return depending on my invest- 
ment, on the amount I had to pay for the stock; but I would get 
24 per cent on the par value of the stock. Who gave that 
value to the stock? It was the people who paid for the gas; 
and we have been recreant in permitting the company to charge 
a rate that was so outrageous that the gas company could make 
that amount of money. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator without doubt would have 
received 24 per cent if he had bought the stock 30 or 40 years 
ago and held it, but that stock has passed into the hands of 
innoceht purchasers, most of whom are getting but 5 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. If 25 years ago I had bought $10,000 worth 
of the stock, I would have had twice as much stock now, because 
of the water that has been injected into it, and I would have 
been getting 24 per cent on that. Á 

Mr. GRONNA.- Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. President, if the theory of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is right, then, because we have permitted the gas company 
to charge an exorbitant rate and make an exorbitant profit, and 
somebody else has bought the stock, we must keep on doing 
that forever. There is no place to stop it. In other words, he 
would go on this principle: If I charge the Senator from Oregon 
here an outrageous price for something, and make him pay it 
right along and get him where he is helpless, and has to pay 
me a 25 per cent dividend on my money, I can say, “ He has been 
paying that for 10 years. It has become valuable now. Because 
it is valuable we will make him and his posterity pay it for- 
ever.” There never would be any way to get relief—no way 
on earth. 

The Senator from New Hampshire speaks of poor people own- 
ing the stock. I do not know. The names are here. The names 
are in the report, and the number of shares they have are all 
here in the report. I do not know whether they are poor or 
rich. This legislation does not depend on that. According to my 
theory, according to my belief, it ought not to make a particle 
of difference whether they are millionaires or whether they are 
just ordinary people like me. They ought not to be permitted 
to use the streets of the Capital City and charge the consumers 
of gas a rate that will enable them to pay 24 per cent on capital 
stock, half of which is water. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I asked the Senator last year what they were paying for gas 
in the towns and cities of Nebraska. Can he give the answer? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I remember that in my town, when 
Congress adjourned long enough to give me a chance to go home, 
I had to pay a dollar; and out where I live now I have to pay a 
dollar to this company, the Washington Gas Co., because I live 
out in the country. I had to go out there to get away from 
such things as this, but I got into a bigger one. I have to pay a 
dollar out there. 

Now, let me ask the Senator a question. Does he think that 
if it is shown here that this gas company is making a profit of 24 
per cent, really 48 per cent, on its investment, we ought to make 
the poor people here pay it, just because the people in my town 
have to pay a dollar for gas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not agree to that proposition at all. 
Now, Omaha is the great city of Nebraska. The gas company 
of Omaha charges the people $1.25 for gas, or $1.15 net. They 
get it here for 85 cents in most of the city; and yet the Senator 
is arraigning Washington as being robbed by a gas company. 

Mr. NORRIS. And Washington is being robbed by a gas 
company. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the Senator's opinion. 
Omaha is robbing its people twice as badly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not necessarily. It may be doing so. I am 
not saying whether it is or is not; but that has not any more 
to do with this proposition than the flowers that bloom in the 


springtime. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps not. “Charity begins at home” 


If so, 


usually, and fair play should also begin at home. 
Mr. NORRIS. Then charity ought to begin with the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 


He has been chairman of the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia for 12 years, “ sleeping at the 
SW. 132 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the people of this town were paying 
exorbitant prices for gas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. During that time the price of gas in the 
District of Columbia has been reduced from $1.25 to 85 cents. 
sie. ae from New Hampshire has not been “ sleeping at the 
switch.” 

Mr. NORRIS. If he had not been “sleeping at the switch,” 
if he had been doing his duty 

Mr. GALLINGER. He has been doing his duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. If he had been doing his duty the people of 
Washington to-day would be getting gas for 70 cents, and the 
gas company would be making 15 per cent profit then. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps they would be getting it for 
nothing if the Senator from Nebraska had his way. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska must not say that the Senator from New 
Hampshire has been neglecting his duty, because he has not. 

} Mr. NORRIS. Well, that we will have to take without show- 
ng. > 
Mr. GALLINGER. The facts prove it. 

Mr. NORRIS. We will not need to prove that he has not neg- 
lected his duty, because he admits it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; he does not admit it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then does the Senator mean to say that he 
has not done his duty? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I say, the Senator does not admit that 
he neglected his duty, and the Senator from Nebraska must not 
put that in my mouth. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that the Senator admitted that he had 
done his duty, and the Senator then replied that he did not 
admit it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, that is better, if the Senator puts 
it that way; I did not understand him. Now, the Senator has 
called attention to a remarkable circumstance that occurred in 
1906, and the Senator from Wisconsin in holy horror says: 
“That is an awful thing!” Yet the Senator from Wisconsin 
was a Member of this body when that occurred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from New Hampshire think 
that he was disgraced because he was a Member of this body 
when that occurred? 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
this awful“ matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from New Hampshire was also a 
Member of this body at that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So I was. ~ 

Mr. NORRIS. And the Senator from New Hampshire was 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia at 
that very time, having jurisdiction over those things. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I was not chairman. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was not the Senator chairman then? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Possibly I was; but no matter about that. 

Mr. NORRIS I think the Senator was. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No matter about that now. As a member 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia I prepared and 
reported a bill, and it has been enacted into law, creating a 
Public Utilities Commission, which has absolute jurisdiction over 
this matter. Now, is not the Senator willing to leave it in the 
hands of that commission? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. Where I can see something that ought to 
be righted and ought to be righted now, I am in favor of right- 
ing it now. Does the Senator deny that the gas company has 
paid 24 per cent for years and years that are past? Does the 
Senator deny that half of their capital stock is water, and does 
he assert that 24 per cent is a reasonable rate to permit a publie 
utility corporation to get? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not deny or affirm anything about it 
further than I have already denied half a dozen times, I take ex- 
ception to the statement of the Senator from Nebraska that the 
company is paying its present stockholders 24 per cent, and the 
Senator knows that. Senator Spooner made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of that matter, and Senator Spooner did not offer any 
remedy for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator from New Hampshire going to 
blame me for that? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but the Senator from Nebraska quoted 
Senator. Spouner. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator had better read Senator Spooner's 


I think he ought to have looked after 


report. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, I have read it over and over again. 
Mr. NORRIS. I have read it, and if the Senator will read it 
again he will find that Senater Spooner made an arraignment 
of that company that I presume made the Senator blush. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, well, I do not know about that. There 
are some men in public life who are always arraigning some cor- 
poration or other. 

Mr. NORRIS. And there are certain others who are always 
defending corporations under all circumstances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so, when they think they are 
right. Has the Senator read the testimony given before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations on the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial bill on this subject a few weeks ago? 

Mr. NORRIS. I read something here in the Senate a while 
ago. That is what I have read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. From those hearings? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether they were from those 
hearings or not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I am not 
going to discuss this matter any further. I am willing to let 
the matter go for what it is worth and let the Senate reduce the 
price of gas in the District of Columbia all it wants to. It will 
not affect me one way or the other—certainly not many cents. 
But I do say that after we have created a Public Utilities Com- 
mission that is to-day making a valuation of this property, upon 
which valuation it will fix rates, it is not the place of the Senate 
to interfere with this matter before that commission has per- 
formed its duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all I have to say about it just now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will not object to my saying 
something? 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I do not felicitate myself on anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is true we have a Public 
Utilities Commission. I have a good deal of faith in it; but it 
has been at work for four years, and probably more. It has 
been at work at least that long, and it has not reached this 
proposition yet. As I have said, I do not want to injure this 
gas company in any way, and if I thought that fixing a price 
might cut down its income beyond a reasonable amount I would 
not advocate doing so. But just as surely as you permit this 
Senate committee amendment to go through and repeal the law 
that limits the amount they can charge, and the Public Utilities 
Commission get ready to do business—and they are approach- 
ing that time now—just that soon you will find them in court, 
and it will be perhaps four years before they get through or 
maybe longer; and men who are here to-day will be dead, many 
of them, before they reach the end of that litigation, and still 
they will go on charging the people of this city 24 per cent on 
stock that is half water and half money. 

Why, the Senator from New Hampshire seems to feel that 
because some people who are innocent of things that happened 
in the past now own the stock of the company, and because they 
are poor therefore we ought to permit this thing to go on with- 
out end. He forgets that everyone who purchased that stock 
did it openly, knowing what he was paying for and what the 
par value was, and that the poor people at the other end of the 
string that we were imposing on, who could not help themselves, 
have had to buy the gas. This company has had a monopoly 
on the manufacture and sale of gas. There was no competition 
in these homes, and, on the other hand, there are thousands and 
thousands of ordinarily poor people all over this city cooking 
with gas the year around, lighting their homes with gas, and 
they are helpless. They can not help themselves. They pay 
what Congress says shall be the rate, and Congress is re- 
sponsible for imposing upon every one of those poor le. 
On the other hand, those who bought the stock did it with their 
eyes open, did it publicly, did it without coercion, and perhaps 
on an investigation it will he found that they are not such aw- 
fully poor people after all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. resident, if the Senator will permit 
me just one more question—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We have an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that has charge of railroad matters. That commission 
is having the railroads of the country valued for the purpose 
of fixing rates. Under those circumstances the Senator would 
not want Congress to interfere and say that the rates for mile- 
age on the railroads of Nebraska or anywhere else should be 
13 or 2 cents while that commission is making an investigation 
of it, would he? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, we have a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion in this city that are making a valuation of all the utilities 
of the city; and they are doing it, so they say, for the purpose 
of fixing rates. Does the Senator think it is any more fair for 
Congress to step in here, pending that investigation, and declare 


what the rates shall be, than it would be if we interfered with 
railroad rates? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President; and I will tell the Sena- 
tor why. I would not vote for a law fixing railrond rates now 
unless I had the evidence upon which to base it. I have the evi- 
dence here in the case of the gas company, and it is the evi- 
dence taken from the enemy. I have no doubt but that the real 
truth of the matter would cut down these expenses. I am taking 
their own report. I am taking their own statement. I am tak- 
ing at 100 cents on the dollar just what they say; and I say, “If 
that is true, now—if these things are true—then you have paid 
24 per cent dividends.” They say, “ Yes; we have.” I will take 
the same amount of gas—and everybody knows it will be more; 
I have the figures right here—taking the same amount of gas 
that they sold, and figuring it up, which you can easily do— 
it is only a question of a few minutes—at 75 cents per thousand, 
you can see how much of a dividend they would have declared, 
It would have been 153 per cent, and a little more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not to the present stockholders. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; of course it is to the present stock- 
holders. Of course it is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, I give it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator had better give it up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; I give it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to have given it up long 


age. 
g oa 3 Oh, no; the Senator is not justified in say- 
ng that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am justified in saying that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am justified. I have said it and I am re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is responsible for it, and I 
am glad that the responsibility rests with the Senator. What 
I meant was that I can not follow his reasoning, and hence I 
have given it up. I have not enough intellect to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not to blame because the Senator's intel- 
lect is defective. That is not my fault. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly not; but the Senator is to 
blame for making misstatements and expecting anybody's intel- 
lect to follow him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not made any misstatement, and I 
challenge the Senator right now to point to a single statement 
that is not borne out by the gas company’s own report. I chal- 
lenge him to put his finger on any one of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I say I do not propose to pursue the mat- 
ter any further, 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course. The Senator can not do it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Oh, yes; I can. 

Mr. NORRIS. I deny it, and I challenge him or anybody 
elSe 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, Mr. President, we have had this 
annual harangue from the Senator, and I suppose we will have 
to submit to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know how the Senator can escape 
from it. He can not escape from it in any way that I know of. 
But, Mr. President, when the Senator says I have made mis- 
statements, I challenge his statement and I say that it is not 
true. I have the statement here. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I say that when the Senator from Ne- 
braska asserts that this company is paying from 14 to 24 per 
cent, he does not convey the right impression so far as the 
present stockholders of the company are concerned. It is his 


statements that are untrue. 


Mr. NORRIS. That is an entirely different statement. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it is the very statement I have made 
all along. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will accept that statement, and I am going 
to analyze it. When I say you are paying 24 per cent on the 
capital stock of the company, I say something that any man of 
ordinary intelligence will understand; and if the stockholders 
of this company do not understand that, they do not possess the 
intelligence of the ordinary individual. They get 24 per cent 
on the capital stock of the company. They have been getting it 
for years. 

Mr. NELSON. On its par value. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. On its par value, of course. That is what the 
capital stock is. Now, when to get that stock you have to pay 
a high premium, of course on the money that you invested, if 
you bought that stock to-day, you would not get 24 per cent; 
and that is the very reason why the Senator does not want to 
reduce the rate. In effect, his argument means that we have 
done wrong in the past. We have permitted this company to 
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build itself up on water and charge these people an unconscion- 
able amount for what they have been getting, and now innocent 
stockholders have gotten hold of the stock, and we must permit 
it to go on forever. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from North Da- 


kota. Then I will yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand the position of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, who was the chairman of this committee 
for a long time, it is this: The Senator from Nebraska is right, 
of course, in his statement that $2,300,000 worth of stock has 
been issued. The par value of that stock is $25 per share; but 
if this stock has been resold at 800 per cent premium, then I 
believe the Senator from Nebraska is mistaken in assuming that 
the stockholders are receiving 24 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
they are receiving 8 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are receiving 24 per cent on the par 
value of their stock. The book value, as given by the company, 
is $13,268,020.11. ` Now, the par value amount of paid-up capital 
stock is $2,600,000. That very fact demonstrates that they are 
charging too much for gas, because on that capital stock, as I 
said, half of which is water, they have been able to pay such a 
dividend that the book value of their stock is over $13,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the investigation 
now going on puts it at $9,000,000 or thereabouts. I pass over 
the Senator’s slur about my intellect. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the physical value of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one further observation and I am 
through, because I do not want to continue a wordy or acri- 
monious encounter with the Senator from Nebraska. I have no 
desire to do so. 8 

It seems to me that it is utterly unfair to go back and say 
that because the stock was issued for $25 a share 40 or 50 or 60 
years ago the present rate of dividends should be based upon 
that capitalization. It creates, to my mind, a wrong impres- 
sion in the minds of those who are listening to the Senator, and 
that is the only issue I will make with the Senator. 

The Senator says that I am defending this corporation. I am 
not. I never received a favor from it in my life. I pay my 
gas bills as others do. They are a little smaller than they are 
in my home town, because the rate is lower here than there. 
I have never meant to defend this gas company in anything it 
has done that was wrong. The position I take to-day is this: 
This matter is in the hands of a Public Utilities Commission. 
It is a commission that is not very favorable to corporations, 
as 1 chance to know. They are now making their valuations. 
According to the testimony given before the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, they are nearly through with that, and they propose 
now to fix rates on that valuation. Now, I am willing to accept 
those rates, whatever they make them. I do not care whether 
the rate is 70 cents or 50 cents. But I say, pending the work 
of this commission that we created, that exists by law, and that 
has the duty to perform which was imposed on it, we ought not 
to discuss this matter in the Senate. $ 

That is the position I take; and I want the Senator to under- 
stand my position, because I shall be glad to get gas cheaper 
than 85 cents in Washington if the commission so orders it. 
I pay gas bills as well as the Senator, but I do not want to do 
anything that would interfere with the work that is now going 
on -by the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see that this does interfere with it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I was interested to know how widely dis- 
tributed this stock is. Approximately how many stockholders 
are there? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can give that from the report here. The 
total number of stockholders is 1,469. 

Mr. President, I have but a few words more to say. If the 
Senator from New Hampshire has the correct idea and the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission take his idea they will not cut down the 
rate; they will probably increase it. They will say these widows 
and orphans who have been the innocent purchasers of this 
stock and this water are entitled to little larger dividends on 
their investment, and therefore the rate must be increased; and 
the other poor people, widows and orphans who are helpless and 
can not get away from the gas company, will pay the rate. If 
the Senator’s theory is right, that the book value—in fact, the 
value that is made by the price that is paid by the consumer—is 
the value upon which we should base our premiums and get a 
fair rate on that, then we will never reduce anything anywhere, 
beeause whenever you get a rate that is not large enough you 
will increase the consumer’s rate so that the dividend may be 


higher; and when you get it higher and the stock goes up then 
the investor who gets the stock will have to have his dividend, 
and you will have to increase it again, and the consumers at 
the other end will always be footing the bill. 

There is another thing that the Senator from New Hampshire 
has mentioned severe’. imes, He says that in Omaha they are 
paying a dollar and a zuarter for gas and in other towns of Ne- 
braska they are paying more. I answered that by saying it did 
not have anything to do with the proposition here. The gas 
company here used to charge a dollar, in fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think they charged $8 at one time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably. If the cost of producing the gas 
here was such that they could not make fair dividends on 85 
cents, I would be willing to permit them to charge more, to 
charge enough to make a dividend; but we can not compare 
what it costs in the far West, where everything is more ex- 
pensive, and particularly coal, out of which a good deal of the 
gas is made. Coal is three times higher there than it is here 
right at the mouth of the coal mines. Even if the people of 
Omaha are being robbed, why should the citizens of Washington 
be robbed? On the other hand, the same argument would go in 
Omaha, I suppose, and if they would want to defend the rate 
there they would say in Washington, the Capital City, they per- 
mit the gas company to charge a rate that will bring an income 
of 24 per cent, and therefore we in Omaha ought to have 24 or 
25 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the inquiry was made before the 
Committee on Appropriations in the consideration of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, and this same 
subject was up, the following colloquy occurred: 

Senator Overman—— 


Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that he was not 
probably in, but I read all that. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. You have read all this? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I read all of it this afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did you read the answer of the com- 
missioners? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I read the answer of the commissioners. 

Mr. GALLINGER. All right. I will ask the Senator one 
other question. Does the Senator seriously think that the gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia ought to get gas cheaper 
than the private consumer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think it ought to get it a little cheaper, 
and I gave my reason for that. I think it ought to do that 
because it is less expensive to collect from one consumer like 
the Government than it would be to collect from four or five 
hundred people the same amount. I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong in giving the Government a better rate of 5 or 10 
cents. But if the amendment I proposed should be enacted 
that will not be the case; the Government will be treated just 
the same as everybody else. As the law is now, the Government 
gets the best of it. But that was not my fault, that was not the 
kind of amendment I wanted to get; it was because of the 
opposition of men like the Senator from New Hampshire that I 
was unable to get an amendment that gave the same reduc- 
tion to the people of the city of Washington. 5 

In other words, Mr. President, here is a public utility cor- 
poration dependent for its charter upon Congress, Congress 
having given it a monopoly of the business and donated the 
streets of the Capital City to it and given it the only authority- 
that exists in the city of Washington this side of Rock Creek 
to manufacture and sell gas and conduct it over the streets. 

That makes it peculiarly responsible and we are responsible 
to every consumer of gas in the city of Washington. I appeal 
to the Senator that while you are thinking about the widows 
und orphans to think about the thousands and thousands of 
poor people in this city who depend upon our action and who 
must pay the amount for gas that we provide by law. Remem- 
ber, if we repeal the law that now stands and let the corporation 
get into the courts we will perhaps all be dead before, through 
the Public Utilities Commission, the people can get relief. Then 
remember that, based upon their own report of the last year, 
if this amendment that I am going to propose, if the Senate 
committee amendment is defeated, were the law they. would still 
have made the last year 153 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not help asking the Senator one, 
more question. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. : 

Mr. GALLINGER. How large a proportion of those fourteen 
hundred and odd stockholders will be getting 154 per cent? 
Why does the Senator insist upon that? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator and myself can never agree on 
that. I say they will all get 154 per cent. The Senator can not 
get away from the fact that perhaps some of those people—I 
do not care if all of them—bought this stock and paid a high 
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premium for it, and then to figure the money on their inyest- 
ment as compared with the poor people of Washington who 
can not get away from this monopoly and who have to buy their 
gas from this company, and who, on the other hand, you compel 
to pay exorbitant prices in order that these people who with 
their eyes open made this investment might get a sufficient re- 
turn on the investment. 

Mr. GALLINGER, In the first place, I do not think they are 
paying an exorbitant price. Iam paying $1.15 in my home town. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are paying a price that enables this com- 
pany to reap a dividend of 24 per cent. l 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The Senator said there would be an injunction if the 
Utilities Commission could fix the price. Is it not a fact that 
whatever price they might fix would stand until the court decided 
otherwise? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and is it not a fact that every time an 
injunction comes before the price is fixed? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I ask the question, Would not 
the price fixed by the Utilities Commission reman until it was 
decided to the contrary by the court? 
| Mr. NORRIS. But it would not be fixed. The first thing 
to happen would be an injunction that would enjoin them from 
‘fixing the price. The same lawyer who appeared before the 
committee and claimed that it had no jurisdiction because the 
| Public Utilities Commission did have jurisdiction will be there 
contendng that the Public Utilities Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion, that the law is unconstitutional, and a thousand other 
reasons. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. The Public Utilities Commission 
might fix the price, and when the price is fixed it is fixed until 
it is changed by the court. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment I propose will not interfere 
with that whatever. It specifically provides that it will not 
interfere with it. 

Mr. President, I have said all that I care to say. The capi- 
tal stock of this company is $2,600,000 in round numbers, one- 
half of which is water. The property of the company is worth 
many thousands of dollars, The great portion of its value has been 
made out of the income of the property, So notwithstanding 
all that, notwithstanding the salaries they pay to their officers, 
notwithstanding all the expenses they put in their own report, 
according to their own books and according to their own ideas, 
giving them credit for all of it, deducting nothing; yet they 
paid last year 24 per cent on their entire capital stock, and they 
paid 24 per cent the year before, and 24 per cent the year before 
that, and so on back. They have not paid less than 10 per cent 
for more than 50 years, and they have paid as high as 65 per 
cent, and at one time they doubled the capital stock. 

Now, Mr, President, that being true, and we being responsible 
for their very existence in the city, using the public streets of 
the Capital City, should we now permit them to charge a rate that 
will enable them to make a dividend of 24 per cent on that kind 
of capital and on all that water and make the poor people of 
Washington pay it? Will it be any defense that the people in 
Omaha had to pay a dollar? Will it-be any defense that the 
people in New York had to pay $2 or $3 or $5? In other words, 
if we are arrested for stealing, will it be any defense to offer 
in evidence that some other fellow stole in some other place 
and was kept out of jail? 

It seems to me that we ought to vote down the committee 
amendment, and then I will offer my amendment, and I hope 
the Senate will agree to it. The amendment I will offer will 
not apply to the Georgetown Gas Light Co., that has jurisdic- 
tion on the other side of Rock Creek. I have not gone into their 
affairs. I do not feel warranted in making the same provision 
for them that I propose for this company; and I am relieved 
from any personal charge of any kind that might possibly be 
made by anybody when I state that I live on the other side of 
Rock Creek and I buy my gas from the Georgetown Gas Co., 
and I pay a dollar for it. The amendment I propose only ap- 
plies to the Washington Gas Light Co., that has a monopoly 
and furnishes gas to the entire District on this side of Rock 
Creek. Of course, that includes practically all of the city and 
all the public buildings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). The 
question is on concurring in the amendment of the committec, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, before this matter 
is determined I wish to state what moved the committee to act 
us they did in this matter. We felt, Mr. President, that we did 
not know what gas should be sold for in the District of Colum- 
bia and the city of Washington. So far as I am concerned I 
kave no knowledge of the cost of the production of gas. It was 


not only before our committee in the consideration of this bill, 
but the committee in the consideration of the legislative, ex- 


ecutive, and judicial appropriation bill considered the same 
question. When it came before the committee at that time 
the members of the Utilities Commission appeared, and they 
said they were taking an inventory, a valuation, of the physi- 
cal value of the gas company; that they were about through 
with that valuation; that probably the experts would be through 
by the 1st of July, and then they would proceed to get the vari- 
ous information necessary to come to a conclusion as to what 
gas should be worth. 

Mr. President, this Utilities Commission has been appointed 
for the purpose of determining the price that the people should 
this city, but there is a Utilities Commission appointed for that 
purpose; they have every means in their possession for deter- 
mining what is right between the utility corporations and 
the people, and we felt that it was not our duty to determine 
what gas should be sold for in the District of Columbia until 
that valuation should be made. 

In fact, so far as I am concerned, I do not feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to determine what the value of gas is in 
this city, but there is a Utilities Commission appointed for that 
purpose with all the authority needed to get all the information 
that is possible upon the subject and to determine it. We felt 
that for the present it was better to leave it until they had an 
opportunity to determine it, to put it over until they would be 
in a position to determine what should be charged. ‘That is the 
reason which moved your committee to determine as it did to 
leave it over until the Public Utilities Commission could de- 
termine it for themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
in the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CLAPP (when his name was called). In the absence of 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Starstons], with 
whom I have a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called), 
pair the same as I did before and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] to the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. PHELAN] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Jonunson] 
which I transfer to the Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] and in his absence I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis}. Has he voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS. Making the same announcement and its trans- 
fer as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ortver] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Has the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -He has not. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have a pair with that Senator. 
absence I withhold my vote. - 

Mr. JAMES. I desire to inquire if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcmcock] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Lean] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Po rerene] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Illinois [Mr, fæw1s] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Surueutanp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]; 


The question is on concurring 


I transfer my 
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The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CrarK] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Suexman] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard} and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Surrh] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
and vote “ này.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] 
and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Bankhead Lippitt Robinson Underwood 
Dillingham Martin, Va.“ Smith, Md. Warren ~ 
Fletcher Page Swanson 
Gallinger Penrose Taggart 
ones Pittman Tillman 
NATS—32. 
Borah Kenyon Nelson Sterling 
Bryan Kern Norris omas 
Commins La Follette Poind Thompson 
Gronna Lane R Townsend 
Holis Lee, Md. Shafroth Vardaman 
Husting Lodge e) rd Wadsworth 
James Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. alish 
Johnson, S. Dak. Myers mith, S. C. Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—46. 

Ashurst Culberson Lewis Sherman 
Beckham rtis McCumber Shields 
saur du Pont McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Fall Newlands Smith, Ariz. 
Broussard Gof O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Catron Gore Oliver Smoot 
Chamberlain Hardin Overman Stone 
Chilton Hardwick Owen Sutherland 

pp Hitchcock Phelan Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Hughes Pomerene Works 
Clarke, Ar’ Johnson, Me. Ransdell 
Colt . Tenn. Saulsbury 


So the amendment was nonconcurred in. 
Mr. NORRIS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 119 it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tion 6 and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

Sec. 6. On and after the Ist day of October, 1916, the Washington 
Gas Light Co. shall not cha or collect for gas furnished a consumer 
in any part of the District of Columbia a rate in excess of 75 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas so furnished: Provided, That if a consumer of 
gas other than the Government or the District of Columbia shall not 
pay monthly any gas bill within 10 days after the same shall have been 
presented, said gas company may charge and collect from any such con- 
sumer so falling to pay said gas bill as aforesaid 10 cents additional 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of gas represented by said bill: And provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall be cons as limiting 
or taking away any of the powers now vested by law in the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he will modify his amendment so as to include the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co.? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I stated in debating the ques- 
tion—the Senator from Utah was not then in the Chamber— 
that I have never investigated the reports of the condition and 
stock of the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Nebraska does not wish to 
modify his amendment as I have suggested, I shall not press 
the request at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had rather the Senator from Utah should 
offer his proposition as a separate amendment, if he desires to 
offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not press it at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] I wish simply to read two or three questions and an- 
swers to be found in the hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate on the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill a short time 
ago. The Senator from Nebraska stated that he had read those 
hearings, but I want to read this now. The question was up 
at that time; that is, there was a provision in that bill substan- 
tially the same as the one in the bill which we are now consider- 
ing, giving gas to the District of Columbia and the Government 
at a cheaper rate than it is furnished to private parties. Mr. 
Newman, the president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, was giving testimony. He said: 


We have been making a very thorough valuation of both gas com- 
penaa properties in the District for the last two years and a balf— 


gas companies and all the utilities. We do that as a Public 


Utilities Commission, not as District Commissioners. Col. Kutz is 


chairman of the Public Ttilittes Commirsten ond, I think, should make 
the statement about that before the committee, 

Senator OVERMAN. How are you getuuy on with the gas company? 
Have you reached a conclusion? 

Commissioner Kurz. No, sir; but we expect to reach a finding as 
to valuation within three months, and by the Ist of July we antici- 
pate that we will be able to present the valuation of our experts to 
the companies for a hearing, to determine the “fair value” of the 
property of the companies. 4 

* * kd 


* . + +% 

Senator OVERMAN. Your idea is that it would be better to wait 
and let the Publie Utilities Commission fix it? 
33 Kurz. Les, sir; that it would be very much better 

In answer to another question, Engineer Commissioner Kutz 
Says that it will complicate matters if legislation of this kind 
is consummated before the Public Utilities Commission has an 
opportunity to weigh the matter as to the proper price of gas 
in view of the valuation that will be placed upon the property; 
and upon that statement the matter was stricken from the bill. 
I again read from the hearings: 


Senator Roginson. Has the Public Utilities Commission up to this 


time fixed any rates for gas? 
Commissioner Kutz. Not for gas. That was the last of the utilities 


of the District that we took up to value. 

Senator Roprnson. How long since you took that up? 

Commissioner Kurz. We took that up last fall and carried it as 
far as our funds went, and then we had to stop. 

Senator Roginson. The matter is still under investigation? 

Commissioner Kurz. We secured an additional appropriation of 
8 ee ja deficiency hill, and we have just — work on the 

Senator ROBI 2 
making in order fo determing that? . de investigations are you 

Commissioner Kurz. We are making a complete inventory and value 
of all their physical property. 

Senator ROBINSON. A physical valuation? 

88 5 ou fix the pri have to ascertain 
the cost of the material and labor required to ii 8 5 

N 8 the property will be but a beginning? 

Commissioner Kurz. And, then, we ate wine. tanking * 8 
of their books to determine the actual investment made by the com- 
pany in the property. 

Mr. President, I am not going to say many words more about 
this matter. My position, as a rule, has been misunderstood 
when I have undertaken to discuss the question because this is 
5 and corporations are under the ban at the present 

e. 

We created this commission just as we created the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
have jurisdiction over the rates of fare on the railroads of the 
country. They are now making an investigation of the physical 
property of the companies for the purpose of determining the 
rates that shall be paid by the traveling public. The Public 
Utilities Commission, having practically similar power, is mak- 
ing a valuation of such properties in the District of Columbia. 
As the engineer commissioner says in the testimony and as the 
chairman of the Public Utilities Commission says as well, they 
are doing that for the purpose of giving them a basis upon 
which to fix the rates for gas. 

Mr. President, if, pending that investigation by that commis- 
sion, which has jurisdiction over the matter, by act of Congress 
the Senate wishes to intervene and to fix the price of gas with- 
out having made an investigation of the matter at all, I shall 
not find any fault; of course, I can not find any fault. It is for 
the Senate to determine whether it is wise to do so or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senate has just decided on 
a roll-call vote that the provision shall remain in the bill limit- 
ing the price of gas to 70 cents to the Government. That provi- 
sion was originally put in after the Public Utilities Commission 
act passed, as I have before called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. The amendment that I have suggested specifically pro- 
vides that it shall not interfere with the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. There is not any doubt, however, that when the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission gets through with their investigation 
they will fix the price at a lower rate than it is fixed in the 
amendment. There can not be any possible doubt of that when 
we take into consideration the fact that the company are paying 
24 per cent dividends, and at the rate fixed, if they sold the 
same amount of gas, from their own figures they would have 
paid 154 per cent dividend on their entire capital stock, one- 
half of which is water. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to modify my amendment. 

Instead of striking out section 6, I desire to have the amend- 
ment follow line 22, on page 119, and I desire to put in the word 
“private” after the article “a” and before the word “ con- 
sumer,” so that it will read: 

On and after the 1st day of October, 1916, the Washington Gas Light 
Co. shall not charge or collect for gas furnished a private consumer in 


an, of the ct of Columbia a rate in excess of 75 cents per 
100d tubie feet of gas so furnished: Provided, That if a consumer of 
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gas other than the Government or the District of Columbia shall not 
pay monthly any gas bill within 10 days after the same shall have been 
presented, said gas company may charge and collect from any such con- 
sumer so failing to pay said gas bill as aforesaid 10 cents additional 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of gas represented by said bill: And provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as limiting 
or taking away any of the powers now vested by law in the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, 

That would leave the bill as it is now and simply add my 
amendment as an additional provision, applying only to private 
consumers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My question may not seem very in- 
telligent, but I want to be clear on one point. The Senator 
from Nebraska inserts a provision in his amendment to the 
effect that nothing herein contained shall take away the powers 
or rights of the Public Utilities Commission, or words to that 
effect ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the Senator's interpretation of 
that language, or what would the interpretation of that language 
be in the event that the Public Utilities Commission, after the 
investigation which it is now conducting, should decide that 
80 cents was a proper rate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, that would be the rate. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, t> Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia could, by indirection, but none the 
less effectively, repeal a law of Congress? 

Mr. NORRIS. They can do that now. For instance, we have 
provided now by law that the rate shall be 85 cents; but if 
the Public Utilities Commission to-day should fix it at 90 cents, 
it would be 90 cents; and if it should fix it at 60 cents, it would 
go down to 60 cents. My own judgment is, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New York, that that proviso is not necessary in the 
amendment, but I wanted it included to avoid any doubt about 
the proposition, so as not to interfere with the work of the 
Public Utilities Commission. x 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, how would it strike the Senator 
to make his amendment read so that it will permit the Public 
Utilities Commission to further reduce the price, but forbid the 
commission to increase the price above the amount named by 
Congress? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would rather not have such a provision. 
My own idea is that it would be a good provision, but I am 
afraid that it would weaken the amendment. Some Senators 
might vote against it if that were in it, and I would not Jike to 
put such a provision in the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon an 
interruption, I shall be compelled to leave the Chamber, and 
before doing so I want to say a word on his amendment. 

I have hesitated about advocating any amendment that might 
be offered to the bill as prepared by the committee. Very gen- 
erally, I think with one exception, I have voted with the com- 
mittee, because I believed its opportunity to judge and to in- 
vestigate on practically every question was better than my 
own. I happen, however, to have had the misfortune to have 
been the mayor of a city, or, perhaps, I ought to say that the 
city had the misfortune to have me for its mayor. In that posi- 
tion I was called upon to and did investigate the question of 
the cost of the production of gas, the new methods employed in 
producing gas, together with the profits made by gas companies. 
One of the first illuminating facts I discovered was that no real 
information with reference to the fairness of any named price 
for gas could be obtained by comparing that price with the price 
charged in other cities of the country. I learned that sub- 
stantially all of the gas plants in large cities were owned by 
two concerns, one of them commonly known as the U. G. I., or, 
to state the name fully, the United Gas & Improvement Co, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. That company, being what is called a parent 
or holding company, controls substantially all of the large 
gas plants in the northerly two-thirds of the United States, 

The other holding company controls in the same manner the 
plants lying farther to the south; so that, to illustrate, when 
you compare the prices charged by the Kansas City plant with 
the prices charged by a plant in some other similar city of the 
United States, you are in each instance comparing the prices 
that were fixed by the same parent concern, and therefore a 
comparison of prices fixed under competitive conditions can 
not be had. 

The method of organization of gas companies is interesting. 
I might illustrate it by the organization in my own city. There 
we had what was known as the Kansas City Gas Co. Its presi- 
dent was a distinguished citizen of my town. Its vice presi- 
dent was likewise u citizen. A number of its directors were 
local people, all of them eminently respectable, high-class citi- 
zens: hut more than 5 per cent of the stock of the local com- 


pany was owned by the United Gas & Improvement Co., or by the 
owners of the United Gas & Improvement Co., so that the man- 
agement of the local company was completely within the domi- 
nation of the Philadelphia people. During many years the local 
company, although highly prosperous, never declared a divi- 
dend upon any of its common stock. An investigation which I 
was able to make, arising through various lawsuits that were 
brought, developed the fact that it seemed to be the policy of the 
United Gas & Improvement people never to declare any divi- 
dends, or rarely to declare any dividends, upon common stock. 
Accordingly the common stock held by those outside the inner 
circle—by which I mean the Philadelphia people—was always 
at a low market value. But in order that the Philadelphia 
people might make money they had a scheme of management 
which compelled all of its subsidiary companies to obtain all 
of their supplies through a purchasing agent named by the United 
Gas & Improvement Co. Of course, in the process of purchase of 
Supplies the profits of all the subsidiary companies were very 
adroitly milked out and fell into the pail of the United Gas 
& Improvement Co. 

Moreover, they had another system of concealing profits. Out 
of the profits they made their extension of the local plants. To 
illustrate, a plant would be built for a city of 50,000 people. In 
the course of time that city would grow to a hundred, or perhaps 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty thousand people, and 
the mains would be extended at enormous cost, and the entire 
plant practically reconstructed, so as to accommodate the larger 
population, out of the profits. It follows that the value of the 
controlling stock was enormously enhanced from year to year, 
and the resident stockholder, who held only common stock, re- 
ceived no dividends, but the value of the control was multiplied 
many times, 

Mr. President, I make this point because I want Senators to 
understand that when they compare the gas charges of Washing- 
ton with the gas charges of other cities with the idea that the 
charge fixed in those other cities may give some insight into 
what is a proper charge here they are entirely in error, and this 
because they are comparing the charges of companies which are 
controlled by the same combination. Hence there is nothing 
whatever in the evidence of comparisons. 

Mr. President, the truth is that American cities have beer 
grafted upon by gas companies probably to a greater extent than 
by any other class of public-service corporations. When gas 
was first used, many years ago, the process of its manufacture 
was expensive. It was not only expensive, but it was a sort 
of mystery. People knew little about it. It required the con- 
sumption of enormous quantities of coal. Indeed, that was sup- 
posed to be the principal raw material from which gas was made. 
Some years ago an “inspired genius“ found out that you could 
make gas out of air and water with a slight addition of those 
properties which are found in gasoline and in crude oil, The 
result was that gas could be made and put in the reservoirs—I 
say nothing of the distributing system or cost of distributing— 
at from 12 to 13 cents a thousand cubic feet. Now, the benefit 
of that revolution would have come to the American people, 
except that it could only reach them through these two great 
combinations, and the two great combinations took pains to sce 
that it never did get to the American people. 

I affirm that it is true, and susceptible of easy proof, that gas 
can be made in the city of Washington and distributed at a 
high profit at 60 cents per thousand cubic feet—delivered to the 
consumer at those prices. I make the statement because the 
fact is so patent and plain that I am sure I can not be in error. 
I believe it can be delivered at a much less rate. 

I have one final word to say in regard to this Washington 
commission which some Members appear to think should be 
supreme, I do not know who constitute its membership; but 
I do know that a commission that can not ascertain in 60 
days’ time at the outside that gas can be made and delivered in 
the city of Washington at less than 85 cents is not worth the 
price of 1,000 feet of gas. There is no mystery about this 
matter any more. The cost of constructing a gas plant in the 
city of Washington can be estimated and stated by engineers 
in a very short space of time. The question as to whether the 
stock and bonds of the company represent good-faith invest- 
ments can be easily ascertained. The cost of the production of 
gas can be proven by a hundred experts in the United States. 
The trouble with these commissions—I speak not of this ofte 
alone, but of nearly all of them—is that when they are organized 
they are composed of inexperienced men, and they proceed about 
their work in substantially the manner that a man might under- 
take a task who thought he had all of time for investigation and 
all of eternity for enforcement, 

I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Senator for 
the considerations I have given, nnd if Congress does its full 
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duty it will create a public-service commission haying some 
vitality, some life, some potentiality, some force. 

Why, Mr. President, in this city we are paying two fares to 
two different systems of railroads, and I suppose the Public 
Service Commission has not yet discovered that that is an injus- 
tice to the people of Washington; and yet it is a rare thing to 
find to-day an American city where such an outrage as that is 
allowed to be imposed upon the people. In my own city—and 
I hesitate to speak about a matter in which I was personally 
concerned—we had three or four or five traction companies, all 
of which went to the council and got their franchises extended 
for a quarter of a century, and they were signed, delivered, and 
accepted, concluding the highly honest business about 15 min- 
utes before I took the oath of office as mayor. We did not 
have any transfer system, and none was provided for in the 
franchises referred to. Notwithstanding the fact that their 
franchises had been extended, were in their pockets, and ex- 
pressly provided that each of those several companies should 
charge 5 cents for every passenger carried, after a controversy 
which lasted some months, and which was rather interesting to 
me, but is not to you, the companies were forced to give universal 

transfers. We have had them ever since. That is in a city, 
now, where the operation of a street railway is vastly more 
expensive than it is in Washington, because the city covers a 
larger territory, the population is more scattered, because the con- 
formation of the surface of the ground is so much more rugged, 
because streams have to be bridged at great expense, and be- 
cause of other causes I need not go into. And yet Kansas City 
was but a tardy follower of other American cities. 

I do not know now of any city of the size and the importance 
of Washington that is not absolutely corporation ridden and 
controlled, the people of which are obliged to contribute two 
nickels to get from their homes to their place of business or 
labor. There may be such a city; but if you will point me to 
it, I will point you to a city that gave away its rights years ago 
through some improvidently granted franchise, or to a city 
controlled for private interests rather than for the public good. 

We permit a telephone company in this city to charge rates 
to private houses which are higher than are charged in many 
cities. I do not, however, so much complain of that. My 
understanding is that it charges rates to business men that are 
extortionate beyond all reason and the limits of all decency. 

That is not all. A great deal of this public service is of an 
inferior character. There are street cars running on the streets 
of Washington that would not be permitted in any up-to-date 
city of this country. The electric-light charges are extortionate, 
Mr. President, electrie light can be furnished to private citizens 
in a city like Washington at a splendid profit at one-half the 
price now being exacted. I speak with some considerable 
knowledge of that question. 

So that I am in favor of this amendment; and I hope that 
some member of the committee who has the time and op- 
portunity to study the needs of the city of Washington will 
devote a portion of his time toward the abolition of these out- 
rageous and wicked conditions. We talk here constantly of 
making this the model city of the United States. We expend 
millions of dollars of the people’s money in building the monu- 
mental structures in which are housed the various departments 
of the Government. We lay out splendid parks and artistic 
drives. We try to make Washington the city beautiful and 
magnificent. In that we are justified because the greatest 
people on earth ought to have a Capital like the people. But 
while we are thus expending our energies and the taxes of the 
people for the beautification of Washington we ought to spend 
some of our time in seeing that it is not the habitat of the 
public-service grafter, and that the people of the city shall be 
exempted from unjust exactions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not want to detain the 
Senate, but I want to put in the Recoxp a word or two further. 

For a good many years we had been troubled with discussions 
in the Congress over the rates of gas and electric light and the 
cost of transportation on the street railroads, and the demand 
was made that we should have a public utilities commission to 
take charge of such matters. 

Responding to that demand—most of the States having such 
commissions—a public utilities commission was created by law 
for the District of Columbia, and under the law that commission 
has authority to value the properties of the utility corporations 
and to fix the rates for which the service shall be rendered. 

I took much interest in helping to frame that law as I took 
interest in framing a law requiring reciprocal transfers on the 


passed the Senate and went to another body, from which it 
never emerged. So that personally I am not responsible for the 
failure of that effort. 

Now, Mr. President, a utilities commission was created and it 
has power to absolutely control all these matters that we are 
discussing to-day, and it does seem to me that this ought to be 
left in their hands. We were anxious to get this controversy 
out of Congress, and it was for that purpose that this commis- 
sion was appointed. 

Now, if notwithstanding the existence of this commission we 
are still going to have these controversies in Congress, I think 
we might as well abolish the commission at one time as another, 

My view is that we ought to let the matter rest with that com- 
mission for the present, at least. : 

Mr. JAMES. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. JAMES. Can the Senator tell us how long this commis- 
sion has been investigating the question of the cost of gas? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think since last autumn, according to the 
testimony of Col. Kutz. 

Mr. JAMES. How long since it was created? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should judge three or four years ago, but 
I do not state that definitely. 

Mr, JAMES. So they have been created three years and 
finally commenced to investigate the cost of gas last August. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created a great many years ago and it is just now taking 
the valuation of the railroads of the country for the purpose of 
fixing the rates, precisely as the Public Utilities Commission Is 
doing in the District. 

Mr, JAMES. It might be possible though by reducing the 
price of gas to 75 cents to hurry up the report. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That may be. If we should reduce it to 
5 cents perhaps it would hurry it up still more. 

In this debate certain criticisms have been passed upon the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and especially upon me, 
who served as chairman of that committee for a good many 
years and as a member of the committee for 22 years. 

Mr, President, for 22 years I made a martyr of myself in 
trying to do good work for the District of Columbia. Of course 
I failed in many particulars, but my work was conscientious 
and resulted in some good. 

When I became a member of that committee gas was sold in 
the city of Washington for $1.25 a thousand feet. When I left 
the committee three years ago it was selling at 85 cents, which 
is the present price. 

I will not stop to tell—it would seem egotistic on my part if 
I did—the efforts I made to secure a reduction from timè to 
time, but I did make successful efforts on more than one occa- 
sion to get the reduction. 

Highty-five cents is a lower price than the average cities of 
the country are paying for gas. It was thought by the commit- 
tee when I left it that we had done fairly well, and those of us 
who were interested in the establishment of a Publie Utilities 
Commission felt that we could well turn over the matter for 
further reduction, if facts warranted it, to the Public Utilities 
Commission. z 

But, Mr. President, it seems that the agitation is not to cease, 
that it is to go on, and that regardless of the fact that there is a 
commission that has jurisdiction over this matter, without inves- 
tigation, without inquiry, because no inquiry has been made as to 
whether this company can furnish gas at 70 cents or 75 cents a 
thousand, or not, we are to legislate here. 

Now, as I said a few minutes ago, I have no interest in this 
matter at all. I pay my gas bill. I shall be glad if I can get 
gas cheaper than I am getting it, if it can be furnished cheaper ; 
but I do think this is rather a harsh way to reach a conclusion 
that ought to be left in the hands of the commission which was 
constituted for that purpose and which has absolute authority 
over the matter. 

I left the committee, as I said, three years ago. I allowed 
myself to remain on the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations considering District matters, but I do not expect 
to remain in that capacity much longer, 

That committee gave several weeks of careful consideration 
to all the matters that were presented before it. We have 
worked not only days but nights as well on this bill, and after 
it has been presented to the Senate, if motives are to be ques- 
tioned, if actions are to be condemned, there is very little encour- 
agement for a self-respecting man who might well be taking his 
vacation as other Senators are doing, to remain here and con- 
tinue to do work such as we have been doing. 


I presume the Senate will pass this amendment. It will not 


street railroads of the District of Columbia. That iatter bill | affect me, as I have said before, one way or another, but it will 
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affect necessarily and beyond peradventure the proper solution 
— — this question by the commission which properly has it in 
rge. 

The Senator from Nebraska has attached to his amendment a 
provision that it will not interfere with that commission. Col. 
Kutz said in his testimony before the Appropriations Committee 
that action by Congress will have an injurious effect upon the 
work of that commission; but, whether it has or not, I want 
to repeat that, having created a commission which has juris- 
diction over these matters, we ought, in justice to the commis- 
sion and in justice to ourselves, to leave the matter in the hands 
of that-body, which is the creation of Congress. 

Now, that is about all I care to say. As I said 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not want to interrupt the Shinto 
except to make a statement, if he will permit me to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will be very happy to yield for that 


purpose, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, though not a member of the subcommittee which 
has this matter in charge. I have perfect confidence in the 
subcommittee, and I will say that I have most implicit confi- 
dence in the Senator from New Hampshire. 

No one appreciates his conscientious work more than I do, 
and the vote which I cast a few moments ago in opposition to 
the committee report was not intended as any reflection upon 
the Senator from New Hampshire or upon any other member 
of the committee. I am at a loss to know, however, how the 
proposed action of the Senator from Nebraska could in any 
manner affect the work of the commission te which the Sen- 
ator has referred. 

I wish to state further that I have been interested in the 
gas discussion in the Senate and House for some time, and 
personally I have been convinced that the gas company could 
furnish gas to the people of this District at a lower price than 
that at which they are furnishing it. I believed, from the 
reports which have been made and which I have read, that I 
was entirely warranted in voting for the provision in the 
House bill, and that I would be warranted in voting for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, because it 
seems to me that if we fixed the price at 75 cents per thousand 
it can not possibly interfere with the work of the Utilities 
Commission, as we have heretofore fixed it at 85 cents, and we 
could fix it at 75 cents, or even lower. The investigation and 
report of the commission may disclose that we have made a 
mistake. If I believed that there was a reasonable possibility 
that we would make a mistake and do an injustice to the com- 
pany, I would not support the amendment; but believing as I 
do, from such information as has come to me, that we can 
make this change and not do an injustice to the company, but 
do a partial justice to the District, it seems to me that it is my 
duty to support it. 

But I rose principally to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that no vote of mine must be construed as being 
any reflection upon him or upon the other members of the com- 
mittee, of which I am one. I voted in that way because, from 
the evidence submitted, it seemed to me that I was doing my 
simple duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not sensitive about a 
matter of this kind. I did not question any vote that was cast 
on the amendment a little while ago. Each Senator has the 
same right that I have to his opinion, and the same right to 
vote as he thinks proper, and I had no purpose of making any 
criticism along that line. What I did want to say—and I have 
said it very bunglingly, because I am very tired—was that it 
does seem to me an extraordinary matter, after we thought we 
had gotten rid of these controversies in Congress, which have 
extended over the 25 years I have served in the Senate and 
the 4 years I served in the other House, by appointing a 
Public Utilities Commission, that the agitation is still con- 
tinued here while that commission is making an investigation 
for the very purpose of determining a basis upon which to fix 
the price of gas in this District. 

If the Senate wishes to continue legislating in that way, I 
have no objection to it; it does not affect me one way or the 
other; but it is hardly fair to impose the burden upon a com- 
mittee of spending days and weeks and months in investigating 
a matter of this kind, and then for Senators to come in and 
throw that work overboard and say that Congress ought to 
take jurisdiction over this subject, when by a statute which we 
have enacted we have placed the matter in the hands of three 
gentlemen, who, we have confidence to believe, will act wisely 


and well when they have ascertained the facts upon which to 
base their conclusions. That is what I wanted to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from 3 

The amendment was agreed ti 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If there are going to be any further amend- 
ments, I suggest that we must have an executive session this 
afternoon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Utah, but the Chair understands that there is another 
amendment which has not been acted upon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask the Senator from Utah to yield 
to me to present two amendments to this bill, in order that they 
may be printed and be on the desks of Senators in the morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I send the amendments to the desk and 
ask that they may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) appropriating $540,000 for 
the relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States; 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution appropriating $540,000 for the 
relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Mon- 
roe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used by 
the Department of Agriculture ; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of George W. Trahey ; 

H. R. 2184. An act providing for the refund of certain addi- 
tional duties collected on pineapples ; 

H. R. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron ; 

. An act for the relief of James Houyde; 
An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 
. An act for the relief of George H. Hammond ; 
. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 
. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson; 
2 act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge ; 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives 

of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 


, 8325, An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 

8697. An act for the relief of Collector of Internal 
e A. S. Walker; 

9082. An act for the relief of Frank P. Sammons; 

9173. An act for the relief of the Union Oil Co.; 

9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fish- 
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9877. An act for the relief of Cyntha Ramey; 
9378. An act for the relief of Ella Slone; 

. 9994. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; 

. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 

. An act for the relief of William A. Hutson; 
. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt; 
An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; 

. An act for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman ; 
. An act for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury ; 
. An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell; 
An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands; 

H. R. 13027. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in the sum 
of $14,570.42 ; 

H. R.13728. An act for the relief of the J. L. da Roza Estate 
(Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal.; 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and - 
tion of a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, 
county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 
1912, as amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; and 
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H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph 
J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the suin of $300, being the representa- 
tive value of certain internal-revenue special-tax stamps which 
were lost from the office of the said collector. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Sonoma County De- 
yelopment Association, of Santa Rosa, Cal., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to provide for the settlement of difficulties 
between railroads and their employees by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the California Tax Collec- 
tors’ Association, of Fresno, Cal, remonstrating against the 
proposed Federal inheritance tax, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club, of Santa 
Barbara, Cal, praying for the enactment of legislation vesting 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with authority to settle 
disputes between the railroads and their employees, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, t 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
corte restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented petitions of Rosalie Baldwin, of New 
Haven, Conn., and of Miss Zela L. Lounsbury, of Hollywood, 
Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation to prohibit inter- 
state commerce in the products of child labor, which were 
ordered to lic on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, remonstrating against the suspension of the 
n drawback law, which was referred to the Committee on 

nance, . 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Timber Workers’ 
Local Unions of Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to further restrict immigration, 
which was crdered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Onondaga County, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to found the Government on Christianity, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER presented a petition of the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Union Park Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Spokane, Wash., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit the exportation of intoxicating 
liquor to dependencies of the United States and to Africa, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Hie also presented the memorial of M. W. Luckenbach and 
sundry other citizens of North Yakima, Wash., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Union Park Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Spokane, Wash., praying for 
Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Industrial Club of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and the petition of F, P. Briscoe, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., praying for the settlement of difficulties between railroads 
and their employees by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WADSWORTH presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., praying that the American Government use 
its good offices to permit relief work to be done among the 
people of Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARK CITY, UTAH. 


Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 6720) to increase the 
limit of cost of publie building at Park City, Utah, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 751) thereon. 

BILL INTRODUCED, 

Mr. POINDEXTER introduced a bill (S. 6744) granting an 
increase of pension to Bridget McDaniels, which was read twice 
by its title and, with accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent in 


executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m., Wednesday, August 2, 1916) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, August 3, 1916, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations reccived by the Senate August 2 (Icgis- 
lative day of August 1), 1916. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

James O. Carr, of Wilmington, N. C., to be United States at- 
torney for the castern district of North Carolina, vice Francis 
D. Winston, resigned. 

RECEIVER OF Pute MONEYS. 

Miss Julia Mary Cross, of Douglas, Wyo., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Douglas, Wyo., vice Harry H. Price, term 
expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


To be captains with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual 
vacancics. 


First Lieut. Marcel S. Keene, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Henry M. Merriam, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert C. Garrett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Harry P. Wilbur, promoted. 

First Lieut. Guy B. Lawrason, Coast Artillery Corps, subject 
to examination required by law, vice Capt. Elijah B. Martin- 
dale, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Carl A. Lohr, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Frank C. Jewell, promoted. 

First Lieut. Laurence T. Walker, Const Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Clifton C. Carter, promoted. 

First Lieut. Samuel H. Tilghman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Henry B. Clark, promoted. 

First Lieut. Otto H. Schrader, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Francis N. Cooke, promoted. 

First Lieut. Halstead P. Councilman, Coast Artillery Corps, 
detailed in the Ordnance Department, vice Capt. Stanley D. 
Embick, promoted. 

First Lieut. Arthur H. Doig, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Clarence B. Smith, promoted. 

First Lieut. Robert E. Guthrie, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Russell P. Reeder, promoted. 

First Lieut. William R. Nichols, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Robert F. McMillan, promoted. 

First Lieut. Paul H. Herman, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Godwin Ordway, promoted. 

First Lieut. Oscar C. Warner, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Wiliam H. Monroe, promoted. - 

First Lieut. Frank S. Clark, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Richard T. Ellis, promoted. 

First Lieut. Kelley B. Lemmon, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt, Frederick W. Stopford, promoted. 

First Lieut. William S. Fulton, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John W. Gulick, promoted. 

First Lieut. Thomas O. Humphreys, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice Capt. Ernest R. Tilton, promoted. 

First Lieut. Edwin F. Barlow, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Homer B. Grant, promoted. 

First Lieut. Donald M. Ashbridge, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Leonard 'T. Waldron, promoted. 

First Lieut. Hollis LeR. Muller, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Alexander Greig, jr., promoted. 

First Lieut. Eli E. Bennett, Coast Artillery Corps, vice Capt. 
Richard H. Somers, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Charles T. Richardson, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. Thomas L. Coles, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 

First Lieut. Homer R. Oldfield, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
Capt. John B. Rose, detailed in the Ordnance Department. 


To be first licutenants with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casuat 
vacancics. 

Second Lieut. Albert W. Draves, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Warren R. Bell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Benjamin S. Beverley, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Arthur G. Campbell, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frederick J. Williams, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. John T. Rowe, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Carl L. Marriott, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Frederick L. Martin, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James A. Pickering, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Marcel S. Keene, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Hugh A. Ramsey, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Robert C. Garrett, promoted. 
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Second Lieut. Willis MeD. Chapin, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Guy B. Lawrason, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Robert B. McBride, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Carl A. Lohr, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul V. Kane, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Laurence T. Walker, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Karl S. Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Samuel H. Tilghman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James deB. Walbach, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Otto H. Schrader, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Richard M. Levy, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Doig, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Weir Riché, Coast Artillery Corps, vice First 
Lieut. Robert E. Guthrie, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ellicott H. Freeland, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. William R. Nichols, promoted. 

Second Lieut. James C. Ruddell, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Paul H. Herman, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph J. O'Hare, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Oscar C. Warner, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William G. Patterson, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Frank S. Clark, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Frank C. Scofield, Coast Artillery Corps, vice 
First Lieut. Kelley B. Lemmon, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Ferdinand F. Gallagher, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. William S. Fulton, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Barrington L. Flanigen, Coast Artillery Corps, 
vice First Lieut. Thomas O. Humphreys, promoted. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 

Second Lieut. Louis A, Craig, Field Artillery, unassigned, to 
be first lieutenant from July 1, 1916, subject to examination 
required by law, vice First Lieut. Charles L. Kilburn, unas- 
signed, transferred to the Coast Artillery Corps. 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Second Lieut. Stiles M. Decker, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
first lieutenant from July 1, 1916, vice First Lieut. Clarence A. 
Mitchell, promoted. 

Norr.—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on July 11, 1916, and his nomination was confirmed on July 14, 
1916, under the name Stiles M. Becker, for said promotion. 
This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the name of the nominee. 

INFANTRY ARM. 

First Lieut. Reginald H. Kelley, Fourth Infantry, to be cap- 
tain from July 1, 1916, to fill an original vacancy. 

Nore.—The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate 
on July 10, 1916, and his nomination was confirmed on July 14, 
1916, under the name Reginald H. Kelly, for said promotion. 
This message is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error 
in the name of the nominee. 

PROMOTION AND APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Ensign John N. Laycock to be an assistant civil engineer in 
the Navy from the 21st day of July, 1916. 

Harry L. Langnecker, a citizen of California, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 19th 


day of July, 1916. 
PoSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 

Walter W. Harkins to be postmaster at Fayette, Ala., in place 
of Walter W. Harkins. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
18, 1916. 

DELAWARE. 


Fredonia C. Lofland to be postmaster at Lewes, Del., in place 
of Ebe T. Lynch, deceased. 

FLORIDA. 

George I. Davis to be postmaster at Tallahassee, Fla., in place 
of A. MeDougall. Incumbent's commission expired June 7, 1916. 

Lewis M. Raulerson to be postmaster at Okeechobee, Fla., in 
place of L. M. Raulerson. Office became presidential July 1, 
1916. 

GEORGIA. 

W. W. McMillan to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ga., in place 
of W. T. Rudolph. Incumbent’s commission expired May 81, 
1916. 

i ILLINOIS. 

Wiliam F. Meyer, jr., to be postmaster at Arlington Heights, 
III., in place of Frank E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires August 9, 1916. 

IOWA. 

H. L. Cartwright, to be postmaster at Union, Iowa, in place 
of J. V. Williams. Incumbents commission expired July 18, 
1916. 


E. W. Charman. to be postmaster at Bonaparte, Iowa, in 
aa of L. J. Incumbent's commission expired July 16, 
KANSAS. 

Charles M. Dillman, to be 8 at Cimarron, Kans., in 
place of W. B. Flaugher, resigned 
KENTUCKY. 
Lee H. Hansbrough, to be postmaster at Hodgenville, Ky., in 
place of H. I. Hansbrough, resigned. 
LOUISIANA. 
Lewis A. Wood, to be postmaster at Ponchatoula, La., in place 
of Turner K. Butler, removed. 
NEBRASKA. 

J. B. Davis, to be postmaster at Humboldt, Nebr., in place of 
28 Colhapp. Incumbent’s commission expires August 23, 
NEW ‘YORK. 

William W. chia hat ner ements peo ebe J., in 
place of C. D. Randles. Incumbent’s commission expired July 


13, 1916. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fred L. Anderson to be postmaster at Mino N. Dak., in place 
of E. H. Stenvick, resigned. p 
Marjorie J. Bloom to be postmaster at Devils Lake, N. Dak., in 
piace at TL BL Davion, 
nnie uce to be postmaster at Hope, N. Dak., in place 
eee F 
Lillian G. CFC 
in place of S. V. Saunders, deceased, 
OHIO. 
at Centerburg, Ohio, in place of 
Incumbent's commission expired June 12, 1916. 
OREGON. 
Ira Wimberly to be postmaster at Drain, Oreg., in place of 
eens Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 


Glenn Baker to be 
O. H. Bishop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


John F. Bachinger to be postmaster at Plymouth, Pa., in place 
Erana Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
W. B. Ferguson to be postmaster at Chicora, Pa., in place of 
James M. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1916. 
W. F. Packard to be postmaster at New Albany, Pa., in place 
of F. OC. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1916. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
A. Posthuma to be postmaster at Centerville, S. Dak., in place 
of Arthur E. Dann. Incumbent's eommission expired May 8, 


1916. 
TEXAS. 


W. P. Copeland to be postmaster at Roscoe, Tex., in place of 
a Howard. Incumbent's commission expires August 23, 


Cyrus Eakman to be postmaster at Canyon, Tex., in place of 
Oscar Hunt. Incumbent's commission expires August 23, 1916. 

Burney Reagan to be postmaster at Big Spring, Tex., in place 
of Br ae Sparenberg. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
1, 191 

J. O. Wood to be postmaster at Wellington, Tex., in place of 
Thomas Durham, resigned. 

WASHINGTON. 

Arthur B. Foley to be postmaster at Wilbur, Wash., in place 
of Arthur B. Foley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1915. 

Lester S. Overholt to be postmaster at Omak, Wash., in place 
of Lester S. Overholt. Office became presidential July 1, 1915. 

WISCONSIN. 


William Dailey to be postmaster at Birnamwood, Wis., in place 
of Adolph H. Jessell. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 
1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 2 (legis- 
lative day of August 1), 1916. 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL Farm LOAN BOARD. 
Charles E. Lobdell to be a member for the two-year term. 
George W. Norris to be a member for the four-year term. 


William S. A. Smith to be a member for the six-year term. 
Herbert Quick to be a member for the eight-year term. 
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PosTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Walter W. Harkins, Fayette. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
Marjorie J. Bloom, Devils Lake. 


WITHDRAWALS. 


Beecuticve nominations withdrawn August 2 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1916. 


First Lieut. Albert C. Wimberly, Seventh Cavalry, for promo- 
tion to the grade of captain from July 1, 1916. 
pene ©. Beebe to be postmaster at Drain, in the State of 
egon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespayr, August 2, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou great Father Soul, in whom our trust is stayed and in 
whom our fondest hopes have their origin, help us to draw from 
Thee yet higher aspirations, that as individuals and as a Nation 
we may go forward to greater achievements, and thus be instru- 
ments in Thy hands for the dissemination of wider activities, 
which are potent influences for the development of the possi- 
bilities within us; that we may work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling. For it is God which worketh in us 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure. Thus bless, guide, and 
support us in all our earnest endeavors. In the spirit of the 
Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 29, 1916, was 
read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, had agreed 
to the conference asked for by the House, and had appointed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. Warren as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 16699) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, had agreed to the 
conference asked for by the House, and had appointed Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Firercuer, and Mr. pu Pont as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 20. An act providing for an additional appropriation for the 
Federal building at Steubenville, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 16185. An act to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes. 

The mesage also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment bill of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R. 13391. An act to amend the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. 703. An act to provide for the promotion of vocational edu- 
cation ; to provide for cooperation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such education in agriculture and the trades and indus- 
tries; to provide for cooperation with the States in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money 
and regulate its expenditure. 

S. 6372. An act to authorize the ‘counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the 
junction of Raft and Spanish Rivers; 

S. 889. An act for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Tucson, Ariz. ; 

S. 5987. An act to amend subsection 11 of section 3244, Re- 
yised Statutes ; 

S. 3748. An act to reimburse John Simpson; 


S. 4277. An act for the relief of George B. Hughes; 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution providing for method of im- 
proving channels giving access to military reservations or for- 
tifications ; 

S. 6540. An act to repeal section 4411, Revised Statutes; 

S. 6369. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 6370. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 5718. An act to provide for an auxiliary reclamation proj- 
ect in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 15494. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 13835. An act to authorize the county commissioners 
of Aitkin County, Minn., and the town board of Logan Town- 
ship, in said county and said State, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River on the line between sections 26 and 27, 
township 49 north, range 25 west, fourth principal meridian; 

H. R. 16290. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widews and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 6914. An act to amend section 82, chapter 231, of the 
act to codify, revise, nnd amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary ; 

H. R. 15635. An act for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell; 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison; 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo; and 

H. R. 12208. An act adding certain lands to the Teton Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 14483. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, N. 
Dak. ; s- 

H. R. 14823. An act to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River in the State of Montana ; 

H. R. 14534. An act permitting the Missouri River Trans- 
portation Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 15318. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line 
between said States; 

H. R. 15822. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North; 

H. R. 2184. An act providing for the refund of certain addi- 
tional duties collected on pineapples ; 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph 
J. Seott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the sum of $300, being the representa- 
tive value of certain internal-revenue special-tax stamps which 
were lost from the office of the said collector; 

H. R. 8697. An act for the relief of Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue A. S. Walker; 

H. R. 10116. An act for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects; 

H. R. 11679. An act for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury; 

H. R. 13027. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in the sum of 
$14,570.42; 

H. R. 10305. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people ; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of George W. Trahey; 

H. R. 12365. An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands; 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year's ex- 
tension of time to make installment payments for the land of 
the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. ; 
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II. R. 13728. An act for the relief of the J. L. da Roza Estate 
(Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal. ; 

H. R. 8318. An act for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of 
Valparaiso, Chile; 

H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, Dr. 
W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock; 

II. R. 9878. An act for the relief of Ella Slone; 

H R. 11293. An act for the relief of the Barkhausen Coal & 
Dock Co., of Green Bay, Wis.; 

H. R. 8325. An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 

H. R. 8896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fisheries 
Cos 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,’ approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an nct approved July 25, 1914; f 

H. R. 9377. An act for the relief of Cynthia Ramey; 

H. R. 18785. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank; 

H. R. 9994. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker ; 

II. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of 
the estate of John M. Waples; 

H. R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 

II. R. 1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Armory, 
Monroe County, Miss., for loss of a horse while being used by 
the Department of Agriculture; 

H. R. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 

H. R. 5185. An act for the relief of George H. Hammond; 

II. R. 5729. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson; 

H. R. 9173. An act for the relief of the Union OIl Co.; 

H. R. 11377. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; 

II. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; 

II. R. 8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 
H. Bruce; 

II. R. 12267. An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell; 

H. R. 2584. An act to adjudicate the claims of certain settlers 
in Sherman County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 11660. An act for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman ; 

II. R. 7423. An act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge; 

H. R. 5096. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 

H. R. 3255. An act for the relief of James Houyde; 

H. R. 10858. An act for the relief of William A. Hutson; 

II. R. 9082. An act for the relief of Frank P. Sammons; 

II. R. 11304. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moflitt ; 

H. R. 10642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., au- 
thorized by an act approved June 17, 1914; and 

H. R. 486. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the old post-office building and site thereof at York, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State of 
New York. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House to bill S. 4654, granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of 
the Regular Army and Navy, and of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors, had requested a conference with the House, 
and had appointed Mr. Huemes, Mr. Taddanr, and Mr. Smoor 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill S. 5914, granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors, had requested a conference with the 
House, and had appointed Mr. Hvueues, Mr. Taddanr, and Mr. 
Suboor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill S. 3646, to amend the 
net of February 11, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 807), providing for the 
opening of the Fort Assinniboine Military Reservation, had re- 
quested a conference with the House, and had appointed Mr. 
Myrrs, Mr. Sarit of Arizona, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 8 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bill S. 4594, 
to validate certain declaration of intention to become citizens 
of the United States, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) appropriating $540,000 for the 
relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr, Hucues, Mr, Tag- 
GART, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT (H. DOC, NO, 1314). 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 333. 


Resolved, That House resolution 330, passed July 29, 1916, be, and 
the same is hereby, modified so as to authorize the printing as a House 
document of 50,000 copies of the Federal farm-loan act, annotated and 
indexed by direction of the chairman of the Joint Committee on Rural 
Credits, of which 10,000 shall be placed with the House document room 
and 40,000 with the folding room. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I should like to know if the gen- 
tleman will yield for a few questions on this resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. I will state to the gentleman that practically 
the same resolution was passed several days ago. We simply 
left out the provision for the marginal notes and index, which 
are now included. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
annotation? 

Mr. GLASS. 
committee. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahomn. Mr. W. W. Flannagan? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; in conjunction with the index clerks of the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I have no doubt it has been well 
done; but now I should like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
that 50,000 copies of this law are a sufficient number to be 
printed? 

Mr. GLASS. I thought so, The Senate asked for the print- 
ing of 65,000 copies, but I thought 30,000 copies would be ample 
for the present. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. It looks to me as though we 
might well double the number to be printed. 

Mr. MANN. We can easily order more copies. 

Mr. GLASS. We can order more copies if necessary. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Congress may adjourn in a few 
days. 

Mr. MANN. There is no probability of it. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. I should like very much to haye 
the gentleman consent to the printing of 75,000 copies. 

Mr. GLASS. I have no objection to doing it, if there shall be 
no objection from any other source, but I would not like to com- 
plicate it. 

Mr. MANN. I think 50,000 copies are enough for.the present. 
That is what we authorized the other day. 

Mr. GLASS. I assure the gentleman that if there is a de- 
mand for more copies, after the 50,000 copies are exhausted, we 
shall be glad io order the printing of more copies. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Congress may adjourn, and then 
the printing can not be authorized. 

Mr. GLASS. Congress is not likely to adjourn for a month 


Who prepared this index and 


It was prepared by the secretary of the joint 


yet. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. This is an important measure. 
The farmers are interested in it, and it ought to be yery freely 
circulated and distributed. 

Mr. GLASS. It will take several months to get this system or- 
ganized. Congress will reconvene before the system is organized, 
and there will be ample time to have other copies printed. 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. Is this resolution subject to 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. First it is necessary to get unanimous con- 
sent for its consideration. 2 

Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma. 
eration. 


J will not object to its consid- 
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Mr. CANNON. I want to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
a question. I have no doubt that all the copies of this law which 
are desired ought to be printed. In my own district, where I 
am fairly well known, from the cartoons which have been printed 
from time to time, I have received but one request for a copy 
of this act. 

Mr. GLASS. I quite agree that the number of copies ordered 
is ample for the present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right tọ object, I should 
like to submit a question of personal privilege. If it will not 
take long to dispose of this resolution, I shall not object. If it 
is going to take a long time, I do object. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia how long it will probably take? 

Mr, GLASS. Not over one minute, I think. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma wants to 
know if this resolution is subject to amendment. If the gentle- 
man wishes to offer an amendment, the Chair will entertain it, 

Mr. MANN. I will suggest to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that if there is a demand for further copies we will increase 
the number. There will be no trouble about that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lrx- 
THICUM] says he has a question of personal privilege. ‘The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Burge] was granted the right to extend his remarks 
in the Recoxp, and in extending them, on the 19th day of July 
last, on page 13104 of the ConcGrresstonat Recorp, under the 
heading “ Exposure of oleomargarine interest's attempts at de- 
ception,” the gentleman from Wisconsin says: 

Yet It was but a short time before the real p ses of the same and 
the Ad eiad poe rompted the introduction of this resolution were 
indirect! 8 Ho use by a speech hor ae by the gentleman from 
Marylan TA fs e Geliveret on the Ist day of pri 1916. 

In various parts of th speech Ro the gentleman from N e 1 be 
found positive evidence thet such resolution was introd s being 
urged for passage not by those who are unselfishly interested in Se pro- 
motion anc 6 of the public mgt by  Breventin the sale aac 
distribution of insanitary dairy products. ‘tain remarks of the 
tleman and quotations from certain alleged ged dairy and fi and farm papers — 
conclusively to the friends of dairymen that the main purpose behind 
such resolution ts to attack, to degrade, and to prejudice butter in the 
minds of the co: public. 

The gentleman goes on in that vein throughout his speech 
against me, intimating that I had introduced this resolution not 
in the interest of the public health, not in the interest of the 
people, but that it was hypocrisy which led to its introduction, 
whereas the sole purpose of the introduction of the resolution 
was for the prevention of impurities in the butter products dis- 
tributed in this country. I feel that I ought to have the right 
to address this House in answer to the statements by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Burke] which were extended in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under leave to print. I ask leave to 
address the House on a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House on a question of personal 
privilege, but he has that right anyway. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, on July 19, 1916, there ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, on pages 13100 to 18105, 
the extension of the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Burke]. Charges are made therein that House resolu- 
tion 137, introduced by me, was introduced “to degrade and to 
prejudice butter in the minds of the consuming public.” The 
gentleman also charges that “ the real purposes and the hypuc- 
risy which prompted the introduction of this resolution were 
indirectly exposed in this House by a speech made by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lanruicum], delivered on the 
Ist day of April, 1916.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin has exceeded 
his rights in his charges against me. He has, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, flatly disregarded the facts. He has made no attempt 
to place in the record the terrible situation disclosed at the 
hearing before the Committee on Rules on House resolution 137, 
held April 11, 1916. He has carefully ignored the testimony of 
Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture; the testimony of Dr. John R. 
py ie? eat chief of that division; the testimony of Dr. 

C roeder, superintendent of the department experiment 
Station, at Bethesda, Md. 

‘The gentleman charges that the “ oleomargarine interests 
are behind and actively supporting House resolution 137, and 
that the farm papers, dairy journals, and newspapers from 


which I made quotations in my speech of April 1, 1916, are all 
owned and controlled by the oleomargarine interests.” 

I wish now to state to the House that the · charges made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin are false. In answer to these 
false charges the House shall have the facts. 

House resolution 137 was introduced by me after a long 
investigation of the subject. The matter was first brought to 
my attention by John H. Ferguson, president of the Maryland 
Federation of Labor. The central labor body of my State 
instructed its president to take up the fight for clean dairy prod- 
ucts. Solely in the interests of my constituents, and seeking 
only to protect them and other consumers, I introduced House 
resolution 137. On investigation I found the gravest charges 
had been brought against the dairymen of this country by the 
great Department of Agriculture. I found that expert bacteri- 
ologists had charged that 20 per cent of our dairy cattle were 
dying or infected with bovine tuberculosis. I found that post 
mortem examinations of the bodies of very young children 
proved that a shocking number of them were dying of bovine 
tuberculosis. I found that insanitary conditions in dairies were 
paras ni and disease into the mouths of consumers of dairy 
products. 

I felt the public should know the facts, that a full, free, and 
honest investigation by Members of this House would produce 
those facts, that the Members who made the investigation would 
be especially qualified to recommend to this House legislation, 
if any be needed, to correct the conditions found. 

A hearing was had on House resolution 137 on April 11, 1916, 
before the Committee on Rules of this House. 

Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture was asked, “ Is a large percentage 
of the dairy products that are consumed by the American people 
unfit for food or not?” And Dr. Melvin answered, “ We think 
80. 

Dr. E. C. Schroeder, expert bacteriologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, stated to the committee that 300 children die 
annually in New York City of bovine tuberculosis, and, on this 
basis, the annual death rate in the United States from bovine 
tuberculosis is 6,000 children every year 

Dr. John R. Mohier, Assistant Chief or the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, told the committee that he had personally examined 
the bodies of a number of children who died of tuberculosis 
and found that over 22 per cent had died of bovine tuberculosis. 

Dr. Schroeder said at the hearing that over 9 per cent, or 
2,000,000, of our dairy cows have tuberculosis and are capable 
of transmitting that disease to children. 

The evidence shows that bovine tuberculosis is on the rise, 
due largely to infection of sound stock by infected skimmed 
milk returned from the creamery or separating stations where 
good and bad, pure and diseased milk is run together through 
the separators, and the whole mass of skimmed milk thus con- 
taminated returned to the farms for feeding purposes, 

There was no answer made to the charges of the Govern- 
ment’s scientists and officials. The dairymen were present, 
as they always are, I find. After we had showed up a rotten, 
diseased, and death-dealing agency, the tubercular cow, they 
said they were in favor of an investigation but against the 
passage of my resolution. There and then the oleomargarine 
business was dragged into the discussion, and at all times 
subsequent the answer and the only answer to the proof we 
have offered is now, and has been, the charge that the “oleo” 
men are seeking to traduce the dairymen. No one has come 
forward to disprove the statements of scientists, but from time 
to time champions of butter who, strange to relate, have in 
their districts a large number of voting dairymen rise to ably 
defend the tuberculosis cow by crying this everlasting bugaboo 
of “ oleomargarine.” When we show that 6,000 babies are dying 
every year, done to death by our 2,000,000 tuberculous cows, 
the butttr champion replies, “You must pay no attention to 
such charges, because it is only the *oleo’ men seeking to de- 
stroy the dairy industry.” 

A Member of this House is branded a hypocrite because he 
seeks to protect his people who have no protection from the 
tubercular cow. All I have and still ask for is an investigation 
by a committee of this House appointed by the Speaker. Why 
is it that the dairymen fight this investigation? Do they believe 
the Speaker and the committee he would appoint would be 
“oleo” men? Have the dairy champions reason to believe that 
an investigation would be conducted solely to traduce and de- 
stroy their business? No. They and their champions fear 
only the facts; they fear only that with the facts before Con- 
gress legislation would be enacted putting a stop to their crim- 
inal practices. 

Mr. Speaker, no Congress in the history of this Nation and 
no nation in peace bas ever appropriated such tremendous sums 
of money as we are now appropriating for “ preparedness.” We 
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are following the immortal words of Pinckney and spending 
“millions for defense.” Yes; hundreds of millions for defense 
against a possible foreign foe, but not one cent are we spending 
to eradicate the tubercular cow. We are paying a terrible tribute 
in babies’ lives to the dairy industry; almost one baby every 
hour of this day, and every day of the year, is dying because we 
will not defend them from this open and notorious source of 
contamination. Over 93,000 people die annually of all forms of 
tuberculosis in our country. We spend vast sums for sanatoria, 
we build health resorts, we run mad over fake cures, but here 
at our hands is a weapon with which we can save 6,000 children 
annually, yet we do not take up that weapon. No; we listen 
rather to the cry of the dairy owners, and it is always the same 
old cry, “ oleomargarine.” 

Did the “oleo” people inspire the scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? Do the “oleo” men own and control all 
the eminent bacteriologists of this country? Did the greasy 
hand of oleomargarine write the indictment in the Report of 
the Department of Agriculture for 1912, wherein it is charged 
that over 95 per cent of the creameries and cream-buying stations 
examined were insanitary to a greater or less degree? 

Mr. REILLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I will yield to the gentleman after I 
have concluded. 

It was on the written, uncontroverted statements of the Gov- 
ernment’s own scientists, eminent bacteriologists, and on the 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for 1912 that my resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 137) was based. 

Now, if all these sources of information are “ oleo“ controlled, 
if the “oleo ” men and not the dairy men maintain the 2,000,000 
tubercular cows, then, and then only, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is right; but, personally, I know little and care less about 
this trade war. I do not know an “oleo” man nor anyone con- 
nected with the oleomargarine business. What I do know is 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin, like all these other valiant 
champions of tubercular cows, is afflicted with a malady best 
described as “ oleophobia.” 

This is their first, last, and only argument, for they never 
produce any facts against positive proof that the tubercular cows 
in our dairies are taking an hourly toll in babies’ lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin says the article 
in Hoard’s Dairyman of May 5, 1916, is a complete answer to my 
resolution and my speech of April 1, 1916. 

It were well here to note—and I particularly call it to his 
attention—that the article he has inserted in the record deals 
almost exclusively with two minor and unimportant charges 
made in my speech of April 1, 1916; that is to say, “ coloring 
matter in butter” and “revenue frauds.” If these were the 
only charges I had to bring, I would never have entered this 
fight. Let the dairymen color their butter in imitation of the 
June product if they want to. It is unfair and dishonest, but 
if the constituents of the dairy champions here in this House 
want to be unfair and dishonest about their product and their 
champions are willing to stand up here and defend them, then 
let them go on fooling the public. That costs only money, not 
lives. The same is true of the revenue frauds. I heartily 
commend the activities of the Treasury Department in run- 
ning down the offenders against the laws taxing oleomargarine. 
Those offenders generally mixed butter and oleomargarine and 
sold the compound as butter. They were in the butter busi- 
ness—at least, they said they were—and they were properly 
prosecuted. 

Dr. Melvin said at the hearing on April 11, 1916, that these 
frauds could not have occurred had there been in effect a Fed- 
eral inspection of butter making. The only way to stamp out 
these frauds is to inspect butter-making plants. The straight 
oleomargarine plants are already under inspection. However, 
again this is only a matter of dollars and cents, not of life and 
death. What Hoard’s Dairyman did not answer, what the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin did not answer, what no man has, what 
no man can answer is this one terrible fact that we permit 
2,000,000 tubercular dairy cows in this country to take the lives 
of 6,000 babies every year. While I have been addressing this 
House one child has given its life. Before we adjourn for the 
day others will have died. The toll goes steadily on, and the 
consumers in my district pay their toll of death to the tubercu- 
lar cows in the districts of these dairy champions. 

Now let us have the facts. If your dairies are clean and your 
cows are sound, you need not fear the verdict. It is high time 
that the dairy defenders drop the “oleo” ery and come out in 
the open, and before another champion of the tubercular cow 
rises in this House to defame me, let him clean the curse of 
bovine tuberculosis out of his own district. [Applause.] 


Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. REILLY. Is it not a fact that after the gentleman in- 
troduced this resolution he started to create a propaganda at 
home to have Members of Congress memorialize all clubs? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is a fact that I endeavored to bring 
that resolution to the attention of every person in the United 
States that I possibly could reach, and I shall continue the 
fight until it is won. 

Mr. REILLY. Did not the gentleman ask women’s clubs and 
other organizations to write Congressmen? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not remember any letters of that 
kind which I sent out. I do know that we got thousands of 
women’s clubs to indorse the resolution, and literature was sent 
out to all the clubs. 

Mr. REILLY. I received copies of the gentleman's letter 
from clubs. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then the gentleman did not need to ask 
me that question. 

Mr. REILLY. I wanted to know whether it went out with 
the gentleman’s consent. : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Everything sent out over my name in the 
interest of the better dairy-products’ fight went out with my con- 
sent and my O. K. |[Applause.] 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes on the subject of the recent dy- 
namite explosion which occurred in my district. 


GEORGE H. BOSKE. 


Mr. LLOYD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, and 
I shall not object, I want to present a privileged resolution from 
the Committee on Accounts, which will not create any contro- 
versy, I am sure. I present the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 332 (H. Rept. 1068). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
to George H. Boske, clerk to Hunter H. Moss, late a Representative 
from the State of West Virginia, at the time of his death, Jas 15, 1916, 
the sum of $125, being an amount equal to one month's salary of a clerk 
of a Member of the House. 

The following committee amendment was read: 
3 Amend, in line 3, by striking out the word “Boske” and inserting 
* Poske.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes on the recent dynamite explosion 
in New Jersey, it having occurred in my district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 15 minutes on the recent 
dynamite explosion in the harbor of New York, it having oc- 
curred in the gentleman’s district. Is there objection? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire in what way that interferes 
with the leave granted me previously? I would like to inquire 
what order I would come in under the leave heretofore granted? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would come next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey, if the 
House grants leave to address the House, would come first, 
and then the gentleman from Illinois for half an hour, then the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] for one hour, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] for 15 minutes, and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Then I understand that I 
would immediately follow the gentleman from New. Jersey if 
this leave is granted? 

The SPEAKER. After clearing up the business on the 
Speaker’s table, not to interfere with conference reports. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Then I do not object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
there is an hour and a half laid out for gentlemen to speak. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may call up the flood resolution 
that has already passed the Senate and is now on the Speaker’s 
table, 

Mr. MANN. There are various bills on the Speaker’s table 
which are to come up for disposition, and the gentleman can 
come in at that time. 

The SPEAKER. These matters on the Speaker's table will 
all come before the speeches are made. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. KONOP. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask if 
I can get permission to talk for 30 minutes after all these gen- 
tlemen have concluded their speeches? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
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gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] he may address the 
House not to exceed 30 minutes, subject to the other condi- 
tions. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, would not the 
gentleman from Wisconsin just as lief come in on Friday? 

Mr. KONOP. It would suit me just as well. 

Mr. MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn] if we are to adjourn over until Friday? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have looked over the calendar, and I see 
nothing of importance to take up. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There are several bills to-day that various gen- 
tlemen would like to have an opportunity to call up on the 
calendar, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER THURSDAY. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Friday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Friday next, after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker's table, I be permitted to address 
the House for 80 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. First comes up the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HALL J. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hatun! that 
he be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, BURNETT. I want to know whether if unanimous con- 
sent be given to the request of the gentleman from New Jersey, 
the matters on the Speaker’s table will come in before the pre- 
arranged speeches that are to be made to-day? 

The SPEAKER. They will come in before the speech of the 
gentleman from New Jersey, if he should ever get permission 
to speak. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? : 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does that include the calling up of the 
bills on the Speaker's table? 

The SPEAKER, It includes whatever business is on the 
Speaker’s table. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Konop] asks unanimous 
consent that on Friday next, after the reading of the Journal, 
and the clearing up of business on the Speaker's table, he be 
permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. Subject, of course, to the disposition of confer- 
ence reports. 

The SPEAKER, Subject to the conditions that are generally 
interposed. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
licars none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague [Mr. RODENBERG] may be permitted to address the 
House for one hour on Friday next, following the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Konor]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that on Friday next, at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin, his colleague 
[Mr. Ropennerc], be permitted to address the House for not to 
exceed one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on Friday next, following the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropensere]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropenpere], on Friday 
next, he be permitted to address the House for not to exceed 30 
minutes, subject, of course, to the restrictions respecting con- 
ference reports and privileged matters. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Cary, for 10 days, on account of the serious illness of 
his wife. 
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EASTERN TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 15685) for the 
relief of the Eastern Transportation Co., of Baltimore, Md., with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
15635, with Senate amendments thereto, and to concur in the 
Senate amendments. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


PEDIMENT ON HOUSE WING, UNITED STATES CAPITOL BUILDING. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be inserted in the Recorp, under the direction of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. StaypeNn], the program of the exercises 
attending the unveiling of the statuary on the House wing of 
the United States Capitol Building this morning, and the pro- 
ceedings incident thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that under the direction of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Staypen] the program, speeches, and proceedings 
attending the dedication of the statuary on the pediment of the 
House wing of the Capitol Building be printed in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bills S. 4654 and 
5914, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with House amend- 
ments thereto, disagreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House insist upon its amendments to these two bills and 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the House insist upon its amendments to the 
Senate bills and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Mr. KEAT- 
ING, Mr. Vinson, and Mr. SELLS. 

DAVID J. LEWIS. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the ad- 
dress of the Hon, Jesse D. Price, one of my colleagues, notify- 
ing the Hon, Davo J. Lewis of his nomination to the United 
States Senate from the State of Maryland, and also the speech 
of the Hon. Davin J. Lewis accepting the nomination and that 
of Hon. Hugh A. McMullen, delivered at the convention. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by inserting 
the speeches referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS P. SORKILMO. 


Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo, 
and to concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a House 
bill with Senate amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5864) for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendment was con- 


-curred in. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate joint resolution 160, relat- 
ing to the flood sufferers, and to place it on its passage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BURNETT. I will. 

The SPEAKER. Where is the bill? 


Mr. BURNETT.. It was messaged over this morning. There 


To Mr. Varer, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. | is a House bill reported. 
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The SPEAKER. Of similar tenor? 

Mr. BURNETT, The same, exactly. 

Mr. MANN. This has to be by unanimous consent, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asked for unanimous con- 
sent. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate joint reso- 
lution 160, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate joint resolution 160. 


9 540,000 for the relief of flood sufferers in the States of 
orth Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississtppi, and for other purposes. 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $540,000 is hereby appropriated, out 
of ye | money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the re- 
Hef of persons suffering and in destitution by reason of recent s in 
the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississippi; and the Secretary of War, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, is authorized to expend so much of the 
aforesaid sum as he may deem necessary in supply such seeds as 
may be suitable to produce quick growing crops to provide food for the 
population and animals of flood areas; and to supply the destitute 
with some form of employment at a moderate rate of pay, said employ- 
ment to be under the supervision of Army officers and in eration 
with local officials; and the Secretary of War is also authorized to 
furnish such supplies of the Quartermaster and Medical Departments 
as he may deem proper to those who are destitute and unable to work, 
jan for a period not exceeding 90 days from the passage of this reso- 
ution. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I wish the gentle- 
man would state just the necessity for the appropriation, how it 
is to be expended, and what investigation has been made by the 
War Department or other officials of the Government concerning 
the matter. 


(Mr. BURNETT addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr, BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I want to call attention, Mr. 
Speaker, to the conditions existing along the Tombigbee, as 
well as along these other famous rivers to which reference has 
been made. Here is a letter that I received addressed to me 
on July 21 by Mr. B. A. Lincoln: 

COLUMBUS, MISS., July 21, 1916, 
Hon, E. S. CaxnLER, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: Inciosed find resolution passed by the board of super- 
visors of Lowndes County at a special meeting held yesterday the 
20th Instant. You will notice this resolution is asking your aid in 
securing congressional aid for the destitute in Lowndes and adjoining 
counties, made so by the excessive floods of recent date. 

There is untold suffering among the negroes, many of them without 
food and have lost all er had. Cro 3 destroyed and live 

ey need aid. Still there are lots of 


B. A. LINCOLN, 
Clerk Board of Supervisors Lowndes County, Miss. 

Here is a resolution which was passed by the board of super- 
visors of the county that sets forth the condition, and I will 
ask that this be extended in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks, This shows absolute destitution in that section of the 
country. The people are absolutely in want. Here is the 
resolution: 

MINUTES OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, LOWNDES COUNTY, MISS, JULY 

26, 1916. 

Whereas by the recent and unusual floods in Lowndes and adjacent 
counties crops and stock have been lost and 33 damage done and 
many of the people their all, and there! 1 t desti- 
tution and suffering, and they be: greatly need of immediate 
relief and assistance: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That our Representative in Congress, the Hon. E. 

DLER, be, and he is here 3 requested to do 

to obtain relief for the titute by congressional aid, 

clerk certify this resolution to Hon. E. S. CANDLER. 

The STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 

Lowndes County: 

I, B. A. Lincoln, clerk of the Board of Su rs of Lowndes County, 
do hereby certify that the fo is a true and correct copy ef the 
resolution passed by the Board of Supervisors of Lowndes unty at 
a special meeting of said board held on the 20th day of July, 1916, as 
the same appears of record in office. 

Given under my hand and seal of said board at office in Columbus, 
Miss.. this the 2ist day of July, 1916. 


[SEAL.} B. A. Lixcoun, Clerk. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before each gentleman recites the 
condition in his district I want to get a little information. As 
I understand, this resolution provides for an appropriation of 


3 about $240,000 of it to be used for seeds and things of 
at sor $ 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Thirteen thousand dollars for seeds. 

Mr, MANN. Oh, $13,000 for seeds on the Alabama River 
only. Now, it is proposed to use a large share of the appropria- 
tion in furnishing employment, and the letter of the Secretary of 
War apparently states that that is to be upon the country roads 
in those States. 

Are we under any obligation, having passed a ronds bill which 
makes an appropriation, a certain amount of which is availble 
in those States, now to appropriate a further sum of money for 
the improvement of the roads in those States? 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there for 
a question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman, I 
suppose the idea is that those people had better have employ- 
ment, if possible, and therefore it would be better to give them 
employment of that kind than to furnish them with food and 
supplies without employment. 

Mr. MANN, Very well. But if we give them employment 
upon the roads would it not be fair that any sum of money thus 
expended in any of these States on the roads should be deducted 
from the Federal appropriation for roads in those States? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me, there is one thing that I do not think the gentleman caught. 
The roads referred to by the Secretary of War meant the roads 
destroyed by the flood. Some of them are roads almost as good 
as Pennsylvania Avenue, and they are now destroyed and ruined. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. That happens everywhere. But the 
roads bill in itself gives a special preference to these States. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITT. ‘The provisions of the Federal roads law allow- 
ing money to be expended on roads in the States are dependent, 
first, upon the performance of certain conditions on the part 
of the States, which require the organization of the State high- 
way commissions. 

Mr. MANN. We all understand that. I am not asking that 
this money be expended in accordance with the new road law; 
but why should not the amount of money be deducted from the 
amount of money allowed to the States? There is such a thing 
as fairness in all these things. ` 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I went over this matter very 
carefully with the Secretary of War—— 

Mr. MANN. I understand a number of gentlemen have done 
that. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I hope the gentleman will give me per- 
mission to state the conclusion we have arrived at. It is not 
intended by the Secretary of War to lay out any new system 
of highways or to do any permanent work anywhere. It is not 
intended by the Secretary of War to attempt any new system 
of road building. But down in the country from which I come 
and from which these other gentlemen come we have a great 
many indigent negroes who work around upon these farms, If 
we once up the idea to them that they can go in there 
and draw supplies without doing any work at all, it will pau- 
perize the communities from which they come, and they will 
leave the farms; and while it might be considered a temporary 
blessing to them it would be a great curse in the long run. 
The idea is not to do any permanent work on the roads. I do 
not believe that under the prevailing conditions the work to be 
performed will last more than a few weeks at the most. The 
whole idea is to pay these men a smaller sum of money per day 
than is paid on the farms and elsewhere, and this is limited 
to 60 days. It will merely provide for those who can not get 
work elsewhere and enable them to do that kind of work that 
is not skilled and can not be of permanent benefit there. But 
it will provide them with a daily living until they can make a 
daily living elsewhere. 

Mr. MANN. If there is any limit of 60 days, I did not 
catch it, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Ninety days. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says it will pauperize the people. 
The question with me is whether it will pauperize the States 
to say that whenever anything happens the Government is 
going to build ronds for them without charging it to them. If 
the States can not appropriate this money because the legis- 
latures are not in session, and if the exigency renlly exists, 
why should not gentlemen representing those States here be 
willing to have these amounts of money charged to the funds 
to be credited to those States under the road law? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Because it has never been done by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with any other relief work that has been 
done by the Federal Government. 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman is very liberal with the Federal 
Treasury, but 

Mr. BURNETT. Under the wording of the resolution the 
idea is to supply the destitute with some form of employment 
at a moderate rate of pay, the said employment to be under 
the supervision of Army oflicers. 

Mr. MANN. ‘There is nothing in the resolution to that effect; 
but the letter which the gentleman read from the Secretary 
of War, and which letter I believe is made the basis of the 
report from the Committee on Military Affairs on the resolu- 
tion of the House, states that the money is to be expended on 
the improvement of the roads. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It may be. 

Mr. MANN. It is to be. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. It says “in repairing navigable streams.” 

Mr. BURNETT. In giving employment, and it is suggested 
that that is one form of employment. But I understand the 
committee, by the resolution or the report, intended to employ 
men on the roads. 

Mr. MANN. With the statement of the Secretary of War that 
that is what he proposes to do with the fund, we have a right 
to assume that that is what will be done with the fund. Now, 
I ask the gentleman from Alabama, would he not be perfectly 
willing for his State, if ten or fifteen or twenty or twenty-five 
thousand dollars of this fund is to be expended on the roads of 
his State, to have that charged against the fund that is being 
appropriated for roads in Alabama? 

Mr. DENT. So far as I am concerned, I have no objection to 
that being incorporated in the resolution, except that it will 
delay the passage of it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. The discussion which is going on among 
five or six men, who are talking among themselves, is not 
nddressed to the Chair, and I should like to know how long it 
is going to last? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can go out if he wants to. 

The SPEAKER. The pending question is whether there shall 
be unanimous consent to consider this bill. 

Mr. MANN. When the gentleman had his proposition up we 
were quite lenient about it. 

The SPEAKER. We are getting along very nicely. 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] has the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. I yield to my colleague Mr. Dent. 

Mr. DENT. I was stating that personally I would have no 
objection to any amount of this fund that should be utilized for 
the purpose of road construction in Alabama being deducted 
from the sum heretofore appropriated but for the fact that it 
would simply delay the passage of this resolution; and I am 
sure that the sum that would be expended would be so in- 
significant that it would not be worth the delay. As my col- 
league from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] states, I do not see that 
there is any authority in the resolution itself for the Secretary 
to use this fund for that purpose, although there is a statement 
in his letter which indicates that that would be one of the 
methods by which he would use this appropriation, or might 
use it. 

Mr. MANN. Surely the gentleman did not mean to say that 
there was no authority in the resolution to use the money for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DENT. I do not see any authority. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. There is no direction to that effect. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the resolution authorize the Secretary 
to use the money to hunt ducks if he wants to? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just so he uses it for the relief of these 
people. 

Mr. MANN. He could use it to dig out rat holes. 

Mr. DENT. There is nothing that requires him to use it in 
this way, as my colleague states. 

Mr. MANN, There is no direction. 

Mr. DENT. But as far as the resolution itself goes, it simply 
says that he shall use the funds to supply the destitute with 
some form of employment at a moderate rate of pay, said em- 
ployment to be under the supervision of Army officers and in 
cooperation with local officials. Under that I do not belieye—— 

Mr. MANN. I am going to object for the present. Perhaps 
the resolution can be called up later in the day or on Friday, 
but temporarily, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Temporarily. We may reach it later in the day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say that the Committee on Military 
Affairs have reported a similar resolution. 

Mr. DENT. The Military Affairs Committee have reported a 
similar resolution. This resolution is unanimously reported to- 


The gen- 


day. The only difference is that Tennessee was incorporated 
in the Senate resolution and not in the House resolution. 


CANCELLATION OF AN ENROLLED BILL. 


The SPEAKER. In pursuance of a concurrent resolution, the 
27 — announces that he has canceled his signature to House bill 
12197. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The other day the Speaker announced that he 
had appointed certain gentlemen from the Committee on Inter- 
state and-Foreign Commerce as the House members of a joint 
committee under Senate resolution No. 60. The resolution pro- 
vides that the committee shall be appointed by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Before the announcement was made the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
[Mr. Abausox] reported to the Speaker the names of the per- 
sons whom he wanted to have serve on the joint committee. 
There was some doubt about whether the appointment should be 
887 by him or by the Speaker, and so the Chair announced 

em. 

Mr. MANN. There can not be any question about who was to 
appoint them. The resolution provided that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce should appoint them. I think 
the chairman of the committee ought to announce to the House 
that his committee has appointed them, so there will be no 
question about it. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not know how this came up. A gentle- 
man was talking to me; so I did not hear the beginning of it. 
What is before the House? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
rose and said that the other day the Speaker announced the ap- 
pointment of certain gentlemen from the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee as the House members of a joint com- 
mittee, and that the resolution provided that the committee itself 
should appoint them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Speaker and I talked about that 

The SPEAKER. Now, if the gentleman from Georgia is ready 
to announce his committee, he will proceed to do it. 

Mr, ADAMSON. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce elected the members of the joint committee in ac- 
cordance with the announcement that the Speaker made. The 
Speaker stated to me that if I handed the list to him he would 
announce it. The committee elected as the House members of 
that joint committee Mr. Apausox, Mr. Srs, Mr. Cuttor, Mr. 
Esc, and Mr. Hamirton of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. That settles it. 

Mr. ADAMSON, And those are the names that the Speaker 
announced. 

The SPEAKER. That is the end of it. 


TETON NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speaker lay before the House the bill (H. R. 12208) adding cer- 
tain lands to the Teton National Forest, Wyo., with a Senate 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the Speaker shall lay before the House H. R. 
12208 with a Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the 
title of the bill and the amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of roads. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of the National 
Guard, and to incorporate therein certain letters from the War 
Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconbd on the 
subject of the National Guard, and to incorporate therein cer- 
tain letters from the War Department. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Rxconn on the subject of the national finances 
now and after the war in Europe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of the national finances now and after the war in Europe 
closes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELGESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
7 my remarks in the Recorp on the naval appropriation 

III. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
naval appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the floods in Georgia and Tennes- 
see and Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of floods in Georgia and Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the flood situation in 
South Carolina, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recozp on the 
flood situation in South Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the flood situation in 
western NortL Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject of the floods in western North Carolina. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
5 remarks in the Rxconb on the subject of the floods in North 

rolina. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recozp on the 
subject of floods in North Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting the speech of 
Senator Harpine notifying Mr. Hughes of his nomination, and 
the speech of acceptance of Mr. Hughes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp the speech of 
Senator Haxvrne, of Ohio, notifying Mr. Hughes of his nomi- 
nation and the speech of acceptance of Mr. Hughes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous conser: to 
insert in the Recorp the letter sent by Mr. Hughes on August 1 
to Senator SuTHERLAND on the subject of woman suffrage; also 
the telegram of Senator SUTHERLAND. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Recorp a telegram sent by Mr. 
Hughes to Senator SUTHEREAND on the subject of woman suf- 
frage. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the telegram and letfer are 
as follows: 


MESSAGE FROM SENATOR SUTHERLAND, 


SaLr Lake CITY, July 31, 1916, 


Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Hotel Astor, New York City: 
You will no doubt recall our conversation a few days ago when I 
‘ou to make public your views with regard to the equal suffrage 
Federal amendment. T feel quite sure there is nothing in the Re- 
publican platform which in any manner would conflict with such a decla- 
ration. at platform commits the party to the principle of woman 
8 nå ie rar the right of each State to determine the ques- 
tion for itself. It is silent upon the subject of the constitutional 
amendment, and therefore leaves everybody of the party free to deter- 
mine for bimself this question. 

The submission of the amendment is desired by many millions of 
voters, and I think the day has come when Congress should recognize 
this widespread desire by adopting the resolution of submission and 
thus enabling the States to pass upon the question, which. without the 
preliminary action of Congress, they will be prevented from doing. 

There is q feeling of intense interest in all these su States in 
respect to your attitude, and I think it mest important that you 
should as soon as possible state publicly your personal position in re- 
spect to the matter. 

GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
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LETTER TO SENATOR SUTHERLAND. 
HOTEL Astor, New YORK CITY, 
August 1, 1916. 


relating to woman su e. as this was not mentioned in ttorm. 
I have no objection, however, to stating my Pe oe views. I said 
bie the question of woman 


settled prom The question is of such ture 
that it should be settled for tae endive coun re 


try. 
My view is that the proposed amendment should be submitted and 
and the sub removed from political discussion. 


Very y, yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
speeches which have just been authorized to be inserted in the 
Record of Senator Harpine and Mr. Hughes may be also printed 
as a House document, so that they wiil be in a. more convenient 

rm. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the speeches of Senator Haxpinc and Mr. 
3 be published as a House document. Is there objec- 

n 

There was no objection (H. Doc. No. 1315). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hamm] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the House document just authorized the letter from 
Senator SUTHERLAND to Mr. Hughes and the telegram in answer 
thereto on woman suffrage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the public document just authorized 
the letter of Senator SUTHERLAND to Mr. Hughes and the tele- 
gram in answer thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he wants to put that in the public docu- 
ment as well as in the Rxconn? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; as a part of the document to be pub- 
lished containing the speeches of Mr. Hughes and Senator 
ee On reflection, Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my re- 
qu 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is all right for the others to go in as a 
public document, but E do not think these belong in it. 
ie ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming has with- 
drawn his request. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But I want to say something, anyway. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey is enti 
to the floor. 

Mr. HAMILL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to say in this connection that in a 
few days there will be such an overwhelming demand from the 
people for the truth when the next President of the United 
States is notified-—— 

Mr. MANN. I have just put that speech in the Reconp. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON (continuing). By the Democratie committee 
that we ought not to object to this little by-play, because the 
people will demand the notification speech of the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me a part of his 
time 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to the gentleman from Georgia, I 
just wanted to tell this little Sunday-school story. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Where did the gentleman hear ft. [Laugh- 


ter. a 
52 CANNON. The schodi-teacher was teaching some little 
boys and she read them of the fight between David and Goliah, 
where Goliah pranced out with his mailed armor calling upon 
his foes to give battle or to send a representative, when a little 
fellow piped up and said, Skip that ma’am; he is blowing.“ 
[Laughter.] 
EXPLOSION OF AMMUNITION IN NEW JERSEY. = 
Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present to the House 
some considerations upon a subject with which they are no 
doubt familiar in a general way. On last Sunday, in the early 
hours of the morning. a terrific explosion oceurred in Jersey 
City. The effects of the catastrophe were widespread. Build- 
ings in New York City and in Jersey City and in all the sur- 
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rounding territory comprised within the Metropolitan district 
were rocked and wrecked, and the people, panic-stricken and in 


their night clothes, fled to the street. That Sunday morning 
will ever be remembered by the people in and around New York 
as a night of unspeakable horror. 

It is for us to determine what we as the Congress shall do 
to prevent the further existence of the atrocious conditions 
which caused this widespread disaster. 

The ammunition manufacturers of the country, the powder 
manufacturers, the bullet makers, those who traffic in the in- 
struments of death, have turned Black Tom Island, an artifi- 
cial peninsula connected with the mainland of Jersey City, into 
an arsenal for the use and convenience of the warring nations 
of Europe. The lives of people in the most congested portion of 
the country, 7,000,000 and more, are placed in hourly dread of 
death and property of incalculable value subjected to imminent 
destruction. And all this in order that the makers of these 
instruments of death may fatten their bank deposits on the 
profits which they harvest from their inhuman traffic. At this 
particular time I have no observations to offer upon that phase 
of the question—on the baseness and inhumanity of it—but I 
do say that if ammunition and high explosives are to be shipped 
out of the United States they ought to be shipped safely or 
not at all. Some other place should be found for loading them 
upon the boats than in and about the harber of New York. 
Some other place should be found other than congested commu- 
nities through which to move them at the peril of millions. of 
human lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad the distinguished chairman of the 
great Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] is now here to listen 
to what I have to say, because I desire to announce that I 
shall introduee a bill with which he will probably have to deal, 
providing that where ammunition is shipped for other use 
than that of the United States Army, its transit and its sterage 
shall be subject wholly to the regulations of the community 
through which the commodity passes, particularly where this 
community is a railroad terminal located on a river, as is 
Jersey City, which fronts on the harbor of New York. This is 
the subjects to which I desire to call the attention of the House. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission claims to have the power 
to deal with this subject, though I do not think it has all the 
power it claims. Yet if you bring any case to the notice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission they will send you to Col. 
Dunn, who is the head of the bureau of explosives. I know 
very little about Col. Dunn, except that he is a high scientifie 
expert, and also a very honorable gentleman. He is the in- 
ventor of the explosive called dunnite and he is the head of 
the bureau of explosives, which is not a Government bureau, 
but a department established by the united railroads of the 
eountry from which source he draws his salary. When you go 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission they send you to Col. 
Dunn, and he decides the question whether or not these com- 
bustibles shall be allowed to remain in congested communities, 
how they shall be removed, and all the regulations concerning 
them. The result of that has been the unprecedented and 
horror-inspiring explosions whieh the people of my distriet and 
the people of New York experienced last Sunday. I do not make 
any charge against Col. Dunn, but I suggest this for your con- 
sideration. We know that judges are single minded in their 
efforts to do justice, and generally of high probity, and yet 
when a question is to be determined we preclude any judge from 
sitting who has an interest in the controversy, not because we 
believe him corrupt, but because we realize the natural tendency 
of a man’s mind to be biased when dealing with a subject in 
which he is financially interested. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has practically turned over the decision of ques- 
tions regarding the shipping or storage of explosives to the 
railroads of the country. Let me remark that if they deal with 
other questions affecting the rights between the public and the 
railroads, if for example they deal with questions of freight 
rates and other such problems that come up for discussion in 
the same way in which they have dealt with this, it would be 
far better to end the hypocrisy and abolish the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission altogether. Instend let us supplicate the 
railroads directly. 

In a case such as 1 have described, where enormous quanti- 
ties of intensely inflammable explosives are heaped in enormous 
quantities or brought in enormous quantities to a community, 
we should provide that the local authorities shall prescribe and 
enforce the regulations and conditions under which the traffie 
shall be carried on. I am not discussing the question of 
whether or not we should put an embargo upon the sale of arms 
and ammunition. I am not dealing with that phase of the 


question at all, although on one side of it I entertain some very 


decided and unalterable convictions. I am just now calling to 
the attention of the House this entire matter and asking them 
to take it into consideration, so that when the bill which I will 
introduce comes up for passage, as I hope it will, they will be 
prepared to vote on it. I ask you to consider whether the lives 
of our people, the people of Jersey City and of the great city of 
New York, which pays one-tenth of the income tax of the 
country and in whose port two-thirds of the revenues that run 
the National Government are collected—whether those lives are 
to be kept in hourly peril of destruction in order that an ar- 
senal might be constructed so that the bloody conflict which 
appalls the world and threatens the destruction of the white 
man’s eivilization in Europe may continue. I have faith in this 
Congress to rise to a recognition of its duty and to a determina- 
tion to perform it. I believe you will think more of the safety 
of the Nation than that ammunition men should fatten their 
bank deposits and build prosperity on graves, and that when 
this bill comes before you. you will give it speedy passage. and 
3 3 the unspeakable condition I have described. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend the time of the gentleman for a couple of minutes in 
order that I may ask him a question or two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Drxon). 
gentleman has not yet expired. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the gentle- 
man, he thinks the defect lies in the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission relies solely upon Col. Dunn as to the 
transportation of the explosives in that part of the country. 

Mr. HAMILL. It does in fact, though in law it has the 
power of its own motion to enforce proper regulations. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But the complaint is that they rely largely 
on Col. Dunn alone? 

Mr. HAMILL. The complaint is that in this respect they have 
been inefficient, and they do not manifest a disposition to be 
otherwise. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But the detail of the gentleman's specific 
suggestion is that they leave it to Col. Dunn? 

Mr. HAMILL. Yes; they do, and the colonel is the represent- 
ative of the railroads, and while he is an upright man, and I 
do not say he purposely decides in favor of the railroads, it 
unfortunately happens that the decisions run that way. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As I understand the gentleman, the remedy 
that he proposes in his bill is to refer it to the local authorities 
by law instead of allowing the commission to rely on Col. Dunn? 

Mr. HAMILL. Instead of allowing the commission to deal 
with a situation of that kind, as they claim they have a right 
to do—tliough I question their right in this extraordinary situa- 
tion—I propose to specify clearly by statute that in cases where 
explosive ammunition is made for shipment abroad and not for 
the use of the United States Army, the local authorities shalt 
say whether it shall come into a community or whether it shall 
stay out, and if it does come in under what regulations it shall 
be stored or allowed to be moved in transit. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Under the gentleman’s view of the situa- 
tion 

Mr. HAMILL. I merely want to say that by ammunition I 
mean dynamite and high explosives and all those other prod- 
ucts which are intensely dangerous and explosive. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does not the gentleman think that if the 
commission would cease to rely exclusively on Col. Dunn, and 
give to the matter that attention the gentleman thinks the 
commission ought to give to a subject, that they would meet 
the emergency and take care of the situation? 

Mr. HAMILL. You might as well expect a suckling infant 
to do without its wet nurse as to expect the commission in this 
instance to do without Col. Dunn. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What will they do 

Mr. HAMILE. These regulations are drawn by Col. Dunn. 
They are regulations covering the storage and transfer of explo- 
sives. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What will they do when he dies? 

Mr. HAMILL. I do not know, but there will be a desolation 
that will be heart-rending to contemplate. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly willing to join with the gen- 
tleman, if he thinks it will meet the emergency, in persuading 
the commission to begin to train somebody else against the 
danger of Col. Dunn’s death. X 

Mr. HAMILL. What I want, Judge Apamson—and I trust 
I may be allowed to break the rule by addressing the gentieman 


The time of the 


‘ directly—is some effective legislation; and no doubt this bill 


will be referred to your committee and seme proper way will be 
found to remedy this situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 
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Mr. HULBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended for two minutes—I ask that he may have five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
York asks unanimous consent that the gentleman's time be 
extended five minutes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HULBERT. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will permit, I merely want 
to call attention to this difficulty which the gentleman perhaps 
realizes he will encounter either in the committee or in this 
House, and that is that numerous propositions have in the past 
been made to localize the control of matters of interstate com- 
merce, and they have not generally met with favor; and it may 
be they were not tried on the line of the gentleman's suggestion, 
which seems to be more reasonably likely to succeed than on a 
proposition to parcel out regulation and control by delegating it 
in any particular case to the local authorities. 

Mr. HAMILL. I say this to the gentleman: That, of course, 
he knows that any bill discussed before his committee did not 
have te do with any such unprecedented situation. That may 
probably be an answer to his objection. However, let me say 
that what I want is some legislation to make the recurrence of 
the catastrophe of last Sunday impossible; and if the gentleman 
can suggest a better method than I have, I will most gladly and 
eagerly join with him. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I appreciate that, and sympathize with 
the gentleman in his proposition; but this is the fact: Every 
community in this country in common rely upon this general 
agency to regulate their commerce, and if it is failing in this 
instance it might fail in the other instances; and it is to the 
interest of all of us to try to strengthen and improve the com- 
mission if it is not giving satisfaction in any part of the 
country. > 

Mr. HAMILL. I am very glad to hear the gentleman express 
those views. The commission ought to be strengthened. Some- 
thing ought to be done with it. 

Mr. HULBERT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMILL. I will. 

Mr. HULBERT. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
is any conflict in jurisdiction between the police authorities of 
Jersey City and the police authorities of New York in respect 
to occurrences in the harbor of New York? 

Mr. HAMILL. I understand there is no conflict in law and 
that there has been none in fact. I understand that by treaty 
between the two States Jersey City has jurisdiction for police 
purposes over the land; New York, instead of having authority 
as is the usual law to the middle of the stream, has police juris- 
diction over all the waters and over crimes committed on boats, 
except where they are tied to the Jersey shore. 

Mr. HULBERT. Precisely; in other words the legal situa- 
tion as between New York and New Jersey in reference to what 
is termed the general harbor of New York, the port of New 
York, is that the State of New York has jurisdiction up to 
tidewater on the Jersey shore? 

Mr. HAMILL. Police jurisdiction. 

Mr. HULBERT. Police jurisdiction. Now, I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he is familiar with the terms of what is known 
as the State marshal’s fire law, passed by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1911, which was intended to cover this very 
situation with regard to munitions in New York Harbor? Under 
it a State fire marshal was appointed, and he was given complete 
jurisdiction and supervision over the storage and sale and dis- 
tribution of cargoes of ammunition in the harbor of New York. 
That law would have prevented a catastrophe of this character, 
but that law was repealed by the present legislature of the 
State of New York on the theory of economy. 

Mr. UAMILL. The information imparted to me by the gen- 
tleman is new, yet interesting. What I want to know is the 
purpose of the question. What is the purpose in the gentleman's 
mind in asking? 

Mr. HULBERT. It was simply to bring to the gentleman's 
attention the provisions of this law and ask whether if the 
gentleman is able to secure the enactment of the bill of which 
he has given us a brief outline and the statute in question could 
be reenacted, we could get security from the State of New 
York which would protect the harbor of New York and those 
cities which border on the harbor of New York from catastrophes 
of this character? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. War. Brza Wir- 
LIAMS] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I shall devote the 
time allotted to me to a discussion of the questions and issues 
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bearing directly on the presidential campaign upon which we 
are now entering. It is not my purpose to discuss any pending 
bill or matter before the House. 

The candidates have been nominated and platforms adopted, 
and we know now as well as we will ever know the lines on 
which the battle will be fought. I have been very much inter- 
ested, in fact, amused, at the dilemma in which our opponents 
find themselves in their desperate but futile attempt to locate 
an issue upon which they dare risk the outcome. Recently in 
Illinois a newspaper sent out inquiries to all Republican papers 
throughout southern Illinois, among which was this question: 
“What will be the issues of the approaching campaign?” 
There were 57 replies received to this inquiry, expressing yari- 
ous opinions, and there were just 57 distinct and separate va- 
rieties. No two papers agreed upon the same issue. Upon 
reading the Chicago platform, one can readily understand the 
embarrassment occasioned by this question propounded to these 
editors, when all the assembled wisdom of the Republican Party 
was unable to discover or present to the people in a party plat- 
form a single concrete issue upon which they can hope to chal- 
lenge the attention of the public and base a successful cam- 


ign. 

Recently there appeared an editorial in the Washington Post, 
a Republican paper, entitled “ What are the issues?” In this 
editorial it is said: 

There must be one or two big issues, preferably one, which will 
attract the attention of the country and induce it to vote the Demo- 
crats out of power. Until Mr. Hughes makes his a tance ch 
ll not know “en what target he will direct his fire. Wilt 

dling of the submarine situation; upon 
the tariff or upon some other domestic problem? ? 

I had always supposed existing conditions make issues, and 
that issues could not be improvised or manufactured for the 
occasion. But it seems in this case, according to the Post, that 
the delectable privilege devolved on Mr, Hughes to manufacture 
an issue, and that the country was required to await Mr. 
Hughes's pleasure, not only in discovering but in advising the 
Republican Party what the issues of the campaign would be. 
Ordinarily we would haye recourse to the opposition platform 
for the issues, and what arguments will be advanced or ans- 
signed as a reason for a change of administration; but we read 
the Republican platform this year in vain in an effort to locate 
an issue, and Candidate Hughes manifestly found himself em- 
barrassed for a source of inspiration. ? 

Now that Mr. Hughes has spoken, we know about as much as 
we knew before. The mountain labored, and gave forth a 
mouse. His “masterly effort” is the cheap production of an 
overcharged candidate, who bartered a place on the Supreme 
Bench for the empty honor of a Republican nomination for 
President. That which is expected and long heralded oftentimes 
proves disappointing, and if Democrats are amused and gratified 
at the total failure of the Republican candidate, upon whom 
devolved the great and responsible task of giving birth to an 
issue, to come across with something resembling an issue upon 
which a campaign could be prosecuted with respect and dignity 
becoming a one-time great political organization, what must be 
the chagrin and mortification of those who with anxious hearts, 
earnest expectation, and fervent hope looked forward to a new 
prophet to lead them from the darkness into the light, and point 
the way to the promised land and lead them again to the pie 
counter! Almost the only issue I have been able to discover, and 
I think I have diagnosed the case fairly well, is Pie, Plums, and 
Pork v. Peace, Prosperity, and Preparedness. Upon this issue 
we confidently go before the country with assurance of Demo- 
cratic victory. 

Three-fourths of Mr. Hughes's speech of acceptance is devoted 
to our foreign relations, and incidently to the question of pre- 
paredness. The remaining fourth is #evoted to domestic ques- 
tions, and amounts to a ratification of the accomplishments of 
the present administration. The Mexican policy comes in for a 
third of the space and time occupied, and is a strained, labored. 
and far-fetched effort to crente an jssue by marshaling trivial 
and incidental matters, and attempting to manufacture a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill. To me it is a sad spectacle to witness 
the example of one at least reputed to be great, whatever the 
fact may be, who so recently and until he became imbued with 
political ambition occupied a place on the highest tribunal in the 
land, attempting to play politics in discussing questions of state 
about which he knows so little, and playing the part of a 
pettifogger.in attempting to deceive and mislead the public, 
and to fabricate issues without basis or foundation. I could 
understand why a Justice of the Supreme Court might feel 
ealled upon to resign his high place and offer himself a sacrifice 
to a political cause where conditions warranted and his country 
ealled, but I can not understand the inotives that actuate one 
who would leave that high station and become a mere instru- 
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ment of a party in an effort to create fictitious issues upon which 
to restore a party to pelf and power. The evident purpose and 
intent of Mr. Hughes’s speech is to deceive, mislead, and create 
prejudices and arouse sentiment against the present administra- 
tion, without regard to the merits or demerits of the case. He 
sympathizes with the old assassin, Huerta, and criticizes and 
condemns Mr. Wilson because he did not defile the spirit of 
American institutions by the recognition of one who exercised 
the functions of President of the Mexican Republic by virtue 
of the most cold blooded, heinous, and abhorent crime known to 
the modern world, and attributes the present difficulties in 
Mexico to the refusal of the President to take Huerta to his 
bosom and welcome him and his administration within the 
sisterhood of American States. It is fair to presume that Mr. 
Hughes, if President, would have done that which he condemns 
Mr: Wilson for not doing, and if that in public estimation 
constitutes an issue, we welcome it. I am persuaded that the 
American people are interested more in what will occur in 
Mexico in the future than in what has already happened, and 
will hardly appreciate as an issue a past incident in which they 
have so little concern. 

Mr. Hughes criticizes the landing at Vera Cruz and utterly 
condemns the administration for withdrawing without compel- 
ling a salute to the American flag, without restoring order in 
that distracted country, and without maintaining a government 
by force. In other words, Mr. Hughes would have had war and 
not peace; he would have pursued the course of the aggressor, 
the high-handed intruder, the invader, and the subjugator, and 
would have refused, I presume, to submit the questions then 
in controversy between Mexico and the United States to the 
representatives of the three great Latin-American Republics, 
who adjusted the difficulties and deferred, if not avoided, an 
open break and rupture between the two countries. If the Vera 
Cruz incident, which is past, constitutes in the public estimation 
an issue upon which a great presidential election shall turn, we 
welcome the issue. 

Mr. Hughes criticizes the Wilson administration for its failure 
“to perform its obvious duty to secure protection for the lives 
and property of our citizens,” and says: 

It is most unworthy to slur those who have investments in Mexico in 
order to escape condemnation for the nonperformance of this duty. 

Who are those who have investments in Mexico for whom 
Mr. Hughes's heart bleeds, and whose unprotected rights appeal 
so strongly to his emotion? They are the Falls and the Hearsts, 
and the hundred and one American adventurers and capitalists 
who have taken their chances and are engaged in exploiting 
the resources of Mexico, and who would have the United States 
intervene for the enhancement of the value of their investments. 
They are the'men who have created a sentiment in this country 
in favor of intervention and who condemn the President because 
he has not openly declared war, or that which is equivalent— 
armed intervention—for the restoration of order and the so-called 
protection of the rights of these selfsame individuals. Last 
year I was traveling in California, and I engaged in conversa- 
tion on a train with one of these American capitalists who had 
money invested in a large mining enterprise in Sonora. He 
was severe in his criticism of President Wilson because he had 
not forcibly intervened, and assigned as a reason the fact 
that he and his associates had had to virtually abandon 
their mining enterprise for the want of adequate protection. 
He told me that they had several hundred men employed, 
and that they had to operate their mines virtually under arms, 
‘and that their profits were greatly curtailed by reason of 
the inconvenience and expense occasioned thereby. I asked 
him if he could not have continued to protect his property and 
operate his mine, and he said he could have done so but it would 
have been attended with some risk, and for that reason they 
had shut down and moved out, and he thought it the duty of the 
administration to send an army down there for the assertion 
of his rights and the protection of his property. I said to him, 
* You abandoned your property because there was some risk 
attendant upon its operation, because possibly your life was 
jeopardized if you remained there to conduct it, and yet you 
say that the President should have sent the youth of America, 
my friends’ and neighbors’ boys, down there to hazard their lives 
for that for which you would not risk your own.” This is the 
class of individuals who have investments in Mexico, and for 
whom Mr. Hughes’s heart bleeds so profusely. If this be consid- 
ered an issue, if the failure to protect the lives and property of 
high-handed adventurers and exploiters of a foreign people 
constitutes an issue in American politics, we welcome -the 
issue, 

Mr. Hughes in one line criticizes the administration for plac- 
ing an embargo on the export of munitions of war to Mexico, 
and in the same paragraph condemns the President for modifying 


that order and permitting munitions to be supplied to the de 
facto government, and has not the temerity or courage to say 
which he would have done under like circumstances or which 
he will do in the future in the event he should be empowered 
with the authority to act. He finds fault with both sides of 
the transaction and leaves the public to guess which course he 
would have pursued. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. In just a moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes; I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the qnestion, not with any idea of embar- 
rassing the gentleman or criticizing the line of his argument. I 
think the question is an important one. What have we to do in 
the future with reference to the action of our mercantile estab- 
lishments which, under the pending bill, which is before the 
Committee on the Judiciary and which was recommended by the 
Federal Trade Commission, authorizes action with reference 
to foreign countries, with reference to banks which are author- 
ized to be established in foreign countries? Are we to abandon 
them and leave them unprotected on foreign shores? It is a 
great question. We authorize the establishment of branch banks 
in all the countries of the world, and merchants and financiers 
and bankers are invited to establish branches in foreign coun- 
tries. Must we abandon them? r 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. In reply to the gentleman’s 
question, I will say that we must treat Mexico as any other for- 
eign country, however unstable the Government may be; just 
as we would look to England or Germany for the security of our 
citizens there, and hold them responsible for the protection of 
our rights. We will have an accounting with Mexico some day, 
as we will have with England and any other foreign Govern- 
ment which has infringed our rights. 

Mr. HILL, Then American citizens under these circumstances 
would be very chary about carrying American enterprises into 
foreign countries. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I should presume a prudent 
American citizen would be very chary about carrying his business 
into Mexico until they have a stable government there. 

Hand in hand with his criticism of the President for his failure 
to take Huerta to his bosom Mr. Hughes castigates the adminis- 
tration fur recognizing Carranza, who secured his position as 
de facto President, not by murder, not by assassination, not by 
intrigue, not by crime, but by virtue of the will of the Mexican 
people in so far as the election machinery of that country per- 
mitted their will to be recorded, and who was the only authority 
after Huerta abdicated, or was driven from power by the lashes 
of Mr. Wilson, who could exercise governmental functions and 
enforce and protect international obligations, Why does Mr. 
Hughes execrate Carranza and extol Huerta, except it be to take 
issue with the President? 

Mr. Hughes grows pathetic when he refers to the fact that 
the entire National Guard has been ordered out and many 
thousands of our citizens have been taken from their peaceful 
employment and hurried to the Mexican border, and at the 
same time demands from Mexico the protection of the lives 
and the property of our citizens and the security of our border 
from depredation. Just how he reconciles his disagreement 
with the President over sending the National Guard to the 
border for the protection of our territory against bandit incur- 
sions with the declaration that we demand from Mexico the 
protection of the lives and property of our citizens and the 
security of our border from depredations, I am at a loss to 
understand. What does he mean—that he would have de- 
clined to send the National Guard to protect the border and 
left our citizens on the border defenseless against marauders 
and irresponsible bandits, or would he have done just as Mr. 
Wilson has done, send all available Regulars and the National 
Guard for the defense of the lives and property of American 
citizens and the protection of American soil from hostile in- 
vasion? And what does he mean when he says, “ We demand 
from Mexico the protection of the lives and property of our 
citizens and the security of our border from depredations“? 
Does he mean war? What else can he mean? Wilson has main- 
tained peace with Mexico first by submitting the questions in 
dispute at the time of the occupancy of Vera Cruz to repre- 
sentatives of Latin American Republics and now by diplomatic 
negotiations, which promise a successful outcome and the speedy 
return of our National Guard to their homes and their families. 
There was and is but one other course open, and when Mr. 
Hughes takes issue with President Wilson it must be that he 
would have pursued, and if President would now pursue, a dif- 
ferent course and by forcible intervention, war, have enforced 
the protection of the rights which he says we demand. 
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Why was not Mr. Hughes open and frank with the American 
people? Why does he not take them into his confidence and say 
just what he means, what he would have done or would do 
under like circumstances? Why does he leave so-much to in- 
ference and convey so little by implication? If such indifferent, 
uncertain, inferential, deceptive, and misleading attitude ‘con- 
stitutes an issue in American politics, we welcome the issue. 

I can tell you what it all means. There is but one alternative, 
It is peace or war. It is Mr. Wilson’s policy of peace or Mr. 
Hughes's policy of war. Hughes had not the courage to say 
what he means; but there is but one conclusion, and that is 
the reverse of what Mr. Wilson has done and the reverse of 
what he has accomplished. Mr. Hughes means war with Mexico 
under the guise of protecting the lives and property of Ameri- 
cans who are exploiting that country. He means just what 
“Uncle Jon“ CANNoN means in his recent contribution to the 
New York Independent, except he has not the courage of “ Uncle 
Jor” and is too delicate in his machinery or too fearful of the 
consequences to say so, “Uncle Joe” said: 

If I had supreme power I would go into Mexico not as an excuse. 
I would go into Mexico and have the manhood to say that we can not 
have permanent peace, that you can not be protected in Mexico, that 
we can not be protected in the United States, until there is set up in 
Mexico a government, a tary government, a government of force to 
start with; and then, after setting up a government of that kind, let 
it be administered until a Mexican is found who is strong enough to 
maintain order in that country. 


Mr. Hughes further says: 


I think it little short of absurd that we should be compelled to call 
men from their shops and factories and offices and their professions 
for such a purpose. 

I would ask Mr. Hughes, I will ask his sponsors on this floor, 
I will ask the Republican press of the country, which is work- 
ing overtime trying to pump up a little enthusiasm as the osten- 
sible result of Mr. Hughes's great speech, where would he get the 
men in these prosperous times, in this Democratic epoch, except 
from the shops, the factories, the offices, and the professions? 
Would he summon the idle farm hand and the loafer on the 
streets? And if he means that he would rely on the Regulars, 
I will ask somebody who stands sponsor for him where he 
would procure his Regulars? He evidently forgot when he 
uttered that phrase that he is living in an era of Democratic 
supremacy and wholesome prosperity and was carried back in 
his mind to the days when Republicans were in power and soup 
houses flourished, when the empty dinner pail dangled in the 
faces of ragged mothers and starving children. He evidently 
forgot that we now live at a time when we not only have a full 
dinner pail, but a full market basket, a full stomach, and a 
full purse [applause on the Democratic side], and that there is 
no source of supply to recruit the militia or the Regulars except 
from the farm, the factory, the workshop, the offices, and the 
professions, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there 
for a question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask my colleague if he ap- 
proves the course of the President in sending the fleet and land- 
ing the Marines in Vera Cruz in order to obtain a salute to the 
flag of a certain number of shots? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I would have preferred that 
my colleague had raised that question when I was discussing 
that phase of the case. But I will say that the fleet was not 
sent there to demand a salute, and it was not retained there 
for that purpose. It was sent there and remained there to 
enforce the just rights of our country, and it remained there 
until the intervention of the South American Republics, who 
proposed to arbitrate the matter and peacefully adjust the 
questions in dispute. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman understand that the 
South American diplomats did arbitrate the matter and settle 
the dispute? : 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes, They were in session at 
Niagara Falls for weeks, and did settle the matter to the satis- 
faction of both countries. 

Mr. DENISON. Will my colleague tell me where we can find 
the results of that arbitration? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I assume it is a matter of record 
in the State Department. 

Mr. DENISON. Will my colleague define what it was? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I do not recall now just the 
form of the questions presented to the arbitrators for settle- 
ment. It involved the question of the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can troops from Vera Cruz, and the assurance upon the part of 
the Mexican Republic that it was not only able to, but would, 
maintain peace and protect the rights of foreigners. 


Again, Mr. Hughes criticizes the President for “ being stronger 
in words than in deeds.” Words are the precursor, the har- 
binger of peace; deeds of war. There is no last word between 
friends, but when deeds take the place of words war is the in- 
evitable consequence. He says the present administration “ has 
been too much disposed to be content with leisurely discussion,” 
There is no disguising the thought in Mr, Hughes's mind, He 
hedges, he sidesteps, he trims, he equivocates; he breathes the 
spirit of war and professes to love peace; he dangles armed in- 
tervention before the Mexican exploiter, and holds out the 
olive branch of peace to tempt the vision of the peace-loving 
mothers of the land, and imagines that he is fooling the people. 
Such dope deceives no one, I have too much confidence in the 
wisdom, the good sense, and the integrity of the American voter 
to believe that he can be caught by chaff, by claptrap, such as 
indulged in by this erstwhile justice—* just-ice.” 

The most amusing part of Mr. Hughes’s remarkable produc- 
tion is the veiled, disguised, and timid allusion to the foreign 
influences which have operated to violate international law and 
to place our country in an unneutral position with relation to 
the European war. He timidly, delicately, and reluctantly re- 
fers to the plots and conspiracies in the interest of a foreign 
nation. He had to say something on this question in order to 
satisfy the inveterate Teddy, who had labeled him “ my candi- 
date,” and who sat in a near-by box and acknowledged a loving 
salute. Mr. Hughes approaches this momentous question with 
a delicacy unbecoming the candidate of a great political party 
for President. I wonder how his “ pussy footing” appeals to the 
imagination of the robust Teddy, whose vigorous thrusts always 
hit the bull’s-eye. Mr. Hughes’s handling of this question is a 
sly, a cunning bid for the German-American vote, but I appre- 
hend is too raw to deceive or mislead one of them. 

He had to take a fall out with the administration, however, 
on this question, and uses this significant phrase: 

As soon as the administration had notice of plots and conspiracies 
it was its duty to stop them. It was not lacking in resources. Its re- 

onsibility for their continuance can not be escaped by the condemna- 
tion of others, 

By “others” I presume he means those who were engaged in 
these nefarious practices, whom Mr. Wilson so emphatically con- 
demned in a recent message to Congress. I call attention to the 
fact that these plots and conspiracies were stopped. It took 
some time to ferret out and locate the influences behind them 
and to rid our country of those foreign representatives who 
were promoting them, but they were stopped. There is no well- 
grounded suspicion, I hope, that the recent deplorable explosion 
on the Jersey shore opposite the city of New York was the result 
of a plot or conspiracy in the interest of any forcign nation. 

If Mr. Hughes means by this part of his speech to present an 
issue to the American people in this campaign between America 
and Americanism on the one side and foreign influences and 
conspiracies, depredations, and crime against our country and 
our flag, we welcome the issue, and are ready to submit our case 
to the great American jury. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But why does he not say what he means? Why does he carp 
and criticize and find fault without indicating what course he 
would pursue under like circumstances, whether he would tol- 
erate foreign representatives who under the protection of ‘the 
American flag were plotting and scheming and contriving to 
violate international law and drag our country into war, or 
whether he would have done as Mr. Wilson has done, give them 


their passports, and give notice to the world that no divided | 


allegiance can be tolerated beneath the American flag, but that 
all who profess citizenship, enjoy the benefits of American in- 
stitutions, and profit by the protection of the American flag must 
respect and obey the laws of this country, honor its flag, and 


promote its material and spiritual welfare, or get out? [Ap- f 


plause on the Democratie side.] 

Incidentally, and in connection with the foreign policy of 
this Government, to which subject Mr. Hughes devoted such a 
large part of his remarkable speech, he discusses the question of 
preparedness, and arrogates unto the Republican Party and to 
the invincible Teddy, all credit for the discovery of this im- 
portant question, and issues to the Republican Party letters 
patent. He says: “It is apparent that we are shockingly un- 
prepared.” We are, but who is responsible for it? [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

The greatest, the busiest, and most successful administration 
since the lamented Lincoln conducted to a successful issue the 
great Civil War has had but three years within which to construct 
new legislation and carry out the reforms demanded by the 
people, and to undo the wrongs, retrace the steps, and remove the 
rocks which wrecked the Republican Party. ‘There is, and can 
be, no cause for complaint that this administration has not 
within the brief period of three years created a great military 
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and nayal establishment, adequate to contend with the great 
nations of Europe, which have for a quarter of a century devoted 
their whole resources to the building up of a military establish- 
ment in preparation for the very war in which they are now en- 
gaged. If we are shockingly unprepared, who is to blame? For 
16 years the Republican Party was in the absolute and undis- 
puted control of every branch of the Federal Government. When 
the present administration came in we had less than 90,000 men 
in the Regular Army, and our Navy had been relegated from 
second to fourth place among the navies of the world. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for an 
extension of 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for 15 minutes more. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, without objecting, I merely wish 
to say we have two or more hours of speeches and we want to 
pass some bills. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. This is the first opportunity I 
have taken to address the House for some time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. It is not possible to recon- 
cile the extravagant declarations of Mr. Hughes for a great 
military establishment with the characteristic and evidently 
insincere declaration that “we should not have found it diffi- 
cult (during the submarine controversy and other foreign com- 
plications) to maintain peace, but we should have maintained 
peace with honor. During this critical period the only danger 
of war has lain in the weak course of the administration.” 
This is the first assertion from high authority to which my 
attention has been directed that the President’s policy created 
the only danger of war which has confronted us the last two 
years. Mr. Bryan resigned from the Cabinet because he re- 
garded Mr. Wilson’s attitude as too severe and calculated to 
involve us in war with Germany. To say that it was not 
difficult to maintain peace is to belie the fact and insult the 
intelligence of the American people, who trembled for months 
on the brink of war, and to say that the course of the adminis- 
tration was weak is to speak without regard to the truth and 
to invite a challenge of his honesty, for the world knows that 
nothing but the resolute and determined policy of Mr. Wilson 
brought to terms in the submarine controversy, without blood- 
shed, the greatest and most powerful people, and the most 
arrogant and defiant ruler the world has known. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

And with the manifest purpose of further discrediting Mr. 
Wilson and depriving him of the credit to which he is justly 
entitled, and the belittling the success of this administration in 
maintaining peace, Mr. Hughes again remarks, in speaking of 
the Mexican situation and the sending of the National Guard 
to protect our border, that “ the exigency, comparatively speak- 
ing, was not a very grave one.” At the same time, and in 
almost the same breath, Mr. Hughes deprecates our unprepar- 
edness and the fact that a show of strength and resolute pur- 
pose would have avoided the Mexican situation. 

There is a lack of consistency, a want of sincerity, a manifest 
purpose to deceive, a spirit of demagogy, an assumption of 
superiority, an extravagant, inconsistent, and irresponsible as- 
sertion and import running through every phrase and line of Mr. 
UHughes's speech, an analysis of which is all that is necessary 
to convince the thinking that after all he is but a politician, 
seeking political preferment at any cost. 

There is no room for an issue on the question of preparedness 
unless it be that Mr. Hughes takes issue with this adminitra- 
tion because of its big naval program. Mr. Hughes demands u 
great standing army and belittles the administration's naval 
program, when everyone with an ounce of brains knows that 
with a large navy sufficient to protect our coast and intercept 
the enemy at sea and prevent their securing a foothold on our 
soil, we have no use for a large army, except to protect the bor- 
der and suppress insurrection, labor riots, and strikes. It is 
evidently for the latter purpose that Mr. Hughes would erect 
a great military establishment and quarter a large standing 
army on the American people. He inferentially criticizes the 
administration’s preparedness program, but does not dare, and 
has not the courage to take direct issue. With characteristic 
evasion, Candidate Hughes employs this indefinite language, 
leaving it to inference and doubtful construction as to the kind 
of military service which he favors: “I believe that the first 
citizen reserve subject to call should be enlisted as a Federal 
army, and trained under Federal authority.” Just what does 
le mean? Does he favor compulsory service and universal 
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military training? Why does he not take the people into his 
confidence and frankly tell them just where he stands? If he. 
intends to be fair, if he is not playing politics, why does he 
imply everything and say nothing? If honest, why does he so 
phrase his declaration that it may be variously construed to 
suit the particular whim of each individual reader? Mr. 
Hughes is a lawyer, is said to be a good lawyer, and knows 
what implication, what inference, what doubtful construction 
means and the inestimable advantage in being able to subse- 
quently construe and explain his words so as to conform to 
any attitude he may assume or policy he may adopt. 

In this connection I desire to invite attention to the adminis- 
tration’s preparedness program, as the same is pending in con- 
ference. The appropriations for preparedness, as they now 
stand, are as follows: 


— — — 8313. 970, 447. 10 
. —— 315. 826, 843. 55 
Fortifications_____ 25. 748, 050. 00 


2. 238) 328. 57 
27. 559, 348. 05 
685, 343, 017. 27 


This enormous amount ought to satisfy the demands of the most 
exacting, and no doubt is accepted by Mr. Hughes with mental 
reservations and regret, but he is not fair enough, he has not 
the courage to approve it while indulging his criticism of the 
administration, to whom no credit attaches, in his mind, and 
for which he has not a kind word. 

Finally, after six columns of words, Mr. Hughes ventures to 
briefly discuss domestic affairs and informs the public that we 
are living in a fool’s paradise. I admit that this is paradise and 
that there are some people living in it who do not vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He says: : 

The temporar rity to whi our opponen s been 
created by khe 8 n inchoate te the ons ae eee 

I have heard before from high Republican authority, I have 
heard it said on this floor, that our prosperity is only temporary, 
and I sometimes think that the wish is father to the thought, 
and that there are Republicans so devoid of patriotism,- so 
obsessed with the desire for Republican supremacy that they 
would gladly know that at the close of the European war a col- 
lapse would follow and that destitution and want would stalk 
throughout the land. I can not believe that the picture drawn 
by Candidate Hughes of conditions that will follow a rejuvenated 
Europe can be anticipated within many years. It will take a 
generation to restore the waste of war and to reinstate Europe 
to the position she formerly occupied in the industrial world. 
Millions of her best men, the youth and flower of her people, have 
been killed in battle and died of disease and other millions 
maimed and crippled for life. It will be with them a struggle 
for existence, and I do not apprehend that the warring nations 
will be rivals in the world’s markets for years to come. 

It is a mistake to assume, as Mr. Hughes does, that munitions 
have been the great source of revenue and constitute any con- 
siderable part of our trade with foreign nations. The export of 
munitions of war constitutes but 10 per cent of our foreign trade, 
and the suspension of this trade at the close of the war will 
scarcely create a riffle in the industrial world. The number of 
men engaged in the manufacture of munitions is a very small per 
cent of all the men engaged in industrial pursuits, and can readily 
find employment at remunerative wages in other lines. Mr. 
Hughes and his associates know and feel the influence that pros- 
perity, which abounds on every hand, will have on the approach- 
ing election, and seek to offset it by.sounding a false alarm. They 
know that labor is employed at the highest wages ever known 
and entirely content with its lot. Labor wants no change. They 
know that industrial enterprise is reaping greater profits than at 
any time before in the history of the country and that capital 
and industry are content with conditions as they are and want no 
change. They know that agriculture was never more profitable 
and that domestic trade and commerce is abundantly awarded 
and want no change. The alarm sounded by the Republican 
candidate that a protective tariff is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of American manufactures has no lure for them, They real- 
ize that the Underwood tariff law now in operation has been a 
great success and has produced revenue in excess of the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends; that under its operation the 
Treasury of the United States has a surplus never exceeded but 
once in the history of the country and that our export trade has 
multiplied many fold; that profits were never greater and that 
legitimate fortunes were never amassed with as little effort. 

Will Mr. Hughes, or some one sponsor for him, explain how 
it is that the bank deposits of Oklahoma, where no munitions are 
manufactured, have increased 100 per cent since 1912? 

Will some Republican spellbinder kindly explain how 57 per cent 
increase in building improvements in the Northwest this year is 
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due to the Enropean war? There have been three billion increase 
in bank resources since 1912. Will some one explain how this 
enormous increase in bank resources is due to a protective tariff? 

The American farmer produced in three years of the present 
Democratic administration a yearly income $1,000,000,000 greater 
than under the preceding Republican administration. Will some 
one explain why this is so and on what theory he expects to turn 
the farmer vote against Mr. Wilson? 

There have been 187 wage increases in 34 States to the army 
of mechanics engaged in the building trades. Every dollar they 
earn is for America’s permanent improvement. Will some one 
please explain what the European war has to do with the build- 
ing of homes in the United States? 

In four weeks, ending July 8, the Textile World Journal re- 
ports 100 new mills, and 185 expansions in prospect. Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers are now shouting The world is our 
market.” The greatest volume of textile exports under the Re- 
publican Payne-Aldrich tariff, in 1913, was $60,000,000; under 
the free wool schedule of the present Democratie tariff exports 
of woolen goods alone rose from $4,000,000 to $54,000,000, while 
total textile exports exceeded $170,000,000. 

Will Mr. Hughes explain, if American prosperity is due to the 
war munitions output, why bank deposits in the Central West and 
Northwest have increased 50 per cent, while Delaware, where the 
Du Pont Powder Works are located, is the only State in the Union 
showing a decrease in bank deposits in the past four years? 

Mr. Hughes declares for a tariff commission, with complete 
power to gather and compile information for the use of Congress 
in all matters relating to the tariff. The Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms declare in favor of a tariff commission, and 
the House, since- the adjournment of both conventions, has 
passed a law creating a tariff commission, which will soon pass 
the Senate and become a law, and according to Republican 
theory and professions heretofore made, the tariff as a political 
issue is removed from politics and can not enter into the con- 
sideration of the voters in arriving at their choice of candidates 
and parties in the coming election. It is for this reason I 
assume that Candidate Hughes devoted so little space to this 
question which in all former campaigns has constituted the one 
great question about which the lines of battle were drawn. It 
is refreshing to know that at last the tariff is removed from 
the political arena, and that henceforth it may be treated as a 
business proposition, and that tariff schedules may in the future 
be changed without friction or business disturbance upon the 
recommendation of the tariff commission, and adjusted to sult 
varying conditions from time to time without resorting to a gen- 
eral revision, which always disturbs business and unsettles trade. 

The remainder of Mr. Hughes's speech consists in an afirma- 
tion, or ratification, rather, of Democratic legislation. He ad- 
vocates the building of a merchant marine, which has been de- 
stroyed under Repudlican rule, and which is about to be re- 
stored by the ship-purchase bill, which recently passed the 
House, and promises certain to pass the Senate and become a 
law. 

He makes the assertion that “ We have determined to cut out 
root and branch monopolistic practices.” Many will look upon 
a declaration of that character from a Republican source with 
much suspicion and misgiving, but in view of the fact that by 
the provisions of the Clayton antitrust law, we have already 
restrained monopoly and curbed the trusts, the most we can 
credit to Mr. Hughes is an unintentional ratification of Demo- 
cratic legislation to this end. He declares himself for it because it 
is an assured fact and meets a popular expectation and demand. 

He declares for the regulation of our transportation system, 
and the development and expansion of transportation facilities, 
which has already been adequately provided for by a Democratic 
Congress. He is rather late in his pronouncement but, no doubt, 
concluded rt to be the popular thing to do. 

He declares in favor of “ The conservation of the just inter- 
ests of labor,” which has been so adequately safe-guarded by 
Democratic legislation. He favors an adequate Federal work- 
man’s compensation law, and in fact, unwittingly indorses the 
workman’s compensation law which recently passed the House, 
and is now pending in the Senate. 

The professions and pretenses in favor of labor are in direct 
contrast with the record of Candidate Hughes, who, when Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, vetoed the two-cent fare bill and 
the workman's eight-hour law. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from IIII- 
nois yield to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Les. 

Mr. COX. Is not his present record in contradiction to what 
his record was when he wrote the decision in the Danbury 
Hatters’ case? 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes; it is. I regret I have 
not the time to discuss the legal phases of that case. The Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case involved the question of a boycott, in which 
Justice Hughes concurred in the opinion imposing or sustaining 
an enormous fine against a number of workingmen for refusing 
to patronize and interfering with the trade of a nonunion shop, 
which operated to deprive them of the very roofs above their 
heads. There were 186 defendants, all union men, and a fine 
imposed against them of $300,000. The Federation of Labor 
issued an appeal to labor and has succeeded in raising by con- 
tribution about one-half the amount of the fine in an effort to 
enable them to save their homes. 

Mr. Hughes also declares for an “effective system of rural 
credits and the wise conservation of our natural resources,” 
both of which have been provided for by recent legislation. It 
is indeed strange that Mr. Hughes, until he became a candidate 
for President and found that his opponent had preempted the 
field and attached to himself great credit for all this beneficent 
legislation so long sought by the country and for 16 years de- 
ferred by the Republican Party, had not discovered any merit in 
the just demands of labor, of agriculture, and of business for 
this necessary and wholesome legislation, and that for the first 
time a Republican candidate is found approving constructive 
legislation of this character. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Yes. 

2 ramen tit Do you think he has any show of being 
elect 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. You mean President Wilson? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; I mean Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I do not think he has the least 
show in the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I know 
my colleague would not expect any other answer, knowing that 
he is informed as to the conditions. 

baer GALLAGHER. Has he any show of carrying your dis- 
trict 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I have no district. I repre- 
sent my State at large, but he will be beaten in the district in 
which I live by 10,000, and I am free to say that Illinois will 
line up again in the Democratic column and cast its electoral 
vote for Mr. Wilson. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. Would my colleague advise me to warn Mr. 
Hughes to withdraw? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. Well, I would prefer that the 
gentleman not do that. I fear you might nominate somebody 
who could give us a race. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have carefully analyzed Mr. Hughes’s long- 
heralded effort with the hope of finding some great, tangible, 
lucid, concrete issue that would challenge the attention of the 
country, but have looked in vain. In nine days what Mr. 
Hughes has said in his desperate attempt to create a fictitious 
issue will be forgotten and the minds of the people will revert 
to the accomplishments of this administration and rejoice in 
the assurance that preparedness is an accomplished fact, that 
unexcelled prosperity abounds throughout the land, and that 
peace, under the wise diplomacy of President Wilson, is the 
inheritance of America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
This being Calendar Wednesday, is it in order to call the com- 
mittees? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The understanding of the 
Chair is that there was an agreement as to the speeches that 
were to be delivered this afternoon, and that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] was to be recognized. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] secured his consent subject to our bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure but what the 
time to raise the question whether the committees should be 
called on Calendar Wednesday has already passed. It is true 
that when I asked unanimous consent to speak this afternoon I 
agreed that if the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce were ready to present their bill I would yield for that 
purpose, and if the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce wants to bring up a public measure I 
would let him precede the special order. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that was confined to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; it was confined to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. They could 
not be reached until another committee was called. 

Mr. BORLAND. That was the substance of it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I am very much obliged to the gentleman 
for his affability, though it is not entirely applicable to this 
case; but it shows that if the occasion arose he would be clever. 
It is never toe late to make the point that this is Calendar 
Wednesday. It is very customary here to let so! other things 
be taken up by unanimous consent before we go to the call of 
committees on Calendar Wednesday. $ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] whether it would be agreeable to 
him to let his speech go over until Friday, if we do not have 
time for it after disposing of two or three bills this afternoon? 
I do not want to interfere with the gentleman's speech. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, that would be perfectly agree- 
able to me, but it would not be ugreeable to me to have other 
speeches precede mine. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the gentleman’s speech will be the 
unfinished business on Friday morning. 

Mr. BORLAND. When I found to-day that another speech, 
by unanimous consent, was to precede mine, it seemed to me 
that that was not quite the spirit of the understanding. 

Mr. MANN. That was a little different matter, on account of 
the emergency caused by the explosions over at New York. 

Mr. BORLAND. I think the gentleman from New Jersey is 
entitled to be heard in his turn, like everybody else, and not in 
any other way. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I hope the gentleman will have consent to 
speak, but Calendar Wednesday comes seldom these days, and 
there are one or two things that ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is perfectly manifest that if there is 
any public business before the House the House ought to con- 
sider it. 

The SPEAKER. This is the way of it: Of course, this is 
Calendar Wednesday, and ordinarily the committees would be 
called, but the House made a unanimous-consent order that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] should have one 
hour—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I beg the Chair's pardon. The 
Record shows that he agreed to follow the bills that I might 
want to call up. He admits that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee come first on the call? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very nearly. I understand there is one other 
matter that comes first. 

Mr. MANN. There is one other bill that comes ahead of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes the gentleman from 
Missouri would read what the Recorp shows. 

Mr. BORLAND, I will refer the Speaker to what was said. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Missouri admits that 
we had that understanding, without looking up the Recorp. It 
is very painful to me to try to insist on calling up our bill in- 
stead of letting the gentleman speak now. 

Mr. BORLAND. It is very painful to me to insist on speak- 
ing. We might as well straighten it out. Mr. Speaker, the 
Recorp is as follows: 

Mr. Bortanp. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on next 
Wednesday, after the special orders that have already been made, I may 
address the House for one hour. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri asks unan- 


imous consent that on Wednesday next, after the special order is dis- 
posed of, he be allowed to address the House for one hour. Is there 


objection ¢ 
r. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I have no 

objection to the gentleman addressing the House. A number of gentle- 
men on this side want opportunity to address the House at an early 
date, but it is quite possible that on Wednesday the House may want to 
consider some bills on the Wednesday Calendar from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BorLAND. I understand that. K 

Mr. Maxx. If it is done, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAMSON] 
desires to proceed. 

Mr. Boni AN. I do not want to interfere with anything that comes 
up before the House that the House desires to consider in the ordinary 
course of its business. 


So I had no objection to the bill from the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, because I felt that the agreement was 
clearly to that effect, but my place on the calendar, I think, is 
subject only to that agreement, 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will not look at it quite in 
that way, because the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures precedes the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. There is a bill that I think will take only a mo- 
ment 

Mr. BORLAND. It might be like the lime bill. 

Mr. MANN. It might, that is true. 


too. 8 

The SPEAKER. In order to give the gentleman from Georgia 
the right to get in ahead of everybody else on this call of com- 
mittees he would have to get unanimous consent. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Illinois thinks that the 
only remaining bill ahead of our committee will require only a 
moment or two to dispose of. I am perfectly willing to have 
the calendar called. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, from the excerpt that the 
gentleman from Missouri read, he will have to wait until the 
gentleman from Georgia has disposed of his bill. The Clerk will 
call the first committee. 

Mr. MANN. I think it is perfectly safe to let the gentleman 
from Missouri go ahead and take up the bills after he gets 
through. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Missouri is perfectly 
willing to wait. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask that that be passed without prejudice. 


+ Mr. MANN. Oh, they do not want to be passed without preju- 
ce. 


The Clèrk called the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, 


BASKETS FOR FRUITS, ETC. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 17058. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman authorized by his cóm- 
mittee to call it up? 

Mr. REAVIS. Iam. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 17058) to fix standards for Climax baskets for grapes 
and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for baskets and 
other containers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, 

Be it enacted, ctc., That standards for Climax baskets for and 
other fruits and vegetables shall be the 2-quart basket, 9 — basket, 
and 12-quart baske De 

(a) The standard 2-quart Climax basket shall be of the following 
dimensions: Length of bottom piece, 9 inches; width of bottom piece, 
3} Inches; thickness of bottom piece, hree-elghths of an inch; height 
of basket, 3% inches, outside measurement; top of basket, length 11 
inches and width 5 inches, outside measurement. Basket to ve a 
cover 5 by 11 inches, when a cover is used. 7 

(b) The standard 4-quart Climax basket shall be of the following 
dimensions: Length of bottom piece, 12 inches; width of bottom piece, 
43 inches; thickness of bottom piece, three-eighths of an inch; height ot 
basket, 4}4 inches, outside measurement; top of basket, length 14 inches, 
width 61 inches, outside measurement. Basket to have cover 6} inches 
by 14 inches, when 8 is used. 


(c) The stan uart Climax basket shall be of the following 
dimensions: Len of bottom piece, 16 inches; width of bottom piece, 
6} inches; thickness of bottom piece, seven-sixteenths of an inch; 


height of basket, Ty; inches, outside measurement; top of basket, length 
19 inches, width 9 inches, outside measurement. Basket to have cover 
9 inches by 19 inches, when cover is used. 

Sec. 2. t the standard basket or other container for small fruits, 
berries, and vegetables shall be of the following capacities, namely, dry 
one-half pint, dry piat oa uart, or multiples of the dry quart. 

a) The dry half pint contain 16.8 cubic inches, 
b) The dry pint shall contain 33.6 cubic inches. 
mart shall contain 67.2 cubic inches. 
t shall be unlawful to manufacture for shipment, or to 
of the United 


c) The dry 
Sec. 3. That 
sell for shipment, or to ship from any State or Territor 
States or the District of Columbia to any other State or Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, any Climax basket or other 
containers for small fruits, berries, or vegetables, whether filled or un- 
filled, which do not conform to the provisions of this act; and any 
person guilty of a willful violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $25: Provided, That nothin, 
herein contained shall apply to the manufacture, sale, or shipment o 
Climax baskets, baskets, or other containers for small fruits, berries, 
and vegetables when intended for export to foreign countries when such 
ax baskets, baskets, or other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables accord with the specifications of the foreign purchasers or 
comply with the law of the country to which shipment is made or to 


made. 
Sec. 4. That the examination and test of Climax baskets, baskets, or 
other containers for 1 frui tries, and vegetables, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether such baskets or other containers comply 
with the provisions of this act, made by the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish and pro- 
mulgate rules and r ations allowing such reasonable tolerances and 
variations as may be found necessary. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney, to whom 
satisfactory evidence of any violation of the act is presented, to cause 
appropriate 5 to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper 
court of the United States for the enforcement of the penalties as in 
such case herein provided. 

Sec. 6. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provisions of 
this act when he can establish a guaranty signed by the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jopber, or other party residing within the United States from 
whom such Climax baskets, baskets, or other containers, as defined in 
this act, were purchased, to the effect that said Climax baskets, baskets, 
or other containers are correct within the meaning of this act. Said 
guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain the mame and address of 
the party or parties making the sale of Climax baskets, baskets, or other 
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containers to such dealer, and in such case sal 
be amenable to the prosecutions, fines, and . — 
attach in due course to the dealer un 


r parties shall 
l erpen nalties which would 
er the provisions of this act. 
Sec. 7. That this ace shall be in force and effect from and after the 
Ist day of November, 1917. 
Mr. REAVIS. i Speaker, in the absence of the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. ASHBROOK, of Ohio, he directed me to call 


the bill up. It will take but a word to explain the purpose of it. 
There are two characters of containers provided for in the bill; 
one is known as the Climax basket, which is a general trade 
name for a special character of basket. The other is for con- 
tainers used for the purpose of shipping berries and other small 
fruits. Certain dealers in grapes have been cutting down the 
size of the Climax basket, giving to the purchaser less than he 
presumed he was purchasing. The purpose of the bill is to fix 
a standard size for that basket so as to prevent further decep- 
tion. 

The berry trade is presumably being done by the dry quart 
and fractions of the dry quart. A wine or fluid quart contains 
about one-third less than the dry quart, and many berry dealers 
are now disposing of berries in the wine quart, representing it 
to be the dry quart. The bill fixes the dry quart and multiples 
or fractions of the dry quart as the standard container for ber- 
ries. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. With pleasure. 

Mr. DILLON. What is the necessity of using the word 
„Climax? Does it represent a trade-mark, and why should it 
not be eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. REAVIS. If you eliminate the word “Climax” you de- 
stroy the bill. The Climax basket is a world-known trade name 
given to a certain character of basket known everywhere as the 
Climax basket. Certain dealers are selling grapes in so-called 
Climax baskets which are of less size than the basket known 
to the trade as Climax baskets. We are fixing the standard size 
for the Climax basket. If you eliminate the word “Climax” 
you destroy the bill. 

Mr. DILLON. The gentleman will observe that the dimen- 
sions of the basket are given—that is, the inches, length and 
width. Would not that fix the contents without the use of the 
word “ Climax,” which is simply a trade-mark? : 

Mr. REAVIS. The gentleman is mistaken in thinking that 
the word “ Climax” is a trade-mark. It is made by all basket 
manufacturers throughout the country. It is merely a name Ash 
which the trade recognizes a certain basket. We are fixing the 
capacity of that basket. 

Mr. DILLON. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. DILLON. The penalty feature contained in section 3 is 
intended to cover the standard basket and other containers for 
small fruits and berries and vegetables mentioned in section 2, 
is it? 

Mr. REAVIS. It is intended to cover every interstate in- 
fraction of the containers standardized in this bill. 

Mr. DILLON. I want to call the gentleman's attention to 
what Dr. Fisher says on that question. I read from the hear- 
ings, page 12, in which Dr. Fisher says: 


There are some features of this bill ge? I think the committee should 
consider, 8 In some respects it is too broad and in some too 
r cramp 


l the bill attempts to re te only one f of 
basket, the so-call ed Climax bask — The 1 clause — — ep 
to any other aal. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It would have no effect on this legislation to strike out 
the word “Climax”? 

Dr. Fiscumr. I think that word might be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other baskets of this style except those 
called Climax? 
aon r a Ok r aa Sees SOC So far as I know, 

no 
„. The CHAIN, What effect would it have if it was called the Climax 

Dr. Ft SCHER. CCC I think 
the word “ Climax” might be left out. 

Mr. REAVIS. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that he is reading from the hearings on another bill and not on 
the bill under consideration. 

Mr. DILLON. I have some doubt in my own mind whether 
the penalty is broad enough to cover anything except the CH- 
max basket feature in accordance with the terms specified in 
section 3. 

Mr. REAVIS. The language of section 3 is: 

It shall be unlawful to manufacture for shipment or to sell for ship- 
ment any Climax baskets or otber containers for small fruits, 
or vegetables, whether filled or unfilled. Š 

It refers to every container mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. REAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the Revised Statutes 
now provide the size of a dry quart? -~ 


Mr. REAVIS. It provides for the size of the dry quart, but 
It is not standardized with reference to berries. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is it the same—— 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not sure that I am correct in that 
answer. I do not know whether the Revised Statutes provide 
for a dry quart. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think the Revised Statutes 
provides for the dry quart. It gives the size of the wine gallon 
and gives the size of the bushel, which is the Winchester bushel 
and contains 32 quarts. I want to know whether the size you 
have in this bill, the number of cubic inches here, is the same, 
or not, as provided for in the Winchester bushel? These things 
are sold by the bushel, and the gentleman would not want a 
quart for one kind of berry and another for potatoes. 

Mr. MANN. That is what we are trying to remedy. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the basket is said to contain 
& quart, it ought to contain a quart. 

Mr. MANN. That is what we are trying to do. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wanted to know if this is the 
same quart. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is the size given to us by the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But you do not know whether 
the 67.2 cubic inches of the dry quart are one thirty-second of 
the standard bushel? 

Mr. REAVIS. I have not carried it out to see; but I do know 
that the dimensions of the dry quart as given in this bill are 
the dimensions given to us by the Bureau of Standards of the 
dry quart. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is satisfactory. May I 
ask another question? Will the Climax basket the gentleman 
describes, of which the outside measurement is given, hold four 
wo al dry quarts? Does it hold four of these dry quarts or 
n 

Mr. REAVIS. The Bureau of Standards so states. We 
have taken all of the dimensions of the Climax basket and of 
the dry quart, and multiples and fractions thereof, from figures 
given us by the Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Who fixed the size of the 
basket? 

Mr. REAVIS. The Bureau of Standards. 

7 PARKER of New Jersey. So as to hold those quanti- 
es 

Mr. REAVIS. 
the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It is very odd that they should 
say a dry quart shall contain so many inches, if it is already 
provided by statute that that is so. 

Mr. REAVIS. This bill provides for the shipment of berries, 
and that the standard receptacle for the shipment of berries 
shall be dry quart or dry measurement as distinguished from the 
fluid or wine measurement. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. That is correct. 

Mr. REAVIS. There are berries on sale in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere represented to be pints and quarts that 
are one-third less than the dry measure, and yet they are repre- 
sented as being quarts. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not a fact that the reason you 
specify the size of the quart and the pint is because these smaller 
sizes are not made in standard Climax baskets? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And therefore you specify the 
exact number of cubic inches? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes; that is the reason, because the Climax 
baskets are not the receptacles in which the smaller fruits and 
berries are sold. 

Mr. TOWNER. In orders made is it not true that so many 
Climax baskets are called for? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is, it has become a trade name; but it 
is not a trade-mark? 

Mr. REAVIS. It is a trade name and not a trade-mark. The 
trade in ordering grapes makes an order for so many Climax 
baskets. It is just the same as ordering so many bushels of 
potatoes. 

Mr. TOWNER. 
the same way? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. And yet it is true that there is no standard 
that describes what a Climax basket is? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is correct. 


So as to hold the several quantities denoted in 


Is it not true that contracts are made in 
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Mr. TOWNER. And this is for the purpose of establishing 
a standard, so that a contract or an order may be correctly 


interpreted? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Section 4 reads: 

Suc. 4, That the examination and test of Climax baskets, baskets, or 


other containers for small fruits, berries, and vegetables, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether such baskets or other containers ly 


with the provisions of this act, shall be made by the popar of — 
riculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture shall establ and promul- 
gate rules and regulations allowing such reasonable ces and 


variations as may ‘be found necessary. 


- Does that mean that if a man in Omaha, Nebr., shall buy as 
he may think so many quarts of berries and find that these 
measures are defective, or think they were, it would require a 
test by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. REAVIS. The purpose of that section, as I understand 
it, is te put the question of tolerances and enforcement of this 
bill under what is known as the Bureau of Markets in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And suppose a man in Omaha 
has some of these baskets and thinks they are not as large as 
they ought to be by law, where shall he go to have the test 
made? This bill provides that he must go to the Department 
of Agriculture, and only that Department can make the test. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, this 
provision of the law is in compliance with the pure-food law 
where we have in the Department of Agriculture a bureau that 
is engaged in making tests all of the time, under the amendment 
to the pure-food law, requiring the quantity of the contents to 
be set forth on a large number of containers. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would the man in Omaha have 
to send these baskets here to the city of Washington? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the Department of Agriculture has a 
man in Omaha, I think. They have them in all of the large 
cities. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose this should happen in 
my own city of Racine? 

Mr. MANN. He would probably have to send it, in that case, 
to Chicago. There is a bureau in Chicago. That is the reason 
it is put in here, because the Department of Agriculture has 
these men scattered throughout the country in constant touch 
with all of the makers of containers. It is for their conven- 
ience. 

Mr. REAVIS. And they also have inspectors throughout the 
country. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should think that in the en- 
forcement of a statute that is as important as this may prove 
to be, the procuring of testimony ought to be made easy as pos- 
sible rather than difficult. A man might think that he is being 
robbed by measures that were not up to the standard, and this 
would require him to send them a considerable distance to have 
them tested, and that might be a hardship. 

Mr. MANN. After all, how are you going to do? The De- 
partment of Agriculture now has men not only who make the 
tests in the large cities, but who are in touch with the State 
and local food inspectors and inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures all over the country, in every State and in every city, in 
constant touch with them. I do not think there is any diffi- 
culty through the Department of Agriculture in reaching all 
of these things without trouble or expense to the individuals, 
either the makers of the containers or the purchasers of things 
where the containers are used. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. If the gentleman will permit, I 


will say that we in Nebraska are interested in this because we 


are producers of fruits and some department had to be em- 
powered to administer this law, and after careful consideration 
upon the part of the committee of the different departments 
of the Government it was deemed safest and most practical 1» 
put it in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, or rather 
the Department of Agriculture, as the gentleman from Illinois 
has indicated. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would this authorize the De- 
partment of Agriculture to deputize some State official to take 
that testimony? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Possibly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or to make that inquiry? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Any official of the Department of 
Agriculture could take testimony and also investigate the mat- 
55 There are agents all over the country, as the gentleman 

nows. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 


And the tary 
rules and regulations. 


In lines 4 and 5, page 4— 
of Agriculture shall establish and promulgate 


I see that is in reference to tolerances and variations. By 
the way, I would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
what tolerance and variation are contemplated? 

Mr. REAVIS. That is merely for the purpose of putting 
this law in harmony with the pure-food law. It is impossible 
to say what the tolerances are or will be. That wenld be for 
the Department of Agriculture to determine, and these baskets 
undoubtedly will not be precisely the same size. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If you required a man selling 
sugar by avoirdupois to sell so many ounces to the pound, sub- 
ject to reasonable tolerance and variation to be promulgated by 
some official, would not the gentleman think that an extraor- 
dinary thing? 

Mr, REAVIS. Yes; because you are measuring by an exact 
standard, where no tolerance is required. Here you call for a 
basket containing so many cubic inches. We take it for granted 
that in case the basket is so nearly the standard required by 
this act as to show the intention on the part.of the manufacturers 
to comply in good faith with its provisions that a tolerance to 
that extent would be justified. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why do not you put the tolerance 
in the law and not leave it to the favoritism of some executive 
officer? Why not say there shall not be a variation of more than 
so many tenths of an inch? I see here it says so many cubic 
inches, Why not say the toleration shall not be greater than 
so much, and not leave it to the discretion of some officer? 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to answer that? 

Mr. REAVIS. Surely. 

Mr. MANN. The pure-food law had in it a provision as to 
contents, That was stricken out in the House and a change was 
made, We worked over the question of putting in a provision 
with reference to the quantity of contents in a package in the 
committee for a good many years following the passage of the 
pure-food law and preceding it, and finally enacted an amend- 
ment to it providing for the naming of the quantity of contents 
in packages and giving the Department of Agriculture the right 
te make rules and regulations allowing certain tolerances. In 
other words, it was not possible to say in the law what the tol- 
erance should be. Here is one kind of bottle that is made. Now, 
two bottles, like two men, are never identical. No two indi- 
viduals in the world are identical. No two bottles are identical. 
But a tolerance that should be allowed in one kind of bottle 
would not be the tolerance which should be allowed in another 
kind of bottle. It depends upon how near they can make them 
alike. The tolerance is fixed by the department after investiga- 
tion, I suppese—I think there has been no complaint about that, 
as far as I know—and are supposed to represent the leeway 
required in making the article, and they are experts at that busi- 
ness over there. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If they are experts and know 
how much tolerance or allowance ought to be made in the matter 
of a dry half pint where the law requires that it contain 16.8 
cubic inches; in other words, when the law so particularizes 
that it gets down to the tenths of an inch in its requirements, 
if these experts, to which the gentleman from Illinois refers 
here in Washington, know what the tolerance ought to be, 
why can not they tell the committee, and why can not the com- 
mittee put it in the law and let there be no question about it? 

Mr. MANN. Probably they could as to one kind of container, 
but there are many kinds of containers, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is a basket 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; there are other containers; they are 
o merely baskets. There are strawberry boxes of different 
sizes. 


Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Any ordinary wooden box is not 
a very complicated matter; and if these experts know what 
tolerance ought to be made to these people who are selling berries 
and can tell the committee, we can just as well put it in the law 
as to leave it to the discretion of some official. 

Mr. MANN. Ido not wonder the gentleman thinks as he does, 
because I thought the same way myself for many years, and 
reached the conclusion after a very long investigation of this 
subject that we had to leave it to somebody who could test and 
perhaps change the rules and regulations. 

Mr. REAVIS. The purpose of putting this provision in this 
bill was to make it in harmony with previous legislation, such 
as the pure-food act, with the idea that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was more competent to regulate the question of tolerance 
than the committee was. 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no further interrogatories, I ask 
for a vote on this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Reavis, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce anything? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It has not been called yet. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committee. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


LIABILITY FOR BAGGAGE. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there is a little bill that I 
have been requested to call up first, on the assurance that it will 
not take much time. It is Senate bill 3069. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number on the calendar? 

Mr. ADAMSON. The number on the calendar is 163, House 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3069) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regualte com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, 
and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, ” 
approved March 4, 1915. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That so much of an act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to Pe bag commerce, ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory. thereof, and to 
enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved 
March 4, 1915, as reads as follows, to wit: 

“ Provided, however, That it the 1 are hidden from view by 
wrapping, boxing, or other means, and the carrier is not notified as to 
the character of tne goode, the carrier may require the 3 to 
specifically state in writing the value of the goods, and the carrier shall 
not be liable beyond the amount so specifically stated, in which case 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may establish and maintain rates 
for transportation 1 minker upon the value of the property 9 
as specifically stated in writing by the shipper. Such rates shall be 

ublished as are other rate schedules,” 

„ and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, to wit: 

“ Provided, however, That the provisions hereof any gp tan lability 
for full actual loss, damage, or injuiry, notwithstanding any limitation 
of liability or recovery or representation or agreement or release as to 
value, and declaring any such limitation to be unlawful and void, shall 
not apply, first, to baggage carried on passenger trains or boats, or 
trains or boats carrying Re second, to property, except ordi- 
nary live stock, received for transportation concerning which the car- 
rier shall bave been or shall hereafter be expressly authorized or 
required by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
and maintain rates dependent upon the value declared in writing by the 
shipper or agreed upon in writing as the released value of the property, 
in which case such declaration or agreement shall have no other effect 
than to limit liability and recovery to an amount not exceeding the 
value so declared or released, and shall not be held to be a violation of 
section 10 of the interstate-commerce act; and any tariff schedule which 
may be filed with the commission pursuant to such order shall contain 
specific reference thereto and may establish rates varying with the 
value so declared or agreed upon; and the commission is hereby em- 
powered to make such order in cases where rates dependent upon and 
varying with declared or agreed values would, in its opinion, be just 
and reasonable under the circumstances and conditions surrounding the 
transportation. The term ‘ordinary live stock’ shall include all cattle, 
swine, sheep, goats, horses, and mules, except such as are chiefly valu- 
able for breeding, racing, show purposes, or other special uses.” 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] has, I believe, an amendment which he wishes to 
offer. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, page 3, line 4, by 
inserting, after the word “ not,” the words “so far as relates to 
values,” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. MANN. After the word “ not,” in line 4, insert the words 
“ sọ far as relates to values.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 3, line 4, by inserting, after the word “ not,“ the words 
“so far as relates to values.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking out, 
in line 5, page 3, the words “ the interstate-commerce act,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “this act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. I believe that is wise. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 5, strike out the words “the interstate-commerce 
act” and insert the words “ this act to regulate commerce, as amended.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Has the gentleman a copy of the bill as it 
passed the Senate? 

Mr. ESCH. I have a copy. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no doubt the title is incorrectly 
quoted. 

Mr. MANN. I have a copy of the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Senate bill 3069? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON, The Senate bill fails to describe the act 
correctly. There is no such thing as the“ interstate- commerce 


act.” They ought to have said, The act to regulate commerce, 
as amended.” We are prone to suppose that anything that 
comes from the Senate is dignified and sanctified, as it were. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Illinois permit a question there? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. Do I understand the gentleman's amendment 
is to strike out the words“ interstate- commerce act”? 
ane MANN. Yes. That is not the legal description of any- 

ng. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. MANN. My amendment is to insert the words “the act 
to regulate commerce, as amended.” The act to regulate com- 
merce is known by that name. That is the title of it. = 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. The use of the word “ this” is 
what puzzled me. 

Mr. MANN. The reason is that this is a part of section 20 
of the act to regulate commerce, and while there is nothing in 
the title to indicate it, this is an act to amend an act of 1915, 
which was to amend section 7 of the act of 1910; but section T 
of the act of 1910, of which this is all amendatory, reads,“ Sec- 
tion 20 of the act to regulate commerce is hereby amended to 
read as follows,” so that all this language is inserted as a part 
of section 20 of the act to regulate commerce, and will be 
printed in that shape. As the gentleman knows, we print 
from the document room the act to regulate commerce, and they 
bring it down to date from time to time, showing the amend- 
ments. It seemed a little odd to me to say “in section 20 of 
the act“ when you refer to section 10 of the act to regulate 
commerce, when it is all a part of the same act as now amended. 
This is just a paragraph in section 20. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Georgia permit a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman briefly 
state what is the exact object of this amendment? Just what 
is it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] to answer that question. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I think it is generally under- 

„Stood that the original Cummins amendment to the Carmack 
Act was intended to prevent the railroads limiting their liabil- 
ity by contract. There were, however, some exceptions in the 
amendment to the application of the prohibition. Among those 
exceptions was one providing that the terms of the act should 
not apply to goods hidden from view by wrapping, boxing, or 
other means. Unfortunately, the language as used made a great 
deal of difficulty. The Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
sired that a change should be made for two particular reasons: 
First, so that the act should not apply to baggage, to which it 
was not intended in the original act it should apply. No one 
desired to include passengers’ baggage in the terms of the act, 
and no one thought baggage was included. But it was so in- 
terpreted by the railroad companies and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. By the terms of the present bill baggage 
is expressly excluded from the operation of the law. 

It was also agreed that the terms of the act ought not to 
apply to those particular forms of merchandise which have been 
especially listed by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
on which rates have been particularly made, sometimes depend- 
ent on the value of the goods. It was the express desire of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that those should be taken 
out, and to meet these two particular conditions this amendment 
has been framed. I will say that it is satisfactory to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; that it was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee of the Senate; that it was unanimously 
passed by the Senate; and that, so far as I know, there is no 
possible objection raised by anybody against these changes which 
I have explained, which are made in this amendment. 

Mr, COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER, I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. It is urged very strongly, is it not, by the traveling 
men throughout the entire Nation? 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, yes, so far as it affects baggage. 

Mr. COX. That is all I have reference to. 


It says “section 10.” What is 


Mr. TOWNER. I will state further that it excludes goods 
that are carried by the express companies upon which particu- 
lar rates have been made, and regarding which there are par- 
ticular regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ESCH. The confusion in the act approved March 4, 1915, 
the commerce amendment, is due to the fact that the verbiage 
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sought to be corrected by this bill was inserted on the floor of 
the Senate just before the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. It was an amendment offered by Sena- 
tor Reep, of Missouri, and probably without consideration of 
what its effect would be. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; 

H. R. 12865. An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands; 

H. R. 12267. An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell; 

H. R, 10642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 

H. R. 11304. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt ; 

H. R. 13728. An act for the relief of the J. L. da Roza Estate 
(Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal. ; 

H. R. 13027. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in the sum of 
$14,570.42; 

H. R. 7423. An act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge; 

. R. 8697. An act for the relief of Collector of Internal Reve- 
.S. Walker; 

. 11877. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; 

. 11660. An act for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman ; 
.1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Mon- 
unty, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used by the 
tment of Agriculture; 

R. 3255. An act for the relief of James Houyde; 

. R. 8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
rs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 


ce; 
. 8825. An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 
9173. An act for the relief of the Union Oil Co.; 
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. R. 10858. An act for the relief of William A. Hutson ; 
R. 11679. An act for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury; 
R. 9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fisheries 
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9378. An act for the relief of Ella Slone; 

9994. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; 

An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 
An act for the relief of George H. Hammond; 
5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 

5729. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson; 

2184. An act providing for the refund of certain addi- 
duties collected on pineapples ; 
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Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph 
J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the sum of $300, being the representa- 
tive value of certain internal-revenue special-tax stamps which 
were lost from the oflice of the said collector. $ 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles: 

S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention 
to become citizens of the United States; and 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution appropriating $540,000 for the 
relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, and for other purposes. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, 


Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from Georgia be willing 
to call up H. R. 16891, the Traill County bridge bill? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
several other bridge bills. 

Mr. MANN. This is the only one I know of that is on the 
calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There are several not on the calendar. Will 
we es have an opportunity to reach them by unanimous 
consent F 


Mr. MANN. I do not believe we will have that opportunity. 
This will take only a moment. 

: Med ADAMSON. All right. Mr. Speaker, I call up that 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill (H. R. 16891) granting the consent 
of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, 
3 to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Con 
Traill County, N. Dak., and Polk County, Minn., and their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a brid and a 
proaches thereto across the Red River of the North at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation at or near the village of Bellmont, in 
the county of Traill, in the State of North Dakota, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BILLS OF LADLNG. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 19) re- 
lating to bills of lading in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and I will ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, Escu] if 
it is not all right for us to read the bill through and then 
dispose of the amendments afterwards? 

Mr. ESCH. I have had no requests for time. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have none. 

Mr. MANN. This is a House Calendar bill. I do not know 
whether it is properly on the House Calendar or not. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. It imposes no charge on the Treasury. 

Mr. MANN. The procedure would be to read the bill through. 

— PARKER of New Jersey. To read the bill for amend- 
men 


Mr. MANN. No; read the bill through, and then amendments 
are in order. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest that the bill be read through, and 
that then we dispose of the amendments. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That bills of my: Sos vo by any common carrier 
tor the transportation of goods in any Territory of the United States, 
or the District of Columbia, or from a place in a State to a place ina 
foreign country, or from a place in one State to a place in another 
State, or from a place in one State to a place in the same State through 
anothe: State er foreign country, shall be governed by this act. 

Sec. 2. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods are con- 
signed or destined to.a specified person is a straight bill. 

Sec. 3. That a bill in which it is stated that the goods are consigned 
or destined to she order of 3 named in such Will is an order 
bill. Any provision in such a 1 or in any notice, contra rule, reg- 
ulation, or tariff that it is nonnegutiable shall be null and void and shall 
not affect its negotiability witnin the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 4. That order bills issued in a State for the transportation of 
2 to any place in the United States on the Continent of North 

eri except Alaska and Panrma, shall not be issued in parts or 
sets. If so issued, the carrier issuing them sball be liable for failure 
to deliver the described therein to anyone who purchases a part 
for value in good faith, even though the purchase be after the delivery 
of 3 by the carrier to a holder of one of the other parts: 
Provid however, That oething contained in this section shall be in- 
terpreted or construed to forbid the issuing of order bills in parts or 
sets for such transportation of goods to Alaska, Panama, Porto Rico, 
the Tora mage: e or foreign countries, or to impose the liabilities 
set forth in this section for so doing. 

Sec. 5. That when more than one order bill is issued in a State for 
the same to be transported to any place in the United States on 
the Continent of North America, except Alaska and Panama, the word 
duplicate.“ or some other word or words indicating that the document 
is not an original bill, stall be placed plainly upon the face of every 
such bill except the one first issued. A carrier shall be liable for the 
damage cau by his failure so to do to anyone who has purchased the 
bill for value in good faith as an original, even though the purchase be 
after the delivery of the goods by the carrier to the holder of the 
original bill: Provided, however, That nothing contained in this section 
shall in such case for such transportation of s to Alaska, Panama, 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii, or foreign countries be interpreted 
or construed so as to require the placing of the word “ duplicate” 
3 or to impose the Habilities set forth in this section for fallure 
so to do. 

Sec. 6. That a straight bill shall have placed pitay ujon its face 
by the carrier issuing it pag sc = or “not negotiable” 

This sectfon shall not apply, however, to memoranda or acknowledg- 
ments of an informal character. . 

Sec. 7. That the insertion in an order bill of the name of a person 
to be notified of the arrival of the goods shall not limit the negotiability 
of the bill or constitute notice to a purchaser thereof of any rights 
or equities of such person in the goods. 

Sec. 8. That a carrier, in the absence of some Jawful excuse, is bound 
to deliver goods npon a demand made either by the consignee named 
in the bill for the goods or, if the bill is an order bill. by the holdet 
thereof, if such a demand is accompanied by— 

(a) An offer in good faith to satisfy the carrier's lawful lion npon 


the goods; 

20 An offer in good faith to surrender, properly indorsed, the bill 
w was issued for — — if the bill is an order bill; and 
(c) A readiness and willingness to sign, when the goods are delivered, 
have been delivered, if such signature is 


is hereby granted to 
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In case the carrier refuses or fails to deliver the goods in compliance 
with a demand by the consignee or holder so accompanied, the burden 
shall be upon the carrier to establish the existence of a lawful excuse 
for such refusal or failure. 

Sec. 9. That a carrier is justified, subject to the provisions of the 
three following sections, in delivering goods to one who is— 

(a) A person lawfully entitled to the possession of the goods, or 
10 The consignee named in a straight bill for the goods, or 
c) A person in possession of an order bill for the goods, by the terms 
of which the goods are deliverable to his order, or which has been in- 
dorsed to him, or in blank by the consignee, or by the mediate or imme- 
diate indorsee of the consignee. 

Sac, 10. That where a carrier delivers goods to one who is not law- 
fully entitled to the 8 of them, the carrier shall be liable to 
„anyone having a right of property or possession in the goods if he 
delivered the goods otherwise than as authorized by subdivisions (b) 
and (c) of the preceding section; and, though he delivered the goods as 
authorized by either of said subdivisions, he shall be so Hable if prior 
to such delivery he— 

(a) Had been requested oy or on behalf of a person having a right 
of rri or possession in the goods, not to make such delivery, or 

b) Had information at the time of the delivery that it was to a per- 
son not lawfully entitled to the possession of the goods. 

Such request or information, to be effective within the meaning of 

section, must be given to an officer or agent of the carrier, the 
actual or apparent scope of whose duties includes action upon such a 
request or information, and must be given in time to enable the officer 
or agent to whom it is given, acting with reasonable diligence, to stop 
delivery of the goods. 

Sec. 11. That except as provided in section 26, and except when com- 
pelled by legal process, if a carrier delivers goods for which an order 
bill had been issued, the negotiation of which would transfer the right 
to the possession of the s, and fails to take up and cancel the bill, 
such carrier shall be Hable for failure to deliver the goods to anyone 
who for value and in faith purchases such bill, whether such pur- 
chaser acquired title to the bill before or after the delivery of the goods 
by the carrier and notwithstanding delivery was made to the person 
entitled thereto. 

‘Sec. 12, That except as provided in section 26, and except when 
compelled by legal ges a carrier delivers part of the goods for 
which an order bill had been issued and fails either— . 

183 To take up and cancel the bill, or 

b) To piace piata upon it a statement that a porton of the goods 
has been delivered th a description which may in general terms 
either of the goods or packages that have been so delivered or of the 
goods or packages which still remain in the carrier's possession; he 
shall be liable for failure to deliver all the goods specified in the bill 
to anyone who for value and in goca falth purchases it, whether such 
purchaser acquired title to it before or after the delivery of any por- 
tion of the goods by the carrier, and notwithstanding such delivery was 
made to the person entitled thereto. 

Sec. 13. That any alteration, addition, or erasure in a bill after its 
issue without authority from the carrier issuing the same, cither in 
writing or noted on the bill, shall be void, whatever be the nature and 
pu 3 re the change, and the bill shall be enforceable according to its 
or! enor. 

EC. 14. That where an order bill has been lost, stolen, or destroyed 
a court of competent jurisdiction may order the delivery of the goods 
upon satisfactory proof of such loss or destruction, and upon the 

ving of a bond, with sufficient surety, to be approved by the court, to 
1 the carrier or any person injured by such delivery from any 

bility or loss incurred reason of the original bill remaining out- 
standing, the court may also, in its discretion, order the payment of 
the carrier's reasonable costs and counsel fees, 

The delivery of the goods under an order of the court, as provided 
in this section, shall not relieve the carrier from liability to a person 
to whom the order bill has been or shall be negotiated for value without 
notice of the proceedings or of the delivery of the 8. 

Sec. 15. That a biil upon. the face of which the word “ duplicate” 
or some other word or words indicating that the document is not an 
original bill is placed plainly shall Impose upon the carrier issuing the 
same the liability of one who represents and warrants that such bill is 
aie copy of an original bill properly issued, but no other 

al x 

Sec. 16. That no title to goods or right to their possession asserted 
by_a carrier for his own benefit shall excuse him from liability for 
refusing to deliver the goods according to the terms of a bill issued for 
them, unless such title or right is derived directly or indirectly from a 
transfer made by the consignor or consignee after the shipment, or 
from the carrier's lien. 

Sec. 17. That if more than one person claim the title or possession 
of goods, the carrier may require all known claimants to interplead, 
either as a defense to an action 5 against him for nondelivery 
of the goods or as an original suit, whichever is appropriate. 

Sec. 99 r Sd 8 N consignee of pe rson in 
possession o e as a m to the e or possession o e goods, 
and the carrier has information of such claim, the carrier shall be 
excused from liability for refusing to deliver the „either to the 
consignee or person in possession of the bill or to the adverse claiman 
until the carrier has had a reasonable time to ascertain the validity o 
8 ria or to bring legal proceedings to compel all ciaimants 

o interplead. z 

Sec. 19. That except as provided in the two preceding sections and 
in section 9, no right or title of a third person, unless enforced by 
legal process, shall be a defense to an action prone by the consignee 
of a straight bill or by the holder of an order bill a t the carrier 
for failure to deliver the goods on demand. = 

Sac. 20. That when goods are loaded by a carrier such Carrier shall 
count the packages of goods, if packnge freight, and ascertain the kind 
and quantity, if bulk freight, and such carrier shall not, in such cases, 
insert in the bill of lading or in any notice, receipt, contract, rule, regu- 
lation, or tariff, ‘““Shipper’s weight, load, and count,“ or other words 
of like import, Indicating that the goods were loaded ny the shipper 
and the description of them made by him. If so inserted, contrary to 
the provisions of this section, said words shall be treated as null and 
void and as if not inserted therein. 

Sec. 21. That when goods are ſoaded by a shipper, at a place where 
the carrier maintains an agency, such carrier shall, on written request 
of such shipper, and when given a reasonable eee by the 
shipper so to do, count the packages of goods, if package freight, and 
ascertain the kind and quantity of bulk freight, within a reasonable 
time after such written uest, and such carrier shall not, in such 
cases, insert in the bill of. lading, or in any notice, receipt, contract, 
rule, regulation, or tariff, Shipper’s weight, load, and count,” or other 


words of like purport indicating that the goods were loaded by the 
shipper and the description of them made by him. If so inserted, 
contrary to the provisions of this section, said words shall be treated 
as null and void and as if not inserted therein. 

Sec. 22. That if a bill of lading has been issued by a carrier or on 
his behalf by an agent or employee the scope of whose actual or ap- 
parent authority includes the issuing of bills of lading the carrier 
shall be Hable to (a) the consignee named in a straight bill or (>) 
the holder of an order bill, who has given value in good faith, relying 
upon the . therein of the goods, for damages caused by the 
nonreceipt by the carrier of all or rt of the goods or their failure 
t 3 with the description thereof in the bill at the time of 

s issue. 

Sec, 23. That if goods are delivered to a carrier by the owner or by 
a person whose act in conveying the titie to them to a purchaser for 
value in good faith would bind the owner, and an order bill is issued 
for them, they can not thereafter, while in the possession of the car- 
rier, be attached by garnishment or otherwise or be levied upon under 
an execution unless the bill be first surrendered to the carrier or its 
1 enjoined. The carrier shall in no such case be com- 
pelled to deliver the actual possession of the goods until the bill is 
surrendered to him or impounded by the court. 

Sec, 24. That a creditor whose debtor is the owner of an order bill 
shall be entitled to such aid from courts of Appropriate jurisdiction 
by injunction and otherwise in attaching such bill or in satisfying the 
claim by means thereof as is allowed at law or in equity in regard to 
property which can not readily be attached or levied upon by ordi- 
nary legal process. 

Sec. 25. That if an order bill is issued the carrier shall haye no 
lien on the goods therein mentioned except for charges on those goods 
for freight, storage, demurrage and terminal charges, and expenses 
necessary for the preservation of the s or incident to thelr trans- 
portation subsequent to the date of the bill, unless the bill expressly 
enumerates other char; for which a lien is claimed. In such ease 
there shall also be a lien for the charges enumerated so far as they 
are fog cba by law and the contract between the consignor and the 
carrier. 

Sec. 26. That after goode have been lawfully sold to satisfy a car- 
rier’s lien, or because they have not been claimed, or because they are 

rishable or hazardous, the carrier shall not thereafter be lable for 

ilure to deliver the themselves to the consignee or owner of 
the goods, or to a holder of the bill given for the goods when they 
were * ae even if such bill be an order bill. 

Sec. That an order bill fired be negotiated by delivery where, 
by the terms of the bill, the er undertakes to deliver the goods 
to the order of a specified person, and such person or a subsequent in- 
dorsee of the bill has indorsed it in blank. 

Sec. 28. That an order bill may be negotiated by the indorsement of 
the pereon to wrose order the goods are deliverable by the tenor of 
the bill. Such indorsement may be in blank or to a special person 
If indorsed to a specified person, it may be negotiat n by the 
indorsement of such person in blank or tọ another spi ed person, 
Subsequent negotiation may be made in like manner. 

Bec. 29. That a bill may be transferred by the holder by delivery, 
accompanied with an agreement, express or implied, to transfer the 
title to the bill or to the goods represented thereby. A straight bil 
can not be negotiated, and the indorsement of such a bill gives the 
transferee no additional right. 

Sec. 30. That an order bill may be negotiated by any person in pos- 
session of the same, bowever suc! ssession may have n acquired, 
if by the terms of the bill the carrier undertakes to deliver the goods 
to the order of such person, or if at the time of negotiation the bill is 
in such form that it may be negotiated by 1779176 

Sec. 31. That a person to whom an order bill has been duly négo- 
tiated acquires thereby— 

fa) Such title to the goods as the person 1 the bill to him 
had or had ability to convey to a purchaser in good faith for value, 
and also such title to the goods as the consignee and consignor had or 
had power to convey to a purchaser in good faith for value; and 

(b) The direct obligation of the carrier to hold possession of the 
goods for him according to the terms of the bill as fully as if the car- 
rier had contracted directly with him. 

Sec. 32. That a person to whom a bill has been transferred, but not 
negotiated, acquires thereby as against the transferor the title to the 
goods, subject to the terms of any agreement with the transferor. If 
the bill is a straight bill such poron also acquires the Lh 5 to notify 
the carrier of the transfer to him of such bill and thereby to become 
the direct obligee of whatever obligations the carrier owed to the 
transferor of the bill immediately before the notification. 

Prior to the notification of the carrier by the transferor or transferee 
of a straight bill the title of the transferee to the goods and the right 
to acquire the obligation of the carrier may be defeated by garnishment 
or by attachment or execution upon the goods by a creditor of the 
transferor, or by a notification to the carrier by the transferor or a sub 
sequent purchaser from the transferor of a subsequent sale of the 
goods by the transferor. 

A carrier has not received notification within the meaning of this 
section unless an officer or agent of the carrier, the actual or apparent 
scope of whose duties includes action upon such a notification, has been 
notified ; and no notification shall be effective until the officer or agent 
to whom it is given has had time, with the exercise of reasonable dill- 
gence, to communicate with the agent or agents haying actual posses- 
sion or control of the gonds, 

Sec. 33. That where an order bill is transferred for value by delivery, 
and the indorsement of the transferor is essential for negotiation, the 
transferee acquires a right against the transferor to compel him to 
indorse the bill, unless a contrary intention appears. The negotiation 
shall take effect as of the time when the indorsement is actually made. 
This obligation may be specifically enforced. 

Sec. 34. That a person who negotiates or transfers for value a bill by 
indorsement or delivery, unless a contrary intention appears, war- 
rants— 7 

a} That the bill is genuine ; 

b) That he has a legal 2 ay to transfer it; 
e That he has knowledge of no fact which would impair the 
validity or worth of the bill; 

(d) That he has a right to transfer the title to the goods, and that 
the goods are merchantable or fit for a particular purpose whenever 
such warranties would have been implied if the contract of the parties 
bad been to transfer without a bill the goods represented 5 

Sec. 35. That the indosement of a bill shall not make the indorser 


liable for any failure on the part of the carrier or previous indorsers of 
the bill to fulfill their respective obligations. 
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Rec. 36. That a mortgagee or pledgee or other holder of a bill for 
security who in good faith demands or recelyes payment of the debt 


for which such bill is security, whether from a party to a draft drawn 
for such debt or from any other person, shall not be deemed by so 
doing to represent or warrant the genuiness of such bill or the quantity 
or guy of the goods therein described. 

Sec. 87. That the validity of the negotiation of a bill is not im- 
paired by the fact that such negotiation was a breach of duty on the 
part of the person making the negotiation, or by the fact that the owner 
of the bill was deprived of the possession of the same by fraud, acci- 
dent, mistake, duress, loss, theft, or conversion, if the person to whom 
the bill was negotiated, or a person to whom the bill was subsequently 
negotiated, gaye value therefor in good faith, without notice of the 
8 of duty, or fraud, accident, mistake, duress, loss, theft, or con- 
version. . 

Sec. 38. That where a person, having sold, mortgaged, or pledged goods 
which are in a carrier's possession and for which an order bill has been 
issued, or having sold, mortgaged, or pledged the order bill representing 
such goods, continues in ssession of the order bill, the subsequent 
negotiation thereof by that person under any sale, pledge, or other dis- 
position thereof to any person receiving the same in good faith, for 
value and without notice of the previous sale, shall have the same effect 
as if the first purchaser of the goods or bill had expressly authorized the 
subsequent negotiation. f 

Sec. 39. That where an order bill has been issued for goods no seller's 
lien or right of stoppage in transitu shall defeat the rights of any pur- 
chaser for value in good faith to whom such bill has been negotiated, 
whether such negotiation be prior or subsequent to the notification to 
the carrier who issued such bill of the seller's claim to a Hen or right 
of stoppage in transitu. Nor shall the carrier be obliged to deliver or 

justified in delivering the goods to an unpaid seller unless such bill is 
rst surrendered for cancellation, 

Sec. 40. That, except as provided in section 39, nothing in this act 
shal! limit the rights and remedies of a mortgagee or lien holder whose 
mortgage or lien on goods would be valid, apart from this act, as against 
one who for value and in good faith purchased from the owner, imme- 
diately prior to the time of their delivery to the carrier, the goods which 
are subject to the mortgage or lien and obtained possession of them. 

Sec. 41. That any person who, knowingly or with intent to defraud, 
falsely makes, alters, forges, counterfeits, prints, or photographs any bill 
of lading, or with like intent utters or publishes as true and genuine any 
such falsely altered, forged, counterfeited, falsely printed, or photo- 

phed bill of lading, knowing it to be falsely altered, forged, counter- 

eited, falsely printed or photographed, or alds in making, a tering forg- 
ing, counterfeiting, printing or photographing, or uttering or pub ishing 
the same, or issues or aids in issuing or procuring the issne of, or nego- 
tiates or transfers for value à bill which contains a false statement as 
to the receipt of the goods, or as to any other matter, or who, with intent 
to defraud, violates, or fails to 8 with, or aids in any violation of, 
or failure to 7 5.455 with any provision of this act, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conyiction, shall be punished for each offense 
5 imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or both, 

Sec. 42. That in any case not provided for in this act the rules of 
law and equity, including the law merchant, shall govern. 

Sec. 43. First. That in this act, unless the context of subject matter 
otherwise requires— 

„Action“ includes counterclaim, set-off, and suit in equity. 

“Bill means bill of lading governed by this act. 

“Consignee" means the person named in the bill as the person to 
whom delivery of the goods is to be made. 

“ Consignor” means the person named in the bill as the person from 
whom the foods have been received for shipment. 

“ Goods means merchandise or chattels in course of transportation 
or which have been or are about to be transported. 

“ Holder” of a bill means a person who has both actual possession 
of such bill and a right of property therein. 

Order“ means an order by indorsement on the bill. 

„Owner“ does not include mortgagee or pledgee. 

“Person” includes a corporation or partnership or two or more 
persons having a joint or common interest. 

To “ purchase includes to take as mortgagee and to take as pledgee. 

“ Purchaser" includes mortgagee and pledgee. 

“State” includes any Territory, District, insular possession, or 
isthmian possession. . 

Second. A thing is done “in good faith” within the meaning of this 
act sages it is in fact done honestly, whether it be done negligently 
or not. 

Sec. 44. That the provisions of this act do not apply to bills made 
and delivered prior to the taking effect thereof. 

Sec. 45. That the provisions and each part thereof and the sec- 
tions and each part thereof of this act are independent and severable, 
and the declaring of any provision or part thereof, or provisions or 
part thereof, or section or part thereof, or sections or part thereof, un- 
constitutional shall not impair or render unconstitutional any other 
provision or pars thereof or section or part thereof. 

Sud. 46. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
the Ist day of January next after its passage. 


The SPEAKER. There are some committee amendments to 
this bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the committee amendments 
are reported I wish to say that this morning the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] made a request to take up a resolu- 
tion making appropriations for the relief of flood sufferers in 
some of the States, and I objected temporarily. I shall not 
object now to the consideration of the bill, and if it is to be 
considered, I think it would be wise to consider it at once, in the 
hope that after it is passed, and while some gentleman is ad- 
dressing the House this afternoon, there may be time to get the 
enrolled bill here, so that it may be signed by the Speaker to-day, 
and not have to go over until Friday. I hope the gentleman 
from Georgia will be willing to let the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Burnetrr] make his request. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois if he 
would not be willing, unless the consideration of some amend- 
ments is desired separately, to let the amendments to this bill- 
of-lading bill be read and adopted in gross before I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 


Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. There are some amendments 
to be offered to some of the committee amendments, and there- 
fore I could not consent to adopting them in gross. 

Mr. MANN. It would not be practicable to do that and have 
the enrolled bill back here to be signed by the Speaker to-night. 
If the joint resolution is to come up at all, it comes up because 
it is an emergency matter, where time is of the very essence 


of it. 

ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I realize very keenly the 
necessity for passing that resolution to relieve the flood suf- 
ferers, because a great many of them are in my State, and I 
know their condition. I presume if I ask that this bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside, it will be the unfinished business whenever 
I can get it up. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Georgian does not need to 
make any request at all. All he needs to do is to wink his 
other eye at the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnetr] and 
the gentleman from Alabama will make his request. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman from Alabama is standing 
1 5 beside me, and he has seen me wink both eyes several 

mes. 

The SPEAKER. As soon as the gentleman from Alabama 
gets his bill through, the Chair will recognize the gentleman 
9 5 9 [Mr. Apamson] to continue the consideration of 

iis h 

Mr. MANN. We will have something else then, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]? : 

Mr. ADAMSON, I yield to him with the greatest pleasure. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 348. An act to establish the Lassen Voleanie National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of California, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16068. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Black River at or 
near Bennetts Ferry, Ark. ; 

H. R. 2536. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt; 

H. R. 3082. An act authorizing the county of St. Louis to 
construct 2 bridge across the St. Louis River between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin; 

H. R. 13298. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled 
and allotted under decisions of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the district of South Dakota; 

H. R. 10668. An act to repeal section 4 of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest-homestead 
act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11958. An act to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11156. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock 
Railroad, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16185, An act to give the consent of the Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near and 
above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 2500. An act authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers 
on a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation in the State of 
Arizona ; 

S. 6375. An act to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Aroline; e 

8. 6242. An act authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fla., 
and Charlton, Ga., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys 
River between Florida and Georgia; 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State 
of Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 
and 

S. 5172. An act to exempt from taxation certain property of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tions were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below : 

S. 20. An act providing an additional appropriation for the 
Federal building at Steubenville, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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S. 6372. An act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and 
Mobile, Ala., their successors and assigns to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junction 
of Raft and Spanish Rivers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 889. An act for the erection of a public building in the city 
of Tucson, Ariz.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 8748. An act to reimburse John Simpson; and 

S. 4277. An act for the relief of George B. Hughes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 6869. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

S. 6370. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up and put on its 
passage Senate joint resolution 160, appropriating $540,000 for 
the relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to take up for present consideration S. J. Res. 160, 
which has already been read. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to express my grateful appreciation 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], because this is a 
matter of the utmost importance. 

The SPEAKER. The question is—— 

Mr. CANNON. It is up for consideration, I take it. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is up for consideration, if anybody 
wants to debate it. 

Mr. MANN. There are several gentlemen who want to be 
heard on it, and I want to hear them. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. BURNETT. Has consent been given for its consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How are we considering this now? 

The SPEAKER. Considering it in the House. 

Mr. MANN. Has the request been made to consider it in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. MANN. It is 9 Union Calendar bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask unanimous consent to consider it in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this joint resolution in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I did not object to the considera- 
tion of this bill. I was down in North Carolina last week, and 
I found that there has been great destruction of property in 
that State by floods and much loss of life. I believe the 
citizens of that State are contributing for the relief of those 
who have suffered. I do not know whether there has been any 
effort by the citizens for relief in Alabama in the way of sub- 
scriptions or not. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman will permit, I will state 
that there has been. ; 

Mr. BURNETT. And the governor has issued a proclamation 
asking for contributions from the people. 

Mr. CANNON. That is right, but when this appropriation 
is made—and I am not opposing it—the subscriptions for relief 
will cease. I think that would be so if it was in Illinois or any- 
where else. 

The gentleman said that the Legislature of Alabama could 
not be called ‘together without notice. That is unfortunate. 
With these rivers where the floods are liable to come at any time, 
it seems to me that sound legislation should make provision for 


the townships or the municipalities or the county authorities or 


the State authorities to pledge their credit, if necessary, in such 
cases for relief. 

When you go down to Texas—and I beHeve Texas is not men- 
tioned in these flood States—I am told that the constitution 
of the State of Texas prohibits the State giving relief in cases 
of this kind. And yet when thousands of lives—stated to be 
10,000—were lost in the Galveston flood some years ago, from all 
over the United States and to some extent from all over the 
world, people from the standpoint of sympathy and humanity 


poured in their donations for relief of thase who suffered to a 
much greater quantity than the State of Texas would probably 
have done if it had been clothed with power to relieve the 
situation. 

Then again, when the Johnstown flood came I believe as many 
as a thousand lives were lost, with great destruction of prop- 
erty; there was universal contribution, so creat that I am re- 
liably informed that the money to relieve the distress there, 
which came from voluntary contributions all over the country, 
has not yet all been expended. 

The habit grows fiom perhaps all the States, instead of 
taking care of their people in disaster of unloading upon Uncle 
Sam's Treasury the expense of relief. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe this habit grows most rapidly in the 
Southern States whenever there is trouble. For example, take 
the canker trouble in the citrus orchards. At this session we 
appropriated $300,000 by a deficiency bill to fight the disease in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama, and Florida, and my recollec- 
tion is the States did not contribute. 

I do not object to this appropriation. It is pretty hard for a 
man to object if there is real suffering, but the more we respond 
from Washington from the Federal Treasury the more applica- 
tions we will have. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to state to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Burnett] that he depicted the distress 
and destruction in Alabama, and the same conditions prevail in 
my State, and that is the reason why I introduced a resolution 
for the relief of flood sufferers in South Carolina. There is dis- 
tress and destitution because of the floods and storms, which they 
have not had for 50 years. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to add but little 
to what has been said. I understand the views of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] and appreciate 
his graciousness in not making objection to the consideration 
of the resolution, notwithstanding those views. These applica- 
tions to aid those in distress from time to time have not all 
come from the South. I remember when a few years ago we 
were called upon, and I believe every Member of the South 
responded to the call of people in Ohio when a large territory 
was submerged and there was a loss of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of property. 

We did not wait to inquire whether that was north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. It was not north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. It was a part of the line, and it also included the Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. BURNETT. I thank the. gentleman for that correction 
as to the geographical location of the submerged territory. 

Mr. CANNON. And if the gentleman will allow me further, 
I am not defending it at all. In fact I stated that. 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe my good friend voted with us 
for it. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not recollect whether I did or not. 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not remember either, but the idea of 
State rights referred to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] does not deter us from the South whenever there is 
a cry of distress from coming to the aid of those in distress. 

We showed that in the case of Salem, Mass., when the fire 
fiend swept that town. We showed it when San Francisco was 
destroyed, and I believe that in spite of any views that we 
have on the doctrine of State rights you will always find my 
colleagues from the South joining with their brethren from the 
North whenever there is a Macedonian cry to come over and 
help those in distress. 

TI desire again to express my appreciation to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] and also to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. ApamMson], Who so magnanimously gave a part 
of his time in order that we might consider this important 
measure. I ask for a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] has referred to 
the Ohio River floods and the Salem, Mass., fire. I believe we 
made an appropriation for Salem, Mass., no portion of which 
was ever expended, as I recall, or, if so, a very little of it. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. - Yes. 
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I think that 


Mr. BURNETT. I think $40,000 was expended. 
was stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANN. A very small part of it was expended. We did 
not appropriate anything at the time of the Ohio River flood 
for the purpose of purchasing seeds or for the purpose of put- 
ting somebody to work, though we had nothing for them to do. 
I think that in these cases where there has been great national 
disaster the Congress has frequently responded by providing 
temporarily for food, and sometimes for clothing, providing 
shelter, blankets with which to keep people warm, or something 
of that kind, and even that has led us into it almost as a habit. 
I have not raised any objection at this time to the consideration 
of this resolution, although it introduces a new and novel de- 
parture from the practice heretofore. It provides that the 
Government shall purchase and give away seeds. I do not know 
but that is as well justified as the congressional seed distribu- 
tion, which I have never tried to justify. It provides for the 
employment of people, regardless of whether we have anything 
for them to do. I understand what the reason for that is. Gen- 
tlemen will say that we may just as well have people work if 
we are going to give them money as to give them the money 
without the work, and, in fact, it may be cheaper to give to 
those only who are willing to work than to advertise to everyone 
that you will give them food and clothing for nothing. 

I realize this, Mr. Speaker. This is a very great country. 
It has a large population, it extends over a large area of terri- 
tory. It has great wealth, and it can afford to do the things 
that do not lead into great extravagance. When some disaster 
overcomes a small portion of the people or a large portion of 
the people, which is too great for them to meet out of their own 
holdings at the time, it may be entirely proper that the rest of 
us throughout the country shall contribute, and that is what 
we are proposing to do now. The city from which I come 
suffered as great a disaster as any place in the world ever did. 
I do not recall that Congress ever made any appropriation 
either for shelter or food or clothing, though I do recall that 
the heart of the country everywhere, East and West, South and 
North, at that time brought all kinds of necessary contributions 
into Chicago, and undoubtedly saved the lives of many and 
aided in the comfort of many. I think perhaps that which 
we may ourselves voluntarily do, may sometimes be done by the 
Government in behalf of all. As I recall, I personally voted 
for an appropriation for the benefit of some of the people in 
Italy who were overcome by earthquakes. I voted the other 
day to ask the President to beg money for the Armenians and 
for someone else the next day. While I have been willing to do 
these things for some of the people in foreign lands, I much 
prefer myself to help some of our own people at home who are 
suffering very great disaster rather than to take special pride 
in voting money to help somebody in other lands where we are 
not bound to take care of them. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want for a moment to explain the conditions in my section of 
the State of North Carolina which impel me urgently to support 
this resolution and to ask every Member here to support it. Of 
the 13 counties comprising my district 5 have been seriously 
stricken by the recent floods. In one county—that of Transyl- 
vania, according to a statement submitted to me which is semi- 
official, being by members of the board of county commissioners 
and by the mayor of the town which is the county seat—90 per 
cent of the crops of the entire county are destroyed, and 90 per 
cent of the land on which these crops grew is also destroyed, 
being covered by rocks and débris, rendering it unfertile and 
uncultivatable for the future. Not only that, but every public 
road is ruined. Every county and State bridge is gone. The 
same conditions obtain in the county of McDowell, where it is 
said on authority which I thoroughly accredit, 90 per cent of 
the crops are ruined and 75 per cent of the cultivatable land is 
ruined. At the same time in the same place all of the bridges 
and roads are practically ruined. Only yesterday I read in a let- 
ter received from a citizen of that county that a man had been 
four days in getting less than 16 miles to the county seat. Every 
bridge of every sort, even footbridges, had been carried away, 
and he of necessity was practically compelled to go to the source 
of the streams in order to cross them to get te the county seat. 

Many people, hundreds of families, have been rendered home- 
less. Many small workshops and factories have been ruined 
and crops are destroyed. It is too late in the season for 
them to replant, and hundreds—and I would not be exaggerat- 
ing to say thousands—of families are in real need. I do not 
mean by this, Mr. Speaker, that they are in immediate danger 
of starvation—that is not my meaning—but they are rendered 
homeless, their lands are destroyed, and whatever productive 
interests they have are gone, and there is nothing else in sight. 
I have filed with the War Department, where an investiagtion 


is being made, a great sheaf of telegrams, letters, and state- 
ments setting forth the devastated condition, and I should like 
to be permitted to put them in the Recorp as a verification of 
what I am saying. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks certain tele- 
grams and letters with respect to this situation. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BRITT. Without attempting to go into further details, 
Mr. Speaker, I trust that this relief will be granted. It is not 
a question of whether it is North or South, but it is a question 
of immediate and urgent relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, The pending resolution 
should receive, and I trust will receive, the cheerful support 
of every member of this body. It provides Federal assistance 
to that section of our country which recently has suffered such 
terrible loss by the most disastrous flood that has ever visited 
that section since it has been settled or has had a history. 

Immediately upon seeing in the papers the first account of 
this great disaster, I at once left Washington and set out for 
my home in western North Carolina, which is in the section so 
completely devastated. I traveled about 100 miles over the 
worst stricken part of the country, most of the way on horse- 
back, but part of the way on foot, the roads being so completely 
destroyed or so badly damaged as to make it impossible to 
pursue the ordinary routes of travel, and I feel that I know 
the real situation. 

The greatest damage, so far as my personal observations 
extended, was along a portion of New River west of the Blue 
Ridge and along the Yadkin and Catawba Rivers and their 
tributaries south of the Blue Ridge, though I have no doubt 
that other sections of western North Carolina suffered just as 
severely. Appalling as was the deseription given in the papers, 
I was in no manner prepared for the sights of destruction 
that were presented to my vision. Many, many hundreds of 
homes entirely swept away; crops totally destroyed for miles 
and miles, and the land in many places rendered practically 
valueless for years to come; people without food and without 
shelter and no roads by which even the actual necessaries of 
life could be transported to them, The fact is that no language 
that I can possibly command will in any manner describe or 
even make a shadow of the real conditions that exist. 

If it were only a question of the loss of property our proud 
and formerly independent people, I am sure, would not appeal 
to the National Government for aid, nor would they expect nor 
accept it from any source; but when the loss is so complete and 
so widespread as to produce great suffering which it is impos- 
sible for the local communities to relieve, I feel that the strong 
arm of our National Government should stretch forth the hand 
of relief and not turn so many suffering people away empty. 
A noble Christian spirit has moved the people of our State to 
respond cheerfully to the many distressing calls for help, but 
not enough can nor will be raised in that way, considerable as 
the amount is, to meet the exigencies of the situation. The 
small amount asked for in this resolution will not and is not 
intended to release those who have not suffered, or, having suf- 
fered, are still able to help, but is only intended to augment what 
they are giving and will continue to give, and also to show those 
people who are in great distress and destitution that our Fed- 
eral Government is willing to extend its helping hand to them. 
It is for a once proud and self-reliant people, now rendered by 
no fault of their own, so far as the human mind can see or 
understand, helpless, homeless, and dependent, that I plead 
and urgently request your generous consideration and action. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that unanimous consent 
be given to all gentlemen who desire to extend their remarks on 
this subject for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that all gentlemen shall have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on this resolution. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. NETT, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] desires to submit some remarks, and I do not 
wish to lose or waive any rights under the call, but I am per- 
fectly willing to yield to the gentleman to make those remarks, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri may proceed for the time that was 
allotted him this afternoon, and that the order allotting time to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] and the gentleman from 
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Nebraska [Mr. Sroan] to address the House this afternoon may 
be transferred to Friday afternoon, following the orders already 


entered. 

Mr. ADAMSON, It is understood this is without prejudice 
to the rights of our committee under the call. 

Mr. MANN. This is a request for unanimous consent; of 
course that does not affect it. 

The SPEAKER. The next time Wednesday comes around 
and the House iis in session the gentleman from Georgia has the 
right of way. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And to proceed where he left off. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; to begin where he left off. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent that the 
leave to address the House granted to Mr. GREEN of Iowa and 
Mr. Stoa, of Nebraska, for to-day be transferred to next Fri- 
day under the same conditions. 

Mr. MANN. And that the gentleman from Missouri have 
leave now to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. And that the gentleman from Missouri pro- 
ceed now. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an article in to-day’s 
Baltimore Sun on the questions propounded to Mr. Hughes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing an 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think I will not object, although 
I know I ought to do so. The gentleman from Indiana very 
seldom makes a request of any kind that is not founded on some- 
thing, and T am not going to object to his request, but it is per- 
fectly patent we are not going to conduct a political campaign 
wholly through the Concresstonat Rxconb or at public expense. 
And as long as our Democratic friends are insisting, as they are 
doing over in the Senate, that they shall limit the amount of 
money which may be raised for campaign purposes, but want it 
all done from their side at public expense, and in addition have 
their public officers all engaged in the campaign at public ex- 
pense, a wholly unfair proposition, if it keeps up I shall object 
to all these requests. I do not object to this one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bon- 
LAND] is recognized for an hour. 


OUR VANISHING MEAT SUPPLY. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, if there is any one industry 
in our country which vitally affects the life, prosperity, and 
happiness of every citizen in it, it is the production and market- 
ing of meat animals. We are confronted to-day with a vanish- 
ing meat supply and the rapid increase of meat-consuming 
population. It seems but a few years ago when America 
thought that she could feed the world, and yet in the last five 
years we have actually reached a point of importing a part of 
our meat supply. ‘Clearly, there is something wrong, and the 
great live-stock industry, which ought to be one of the pillars 
of our national prosperity, is being threatened with extinction. 

The farmer and stock raiser has been hard hit in the last 
few years, and the wage earner and consumer has been still 
harder hit. ‘The consumer has seen the prices of beef and 
meat products soar skyward, and he imagines that the farmer 
and the stock raiser must be getting very profitable prices for 
the live animals. As a matter of fact, however, the prices paid 
to the farmers and to the cattle raisers has not been sufficient 
in view of the increased cost of production te encourage men 
to go into business, and has even driven many of them out. 
The production of meat animals in this country has been de- 
creasing, which would not be the case if the business were even 
fairly profitable to ‘the cattle raiser. The census figures tell 
the whole story. 

In 1900 we had 50,000,000 head of cattle in this country. €x- 
ciusive of dairy stock. In 1910 we had only 41,000,000 head, 
and in 1915 the number had decreased to 37,000,000. During 
this time our population of meat eaters was increasing. In 1900 
the population of the United States was 75,000,000 people; in 
1910 ft was 91,000,000; and in 1915 it had passed the hundred 
million mark. Thus, while the number of meat consumers had 
Increased 25,000,000, or 33% per cent, in 15 years, the number of 
beef cattle had decreased 13,000,000, or 25 per cent, In the same 
length -of ‘time. 

Most Americans imagine the West is covered with countless 
herds of cattle which are fed on the public domain and raised 
practically without cost, except the care ef herding. -When I 


was a boy this was almost literally true. All of Oklahoma, two- 
thirds of Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas, and all of the States 
west of them, were open 


are of the class known as “native steers” which are fed by 
— 2 2 in small bunches in the great corn belt and blue-grass 


t in the Mississippi Valley. ‘These cattle produce the best 
beef in the world. Unfortunately, the farmers are rarely able 
to raise the young stock to the age at which it pays to fatten 


them fur the market. 

If a farmer has good pasture with running water and has a 
supply of corn on his own place, or which he can conveniently 
procure from his neighbors, he will invest in a small bunch of 
feeders to be fattened for the market. If he can not find these 
feeders in his own neighborhood, he goes to the nearest great 
market—like Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux City—and 
buys them there. Sometimes these feeders come from the 
ranges farther west; sometimes they come from adjoining parts 
of = country, where feed is short and where drought is threat- 
ened, 

The farmer figures to feed the cattle a certain amount within 
a certain limited time, and bring them back to market increased 
in weight. Usually he must borrow the money to finance this 
operation from some of the banks or numerous cattle-loan com- 
panies, giving a chattel mortgage on the cattle. This virtually 
compels him to sell the cattle in time to pay the chattel mort- 
gage, no matter how disastrous the market may happen to be. 
It will be seen that the farmer or stock feeder must figure as 
Closely on every detail of the operation as any mercantile busi- 
ness in order to come out with a profit or save himself from loss, 
Unfortunately, the profits of cattle feeders in the tast few years 
has not been such as to encourage the most careful of experi- 
enced men in business to extend their operation. Yet, the rais- 
ing of cattle and the fattening of them for the market is a vital 
factor in our national prosperity. 

With all our talk of preparedness, conservation, and efficiency, 
it would be a crying shame if the United States would be 
brought to the point of importing its meat supply. The blue- 
grass belt of the Middle West is the best region in the known 
world for the raising of cattle. Much of the intermountain 
territory is principally available for that purpose, and farm 
animals are necessary even on the farms of the East. Farm 
animals fill a great place in rural economy. They consume 
much of the feed on the farm which is not available for ship- 
ment; they preserve the fertility of the soil, and occupy che 
woodlands and rough pasture land which can not be tilled. 
Congress has recently passed some legislation which will make 
still more important the fattening of meat animals on the farm, 
the grain-grading bill providing a standard of grain for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce. Its operation is a very useful 
one in many respects, but what is to be done with the grain 
that does not come up to the interstate standard? 

It is manifest that the only profitable way to get rid of it is 
to feed it on the farm. While, therefore, the farmer and stock 
raiser has been facing an increased cost of production without 
a corresponding increase in the value of his live animals on the 
market, what has been the result to the consumer? The con- 
sumer has been paying increasingly high prices. Much of this 
high price is due at the present time to the enormous demand 
abroad and the shortage in this country. Some part of the 
shortage in this country is due to the changing conditions in the 
live-stock industry from the ranging of cattle in large numbers 
to the fattening of native steers in small bunches. That change 
in business has necessarily decreased te some extent the supply 
of cattle. But the condition will become worse, both for the 
producer and for the consumer, unless some reasonable attempt 
is made to solve the new problems. We must begin to treat 
our meat supply as a national asset. 

If we were to attempt to classify the people interested in the 
live-stock industry, we might say that they were divided into: 

First. The ranchman, who raised the cattle on the western 
plains from the calf to the matured steer. 

Second. The cattle feeder in the corn belt, who buys the thin 
cattle and fattens them for the market by using the corn and 
grass upon his own farm. 

Third. The commission merchants in the live-stock centers, 
3 act as selling agents for the ranchmen and for the cattle 

eeders. 

Fourth. The packers who control the slaughtering of the ani- 
mals and practically every avenue for the sale and distribution 
of the products. 
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Fifth. The consuming public, who are entirely out of touch 
with the cattle raisers and who must deal with the packer. 

It will be seen that the packer stands squarely between the 
production of cattle on the one side and the consumption of meat 


products on the other. While the price of meat has been going 
up and while the production of cattle has been depressed, what 
has been the effect upon the packers? 

The five great packers—Swift, Armour, Morris, Sulzberger & 
Sons, and Cudahy—have much the most phenomenal growth in 
capital, surplus, and resources in the history of any business in 
the world. Swift & Co. is the largest of the packers. Eighteen 
years ago the working capital of Swift & Co. was $17,000,000 
and their earnings and profit $2,000,000 a year. The volume 
of their business was about $100,000.000 a year. In 1915 the 
Working capital was approximately $121,000,000; earnings, over 
$14,000,000; and the volume of business over $500.000.000. The 
working capital of Swift alone in 1915 was almost as much as the 
combined capital of the packers 18 years ago. Swift's capital 
has increased nearly 800 per cent in 17 years, and these are the 
same 17 years in which the cattle-raising industry has fallen off 
25 per cent. 

The other packers have fared almost as well. The dominance 
of these five packers in the market has shown up the fact that 
70 per cent of all the cattle slanghtered for interstate shipment 
under Government inspection was slaughtered by these five con- 
cerns. Of course there are still a number of independent 
slaughterhouses in the country, but, necessarily, their trade is 
local and their influence upon the market almost negligable. 

Yet it is a remarkable thing that in the cities where those 
independent concerns are located the big paekers are not seeking 
the fresh-beef trade. The big packers say that they have facili- 
ties for doing business cheaply on a large scale, and facilities 
for getting rid of the offal and by-products, which ought to be of 
great benefit to the consumer and cheapen the price of meat to 
the public, but when they get into Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
Des Moines they find that they can not compete with the rela- 
tively small local concerns. They keep out of the fresh-beef 
trade in those markets where there are still independent con- 
corns, 

There used to be a demand for cattle for export, and export 
buyers competed with the packing-house buyers in all of the 
great live-stock centers. A few years ago, however, the demand 
for cattle for export practically ceased because of the competi- 
tion of cheaper cattle from Argentina and Australia, and thus 
the packers in this country were relieved from the active compe- 
tition of foreign buyers. Since then it has been contended by 
the cattlemen that the packers no longer competed for live 
animals, but virtually manipulated the market, fixed the price, 
and divided up the cattle among themselves upon some propor- 
tionate basis. In order to forestall the effects of foreign compe- 
tition, the packers have gone into Australia, Uruguay, and 
Argentina and established packing plants in those countries, so 
that they are able to control the export trade. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. How long have the American packers had 
a branch in Argentina and other South American countries? 

Mr. BORLAND. My data are about five years. Of course, they 
have been increasing their holdings. Only recently they have 
inereased their holding in Montevideo. My information is that 
they became an active factor five years ago. What I am de- 
scribing is the condition within the last five years, and a great 
deal of it I have no doubt is within the intimate knowledge of 
my friend from Kansas, 

Sulzberger & Co., which has now changed its name to Wilson 
& Co., admits that, besides owning packing houses in Kansas 
City, New York, Chicago, Oklahoma City, Los Angeles, Albert 
Lea, Minn., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Natchez, Miss., in this 
country, it has two plants in South America—one at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and the other in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In addi- 
tion to this, it has 135 distributing houses in America. 

Swift & Co. has a number of packing houses in South America 
and in Australia, and Armour & Co. are equally well provided. 
In 1903 four of the big packers, to wit, Armour & Co., Swift 
& Co., Libbey, McNeill & Libbey, and Nelson Morris & Co., 
formed what was known as the National Packing Co. It seems 
that two of the important concerns, to wit, Swartzschild & Sulz- 
berger Co. and Cudahy Co., were left out. During the great 
Beef Trust trial in Chicago, in 1912, the National Packing Co. 
was voluntarily dissolved by the parties to it. It had already 
been indicted in the Federal courts, but the packers claimed that 
it was not dissolved to escape the indictment. At all events, 
the various packing houses and distributing plants belonging to 


the National Packing Co. were made over to Armour, Swift. and 
Morris, as follows: 


To Armour & Co. (a) Plants taken over: Anglo-American Provision 
Co., Chicago; Stockyards Warehouse oo Chicago; Fowler Packing 
Co., Kansas a ammond canyons, Soe St. Joseph; Ruddy Bros., 
Kansas City; Apie Packing & roviston Co.. ners owler's 

dian Co. (Ltd.), Hamilton; New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Co., 
New York; North American Provision Co., chicage i Friedman Manu- 
0 tå.), Canada ; Ham- 
iton Stockyards Co., Hamilton, Canada: International Packing Co., 
“Beet Co. (Ltd.), England. 

7 0 a poses and selling agencies, control: 
1 Tees ‘alls, ; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mane hester, 
N. 8. A. “Alten & . - Nes London, Conn. ; Detroit | (Detroit Beet 
- sing, Mi N. Portsmouth, 

j Cortland, N. L.; ein’ Mass.: Shamokin, Sis "“Sanbury, A5. 
3 Keokuk, Iowa; Se eld, III.: See ame 
Bluefiel Va.; Weich, W. Va. oka er, 
) = Boston (New En 

(Adams ros. Co., Fort Greene 
‘os., Gansevoort Market) ; hs dona on, D, G. 1 
mond ce Little I cota 4 5 i Birmingham, A Die Philadelphia, iuaker 

Co.) ; ; Troy, N. 5 7 ee urg, S. C.; Wichita Falls, Tex.; 
Lawton, Okla.; Tyler, Meridian, Miss.; Tulsa, Okla.: Natchez, 
Miss.; Knoxville, Means: $ etsi Meridia 8. C; Baltimore (Butaw Beet 


tare 


85.3; Lowell, Mass. (Omaha Packing Co.); Toledo. Ohio (Hammond 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Macon, S E. Jacksonville, 2 258 Bs cami Wash. ; 
New Orlean Greenville, S Lockhart, Brownwood, Tex,; 
Dublin, Tex.; San Angelo, Tex.; ie anal ae Opelika. Ala.; Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Crockett, Tex. ; Nacogdoches, erz Carthage, Tex. ; 
La in, Tex.; Albany, Ga.; Chattanooga, Pensacola, Fla.; 
Altus, Okla. ; cra we Tex.; Hugo, Okla.; Paducah, Ky.; Greenville, 

ss.; McAlester, uinnimont, W. Va. 
To Swift & 2 Go. 15 Packin and other plants and stockyard in- 


terests: Continental 
Stockyards, Cudahy, 
Hammond Co., Chica; 


pen 


Bloomington, III.; Cudahy o 


Wis, ; rig ere Stockyards (50 a pad cent); 
o; Milwaukee Stockyards, lwaukee ; North: 


western Glue Co., icago; Northwestern ee Co., Chicago; 
Omaha Packing Co., Coles ge Plankington Packing Co., Milwaukee ! 
St. Louis Dressed Beef rovision Co., St. Louis; United 


Beef Co., New York; Viles & Robbins, St. Joseph, Mo.; Wells Union 
St us; Western Packing Co., Denver; Winterbotham lot; Sturte- 


vant Haley: B. & S. Co., Boston. 


To Swift & Co. (b) 3 houses and selling cies, control: 
N Noakes Arbor, Mich. mer gal Beet o., Mayor Meat 
Co.); Ashland, Ky.; Atlanta, Ga rlin, N. 9 (p onton (Hammond 


Beef Co., Mayor Meat Co.) ; ka Tork Butte, N 

Provision Co., Fort Green 3 „ Bu Mont: Chicago (Anglo. 
American Provision Co., Omaha Packing G South Water Street); 
Corning, N. RS 1 Co., T. H. Wheeler Pah ); Detroit (Hammond 


uis Dressed Beef & 


Beef Cots Dover, N. H. Dover Beef Co.) ; Hammond, Ing.; Hartford, 
Conn. us L. Handy Co., Hartford Beef Co.]; Hoboken, N. J.: Jollet, 
III.; Mass.; La Salle, III.; ?IeKees ort, Pa. (Omaha Packing 


Co.); y — 2 Haven.“ Saa New York (Adams Bros. Co-, Hammond Co., 
St. Louis Dressed Beef & Provision Co., West Harlem; Hotchkiss Co., 
West Washington Market; Hammond Co., Williamsburg) ; 3 North 
el Mass.; North Hampton, Mass, (H. L. Handy Co.): Minne- 

lis (vacant lot); Philadelphia (Hammond Co., Ind ndent Beef 

0.) 5 Portland, Me.; Port Chester, . X. (Hotchkiss Beef Co,); Port- 
Oreg.; Qui ney, Mass.; Quincy, III.; Rock Island, III.: Scranton, 

ttle, Wash.; Syracuse, 75 a Ae Uti N. V.; San Francisco, 
Cal. ; San Antonio, ex.; Alexandria, La.; Jackson, Miss.; Gadsden, 

„; Muskogee, Okla.; Rogers, Ark. ; Ruston, La.; Rayvi lle, La.; 
N 8. 835 Columbia, Bays Tampa, Fla.; Rome, Ga.; Columbus, 

$ _ Shreveport, La.; Baton Rou e, La,; Decatur, Ala.; Dermott, 

Fayetteville, Ark, ; Monroe, Ala. ; Minden, Ala. : Magnolla, Ark. ; 
Salisbury. N. C.; Norfolk, Va.: Great Falls, Mont. 

To Morris & Co. plants, houses, and stockyards, of which Morris 
& Co. Pone owners and operators: Omaha Packing Co., South Omaha, 
Nebr. (G. H. Hammond Co.) ; Omaha Packing Co., old’ plant (Omsha 
Packing Co. 15 ; St. Joseph Stockyards, stock, St. Joseph, Mo.; Denver 
Stockyards (part of), stock, Denver. Colo. 

Minis A & ie bi Fe ‘control of these branch houses and oe agen- 
cies: Auburn, N. (Hammond Co.) ; Bradford, Pa. (G. H. Hammond 
—. 5 8 rt, Genn. Hammond Co. East Orange, N 8 (Condit 

& Provision Co.); 4 ew York (Adams Bros, Co., of Fort Green 
Market) ; New York (Adams Bros, Co., West Washington Market) ; 
New York (Hammond Co., Fort Green Market); Boston (Corwin & 
Wilde) ; Des Moines, Iowa 3 1 05 Omaha (Hammond 
Packing Co.): Omaha Omaha Sepa Va.: Fort 
Smith, Sark; Houston, Tex. . La. St. Joseph, Mo. (Ham- 
Mem his, Tenn. ; Springfield, s3. (Peterson 
Peterson Beef Co. ); East iy ga Mass. 
; Haverfield, Mass. (Peterson Beef Co.): Mobile, 

Lynchburg, a.; Savannah, Ga.; Corsicana, Tex. ; Montgomery, 
Ala. : Bristol, enn.; Roanoke, Va.; Charleston,’ W. Va.: Charlotte, 
N. : Eufaula, Ala. (Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol. 95, 
p. 547; quoted from the Nat. Prov., Aug. 3, 1912.) 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is aware, although it 
may be outside of his discussion that he has entered into, that 
the packers have been engaged of late in absorbing the chicken 
and butter and egg industry and that it has assumed large 
proportions. 

Mr. BORLAND. That is true, and I have a reference to that 
later. It is almost a food trust instead of a beef trust. 

Mr. RAINEY. Is the gentleman aware that they have also 
gone into the baking business, and they have now established a 
large commercial bakery? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; and they are not only entering into the 
control of the wheat supply, but the corn supply and the cotton- 
seed-oil supply. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Certainly. 


mons 8 Co.); 
Co.) ; Paterson, N. J. 
(Peterson Beef Co. 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The facts the gentleman sets 
forth are of serlous import, and I have been wondering while 
listening to him whether we have ample law on the statute books 
now to control such absorptions of business as he seems to 
indicate. 

Mr. BORLAND. I assume from results that we have not, 
and I am going to refer in a few moments to a resolution 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Have we not sufficient anti- 
trust laws to cover cases of this kind? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not find that they are able to reach this 
international combination. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the Attorney General been 
approached on this subject? 

Mr. BORLAND. Of course he has, and he actually tried a 
case in Chicago, but was defeated. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
separate these gentlemen? 

Mr. BORLAND. That was not the present Attorney General, 
but a former Attorney General. It was in 1912 that that case 
was tried. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Without taking advantage of 
the political situation 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not regard this as political. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. We pay more in the great cities 
for the beef that we buy, and if we have laws on the statute 
books to reach that situation, why can we not get some relief? 

Mr. BORLAND. I am unable to give the gentleman the 
answer that his question deserves. I know his question comes 
from the heart and that it is not political. I do not assume 
that the fact that we failed to convict the packers in Chicago 
was a question of politics at all, but I do assume from that fact 
that we have not the necessary remedial laws for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I have been listening very earnestly and intently 
to what the gentleman has stated, and his foundation statement, 
to start with, seems to me to explain the whole situation, does it 
not? 

Mr. BORLAND. No. 

Mr. HILL. That the range has been crowded out by the 
homesteader and as a result the range has disappeared and the 
supply of cattle has fallen off. 

Mr. BORLAND. No. I am very glad the gentleman called 
my attention to that if it is not clear to him. I started out by 
discounting all of the questions that might affect the price of 
cattle. I admit that the range has disappeared. I admit that 
there is a natural shortage. I admit there is an extraordinary 
demand, but I do not concede that those factors alone account 
for this situation. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I do not suppose so. 

Mr. BORLAND. I point out the fact that the packers in- 
creased enormously their business when the general business in 
live stock was depressed. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that in addition to the falling off 
of the supply these men have gone to the Argentine, where the 
supply is increasing instead of falling off, and they have thus 
been able to maintain their foreign trade from the Argentine 
instead of here? 

Mr. BORLAND. They claim so. 

Mr. HILL. And is it not also true that we are importing 
meats to a very considerable extent -I know we are from the 
Argentine and from Australia and New Zealand, free of duty, 
and that fact must tend somewhat to the increasing of the 
shortage here? I do not ask that question with any political 
end in view. Was not the gentleman's first statement with 
which he opened his very clear speech, a statement of the whole 
proposition, that the homesteader had crowded out the range 
man, that the supply of meat itself had fallen off? 

Mr. BORLAND. I know that is true, and I give full weight 
to these changing conditions in decreasing the supply, but the 
decrease of supply has been accompanied by a large increase in 
the capitalization and profits and the activities of fiye packing 
houses. 


Mr. HILL. Supposing it is—— 

Mr. BORLAND. Just let me finish. I assume this, which the 
cattlemen themselves are convinced of, that the oppressive opera- 
tions of the Beef Trust, if there be a Beef Trust, have tended 
to further emphasize that natural condition of shortness of sup- 
ply. In other words, the cattlemen finding themselves almost 
against a closed market are not increasing normally to the 
extent they could and should increase the production of cattle 
in this country. 

Mr. HILL. Do the cattlemen control the production? 


And he has been unable to 


Mr. BORLAND. Yes. That is entirely aside from the ques- 


tion of foreign competition. It is perfectly manifest that if the 
cattle raiser finds that he has a closed market he will not in- 
crease his operations, and that has been the result in the last 
five years. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, I think the gentleman showed a very great 
decrease in the cattle supply in 10 or 15 years—from fifty-five 
million down to forty in that period. 

Mr. BORLAND. I showed that in the period of 10 years 
there were 9,000,000 less cattle. 

Mr. HILL, Would not that of itself explain the necessity for 
these men who had their capital engaged in business to branch 
out in other lines of business, and find the opportunity to 
do so, and that the capital had been increased. It certainly 
would not take as much capital to handle 40,000,000 as it would 
55,000,000. 

Mr. BORLAND. Let me say to my friend, that if he has some 
idea the tariff on cattle has been of any value to the farmer, he 
will find that under the Dingley law, from 1900 to 1910, there 
was a large decrease in the number of native stock, and at that 
time there was a duty of 273 per cent ad valorem on cattle, 
also a duty on hides, and other duties of that kind; so that the 
existence of a tariff, which was a pretty good sized tariff, 274 
per cent, did not stay the onward march of this beef depres- 
sion. How is a tariff going to help the cattle men when the 
foreign market is in the same hands as the home market? Most 
of mo cattle men have abandoned the idea that a tariff is a 
remedy. 

Mr. HILL. I did not make that suggestion with any such 
thought at all. I simply made the suggestion that the transfer 
of your foreign trade to the other countries was the fundamental 
feature of this proposition. They were trying to decrease their 
expenses, and the falling off in cattle had increased prices. 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not so concede. I know in this country 
we have an ample supply of blue grass and running water, a 
temperate climate, and we are capable of producing a very large 
amount of cattle and a better class of cattle and more cattle 
to the acre than can be produced upon the ranges of Argentina, 

Mr. HILL. But at a higher cost than on the ranges. 

Mr. BORLAND. In the first place, we have an immediate 
market, We are close to the market for cattle, instead of having 
to transfer them overseas in order to sell them. Now, the 
small farmer can not afford to buy cattle and give a chattel 
mortgage and feed them his own feed or his neighbor's feed and 
put them on the market unless he knows that he is to have an 
open, fair market, That is the matter in a nutshell. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some years ago we had an 
inquiry in the District of Columbia as to the high cost of living, 
and my recollection is clear that Dr. Melvin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the Bureau of Agriculture, then 
testified that the packers of the country controlled less than 
50 per cent of the output. 

Mr. BORLAND. When was that? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, That was about eight years 
ago, in the District of Columbia, and I would like to inquire—— 

Mr. BORLAND. I said in 1915 they controlled 70 per cent, 
so there has been an increase in the control since then. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It was in evidence that the 
packers of the country controlled less than 50 per cent of the 
output. That is to say, there was sufficient independence to 
save the small butchers and slaughterhouses, which controlled 
more than half of the business of the United States. That 
statement was very significant at that time, and I would like to 
know whether the gentleman has any information as to whether 
there has been any change, 

Mr. BORLAND. I just referred to it. I say in 1915 they 
controlled 70 per cent of all the cattle slaughtered under Fed- 
eral supervision, which means all the cattle that enter into 
interstate commerce, so there has been an increase in the control. 
I am talking about 1915. 

Mr, LEVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LEVER. Recently in my State two of the leading small 
cities are cooperating to establish small packing houses, as it 
were, on a cooperative or community basis. Personally I have 
great hope for these two concerns, and I was going to ask the 
gentleman if he knows that any such movement is under way 
in any other section of the country, or in the West in the great 
cattle-growing section? 

Mr. BORLAND. I do not know of such a movement that 
has gotten beyond the mere proposition. I do not know of any 
that have materialized into results. 
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Mr. LEVER. Has the gentleman given any consideration 
to the probable outcome of such an undertaking? 


Mr. BORLAND. Now, if the gentleman wants my opinion, 
‘as being raised almost in the shadow of a packing house, I would 
say that as far as the output of dressed beef is concerned, fresh 
ment, and as far as the output of packed pork is concerned, the 
loca! butchers and local slaughterhouses can do very well. 

There is a large amount of by-products of the animal which can 
only be controlled profitably on a large basis. The gentleman 
will recognize that. The hides are of some value; but the hides 
are controlled by the tanneries, and the tanneries are controlled 
by the packers. They have both the foreign hides and the 
domestic hides. The curled-hair business is of value, and the 
hoof-and-horn business-is valuable, and the glue business is 
valuable, as is also the soap business. These various businesses 
are incidental to the cattle business, and on account of that 
the big packer has a great advantage. But in spite of that 
advantage, he does not seem to be able to undersell the local 
slaughterhouse. I believe there is a local market for dressed 
beef and packed pork, 

Mr. LEVER. But the local slaughterhouses would have to 
count off a part of the profit which they would lose on the by- 
products? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. In the year 1915 the market on live 
stock was much demoralized and the cattle raisers claimed 
that they were losing an average of $15 a head on acconnt of 
the increased cost of production and the comparatively: low 
price of live animals on the market. They believed then and 
still believe that there was unmistakable evidence of mauipu- 
lation of the markets by the great packers. The consumers 
were paying high prices for beef; there was an enormous foreign 
demand caused by the war in Europe; there was a shortage of 
cattle in this country, and yet importations into this country 
had virtually ceased, because of the pressing demand in Europe, 
and exportations from this country had greatly increased. 

In 1914 there were exported from this country 85,000,000 
pounds of beef and beef products; in 1915, 375,000,000 pounds, 
an increase equivalent to 527,000 head of live cattle. In 1914 
there were imported into this country 756,000 head; in 1915 only 
562,000 head. In 1914 there were slaughtered in this country 
6,756,000 head ; in 1915, 7,153,395. 

It will be seen that the increase of our exports would have 
about consumed all of our imported cattle for the year 1915. 
All of the factors were present, according to the law of supply 
and demand, for an increased price of both cattle and beef; 
but, strange to say, we find an increased price of beef and a de- 
creased price of cattle, setting at defiance all of the law of 
supply and demand. Cattle on the hoof in 1915 ran nearly $1 
a hundred lower at the great live-stock centers of the country 
than in 1914. 

Mr. QUIN. 
tion there? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman explain to us how they do 
that? I know the gentleman is right about it. 

Mr. BORLAND. We had some hearings before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and this is what developed: One of the 
shippers said, “ Yes; we shipped 80 head of cattle to the market 
and they were sold te one buyer. He did not come out until 11 
o'clock in the morning. No buyers came out until telegrams 
came from Chicago. Then all the buyers came out.” Then, 
as the shipper said. They bought my 80 head of cattle. I got 
but one bid, and the commission man said, ‘ You had better take 
it, or they will make you hold it over until next day.’ I found 
when the bills came in that the cattle were evenly divided; 40 
went to Morris and 40 went to Armour. They were all bought 
at one price.” 

Mr. QUIN. It is the trust, then, that fixes the price of cattle, 
and one man buys the beef? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. A shipper by the name of Wilson said, 
“Tf I shipped to Fort Worth and did not like the price, and I 
shipped to Kansas City and did not like the price, and then 
shipped on to Chicago, they would wire on me, ‘ Do not offer any 
more on those cattle’ ” That is the testimony. You gentlemen 
who are interested in the subject should read that. It is well 
worth reading. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I can corroborate what the gentleman 
stated, I having been at one time, unfortunately to myself, inter- 
ested in the cattle-shipping business; and while my interest was 
small, the concern was somewhat large, having a trainload of 
cattle at one time. We were warned not to ship to Chicago, 
because we would get a less price at Chicago than we would get 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit a ques- 


at Omaha: but, unfortunately, we shipped to Chicago and did 
get a less price. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Does the gentleman mean that the man 
named Wilson received less for his cattle at Chicago than at 
Fort Worth, and he would be out the freight from Fort Worth 
to Chicago? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; that was his statement. 

The evidence that something was radically wrong was so 
clear that the Burean of Markets of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of the United States Government called a conference at 
Chicago in October, 1915, of all branches of the live-stock indus- 
try, in the hope of being able by voluntary cooperation to get at 
the cause of the demoralized condition of the market. 

Men interested in all branches of the trade attended this 
meeting—ranchmen, farmers, stock feeders, shippers, inde- 
pendent butchers, commission merchants, and State and Govern- 
ment officials. Everybody came but the packers. They snapped 
their fingers at the whole proceeding and insisted there was 
nothing to investigate. Of course, the conference came to noth- 
ing. It was like the play of Hamlet without the melancholy 
Dane, The packers are a necessary element in any investiga- 
tion of the live-stock industry. 

But the cattlemen did not cease their efforts. The Missouri 
Cattle, Swine, & Sheep Feeders’ Association adopted strong 
resolutions demanding that Congress provide some way of in- 
vestigating the control of the packers over the livestock mar- 
ket. In January I introduced my resolution to refer the investi- 
gation to the Federal Trade Commission, which was created by 
Congress to do precisely this kind of work. The law expressly 
gives either House of Congress the power to require the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate and report upon any alleged 
violations of the antitrust law. The teeth in this proposition 
is that the Federal Trade Commission is not dependent upon 
voluntary statements furnished by the packers nor statistics 
gathered by special agents, but it can compel the production of 
testimony under oath and under the penalties of perjury. 

The resolution was referred to the Judiciary Committee and 
has been pending before that committee for six months. After 
the resolution was introduced the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion and numerous other State and local bodies indorsed it. It 
was also actively supported by the American National Live 
Stock Association and by the National Live Stock Exchange. 
aos latter is the national body of the live-stock commission 

ers. 

We have had hearings on the resolution, at which representa- 
tives of all the great live-stock organizations of the country have 
appeared at their own expense to urge the adoption of the 
resolution. ‘The packers have also appeared by their chief 
officers and by their attorneys. This is the first time that the 
packers have voluntarily taken part in such a hearing, but they 
have fought this resolution every inch of the way and seem 
determined to defeat it openly or kill it by delay. To prevent 
consideration of the resolution would of course be a victory for 
the packers. Meanwhile, however, the live-stock market has 
been going steadily up, and to-day the cattle market is much 
better than it was a year ago. The same power which could put 
the cattle market down in 1915 and put it up in 1916 while this 
resolution was pending, could put it down again if the resolu- 
tion were defeated. 

As soon as the hearings closed the packers began a country- 
wide propaganda among the commission men and cattle raisers 
to secure letters and telegrams to Members of Congress oppos- 
ing the adoption of the resolution, on the ground that the market 
was now good and any agitation would demoralize business. 
Just why the packers should worry over the possible harm that 
might come to the cattle men is not clear, but the answer to 
their contention is very clear; namely, that the market was 
demoralized in 1915 when there was no investigation pending. 
The market became much better in 1916 during the course of 
these hearings. If the reverse had been true and the market 
had been good in 1915, but became demoralized after the resolu- 
tion was introduced, there might be some ground for the 
packers’ argument. 

The truth is that the packers are bitterly opposing any form 
of investigation at any time by anybody. 

Do you want to know why they are so bitterly opposing it? 

I will give you the answer in a nutshell. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, in the year 1915 while 
the farmers and stock raisers were almost going bankrupt on 
account of the low price of cattle, and while the consumer was 
paying war prices for his beef, Swift & Co. declared a dividend 
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of 18.7 per cent on their capital stock; Armour, 55 per cent; 
Morris, 77.8 per cent; and Cudahy, 17.6 per cent. In 1914 
Swift & Co., after paying a dividend on its capital stock of 
$5,250,000, placed $4,200,000 to surplus. In 1915, after paying 
a like dividend, they placed $8,650,000 to surplus. 

Armour & Co. showed net earnings in 1914 of $7,400,000, and 
in 1915, $11,000,000. 

Are these people eager for an investigation of the live-stock 
industry and the production of meat animals in this country? 
Apparently they are not. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Can the gentleman tell me the prevailing 
fashionable price at this time paid by the packers and butchers 
for ordinary cattle on the hoof. such as we get the whip leather 
out of and such as they sell us to eat in Washington? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; the price at Kansas City ranges now 
from $6.50 for cows, and that sort of stuff, up to fat beef, which 
brings $10.60 and sometimes $10.80. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then it ranges from $7 to $11? 

Mr. BORLAND. No; not quite $11. I think it did touch 
$11 at St. Louis, 

Mr. ADAMSON. Averaging about $8 a hundred? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman of course is aware, and T 
believe he states, that every particle of the animal, hide, hair, 
hoof, entrails, all are utilized by the facilities these people have? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; they do not lose anything except the 
squeal of the pig. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is also aware that when you 
buy first-class beefsteak you pay about 40 cents a pound? 

Mr. BORLAND. About 35 to 88 or 40 cents. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And all parts run from 18 to 40 cents. 

Mr. BORLAND. Les. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman does not think it remark- 
able, does he, that the intermediary is able to declare a consid- 
erable dividend with this wide margin? 

Mr. BORLAND. Apparently not. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And that they can afford to bring lawyers 
here to maintain a condition which enables them to swindle 
both ways? 

Mr. BORLAND. Apparently they can. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And rob both consumer and producer. 

Mr. BORLAND. Are these people eager for an investigation 
of the live-stock industry and the production of animals in this 
country? Appurently they are not. 

But this is not all. The evidence given at the hearings, in- 
cluding the admission of the packers themselves, shows that the 
packers now own or control nearly everything that is valuable 
in connection with the livestock business. Not only are they 
practically tke sole buyer for the farmers’ cattle but the facili- 
ties for getting those cattle on the market are in the control of 
the packers, and they are also engaged in disposing through 
various subsidiary companies of the by-products from the horn 
comb to the brush of the tail. The evidence revealed that many 
of the stockyards in the great live-stock markets are controlled 
by the packers. They control the terminal companies, the ren- 
dering establishments which dispose of the carcasses of animals 
which die in the cars or in the yards, all grades of packing 
plants, the wholesale distributing markets, the cold-storage 
warehouses, and the refrigerator-car systems. They own the 
wholesale markets in the great cities and even the Smithfield 
Market of London, and from these markets they do not only a 
wholesate but a retail business to hotels, clubs, dining cars, and 
steamships. 

They are engaged in the manufacture of fertilizer in all forms, 
including a large control of the supply of nitrate. They dispose 
through various agencies of all of the by-products of the animal. 
They are engaged in the manufacture of soap, oleomargarine, 
curled hair, combs, and other articles made from horns and 
hoofs, bone dust, dried blood, pharmaceutical preparations, and 
glue. They operate great tanneries, and control the hide and 
leather market. They are engaged in the manufacture of va- 
rious kinds of packed and canned-food products, and are a 
large factor in the cold storage of butter, eggs, poultry, fresh 
fruit, and vegetables. They even manufacture grape juice. 

I have already spoken of the fact that they control packing 
houses in Australia, Argentina, and Uruguay, and in connection 
therewith they have lines of steamers and dock facilities which 
make them almost immune from competition. In addition to 
this, they control or have an interest in a large number of 
banks and cattle loan companies which lend money to cattle 
feeders and take a chattel mortgage upon the bunch of cattle. 
Thus, they sre able to practically force cattle on the market, 
and they are in possessicn at all times of accurate statistics of 
the number of cattle that must be shipped to market within a 
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certain week. There is no guesswork about their business. 
Their control of a chain of banks extends from New York 
City to the smallest agricultural town. 

When England seized a cargo of beef belonging to the packers 
which she claimed was on the way to Germany, the packers 
were able to force a settlement out of Great Britain of $15,- 
000,000. How? The answer is very simple. England was pre- 
paring to negotiate a large war loan in this country and she 
needed the sympathetic help of the packers’ banks. I could 
give a startling list, if necessary, of the banks upon the directory 
of which great packers figure. England may have been at the 
mercy of the packers in other respects, for she needs to place 
vast meat contracts to feed her Army in the field. 

What do the eattlemen expect to gain by this investigation? 
And do they expect to bring to terms this great international 
organization? Well, in the first place. they feel that the white 
light of publicity is the principal weapon in the correction of 
economic wrongs. No legitimate business need fear honest and 
impartial publicity. If the packers expect to regain public 
confidence by stifling a public inquiry, they may find that che 
result is exactly the opposite of their expectations. In the next 
place, the cattlemen feel that the ugencies and facilities of the 
live-stock business should not be all in the hands of the packers, 
and that possibly legislation is needed to divorce the packers 
from their control of the market facilities in the same way that 
the railroads were divorced from their control of commodities. 
And, lastly, the cattlemen expect for the benefit, both of them- 
selves and their consumers, to restore, if it is possible in this 
economic age in the world, a free and open market. I believe 
that a free market is the most wholesome thing for any busi- 
ness. The grain farmer to-day has a free and open market on 
wheat in the great grain centers like Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
and Chicago, and we see how much better off he is than his 
brother, the tobacco farmer of the South, who has no open 


market, but must sell his crop as soon as it is gathered to one 


buyer, the American Tobacco Co. The result is that the tobacco 
farmer has been trying night riding and other desperate forms 
of law breaking to force a living price for his product. 

I believe that great markets with their exchanges and their 
forces of active and alert salesmen is the steadying force in 
any industry. The commission men are an absolutely essential 
factor of a free, open, and competitive live-stock market, and 
when the live-stock markets are destroyed and the exchanges 
are closed, the cattle raiser will be perfectly helpless. Country 
buying by the packers may at first benefit a few stock raisers, 
but in the end it will place all stock raisers at the mercy of 
the packers, and be the most disastrous thing which could 
possibly happen to the live-stock industry. 

In conclusion, let me say that the true interests of all men 
engaged in the live-stock industry lie in the direction of build- 
ing up that industry and increasing it to the highest possible 
efficiency. Even the interests of the packers are ultimately to 
the same end. Certainly the interests of our Nation at large 
and of the great army of wage earners and consumers who must 
rely upon our domestic supply of beef is in the interest of de- 
veloping our meat industry an preserving it, not only from 
great world-wide economic changes but from the manipulation 
of those powerful bands who sit at the gate of commerce and 
demand a toll from the food of the people. [Applause.] 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on mail-order houses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on mail-order 
houses. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 13891, disagree to all the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 13391, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 
The Clerk will report the title to the bill. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 13391. An act to amend an act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, by adding a new section. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Grass, Mr. STONE, and Mr. HAYES. 
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ADJOURNMENT: 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cloek and 32 |- 


minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Friday, August 4, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication of the 
Postmaster General, submitting estimates of deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the Postal Service, on account of inland 
transportation by railroad routes (H. Doc. No. 1316), was taken 
from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
SOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and a joint resolution were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
14670) for the relief of street-railway crossing policemen, and 
for other purposes, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1069), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. DENT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use, and to purchase 
quartermaster’s and medical supplies for the relief of destitute 
persons in the districts overflowed by the Alabama and other 
rivers of Alabama and their tributaries, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1070), which said 
joint resolution and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16995) 
‘granting the consent of Congress to A. N. Alford to construct a 
bridge across the Savannah River, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1071), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 16914) permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Colorado 
River between the States of California and Arizona, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
1072), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LLOYD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 5976) to amend an act ap- 
proved May 29, 1908, entitied “An act to amend an act to au- 
thorize the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, 
to enter the District of Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1075), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. QUIN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17020) making an appropriation 
for the benefit of the Aviation Corps of the Department of War, 
and repealing the provisions of certain acts relating to the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a public building at 
Ripon, Wis., reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1076), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILES AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severaily re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr.. STEDMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of 
Leonore M. Sorsby, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1073), which said bill and re- 
port were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5385) for the relief of 
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William A. Steward, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1074), which suid bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. - 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DILL: A bill (H. R. 17267) to amend section 2291 of 
the Revised Statutes of the hited States (37 Stat., p. 123); to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. DILLON: A bill (H. R. 17268) to authorize the See- 
retary of War to furnish one condemned cannon to the town of 
Parkston, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17269) to enlarge the 
scope and purpose of the post-office building at Syracuse, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 17270) to provide for the ac- 
quisition of additional land adjoining the present post-office site 
at Gettysburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. HELGESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 287) to re- 
peal an act entitled “An act providing for the promotion of Civil 
Engineer Robert E. Peary, United States Navy, and tendering to 
him the thanks of Congress,” known as Public No. 487, approved 
March 4, 1911; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEDMAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) for the 
relief of the destitute sufferers from the recent floods in North 
Carolina; to the Committee on Apporpriations. 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan, issue, or use and to purchase quar- 
termaster’s and medica] supplies for the relief of destitute per- 
sons in the district overflowed by the Chattahoochee and Etowah 
7 5 and their tributaries; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Resolution (H. Res. 334) to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Great Britain; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 17271) granting a pension to 
James A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 17272) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charlotte Letts; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 17273) granting an increase 
of pension to Dr. Douglas Luce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 17274) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen A. Richardson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 17275) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 17276) for the relief of L. S. 
Parker, George B. Pettus, F. D. Rolfe, S. A. Rolfe, E. A. Rolfe, 
and Eugene Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONDON: A bill (H. R. 17277) for the relief of 
Thomas H. Rockwell, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 17278) for the relief of 
John Croom, the authorized agent of Wiley Gurganous; tv the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 17279) granting a pension to 
James E. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17280) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry G. Bullitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 17281) granting au in- 
crease of pension to Michael Long; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17282) granting a pension to William L. 
Pross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17283) granting an 
increase of pension to Philip A. Canfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 17284) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael C. Bierring ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17285) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel W. Bartlett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 17286). granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Starr; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17287) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Blake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of Virginia State 
Veterinary Medical Association, Ocean View, Va., and Indian- 
apolis Branch, No. 8, National Association Bureau of Animal 
Industry Employees, favoring House bill 16060, the Lobeck bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of Eolia. Mo., 
and General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, favoring 
national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BEALES: Petition of Acme Extract & Chemical 
Works, of Hanover, Pa., urging passage of House bill 13987, 
relative to flavoring-extract manufacturers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Oakcrest Association, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., relative to investigation of the price of anthracite coal; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CURRY: Petitions of Mrs. A. A. Mar Baker, Alice B. 
Hinman, and Nora E. Patterson, representing 145 members of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Sacramento, Cal., 
favoring passage of House bill 10924, prohibiting exports of 
oer to Africa; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of A. T. Gurlitz, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and fiftieth annual encampment of the Department 
of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring passage of 
the Civil War Volunteer officers’ retired list bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors, Trainmen, 
ete., relative to wage controversy between railroads and em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of W. M. Wadsworth, of New York City, favor- 
ing passage of the Army bill with Senate amendments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of Oakcrest Association, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., relative to investigation of the price of anthracite coal; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ELSTON: Resolution of Central Labor Council, of 
Oakland, Cal., recommending publicity of income-tax returns; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Paramount Knitting Co., of New 
York City, favoring passage of the Army bill with Senate amend- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs. , 

Also, petition of Fiftieth Annual Encampment of the Depart- 
ment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, relative to 
Civil War Volunteer officers’ retired list bill; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of D. W. Barringer, Philadelphia, Pa., relative 
to present state of the fleet of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, ; 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Mexico. relative to wage controversy between railroads and em- 
ployees ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Illinois, favoring reduction in postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Indianapolis (Ind.) Branch, No. 8, N. A. B. 
A. I. E., favoring House bill 16060; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of 67 citizens of Illinois, favoring a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. NOLAN: Memorial of Nelson A. Miles Camp, No. 10, 
United Spanish War Veterans, San Francisco, Cal., favoring the 
selection of North Island, near San Diego, Cal., as the most 
satisfactory site for the proposed aviation school; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PADGETT: Memorial of General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, favoring national prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Frederick J. Koster, president 
California Barrel Co., San Francisco, Cal., favoring passage of 
the naval bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club of Santa Barbara, Cal., favoring arbitration between rail- 
roads and employees; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 


By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Papers in the pension case of 
James C. Haslett, House bill 15557; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. í 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Petitions of employees of vari- 
ous railroad companies in Texas, against enforced arbitration 
of labor disputes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petitions. of Chambers of Commerce of Hereford and 
Higgins, Tex., favoring enforced arbitration of labor disputes 
between railroad companies and their employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of president and members of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Barnesville, N. Y., 
relative to Federal censorship motion-picture bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, August 3, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Tucsday, August 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
15774) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are only five Senators in 
the Chamber. I think we ought to have a quorum before we 
begin the consideration of the appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Bankhead Hollis Myers Simmons 
Beckham Husting Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee James orris Smith, Md. 
Bryan Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones Page Smoot 
CAPR Kenyon Penrose Taggart 
Clark, Wyo Kern Pittman Vardaman 
Culberson ne Ransdell Williams 
Dillingham McCumber Robinson 

Fletcher c Saulsbi 

Gronna Martin, Va. Sheppar 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Pomerenr, Mr. Swanson, and Mr. THompson answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. Galtt Nan, Mr. Suarroru, Mr. La Forwerre, and Mr. 
Tursan entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is necessarily absent, 
and that he is paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Fatt]. 

I also desire to announce the absence on account of illness of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll cull. There is n quorum present. The next reserved 
amendment will be stated. 

The Srecrerary. Amendment reserved by the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Martine], striking out on page 28, lines 
18, 19, and 20, in the following words: 

Repave with asphalt the roadway of Fourteenth Strect NW., from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 70 feet wide, $7,500. : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate to disagree to the amendment which will strike out, in 
lines 18 and 19 and a portion of line 20, the proposition as it 
came from the House to repave with asphalt the roadway of 
Fourteenth Street NW., from Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 
70 feet wide. That is the House provision, and on recommenda- 
tion of the committee the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
struck it out. I find in the bill other Instances where repave- 
ment has been ordered, but this seems to be eliminated. I have 
received very many letters and a number of calls with reference 
to this matter. I did not know anything about it until I went 
down there and looked the premises over. 

This part of Fourteenth Street is that section with the Wil- 
lard Hote! on one side and the Ebbitt House on the other. The 
section runs from Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street. I find 
that Fourteenth Street on the other side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
is 75 feet wide. I find that Fourteenth Street on the other side 
of F Street is 75 feet wide. This section is but 50 feet wide. 
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The reason why this should be the case seems almost inexpli- 
cable. Recently, within a year or thereabouts, a two-track street 
railroad has been laid in that portion of Fourteenth Street be- 
tween F Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, narrowing up the 
street still more. It is a very common instance, almost an every- 
day instance, that the side of the Avenue toward the Willard 
Hotel will be glutted by taxicabs and automobiles, 12 or 15 in 
number, belonging, I believe, to the Willard Hotel, occupying 
the street as a stand. On the opposite side of Fourteenth Street, 
in the front of the other property, there are these great car- 
avans, so-called sight-seeing caravans, occupying that portion 
of the street. So with a two-track railroad and with auto- 
mobiles on one side and caravans on the other the street is 
narrowed to a very great degree. 

Further than this, the physical condition which prevails there 
is a very rapid incline on that portion of Fourteenth Street, mak- 
ing it very dangerous and a very uncomfortable situation. It 
seems to me if there is any reason for a wide street that reason 
exists in this particular part. 

After I had gone there I examined the sidewalk. I found the 
sidewalk on that portion of Fourteenth Street 30 to 33 feet in 
width on both sides, which is an unusual width anywhere in the 
city. Since that time the commissioner of the District, Com- 
missioner Newman, I need not have any hesitancy in saying, 
called upon me and said he had seen I had brought up this ques- 
tion. I said, “Yes.” I asked him what he knew about it. He 
said he knew very little about it. He said, “I am a commis- 
sioner of the District; this is an aggravating condition; the con- 
dition has remained for years, and it should be corrected. I 
can not understand just what reason the Senate had for striking 
this out, relieving these property holders from the assessment 
that would come and at the same time jeopardizing the people.” 
The commissioner said in the event of an accident, which would 
be liable to occur at any time, with the cluttering up of the auto- 
mobiles and the two-track railroad, the city would be liable, of 
course, for such damages as might accrue. 

This property, I learned afterwards, is owned by the Willards. 
I do not know the Willards from a side of sole leather. I would 
not know them if I stumbled on any of them. I have no feeling 
regarding the Willards, but I find the Willards have for many 
years occupied all that portion of the sidewalk. I stopped there 
to-day in order to qualify myself to speak of it. I found on 
about 12 feet of that sidewalk a sort of derrick framework from 
the elevator that punched through the sidewalk standing up 8 
feet high, making an opportunity to go down to their vaults be- 
low the street. I asked a man what that was for. He said, “It 
is the Willard elevator to carry up and down the freight of the 
Willard.” Then I asked, “ What are these coal holes along 
here?” He said, “ The boilers are under there.” I said, “Are 
these boilers on private property or on public property?” He 
said, “ They are on public property.” “How long have they been 
there?” I asked him. He said, “I do not know; forever, I 
guess.” And there they are, occupying this territory, and 
searcely a foot ever treads on that portion of the Fourteenth 
Street sidewalk. That excess of 10 or 12 feet is entirely utilized 
by private interests, by a private concern, the Willard Hotel Co. 

The Willard Hotel Co. own that property, and the Willard 
estate own practically all the other property on the other side 
of the street. They own the Ebbitt House and three or four 
other buildings clear down to the saloon on the corner, and I 
am in doubt whether they own that or not, But they own above 
the saloon, and I want to know with what reason or decency or 
sense of fairness Congress can go on and make assessments to 
repave with asphalt the roadway of Twelfth Street NW., from 
E to F Streets, 45 feet wide, at a cost of $6,600; to repave with 


asphalt the roadway of Third Street NW., from Pennsylvania- 


Avenue to B Street south, $13,800; to repave with asphalt the 
granite block roadway of Seventh Street NW., from R Street 
to Florida Avenue, $15,000; and for repaving the roadway of 
B Street NW., from Ninth Street to Twelfth Street, on plans to 
be approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
$28,000, and then when we come to the other paragraph it is 
cut out. It may inconvenience them by disturbing this vertical 
frame or elevator that they have fixed upon the sidewalk, and 
it may inconvenience them with their boilers. Some gentleman 
told me they have a sort of certificate or permit to place that 
there. I said, “ Did the city ever surrender the right to that 
property?” “Oh, no; they have simply been occupying it by 
sufferance.” Yet I learned this same company has been charg- 
ing automobile owners and taxicabs for rental for the privi- 
lege of standing along there on the city’s property. Whether 
that be true or not I do not know, but I was so informed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the width of this street along the 
Willard Hotel? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
is legitimately 75 feet. 


The width of the whole street 
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Mr. OVERMAN. What width are they occupying? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They are occupying about 13 
feet of each sidewalk. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much of the other part of the street 
are they occupying? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. About 20 feet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the distance between the curbs? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think about 36 feet; and it 
should be 50 feet. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How much Government property do they 
occupy ? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I think about 12 feet on each 
sidewalk. They occupy 12 feet of the sidewalk along Willard’s 
Hotel from Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street. and on the oppo- 
site side they own the Ebbitt House and all the other property. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They have no title whatever to the occu- 
pancy of the pavement? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
simply occupancy. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to oppress the Willards. I 
do not know them, and if I did it would not make any difference. 
I do not think it is square. We assess the local people all over 
the city for these improvements. Why, in the name of God, 
should we exempt the Willards? I can not understand it. 

It struck me as being so apparent a wrong that, as I said, I 
visited the premises; and I have since been visited by the com- 
missioner, who, as I tell you, said to me that since the two rail- 
road tracks have been there—and they were put there quite 
recently; I think about a year ago—it has really circumscribed 
the legitimate and proper area of driving. As I said, the physical 
condition is-such that there is a grade of 15 or 20 per cent. 
Under ordinary conditions it would be bad, and the commissioner 
said when it is cluttered up with taxicabs on one side and great 
caravans of sight-seeing conveyances on the other side, with two 
tracks of railroad, it is very much circumscribed, and it is an 
unfortunate and dangerous condition. It seems to me the Senate 
ean not justify this action, and therefore I ask the Senate to 
disagree to the amendment striking out that paragraph of the 
bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I desire to say that, as I remember, the 
engineer commissioner of the District came before the committee 
prior to the laying of the tracks on Fourteenth Street between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street and asked Congress to lessen 
the width of the sidewalks on that square so that the tracks 
could be laid. That involved great expense, and Congress did 
not authorize the lessening of the width of the sidewalks; but 
the hotel company are using this property on the side of the 
Willard Hotel that belongs to the Government, and the side- 
walks on that block are very wide. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. They are 33 feet wide. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Above that block on Fourteenth Street for 
miles the sidewalks are of a uniform width. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I paced the sidewalk on that 
block, Mr. President, and it is from 30 to 83 feet wide. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, has the Senator from New 
Jersey concluded? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was on the committee that had this matter 
under consideration, and I voted to strike out the provision 
contained in the House bill. I do not know the Willard Hotel 
people; I never saw one of them nor any person who is inter- 
ested in that hotel; but I understand it is going to cost some 
$28,000 to the Willard Hotel Co. if this change is made. While 
that is not all powerful in the determination of what should be 
done in the widening of a street, yet, nothwithstanding, it is 
something which we ought to take into consideration. 

The complaint which the Senator says has been made is that 
a number of vehicles are stationed along the side of the Willard 
Hotel. The Commissioners of the District have a perfect right 
to see that no vehicle is stationed there, and they can do it 
without the expenditure of a dollar to anybody. If they do 
that, they can save the expenditure and have plenty of space 
upon each side of the railroad tracks for vehicles. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Was not the Senator’s attention called 
to the fact that the stand for vehicles is now on Pennsylvania 
Avenue? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I was going to refer to that. In 
front of the Willard Hotel there is a space, extending for 
almost a block, where automobiles are parked. In addition to 
that, they can stand for any distance on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
because it is a very wide street. Consequently, it seems to me, 
when you say you want this change made solely for the pur- 
pose of having more space, when it can be done in 10 minutes 
simply by the issuance of an order by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, it is unfair to put anybody to an expendi- 
ture of such an amount as has been named. 


None whatever. It is just 
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Mr. OVERMAN. How long has it been occupying this Gov- 
ernment property? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Ido not know. It is generally customary 
in cities to permit the use of space underneath the street for 
coal, boilers, and so forth, and many cities permit it even to the 
lot line. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The other hotels on that same street have 
their boilers under the sidewalk, and they do not pay for the 
use of such spaces. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be. I presume they do it under 
a permit. The difficulty is that here there is going to be an 
enormous expenditure of money, and it seems to me that it is 
useless, for the difficulty can be obviated by a simple order of 
the commissioners that vehicles shali not stand in front of that 
hotel on either side. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I thought the Senator was referring to 
the permit from the Government to use the space under the 
sidewalk. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I find from the evidence taken before 
the subcommittee that the first permit was issued by the War 
Department on April 5, 1900, for one part of the vault, and the 
second one on November 12, 1902. The first one was signed by 
Mr. Meiklejohn, Assistant Secretary of War at that time, and 
the second one was signed by Gen. W. Carey Sanger, Acting 
Secretary of War at the time it was obtained. Those vaults 
were put in under those permits. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. To require an expenditure of $28,000 to be 
made by the abutting property owners under a permit which 
was evidently not intended to be temporary only, it seems to me, 
is a great hardship on them; and while the hotel company 
charges high prices, and all that—and I have no love for high- 
priced hotels—yet, notwithstanding that fact, I believe that 
justice ought to be done to them, 

But, Mr. President, there is another reason against such action. 
In this bill it is provided that the street shall be paved with 
asphalt. With the steep grade of Fourteenth Street, such a 
pavement would simply be a trap for dragging down horses in 
slippery weather, whenever there is rain or snow. It seems to 
me that if such a proposition were adopted there would be in- 
finitely a greater number of accidents than now occur. The 
present street pavement is ideal in that steep place. No ae- 
cidents occur there; but if that street is paved with asphalt on 
thut steep grade you are going to have any number of acci- 
dents, and perhaps any number of damage suits against the 
District of Columbia, by reason of putting down a pavement of 
that kind, which, I repeat, would be a trap for horses that were 
passing along there, 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes. 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator speaks about 
automobiles parking along there. Of course that is a mere in- 
cident; but as to the suggestion in regard to paving the street 
with asphalt, I quite agree with the Senator. I should like to 
see an amendment—and I shall offer an amendment to that 
effect—requiring that it should be paved with Belgian block and 
not with asphalt. I think Belgian block would be far better; 
but whether the street is paved with Belgian block or with as- 
phalt, the fact is that these people are oceupying these streets, 
and are being given an advantage over the people on other por- 
tions of Fourteenth Street. No one can argue, and no practical 
man would argue, that with a street with two railroad tracks 
on it it would not be safer to have that additional width rather 
than to have it narrower. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is true that perhaps it would be a little 
advantage; but with that steep grade there is no place for ve- 
hicles to stand, and they ought not to be permitted to stand there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Would it not be better to 
widen the street, however, if they are to stand there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it would be, if they are to stand there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, they are on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. In front of the Willard Hotel for nearly a block 
the street is filled with parked automobiles, and there is no 
space for them there. They come up to the very edge of Four- 
teenth Street. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They can easily be prohibited from doing 
so, and the commissioners can compel them to park automobiles 
some distance away. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am not talking about park- 
ing automobiles. I think we safely may leave that with the 
Commissioners of the District. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The provision in the House bill is for an 
asphalt pavement. If there is an asphalt pavement there, in 
wet weather or in snow the automobiles will continually skid, 


even with chains on them. The grade is very steep. I do not 
know a place in the city of Washington where the grade is so 
steep as between Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street on Four- 
teenth Street. It is now paved with granite blocks. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. With Belgian blocks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Although with the existing pavement 
horses can go along that portion of Fourteenth Street without 
endangering their lives and automobiles can pass up and down 
without any danger to them, it seems to me, if we make this 
change we would be inviting disaster to people, we would be sub- 
jecting the District to damage suits, and we would be damaging 
adjacent property because people have invested large amounts 
of money there with the expectation that no change would be 
made, at least for a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How about Thirteenth Street, which is 
the next street—is not the grade about the same there? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; I do not think so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
grade. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. The grade is not quite so steep on Thir- 
teenth Street because, I think, F Street running to the east has 
a gradual down grade, making a somewhat slighter grade on 
Thirteenth Street than on Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Does the Senator know how 
many years the Willard Hotel Co. have occupied that space? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. ; 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask that question because 
the Senator says they had a right to expect that they could 
occupy it for a reasonable length of time. They have occupied 
it ever since they built the new hotel, and they haye never paid 
the District of Columbia one sou marque rental for it; and, God 
knows, they ought to be satisfied. ? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If you want to charge them for it, that is 
a diferent consideration. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I do not want to charge 
them for it; but I want the Willard Hotel Co. to be put en the 
same footing with the people on the other side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and the people on the other side of F Street. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not believe that the 
permit has been given through any favoritism. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not know that it has 


It is about a 15 per cent 


been. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe that is the case: but in 
order to make that change an expenditure of money will be re- 
quired which will necessitate a tax on that hotel of $28,000. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, no, it is not so much as 
that. How does the Senator arrive at the figure $28,0007 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Well, it will involve the destruction of 
property that has cost them $28,000. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is true; but if you put 
your house on my lot—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us have some little semblance 
of parliamentary procedure. : 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, if the Senator 
pers hie house on my lot he must pay the expense of moving 
it off. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. And this company did not 
go in there with their eyes shut. They knew they were on pub- 
lie property. I do not know the Willard Hotel people; I woukl 
not know them if I fell over them. I know that certain inter- 
ests own the hotel and lease it out to Mr. Boldt. who runs the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York; the Marlborough-Blenheim, in 
Atlantie City; and the Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia. A 
millionaire hotel proprietor rents it out, and the owners of the 
property are sure of their revenue every year. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I do not know the hotel 
people, nor do I care who they are. The vote I cast in the com- 
mittee was not, and the vote I shall cast on the floor shall not 
be, influenced by whether they are poor men or rich men. As 
I understand, $28,000 has been expended there and will be de- 
stroyed if the action sought by the Senator from New Jersey is 
taken. What benefits are going to accrue by widening thut 
street? The grade ts too steep for automobiles to stand there, 
even if the street were widened. The commissioners can remedy 
any condition of congestion by an order. An asphalt payement 
would render the street dangerous not only to horses but also 
to automobiles. For that reason I believe it would be a useless 
expenditure of money, and I think the Senate amendment strik- 
ing out the provision should prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, in regard to the 
question of rejecting the amendment reported by the committee 
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striking out the provision inserted by the House, I wish to say 
we fully considered the matter in the committee. We found 
no special public sentiment in favor of this change. We. recog- 
nized the fact that this street has been repaved within the last 


ear. 

So far as the argument is concerned as to the use of the space 
under the street, there is nothing in that, because, I presume, 
there are a hundred other cases of a similar character where 
cellars are being used under the streets. That is not a privilege 
that is extended to the Willard Hotel Co. alone. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we felt that it probably would be better to strike 
out the House provision and let the matter go to conference, so 
that we might determine what was best to do in the matter 
after consulting with those having knowledge of the circum- 
stances and ascertaining the reason the House had for inserting 
the provision for the widening of Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the question raised by the 
amendment offered by me proposing to abolish the District of 
Columbia and change the manner of paying the expenses of the 
District has been disposed of, and I did not expect to refer to 
it again; but in ruling upon the point of order on the amend- 
ment the Chair made the statement that the District of Colum- 
bia was not a municipal corporation, a statement that was lit- 
erally correct, except that it is nominally so, not for municipal 
but for national governmental purposes. That ruling has been 
brought in question by a letter that was written to a Member 
of this body—not myself—in which the correctness of the 
statement referred to is challenged, and in support of the claim 
made in the letter a brief is referred to which was filed in the 
case of Leonard R. Coates against the District of Columbia in 
an action brought against the District for damages. 

It was claimed as a defense in that action that in doing the 
act complained of the District of Columbia acted in a govern- 
mental capacity and in the performance of a governmental func- 
tion or duty. The court held, and I think properly held, that 
the District was then in the performance of a governmental 
function or duty, but not as a municipality. The governmental 
function performed was that of the National Government and 
not of a municipality. While the Congress of the United States 
has, as the act of 1878 provides, continued the District as a 
municipality, it has shorn it of every vestige of power or au- 
thority as such, and has simply made it the agent of the Govern- 
ment for the performance of National Government functions, 
ahd nothing else. In effect, the Congress has made the District 
of Columbia its agent for a certain purpose, has provided that it 
may sue and be sued as such agent; but the action is, in effect, 
against the Government of the United States and not against 
the District of Columbia as a municipal corporation, and any 
judgment that is recovered against the District must be paid 
out of the National Government funds, and comes out of the 
National Treasury. Therefore, it is idle to say that in any 
proper sense the District of Columbia is a municipal govern- 
ment, because it performs no functions of that character. 

I have felt impelled to make this statement, Mr. President, 
because of the fact that the Chair has been challenged as to 
the statement made, and because I believe that the Chair was 
eminently right, not only in the statement of facts but in the 
ruling that was made. I have no doubt of that myself; and 
there is absolutely nothing in the brief in the Coates case and 
nothing in the ruling of the court in that case that challenges 
the correctness of the statement made by the Chair respecting 
the character of the functions of the District of Columbia or 
the ruling of the Chair on the point of order. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Colorado to the fact that there may be injustice 
in the use of public property by private individuals, namely, 
where an individual secures it for the purpose of renting it to 
others for profit. Many cities, practically all of them—and it is 

that they should—under certain conditions grant the 
right to large buildings to use the space under sidewalks, but 
in Chieago and other.cities I am informed they charge a rental 
for it, and in that way they secure quite a considerable revenue, 
which is proper and right. The Willard Hotel people, I under- 
stand, have secured a permit to this space under the sidewalk 
and pay nothing for it. It has been a gift to them, a grant to 
them under, I presume, a limited permit, and they are said to 
turn around and rent it out for gain. There is an unearned 
increment, and they have nothing left to say in the way of a 
rebuke. to the public when it undertakes to recover enough of 
that ground for the use of the people who live in this city. Their 
voice is stopped entirely. 

As to the width of the street, I know nothing. I quite agreo 
with the Scuator from Colorado that it would be foolish to pave 
a steep street with asphaltum. You might just as well coat it 
with ice; it would be a dangerous thoroughfare for people and 
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for vehicles of all kinds in wet weather; but when it comes down 
to the right to the use of the public property, that is another 
question which should be taken into respectful consideration. 
No man has an inalienable right to take unto himself the prop- 
erty of the people as a gift, on a permit, and then turn around 
and rent it out for somebody else’s use and pocket the proceeds. 

I notice that there is a great deal of indignation expressed 
here whenever anyone begins to look out for the rights of the 
people. The people of the community should be the first to be 
considered and legislated for. The rights of special interests. 
should come afterwards. But if anybody calls attention to a. 
wrong being done to the general public, such as an overcharge 
for gas, such as was discussed yesterday, or for <n inferior 
quality of gas, loaded with acid which eats out the pipes and 
insidiously poisons thousands of people, then the cry is, “ Hush! 
Say nothing; lie low and keep still. Mum’s the word!” from 
the superpatriots who cast reflections upon those who call at- 
tention to conditions which are wrong and unjust—the types of 
wrongs which must be discovered and corrected sooner or later 
or there will come trouble from an outraged people. They will 
not always stand for infringements upon their common prop- 
erty and their rights. 

I think this particular matter is one of no great importance, 
but, just the same, it is along the line of many usurpations of 
the people's property; and yet, and as usual, there is a burst of 
indignation when some one calis attention to it, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator in 
relation to the rentals that should be charged by the cities for: 
the use of their streets. I believe in that; but I do not believe. 
in picking out one place and saying, “ Here, you have got to be 
subjected to a loss of $28,000 simply for the purpose of widen- 
ing a street,” which it is not necessary to have widened, in my 
judgment. I do not believe in doing that. 

I would join with the Senator in making a provision that 
wherever any part of a street is used by adjacent buildings it 
shall pay a reasonable rental, and I think that is right. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland, Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator if he does not believe this: In view of the fact that 
these buildings have the privilege of using that space, is it not 
a fact that when the taxes are laid upon these buildings the 
taxes are probably greater, having the privileges that they have, 
and do they not pay for those privileges in the way of taxation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They do to some extent, but 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. That is the view the committee 
took of it; that if you increase the value of a building by virtue 
of its having these subways or these cellars; the building is 
worth more money and the owners pay greater taxes upon it 
than they otherwise would. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I believe, however, that the rule which 
has been adopted in Chicago, as I understand, is the best rule; 
and that provides that whoever occupies land in a street adja- 
cent to his property shall pay a reasonable rental. I do not, 
Lowever, believe in doing that by a special act with reference 
to one particular piece of property. I believe in making it a 
general rule, by which people will know in advance that when. 
they use that public space and get permits for its use they 
will be required to pay, and for that reason I think it is all 
right. But to pick out a particular piece of property and say: 
Here, we are going to enforee this requirement against this 
piece of property, with a resulting loss of $28,000, and we will 
not disturb another man perhaps within half a block of that 
place,” it seems to me is manifestly unfair. 

On that account I believe that we ought not to change this 
condition. Why, this street has just been paved, I am ‘told, 
one year ago. Are you going to make them pay for doing it 
again now? The expense of that is assessed. against the property 
owners to some extent, I understand. 

Mr. LANE. I will ask the Senator this question: Does not 
the Government in part appropriate for this improvement? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; but the cost is paid half by the 
District and half by the Congress. 

Mr. LANE. Then Congress and the Senate have half a right 
to say something about it, or to inquire into it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; that is right. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. LANE. Just half a right. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but at the same time I understand 
that a proportion. of the cost of paving a street in the District 
of Columbia has to be paid for now by the abutting property 
owners. That is as it ought to be. That is the condition that 
has existed in other cities for years. At the same time, I do 
not believe in putting to useless expense people who have prop- 
erty, and I believe that the paving of that street in any other 
manner than it is paved now will be a detriment to the travel- 
ing publie. 
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Mr. LANE. I think that can be remedied by the Senator from 
New Jersey qualifying his amendment, and providing for a suit- 
able pavement; but the public streets are the property of the 
people. They are dedicated to the use of the public, and 
their rights are first, and first to be considered. Now, if in 
improving the street for the benefit of the public you damage 
the property owner to some extent by recovering from him cer- 
tain public property which he has been using for nothing, for 
which he has paid not a cent, why, he must stand his share of 
the loss in the interest of the general community. There is 
not a leg for an argument to stand on upon any other ground. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would be true, Mr. President, if 
there were any urgent necessity for this thing; but that is net a 
street where automobiles ought to be permitted to stand, or 
where vehicles of any kind ought to be permitted to stand. 
They ought to be required to park somewhere else; and the com- 
“missioners can by an order in 10 minutes require that to be 
done, and the result of it then is that the necessity for repav- 
ing is entirely abrogated. 8 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
telegrams protesting against certain provisions in the revenue 
bill. Some of them are protests against the tax on copper, 
another a protest against the increased corporation tax on banks, 
and still other protests against the tax on munition manufac- 
turers, I ask leave to present these telegrams and have them 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

I have another set of telegrams relating to the same bill, pro- 
testing against some provisions affecting the wine industry of my 
State. I will read just one of them: 

Understand Senate committee is working on wine bill, and that Mis- 
souri and Ohio are fighting for unlimited use of grain spirits, sugar, 
and water, with no Government supervision. The bill, with exception 
of rates and few minor ges, is ‘satisfactory to American pure-wine 
interests, and we are anxious of upholding present regulations. Please 
use your influence to protect pure wines by indorsing the regulations of 
the wine revenue bill passed by the House. 

I want to say that the chief concern of the wine growers of 
California is te prevent the passage of any provision that will 
allow the adulteration of wines, not so much the question. of 
taxes. 

I ask leave to submit these telegrams, and the same reference 
for them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SuarrorH], I think, presents the thing in not 
exactly the true way, unwittingly. He says he does not believe 
in singling out some one. Now, there is no purpose of singling 
anybody out. That would be the last thing in my thoughts. 
Whatever else I am, I hope that I am square. I would not be a 
party to singling out any man on Fourteenth Street and oppress- 
ing him or punishing him, and I am not trying to single these 
men out; but for 7 miles or more Fourteenth Street, going up 
the hill, is 70 or 85 feet wide and on the other side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue it is 75 feet wide. These men have been singled 
out for favor in some way that I can not understand. 

Now, I do not want to punish them. As I said before, I do 
not know the Willard family from a side of sole leather. Some 
man told me this morning that the Willards are Democrats and 
that they belong to the national committee. I do not care 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans, or what on earth 
they are. If they are in the wrong, I am going to fight them, and 
if they are in the right I will stand for them. 

We are singling out nobody. We are only asking that fish 
shall not be made of one and fowl of the other; that the same 
kind of medicine that is doled out to the property owners on 
Fourteenth Street from one end to another, except on this 
isolated block, shall be the medicine for these gentlemen. For- 
tunately, I am told, they are in such a financial situation that 
they are pretty well able to bear it; but that has nothing to 
do with the question. If it is right, it is right; if it is wrong, 
it is wrong. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator’s proposition about an 
asphalt pavement. I think it is a mistake. Any practical man 
will sustain that contention. I think the Belgian block or the 
trap-reck pavement which they have there is far better than 
asphalt; and if we can reject this amendment of the Senate 
committee I shall move to amend the provision so that instead 
of being asphalt it shall be Belgian block or in conformity with 
the existing pavement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that the Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District came before us and asked us to do exactly 
what the House did—to make that great street uniform as to 
the pavements on each side, which are exactly alike for T 


miles except here. He said it was an outrage to have that 
street all exactly alike until you get to the Willard Hotel, and 
then to extend the sidewalk out, and have a narrow street 
there, when they are going to have two lines of railroad there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is just what Commis- 
sioner Newman told me. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to say that the Engineer commis- 
sioner of the city, came down with his reasons and said that 
the street ought to be uniform all along. Here we are giving 
the use of the Government property to this hotel when the 
pavement ought to be widened and made the same for 7 miles. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey.’ I think the Senator is 
eminently right. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works] refers to the revenue bill. While the Sen- 
ate is deliberating upon the weighty question of which side of 
the street automobiles will be required to park on, and whether 
Fourteenth Street shall be paved with asphalt or granite block, 
and whether an awning on the sidewalk shall be removed, I 
want to take advantage of the opportunity, while Senators are 
conferring over those matters and the Nation waits in sus- 
pense, to speak of the matter to which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia refers, at least upon one phase of the revenue bill. 

One of the important provisions of the bill provides for a so- 
called tariff commission. I say a so-called tariff commission, 
because the commission, as established in the bill, has no pow- 
ers of any kind whatever to do any executive or administra- 
tive act. It is merely a board of inquiry. It is little more, as 
a matter of fact, than the Office of Cost of Production in the 
Department of Commerce, already established, which is re- 
ferred to in the bill itself. 

The bill provides for an appropriation of $300,000 as the 
initial appropriation for the expenses of this commission. It 
gives the so-called commission authority to commandeer other 
departments of the Government. These are the words of the 
bill: 

Thal such departmerts and independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment shall cooperate fully with the commission for the purpose of 
aiding and assisting in its work, and, when directed by the l’resident, 
shall furnish to the commission, on its request, all records 

And so forth; reference being made particularly to the Treas- 
ury Department, the Department of Commerce, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, all great effective offices of the Gov- 
ernment, with extensive powers which are subjected to the 
orders of this absolutely colorless and powerless so-called tariff 
commission. 

One of the interesting features of the bill is the provision on 
page 96 which provides that witnesses summoned before the 
commission shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the courts of the United States, and that wit- 
nesses whose depositions are taken, and the persons taking the 
same, except employees of the commission, shall be severally 
entitled to the same fees and mileage as are paid for like 
service in the courts of the United States. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the framers of the bill considered the cost to which 
the Government would be subjected by that provision. Every 
inquiry that this proposed commission makes will be made upon 
subpeenas of witnesses at the expense of the Government, to 
be paid mileage as though they were witnesses in a court—a 
court which had power to dispose of the matter before it and 
to enter a final judgment. 

The provisions applicable to courts are extended to this 
commission, which has no power to do anything at all, to 
make any finding which has any force or effect. 

It would be difficult to calculate the expense; but, as the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Crare] well says, that feature 
of it probably has never been considered. 

I have been very much in favor, Mr. President, of a tariff 
commission that would relieve the country and the Congress 
of some of the illogical situations to which they have been sub- 
jected heretofore in the ordeal of tariff revision, and would 
relieve the industry and business of the country of the periodic 
revolutions of industrial conditions, upheavals, destruction, and 
loss that come through wholesale revision of the tariff, brought 
about first by one political party and then by another; but the 
specious pretext of a tariff commission provided for in this 
bill could not by any possibility accomplish such a result. 
Tariffs would be made in the future just as they have been 
made in the past. 

I want to call attention to some expressions of opinion of 
distinguished men, of various views upon a tariff policy, in 
regard to those methods and the impressions left upon partici- 
pants in the process of framing tariff schedules and tariff classi- 
fications in Congress. 
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In 1910 a prominent majority Member of the House com- 
mittee that framed the bill of 1909, Congressman E. J. HII, 
of Connecticut, said: 


Ih never to see another general 
conseqtent upheaval of our whole industrial organization, and with 
the abominable trading and dickering which inevitably result there- 


revision of the tariff, with its 


from. 


Senator Vest, who had a part in framing the bill of 1894, said: 

I look back now upon what occurred during the debate and con- 
ference on the Wilson-Gorman bill as a nightmare, from the effects 
of which I have never recovered. 

Senator Norris, of Nebraska, speaking in 1911, when he was 
a Member of the House, declared: 

The methods by which the tarif has been revised in the past are 
unscientific, illogical, and out of date. This applies to every tariff 
that has been enacted. 

The chairman of the Senate committee in 1909, Senator 
Aldrich, stated he was seeing 100 persons a day. and working 
18 hours out of every 24. 

Elihu Root, then Senator from New York and a member of 
the majority party, said, in the midst of the debates of 1909: 

We have been here for over three months considering and dis- 
cussing and voting upon the measure of protection that it is neces- 
sary to give in order to keep alive and prosperous the business of tens 
of thousands of corporations engaged in the manufacture and trades 
affected by the protective tariff. Upon one hand we have garbled 
statements; upon the other equally garbled and partial statements; 
and no means of distinguishing the truth. We are under the neces- 
sity of proceeding by guesswork, by conjecture, always with dissatis- 
faction, use we recognize the chance that we have guessed wrong 
about whose statements came nearest to the truth. 

There is a growing sentiment throughout the country in 
favor of taking the tariff, so far as the making of the schedule 
of rates is concerned, out of politics. Of course, the tariff 
policy of the country—that is, the question of whether we 
should establish what has come to be known as a system of 
protection, by means of taxes levied upon imports—can not be 
taken out of politics, because it is a matter which ultimately 
must be determined by the people at large through force of 
public opinion operating in elections. When the people have 
expressed their opinion as to the question of this policy the 
only way in which it can be carried out is through an act of 
Congress. 

Not only must the question of whether or not there shall be 
a protective tariff or merely a tariff for revenue or no tariff 
at all, which is free trade, be determined in politics and estab- 
lished’ by an act of Congress, but upon what rule or basis the 
rates shall be fixed must also be established by an act of Con- 
gress, and, that being the case, must be more or less a ques- 
tion of politics as it will be made an issue in the congressional 
elections. That much having been determined, however, by 
the people and by their Representatives in Congress, further 
dealing with the tariff is largely a question of fact rather than 
of policy or opinion—that is, it having been determined, we 
will say, that there should be a protective tariff and that it 
shall be based upon the difference in the cost of production of 
manufactures in this country and in foreign countries, the 
matter of taking up and classifying the many thousand articles, 
with their various grades and qualities, in the multitudinous 
lines of industry and production and of determining the cost of 
each class and grade in the United States and the cost of the 
same in some foreign country which may compete with the United 
States is a question of fact. The ascertainment of questions 
of fact should proceed upon systematic and scientific lines. In 
fact, it is in itself a scientific question. It is just as unreason- 
able to undertake to settle such a scientific question—to arrange 
all these various classifications and gradings and to assemble 
the mass of minute details necessary to determine these com- 
narative costs in a political campaign, by campaign speeches, 
political meetings, torchlight processions, and, in the last 
analysis, by discussions in the committees and upon the floors 
of Congress—as it would be to undertake to make a chemical 
analysis of the contents of a glass of water on the hustings or 
in congressional debate. 

And yet, strange to say, though we have been dealing with 
the question of a tariff for a hundred years or more, we have 
never yet progressed beyond that crude way of making tariff 

_ schedules. Anyone who is interested can turn to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and read the almost maudlin state of mind in 
which the various branches of Congress become involved by 
debates and colloquies on the floor as to the scientific elements 
involved in the items of a tariff schedule. The construction of 
Congress, with its 531 Members, while it is admirably adapted 
to carry out the will of a great people, with its multitude of 
conflicting interests, so far as the establishment of the ma- 
chinery of government and the principles and rules by which it 
shall be carried on is concerned, yet in its very nature is 
wholly unadapted to scientific investigation to be carried out 


by the body itself in session as a legislature. Ordinarily, if 
the Congress desires to ascertain a scientific fact, it either 
constitutes an agency of its own, with powers and instructions 
to proceed to ascertain the fact and report it to Congress, or 
else refers the matter to one of the constituted branches of 
the Government dealing with the particular matters. The ques- 
tion then is taken up by scientists and experts who, through a 
long course of training, have acquired all existing knowledge of 
the subject and are provided with all of the means and equip- 
ment essential to the investigation, and situated in such a 
condition of retirement and quiet as facilitates scientific re- 
search. In this way the scientific truth is approximated. 

Now, some method should be applied to the great work of 
classifying and grading the myriad of commodities of commerce 
subject to a tariff and of applying thereto whatever tariff rule 
may be laid down by Congress. The only way in which this 
can be done is through an administrative agent of some kind. 
Some one of the already established bureaus or offices of the 
Government might be utilized. In view, however, of the magni- 


tude of the work, its importance, its need of continuous atten- ' 


tion, and in view of the fact that the present bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment are already overloaded with duties, a new and special 
and independent tribunal with full administrative powers should 
be established for this purpose. In the last Congress I proposed 
this in a carefully drawn amendment to the tariff bill. It pro- 
vided for a commission of five members, the term of office of 
each member being 15 years, subject to removal at any time by 
a majority vote of the Congress of the United States, and the 
Salary of each member of the commission to be $12,500 per an- 
hum, their terms expiring at intervals of 3 years and the ap- 
pointments thereto to be made by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. This tenure of office and 
respectable salary were proposed in order to justify men of 
first-class character and ability accepting the position and to 
insure work of the highest quality upon this delicate and vital 
matter. Aside from what has already been stated as to the 
advantages of this method of ascertaining the requisite tariff 
facts and putting them into effect, such a system has the follow- 
ing merits: It would very likely permanently settle the tariff 
question, because, by the operation of this system, the tariff 
would be gradually and continually adjusted to the constantly 
changing needs and conditions of business, so that excesses and 
extravagances of profits on the one hand, or inadeqnate rates 
on the other, would not give rise to the protests and discontent 
which have brought about our great tariff campaigns in the 
past. Heretofore the schedule of rates was fixed by Congress, 
was supposed to represent the facts aimed at by the tariff 
policy which had been established in the country. Of course, 
this was largely fiction, because it was utterly impossible to 
arrive at any accurate schedule under the old system; but even 
supposing that it were entirely accurate, and that the schedule 
was intended to represent the difference in the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, these rates were supposed to be 
based upon conditions existing only at the time the act was 
passed. In six months or a year new methods of manufacture, 
new organizations, new inventions in science and art, new costs 
of raw materials, new supplies, increased quantity of produc- 
tion, new conditions of transportation of materials entering into 
the manufacture, and a myriad of other constituent elements 
may have undergone change, and in some instances revolution, 
and yet the tariff, in all of its particular rates, based upon an 
obsolete condition remained in force utterly out of tune and 
out of harmony with the new conditions. Consequently it not 
only failed, necessarily, of the purpose for which it was intended 
when it was supposed to be in accordance with a carefully 
worked out rule and policy, but very frequently, by reason of 
these changed conditions, it had the opposite effect. In some 
instances it became a shelter and shield of monopoly; in other 
instances it was wholly inadequate as a protection from foreign 
competition, and worked injustice upon the consuming public 
in some instances to an extreme degree. Now, this might be the 
case with some of the items in the schedule, while as to others 
conditions may not have changed. The rates as to these latter 


may still be just and in accordance with the rule and policy ot 


the country. In such a situation there is no administrative 
tribunal to which an aggrieved manufacturer or consumer can 
apply for relief in a particular case. The old, obsolete schedule 
in its entirety remains in force, business adjusts itself to these 
artificial conditions, discontent increases, and in most of our 
campaigns such conditions have constituted the central political 
issue. Campaign spellbinders go out before the people with 
their grist of amusing stories, superficial argument, and sophis- 
try. The business of the country is affected by the doubt and 
uncertainty as to what the result will be. The country may 
decree a change and vote for a new tariff policy and the old 
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process of revision of the entire schedule from one end to the 
other, with possibly the reversal of the whole tariff policy of 
the country, and the substitution of n new system, or, at least, 
of a new measure and rule of protection, is decreed. Business 
is thrown into a condition of panic; widespread disaster, loss, 
and suffering ensue, and hundreds of millions, if not billions, 
of dollars are unnecessarily wasted by throwing suddenly out 
of gear the entire economic system of the United States, Eco- 
nomically and scientifically, nothing could be more foolish; and 
very frequently, in a material way, so far as the standards of liv- 
ing, comforts, and necessities of the people are concerned, noth- 
ing could be more disastrous. 

If a permanent administrative tribunal were established no 
such disturbance to business would occur—no such alarm and 
disaster. Every consumer, every manufacturer would be free 
at any time to call the attention of the commission to any special 
discrepancy or injustice in existing rates, to any change in costs 
of manufacture, conditions of business, supply of raw material, 
or other element entering into the equation. The commission 
composed of able men, who soon would become scientists in this 
particular field, with full equipment to deal with the vast multi- 
tude of questions involved, would here investigate, ascertain the 
facts, apply the rule and measure previously laid down by Con- 
gress, and if change were necessary, make that change so as to 
keep alive the policy decreed by the law of the land. They would 
deal with one complaint at a time. The result would be that the 
tariff, instead of being a hard and set, unchanging schedule of 
fixed rates—immutable except by the economic revolution de- 
scribed above—would be constantly and quietly adjusted, grad- 
ually fitting itself to the circumstances of the times. In this way 
only, by making the rates adjustable, would the principle itself 
be constant. The country as a whole, while receiving the benefit 
of the system, would be unconscious of the economic operation of 
its establishment and enforcement. 

The unsettled state of our tariff, after a hundred and twenty- 
five years of discussion, is not due so much to a difference of 
opinion among our people on the policy of the tariff, although 
there is difference in that regard, as to the unscientific and im- 
possible system of administering it which we haye heretofore 
followed. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 
Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. CLAPP. As I understand the Senator, he is in favor of a 


tariff commission with power similar to the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to adjust rates to a rule laid down 
by Congress in advance. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Exactly; that is my position. 

Mr. CLAPP. Has the Senator dealt or does he intend to deal 
on this occasion with the legal question involved in the matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will deal with that in a moment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I hope the Senator will point out that every 
legal question which can be raised against such a proposed plan 
has been permanently accepted by the American people in the 
administration of railroad rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the maximum and minimum tariff provisions 
in the tariff law with reference to the tariff. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree entirely with the Senator from 
Minnesota, 

Mr. CLAPP. I hope the Senator will make that plain. No- 
body to-day, however, will pay any attention to it. This is the 
only country on earth that tolerates such an incongruous, absurd, 
and grotesque system as we have, and it seems destined to tol- 
erate it; but if these facts and truths and principles are enun- 
ciated often enough the country may some time wake up to the 
necessity of having a systematic system, an easily workable plan, 
with reference to the tariff. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is only for the purpose of agitating 
the question that I am making these remarks, as the Senator 
suggested. We ought not to be discouraged, however, at the 
impossibility of accomplishing this great measure at this time, 
because our experience has been in the entire development of 
our Government that it has been by slow degrees. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not think we should ever be discouraged. 
If it took man 6,000 years of fairly authentic history to reach 
the American Declaration of Independence, we ought never to 
be discouraged because these things are not reached in our own 
time and at the present moment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is generally assumed that the Re- 
publican Party has always been in favor of protection and the 
Democratic Party always against it. This is not the case at all, 


however. Both the Democratic and the Republican Parties, time 
and time again, have declared in favor of a protective tariff, and 
on many occasions the two great parties have used almost iden- 
tical language in declaring their policy in this regard, while 


‘both have at times been entirely noncommittal on the subject 
or declared substantially for a revenue tariff. 

In 1908 the Republican Party itself revolted from the inequali- 
ties and excesses which the flux of business conditions, in con- 
tact with its rigid schedules, had produced in the Republican 
tariff law at that time, although the party still adhered to the 
policy of protection. In its:great convention at Chicago on June 
16-20, 1908, it declared : 

The true principle of protection is best maintained by the imposition 
of such duties as will equal the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American 
industries, 

In 1888 the Democratic Party in its national platform declared 
“a fair and careful revision of our tax laws, with due allowance 
for the difference between the wages of American and foreign 
labor, must promote and encourage every branch of such indus- 
tries and enterprises.” 

In 1892 the Republican Party declared in almost identical 
words the same identical tariff rule and policy, as follows: 

On all imports coming into competition with the products of American 
labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. 

In 1872 the Democratic platform held to all intents and pur- 
poses that the question of protection or free trade was not a 
party question, and the Democratie Party practically declined to 
take a stand upon it, declaring as follows: 

Recognizing that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable 
differences of opinion with regard to the respective systems of protec- 
tion and free trade, we remit the discussion of the subiect to the people 
in their congressional districts and to the decision of the Congress 
thereon, wholly free from Executive interference or dictation. 

In the same year the Republican Party was almost equally 
noncommittal on the subject, only declaring that revenue duties 
should “ be so adjusted” as to“ details as to aid in securing re- 
munerative wages to labor,” and so forth. 

In 1876 the Democratic Party mistook the unscientific system 
and method by which a crude tariff bill was enacted for the 
policy itself, and blamed the policy of protection for what was 
not at all due to it, but was due to the method of its administra- 
tion. It declared as follows: 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a 
masterpiece of injustice and inequality and false pretense. * „ It 
has impoverished many industries and subsidized a few. 

This must inevitably be the case to a greater or less ex- 
tent, at an earlier or later date, with every tariff schedule 
framed on the hustings or by congressional debates, aided, as 
the latter are under our present system, by the interested tes- 
timony of representatives of benefited interests before the tariff 
committees of Congress. These committees themselves, in the 
very nature of things, are not informed, in the brief time which 
they are able to devote to the subject, on all the scientific essen- 
tials of the four or five thousand items involved. 

In 1876 the Republican national platform declared that: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of 
a public debt must be 5 derived from duties upon importations 
which, so far as possible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of 
American labor and advance the prosperity of the whole country, 

This is substantially the same as the Democrati¢ declarations 
of 1884 and 1888. 

In 1880 the Republican Party repeated the declaration sub- 
stantially in favor of a revenue tariff, with incidental protection, 
that: 

The duties levied for the purpose of revenue should so discriminate 
as to favor American labor, 

In 1884 the Democratic platform declared: 


The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without 
depriving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with 
foreign labor and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
ample to cover any increased cost of production which may exist in 
consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

This is exactly the same protective doctrine that has been 
expressed time and time again in the Republican platform. 

In the same year, 1884, the Republican Party declared for 
tariff reform, with a somewhat milder statement in fayor of the 
policy of protection than that contained in the Democratic plat- 
form. Its language was as follows: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the 
tariff and to reduce the surplus not by the vicious and indiscriminate . 
process of horizontal reduction, but by such methods as will relieve the 
taxpayer without injuring the Jaborer or the great productive interests 
of he country. 

In view of this record there ought not to be great political 
difficulty in arriying at a common agreement on this subject 
with the support of such a body of public opinion as to no longer 
make it a debatable party issue. The possibility of doing this, 
however, depends absolutely upon the establishment of some 
system by which the policy and the extent of protection shall 
be fairly, certainly, scientifically, and continuously administered. 
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This can only be done through the means of a nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical executive tribunal or official established by Congress 
as its agent for executing the legislative enactments. The 
human race will never obtain perfection in the administration 
of the law under any form of government. All systems depend 
as much for success upon the merit and character of the admin- 
istration as upon the principles and theories of the Constitution 
or law, If, however, we obtain from such a-high-class tribunal 
as is proposed that degree of meritorious service which we 
would have a right to expect, it is altogether probable that the 
animosities and political contentions which have stirred the 
country and demoralized business in presidential campaigns for 
so many decades will not again recur; for it is entirely obvious, 
both from the reading of party platforms and from the history 
of the times, that the great campaigns against existing tariff 
laws and for wholesale revision had their origin, not so much 
in 2 difference of opinion as to the principle of protection of 
American labor and American industry, as in the gross abuses 
which arose in the application of that principle. The attack 
was not so much upon the theory, although that, of course, was 
involved, as it was upon the percentages and specific figures of 
the schedules framed upon the advice of their beneficiaries and 
through the medium of campaign speeches and congressional 
debates. 

In 1876, 1892, and 1904 the Democratic Party declared spe- 
cifically against protection, although in 1884 and 1888 it de- 
clared specifically in favor of protection, and the same measure 
of protection as that advocated by the Republican Party when- 
ever the party in its national platforms undertook to specify the 
mesure or extent of its application. This was again expressed 
by the Republican Party very clearly in 1904— 

The measure of protection should always, at least, equal the difference 
in thë cost of production at home and abroad. 

From this record of authoritative declarations of the great 
political parties of the country on the question of a tariff it can 
be claimed that, generally speaking, the policy of protection in 
itself is very well established as a national principle. While the 
Democratic Party several times has declared against it, it has 
often declared in favor of it, at other times evading the issue 
altogether; and at still other times, in platform declarations 
not necessary to quote, it has contented itself with the denuncia- 
tion of the abuses and iniquities of particular tariff bills aud 
schedules enacted by the Republican Party without stating its 
own position upon the principle of customs duties. The Repub- 
lican Party, on the other hand, while in its earlier career treat- 
ing the tariff as n negligible question, and by its silence evading 
altogether the issue of protection—and in 1876 and 1880 favoring 
a revenue tariff—in all of its later platforms has declared in 
favor of the protective policy. Sometimes it has contented itself 
with a mere general declaration in favor of protection to Amer- 
ican industry without specifying the measure or rule by which 
this protection was to be governed; but wherever it has under- 
taken to specify the extent of protection which should be given 
to labor and to industry in the tariff schedules it has laid down 
in almost identical language the same measure which the Demo- 
cratic Party on several occasions has adopted. 

However, a mere board of investigation, such as is provided 
for in the revenue bill now pending in the Senate, directed only 
to report its findings to Congress, will be almost entirely useless. 
Of course, it might be the foundation out of which would be 
developed by amendments later on, as the need therefor should 
appear, a real administrative commission, with sufficient powers 
to make it useful. There have been tariff investigations without 
number, and they are piled up in dusty ricks by the carload. 
Little, if any, attention is paid to them. The conditions found 
by such investigations very frequently change before the reports 
are fully printed. The appointment of investigating commis- 
sions is a well-recognized way of defeating measures. They are 
the cause of interminable delay and very seldom productive of 
definite results upon questions which have been so sharply de- 
bated as the tariff. 

There is no question that an administrative commission, with 
power to ascertuin facts under a law of Congress, which would 
provide that the specific figures found by the commission as the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad should 
go into effect as a tariff on the respective articles, would be con- 
stitutional. The creation of such a commission, with power to 
ascertain these facts, and a provision that the rates so ascer- 
tained by the commission as facts shall be the tariff rate, is not 
really a fixing of rates by the commission but by Congress. It 
is to all intents and purposes equivalent to a law enacted by 
Congress which provides that every article upon which a pro- 
tective rate is levied under the existing law shall, upon its entry 
into this country, be subject to a tariff charge equal to the dif- 
ference which it costs to produce it in this country and that 
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which it costs to produce it in the foreign country whence it was 
shipped. This is certainly not a delegation of legislative power, 
but is the fixing of the rates by Congress itself. The ascertain- 
ment of the figures complying with the rate provided in the act 
of Congress involves no more discretion on the part of the pro- 
posed tariff commission than does the act of the customs officers 
under the present law in determining the quality, grade, and 
kind of goods seeking entry at our ports. It is a mere ascertain- 
ment of a fact. Under the present law there are many classifi- 
cations of cotton and woolen goods, for instance, of various 
chemical and food products, cach subject to a different rate of 
duty. When goods of this class are offered for entry skilled and 
expert examination is required to determine which grade, classi- 
fication, or quality they are. If they belong to one classification, 
one rate applies; if to another classification or grade, another 
rate applies. The officials of the customs service examine them 
and determine what rate each shall be held for. This is not a 
legislative aét on the part of the customs officials, although they 
fix the rate. It is on their part merely a determination of the 
fact as to the grade or quality or kind of the commodity im- 
ported. So if a tariff commission, with administrative powers 
as proposed, were created, and goods of these various grades 
and classifications should be offered for entry at our custom- 
houses, the same customs officials as now constituted would 
make the same sort of examination as-to grade or quality, and 
when that question was determined would hold the goods for a 
rate equal to the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad, the same having been previously ascertained by the pro- 
posed tariff commission. 

There can not be any question about the constitutional validity 
of such an administrative arrangement. The exercise of such 
powers by administrative officials is similar in principle to the 
duties of the Forest Service in determining what land within a 
forest reserve is valuable for agricultural purposes, and hence 
subject to homestead entry. The allowance of homestead entries 
on agricultural lands in forest reserves is a legislative act, but 
it is left for the administrative officials of the Forest Service to 
determine what lands are and what are not valuable for agri- 
culture. It would be impossible for Congress to do this, just 
as it is impossible for Congress to keep a constantly adjusted 
schedule of tariff rates fixed by itself, harmonizing with any scien- 
tific principle of tariff protection. Such powers would be 
similar to those delegated by Congress to the Reclamation Serv- 
ice until the law was recently amended. As the law was origi- 
nally passed the Reclamation Service, in the administration of 
the general rules iaid down by Congress, selected out of the 
yarious possible projects such as it determined came within the 
rules laid down in the reclamation act. Congress provided for 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars on these great 
reclamation works, but left to its administrative officials not 
only the expenditure of the money but the selection of the 
areas upon which it should be expended, governed, of course, 
by the general rules laid down by Congress, just as it is 
proposed that the tariff commission shall be governed by such 
general rules. à 

So Congress delegated to the President of the United States, 
as its administrative agent, thè power of determining the ex- 
tent of Government railroads whieh should be built in Alaska 
and also their location. The law fixed certain limitations and 
conditions; but as Congress was of the opinion that efficiency 
and wisdom in the location and construction of these roads would 
be facilitated by leaving the choice of route and the amount of 
mileage in the determination of an administrative officer, it 
lodged these powers in the President. 

So as to the administration of the permanent civil service of 
the Government. It is entirely a legislative matter. Congress, 
however, does not undertake to examine-each applicant for em- 
ployment in the civil service, or even to specify what conditions 
shall be attached to his employment, except the general condi- 
tion that his service shall be upon an examination and his tenure 
of office shall be subject only to his efficiency and good behavior 
and shall be free from political control. It appoints the Civil 
Service Commission to fix the conditions and terms of examina- 
tions and of employment for the carrying out of the general rule 
laid down by Congress. Of a similar sort are the administrative 
powers exercised by the Postmaster General, under a law 
recently passed, by which he may fix the weight of parcel-post 
packages and the paicel-post rates thereon. - This is a very wise 
proviso, giving life and elasticity to the parcel-post law. It is 


true that it is a legislative matter and it is legislated upon in 
Congress by laying down general rules and limitations giving the 
Postmaster General discretion to carry out these rules in the 
manner indicated. He does this as the agent of Congress, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This latter commission also is another illustration of the dele- 
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gation of administrative duties by Congress in the carrying out 
of its legislative acts, as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
authorized by Congress to fix railroad rates and to regulate 
railroad service, has various ways of determining, in its discre- 
tion and judgment, within the rule laid down by Congress, what 
the service and rates shall be. This is very similar to the pro- 
posed powers for an administrative tariff commission authorized 
to ascertain certain facts, which facts shall by act of Congress 
become the rate of tariff; except that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, authorized to fix reasonable rates and reasonable 
service, has much greater latitude of power and far more dis- 
cretion than such a tariff commission would have operating 
under the rule proposed. 

So as to the Bureau of Fisheries of the United States, It 
is established by act of Congress. It carries on a vast work and 
expends many millions of dollars in distributing in the ocean 
and inland waters of the United States various spepies of food 
fishes. Congress has laid down certain broad and general lines 
for its guidance and government, but the Bureau of Fisheries, in 
administering this law, selects the species of fish, the stream in 
which it shall be placed, the manner in which the same shall be 
propagated, without referring the specific details to Congress. 
The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as one will 
note from daily observation and from public signs in various 
places, establish certain rules and regulations which have the 
effect of law in the District. All of this, of course, is in pursuance 
of legislative power. The legislative power has been exercised 
by Congress in creating and providing for these commissioners 
and directing them to administer the powers of Congress in this 
regard. So it may be said of all the officials in the entire gov- 
ernment of the District. They are all the delegated agents of 
Congress, carrying cut in an administrative way the powers 
which are vested in the Congress of the United States “to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District.” 

The same delegation of administrative duties under legis- 
lative power is observed in various officials in the govern- 
ment of the Territories and island possessions of the United 
States, which Congress has so provided under its power “to 
dispose of and make needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States,” 
but which powers are necessarily carried out through its admin- 
istrative agents. 

Such illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely, where Con- 
gress lays down general rules and establishes departments, 
bureaus, commissions, secretaries, and other agencies authorized 
to ascertain facts and conditions and to apply the rules or stat- 
utes of Congress to them. Most conspicuous and conclusive of 
all, perhaps, is the power over the tariff itself, vested in the 
President as the agent and executive of Congress, in the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act, authorizing him, upon the ascertainment of 
certain facts—relating to discrimination against us in the tariff 
laws of other countries—to change every rate in the entire act 
and to substitute an entirely different schedule for it under 
a rule laid down by Congress. No one has ever questioned the 
constitutionality of this delegated administrative power. It is 
not different in principle from the powers proposed for a tariff 
commission. 

Other enlightened nations, vest in their executives such 
powers over the tariff as enable them to make the law an intel- 
ligent instrument for serving the needs of industry, as events 
and emergencies arise—changing conditions, domestic, foreign, 
or international. 

After enumerating the various specific powers of Congress, the 
Constitution vests Congress with this general power: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, etc. 

The executive and administrative agents, which in a multi- 
tude of matters Congress has established with more or less 
elaborate detail and more or less extensive authority, and which, 
in fact, constitute the greater part of the enormous roster of 
Government employees, high and low, are all created in pursu- 
ance of the general power vested in Congress to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into effect 
the specific powers granted in the Constitution. 

The establishment of a tariff commission with administrative 
powers such as I have suggested would be but adding another 
one to those agencies. 

This method of applying and carrying into effect the policy 
of the country as to the tariff, as established by Congress, has 
heen held valid by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Field against Clark (143 U. S., 649). It was argued 
by importers that the power vested by Congress in section 8 
of the act of October 1, 1890, in the President if he should “ be 


satisfied ” that the tariff laws of any foreign country, with 
reference to the importation into those countries of the prod- 
ucts of the United States, imposed duties or other exactions 
upon such products of the United States which— 


he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall 
have t A geri and it shall be his duty to suspend by proclamation to 
that effi the provisions of this act relating to the free introduction 
of such sugar, etc. 


And that during such suspension duties, as set forth in the 
act, should be levied upon sugar, and so forth, imported from 
such foreign countries into the United States. 

It was claimed that this was unconstitutional as a delegation 
to an executive officer of legislative powers. è 
ata deciding this contention, Mr. Justice Harlan, for the court, 


The authority given to the President by the act of June 4, 1794, to 
lay an embargo on all ships and vessels in the ports of the United 
States whenever, in his opinion, the public safety shall so requtre,” 
and under regulations, to be continued or revoked “ whenever he shall 
think proper“; by act of February 9, 1799, to remit and dis- 
continue for the time being the restraints and prohibitions which Con- 

ess had prescribed with respect to commercial intercourse with the 

neh Republic “if he shall deem it expedient and consistent with 
the interest of the United States,” and “ to revoke such order whenever, 
in his opinion, the interest of the United States shall require“; by 
the act of December 19, 1806, to suspend for a named time the opera- 
tion of the nonimportation act of the same year “if, in his judgment, 
the public interest should require it”; by the act of May 1, 1810, to 
revive a former act, as to Great Britain or France, if either country 
had not by a n day so revoked or modified its edicts as not to 
violate the neutral commerce of the United States"; by the acts of 


March 3, 1815, and May 31, 1830, to declare the repon as to any for- 
eign nation, of the several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships 
and vesseis and on Be 


goan wares, and merchandise imported into t 
United States when he should be “satisfied” that the discriminating 
duties of such 9 8 nations, “so far as they o te to the disadvan- 
e of the United States.“ had been abolished ; Dy the act of March 6, 
1866, to declare the provisions of the act forbidding the importation 
into this country of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle to 
inoperative “ whenever, in his judgment,“ their importation “may be 
made without danger of the introduction or spread of contagious or 
infectious disease among the cattle of the United States; must be 
regarded as unwarranted by the Constitution, if the contention of the 
appara on respect to the third section of the act of October 1, 1890, 
e su ned. 
That Congress can not delegate legislative power to the President is 
a principle universally recognized as vital to the integrity and main- 
tenance of the system of government ordained by the Constitution. The 
act of October 1, 1890, in the particular under consideration, is not 
inconsistent with that principle. It does not, in any real sense, invest 
the President with the power of legislation, For the purpose of 
securing reciprocal trade with countries producing and ed ae i sugar, 
molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, Congress itself determined that the 
provisions of the act of October 1, 1890, permitting the free in- 
troduction of such articles should be suspended as to any country 
8 and exporting them that imposed exactions and duties on 
e agricultural and other products of the United States which the 
President deemed, that is, which be found to be, reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable. rt itself prescribed, in advance, the duties to 
be levied, collected, paid, on sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or hides, 
produced by or exported from such designated country while the sus- 
pension lasted. Nothing involving the expediency or the just opera- 
tion of such legislation was left to the determination of the President. 
The words, “he muy deem,” in the third on, of course, implied 
that the President would examine the commercial regulations of other 
countries producing and exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides and form a judgment as to whether they were reciprocally equal 
and reasonable or the contrary in their effect upon American products. 
But when he ascertained the fact that duties and exactions, procally 
unequal and unreasonaple, were imposed upon the agricultural or other 
products of the United States by a country producing and exporting 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, or hi it became his duty to issue a proc- 
lamation deciaring the suspension, as to that country, which Congress 
had determined should occur. He had no discretion in the premises ex- 
He in respect to the duration of the suspension so ordered. But that 
related only to the enforcement of Lec peta established by Congress. 
As the suspension was absolutely requi when the President ascertained 
the existence of a particular fact, it can not be said that in ascertaining 
that fact and in issuing his proclamation, in obedience to the legislative 
will, he exercised the function of making laws, ative power was 
exercised when Congress declared that the suspension should take 
effect upon a named contingency. What the President was required to 
do was simply in execution of the act of Congress. It was not the 
making of law. He was the mere agent of the law-making department 
to ascertain and declare the event upon which its expressed will was 
to take effect It was a part of the law itself as it left the hands 


em ai that in case of such 
posed. 
“The true distinction,” as Judge Ranney, speaking for the Supreme 
1 said, “ts between the delegation of power to 
make the law, which e involves a discretion as to what it 
shall be and conferring authority or discretion as to its execution to 
be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The first can not be 
done; to the latter no vali .” Cincinnati, Wil- 
mington. etc., Railroad v. Commissioners (1 Ohio St., 88). In Moers v. 
City of Readin 


on the n 

duty of determining whether the . occasion exists executing 
— t it can nor be said that the exercixe of such discretion is 
the making of the law." 


So, in Locke’s Appeal (72 an St., 491, 498): 


“To a. that a law is less than a law. berause it is made to depend 


on a future event or act, is to rob the legislature of the power to act 
wisely for the public welfare whenever a law is passed relating to a 
state of offairs not yet developed or to things future and Impossi 


ble 
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this : 
elegate its power to make a law; but it 
can make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state 
of things upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own action 


to fully know.” The proper distinction the court sald was 


“The legislature can not 


depend. o deny this would be to stop the wheels of vernment. 
There are many things upon which wise and useful legislation must 
depend which can not be known to the law-making power and must, 
therefore, be a subject of inquiry and determination outside of the 
halls of legislation.” 

In Buttfield v. Stranahan (192 U. S., 470) a similar question 
was decided as to a provision in the act of Congress of March 2, 
1897 : 

Section 2 provides for the appointment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, immediately after the passage of the act, and on or before Febru- 
ary 15 of each subsequent year, of a board of tea experts, “ who shall 
prepare and submit to him standard samples of tea.” tion 3 provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of sai 
board, „shall Ox and establish uniform standards of purity, quality, and 
puen for consumption of all kinds of teas imported into the United 

tates.” 


The court said (p. 496): 
The claim that the statute 


po 
declared in the statute. The case is within the principle of Field v. 
Clark (143 U. S., 649) 


That is the case I just cited— 


where it was decided that the third sectlon of the tariff act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, was not repugnant to the Constitution as conferring 
legislative and treaty-making power on the President, because it author- 
ized him to suspend the provisions of the act rela’ to the free in- 
troduction of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides. We may say of 
the legislation in this case, as was said of the legislation considered in 
Fieki v. Clark, that it does not, ın any real sense, invest administrative 
officials with the power of Je tion. Congress legislated on the sub- 
ject as far as was reasonably practicable and from the necessities of 
the case was compelled to leave to executive officials the duty of bring- 
ing about the result pointed out by the statute. To deny the power of 
Congress to delegate such a duty would, in effect, amount but to de- 
claring that the plenary power vested in Congress to regulate foreign 
commerce could not be efficaciously exerted. 

I may say here, Mr. President, that so far as this question of 
the delegation of legislative power is concerned, whatever powers 
could be delegated to the President could, of course, be dele- 
gated to a tariff commission. Both of these cases which I have 
just cited are leading cases, and have been followed by many 
subsequent decisions, ; 

Mr. President, I may say, in conclusion, that we will never es- 
cape the periodic upheavals of our economic and industrial 
systems which we have so often suffered from by reason of 
wholesale political tariff revisions, or be able to economically 
compete with foreign countries in the struggle for the valuable 
trade of the world, until we also call to the aid of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government a great and permanent adminis- 
trative tribunal to give accurate and scientific effect to the 
living principle of the tariff policy which Congress shall adopt. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in the few remarks I made 
I stated that the department had recommended the legislation 
placed in the bill by the House which was stricken out by the 
Senate. Since then I have had time to send for a docu- 
ment which was sent to Congress by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and approved by the District Commissioners, in which they 
recommend the legislation adopted by the House. The Senate 
has stricken that out.- I think I ought to read what the com- 
missioners say: 

The Public Utilities Commission, by an order dated December 9 
1914, directed the Washington Railway & Electric Co. to construc 
and operate, on or before June 30, 1915, a double-track extension 
of its line from Fourteenth and tree 


Street to Fenneyivania Avenue, 
of Fourteenth 


street and to provide for the demands of vehicular traffic, the roadwa 
should be widened to 70 feet by movin, 4 


n 
and tracks and J toet outside thereof, being a strip 10 the center of the 
th ving will be done 


also to authorize the replacement of the granite-block pavement by a 
smoother pavement, 


This is signed by the Secretary of the Treasury and indorsed 
by the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Col. Kutz, the Engineer commissioner, came before the Senate 
committee and asked for the legislation that was placed in the 
bill by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting 
the question.] The Chair is unable to decide. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I have just come into the 
Chamber, and I should like to have the question stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made by the ‘Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole striking out lines 18, 19, and 20 on page 28, which the 
Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Repaye with asphalt the roadway of Fourteenth Street NW., from 
Pennsylvania Avenue to F Street, 70 feet wide, $7,500. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are voting on that proposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the proposition to strike it out. 
The question is on concurring in the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. In the Committee of the Whole this 
item was stricken out. The question now is whether the Senate 
will concur in that amendment. Those who want it to go out 
will vote“ yea,” and those who want it to stay in will vote“ nay.” 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sairn of Michigan 
was called). I desire to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Santa]. He is paired with the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr, Reen]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman] is absent from the Cham- 
ber on business of the Senate. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. JoHN- 
son], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. TILLMAN, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] is absent on account of sickness. He is paired 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprye]. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsern] to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JAMES. I transfer the general pair I have with the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CLAPP (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smoxrons]. He is absent; and being unable to obtain a transfer 
I feel constrained to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I inquire whether the Senator from Montana 
IMr. Warst], with whom I am paired, has voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In his absence I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sadr], and 
as he is not present I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. POMERENE. The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Sautssury] is detained on official business. í 

Mr. CLAPP. Being advised that the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons] would vote as I would if pres- 
ent, I will allow my vote, “nay,” to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BrCKHAu]; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Crank] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Stone] ; and x 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Surureranp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 
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I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
has not voted. Having a pair with that Senator, I withdraw 


Mr. OLIVER (after having voted in the negative). 


my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 29, as follows: 
YDHDAS—23. 
Bankhead Hughes Pomerene Smoot 
Bryan Jones Ransdell Taggart 
Culberson Kern Shafroth Thomas 
Curtis Md. Smith, i, Warren 
Dillingham Newlands Smith, Md. Williams 
Gallinger Penrose th, S. C. 
NAYS—29. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Werman Sterling 
app Kenyon Page Thompson 
Cummins La Follette Phelan Tillman 
Gronna Lane Poindexter ‘Townsend 
Hardwick McCumber eed Works 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Robinson 
Husting Nelson Sheppard 
James Norris Sherman 
NOT VOTING—43. 

du Pont Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Fall McLean Smith, Mich. 
Borah Fletcher Martin, Va. Stone 
Brady Gof Myers Sutherland 

Gore O'Gorman wanson 
Catron Har Oliver Underwood 
Chamberlain Hitcheock Owen Vard 
Chilton Johnson, Me. Pittman Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Lea, Tenn. Saulsbury alsh 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Shields Weeks 
Colt Lippitt Simmons 


The amendment was nonconcurred in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning on page 119, following the amend- 
ment that was offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris], I offer the following amendment. I suppose it ought 
to be another seetion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The Secretary. On page 119, after line 22, and following 
the amendment already agreed to at that place, insert: 

That from and after October 1, 1916, the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
shall not be permitted to or collect more than 85 cents per 
thousand cubic feet for gas for cooking, illuminating, or other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate has already agreed 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska limit- 
ing the charge for gas in the District furnished by the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co, to 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. I asked 
the Senator from Nebraska if he would not include in that 
amendment the Georgetown Gas Light Co., and he rightfully 
stated, I believe, that conditions are somewhat different with 
the Georgetown Gas Light Co. than with the Washington Gas 
Light Co, I think there is perhaps a difference, and that gas 
can not be produced as cheaply in the small plant in Georgetown 
as in the large plant in the city of Washington. Therefore, I 
have proposed to make the price 85 cents instead of 7E cents. 

To-day the charge by the Georgetown Gas Light Co. is $1 
net per thousand feet of gas. I think the charge is $1.15, but 
if paid before the tenth of the month there is a reduction 
making it net $1 per thousand feet of gas. There has always 
been a discrimination between the price charged for gas by 
the Washington Gas Light Co. and the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co. In the past it has been 15 cents. My amendment now 
allows a difference of 10 cents. I thought I would offer an 
amendment making it exactly the same as that charged by the 
Washington Gas Light Co, but 


Mr, KERN. Will the Senator allow me a question: 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
Mr. KERN. Does the Senator know the amount of gas manu- 


factured and sold by the Georgetown Company? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was told that there are about 1,000,000 feet 
of gas produced in Georgetown daily, as against about five or 
six million in the Washington Gas Light Co.’s plant. In other 
words, the Washington Gas Light Co. produces between five 
and six times the amount of gas each day that is produced: by 
the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 

Mr. President, I believe that there should be perhaps this 
difference of 10 cents, and I offer the amendment believing that 
it is just to the people who live west of Rock Creek. I can 
not see why there should be any greater difference than 10 
cents per thousand feet. 

Another thing, I understand that the Washington Gas Light 
Co. own the controlling interest in the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co. They have fixed the rate in the District at 85 cents a 
thousand feet. Therefore I feel that it is nothing more than 
right that as they control that company they should charge not 
more than 85 cents, the price that they established themselves. 

That is all I want to say in relation to the amendment, and 
I hope the Senate will adopt it. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I shall only reiter- 
ate what I have previously stated. I do not think that Congress 
should be expected to fix prices for the products of public utili- 
ties. I think, inasmuch as there is a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and as I stated’ yesterday this Public Utilities Commission 
has been investigating these matters and are now in a position 
to determine what is right, that that is the body to determine the 
prices of these products. If they are not the proper parties to do 
it, then the Publie Utilities Commission should be done away 
with. But in this matter I shall make on objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. é 

The Secretary. On page 122, add, after line 16, new sections, 
as follows: 


him deposited in the Treasury of the United States to th t 
fremens relief fund and be h t variari a 


d collector shall thereupon . 
deposit, in the Treasury of the United . to the credit of said fund, 
out of receipts from all revenues of the District of Columbia, other 
ys Prone icenses, a suficient amount to meet any deficiency in the 


Sec.—. That whenever any member of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia shall become disabled by. injury received or dis- 
ease contracted In the line of bag igs such an extent as to require 
medical or surgical services other such as can be rendered by the 
board of police and fire surgeons of the said’ District, or to require 
2 treatment, the expenses of such medical or surgical services, 
or hospital treatment, shall be paid from the firemen’s relief fund: 
Provided, That no such expenses shall be paid except upon certifica- 
tion by the board of police and fire surgeons 2 forth the necessity 
for such services or treatment and the nature of the injury or disease 
which rendered the same necessary, and approval by the chief engineer 


of the fire derartmert. 

Sec. —. That whenever any member of the fire department shall be- 
come so permanently through injury received or disease con- 
tracted in the line of duty, or having served not less than 15 years, 
shall, for any cause, become (eed) pharma disabled as to be retired 
from the service therefor, he receive relief from the flremen's re- 
lief fund in the amounts as follows: Chief engineer, $150 per month; 
deputy chief engineer, $125 per month; battalion chief engineers, ‘ire 
marshals, and ä of machinery, —— per month; deputy 
fire marshals and captains, $90 month ; tenants and assistant 
1 of machinery, $7) per month; engineers and drivers, 
86 er month; assistant engineers and assistant drivers, $55 per 
rivates, and all other members, $50 per month. In 
any member of the fire d ent of the District 
of Columbia before or after retirement from the service thereof from 
mary received or disease contracted in the line of duty, leaving a 
widow, or a child or children under 16 years of age, or a dependent 
the same shall be entitled to relief from the 
dependent father, or depend- 


father or mother, or bo 


years shall cease 1 8 their reaching the age of 16 years; and that no 
children of any deceased retired member of the fire 

from any ease eg contracted subsequent to the 
of retirement of such member shall be entitled to any of the relief 
herein set forth. 


Sec. —. That any member of the fire department who shall have 
Served in said department for a period of years and attained the 
age of 50 years shail be entitled, upon written application therefor, to 
be retired from the service of such department and receive relief from 
the firemen’s relief fund in the amount provided in section 3 of this 
act: Provided, That any member of the fire department who shall have 
served therein for a period of 25 years and attained the age of 00 
years shall be compulsorily retired from the service of such depart- 
ment and granted relief from the flremen's relief fund in the amount 
provided in section 3 of this act. 


department resultin 
date c 


ber of 


board, to be composed of the chief engineer 
of the fire department and two other officers and two privates of the 
said department, to be y te ee by the Commissioners of said District, 
shall consider all cases for the retirement and relief of members of the 
fire department rendered necessary or expedient under the provisions of 
this act, and all 9 for the rellef of widows or children under 
16 years of age and dependent fathers or mothers; and in ali cases of 
the retirement of members. of the fire department the board of police 
and fire su ms shall ce „ in writing, to the retiring board the 
2 condition of the mem for whom such retirement and relict 

sought. The said ME board shall give notice to every member 
under corsideration for retirement and relief to appear before the 


board and give such evidence as he may desire, and the proceedings of 
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a report of its findings to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
who shall, 1 by reason 
ef the length of service and attainment of the age hereinbefore set 
forth, direct that the member be retired and granted relief in the 
amount provided in section 3: Provided, That in cases other than those 
Seeking retirement and relief by reason of the Tength of service and 
the attainment of the age hereinbefore specified, the commissioners 
shall have the power to take further testimony if they so desire to de- 
termine the physical condition of the member under consideration, and 
shall, when to their opinion such physical condition warrants such ac- 
tion, authorize and direct the retirement of the member and his relief 
in the amount provided in section 3. 

Sac. — That whenever relief is granted under the visions of this 
act the same shall be permanent and not subject to tinuance or 
reduction: Provided, however, That the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia may discontinue the relief granted to any person under the 
provisions of this act upon receipt of duly certified information from 
a court of record that any person receiving such relief bas been con- 
victed In such court of any crime involving moral turpitude, or when- 
ever any such person shal! be found by the retiring board, after notice 
ore trial, to be a habitual drunkard or gullty of lewd or lascivious 
conduct. 

Suc, — That any retired member of the fire department receiving 
relief under the provisions of this act may, in time of flood, riot, con- 
fingration, during extraordinary assemb or unusual emergencies, 
be called by the chief engineer of the fire department into the service 
of such department for such duties as his disability will permit of his 

rforming, without compensation therefor : That nothing in 
Pais section shall be construed to enforce residence {n the District of 
Columbia 5 any retired member of the fire d nt when resi- 
dence elsewhere is rendered by his 7B cal condition. 

Sec. —. That wherever in this act the words “in the line of duty“ 
are used they shall be construed to apply to the members of the fire 
department at all times when within the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That any member of the fire department shall be entitled to the 
relief provided for in tnis act for any disability incurred outside the 
District of Columbia when ordered to such place by his superior ofii- 
cers, In the same manner as if incurred wi the said District. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, on the part of the 
eonunittee I shall make no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will ask to have 
printed in the Rxconb in connection with this amendment, in 
erder that the information which the document contains may be 
accessible to the conferees, a letter from the Commissioners of 
the Distriet in support of the amendment which I have offered. 
The letter is not addressed to me. It is a copy of a letter which 
is uddressed to the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives. I shall ask to have it 
printed without reading. I will not detain the Senate to read 
it. I invite the attention of the Senator in charge of the bill 
to the communication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communi- 
cation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT op COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 


Washington, April 4, 1916, 
Hon. BEN JOHNSON, 
Chairman of Committee on the District of Columdta, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
Sin: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor 
to submit the following on H. R. 12427, entitled “A bill to premse for 
the creation of a policemen and firemen’s relief fund for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” which was referred to them by 
you for examination and rt. 
The commissioners also ve before them, by reference from yo 
the three following bills dealing with the subject of policemen nod 


firemen's ns, 2 
H. entitled “A bill for the creation of the firemen’s relief 
fund of the trict of Columbia, to proyide relief for members of the 


fire hig? ayy enrages and for other purposes“; 
e 3 entitled “A bill to create the Metropolitan police retiring 
an 
H. R. 8660, entitled “A bill to provide for the creation of a police 
and flremen's relief fund of the District of Columbia, to provide for the 
relief and retirement of members of the police and fire departments 
ef said District, to establish a method of procedure for such relief and 
retirement, and for other purposes.” 
The commisioners have given careful consideration to these several 
and they believe that any action to be taken by Congress 
ect matter of pensions for police and firemen of the District 
of Columbia should be based on H. R. 12427. In the judgment of the 
commissioners this bill best presents the question for pu of 
regulation and control by the executive authority of the municipality, 
and at the same time conserves the real equities of the members of the 
= and fire departments and of the District ef Columbia. The bill 
I. R. 12427 ts practically in its entirety a combination of the best 


features contained in H. R. 433 and H. R. 8660. This report will 
therefore deal solely with H. R. 12427. 
It is proposed by section 1 of the bill to provide for a joint relief 


fund for both the police and fire departments rather than having a 
separate fund for each department, as is the case under existing law. 
The commissioners can see na gaon reascn for continuing the present 
practice of separate relief one for the police department and 
one for the fire d rtment. ey believe a joint fund with uni- 
form provisions of law apply to each rtment to be ad- 
ministratively wise and conducive to the best interests of the service 
of both departments. 

py section 2 of the bill it is proposed to treat as revenue of the 
joint fund certain classes of moneys which under present law are used 
for pension payments. In leu of a fiat deduction of $1 a month from 


the 
proposed to deduct spy cent of the monthly salari 
members. 


salary of each officer and member of the two Ne it — 
es of suc 

officers and olice-court fines and money derived from the 
tax on dogs, now credited to the two ion funds, will not be so 
used under the terms of this bill, but be covered into the Treasury 
as general revenue for appropriation J The princt feature 
of this section relates to the source m which moneys shall be ob- 
tained for the purpose of supplying deficiencies in tbe joint fund. The 
law at this time permits the use of police-court fines and dog taxes to 
meet deficiencies pension payments, but the moneys derived in this 
manner are entirely inadequate, as is evidenced by the fact that since 
1911 there has accumulated in the 5 fund a deficiency 
of $45,480.05 and in the flremen's relief fund $22,930.82, or an aggre- 
gate deficiency for both funds of $68,410.87. Because of the insuffi- 
cient revenue for pension 8 it has been necessary from time 
to nes during the period from 1911 to date to prorate pension pay- 


ments. 

It Is therefore essentially necessary, if an adequate pension fund is 
to be created, to provid m which sufficient moneys may 
be obtained to meet deficiencies and to pay, pensions or relief allow- 

is by this bil at such amounts shall be 


fund time as may 

collected by him. 

ppt of the bill is substantially existing law and needs no dis- 
on. 


4 contemplates material changes in existing law. The re 
tirement of a member of either department for permanent disability 
incurred in the line of duty is now authorized by law. he provision 
for retirement after 25 years of service for permanent disabltity from 
any cause, and the provision for retirement on attaining the age of 60 
— e n of the commissi: contempla new legisla- 

on. These new features are belleved to essential to the system 
and will operate to maintain high physical standards in the two de- 
pts and vip insure a much greater efficiency in both services 

n now possible. 

It is proposed by this section to fix a maximum allowance at retire- 
ment one-Lal of the salary received by an officer or member of 
ether departme at the time of retirement. Under present law the 
following maximum ion allowances are authorized: All officers of 
or above the rank captain in the fire rtment and all officers of 
and above the rank of lieutenant in the police department, 
month; privates in both departments, $50 a month; wido 
—.— children under 16 years of age, $25 a month; and family al- 


The maximum relief allowance for a widow is reduced from $50 to 
$35 a aes oe for children under 16 years of age from $25 = $10 


a month. maximum family allowance of $50 a month remains the 
same. The provision for relief allowances to dependent fathers and 
eo Ined In existing law is eliminated from the proposed 


rovision relating to the remarria 


The of widows and the in- 
ment — children of the age of 16 years is 2 2 


resent law; and that with 


r to children of a marriage contra subsequent to the date of 
retirement of a member is now slation. 
Section 5 of the bill authorizes the t of an allowance for 


It is proposed by section 6 of the bill to create a retiring and relief 
board, to be 8 of one member from each the police and fire 
departments and the corporation counsel or one of his assistants, the 
commissioners being empowered to make and enforce ee and 
rules from time to time for the conduct of the board. e police de- 
partment and the fire department has now each its own retiring board, 
consisting in each case of members of the respective departments. The 
co joners are convinced, as the result of careful consideration of 
the subject, that the 8 in this respect is susceptible 
of improvement and believe t this is accomplished by the action 
proposed in this section. 

Section 7 gives the commissioners the right to require retired mem- 
bers of the police and fire departments, ex those who have served 
25 years or more, to unde: medical examinations, as the result of 
which they may determine whether the relief then being paid should be 
continued, increased, decreased, or tinned. The present law 
provides for such examinations every two years. 

Section 8 is entirely new legislation, and. in the opinion of the com- 
missioners, it should, or a section substantially similar, be made a part 
of any legislation passed in the matter of retief allowances to police- 
men and firemen in the District of Columbia. 

Section 9 is new legislation, and the commissioners believe it advis- 
able to have ad pres to the effect contained therein in any pension 
legislation passed by Congress. 

It appears from a compilation prepared by the Federal Commissioner 
of Labor, in compliance with a resolution of the Senate in 1910, on 
the subject of er 8 funds for municipal employees in the United 
States, that in 167 municipalities there is. in some form or other. pro- 
vision for pensloning policemen and firemen. In one-third of this 
number the entire amount required for the payment of pensions is 
furnished by the municipality, while two-thirds are supported in part 
by the municipality and in part by contributions from the employees. 
In about 40 per cent of the conditions under which pensions are paid 
to policemen and remen the sole requisite is permanent disability 
incurred in the performance of duty; in the remaining 60 per cent 
a specified length of service, usually about 20 years, is required, coupled 
in one-third with amet disability, and another third with the 
age 50, 55, 60, or years, 

The commissioners transmit herewith statements showing the names 
of the several pensioners in the fire department, the date pensioned. the 
period of service at the date of retirement, retief allowance authorized, 
2 age of the beneficiary and address, and the cause of death or 

bility, and a statement containing similar information with re- 
spect to pensioners In the police department; also statements prepared 
by the anditor of the District, presenting information with reference 
to the deficiencies in the police fund and the flremen's relief fund; 


information showing by months during the calendar year ended Decem- 
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ber 31, 1915, the total revenues and pension obligations and percentage 


of pensions paid cach month; Information showing the total amount of 
promona paid each year during the last 10 years under present pension 
aws; the total number of pensioners on the rolls each year during the 
last 10 ears; the totai number of members of the police and fire de- 
artments in active service each year during the last 10 years; and 
nformation showing the proportion in terms of percentage of total 
pensions pald to total salaries paid during each year of the last 10 
years. 

The commissioners believe that the present pension system for the 
officers and members of the pontos and fire departments is inadequate 
and Ineffective to carry out the purposes for which It was created, and 
that the results are injurious to the morale and efficiency of the two 
departments mentioned, besides at times inflicting injustice and hard- 
ship upon the beneficiaries. The commissioners therefore strongly urge 
and recommend the enactment of H. R. 12427 into law. 

Very respectfully, 
Tun BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
District or COLUMBIA, 
By O. P. Newman, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, LA FOLLETTE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. 1 offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, It will be read. 

The Secretary. After line 7, on page 73, insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That on and after the ist day of July, 1917, all special 

licemen at street railway crossings and Intersections in the District of 

olumbia appointed n to the provisions of an act approved June 
24, 1898 (30 Stat. L., ch. No. 496, p. 488), and all acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, are hereby made members of the 
Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia, and as members 
thereof shall enjoy all the rights, benefits, privileges, and immunities to 
which they are now entitl or to which they may hereafter become 
entitled. Said spectal policemen shal] likewise be subject to the same 
rules and regulations and be paid in the same way and out of the same 
funds as other members of sald Metropolitan police force: Provided, 
That said special policemen and the regular members of said special 
police force shall, according to the period of service and classification, 
e placed upon the same footing and shall perform whatever service may 
be assigned to them by the superintendent of police: Provided further, 
That in the making of assignments for duty of special policemen in the 
3 police force they shall be given credit for the time they have 
served in their present 8 in the same manner and to the same ex- 


tent as is now or may hereafter be given to the other members of said 


police force. 

That all laws to the extent that they are in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, the committee makes 
no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. In connection with the amendment offered, 
I will simply call attention to the fact that the amendment is 
very much the same as House bill 11241, which is recommended 
by the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
is exactly the same as House bill 14670, which has been favorably 
reported to the House by the House District Committee. I should 
like to have printed in the Rxconp a letter of the Commissioners 
of the District relative to House bill 11241. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 29, 1916. 


Hon. Ben JOHNSON, 
Ohairman of Committice on the District of Columbia. 


Dran Sin: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the 
honor to recommend favorable action on H. R. 11241, entitled “ A bill 
providing that street raliway crossing policemen shall be made members 
of the Metropolitan police force of the District of Columbia,” which was 
referred to them at your instance for examination and rej 

The bill, in the opinion of the commissioners, provides 
tory manner for the amalgamation of the street-crossing 
with the Metropolitan police force, an eventuality that would be advis- 
able and desirable and in the best interests of the publie service. 

Very respectfully, 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
By Louis BROWNLOW, Acting President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on 
that amendment, It is proper that some one should say that these 
street-crossing policemen are now paid by the railroad companies, 
while, if this amendment fs agreed to, they will be paid by the 
Government and the District of Columbia. If that is thought 
desirable, I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to understand whether 
that is exactly the case; whether it is the intention of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that these policemen shall hereafter be 
paid by the Government, and not by the railroad companies? 

Mr. STERLING. That is the intention of the amendment. 
The amendment provides that they shall be paid by the Govern- 
ment, rather than by the railroad companies. I call the atten- 


n a satisfac- 
lice force 


tion of the Senator to the statute referred to in the amendment 
and referred to in the two House bills. The statute is chapter 
496, volume 30, Statutes at Large, and the title of the act is 
“An act to define the rights of purchasers of the Belt Railway, 


and for other purposes.” Section 3 of that act, which is the only 
section of the act relevant to this question, is as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are here- 
by authorized and required to station special policemen at such street 
railway crossings and intersections in the city of Washington as the 
said Commissioners may deem necessary, the expense of such service to 
be paid pro rata by the respective companies. 


Mr. JONES. It is the idea of the Senator from South Dakota 
to relieve the railroad companies from paying these policemen? 

Mr. STERLING. The amendment will relieve them from pay- 
ing these policemen. I do not know that eventually they will 
be relieved or rather that they should be relieved from con- 
tributing an amount in the way of taxes or otherwise, which 
would be sufficient to pay the policemen detailed for this service. 

Mr. JONES. But if the amendment of the Senator is adopted, 
that would be the effect of it? 

Mr. STERLING. That would be the effect of it. These police- 
men are to be paid in the same way as are the other policemen, 
Seige to the terms of this amendment, and out of the same 

unds. 

Now, just this one word in regard to the amendment. T agree 
with the principle involved in the amendment. I do not believe 
that these special policemen should receive their authority from 
one source—that of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia—and their pay from another, a private source. I do not 
believe it is good policy; but I believe that they should be em- 
ployed by and paid by one and the same authority. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. JAMES. Is it not true that these policemen are stationed 
at places where the traffic is heavy, and generally at the request 
of the railroad companies; that their employment tends to facili- 
tate the traffic and to prevent accidents, and that it has been 
the custom all along that the railroads, which derive great 
benefit in those two respects—first, the facilitation of traffic; 
and, second, in relieving themselves of accidents, for which they 
would have to pay—have been paying for these policemen, and 
have been glad to pay for them? What reason is there that that 
expense should now be shifted back onto the taxpayers? I can 
not see any. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the adoption of the 
amendment would probably call for other and subsequent legis- 
lation, whereby the street railways would be required to pay 
taxes sufficient to pay the policemen detailed for this special 
service. It is the principle involved in the present system, how- 
ever, to which I object. 

Mr. JAMES. Does not the Senator from South Dakota think 
that it would be better for us to get the taxes to which he refers 
from the railroad companies before we relieve them of the ex- 
pense to which they are now put? After we have done that, 
then we can relieve them. Let us not relieve them of that ex- 
pense and then take chances on finally placing upon them the 
tax Bidet the Senator from South Dakota thinks they ought 
to 5 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Mr. President, I feel it is my duty 
to say to the Senator from South Dakota that, while I have 
made no objection to this amendment on the floor of the Senate, 
yet it is a matter to which we shall give very serious considera- 
tion when we come to consider the proposed legislation as to 
the police force which is employed by the railroads for the 
benefit of the railroads and as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment shall pay for such force, and thereby relieve the railroad 
companies from making the payment for which they are now 
held. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING] spoke to me with reference to this proposition 
a short time ago. I did not understand that the effect of his 
amendment would be to relieve the railroad companies from 
the payment of the salaries of these policemen. I thought his 
amendment was intended to make them a part of the police 
force, to recognize them as regular policemen. However, I am 
not going to raise the point of order against his amendment, 
but in this connection I desire to say that a short time ago I 
received a letter from one of my constituents sending a clip- 
ping from a newspaper, charging that the various departments 
of the Government had in their employ various officials at 
nominal salaries, their real salaries being paid by some one 
else, and a very severe criticism was made of that policy. The 
idea seemed to be that a great many employees in the different 
departments of the Government were on the roils in this way, 
being paid simply nominal salaries, their full salaries being 
paid by somebody eise. I wrote to every departmental head 
asking for a list of any such employees. I have here letters 
from the departments, with a statement with reference to the 
matter, and I think, in justice to the administration and in the 
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interests of a correct statement with reference to the subject, 
that these letters ought to be printed in the Recorp, and I ask 
permission to have that done. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letters referred to are as follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 19, 1916. 
My Dran Senator: Replying to your inquiry of June 17, the Navy 

Department does not carry on its rolls any employees at a nominal 
may paid from the Government whose actual salary is paid by some 
one else. 
Sincerely, yours, JosErHvs DANIELS, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, 

United States Senate, Washington, D . 0. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, June 19, 1916. 
My Dear Senaror: In response to your inquiry of the 17th instant, 
I beg to state that while there are a number of persons employed by 
this department without. or at a nominal, compensation, such as mem- 
bers of the visiting committee of the Bureau of Standards, Army officers 
on detail to the Lighthouse Service, post light keepers, etc., none of 
them receive pay from sources outside of the Government for the service 

they perform for the department. 
Very truly, yours, A. L. THURMAN, 
Acting Secretary. 


Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 19, 1916. 


Hon. WesLey L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 

My Daar Sexaror: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, I beg 
to inform you that so far as reports to this office show there is no 
oficial or employee carried on the rolls of the War Department at a 
nominal salary paid by the Government whose actual salary is paid by 
some one else. 

Sincerely, yours, Wu. M. INGRAHAM, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK, 
Washington, June 19, 1916. 
Hon. Westrr L. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sexaror Joxes: In answer to your letter of the 17th in- 
stant, which the Postmaster General has re to me, In which 7 
ask whether this department carries on its rolls “any persons at a 
nominal salary paid by the Government whose actual salary is paid 
by some one else,” I beg to inform you that none of the employees of 
this department receive any compensation except that provided by the 
9 1 urs, W. I. DENNING 

7 ncere o 8 
a se Chief Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 21, 1916. 
My Dear Spxatror: Replying to your letter of June 17th, I write to 
inform you that the Department State has no officials or he Peed 
who are paid a nominal salary by the Government, their actual ry 
being mes by some one else. ` 
ours, very truly, 
ROBERT LANSING. 
The Hon. Weser L. JONES, 
United Btates Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 22, 1916. 
Hon. W. L. JONES, r 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sexator: Repyling to your letter of the 17th imstant, I 
inclose herewith a list of employees who pd my a nominal salary by 
this department and whose actual salary is by some one else. 

It is to be noted that customs officers, deputy collectors, 
employed and paid by the Treasury Department. 


y, 
J. B. DENSMORE, 
Acting Secretary. 
List of persons employed by the Department of Labor at a nominal 
3 and whose actual salary is paid by some one else. 


Pedro Reichard, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Aguadilla, 
Poke: ficer, 


„; customs o x 
Alejandro Salicrup, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Arecibo, 
P. R.: customs officer. 
Luis Garcia Sandoval, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Arroyo, 
e igrant inspector, $150 Bo 
eorge H. ermer, imm: annum co 
Gran A mus ee ‘officer. A f is fe 
0 ohnson, inspector, $300 
wick, Ga.; deputy mer Binge hows Thm, 8 
S. Whittier, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Cordova, 
Alaska ; customs officer. 
W. C. Pressly, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Culebra, P. R.; 


customs officers. 
John J. Hillard, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum Eagle, Alaska; 
Aep collector of customs. 
ul Ruell, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Fajardo, P. R.; | 


etc., are 


customs officer. 


George W. Woodruff, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Forty Mile, 
Alaska ; customs officer. 

Otis H. Culver, immigrant inspector, $300 per annum, Friday Harbor, 
Wash. ; customs officer. 

Capt. Robert E. Koontz, United States Navy, immigrant inspector, $1 
per annum, island of Guam. è : 

Victoriano Soler, immigrant inspector, 81 per annum, Guanica, P. R.; 
deputy collector of customs. 

yron K. Baird, immigrant inspector, $180 per annum, Hilo, Hawail; 
customs officer. 

Juan Serrano, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Humacao, P. R.; 
customs officer. 

Charles D. Garfield, immigrant inspector, 81 per annum, Juneau, 
Alaska ; customs officer. 

John F. Pugh, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Juneau, Alaska; 
customs officer. 

David C. Lindsay, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Kahulul, 
teen . inspector, $1 Ketcht 

4 S, migran or, annum, Ketchikan, 
Alaska ; deputy collector of customs. La 

W. D. McBryde, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Koloa Kauai, 
Hawaii; deputy collector of customs. 

James Doud, immigrant inspector, $35 per month for three months 
sron June 25, 1916, Mackinac Island, Mich.; deputy collector of cus- 
oms. 

Rafael Soltero Perez, Immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Guanica, 
P. R.; customs officer. 

James G. Woods, immigrant inspector, $300 per annum, Mayaguez, 
POR: 7 collector of customs 

John Č. Brasser, immigrant inspector, $300 per annum, Niagara 
Falls, N. I.; deputy collector of customs, 

William G. James, ant inspector, $300 per annum, Niagara 
Falls, N. XL.; deputy collector of customs, 

John R. Beegle, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Nome, Alaska ; 
ee rye collector of customs. 

obert W. J. Reed, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Nome, Alaska ; 
deputy collector of customs. 

C. Asa Francis, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Perth Amboy, 


| N. J.; customs officer. 


T. G. Burgher, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Ponce, P, R.; 
customs officer. 

Hayden L. Moore, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Ponce, P. R.; 
CO Lathe: immigrant In: t $1 Skagw: 

rt C. m, imm n spector, per annum, ay, 
Alaska ; 8 collector of customs. 

Edwin R. Stivers. immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, St. Michael, 
Alaska ; deputy collector of customs. 

Nicholas E. Bolshanin, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Unalaska, 
Alaska ; deputy collector of customs. 

Eugenio Lopez, immigrant inspector, $1 per annum, Vieques, P. R.; 
120 5 collector of customs. 

rederick E. Bronson, immigrant Inspector, $1 per annum, Wrangel, 
Alaska; customs officer. 

There are also 16 persons on the roll of the Children’s Bureau of the 
department as s; agents who are paid $1 per annum, some of whom 
may be employed elsewhere. The department has no record in regard 
to their outside hee gp bane or by whom they are paid. In addition, 
the following named are employed as special agents by the Children’s 
Bureau at a compensation of $1 per annum each: 

H. M. Bracken, who is executive officer and secretary of the State 
bonrd of health of Minnesota, at $4,500 per annum. 

Max J. Colton, who is health officer at Cumberland, Md., at $2, 


per annum. 
Mrs. Mary G. Day, who is part of the time medical school-inspector, 
Kingston, N. Y., at per annum. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 26, 1916. 
Hon. Wester L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senator: By direction of the Secretary and in compliance 
with your request of the 17th instant, I beg to inclose herewith lists 
showing number, designations, and salaries of employees under this 
department receiving a nominal sa from the vernment of less 
than $300 per annum, and whose actual salaries are probably paid from 
some other source. 

‘he department has no record as to whether these employces are 
er fee by some one else or by whom, if employed, and regret 
that I am unable to give you the exact informa desired. 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. J; PETERS, 


Assistant Secretary, 


CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


Deputy collector in t 2280 One, at 80 cents per diem; one, at 78 
cents 27180 oes two, at 8250 per annum; three, at $240 per annum; 
A annum. 

Deputy collector and inspector: One, at $250 per annum; three, at 
$200 per annum; five, at cents per diem; one, at $5 per month; 
seventeen, at $1 per mon 

collector : Two, at $50 per annum; seven, at $1 per annum; 


per month; one, at $10 per month; three, at 


Interpreter: One, at $200 per annum. 
Inspectress: One, at $240 per annum. 
Janitress: One, at $1 month. 
Storekeeper: One, at per annum, 
Cartman: Ten, at 5 cents per diem. 
Public Health Service: One acting assistant surgeon, at $270 per 
annum; three acting assistant surgeons, at $250 per annum; three 
acting assistant surgeons, at $240 per annum; five acting assistant 
surgeons, at $200 per annum; two acting assistant surgeons, at $180 
per annum; one ac assistant surgeon, at $120 per annum; five 
acting assistant sur; s, at $100. annum. y 
Internal-Revenue vice : Fifteen deputy collectors (stamp deputies), 
mostly clerks in banks, whose pay is no; : One, at $50 per annum; 
two, at $60 per annum; nine, at $180 per unnum; three, at $200 


per annum. ; 
United States Coast Guard: None. 


„ 
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Hon, WESLEY L. JONES 


Ayo to 
4 specia 


My Dran SENATOR: In r 
ing Lie herewith list of 1 


‘our roll Robert 8. 


Tard receives additional compensation from Mr. 


Cordially, yours, 


Persona cmployed under the Bureau of Education at a salary of 81 


per annum. 


Regular occupation under 
9 institu- 


Name ol person. 
tion paying salary. 


Mrs. Hannah K. Schoff 
Miss Ellen C Lom- 
bard.t 


1 e FF 
Mrs. Wm. 8, Hefferan. rman parent teacher 
‘ 2 National Con- 
gress o! 
Secretary 


Miss Marion Berger: 
Miss Mary L. Allen t. 
Miss Ma 


Professor rural education. 

Professor secondary educa- 
Pratessor school administra- 
Profesor classical languages. 
Assistant superintendent of 
Rural school supervisor. .... 


-| Supervisorsecondary schools. 
Associate supervisor rural 


schools. 
Member State board edu- 


Mrs. Mary G. Barnum. 
, chairman educa- 
tos General 


Federation Women’s 
Clubs. 
Professor of education. .. 


Surgeon 
Probar of education... 


E. P. Cubberiey..-..-. 


R. W. Corwin 
W. B. Mooney. +2... 


State rural schoolinspeztor.. 
Superintendent schools 
Director ofinstruction...... 


Joseph H, Shriber..... 
Milton Fairchild 


C. D. Jarvis SEE 
A. P. Bourland 

Mrs. Lenore P. Web- 
Mis, A. Maris Boggs... 


Dean Department Public 


Instruction. 
George M. Lynch Superintendent schools ..-. 
John A. Thackston....| State high-school inspecto: 
Richard H. Powell. . . President 
Earl S. Wooster Dean rural department 
Kendrie C. 3 DUE 
Charles H. Johnston. 1 secondary educa- 
on. 
Charles H. Judd tig od Sehoo! of Educa- 
Jacob W. A. Youn er ns of mathematics. ... 
N. P. Cowell. Seorttary Council on Med- 
feal Education. 
James F. Hos Head English department. 
D. Kingsley..| Agent 
Miss Adelaide S. Bay- | Superintenden: domestic 
‘ ce. 
Edwin M. Hopkins. Professor of English. 
mes W. 
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our letter of June 17, I am send- 
collaborators in the B 
Education whose nominal salary is paid by the 
receive additional compensation from other sources. We E year bave on 
Yard, editorial assistant, at 


rofessor romance languages 
Superintendent of schools. . B 


lie 
-| University o. ‘Kansas 
Kansas Agricultural 


AUGUST 3, 


Persons employed undor the Bureau of Education, etc.—Continued. 


Bureau of 
Government and who 


„ Thomas J. Coates Kentucky Department Pub- 
Stephen T T. Mather.” 5 
FRANKLIN K. Lane. D$ 

T TAE er Illiteracy Com- 
n snag yoepe seh 8 Board of Health, 
8 «| Louisiana Department Pub- 
4 lis Instruction, 
By whom paid. | Edward F. Buchner. Professor of education Johns Hopkins University. 
American School Poate 
CCC Teashecs’ per ba Board 
mmittee for ts in o! ssachusetts. 
America. Doirn S in onl Heng oo| Protamor of Aivat. eens i ooh University. 
Do. Im. E. Osgool....... 
Do. A e State Board 
pe a dame 
4 Res 1 5 8 es or of rhetoric.....-...| 'niversity of Michigan, 
5, Do. Mic ichigan Agricultural Col- 
-| Phelps-Stokes fund. 
4 Bo. I Ernest Burnham M State Nor ma! 
Do. School. 
Do Miss Mabel Carney Department of 
No salary. Public Instruꝰtion. 
Eugene M. Phillips Do. 
Do. Edward A. Freeman Lozal board of education 

s 8 aX a CENAA 

National Congress o thers. o. 

= A . . ( Minn.) Board 
N — 5 U rat 8 
0 IJ. I Kichard Burton... Professor of English... vera 
7: alyersity of Mississippi, 
National Kindergarten Asso- Panevan 
t instruction. 
ciation. ergarien Asso. Marie Turner Harvey. Teasher . Local board of education 
Do. (Missouri). 
Do. -| St. Loals (Mo.) Board of 
Do. E lucation. 
Do. ` University of Montana. 
5 eee eee 
ternation: i ew Jery tmout 
"Union. ane Paule ae 
-| George Peabody College for | Miss Jessie Eield. . . . . . Raral spegialist . National V. W. C. A. 
Teachers. International com mittee, 
Də. V. M. G. . 
JJ tebe sr a AILA Investigator 8 welfare for school 
President. . Scidmore School of Arts. 
DO JIT Doms &.-Ssttle..-.. Field ose Playgroini and Recreation 

University of Tennessee. Assoziation of America, 

irmingham (Ala.) Board of B: aN Welfare of School 

Jefferson Count (Ala.) | Jackson Davis General E.lucation Board. 

Board of Education. 
Arkansas De t Pub- | George D. Strayer..... Teuners College, Columbia 
lic Instruc University. 
Do. — 
Do. 1 Richard E. Doge... Professor of geograohy...... 3. 
Tuomas H. Bri 8 .. Professor of education....... Do. 
California State Board Edu- | Thomas D. Wood..... Professor of physical eluca- | Columbia University. 


cation. . à 

Superintendent of schools... Board of Education, New 
York City. 

Rassell Sage Foundation 


Lalani 3tanforl, Jr. Univer- 
sity. 3 Sep Ee committea, 


Railroads, 
Colorado Stats Normal 


Sonool. 
Colorado Agricultural Col- Nr. Ward's father). 


10%. JS. G. Atkins . . . . President nig 2 a 1 — 59 aud Stato 
Board o. Educati Norm: 
. 5 — 952 „ Wannen Herbert E. Austin.....| Teacher of Science.........-. East Carolina Teachers Train- 
National [nstitutioa for ing Sshool. 


Noth Carolina Department 


Moral instraction. 8 elementary 


No salary. of Publis Instruction. 
mierence for Education Inspegtor high schools University of North Carolina, 
and {industry in South, Superintendent sohools. . North Carolina county board 
No salary of elacation. 
6 1 nes ae 
ureau Commercial Eco- or ola partme 
8 nomios. r = Borate oe w tion. See, 
Local board Charles C. Schmidt.. Professor of education niversity of Nor A. 
7350 edacation (Flor. Fred W. Smith. ...-:; . akota School of 
-| University of Florida. oresiry. 
Georgia orma Assistant State superia- | North Dakota Department 
J l Cok tendent public instruction. Publie Iastraction. 
Idaho State Normal Schoo., 5 agricultura: edu- | Mia:ni Onio University. 
cation. 
University ot Nn. N Alvin E. Wegner Professor of education... .-- Ohio University. 
State supervisor normal sess Depart nent Pu lie In- 
versity of Chicag schools. struction. 
Univ of 15 Broker manual training... 


Fred C. Whitcomb... 
J. H. Acker man 
Harlan Updezrat 


A. Duncan Yocum. ... 


Miami (Ohio) University. 
Oregon State Normal ‘School. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Do, 


Do. f 
American Medical Associa- 


e. 
Mo- 
Fun 1 Persons who give practically all their time to work under the bureau, 
Indiana Department Pub | Other persons render services „ when specifically requested 
Instructi by the Commissioner of Education 
2 At tinie of appointment was employed by Virginia Department Pub- 


College. Ilie Instruction, 
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Persons employed under the Bureau of Education, ete.—Continued. 


Regular occupation under 
Name of person, 5 institu- By whom paid. 
tion paying salary. 
| 
Wm. II. and State high-school inspector... South Carolina Department 
at saag Public ä 
Paul M. Rea. PATA Charleston (S. C.) Museum. 
S. D. Van Benthuysen.| Dean of school of commerce. DAKAN Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
Joshua H. Paul. Professor nature study. University of Utah. 
E Professor of education....... University of Virginia. 
Charles G. Maphis T of secondary edu- Do. 
cation. ` 
Chartes Alphonso | Professor of English...... nae Do. 
mith. 
Charles G. Haines Professor political science. . . 8 College, Walla 
ash. 
Mrs. Josephine Preston | State superintendent public | Washington Department 
ins Lac — T S AE 1 e DOUD. 
TTS EROL agricultural edu- | West Virginia University. 
cation. 
W Supervisor of high schools. . West Virginia Department 
Supervisor rural educati went Virginia Unive it 
meu seme ca u Sor ucat ion. W. a versity. 
-| Geographer. ..............-- 3 Association Ge- 
ographers. 

State inspector rural schools. Wisconsin Department Pub- 
lie Instruction. 

8 of Greek and clas- | University of Wisconsin. 

sical philology. 

S Do. 

Teacher of manual training. .| Oshkosh (Wis.) State Nor- 
mal Bel (when ap- 
pointed). 

Professor of English........- Yale University. 


The following-named persons were appointed to perform specific du- 
bed and it is expected that their services will be terminated in the near 
uture ; 

Mrs. Margaret C. Curran, formerly county superintendent of schools. 

Miss Katherine B. Schlaegel, formerly employed in the division of 
negro education, 

Fred B. Frazier, lawyer (formerly supervisor of rural education, 
Tennessee). 
John F. Murray. 


Simon Straus, banker (president American Society for Thrift), Chi- 
cago, 
William Hill, none. 


Orrice oF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July II, 1916. 
Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of June 17, making inquiry as to 
whether this department carries on its rolls of officials or employees 
any persons at a nominal salary paid by the Government whose actual 
salary is paid by some one else, reached me promptly. Since its re- 
ceipt I have had a careful investigation e of our entire list of 
officials and employees, and am now prepared to state that no official 
or employee carried on the rolls of this department is paid a nominal 
2 2 by the Government and receives an actual salary paid by some 
one else. 4 

In connection with certain land and ofl litigation it has been found 
to the interests of the Government to commission as special assistant 
United States attorneys, without compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived by them as employees of some other department, erts of other 
departments (representatives of the Indian Office, General Land Office, 
Reclamation Service, etc.). These designations have been made to fa- 
cilitate Government litigation. 

There is an attorney employed on Pacific railroad work in California 
who is detailed from, and his salary is paid by, the Interior Department, 
His expenses are paid by the Department of Justice, 

As you are probably aware, it has always been the practice of the 
Department of Justice to allow United States attorneys and their as- 
sistants to engage, to a limited extent, in private practice, 3 
such practice did not interfere in any way with the proper discharge 
of the duties of their offices. It has also been the practice of the de- 
partment to permit United States marshals and th deputies to give 
some attention to private business, pres it did not in any way inter- 
fere with the proper discharge of their public duties. 

Very truly, yours, 
T. W. Grecory, 
Attorney General.. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, July 12, 1916. 
Ion. WESLEY L. JONES, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR JONES: Reference is made to your letter of June 17 
and the Secretary's reply of June 19 regarding persons carried on the 
department's rolls at a nominal salary whose actual salary is paid by 
some one else, I take pleasure in inclosing herewith a statement giving 
the information you desire, 

C. F. MARVIN, 


Very truly, yours, 
Acting Secretary. 


Employecs in the Department of Agriculture recciving only a nominal salary, their actual salary being paid by some one else. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
(Office of Farm Management.) 


Number. | Title. | ont o Nature of work. Other salary paid by— 
1 | Collaborator. ................. 5 $1 per annum .. Assists in compilation of data for agricultural atlas Der aoe Agricultural Experiment 
ation, 
2 Collaborators............ 5 ee 611 QO in cs ceaice ! on University of Wisconsin. 
WEATHER BUREAU. 
$1,000..........-..| In charge of climatologica! work for State offowa.......-, State of Iowa. 


$1 per annum. 
-| $1 per month 
ment. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


9 with meat - inspeet ion division along lines of 


sanitation. 
Distributes blackleg vaccine to farmers. ................--. 
Tuberculin testing of cattle intended for interstate move- 


Inspection and supervision of dipping of cattle to eradicate 
scabies. 


Inspection and supervision of dipping of cattle to eradicate 
ticks. 
$1 per mont. G0. .<4... 


W establishments in New 
York City. 
South Dakota Agricultural Colleze. 
Understood to be employed by State 
of Illinois on a fee basis. All enga; 
in practice of veterinary medicine. 
State of Texas. 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


while 


n Europe. 


LilI——T57 


Is completing for publication results of work performed 
hil was regular empiovee of this bureau engaged 
in investigating diseases of the Irish potato. 
Supervision over cooperative work on the control of en- 
cumber diseases. 


do. 
Furnishes information on investigations of potato diseases 


$1 per month...... | Furnish information on the e ie of plant discasesin | States of South Carolina, California 
their States, also disease s 


tion with the Piant Disease Survey. 


plant specimens, in connec- Oregon, Michigan, Texas, North Da- 
kota, Mississippi, New York, Louisi- 
ana, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Washington, Arkansas, Geor- 
tah, Indiana, Oklahoma, Ne- 
vade, Delaware. Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvenia, Massachusetts, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Ilinois, Florida, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Idaho, North 
Carolina. 
State of New Jersey. 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden. 
State of Lowa. 


State of Wisconsin. 


State of Michigan. 
Cotumbian University. 
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Number, 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY—continued. 


Title. Nature of work. 


Salary paid by de- 
partment. 


cooperative investigations on control of potato 
Supervision of cooperative work on stem rot of water- 


- 8 of coo) yr te sa: 
urn aaia eke ay in his 


General supervision of cooperative seed-testing labora‘ 
5 Seca agricultural college in their own States. a 


supervision of cooperative forage-crop experiments 
ee e e in their own States. 


Furnish information and specimens in connection 
work in foreign seed and plant introduction. 


Collaborator....... ) ts N Assists in a series of experimen’ to the retard- 
ation of vegetative owt by artifical vege for the 
purpose of increasing the 

7?! stat ineenices PAS Supervising cooperative cereal experiments 

Collaborators...........e0c0.--esececes SL per MSs oO aa tos pw ac ne dense gees O Y IOS EE A N 

ay do 4 0400 . Supervising cooperative tobacco experiments 

Collaborator. 7 ES 8 i 8 cooperative experiments in dry- land agricul- 

canes do e S Conducts tests and furnishes this bureau notes on the re- 
sults on the canker resistance of citrus hybrids in the 
5 climate of Los Banos, 

Collaborators...........scsecesesce eee of citrus and other plants 


0 and breeding investigatio: 


native plants of Ari.ona for study in connection 
with work on dry: 
information on breeding citrus hybrids 
Furnishes s with our work in dry- 
land arboriculture. 
Laren — p lants cultivated at our field stations 
in california and is making a survey of Chinese plants 


offered pcan STORNA OE BLE 

Conducts e ts in Can to determine the 

canker res . 
notes on results. 

N Make ripa for Cha Duveau into The hack oonnity ol GDina to 

impr pe Propagation, cultivation, and curing of 


canes yes 

furnishes the bureau seeds and cuttings of 
various types of prunus. 

Taking observations ol the 


hybrids in F. d 3 — 
ybrids gro an 
value of Saleh Ped 
Furnisaing information on ae varieties of Chinese corn. 

Conduct cotton-bre2 ts and advise eo 

bureau of the results — ex 

hes information on the occurrence and spread of the 
5 bark 


specimens of 

results of his scout 
Furnishes 8 and otherwise assists in the work 

on the eradication r control of the white pine blister 

rust in Massachuset! 

In local charge of praire work on eradication and con- 

trol of white pine blister rust. 

ace E EER tax tee odna oE DA Tan how 
denatured alcohol. 
ts on plant pigments.. 


Supervises cooperative experimen! 

Furnishes injarmation on work be is doing on the physiol- 
of germination of seeds, cope 
t structures and allied problems in plant metabolism. 


Farnishes 
Furnishes grain sam 
Grain Standardization 


ion Laboratory. 


Furnishes information and specimens on plant diseases of 
sugar cane. 


Supplies notes on sugar-cane varieties. 


Oversees the planting, harvesting, and shipping 585 
cane and a records of same at the — — 
8 at Apalach o Fla. 


P AE do EI per annum 


vises representative of department concerning work on 
experimental elds of 3 ewe Cairo, Ga. 
Furnishing detailed reco: beets tested for seed 
production. 
Geos acs! NA LENEA I e AA PONAS A T T EASA ON 
E c tat EA A a O ETIE re 
y select 
Siri d e pnsan] SL per annum, .... 6 men W 
2 6 t bot sacone Dean P the College of AB A fculture of Cornell Universi! 
ered the college in its cooperative work with 


department. 


Other salary paid by— 


State of Vermont. 
Harvard University. 
State of Texas. 


gap mae of yee Mississippi, Flor- 
States of f of Wa 6 California, Missouri, 


und Oregon. 
States of Colorado, Virginia, and Iowa. 
States of Texas, Iowa, and 
tian 


ent of Agricul: 
ewish Agricultural Experiment 
Station, age : 


Eeo Nebraska. 
States of New York, Wisconsin, Ar- 
and Nebraska. 


States of Ohio and Texas, 

State of Montana. 

Philippine Government, 
Do. 


State of Arizona. 


State of California. 
State of Kentucky. 


Not on . Connected with Cali- 
fornia A y of Sciences. 


Canton Christian College. 


An employee of the eee Govern- 
ment now on leave of a 


Privately employed (a rancher of 


1 citrus in 
3 0 Fa grove 


. Government. 
n Cue nd ray Ei othar A other is a botsnist 
at the erat gricultural College. 
State of West Virginia. 


State of Pennsylvania. 
State of Ohio. 


Massachusetts Forestry Association, 


State of New York. 
University of Wisconsin. 


University of Michi 
University of Chicago. 


Shanahan Grain Co., of Duluth, Minn. 
One is a dock foreman at Tacoma, 
Wash., but nan 5 employer un- 
known; one eac y Al Bros. 
Milling Co. cattle, Wash rae 
ton Roller Mills, Pe 
aC Centennial Mic ton ag tees 


Porto Rico Sugar Producers’ E — 55 
155 — Station, Rio Piedras, 
Insular E iment Station, Rio Pie- 


dras, Porto Rico. 
Privately 5 a sugar planter 
on a large scale. 


Do. 
Privately e a farmer of South 
Range, Wis. 
Privately employed; a farmer of Shey- 
enne. 
A bee. College of the University 
babes of California. 


State of New York. 
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BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTry—continued. 
——— —— S œwͤ—é —yę— — 
Number. | Salay ae de- Nature of work. | Other salary paid by— 
1 b Feins Furnishes information on the behavior offrosted oranges 2 


%%% E A y EA $1 per annum. Dean of the College of A ture of the University of Min- | State of Minnesota. 
nesota, re] 5 e college in its cooperative work 
with this 


National Oran, Co., ,of Riverside, Cal. 


of Sleepy C 
IEE .I per annum e citrus fruits and information re- Privatel ES a citrus grower of 
* Coating the origin of different varieties, Miami Fla. 


FOREST SERVICE. 


20 | Collaboratorss .....-| $12 per annum....| Collaborate with Forest Service in matters pertaining to 
"9 pend! a the prevention of fire and are appointed under section 2 


sua of Kentucky, Maryland, Minne- 
ofthe Weeks law. 


aho, Oregon, Connect icut, 


hire, 

North Carolina, New York, V. gini, 

Maine, Wisconsin, Washington, Mich- 

i Massachuseits, Sout Dakota, 
est Ads es: and New Jersey. 


3}.....do. «| Jointly Hage of ones s ee 
owners throu o Tim- 
ber Protective 3 

1 Furnishes valuable statistical and other 88 — W Fire Association. 


0 on Forest 
Cooperates with Portland oflice in adjusting an Pacific Power & Light Co. 


5 geographic names and in crete pes map 


ees to complete the lumber study work for district 1 
h work was done in cooperation with Department ọ 


Asie ats in de devising ways and means e the preservation of 
objects of antiquity of historical and scientific interest. 
Collaborates in matters pertaining to fire protection on the 

National Forests. 


University of California. 


Smithsonian Institution. 


Pacifle Northwestern Forestry and 
Conservation Association. 
8 Forest Fire Association. 


5 %%% 44 „„ ri teri tree restr re) 


do 
Assistant forest ranger. 


1 Cooperative meen ie work under coo} eement | Crown Columbia Paper Co. 
Service ee Crown C lumbia Paper Co. a 
1J Forest guard d e Oregon Wapinitia Cattlemen's Associa- 
n. 
Fetus V lis City of Cache, Okla. 
force. 
1J Forest guard. d y Jointly by State of Idaho and private 


owners through agency of Idaho Tim- 
ber Protective Association. 


1 -do Colo. 
2 Forest guards.. 8 bay 12 5 Co. 
1 | Fores! ie ..do.. guar 
1 Collaborator 5 anes, accordance w New Jersey Pe of Conserva- 
be 501 tion and Development 
Conservation and 8 collection 
of statistics © on 1915 lumber production 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. ag 
2 | Collaborating chemists.......... 522 81 per annum Hanh Seperement y of District of Columbia enforces food | Health department of District of Co- 
and drugs act in District, = as law requires such em- lumbia. 


pe eee who Data analyses of samples under the act to 
employees of Bureau of Chemistry these employees 
were appointed at this salary. 


BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


1 $25 per month.. Field experiments ger cotton-root louse e South Carolina Experiment Station. 
i $1 per month. spore 8] and notes on truck crop and stored | Employed by the southern California 
proda; 8 carries out practical work under di- sugar companies, 
Ti map 
11. MO. ETN T E E, Furnishes 8 specimens and notes on insects injurious in | Engaged by University of California: 
southern 
1 $ -..--| Directs experiments on cotton-root louse...............--. South Carolina Experiment Station, 
1 iMacs Sc A ˙ 1 A E OT 8 nae specimens and notes on forest insects; makes iden- | Gallaudet College, 
` ea 
„% A E E TR SO) AES Collection of notes on insects carrying disease in Africa British Government. 
14. „ OO roan oe eis coca ee ee cates] SOO Or month. Identi tes and furnishes notes when required on plant-lice | University of Colorado (directorol Col- 
or aphides, on which he is a spezial orado Experiment Station and pro- 
fessor in university). 
1 .| Sends in specimens of cutworms, ete., in connection with | Farmer. 
7 cereal and forage insect investigations 
II.. 0. . eee e per MONLL..... Cooperates in connection with importation of gipsy-moth | Russian Government. 
parasites from Russia. 
/ AAA 3 Cooperates in connection with gipsy-moth parasites. ......| Dominion of Canada. 
e Ys eee | yee PEN 7. Reviews work ol our investigations of cotton insects | Tennessee Experiment Station and 
z professor in Tennessee University. 
E .d. TTT $1 per month. Submits notes and specimens on parasites a ara of State insectary, Cant 
§7’•..... chee 6S ¢ $10 per month ppt 3 valuable specimens, with notes and photo- . eee of Argiculture, 
‘orto Rico. 
caries on field © ex | privately employed. 
Submits notes an .| Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association, 
F medical 8 ial A -| Practicing physician, 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
---| Warden under migratory bird lam | State in which stationed. 
-| Cooperating in protecting wild fowl on bird reservations.. -| N private sources. 


Cooperating in protecting migratory birds 


STATES RELATIONS SERVICE. 


181 | Field agents beneuscd Sar | $i per annum Cooperative agricultural extension Work Agricultural colleges, county govern- 
| a | 8 ch 
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Employces in e Department of Agriculture recetving-only @ nominal salary, thetr actual salary being paid by some one else—Continued. 
BUREAU OF SOILS. 


Number. Title. n de- Nature of work. Other salary paid by— 
38 Collaborators Field mapping of soils under direction of Bureau of Soils..| States 5 eae, Oalifomia 5 Dele: 
ware, Iowa antuky 
Mississippi, Missouri e 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Chip Femina, Tenney, Vit 
1 VW 8 th... . . Observations wth and reestablishment of | State of California. 
sae 2 Tare mon FVV 
dustry of extracting potash from kelp. 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROADS AND RURAL ENGINEERING. 
2 | Collaborators........-....-.--.-------| per month Assisting in an investigation of pumping for irrigation. ... 


8 and Mechanical of 
'exas, and University of een Oy 


Lay cp sn accounting and business methods of coopera- | Oregon State Agricultural College. 
0 


ores. 
1 Investigating conditions with reference to education and | University of North Carolina. 
communication in North Carolina and handling of these 
problems by farmers’ associations. 
e bnbuphesbrtesiveesstillsc Ceased suey. programs of social and interest to | Alabama State Experiment Station, 
cooperative organizations and reporting results. 
RE AEA Furnishing information relative to organization of rural | Massachusetts 1 
activities in marketing farm products. State Co at East — 1. 
Furnishing information relative to methods and cost of New York State Agricultural College. 


market 
ee „ W224 r 


T PAN Aar o eat 


ing milk. 
Stud and furnishing information relative to rural | Ohio State University. 
re izations in 6 — 


hio and rendering assistance in 


organ 
formation of such organizations. 
Furnishes information relative to special phases of market- | Yale University. 
ing agricultural products. 


FEDERAL HORTICULTURAL BOARD. 


2 | Collaborators......... . $25 per month Assist ing Federal Horticultural Board in enforcement of States of Arizona and California. 
plant quarantine act. 
1 hin Ca cnews sees wansin dade $20 per month q er of California. 
DEN AE E I = 
4| Collaborators 
24 do „„ „„ „„ d 28 ate 
| a, Illinois, on, Pennsylya 
| Hote island, Tein,” Mas 
ichigan, New Jerse: s 
; Carolina, Chic, and Territory of 
Hawaii, 
. S 55 $1 per month. s.s ü gs S sow eal OT TT AETA States of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
usetts, ‘Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and Territory of Hawaii. 
I N NEI A per rear... TAN A C0 n . States of Colorado, Connecticut, Min- 
: nesota, Mon North Dakote, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
1| Collaborat $5 per inspection d „ z 
oratorr 5 per inspection, |..-.. Un: ß ate 3 
| 7 to exceed $25 
| in one month, 
Totalnumber, 723 persons. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I make the point of order against | 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srerrine]. I thought the point of order had already been 
made against the amendment, and that the point of order was 
being discussed. It seems, however, from the statement of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxxs] that the point of order 
has not been so made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the point of order is made that 
the amendment is general legislation, the Chair will sustain it. 

Mr. JAMES. I make that point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before the bill is disposed 
of I want to call attention to the proceedings of yesterday as 
they appear in the Rxconb of this morning. During the time the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was on the floor discussing 
his amendment, speaking of the Washington Gas Light Co., he 
called the attention of the Senate to this fact. I read from page 
11973 of the Recorp: 

For the year 1906 hey paid a dividend of 10 per cent and set aside 
a surplus of $170,879.83. They did another thing that year that is 
peculiar. ‘They had a capital stock at that time of $2,600,000. That is 
what the capital stock is now. That year, in addition to giving the 
10 per cent and the setting aside of this surplus and a large sum for 
depreciation, taking their own figures, they issued * dividend certificates 
of indebtedness” to the stockholders for $2,600,000. That was the 


amount of the capital stock, They gave that to the stockholders without 
any consideration whatever. 


I will not read further than that, for that presented the point 
upon which I interrogated the Senator. It is not necessary for 
me to read more than the following: 


Mr. LA Folk. Can it be possible that attention of Congress was 
ever called to this extraordinary performance? 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, this is the second time that I have called 
the attention of Congress to it. 

Mr, La FOLLETTE. And on the former occasion, when it was spread 
upon the records of the Senate here, was no action taken to reduce the 
rate for gas to the general consuming public? 

Mr. Norris. On the former occasion when this matter was brought 
up the amendment which was offered reducing the rate to all the con- 
sumers of the product of the Washington Gas Light Co. to 75 cents per 
thousand feet went out on a point of order. Then an amendment was 
offered and adopted putting a limitation on the apron isan That 
was the result of that discussion, and the measure then passed has been 
the law ever since. That is what the committee now seeks by (their 
amendment to strike out. 


Mr. La FoLLETTE, That is, the Senator, as a result of the exposure 


which he made at that time, succeeded in getting a reduction of s 
rates to the Government as a consumer in a limited way? Is that what 
I understand? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; that is practically what happened. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A reduction in the rate to the District of Co- 
lumbia 7 

Mr. Norris. Yes; that is practically what happened. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the Senator was not able, because some one on 
the floor made a point of order against his amendment, to extend that 
saving to the general consuming public? 

Mr. Norkis. The pn of order was made against the amendment, 
and it went out on that ground. 
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Mr. La Fonrerre. But the Senator had informed the Senate of this 
doabling of the capitalization under the guise of certificates of indebted- 
ness at that time’ 

Mr. Norris. Yes- and that has never been denied. 

Mr La FoLLEeTTE. That is most remarkable. 

I was called into the Marble Room by a visitor almost im- 
mediately after that colloquy with the Senator from Nebraska, 
and while I was off the floor of the Senate the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] interrogated the Senator from 
Nebraska as follows—I read from page 11974: 

NE GARDIROP: Will the Senator from Nebraska excuse an inter- 
ru 

5 1. NORRIS. I will, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator again state in what year those 
certificates were issued? 

Mr. Norris. They were issued in 1906. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fouterre) 
was a Member of the Senate at that time. He seems to be horrified, 
but he was then here. 

Again, the Senator from New Hampshire referred to me in 
that connection on the next page, about the center of the second 
column, from which I read as follows: 

Mr. Norris, I said that the Senator admitted that he had done his 
duty, and the Senator then replied that he did not admit it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well that is better, if the Senator puts it that 
way; I did — 505 understand him. Now, the Senator has called attention 
to a remarkable circumstance that occurred in 1906, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin in hely horror says: “ That is an awful thing!” Yet 
the Senator from Wisconsin was a Member of this body when that 
oce 

Mr. President, perhaps it is not a matter of sufficient im- 
portance upon which to detain the Senate at this time. Yet 
while I do not say that it was the intention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to put me in a false light with regard to a want 
of diligence on my part as a member of this body, what I read 
from the Recorp might be so construed. I do not feel that I 
have been wanting in diligence. I do not propose to let the 
matter stand in the way in which it has been left in the RECORD, 

I became a Member of the Senate in January, 1906. I do not 
know at just what time the Washington Gas Light Co. took this 
action and gave to its stockholders these certificates of in- 
debtedness, but, so far as I know, there was no way in which I 
could be informed about it. The questions that I addressed to 
the Senator from Nebraska, which might be construed as a 
criticism of this body, because it did not correct the matter 
when its attention was called to it, and that it did nothing to 
give relief to the consumers of this District, all were directed 
to the time when the Senator from Nebraska, in 1914, brought 
to the attention of the Senate the fact that this large amount 
of certificated indebtedness was added to the capitalization of the 
company. Then the Senate became advised of it. I was present 
at that time, and the Recor of that date shows that I supported 
with my vote every amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, and that I was in strict accord with him in trying to 
give some relief to the citizens of the District from the ex- 
tertionate rates charged for gas. 

I find that in February, 1907, when I had only been a Member 
of this body a year, and a District of Columbia appropriation 
bill was under consideration, I offered an amendment which 
became a part of the bill. That amendment was as follows: 


Provided, That the Washington Gas Light Co., through its 
meat shall ‘mak e Li — to 8 [aign y on the Ist day of 
anna S e e gross receipts an tures, 
of iaer owe making , the amount used and consumed, the divi- 
dends declared, the extension: ons bag . made in the plant. 
C how the surplus. funds of the com- 
pany are invested. 


And since that time such reports as have been made by the 
Washington Gas Light Co. were made pursuant to the provisions 
of that amendment. 

Mr. President, in 1910 I made some effort in connection with 
my service upon a committee of this body to bring about an 
investigation of the affairs of the Washington Gas Light Co., 
with a view of securing better rates for the people of this District. 
I was not a member of the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, where I would have had some opportunity to be informed 
fully with regard to these matters and have some power to effect 
some relief. But, as a humble member of the Committee on 
Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia, the chair- 
man of which was former Senator Taliaferro, there was referred 
to that committee a resolution. I do not now remember its terms, 
but it was subject to amendment. I interested the then Senator 
from Nebraska, Mr. Brown, in the matter, and after many con- 
ferences with him, by his vote and mine, over the vote of the 
chairman of the committee, the resolution was amended and 
reported to the Senate. It authorized that committee to conduct 
an investigation to determine the value of the plant of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. and the cost of manufacturing gas, 

Mr. President, that reported resolution created great conster- 
nation on this floor. It was the subject of a protracted debate. 
Senators who were then members of the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia sueceeded in having that resolution taken 
away from the Committee on Corporations Organized in the 
District of Columbia and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. A majority of the members of the Committee 
on Corporations Organized in the District of Columbia would 
have prosecuted the inquiry. That was shown by the character 
of the resolution which they reported back to the Senate, asking 
for authority to make the investigation and for an appropria- 
tion out of the contingent fund of the Senate to provide for 
calling experts to ascertain the value of the property of the 
gas company. I can state, from my knowledge of the attitude 
of Senator Brown upon that subject, that a majority of that 
committee would have conducted an investigation that would 
have informed the Senate with respect to the value of the prop- 
erty, the cost of manufacture, and the profits of the business of 
this company. 

As I have said, when that resolution was reported to the Sen- 
ate the elder statesmen upon this floor, led by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}] and assisted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], induced the Senate to take 
that resolution away from the committee that reported it and to 
refer it to the Committee on the District of Columbia. There it 
died. There the matter ended. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think it was quite fair on the part 
of the Senator from New Hampshire to seek to hold me account- 
able as a Member of this body, because I did not obtain within 
a few weeks after entering the Senate information that the 
Washington Gas Co. had issued to its stockholders certifi- 
cates of indebtedness without receiving any money or thing of 
value for same. At the time I knew nothing of this trans- 
action, which later was made the basis for doubling the capitali- 
zation of the company: That is all I care to say, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I shall enter into no con- 
troversy with the Senater from Wisconsin, When the vote was 
taken on yesterday and two-fifths of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which committee without dissent 
authorized the reporting of this bill to the Senate, voted against 
the committee, I concluded that it was about time to throw up 
my hands as a member of the subcommittee which prepared this 
bill. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says I have put him in a false 
position. I did not intend to do so. The Senator participated in 
the debate and indorsed the views the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norers] was presenting, which I combated as best I could. 
The Senator did manifest a feeling of horror, I thought, as he 
looked at the ceiling and raised his eyebrows, and said, “ That 
is most remarkable”; and I called attention to the fact that the 
Senator was a Member of the Senate at the time to which the 
Senator from Nebraska referred. Now, the Senator says that 
what he had reference to was the incident in 1914, when the 
Senator from Nebraska called attention to this matter. Well, 
the Senator from Wisconsin was a Member of the Senate then; 
he has the same right that I have or that any other Member of 
the Senate has to take any action that he may see fit, and he 
is not excluded from that right because he is not a member of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr: President, perhaps I was a little petulant on yesterday. I 
have great faults, no doubt; but in debate I try to be fair. I 
was charged yesterday with having “slept at the switch” as 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, with 
having neglected my duty; and it was but natural that I should 
call attention to the fact that the Senator from Wisconsin, who 
has been a very diligent student of these affairs, and who has, I 
have no doubt, conscientiously tried to solve these problems 
which have troubled some of the rest of us, had also apparently 
“slept at the switch.” I did not at first observe that the 
Senator from Wisconsin was not in the Chamber. Had he been 
in the Chamber I would have said precisely what I did, as I 
am not in the habit of saying in a Senator’s absence what I 
would not say in his presence. 

Mr. LA FOLTETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator, it seems to me, involves 
the matter in further confusion. I made a criticism of the 
Senate, but that criticism was directed to it for not taking 
action upon this matter when its attention was called to it in 
1914. The Senator was present at that time and I was present, 
The Senator opposed the motion and the position taken by the 
Senator from Nebraska, who laid the information before the 
Senate, and I supported the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, I think there is some difference 
in our positions. That was the first time that the Senate was 
called upon to act and the first time that it was informed about 
this matter. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
the Senate, as I was. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I happened to be a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator took one position upon the 
question and I another. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I happened to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, but not chairman of the 
committee at that time, and I do not feel that I had any greater 
responsibility in the matter than had the Senator from Wis- 
consin or any other Senator. 

Mr. President, that is all there is to it, and I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin is satisfied with the explanation he has made, 
I am not going to debate it further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still in the Senate and 
open to amendment. . 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent in- 
terstate commerce in the preducts of child labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Yes, and the Senator was a member of 


Ashurst Johnson, S. Dak, Oliver Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Jones Overman Smith, S. C. 
Clap Kenyon Penrose Smoot 
Clarke Ark. Kern Pittman Sterling 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Curtis Lane Pomerene Taggart 
Dillingham Lewis Ransdell Thomas 
Fletcher Lodge Reed Thompson 
Gallinger M mber Robinson Tillman 
Gronna Martin, Va Shafroth Townsend 
Hollis Martine, N. J. Sheppard Warren 
Husting Myers Sherman Weeks 
James Nelson Shields Works 
Johnson, Me. Norris Smith, Ariz. 

Mr. MYERS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Watsu] is necessarily absent. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). Fifty- 
five Senators have answered to their names. There is a quo- 
rum present. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ronixsox] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with an 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I now ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report on House bill 
12717, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before any action is taken 
on the report, I understand that it is a partial report. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. I should like to state 
to the Senator that there is but one point of disagreement, which, 
without violating any confidence, I think is practically agreed 
to, in my opinion. However, the only point of disagreement 
in the two Houses is the one that I was going to make a motion 
with reference to just as soon as the Senate had agreed to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference report. 


The Chair 


Mr. GALLINGER. I had an impression, from reading the 
report, that there were two or three differences, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. No; the Senator will under- 
stand that this changes the amount, and therefore no subsequent 
figures or numbers of disagreement were in conformity with the 
original. It does not affect that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I did not read it aright. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I wish to ascertain whether 
the report has been printed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It has been printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the amendments? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The report has been printed. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have not had time to read it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; it was printed the day 
that I presented the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the report ought to be 
rejected by the Senate and sent back to conference, and the Sen- 
ate conferees insist upon many of the Senate amendments that 
they have receded from. I find that the conferees of the Senate 
have yielded to the demands of the conferees of the House quite 
freely. I am very sorry to see, Mr. President, that the Senate 
conferees have receded upon nearly every amendment that the 
Senate adopted benefiting the West; and it is so glaring on its 
face that the Senate ought to reject the whole report and instruct 
our conferees to further insist upon a few of such amendments 
being agreed to. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to some of these 
glaring discriminations between the West and the South. I 
have never undertaken to do it in the past, and I dislike to do it 
now; but it seems to me that if the present practice is allowed 
to continue, and allow the Agricultural appropriation bill to be 
made up as it has been made up this year, and allow the amend- 
ments that have been agreed to by the Senate to be treated as 
they have been by our conferees, in the future we might as well 
know in advance that the bill is to be made up for certain sec- 
tions of the country, and that every appropriation for the devel- 
opment of the West is to be eliminated, and the appropriations 
for the South are to be increased and held in conference. For in- 
stance, on page 22 of the bill we find that in the case of the item 
for the investigation, testing, and improvement of plants yield- 
ing drugs, spices, poisons, oils, and so forth, the Senate in- 
creased the amount from $48,820 to $53.820. The House re- 
cedes from its position and the increased amount is given. 

Following that, we find that the amendment of the Senate in 
the case of the item for investigating the handling, grading, and 
transportation of grain increased the amount from $88.770 to 
$109,920. This was for the West. The Senate conferees yielded 
and gave only what the House provided. 

On.page 47, amendment No. 55, the amendment agreed to by 
the Senate reads as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, under general regulations 
to be prescribed by him, to permit the prospecting, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of the lands acquired under the act 
of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., p. 961), known as the Weeks law, upon such 
terms and for specified periods or otherwise, as he may deem to be for 
the best interests of the United States: and all moneys received on 
account of charges, if any, made under this act shall be disposed of as 
5 3 by existing law for the disposition of receipts from national 

The House recedes from this amendment, Mr. President, as 
it refers to the utilizatiun of the mineral resources of the 
South, but when it comes to the other amendment affecting this 
same law adopted by the Senate, the House conferees refuse 
to yield. 

On page 51, in the case of amendment No. 59, the House pro- 
vision reads as follows: 

For the mg ae fee of chemists and other sclentitic assistants for 
ya i and experiment in the utilization of coloring materials, 


r 


The Senate struck that out and inserted: 


For investigation and experiment in the utilization, for coloring 
250.000. of raw materlals grown or produced in the United States, 
50,000. 


The House receded. Whenever an amendment is agreed to 
in the Senate for the development of the South we always find 
the House conferees receding, and the Senate conferees insisting 
upon the Senate amendment.“ 

Again, on page 54 of the bill, amendment 65 reads as follows: 


For the investigation and demonstration within the United States 
to determine the best method of obtaining potash on a commercial 
scale, including the establishment and uipment of such ee or 
plants as may be necessary therefor, $175,000: Provided, That the 
product obtained from such experimentation may be sold at the market 
price of such product, and the amount obtained from the sale thereof 
may be usel by the Secretary of Agriculture in continuing such ex- 
perimentation. 
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It may be said that potash is found in the West. If it were 
alone for the development of the potash of the West, and if the 
Southern States did not want cheaper potash, do you think 
this amendment would have been agreed to? I think not. It 
would have gone out, like other amendments have the object 
of which was for the development of the industries of the West. 

Just before this amendment there was a provision in the bill 
appropriating $35,600 for exploration and investigation within 
the United States te determine possible sources of supply of 
potash, nitrates, and other natural fertilizers. The Senate did 
not object to this provision, and the Senate agreed to the 
amendment I just referred to. It was agreed to by the House 
conferees, because it was an advantage to the South, as potash 
is used upon the farm lands of the South. 

We can appropriate from eleven to thirty millions of dollars 
for the erection of a nitrate plant, thinking by so doing it would 
cheapen nitrates for fertilizers, without hesitation, but an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 vital to the interests of the farmers of 
the West can not be agreed to. 5 E 

On page 75 of the bill the Senate adopted amendment No. 95, 
as follows: 

For demonstration work in irrigation from underground supplies of 
water through the construction of concrete or other reservoirs and the 
use of windmills and other appliances. 

We find that the Senate recedes from this amendment, as it 
applies to the West and benefits no other part of the country. 

In the case of amendment No. 96 we find that the appropria- 
tion was increased from $108,400 to $105,900 by the Senate. 
The Senate receded upon that amendment. 

In the ninety-seventh amendment— 

To make 
the Black Canyon irrigatin 
sum of $10,000, or so much t 
the Senate receded. 

Another appropriation for the West eliminated. 
vital Interest to the people of Idaho. 

The ninety-eighth amendment reads as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the existence 
of artesian water and other underground water supplies suitable for 
irrigation in the arid and semiarid regions by boring wells upon the 
public lands, $100.000, 

I find that the Senate recedes from this amendment. It is 
just as important to the West to have investigated and devel- 
oped the underground flow of water for the purpose of making 
useful the public lands of the United States and providing 
homes for the people in that part of the country as it is to the 
South to prevent the spread of the boll weevil. This amend- 
ment was estimated for by the department; it came before the 
Senate regularly, and was agreed to by the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote, but our conferees receded. 

I was told, when I appeared before the conferees, that this 
particular item had no place in the Agricultural bill; that it 
ought to have been in the sundry civil appropriation bill; that 
it was not estimated for. Mr. President, as I read the bill I 
can see scores of items that would fall under the same criticism, 
and at this time I might as well call attention to some of them. 

On page 14 of the bill, lines 13 to 20, I find the following 
provision : 

For all necessary expenses for investigations and experiments in 
animal husbandry; for experiments in animal feeding and breeding, 
including cooperation with the State agricultural experiment stations, 
including repairs and additions to and erection of buildings absolutely 
necessary to carry on the experiments, including the employment of 
labor in the city of Washington and elsewhere. rent outside of the 
District of Columbia. and all other necessary expenses, $216,820. 

On page 21. we find on lines 17 to 20, the following provision: 

For soil-fert®ity investigations into organic causes of infertility and 
remedial measures, maintenance of productivity, properties and com- 

sition of soll bumus. and the transformation and formation of soil 

umus by soil organisms, $35.200. 

Mr. President, is there any difference between the Agricul- 
turat Department undertaking to develop, in an arid or semi- 
arid country, on lands belonging to the Government of the 
United States, water from any source which, if it is developed. 
means homes for thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
people, on the one hand, and on the other hand investigating 
the question of soii fertility, no matter in what section of the 
country it may be? 

Following that, we find the following provision on page 21: 

For acclimatization and adaptation investigations of cotton. corn, 
and other crops introduced from tropical regions, and for the improve- 
ment of cotton by cultural methods, breeding, and selection, $42,580. 

On page 26 there is this provision: 

For 5 the necessary improvements to establish and maintain 
a general experiment farm and agricnitural station on the Arlington 
estate, in the State of Virginia in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act of Congress approved April 18, 1900, $15,000: Provided, That the 
limitation in this act as to the cost of farm buildings shall not apply to 
this paragraph. 


resect in Canyon County, Idaho, the 
reof as may be necessary— 


It is one of 


reliminary survey and examination of what is known as 


So, Mr. President, I have a long list of similar items. I am 
not going to take the time to read them, but from beginning to 
the end of the bill the same excuse that was made by the con- 
ferees against allowing this item to remain in the bill could be 
made against not only the items I have mentioned, but many, 
many others in the bill. 

I say to the Senate that the appropriation of $100,000 to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the existence of 
artesian water and other underground water supplies, if it 
proves successful, would be of more interest to the great western 
country than the expenditure in any other way of that amount 
of money, or I might say millions of dollars. 

We find a provision in this bill somewhere, as I remember, for 
the establishment of weather bureaus, one in Virginia and one in 
Wyoming. The appropriations are for the same purpose, almost 
in the same wording; and the conference report comes back to 
the Senate striking out the provision for Wyoming, and leaving 
the provision for Virginia. Is there justice in that? Is it right? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator if he does not know that the Cape Henry weather sta- 
tion is not for Virginia, but is for the entire coast; and does he 
not know that that criticism is unfair and unjust? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does he not know that it was esti- 
mated for and asked for by the department and the Wyoming 
one was not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say this, Mr. President: The weather 
station, if if were located in Wyoming, would be for all of the 
people of this country, too. The reports are made from every 
weather station in the United States, no r tter where it is 
located, to all of the papers of the United States and to all 
parts of the United States. Ido not say that the weather station 
is not necessary at Cape Henry. I am not finding fault with 
that. I am finding fault with the bill as it is reported and as 
the Senate is asked to agree to it. I am finding fault with the 
fact that items that are of the greatest interest to the western 
country are stricken from this bill. That is what I am finding 
fault with. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That we will discuss later. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr President, if the Senator 
will allow me, I should like to state, referring to his criticisms 
about the proposed location of a weather station at the Capes 
of Virgmia— Cape Henry and Cape Charles—that the proposi- 
tion there is that the old station that they have is now being 
occupied in connection with the construction of a new fort, and 
will necessarily be tern down, and this is really a proposition 
to erect a new station; while in Wyoming they have a station 
erected already, and the only question was simply in regard to 
enlarging it. The proponent of the measure stated that the 
$20,000 would build a brand-new, up-to-date place that would . 
make it more efficient and put it in a little better situation than 
the one that is now occupied, by virtue of the fact that certain 
buildings have grown up since the building of the plant at 
Wyoming and render it a little less efficient. As to the main 
point of the discussion, I will address myself to that when the 
Senator is through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. President, my statements are made upon what I find in 
this bill, and I can not help but express myself as I have done in 
showing the discrimination that has been made against fhe West. 
I tell every Senator that if they will take this conference report 
and the bill and examine the amendments which were offered on 
the floor of the Senate and agreed to and that have been elimi- 
nated from the bill by the action of the conferees, they will find 
that the statements I have made are absolutely true. 

Mr. President, I have a dozen or so other items that I could 
call attention to. but it is not necessary. If Senators are inter- 
ested in the report, and if they have studied it at all, they can 
see for themselves what they are, because the discriminations 
are so glaring upon the face of the report itself. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Of course I do not want to 
take the Senator off his feet, but I would like 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am perfectly willing te yield now to the 
Senator. He can make whatever statement he wants. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator has yielded, T 
will say, unless the discrimination was so glaring as to force a 
Senator to believe that Members who happened to be on this 
great committee in the House and the Senate from the South 
were attempting to have appropriations made for their section 
at the expense of other sections of the country, no Senator 
worthy of a seat here has a right to stand on the floor of the 
Senate and insinuate until he has examined the record and 
found a justification for his statements. 

Now, what are the facts? 
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In the first place, let us see how many are employed in agri- 
culture in this country. From the report submitted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture I find that in the 15 Southern States 
there are 5,407,083 male agricultural workers. In the 33 North- 
ern and Western States there are 5,443,402 male workers. 
There are as many male werkers in the 15 Southern States as 
there are in the 33 Northern and Western States combined. 
The number of farms in the 15 Southern States is 3,086,494. 
In the 33 Northern and Western States there are 8,274,761 
farms. There are as many farms in the 15 Southern States as 
there are in the Northern and Western States combined. 

Now, let us see as to the appropriations. Keep in mind, if 
you please, that the number of male workers in the farms of 
the South is equal to the total number of male workers in the 
West and North; that the number of farms to be cultivated are 
as numerous in the South as they are in the North. The ex- 
planation of this equality in the number of laborers is due to 
the fact that in the South the farms are small, and in the West 
they are great empires owned by a few and worked largely by 
machinery 

Now, let us take the appropriations. In 1911 and 1912, from 
statistics carefully compiled by the Department of Agriculture, 
the West received $16,857,001.06. The South received for the 
exact period $5,647,423.80, a difference in favor of the West of 
$11,209,597.26. $ 

The Senator from Utah, because the Senate conferees did not 
insist, or after insistence found the House would not yield on 
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I can state that the question of the promotion of agriculture 
and the benefit to accrue from this great department in reference 
to my section had no sectional lodgment in my mind, and I do 
not believe it has a lodgment in the mind of any man in the 
Senate save the Senator from Utah, for I have not heard it ex- 
pressed by others, and surely none would express themselves 
seeing the aggregate as furnished by the department. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that in the proposi- 
tion to eradicate the boll weevil the department did not hesitate 
to say that it was a menace to the monopoly of America over 
the world and they had recommended the appropriation care- 
fully, but as an offset they appropriated a like nmount for the 
eradication of certain moths—the browntail—and the San Jose 
scale that is peculiarly prevalent in the Kast and in the West. I 
call the Senator's attention to another fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say an equal amount has 
been appropriated? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Practically an equal amount 
has been carried in the bill from year to year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. By a reference to the figures 
that statement will be easily substantiated. You are talking 
about an appropriation of $632,000 for the eradication of the 
cattle tick in the South, a disease that is indigenous. That 
amount was appropriated to exterminate what was threatening 
or had made impossible the development of beef raising in that 
vast territory lying below the quarantine line comprising a great 


an appropriation of $100,000 to see whether or not there was number of Southern States, while there was an excess of 
water beneath the surface and in the arid regions of the West, | $3,000,000 appropriated at one time for the purpose of cradicat- 


having already $11,000,000 more than the South received, comes | ing the foot-and-mouth disease. 


Two million five hundred thou- 


here and complains of sectional discrimination in favor of a sand dollars was put as an emergency fund at the command of 
section that has more male laborers than all the other sections | the Secretary of Agriculture In case it should break out again. 


put together and as many farms as all the other sections put 
together. 

Now, let us see what is proposed in this bill. 

Total expenditures in 1915 and proposed expenditures in 1916 
for the West, $19,570,158.30. 

Total expenditures proposed for the South, $11,731,565.43; 
still a difference in favor of the West of $7,838,592.87. 

These are the figures carefully compiled by the statisticians in 
the Agricultural Department. Of course the Senator can stand 
here and pick out little items and show that there has been a 
discrimination; he can stand here and make a criticism not 
justified in fact, because he has proposed an appropriation of 
$100,000 that belongs to the Interior Department, that was sub- 
mitted, I presume, by him or others like interested to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations after it was estimated for and was 
turned down by that committee. It was placed also in the sundry 
civil bill and was lost in conference. Then, as a dernier resort, it 
was stuck on this bill, where it rightly has no place. The con- 
ferees of the House, being acquainted with the history of this 
measure, did not allow it. 

My attention has just been called to another fact. The Sen- 
ator from Utah complained of the discrimination in favor of 
the South. Any man who is at all familiar with the conditions 
surrounding the proposition to eradicate the cattle tick knows 
that it concerns the whole meat supply of this country. It does 
not affect the South alone, but any man who is interested in 
furnishing food for the people of this country is interested in the 
eradication of a disease which, transmitted with the cattle, 
jeopardizes the meat supply in the market places of the country. 

Yet the conferees, having had their attention called to the 
proposition that there might be a seeming discrimination, in 
spite of the glaring figures that I have just read and presented 
to the Senate, receded from the total amount proposed for the 
eradication of the cattle tick, $150,000, when by comparison 
who would dare stand here and say that for the general public 
prospecting to see whether or not an artesian well might flow 
in that section of our country that can not raise rain, and that, 
at best, where a well is developed only one small town might 
enjoy a part of what would be found, equals in importance the 
eradication of the cattle tick, which would liberate the ship- 
ment of cattle from the peninsula of Florida to the coast of 
Maine and throughout the entire country? 

The Senator from Utah, because the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and other committees turned this proposition down, had 
to put it on the Agricultural appropriation bill, in order that he 
might stand here and cast a sneer at the partiality of the 
southern Members on a great committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator wants to be correct. 
The Senator from Utah did not put the item in any other ap- 
propriation bill. I want to say that to the Senator, so that the 
Recorp may show the fact. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, as a member 


of the Agricultural Committee and a member of the conference, 


The Senator from Utah can find illustrations throughout the bill 
of unfortunate sectional distinctions, and it causes Senators to 
believe that the old French proverb applies in this instance with 
full force, “ Evil to him who evil thinks.” 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss a matter that has no 
foundation, I think I have said sufficient. I think I have 
called attention to statistics sufficient to disprove any conten- 
tion on the part of the Senator from Utah. 

Now. touching this matter, I was oue of the conferees. Not 
knowing the situation, having no knowledge of the necessity for 
it, I submitted it to those members from the West and they 
agreed that it should go out. I want the Senator from Utah 
to hear that last expression. The Members from the South so 
far as I know did not take any part. I certainly did not take 
any part, in it, but allowed the question to be practically de- 
termined as to whether there was any such necessity that the 
unalterable objection of the House conferees should not prevail. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, under the circumstances I do 
not care to enter into this general discussion, but I would 
rather the Senator would not say that the western Senators 
did not attempt to hold this matter in the bill, because such a 
statement would not be correct. They did want to hold it there 
and did the best they could to hold it there and most stren- 
uously opposed to the very last its being stricken from the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not making that asser- 
tion, I say I allowed others to decide it. I was almost prac- 
tically neutral in reference to it because it was very like the 
question of grain grading. I was not sufficiently familiar with 
the processes to enter into the technical adjustments of a measure 
which proposed to bring relief to those desiring it. The con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate receded when the House con- 
ferees, as we thought, had stated sufficient reasons and when 
there was not a sufficient reason and protest given on the part 
of the Senate conferees. I am sure there was not a Member 
from the House or from the Senate from the North. South, East, 
or West who stopped to consider for one moment whether or not 
it was subtracting a few pennies that might be appropriated to 
some other section. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said he submitted this question 
to the conferees from the West. That may be true, but I 
know the conferees I spoke to in relation to it never agreed 
that it should go out. They never stated to the committee that 
they were satisfied it should go out. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. My understanding was that 
this being a matter largely that concerned the West, unless they 
insisted it should go out. I think I am correct in suylug that it 
was submitted to one of the Senators. and it was asked him if 
it was necessary to insist—a western Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is another question, 

Mr. KENYON, I should like to ask the Senator a question. I 
do not know that it hears on this subject. but I should like te ask 
him what became of the free-seed proposition? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senate conferees receded. 
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Mr. KENYON. 
that matter? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There was on the part of the 
House conferees, 

Mr. KENYON. And the Senate conferees. receded without 
much struggle on their part? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senate conferees strug- 
gled in the face of the annual play about this and the mileage 
proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. This is the third time, I think, the Senate has 
receded on the seed proposition. I want to put in the Recorp a 
letter I received this morning from Idaho on this subject. I 
should like to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested, if there is no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


GLENGARY, IDAHO, July 10, 1916. 


Was there any very violent struggle about 


Senator KENYON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I saw in a recent copy of the New York Times that you 
have succeeded in striking out the free-seed allowance in the Agricultural 
bill. Permit me to congratulate qon on this, as the free s are not 
at all appreciated by the public. I am the postmaster here, and several 
of the patrons eyen refuse to take them home. I have a cigar box full 
of them standing on the counter for anyone to help himself, but the box 
is nearly as full as it was this spring. 

They are frequently not suited to the territory where they are sent. 
Our packages contain lima beans and muskmelons and watermelons, all 
of which we can not ripen here. The seeds are frequently no good. I 
sowed some rad'shes cut of one of the free-seeds packages, and the 
plants all run to seed before making a decent radish. There are man 
many thousands of voters who can not be caught with such a foolis 
thing as a few packages of seeds. 

Yours, truly, ROBT. A. SCHROEDER, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Where is that letter from? 

Mr. KENYON. From Idaho. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. From what post office? 

Mr. KENYON. Glengary is the name of the town. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does the Senator know the condi- 
tions in that particular town? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
those seeds there? 

Mr. KENYON. I have not. 
zona of sending them, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not want 
to enter into a discussion of the seed proposition. My view has 
been as long as this policy is maintained the seeds are dis- 
tributed to the constituency of each, and everyone gets his pro 
rata share. But I should like to state in reply to the letter 
submitted by the Senator from Iowa that a Member of this body 
informed a number of us the other day that he has these seeds 
distributed, I believe, from certain schoolhouses, and that he 
inaugurated a prize contest amongst the farmers in his com- 
munity, and the fruit that came from the seeds furnished by 
the Government won the prize. I do not care to discuss the 
wisdom or the unwisdom of that appropriation. As for myself, 
I am frank to say I believe the sending out of these seeds by 
the National Government is very fruitful in- calling. if not the 
attention of all, the attention of a vast number of the Ameri- 
can people to the interest that the Government has in reference 
to agriculture and incidentally, perhaps, to the individual. 

Now, I have said about all I care to say, and without any 
passion, I think if the Senator from Utah will take the 
figures submitted by the Secretary of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment he will see that his criticism was without foundation, 
that it has no existence in fact, and it was not in the heart 
or brain of any of the conferees. I am sorry to see that it has 
manifested itself in the mind of the Senator. 

I sincerely hope that the bill will not be sent back to con- 
ference, because the things that have been rejected are capable 
of relief outside of this bill, and pending the time of another 
they would not suffer very greatly, if at all. That was in the 
mind of the conferees. I know they conscientiously did their 
work, and only receded when common sense and their judg- 
ment dictated that they should recede. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes; I am through. 
the Senator wanted to ask me a question. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Before I yield, however, the 
Senator from New Jersey desires to ask me a question. 


Has the Senator any idea who sent 


I acquit the Senator from Ari- 


I thought 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I came in late while the latter 
part of the letter was being read, and I only want to state that 
I have been an advocate of the distribution of seeds. I remem- 
ber the latter part of the letter said that the seeds were no 
good ; that they failed to sprout. I do not know just what are 
the topographical conditions or the latitude or longitude of 
Glengary, Idaho, but, great heavens! it depends upon where you 
plant seeds. No man would expect seed to sprout if he should 
plant them in an ice box. So I can imagine, mayhap, the seeds 
which were sent to Glengary were put into some cranny or nook 
in Idaho where there is no soil for seed to germinate. 

Iam very happy that the Senator from Idaho is on his feet. I 
should like to know, if he can just give it tu me, the analytical 
compound or make up of Glengary. Is it all rock or is it 
all muck? 

Mr. BORAH. Iam not familiar with that part of the country. 
The Senator is mistaken about Idaho. There has been no letter 
or telegram read here from Idaho that I have heard of. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It was from Idaho. It was 
so stated. The Senator's ears are as sound as mine, and I 
would have been able to have caught the name of some little 
hamlet in Jersey, I know. Why the Senator failed to catch 
the name of Glengary, I can not understand. 

But, quite seriously, Mr. President, we have heard this same 
charge periodically since I have been here that the seeds were 
no good. I have received a great many testimonials from men 
to whom I have sent seeds, from farmers, and many from women 
and little children, who have indited their letters to me, telling 
me how good the seeds were, how well they germinated, and 
how splendidly they fruited. It may be that the conditions are 
not always the same, For years I have bought seed from some 
of the greatest growers in the country; I haye bought them 
from Connecticut, a great seed-growing country; from Pennsyl- 
vania; and from New York City, and I find that under adverse 
conditions seed will not germinate; but I do say that the general 
consensus of opinion that has come to me is that the distribu- 
tion of seeds by the Government has been an infinite blessing. 
As was stated here some months ago, if it will raise up a new 
type of wheat, or a new type of corn, or a new type of oats, 
and that can be brought about, it will do infinitely more for 
agriculture and for the general well-being of humanity in our 
country than many other propositions that we vote with the 
greatest readiness. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I owe the Senator an apology. 
This letter was not introduced by the Senator from Idaho but 
by the Senator from Iowa, and although introduced by the 
Senator from Towa it seems to be dated in Idaho, and therefore 
it does seem that the Senator is correct in the statement which 
he made to the effect that it is a letter from my State. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thought I could not be mis- 
taken that it was from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The letter, however, is not disrespectful to 
anybody or to any particular belief or opinion, but is simply an 
expression of opinion on the part of the gentleman writing it 
that these seeds have not at all times been such as to be bene- 
ficial to those receiving them. 

Mr. President, I rose to make some brief remarks in regard to 
another feature of this conference report. I desire to preface 
it by saying that I am not attacking the action of the conferees 
upon the part of the Senate. I shall assume that they did all 
they could in the way of retaining this particular amendment 
in the bill. In fact, I know they were zealous in their effort to 
keep the item in the bill, but met with persistent opposition 
from the conferees on the part of the House. Nevertheless, I 
think it well at this time to call aftention to the situation in 
the West, as illustrated by this particular case, with which, I 
am afraid, our friends in the East are not sufficiently familiar. 

About six or eight years ago the Government withdrew as a 
part of the public lands a very large body of land in what was 
then Canyon County. Idaho, some 175,000 acres, which will 
become very fine agricultural land when water shall have been 
put upon it. That land was withdrawn with a view of incor- 
porating it in what is known as the Boise-Payette reclamation 
project. The project, as a whole, included a very much larger 
body of land. This 175.000 acres was a body of land lying upon 
the one side of the river, and the other large body of land was 
upon the other side. So, finally the Government. for reasons 
which I will not take up the time of the Senate in stating. saw 
fit to eliminate this 175,000 acres of land from the Government 
project, and some six years ago it eliminated it and restored 
it to public entry; but between the time that the withdrawal 
had taken place and the announcement upon the part of the 
Government that it would be finally put under water and the 
time when it was finally eliminated, hundreds of settlers had 


| gone upon the land and located; they had made homestead 
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entries upon it and had identified themselves with its develop- 
ment, awaiting the action of the Government to put it under 
water or to provide means of irrigation. 

If it were not for the fact that these settlers have been 
upon this Iand during all this time, struggling with most ad- 
verse conditions and environments, I should, of course, not 
have asked Congress to make an appropriation to take care of 
the situation; but the settlers have been upon the land, strug- 
gling along as best they could in an effort to maintain and to 
preserve their entries. It would be difficult to picture to you 
the hardships which they have endured during those five or 
six years. They have endured and suffered all men and 
women could suffer for a home. Last summer, when a commit- 
tee went West for the purpose of looking over the irrigation 
projects, this matter was presented to the committee in my 
home city of Boise, where it stopped for a time: It was then 
suggested that instead of asking the Congress or the com- 
mittee to indorse a proposition for an appropriation for the 
entire project, for putting water upon the project, we should 
take the first step and secure a suflicient appropriation to de- 
termine whether or not it was actually feasible and practicable 
to put water upon the land; and that suggestion came from 
the representative of the department. We finally acceded to 
that suggestion, thinking it a wise one, and perhans a more 
practicable one. Then this amendment was introduced here and 
submitted to and adopted by the Senate. It provides an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 solely for the purpose of determining 
once and for all whether or not that is a practicable propo- 
sition. 

It has come to the point, Mr, President, where it is a simple 
act of humanity to determine whether or not the Government 
is going to keep its implied promise to those people when they 
went upon that land. It is an act of simple justice that the 
Government should determine once for all, and that these peo- 
ple be advised whether or not it is worth while for them to 
continue to struggle with the situation and to undertake a 
further effort to maintain their interests. This appropriation 
was put upon the bill for the sole purpose of determining that 
question, and that alone. It seems difficult to understand how 
it could be opposed. 

It seems to me that, in view of the tremendous appropria- 
tions which we are making for this subject and that, that the 
conferees upon both sides should have consented to retain this 
amendment in the bill with a view of ascertaining what the 
policy of the Government is to be in regard to it. It is a cruel 
thing, an unjust and immoral thing, to leave settlers all these 
years as they have been left and to continue to ignore them while 
appropriating millions for things far less worthy than that of 
encouraging home building. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BORAH. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to say to the Senator that 
this amendment was one of the last items on which the Senate 
conferees yielded. I urged it myself and other conferees urged 
it, and insisted upon it. It is claimed, however, that the com- 
mittee who went out and viewed the situation did not think it 
was possible to do anything toward irrigation, and that it be 
handled as a reclamation proposition, not on an Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I am not going to 
criticize the House conferees unjustly; but let me say to the 
Senator that the gentlemen who were on that committee per- 
haps never saw an acre of irrigated land until they had the 
pleasure of visiting that country on this trip. The question of 
irrigation is one which needs to be studied by men who are 
expert in the matter. Whether or not it is practicable could 
never be determined except through a survey made by those 
who are competent to make it. For these men to say that it is 
impracticable is to express an opinion about something of which 
they know but little. 

I do not believe for a moment that the engineering depart- 
ment of the Interior Department would have recommended this 
appropriation or that Secretary Lane would have indorsed it. if 
they did not feel in good faith that there was a reasonable assur- 
ance that the project would ultimately prove practicable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Once more, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, what I mean is that the conferees on the 
other side insisted that they could not carry the amendment; 
that there was an influence against them on it, and that they 
could not put it through the House. I want to assure the Sen- 
ator that his amendment was not voluntarily abandoned by the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, ` 

I might say the same thing about the $100,000 appropriation 
to the Interior Department. The position upon the other side, so 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


far as it is proper for me to mention it, was that if this was 
in the bill they could not carry these two provisions through 
the House. 

There were some amendments, however, on which we yielded 
without great insistence. I will say in reference to the Weather 
Bureau station in Wyoming that the conferees on the part of 
the House satisfied me that it was proper to yield on it upon 
the theory that the department had not suggested it but that it 
was a subject that did need investigation. They showed us that, 
and we agreed to call on the department to advise us as to the 
places where there cught to be buildings, and we thought that 
station could wait a year. We were very much disposed to be- 
lieve that there are several such buildings which are meritorious 
and which ought to be erected. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, as to the department's opin- 
ion relative to the Weather Bureau station in Wyoming, I 
desire to say that that was fully expressed years ago. I ex- 
plained the matter to the committee, and I shall not talk about 
that now. The reason why the provision had not been incor- 
porated in Agricultural appropriation bills heretofore was be- 
cause all parties were waiting to see if the public building there 
could possibly be arranged so as to accommodate that office; 
and it has later been established that it can not accommodate it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. So I understand, but I think that 
several of us were satisfied—I was satisfied—that the proper 
course was to take up the subject more broadly of buildings for 
the Weather Bureau stations, and next year bring in bills for the 
erection of several buildings which classed about together 
and which ought to be constructed. The Cape May improve- 
ment was provided at once, because that Involved the condition 
of our transportation up and down the Atlantic coast, and the 
department insisted that on account of the changes that were 
being made there they were obliged to have the building at once. 

I was cordially in favor of the Senator from Idaho’s amend- 
ment. I voted for it here, and I voted for it in conference 
day after day, and requested him to appear before the conferees 
and present it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the conferees of the Senate 
treated me with every consideration in regard to this subject, 
and I have no criticism whateyer of the conferees representing 
this body. I would not have taken the time of the Senate in 
discussing the amendment had it not been in the hope that by 
the few remarks that I make I may bring to the attention of 
the other body and to those people who represent the other 
body upon conference committees the real situation with refer-, 
ence to the settlers in whose behalf I am speaking, 

This particular project is not alone of those in the West in 
this situation. I have no criticism whatever of the representa- 
tives on the part of the Senate, but let me make another remurk, 
Mr. President, before I leave the floor. 

The Government of the United States yet has a vast amount 
of arid land in the West, and It is useless, unless the Govern- 
ment is going to provide means for irrigating it. I hope to see 
the Government go forward with that work. But there is an 
additional reason why we urge this project at this time, and 
that is because of. the peculiar history of the transaction. I 
am not asserting that there is any blame resting upon the Gov- 
ernment at all by reason of the fact that it eliminated this land 
from the project and did not go ahead at that time. There 
seemed to be engineering and business reasons to justify it. 
But in view of the fact that the settlers had located at the 
invitation of the Government and have been there struggling 
ever since to maintain their entries and to preserve their homes, 
it seemed to me to appeal with extraordinary force to the Con- 
gress. It seemed to me a clear case of justice and honor. 
Here is a vast body of idle, worthless land upon which home 
builders are settled and which, as soon as watered, will make 
happy and contented homes. What could be of more concern 
to the faithful representatives of a people than to help to de- 
velop the waste places and favor the brave men and patient 
women who are willing to make such sacrifices as these men 
and women are making to get homes? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pomerenr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Did I understand the Sena- 
tor from Idaho to say that these people located upon a part of 
territory which subsequent to their location the Government 
withdrew from the proposed irrigation project? 

Mr, BORAH. It is a part of the territory which was origi- 
nally withdrawn and incorporated in a large irrigation project. 
Afterwards, for engineering und business reasons, it was elimi- 
nated. 
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however—but these are infinitesimal matters compared with the 


Senator and to the earnest manner in which he stated the facts | entire program as it has been carried out by the Government. 


before the committee, I should state that there was, of course, 
a disposition on part of the committee to grant this request in 
view of the fact which the Senator has just stated, that these 
settlers are there and are waiting to know the intent of the 
Government in reference to giving them water, but I was fur- 
nished with a memorandum—I was not familiar with the his- 
tory of this proposed legislation—on the part of the House 
conferees to the effect that this amendment had been proposed 
as an amendment to the sundry civil bill and was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. That is its history here, 
but on account of the fact that it was not estimated for it 
was disallowed by that committee. Mr. McCracken, of Idaho, 
introduced the bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the other House, in reference to the matter, 
and he had a hearing on it, but the bill was not acted on, 

I think that the opinion of the conferees was to the effect that 
this matter properly belonged to and should be taken care of by 
the Reclamation Service, and that is my idea now; that it was 
useless to expend $10,000 merely to find out whether the project 
was feasible or not; but that it should be taken up in a compre- 
hensive manner looking toward the doing of the work through 
that department as thoroughly as circumstances would justify, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield’ 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Idaho that this amendment numbered 97, providing an 
appropriation of $10,000, was not taken out of the bill on ac- 
count of any technicality. It was fully presented to the con- 
ferees by the Senator from Idaho himself; I tried to present it 
as well as I knew how; and I know that the Senator from 
South Carolina will remember what I said—that the difficulty 
which has arisen was not due to the fault of the people who 
had gone out there to settle on the public lands. They are all 
poor people; they can not afford to make this investigation ; but 
the Government of the United States owed it to those people 
that this small amount should be appropriated in order to give 
an opportunity to ascertain whether or not this project was 
feasible. I know the Senator from South Carolina will remem- 
ber that that argument was presented. 

The Senator from Georgia, as he said a moment ago, did what 
he could, and I know that every member of the conference 
committee will agree that I did what I cld to retain the 
amendment in the bill. It was the very last amendment acted 
upon. The committee of conference had this amendment under 
consideration on several occasions on different days, but we 
were tuld, as the Senator from Georgia has said, that it would 
be impossible to have it agreed to in the House because a cer- 
tain committee that had visited the western country had given 
it as their opinion that the project was not feasible. I replied 
to that—and I think I may be permitted without impropriety to 
state this now—that the fact that some man on a certain com- 
mittee had visited this proposed project, that he had merely 
looked at it with his naled eye, and had given it as his opinion 
that it was not feasible, did not afford a good reason why the 
House committee should not recede. 

I desire to assure the Senator from Idaho that the amendment 
was considered with a great deal of deliberation and the mem- 
bers of the Senate committee of conference did insist on it, not 
only for one day, but for three or four days. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I repeat that I have no doubt 
of the earnest and faithful manner in which the conferees under- 
took to take care of the amendment, but I think the truth is— 
and the West had just as well understand it—that there is a 
tendency among our eastern friends to lose faith in the entire 
scheme of the reclamation of arid lands, There have been some 
failures, there have been one or two projects which have not 
come up to what was expected. Those instances have been well 
exploited ; that is to say, the news has gone abroad in regard to 
those projects, and it has discouraged the eastern people in their 
views as to the feasibility and success of the reclamation scheme, 
I hope that they will get rid of that idea, because, as I was 
starting to say when interrupted by the Senator from North 
Dakota, there are thousands of acres of land out there which 
belong to the Government and which will make fine agricultural 
land and afford splendid homes when the Government shall 
have put water upon it. 

The Government has made a success, T think, of the entire 
reclamation program, taken as a whole, There have been some 
mistakes, but they have been such mistakes as will occur, of 
course, in auy stupendous enterprise. There have been projects 
which have had to be abandoned—I have in mind now only one, 


In my judgment the committee that visited this project was not 
in a position at all to pass upon the feasibility of this project. 
It seems perfectly absurd to say that men who are not civil 
engineers, men who are not acquainted with irrigation projects, 
who have had no experience along that line, can by driving over 
the country in an automobile at the rate of from 25 to 30 miles 
an hour pass upon the question so as to forever close the door 
against the hopeful men who have settled there, when the expert 
engineers of the Reclamation Service are unwilling to say that 
the project is not practicable. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator should say in his remarks, 
because it is a matter often misunderstood, that the money ex- 
pended by the Government all comes back to it in time. It is 
now coming back and is part of the money that is being appro- 
priated from time to time. It constituted a part of the money 
appropriated in the last sundry civil bill; it is money that has 
been collected and returned to the Government in payment of the 
loan the Government makes to the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, how much has the 
Government loaned for reclamation purposes? 

Mr. WARREN. The amount that it has taken out of the 
land and put in is probably more than $50,000,000. The only 
loan that has been provided is a matter of $20,000,000, and that 
is loaned in a regular way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We have never taken from the 
Treasury over $20,000,000 as yet for the Reclamation Service, 
have we? 

Mr. WARREN. No; except as to the money which has come 
in from the sale of public lands. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The money we have taken in from 
sales and the money we have paid out from sales balance, and 
that is not really contributed from the Treasury. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, they balance; and the $20,000,000 Joaned 
will be returned to the Treasury from the land ae has been 
reclaimed. 

As the Senator knows, probably better than I do, certain 
money from the public lands goes to educational institutions 
every year; also certain percentages to certain States and mis- 
cellaneous uses, and from the balance of the money coming in 
from public-land sales the reclamation fund is made up, and 
constituted the only fund used in the Reclamation Service until 
and except the loan of $20,000,000 was authorized, all of which 
I think has not been absorbed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, of 
course the money coming in frum the sale of public lands is a 
national asset, 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How much in all, including that, 
have we put into the Reclamation Service in excess of what we 
have gotten back from the service itself? If we put it into the 
Reclamation Service and cause land to be worth something 
which before was worthless, and that money is paid back into 
the reclamation fund, I do not consider that the Reclamation 
Service is chargeable with it at all. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not; it is simply a loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Because the reclamation work 
makes possible the return of the money. 

Mr. WARREN. Whenever it is stated on this floor that a 
certain amount of money goes to a certain section, it is simply 
a loan to that section and is not a direct expenditure. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How much have we put into the 
Reclamation Service that we have not collected out of the 
Reclamation Service; now many million dollars? 

Mr. WARREN. Aside from the proceeds of the sales of pub- 
lic lands, we have put in nothing except the $20,000,000 loan 
which was authorized. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
the public lands? 

Mr. WARREN. I 

Mr. SMOOT. Seventy-five million dollars, 

Mr. WARREN. Well, $75,000,000; but we have used only a 
portion of that. Of course, we have not paid back all the 
money, because it takes years to develop a project. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 1 understand that; but I was asking 
for the present status of the account. We are out, according to 
the Senator from Washington, about $100,000,000; but we have 
to our credit a large indebtedness which no doubt will come 
back to the Treasury. 

Mr. WARREN. And the Government holds a first mortgage 
on the land for the amount expended upon it; or, rather, it 


But how much have we put in from 


should say probably $40,000,000 or 
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holds the title absolutely on land and improvements unfil fully 
paid. 

Mr, OVERMAN. In regard to the $20,000,000 of bonds, have 
they ever beer issued? 

9 WARREN. I think they are certificates, instead of 
nds, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Well, certificates; has the money raised by 
the certificates been used? 

Mr. WARREN. That is merely a loan, and there has been 
8 certain amount of it, or perhaps all of it, in development 
work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is to be paid back, is it? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the theory upon 
money is expended upon the land is that it will all repaid 
and come back into the Treasury. I can not give the figures as 
to the amount which has been returned, but it is being returned, 
although, I confess, slowly, because of course the first years 
are hard years for the man who is pioneering a farm. As has 
been stated by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], the 
lands reclaimed are security for the money advanced; and 
there are no such laads, so far as I know, that are not much 
more valuable than the amount of the debt which the Govern- 
ment holds against them. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. In connection with this matter, I desire to 
state that, as I remember, a short time ago the senior Senator 
from Mississippi IMr. Wui.ttams], standing in the aisle, said 
that this money would not be repaid to the Government. He 
stated that while, of course, it is claimed it is a loan, it will 
never be repaid. I merely want to call attention to the fact 
that I investigated the facts concerning the Yakima project, 
which comes within a few miles of my home town, and found 
that the settlers on that project have actually repaid to the 
Government already in construction charges almost a million 
dollars, and they will pay it all back; and so it will be eventu- 
ally with the other projects, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho allow me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I want it distinctly understood that 
I have not asked these questions because of any prejudice against 
the Reclamation Service. I am glad to see the Government 
where it can aid in the development of arid Government-owned 
lands. I think it is wise for the Government to render aid; in 
fact, that is the only way that their development can be accom- 
plished. Because they are on the other side of the Mississippi 
does not make my interest in them any less than if they were 
in some other part of the country. Of course, if they were in 
Georgia, as I personally represent Georgia, I would have more 
interest in them than I would in any other State. I think a 
Senator is sent here as the immediate representative of his 
State and should look after the local interests of his State while 
other Senators look after the local interests of other States. 
We al! desire broadly to serve the whole country. Outside of my 
own home State, however, I would as gladly do what I could 
to help the development of the Western States as any other 
section of this country. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to put at ease the mind of any Senator 
who thinks, as the Senator from Washington stated the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WII Laus! seemed to think, that this 
money will be lost ultimately and not repaid. Of course, there is 
no way by which repayment can be avoided unless by action of 
Congress, because the land is there; it is worth much more than 
the debt; and will ultimately pay it, unless the Congress volun- 
tarily releases the western settlers from payment; and I submit 
to any Member of Congress whether that is likely to happen. 
Whatever my individual view may be, is Congress likely to 
release these lands of the debt? So the Government is perfectly 
secure in every dollar that it has put into these lands; and the 
Government not only as an economic proposition is doing a wise 
thing but, I beg you to understand, that in a broader sense it is 
doing a patriotic thing, because, as I have called to your atten- 
tion heretofore, hundreds of settlers come from the East, from 
the South, and from all parts of the country into that great 
country seeking homes. A hundred thousand a year, prior to 
the breaking out of the war, passed on through those lands 
owned by Uncle Sam, as good agricultural lands as lie outdeors, 
and on into the Dominion of Canada, and became citizens of the 
Dominion of Canada in order to get homes. That is not a wise 
thing to permit; we ought not, out of what we call economy, to 
permit our home seekers, people who have a yearning for a place 
which they can call home, to be driven into another land in order 
to realize that yearning. 


hich the 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, in order that I may get this matter clear in 
my mind. The reason given on the part of the House conferees 
for their determined stand, as I understand, was that the loan 
of $20,000,000 is to be used as, in its judgment, the Reclamation 
Service sees fit. Is this fund at their disposal to be used at 
such places as in their judgment may be warranted? 

Mr. BORAH. It was originally, but prior to the difficulty 
with which we are now dealing the Reclamation Service had 
distributed the funds, and there was, in the mind of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, no fund available out of those which had 
already been provided for by which to do this work. In addi- 
tion to that, the law prescribed the kind of projects to which 
the money could be distributed. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. So this survey which the 
Senator asked for was preliminary to ascertaining whether the 
project was feasible or not, and then the next step would be to 
secure a suflicient appropriation to do the irrigation work? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not have in mind the idea 
of making a sufficient appropriation for this particular project 
alone; but the western people have had in mind the proposition 
of providing an additional loan, similar to the loan of $20,000,- 
000. As will be recalled, the first report of Secretary Lane— 
which everyone who wants to familiarize himself with the work 
of the reclamation projects ought to read, for it is one of the 
most illuminating and instructive reports that ever came from 
the head of a department of this Government—advocated the 
loan by the Government of $100,000,000 to the reclamation fund 
for the purpose of taking rp new projects, such as this, and 
going ahead and reclaiming the arid lands. Secretary Lane gave 
his reasons for it and showed how safe and how practical a propo- 
sition it was for the Government to go ahead with the work. 

It was our idea to get this little appropriation at this time 
to determine whether the project to which I have referred was 
practicable, in order that the settlers might know whether they 
should remain there in the hope that they would be finally taken 
care of when the general loan which Mr. Lane has recommended 
could be provided for; and, if it was not practicable, after 
being there all these years, they could go hence and undertake 
elsewhere to secure that which they have tried so hard to 
secure here. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. There is just one further ques- 
tion I should like to ask the Senator. In case the recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Lane is adopted, does not the Senator think that 
in that event this very project will receive attention? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about it, but, of course, under 
the circumstances we have been trying now for two years to get 
that. We have made no progress. If we had made progress I 
would not have been bothering the committee with this little 
loan; and if those settlers had not been upon the project there 
would have been no reason why we should single out this project 
and ask for a survey, but we could have very well afforded to 
wait for the general movement. But it was to take care of those 
people and let them know whether it was worth while for them to 
continue to make the sacrifices which they have made for the 
last six years. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The only thing that I wanted 
to get thoroughly in my mind was that no matter what might be 
the verdict of the preliminary survey, actual relief to the set- 
tlers who are now suffering would be possible only if the project 
that was delayed is adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will not the Recla- 
mation Service have funds coming in? Can not it take care of 
a project of that kind out of the collections it gets in? Does it 
require a new addition to the twenty millions? 

Mr. BORAH. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that, 
as I understand, this twenty millions, the entire fund, in the 
first place, was limited by law to projects which were in actual 
process of construction, so that the Secretary of the Interior 
was not at liberty to use it for the purpose of determining the 
practicability of the project; and this was considered a new 
project, notwithstanding the fact that it had originally been 
in the old project. But in view of the fact that it had been 
eliminated it was classed as a new project. Therefore he was 
not at liberty to use any part of this $20,000,0000 under the law 
for this new project. I tried to have it classed as an old project 
by reason of that fact, but the Secretary felt otherwise, and I 
have not felt at all disposed to criticize his judgment; but he 
was limited under the law to using that fund, and so far he 
was permitted to use it he had already distributed it. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will also suggest to the Sena- 
tor that under the law appropriating this $20,000,000, after a 
eertain number of years—I think it was five years—5 per cent 
of the money that came into the reclamation fund had to be 
set aside each year to pay off this loan of twenty millions, so 
that, in other words, this twenty millions is practically a mort- 
gage upon the other funds coming into the reclamation fund. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But part of the proceeds of sale of 
the publie lands goes to the reclamation fund, does it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And part of the funds collected from 
the settlers goes to the reclamation fund. Can not they take up 
projects of this sort with that money? 

Mr. BORAH. No; not under the law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Especially under these peculiar con- 
ditions? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. I do not think the Secretary 
feels at liberty to do so; and I think, under the law, that really 
he is not at liberty to do so. à 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I asked that question because we 
were met also with the suggestion that the Reclamation Service 
ought to handle the proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to the fact that two years ago we changed the reclamation law 
and took out of the hands of the Secretary of the Interior the 
power to make any further distribution or exercise discretion 
with reference to the use of this fund. We must now, as we are 
doing, come to the Congress and ask for the appropriation. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, the last statement made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is an illustration, to my mind, 
of the evils of taking the reclamation fund out of the hands of 
the Interior Department and putting it into the hands of Con- 
gress. I opposed that measure with all my force and power, 
because I was satisfied that I foresaw what it would lead to; 
that we would have to come to committees of Congress which 
know nothing about reclamation, have no knowledge on the sub- 
ject, and no way of having any, and ask them for appropriations 
for the various projects. I was satisfied then that it would be 
a very uncertain and very unsatisfactory way of obtaining money 
and justice, and I opposed the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BORAH. I entirely agree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana. I think without exception all western Senators opposed 
that change. I know that the Senator from Montana did, and 
I know that I did. 

Mr. MYERS. There were some exceptions, but most of the 
western Senators opposed it. 

Mr. BORAH. Possibly so. I am not aware of it. But its 
evil is now being well illustrated; and it seems to me that we 
ought to have left it with the Secretary of the Interior, who is 
generally a western man, who has familiarized himself with the 
matters and who knows when he should enter upon the enter- 
prise of a new project and when he should not. It is impossible, 
8 pructically impossible, to get that information before 

on 

Mr. MYERS. Absolutely so. 

Mr. BORAH. Unless the law is changed, it is my judgment 
that the end of the reclamation enterprise in the West, so far 
as the Government is concerned, is near at hand. 

Mr. MYERS. Absolutely so. 

Mr. President, there is nothing more inhuman than has been 
the practice of the United States Government to set aside large 
areas of arid land in the West for reclamation projects, and 
invite, induce, and entice poor settlers, homesteaders, men of 
little or no. means, to go on those lands and settle there and 
undertake to make homes, and expend their time and labor and 
means to the extent to which they have any means, and then 
either withdraw the project—as has been done, it seems, in the 
Idaho case—or else just simply fail for year after year, through 
dilatoriness and neglect, or through the parsimony of Congress 
in making appropriations, to put water on the land, and let the 
people stay there and starve. It is simply harrowing and heart- 
rending to the last degree. 

The Little Bitter Root Valley is a part of the Flathead recla- 
mation project in Montana. It is not a little valley, either. It 
is a large one. The name, “Little Bitter Root Valley,” is a 
misnomer. It is quite a large area of country. Six years ago 
it was included in and made a part of the Flathead reclamation 
project. It contains land which affords room for hundreds of 
homesteaders. The homestead units were cut up into tracts 
of 40 and 80 acres of land—none to exceed 80 acres in the val- 
ley—and it was advertised that water would be put on that 


land, that the land would be reclaimed; and it was thrown 
open to entry with that understanding and on those condi- 
tions. It was advertised far and near, and settlers were in- 
duced to leave their homes in other sections of the country and 
take their little all and go there and locate on those compara- 
tively small tracts of land, with the express understanding that 
water would be put on the traets, so the settlers could make a 
living. They can not make a living on 40 or 80 acres of land 
in a dry country without water on the land. You have to have 
at least 320 acres or 640 acres of land in order to conduct dry- 
farming operations in an arid country. Why, a man can 

raise enough for chicken feed on 40 or 80 acres of dry land in 
an arid country. So the people were induced to take these small 
tracts by the representations of the Government that water 
would be put on the land, and they had a right to believe and 
assume that the work of putting water on the land would be 
prosecuted with all due diligence and that it would be put on the 
land in a reasonable time. 

That was six years ago, and there has not been a drop of 
water put on the Little Bitter Root Valley by the Government 
yet. The Government is now doing some preliminary work of 
investigation. Engineers are making some estimates, and I have 
some hope that this coming fall work may be begun in the Little 
Bitter Root Valley. If it is not, the condition of the people 
who have been able to stay there will be heartrending; it will 
be harrowing. 

Last summer I went over the Little Bitter Root Valley, and 
three-fourths of the houses and shacks in that part of the 
country have their doors and windows nailed up, and the people 
have had to abandon their claims. They have been driven off 
by desperation—by starvation. It is sad enough to see those 
windows and doors nailed up; but nobody knows the tears, the 
sorrow, the heartaches and heart throbs, the broken hearts and 
broken spirits, the ruined lives, and sleepless nights of which 
those nailed-up doors and windows are mute evidence. They are 
only the surface; that is all. The real agony, sorrow, trouble, 
and misery is behind and out of sight. 

If the people on this project in this section of Idaho are in 
that condition—if they were induced to go there by representa- 
tions that the Government would put water on this land, and if 
afterwards the land was withdrawn and the people were left 
there helpless, high and dry—their condition appeals to my 
deepest sympathy, and I am sorry that this small item of $10,000 
was left out of the bill by the conferees. It does seem to me 
that the small sum of $10,000 might be used to investigate condi- 
tions there and ascertain whether it is feasible to irrigate this 
land. You have to make a start in everything, and this would 
have been a start. You can not appropriate money, you can not 
start a project, until you ascertain whether or not it is feasible, 
and this might have thrown some light on that subject. 

I am sorry the item was not retained by the conferees. I 
think its omission must have been brought about by some eastern 
Senators and Representatives who know nothing whatever about 
irrigation, who think that all the land west of the Missouri 
River is not worth two bits, and who would not know an irriga- 
tion ditch from a haystack if they saw both of them. I am sorry 
for it. It tells a tale of sadness the extent of which we will 
probably never know. 

Some weeks ago I introduced a bill, which was favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Public Lands, to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the purpose of conducting experimental work 
by the Government in sinking artesian wells on the public do- 
main along the Canadian border in northern Montana. 

It is on the calendar now; but some weeks ago, during my 
sickness, and while the Agricultural bill was up for considera- 
tion in the Senate, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] offered 
an amendment to the bill to appropriate $100,000 for the purpose 
of conducting such experimental work anywhere in the arid 
States of the West where the Secretary of the Interior might 
decide, and that appears to have in a measure supplanted the 
bill which I introduced. I have no particular objection, be- 
cause $100,000 is more than $50,000. It is true that the $50,000 
was intended to be used, by the terms of my bill, entirely in 
Montana; but I would be glad to see an appropriation of 
$100,000, toe, for that work, to be used in any section of the 
West. I would like to have both appropriations. I will ask 
the Senator from South Carolina, who is in charge of the con- 
ference report, what became of that item of $100,000 in the pro- 
ceedings of the conferees? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator had been 
present at the opening of the discussion 

Mr. M I was not present. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. He would have known that 
it went out. 


Mr. MYERS. It went out? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It went out, for reasons that 
I have already stated. It had been introduced in the House, 
and referred to other committees, and had been rejected. The 
conferees of the House and the members of the Senate con- 
ference committee will bear me out in saying that they ab- 
solutely refused to agree to the proposition. There is a 
memorandum here which I will read, because I was not fa- 
miliar with the history of it before it reached the stage of being 
put on this bill. According to this memorandum, it was sub- 
mitted to the Ifouse Committee on Appropriations and estimated 
for, but was not allowed by that committee. It was placed on 
the sundry civil bill in the Senate, and it was lost in con- 
ference, 

Mr. SMOOT. In the House, the Senator means. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then it was offered to this 
bill; and the House conferees, knowing all of the circumstances 
relating to it, flatly said that they would absolutely refuse to 
agree to it, and after discussion the Senate receded. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I know, of course, that this 
which the Senator says is true, that the House conferees abso- 
lutely would not agree to it; but I can not accept the statement 
that they know all about it. I do not think they know any- 
thing at all about it or about the need of it. I think they are 
entirely ignorant about it. 

I am sorry the item of $100,000 for experimental work in 
sinking artesian wells in the arid sections of the West was 
dropped out. That is a work that is extremely important in 
the West. The people of this country are hunting homes. 
There are hundreds of thousands of homeless people in the 
East, people who would give anything to have a few acres of 
land on which they could make a home and make a living, or, at 
least, make a living in part, and they must look to the public 
domain of the West to get it. There are hundreds of thousands 
of acres of good land, good soil, in the West that are not sus- 
ceptible of irrigation by gravity. Land is in demand on which 
people with nothing but labor and energy and hopefulness can 
make homes for themselyes—the poor people of the country. 
There are hundreds of thousands, yea, millions, of fertile acres 
in the West that are not susceptible of irrigation because the 
water is not at hand; there are not the streams near by, and 
you can not get the water; but a large part of that land could 
be irrigated by the sinking of artesian wells, and it is a work on 
which I think this Government ought to enter without any delay. 

I regret greatly that the item of $100,000 for sinking artesian 
wells was stricken out. I think it a very important item. In 
view of the fact that that item was dropped by the conferees 
from the bill and the fact that the item of $10,000 to investigate 
this land in Idaho was left out, I shall vote to reject the con- 
ference report and to instruct our conferees to go back for 
further conference and to insist on retaining these items, They 
are too important to the West to drop without a further strug- 
gle. I am here to see, so far as is in my power, that the West 
gets iis just dues. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I realize 


how precious time is in this body, and I am only going to take. 


up a very little of it. I believe that our Senate conferees have 
done the best they could under the circumstances, but I do not 
believe they have done very well on a number of amendments 
which they have stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question 
there, if the Senator will permit me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do. 

Mr. MYERS. If the bill goes back to conference and they try 
again, does not the Senator think they will do better next time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I hope so. 

I must say I am surprised at the report of this conference 
committee. I realize the necessity of trying in every possible 
manner to build up the dry western country which has been dis- 
cussed here in connection with the hundred thousand dollars 
appropriation that was stricken out. I realize the importance of 
the small item of $10,000 which was stricken out, which was 
referred to by the Senator from Montana. I do not know the 
reasons, and I am particularly surprised at the action of that 
committee in striking out an amendment with regard to the 
Government grain-grading provision that was put into that bill 
by a large majority of the Senate on this floor. I refer to the 
latter part of amendment 165, on page 112 of the bill, commenc- 
ing at line 10 and including line 22. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] and the Senators 
from North Dakota [Mr. Menn and Mr. Gronna] have 
rendered great service in connection with this bill by their sug- 
gestions and their amendments, so far as they relate to the 
grain-grading part of it. Without the amendments and without 
the suggestions of tiose Senators, this bill would have been a 


failure so far as it relates to the interests of the Western States 
in the grain-growing section. I was asked to appear before the 
conference committee, and I went, and I left that committee be- 
lieving that the amendment to which I refer would be left in. 
Mr. President, what does that amendment recite? It says 
that any farmer may go into the market and have his grain 
graded by a Government grader; that he may then ship his 
grain, and if it is regraded at an intermediate point or at the 
terminal point, he shall be entitled to the terminal grading if it 
is found to be a higher grade than his home grade. The object 
of that amendment, Mr. President and Senators, was to protect 
the grain grower, so that correct grading may always be given 


‘at home. 


It was to give him the chance of bringing his grain to market, 
having it graded, and then having the choice of shipping that 
grain himself or selling it, as he saw fit, according to the market. 

The committee, or some of its members, have confused the 
object of this amendment with the selling and buying. They 
are two different and distinct propositions. They have no more 
relation the one to the other than has the grain growers’ relation 
to wheat, to do with the cattle raisers’ relation to cattle. This 
amendment which I offer did not ask for an appropriation. It 
did not ask for anything except that. the grain growers of the 
Northwest might have the privilege of going to the market with 
their grain and having it graded at home, and know what grade 
and what price their grain would be expected to bring. As the 
bill is now, if I take a carload of grain to the market and I 
want to sell that grain, I have no possible way of knowing what 
grade I have, Consequently, I can not know what price I will 
get until I place that grain on the cars by the carload and ship 
it to market, and when it gets to its terminal point it is graded 
for me, and there the price is fixed for me also, 

I submit to you, Mr. President, that this does not treat fairly 
the farmers of the Northwest. I do not believe that this bill as 
it stands with regard to that will satisfy the people of South 
Dakota or of North Dakota or of Minnesota or of Kansas or of 
any of the Western States. From the observation which I have 
had, I believe that the graders of grain of the large terminal 
points will look after the interests of the chambers of com- 
merce and the large terminal interests rather than the interests 
of the farmer; and that is the reason why I introduced this 
amendment, and that is the reason why I am going to vote to 
send this report back to the conference committee and ask the 
Senate to instruct that committee to have reinserted some of 
these measures that were stricken out. This will not hurt any 
man who is honest; and this Government can not afford to place 
its stamp of approval on a man who is designated as a Govern- 
ment grain grader if he does not understand his business; and 
there is no reason that can be advanced why the men who liye 
in the West and who have handled grain all their lives should 
not be just as good experts at grading grain as the men at the 
great terminal points where grain is handled in large quantities. 

I submit to you whether it is fair for this body to enact legis- 
lation that will take away from the man on the farm the right 
to go to market and have that grain graded and then sell it to 
his local elevator or ship it, as he sees fit. I do not believe there 
is a man in this Senate who would vote to take away that right; 
and yet that is exactly what this conference report does so far 
as establishing his grades and his price at home is concerned. 

The only thing that that provision does, Mr. President, is to 
place a check upon the lecal grain grader, and compel him, 
by knowledge that his grain may be graded at the other end, to 
give to those who deserve it what their grain actually is at 
the place of grading. 

It must be remembered that when this law becomes opera- 
tive it will wipe ont every State law that relates to this subject 
if they take advantage of this law. It places those who produce 
in exactly this condition: He has to take his grain to town to 
sell it, and he either has to sell it by sample, in the old way, 
without having the benefit of this law, or he has to lond it on 
the car and ship it five hundred or a thousand miles without 
any knowledge of what grade he has, and consequently without 
knowledge of what price he will get. This will deprive 100,000 
farmers in the United States of the benefit of that provision of 
the law. Surely an unjust discrimination in favor of the big 
millers and elevator men. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator if the amendment to 
which he refers was recommended by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The amendment to which I 
refer was opposed by the Agricultural Department, and it was 
opposed by the report of the committee as well. 
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Mr. GRONNA. And it was also opposed by every milling 
concern in the country, was it not, by every board of trade 
and chamber of commerce? That is, whatever report we have 
is an adverse report is it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a number of tele- 
grams here from the big institutions of the country from the 


terminal points opposing this amendment. I will read one that 
I have. It is from Lockport, N. Y., dated July 13, 1916: 
Lockport, N. X., July 13, 1916. 
Senator E. 8. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Am very much surprised at Co amendment to grain-grades legisla- 
tion, to the effect that grain which has been inspected before shipment 
interstate commerce may be later 5 at intermediate terminal 
point, and if grade is then given as hip) er than the o on 
the seller shall have the benefit of it. his is surely contrary to simple, 
elementary justice. I believe that grain should be subject to e He 
tion at any time before it has lost its identity ; but in that case the final 
grade should certainiy rule, without favoritism to either buyer or seller. 
All business is coming, and must ultimately come, to being done on an 
absolutely honest and just basis, without favoritism as regards customs 
rule, or legislation—no class or section of a trade. I sincerely trust that 
on further considerat‘on you have or will withdraw your amendment. 

Frep J, LINGHAM, 
Chatrman Millers’ National Federation Committee 
on Grain Standardization and Inspection, 

Mr. GRONNA. It is signed by whom? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That telegram is signed by 
Fred J. Lingham, chairman of the Millers’ National Federation 
committee on grain standardization and inspection. Now, Mr. 
President, I contend 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is the Senator from South Dakota acquainted 
with that gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I am not acquainted with 
him. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does not the Senator know that that gentle- 
man has been here for years lobbying for a grain bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have been told so by very 
reliable people. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to state for the Recorp that, as one 
of the members of the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, this man has appeared not only before us but he has 
been present practically all the time when we had our hearings; 
and he said himself that he represented not only the millers of 
the entire eastern country, but practically the millers of the 
whole United States. This is the gentleman who was instru- 
mental in perfecting the bill as it passed the House and as it 
came to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I am glad to 
get the knowledge, and I believe it is true. I believe that this 
mun has a right to come to this body to assist in legislation that 
the big millers and chambers of commerce want or to assist in 
destroying such legislation as they do not want. But I contend 
that I have the same right to stand here and contend for this 
amendment, because I represent the growers; and for that rea- 
son I introduced the amendment which I submitted and which 
I hope this body may sustain, because it does not, as I have said, 
add one dollar of appropriation; it only asks for simple justice 
to the men who feed the United States. 

Mr. GRONNA. Will the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, I did not mean to say that this 
gentleman did not have the right to appear before our com- 
mittee and to be here. Every citizen of the United States has 
that right; but the idea I wished to convey is this: The bill 
as it was written and as it phssed the House was not a bill 
written in accordance with the wishes of the producers but in 
accordance with the wishes of the consumers, and when I say 
consumers I mean the millers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I believe 
that what the Senator from North Dakota says is true. It may 
not be true in a sense that the committee had knowledge of 
this, but I do not see, if they will study the proposition, that 
they can reach any other conclusion. I shall not take up more 
time, but I shall vote to return the conference report to the con- 
ferees for further consideration and with the hope that it may 
be done. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a 
few minutes of the time of the Senate. We have here an 
illustration of the way we do business in the Senate. There is 
a conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill pend- 
ing and we are discussing irrigation, and we have also gone 
into the wheat business. 

Something has been said in the debate, however, about the 
condition of the irrigation fund and the difficulty we have in the 


matter to which my friend from Montana alluded. We found 
a few years ago that it was impossible for the people to pay 
the largely increased debt resting on them by reason of the un- 
expected increase in the expense of establishing the irrigation 
projects. Many of us represent people who would go absolutely 
into bankruptcy if the Government insisted on the payment of 
this largely increased indebtedness in the 10 years as provided in 
the original act. Therefore we brought before Congress a bill 
emanating from the committee of which I was chairman provid- 
ing for an extension of the time for 20 years. That bill passed 
the Senate and went to the House. It passed the House with an 
amendment that hereafter all moneys received through the 
sale of these lands should be disbursed through the appropria- 
tion committees of the Houses instead of by the head of the 
Department of the Interior. 

I felt then that that was a fatal mistake, and every man in the 
West knew it to be so. It has already been illustrated, though it 
will be seen in every succeeding term of Congress, The question 
of irrigation will consume as much time as most of the other 
questions involving any sort of public rights or public statutes. 

The House insisted, and we either had to bankrupt our con- 
stituents or we had to accede to the House demand that these 
appropriations should be made through Congress. In fact the 
bill would not otherwise have passed, we were told. I was the 
chairman of the conferees on the part of the Senate, and we were 
forced to agree to that provision. Therefore, we have the project 
of which the Senator from Idaho spoke; we have the question on 
which the Senator from Montana spoke, the appropriation of 
$100,000. Not one of these would necessarily come before the 
Senate if we would permit the Secretary of the Interior, as there- 
tofore he had done without complaint from anybody, to have 
made an application of money from the irrigation fund to the 
crying needs as they arose, and let him be the judge, who knew 
more about it in one minute than Congress could possibly know 
in less than three or four years’ study of the question. 

Now, we haye the conditions spoken of by the Senator from 
Idaho exactly reproduced in the condition around Parker in 
Arizona. There the United States Government made a town site, 
as I understand it, and offered the land at public sale. They 
were going to reduce the Indian reservation, they were going to 
put water on it. Those people went to the department and bought 
the land and put their money into the Treasury of the United 
States. The Indian reservation has not heen reduced; there has 
been no water put on the reservation; and here these people have 
stood for years under that promise expecting and hoping that 
the Government would carry out its proposed plan in that par- 
ticular. 

My colleague and I have struggled hard and with the intensest 
sympathy for the conditions existing there, we have been given 
more trouble on this account than on any other question that 
has come before us in our service in this body. Yet we have been 
unable to move a peg. We can not even get money paid back to 
the man who paid it. Under those conditions I merely have 
taken occasion to say this much so that it may be understood at 
least that that part of the country is not alone in this trouble 
but many other parts of the country likewise. 

In this connection, about the irrigation fund, it is always 
getting more and more into a dangerous fix and the money is 
coming in slower by reason of the enormous expenditures above 
the original estimates which have been necessary to carry out 
the project, and I want to put in the Recorp a list of the money 
received from the sale of public lands distributed to the States 
in 1836, which has not been repaid, simply showing that we are 
not asking any more than we should ask in any effort we make 
to obtain even a loan from the Treasury for the purpose of irri- 
gation. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Moneys from sale of public lands distributed to the States and never 
repaid in 1836. 


Maine received 
New Hampshire received.. 
Vermont received 
Massachusetts received_ 
Pennsylvania recel ved „3 2 $ 
Indiana received 

Illinois received 
Michigan received. 
Delaware received — 
Maryland received eee 
c T a e a 
North Carolina received = 
South Carolina received 
Georgia received 
Alabama received 
Louisiana received_ 
Minsiseipnt received. TTT 
Tennessee received 

Kentucky received 
Missouri received 
Arkansas received 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a single observation in reference to the statement made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounsonj]. The Sena- 
tor is aware of the fact that the grain-grading rider or the 
grain-grading amendment to the Agricultural bill consumed 
more time on the floor of the Senate possibly than all the balance 
of the bill put together, 

Mr. McCUMBER, It seems to have been surrendered more 
easily than the others. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When it went to conference 
it was practically turned over to the Representatives from the 
western grain-growing States, the members of the conference. 
Three-fourths of the time in the committee—four-fifths of the 
time, I may say—was consumed by the conferees in honestly 
trying to understand each other and to reach an agreement 
that would put in workable shape a brand new measure seek- 
ing to supplant the ramifications of the old, long-established 
condition. It was turned over to them, and it was give and take. 
I will guarantee that there never has been a subject sent to 
conference that was met with as much frankness and such an 


absolute disposition to thoroughly understand the difference, 


boti on the part of the House and on the part of the Senate. 
They had a common purpose, and the object was to work out 
the best means of reaching the common purpose. 

I am sure I am stating a fact when I say that the conferees 
on the part of the House and on the part of the Senate after 
days agreed on the objective, and when they agreed on the 
objective it was simply a question of suiting the means to 
attain the object. 

It is not perfect, I assume. I am not familiar with the techni- 
cal workings of the grain market, but the conferees thought, 
after hearing the discussion pro and con with reference to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota, that after what 
they had agreed upon had been put into operation there will be 
ample opportunity to find whether the danger that he fears 
will manifest itself, and then the statute could be amended. 

The proposition of the Senator from South Dakota, reduced 
to its last analysis, meant that a party having his grain graded 
at his home market and shipped to a terminal and there re- 
graded, if it were of a higher grade the seller should have the 
benefit; but if of a lower grade the party purchasing it should 
submit. It did not seem to the conferees, in view of the stand 
taken upon the part of the House, that that should be insisted 
upon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I shall discuss this same 
subject very briefly, and I may ask some rather pointed questions 
of the Senator in charge of the bill. 1 hope that the answers 
will not be of the general nature that the conferees tried to 
gather together, but I should like to have the information upon 
which objections to certain provisions in the bill were based. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow 

- me, as I stated, I am not any more familiar with the grain busi- 
ness than the Senator is with the cotton business. I do claim 
some knowledge of the cotton business. We have had a cotton- 
grading act that I took a very active interest in, because I 
thought the public was entitled to the knowledge, that my people 
and the country at large were entitled to it. This I turned 
over largely to be settled by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do claim to have some knowledge on that 
particular subject, and if I should find a condition something like 
this, that the grain-buying interest should buy in the grain call- 
ing 18 ounces a pound, but that when they sold it out they called 
it 16 ounces a pound, and thereby made the 2 ounces upon every 
pound, and that to meet this wrong we make a provision in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill that will prohibit these interests 
from buying and selling upon standards so unjust and unequal 
as that, we should have some further and better excuse than a 
mere generalization as to the reason why the conferees of the 
Senate surrendered that which is apparently so just and neces- 
sary. = + 

If there was any one thing in the entire grain-grading amend- 
ments that called for anything but honest grading, honest in- 
spection, and in conformity with the rules laid down by the 
Agricultural Department—if there was anything further than 
that one question at stake; if there was any complex question, 
I might see some possible excuse for a surrender; but on a 
proposition so simple as this I confess I am astounded to find 
that the Senate committee have surrendered everything of real 
value in this grain-grading amendment. 

Now, let me call your attention to the facts; and I want the 
attention of the Senator to them, because I am aware that 
some one of the members of the Committee on Agriculture has 
found it more inviting to be upon the Chautauqua circuit than 
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attending to this matter, and it had, therefore, to be referred 
to a Senator who is not the chairman of the committee; so I 
must impose upon him until I can enlighten him upon the real 
facts which were before the Senate. 

For more than a dozen years I have been asking the Senate 
for a grain-standardization grading and inspection bill under 
Federal authority and Federal supervision. During the last 
session, after a fight of more than 10 years, we finally got a 
vote upon that bill. The bill was defeated. It was defeated 
by the great grain-buying interests of the country; but all of 
their representatives in their telegrams admitted—and every 
adverse speaker upon the Senate floor concurred in the view— 
that Federal standardization, enforced by Federal supervision, 
would be entirely agreeable to all, and that if I would not 
insist upon the Federal inspection by Federal employees there 
would be no trouble whatever in putting a bill of that kind 
through. I stated that I would be willing to take that as a 
first step, but I declared at the time that I did not believe in 
the sincerity of those who stated that they would be willing to 
grant that much relief, and I desire to put it to a test upon 
the floor of the Senate in this vote. Can the Senator imagine 
any legitimate objection whatever to Federal standardization? 
I think the Senator must answer that question in the negative 
that there could be no objection to a uniform system of grading. 

What does uniformity mean? It simply means that grain of 
a certain species raised In a certain section of ihe country shall 
be graded by exactly the same rules, whether it is sold in 
Minneapolis, in Duluth, in Superior, or in Chicago; that there 
should not be one standard for No. 2 northern in Duluth, an- 
other standard in Superior, and still a third standard in Chi- 
cago; that anyone desiring to purchase No. 2 northern grain 
should know that he would be securing the same kind, the 
same standard of grain, whether it was bought upon the Du- 
luth or upon the Chicago market. 

Under the present system no two of the terminals grade the 
same species of grain in the same way. You now admit the 
necessity for uniform standards. Very well, then, if you agree 
that we are entitled to Federal standardization of grain, then 
you must agree that we should have some power to enforce that 
standardization. 

Right here we put to the test the question of the sincerity of 
the boards of trade and other exchanges in the great terminal 
markets as to whether or not they meant what they said when 
they announced through their telegrams and those who spoke 
their sentiments on the floor of the Senate, that they would be 
willing to have Federal standardization and Federal supervi- 
sion to see that the inspection should correspond with the 
standardization. So we amended the Agricultural bill to assure 
this supervision. We put the teeth and the claws into the grain 
grading and inspection section of the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. We made it effective—made it express clearly and 
unequivocally what you say was intended. 

Now, frankly, I want to know why you have pulled the teeth 
and clipped the claws of this provision. What influence was 
back of the action of the committee of conference that tempted 
them to destroy the most important feature in that grain-grad- 
ing provision? I know that all the great terminal elevators—at 
least the greater portion of them—which have been growing fat as 
the farmers have been growing lean—oppose Federal inspection. 
When we wished to get Federal inspectors employed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and not employed by the buyers, they 
raised a hue and cry and flooded the Senate Chamber with tele- 
grams declaring that this would be destructive of the grain 
business and a calamity to the trade. 

Mr. President, it could destroy or injure no legitimate practice. 
No grain dealer can honestly object to a rule that he shall buy 
in his wheat and sell out his wheat at exactly the same grade. 
If he is honest, if he is sincere, if he desires to do business upon 
an honest, business basis, he can have no objection to a disin- 
terested party weighing and grading that grain. He gets his 
commission for the buying or selling of the grain no matter 
what grade it is. The only reason there could be on his part 
against a disinterested party weighing or certifying the grade 
would be that he wished to mix two or three bushels of a lower 
grade with a bushel of a higher grade and to sell it all out at the 
higher standard. We have been struggling to avoid a condition 
of that kind for years. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield in just a moment. 

Now, when at last we have finally put into the bill a pro- 
vision for Federal standardization, allowing the exchanges, the 
boards of trade, the warehouse commissioners, and those who 
buy grain to employ their own inspectors and have the Gov- 
ernment issue a license to inspect to their employees, we have 
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a right to guard ourselves by some method of supervision, to 
the end that these inspectors shall be required to conform to 
the Federal standards, and that, if they fail to do so, if they 
are influenced in any way by their employers, there shall be 
above them some official of the Government, whose duty it will 
be to compel them to perform their duty and see that the in- 
spection corresponds to the requirements of the Federal de- 


partment. I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, 1 find no fault with what my 
colleague is saying. Of course, it is a terrible arraignment of 
the committee of conference, but I agree with him so far as the 
provisions of item 167 are concerned. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am directing my whole attention to 
item 167. 

Mr. GRONNA. So far as that item is concerned, the mem- 
bers of the conference committee will bear me out in the state- 
ment that I reserved the right to oppose in the Senate the 
action taking it out of the bill. 

If my colleague will permit me, however, I want to say that 
the bill as reported by the conferees provides for a complete 
system of standardization. It also provides for a complete sys- 
tem of supervision in that the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
the authority to issue a license to all inspectors of grain. He is 
also given authority to revoke the license of an inspector in case 
he dees not do his duty. The Department of Agriculture used 
the argument that the paragraph to which my colleague refers 
was really a limitation, because it provided for 40 inspecturs, 
whereas under the provisions of this section of the bill the De- 
partment of Agriculture is given authority to appoint as many 
men as they see fit, but they are not called supervisors. 

I agree with my colleague that we ought to have the super- 
visors and that the Government should pay the supervisors, 
because in that case they would be under the control of the 
Federal Government and could not be under the control or 
under the influence of any grain exchange. I do not disagree 
with my colleague in that respect. 

I think, however, that my colleague did not mean to say that 
the bill as reported is a complete abandonment of everything 
that is important and necessary in perfecting a law that will 
give us Federal standardization of grain. We did not strike 
out entirely item 167. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr, La Forterre] offered as an amendment to the 
provision submitted by my colleague has been retained in the 
bill, although in amended form; and it does provide that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall—it not only authorizes him. but 
commands him—keep a complete census of all grain that is 
bought, its grade, its type, samples, the number of bushels 
that come into the elevator or warehouse, and the number of 
bushels of each and every kind shipped out of the warehouse, 
So it is hardly fair to say that there was a complete abandon- 
ment. 

I do not differ with my colleague as to the value and the 
merit of his amendment, and if my colleague moves to return 
this bill to cenference on this particular item, I skall be glad 
to vote with him, because I agree that the item is meritorious, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why, Mr. President, knowing the grain 
conditions in the Northwest, I could not imagine for a moment 
that my colleague would agree to the abandonment of the most 
important provision in the bill so far as it relates to grain 
grading and grain inspection. My colleague says that we are 
guarded to some extent by the fact that the license is granted 
by the Federal Government, and, if the licensee does not per- 
form his duty, the Federal Government may revoke the license. 
Well, if some method is not provided for determining whether 
or not the inspector does his duty, how will it be possible to 
revoke the license? There is no supervision; there is no one 
provided to oversee the work; there is no one authorized to give 
instructions as to how the work is to be carried on, how the 
weighing is to be done, and how the testing is to be made. 
All of that is under the control of the buyers making the in- 
spection at the several cities; all of that is under the control 
of the parties interested in purchasing the grain and selling it 
again. The producer and the ultimate consumer are both left 
entirely out of consideration in this bill. You can provide 
for Federal standardization from now until eternity, but unless 
you provide the machinery that is necessary to carry it into 
effect, the provisions which have been inserted in this bill 
will be a dead letter. 

Mr. President, my colleague telis me the conferees have left 
in the provision which was added to my amendment and which 
relates to a report upon the number of bushels of a certain 
grade received and the number of bushels shipped out of the 
various terminals. Of what particular avail is that report 
unless we have some check or control over the grading? My 
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colleague will remember that only a couple of years ngo there 
was a spread of from 16 to 18 cents a bushel between No. 2 
northern and No. 3 northern grain, and my colleague knows as 
well as I do that if the grain had beèn inspected justly, accord- 
ing to the merits and standards of the two grades, the real dif- 
ference would not have exceeded 5 cents a bushel. While the 
grain that was bought in graded as No. 3 and was paid for at a 
no-grade or rejected price, I am not sure that when it was sold 
as No. 3 it was not sold for a real No. 8 price. So, it will be 
seen how easy it is to avoid the purposes of the amendment 
by taking in a low-grade grain at a higher grade than it is en- 
titled to receive and paying a lower-grade price for it. There 
is no protection unless there is supervision that will see to it 
that the inspectors obey the rules which fix the grades and the 
method of testing those grades. 

I should like to ask the Senator in charge of the bill whether 
or not this amendment which provided for supervision of the 
work at the great terminals was submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture and what that department has to say about it? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I want to say 
to the Senator from North Dakota, as I said a moment ago, that 
Senators and Representatives from grain districts had entire 
charge of this matter. The colleague of the Senator from North 
Dakota labored with the representatives of the House on the 
conference committee 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘To what grain district does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Missouri was one, represented 
on the conference committee by Representative Rusey. I believe 
the colleague of the Senator from North Dakota did everything 
in his power to have what the Senate had incorporated in the 
bill remain in it; but there was a difference of opinion as 
to this matter, as there was a difference of opinion in regard to 
the cotton matter. 

Mr. McCUMBER. 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina.- I merely want to state to 
the Senator, in a word, that I was not sufficiently informed about 
the matter to charge myself with responsibility, but I did very 
willingly turn it over to the Senator's colleague, who, I believe, 
does know about it, and who did do the best that could be done 
under the circumstances, or can be done during this session of 
Congress, if we are going to have any law on this question at all. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am certain that my colleague worked 
faithfully all of the time to secure the adoption of the Senate 
amendment. The question I asked the Senator was whether 
this Senate amendment had been submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture, and what objection, if any, was urged by that 
department against this amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I presume the Senator’s col- 
league can answer that question. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHavnory in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am trying to get the information from 
anyone who has it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to desire to give it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to my colleague that this matter 
was taken up with the department. Of course I did not take 
it up with the Secretary of Agriculture, but I took it up with 
the representative of the department, Dr. Duvel. He informed 
me that my colleague’s amendment was in fact a limitation upon 
the law, limiting it to 40 supervisors, and that there was a pro- 
vision in the bill giving the Secretary the same power which 
could be given to the Secretary under the provisions of the 
amendment of my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, I want to ask my colleague to put 
his finger upon the provision that gives the same power to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I will demonstrate to him in a 
minute that it is not true—that the Secretary has no such power 
conferred upon him in this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can point to the provision, I do not agree 
with the department that it gives the Secretary the unlimited 
power that would be given if the amendment of my colleague 
were adopted, because the amendment of my colleague provides 
for Federal supervisors, which means that they must be paid 
by the Federal Government; and, as I said before, they would 
not be under the influence of anyone engaged in the grain trade, 
But the matter was referred to the representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Department; and, further than that, Mr. President, I 
think it is only fair to say that the members of the conference 
committee on the part of the House stated to us that under no 
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consideration would they agree to the amendment as it was 
offered by my colleague. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not know that I should state the reason. 
It is a matter which was discussed in the conference committee. 
I think, however, that I might draw my own conclusion, that 
it would mean the beginning of an entire scheme of Federal 
inspection of the whole grain trade. Now, that is my own idea 
about it; and, of course, not only the Members of the House 
but my colleague knows that the Department of Agriculture is 
opposed to Federal inspection, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; and I want to know why. The De- 
partment of Agriculture heretofore, at almost every session, has 
given a report in favor of it. I want to know why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through another head, is opposed to Federal 
inspection or Federal supervision or Federal standardization. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will yield to the Senator from Georgia 
in a moment; but I first want my colleague to point out the 
provision under which the Department of Agriculture makes the 
fictitious claim that it can appoint supervisors, 

Mr. GRONNA. If my colleague will just give me a little 
time, I will do that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. My colleague says he has not it before 
him, but that he will be able to do that. I will therefore direct 
the question to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course I do not pretend to be 
entirely familiar with the grain problem, although I have listened 
frequently in the Senate and -gathered all the information I 
could from the Senator from North Dakota, and I sympathize 
with his desire to serve the farmers of that section. I have 
frequently voted for his suggestions. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In section 12 was found an appro- 
priation of $125,000—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. On what page? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Page 120—to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to perform the duties placed upon him under this 
bill. That appropriation was doubled by the Senate, and we 
insisted upon our amendment increasing it to $250,000. Now, 
as I understand the claim on the part of the grain men on the 
House committee—and let me stop a moment to say to the 
Senator from North Dakota that they were Messrs. HAUGEN, of 
Iowa, and Rusey, of Missouri—they were the grain States men 
on the committee. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not affected at all by the conditions that 
we have in the Northwest. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And the balance of us requested the 
Senator’s colleague, with those two grain States men, to work 
out what was satisfactory. I never voted for a modification 
until I understood that the Senator’s colleague was willing to 
agree to it. My attitude and the attitude of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sm1rH] was that whatever the Senator 
from North Dakota insisted upon we were backing him—he 
will bear us out in that—and whatever he agreed to we would 
agree with him in; we were just simply back of him, relying 
on him in the matter. 

The claim, as I gathered it, was made by the House Repre- 
sentatives from grain States that under this provision the 
“Secretary had $250,000 with which to carry out the duties 
‘placed upon him by this bill; that the bill placed two duties 
upon him, of watching the local inspector, first, to license him, 
‘second, to withdraw that license if his conduct was not fair and 
capable; that this $250,000 could be spent by the Secretary, and 
was intended to be spent by him in providing for appeals 
where appeals were made, and in performing his duty of watch- 
ing these inspectors and removing them when necessary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Right there 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
state it more intelligentl, if I go one step further. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And that they did not want to 
limit it to 40 places, or simply the principal places; that these 
agents of the Secretary of Agriculture ought to go wherever 
there was an inspector, wherever there was a question about 
the propriety of the conduct of an inspector; that they ought 
to watch the whole work. 

Now, my idea was that it was desirable to call them super- 
visors; but as the department, by rules and regulations, fixed 
their work, this increased appropriation we gave of $125,000, 
together with the original $125,000, making $250,000, was all 
furnished the department to perform these duties; and fixing 
the number of supervisors at 40 would really be a limitation; 
that the brondest liberty ought to be left to the department to 
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supervise these inspectors and to provide for appeals and to 
put the act successfully to work on behalf of the farmers. 

I am simply giving the Senator, not my opinion about it—I 
have not sufficient knowledge of the subject to give one—but it 
was claimed, and I think the Senator’s colleague so understood 
it, that this entire fund was back of that work. They yielded 
to our demand that it should be done, and we. obtained $125,000 
more from them than they had given originally. Finally the 
Senator from South Carolina and I simply said to the Senator 
from North Dakota, We are ready to follow you.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator is too much of a logician to 
have ever accepted that as an excuse. The Senator would do an 
injustice to his own acumen as an attorney if he believed for a 
single moment that any such authority was given under any 
other provision of this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. And the Senator certainly will agree with 
me that when those who are opposing this bill say that they are 
willing to have supervisors and have supervision, but they do 
not want to have them called “ supervisors and do not want to 
give them any direct authority of supervision, they are not 
acting in good faith. The Senator does not believe they are uct- 
ing in good faith. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In reply to the Senator I will state 
that my own preference would have been ‘to designate their 
duties in the bill. I have just absorbed that from the Senator 
from North Dakota, who is on the floor; but I do believe that 
the bill as it is framed is bread enough to let the Secretary of 
Agriculture do this work fully, although I do not think it is 
compulsory. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then why not say so, if it is broad enough 
anid they all intend that he should do it? Why not say so in 
the bill? Why not make it compulsory? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No one else can answer it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But I do believe that the bill gives 
him the authority. It does not compel him to do it in the way the 
Senator from North Dakota originally had the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. MOCOMBER. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to substantiate what the Senator 
from Georgia has said. The Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from South Carolina were most cordial to me, and 
said exactly what the Senator has just now stated—that they 
were willing to listen to what the representatives from the 
grain States had to say. Now, if my colleague will let me read 
the provision—I think it ought to go into the Recoxp—I will 
read the language proposed by the department under which 
they claim they have authority to do this work. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Is that section 127 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 12. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘I-was just going to read it. 

Mr. GRONNA (reading)— 


That there is hereby N out of any money in tlie leper, | 


not otherwise appropria e sum of $250,000, which shall be av 
able until e: ed, for the expenses of carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of act, including such rent and the employment of such 
persons— 


Now, that was simply added at the request of the depart- 
ment 
f Agri 
oe menns as 1 culture may deem necessary in the 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I told my colleague that I 
would demonstrate to him in a moment that there was nothing 
whatever in that claim. Now, let us get the true meaning of 
section 12: 

That there is hereby appr 
not otherwise appropriated, 
able until expen 

Now, bear in mind— 
for the expenses of carrying into effect the provisions of this act,— 

Not for the purpose of carrying into effect provisions that are 
not in this act, but for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
provisions that are in the act 
ineluding— 

Now, this is inclusive— 


such rent and the employment of such persons and means as the Secre- 
tary — Agriculture may deem necessary in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere. 


For what? 

For the expenses of carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 

And no court on the face of the earth will construe that sec- 
tion to mean that the means and the persons employed are for 


riated, out-of any money in the Treasu 
e sum of $250,000, which shall be avati- 
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the purpose of carrying into effect something that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may bave in his mind, but which is kept studi- 
ously out of the bill for fear he will use it for that purpose, 

Mr. GRONNA and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just as soon as my colleague is through. 

Mr. GRONNA. We were told, however, that the solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture held that this would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to employ these men and to 
see that supervision was properly enforced. 

Mr. McCUMBER. All of this $250,000, which is available 
until expended, is available for the expenses of carrying into 
effect the provisions of this act and nothing else; and if there 
is no provision in the act for supervising and supervisors, then 
these expenses can not be used for supervising or supervisors. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will allow me 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to call his attention to the 
other provisions under which I have no doubt the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the power to do all that the Senator would 
require him to do, and more. 

Section 6 provides for inspection, and provides for appeal. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
appeal— 

In accordance with the laws, rules, or regulations in force or pro- 
vided at the place of inspection, with a further right of appeal from 
red final decision rendered under such laws, rules, or regulations, to 
he Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to cause such investigation to be made and such tests to be 
applied as he may deem necessary and to determine the true grade. 

There is an elaborate provision for appeals, for inspection, 
for reinspection, and for rules and regulations to be established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on that subject. 

Now, section 7 provides that the Secretary of Agriculture 
may issue licenses; he may cancel licenses; he is to cancel 
them if the persons prove to be incompetent; he is to investi- 
gate their competency; he is to cancel their licenses if they 
are incompetent, as I said a moment ago; and he is also to 
make rules and regulations prescribing the manner and mode 
of conducting this work. All through section 7 goes the pro- 
vision with reference to the supervisory duties of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture over these inspectors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; I beg the Senator's pardon. 
7 provides for appeals, not supervision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; section 7 gives supervisory 
authority over inspectors. Section 6 gives supervisory author- 
ity over the finding of the grade. Section 6 covers supervisory 
authority touching the question of appeal, and section 7 covers 
supervisory authority over the inspectors. Now, he is author- 
ized to fix the rules and regulations, and to employ such men 
as are necessary to carry out these two duties. 

I have not a question that the Secretary of Agriculture can 
and should, under those two sections, supervise the grading and 
supervise the conduct of the inspectors that do the grading. I 
do not see how he can determine the efficiency of an inspector 
or subsequently find the inefficiency of an inspector unless his 
force are looking into the facts for him. He must have the 
facts in order to act. 

I frankly felt, as did the Senator’s colleague, that while they 
were making a technical point upon the Senator’s amendment, 
as they gave us $125,000 to do the work, and put in the addi- 
tional provisions that we put in section T, giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power to prescribe rules and regulations 
with reference to the work of the inspectors, and to require 
them to come up to those rules and regulations, we got, without 
their formally conceding it, what the Senator’s colleague was 
wishing to get. I, of course, may be mistaken, but I am only 
giving the Senator from North Dakota, who has the floor, the 
benefit of what I gathered as to this language and what we 
sought to accomplish by the additional language. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the provision for super- 
vision was in the bill when it left the Senate, and every one of 
the conferees believes it ought to be done, and that possibly it 
may be done under some other exceedingly questionable part 
of the bill; then what objection on earth could be urged against 
declaring it in language that no one could gainsay? What ob- 
jection could there be made to the provision in the bill, which 
reads as follows: 

8 
or more expert grain supervisors, not e 40 tn number, quaitied 


to inspect and grade grain, at each of the important grain terminals 
in the United States, who shall have authority to supervise the inspec- 


It provides for reinspection and 


Section 


tion of grain at the terminal to which he is assigned and whose duty 
shall be to secure just and fair inspection and grading, and to see that 
the grading is made to conform to the standards fixed and established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That provision is clear—there is no question about the mean- 
ing of those words. They mean supervisor and supervision. 
Those words make supervision compulsory, and not merely op- 
tional with the Seeretary. 

If every one of the conferees believed that that could be done 
under some other provisions of the bill, then why did the con- 
ferees waste days and days in fighting for this particular pro- 
vision of the bill? Why do that if the authority was given in 
other sections of the bill? In my judgment the other provisions 
do not meet it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator wants an answer I 
will say that I think the result was that they got rid of the 
name and we got the substance. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why should they object to the name if 
they believed in the substance? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There was an objection that it was a 
limitation and a specification of duty when the broad authority 
was in the bill to perform the duty under rules and regulations 
which the Secretary of Agriculture might prescribe; and I think 
we have obtained that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think my colleague gave a better answer 
than that when he said that the objection is that if we secured 
real supervision it would be the first step toward getting final in- 
spection, and that the opponents to the provision declared that 
they did not want supervision at all because it would reach 
toward that end—Federal inspection. 

Now, here are two conferees, my colleague on the one hand 
asserting the real intent of those opposed to a clear enunciation 
of the provisions he sought to retain in the bill fear that it 
would lead to Federal inspection, and the Senator from Georgia 
giving his view that some other things influenced them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just let me reply in a word, as the 
Senator has addressed me. 

Mr. McCCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator's colleague was in con- 
ference with the two representatives of grain States from the 
other House more closely and much more fully than I was. He 
really knows much that was said that I do not know; and I 
will accept his version as being more accurate than mine, mine 
being rather conjecture and his perhaps due to more accurate 
knowledge. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator from North 
Dakota will allow me as to that particular point I will say 
I was impressed with it and I am impressed with the argu- 
ment that was brought forth by the Members of the House. 
In the first place, we had standardization. That was what 
we contended for and it was provided for in the bill that we 
should have standardization and the standard should be pro- 
mulgated. Next you have inspection. After the standards 
were adopted and fixed they provided a system by which the 
grain should be inspected. The next was the contention of 
the Senate that there should be supervisors to see that the 
inspection should be in accordance with the standards. When 
it came down to specifying and putting it in concrete form, as 
I understood the conferees on the part of the House, their con- 
tention was that the Secretary of Agriculture knowing the 
desire of the public at large to have a fair standardization 
and a fair and just method of dealing with those who sold and 
bought the grain, he should have a right not to say that there 
should be 40 inspectors or 100 inspectors or 5 inspectors, but 
he should have a right to promulgate certain rules and regula- 
tions, under other provisions of the bill which gave him the 
power to inspect, the power to determine; in fact, it made him 
a court of appeals. 

Then he should have the power to devise such ways and 
means and rules and regulations as in his judgment were best 
qualified to carry out the intent and purpose of the bill, not to 
take 40 inspectors, but if the provision was sufficient from time 
to time to take 200 and send them out to see that the pro- 
visions of the bill were put into effect as it was the intent and 
purpose of those who had framed it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it so happened that we had 
this bill before the Senate before it went to the conferees, My 
amendment, in the first instance, was unlimited as to the num- 
ber of supervisors. It simply provided that there should be 
one or more inspectors at the principal grain terminals in the 
United States. There was some fear on the other side of the 
Chamber that it might authorize too many, and so a limit was 
fixed by a suggestion on the other side, The limit, fixed at 40, 
I am certain, is far beyond what would be necessary, but if the 
conferees desired to have better supervision and they felt that 
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it should have been unlimited, it would have been the simplest 
thing in the world to have just struck out the words and 
agreed to the provision after striking out the words not ex- 
ceeding 40 in number.” That would not have been a difficult 
proposition if that was the real objection. But back of it is 
another objection that every man in the Senate of the United 
States understands, noninterference with the real powers of the 
grain exchanges. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not know 
anything about a sinister motive that may have actuated any 
lobbyist here, and through him any Member of the House or 
the Senate. I am glad to say that since I have been in the 
Senate I have never been approached by one of these alleged 
lobbyists. He has either paid me the compliment of being honest 
or has disregarded what influences I may have in the Senate. 
In either case I am much obliged. 

But I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that my 
interpretation of the bill is that the Secretary of Agriculture 
now has the power to appoint any number of inspectors who 
may be necessary, in his judgment, to do the identical work 
that the Senator seeks to name specifically, without committing 
us to an unlimited number of specified employees, classified, 
put on the roll, and whom we will never get rid of even though 
the case does not justify their appointment. If he is the proper 
kind of Secretary of Agriculture he will see that both parties 
to the contract get a square deal—I mean the supervisors—the 
men who are to see that those who are selected for the purpose 
of inspecting the grain shall do their duty. Under the liberal 
provisions of the bill he can appoint any number he pleases, send 
them where he pleases, and formulate such rules and regulations 
as in his judgment will amply fill the requirements. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Secretary, unless he absolutely dis- 
obeys this law, has no authority whatever for the appointment 
of supervisors. Authority for the appointment of inspectors is 
given and the methods by which the inspection shall be done. 
In addition to that a standardization is fixed and appointments 
may be made for the purpose of determining what the standard 
shall be and what shall be the character or quality of any par- 
ticular standard. 

The department has all the necessary assistants for that pur- 
pose, but until you give the department the authority for super- 
vision the Secretary of Agriculture can not appoint supervisors 
without disobeying the law. I have no fear at all but what the 
Secretary of Agriculture will appoint all the agents who are 
necessary to carry into effect any of the provisions of the bill; 
he has full authority to do that; but I deny that he will go 
outside of the bill and take upon the department other functions 
and duties not provided in the bill and appoint supervisors to 
carry out what he may have in his mind when there is not a 
syllable of such authority in the bill itself. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let us analyze that for just 
a minute. You have provided for grain standards. That is 
in the bill. You have provided for inspection. For what pur- 
pose? To see that grain bought and sold shall be in accord 
with your standard. Those are the aims and objects of the 
bill—standardization and inspection according to standardiza- 
tion. Those are the means, those are the objects clearly set 
forth. They are the heart, they are the soul of the bill. Sec- 
tion 12 empowers the Secretary of Agriculture to put into opera- 
tion or to call into existence temporarily or permanently, as he 
may see fit, the means to see that the standardization shall be 
observed in the inspection where grain is bought and sold. It 
does not say to him how many he shall have or what rules he 
shall make. 

Just one word further. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SaauTrH] calls my attention to the fact that it goes further, 
and says that when he shall discover that some inspector or 
all the ex-inspectors have not done their duty, have not graded 
the grain according to law and according to the standard, he 
may remove them. We do not prescribe how he shall detect 
that; we do not say what method he shall employ. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must supervise and see that 
this thing is carried out according: to the provisions of the 
bill; and I am of the opinion now that the form in which the 
bill is, when put into practical working, will go further to meet 
— requirements that the Senator desires than even his propo- 

on. 

Now, I am just as zealous as the Senator is. I have suffered 
just as much from the ineorrect grading of cotton as he ever 
suffered from the improper grading of grain. I insisted that 
the department should establish the standard and fix a penalty 
so that if a man graded my cotton or set forth that it was of 
a certain grade and I, by referring it to the proper authorities, 


found that he had misgraded it and then caused me a loss, 
would have redress. 

I do not want any man, an agent of the Government or any- 
body, to send men down to my platform to inspect my cotton 
or send one to Wilmington. I want to fix a standard and to 
fix a penalty, and then let me, knowing the grain, have a right 
to say “I believe you have not given me the proper grade, and 
if you have not you shall suffer the penalty.“ 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator’s conclusion is based upon 
two errors. First, an error concerning the provisions of the 
bill itself; second, a lack of seeming comprehension of the 
magnitude of the grain business and the method of doing that 
business. Referring to the first error the Senator says that 
the department appoints inspectors. The department appoints 
ho inspectors; it employs no inspectors. The grain buyers, 
or the system, as I may call it, do the employing. It is the 
system that handles the grain at the great terminals and 
the Secretary will simply grant licenses to their employees. 
Now, they are not the employees of the Government. They are: 
not under the control of the Government except to the extent 
that the Government may revoke their licenses. 


Now, as to the magnitude of the business. Does the Senator 
comprehend the fact that there would be between 75,000 and 
100,000 reinspections in three or four months in one terminal? 
That reinspection is always an appeal. That reinspection is not 
done through Government employees. The reinspection is done 
under the present system. It would be an impossibility for 
the Government to check over all those reinspections, leaving 
out altogether the question of appeals from the reinspection. 
The magnitude of the business is so great that the Govern- 
ment could not attempt to regulate it all, to exercise control, 
and to supervise it through the instrumentality of an appeal. 
You might just as well say that the appellate court has super- 
vision over all the activities of other courts. because it has the 
power to reverse a decision of a lower court. 

Now, remember that these decisions run into the hundreds of 
thousands in our great terminal markets, and we need one or 
two inspectors, at least, during the busy season who could give 
instruction, not simply decide upon an appeal, but to give in- 
struction to the several inspectors and tell them how to do this 
work and give them the opportunity to view their own methods 
of inspecting and grading: That is the function of the super- 
visor—one who can check over the work of an inspector, and if 
he finds that one or more of the inspectors is simply inefficient 
call him to task and instruct him how to do his work aright. 
That is what we need at the several terminals. It is not ordi- 
narily a matter of dishonesty on the part of these inspectors, but 
under the present system it is a matter of resolving every doubt 
in favor of the employer, and that is one of the things that - 
we wish to get rid of. We want both efficiency and freedom from 
influence. To secure that end we need these supervisors. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Let me ask the Senator this: 
Under the provisions of the bill, why could not and why would 
not the Secretary of Agriculture, knowing through the proper 
officials the coridition that the Senator has just stated, send com- 
petent persons to do the very thing that the Senator has in mind 
under the provision of section 12 and the preceding provisions 
of the bill, using those means to carry them out, to send any 
number there, to start them off right, to get them moving? 
Then when complaints come in he would have the proper persons 
go to supervise this work. If it should appear that the man 
whom they send is absolutely corrupt and is not doing his duty 
they would revoke his license, 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me answer, first, in reference to sec- 
tion 12. There is no authority whatever given under section 
12, which is the appropriation part, except that the appropria- 
tion shall be used to carry out the provisions of the bill. The 
Senator will have to look elsewhere for a provision that would 
give the power of supervision. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought that the bill gave 
the authority, and that section 12 furnished the means for 
carrying that authority into effect. 


Mr. McCUMBER,. If the Senator thinks that section 12 
gives the authority, what objection on earth would there be 
to saying so in clear, unequivocal words? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think the section does 
say so, but I do not think it says these men shall be super- 
visors; I do not think it says that these men shall be 20 in 
number or not to exceed 30 or 40; but take the entire spirit of 
that section and incorporate it in a liberal, flexible, workable 
manner, and the Secretary of Agriculture could adapt it to 
any exigencies that might arise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have looked in vain to find the section 
which gives that authority. 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. $ 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to call my colleague’s attention to 
section 6, in which he will find that provision is specifically 
made for an appeal board, although it does not create an 
appeal board. As my colleague knows, I introduced an amend- 
ment on the floor of the Senate, and the Senate was kind 
enough to adopt it, which provided in specific terms for an 
appeal board. The House Members of the conference did not 
think it was necessary to provide for this board by name. So 
we inserted in section 6 a provision which authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to have a person at any of the grain 
centers, and the appeal must be taken, not to the appeal board 
of the State nor of the chambers of commerce, but directly to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I want to read that provision. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have read it, I will say to my colleague. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is very brief. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not question the right of appeal. 

Mr. GRONNA. There is an amendment inserted here, and I 
do not know whether or not my colleague has read that. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have just read it. 

Mr. GRONNA. Section 6 provides: 

Sec. 6. That whenever standards shall have been fixed and estab- 
lished under this act for 7 as and aay 8 of such grain sold, 
offered for sale, or consign for sale, which has been shipped or de- 
livered for shipment in interstate or fore have been 
inspected and a dispute arises as to whether the grade as determined 
ar such inspector of any grain in fact conforms to the standard of 
the s gradc, any interested party may call- for rcinspection or 
appeal the question in accordance with the la rules, or regulations in 
by such inspector of any such grain in fact conforms to the standard of 
appeal from any jon rendered under such laws, rules, or regu- 
lations, to the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to cause such inv: tion to be made— 

And so forth, 

That gives the Secretary of Agriculture specific authority to 
investigate the matter whenever an appeal shall be taken. It 
may be done either with or without reinspection, That is call- 
ing for a reinspection. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, that provides simply for an 
appeal. The appeal may be direct or the appeal may be after 
there has been an effort to have the reinspection; the appeal 
may be from the reinspection certificate or it may be from the 
first Inspection; but that does not meet the proposition at all. 
A mere power of appeal, while it may be said in a sense to be 
supervisory, only supervises the identical thing appealed from. 
It does not supervise all of the inspections over the entire 
country any more than the Supreme Court of the United States 
supervises all of the courts throughout the United States, 

Mr. GRONNA. But if my colleague will allow me, this takes 
it entirely out of the hands of the local inspection board; and 
the appeal is to be taken direct to the Secretary of Agriculture 
instead of taking it to the board of a State or of a chamber of 
commerce or of a board of trade. = 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, Mr. President; but my colleague will 
recognize that the number of cases in which appeals will be 
taken to the Secretary of Agriculture out of the hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands of cases where there is dissatisfaction, 
will be a mere bagatelle; that it will not affect the great mass 
of purchases and sales by grades; that the average person 
would rather lose a few dollars, or even a few hundred dollars, 
than to go to the trouble of appealing every case in which he 
felt that he was not receiving justice. The appeal method pro- 
vided will only give the authority to a very few who are willing 
to pay in time and in expense for such character of relief. 

Mr. President, I have taken up more time than I desired; 
but I wish to say that I have been somewhat surprised to find 
that the committee of conference, all agreeing that there should 
be supervision, and we having placed a provision in the Senate 
bill for supervisors, insisting that the House is willing to grant 
supervision but wants to do it under some kind of hazy, un- 
certain language, surrenders the real thing for which we have 
been contending for something that is exceedingly doubtful. I 
can not understand why they surrender what they believe we 
ought to have. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
allow me, I have not a doubt about the fact that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has power of supervision under this bill, and 
that we have doubled the amount of his appropriation for that 
purpose by our Senate amendment. The place where I think, 
however, his authority stops is in the appointment of local 
inspectors. I do not think this bill gives him the right to ap- 
point and to pay out of this fund men who would be stationed 
at a certain point and do primarily inspection work. I think 
the inspectors are to be licensed by him, though they are not 


simply his employees, and paid by the Government. They are 
independent inspectors licensed by him. 

But passing from that proposition, that he has the right to 
employ men and to watch the inspectors; that he has the right 
to employ men to see what they are doing; that he can go 
through his employees and get the information upon which 
he will base his action in the removal of inspectors, and upon 
which he will provide information for appeals, upon which he 
would designate men to act on appeals. He may do all these 
things under this bill, and I have not any doubt about that as 
a lawyer. This certainly constitutes supervision, and no mat- 
ter what the men the Secretary employs may be called, they 
will many of them really be supervisors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then he can do it, Mr. President, without 
Saying so in the bill. If he can do it without saying so in the 
bill, I can not see the objection to granting the authority in clear, 
decisive language. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the power is given 
to him through the duty that is placed on him. The duty is 
placed on him to pass upon the qualifications of these inspectors. 
How can he pass upon the qualifications of the inspectors without 
having his representatives about the inspectors to investigate 
their conduct and to inform him as to their qualifications? The 
power is given him through the duty that is placed upon him 
to take appeals from their action. He must have proper men to 
act as an appellate board; he must obtain the information for 
that board; and how can he do these things without watching 
the work of the inspectors, studying what they do, having in- 
formation about what they do? That is supervision. I think, 
without using the word, we have fully given him the authority 
and placed upon him the duty of supervision, and we have given 
him the money to hire the men to help him. We have not, how- 
ever—and I do not believe he could do so under this bill—author- 
ized him to name the local inspectors, who would primarily pass 
upon the grades and pay them out of the funds appropriated. I 
think he has not been given that power. The primary duty of 
passing between the purchaser and the seller does not fall on 
him; that is left to an inspector; but after that the capacity of 
that inspector, the fidelity of that inspector, ‘he honesty of that 
inspector, and the work of that inspector are all subject to his 
supervision; and, as he must be in Washington, his supervisors, 
call them what you plense—his representatives—must have an 
eye on the inspectors all over the country, finding out whether 
they are competent, giving the Secretary the information to re- 
move them if they are incompetent, providing for appeals, giv- 
ing information to the appellate board, and carrying the arm 
of the Department of Agriculture throughout the grain sections 
to see that justice is done to all, and especially to the farmers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, it would bankrupt the 
Government if we tried to carry out all that the Senator from 
Georgia imagines can be done under this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota allow me to ask the Senator from Georgia a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia if it 
is not true that there is no specific language used in the bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint an appeal 
board any more than to appoint supervisors? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is entirely true. 

Mr. GRONNA. And yet we say in this bill that the matter 
shall be referred to the Secretary of Agriculture. Of course, 
the Secretary himself can not be at all these points, but it was 
said by the representatives of the Agricultural Department and 
by Members of the other House that there was ample authority 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to appoint the men who would 
act as members of the appeal board. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. When the Senator from North 
Dakota, who has the floor, first began to criticize the bill I 
was a little afraid that his colleague might not have obtained 
all that he believed he was obtaining, but as I studied the 
measure I felt perfectly sure that the bill was properly satis- 
factory and that in following our colleague from North Dakota 
on the committee we accomplished, what he desired. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Well, Mr. Mr. President, I confess I fail 
to see the force of the argument that merely granting a cer- 
tificate to an inspector employed by a grain buyer gives the 
Government, thereby and through that instrumentality, the 
right to exercise supervision over all of the work that will be 
done by that inspector. On the contrary, Mr. President, the 
inspector is employed by the grain buyer. If he does not suit 
that grain buyer he may be discharged and another inspector 
may be employed. All the duty the Government has is to 
know that the inspector has the qualifications to inspect. That 
is not sufficient. We want to know that at all times he will 
be straight and honest and fair, and that if he has doubts they 
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will not always be resolved in favor of his employer as against 
the ultimate consumer, the miller, or as against the producer 
of the grain, 

That might be obtained by an efficient supervision on the part 
of the Government. It can never be obtained through the mere 
processes of appeal and discharge if it is found that an inspec- 
tor is, to use an expression of the street, naturally crooked. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to ask him a question. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does he not think that the duty to 
pass upon the continuing fitness of an inspector and the right 
to discharge him involves the duty of investigating his con- 
duct, and is not that investigation of his conduct supervision of 
his conduct? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes; Mr. President, if you appointed one 
supervisor for every inspector that would be true, but this bill 
contemplates nothing of that kind, and if you are going to have 
every inspector all over the United States watched you might 
as well employ Government inspectors and have them do the 
inspecting in the first instance. It would be an impossibility to 
supervise their work in that respect, an impossibility to com- 
pass the entire transactions in the grain through the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Mr. President, I wish only to secure an effective grain- 
grading bill. I want to get rid of some of the injustices which 

have beset the grain States in the past. I want to secure not 

only for the producer, but also for the ultimate consumer, a 
degree of justice. I know as well as anyone can know that it 
is an impossibility to grade all kinds of grain at all times with 
mathematical accuracy. We can merely approach accuracy, 
and that is what we seek to do to such an extent that the 
buyer of grain will know when he purehases a certain grade 
that he is going to get the grade he purchases; that the country 
elevator and the man who buys wheat from the farmer, know- 
ing the Government standard and his own capability of apply- 
ing that standard to the grain which he buys, will have confi- 
dence that when the grain is sent to the terminal he will re- 
ceive the same grade that he paid for in the first instance. 
That is all that is sought for by the farmer or by the ultimate 
consumer, 

I want to read just two or three paragraphs from the testi- 
mony that was taken with reference to the purchasing of grain. 
I will quote from the testimony of Mr. Greely, taken by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture in the hearing of the ques- 
tion of Federal inspection of grain. Mr. Greely for 17 years 
had been a grain buyer and member of a board of trade, and, 
speaking of the condition at his market—and I will not mention 
the city—he says: 

There is not a grain man in the world familiar with this market who 
will buy a public warehouse grain receipt and remove that in from 
storage under any circumstances without absolute knowledge of the 
grain he is going to get from that elevator. The standards of the public 
warehouse receipts are in disrepute simply on account of this system and 
8 8 epartment, which places the whole value on those re- 
ce . 

Then, further on, he says: 


I have handled tens of thousands of cars in the board of trade. 
J bave stood in front of one sample table for 17 years as a handler 
of grain. I have sampled hundreds of thousands of carloads on the 
floor and noted the inspection, and I am free to admit that there 
is not a grain merchant of standing who is not either friendly to or 
affiliated with this organization—the organization of the great grain 
buyers—who will state either under oath or otherwise that a public 
warchouse receipt, under the management of this lap ag elevator trust 
and the State inspection department, is worthy of the respect of any 
man in the trade. 

Again, he says finally: 


Why, sir, no man ever thinks of buying grain out of a public eleva- 
tor, or taking grain out of almost any place, unless he has one of his 
rivate representatives, at his own expense, come up there and pay the 
pm. and have the grain examined before it is loaded into the car or 
boat. We all have private examiners and inspectors to watch the 
in. We have to be on our guard at every moment. There is noth- 
ng about an inspection certificate in this city but a huge joke, 

Mr. President, we have been struggling for years to get rid 
of that condition. We had some promise of it in this bill as it 
left the Senate chamber. That promise, in my judgment, has 
been surrendered by the Senate conferees, 

Mr. President, heretoforé there has been this method of de- 
feating this bill: The great grain interests would send their 
lobbyists here to the Capitol and would flood the Capitol with 
telegrams directed to their Members protesting against the 
passage of legislation for Federal standardization, grading, and 
inspecting. ‘The farmer element from the particular States in- 
terested were sleeping the sleep of innocence, assuming that if 
they were right, of course, the Congress of the United States 
woul listen to their appeals. Through their legislatures they 
pessed resolutions setting forth the injustices that were done 


them at the great terminals and asking that we recognize the 

fact that their own States had no control over the terminals, 

and therefore they appealed to the only sovereign power that 

5 capable of giving them redress—the Congress of the United 
ates. 

So far the Congress has been deaf to their cries for assistance, 
until the farmers themselves in my State and in other States 
have been forced to take drastic measures. They asked for Fed- 
eral supervision of the grain trade. The Congress of the United 
States denied it. They asked for Federal standardization. The 
Congress denied it. They asked for Federal inspection. The 
Congress denied it. They presented to the Congress of the United 
States the fact that they, being compelled to sell their product 
in another State, had no control, by legislation or otherwise, of 
the rules which govern the selling of that product. Still the 
ears of Congress were deaf to that cry. So in my own State, 
exasperated beyond endurance, they asked for an amendment to 
the constitution of the State of North Dakota which would allow 
the State to purchase or erect an elevator at the great terminals 
and be able to handle their own grain, and escape, if possible, 
some of the injustices they suffered at the hands of this great 
grain system. 

The State having failed to pass the necessary legislation, there 
followed a great farm organization in the State of North Dakota. 
That organization nominated its own men in the great political 
parties, and with an overwhelming majority it succeeded in elect- 
ing at the primaries those men whom it had chosen to carry out 
its views. It may be that some may regard their purposes as 
radical, but here are some of the things that they are demand- 
ing, and they are things that they will carry out before they get 
through: 

The first is a terminal elevator or elevators in which they will 
handle their own grain by their own State in a foreign State. 

> Sora ndly, they are determined now to provide for State packing 
plants. 

Third, they are determined to have State insurance. 

Fourth, they are determined to have a system of rural credits. 

That element, which was initiated in the State of North 
Dakota, is not going to stop Its operations. Minnesota will feel 
it. South Dakota will feel its influence, and these grain ele- 
vators and this great grain system that have so persistently 
defied the honest demands of the farming element for honest 
grading and honest inspection have been cutting their own 
throats. There is scarcely a single little town in my State to-day 
where there is a farmers’ elevator that is not receiving the great 
bulk of the trade, in competition with the old-line companies. 
It is an expression of resentment toward these companies be- 
cause of their persistent battle against what the farming public 
was demanding. 

It may be that they will receive no greater benefit, because 
at the terminal they will still be at the mercy of the inspecting 
service there, and if that is unjust they will still be compelled 
to suffer those injustices, notwithstanding their efforts. I am 
seeking to assist them as much as I can in securing honest stand- 
ards by securing a Government supervision that will insure con- 
fidence in every certificate that is being issued. 

Why should the Senate of the United States deny them that 
right? Why should you be so persistent in refusing to put 
into your bill a sentence that will have meaning, and which 
will carry home to the farmers of my State a conviction that 
you mean what you say, and you say it in a manner that is clear 
and definite. 

Every interest in the United States that is opposing the just 
demands of the rural population of this country will be called 
to account in the very near future. If the farmers can not 
secure justice in the only forum that will reach beyond State 
borders, they must necessarily take all matters into their own 
hands and govern all State legislation. They do not ask for 
anything that is unfair. They do not ask for the enactment of 
any wild or radical theories. Give them straight, fair justice, 
and they will go on with their labors with patience without 
attempting to interfere with other lines of business. But I say, 
Mr. President, that they have been calling in vain for any 
real beneficial legislation. 

Why, in my own State they have read over your rural-credits 
bill. They are not blind to the fact that it is topheavy, expen- 
sive, complex, and that it will never give them the character of 
relief that they seek. So to-day they are seeking to secure real 
beneficent legislation through State instrumentalities, There is 
no reason in the world why the State should duplicate the efforts 
of the Government. There is no reason why there should be 
governmental control and State control over rural credits—a 
governmental system and also a State system. If the govern- 
mental system is made simple and easy of operation, if it is made 
effective, there will be no necessity for any State legislation 
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upon the subject. But when they asked for bread you gave 
them a stone; when they asked for a rural-credits bill you gave 
them a mighty system, designed mainly to afford remunerative 
positions for deserving politicians. They have therefore been 
compelled to seek, through their own legislatures, the relief that 
they hoped would be Nation-wide. 

Mr. President, this bill will not give the relief demanded by 
both farmers and millers. It is a step in the right direction. 
It fails, however, to accomplish a real reform and it fails be- 
cause the Senate committee of conference has surrendered the 
most important provision in that portion of the bill relating to 
grain grading and inspection. 

For that reason I shall vote, and shall hope, that the matter 
may be sent back for further conference. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay taking 
a vote on the adoption of the conference report. Speaking for 
myself I reserved the right in the committee to vote to send the 
bill back to conference on this item numbered 167. My colleague 
has explained his grain bill so often on the floor of the Senate 
that it is unnecessary for me to go into it in detail. 

Mr. President, the grain-grading act embodied in this appro- 
priation bill is not such an act as I should like to have. There 
were provisions in the bill when it passed the Senate which I 
believed were essential. Some of them were offered by me, and 
the Senate was kind enough to adopt them; one in particular, 
providing for an appeal board, It was impossible for me, Mr. 
President, to convince the House members of the committee of 
conference that this language should remain in the bill, because 
they claimed that it is provided for in section 12 and in section 6 
of the bill. It was claimed by the friends of the measure and 
also by the Department of Agriculture that the Secretary of 
Agriculture has ample authority to appoint not only the super- 
visors but the members of the appeal board. So, Mr. President, 
standing alone—with the exception of the support of the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from South Carolina, who said 
they would be glad to vote with me—it was the best we could do. 

There are provisions in this bill, Mr. President, which are just 
as essential and just as important to the grain trade and to the 
producers of grain as the provision offered by my colleague. 
Some of them, although not all of them, are in this bill. 

This is not a bill providing for Federal inspection at all. It is 
2 bill providing for standardization and providing for Federal 
supervision, and for a Federal appeal board, although it does 
not say so in specific terms. My colleague says that the mem- 
bers of the committee of conference have surrendered. I am 
sorry that my colleague is not in the Chamber. I was about 
to ask him this question: I believe every Senator here knows 
that the Department of Agriculture is opposed to Federal inspec- 
tion. Now, then, if that is true—if the department is 
to Federal inspection—is it not reasonable to believe that if the 
amendment proposed by my colleague had remained in the bill, 
it would not have been carried out so far as it relates to inspec- 
tion any more than it will be carried out under the provisions 
of the bill as it now is? 

Mr. President, human nature is human nature. The men who 
would be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
human beings and they would come in contact with those engaged 
in the grain business. I agree with my colleague that they 
should not be under the influence of the grain trade, and, per- 
haps, that would be eliminated if they were appointed and paid 
by the Federal Government; but it is also reasonable to believe 
that we can find honest men within the borders of our own 
State. I am not so sure, Mr. President, that the Department of 
Agriculture is a better friend of the farmer than of the millers 
of this country. 

I do not wish to reflect upon anyone in the employment of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

They are evidently doing what they believe to be right, and 
I am sure they are honest men; but they would be subject to 
the same influence that the men engaged in the business under 
State inspection are subject to. 

The language offered by my colleague, providing for not more 
than 40 supervisors, would not give our farmers Federal inspec- 
tion. The language offered by my colleague does not previde 
for Federal inspection. It provides that they shall possess 
knowledge and be capable of inspecting and grading grain and 
that they shall supervise the inspection. 

I had to yield on some of the amendments which I had offered 
and which I believed were fundamental to the bill. One of them 
was the appeal board to which I have referred. There are many 
amendments in this bill which are important and which are vital 
to the grain trade. Under the provision of the bill as it passed 
the House, a carload of grain could not be started from the 
point of shipment, if bought or sold by grade, unless the grain 
was inspected by a licensed inspector. 


That language was changed, Mr. President. We are per- 
mitted now under the provisions of the bill as it has been agreed 
by the conferees that any grain, whether it has been bought by 
grade or not, may be shipped from a point where there is no 
inspection to a point where there is inspection, or it may be 
shipped by type or by sample. 

Mr. President, I was in favor of the amendment offered by my 
colleague. I believed, and I still believe, that we should in 
specific terms designate what these men should do and what 
their power and duties should be; but when the Department of 
Agriculture says that this work can be done, and will be done, 
under the terms of the bill, I believe it is unfair to say that the 
conferees have surrendered everything that is vital and impor- 
tant to the farmers of the country. However, I have no objec- 
tion to sending the bill back to conference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I ask for the adoption of 
the conference report. s 

Mr. SMOOT. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHArrorTH in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, I believe we ought to have a 
quorum here. I know my colleague is interested in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I know other Senators are interested in it 
who are absent. 

Mr. GRONNA. I the absence of a quorum. 

775 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
rol 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brandegee Jones Oliver Smith, Md. 
Bryan Kenyon Overman Smith, S. C. 
Clapp ern Penrose Smoot 
Culberson La Follette Pittman Sterling 
Cummins ne Poindexter Swanson 
tis Lewis Pomerene Taggart 
Gallinger Lippitt Reed Townsend 
Gronna m Robinson Vardaman 
Hardwick Martin, Va. Shafroth Wadsworth 
us Martine, N. J. Sheppard Warren 
Johnson, Me. Nelson Sherman Weeks 
Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Smith, Ga, Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. McCUMBER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The further conference I under- 
stand will be with respect to but one item in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFTICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll on agreeing to the conference report. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). In the absence 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], with whom I have 
a pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, He has not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I have a pair with that Senator and withhold 
my vote, 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. I do not see 
him in the Senate; I do not know how he would vote; and I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCvat- 
BER]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Horts], who is absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lax] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEwWTAx DS] and vote nay. 

I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Waran]. ‘is neces- 
sarily absent from the city and is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Liavrrrr]. 
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Mr. POMERENE. The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
ı SAULSBURY] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. eis 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. 

Mr. REED. Transferring my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmxrrH] to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrcacock], I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: F 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] ; and 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—34, 


Bankhead Johnson, Me, Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Bryan Lewis Shafroth wanson 
Clapp Martin, Va. Sheppard Thompson 
Culberson Nelson Sherman Tillman 
Fletcher Overman Shields Vardaman 
Gallinger Page Simmons Weeks 
Hardwick Phelan Smith. Ariz. Williams 
Hughes Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
James ; Reed Smith, Md. 
NAYS—25. : 
Ashurst Husting Lodge Smoot 
Borah Johnson, S. Dak. McCumber Sterling 
Brandegee Jones Martine, N. J. Taggart 
Cummins ore Myers Townsend 
Curtis La Follette Norris 
Dillingham Lane Penrose 
Gronna Lee, Md. Poindexter 
NOT VOTING—36, 

Beckham du Pont Lippitt Smith, Mich, 
Brady Fall McLean Stone 
Broussard Goff Newlands Sutherland 

tron Gore O'Gorman Thomas 
Chamberlain Harding Oliver Underwood 
Chilton Hitchcock Owen Wadsworth 
Clark, Wyo. Hollis Pittman Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Kern Ransdell Warren 
Colt Lea, Tenn, Saulsbury Works 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate fur- 
ther insist upon its amendments numbered 50, 54, 112, and 223. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. REED. One moment. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It refers to the Appalachian 
amendment, that is all. The amendments after amendment 
numbered 50 refer to a change in the totals of the appropria- 
tions, carrying the amendment out. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to prolong the debate, but may I 
ask what there is in disagreement which makes it necessary to 
send the report back? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. It is sent back because the 
House will take a separate vote on the item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I ask the Senate to resume the considera- 
tion of House bill 8234. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is House bill 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that the Secretary may read the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Secretary. The Committee on Interstate Commerce pro- 
poses to strike out all the House text after the enacting clause 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the 3 of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in 
which within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of 16 years have been employed or 

tted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any mill 
cannery, workshop, factory; or manufacturing establishment, situated 
in the United States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal of 
such product therefrom children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 
years and 16 years have been employed or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in say day, or more than six days in any week, or after 
the hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of o'clock a. m.: 
Provided, That a prosecution and conviction of a defendant for the 


shipment or delivery for shipment of any article or commodity under 


the conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further prosecn- 

tion against the same defendant for shipments or deliveries for ship-, 

Coast any such article or commodity before the beginning of sald 
ution. 


Sec. 2. That the 3 General, the Secretary of Commerce, and 


the Secretary of Labor s constitute a board to make and publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out 
the provisions of this act. ; 

Suc. 3. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement of this 
act the Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by him, 
shall have authority to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, 
mills, canneries, 2 factories, manufacturing establishments, 
and other places in which goods are produced or held for interstate 
commerce; and the Secretary of Labor shall have authority to employ 
such assistance for the p ses of this act as may from time to 
time be authorized by appropriation or other law. 

Src. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom 
the rape bacgy? 4 of Labor report any violation of this act. or to 
whom any State factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner 
of labor, State medical inspector, or school-attendance officer, or any 
other person shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation 
to cause appropriate proceedin to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the p courts of the United States without delay for the enforce- 

of the penalties in such cases herein provided: Provided, That 

od ip in 175 art shall be 3 * Aled to Pona fide eye, 7 — 

s' canning clubs recognized by the cultural Department of the 
several States and of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions of section 
1 of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
by section 3 of this act, shall, for each offense prior to the first con- 

ction of such person under the provisions of this act, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $200, and shall for each offense su uent 
to such conviction be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor 
less than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than three months; or 
by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: 
Provided, That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provisions of 
this act for a shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation who 
establishes a guaranty issued by the person by whom the goods 
shipped or delivered for shipment or transportation were manufactured 
or produced, resident in the United States, to the effect that such 

s were produced or manufactured in a mine or quarry in which 
within 30 days prior to their removal therefrom no children under the 
age of 16 care were employed or permitted to work, or in a mill, can- 
ae in 8 shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, in which 
wit 80 days prior to the removal of such goods therefrom no 
children under the age of 14 years were employed or permitted to 
work, nor children between the ages of 14 years and 16 years employed 
or permitted to work more than eight hours in any day or more than 
six days in any week or after the hour of 7 o'clock p. m. or before the 
hour of 6 o'clock a. m.; and in such event, if the guaranty contains 
any false statement of a material fact, the guarantor shall be amenable 
to prosecution and to the fine or imprisonment provided by this sec- 
tion for violation of the provisions of this act. Said guaranty, to 
afford the protection above provided, shall contain the name and ad- 
dress of the person giving the same: And provided further, That no 
pronom, manufacturer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under this act 
or the shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation of a product 
of an mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing 
establishment, if the only employment therein, w thin 30 days prior 
to the removal of such produc erefrom, of a child under the age of 
16 years has been that of a child as to whom the producer or manufac- 
turer has in good faith procured, at the time of employing such child, 
and has since in good faith relied upon and kept on file a certificate, 
issued in such form, under such conditions, and by such persons as 
may be prescribed by the board, showing the child to be of such an 
age that the shipment, delivery for shipment, or transportation was not 
prohibited by this act. Any person who knowingly makes a false state- 
ment or presents false evidence in or in relation to any such certificate 
or application therefor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the 
fine or imprisonment provided by this section for violations of this act. 
In any State designated by the board, an employment certificate or 
other similar paper as to the age of the child, issued under the laws 
of that State and not ‘inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
shall have the same force and effect as a certificate herein provided for, 

Sac. 6. That the word “person” as used in this act shall be con- 
strued to include any individual or corporation or the members of any 

rtnership or other unincorporated association. The term “ship or 

eliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce" as used in this 
act means to transport or to ship or deliver for shipment from any 
State or Territory or the Distict of Columbia to or through any other 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia or to any foreign coun- 
try; and in the case of a dealer means onig to transport or to ship 
or deliver for shipment from the State, Territory, or district of manu- 
facture or production. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in discussing this bill it is 
not my purpose to attempt to exhaust the subject, but rather to 
present some matters which from my viewpoint may be of prac- 
tical assistance to Senators in determining the issues as they 
are now presented to the Senate. Believing that it will facili- 
tate the business of the Senate and the passage of the bill, I 
prefer not to yield to interruptions for controversial purposes. 
I shall, of course, be glad to be interrupted by any Senator to 
whom I have not made or to whom I am not making my position 
clear. I believe that as to controversial colloquies it is fairer to 
the Senate and a better form of procedure that Senators should 
present their own views in their own time. If I am permitted to 
proceed in this order I shall very nearly be able to conclude my 
remarks this afternoon before the hour for recess arrives. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has reported 
to the Senate an amendment to the House bill in the nature of a 
substitute. In the course of such remarks as I shali make, an 
effort will be made to explain the provisions of the Senate sub- 
stitute and to compare it with the House bill before proceeding 
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with the broader issues relating to the policy and the constitu- 
‘tionality of Federal child-labor legislation. 

Some of the differences between the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee and the bill as passed by the House are im- 
portant, and invite careful consideration. The first difference 
to which I call your attention is that while the House bill seeks 
to exclude from interstate commerce the products of mines, 
quarries, canneries, workshops, and factories and other manufac- 
turing establishments into which child labor, proscribed and 
deemed objectionable by both bills, has entered, the Senate bill 
forbids the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of 
any mine, quarry, cannery, workshop, factory, or other manufac- 
turing establishment if within 80 days prior to the removal of 
such products from such mine, quarry, cannery, workshop, or 
other manufacturing establishment child labor proscribed by the 
bill has been employed in the producing establishment. 

To express the distinction in another way, the House bill 
stigmatizes the particular product into which proscribed child 
labor has entered, while the Senate bill stigmatizes the product 
of the plant employing child labor. I think that is a clear state- 
ment of one of the principal differences between the Senate bill 
and the House bill. 

The primary reason which moved the Senate committee to 
recommend this change in the proposed legislation is to obviate 
difficulties in the enforcement of the law, if the bill as passed by 
the other House should become a law. 

The framers of the House provision recognized the practical 
impossibility of proving that forbidden child labor has entered 
into the production of a specific article withovt the enact- 
ment of a rule of evidence relieving in part from that difficulty, 
and accordingly inserted section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Proof of the employment within 60 days prior to the shipment 
of such product therefrom ( ) in a mine or quarry of a child under 
the age of 16 years, or (second) in a mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
or manufacturing establishment (a) of a child under the age of 14 
years, or (b) of a child between the ages of 14 years and 16 years for 
more than eight hours in any one day or more than six — in an 
one week, or after Hog —— of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 


o'clock a. m., Pp facie evidence that such 8 has been 
produced in whole or in part by the labor of such a child. 


The necessity for any such rule of evidence does not exist if 
the Senate provision is agreed to. Moreover, the Senate plan 
seems simpler than the House plan, and the more effective to 
accomplish the end sought—the suppression of child labor 
through the exercise of the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce. 

In communities where a Federal act may be regarded as par- 
ticularly necessary, a defendant’s statement that proscribed 
child labor has not entered into the production of the goods 
shipped, or sought to be shipped, will probably be accepted unless 
additional proof is submitted by the Government, and if such 
additional proof must be had it might as well be introduced 
in the first instance. In other words, the presumption of fact 
raised in section 2 of the House bill would not materially ald 
the Government in establishing its case where defense is made. 
The Senate committee therefore recommends that the prohibi- 
tion be directed against the shipment of the product of a plant 
in which child labor has been employed, rather than against the 
shipment of a particular product into which child labor has en- 
tered. The Senate provision will deny the instrumentalities 
and channels of interstate commerce to persons engaged in a 
business which is shocking to the moral sense of the Nation, 
and which is believed to be prejudicial to its welfare. The 
Senate amendment in this particular is less burdensome to com- 
merce than the House measure, is simpler and more easily en- 
forced, and I believe it is, for these reasons, to be preferred. 

2. The House bill relates only to interstate commerce, while 
the Senate substitute extends the prohibition to shipments in 
foreign commerce as well. 

No reason suggests itself supporting a prohibition as to inter- 
state commerce not equally applicable to foreign commerce. If 
the power to regulate commerce is to be exercised by Congress 
in the interest of protecting the public against such child labor 
as is generally regarded objectionable, the same reasons apply to 
the shipment of products to foreign countries as among the 
States, and to limit the regulation to interstate commerce would 
be to provide only a partial remedy. 

8. The third particular in which we believe the Senate sub- 
stitute is superior to the House bill is found in the fact that the 
House bill applies to “ dealers” generally, whether in the State 
of production or manufacture, or in any other State, while the 
Senate bill limits the prohibitions and penalties, in so far as 
dealers are concerned, to the State of production or manufacture. 
To require dealers, wherever doing business, to provide them- 
selves with the guaranties contemplated by the bill in order to 
obtain immunity from prosecution, seems an unreasonable bur- 


den upon commerce. It seems unnecessary, and, therefore. quite 
undesirable, to require a dealer in California to provide himself 
with a guaranty from the manufacturer or producer in Illinois 
that objectionable child labor has not entered into the article or 
been employed within 30 days before its removal in order that 
he may safely ship the product. In this particular the bill is 
submitted to the Senate has been greatly improved. The Senate 
substitute relieves all dealers outside the State of production or 
manufacture from any liability whatever. It permits dealers 
within the State of production or manufacture to provide them- 
selves with guaranties, and if they do so in good faith they are 
immune from any liability to prosecution. If the guaranty is 
false, the manufacturer or producer issuing it is liable to the 
penalties. It does not seem to me that this feature requires 
further argument. To state it is sufficient. The most ardent 
advocates of a Federal child-labor act ought not to desire to 
burden commerce unnecessarily or unreasonably. 

4. Another particular in which the Senate substitute may be 
regarded as an improvement over the House bill is in the pro- 
vision for the protection of producers and manufacturers who 
in good faith desire to obey the law. Immunity from liability to 
prosecution may be obtained if the manufacturer or producer has 
in good faith procured at the time of employing any child a cer- 
tificate and in good faith relied upon it showing the child to 
be of a proper age. If a false certificate is made as to the 
age of the child, the person making it is penalized. Such cer- 
tificates are to be used in such form and under such conditions 
and by such persons as may be prescribed by the Federal board 
contemplated by both the House and the Senate bill, consisting 
of the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Secretary of Labor. In any State designated by the board an 
employment certificate or other similar paper as to the age of 
the child, issued under the laws of that State and in harmony 
with the Federal act, may be given the same force as the cer- 
tificate provided for in the Senate substitute. The House bill 
contains no such provision. Producers and manufacturers who 
desire to obey the law ought not to be liable for its unin- 
tentional violation, which would seem to be possible under the 
House bill. 2 

5. The fifth important particular in which the Senate bill 
is favored over the House bill is in relieving against the neces- 
sity for the manufacturer or producer procuring guaranties 
whenever they ship the finished product in interstate commerce 
that objectionable child labor has not entered into the manu- 
factured parts which they assemble or use in manufacturing 
or producing the finished product. In this particular the House 
bill is not quite clear; but it seems possible, at least, that the 
manufacturer of shoes, for instance, might be required, in order 
to protect himself against the possibility of prosecution, to 
obtain guaranties from other manufacturers who have produced 
the soles, uppers, nails, and so forth, which entered into the 
finished product. 

The standards as to ages at which children may properly be 
worked and the penalties in both bills are the same. 

While it has been impossible to relieve from every vexation 
and annoyance which such legislation necessarily imposes upon 
commerce, it has been the effort in submitting the Senate sub- 
stitute to minimize the embarrassments resulting to commerce 
without materially impairing the value or effectiveness of the 
legislation. While those of us who have had part in the work 
know that the Senate measure is not perfect, we regard it as a 
material improvement, fairly calculated to work out the ends 
and aims of those who regard uncontrolled child labor under 
present conditions as a national evil worthy of the attention of 
the Congress and fairly within its regulative power over com- 
merce. To summarize the pending provisions reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

Producers, manufacturers, or dealers are forbidden by section 
1 of the act to ship or attempt to ship in interstate commerce the 
products of a mine or quarry in which children under the age of 
16 years have been employed within 30 days prior to the removal 
of such products from the mine or quarry ; as to canneries, work- 
shops, and factories the same prohibition applies if, within 30 
days prior to the removal, children under 14 years of age have 
been employed or children between 14 and 16 have been employed 
for more than eight hours in any one day or for more than six 
days in any one week. 

Section 2 of the Senate substitute designates the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor 
a board to make and publish uniform rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act, and is identical with 
section 3 of the House bill. 

Section 3 of the Senate substitute authorizes the Secretary of 
Labor, or anyone authorized by him, to enter and inspect all 
manufacturing establishments and other places in which prod- 
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ucts of the same are held for shipment, and this section is iden- 
tical with section 4 of the House bill. 

As ulready explained, section 2 of the House bill creating a rule 
of evidence is eliminated from the Senate bill, because if the 
Senate substitute is adopted it becomes unnecessary 

Section 4 of the Senate substitute imposes upon United States 
district attorneys the duty of prosecuting violations of the act 
upon satisfactory information, and is identical with section 5 
of the House bill. 

The penalties in both bills are closely analogous, being a fine 
of $200 for the first offense and for every subsequent offense not 


more than $1,000 nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for not 


more than three months, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court, 

As already explained, if the Senate substitute is agreed to no 
dealer outside the State of production or manufacture can be 
prosecuted, and dealers within the State may protect themselves 
by guaranties from the manufacturer or producer. The manu- 
facturer or producer may likewise be protected against the 
unintentional employment of children miner forbidden ages by 
certificates from such persons and under such conditions as the 
board may prescribe. 

Having tried to explain the provisions of the pending Senate 
substitute, and to compare the same with the House bill, I now 
desire to discuss briefly some of the grounds of the necessity 
and justification for Federal legislation on the subject of child 
labor. I shall uot attempt to cover fully this feature of the 
issue. Other Senators who will follow me are more familiar 
with it than I and are better able to present it to the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

It is urged by those who oppose this legislation that the entire 
subject is fairly within the police power of the respective States. 
It is said that many of the States have already passed similar 
legislation directed against the abuses or evils of child labor, 
and that wherever abuses still exist the same may be corrected 
by State action. In reply to this argument it may be said that 
no State can enter the domain of legislation delegated by the 
Federul Constitution to the Congress. No State can invoke or 
apply regulations in interstate commerce to the suppression of 
child-labor evils. The regulation of interstate and foreign com- 
merce having been delegated to the Federal Government the 
Congress alone can deal with the subject as a national evil, in 
‘so far as it thrives by or through interstate commerce, 

I do not now discuss the validity of the proposed legislation, 
but will take that up later. It is undoubtedly true that the 
States, in the exercise of the police power, can enact child-labor 
legislation ; and it is also true that many of them have already 
done so. On the other hand, some of the States still have no 
14-year limitation as to the labor of children in mines, quarries, 
canneries, workshops, and factories; and in some of the other 
States no adequate provision exists. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly 
specify the States to which he refers? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the States of North Carolina, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming are particularly to be mentioned among 
those States. I want it to be distinctly understood that I am 
not reflecting upon any State, but I am making the point that 
all the States have not acted in the matter, while many of them 
have already done so. 

Approximately 23 States, including the three that I have 
just mentioned at the request of the Senator from Georgia, 
have what I take the liberty of terming inadequate child-labor 
legislation. I do not intend by that term to invite controversy 
as to whether in any particular State child-labor legislation is 
adequate or not; but I mean as compared with the standards 
that are contemplated by the legislation in most of the States 
that have taken a progressive stand upon the subject and such 
standards as are formulated by the pending bill. Public senti- 
ment has, no doubt, compelled legislation in nearly all the States, 
but there is quite a lack of uniformity in 23 of these States, 
owing in part to the fact that influential interests have con- 
trolled legislation on the subject to promote their own profits 
rather than to conserve child welfare. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take pleasure in yielding to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator kindly name the States 
to which he refers? 

Mr. ROBINSON. T have a list of the States here, but it has 
been published heretofore. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will not trouble the Senator, then. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is contained in the report which I made 
on the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I did not understand that 
the Senator intended to say—I just want to correct what I think 


some Senators did understand him to say—that North Curolina 
did not have a child-labor law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not say that. I said that North 
Carolina did not have an adequate child-labor law; and I will 
present another view of the conditions in North Carolina before 
I am through. 

If Congress, under the commerce clause, can deal with the 
subject at all, it can compel the recognition of uniform stand- 
ards throughout the country, compel the enforcement or ob- 
servance of the law and thus benefit the whole public. Another 
evidence of the necessity for Federal legislation is seen when 
one realizes that in some of the States no adequate provision is 
made for the enforcement of existing childdabor laws. Such 
statutes as have been enacted are, in large part, disregarded. 
And I want to say to the Senator from North Carolina, without 
inviting controversy on the subject, that I place the State of 
North Carolina within that class; that according to my under- 
standing it neither has an adequate child-labor law nor is the 
law that is on the statute books fairly and fully enforced for 
lack of proper machinery. 

Thousands of children reside and work in States which have 
by local laws prescribed substantially the same requirements as 
to age and work contained in this bill, In the States mentioned 
above as not having a local prohibition of child labor under 14 
years in factories or other manufacturing establishments, ap- 
proximately 10,000 children are employed in the industries 
affected under the age limit contemplated by this bill. 

A more detailed statement of the provisions of the laws enacted 
by various States is found in the hearings on this bill and in the 


report. 
UNIFORMITY, 


Child-labor legislation is one of the subjects generally re- 
garded as meriting uniform legislation, The American Bar 
Association some years ago recommended a uniform child-labor 
bill for adoption by the various States, substantially in con- 
formity to the provisions of this bill. Most of the States, as 
already stated, have recognized the evils existing in unre- 
strained child labor and have sought to suppress them by legis- 
lation. There can be no question as to public opinion concern- 
ing this measure. The people of the United States are over- 
whelmingly in favor of it. It passed the body at the other end 
of this Capitol by a practically unanimous vote, and I think it 
will pass the Senate with only a few yotes—probably not ex- 
ceeding 12—against it. 

It has been said that the principal opposition to child-labor 
legislation comes from the Southern States, wherein are large 
manufacturing interests, principally cotton mills, employing 
child labor, Yet, with one or two notable exceptions, these 
States have already passed child-labor laws analagous to the 
pending measure, and these laws have been enacted in most 
instances in spite of and over the opposition of the industries 
and organizations employing child labor. There is no doubt 
serious opposition to the measure in some of these States, and 
that opposition will, In the course of this debate, find expression 
on the floor of the Senate. Of course, Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress are presumed to be familiar with public 
opinion among their respective constituencies. Nevertheless, I 
point out to the Congress that in the States voicing their oppo- 
sition to this measure in Congress Federal child-labor legisla- 
tion has found strong advocacy; that the case has gained 
strength; that the press of these States is denouncing as unfair 
8 un representative the attitude of those who oppose the legis- 
ation, 

I do not mean that all of the newspapers in any of the States 
to which I shal! refer assumed that attitude, but I do mean that 
many of the representative newspapers In the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North and South Carolina, Virginia, and Louisi- 
ana are strongly in favor of the legislation. 

I have on my desk a large number of editorials clipped from 
newspapers in the States I have mentioned. It is not my pur- 
pose to read those editorials, but I shall print them as an ap- 
pendix to my remarks, not for the purpose of telling the United 
States Senate that representatives from these States in the 
Senate or in the body at the other end of the Capitol do not 
know the views of their constituents but to demonstrate con- 
clusively that there is an active and aggressive public sentiment 
in those States in favor of this legislation, and that the question 
even there is not entirely one-sided. I am going to refer to 
just a few of these editorials for the purpose of illustrating 
how strong and how aggressive is this growing public sentiment. 

In support of this declaration I shall print in an appendix to 
my remarks newspaper clippings and extracts from the leading 
journals published in North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, and Louisiana. These editorials unqualifiedly 
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support the policy of the Federal child-labor legislation, and 
some of them are quite aggressive in characterizing as selfish 
and mercenary local opposition to the legislation. 

The New Orleans Picayune, for instance, declares that the 
present system of working children in mines and factories is 
abominable, is against every instinct of humanity, and that it is 
absurd to say that southern mills can not compete with estab- 
lishments in other sections of the country. 

The Galveston (Tex.) Tribune argues that while children 
should be encouraged to work, burdens proper for adult persons 
should not be imposed upon youthful shoulders, nor should the 
hours of toil be lengthened until the frail body weakens under 
the load. In this editorial it is pointed out that while the par- 
ent has a right to the profits of the child’s earnings, still the 
child is not a chattel of the parent, and therefore no right 
exists in the parent to dwarf his body, stifle his aspirations, or 
impair his prospects for vigorous maturity. 

The Roanoke (Va.) World declares that if the question of 
preventing child labor could be submitted to the citizens of 
Roanoke it would pass by an overwhelming vote, if not by a 
unanimous vote: 

Roanoke is for the child first, last, and always, and it hangs its head 
in shame that men can sell the child’s rights and the child's future for 
the perpetuation of material advantages. Roanoke is opposed to slav- 
ery of every sort, and it hates with all its heart the slavery that would 
barter the lives of God's precious charges for gain. 

The New Decatur (Ala.) Daily says of those who oppose 
Federal child-labor legislation: 


What argument can these men advance? There is but one—that it 
means money in the pockets of the textile producers for the childhood 
of Aipena o be deprived of its inalienable right to growth and develop- 
ment. 


The Greenville Circle (S. C.) strongly advocates the legisla- 

tion and declares that the remonstrances against the bill sub- 

mitted to Congress were circulated by the mill owners who believe 

the reform will interfere with their business. I shall not review 

many of these newspaper editorials published in the States whose 

Representatives oppose in Congress the passage of this bill. 
The Charleston (S. C.) Review says: 


The mill owners had an idea they could run their factories forever 
on the cheap labor of infants. But the people tired of this sort of 
business and were compelled to apres to the people at large in order to 
save the children, with the result that the popu! branch of ae IETA 
passed the bill for their relief, and it is ho by all lovers of little 
children that the Senate will do likewise by them. 


The Mississippi Land Leader says, in part: 


When little boys and giris, full of life and hope, are taken into the 
front door of a factory, where their growth is stunted, their lives 
blighted, and their health broken, and then, when their energy has been 
sapped, thrown cut at the back door on the scrap heap of humanity 
Uke a worn-out apy of machinery, it is time for the lawmakers from 
every State to take a positive stand against such practices, whether such 
conditions exist at home or elsewhere. - 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Way, strongly advocating the bill, bitterly 
criticizes those who oppose it in the body at the other end of 
this Capitol, and declares: 

Let us hope fer the honor of the Nation and for the sake of the 
decencies and the humanities that there will arise no defender of this 
child slavery when the Keating bill is put upon its passage in the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. What is the name of that paper? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Atianta (Ga.) Way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Wave? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Way. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I never heard of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have on my desk a large number of edi- 
torials from Georgia papers. I call attention to one from the 
Gainesville Herald. I will not read all of it. In part it reads 
as follows: 

Rob the children to-day of their vitality—coin it into money—and 
an impotent generation will curse the Nation to-morrow. This is not 
a matter of sectionalism; it Is not a matter of hate. It is a matter of 
statesmanship; it is a matter of patriotism. It is not a matter of 
sigh ae but it is a matter of 8 

the Christian the child being devitalized in a sweatshop is like 
the man in the parable who fell among thieves, and the statesman who 
leaves it there is the Levite who passes by on the other side—who could 
rescue the child, but will not. 

The Savannah Labor Herald says: 

Three cheers for the Members of Congress who supported the Keating- 
Owen child-labor bill, which scored such a success! The vote was 337 
Sadek It is to be hoped that the Senate will give it equally as large a 
majority. 


In another editorial the same periodical makes this declara- 
tion: 


How is it possible for a child trudging into the mill at break of day 
and leaving when the shades of night begin to fall to acquire a liberal 
education? How can such a child succeed in getting even the rudi- 
ments of an education? What condition is such a child in, physically 
and 3 to wrestle with the “three R's” by the light of a lamp? 
We wonder if the committee listening to these captains of industry were 
bunked by these ridiculous statements. We wonder if they care. 


Mr. President, I have a large number of other editorials, a 


number of them from Georgia newspapers published in Macon, 


Augusta, and elsewhere in that State of a similar tenor to those 
just read. I will not impose upon the patience of the Senate 
to read them now. : 

A number of newspapers have published interviews from 
southern statesmen in which it is declared that certain States 
will reverse their long-time political attitude in the coming 
election if this bill is passed. Nevertheless every political 
party seriously claiming support in this campaign has declared 
in favor of the measure. The Democratic platform expressly 
announces for its speedy enactment. The Republicans say they 
favor it and the Progressives are unanimously for it. So if the 
Democrats in North Carolina or elsewhere change their political 
attitude in this election on account of this bill, to be consistent 
they will have to create themselves a new party. The argument 
seems neither frank nor sincere. The fact is, general public 
sentiment throughout the United States is in favor of the law, 
and this accounts for the repeated efforts to inject politics into 
its consideration. 

First. Attention is now directed to the very vital question, Is 
the proposed measure a valid exercise of the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce? 

Opposition to the bill, however firmly it may, in fact, be 
embedded in the policy of the legislation, advances its front 
along the line of alleged unconstitutionality. This issue is 
serious, but it need not be alarming. Every progressive meas- 
ure which Congress has enacted during the past 20 years has 
encountered opposition on this ground from some of the ablest 
lawyers in the country. It becomes important, therefore, to 
examine the grounds of the contention that the act is unconsti- 
tutional. Of course, it is the duty of every Senator to examine 
the bill, and if any Senator is convinced that it is unconstitu- 
tional he will not and can not support it. On the other hand, 
the question of constitutionality is a subject to be determined 
finally by the courts, if the majority of the Senators here find 
it consistent with their high duty to support the legislation. 

The principal contentions of those opposing the legislation as 
unconstitutional are the following: 

First. Because no act of Congress or decision of any court of 
last resort can be cited as a fair precedent. 

Second. Because they say the bill attempts to accomplish in- 
directly that which can not be directly done under the commerce 
clause. 

Third. That the measure constitutes an attempt to encroach 
upon the reserved rights of the States. 

Fourth. That it violates the fifth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 

Fifth. That it is not in fact and in law a regulation of com- 
merce, but is a regulation of production, and therefore not 
within the power of Congress to enact. 

NO EXACT PRECEDENT. 

With reference to the first alleged ground of unconstitu- 
tionality, namely, that no exact precedent can be found in the 
acts of Congress or in the decisions of our courts of last resort 
for this legislation, and that, therefore, the proposed act is 
unconstitutional, I admit in part the premise, but contest its 
conclusion, It is true that Congress has not heretofore enacted 
a child-labor law, but it does not follow that Congress can not 
do so. The mere fact that Congress has not seen fit to exhaust 
the power to regulate commerce does not diminish in any degree 
the power itself. 

It is a matter of legislative history that during the first 100 
years following the adoption of our Federal Constitution Con- 
gress was slow to exercise the power to regulate commerce. It 
was not until 1887 that a comprehensive act under this power 
was passed. The basic antitrust act became law in 1890, and all 
safety appliance laws, employers’ liability acts, and, indeed, 
nearly all important general legislation enacted by Congress 
under the commerce clause has come within the memory and 
experience of Senators still living. It may be, indeed I think it 
is true, that the far-reaching character of the power to regulate 
commerce was not appreciated by the general public and was 
not fully comprehended by some of the able lawyers in the early 
periods of our constitutional history. Certainly it was not 
invoked in every instance that it could have been employed. 
While the power to regulate commerce remains he same, in an 
abstract sense, as it was ut the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, nevertheless its application has been a subject of 
constant development, and the process is still going on. 

The necessity for a centralized control over interstate and 
foreign commerce more thau any other one factor brought about 
the adoption of our Federal Constitution. The annoyances and 


elnbarrassinents to progress occasioned by regulations and bur» 
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dens imposed on commerce by the several States was. sufficient | 


to revolutionize the Government and to substitute for the many 
sovereignties which prior to 1787 regulated commerce a single 
power—the Congress of the United States. From time to time 
Congress has gradually used this power wherever a national 
necessity for regulation has arisen or existed. It has not in any 
one act, ner in all the laws heretofore passed concerning com- 
merce, exhausted its power, and it will not do so if this measure 
becomes law. As commerce grows in volume and its agencies 
and instrumentalities increase in number and complexity new 


conditions arising will give birth to new abuses justifying Con- | 


gress to exert its power to promote the progress of our people 
through regulations of commerce. It is a feeble argument at 


best to say that because Congress has. not heretofore passed a | 


child-labor law it can not now or hereafter do so. 

When the act to suppress lotteries was passed it was without 
precedent. The same is true of the antitrust law of 1890, the 
pure-food law, and the white-slave act. They were bitterly 
assailed on the ground of alleged unconstitutionality, yet they 
were all sustained. To say that because Congress has not here- 
tofore exerted its power to suppress the evils of child-labor 
through a regulation of commerce and for that reason can not 
now do so is, in its last analysis, equivalent to maintaining that. 
nothing can be done which has not already been done—a mani- 
fest fallacy approaching absurdity. Congress is daily passing 
new laws to meet changed conditions. That there are no exact 
precedents in the decisions of our courts is, of course, due to 
the fact that Congress has not heretofore passed a child-labor 
law, and the subject bas not, therefore, come under direct con- 
sideration by the courts. There are however, which 
will be pointed out and discussed later, which in principle fairly 
seem to justify this legislation. It must be borne in mind 
that government in an administrative sense is a progressive 
science, else revolutions would be continual. 

Second. The second objection urged by opponents to the consti- 
tutionality of this bill is that it is an attempt by Congress. to 
suppress the evils of child labor; that Congress ean not indirectly 
do this, since it has no authority to legislate upon the subject 
directly. 

This argument is likewise based on a false assumption. Con- 
gress can indirectly do many things which it can not directly 
perform. By way of illustration, Congress suppressed. lotteries: 
by prohibiting and penalizing the transportation of lottery tick- 
ets in interstate commerce. Congress could not directly pro- 
hibit the raising of money by lotteries, but it denied to such 
business the facilities of commerce, and accomplished indirectly 
what it could not do directly. Numerous other illustrations may 
be cited. Congress can not directly prohibit the manufacture 
of adulterated foods or products, but it has in large part sup- 
pressed these evils by denying them the instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce, ean not directly prescribe how 
products shall be branded nor forbid their misbranding, but it 
can protect the public against the evils of misbranded goods by 
denying them transportation in interstate commerce. Congress 
can not prevent or penalize immoral acts in the several States, 
but it can diminish the traffic by penalizing the use of commer- 
cial arteries for the transportation of women in interstate com- 
merce for Immoral purposes. 

In none of these cases was it the direct or controlling pur- 
pose on the part of Congress to increase or advance commerce, 
but in all of them the recognized purpose and effect was to sup- 
press recognized evils by the indirect process of denying them 
the channels of commerce in the exercise of the power to regu- 
late commerce. Further reference may again be made to some 
of the decisions of our Supreme Court in sustaining certain acts 
of commerce in which it has already exerted the power to regu- 
late commerce in the interest of the public health, morals, safety, 
and welfare. z 

Third. The third contention that Federal child-labor legisla- 
tion is an encroachment upon the reserved rights of the States 
has been seriously urged by many lawyers and laymen who are 
antagonistic to Federal legislation on this subject. This argu- 
ment fails if the proposed act is in fact and law a regulation 
of commerce, for the tenth amendment provides that— 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respect- 
ively, or to the people. 

The power to regulate commerce has been delegated by the 
Constitution, and it is not, therefore, reserved to the States 
or to the people, and if this measure is within the reasonable 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce it is in nowise 
limited by the tenth amendment. In other words, if this legis- 
lation is by virtue of a power not delegated to the United States, 
then it is not a regulation of interstate commerce, for the power 
regulating interstate commerce is expressly delegated to the 
Congress. 


On that subject I want to read what the Supreme Court of 
the United States said in Seven Cases against The United States, 
in volume 239, United States Reports, at page 514. The extract 
is brief. Mr. Justiee Hughes, who is widely known 

Mr. CUMMINS. What is the title of the case? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The title is Seven Cases against The United 
States, reported, as I have said, in volume 239, United States 
Reports. The particular language to which I now call atten- 
tion is found om page 514: 

Se far it is objected. that this measure, tho relati: p 
transported in interstate poh rt is an Augie tioni ge beg 
served powers of the States, the objection Is not to be distinguished tn 
substance from that which was overruled in sustaining the white-slave 
3 305, June 25, 1910 (30 Stat., . ; Hoke v, United States 
(227 U. S., 308). There, after stating that “if the facility of interstate 
transportation“ can be denied in the case of lotteries, obscene literature, 
diseased cattle and persons, and impure food and drugs, the like facility 
could be taken away from the systematic enticement of and the en- 
slavement in prostitution and debauchery of women,” the court con- 
cluded with the reassertion of the le principle that Congress is not 
to be denied the exercise of its constitutional authority over interstate 
commerce and its power to 2 not only means but con- 
venient to its exercise because these means may have the quality of 
po Pennsylvania, 114 U. S. Jeb. 213: Hipolite Wes Er u. United Baten 
v. Sey . 7 olite * 

220 U. S., 48. 57; Lottery Case, 188 U. N., 321.) W ri 

Fourth. The measure neither encroaches upon the reserved 
rights of the States, nor violates the fifth amendment, but is in 


‘fact and in law a regulation of commerce. 


For convenience these three propositions will, from now on, 
be discussed together. 

It may be well to bear in mind that from the leading case of 
Gibbon against Ogden, in Ninth Wheaton, decided in 1824, down 
to the Hope case (227 U. S.), decided in 1913, the power of Con- 
gress to regulate interstate commerce has been held to be cem- 
plete and exclusive, except as otherwise limited by the Constitu- 
tion. Just how complete and absolute is this power is illustrated 
by the language of tlie Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Lottery eases (188 U. S., 353): 

The to te comme: 
in Co —.— 4 — as it — — . 5 


ry er 
in its Constitution the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as 
are found in the Constitution of the United States. 


This language is intended to remove from the mind any con- 
fusion that might arise from a consideration of the dual form 
of our and the eenfiiects which might exist between 
the powers of the two. In instances where a power has been 
delegated to the Federal Government that power is complete 
within itself and unlimited in so far as the State is concerned. 
The only limitations upon the power delegated to the Federal 
Government must be found in the Constitution itself. In this 
instance it is the fifth amendment, providing that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” The Congress of the United States in regulating inter- 
state commerce by acts partaking of the nature of police 
regulations is limited by this clause, and it is not otherwise 
limited. As already stated, it is not limited by the tenth amend- 
ment, for that relates to the powers “ not delegated ™ and to the 
powers “reserved,” and since we are dealing now with fà dele- 
gated power, the tenth amendment can have imposed no limita- 
tion on the power of Congress to regulate commerce. 

If the measure is a regulation of commerce, it would not be 
void as violating the fifth amendment unless an identical State 
law would also be void as violating the fourteenth amendment. 
The fifth amendment imposes on Federal legislation the same 
limitation that the fourteenth amendment places on State Tegis- 
lation. The fifth amendment denies the Federai Government the 
power to deprive any person of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, while the fourteenth amendment 
denies any State the right to deprive any person of his life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. While the 
right to work is a property right, secured to the citizens against 
encroachment by the Federal Government through the fifth 
amendment and by the State government through the four- 
teenth amendment, child-labor laws enacted under the police 
powers of the several States have uniformly been recognized us 
reasonable and necessary for the health, comfort, and happi- 
ness of the beneficiaries of the legislation. A reasonable police 
regulation is not a violation of the fourteenth amendment and a 
reasonable regulation of commerce partaking of the quality of 
a police regulation is not a violation of the fifth amendment. A 
police regulation is not regarded unreasonable unless it is an 
arbitrary and oppressive interference with property rights, and 
it is reasonable and constitutional if justified by conditions con- 
cerning public health, safety, morals, or welfare. I therefore 
repent the assertion that if a State law, enneted under the police 
power, does not violate the fourteenth amendment, n Federat 
law of the same provisions enacted under a Federal power would 
not violate the fifth amendment. It has always been held that 
the constitutional guaranty of life, liberty, and property under 
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due process of law is subject to regulation in the interest of the 
public welfare. 

Mr. President, as the hour for recess is approaching, I will 
suspend now and resume this discussion to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in the earlier part of 
the day, in presenting an amendment to the District appropria- 
tion bill providing for a pension fund for the police and fire 
departments, I erroneously sent to the desk a draft that pro- 
vided a pension fund for the firemen alone. I stated that it was 
the other amendment I desired to offer, and obtained from the 
Senate permission to print in the Record the views of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners supporting the other amendment. There- 
fore I move to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed, and after that is carried I shall move to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted, and will then ask 
for the adoption of the amendment which should have been 


presented. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill has not been sent to the House, 
as I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it has not. The chairman of the 
committee is present, and he and the committee well understand 
this action on my part and, I think, approve it. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. We offer no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
moves that the votes’ whereby the amendments to House bill 
15774 were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time and passed be reconsidered. In the absence of objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment offered by me was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be taken. ‘The bill is in the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. I now offer the amendment which I 
send to the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 


That from and after the passage of this act the funds now authorized 
3 and 1 5 “police relief fund and the “ flremen's relief 


said departments (for extraordinary services), except such 
as the said commissioners may allow to be retained mem 
departments; a deduction of 14 per cent of the monthly salary of each 
member of said departments; donations; and the net 8 of sales 
of unclaimed property in the custody of the property clerk of the police 
department; all of which shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District 
of Columbia,“ herein provided for; and should the said fund at any 
time be insufficient to defray the expenditures hereinafter provided for, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in that event, are hereby 
authorized, and it shall be their duty, to direct the collector of taxes 
of said District and it shall be the duty of the sald collector, pur- 
suant to such direction, to pay into the Treasury of the United States, 
out of the general revenue of the District of Columbia collected b; 
him, to the credit of the said “ Policemen and flremen's relief fund, 
District of Columbia,” such sums as may be necessary from time to 
time to meet deficiencies in said fund. The moneys to the credit of the 
said fund shall be available for bint pret oe on requisitions of the said 
commissioners for the pu forth in this act, and all expendi- 
tures from said fund shall made and accounted for in the same man- 
ner as other expenditures of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia are made and accounted for. 

That whenever any member of the police department or the fire de- 

rtment of the District of Columbia shall become temporarily disabled 

y injury received or disease contracted in the actual discharge of his 
duty, to such an extent as to require medical or surgical services other 
than such as can be rendered the board of police and fire surgeons 
of said District, or to require hospital treatment, the expenses of such 
medical or surgical services, or hospital treatment, shall be paid from 
the policemen's and flremen's relief fund, District of Columbia, provided 
for in this act; but no such expenses shall be paid except upon a certifi- 
eate of the said board of police and fire surgeons, or a member thereof, 
setting forth the necessity for such services or treatment and the na- 
ture of the rain’ A or disease which rendered the same necessary, and 
upon the approval of the said certificate by the superintendent of the 

etropolitan police or the chief engineer of the fire department, as the 
a — 5 be, and the approval of the Commissioners of the District of 

olumbla. 

That whenever any member of the police department or the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall become so permanently 
disabled through injury received or disease contracted in the line of 
duty as to incapacitate him for the performance of duty, or, having 
served not less than 25 years and having reached the age of 55 years 
shall, for any cause, become so permanently disabled as to incapacitate 
him for the performance of duty and shall make written app ication 
therefor and said application shall be approved by the commissioners of 


said District, or, having reached the age of 60 years in the discretion of 


the said commissioners, he shall in either event be retired from the 


service thereof and be entitled to receive relief from the said police- 
men and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia, in an amount not 
to exceed 50 per cent per year of the salary received by him at the date 
of retirement. In case of the death of any member of the police depart- 
ment or the fire department of the District of Columbia, before or after 

ent from the service thereof, leaving a widow, or a child, or chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, the widow shall be entitled to receive relief 
from the said policemen and firemen’s relief fund, District of Columbia, 
in an amount not exceeding $35 month, and each child under the 
age of 16 years in an amount not exceeding $10. per month, and in no 
case shall the amount paid to any one family exceed the sum of $50 
per month: d, t upon the remarriage of any widow nted 
relief under the provisions of this act such relief shall cease, and relief 
granted to or for any child or children under the age of 16 years shall 
cease upon their reaching that age: Provided further, That no widow, 
child, or children of any deceased member of the said police department 
or fire department resulting from any marriage contracted subsequent 
to the date of retirement of such member shall be entitled to any relief 
under the provisions of this act. 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized 
to pay from the said policemen and flremen's relief fund, District of 
Columbia, a sum not exceeding $75 in any one case to defray the funeral 
expenses of any deceased member of the police de) ment or the fire 
department of said District dying while in the service thereof or follow- 
ing retirement therefrom with relief. 

t there is hereby created in and for the District! of Columbia a 
board to be known as the police and firemen's retiring and relief board, 
to be composed of the corporation counsel of said District or one of his 
assistants, to be designated by the Commissioners of the District, and 
one member from each the police department and fire department, to 
be desiganted by the said commissioners, and the said commissioners 
are authorized to change the personne! of said board from time to time, 
in their discretion, and they are further authorized and empowered to 

e, fy, and to amend from time to time regulations and rules 
of procedure for the conduct of the sald board. The said board shall 
consider all cases for the retirement and relief of members of the police 
department and the fire department rendered necessary or expedient 
under the ee of this act, and all applications for the relief of 
widows. and children under 16 years of age. In every case of retire- 
ment of a member of either of said departments the board of police and 
fire su ns shall certify, in writing, to the said retiring and relief 
board the physical condition of the member for whom retirement 
relief is sought. The said retiring and relief board shall give written 
notice to any member of said 5 under consideration by it for 
retirement and relief to appear before the board and give such evidence 
under oath as he may desire, and the proceedings of the board shal! be 
reduced to writing and shall show the date of appointment of such mem- 
ber, his age, his record in the service, and any other information that 
may be pertinent to the matter of his retirement and relief. The said 
board is authorized and empowered to summon any person before it to 
give Sebi under oath or affirmation; as to any matter affecting 
retirement and relief under the provisions of this act; and any member 
of the board shall have power to administer oaths or affirmations to 
witnesses appearing before the said board. 
served by any mem of the Metropolitan 
refusal or neglect of a witness to a 
testify when required, he or she m: compelled to attend and testif, 
as provided in the act of February 20, 1896, entitled “An act to ame 
an act entitled ‘An act to punish false swearing before trial boards of 
the Metropolitan police force and fire d ent of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, approved May 11, 1892,“ and any 
witness knowingly making a false statement to said board on any 
material matter shall be guilty of perjury and punishable accordingly. 
The said retiring and relief board shall in each case considered by it for 
retirement and relief submit to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia a report of its findings, and the said commissioners shall have 
power to approve, disapprove, or modify such findings or to remand any 
case for such further proceedings as they may deem necessary. 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in their discre- 
tion and at any time, may cause any person receiving any relief allow- 
ance under the provisions of this act, who bas served less than 25 
years, to appear and undergo a medical examination, as the result of 
which the said commissioners shall determine whether the relief in 
such case shall be continued, increased, decreased, or discontinued. 
Sbould any person receiving relief under the provisions of this act, 
after due notice, fail to appear and undergo the examination prescribed 
here, the said commissioners are authorized, in their discretion, to 
reduce or entirely discontinue such relief. 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may, in their 
discretion, reduce or discontinue the rellef pansa to any person under 
the provisions of this act upon receipt of duly certified information 
from a court of competent jurisdiction that any person receiving such 
relief has been convicted in such court of any crime involving moral 
turpitude; and the said commissioners may also, in their discretion, 
reduce or discontinue the relief granted to any person under the pro- 
visions of this act when it shall appear to their satisfaction from evi- 
dence before them that such person is a habitual drunkard or guilty 
of lewd or lascivious conduct. _ 

That soy retired member of the police department or fire department 

Ti relief under the provisions of this 


of the District of Columbia recetvin, 

act may in time of flood, riot, conflagration, during extraordinary as- 
semblages, or unusual emergencies be called by the commissioners of 
said District into the service of the department from which he was 
retired with relief for such duty as his disability will permit of him 
8 without compensation therefor; and the said commission- 
ers shall have power to enforce compHance with the provisions hereof 
by withholding the payment of relief; but nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to enforce residence in the District of Co- 
lumbia upon any retired member of either of said departments when it 
shall appear to the satisfaction of said commissioners that residence 
3 is rendered necessary by the physical condition of such 
member. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


Such summons shall be 
Hce force, and upon the 
befored the said board or to 


. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend 
the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal re- 
serve act, by adding a new section, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Grass, Mr. Sroxx, and Mr. Hayes managers 
at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3069) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 4, 1915, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: J 

II. R. 16801. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North; and 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for 
baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Diego and the Chamber of Commerce of Colton, 
in the State of California, praying for the settlement of the 
difficulties between the railroads and their employees by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota, praying for the settlement of the difficulties between the 
railroads and their employees by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the mayor and com- 
missioners of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the construction of a national highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CLUB. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 6178) to exempt 
from taxation certain property of the Congressional Club in 
Washington, D. C., reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 752) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAGGART: 

A bill (S. 6745) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Freeman; and 

A bill (S. 6746) granting an inerease of pension to Thomas 
Owen Howard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6747) granting an increase of pension to Timothy 
Hireen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6748) providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

THE REVENUE. 

Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the reve- 
nue, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE. 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize aids to 
navigation and other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 


REPLY TO MR. HUGHES'S ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like at this time merely 
to give a notice, consistent with the practice under such circum- 
stances, that on to-morrow, Friday, at such hour or opportunity 
as I may be allowed, I will speak on the acceptance address of 
Judge Hughes. I shall refer to his impeachment of our foreign 
policies; and I shall, from my viewpoint, put the responsibility 
for the outrages in-Mexico on the source where it justly belongs. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAT, RESERVE ACT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, 
by adding a new section, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. POMERENE, I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
pow amb on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

shair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Owen, Mr. IIIrencock, and Mr. Netson conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE-COM MERCE ACT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3069) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” ’ approved February 
4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved 
March 4, 1915, which were, on page 3, line 3, after “ not,” to in- 
sert “, so far as relates to values,” and on page 3, line 4, to strike 
out “ the interstate-commerce act ” and insert “ this act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the amendments proposed 
by the House are purely formal, and I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 17058. An act to fix standards for Climax baskets for 
grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and to fix standards for 
baskets and other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Standards, Weights, and 
Measures. 


The question is on the motion of 


RECESS, 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m., Thursday, August 3, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Friday, August 4, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Scuate August 8 (leis- 
lative day of August 1), 1916. 
SECRETARIES OF EMBASSIES, 
CLASS 2. 


Alexander Benson to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 

William Penn Cresson to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. 

Frederic O. de Billier, to be a secretary of embassy or legution 
of class 2. 

Roland B. Harvey to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 

Alexander R. Magruder to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. 

Norval Richardson to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2. 

William Walker Smith to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. 

Sheldon Whitehouse to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 2. 

CLASS 3. 

Louis A. Sussdorff, jr., to be a secretary of embassy or lega- 

tion of class 3. R 
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CLASS 4. 


N ee Armour to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
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Stokeley W. Morgan to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
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William S. Van Rensselaer to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4. 
Robert Van Wyck Maverick to be a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 4. 
John C. Wiley to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 4. 
Robert M. Seotten to be a secretary of embassy or legation 
of class 4. 
CONSULS. 
CLASS 5. 


Charles L. Hoover to be a consul of class 5. 
James Oliver Laing to be a consul of class 5. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

3 Charles S. Hamlin to be a member of the Federal Reserve 

oard. 

REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

Robert Connaghan to be register of the land office at Lander, 

Wyo. 
Coast GUARD. 

First Lieut. of Engineers John Brown Coyle to be captain of 

engineers in the Coast Guard. 
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O. C. Goodin, Orosi. 
CONNECTICUT, 
W. H. Wall, Hampton. 
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George I. Davis, 'Tallahassee. 
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H. S. Tucker, Lumber City. 


IOWA. 
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Frederick M. Fowler, Foxboro. 
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“James Sheehan, Millis. 
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Mayme Murphy, Tower. 
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NEVADA. 
Walter J. McKeough, Aurora. 
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Oscar Dunean, Alton. 
NEW YORK. 
William H. Hickey, Mechanicsville, 
William W. Paige, Ogdensburg. 
OHIO. 
Lawrence Schunck, Celina. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
J. H. Aten, Ambridge. 
John C. Miller, Halifax. 
John B. Oehrl, Monongahela. 
S. S. Staples, White Haven. 


OKLAHOMA, ` 


A. E. Williams, Hammon. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
C. H. Bonnie, Wagner. 


TEXAS. 
James V. Townsend, Vernon. 
WISCONSIN, 


Frank H. Rogers, Fort Atkinson. 
G. W. Schiereck, Plymouth. 


VERMONT. 
John O'Donnell, Pittsford. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, August 4, 1916. ` 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, August 1, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
: LANDS AT PORT ANGELES, WASH. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator from Arkansas yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask leave to submit a favorable report from 
the Committee on Public Lands, and I call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTET] to it. 

From the Committee on Public Lands I report back favorably 
with amendments the bill (S. 6561) providing for the sale at 
public auction of all unsold suburban lots not reserved for 
public purposes in the Government town site of Port Angeles, 
Wash., and for the issuance of patents for those previously sold 
under the act of May 6, 1906, on the payment of the price at 
which the said lots were reappraised under said act without 
further condition or delay. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if this is an emergency 
matter? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is an emergency matter. I ask for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“May,” to strike out “sixth” and insert “second”; on page 2, 
line 2, to strike out “ sixth” and insert “second”; in line 6, to 
strike out “sixth” and insert second“; in line 9, to strike out 
“sixth” and insert “second”; and in line 12, to strike out 
„sixth“ and insert second,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to sell at public auction to the highest 


bidder all unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., at not less than the 
value at which omg ety Se wien under the act of May 2, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That as all suburban lots of said town site heretofore sold 
under the act of May 2, 1906, or previous acts, patents for the said 
lots shall be issued to each purchaser upon payment in full by said pur- 
chaser or claimant ot the appraised price of such lot or lots as re- 
turned unde. the act of May 1906, irrespective of whether such pur- 
chaser shall have improved said lot to the value of $300, as required D 
said act of May 2, 1 

Sec. 3. That ali acts or 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill providing for 
the sale at public auction of all unsold suburban lots not re- 
served for public purposes in the Government town site of Port 
Angeles, Wash., and for the issuance of patents for those previ- 
ously sold under the act of May 2, 1906, on the payment of the 
price of which the said lots were reappraised under said act 
without further condition or delay.” 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Culberson Hardwick Kern 
Brandegee Cummins ollis Follette 
Bryan Curtis Husting e 
Chamberlain Dilli: Johnson, S. Dak, Martin, Va. 
Sapp Gallinger ones Martine, N, J- 
Clark, Wyo. ‚Gronna Kenyon Myers 
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Nelson Pomerene Smith, S. C. Townsend 
Newlands sdell Smoot Vardaman 
liver Robinson Stone Wadsworth 
Overman ener? apnoea be 
age eppa: ‘aggar arren 
Penrose Sherman Thomas Works 
Pittman Simmons Thompson 
Poindexter Smith, Ga. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I desire to announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. OHILTON] ts absent on 
public business and that he is paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

I wish also to state that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovssarp] is detained at his home by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 


CHILD LABOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for. other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, on yesterday I attempted to 
explain the provisions of the Senate committee substitute and 
to compare them with the bill as passed by the House, and also 
to point out what appear to be improvements made by the 
Senate substitute in the pending legislation. An effort was also 
made to discuss some of the reasons or grounds justifying Fed- 
eral child-labor legislation. I presented some views concerning 
the constitutionality of the proposed bill, and at the time when 
the Senate recessed I was contending that the pending bill does 
not violate the fifth amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
providing that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, and had pointed out that 
the fifth amendment imposes the same limitations on Federal 
action, and no more, that the fourteenth amendment places on 
State action, and that if it is competent for a State, in the exer- 
cise of its police powers, to pass a child-labor law it is within 
the authority of Congress through a regulation of commerce, in 
the nature of a police regulation, to aid in suppressing the evils 
of child labor by denying to persons and enterprises engaged in 
such abuses the channels and instrumentalities of commerce, 
I had just pointed out the fact that the only limitation on such 
regulations is that they must be reasonable and not arbitrary. 

The scope of the police power has never been completely de- 
fined, but seems to be expanding rather than contracting under 
the decisions of our courts. 

In Chicago Railway Co. v. McGuire (219 U. S., 567), the court 

9 implies the absence of arbitrary restraint, not immunity from 
oe re e regulations and prohibitions in the interests of the com- 

Further illustrating the extent of the police power, it was said 
in McLean v. Arkansas (211 U. S., 539): 

The mere fact that a court may differ with the legislature in its views 
of public policy, or the Judges may hold views inconsistent with the 
propriety of the legislation question, affords no ground for judicial 

terference, unless the act enacted is unquestionably and palpably in 
excess of the legislative power. 

The power of Congress to regulate commerce, being absolute 
and unlimited, except as provided by the Constitution itself, 
and the only limitation in the Constitution as to this legislation 
being the fifth amendment, it becomes a question whether this 
legislation would constitute a deprival of the property of a citizen 
without due process of law. It appearing that reasonable regu- 
lations are not violative of the due-process clause, the final 
question to be determined is whether this is a reasonable or arbi- 
trary regulation. 

In support of this position I read what the Supreme Court 
of the United States has said in the Lottery Cases (188 U. S., 
p. 354). First, reading from page 353, the court uses this 
language: 

They— 

Meaning the cases already referred to— 

ise also show that the power to regulate commerce among the 
severa! States is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be in a 
single government, having in its constitution the same restrictions on 
the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution of the 
United States; that such power is plenary, complete in itself, and 
may be exerted by Congress to its utmost extent, subject only to such 
limitations as the Constitution imposes upon the exercise of the pow- 
ers granted by it; and that in determining the character of the 
regulations to adopted Congress has a large discretion which is not 
to be controlled by the courts, simply because, in their opinion, such 
Hy new ee may not be the best or most effective that could be em- 
p 

Again, on page 354, there is this language: 

But it is said that the statute in question does not regulate the car- 
rying of lottery tickets from State to State, but by punishing those 
who cause them to be so carried Congress In effect prohibits such 


Topec of the carrying from one State to another 
t busi- 


allow to the National Legislature that retion, with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be carried into execution, 
which will enable that — fe perform the high duties assigned to it, 
in the manner most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, 
let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are pany adapted to that end, which are not pro- 

bited, but consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional, {3 Wheat., 421.) 

We have said that the carrying from State to State of lottery tickets 
constitutes interstate commerce, and that the regulation of such com- 
merce is within the power of Congress under the Constitution, Are 
we penaren to say that a provision which in efect, a prohibition 
of the carriage of such articles from State to State is not a fit or 
appropriate mode for the regulation of that particular kind of com- 
merce? If 8 traffic, carried on through interstate commerce, is 
a matter of which Congress may take cognizance and over which its 
power — be exerted, can it be possible that it must tolerate the traffic, 
and simp 8 regulate the manner in which it may be carried on? Or 
mey not Congress, for the protection of the people of all the States, 
and under the power to regulate interstate commerce, devise such 
means within the scope of the Constitution, and not prohibited by it, as 
will drive that traffic out of commerce among the States? 


On page 356 I find this language: 
If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of lot- 
teries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils 


that inhere in the raising of money, in that mode, why may not Con- 
gress, invested with the power to regulate commerce 3 he several 
y 


tes, provide that such commerce shall not be polluted the carry- 
ing of lott tickets from one State to another? In this connection 
it must not forgotten that the power of Congress to regulate com- 


merce among the States is plenary, is complete in itself, and is sub- 
eo no limitations except such as may be found in the Constitution, 

t provision in that instrument can be regarded as limiting the 
exercise of the power granted? What clause can be cited which, in 
any degree, countenances the magnon that one may, of right, carry 
or cause to be carried from one State to another that which will harm 


send lottery tickets from State to State except the one protinang 

out due process o 

ed by the Constitution embraces 

ties; “to be free 

live and work where he will; to 

ri rae 2 lawful calling; to pursue any livelihood or 
p 


Congress. 

Besides Congress by that act does not assume to interfere with trafic 
or commerce in lottery tickets carried on 5 within the limits 
of any State, but in view only commerce of that kind among 
the several States. It has not assumed to interfere with the com- 
pletely interna! affairs of any State, and has galy lated in respect 
of a matter which concerns the people of the United States. As a 
State may, for the purpose of guarding the morals of its own people, 
forbid all sales of lottery tickets within its Iimits, so Congress, for 
the purpose of ding the people of the United States against the 
% espread pestilence of lotteries" and to protect the commerce which 
concerns all the States, may prohibit the carrying of lottery tickets 
from one State to another. n legislating upon the subj of the 
traffic in lottery tickets as carried on through interstate commerce 
Congress only supplemented the action of those Stat rhaps all of 
them—which for the protection of the public morals prohibit the draw- 
en Ad lotteries as well as the sale or circulation of lottery tickets 

n their respective limits. 

On page 358 is found this language: 8 

If the carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another be in- 
terstate commerce, and if Congress is of opinion that an effective regu- 
lation for the suppression of lotteries carried on through such commerce 
is to make it a criminal offense to cause lottery tickets to be carried 
from one State to another, we know of no authority in the courts 
to hold that the means thus devised are not appropriate and necessary 
to protect the country at large against a species of interstate com- 
merce which, although in general use and somewhat favored in both 
national and State legislation in the early history of the country, has 

own into disrepute and has become offensive to the entire peo le of 
fhe Nation. It is a kind of traffic which no one can be entitled to 
pursue as of right. 


In the Hoke case (227 U. S., 319), sustaining the so-called 
white-slave act, the Supreme Court held a statute enacted by 
Congress under the power to regulate commerce forbidding the 
interstate transportation of women for immoral purposes a valid 
exercise of the power, and that it partakes of the quality of 
a police regulation. In the lottery cases, the Congress used its 
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power to regulate commerce to protect the public against rais- 
ing money in the States by the sale of lottery tickets, which 
had come to be regarded as a form of gambling. The real pur- 
pose was to suppress lotteries, and it was accomplished through 
a regulation of commerce in the nature of a police regulation. 

In the Hoke ease the instrumentalities of commerce were de- 
nied to suppress or diminish immorality. In view of these de- 
cisions Congress can aid in removing the evils of child labor 
by denying the instrumentalities of commerce to those who 
employ children in such ways and under such conditions as to 
constitute a public evil er menace. 

In the Hoke case Mr. Justice McKenna said: 

It may be that Congress could not prohibit the manufacture of the 
article in a State. It may be that Congress could not prohibit in all 
of its conditions its sale within a State. But Congress pe! rohibit 
its transportation between the States, and * that means defeat the 
motive and evils of its manufacture (227 U. S., 322). 

These cases support the doctrine that the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce extends to the denial of the channels of 
interstate commerce for use by an enterprise which is so op- 
erated as to be detrimental to the public health or morals, and, 
therefore, Congress has the power to deny the channels of in- 
terstate commerce to a person or establishment in which ob- 
jectionable child labor is employed. 

It is said by some who oppose this bill that the power of 
Congress to exclude articles from commerce is limited to such 
articles as are themselves detrimental te commerce. But this 
conclusion is not supported by the plain doctrine of the Lottery 
cases und the Hoke case. On the contrary, the doctrine of these 
cases seems to be that the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce may be exerted in the interest of the health, morals, and 
safety of the public. 

There can be no distinction in law between a regulation of 
commerce partaking of the quality of a police regulation in- 
tended to suppress an evil after the commerce is completely 
terminated, and another designed to suppress an evil before that 
commerce begins, provided the end to be accomplished is 
obtained through a regulation of commerce. 

Congress has no more direct control over an article after it 
has passed out of commerce into the general property of the 
State than before it has entered that commerce. It has an 
equal right to use its regulatory power to suppress evils con- 
cerning the manufacture of an article as It has to protect the 
public from the dangers growing out of its wrongful use after 
commerce in that article has terminated. 

This bill is clearly a regulation of commerce. That it partakes 
of the quality of a police regulation does not in any wise impair 
its validity. The effect of this measure is to suppress conditions 
which Congress regards as evil concerning the employment of 
children in the State by denying to persons and enterprises em- 
ploying proscribed child labor the instrumentalities of com- 
merce. It seems, therefore, clearly within the power of Congress 
to enact. 

Summarizing this argument supporting the constitutionality 
of the bill, the power of Congress to regulate commerce is com- 
plete and absolute, except as limited by the Constitution itself. 
This power is as absolute in Congress as it would be in a single 
Government having in ‘ts constitution the same limitations to 
exercise powe as ure contained in the Constitution of the United 
States. The only limitation in the Federal Constitution on 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce, in so far as this 
bill is concerned, is the fifth amendment, which provides that 
no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. The fifth amendment imposes the same 
limitation on the Federal authority as that placed by the four- 
teenth amendment on State action, and no more. Therefore, if 
the States, in the exercise of the police power, can suppress the 
evils of child labor, Congress, through its power to regulate 
commerce, can promote the same end by denying the channels 
and instrumentalities of commerce to persons and enterprises so 
employing child labor as to constitute an evil detrimental to 
the public health, morals, and safety. Congress can indirectly 
accomplish a great many things that it can not directly per- 
form, as is well illustrated by the Lottery cases, the White Sluve 
cases, the so-called Seven cases, and many other decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court affirming the power of Congress to 
enact legislation partaking of the quality of police regulations 
in the exercise of its power to regulate commerce. The tenth 
amendment, providing that the powers not delegated by the 
Constitution to the Federal Government are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people, has no application, since 
the power to regulate commerce is a delegated power, and not 
a reserved power, The tenth amendment can have no applica- 
tion to delegated powers. It relates solely to reserved rights. 
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The power to regulate commerce being a delegated power, is 
in nowise limited by the tenth amendment. Congress has as 
much power to suppress recognized evils in conditions surround- 
ing the production or manufacture through a regulation of com- 
merce as it has to suppress the same after transportation has 
ended. While the constitutionality of this bill is not conclusively 
demonstrable, its provisions are fairly within the principles laid 
down in the Lottery cases and the Hoke case, and it is for these 
reasons a valid exercise of the power of Congress to regulate 
commerce, partaking of the quality of a police regulation. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, would it disturb the Senator if 
I should suggest to him something that is troubling my mind in 
connection with this measure? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not at all. I should be glad to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. WORKS. I think there is no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to deal with interstate commerce in any form, but the 
question that troubles me in this matter is whether or not this is 
an interstate matter. I can understand very well why the power 
of Congress should be extended to the distribution over the 
country of lottery tickets, because the evil is just as great in 
the State to which they are carried as it is in the State from 
which they are sent; but that is not true respecting the manu- 
facture of goods that are not hurtful in themselves. The trans- 
portation of them is not harmful and the use of them in other 
States is not detrimental! to the interests of those States; neither 
is the actual transportation of them from one State to another. 
The evil here is strictly and solely within a State; that is to 
say. the use of children in the manufacture of goods. It does not 
extend to other States; it does not extend to transportation 
itself from one State to another. Therefore, the question in my 
mind is, whether it is interstate commerce that is being dealt 
with in this kind of legislation. I say, with all deference, that 
I think the Lottery cases do not reach this question, for the rea- 
son I have suggested, and it is a very troublesome question to 
my mind. I am in entire sympathy with this legislation if it is 
going to accomplish what is intended, but I must say that I 
have very grave doubt about the constitutionality of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in the beginning of my 
argument I pointed out the fact that there is no exact precedent 
in the legislation of this country for this bill, and for that rea- 
son there is no exact precedent in the decisions of the courts; 
but throughout my argument it is contended that, under the 
principle of the lottery cases and the Hoke case, this legislation 
is within the power of Congress. 

The Senator from California has said that he can readily 
see that a lottery ticket is detrimental to commerce itself, and 
that it is detrimental to every State through which it is car- 
ried, and therefore it would be within the regulative power of 
Congress. Mr. President, a lottery ticket as such can do no harm 
to commerce, 

It was not the purpose of Congress in enacting the lottery act 
of 1895 to protect commerce from lotteries. The primary pur- 
pose was to suppress an evil within the States, to protect the 
public against the “ widespread pestilence of lotteries.” What 
harm, I ask the Senator from California, can the shipment of a 
package of lottery tickets do to commerce? The harm is done 
after the lottery tickets are delivered in a State and when the 
gambling transactions occur. 

Mr. WORKS. Well, Mr. President, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of the injury that results from the mere act of transporta- 
tion. I think the Senator is right about that; but the trouble 
about it is, and the distinction between that and the case before 
the Senate is, that you are carrying an evil into another State, 
which the other State is not able to keep out, as is suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is also true that if Con- 
gress can exercise its power to regulate commerce in the in- 
terest of public health, safety, and morals, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the result is to be accomplished before the com- 
merce begins or after it ends. 

Mr. WORKS. That is very true; but has Congress the right 
to deal with any particular matter as affecting the public health, 
unless it is something that does affect the health of another 
State, either after it leaves the State of origin or in passing 
from one State to another? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I have discussed that subject very 
fully during the course of my remarks. : 

Mr. WORKS. I am very sorry that I did net hear what the 
Senator said on yesterday. I did not know that this measure 
was coming up, but I am very much interested in it, and I am 
very glad to hear what the Senator is saying about it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have discussed that subject very fully 
during the course of my remarks, and I was just in the act of 
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concluding what I have to say upon the bill when the Senator 
from California interrupted me. I think it would be something 
of an imposition on the Senate to repeat my argument in that 
particular, so I will merely conclude it by saying that there is 
no distinction in law between the exercise of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce to suppress evils in -a State before the 
commerce begins and the exercise of the power for the same 
purpose after the commerce ends. The principle is the same. 

Mr. WORKS. I certainly should not ask the Senator to repeat 
anything for my benefit which he has already said. I can read 
what the Senator has said, but these matters suggested them- 
selves to my mind. I am sorry to have interrupted the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have said that the question is not con- 
clusively demonstrable. It is a great and very important ques- 
tion. In view of the history of the commerce clause and consid- 
ering the trend of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, this bill seems to be within the power of Con- 
gress to enact in the exercise of the power to regulate com- 
merce, and I believe it will be so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion before he sits down as to the bill itself, and not as to its 
constitutional features? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. The substitute for the House bill, reported 
by the Senate committee, beginning on page 5, line 8, com- 
mences as follows: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall sht 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any a 
the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the 
which within 30 days prior to the time of the 
therefrom— 

I ask the Senator's attention to the wo “prior to the time 
of the removal of such product therefrom.” Suppose a case 
arises where the product of a factory is taken to a warehouse 
and kept in a warehouse for 30 days, or 60 days, or 90 days, 
how, then, under this bill, could there be any enforcement of 
its provisions? 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘The factory from which the goods were 
sent would have to suspend the employment of objectionable 
child labor in order to escape the penalties of the statute. 

‘ Mr. KENYON. If the particular product, then, should be 
taken from the warehouse and delivered to the carrier, could 
not the law be absolutely evaded in that way? 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I think not. That question was fully 
considered by the committee. It could be evaded if a manu- 
facturing establishment ceased its operations at a given time; 
but the provision is continuing, and the manufacturer would 
have to suspend the employment of the child labor in order to 
continue his operations or become liable to the penalties. 

Mr. KENYON. Even from a warehouse? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, 

Mr. KENYON. I did not know but that the bill would be 
strengthened by some proviso to the effect that removal to a 
warehouse or to any other separate establishment, should be ac- 
counted as a delivery under the terms of the bill, or something 
of that character. I am afraid there is a little weakness there. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think perhaps there would be no objec- 
tion to such an amendment, but, of course, before I undertake to 
determine this I would have to see the amendment. 

Now, Mr. President, I will now conclude what I have to say 
upon this subject. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress may speedily complete its 
labors and adjourn. important matters remain undis- 
posed of for consideration by the Senate. It is now universally 
conceded that the pending bill will pass by an overwhelming 
majority. The measure will be fully discussed. There ought 
not to be any unnecessary delay in reaching a final conclusion 
here concerning this important subject. The demand for the 
legislation seems to be quite general. It is a part of the forward 
movement in American social and industrial conditions, and no 
power can stay its advance. 

I thank my colleagues for the very courteous interest they 
have manifested in my views. 

Mr. HARDWICK cbtained the floor, 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to offer a proposed amendment, which 
I ask to have read, printed, and lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 24, after the word “ meridian,” 
it is proposed to strike out the colon and insert 2 comma and the 
following words: 


Or any article or commodity the product of any farm which is the 
materiai for the product of any „ cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment in the United States upon which children 


or deliver for 
e or commodity 
United States, in 
removal of such product 
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under the age of 14 years have been employed or permitted to work or 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years have been employed or 
permitted to work more than 11 hours a day. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if every Senator who is 
now in the Chamber had heard all of the remarks of the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RonixsoN ], or if every person who 
shall read the remarks that I intend to make would also read 
those remarks, I would not at this stage of my remarks on this 
bill repeat some things that the Senator had said about the 
provisions of this bill as passed by the House of Representatives 
and as recommended by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

The bill (H. R. 8234) provides, in substance 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver ‘for 
shipment in interstate commerce the product of any mine or quarry 
situated in the United Stites which has been produced, in whole or in 
part, by the labor of children under the age of 16 years, or the product 
of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establish- 
m situated in the United States which has been produced, in whole 
or in part ar the labor of children under the age of 14 years or by the 
labor of chidren between the ages of 14 years and 16 years who work 
more than 8 hours in any one or more than six days in any one 
week, or hour of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 7 
o'clock a. m. 

I shall not read the other provisions of the House bill. The 
substance of the proposition of the House is embraced in the 
language I have just read to the Senate. 

As a substitute for that the Senate committee proposes the 
following: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in Interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the product of any mine or marri situated in the United Stat in 
which within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 
th children under the age of 16 years have been employed or 
permitted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any mi 
canne workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, situat 
in the Ünited States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal of 
such product therefrom children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 years 
ant 18 years have been —— or er to work more than eight 
hours in any day, or more n six in any week, or after the hour 
of 7 o'clock p. m., or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.— 

And so on, repeating the same terms as to the ages of the 
children and as to the hours and conditions of labor that are 
carried in the House bill. 

Mr. President, I advert to this difference at this preliminary 
stage of my remarks to show one thing, and one thing only, for 
the t. Under the House bill the specific and particular 
product of child labor was prohibited from interstate commerce, 
whereas under the Senate amendment not only the product of 
child labor—the prohibition of which Senators seek to justify 
on moral grounds—is prohibited but also any product produced 
by any man or corporation who does not live up to a rule of 
civil conduct on this subject laid down by the Congress of the 
United States. In other words, while the subterfuge was so 
plain as to be not only demonstrable but demonstrated in the 
provisions of the House bill, in the Senate bill even subterfuge 
is disregarded and cast aside; for the Senate amendment not 
only undertakes to prohibit from entrance into the channels of 
interstate commerce the products of that labor which you make 
unlawful by this bill, but we also undertake to prohibit, in 
equal manner and in exactly the same terms, every other product 
of a man who violates the rule of civil conduct that we have 
established in each State of this Republic, through the agency 
of Congress, because he does not live up to that rule. 

Now, let us see what that means. Probably I can make it 
plainer to the Senate by giving a practical illustration. There 
are many of these manufacturing establishments that have 
many different departments. It might be that some of them, 
we will say for the purpose of illustration, have 20 different de- 
partments, and it is easily conceivable that in only one of these 
departments is child labor as prohibited under the terms of this 
bill employed; and yet under the terms of the Senate commit- 
tee's amendment the product of every one of the other 19 de- 
partments, in which no child had ever labored, made by a labor 
upon which no child of any age had ever been employed, would 
be in equal manner and by the very same identical terms of 
the proposed statute equally prohibited from entering into inter- 
state commerce, 

As I shall point out later, Mr. President, the phraseology of 
this proposition, both of the House and of the Senate, was taken 
from the lottery statute; not with respect to the point I raise, 
however, In the lottery statute it was provided simply that any 
person who offered to send through the channels of interstate 
commerce, or, my recollection is, through the Post Office Depart- 
ment, any lottery ticket—confining it strictly and solely to lot- 
tery tickets—should be guilty of a penal offense under the stat- 
utes of the United States. i 

To illustrate: Even under the principles of the lottery case, if 
a man ran a printing shop and printed lottery tickets that were 
part and parcel of a gambling transaction, under the House bill 
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on this subject and under the statute that Congress passed and 
which was upheld by the courts, the only thing you could pro- 
hibit from entran.e into the channels of interstate commerce 
was the lottery ticket itself; and if he produced a dozen other 
kinds of legitimate printing, such other legitimate products of 
that printing shop could not be denied entrance into the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 

Therefore I say this proposition of the Senate committee not 
only goes far beyond the proposition of the House of Renresenta- 
tives but far beyond the proposition of the Congress and of the 
Supreme Court in the Lottery case, because there, as in the 
House bill, nothing was penalized except the immoral thing 
itself. Nothing was penalized except the particular product of 
a man's business that was under the ban of the law. Here 
everything he produces is penalized, lawful and unlawful, even 
according to the standards you seek to set up in this bill; and if 
90 per cent of the employees of a person subject to the provi- 
sions of this law were engaged in different departments of 
manufacture, utterly disconnected with some department in 
which a few children were employed, you would penalize him 
and outlaw his whole legitimate product—legitimate even accord- 
ing to the standards you set up in this legislation. 

I expect to advert to that matter later during the course of 
this argument; but I make the prediction here and now, and I 
measure my words when I make it, that when this matter gets 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, where it is bound 
to be settled, in that great forum you will encounter insuperable 
objection of a constitutional nature in the form of this Senate 
amendment itself, from the way in which you have mixed in 
inextricable confusion things that are legitimate and lawful, 
even under the standard that you now set up, with things that 
are unlawful according to that standard. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator whether the 
provision which he is now discussing does not prove beyond 
any doubt that the object of this legislation is not to prevent 
interstate commerce in certain products, but to prevent the em- 
ployment of children within a State? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. As I have just said to the 
Senate, here all pretense is cast to the four winds of heaven. 
The House of Representatives did preserve a little pretense, so 
small that it was almost disgraceful; but here you cast ‘t every 
bit to the winds, and you have said: “ We are not seeking simply 

to bar the products of child labor from the channels of inter- 
state commerce. We are not seeking to prohibit the product of 
child labor, and of child labor alone, from entering the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce, but we are going to fine or put in 
jail the man who does not live up to the rule of civil conduct 
that we prescribe for 48 States of this Union by act of Con- 
gress on a purely domestic and internal affair.” 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be misunderstood, so far as 
my attitude about this bill is concerned. I am as thoroughly, 
as earnestly, as sincerely in favor of the enactment of just 
and humane and reasonable laws for the protection of children 
as any man on either side of this Chamber can possibly be; but 
because we want a certain kind of a law, does that confer upon 
the Congress of the United States ny warrant to establish 
it about a purely domestic and internal affair? The same argu- 
ment might be applied, the same desire for uniformity might 
be urged, as to any kind of a civil or criminal statute which 
we sought to set up throughout the Union and to enforce uni- 
formly and impartially in all the States of the Republic. I favor 
the most just und the most humane legislation on this subject 
that enlightened men, with the fear of God and the love of 
their fellow men in their hearts, can enact. But I say to you 
in all soberness and in all earnestness that the sole power to 
enact those laws resides in the legislative authorities of the 
several States of this Union and not in the Congress of the 
United States. 

I venture the assertion that the great Commonwealth in which 
I reside has a child-labor law that is better, fairer, more just, 
more suited to our conditions, and more thoroughly satisfactory 
to our people than the standard you propose to set up in this 
bill. I not only am willing to yield to interruptions on that 
subject, but I invite contradiction, if any Senator on this floor 
can make it. 

Now, I will state what those laws are, and I will leave it to 
those Senators present to say whether we have not a better 
law than you propose for the whole United States in this bill. 

In our State—I have the act of 1914 before me—the hours 
of employment are practically the same as those provided in this 
bill. I will not read it unless some controversy arises about it. 
They are practically the same as they are in this bill. We 
have no mines or quarries that amount to anything in our 


States, so that part of the bill is a negligible, if not an entirely 
unimportant, matter there. There children are not allowed to 
work in factories under the age of 14, just as this bill proposes, 
excepting in two instances; and what are they?—because 
these two exceptions constitute the difference between the 
proposed Federal law and the Georgia statute. There children 
who are under 14 and between the ages of 12 nnd 14, can work, 
first, if they are the sole support of a widowed mother. Is 
not that better than this bill? Up to 14, under the law you 
propose for the United States, a child, a good, sturdy boy, 
after he gets to be 12 or 13 years old and before he arrives at 
the age of 14, is not allowed to toil honestly for the mother 
that bore him, although she is destitute and would otherwise 
be an object of charity. 

You do not provide anything in this bill for either the 
child or the mother. If you are not going w let him work, if 
you are not going to let him support his mother, in the name 
of God and that humanity which is so often appealed to here, 
3 curry it out and give his starving mother a crust of 

read. 

There is one other difference between the Georgia statute 
and this proposed law. There a child between the age of 12 
and 14 years is allowed to work if he is an orphan, if he has 
no other means of support, and the sole alternative is he must 
either work or be an object of public charity. In the name 
of American boys everywhere, not born with silver spoons in 
their mouths, In the name of the poor beys, would you rather 
send them to the poorhouse to receive public alms than to let 
them work and win their bread in honest toil? 

I tell you now and here the statute of Georgia is better and 
wiser and more just and more humane on this great subject 
that you prate so much about than the law that you propose 
as a panacea for all these evils. 

Mr. President, there are four great groups that support this 
bill and that give it that enormous political power which we 
have seen manifested in the other House of Congress and 
which is soon to make itself manifested on this floor, I am 
sorry to say. What are these groups? First, the sentimentalists 
everywhere, people like my good friend from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], and I honor him for his motives. I honor every one 
of those good men in and out of Congress. I know they mean 
to do right. 

Ah, Mr. President, it is not the first wrong that has been 
done in this country in the name of a misinformed and misguided 
humanitarian spirit. My own judgment is that many years ago 
a spirit like this manifested itself on the great race question, 
on the slavery question, and swept the public so far from the 
moorings of reasonable, sober, and calm judgment and of just, 
well-considered appropriate action that it plunged this country 
into the most horrible war the world had ever seen up to that 
time, and drenched our soil in blood. I refer to William’ Lloyd 
Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe. and people of that kind and 
type everywhere throughout this Republic, godly men and 
godly women, I admit. The time has come at last when every- 
where in this Republie justice can be done to them and their 
motives even though we deplore some of their rash and pre- 
cipitate words and deeds. Ah, if in those days this country 
could have listened to men of sober, sturdy. well-balanced 
judgment like our great martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, 
men of that class and type throughout the country, of all 
parties and of all sections, we would have been saved a world 
of trouble. 

Now, I have paid my tribute to these humanitarians for their 
motives. I have the highest respect for their motives, but for 
their judgment I have very little. 

I want to ask them to-day throughout this country, in the 
United States and out of it, what they propose to do with a child 
who is the sole support of his widowed mother, when they take 
from him his opportunity to work; what substitute are they 
going to give? Are you going to let them both—mother and 
child—starve, or become objects of public charity? I want to 
ask people in the United States, and out of it, what they are 
going to say to the honest, self-respecting orphan boy, 12 or 13 
years old, born on Georgia soil, when they say to him, “ You 
shall not work,” even if the alternative is public charity? And 
what is the substitute that you offer? 

Senators, I tell you, some of the greatest men this Republie 
ever produced, in my State and in each one of yours, were boys 
like that. Are you going to make them inmates of charituble 
institutions and support them at the expense of the State? 

I tell you in the name of American institutions, in the name of 
individualism in this Republic, it would be better to let them 
adopt the other plan that our fathers and theirs followed ; honest, 
self-respecting toil is far more elevating than either public or 
private charity. 
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Mr. President, there is still another of these great groups that 
make up the political strength of this movement, to which I now 


wish to allude. It is union labor. It is hardly necessary for 
me to say on this floor, and it is certainly entirely unnecessary 
for me to say to the people of my State, that I was born with 
no silver spoon in my mouth. I have the greatest sympathy on 
earth—I yield to no Senator on this floor in that respect—for a 
man who toils with his hands and earns the bread that God 
ordained he should earn “in the sweat of his brow.” But I 
do. not hesitate to say for one, be the result what it will, I am 
utterly unwilling to support union labor or its leaders whenever 
they want something that I know is wrong and will work injury 
upon my people and upon the Republic. I am willing to stand 
by them when they are right, but that is as far as they ought to 
ask anybody to go, and that is as far as any good man ought to 
go with them, or with anybody else. 

Because I sympathize with them so deeply, because I put man- 
hood so far above everything else, I am always willing to give 
them the benefit of every doubt, where there is a doubt, but 
the fact is that union labor, North, East, South, and West, has 
made this measure one of its demands, and we, in this Chan- 
ber, are about to register a decree of acquiescence, just as it 
was registered in the other House of Congress not so many 
months ago, regardless of the Constitution, regardless of our 
fundamental principles of Government, regardless of every- 
thing else except the votes to be cast in November next. 

There is another great factor in the great allied forces that 
make up the support of this bill. It is commercial rivalry be- 
tween the manufacturing institutions of the different States 
and different sections of this Republic. Some of them believe 
that their competitors it. other States have more favorable labor 
conditions and cheaper labor than they are able to get in their 
own States. Hence they want this bill to make it uniform, as 
my friend, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
asserts. 

Now, gentlemen, the complaint in this question is leveled at 
the southern portion of this Repubiic. Why I do not know, 
because on this floor yesterday the Senator who championed 
this bill, who presente. it for the committee, when asked to 
specify the Sta that were absolutely deficient in this regard, 
from his own standpoint, from his own according to 
his own judgment, named one Southern State, North Carolina, 
and two Western States, Wyoming and New Mexico, 

The reason why the opposition to this legislation comes 
from the Southern States of this Republic is not because of 
the suggestion which has been made, and the innuendo in- 
dulged in on this floor and elsewhere, that great and powerful 
manufacturers there are opposed to it. That is not the primary 
reason, in my judgment. 

I know that I do not have to make any such statement, but I 
am glad to have this opportunity ta do so. Not one of those 
men, in all my life, ever said a word to me upon this subject. 
After I announced years ago my unalterable opposition to this 
sort of legislation on constitutional grounds and for reasons 
that are fundamental, certain gentlemen who have opposed this 
bill have written te me thanking me for what they called my 
sound position on this question. Not one of them has sought 
to influenee me or my attitude or my vote on this great question. 

The suggestion that a strong, rich, grasping, powerful, insidi- 
ous lobby is responsible for the opposition to this bill, or for 
the opposition of individual Senators. to this bill, is utterly false, 
and is beneath the contempt of every honest man. 

Talk about lobbyists. I will tell you right now there is a 
good deal of loose talk in the country on that subject. People 
have to come here to tell Congress when their interests are 
affected. When they do it honorably, in a public way, there 
is no objection to it; on the contrary, there is every reason why 
they should do so, both to protect themselves from injustice 
and the Congress from mistakes, 

Speaking of lobbyists on this question, I believe that the in- 
terests which favor the passage of this bill have maintained 
for years one of the strongest and most successful lobbies ever 
maintained in Washington in support of a legislative proposi- 
tion. Yet I want to say here and now that I do not believe that 
the gentlemen who constitute that lobby have ever sought to 
approach any Senator of the United States or any Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States in anything but a 
perfectly proper and legitimate way, to make legitimate and 
proper arguments that appealed to them on this question. 

Another great force that supports this bill is commercial 
rivalry between the different States and sections of the country. 
Ah, gentlemen, it has already done more harm in this great 
country than any other one solitary force. It came pretty near 
tearing this Union into discordant and dissevered fragments 


long before the great Civil War. The chief reason why we had 
to form this great Constitution of ours was to defend against 
its selfishness and its greed. 

Then there is another great motive power that supports this 
bill. What is that? It is the intense political rivalry of both the 
great political parties in their courtship of the Bull Moose or 
Progressive forces, and an earnest, sustained, headlong purpose 
to get their votes at almost any price. 

This measure is no Democratic doctrine. My brethren, do 
not fool yourselves about that. If you support it, if you sustain 
it, if you embrace it, you will be the first Democrats of any im- 
pea position in all the history of the Republic who ever 
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My friends on the Republican side, it was not until very re- 
cently that you supported it. If you embrace it, if you commit 
yourselves to it, you will be the first Republicans of respectable 
position who ever did such a thing. 

There is one solitary exception, and that is the distinguished 
ex-Senator from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge. I sat in a seat on this 
floor during most of the time of his presentation of this ques- 
tion in 1907, when he announced the startling proposition, 
astounding and shocking to me, that the Congress of the United 
States has absolute power—I am sorry my friend from Arkansas, 
a southern Democrat, seems to agree with him—that Congress 
has the absolute power to exclude from the channels of inter- 
state commerce in the country any article for any reason what- 
ever that to it seems to be good. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Wil! the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely want to say that if the Senator 
construes my remarks to indicate that I assumed that position 
he has misinterpreted them 

Mr. HARDWICK, I am glad to have the Senator explain it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And I have been exceedingly unfortunate 
in not clearly expressing myself, for I know that the Senator 
from Georgia usually understands the positions of Senators 
when he hears them discussed. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am delighted to hear the 
Senator from Arkansas make even that much of a disclaimer 
I am glad to know that he does not stand where Beveridge 
stood in 1907, when he stood in his place on this floor and ad- 
vocated this proposition in almost the words I have stated, 
He said that it was within the power of the Congress of the 
United States to exclude from interstate commerce any article 
or commodity that it pleased for any reason that seemed to it 
good and sound, 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas made no such statement. That question, in 
my opinion, is not directly involved. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not directly involved? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought I made clear my position upon 
that question. I repeated it several times, and if the Senator 
will permit me I will state it again. z 

Mr. HARDWICK. AN right; I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I did assert the power of Congress, through 
its power to regulate commerce, to legislate in the interest of 
the health, safety, and morals of the people, but that a police 
regulation rests in the States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Congress is the judge? I am going to 
see where your doctrine leads. I do not want to do the Senator 
an injustice. I do not wonder that he disclaims the impression 
I have had of his speech; I am glad he has done it; but let us 
see where his present position leads. Let us see who is the judge. 
Pas ROBINSON, It is a question for final determination by 

e court. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But for Congress primarily. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Congress determines first. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Congress of the United States de- 
termined on high moral grounds in order that the people might 
have sound bodies and good education, to legislate that no 
article produced by Iabor employed more than eight hours per 
day should be admitted to interstate commerce, woulc that not 
be within its power if the doctrine advanced by the Senator is 
sound? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I express no opinion on that subject. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not wonder that you do not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think the cases are analogous at 
all. I say we recognize the sentiment of the people of the 
United States that the abuses which exist in child labor by 
reason of employing children an unreasonable period and at 
very early ages, and in view of that fact Congress is warranted 
in using its power to regulate commerce to suppress the evil. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us see. The able Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows as well as I do that many people believe it is 
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absolutely against public morals, if not criminal, to make honest 
Americans, home-loving, vote-casting men, work more than eight 
hours a day? 

The time may come, if it has not already arrived, when the 
Senator from Arkansas, following his proposition of going ac- 
cording to the public sentiment on a question of constitutional 
power, as he has done in this case, will be bound by the force of 
irresistible and unanswerable logic to. say to these people, 
“ Well, you contend that it is immoral, that it is destructive to 
health, that it stunts the growth of manhood to require human 
beings. to work over eight hours a day; and therefore the Con- 
gress, in the exercise of the power on which child labor rests, 
will not allow anything that is made by labor employed more 
than eight hours a day to go through the channels of interstate 
commerce.” When the Senator does that I should like to see 
him get his cotton shipped out of Arkansas, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield: to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr: WORKS. I am anxious to fix in my own mind not only 
the effect of legislation: of this kind, but the intent of it. As 
I understand the amendment which the Senate: committee: pro- 
poses to the bill, it is not confined to articles that are manu- 
factured partly through child labor? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; it goes much further than that. 

Mr. WORKS. Let me illustrate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Very well. 

Mr. WORKS. If in one of the mines a boy of 13 years of 
age should be employed to carry water to men who are working 
in the mine, that would bring all of the products of that mine 
within the prohibition of this act? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr: WORKS. Now, the question in my mind is, if the bill 
goes to that extent, how it can justly be claimed: by Congress 
that it is legislation to protect. laterstate commerce: 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no such pretense as that seri- 
ously made here, 

Mr. WORKS. Or whether it cam be construed as having that 
effect? 

Mr. HARDWICK. There is no such claim as that made. I 
want to read you what the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
IN SON I said yesterday was the purpose of this bill, and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] said it in express words, and 
without any qualification of any sort, when he made his speech 
on February 22, and Members of the other House did not cloak 
it when: they made their speeches in that body on this measure. 
Yesterday in the part of the speech of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas, which my. friend from California evidently missed, 
the junior Senator from Arkansas thus described the purpose 
of this legislation: 


The necessity for any such rule of evidence does not exist if the 
Senate provision— 


He means. the Senate committee amendment— 


5 agreed to. Moreover, the Senate plan seems simpler than the House 
plan — 

It is a good deal simpler; it is beautiful in its stern sim- 
plicity— 
and the more effective to 5 the end sought— the sup; 
of child labor through the exercise of the power of Congress 
Jato commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield: to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose anyone- who is undertaking 
to sustain. the bill is undertaking to sustain it upon any other 
theory than the fact that the Congress of the United States 
has the power of police regulation under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator from Idaho contend 
that? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I entertain that view. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, let me tell the Senator what the 
answer is, according to my opinion as a lawyer and as a Mem- 
ber of this body, to his contention on that point. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, under a doctrine built up by some of 
the latter-day decisions; to which reference has been made on 
this. floor, and to which I intend to refer more at length before 
I conclude this argument, has, in my judgment, laid down the 
doetrine that there is; in spite of all that the court had held 
through all the decades that have gone about the United States 
and its Congress having no police power, certain police power 
in respect to the agencies of interstate commerce to preserve 
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and protect them from destroying influences and to make them 
serve the ends for which they are intended, namely, the service 
of commerce throughout the country, the carriage of commerce 
throughout the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that seemed to have been the 
original doctrine when the courts first apparently approached 
the subject as to what extent the police power could be exer- 
cised under the commerce clause of the Constitution; but cer- 
tainly no one will contend that either the lottery cases or the 
white slave case could have been sustained upon any theory that 
it was serving commerce in the economie sense of the term. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; they were sustained on another 
theory, and later I want to go into the lottery cases more fully, 
if the Senator will pardon me. I realize the force of the sugges- 
tion that he has made. It assaults the very citadel of my posi- 
tion in this matter. r 

Mr. BORAH. Just a word. I was going to say, in response 
to the suggestion made by the Senator from Georgia in the way 
of a criticism of the position of the Senator from Arkansas 
relative to the eight-hour law, that the Senator from Georgia 
would not contend that the State in the exercise of its police 
power could not provide against any other day’s labor than that 
of the eight-hour day, does he? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think not. That is because all the 
powers not delegated to Congress are reserved to the Sta 
and they have the general power of legislation, except where 
is prohibited by constitutional restrictions. 

Mr. BORAH. If the State, in the exercise of its police 
power, may provide for an eight-hour day, and the entire sub- 
ject matter ef interstate commerce has been transferred to the 
National Government, and it can exercise all the police power 
that can be exercised in regard to the subject matter, may it 
not do the same thing with reference to intrastate matters? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, it may not; and it may not for the 
reason that the power of Congress under the commerce clause 
does not stand by itself and alone, but it stands with several 
other constitutional powers, and must be construed in pari 
materia with. all of them. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me state to the Senator that I am 
going into that fully, but I have not yet gotten to that branch of 
my discussion; and if the Senator will just repeat his question 
later, I will yield to him, and I shall be glad to discuss that 
matter with him in detail. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very sorry to break in on the Senator’s 
very able argument. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am probably anticipating 
what the Senator from Georgia will eventually cover. but I 
have an open and inquiring mind on this subject, and I am 
wondering, under the statement made by the Senator from 
Idaho IMr. Boran], if this legislation is to be justified on the 
ground that it is within the police powers of the Government, 
whether the Government of the United States has the right to 
execute and enforce its police powers wholly within a State 


| without affecting labor within a State, in which other States, 


except in a general way—a humanitarian way—have no interest 
whatever. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from California has given 
the very gist of the answer that I am about to make, except 
that I expect to elaborate it and to make one or two other sug- 
gestions along that line and similar lines when I come to that 
part of my argument; but the Senator is right. F will antici- 
pate so far as to say that if the police power with respect to 
transportation, while the articles are in transit, or if the 
police power were exercised so as to protect the State from the 
injurious effects of the consumption of an unsound or unlawful 
kind of article which the States themselves had no power to 
protect themselves against, them the result would be very dif- 
ferent; but there is no such contention as that in this instance 
the. pending bill goes far beyond that. 

I said just now that we were coquetting—all of us—with the 
Bull Moose vote on this question, and that is the plain, literal, 
unvarnished truth. There is not a Senator within the sound 
of my voice who does not know it or who will dare deny it. 
We are playing fast and loose with the Constitution of the 
United States, with our oaths to support it, with the American 
system of government, with the reserved powers of the States, 
with the rights of the people, in a mad effort to get a political 
advantage. 

This bill is not Democratic doctrine. Shades of Jefferson, 
of Madison, of Jackson, and of Cleveland, no! It is not Repub- 
lican doctrine. Why, the last Republican President of the 
United States denounced it in as strong words as Jefferson em- 
ployed about this sort of business. The doctrine came from a 
seat in the middle aisle on the Republican side of this Chamber, 
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from the then junior Senator from the great State of Indiana, 
Mr. Beveridge. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator want to read what 
President Taft said about it? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I will be glad to do so if the Sen- 
ator will give it to me. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator reads what 
ex-President Taft said, it must be borne in mind that at the 
time the then Senator from Indiana announced ‘hat doctrine 
he was one of the leaders of the Republican Party. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and let me tell you something. I 
call to the witness chair the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], the ranking Senator on the other 
side, and your floor leader, who said the other day publicly that 
when the Senator from Indiana proclaimed this doctrine from 
his seat on this floor every lawyer in this body on both sides 
of the Chamber who had any position whatever at the bar 
agreed that it was unconstitutional. At this point, because I 
have been talking a little about what other people have said, 
I will ask that the Secretary be allowed to read what former 
President Taft said about this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Bills have been ur; 


wer 
the 


tion in which we participated, and which we won, was in 1912. 
We are now about to go into another one, which I hope we 
may also win, but that is prophecy, and not history. 

Mr. BORAH. And very dangerous prophecy. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know about that. It looks to 
me as if we haye been gaining on you recently, as nearly as 
I can guess about it. When we went into that great fight, 
here was the banner that we raised aloft to the American peo- 
ple on this subject; there was not a word about child labor; 
but we said this: 

Believing that the most efficient results under our system of 
ment are to be attained by the full exercise by the States of 
served sovereign powers 

Why that sounds now almost like a “rebel” contention, does 
it not?— 
we denounce as usurpation the efforts of our opponents to deprive the 
States of any of the rights reserved to them and to enlarge and magnify 
by indirection the powers of the Federal Government. 

I call the attention of my friend from Arkansas to that. 

Mr. JONES. There is not anything in the platform of 1916 
on that great question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I will not permit the Senator at this 
time, because I am golng to put in what the Senator has in 
mind in my own time and in my own way. 

Mr. THOMAS. I was simply going to call attention to both 
platforms. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; in our last platform we have aban- 
doned fundamental doctrine, as the Senator from Colorado 
knows, and we have done so to please union labor and to coquette 
with the Bull Moose. They were so anxious to pass this bill 
that I regret to say the chairman of my own party issued a 
statement not long ago giving the position of the Democratic 
Party on child-labor legislation as one of the reasons, among 
seven or eight others, why the Bull Moose Party in a body 
ought to vote for the Democratic candidates. I do not want any 
such votes on any such reasons, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Will the Senator pardon me a moment? 

Mr. WORKS. I merely desire to interrupt the Senator upon 
this very matter. I have been attempting to defend the South- 


overn- 
eir re- 


ern States against the encroachments of the National Govern- 
ment pretty nearly ever since I have been here. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think the Senator has been always 
sound in his views on this question, so far as I have known, 

Mr. WORKS. They have been absolutely giving away, selling 
their rights, for money to come out of the National Treasury. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les, sir; they have sometimes, I am 
ashamed to say, sold their birthright for a mess of pottage; and 
most often they did not get the pottage, and threw away the 
birthright besides. You can not shake your “gory locks at 
me,” for I have not done it. I am not assuming any special 
virtue over and above my colleagues; but somehow or other I 
am so built that on fundamentals at least I can not yield ; some- 
how or other I can not help but believe that a political party 
that is great enough to endure and that deserves to live has 
to have some fundamental principles in which it believes and to 
which it is loyal. I was born politically fighting Populisin, 
which was about the same thing as Bull Moosism, subtreasury- 
ism, and all sorts of socialism and paternalism; and I can not 
get it out of my system. I do not reckon that I ever will until I 
die. Perhaps when we get to heaven there will be one great, big, 
beneficent socialism that will work all right. I do not know how 
it will be elsewhere. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am afraid the Senator will never get there. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have as good a chance as has the Senator 
from Colorado, I expect. 

Mr. THOMAS. A better chance. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is a delicate question to raise in this 
body, however, and I hope no Senator will pursue it. 

Now, let us see. As I have shown, this legislation is not 
Democratic doctrine. Have you on the Republican side any- 
thing at all about it in your platform? In a rather hasty search 
through your platform I can not find a word about child labor. 
Did you beg for it and plead for it and promise it in 1912? Did 
you talk about the poor children who were so abused in 1912? 
My belief is, without a careful and accurate investigation, that 
you were so busy fighting each other and were so mad with the 
other wing of your party that you would not indorse anything in 
any form in which they believed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, one wing of the Republican 
Party was for it in 1912. 

Mr. HARDWICK. One wing! I thought they were a distinct 
and separate party; that is, up until recently, and I am not sure 
but that they are yet. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are a broken wing now. 

Mr. HARDWICK. As my friend from Colorado aptly sug- 
gests, they seem to be a broken wing now. ‘There was a plat- 
form, however, that did speak for it, and spoke for it in tones 
of thunder. I have not got it right at hand, because I have 
lost the reference, but it is in here. I refer to the Progressive 
platform; and they demanded this legislation in plain, unmis- 
takable terms. 

In 1916 the deluge was over. In 1916 Roosevelt, the uncon- 
querable, the unyielding, was as gentle in his dealings with the 
Republican Party as a bashful maiden when she faces her first 
lover, and the mutual concessions were in order, and one of 
them was a yielding of the Republican position with respect to 
child labor. 

Now, I do not blame you, from the standpoint of practical 
politics, from trying to get back these fellows, if you can with- 
out sacrificing your principles; and I do not blame my party for 
getting as many of them, or of every other kind of American 
votes, as we can get, provided we do not give up the citadel of 
Democratic principles in an effort to get them. I am not willing 
to do that. I wi do anything else on earth that is honorable 
and fair to induce those men or any other American voters to 
support the Democratic Party; but I can not, in order to get 
their support, surrender the doctrines of this great party as 
they have been preached by every leader it has ever had from 
Thomas Jefferson to Woodrow Wilson. 

Here is what the Progressives said in 1916: 


A nation to survive must stand for the principles of social and indus- 
trial justice. 


This is from their Chicago platform of this year. Well, does 
that mean a Social Labor Party? Is that what it means? It 
is not the American system. It is not representative govern- 
ment. It is not our dual form of government—social and indus- 
trial justice in a broad, general way. ‘There is no surer, no 
safer, no sounder way, no more certain plan of securing per- 
manent social and industrial justice, than allowing the great 
functions of this duat government to operate unimpeded and 
unimpaired, by sapping some of them of their vitality, because 
the people ot each locality know what is best to promote social 
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and industrial justice among themselves. Local self-govern- 
ment and home rule will take care of that. 

The Progressive platform of 1916 continues: 

We have no right to expect continued loyalty from an class, 

We must remove the artificial causes of the high cost of living; pre- 
vent the exploitation of men, women, and children in industry by ex- 
tension of the workmen's compensation law to the full limit permitted 
under the Constitution, and by a thoroughgoing child-labor law. 

Now, there you are. While they were doing that our Repub- 
lican friends were saying “Me, too,” over in another part of 
Chicago; and, bless goodness, when we got down to St. Louis 
the purty that 1 love made the unfortunate mistake of doing 
the same thing. Now, that is what the Senator from Colorado 
wants to say, I reckon. Yes; we did it. I am not proud of it; 
I am ashamed of it. I am not going to mince words about this 
thing. But we did it; and I say very frankly that I am so 
loyal a party man that if I did not believe that the thing was 
absolutely unconstitutional 1 might commit the egregious mis- 
take of voting for it myself. But, of course, I swore down 
there at the Vice President's desk to support the Constitution 
of the United States and not a party platform; and I am bound 
to support the Constitution of the United States as I believe 
it is—yea, Senators, as I know it is—or be forsworn. 

I thoroughly believe in this dual system of Government of 
ours. It has stood the test of time. It secures to us the great 
principle, ever dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart, of personal lib- 
erty, home rule, local self-government, as well as strong, cen- 
tralized power for foreign relations and for things that are 
really Federal or national. 

I wanted to read you Mr. Madison’s estimate of this Con- 
stitution. Why, in these days it is not considered popular some- 
times even to express a doubt about what the Constitution means 
or to be opposed to anything because the Constitution may be 
against it. It is considered a mere subterfuge among some 
thoughtless and ill-advised people for opposition to this bill or 
that bill or the other. I tell you Senators, no more dangerous 
sentiment can be encouraged or permitted to exist generally 
among the people of this Republic than a belief that their 
organic law amounts to nothing when it stands in the way of 
their whims and their temporary desires. 

In a letter to R. H. Lee, of Virginia, then President of the 
Continental Congress, dated in New York, 1784, on the general 
subject of the labors of the convention that framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Mr. Madison concluded his observations in 
this way: 

But whatever may be the judgment pronounced on the competency 
of the architects of the Constitution or whatever may be the destiny 
of the edifice prepared by them, I feel it a duty to express my pro- 
found and solemn conviction, derived from my intimate opportunity 
of observing and sporer eang the views of the convention, collectively 
and individually, t there never was an assemblage of men charged 
with a great and arduous trust who were more pure in their motives 
or more exclusively or anxiously devoted to the object committed to 
them than were the members of the Federal convention of 1787, to the 
object of pase 3 and proposing a constitutional system which should 
best supply the defects of that which it was to replace and best secure 
the permanent liberty and happiness of their country. 

It was a just appraisal of the work of the great men who 
wrote that great instrument which stands as the model forall free 
representative Governments on the face of this earth to-day; 
and yet we sneer at it, and if a man says he can not support 
this bill or that bill or the other bill because the Constitution 
will not allow it he is considered old-fashioned, an old fogy, and 
out of date. Ah, Senators, I beg you, I pray you, to halt! If 
this continues and increases, the Republic can not live. 

Mr, President, in 1798 the famous Kentucky resolutions, 
drawn by Thomas Jefferson’s own hand—the original of those 
resolutions found in his own handwriting, establishes the author- 
ship which is unchallenged and undenied—read as follows. I 
will read just the first of the resolutions: 


Resolved, That the several States composing the United States of 
America are not united on the principle of unlimited submission to their 
General Government 


Subsequently, that has been changed by the stern edict of 
war— 


but that by a compact under the style and title of a Constitution for the 
United States, and of amendments thereto, they constituted a General 
Government for special purposes, delegated to that Government certain 
definite powers, reserving, each State to itself, the residuary mass of 
right to their own self-government; and that whensoever the General 
Government assumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, 
void, and of nd force; that to this compact each State acceded as a 
State, and is an integral party, its co-States forming, as to itself, the 
other party; that the Government created by this compact was not made 
the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the powers delegated to 
itself; since that would have made its discretion, and not the Consti- 
tution, the measure of its powers. 


Tam afraid that that is what has happened, and that is the rea- 
son why I read this resolution—to enll attention to that particu- 
lar expression, thut if this Government, as Mr. Jefferson said in 


the Kentucky resolutions, were constituted the final judge of 
what its powers should be, the danger was that the Federal 
Government would make its own desires the measure of its pow- 
ers, and not the written Constitution of our fathers. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator will not contend that 
the National Government is not the judge of its own powers 
under the Constitution, will he? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not. I said just now that that had 
been forever settled. But I think—to use the language of a 
great Senator from my own State, to whom I am going to refer 
in just a moment more at length on this question—* cowardice 
can take no meaner form than when power oppresses weak- 
ness”; and that for this Government, because it has the power, 
because it can do it, and there is no way for people to help it, to 
usurp powers and rights that do not belong to it,-that were 
never delegated to it, that can not be fairly implied from any of 
the delegated powers, is as mean and cowardly a thing as any 
Government on the face of this earth could do, and as dangerous 
a thing, as utterly destructive of the Government itself, as could 
possibly be done. 

Now, let us see. In a letter to Gideon Granger, dated Monti- 
cello, August 18, 1800, Mr. Jefferson said this: 

Dear Sin: I received with great pleasure your favor of June the 4th, 
and am much comforted by the appearance of a change of opinion 
in your State; for though we may obtain, and I believe shall obtain, 
a majority in the Legislature of the United States, attached to the 
preservation of the Federal Constitution according to its obvious prin- 
ciples, and those on which it was known to be received ; attached equally 
to the preservation to the States of those rights unquestionably rematn- 
ing with them; frien is to the freedom t religion, freedom of the press, 

l by jury, and to economical government; 2 to standing 
armies, paper systems, war, and all connection, other than commerce, 
with any foreign nation; in short, a majority firm in all those prin- 
ciples which we bave esponsed and the Federahsts have opposed uni- 
formly ; still, should the whole body of New England continue in oppo- 
sition to these principles of government, either parte or —— w 
delusion, our Government be a very uneasy one. It can never 
harmonious and solid while so ble a portion of its citizens 
oe — principles which go directly to a change of the Federal Con- 

tution, to sink the State governments, consolidate them into one, and 
to monarchize that. Our country is too large to have ail its affairs 
directed by a single government. 

That is what I am pointing out now. I want to interpolate, 
if Senators will note, that staying here month in and month 
out, almost year in and year out, we are hardly able to get 
through the Federal business with some reasonable confinement 
to Federal limitations of the business we assume to transact. 
But if, in addition to that, as is proposed by the principle in 
this bill—because it is the entering wedge for it all—we are to 
enter into the control and determination of local legislation in 
each one of the 48 States of the American Republic, I tell you 
we will have not time to do it, and we will have no information 
upon which to act intelligently. We will not be able, either in 
point of time or in point of accurate and reliable information, 
to perform the function that we will thus usurp. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Senator is complaining 
about usurpation on the part of the National Government. I 
wonder how fully he realizes the fact that the most of this is 
being done by representatives of the States themselves by way 
of legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, does the Senator know why? I will 
give the Senator my idea. In the first place, they tempt themselves 
and their constituencies with appropriations, as was suggested 
just now. In the second place, if they want to accomplish some 
temporary reform that seems to be so important, just like this, 
so necessary, so just, so humane, for the moment they sacrifice 
all considerations of governmental! principle, and proceed to do 
it without delay and without regard to anything else except the 
object immediately in hand. I am afraid that that is the truth. 
I have been here in both Houses of Congress some 15 or 16 
years, and that is my observation. I have à great respect and 
a great affection for Members of both bodies, and yet I think 
that that is the trouble. I do not know what the Senator’s opin- 
ion is, but I think his long experience might probably lead him to 
concur with me. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to Lee, continues: 

Public servants, at such a distance and from under the eye of their 
constituen must, from the circumstance of distance, be unable to ad- 
minister and overlook all the details necessary for the good government 
of the citizens, und the same circumstance, by rendering detection im- 
possible to their coastituents, will invite the public agents to corruption, 

lunder, and waste. And I do verily believe that if the principle were 
o prevail of a common law being in force in the United States (which 
principle the General Government at once of all the powers 
of the State governments and reduces us to a single consolidated Gov- 
ernment) it would become the most corrupt government on the earth. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Will the Senator give us the date of 
that letter? 

Nr. HARDWICK. August 13, 1800. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. How many States were there in the 

Union at that time? : 
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Mr. HARDWICK. I suppose there were something like 15 
or 16. I do not remember exactly how many had been ad- 
mitted by that time. 

Again, I read from Mr. Jefferson's correspondence, in his let- 
ter to Mr. M. Destutt Tracy, dated Monticello, January 26, 1811, 
more than 11 years after the other one was written, when his 
mind was more mature and his experience larger. Here is what 
he said. There were 17 States then: 


But the true barriers of our liberty in this country are our State 
governments; and the wisest conservative power ever contrived by 
man, is that of which our Revolution and present Government found 
us possessed. Seventeen distinct States, amalgamated into one as 
to their foreign concerns, but single and independent as to their 
internal administration, 8 organized with legislature and 
governor resting on the choice of the people, and enlightened by a 
free | Pry can never be so fascinated by the arts of one man as 
to submit voluntarily to his usurpation. Nor can they be constrained 
to it b any force he can While that may paralyze the single 

n which it happens to be encamped, 16 others, spread over a 
country of 2, miles diameter, rise up on every side, ready organ- 
ized for deliberation by. a constitutional legislature, and for action 
by their governor, constitutionally the commander of the militia of the 
State; that is to say, of every man in it able to bear arms: and that 
militia, too, regularly formed into regiments and battalions, into 
Infantry, Cavairy, and Artillery, trained under officers general and sub- 
ordinate, legally ap inted, always in readiness, and to whom they 
are already in habits of obedience. The republican Government of 
France was lost without a struggle because the party of “un et indi- 
visible” had prevailed; no provincial organizations existed to which 
the people might rally under authority of the laws, the seats of the 
directory were virtually vacant, and a small force sufficed to turn the 
legislature out of their chamber and to salute its leader chief of the 
nation. But with us, 16 out of 17 States rising in mass, under regular 
organization and legal commanders, united in object and action by 
their Congress, or, if that be in duress, by a ial convention present 
such obstacles to an usurper as forever to stifle ambition in the first 
conception of that object. 

Dangers of another kind might more reasonably be apprehended from 
this fect and distinct organization, civil and military, of the States, 
to wit, that certain States from local and occasional discontents might 
attempt to e from the Union. This is certainly possible, and 
would be befriended by this regular organization. But it is not prob- 
able that loca: discontents can spread to such an extent as to be able 
to face the soand parts of so extensive a Union; and if they should 
reach the majority they would then me the lar Government, 
acquire the ascendency in Congress, and be able to redress thelr own 
grievances by laws ceably and constitutionally passed. d even 
the States in which local discontents might engender a commencement 
of fermentation would be paralyzed and self-checked by that very divi- 
sion into parties into which we have fallen, into which all States must 
fall wherein men are at liberty to think, speak, and act freely, accord- 
ing to the diversities of their individual conformations, and which are, 
perhaps, essential to preserve the purity of the government, by the 
censorship which these parties habitually exercise over each other. 

You 1 read, I am sure, with indu ce, the explanations of the 
grounds on which I have ventured to form an opinion differing from 
yours. They prove my 8 for your n e and diſndence in 
my own, which haye forbidden me to re „ without e tion, an 
opinion questioned by you. Permit me now to render my portion of the 

eral debt of gratitude by acknowledgments in advance for the singu- 
ar benefaction which is the subject of this tetter, to tender my wishes 
for the continuance cf a life so usefully employed, and to add the as- 
surances of my perfect esteem and respect. 


Mr. President and Senators, the most brilliant figure that ever 
represented on this floor and in this Chamber the great Common- 
wealth from which I come was Benjamin Harvey Hill—the dash- 
ing Rupert of short-arm debate, the invincible Achilles of pre- 
pared and sustained controversial discussion. A son of Georgia 
and of the South, who loved them both with an almost idolatrous 
devotion; he was also a great, broad-minded, broad-gauged 
American patriot, whose mighty vision swept to the farthest 
corners of this country, and whose mighty love embraced all her 
people. Just at this juncture my mind turns naturally to him, 
for of all the American statesmen of his time he had the truest 
concept of our great dual system of government, of Federal 
power, and of the rights and powers of the States; and he ex- 
pressed his views on that subject with a clarity that never has 
been equaled, and with an eloquence that rarely has been ex- 
celled. 

In a speech made by this great American, in the days when 
reconstruction was hardly over, to the people of my State, my 
recollection is in 1876, Mr. Hill said what I shall read: 


There are two great essential features of this great system, without 
either of which the whole system would fail, and I shall briefly call 
your attention to these two essential features, Every man in America 
ought to understand them and be able to give a reason why the 
American Union is a ES system of government and why this system, 
represented by that flag floating above us, onght to be dear to every 
American citizen. The first essential feature of this American sys- 
tem is this: That there shall be a general government for general 
affairs and a local government fer local affairs. ‘That is the first 
3 fundamental and indispensable principle of the American 
system of government. It was a happy thought. There are certain 
affairs which are general to all the people of this country equally. 
If you did not have one general government clothed with jurisdiction 
to manage those general affairs, each State would have to manage 
them for herself. That would multiply the expense and dangers of 
our eons affairs thirty-eight times; that would multiply our standing 
armies thirty-eight times; that would multiply all the machinery of 
general government thirty-eight times— 


Since there were 38 States when he spoke— 


that would line the borders of 38 States with customhouse and 
foreign regulations and military fortjfications. To avoid such burdens, 
our fathers provided one General Government to take charge of all 


the affairs that were general and common to all the States alike, 
leaving each State to manage its own local affairs in its own way. 
Why? Because each State would be the best judge of what local 
laws suited its own people— 
Ah, gentlemen, how different is this situation. 


Why? Because each State would be the best judge of what local 
laws sulted its own people, better than any foreign States, and better 
than any government representing a great number of States. So that, 
I repeat, the first great leading Faea and fundamental feature in this 
American system of government is a neral government for general 
affairs and local or State governments for local or State affairs. 

Listen to another striking phrase from this great man. Re- 
member he was speaking in 1876: 

Who, then, I repeat, is a disunionist? The man who strikes at the 
Federal Government is a disunionist, because he strikes at an essen- 
tial feature of the system which makes the American Union. But tho 
man who strikes at the State government is also a disunionist, because 
he strikes at an equally essential feature of the same system. He 
alone is a perfect Union man who is faithful to the whole system— 
to both the General Government and the State Government, each in 
its x Pee Blot out the stars from that flag and you have no 
American flag; blot out the States from this Union and you have no 
American Union. Cripple the States and you cripple the Union. In- 
vade the States and you invade the Union. Make war on the States 
and you are a traitor making war on the Union. 

Senators, I think that is probably the most eloquent lan- 
guage in all American political literature. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this speech. It is most interesting. He 
concludes his speech in this way: 

My countrymen, have you studied this wonderful American system 
of free government? Have you compared it with former systems and 
noted how our forefathers sought to avoid their defects? 
mend this study to every American ci to-day. 
liberty it is more enchanting than romance, more bewitching than love, 
and more elevating than any other science. Our fathers adopted this 
plan, with improvements in the details, which can not be found in any 
other system. With what a noble im of patriotism they came 
together from different States and joined their counsels to perfect this 
system, thenceforward to be known as the “American system of free 
constitutional government!" The snows that fall on Mount Washing- 
ton are not purer than the motives which begot it. The fresh dew- 
laden zephyrs from the orange groves of the South are not sweeter than 
the hopes its advent inspired. The flight of our own symbolic eagle, 
though he blow his breath on the sun, can not be higher than its ex- 
pected destiny. Have the motives which so inspired our fathers become 
all corrupt in their children? Are the Loot that sustained them all 
. us? Is that high expected destiny all eclipsed, and before 

Senators, no greater American, no more brilliant orator and 
no truer patriot ever lived in the great State of Georgia or in this 
country. I would that his almost inspired words could guide us 
in this matter. I can see him sitting in the seat I now occupy 
by a favor of my people far beyond my poor deserts, and I know 
that the vote I am going to cast will be the vote that Benjamin 
Harvey Hill would have cast on this great question. 

It would not do to quote entirely from southern patriots, from 
southern statesmen, from great Democrats. I do not know the 
politics of the man I am going to quote next from, but I do 
know that he is regarded throughout this Republie as probably 
the greatest constitutional lawyer and the greatest authority on 
constitutional law who has ever lived in this country. I think 
he was a Michigan man. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Judge Cooley, of Michigan? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Before I leave Senator Hill I want to say 
one thing to the Senate, and really that was one of the chief 
reasons, although I am devotedly attached to his memory, that 
I made such extended reference to his writing and speeches on 
this great subject. 

Senator Hill was elected to this body in 1877 and died on 
August 16, I think, 1882, just before the expiration of his first 
term, while he was the idol of his State and the cynosure of 
every eye in the Nation. Former Senator Bailey told me within 
a week—and I have his permission to make reference to it in 
this public way or, of course, I would not do it—while Senator 
Hill was in the very heyday of his brilliant career and he, 
Bailey, was a young man he came to Washington just before 
Hill’s death. It was almost Mr. Bailey's first appearance here 
I do not think he was in public life at that time, but he had 
had many interesting conversations with Senator Hill. It 
seems that Senator Hill was a distant relation of his. Finally 
on one occasion he said to Senator Hill, “Senator, I want to 
ask you a question, if I may do so without being presumptuous.” 
Senator Hill said to him in that kindly way he had, especially 
with young men, There will be no presumption about it, my 
boy. Ask your question.” He said, Senator Hill, I recall that 
prior to the Civil War you began your political career in Geor- 
gia as a Whig. You were elected to the Legislature of Georgia 
as a Whig, and after that party went to pieces in the wreck of 
the Kansas-Nebraska decision and the slavery trouble you 
practically organized in your State the Know Nothing Party 
and became its candidate for governor of Georgia, and in a 
momentous and hotly contested and close election you were 
beaten by 2 very small majority in a great Democratic State.” 
He said, Since the war you have been a thorough Democrat in 
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every respect, devoted to its principles and true to its teachings. 
I want to know why it is that prior to the Civil War you 
were everything else but a Democrat, and since the Civil War 
you seem to be so splendidly versed in Democratie principles 
and so ardent and loyal in that faith.” Hill replied—and it is 
the key, Senators, to his whole political career—* My son, 
prior to the Civil War I realized that if the Union was ever 
endangered at all it would be from its centrifugal forces, that 
the States were too powerful, and that their powers were 
auginented too often at the expense of the General Government, 
and if disunion and disaster ever overtook us it would come 
from those centrifugal forces. Since the Civil War,” he said, 
“the exact reverse has been true, The danger to the American 
system of government, the danger to our institutions, comes 
now and will come for a long period of years from the centrip- 
etal forces in this Republic. They are becoming too powerful; 
they are encroaching on those rights and powers of the State; 
they are constantly encroaching upon the functions of the 
States; they are constantly usurping the different functions of 
local government.” 

Senators, it was a wonderful answer and it gave the keynote 
to the political career of a great American statesman. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator a moment ago referred to 
Judge Cooley. May I say just a word on that subject? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Cooley was at one time chief jus- 
tice of the State of Michigan. There were the big three, as 
they were known, Cooley, Christiancy, and Campbell; and I 
think their decisions were more generally quoted and have been 
throughout the United States as authority than any other court 
in any other State in the Union. He was also on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He was one of the first commissioners 
appointed to that body. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘To the very just and deserved tribute of 
the Senator from Michigan I want to add, and I think every 
lawyer in this body will agree with me, that his work on con- 
stitutional law remains to this day the standard work on that 
subject in this country, in my judgment. I read from Cooley 
on Constitutional Law, pages 29 and 30, third edition. Judge 
Cooley says: 

The government created by the Constitution is one of limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution is the measure and the teet 
of the powers conferred. Whatever is not conferred is withheld and 
3 to the several States or to the people thereof. As a constitu- 
tional principle this must result from a consideration. of the circum- 
stances under which the Constitution was formed. The States were 
in existence before and possessed and exercised nearly all the powers 
of sovereignty. The Union was in existence, but the Congress which 
represented it possessed a few powers only, conceded to it by the 
States, and these circumscribed and hampered in a manner to render 
them of little vaiue. The States were thus repositories of sovereign 
powers, and wielded them as being theirs of inherent right; the Union 

ssessed but few powers, enumerated, limited, and hampered, and these 
Scion cd to it by compact and concession. In a confederation thus 
EAN a if a power could be in dispute between the States and the 
confederacy, the presumption must favor the States. But it was not 
within the intent of those who formed the Constitution to reyolu- 
tionize the States, to overturn the presumptions that supported their 
authority, or to create a new government with uncertain and undefined 

owers, The purpose, on the contrary, was to perpetuate the States 
n their integrity and to strengthen the Union in order that they 
might be perpetuated. To this end the grant of powers to the con- 
federacy needed to be enlarged and extended, the machinery of gov- 
ernment to be added to and perfected, the people to be made parties 
to the churter of government. and the sanction of law and judicial 
authority to be given to the legitimate acts of the Government in an 
and all of its departments. But when this had been done, it remain 
true that the Union possessed the powers conferred upon it, and that 
these were to be found enumerated in the instrument of government 
under which it was formed. But lest there might be any possible 
question of this in the minds of those wielding any portion of this 
authority, it was declared by the tenth article of the amendments that 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
apectively or to the people.” 

I want to say, Senators, that later, in another part of this 
discussion, I will read an extract from Judge Cooley squarely 
on this proposition of child-labor legislation, and against it. 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, does not the Senator think that 
Judge Cooley clearly laid down the doctrine that the National 
Government has the power of police regulation with reference 
to interstate commerce? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No, sir; except in the limited way the 
Senator and I were discussing it this morning. I think he 
clearly drew that line. If J am in error, I hope the Senator will 
later call attention to it. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not interrupt the Senator now; but I 
have a reference to Judge Cooley to that effect. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think you will find that he drew the 
same line I attempted to draw this morning, unless my memory 
is very inaccurate on that point. I have not examined his work 
on that particular question recently, but I feel sure my mem- 
ory is accurate, 


Now, I am going to quote from another authority—not a great 
lawyer, although the gentleman who wrote it was bred to the 
law, but a great statesman, a great public man, a great Presi- 
dent, a man of wonderful intellectuality. In all my life I 
have come in contact with but few men who, in my judgment, 
in any way approached him in intellectuality. I refer to the 
President of the United States. Senators on both sides know 
that my tribute to him is absolutely beyond all challenge. Not 
even the exigency of party conflict or the heat of partisan 
rancor can induce any Senator of the United States to deny that 
proposition, whether he be Democrat or Republican. 

Before Mr, Wilson was President of the United States he was 
president of one of the three or four greatest American uni- 
versities, and it was while he was serving in that capacity that 
the wonderful clearness of his views, the wonderful vigor of his 
intellect, and the wonderful soundness of his opinions attracted 
my attention and challenged my enthusiastic admiration. 

I am going to read now some of the views of the present 
President of the United States—in accordance with Jefferson’s 
views, with Madison's views, with Hill's views, with all the 
great Democrats alive and dead—on this question of local self- 
government and the rights and powers and responsibilities and 
duties of the States. Referring to this struggle between State 
and Federal power, in his book on constitutional law, to which 
the Senator from Idaho made passing reference the other day, 
there is a great deal in this book on this question. It is a print 
of these lectures that were delivered to the Princeton students. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the date? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Nineteen hundred and seven. 
tures, I think, were delivered in 1906. I remember when 
they were printed. I used to read such portions of them as 
were printed with great admiration, ns I do yet. Now, dis- 
cussing this trouble, this constant conflict between State and 
Federal power and authority that seems to inhere in our dual 
system of government, from which there seems to be little 
escape, I want to read you what President Wilson said: 


And now the question has come upon us anew. It is no longer sec- 
tional, but it is all the more subtle and intricate, all the less 88 
and tangible in its elements, on that account. It involves, first or 
last, the whole economic movement of the age, and necessitates an 
analysis which has not yet been even seriously attempted. Which 
parts of the many-sided processes of the Nation’s economic develop- 
ment shall be left to the regulation of the States, which parts shall be 
given over to the regulation of the Federal Government? I do not 
propound this as a mere question of choice, a mere question of states- 
manship, but also as a question, a very fundamental question, of con- 
stitutional law. What, reading our Constitution in its true spirit, 
neither sticking in its letter nor yet forcing it arbitrarily to mean what 
we wish it to mean, shall be the answer of our generation, pressed upon 
by gigantic economie problems, the solution of which may involve not 
only the prosperity but also the very integrity of the Nation, to the 
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old question of the distribution of powers between Congress and the 
States? For us, as for 8 aed a generations, it is a deeply critical 
question. The very stuff of all our political principles, of all our 


political experience, is involved in it. In this all too indistinctly 
marked field of right choice our statesmanship shall achieve new 
trlumphs or come to calamitous shipwreck. 

The old theory of the sovereignty of the States, which used so to 
engage our passions, has lost its vitality. The war between the States 
established at least this principle, that the Federal Government is, 
through its courts, the final judge of its own powers. Since that stern 
arbitrament it would be idle, in an ractical argument, to ask by 
voa 705 of abstract principle the Federal Government is bound and 
restrained. 


Now, I am quoting from something the Senator from Idaho - 
quoted in part the other day. He began right here: 

Mr. Wilson continues: 

“Its power is ‘to regulate commerce between the States,’ and the 
attempts now. made during every session of Congress to carry the 
implications of that power "— 

I commend this to my distinguished friend from Arkansas, 
the junior Senator— s 
“and the attempts now made during every session of Congress to carry 
the implications of that power beyond the utmost boundaries of ren- 
sonable and honest inference show that the only limits likely to be ob- 
served by politicians ""— 

Of course, I do not think he was referring to the Senator 
from Arkansas— 

“are those set by the good sense and conservative temper of the country. 

“The proposed Federal legislation with regard to the regulation of 
child labor affords a striking example. If the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States can be stretched to include the regulation of 
labor in mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every particular 
of the industrial organization and action of the country. The only 
limitations Congress would observe, should the Supreme Court assent to 
such obviously absurd exfravagances of interpretation, would be the 
limitations of opinion and of circumstance.” 


That is what you are doing. You are stretching; you, a south- 
ern Democrat. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think so. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am just telling you what the President 
thinks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What the President used to think. 
are not telling what he thinks, 
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Mr. HARDWICK. Has the President changed his mind about 
this? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. The President is advocating 
this bill. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Surely the Senator must be mistaken 
about that. I can not credit it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I am unable to enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course I think the Senator must have 
misunderstood him, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That was before the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on this question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The President has not been a practicing 
lawyer. He did not base any of this sound doctrine on any 
decision, 5 

Mr. THOMPSON. But a great many of us have changed our 
minds since the Supreme Court has decided the question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will discuss the decisions a little later. 
Of course the Senator may be right. Wise men change their 
minds very often, but I have yet to see any reason upon which 
any alleged change of mind upon the part of the President is 
based or upon which it rests. I confess I should like to see it 
as a matter of curiosity. I should Hke the Senator, as long as 
he is now about it, to give us the reasons for it if he can. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield to me for an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. My remarks do not apply to 
the Senator any more than to any other Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that. I am not taking it any 
more seriously than the Senator from Georgia intended it; but I 
had assumed, of course, that the Senator from Georgia knew 
that the President had expressed his friendliness to this legis- 
lation. If that information has not reached the Senator from 
Georgia, then I will admit that he seems to be living in the past. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Georgia would rather 
live in the past in some respects than in the present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Georgia would adorn any 
age in which he lived. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I thank the Senator very much. I am 
rather old-fashioned. I do not believe in these radical changes 
about fundamental principles overnight, and I am not going to 
indorse them. I do not care who changes; the Senator from 
Arkansas can do just as he likes. Of course, I saw it printed in 
the papers that the President came up here and told us—he did 
not tell me, of course; he told some of us—that this legislation 
must pass, and pass at this session. Well, he may have done it. 
I do not know. The newspapers are not always accurate. I 
do not know whether he did or not, but if he did I imagine he 
eame with crape on his hat. If he did, I imagine he came in 
mourning for the death of his ideals. If he did, I imagine he 
came in sorrow. Mr. Wilson continues: 

The proposed Federal legislation with rd to the regulation of 
child labor affords a striking example. If the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States can be stretched— 

This sounds like just some of my speech. That is one reason 
why I am so strong for him, and always have been— 
can be stretched to include the regulation of labor in mills and fac- 
tories it can be made to embrace every particular of the industrial or- 
ganization and action of the country. 

Including the Senator's cotton pickers down in Arkansas: 

The orly limitations Congress would observe should the Supreme 
Court assent to such obviously absurd extravagancies of interpretation 
would be’ the limitations of opinion and of circumstance. 

I would not care in this presence to so characterize the propo- 
sition submitted by the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
but I must read the book right. It was in the book and it is 
right: 

It is important, therefore, to look at the facts and to understand 
the real character 

I am still reading from Mr, Wilson— 


of the political and economic materials of our own day very clearly 
and with a statesmanlike vision, as the makers of the Constitution 
understood the conditions they dealt with. 

He was everlasting and eternally right, and he is right yet; 
and I ‘dislike to credit any report from any irresponsible news- 
paper source or from any Senator that the President has 
paper source or from any Senator that the President has reversed 
all of these sound views. I simply can not believe it. 

If the jealousies of the colonies and of the little States which sprang 
out of them had not obliged the makers of the Constitution to leave 

ter part of legal regulation in the hands of the States, it 


the 
would have n wise, it would even have been 8 to invent 
such a division of powers as was actually agreed upon. t is not, at 


bottom, a question of sovereignty or of any other political abstrac- 
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Jefferson himself never put it any stronger or any better. 

But Mr. Wilson continues: 

The statesmanship which really attempts it is premature and un- 
wise. Undoubtedly the recent economic development of the country, 
particularly the development of the last two decades, has obliterated 
many boundaries, made many interests national and common, which 
until our own day were separate and local; but the lines of these great 
changes we have not yet * traced or studiously enough con- 
sidered. To distinguish them and provide for them is the task which 
is to test the statesmanship of our generation; and it is already plain 
that. great as they are, these new combinations of interest have not yet 
gone so far as to make the States mere units of local government. Not 
our legal conscience merely, but + ll gr interests as well, call upon 
us to discriminate and be careful, with the care of men who handle the 
vital stuff of a great constitutional government. 


You might have said, if I did not read some more of it, that 
that let him out; that he was preparing for this change of front 
that you now charge him with. Let us see, 

Again, Mr. Wilson says: 

The United States are not a single, homogeneous community. In 
spite of a certain superficial sameness which seems to impart to Ameri- 
cans a common type and point of view, they still contain communities 
at almost ev stage of development, illustrating in their social and 
economic structure almost every modern variety of interest and preju- 
dice, following occupations of every kind, in climates of ev sort that 
the Temperate Zone affords. This variety of fact and condition, these 
substantial economic and social contrasts, do not in all cases follow 
State lines, They are often contrasts between region and region 
rather than between State and State. But they are none the less real, 
and are in many instances permanent and Ineradicable. 

I am not going to read all of this, but I want to read one more 
quotation from it. 

Again, Mr. Wilson says: 

It would be fatal to our political vitality really to strip the States 
of their powers and transfer them to the Federal Government. It can 
not be too often repeated that it bas been the privilege of separate 
development secured to the several regions of the country by the Con- 
stitution, and not the privilege of separate development only, but also 
that other more fundamental privilege that lies back. of it, the privilege 
of gg es local opinion and individual conviction, which has given 
speed, facility, vigor, and certainty to the processes of our economic 
and political growth. 

Now, listen. I commend this to my friends who advocate 
this bill: 

To buy tem ease and convenience for the performance of a few 
great tasks of the hour at the expense of that— 

“That” is local self-government— 
would be to pay too great a price and to cheat all generations for the 
sake of one. 

Jefferson never wrote sounder Democracy nor sounder Ameri- 
canism. Madison never contended for a more correct principle. 
The eloquent dead Senator from my own State, from whom I 
quoted at length, analytical and eloquent as he was, never in 
his life expressed it better. It was true when he said it, and 
it is true to-day. It is the ark of the covenant of my faith, 
and upon it I still rest. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator remember that on the 
President's western trip—I can not quote him exactly—but he 
said, substantially, referring to his change of mind on the pre- 
paredness question, that when he ceased to change his mind he 
would become a back number? Does not the Senator recognize 
the right of the President to change his mind and not to become 
a back number? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and I am not criticizing 
him for it. In fact, I am not certain that he has done it—not 
at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows that the Democratic 
platform declared for it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I decline to yield to the Senator. I am 
not sure that the President has changed his mind on this ques- 
tion, even if he has, as alleged, changed his position. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator decline to yield to a 
question? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I decline to yield now. I am going to 
make my statement in my own way. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought the Senator invited interrup- 
tions, 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from Arkansas declined to 
yield to everybody, if my recollection is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; I did not decline to yield; but, as I 
said, I preferred not to yield to controversial questions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I merely wanted to know if the Senator 
from Georgia did not know that the plank of the platform on 
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which the President was running for President declared for 
this bill? 

Mr. HARDWICK, What is a plank of a party platform 
against the Constitution? 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will yield for another ques- 
tion, I wish to say that he has suggested that he did not know 
the President's attitude upon this subject. Is the Senator serious 
in that statement or is he humorous? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, I will tell you. The Senator has 
put me a pretty hard question. Of course it is half serious, 
and only half serious, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; do not withdraw it. 
answer it. You need not worry. 

It is reported that the President came up here—the newspapers 
said so—and asked for the passage of this bill and insisted on 
it at this session, prior to the election. I have some reason to be- 
lieve that that may be accurate, but the reasons for his change of 
heart and whether he still believes what he has written in this 
book I do. not know and can not say; but I have yet to see the 
color of the Senator’s hair or eyes who can give me any ac- 
curate information on the subject. 

Ah, Senators, I do not know what course others may adopt, 
but as for me and mine we will serve the Lord on this ques- 
tion. We are not going to surrender the rights of the States; 
we are not going to surrender the blessings of local self-gov- 
ernment; we are not going to surrender, so far as I can pre- 
vent it, the fundamental principles of American liberty and of 
American constitutional government, to advance any campaign 
or to do anything political in any way whatever. “If that be 
treason, make the most of it”; if that be disloyalty, the oath 
I took and the obligation I owe to the 3,000,000 people of 
Georgia and to her dead as well as to her living, to her great 
men who sat in this Chamber and who have illustrated Ameri- 
can constitutional principles on this floor, compels me, so long 
as my own view of the Constitution remains as it is—and it is 
not likely to change—to stand steadfast for the rights of the 
States, for local self-government, for the Constitution that 
our fathers wrote. 

Ah, Senators, the Senator from California [Mr. Wonks! 
struck at the very kernel of it. This bill hardly pretends to be 
even a subterfuge; it simply says to a man in Georgia, in 
Iowa, in New Jersey, or in any other State of this Union, 
Lou regulate the hours of employment and conditions of labor, 
purely domestic and internal affairs, admittedly matters of 
State concern, and of exclusive State concern, according to the 
standards we set up or we will not ”—do what? “ We not only 
will not admit the product of labor that is not in accordance 
with our standards to our channels of interstate commerce, and 
permit it to be carried by our agencies into commerce, but 
whatever else you have got, whatever else you make, even if 
labor of that prohibited kind was not employed in it, we will 
put that out, too, because you did not obey our law.” That is 
what it amounts to. 

You could say to him with equal right, so far as the power 
goes, that a man who runs a factory like that in violation of 
this congressional rule of civil conduct will not be allowed to 
go on a passenger train or to carry his wife and children on a 
passenger train in interstate commerce. You could say to a 
man who printed the lottery ticket, Lou may print Sunday- 
school hymns, but they shall not go into interstate commerce, 
because they came out of the same factory from which lottery 
tickets came.” You may say to a man who prints lottery tickets, 
“You may print the Bible, the Word of Almighty God, but it 
shall not go because the same printing press that runs off the 
lottery ticket runs off the Bible; and the Bible, under those 
circumstances, is liable to do tremendous harm.” 

You do not even profess to confine your prohibition to the 
product; you do not even pretend that you are merely indulging 
in a nice little fiction about this thing; but you undertake to 
prohibit the shipment of articles perfectly legitimate in char- 
acter, inherently sound, through the channels of interstate com- 
merce simply because some man will not do what you tell him 
about the kind of laborers he shall employ or how many hours 
he shall require them to work in whatever State he happens to 
reside, regardless of what are the laws of that State on the 
subject. 

Ah, Senators, there is no need to pursue the subject. 


I am going to 
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demonstration complete; there is no answer to it. The bill is 
subterfuge and indirection, unashamed and confessed. That is 
what it is. If you can do that, as I suggested to my friend from 
Arkansas, you can also say that you will not permit the product 
of any factories that employ people over eight hours a day to go 
through the channels of interstate commerce, and you can make 
for that proposition every argument of humanity and humani- 


tarianism, every appeal to sentiment and sentimentalism, that is 
mace for this bill in the opinion of a vast number of people: 
and, after all, according to the Senator's theory, what difference 
docs it make, because if Congress is the judge, and if Congress 
says that it is a great and humane purpose to allow only those 
articles that are made by eight-hour labor to go through the 
channels of interstate commerce and that anything else is wicked 
and inhumane and offends the great publie sentiment of this 
country, and that position can be sustained, there is no limit to 
congressional power; none whatever. 

I warn the Senator from Arkansas, and I warn every other 
Senator on this side of the Chamber, that he is about to open a 
Pandora’s box that sooner or later will destroy our people 
because of the noxious diseases that is will unloose. The evil 
may be very small in regard to this particular matter, it may be 
almost infinitesimal, but I will tell you right now, Senators, that 
I believe a majority of the States in the Union have already 
better child-labor laws than this bill proposes; so there is little 
real need for this legislation. 

Oh, Senators, if you want to get a mess of pottage for your 
birthright again, for heaven’s sake get something that you need 
more than you do this thing; get something that is worth while 
to you; get something that will do some practical good. I in- 
vite any Senator on this floor to challenge my statement this 
morning that the child-labor law of my own Commonwealth, 
which this bill seeks to supersede, is better than the law that 
would supplant it. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I understand the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Branpecer in the chair). 
The Chair will request Senators when they seek to take the floor 
to address the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HUGHES. Do I understand the Senator to be of the 
opinion that this law, if enacted, would supersede the law of his 
own State? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly it will, because almost 99 
per cent of modern business, or at least a great per cent of it, 
must go through the channels of interstate commerce. The 
Senator knows that as well as I do. There is not a great factory 
in any great State of this Union that could live if its products 
were denied shipment in interstate commerce. Therefore, they 
must reform to whatever requirements Congress makes, 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


me. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield, and, if so, to whom? 
Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. VARDAMAN. I was merely going to suggest to the 
Senator that the enactment of this bill would not interfere in 
any way with the efficiency of the law in force in the States, 
so far as the regulation of factories is concerned for State 


purposes. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true, technically speaking, but I 
will say to the Senator that if you impose this obligation, this 
standard on the people of a State, they will simply be unable 
to do business, unless they can also send their products through 
the channels of interstate commerce. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator misunderstands me, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Probably I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, The State of Georgia has enacted a law 
for the protection of the children of Georgia. The enactment 
of this bill will not impair in any way the Georgia law for the 
protection of the Georgia children. That law will remain in 
force; and the Federal law would only have reference to the 
right to use the mediums of interstate commerce. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is another question, if it will, and 
it will not. It will not interfere, so far as the technical propo- 
sition is concerned that the State law remains on the books; 
but it will absolutely supersede and destroy the State law, 
because the mills can not live and do business unless they can 
come under the terms of this bill and can ship their product 
through the channels of interstate commerce. Am I right about 
that? I do not think there are any two views possible about that. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think the Senator and I misunderstand each 
other. The point I was trying to make is this: The State 
of Georgia or any other State can go on enacting more and 
more favorable legislation on this subject than it now has. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator that we have 
a law in the State of Georgia that, according to my informa- 
tion—and I think it is accurate—everybody agrees is a better 
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law than the law which it is now proposed to place on the 
Federal statute book, and yet no matter what our law may be 
we are told that we have not sense enough to attend to our 
own business; that we do not know how to enact a law that 
suits our local conditions, but that Congress, in its wisdom, 
knows more than we do and knows better about this purely 
local matter. I was not in the legislature which enacted that 
law, and I do not contend that the legislature of my State is 
infallible, but I do believe it has enacted a wise, just, and 
humane law on this subject and will improve it whenever the 
opportunity for improvement presents itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In just a moment—but I do say that I 
had rather trust the legislature of my State, yea, a thousand 
times, to act on local matters, to pass on the laws of contract, 
of life and death, of liberty and imprisonment, of labor, and 
of everything else within the bounds of the State,than to have 
such legislation enacted in Washington, where men have not 
the time to transact such business for them, nor the inclination 
to do so, nor the opportunity to acquire the information that 
is necessary to enable them to do what is right, and never can 
know what is right as to such matters. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question for information, Is it not a 
fact that Georgia has a 60-hour-a-week limitation or provision 
in its law; and is it not also a fact that in its operation it 
allows 11 hours a day labor, because of the fact that it is the 
custom in that State to work only five and a half days a week, 
Saturday afternoon being an actual holiday; and if, under the 
law of Georgia, children do not work 11 hours a day in 
factories? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I want to read, since the 
question has been raised, Georgia’s statute on this question. 
That is the answer, of course. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not care to have it read. I am 
familiar with it; and that is my construction of it, together with 
the information I have concerning it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want the Senate to see how just the 
Senator’s construction of it is, and that is why I want to read 
it The Senator, as I understood, wanted to ask me the ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I will take the word of the Senator from 
Georgia upon the statute; but I ask him if it is not a fact that 
under the provisions of the local law in the State of Georgia an 
11-hour day is enforced? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so. 

Mr. ROBENSON. Or 60 hours per week, with a half day on 
Saturday. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think that can be the case under 
the State statute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It might be if the statute were not en- 
forced. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the suggestion does not do the Senator 
credit, although, of course, he does not so intend it. We have a 
law-abiding people. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not question that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And the law is enforced; there is no 
trouble about that. We have about as much machinery for its 
enforcement as is provided in the pending bill, except we have 
not provided for a lot of spying inspectors. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the limitation as to hours per week 
and as to the age of children? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to read the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator, even if it be conceded that the law is not properly enforced 
in Georgia, has Congress authority to go into a State and see 
to the enforcement of the State law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. It seems so from the contention that is 
being made here in connection with this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nobody contends that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to learn that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Georgia, I am sure, did 
not understand me as making such a contention. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have known people to contend that, and 
it is the contention of a very strong element in this country. 
with which the Senator seems to be aligned in this matter. 
That is one of the arguments made—that if the States do not 
enforce their laws, then the Government shall intervene. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That might be an argument in justification 
of Congress exercising such powers as it has to correct a recog- 
nized evil. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not believe that Congress has any 
power to enforee the laws of a State, 


Mr. ROBINSON. Nobody claims that Congress has power to 
enforce State laws. Congress enforces its own laws; but the 
fact that the States do not enforce their own laws as to matters 
of this kind might justify Congress, in exercising the power it 
possesses to regulate commerce, to suppress an evil, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so. The Senator has elub- 
orated his views on the subject, and I understand them. I um 
glad he is not quite so bad as I thought he was on this question 
when I first heard him. He will get back, perhaps, to his 
ancient moorings at some time, but the lesson, I fear, will he a 
bitter one before he does. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, did the Senator understand 
me to say that I thought the Federal Congress could enforce a 
State law, a law enacted by a State legislature? 

Mr. HARDWICK, I will tell the Senator what I understood 
him to say. I understood the Senator to say—and his conduct 
speaks louder than his words—that Congress can say to a man 
in Georgia, You must not work labor of a certain kind, or you 
must not work labor more than certain hours —admittedly 
matters of local regulation, admittedly matters for domestic 
regulation by the State governments“ or, if you do you can not 
transport the articles you make through the channels of inter- 
state commerce, and before we get through with you we may 
conclude not to let you and your wife ride on the railroad trains.” 

Mr. President, I am a little weary, and I now ask the Secre- 
tary to read the statute of Georgia on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the statute referred to, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


REGULATING EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR. 

An act regulating the employment of children; to provide for the ixsu- 
ance of certificates with reference to age and educational qualifica- 
tions of children; the revocation of such certificates by the commis- 
sioner of labor; designating Peper hours of labor for such chib 
dren ; making it the duty o e commissioner of labor and authorized 
assistants to enforce this act; making it a misdemeanor to violate 
the provisions of this act; and to repeal the act approved August 1, 
1906, entitled “An act to regulate the employment 91 children in fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments in this State, and to pao- 
viđe for the punishments of violations of the regulations prescribed, 
and for other porpora and which said act repealed is codified in sec- 
tions 3143, 3144, 3145, 3146, 3147, 3148, and 3149 of the Code of 
Georgia of 1910, and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia, That no child under 
the age of 14 years shall be employed by or permitted to work in or 
about any mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing establishment, or place 
of amusement, except that children over 12 years of who have 
widowed mothers dependent upon them for support, or orphan children 
ever 12 years of age dependent upon their own labor for support, m 
work in factories and manufactories, except that the forego! eee 
sions of this section shall not be applicable in instances. s ed and 
provided for in section 8 of this act. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no child 
under 14 years and 6 months shall be employed or be permitted to 
work in any of establishments or occupations mentioned in sec- 
tion 1, unless the person, firm, or corporation em wes faye such child has 
and keeps on file accessible to the officials charged w th the enforcement 
of this act a certificate from the superintendent of schools in the county 
or city in which such child resides, that such child is not less than 14 
years of age, has attended school for not less than 12 weeks of the 12 
months preceding the date of issuance of such certificate, except that 
the foregoing provisions of this section shall not be applicable in in- 
stances specified and provided for in section 8 of this act. 

Src. 3. Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid that the 
certificate mentioned in the foregoing section shall state the full name, 
date and Ph ni ae birth of the c —— Ta eg name Pine: 9 io ne 
paren or person sus n relationship. to 
such child, and that the child has appeared before the officer and satis- 
factory evidence submitted that the child is of legal Blank forms 
of these certificates shall be furnished by the commissioner of labor to 
the superintendent of schools in the chy ger cities and counties. A 
duplicate eopy of each certificate shal filed with the commissioner 
of labor wi four days from its issuance. The commissioner of 
labor may at any time revoke any certificate if, in his judgment, the 
certificate was improperly issued. He is authorized to investigate the 
true age of any child employed, hear evidence, and require the produe- 
tion of relevant books or documents. If the certificate is revoked, the 
then employer shall be notified, and said child shall not thereafter be 
employed or permitted to labor a new certificate has been legally 
obtaiced, except that the foregoing provisions of this section shall not 
= applicable in instances specified and provided for in section § of 


is act. 

Sus. 4. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that no 
child under 14 years and 6 months of age shall be permitted to work 
in or about any of the establishments mentioned in section 1 or section 
2 of this act between the hours of 7 p. m. and 6 a. m., according to 
the standard time of the community in which such establishment is 
located. ; 

Sec. 5. Be it further — 0s the authority aforesaid that it 
shal} be the duty of the commissioner of labor and his authorized 
assistants to see t the provisions of this act are enforced. 

Sec. 6 Be it further enacted dy tħe authority aforesaid that any 

any firm or corporation violating 
parent, jan, or other 
person standing in parental relationship to any child, who shall hire 


this act, or any superintendent of county or ay, schools who shall 
issue a certificate i egal; or any person 
who shall 8 reference to the 
date or place of birth of said child. or the age of said child, or its 
educational qualificatio: shall be ity of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be a s š 
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Sec. 7. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
act approved August 1, 1906, and entitled “An act to regulate the em- 
8 of children in facturies and manufacturing establishments 

this State and to provide for the punishment of violations of the 
and codified in sections 
inclusive, of the Code of Georgia of 1910, is hereby re- 


regulations 3 and for other pu 
3143 to 314 
pealed, 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that it 
shall be lawful for a child 12 years of age or more to work in and for 
a mill, factory, laundry, manufacturing establishment, or place of 
amusement if such child has dependent upon his labor a widowed 
mother or if such child is an orphan dependent upon bis own labor. 
Whenever such child desires to work in any of such places as is speci- 
fied above the fact that such child’s labor is necessary to support a 
widowed mother or to support such orphan child must be found to be 
true after an investigation by a commission composed of the count 
school superintendent and the 3 the county where the wor 
is to be done, and the bead of the oo] in the school district where 
the said child lives, After an investigation by said commission if it, 
or a majority of its members, find that the facts exist to authorize 
such child to work in or for any of the establishments mentioned in 
section 1 of this act, because of the existence of either of the condi- 
tions hereinbefore set out, such commission shall issue a certificate to 
that effect which shall be kept on file in the office of the establish- 
ment where d child is at work. Such commission shall make an 
investigation and issue a new certificate at least once each six months 
and may prescribe as a condition precedent to issuance of such certifi- 
cate school attendance for such h of time and at such time as in 
its discretion seems wise. No such certificate more than six months 
old should authorize the employment of any child under 144 years of 
age in or for any of the places s ed in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enact by the authority aforesaid that all 
aan saa parts or ane Re with the provisions of this act be, 
and t are hereby. repealed. 

Sec. Yo. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that the 
provisions of this act shall be in force on and after January 1, 1915. 

Approved August 14, 1914. € 


Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, in a very able and care- 
fully considered speech delivered on this floor on the Z6th day 
of February of this year, and a speech that in my opinion does 
him great credit as a lawyer, because it is one of the few close- 
knit, real arguments on the other side that I have had the 
opportunity to read on this question, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] made this remark, almost at 
the conclusion of his great speech: . 

Now. Mr. President, I have taken a great deal more time than I 
saat Aca ae a deenaa eain chaste. Task what is ase 
d. That is for each Member to determine. 

By the way, the very able and very candid Senator from Iowa 
expressed what I regarded as a doubt in his own mind on that 


yery subject. 

He continued. 

It is a precios of constitutional Jaw, however, that at on, 
whether of ‘Congress or of the States, must be taken to be unless 


the contrary is clearly shown. Of course, when a law comes before a 
court for interpretation it is to a certain extent limited by the fact that 
every presumption ts in favor of constitutionality. ence Congress 
should carefuliy consider constitutional questions. t it does seem to 
me that a mere question In one’s mind as to whether or not a court may 
hold a statute uncorstitutional-is not enough to warrant voting against 
a r even where it may said to be a somewhat doubtful 
question. 


The Senator from Iowa expressed in those words a view that 
is all too prevalent, especially among careless and inexperienced 
legislators. You often hear discussions in the cloakrooms, and 
sometimes upon the floors of both Houses of Congress, in which 
Senators and Representatives express themselves about in this 
way: Well. I am very doubtful about the constitutionality of 
this legislation; but, after all, the courts must construe it. 
Therefore I am going to vote for it and let its constitutionality 
be decided by the courts.” 

The Senator from Iowa, expressing this view with some quali- 
fications that do him credit, although unfortunately he did not 
get away from the substantial ground that this class of legis- 
lators occupy, has, in my judgment, called attention to what is 
one of the most serious dangers in our whole constitutional sys- 
tem. He has adverted to what has become a common practice, 
unfortunately, among too many Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and even some of them good lawyers like my friend from 
Iowa. On the contrary, I say to my friend that the very reverse 
of his proposition is true; that the very opposite of his position 
is the true and statesmanlike ground, and the only ground that 
a legislutor who understands the American constitutional system 
can afford to occupy or can safely stand upon. Since the courts 
give every doubt in favor of the constitutionality of legislation, 
for that very reason it is the solemn, bounden duty of legislators 
to resolve every doubt against the constitutionality of measures. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. CLAPP addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 

Mr. HARDWICK. It will not interrupt me at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Eut if the principle the Senator Iays down 
had been followed, we would have had no employers’ liability 
act, ne pure food and drugs act, and certainly no white-slave 
act, would we? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Weli, it depends. I will answer the Sen- 
ator candidly—— 


Mr. KENYON. In all of those, I think—if the Senator will 
follow the briefs in those cases, as he probably has done, and 
as I have done—the same argument was made as to the con- 
stitutional questions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to discuss each one of those 
eases before I get through. Of course, legislation of that chnr- 
acter—most of it, at least—never could have gotten the support 
or the Senator from Georgia, and did not get it, because I was 
utterly unable to decide that the legislation was constitutional. 


Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Georgia would have con- 


tended, I assume, that the white-slave act was unconstitutional? 

Mr. WICK. I thought so, and voted against it for 
that reason. That is my recollection of my record. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. Under that rule we never would have had 
any United States bank, either. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And if you do not adopt that rule you 
will not have any States very much longer, in my judgment. 

Mr. WALSH. And if we never had had any United States 
bank we never would have had any national banking system. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, it depends. In answering the Sen- 
ator’s question, I think I will touch the thought the Senator 
has in mind. It depends. Legislators, of course, who have no 
reasonable doubt—I am going to interpolate the word “rer 
sonable” there—will not hesitate to support legislation of 
that character; or, if there is grave doubt in the minds of a 
majority that it can be constitutionally enacted, then, if the 
legislation is indispensable, there must be some amendment of 
the Constitution, as we have done about the election of Sen- 
ators, the levying of an income tax, and such questions as 
that. The Senator’s position that if you are in doubt you 
should resolve the doubt against your scruples on constitutional 
matters is in my judgment not only inherently unsound, but is 
as dangerous a doctrine as was ever announced in the Ameri- 
can Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, BORAH. I understood the Senator to say that the rule 
by which one should be guided in voting for a bill or against 
it, when the constitutionality of it was involved, was this— 
that if the Senator has a doubt as to its constitutionality, he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, a serious doubt. I do not mean a 
trivial doubt. I am using the word in its ordinary significance. 
I mean a real, substantial doubt. 

Mr. BORAH. A substantial doubt. Of course, if it is a well- 
grounded doubt, a well-founded one, that might be true; but if 
the Supreme Court seems to have announced principles under 
which the law could be sustained, and has taken a position 
which would make it constitutional as you interpret it, and if 
you believe the measure to be a beneficent measure, a good 
measure, would the Senator still resolye his own individual 
doubts against the law? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; and the Senator from 
Idaho would, too, if he will face this question squarely, be- 
cause it is not right, it is not just, it is not honest, to substi- 
tute for my judgment as a Senator from Georgia and a Member 
of this body the judgment of any other man on this earth. I 
was sent here by 3,000,000 people to discharge my duty to 
them according to my own mentality; and so with the Senator 
from Idaho, and so with every other Member of this body. 
Every legislator is just as much the guardian, the conservator, 
the preserver of the Constitution of his country, which he has 
sworn to support, as any judge can possibly be. Every legisla- 
tor must act independently, on his own honest judgment. 
Courts have been known to reverse themselves. If the Senatur 
adopts any such convenient system of “ doubts” as he suggests, 
he might find himself in the place of the man who did not 
know anything but statute law, and the legislature came along 
and repealed all that he knew. [Laughter.] He might find 
the courts jumping so fast that a stable. well-balanced, well- 
grounded gentleman of the Senator’s type and caliber would not 
be able to jump with them. Courts are constantly reversing 
themselves. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I accept the proposition, under 
our theory of government, that when the Constitution of the 
United States is construed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, that is my guide, whether prior to the decision it wor’ 1 
have been my judgment or not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is true. I am going to agree with 
the Senator that far, when it is plainly, clearly ruled, and there 
is no escape from the ruling. But in the region of doubt, where 
it is uncertain how far the tendency has proceeded, where it is 
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uncertain whether the particular question which the Senator 
as n legislator would pass upon has been decided or not, there 
can be no such doctrine soundly applied. Am I not right? 

Mr. BORAH. I will respond to the Senator in a minute. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia, in support of the position he is taking, that many of 
the great lawyers of this country who lived contemporarily with 
the adoption of the Constitution felt that the Congress ought 
to be, in the matter of construing the Constitution, the court of 
last resort. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes. Not only that 

Mr. CLAPP. But it is not. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Not only that but the Senator knows 
that the framers of the Constitution did not at all intend that the 
Supreme Court should declare acts of Congress unconstitutional. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; the Senator does not know that at all. 
The Senator entertains quite the opposite view. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator ought to have found it out by 
this time. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator dispute that proposition? 

Mr. BORAH. If I understood the Senator correctly, I do. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Probably I did not express myself clearly. 
I said that the Constitutional Convention did not intend to confer 
the power that the Supreme Court has since assumed, to declare 
invalid or unconstitutional an act of Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, I do not at all agree with that doctrine. 
Both historically and according to the terms of the Constitution 
I reject the doctrine. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows the warrant and au- 
thority for it, anyway. I will not go into a side issue of that 
kind at this time. There is ample warrant and authority for 
the statement I have made. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that; I would not say “ ample.” 

Mr. CLAPP. The Constitutional Convention refused on two 
votes to confer such a power on that court. 

Mr. BORAH. That is all right. The great framers of the 
Constitution—Mr, Madison, whom the Senator has cited; Mr. 
Hamilton, and that class of men—expressed themselves beyond 
question in favor of the proposition that the Supreme Court 
of the United States could do precisely what Chief Justice 
Marshall finally said it should do, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; and the Constitutional Convention 
that framed the Constitution twice voted, unless my memory 
is inaccurate, that they would confer no such power. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Constitutional Convention did not, in 
my opinion, decide that precise question by a vote at all. That 
was not the precise question which was before them when they 
took the vote. I have undertaken to analyze the opinion of the 
members of the Constitutional Convention; and many of the 
leading members of it, the men who will be recalled to us now 
as being the framers of the Constitution, announced themselves 
in favor of the doctrine that the Supreme Court of the United 
States could declare a statute unconstitutional. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows the authority for the 
position I have taken. It is ample. He may not agree with it, 
but the fact remains that votes were taken that, in my judg- 
ment—I will put them in the Recorp at some time when I 
have more time than this—mean absolutely that. Furthermore, 
I want to suggest to the Senator that it is not the part of brave, 
honorable, honest statesmanship to shift responsibility. I know 
the Senator will agree with me about that. We have our re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. BORAH. I agree perfectly with the Senator as to the 
proposition of not shifting responsibility; but I want to go 
back for a moment to a time long prior to the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1787. In at least several of the States the 
courts of last resort had laid down the doctrine, which after- 
wards came to be the doctrine of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that a court of last resort must necessarily de- 
clare a statute unconstitutional when it came in conflict with 
the Constitution. That was an established principle in Ameri- 
can courts at the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. CLAPP, In two States. 

Mr. BORAH. In more than two, I think, 

Mr. CLAPP. No; only two. 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator's pardon, but I think he is 
in error. I know that a distinguished professor has lately 
written a book in which he has undertaken to prove that the 
Supreme Court of the United States pulled that doctrine out of 
their minds and said it was a new proposition at the time it was 
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announced by the Supreme Court of the United States. A more 
fallacious, disingenuous interpretation of the history of our 
country was never advanced by a learned professor. Courts 
of last resort in the States had laid down a different doctrine, 
and the leading members of the Constitutional Convention had 
also announced the same doctrine, and announced it in the Con- 
stitutional. Convention. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It is bootless to engage in a controversy 
about a matter that I must concede is now finally settled. 

Mr. CLAPP. Chief Justice Marshall did not refer to any 
decisions. 

Mr, BORAH. Chief Justice Marshall wrote opinion after 
opinion and never referred to any decisions; but the fact re- 
mains, nevertheless, that the decisions are in existence. 

Mr. CLAPP. Two of them. 

Mr. BORAH. All you have to do is to send to the Library 
to get them. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. They are remarkably reasoned, and sustained 
by argument. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, undoubtedly. The Senator from 
Georgia is familiar with those decisions, if he may say so 
without any claim to too great knowledge of the law. He is 
familiar with those decisions; and it is bootless to pursue, 
especially as I want to conclude as early as I can, so largely 
theoretical a controversy as this is at the present time. At 
some other time, if we have more time, I shall be glad to 
engage the Senator from Idaho on that, and present to him in 
detail the reasons and authorities on which I base my opinion 
that the Constitutional Convention did not intend to confer on 
the Supreme Court of the United States the power to declare 
unconstitutional the acts of Congress. Be that as it may, they 
have assumed that power. They have sustained it, as the 
Senator says, in powerfully reasoned opinions, and it is no 
longer a matter of controversy among good lawyers or among 
legislators. But in no respectable quarter has the doctrine 
been advanced that Members of Congress of either the House 
or the Senate can shield themselves behind the Supreme Court 
and shelve off on the Supreme Court their responsibilities to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States 
against its enemies, foreign and domestic, and to observe and 
comply with its limitations and requirements, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President É 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. CLAPP. In view of the Supreme Court having estab- 
lished the doctrine that it is the final tribunal to determine the 
constitutionality of a question, is there not danger that a 
Senator, by giving too much force to his doubt, may deprive 
the public and the proponents of a measure of an opportunity 
to get the determination of that final tribunal as to the con- 
stitutionality of a proposed law? It seems to me we should 
guard against that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think so, Mr. President. The 
duty of a legislature in respect to this question is just as im- 
portant, just as vital, just as functional, as any ever imposed 
on any court. It is a part of the necessary functions of our 
Government that the legislative body itself shall determine for 
itself while it is engaged in the lawmaking business the limita- 
tion of the constitutional power. The Supreme Court raises 
that question when it comes to the business of construing the 
law that the legislature has enacted. 

From the first I realized that this contention of mine was 
liable to bring about just the sort of rejoinders from Sen- 
ators and others who will not shoulder their responsibilities, 
but who go on and say, “ After all, I do not know whether it 
is constitutional or not, and we will leave it to the court to 
decide.” 

I did not want to rest entirely on my own opinion; I think 
it would not carry enough weight with the Senate; so, in sup- 
port of the view I have advanced, I have here the greatest 
constitutional authority that ever dealt with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I commend it to the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Idaho as well. In Cooley on Constitutional Law, third 
edition, pages 171 and 172, Judge Cooley said: 

A doubt of the constitutional validity of a statute is never sufficient 
to warrant its being set aside. 

He is speaking of the court there, as we will see later. 


It is not on slight implication and vague conjecture that the legisla- 
ture is to be pronounced to have transcended its powers and its acts to 
be considered as void The opposition between the Constitution and 
the law should be such that the judge feels a clear and strong convic- 
tion of their incompatibility with each other. It is but a decent 
respect due to the wisdom, the integrity, and the patriotism of the 
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legislative body by which an 
its validity until 5115 violation of the Constitution is proved 


y law is passed to presume in favor of of 


all reasonable doubt. To be in 3 t, therefore, is to be than ory 
and the resolution must support the law. 

That was as far as concerns the court. But listen to this: 
ee ee a pa 
have their 3 Jaw Nr by the Can ee 
to do what no more, 
to obey and ee it. When ey 74 ts provisions they 
usurp authority, abuse their trunks and viola e pro they have 
confirmed by an oath. To pass an act when + dg are in doubt whether 
it does not violate the Constitution is to treat as of no force the most 
imperative obligations any person can assume. A b ess agent who 
would deal in that manner with his principal's business 

I commend this opinion to the Senatur from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH] also. Judge Cooley continues: 

A business agent who would deal in that manner with his principal's 
business would be treated as untrustworthy. A witness in court who 
would treat his oath thus lightly and affirm things concerning which 
he was in doubt would be held a criminal. Indeed, it is because 
legislature has applied the judgment of its members to the gostan 
of its authority to pass the proposed law and has only passed it after 
being satisfied of the authority that the judiciary waive their own 
doubts and give it their suppor 

Judge Cooley is right. That is sound; it is sound law; it is 
sound morals, if I am any judge of correct principles. 

This business of saying, “Oh, well, I do not know exactly 
what can be done; it is very doubtful, and I will leave it to 
somebody else,” when you have sworn that you will obey and 
support the Constitution of the United States, is not per- 
forming the duties Senators and Representatives owe to their 
constituencies, to themselves, and to their own oaths. 

Mr. President, having laid down that premise as to the duty 
of a legislator I wish to discuss in as condensed a form as I 
ean some of the legal questions involved in this measure and 
raised by it. 

Let me say, Mr, President, very frankly that I am utterly 
without hope that anything I can do or say to-day, or that any 
other Senator can do or say here to-day, will alter or affect 
the result, so far as the Senate is concerned. I say it with a 
feeling of profound sadness, for, Senators, I am sorry that the 
time has not come—has not come again would be the right way 
to put it—when we can do as our fathers did, as our illustrious 
predecessors in this Chamber did in days that are gone, and 
without regard to the advantages of party politics, without re- 
gard to making popular appeals for something that seems to be 
popular for the moment, do our duty as Senators of the United 
States under the oath of office we have taken and under the 
Constitution of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was before we had a program mapped out. 

Mr. HARDWICK, The Senator suggests it was before we had 
a program. There is force in that. One party is as guilty as 
another in that respect, and all have been too guilty. 

Oh, that the day of legislative independence in this country 
would return! Oh, that we could have Senators who would stand 
before the people of this country like Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
Hill, and all the great Senators of the past, who had profound 
convictions that they stood by regardless of results! If the 
Senate has lost in popular estimation, if the Senate does not 
stand as highly as it ought to stand in the opinion of the people 
of the United States, then, Senators, I regret to say it, but the 
Senate itself is to blame. Sitting in the seat that Robert Toombs 
has filled, that Ben Hill has filled, representing the 3,000,000 
people of the State of Georgia, I have determined that, as far 
as I am concerned, whatever may be the political or personal 
result, I am going to live up to my duty as a Senator of the 
United States so long as I serve in this body. 

I am afraid that we yield too much to political considerations. 
I am afraid we think too much about what some possible or 
imaginary opponent may say about us when he goes on the 
stump against us in some campaign of the future. But it is 
one of the perils and one of the shortcomings of our American 
system of government that our fathers did not have quite so 
much trouble with, although I suppose they had enough politics 
in that time also; but it is one that has given us a great deal 
of concern and trouble. I served some seven terms in the 
House of Representatives before the people of Georgia elected 
me to fill the seat of the late Senator Bacon, upon the occasion 
of his untimely death. 

I can tell you as the result of a legislative experience in both 
Houses of Congress extending through some 16 years or more 
that my own judgment is that we would have far better legis- 
lation and the public interests would be far better subserved 
if neither the President of the United States nor any Member 
of either House of Congress were ever eligible for reelection. 
We would have some inexperienced work of course, and Con- 
gress would make some mistakes, but there are plenty of 
men in all the States who could fill our places as well, if 


They are chosen 
3 solemn oath 


not better, than we do—at least, in my State I know that is 
true. If the temptation to intrigue for political success, if the 
temptation to so vote as to give you votes in the primary or 
votes in the election were removed, I have so high an opinion 
of the intelligence and integrity of this body and the other body 
of Congress that I know the American people would get vastly 
better legislation and a great deal less demagogy. That is the 
plain, sober truth on that proposition, I believe. 

Mr. President, it is contended that the proposed legislation 
is constitutional because it is within the limit of the power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the Constitution to regulate commerce 
between the several States, with foreign nations, and with the 
Indian tribes. I utterly dissent from that contention. Remem- 
bering that our Government is a government of delegated 
powers and can exercise no power except a power expressly 
given it by the Constitution or necessarily implied from some 
express power, remembering that the Constitution of this coun- 
try was framed in order to make commerce between the States 
free and unhampered, remembering that the primary purpose, 
in a material way at least, of the Constitution was to unhamper 
and unchain commerce between the States, to make it free to 
go from one end of this country to the other without discrimi- 
nation, favoritism, or local burden, it is hard for me to assent 
at all to any of this newfangled doctrine of prohibiting com- 
merce between the States, which has sprung up on this subject 
in recent years, although I think I can demonstrate to the Sen- 
ate and to any court in this country that this case itself can be 
clearly differentiated from any decision on that subject that has 
ever yet been rendered by any respectable court in the United 
States of America. 

The first case to which I refer, and I am going to read from 
it only briefly to lay down only one substantive proposition, is 
the case of Coe against Errol, reported in One hundred and six- 
teenth United States, page 578. Without reading at length from 
the opinion, because the opinion does not do more than sub- 
stantiate the principle announced in the reporter’s headnotes, I 
gpd 5 read rats third headnote of this decision: 


TT ed from 
that Kter — ieh State, and not till then, they bave me the 
subjects of interstate commerce, and, as such, 


are subject to natlonal 
regulation and cease to be taxable by the State of their origin, 

That is an old case, but it is a sound one. 

Again—and again without elaboration—I read from the Daniel 
Ball case, decided in 1870 and reported in Tenth Wallace, page 
557. The Supreme Court said, as given in the seventh head- 
note: 

She was employed as an instrument of that commerce— 

That is, commerce between the States— 

She was employed as an instrument of that commerce; for 9 a 
commodity has begun to move as an article of trade "from one State 
CVVT the States has com- 
men - 4 

Mr. President, I am going to read next from an opinion in 
one of the leading cases in the entire jurisprudence of the 
United States. It ought to have great persuasive weight with 
this body, not only for its own inherent soundness, not only for 
its own intrinsic strength, but because the distinguished jurist 
who wrote it was one of the most brilliant ornaments of this 
great body for many years, a great American statesman as well 
as a jurist. I refer to former Justice L. Q. C. Lamar, from 
Mississippi, and to the well-known case of Kidd against Pearson. 
This decision, in my judgment, is the greatest monument to 
Justice Lamar that he left behind him in his whole public serv- 
ice, whether as a legislator or as a jurist. It is the one great 
ease that stands out among the cases that he decided like some 
great mountain above the surrounding country. Justice Lamar 
said in his decision, rendered in 1888 (Kidd v. Pearson, 128 
U. S., pp. 20, 21, 22): 


No distinction is more P et to the common mind or more clearly 
expressed in economic an litical literature than that between manu- 
factures and commerce. nufacture is transformation—the fashion- 
ing of raw materials into a change of form for use. The functions of 

commerce are different. e buying and selling and the transportation 
incidental thereto constitute commerce; and the regulation of com- 
merce in the constitutional sense embraces the regulation at least of 
such transportation. The legal — of 8 term, as given by this 
court in County of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. 691, 702) is as fol- 
lows: Commerce with foreign countries, and ne the States, strictly 
considered, consists in Intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
navigation’ and the transportation and transit of persons and property 
as well as the purchase, saie, and exch: of commodities.” If it be 
held that the term includes the regulation of all such e e as 
are intended to be the subject of commercial transactions in the future 


And yet that is the precise contention that the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas now makes in this case— 


it is impossible to deny that it would also include all productive indus- 
tries that contemplate the same thing. 


Take your wheat in the West, and if you worked over eight 
hours a day they might not let you ship it from one State to 
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another or to a foreign country. It would be that or worse 


about our cotton. 


The result would be that Congress would be invested, to the exclu- 
sion of the States, with the power to regulate not only manufactures, but 
also agriculture, horticulture, stock raising, domestic fisheries, mining— 
in short, every branch of human industry. For is there one of them 
that does not 8 more or less clearly, an Interstate or foreign 
market? Does not the wheat grower of the Northwest and the cotton 
planter of the South, plant, cultivate, and harvest his crop with an 
eye on the prices at Liverpool, New York, and Chicago? he power 
being vested in Congress and denied to the States, it would follow as 
an inevitable result that the duty would devolve on Congress to regu- 
Inte all of these delicate, multiform, and vital interests—interests which 
in their nature are and must be local in all the details of their suc- 
cessful management. 

It is not necessary to enlarge on, but only to suggest the Impra cnca. 
bility of such a scheme, when we regard the multitudinons affairs in- 
volved, and the almost infinite variety of their minute details, 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, that it Is a matter of public 
history that the object of vesting in Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States was to 
insure uniformity of regulation against conflicting and discriminating 
State legislation. See also County of Mobile v. Kimball, supra, at 


697. 

a being true, how can it further that object so as to interpret the 
constitutional provision as to place upon Congress the obligation to 
exercise the supervisory powers just indicated? The demands of such 
a supervision would require, not uniform legislation generaly applica- 
ble throughout the United States, but a swarm of statutes only locally 
applicable and utterly inconsistent. Any movement toward the estab- 
1 of rules of production in this vast country, with its many 
different climates and opportunities, could only be at the sacrifice of 
the peculiar advantages of a large part of the localities in it, If not 
of every one of them. On the other hand, any movement toward the 
local, detailed, and incongruous legislation required b; 
tion would be about the widest possible departure 
object of the clause in question— 


That is, the interstate-commerce clause. 

Nor this alone. Even in the exercise of the pose contended for, 
Congress would be confined to the regulation, not of certain branches 
of industry, however numerous, but to those instances in each and 
every branch where the producer contemplated an Interstate market. 
These Instances would be almost infinite, as we have seen; but still 
there would always remain the possibility. and often it would be the 
ease, that the producer contemplated a domestic market. In that case 
the supervisory power must be executed by the State; and the In- 
terminable trouble would be presented, that whether the one power or 
the other should exercise the authori in question would deter- 
mined, not by any general or intelligible rule, but by the secret and 
changeable intention of the producer n each and every act of produt- 
tion. A situation more paralyzing to the State governments, and more 
provccative of conflicts between the General Government and the States, 
and less likely to have been what the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended, it would be difficult to Imagine. 

I am going to read next from the case of the United States 
against E. C. Knight Co. Before I read, briefly, from that de- 
cision I want to reply to an observation made by the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. The junior Senator from 
Jowa seems to think this was a very discreditable decision and 
that it was not the law of the land; that the minority opinion 
was the sound rule that has since been followed. I think it has 
not been demonstrated by the junior Senator from Iowa that 
such is not the case. I suppose he objected to it because the 
Supreme Court decided that even a trust could not be lynched 
without regard to the Constitution; that you must lynch it con- 
stitutionally while you are at it. The junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Kenyon] seemed to think that because the Supreme Court 
held that the Constitution protected even a “ trust” it is a dis- 
credited case. I have a very high regard for that Senator, but 
I hardly think he would want to put himself permanently in 
that position. The decision, in my judgment, is sound, it has 
never been overruled, and why the Senator will say it was 
“ discredited ” because it held something he did not believe in is 
more than I can understand. I read from the body of the opin- 
ion by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, and there have been few abler 
lawyers on that bench than Mr. Chief Justice Fuller; I think 
that fact is conceded. I am not going to read very much of it, 
but it is sound law and it has never been reversed, and it is the 
law of the land to-day: 


The argument is that the power to control the manufacture of re- 
fined sugar is a monopoly over a necessary of life, to the enjoyment of 
which by a large part of the population of the United States interstate 
commerce is indispensable, and that, therefore, the General Government 
in the exercise of the puwer to regulate commerce may repress such 
monopoly directly and set aside the Instruments which have created it. 
But this argument can not be confined to necessaries of life merely, 
and must include all articles of general consumption. 


The “necessaries of life” argument did not seem to appeal 
very much to the legal mind of the Chief Justice, The opinion 
continues : 


Doubtless the power to controi the manufacture of a given thing 
involves in a certain sense the control of its disposition, but this is a 
secondary and not the primary sense; and although the exercise of 
that power may resuit in bringing the operation of commerce into play, 
it does not control it, and affects it only incidentally and indirectly. 
Commerce succeeds to manufacture and is not a par: of it. The power 
to regulate commerce is the power to prescribe the rule by which com- 
merce shall be governed, and is a power independent of the power to 
suppress monopoly. But it may operate in repression of monopoly 


such interpreta- 
rom the declared 


whenever that comes within the rules by which commerce is governed 
or whenever the transaction is itself a mondpoly of commerce. 


It is vital that the inde 
police power 
perplex g, should always be recognized and observed, for while the one 
urnishes the strongest bond of union, the other is essential to the 


ndence of the commercial power and of the 
and the delimitation between them, however sometimes 


reservation of the autonomy of the States as required by our dual 
orm of government; and acknowledged evils, however grave and urgent 
they may appear to be, had better be borne than the risk be run, in 
the effort to suppress them, of more serious consequences by resort to 
expedients of even doubtful constitutionality. 

Then the Chief Justice cites a number of opinions sustaining 
that proposition 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator remember how many judges 
dissented in that case? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think there were three. I will turn to it. 

Mr. KENYON. There was a dissenting opinion by Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; there is a dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Justice Harlan. I will give the Senator the information in just 
a minute. Justice Harlan read the dissenting opinion. My 
memory was inaccurate about it. He was the only Justice 
who dissented as near as I can tell from a hasty examination 
of the case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Posrerene in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the senior Senator from Towa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I want to ask the Sengtor from Georgia 
rather an abstract question. He has appealed very eloquently 
and very strongly to the consciences of Senators in determining 
whether they shall vote for or against a law the constitutionality 
of which is questioned. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, the con- 
stitutionality of which is doubted by the Senator himself. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, that brings it right to the point of 
my question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is the way I would state it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator recognize the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States as settling for Senators 
the meaning of the Constitution of the United States, or ought 
each Senator to apply or interpret the Constitution according 
to his original reasoning? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator, Mr. President, of course, 
asks a very profound question; one that-it is difficult for me to 
answer offhand. I can give him, however, my own views about 
it. I have given some thought to the subject, and I admit I 
regard it as more of a moral question than anything else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is an ethical question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I believe that the decisions of the courts— 
the doctrine of stare decisis—is binding only upon litigants. 
The business of the courts is not to make—although they some- 
times seem to do it—laws, but to construe them. Their 
decisions are binding upon the great world of business and upon 
everybody within the jurisdiction of the court as to the meaning, 
construction, and intendment of those laws; but it seems to me 
that each legislator is bound to apply his own judgment as to 
what the Constitution of the United States means, and not to 
shift that responsibility to any judge, living or dead; to do 
what he thinks is right, provided his conviction is so profound, 
so fixed, that it does not yield to the persuasive influence of the 
logic and the reasoning of the court’s decision. Now, I have an- 
swered the question so far as I can, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has made a very plain answer. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I am not going to read at 
any length from the so-called Lottery case—Champion against 
Ames—but there are merely one or two observations which I 
want to make about that case. 

In the first place, I am glad that just as I was about to 
take up that case the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] 
propounded the question which he did. I have never believed 
the decision in that case was sound law. I have never seen the 
day when I felt like I had not enough doubt as to the soundness 
of the decision to refrain from embracing any of the doctrines 
that it establishes. I expect to be able to show the Senate later 
the evils that would flow from the principle laid down in the 
Lottery case. It was the beginning of all of our troubles on 
this subject, as the Senator knows, that in order to suppress one 
evil the Congress made this mistake, adopted this doubtful 
constitutional expedient, and got involved in all the morass of 
all fhese various other usurpations of power that Senators now 
cite as authority for this outrage, which simply shows how one 
wrong step leads to another and to many more; how when you 
have made one mistake it is difficult ever to retrace your way. 
I am afraid that if the Senator—assuming that he is for this 
bill—and other Senators who favor this bill have their way and 
pass this bill, in the years to come they will be just as sorry as 
I am that the lottery decision was rendered, and that they con- 
tributed to the taking of another step which of and in itself 
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amounted to little, so far as child labor itself is concerned, but 
which, by a deliberate abandonment of fundamental principles. 
contributed to the overthrow of all local self-government in 
this court. Against this danger it seems that the Supreme 
Court only can protect us, and I firmly believe it will do so. 

Now, let us see. The language both of the House bill and of 
the Senate committee amendment, as I said in my opening re- 
marks, is based somewhat on the language of the lottery statute, 
because the language of the bill is that any man who “ offers 
to ship a lottery ticket in interstate commerce.” Of course, the 
Senate committee amendment, barring the points of difference 
that have been already pointed out by both the Senator from 
Arkansas and myself, has the same scheme or plan of structure. 
It is evident that the lottery statute was drawn in that way. I 
have not taken the trouble to go back to the lottery statute to 
verify it, but the court says this in its opinion in the Lottery 
ease: 

But it is said that the statute in question— 


That is, the lottery statute— 
does not regulate the carrying of lottery tickets— 
That is, the tickets themselves 


from State to State. but by punishing those who cause them to be so 
carried Congress in effect prohibits such carrying; that in respect of 
the carrying from one State to another of articles or things that are, 
in fact, according to usage in business, the subjects of commerce, the 
authority given Congress was not to prohibit but only to regulate. 


It is apparent there that Congress adopted the same sort of 
a draft as the House proposed here; they punished people who 
undertook to ship through interstate commerce lottery tickets, 
just as the Senator proposes to do in this case, although, as I 
pointed out this morning, they did not punish the man who 
caused the lottery tickets to be printed for sending Sunday 
school tracts or Bibles that happened to be published in the 
same establishment in which the lottery tickets were printed. 
The committee amendment, however, has gone that far, and 
that is going some. The decision continues: 

If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of 
lotteries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils 
that inhere in the raising of money in that mode, why may not 8 
invested with the power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

rovide that such commerce shall not be polluted by the pote ot 
ottery tickets from one State to another? In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that the power of Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States is plenary, is complete in itself— 


Following the language of the old decisions— 


and is subject to no limitations except such as may be found in the 
Constitution. What provision in that instrument can be regarded as 
limiting the exercise of the power granted? What clause can be cited 
which te any degree countenances the suggestion that one may of right 
carry or cause to be carried from one State to another that which will 
harm the public morals? We can not think of any clause of that in- 
strument that could possibly be invoked by those who assert their right 
to send lottery tickets from State to State, except the one provid ng 
that no person shall be deprived of his liberty without due process o 
law. We have said that the liberty protected by the Constitution em- 
braces the right to be free in the cnteyment of one’s faculties, “to be 
free to use them in all lawful ways.” 

That is, to live and work where he will and to earn his liveli- 
hood by any lawful calling or in any lawful way according to the 
Jaws of the community in which he resides. 

I am not going to comment at length on this Lottery case. I 
want to point out that, however; and when that is stated I 
think the strongest thing has been said that can be said in 
answer to the various arguments and reasonings which are 
sought to be adduced from this Lottery case. 

The court sustained the lottery statute on the ground that the 
lottery ticket itself was a part of the gambling paraphernalia; 
that it was a part and parcel of the system and scheme by which 
men gambled. Even the meager part of the opinion I have 
read shows on this theory—and I am going back to the Lottery 
case in just a moment—that since the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce was given to Congress by the Constitution, the 
power to regulate it was taken from the States; and that 
therefore no State could protect itself by State law, by State 
authority, against the introduction within its borders of noxious 
products, of immoral and unsound articles. That is a distinc- 
tion and difference that I am going to elaborate later. Senators 
know how the distinguished jurist rendering that opinion 
labored and labored, giving one excuse after another for it, 
trying to draw one fine-spun distinction after another, and that 
he finally said, “ This decision is not to be taken as a precedent 
for anything; we are merely deciding about gambling now. and 
we do not know what the decision will be when we come to 
something else.” I know my friend the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overaran] is going to comment at length 
on that decision, so I shall not take up any more time with it. 
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In the case of Adair v. United States (208 U. S., 161) it was 
held that— A 


The power to regulate commerce, while great and paramount, can 
not be exerted in violation of any fundamental right secured by other 
provisions of the National Constitution. 

Probably within the principle announced by that decision lies 
the answer of such men as my friend from Iowa, to the proposi- 
tion that it would be possible under the precedents made by 
legislation of this character for Congress arbitrarily to exclude 
from the channels of interstate commerce perfectly sound wheat, 
perfectly sound cotton, because of some whim that it might 
have on the subject or because of some reason which might 
honestly and really seem good to Congress. 

Senators of that type say that the legislator that undertakes 
to do that will be confronted by the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and that he will find that he 
is depriving people of their property without due process of 
law, and that, construing the two sections of the Constitution 
of the United States in pari materia, both must be given effect, 
and that Congress can not be allowed to violate the fifth amend- 
ment in its regulation of commerce. 

Now, I want to ask Senators who make that contention, if 
the article of commerce is inherently sound, if it is not unlaw- 
ful in character, if it is a legitimate thing, if it is a piece of 
cotton goods, if you want to have cotton manufactures in mind, 
or a piece of woolen goods, if you want to think about the 
woolen mills—whatever it is into which labor has entered—if 
it is in and of itself sound and not deleterious, if it ean do no 
harm to the consumer, why is it not true, by every principle 
laid down in the Adair case, that every protection given by the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States does 
not obtain with full force and vigor to control and limit the 
legislative power of the Congress? 

Mr. President, I am not going to go through the decisions in all 
the cases which have been referred to; but in Hipolite Egg Co. 
against The United States, in Two hundred and twentieth United 
States, the pure-food law was sustained; but I point out to the 
Senate that in that case the articles themselves were inherently 
unsound and were in themselves deleterious. That is the vital 
difference between cases of that character and the proposed 
child-labor legislation; there is nothing wrong with the product 
of child labor, and it will do no harm in any State when it 
enters consumption; it will defraud nobody; it will chent no- 
body ; it will hurt nobody in any way, so far as the article itself 
and its sale and consumption are concerned. Therefore this is 
utterly different from any case cited by the distinguished 
Senators who hold the affirmative of this issue. The same thing 
is true in the case of the United States against The Lexington 
Mill & Elevator Co., decided in Two hundred and thirty-ninth 
United States. 

In the case of Coppage against the United States, in Two 
hundred and thirty-sixth United States 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 3 j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hustrne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Before the Senator goes to the case he has 
just cited, I should like his opinion upon this matter: He has 
spoken about woolen goods and cotton goods both being sound, 
as they are. Does the Senator believe that we could pass a 
law which would prevent the shipment in interstate commerce 
of goods composed of cotton and wool without a label upon 
them? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, the Senator has misbranding legisla- 
tion in mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have no such legislation as yet, I think. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; we have had “ misbranding” 
legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Could we pass a law prohibiting the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce of such goods without a label upon 
them showing the proportion of cotton and the proportion of 
wool? I suggest that, because a mixed product of that sort is 
just us sound and just as useful and much more common than 
either wool or cotton unadulterated. 

Mr. HARDWICK. When I come to answer the question laid 
down by the Senator's colleague I will show what I think is 
the difference on that point. The desire in that case is to pro- 
tect the consumer against misrepresentation, against being de- 
frauded, against being cheated, which the State can not do, 
because it can not stop the shipment of such goods in interstate 
commerce; certainly not in the original package before delivery 
to the consignee; and, therefore, the Federal Government. the 
court holds, has a sort of a police power to exelude from inter- 
state commerce unsound or illegitimate articles, 
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Mr. CUMMINS. But it is a legitimate object of commerce. | States, but certainly it does not in behalf of a citizen of a 


It is a commodity or article of commerce which everybody recog- 
nizes, and that means this—and I should like the Senator to 
answer me if it be not so—that we can use the power to regu- 
late commerce or the authority to regulate commerce in order 
to protect or inform people as to the contents of an article or a 
commodity which is perfectly sound and absolutely innocent. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I say to the Senator very frankly that I 
do not believe we have any such power, if the article itself is 
sound, wholesome, and legitimate in character. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was sure the Senator would reach that 
conclusion 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les; that is my opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because it is logical. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But I can draw a distinction, as I will 
show the Senator in just a moment, and a very pertinent dis- 
tinction, between that question and the one involved in the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not asserting that they are exactly 

rallel. 

8 HARDWICK. I will give the Senator the exact parallel 
and apply it to the given case. If that legislation is held con- 
stitutional, then undoubtedly it would be within the power of 
Congress, according to the decisions of the court, to say that 
articles produced by child labor and convict-made goods, in the 
same way, could not be transported through the agencies of in- 
terstate còmme € unless they were so branded. That would be 
as far as that principle could be stretched; but I will not go 
into that, because I do not believe that that is sound. I do not 
think there is a doubt that it is not sound. ` 

From the Coppuge cuse I will read from one of the notes of 
the reporter—and the opinion bears it out exactly. Senators 
will remember that the Coppage case was a case in which they 
denied the right of the Legislature of Kansas, under the four- 
teenth amendment, to prohibit a man from joining a labor 
union. The Kansas law was upheld in the lower court, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision of the lower court. It 
was contended in behalf of that statute that a sound public 
policy fully authorized and fully justified such an enactment. 
On that contention the court said: 

t not strike down the hts of li or pro 
o 6 

Has Congress different power than the State in that respect? 
It has been asserted here that Congress has a perfect right. 
not only constitutionally, but morally, to do something indi- 
rectly that it has no pretension of right to do directly. I utterly 
dispute both propositions, The Supreme Court of the United 
States says a State can not do it. I quote again from the Cop- 
page case: 

Since a State may not strike down the F. ai of liberty or prope 
directly, it may not do so mesh as by declaring in effect that the 
public good requires the removal of those Inequalities that are but the 
normal and inevitable result of the exercise of those rights, and then 
invoking the police power in order to remove the inequalities, without 
other object in view. 

I am not going into the details of all of these decisions, but in 
the case of Weber against Freed, to which some of the Senators 
have referred, decided December 6, 1915, it was held that Con- 
gress had the power to prohibit any foreign importation, but to a 
lawyer the difference is so manifest and so wide, that I do not 
think I will dwell on it at all. 

The power of Congress over interstate commerce and over 
foreign commerce is contained in the same clause of the Con- 
stitution and in the same words; but, because of its sovereignty 
as a nation, and because there are no other clauses in the Con- 
stitution itself which modify the power with respect to foreign 
commerce, that: power is absolute and is not limited by any 
other power in the Constitution. The exact reverse is true with 
respect to interstate commerce. Not only are the reserved 
powers of the State under the tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the due process of law amendment, known as the 
fifth amendment, limitations upon the interstate-commerce 
power, but it seems to me there can be no serious dispute on 
the question of the distinction between the power of Congress 
with respect to foreign commerce and its power with respect 
to commerce between the States. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would not say that there is no difference; 
but the Senator from Georgia does not mean to say, I am sure, 
that the fifth amendment to the Constitution does not apply 
to or am the power of Congress in dealing with foreign com- 
merce 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly; I do not think it does. That 
is my contention, It might in behalf of a citizen of the United 


foreign government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is exactly what I meant to say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is all the fifth amendment applies to 
anyhow—a citizen of the United States. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but I say the power to forbid 
importations, so far as its exercise affects a person who is not 
a citizen of the United States, is absolutely uncontrolled and 
uninfluenced by anything else. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I quite agree to that; but so far as a citi- 
zen of the United States is concerned 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; the fifth amendment would ap- 
ply equally in the one case as in the other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would apply in respect io foreign com- 
merce as well as interstate commerce. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Undoubtedly. I am glad the Senator does 
not misunderstand me about that. It is exactly the same if the 
rights of citizens are involved in either case; but it is very dif- 
ferent if the rights of citizens of the United States are not in- 
volved in the question of foreign importations. So much for 
that distinction. 

There are two cases in the books, fairly recent cases, which, 
in my judgment, absolutely show what the temper and the 
trend of the recent Supreme Court decisions are. They con- 
strue the lottery decision, and one of them especially lays down 
as clear as the sunlight the rule of law as applicable to this 
case, and unmistakably defines the limits of constitutional 
power. 

In the case of Hoke against United States, decided In Two hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh United States, on February 24, 1913, 
the court in a very labored decision, undertaking to show that 
the Congress was supplementing the police powers and the local 
activities of the several States and local communities, held the 
white-slave law constitutional. It was held constitutional on the 
theory, when you boil the opinion down, that because when the 
woman arrives at a given point, her destination, one of the 
results and purposes of her importation from one State into 
another, is an intended violation of the criminal laws of the 
State into which she is imported. It was, therefore, held in 
that case that Congress had the power to say that the agencies 
of interstate commerce should not be employed to bring people 
into a State for the purpose of violating the laws of that State 
when they arrived there. That is a very roundabout, tortuous, 
and unsatisfactory decision, to my mind, and yet that is finally 
what the principle of the opinion is based upon. I call the atten- 
tion of Senators again to the fact that the court claims that 
Congress has the right to protect the citizens of a State from 
the importation of articles, or persons even, that will be injurious 
to them, because the States can not stop such importation at all 
under State law unless Congress shall intervene and do so. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon 
me an interruption? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In that case the person transported was 
being transported for an immoral purpose, and the person trans- 
ported was an immoral person. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, what possible difference 
could that make? It simply emphasizes the fact that the Su- 
preme Court undertook to invoke the police power under the 
commerce clause. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will allow me, perhaps I did 
not make myself plain. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has been making a splendid argu- 
ment. I am not complaining of that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This is what I meant, if the Senator will 
let me repeat it. I meant that in every one of these cases 
where the court have upheld such statutes, they have simply 
done so because they say that Congress must have the power. 
to protect a State from the importation into her borders or 
limits of articles through interstate commerce, the State itself 
being powerless to do it, that are injurious to her health or 
morals. That is the doctrine, as I understand it. I do not 
think it is sound, but that is the principle on which it rests, 

I think I can come to this matter in a different way by an- 
swering a question propounded by the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] in his speech the other day. In that 
speech the junior Senator from Iowa said this: 

Those in support of a aational child-labor law, however, do not need 
to go to the extreme of Scnator Beveridge’s position. There is very 
late authority for the doctrine that if the carrying of certain articles 
in interstate commerce results in a use of those articles deleterions 


z publie welfare Congress has the right to prohibit such transporta- 
on. 


These authorities go so far as the consideration of the question 
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of the use by the consumer. I will agree that they do not go to the 
question of the production, aud that is the only difference in the cor- 
tention for a national child-labor law. 


Now, take it and confine it to consumption. Congress exer- 
cises the power to protect a State against the importation of 
something which when introduced into consumption within its 
borders or limits is dangerous to public health, to public safety, 
or to public morals, on the theory and for the reason that the 
State is utterly helpless—it having delegated to the General 
Government, in common with the other States which form the 
American Union, its power over interstate commerce—to pre- 
vent the importation of such dangerous or unwholesome or un- 
sound products; and on that theory every one of these cases, 
except, possibly, the misbranding cases, to which the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Ccumuys] referred just now, rests, 
in my judgment. But when it comes to production it is different. 
What does it matter to the people of the Senator’s State, the 
people of Iowa, as far as their own material well-being is con- 
cerned, as far as their own safety is concerned, as far as their 
own comfort is concerned, whether children work in Georgia 
or in North Carolina or in Florida? The article we send you 
is sound. It will not kill you. It will not hurt you. It will 
not cause the commission of crime. It will do you no harm; 
but if anybody is harmed, it is us, in its production. 

The Senator sees the line I am trying to draw. You have 
nothing to do with that. That is local self-government. Our 
people at home, and each State in this American Republic, 
know, or ought to know, best what they want to do with their 
own and for their own; and so long as they do not injure other 
States or the people of other States, they have the exclusive 
right to determine their own policy. 

I hope I have made my position plain. That is the point I 
have been trying to make in all this discussion. r 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the white-slave act was concerned, 
the enforcement of the law could be as thoroughly left to the 
State as the control of the child-labor law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No. 

Mr. BORAH. If the parties are brought into the State for 
evil purposes, they are within the State. They can be prose- 
cuted under the criminal law. They can be taken charge of by 
the criminal law. They are completely within the control of the 
State. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, I think the Senator is right in that 
matter. I voted against that bill just for that reason. I had 
no earthly idea that it was constitutional, and, of course, the 
apt rejoinder would be—I have been expecting it here all day 
that I may be equally mistaken about this, which is quite con- 
ceivable. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me that the Supreme Court did 
not lay down the rule that it did in the white-slave case because 
the persons were being imported into the State and the State 
was helpless to protect itself, but on the broader ground that 
the National Government could deny the channels of interstate 
trade to any immoral purpose or immoral practice or anything 
which was deemed to be contrary to the good morals or health 
of the people. 

Mr. HARDWICK. At the present time I am not going to un- 
dertake to go into that in detail. I got the other idea very 
strongly from some of the expressions in the opinion—that 
they were going to aid the State authorities, but they rather 
begged the question by saying, “ We are not in conflict in this 
matter ”—the Senator remembers that part of the decision, I 
am sure—‘ with the local police authorities. We are helping 
them. We are aiding them. We are supplementing them in 
what we do.” I admit that it is all as weak as water, accord- 
ing to my opinion; but still that is the theory on which they 
put it. 

Now, let us see. I do think, however, that there is one de- 
cision—and I hope I will have the attention of the Senator from 
Idaho, particularly with reference to that case—which points 
out very plainly the difference between what can be done and 
what can not be done under these decisions and where the line 
of demarcation is to be drawn. 

At the October term, 1912, the case of McDermott v. The State 
of Wisconsin (228 U. S., 115) came on to be argued, and it was 
decided on April 7. 1913. just about 10 days after the White 
Slave case, the Hoke case, was decided; and that fact must be 
borne in mind in considering the meaning of this decision. I 
want to invite the particular attention of the Senate to just 
what was said in this decision. It was a very carefully consid- 
ered opinion. It looks to me like it lays down a rule which 
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seems to be pretty clearly established on this subject trouble- 
some and perplexing as it has been to the court itself. In that 
opinion Mr. Justice Day says: 


That Congress has ample power in this connection— 


That is, the regulation of interstate commerce— 
is no longer open to question. 


I will say that this was a pure-food and drugs case. The 
articles were inherently unsound. I state that so that you may 
get the proposition clearly in your minds. 

To return to the opinion: 

That Congress has ample power in this connection is no longer open 
to question. That body has the right not only to pes laws which shall 
regulate legitimate commerce among the States and with foreign nations, 
but has full power to keep the channels of such commerce free from the 
transportation of illicit or harmful articles, to make such as are in- 
jurious to the public health outlaws of such commerce and to bar them 
from the facilities and privileges thereof. 

In other words, the court in that decision clearly draws this 
line—that as to legitimate articles of commerce, articles of com- 
merce inherently sound, articles of commerce that are not unlaw- 
ful in character, articles of commerce that work no harm in their 
use when they are sent to the people of other States and enter 
into consumption in those States among the people who use 
them—there can only be regulation by Congress, and the power 
to prohibit can only be applied to illicit or unsound articles. 

That is the doctrine. It is perfectly plain to me. I do not 
approve all the meanderings by which the court adopted it. I 
think the court has gone further than it ought to have gone, 
but I want to repeat it, because unless my mind is utterly in error 
about this entire question it seems to me to be the line that they 
have drawn, and drawn with unmistakable clearness, Quoting 
again from the opinion: 

That body has the right not only to pass laws which shall regulate— 

Not prohibit, but regulate— 


1 commerce among the States and with foreign nations, but has 
full power to keep the channels of such commerce free from the trans- 
portation of illicit— 


Evidently they had the white-slave business in mind there— 


or harmful articles, to make such as are injurious to the public health 
outlaws of such commerce and to bar them from the facilities and 
privileges thereof. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, manifestly the Supreme Court 
in the White-Slave case went beyond that rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. This decision was rendered 10 days after- 
wards, and they cite the white-slave decision in this case. I 
think, under its reasoning, the white-slave decision is easily 
accounted for, as I have already pointed out. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, but it was upon a different state of 
facts, and manifestly they went beyond that in the white-slave 
case. Let me call the Senator’s attention to an illustration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, I am 
almost worn out, and I shall be glad to discuss this matter - 
with him at some other time. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator is tired, and I beg his 
pardon. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have occupied the floor much longer 
than I intended. I appreciate the Senator’s interruptions, and 
his great courtesy, and his aid to me in this debate, and I 
appreciate the attention and aid of other Senators, but at pres- 
ent I think I shall suspend. 

I desire to thank the Senate and Senators who have honored 
me with their presence and their attention to the remarks I 
have made in this matter. I have a profound, fixed conviction 
that this legislation is in violation of the Constitution of my 
country and of my oath of office. Therefore it will be impos- 
sible for me ever to support it, or to fail to do everything in 
my power in an honorable manner to defeat it. 

During the delivery of Mr. Hanͥůuwick's speech, 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. . 
The Secretary will call the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead James Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Borah Johnson, Me. Pittman Smoot 
Brady Johnson, 8. Dak. Poindexter Sterling 
Brandegec Kenyon Ransdell Taggart 
Clap La Follette Robinson Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Saulsbury Thompson 
Clarke, Ark Lee, Md. Shafroth Townsend 
Cummins wis Sheppard Vardaman 
Curtis McCumber Sherman- Wadeworth 
du Pont Martine, N. J Shields Walsh 
Fletcher liver Simmons Warren 
Hardwick Overman Smith, Ariz. Weeks 
ughes Page Smith, Ga. Williams 
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Mr. JAMES. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] is absent on 
official business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Unprerwoop] on account of sickness. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Harpwrck’s speech, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill if he desires to proceed with the bill this evening? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I should like to proceed; and if the Senator 
is rendy to go ahead now, I should be gind to have him do so. 
I think there is no one on this side of the Chamber who wishes 
to speak at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President, in view of the vacant seats, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 

Ashurst Harding Lee, Md. Sheppard 
Rankhead Hardwick Lewis Simmons 
Borah Hollis Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz. 
Brady Hughes Norris Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Husting Oliver Smoot 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Overman Stone 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Page Thomas 
Clapp Jones Pomerene Tillman 
Cummins Kenyon Ransdell Vardaman 
Dillingham Kern Wadsworth 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Walsh 
Gallinger Lane Shafreth Williams 


Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sattru] is absent on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-eight Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator in charge of the 
bill is desireus of making progress. No one else is ready to 
proceed, and therefore I shall undertake to say what I have to 
say in regard to the constitutionality of the measure before us. 
I shall be brief. if I am not detained by interruptions. The 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] some time ago dis- 
cussed this matter at length and in all its phases, and the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], who has charge of the 
bill, has made a very elaborate presentation of it, these two 
Senators presenting the view that the bill is constitutional. We 
have also listened to an exceptionally able and earnest speech 
upon the part of the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanp- 
wick] advancing the other view. One might very well content 
himself ordinarily with casting his vote and relying upon the 
arguments already presented. But there is one feature of the 
question which, while it has been advanced in the way of argu- 
ment, seems to me not to have been amplified as fully as the 
authorities justify; and it is the legal principle upon which, 
in my judgment, the bill must be sustained, if it is sustained at 
all. I shall not seek to advance either new or original argu- 
ments, but to amplify or enlarge to some extent upon prin- 
ciple so ably advanced by others. 

The subject of interstate commerce is given over entirely to 
the National Government. Whatever from time to time it may 
be deemed wise and necessary to do in the treatment of this 
subject must be done by Congress. The power to regulate com- 
merce among the several States is vested in Congress as com- 
pletely and effectively, as fully and absolutely as it would or 
could be in a single State or sovereignty having a constitution 
with the other provisions of our National Constitution. As has 
so often been said, the power is plenary, complete within itself 
and may be exerted by the Congress, and by the Congress alone, 
to its utmost. Within the commerce clause itself we find no 
limitation, no circumscribing of the power. Whatever iimita- 
tion there may be upon Congress must be found in some other 
provision or provisions of the Constitution, and perhaps I ought 
to say in the fundamental principles of regulated and consti- 
tutional government. For I take it that aside from the express 
provisions of the Constitution that the nature of society and of 
regulated government prescribes some limits which the tegis- 
lative power may not transcend. In other words, there is no 
place in the fabric which the fathers constructed for the lodg- 
ment of purely arbitrary power. But aside from such limita- 
tions as may be found in other provisions of the Constitution 
and those fundamental principles of organized society which 
prohibit the exercise of purely arbitrary power, the power of 
8 . over interstate commerce is complete and without Um- 
tation. 

This principle has been so often announced by the Supreme 
Court, and referred to alrendy by able Senators, that I need 
not take the time which otherwise I should have taken to call 


attention at any length to the language of the Supreme Court 
in defining this unlimited power which Congress has over the 
interstate commerce. It is a subject matter which has been 
turned over completely to one sovereignty, and that sovereignty 
is the National Government. Whatever any sovereignty might 
do, having a constitution with similar provisions to our Consti- 
tution, with reference to this subject matter the National Con- 
gress may do with reference to this subject matter which has 
been turned over to it. 
In the case of Hoke against United States, commonly known 
as the white-slave case (227 U. S., 308), it is said: 
ct ee is given 3 to 9 commerce with forcign nations 
the several he power is direct; there is no word 


of gent in it, and my is and universal scope has been so often 
declared as to make repetition unnecessary. 


At the very beginning of the Government, in the case of 
N against Ogden (9 Wheaton, 1), the Supreme Court 
sa 

This power, like al ested gress, 
and ay be exercised to ite utmost eirg and 5 3 2 
tations other are prescribed in the Constitution. 

In the case 5 In re Rohan (140 U. S., 545), the court said: 

The framers of the Constitution never intended that the legislative 

wer of the Nation should find itself 8 of disposing of a sub- 

ect matter specifically admitted to its charge 

Disposing of it in all its fullness snd completeness for the 
interest of the Government or the sovereignty which is to exer- 
cise the power. 

Necessarily, Mr. President, there must come a time in the 
regulation of interstate commerce when the subject of the public 
welfare and morals and the health of the people may be in- 
volved. Necessarily there must come a time when the question 
shall arise whether a regulation relates alone to commerce or 


whether it has to do also with the morals and the health of the 


people. If that question should arise with reference to inter- 
state commerce—if the question of the public welfare or the 
public interest or the health or the morals of the people should 
arise—what sovereignty and what power alone may deal with 
it? Manifestly the States can not deal with it, and manifestly, 
if the subject matter is ever to arise and to be dealt with, it 
must be dealt with by the only sovereign power which can deal 
with the subject matter. 

The bill before us, in my judgment, has its origin not in a 
desire to serve commerce, technically and properly speaking, 
but in a desire to serve humanity, and therefore has to do with 
the morals and the citizenship of the country. 

The question which is presented to us, therefore, in the con- 
sideration of this bill is whether or not the commerce clause is 
sufficiently broad to enable the Congress to take into considera- 
tion those questions of the health and morals of the people 
when they relate in any reasonable way to interstate trade. 
The question is, in other words, May with its power to 
regulate commerce, make laws which have the quality of police 
regulations? Can we in regulating commerce and under our 
power to regulate commerce so regulate it as to serve the health, 
the morals, and the welfare of the community? 

Aside from the question of this power to regulate commerce, 
to augment or to keep the channels of interstate trade free from 
obstruction, aside from the power to build up and aid interstate 
commerce, has it in the regulation of commerce the additional 
power to enact such legislation as relates alone to police regula- 
tion or to the police powers? 

If-we should find, Mr. President, that the Congress of the 
United States has no such power it is mere sophistry to 
uncertake to sustain this bill upon the theory that it is in 
augmentation or in ald of commerce, technically and properly 
speaking. Unless the courts have gone so far as to say that 
with reference to this subject matter, to wit, interstate com- 
merce, that we may exercise all power which has for its object 
and purpose the protecting of the channels of interstate trade 
from being used in a way which is deemed to be detrimental to 
the public interests or to the health or to the citizenship of the 
country, in my judgment we can not sustain it at all. 

It is idle to say, Mr. President, that it is in aid of com- 
merce per se to shut out an article because it has been manu- 
factured by a child; it must have some broader. purpose than 
to serve economic interests alone. It is idle to say that it 
is an aid or augmentation of commerce to shut out articles 
which have been manufactured in the same establishment as 
articles which have been manufactured by a child under a 
certain age. So we must meet the question squarely nnd 
deal with the issue as it is presented, and ascertain if we 
may whether or not the National Government the 
police power with reference to the channels of interstate trade. 

Mny I pause for a moment to inquire more particularly what 
is the police power? What is the nature of it? When we speak 
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of the police power of the State or of any sovereign we mean 
nothing more than the power to legislate concerning persons and 

If a particular subject matter has been turned over to 
the National Government, then the police power of the National 
Government with reference to that subject matter is no more 
than the power to legislate concerning things and persons as 
they have connection with this particular subject. This subject 
matter, interstate commerce, having been turned over absolutely 
to the National Government, does not all the attributes of sov- 
ereignty go with the power? 

In the case of Munn v. Illinois (94 U. S., 125): 

li wers are nothing more or less than the 
kenen aeri ee, in every 5 e 
* è + the power to govern men and things. 

In other words, it is the discretion of sovereignty with refer- 
ence to any subject matter upon which that sovereignty may act 
in legislation or in matters of government, its regulation and 
control of a subject in whatever way becomes necessary for the 
public good. If a particular sphere is wholly within the sover- 
eignty of the Federal Government, it must follow that it has the 
power to regulate for and in accord and in harmony with the 
public good. 

The Supreme Court has further said in the case of Railway 
Co. v. Husen (95 U. S.): 

he State persons and pro’ 

AaS fe ail wide of resteniots wed Wardens to onder te mera tne 
genera! comfort, health, and prosperity of the community. 

If this be the general police power, would not such police 
power necessarily attach wherever and whenever sovereignty 
was authorized to deal with a particular subject? Such sov- 
ereignty would not possess general police power, but with refer- 
ence to the subject matter over which it was authorized to act. 
It would necessarily be permitted to do any and all things neces- 
sary to secure the general comfort, health, prosperity, morals, 
and safety of the people. 

I do not claim, of course, that the National Government 
posseses a general police power. I claim that it possesses the 
police power relative to the particular subject matter which is 
turned over to it for legislation. Of course, the general police 
power belongs to the State, and the National Government pos- 
sesses no police power except that which is drawn to it or 
which draws to itself by reason of the particular subject mat- 
ter having been given over to it for legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It does not seem to me that the quali- 
fication the Speaker has made, which I suppose was an extract 
from the court's decision, would limit the power of Congress, 
if it has a national police power with relation to the subject 
matter, the power being directly conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution, because the Senator says he does not claim 
that the National Government has general police power but 
only police power in connection in this instance with the regu- 
lation of commerce among the States. If they have that 
national police power in connection with the regulation of 
commerce among the States, what is the limit to which Con- 
gress may go in regulating the affairs of the State and of the 
people within the State? Congress having the discretion itself 
to say what it does is for the benefit of the people of the several 
States, can it not prescribe anything in relation to the conditions 
and circumstances of manufacture in the States as a standard, 
and then prohibit the articles produced in those States from 
entering into interstate commerce unless they are manufactured 
in accordance with the standards set up by Congress, if the 
Senator's contention is correct? 

Mr, BORAH. , The Senator has presented a question which 
would involve a definition of the police power; that is, the ex- 
tent to which any sovereignty might go in the regulation, for 
instance, of intrastate commerce. The Senator might ask me 
to what extent may the State government go in prohibiting the 
channels of intrastate commerce from being used in certain 
ways. I would be unable to answer that. There has never been 
a definition of the police power. It is to some extent, as was 
said by Justice Holmes in a late decision, what the community 
predominantly comes to consider to be to the benefit of the 
community generally. The Supreme Court has never undertaken 
to define it with reference to the State, and of course I would 
be unable to say to what extent the Supreme Court might go 
in the regulation of commerce in the control of these matters 
which it deemed to be for the interest of the public welfare or 
public morals. 

But this is my contention, the Senator will bear in mind. 
The National Government has been given the power to regulate 
commerce. That is a substantive grant. With it goes the im- 
plied power to so regulate as to serve the general community, 
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its health, its morals or its public interest. The limit of that 
may be different under different circumstances, because there 
can be no possible doubt that is what is deemed to be a regula- 
tion under the police power or a reasonable exertion of police 
power to-day may be different from what it will be 25 years 
from now. The police power is after all the subjecting of all 
persons and things to what is deemed to be the interests of the 
entire community, and the interests of the community may be 
different in one decade from what they are in another. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I presume the Senator would agree that 
the prescribing of the hours during which children might work 
in the several States and the ages at which they might work 
would be an exercise of the police power. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If that is so, and of course it is so, and 
if Congress in the regulation of commerce under the Constitu- 
tion among the States can exercise police power to that extent, 
I can not conceive of the police power which Congress could not 
exercise in the several States. If the exercise of the police 
power as defined by the Supreme Court and cited by the Senator 
is the power to legislate concerning men and things, I can not 
see why in regulating commerce on the pattern upon which this 
bill is fashioned Congress can not prescribe everything that is 
now left to State laws to prescribe and to put an inhibition on 
the products of any State from entering into interstate com- 
merce unless they operate their State and the lives of their peo- 
ple — conform to standards in the discretion of Congress us set 
up by it. 

Mr. BORAH. As I proceed with the authorities, I will under- 
take to differentiate with reference to the limits to which Con- 
gress may go. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
would there not be an analogy found by taking the opinion of 
Justice Holmes as the basis with reference to what is the State 
police power, being measured somewhat by the general sentiment 
of the community, and with reference to the application of the 
police power to the Federal Government to be the general senti- 
ment and purpose of the people of the Nation? It strikes me 
that there is an analogy on which we may well found the sup- 
position that this law would be recognized as valid. 

Mr, BORAH. I think that is an illuminating suggestion, und 
I thank the Senator. 

Let me in further response to the Senator at the present time 
call his attention to the fact that the Supreme Court has never 
undertaken to define the police power either with reference to 
the State or National Government. But I think the Senator 
from Connecticut will agree with the proposition that there 
must necessarily come a time in the regulation of commerce 
when something aside from the mere augmenting or aiding of 
commerce would be involved. That is to say, there are things 
so pronouncedly bad, so pronouncedly immoral, that the chan- 
nels of interstate trade ought to be shut to them, That being 
true, who would exercise that power? Undoubtedly the State 
can not exercise it, 

If we concede that, there must come a time when the chan- 
nels of interstate trade are being used in a way so pro- 
nouncedly against the public interests or the public morals or 
the public health that it must be dealt with, the National Gov- 
ernment must deal with it, and when it does, it is exercising 
the police power with reference to that subject matter. ‘The 
State can not do it; some sovereignty must do it; no one but the 
National Government can do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has asked me that ques- 
tion. Of course, I concede that already that has been done, 
and sustained by the Supreme Court in relation to articles 
in themselves noxious or dangerous to the public health or the 
public morals. The distinction that I think there is between 
the principle involved in the pending bill and all the other 
eases that have been decided along these lines is that this bill 
does not propose to deal with the article transported. It pro- 
hibits the transportation of the article absolutely unless made 
in accordance with rules set up by Congress in the State of 
its origin. I think there is a distinction between those cases 
and this one. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps we can deal with that subject bet- 
ter when we come to analyze those particular authorities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would have not made the statement, 
except that the Senator directed his remarks to me. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not objecting to the interruption at all. 

Justice Holmes in a late case, Noble State Bank against 
Haskell, speaking for the ‘entire court, said, in a general way, 
that the police power extends to all the great public needs: 

It may be et forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage or held 


the vailing morality or strong and preponderant opinion to be 
Uy ste —— immediately necessary to th? public welfare. 
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Now, certainly, it would be admitted that if that is a defini- 
tion of the police power we must exercise such power as that 
with reference to the regulation of commerce, and, as I said a 
moment ago, if it is to be exercised at all in reference to inter- 
state commerce it must be by the National Government and 
not by the State government. 

Whatever power the State may see fit to exercise in the 
regulation of intrastate commerce is exercised by virtue of its 
police power; in other words, in regulating the commerce en- 
tirely within a State it does so in exercise of the police power 
of the State. Now, the National Government may exercise 
the same power and the same control and make the same regu- 
lations with reference to interstate commerce that the State 
government may over domestic or intrastate commerce. If we 
call one the police power, what is the other? Is it not the 
police power of respective sovereignties over their respective 
subjects? Is not, after all, this subject a simple one which 
consists of the exercise of the police power of the sovereignty 
over the- particular subject matter which has been assigned 
to that sovereignty? 

Having ascertained, Mr. President, what the police power is, 
does Congress that power with reference to interstate 
commerce? I wish to quote here a brief statement from Rufus 
Choate, made in the Senate March 14, 1842. It illustrates my 
contention that for a long number of years we have been 
exercising with reference to interstate commerce a power which 
is no other than the police power; that while it has not been 
sO Wag ren and is not now designated in so many terms as 
being the police power, in its essential nature it was and is 
the police power. Mr. Choate says: 

The framers of the Constitution meant to clothe you with the 
pone of disarming it (commerce) of all the evil and extracting from 
t all the to which the wisdom of the Government is equal. They 
could not have intended to do anything so absurd as simply to author- 


ize and require you to promote, enlarge, or advance commerce per se 
and in the abstract without regard to its quality; to its adverse or 


its propitious influence upon the p: ty, the morality, the health, 

and the industry of the 2 to it brought home; to 

the goods it carried away; national character of the tonnage it 

Aar ed and of the labor it rewarded. (Rufus Choate in the Senate, 
ar, 14, 


The language of the distinguished Massachusetts lawyer is to 
the effect that it was not designed that Congress should be 
limited to the mere question of dealing with this subject 
matter as commerce per se technically and properly speaking, 
but it should operate in the whole realm of legislative regula- 
tion where the public interest is involved, the public health 
involved, or the public welfare involved. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicxk] 
awhile ago referred to the eminent constitutional lawyer, Judge 
Cooley, and he is, of course, among the most distinguished of 
our constitutional authorities. Mr, Cooley said in his Consti- 
tutional Limitations: 

It is not doubted that Congress has the power to go beyond the 
general regulations of commerce which it is a custom to establish and 
to descend to the most minute directions If it shall be deemed advisable 
and that to whatever extent ground shali be covered by those direc- 
tions the exercise of State power is excluded. Congress may establish 

lice regulations os well as the States, confining their operations to 
he subjects over which it is given control by the Constitution. 

It seems to me if that be sound—and I take it that his 
opinions are generally credited as sound upon such subjects— 
Congress may establish any regulation which it deems to be in 
the exercise of police regulation, so long as it touches the sub- 
ject matter of interstate trade. If Congress comes to the con- 
clusion that the channels of interstate trade are being used in 
such a way as to injure the public interests or the public 
morals or the public welfare, it may deal with that subject 
matter just the same as if the States should come to the con- 
clusion that the intrastate channels of trade were being used 
to the detriment of the public interest or of public morals. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Wheat being a subject of interstate com- 
merce, does the Senator think that under the police power 
this Government would have the right to say that no person 
shall work more than eight hours in the wheat fields of Min- 
nesota, for instance? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that I caught the Senator's 
question. He referred to wheat and then spoke about labor, as 
I understood it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I referred to the regulation of the hours of 
labor in the wheat fields of Minnesota; and I asked, Could 
Congress prohibit wheat from going into interstate commerce 
if produced by labor in the wheat fields of Minnesota working 
more than eight hours a day? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would have to answer that 
by Saying that, in my opinion, neither the State nor the Na- 
tional Government could undertake the exercise of that kind 
of power and call it a police power, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Why not? 


Mr. BORAH. Because it would be deemed to be beyond what 
has been considered the public interest or the public welfare 
or the public health, and would not come within the limits of 
the police power. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What would be the difference between that 
kind of a law and a law prohibiting the working for more 
than eight hours in a mill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator, if I 
may, whether his argument does not necessarily involve the 
power of Congress to provide, if it desired to do so, that no 
wheat or other agricultural product shall enter into interstate 
commerce which is produced by child Jabor working more than 
eight hours a day? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from Colorado put that 
question to me? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, my opinion is, Mr. President, that con- 
ditions might be such that that would be deemed to be within 
the police power of the National Government. Of course, I 
can not conceive of a condition of affairs arising in which it 
would be deemed to be to the public detriment that a child 
should not work in the wheat fields more than eight hours a 
day. Many questions might be asked upon the border line be- 
tween what is a proper police regulation and what is not, and 
no man can tell unless the facts are presented to him in their 
entirety, whether it is contrary to public interests or to the 
public welfare or not. 

In my opinion, if the child-labor question had been presented 
to Congress or to the Supreme Court 50 years ago, before fac- 
tories became so universally established, and before the effect 
of child labor in those factories had been discerned, before it 
was believed to be contrary to the building up of the best citi- 
zenship of the country, we would likely have been unable to 
satisfy either Congress or the Supreme Court that this was a 
proper exercise of police power. Now, such conditions might 
arise and prevail that the working of children more than eight 
hours a day in a wheat field might be deemed destructive of 
their health and their development; if so, then if the products 
of their labor went directly to the channels of interstate com- 
merce it could, under the principle for which I am contending, 
be inhibited to commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, so far as the sentiment is 
concerned, there is now a propaganda going on in this country 
proposing, as I understand, that an amendment be added to this 
bill that children shall not work in the fields for more than 
eight hours. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Well, I can understand that propa- 
ganda might be going on, but I do not believe that it is very 
well founded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know a Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber who has some letters from women asking 
that such an amendment be adopted to the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
for I do not intend to interrupt him at all—— 

Mr. BORAH. Iam very glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I introduced an amendment this morning 
along the lines suggested by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman], the purpose of which was to call attention to 
certain evils of child labor in other departments of industry, 
with a view of endeavoring, if possible, to so provide in the law 
as to meet all the conditions which invoke this exercise of con- 
gressional power. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Colorado 
please, of course the question presented to me by the Senator 
from North Carolina and the other questions are questions 
which require of me a definition of the police power of the 
Government, rather than a discussion of the question which I 
am now presenting, as to whether or not the National Govern- 
ment possesses the police power with reference to interstate 
commerce. I have never known a court to undertake to define 
what the police power is within limitations or laying down 
rules by which it could be determined definitely, and I certainly 
would not, in the presentation of this question, deem that it 
devolved upon me or upon any of the supporters of this bill, 
to define in all its applications the police power. What I say 
is, that whatever the police power is, and the extent to which 
it may go, the National Government does possess it with refer- 
ence to the channels of interstate trade. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit me right there, I wish to say that it seems to me, 
even conceding the statement of the Senator, to wit, that in the 
regulation of commerce among the States, Congress must 
possess some power, at least, in the nature of police power; 
the Senator is in danger of confusing that with the regulation 
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of production. Granted that the Congress may have authority 
to exercise all regulations about the subject that it is authorized 
to legislate upon, to wit, commerce among the States, is that 
the same thing as setting up a standard of production in the 
State of origin, and then prohibiting interstate commerce in 
articles in the State of origin that do not come up to a standard 
of production fixed by Congress? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I am 
going to undertake to analyze some of the authorities in a few 
moments, to see the extent to which we may go, but in the 
meantime let me say that long years ago when that question 
was raised 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In the Knight sugar case. 

Mr. BORAH. And prior to that time—during Marshall's time 
in which the subject of the exercise of this power and the 
abuse of it was discussed, Chief Justice Marshall said that the 
only remedy for that, and the only safety that the people had 
against the abuse of such power, it being in existence, was the 
change of their public representatives. In other words, the lia- 
bility to abuse is no argument against the existence of the power. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Idaho allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not ask the Senator to answer 
me at once, but I do ask him during his argument, to which 
I am listening with interest, to say if it is not a reasonable 
claim that the police power must be incident to the interstate 
commerce itself and connected with transportation from State 
to State, or police responsibility rather than a responsibility 
entirely independent of transportation? z 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is true. Prof. Freund, in his 
treatise on the police power, says: J 

It is impossible to deny that the Federal Government exercises a con- 
siderable police power of its own. This police power rests chiefly upon 
the constitutional power to regulate commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations, but not exclusively so. * * * It must now 
also be regarded as firmly established that the power over commerce, 
while primarily intended to be exercised in behalf of economic interests, 
may be used for the protection of safety, order, and morals, 

Would there be any question of the power of Congress to pre- 
vent the running of freight trains on Sunday in the interest of 
the health and morals of the people? If so, would not this 
clearly be an exercise of the police power? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. The police power has been 
held to be an attribute of sovereignty possesed by every sov- 
ereign State and a necessary attribute of every civilized gov- 
ernment. In my judgment, the police power necessarily inheres 
in any government concerning that subject matter over which 
that Government exercises complete sovereignty. In other 
words, the police power is but another name for that authority 
which resides in every sovereignty to pass all laws for the 
proper regulation and control of any subject matter committed 
to that sovereignty in the interest of the health, the morals, and 
the public welfare of the community. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the quotation the Senator has 
read touches a phase of this question about which I should like 
to be informed. It refers to the power of the Government to 
regulate the running of freight trains, for example, as a part of 
its police power. Does the Senator think it would have that 
power where the freight train was operated over a railroad 
running exclusively within a State? 

Mr. BORAH. No; certainly not. 

Mr. WORKS. Then it must be connected with interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, but if Congress should inhibit the 
running of interstate freight trains through a State on Sunday 
it would be in the interest of the public morals of the State. 
rather than in the interest of commerce. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, that would undoubtedly be true; 
but it must connect itself in some way with the power. of the 
8 to deal with matters which affect more than one 

tate. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not contend otherwise. 


Mr. WORKS. I did not catch the name of the author from 


whom the quotation was taken. 

Mr. BORAH. The particular quotation with reference to 
freight trains was from the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WORKS. Very well. Then, I was questioning the cor- 
os of the statement of the case by the Senator from 

ano, 

Mr. BORAH. There are plenty of authorities to the effect 
that Congress may do that thing. 

Mr. WORKS. I have no doubt of their power to do that as 
connected with interstate commerce. I think the Senator is 
right about that unquestionably. 


Mr. BORAH. I have not contended for a moment that Con- 
gress could pass an act providing that an intrastate road should 
not run its freight trains on Sunday. 

Mr. WORKS. I asked that question in view of the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH] a moment 
ago, whether it was not necessary to connect the exercise of 
such authority in some way with the power to deal with 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. In the case of Bank v. Haskell (219 U. S., 
111) the court says: 

It may be said in a eral way that the poli e: 
the great public 3 may S put forth. a aia of: what he —— 


tioned by usage or held by the prevailing morality or strong and pre- 
eer tii opinion to be greatly and immediately necessary to the public 
welfare, 


Again, the Supreme Court says in the case of Mutual Loan 
Co. against Martel, in Two hundred and twenty-second United 
States, page 232: 

The police power is not confined to the suppression of what is of- 
fensive, disorderly, or insanitary, but extends to so dealing with the 
conditions which exist in the State as to bring out of them the greatest 
welfare of its people. 

In a sense the police power is but another name for the power of 
government and a contention that a cular exercise of it offends 
the due-process clause of the Constitution is apt to be very intangible 
to a precise consideration and answer. 

Mr. President, I want to examine some of the authorities, and 
the first one that I shall ask the Senate to consider with me is 
what is known as the Lottery case. There was a time when the 
Lottery case was looked upon as being questionable law in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the opinion having been 
rendered by a bare majority of the court, as I remember—at 
least there were strong dissenting opinions—but in view of the 
subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
I think that there can be no doubt any longer that the majority 
opinion of the court in the Lottery case has come to be the settled 
law of the Supreme Court of the United States. The Lottery 
case can not be sustained upon any other principle or theory than 
that of the power of Congress to protect the channels of inter- 
state trade from use by people for immoral purposes or for pur- 
poses which are deemed to be detrimental to the public interests. 
No one can contend successfully, for instance, that the mere 
transportation of a lottery ticket through the channels of inter- 
State trade, considering the ticket itself and its inability of 
itself to work any detriment to the community in its course of 
transportation and the manner of its carrying, would be a sub- 
ject matter which the Congress would take consideration of 
if it were not permitted to consider also the other proposition 
of the effect upon the morals of the community in the use of the 
lottery ticket. The statute, as Senators will remember, was a 
criminal statute, and I want to read it. It says: 

That any person who shall cause to be brought within the United 
States from abroad for the purpose of dispos of the same, or de- 

ted in, or carried by the mails of the Unt States, or carried 

m one State to another in the United States, any paper, certificate, 
or instrument purporting to be or represent a ticket, chance, share, 
or interest in or depending upon the event of a lottery, so-called gift, 
concert, or similar enterprise, off prizes dependent upon the law 
of chance, or shail cause any adv sement of such lottery so-called 
gift concert or similar enterprises, offering prizes dependent upon lot 
or chance, to be brought into the United States, or deposited in or 
carried by the mails of the United Stat or transferred from one 
State to auother in the same, shall be punishable in the first offense 
b; ee ton ae for not more than two years or by a fine of not more 
chats 1,000, or both, and in the second and after offenses by such 
imprisonment only. 


Almost every question which has been raised with reference 
to the child-labor bill was raised by the distinguished lawyers 
who argued the lottery case. It was believed to be the entering 
of the National Government into intrastate concerns for the 
enforcement of the criminal laws of the State. It was con- 
tended that it was not enacted in the interest of commerce, 
that it was simply to enforce certain laws which had to do 
with the moral conduct of the individuals in the particular 
States where they were located. It was urged that it was a 
subterfuge, while professing to regulate commerce, was in fact 
intended alone to punish individual conduct. 

Justice Harlan, who wrote the opinion of the court, said: 


If a State, when considering legislation for the suppression of lot- 
teries within its own limits, may properly take into view the evils 
that inhere in the raising of money in that mode, why may not Con- 
pa invest it with power to regulate commerce among the several 

tates, providing that such commerce shall not be polluted by the car- 

ing of lottery tickets from one State to another? In this connection 
N not be forgotten that the power of Congress to regulate tom- 
merce among the tes is plenary, is complete in itself. is subject to 
no limitations except such as may be found in the Constitution. What 
provision in that instrument may be regarded as limiting the exercise 
of the power granted? What clause can be cited which in any degree 
countenances the suggestion that one may of right carry, or cause to 
be carried, frem one State to another that which will barm the pub- 
Ne morals? We can not think of any clause of that instrument that 
could possibly be invoked by those who assert their right to send lot- 
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tery tickets from State to State except the one providing that no per- 
gon shall be deprived of his liberty without due process of law. 

The public morals, Mr. President—not the morals of the 
State of Idaho, not the morals of the State of North Carolina, 
but the morals of this one unity, the Nation and the people who 
nre subject to it. Can a State be more interested in the pro- 
tection of the moral and physical well-being of the citizen than 
is the United States? 

The misery, sir. which has haunted the dark lanes of London in 
these many years; the dismal, soulless beings who for genera- 
tions have crowded Trafalgar Square, came near being Eng- 
land’s undoing in her hour of greatest need. The Boer war 
admonished her that some sinister influence was at work with 
the finer virtues of her manly people—that something of the 
moral fiber, the physical prowess, and even love of country, 
had been forfeited in the fearful grind for wealth. And when 
the present crisis came on, the warning which she had received a 
few years ago came to be a troubled realization. If the time 
eyer comes when we are called upon, as some nations are now 
being called upon, to test the endurance and capacity of our 
people even unto the utmost, to search the hearts and souls 
of our people for those qualities of citizenship which in the 
last analysis are the real reserves of the country, we may 
be called upon to reflect upon our past conduct relative to our 
effort to maintain and preserve the citizenship, the stature, the 
physical and moral well-being of our entire people. For 
upon their shoulders alone rests the Republic in the hour of 


Now, in this larger and broader and more tremendous ques- 
tion of the upbuilding and preservation of our citizenship the 
keeping it up to the highest standard of moral and physical 
efficiency may we not so regulate and control the instrumentali- 
ties of government as to discourage and punish those who are 
engaged in practices wholly inimical to the building up and pres- 
ervation of our citizens? If we find those in our community 
employing the young of our country under such conditions as 
ultimately to affect the whole country, to lower the standard 
physically and morally of our people, may we not in the exercise 
of the power granted to Congress to regulate commerce so regu- 
late it as to withdraw from them the means of interstate com- 
merce while they are so engaged in such practices? In other 
words, may we not in regulating commerce so regulate it as to 
serve this great cause of upbuilding and preserving the moral 
and physical well-being of our entire citizenship? Are those 
who are engaged in the practices which are condemned by the 
common judgment of men to be contrary to the best interests 
of the people as a whole entitled to use the facilities of inter- 
state commerce in carrying on their business? If we must say 
that notwithstanding the immoral methods of production, your 
products are nevertheless entitled to enjoy the same privileges 
as products produced in accord with the best interests of the 
country, if in other words, the inanimate object of commerce 
itself being clean and in no sense dangerous it must go through 
the channels of trade notwithstanding it was produced in ways 
wholly at war with the best interests of society and of the Gov- 
ernment, then of course the supporters of this bill are wrong in 
their contention. But if, on the other hand, we may take into 
consideration in the regulation of commerce the interests of 
communities as a whole, the welfare of the people as an en- 
tirety, the general interests of the Nation, and so regulate it as 
to conserve and encourage and augment those interests, then 
the supporters of this bill are upon safe ground. 

The public morals, the public interest, and citizenship, as in- 
dicated by Justice Harlan in this opinion, are within the pur- 
view. of the National Government quite as fully and completely 
as within the purview of the State government. And when 
these matters are reasonably related to interstate commerce, 
when they may be conserved by the regulation of interstate 
commerce, Congress may act. 

If the carrying of lottery tickets from one State to another be inter- 
state commerce, and if Congress is of opinion that an effective regula- 
tion for the suppression of lotteries, carried on through such commerce, 
is to make it a criminal offense to cause lottery tickets to be carried 
from one State to another, we know of no authority in the courts to 
hold that the means thus devised are not appropriate and necessary to 
protect the country at large against a species of interstate commerce 
which, although in general use and somewhat favored in both National 
and State legislation in the early history of the country, has grown 
. and has become offensive to the entire people of the 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] awhile ago 
put a question as to the extent to which we could finally go 
in this matter. The same question was presented by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. As Justice Harlan 
says, lotteries have come at last. in the judgment of the people 
of the United States, to be inimical to the public interest; and 
we having arrived at that conclusion, the mere fact that we 


did not entertain such an opinion 50 years ago is no reason 
why we should not exercise the powers of Congress in accord- 
ance with the public opinion which we entertain at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look for a moment at the white- 
slave decision, ; 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
subject, I have no doubt myself of the correctness of the de- 
cision in the lottery-ticket cases. I have just as little doubt 
of the proposition advanced by the Senator from Idaho that 
the Government of the United States has the right to protect 
the morals and the health of the country as a country, or as u 
whole; but that, it seems to me, does not quite mect the 
situation, 

It is not claimed that the thing to be carried in this case is 
detrimental to health or morals at all. The bill goes back 
into the State, and prohibits the carrying of these goods be- 
cause they are manufactured in a particular way within the 
State. It seems to me to present an entirely different propo- 
sition. That is the phase of the case that I should be glad to 
have the Senator from Idaho cover in what he is going to 
say—and I have no doubt he will—because that is the trouble- 
some feature of it to me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
make a suggestion, inasmuch as the Senator has alluded to the 
question I asked him, the same thought occurred to me that has 
occurred to the Senator from California. In fact, it was dis- 
cussed at length before the committee in the hearings. It seemed 
to me that the distinction between the lottery case and the 
principle which iş the basis of this bill was that the lottery 
decision prohibited the transportation of an integral part of the 
lottery system itself. This bill seeks to prohibit nothing of that 
kind. It does not prohibit the transportation of child labor or of 
children, but of an innocent product of child labor. 

Mr. BORAH. But the question is, Why did the National Gov- 
ernment prohibit the transportation of that particular ticket? 
Was it because of any defect in the ticket itself, because it in 
itself was dangerous to commerce, or because during its trans- 
portation it might in any way diminish or disorganize or de- 
moralize commerce? It was because of the intent with which it 
was sent through the channels of interstate trade, and it was 
prohibited for the reason, and no other reason, than because 
Congress said that the channels of interstate trade shall not be 
used for a purpose—whatever that purpose or however used— 
which may be considered detrimental to the public welfare. 
Now, if you may not use the channels of trade to carry articles 
which end in immorality and evil, can you use the channels 
of trade to carry articles produced by immoral and wrongful 
methods? 

Mr. WORKS. But it was intended to prevent the carrying 
of an unlawful or immoral influence into another State. 

Mr. BORAH. If you can prevent the carrying of an article 
into a State because it may have an immoral influence when 
it gets there, may you not exercise the same power to prevent a 
man from carrying an article out of a State when he has pro- 
duced it in a way which is deemed to be immoral where it is 
being produced? 

Mr. WORKS. That is, to my mind, the crux of the whole 
question. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I can not see how it can be very well 
said that Congress was given a power which it may exercise 
for the benefit of those at one end of the channel, and which 
it may not exercise for the benefit of those who are at the other 
end of the channel. The Congress closes its channels to an ar- 
ticle because it may effectuate wrong; mny it not deny its chan- 
nels to trade which, because it can be shipped, helps to make 
wrongdoing profitable? 

Mr, HARDWICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me, it is on 


this theory: That so far as the consumption end of it is con- 


cerned, the several States of the Union can have no protection 
unless Congress gives it; and they, against their will, and 
without power to prevent it, will be put at a disadvantage and 
compelled to do something or to receive something that they 
do not want to receive. But in the case of production, going to 
the other end, the conditions of labor referred to on this very 
subject can only be such as the State permits, and they do not 
affect anybody except the people in that State. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us examine this other case that we have 
before us and see if it throws any light upon the subject. That 
in the ease of Hoke v. The United States (227 U. S., 308), 
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known as the white-slave case. The Supreme Court says in 
this case, in the syllabi: 

While women are not articles of merchandise, the power of Congress to 
regulate their transportation in interstate commerce is the same, and 
it may prohibit such transportation if for immoral 8 

The right to be transported in interstate commerce is not a right to 
employ interstate transportation as a facility to do wrong, and Con- 
gress may prohibit such transportation to the extent of the white-slave 
traffic act of 1910. 

If you can not use the channels of interstate trade for the 
purpose of effectuating a wrong, can you use the channels of 
interstate trade to carry a product which has been produced or 
effectuated by a wrong? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the dis- 
tinction lies in the fact that in the white-slave cases they were 
trying to prohibit the carrying of an immoral influence into 
another State. 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily, Mr. President. If A should 
have invited a woman from Louisiana or New Orleans to go 
to Beaumont, Tex., although the woman may have known 
nothing of the purpose, and although she might have been as 
pure as the driven snow when she arrived there, if he after- 
wards induced her to enter into a state of concubinage he had 
violated the law. 

A transaction had occurred which was wholly within a State, 
wholly within the control of the State government, wholly 
within the criminal law; but the man had used the channels of 
interstate trade in carrying a perfectly innocent person and a 
perfectly moral person to that place for the purpose of accom- 
plishing his purpose. : 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but I will suggest to the Senator that he 
must take into account the man as well as the woman. The 
woman may have been perfectly innocent in the case suggested 
by the Senator. It is the man that is inducing the transporta- 
tion of the woman from one State into another, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the man had not been in the 
channels of interstate trade. He had not been in the course of 
transportation at all. He had not passed over the road. The 
only one who had been in the channels of trade and had passed 
over the channels of trade in the train or was in commerce was 
the perfectly innocent party. 

Mr. CLAPP. Even if the man went along, his going was not 
commerce, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, suppose there should be off- 
spring as the result of these immoralities; would Congress 
have power, in the exercise of its power to regulate commerce 
among the States, to prohibit their transportation from one 
State to another? 

I ask the question in all seriousness, Mr. President, because 
I think it is a distinction which might be applied here; and if 
the Senators argument, to which I am listening with profound 
interest. is correct, then it would seem to me that Congress 
could so legislate. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think so. I do not think that would be 
sufliciently incidental to the interstate-commerce act, or trans- 
portation, perhaps, to come within the control of Congress, 

Again, the Supreme Court in the syllabi says: 

Congress may adopt not only the necessary but the convenient means 
necessary to exercise its power over a subject completely within its 
power, and such means may have the quality of police regulations. 

Well, when it has the quality of police regulations it is police 
regulation. It is no different than if the court, instead of say- 
ing “have the quality of police regulations,’ had said, “ has 
the power of police regulation.” 

Then the only question is, Mr. President, To what extent may 
Congress exercise that police power? I concede that it must be 
the exercise of such police power as is incidental in a reasonable 
way to commerce, or to interstate commerce. If it is wholly 
disconnected from interstate commerce, and can not be said to 
be reasonably allicd with it or in any way connected with it, 
certainly the mere fact that Congress possesses the police power 
would not enable it to deal with it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him there to explain how the regulation of the hours 
of labor in a mill in a State is related to interstate commerce? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a few minutes, when I get through with 
this decision, I will do that, or try to do it, at least. 

The court says: 

What the act condemns is transportation obtained or aided or trans- 
portation induced in interstate commerce for the immoral purposes 
mentioned. It urges a right exercised in morality to sus- 
tain a right to be exercised in immorality. It is the same right which 
attacked the law of Congress which prohibits the carrying of obscene 
literature and articles designed for indecent and immoral use from one 
State to another. * + It is the same right which was excluded 
as an element as affecting the constitutionality of the act for the sup- 
pression of lottery traffic through national and interstate commerce. 


It is the right given for beneficial exercise which is attempted 
to be perverted to and justify baneful exercise, as in the instances 
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stated and which finds further illustration in Reid v. Colorado (187 


U. S., 137). This constitutes the supreme fallacy of plaintiffs’ error. 
It pervades and vitiates their contentions. 

"laintiffs in error admit that the States may control the immoralities 
of its citizens. Indeed, this is their chief insistence, and they especially 
condemn the act under review as a subterfuge and an attempt to in- 
terfere with the police power of the States to regulate the morals of 
their citizens, and assert that it is in consequence an invasion of the 
reserved powers of the States. There is unquestionably a control in 
the States over the morals of their citizens, and, it may be admitted, 
it extends to making prostitution a crime. It is a control, however. 
which can be exerci only within the jurisdiction of the States, but 
there is a domain which the States can not reach and over which Con- 
gress alone has power. * * * 

Our dual form of government has its perplexities, State and Nation 
having different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be 
kept in mind that we are one people: and the powers reserved to the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted to be exercised, 
whether independently or concurrently, to promote the general welfare, 
material and moral. is is the effect of the decisions, and surely if the 
facility of interstate transportation can be taken away from the de- 
moralization of lotteries, the debasement of obscene literature, the con- 
tagion of diseased cattle or persons, the impurity of food and drugs, 
the like facility can be taken away from the systematic enticement to 
and the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women and, 
more insistently, of girls. 

This is the aim of the law expressed in broad generalization; and 
motives are made of determining consequence. otives executed by 
actions may make it the concern of Government to exert its wers. 
Right purpose and fair trading need no restrictive regulation, but let 
them, be transgressed and pena ties and pronibitions must be applied. 


The principle established by the cases is the simple one, when rid of 
confusing and distracting considerations, that Congress has power 
over transportation “among the several States“; that the power is 
complete in itself, and that Congress, as an incident to it, may adopt 
not only means necessary but convenient to its exercise, and the 
means may have the quality of police regulations. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, suppose we separate these two 
things—the production and the transportation. I presume that 
the Senator would not claim that the National Government had 
any right to interpose in the mere matter of production within 
a State, independently of the question of transportation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; certainly it would not. The Congress has 
nothing to do with production per se, but in the regulation of 
commerce it may affect production. 

Mr. WORKS. Going a step further, the act of transportation 
is of a product that is perfectly innocent in itself; and how 
you can connect the two things together, and make the trans- 
portation illegal or against good morals or good health, is the 
question in my mind. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. Weil, I think the Senator will con- 
cede this much—that so long as the channels of interstate trade 
may be used by those who are employing child labor it augments 
and encourages child labor. Interstate commerce is a part of 
the successful carrying out of their scheme to use beneficially 
their child labor. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; but the child-labor question is one thot 
is confined wholly to the State. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but what I want the Senator to admit 
is this—that so long as the Government lends its instrumentali- 
ties of government to the use of those who employ child labor, it 
is augmenting and encouraging the doing of that which is deemed 
to be immoral or contrary to the public interest. Now, may not 
the Government withdraw its instrumentalities of government 
and say that they are not subject to the use of those who are 
employing child labor, because of the fact that by doing so we 
are aiding, augmenting, encouraging, and sustaining the em- 
ployment of child labor? The employing of child labor, the 
carrying the goods in interstate commerce, are parts of a plan 
as a whole. 

Mr. WORKS. The trouble about it is, I think, that the Sena- 
tor is attempting to combine two things—one illegal or ob- 
jectionable on moral grounds, and the other perfectly and 
wholly innocent; and with the one that is not innocent the 
State has the full and exclusive right to deal, and the Govern- 
ment has none, Now, the mere act of transporting these goods 
after they are manufactured in a way that we think is ob- 
jectionable is in no sense a violation of the rig!ts of the 
Government. It does not in any way affect the public morals or 
the public health, it seems to me. I am glad to admit any- 
thing that will solve this question in a legitimate way. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator this question: Does 
he contend that the Congress of the United States must stand 
idly by and not exert its power over the interstate channels 
of trade when those channels are being used by people who, 
by reason of the use, are encouraged in the doing of things 
which the Senator believes to be wrong? 

Mr. WORKS. That, in my judgment, is not the question. 
It is not a question whether the Government should stand by 
or not; but the thing that is being done with which the Gov- 
ernment has a right to interfere is not in any sense illegal, and 
I think it can not be made illegal by a mere dictum of the 
Congress of the United States, because it is innocent in itself. 


Mr. WORKS. That, in my judgment, is not the question. It 
is not a question of whether the thing being done with which 
the Government has a right to interfere or not is in any sense 
illegal, but I think it can not be made illegal by the mere dictum 
of the Congress of the United States if innocent in itself. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does not the Senator concede 
too much if he meant to concede that the child-labor evil is 
solely a State evil, or an evil within a State? The lottery can 
be carried on within a State, and Congress can not affect that. 
Now, you come to carry out the purposes of the lottery by trans- 
porting the tickets in interstate commerce. In the case of the 
child-labor proposition, if you stop within the State that is the 
end of it, but you have to carry it out by carrying the products 
of child labor in interstate commerce just as you carried the 
tickets of the lottery. 

As to the lottery-ticket situation, I do not think Congress 
prohibited that because of the effect it might have upon two or 
three people, or even a thousand people, who might engage in the 
lottery business, or in the white-slave matter because of the 
immorality that might be committed in some cases at the end of 
the line, but it was because of the general scheme and system 
of immorality which was involved in that act within the State 
and the transportation and the act at the end of the line. In 
the lottery it was the general scheme and plan that was offen- 
sive to our high standard of morality and our high standard 
of the public welfare. That is exactly true with child labor. 
Tt is the general scheme of making articles by child labor and 
selling those articles in other States; it is a general plan and 
a general method of production that is offensive to the public 
welfare and public morals of our citizenship. 

Mr. WORKS. It may be that the Senator from Idaho con- 
ceded too much, as is suggested by the Senator from Iowa, I 
think myself he has conceded away his whole case. 

Mr. BORAH. I will ask the Senator what I have conceded. 
I have no concession such as the Senator from Iowa suggested. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator conceded, as I understood him, 
that the Government has no right to interfere with the produc- 
tion by child labor. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator did not put that question. 
The Senator put the single question whether or not we could 
interfere with the simple fact of production. Of course if it 
-is exclusively intrastate, and the production is separated from 
the fact that the article is to be shipped into interstate trade, 
that is one question; but I am not conceding for a moment that 
the Government is not interested in that production when the 
production goes on through the efforts of child labor, and is 
all a part of an entire plan involving the use of the channels 
of interstate trade, 

Mr. WORKS, It seems to me that the whole ground upon 
which this sort of legislation may be maintained is the very 
one suggested by the Senator from Iowa, that because it affects 
the morals of the people of the State it affects the whole mass 
of the people of this country; upon that ground the Government 
may interfere. I think that is the only ground, I will say to 
the Senator from Idaho, or the only thing that has been sug- 
gested to my mind that would uphold this kind of legislation. 
I do not think it is possible to connect it with transpertation 
and sustain it in that way. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that the Senator has been here 
all the time. I referred to the fact that the National Govern- 
ment was just as much interested in the morals of its people 
and its citizenship as the State was, and that it was for the 
reason that the National Government has a duty to perform 
toward its citizenship as a whole in protecting the moral and 
physical well-being of the citizenship as a whole that it could 
take hold of this subject. I have not made any concession to 
the contrary to that, because it is the basis of my contention 
here. What I did say, of course, was that the production of 
this and the act of manufacturing wholly within the State is 
a matter for the State, but I have made no further concession. 

Mr. WORKS. ‘That is a very plausible way of presenting the 
question and it has its force, but that position would certainly 
give the right to the National Government to interfere and 
legislate with respect to anything immoral within a State if 
you separate it from the question of transportation. You 
have to connect the two together in order to give Congress 
jurisdiction to deal with it a! all. That takes me back again to 
the matter I suggested awhile ago, whether you can connect 
the innocent act with the act en which the Government is at- 
tempting to legislate and in that way attach jurisdiction. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say, if the manufacturers of this coun- 
try from one end to the other are manufacturing goods in such 
a way as to be detrimental to the welfare of the citizens, as to 
be undermining the moral and physical condition of the citizen- 
ship, may aot the Congress of the United States withdraw the 
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instrumentalities of Congress from the use of those who under- 
take to use it for the purpose of shipping those goods which 
have been thus manufactured in this way? If they keep the 
goods wholly within the State the Senator is correct, but when 
they undertake to use the channels of interstate trade to aug- 
ment and build up and sustain and keep alive their business, 
then may not the Government withdraw the use of those chan- 
nels and those who thus employ labor? 

Mr. WORKS, I think if there was a combination in different 
States for that purpose, transportation facilities being used 
to carry out that purpose existing in different States, un- 
doubtedly that might be so. I want the Senator from Idaho 
to understand that I am trying to get information on this sub- 
ject. I have not thoroughly made up my mind as to what course 
I shall pursue when it comes to the question of voting on this 
bill, but there is a difficulty in the way of it, and I know the 
Senator from Idaho is as competent to deal with those ques- 
tions as any man I know of, and I am asking questions and 
calling his attention to the difficulties that present themselyes 
to my mind. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, let me put this question to the Senator. 
I am very glad to have this discussion with the Senator be- 
cause I realize his ability and integrity of purpose. Suppose 
there is a manufacturing establishment in California that is 
sustaining itself and living by reason of the fact, first, that it 
employs children of a very tender age and at very low prices; 
second, that it must have a market in New York City. 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator be kind enough to take some 

other State for illustration, because that could not be done in 
California. We have a very strict child-labor law in Cali- 
fornia, I am glad to say. 
Mr. BORAH. Let us assume before that law was enacted, 
just for the purpose of illustration, the manufacturing estab- 
lishments there which by reason of competing conditions em- 
ployed children of tender years, and very long hours, but sup- 
pose its only market for goods was in New York City, would 
the Senator believe that Congress was inhibited from denying 
the use of the channels of interstate trade to those goods which 
were thus created by it and upon which it was dependent 
entirely for its maintenance? 

Mr. WORKS. If I were able to answer that I would be 
perfectly prepared to vote on this bill. Those are things I 
want to know. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator from Idaho a ques- 
tion? I want to understand his position. Did I understand 
the Senator to say that Congress has the ‘right to withdraw 
from a State the right to ship goods in interstate commerce? 

Mr. BORAH. No; what I said was this: Suppose there is a 
manufacturing establishment in North Carolina employing 
child labor at a very low figure and very tender years, and it 
was dependent for its existence upon two or three facts; first, 
the employment of child labor; second, the ability to use the 
channels of intertsate trade to carry its goods to its only 
market in New York City, could Congress in order to prevent 
the employment of child labor for the protection of its citizens 
in which the Government is just as much interested as South 
Carolina or North Carolina say that the instrumentalities of 
the Government shall not be used to carry the goods thus manu- 
factured in contravention to the good morals and the welfare 
of the people of the country? 

Mr OVERMAN. I know the Senator's position, but I thought 
he did say that Congress would have a right to withdraw from 
a State the right to ship in interstate commerce. There is no 
such power as that granted in the Constitution. The only power 
granted is the power to regulate. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I know the word “ regulate" was 
used by the Constitution makers for the purpose of giving over 
to the National Government the entire control of interstate 
commerce. There are some things which you can deny the 
State the right to ship into other States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. You can make a regulation of interstate 
commerce, but you can not deny the right of a State to ship. 

Mr. BORAH. It may take the form of prohibition. Con- 
gress can prohibit you from shipping certain things from 
North Carolina to South Carolina. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I agree with the Sena- 
tor, of course everybody does, that. the entire Nation is just 
as much interested in the morals and the health of the citi- 
zens of every State as the States are themselves, but the ques- 
tion in my mind is in what channels the National Government 
has authority to exercise power. It seems to me that there 
must be some things that pertain to the health and the morals 
of the people of the State that are exempt from the action of 
Congress. The Senator says that we aay withdraw, by way 
of the regulation of commerce among the States, the instru- 
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mentalities of commerce from the use of those who do not 
conform to our standard involving health and morals, and so 
forth. The Senator would not claim that Congress could pass 
an act prohibiting interstate transportation of the goods of a 
factory in New York that was not properly equipped with fire 
escapes and fire apparatus and sanitary appliances for the 
convenience and iealth of its operators. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There are conditions in which, I believe, Con- 
gress could do that. If the relationship to commerce was suf- 
ficiently connected. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in connection with the ques- 
tion the Senator from Idaho put to me awhile ago may I make 
a further suggestion? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W@RKS. When it comes back to what I suggested be- 
fore, taking the case that the Senator submits, where, in Cali- 
fornia, the goods are manufactured in a way that may be re- 
garded as detrimental to morals or health, and the shipping of 
those goods to New York, the transportation is not detrimental 
to anybody. Assuming that the goods are themselves of an 
interstate character, the act of transportation does not affect 
anybody, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes it does. 

Mr. WORKS. Just wait a moment. The selling of the goods 
does not affect anybody in New York, but we have got to con- 
nect that up with the production within the State. The whole 
difficulty, in my mind, is as to whether you can connect those 
two things. The Senator, of course, insists that by allowing 
transportation you are aiding in the production of goods in an 
improper way. The question in my mind is whether that would 
give Congress the power to deal with the question as an inter- 
state matter. To me it is a very serious question. 

Mr. BORAH. I can imagine that it is, and it is a serious 
question to everyone, because I think we are on the border 
line of the power of Congress with reference to these matters. 

But first I will answer the question of the Senator from 
Connecticut whether or not we could now deny a manufacturing 
establishment the right to ship goods because it did not have a 
proper fire escape. I would not undertake to say offhand that 
that is such a matter as would be considered to affect the gen- 
eral interests or the general welfare or the public concern of 
the people as a whole throughout the United States. But I can 
imagine a relationship of these things to commerce which would 
justify the interference of Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will not interrupt the Senator again, 
but I will take this opportunity to say, if the Senator will allow 
me, modern interstate commerce is so intricate and the produc- 
tion of the States and the consumption of the States, the trad- 
ing of all the States is so inextricably involved in interstate 
commerce that if Congress has the power over interstate com- 
merce to prohibit and put an embargo on the States from im- 
porting and exporting with each other until they shall comply, 
in the interest of public morals and health, with such standards 
as Congress may set up, it is good-by to any government in this 
country except that of an “imperium ” located here in Washing- 
ton, and Congress will henceforth have the powers of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘The Senator has stated a fact which is neces- 
sary for this legislation, As time has gone on, those things 
being interlaced and intermingled, necessarily the National Gov- 
ernment has had to take over and assume control in such a way 
that it never deemed necessary before. But will the Senator 
contend, for instance, that the State government can exercise 
police regulations over interstate commerce? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Not at all. Let the Senator says that com- 
merce has become so intermingled and so interlaced and is so 
subject to national control that it can deal with no part of it 
practically without dealing with it all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I say commerce is so inextricably 
intermingled between the States that if Congress can prohibit 
the instrumentalities of railroad transportation to the products 
of a State unless they conform in all respects in their produc- 
tion to any standard that Congress may set up for it, then it 
has abolished the necessity for any State government at all. 

Mr, BORAH. The Senator from Idaho has not contended for 
any particular standard. I have said repeatedly that there is a 
limit to the exercise of the police power both in the State and 
the National Government. Of course Congress in the exercise 
of police power over the channels of interstate trade must be 
within those limits which may be defined from time to time to 
be within the limits of the police power, just the same as the 
State must be within its limits. The Senator from Connecticut 
makes the same argument which has been made against the 


exercise of the police power in a thousand instances over mat- 
ters purely intrastate. 

But the Senator from Connecticut is making the same argu- 
ment which has been made against the exercise of the police 
power in many instances over matters purely intrastate, time 
and again on the street corners. It has been argued that with 
reference to intrastate powers, the exercise of the police power 
under the circumstances was to rob the citizen of individuality, 
of initiative, and to place him completely under the socialism 
of the State. The Supreme Court has answered by saying, as 
it said in the bank case from Oklahoma, that whatever the com- 
mon and public opinion comes to regard as the public welfare, 
shall be regarded by this court as the police power. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, I have not made any such 
argument against the constitutionality of the legislation in the 
cases which the court has sustained. I am simply saying now 
that, in my opinion, we.are at the parting of the ways; and I 
say that in the cases where the court has sustained the consti- 
tutionality of the previous acts to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, they were cases where the commodity itself prohibited 
from interstate transportation was noxious or deleterious; and 
that this case does not purport to prohibit the commodity be- 
cause it is deleterious, but because it was manufactured under 
conditions which do not suit the temporary view of this Con- 


gress, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Connecticut is mistaken 
about that. The courts have not always confined it to in- 
stances where the article in transportation was deleterious or 
injurious to interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Or for an immoral purpose, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, when you say for an immoral purpose 
you must leave it to the discretion of Congress as to what is an 
immoral purpose. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. But I say—— 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment, 

Mr. BRANDEGED. That is not the point. The article itself 
was prohibited from transportation because it was to be used 
for an immoral purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; because it was conducive to an immoral 
purpose, and when you prohibit the shipment through interstate 
commerce of goods which have been created through immoral 
agencies you are acting precisely upon the same principle as 
when you prohibit the shipment of goods which are to be used 
for immoral purposes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. To my mind, that carries it a step fur- 
ther than the courts have ever gone. The Senator says that the 
only way to prevent a perpetuation of this abuse and of what 
is considered to be a wrong is to prohibit the man back in the 
State from employing child labor, but the transportation of the 
article produced by child labor into the other States does not 
at all contribute to any immoral purpose. This measure is 
simply designed to prohibit the employment of children back 
home in the several States; and the Senator says that the trans- 
portation of the article may contribute to that end. That, I 
think, is going further than the courts have ever gone in this 
class of cases. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be, applying the principle on a different 
state of facts from what the courts have ever applied it; but 
there can not be any other interpretation of the white-slave act 
than, as the Supreme Court held, that the channels of interstate 
trade should not be used in any way at all which would finally ` 
result in that which was detrimental to the morals of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Wait just a moment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have not that act before me, but let 
me call the Senator's attention right here to the fact that in the 
white-slavye act transportation must have been done with the 
purpose of committing immorality. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. The purpose, the intent, goes back 
equally to the criminality in view of the statute or whether it 
was criminal and the criminal intent. As I said a moment ago, 
the person transportated in interstate commerce might have 
been wholly innocent of any improper intent whatever; the 
person transported might have been wholly innocent of any 
improper thought or purpose, but the party who had the 
criminal intent was always solely and completely within the 
control of the State government; the party who invited the 
other individual into the State was always completely within 
the police power of the State government, was solely subject 
to its jurisdiction, while the party who traveled in interstate 
commerce may have been perfectly innocent of any improper 
intent or purpose, yet the Supreme Court said that these 
channels of trade are closed even to perfectly innocent people 
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in purpose and thought, Why? To promote the morals: of the 
community, and for nothing else in the world, 

Mr. BRANDEGED, As I understood it, the channels of inter- 
state commerce were not closed to the innocent party, but they 
were penalized after they arrived, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The guilty party was penalized— 
the man who meant the evil, 

Mr, BRANDEGEE, Yes; the guilty party. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the purpose of which was to close 
the channel of interstate commerce, It made it immoral to 
use it, That is the distinction; that is the difference. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. It is the same in this bill. 

Mr. BORAH, Let me see whether it is or not. 

Mr. WORKS rose. 

Mr. BORAH, Just a moment, I should like to get through 
with one at a time. Let me see whether it is or not. Here is 
John Jones, in the State of South Carolina, or, I will say, in 
the State of Idaho, in order that I may offend no one. He is 
manufacturing goods. So far as his:purpose is concerned, he 
has no intention except to get his goods into interstate com- 
merce, but he is employing child labor. He must use the 
channels of interstate trade. The goods which he ships in 
interstate trade are not deleterious; they are not bad; they 
are in no way an injury to commerce, any more than the par- 
ticular individual who is invited to go into another State was 
deleterious to interstate commerce or in any way bad; but the 
court says that this channel shall be closed to you— 

You are prohibited from using it, for the reason that we conceive 
it to be to the injury of the popi of the United States, of the entire 
community, to have the kin business going on in which you are 

; as you are engaged in a business which is 

* — welfare, which is contrar 

its citizens, we will withdraw 
of interstate commerce from your use. 

What is the difference between that proposition and with- 
drawing those channels from the use of a man who was 
inviting a perfectly innocent person into another State? In 
both instances the commodity of itself is not injurious to com- 
merce; in both instances they are innocent; in both instances 
they are commerce; and in both instances the parties who are 
finally punished are completely within the control of the State 
and completely within the police power of the State. Now, 
what is the difference between the two propositions? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick] showed the difference. 

N BORAH. I did not hear what the Senator from Georgia 

d. 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. He said that the State of origin could 
prevent the article going out to protect itself, if it wanted to 
do so, There was no harm done at the other end of the inno- 
cent article going 

Mr. BORAH. That is where we differ. This power of Con- 
gress does not depend on the power of ‘the State to protect 
itself; it depends upon the terms of the grant. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Not from the article. 

Mr. BORAH: No; not from the article. Neither was there 
any harm from the persons referred to going into the other 
State. The harm arose after they had gone into the other 
State and became completely subject to the police power of 
that State. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Exactly; but no harm whatever happens 
in the State to which the goods are shipped under this child- 
labor bill. The product which arrives in the other State is 
perfectly innocent, indeed a necessary and legal article of com- 
merce, and the people at home, in the State of origin, are manu- 
facturing the product in accordance with their own laws and to 
their own satisfaction. Then, because somebody else in another 
State is not satisfied with the domestic laws and the exercise of 
the police powers of the State of origin, they propose to put an 
embargo on that State and prevent any of its products going out 
unless they are manufactured in accordance with our stand- 
ards. Of course, no man is wise enough to say whether or not 
the Supreme Court will sustain this act. If they do sustain it 
they will absolutely change our form of government. 

Mr. BORAH. They will not have changed it any more than 
they have in the white-slave case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; a great deal more, I think. 

Mr. BORAH. In what respect will they change it? We are 
dealing with the morals in both cases. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. We are not dealing with the question of 
morals in this instance; we are dealing with the general wel- 
fare of children: and I am as much in favor of their wel 
fare as anybody can be, but 

Mr. BORAH. I consider that a moral question. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But I am also in favor, if I may be per- 
mitted to cay so, of preserving our form of government and our 
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Constitution; and if this legislation can be sustained I can not 
see-any further use for the existence of the several States in 
this country. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what was said when the case of Cohen 
against Virginia was decided, 

Mr. BRANDEGHE. There have been a good many things said 
before I arrived here; I will admit that. 

Mr. BORAH. The argument was that if the State's judgment 
could. come under the review of the Supreme Court the State 
governments were wiped out; that we had become one govern- 
ment; and there was nothing for the States to do. I think that 
the Senator will still have left for the States to deal with all 
those transactions which are not related to interstate commerce, 
which is a very large fleld of activity and a very large field of 
industry. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. T yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Idaho never fails to make 
his own position clear; but I want to see if I understand just 
what that position is and what is likely to be the effect of it. 

Mr. BORAH. I will not answer for the effect of it. 

Mr. WORKS. As I understand, it amounts to this: That be- 
cause the citizens of a State are manufacturing goods in a way 
or by a means that the Government thinks detrimental, it is 
claimed by the Senator that for that reason the Government has 
a right to close the market for those goods in any other State 
and ‘refuse the right of transportation to the citizens of the State, 
That is his position, is it not? : 

ates BORAH. In a measure; but the Senator has not stated 
it all. 

Mr. WORKS. What have I failed to state? 

Mr. BORAH. Well; go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. WORKS. I have made my statement, and I ask the Sen- 
ator if that is not his position? 

Mr. BORAH. Not exactly; no. 

Mr. WORKS. Would the Senator mind saying in what re- 
spect his position differs from the suggestion I have made, I 
am dealing perfectly frankly with this matter, I will say to the 
rome from Idaho, and I think he is trying to do the same 

g: 

Mr. BORAH. I am not complaining of the Senator trying to 
catch the Senator from Idaho at all. 

Mr. WORKS. F have no such intention, 

Mr. BORAH. What I contend, to state it over again, is that 
one engaged in interstate commerce—shipping goods in inter- 
state commerce—must, in order to enjoy that privilege, conform 
to the regulations of Congress, and that those regulations may 
take on the quality of police regulations as to all matters fairly 
connected with interstate commerce. We claim that Congress 
may in its police power, a part of the implied power under the 
commerce clause, deny the party the right to ship goods which 
have been manufactured for interstate commerce by child labor, 
because child labor is at war with the whole structure of civil- 
ized society and destructive of American citizenship 

The Congress of the United States has complete and plenary 
power over the channels of interstate trade. The only thing 
which would inhibit them from exercising their judgment rela- 
tive to what was for the best interests of the people in connec- 
tion with interstate commerce, would be the fifth amendment, the 
due-process clause of the Constitution. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; Congress has power, but 

Mr. BORAH. Well, now: 

Mr. WORKS. Wait just a moment. it is not an arbitrary 
power. If Congress should attempt to prevent the transporta- 
tion of a perfectly innocent article where there was no offense 
committed at all respecting it, would the Senator maintain that 
that could be done? 

Mr. BORAH. No. As I have said, there are other provisions 
of the Constitution, such as the fifth amendment, establishing 
the due-process principle, which we must have regard to, but, as 
Justice Harlan asked with reference to lottery tickets, does the 
fifth amendment protect a man in sending a lottery ticket? 
Does the fifth amendment protect a man in sending goods which 
have been manufactured in a way which Congress, as repre- 
senting public opinion, has come to deem to be contrary to the 
public interest? 

Mr. WORKS. I have said that I have no doubt at all about 
the correctness of the decision in the lottery case; but my doubt 
is as to whether that principle can be extended to what we 
are attempting to do now. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, if we can not exercise this power, it is 


‘because it is a purely arbitrary power. 


Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hesitate very much to interrupt the Senator 
from Idaho, but it has occurred to me that some of the illustra- 
tions which have been suggested are exceedingly unfair, and 
I desire to suggest a different illustration. We have a Federa! 
law against what is known as peonage. Suppose we would add 
to that law a prohibition against the interstate transportation 
of products of the peon, applying to the contracor who employs 
the laborer. I assume that nobody would doubt that could be 
done, because our law is connected with the transportation of 
the peon from one State to another. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, the Senator from California would have 
to deny it if he took the position that he did in regard to child 
labor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think so; but it seems to me very clear 
that, in addition to punishing the man for establishing a sys- 
tem we could say “ You shall not transport what the system 
produces into another State.” But, now, suppose that in the 
State a system of peonage is established such as is condemned 
by the Federal law, but which does not require for its estab- 
lishment the bringing in of laborers from another State. Can 
anyone doubt that we would have the right to say that the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce should not be used in order to send 
out and sell the product of these men held in peonage? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think there could be any doubt at all 
about that—that you could deny the channels of interstate com- 
merce to that use, to the shipping of those goods; and the goods 
themselves, of course, would be just as beneficial to those who 
would receive them as the goods which were manufactured by 
children’s aid. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON, I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the peonage laws are based upon the fact that peonage 
is n species of slavery, and is in violation of the thirteenth 
amendment of the Constitution of the United States. They 
rest upon that basis, and hence they have no application in 
this case. Peonage is held to be a species of servitude, a 
species of slavery, which is condemned by the Constitution 
except as a punishment for crime, 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. But that, in my judgment, does 
not militate against the argument which the Senator from 
Iowa has advanced, because what he said was that you might 
deny the shipment of goods manufactured by peonage labor 
through the channels of interstate trade. Now, so far as the 
goods are concerned, so far as their use is concerned, so far 
as their advantage to society is concerned, and so far as the 
cleanliness of the channels of interstate trade is concerned, they 
are just the same as if they had been manufactured by some 
one who was not regarded as akin to slavery; and the conten- 
tion which we make is that in addition to the fact of punish- 
ing criminals, in addition to the fact of bringing them within 
the criminal law, Congress may withdraw the instrumentalities 
of government from the use of those who practice such things. 

The practice of the employment of child labor is on exactly 
the same plane as peonage. It is accentuated by the same spirit 
and sustained by the same principle as the condemnation of 
peonage. The goods which children manufacture are just as 
beneficial to the man who uses them ultimately as if they had 
been manufactured by an adult. The State may punish the 
employment of child labor. he National Government may go 
further and say: “ We will aid the States in the punishment, 
and withdraw the instrumentalities of commerce from your 
use in order to discourage, to disorganize, and to demoralize the 
employment of child labor.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that under the thirteenth 
amendment it is made a crime for anybody to be held in 
peonuge. Now, it has been charged, and there have been in- 
vestigations, and there have been prosecutions, and there have 
been convictions in some of our Southern States, I am sorry 
to say, against people who have been raising cotton there by 
means of their colored men as tenants, and it was charged that 
they were held in slavery. Does the Senator mean to say that 
in addition to the convictions for peonage you ean stop the 
farmer from shipping his cotton in interstate commerce where 
it has been raised by men who are held in peonage? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not any doubt at all tut that if the 
Supreme Court maintains the position which it has taken, the 
Government could say that no man shall ship an article which 
has been manufactured—— 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Let us not confine it to manufacture. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, upon which peonage labor has been em- 
ployed to bring it into existence as a comm” clal commodity. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Produced on a farm, let us say. 3 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. I have not any doubt but that they could 
say that in addition to the »unishment us n crime de inctru- 
mentalities of government may not be used by anybody who 
dees practice this employment of peonage in the production of 
anything which goes immediately into interstate commerce. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Would the Senator extend that to depriva- 
tion of a man of suffrage? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; I would not. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. . Mr. President, no individual has the power 
to deprive another of the right of suffrage. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I meant whether it would be possible for 
the Government to deprive him of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, is it not true that in 
the decisions heretofore upon this subject, in the lottery and 
the white-slave cases, the evils followed interstate transporta- 
tion and were dependent upon it for consummation? Has the 
Supreme Court, in any instance, sustained the right to stop 
intrastate transportation, except where the evil was consum- 
mated through interstate transportation? And is not the 
striking difference between the proposed legislation and the 
past legislation the fact that now, for the first time, it is pro- 
posed to stop interstate shipments where the evil complained of 
was completed before the interstate transportation began? 

Mr. BORAH. The evil in this instance is completed by means 
of the channels of interstate trade. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is, I contend. I contend that it is, 
because the man could not carry on his business to the extent to 
which it is carried on by these manufacturers without having 
a market and the means of shipping his goods. It is positive 
means by which the man carries on his business. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. First, I wanted to get the Senator 
to answer—and I suppose, of course, he will—that there is this 
marked difference between the past legislation which has been 
sustained and the proposed new legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. The physical distinction which the Senator 
makes is trne, that the consummation was at the time that 
the goods were delivered rather than at the time they were 
being produced. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The interstate transportation was 
an essential to making the evil possible—an essential to the 
consummation of the evil. 

Mr. BORAH. I maintain that the channels of interstate 
commerce are essential to the maintenance and the existence 
and the employment of child labor; that if you deny them the 
channels of interstate trade there would not be any opposition 
to this matter here if it were not because of the fact that it is 
going to burt somebody, and it is hurting somebody because 
they can not continue to employ these children unless they can 
ship their goods in interstate trade. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There is, however, the distinction 
that I have stated between anything that has been sustained 
before and the proposed new legislation. 

Now I want to ask the Senator this question: If the new 
legislation is passed and sustained, then the question of the 
evil connected with the production inside the State becomes one 
really for congressional determination, does it not?—and the 
power would be in Congress to deny interstate transportation 
to practically anything produced in a State where, in the 
opinion of the Congress, there was evil connected with its 
production, and where you wanted to stop that evil. 

Mr. BORAH. Wherever the Congress conceived that it had 
developed to such an extent as to come within police surveillance 
of the commerce clause. 

Mr. HUGHES. An evil, the Senator said. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if it is an evil. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If in the opinion of Congress it was 
an evil. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; certainly. I am assuming that Congress 
cou d not just arbitrarily say that anything was an evil. It 
would have to be inherently an evil and connected with inter- 
state commerce in a reasonably intimate way. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They could not say that having a red 
head was an evil and base it on that. 

Mr. BORAH. No. 


Mr, SMITH of Georgia. But they could say that working a 


man longer than eight hours was an evil, and therefore that no 
goods could go into interstate commerce where anybody worked 
over eight hours. 
Mr. BORAH. 
make that true. 


I believe conditions might arise which would 
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ment, because if the Senator had conceived it to be a matter of 
concern to the National Government he would not have said it 
was of no more concern than the hour at which the Senator from | 


Idaho takes his lunch. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I would not have said it, and I did not 
say it. I said it was no more related to the subject of inter- 
state commerce than the hour at which the Senator takes his 
lunch. 

Mr. BORAH. But that is related to interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, they may transport the beef prod- 
ucts to feed the Senator in interstate commerce, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not referring to the hour at which the 
Senator takes his lunch, but the manner in which the citizen- 
ship of the country is employed with reference to the articles 
which go into interstate commerce is a matter in which the 
National Government is concerned, both with reference to the 
employment and with reference to the shipment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The hours which the citizens of the sev- 
eral States are employed in their mills is of no concern; it has 
no relation whatever to the subject of interstate transportation. 
In fact, in many of the facteries in the States the product of the 
factories is used right on the ground of that State. Many con- 
cerns are engaged exclusively in manufacturing products which 
are used in the mill right across the street from it, and they 
are built there for that purpose. The hours which that con- | 
cern works its help or the ages which it works its help are abso- 
lutely unrelated to interstate commerce, of course, and they may 
be absolutely unrelated to intrastate transportation. It may 
not be taken off the ground ; it may be used right in the same yard 
on the premises, So the question of the hours of labor and the 
ages of laber per se has nothing whatever to do with commerce 
among the States or with foreign nations over which Congress 
has exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that the principle upon 
avhich the white-slave case was decided is sound? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course, I can not say it is unsound, 
3 it is the law and has been sustained by the Supreme 

urt. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator would be perfectly satisfied 
with this bill if the Supreme Court would sustain it? 

Mr. BRANDDGEE. I would not be satistied with it, but I 
would not say that it was unconstitutional if the Supreme Court 
said that it was constitutional. 

Mr. BORAH. Why not? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I should say I regretted they decided 
that way and that I thought they ought not to have so decided, 
but whatever the Supreme Court decides to be constitutional is 
constitutional in this country. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. HUGHES addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yivid to either one or to both. I first 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think, then, that the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the white-slave 
ease was unsound? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not. I think 

Mr. BORAH. It is the law, but is it unsound? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it went the limit. Between the 
Senator and myself I think it went the limit, and I think the 
Senator admits it went the limit, or did until he was prepared 
to take the next step and go the limit one higher. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not concede that I have gone a single step 
further. I think this law is wholly within that case and previ- | 
ous cases. I do think, as I have said previously and I do not 
know but publicly, that the Supreme Court laid down the rule | 
there that is as far as the Supreme Court will go, but I think 
under that rule this law can be sustained, and it does not go a | 
step further than that position. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator thinks so, and I say 
he is perfectly honest in his belief; but the Senator stated the 
other day what the fact was, and every Senator knows not only 
what he stated but what they themselyes stated they thought. 
The Senator said that until the last two or three decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have stated that inasmuch as Con- 
gress has power to regulate commerce among the States they 
could not be deprived of it, nor could it be set aside as un- 
constitutional because in carrying out the power it imposes 
regulations which might partake of the nature of police power. 
I say when the Senator has read the last few decisions to that 
effect he admits his mind is changed, but before those decisions 
were made he stated here the other day he would have thought 
this bill was unconstitutional, and almost every lawyer would 


| sented in that case, will not make this law constitutional. 


have said it was unconstitutional, and did say so until then. 
But in my judgment those decisions, whatever they may ac- 
complish in the way of sustaining the act upon the facts Dey 
do not believe the Supreme Court will say it is constitutional. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. I am frank to say it is upon the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States that I base my belief 
that this law is constitutional. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not misrepresent the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I said exactly what the Senator said. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. I contend that under these deci- 
sions the law can be sustained. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know the Senator thinks that these 


| decisions have gone to the limit, I think a little further than 


the limit, and I have seen the Supreme Court reverse itself, 
sometimes retrace itself. The trouble about this kind of legis- 
lation is that Congress looks around after being petitioned and 
loaded with requests, all sorts of influences and pressure brought 
to bear upon it by parties who have organized the propaganda, 
which may be good, bad, or indifferent. It is a good propa- 
ganda in the State, so far as the welfare of children is con- 
cerned, but misdirected as to the remedy, in my opinion. The 
trouble is we do not purport to be doing what we actually are 
doing. It seems to me that if the police power, which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho says the Congress must possess in order to carry 
its power to regulate commerce, is an existing thing it ought to 
be applied to the regulation of commerce. 

The Senator from Idaho says the only reason why the Gov- 
ernment has any police power is because it has the necessary 
power to carry out the powers conferred upon Congress. Then 
let the police power in regard to commerce be confined to the 
regulation of commerce, and let us not attempt to use police 
powers, if they be police powers, to pass a regulation of com- 
merce, like safety appliances, and so forth, and the composi- 
tion and safety of the instrumentalities of commerce, to compel 
the State, by a threat of impounding their products and putting 
boycotts on them as to communication with their neighbors, to 
change their laws to suit us or to superimpose the superior 
power of a nation upon them about matters of their domestic 
concern, 

Mr. President, if the principle upon which this proposed legis- 
lation is based can be maintained, to wit, upon the theory that 
whenever from time to time may think it would be 
for the benefit of the people, and on the ground that the Nation 
is as much interested in the health of the people of Savannah, 
Ga., as the people of Georgia are, we can say no products shall 
come out of any city of Georgia into the State of Alabama un- 
less Georgia shall forthwith pave all its streets with asphalt 
pavement and promote and protect the health of her inhabitants, 
or unless its products are made by men who belong to labor 
unions or by men who do not belong to labor unions, or unless 
they have prohibition. 

Mr. SMITH of a. Or unless they enforce prohibition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Or unless they enforce prohibition, and 
then Georgia would never expect anything any more anywhere. 
(Laughter. ] 

But, Mr. President, Congress has limited itself in good faith 
to reguiating commerce. There is nothing that we can not do 
if we can say that a prohibition of commerce is a regulation of 
commerce. Then whenever Congress adopts any standard of 
morals or any standard in its own mind as to what it is best 
to de in different parts of the country to promote the health 
and welfare of the peuple, under the old general-welfare clause 
if you please, then they can say unless every State will do this 
we will put an embargo on your products. 

It may be that this is a progressive age, it may be that our 
Supreme Court has progressed to a point where they will sus- 
| tain that, but in my opinion the court has to call a halt. 

If Congress can legislate by way of embargo on perfectly 
innocent products of commerce necessary and legitimate to the 
business interests of this country and can legislate by embargo 
ugaiust a product of a State instead of keeping the channels of 
commerce open to legitimate commerce, the States will have no 
power whatever about their domestic concerns. We could just 
as well say in this bill that no products should be carried from 
one State to another unless the mill in which it was made had 
employees every one of whom had had a high-school education. 
The Senator from Idaho would stand up here and make a 
magnificent oration about the perpetuity of our institutions de- 
pending upon the education of our citizens, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BORAH. I do not object to the Senator’s criticizing my 
argument, but I object to the Senator referring to my legal argu- 
ment as an oration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Cicero used to combine them both in one, 
and I think he was no wiser man than the Senator from Idaho 
himself. So, Mr. President, while I personally would go as 
far as anybody else I think to relieve distress or to promote 
the welfare, especially of little children, I think such projects 
ought to be carried out in a legal and constitutional method, 
and I do not think we ought to allow ourselves to be stampeded 
by the circulars and letters and articles that we see written by 
benevolently inclined people who do not understand the ques- 
tions that we are discussing here. I do not think we ought to 
allow ourselves to be persuaded or to be intimidated by the 
threats to get votes or to withhold votes on questions of this 
kind. The form of this Government is at stake, Mr. President, 
in this kind of legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator concedes, of course, that Congress 
may prohibit the shipment of any commodity in interstate com- 
merce that is deleterious or injurious. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Les; per se. 

Mr. BORAH. Who is going to decide whether it is or not? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the sole power to decide that is in Con- 


gress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think so, except if it would be, as the 
Senator says, an arbitrary power the court would look through 
it. I think there could be a limit and the court could say that 
Congress had not acted in good faith. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator give me an idea where the 
limit is? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; but it would have to be such an 
extreme case that it would not be a reliable guide. 

Mr. BORAH. That is it precisely. The Senator is dealing 
with that subject matter precisely as we are dealing with this 
subject matter. To a certain extent the discretion rests in Con- 
gress, Beyond a certain point, of course, anyone would de- 
nounce it as arbitrary, but within a wide range the Congress of 
the United States may exercise its judgment as to what is to 
the public interest and the public welfare and as to what is 
deleterious. As I said a while ago, as Marshall once said, there 
is really no lin.“, under certain circumstances to the exercise of 
power except a change of Renresent. .ves in Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That may be so, Mr. President, and a 
change of judges of cdurts, because whether it will stand or 
not will depend upon the courts. I hope the Supreme Court of 
the United States would have in view the history of this Gov- 
ernment as to what the States have been accustomed to do, 
what advances have been made under our dual form of govern- 
ment, and the way the commerce clause of our Constitution is 
being stretched not in good faith to accomplish all sorts of pur- 
poses that the National Government heretofore has never been 
supposed to have anything to do with whatever. I hope it will 
call the Supreme Court to a serious consideration of this matter. 

Mr. President, there is nothing now that any sect or cult of 
people want to accomplish that they are in doubt about the power 
of Congress to respond to but what they say “ you can do it under 
the commerce clause.” You can not say to the people of the 
States, “You shall do this.” Nobody claims we could say that 
no State shall allow a boy under 16 years old to work, but they 
do sometimes get up a theory that it is bad for a boy under 16 
years old to work, and that is the sentiment, and if you pro- 
nounce that it is bad for him to work, and it would be in the 
interest of the public welfare that he did not work, then you say 
anybody who allows him to work shall be prohibited from seud- 
ing anything into interstate commerce, and we are all the time 
being urged to do indirectly what everybody admits we can not 
do directly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut and myself 
have discussed this question so often in the committee I am 
sure he will bear with me a moment while I put an inquiry to 
him. I premise it with this statement of his view, as I under- 
stand it. It seems to be his opinion that Congress can not pre- 
vent the transportation of anything unless there is something 
wrong with the thing transported. That idea has been sug- 
gested many times. Now, let me ask the Senator, suppose three 
corporations in the State of Connecticut were to enter into a 
contract which was in violation of the antitrust law and which 
was in restraint of trade. That would be a crime under our law. 
Is the Senator of the opinion that Congress could not say that 
the product of those three corporations, assuming it to be a per- 


fectly harmless or useful product, shall not be transported from 
one State to another? 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. I do not think, Mr. President, that that is 
a parallel case; but if the Senator wants me to answer now I will 
do so, or if he wants me to wait I will do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is the question I ask. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is a series of questions like that 
that I think Congress could act upon. In the first place, the 
Senator has stated a case which is a crime under the Sherman 
antitrust law. I think that the Sherman Act does prohibit the 
transportation of goods by such parties now, and I think it 
would be illegal even if it does not. I am not sure that when a 
thing is prohibited by a statute of the United States it might 
not be possible for Congress to do that. While the debate was 
going on it occurred to me that the United States has a statute 
against polygamy. I do not know whether Congress could in- 
voke the commerce clause of the Constitution to prevent the 
violators of its own law from using the instrumentalities of 
commerce. But those are cases where Congress has undoubted 
authority to pass the law. This is questioned. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The whole antitrust law is founded on the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Exactly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has no other authority. I only put the 
question in order to make it perfectly clear that the argument 
so frequently made here that there must be some unsoundness 
or some taint in the character or the quality of the commodity 
transported must be abandoned; that there is nothing in that 
proposition. It does not follow that this law is constitutional, 
but the whole suggestion that the thing transported must be in 
and of itself injurious to the public health or morals or welfare 
must be abandoned. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It may have been abandoned if the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is right in the white-slave case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Connecticut has just aban- 
doned it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; the Senator has suggested to me 
the case of the interstate-commerce law, which was passed 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, prohibiting cer- 
tain criminal conspiracies and denying the use of interstate- 
commerce roads to those violating that statute. I think quite 
possibly they might be prohibited. I am not sure if Congress, 
having passed a law against polygamy, might not deny the use 
of the channels of interstate-commerce communication to the 
violators of that law. 

I am not sure about it, but it does seem to me, as the Senator 
from Idaho and, of course, the Senator from Iowa will both 
agree, that there must be a limit somewhere—and we are ap- 
proaching that limit now—under the authority to regulate com- 
merce, where the disposition to boycott the States of the Union 
which made this Constitution and created the National Govern- 
ment—the Colonies did it—there must be a place somewhere 
where the disposition to compel them to pass laws in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Central Government will stop. be- 
cause, unless it does, Mr. President, the States will simply be 
automatons either to make al! their laws conform to our stand- 
ards and our notions or else be prohibited from receiving from 
their neighbors any goods or shipping out their own products 
to the neighboring States. There must be some point, of course, 
where this stop, or else there is no use of having this dual form 
of government. 

Of course, so long as Congress will continue to pass up to the 
Supreme Court all doubtful cases, to resolve all doubts in favor 
of the proposed legislation, we shall simply be, I think, treating 
the Supreme Court unfairly. 

Mr. President, it is not a popular thing to stand up and try 
to keep legislative bodies within the lines of their constitutional 
authority where there is a great popular movement for some 
good cause, and a Senator thinks it is directed in the wrong 
channel. It is not a popular thing to get up here or elsewhere 
and stand by one’s convictions and stand by the Constitution of 
the United States as you construe it, and yet we are sworn to do 
it, and I think we ought to do it. 

I can not be honest with myself and vote for this bill. I wish 
I could. No doubt I should be much more popular at home and 
abroad and here and elsewhere if I could; but I think it is an 
unconstitutional bill, and I think the Supreme Court would 
have said so within a year or two ago. 

I do not know what the Supreme Court will say about this 
bill now; but if we are going to pass up everything to the Su- 
preme Court, shirk all our responsibility in the matter, and vote 
for measures that we think are unconstitutional, or that we think 
ninety-nine chances out of one hundred are that they are un- 
constitutional, I do not think we are treating the Supreme Court 
fairly. The Supreme Court of this country ought to have some 
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support; but if we are constantly going to throw upon the Su- 
preme Court all the responsibility of setting aside acts we thought 
were unwise but that we passed in response to public clamor, 
we are, to a certain extent, depriving the Supreme Court of its 
right to have the support of a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
-ment in trying to maintain the Constitution of the United States. 

We all know what effect it has when a high court sets aside 
an act of Congress or an act of a State legislature the passage 
of which benevolent people had been able to procure. All the 
journals of the country, the magazine writers, and the “up- 
lifters,” a great many of whom deal in language and not in 
brains, who know nothing about the law, but are very versatile 
with epithets, denounce the Supreme Court and say it is time 
to haul it off the bench and have referendums and recalls and all 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. President, if the Senate of the United States would do 
its duty as it sees it, and have the courage of its convictions, we 
should not have so much demagoguery in this country, there 
would be more respect for the courts, and, in the long run, there 
would be more respect for Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, 

[Mr. THOMAS addressed the Senate. His entire speech is 
printed in the Senate proceedings of Saturday, August 5, 1916.) 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, would it suit the conven- 
ience of the Senator from Colorado to suspend now? A re- 
quest has been made for an executive session. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will detain the Senate but a short time in 
the morning in the discussion of the amendment to which I 
have referred, I now yield the floor, as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6180) for the relief of 
Lillie B. Randell. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6181) for the re- 
lief of Letitia W. Garrison, 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15955) extending 
certain privileges of canal employees to other officials on the 
Canol Zone and authorizing the President to make rules and 
regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, taxation, 
public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the 
Canal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as to 
certain fees, money orders, and interest deposits. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes; recedes from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agrees to the same; re- 
cedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 54, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “$8,549,735”; 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 112, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert“ $25,123,852”; and 
recedes from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 223, and agrees to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $26,948,852.” 

The message further announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15774) making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes; asks a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing vutes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Pacr of North Carolina, Mr. McAnprewr, and 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota, managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15494) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent childreu 
of soldiers and sailors of said war; asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. BURKE, Mr. SHOUSE, and Mr. LANGLEY, man- 
agers ut the conference on the part of the House. 

The message further announced that the House AES to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16290) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
Sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
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children of soldiers and sailors of said war; asks a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. BURKE, Mr. SHOUSE, and Mr. 
LANGLEY, managers at the conference on the part of the House, 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIVN SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, and 
they weve thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 486. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the old post-office building and site thereof at York, Pa.; 
II. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; 

H. R. 2534. An act to adjudicate the claims of certain settlers 
in Sherman County, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo; 

H. R. 8318. An act for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of Val- 
paraiso, Chile; 

H. R. 10116. An act for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects ; 

II. R. 10305. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as à public park, for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people ; 

H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, 
Dr. W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock; 

H. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of the 
estate of John M. Waples; 

H. R. 12208. An act adding certain lands to the Teton National 
Forest, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 13785. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank; 

H. R. 14483. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 14534. An act permitting the Missouri River Transporta- 
tion Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 14823. An act to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 15318. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line 
between said States ; 

H. R. 15322. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North; 

H. R. 15635. An act for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., au- 
thorized by an act approved June 17, 1914; 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State 
of New York; and 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year’s exten- 
sion of time to make installment payments for the land of the 
former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rock 
Springs, Wyo., praying for the settlement of difficulties between 
the railroads and their employees by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. KERN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nap- 
panee, Ind., praying for national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials from sundry citizens of Indian- 
apolis, North Manchester, Marion, Muncie, Angola, Kingman, 
Shelbyville, Elkhart, Lawrenceburg, South Bend, and Gary, all 
in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against the proposed 
taxation of gross receipts of moving. picture shows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry employees of 
the Hercules Powder Co., of San Diego, Cal., remonstrating 
against the levying of the proposed 8 per cent tax on munitions 
of war, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Zelien- 
ople, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Petroleum Tron Works 
Safety Committee, of Sharon, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
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legislation providing compulsory military training for young 
men and also placing the military organizations under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


GAS SERVICE IN HAWAII. 


Mr. SHAFROTH, from the Committee on Pacific Islands 
and Porto Rico, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 15777) to 
ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii, as amended by Congress, relat- 
ing to the granting of a franchise for the purpose of manufac- 
turing and supplying gas in the district of South Hilo, County 
of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report (No. 753) thereon. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16584) to 
authorize the commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., their 
successors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the foot of Arch Street, in the 
city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, Pa., to the borough of 
Duboistown, Lycoming County. Pa., and I submit a report (No. 
754) thereon. The Senator from Pennsylvania states that the 
county commissioners are ready to proceed with the construction 
of this work, and I call the attention of the Senator to the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16604) to 
authorize the commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., and their 
successors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Montgomery, 
Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming 
County, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 755) thereon. I call 
thé attention of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER] 
to the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanitnous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 6749) granting an increase of pension to Laura L. 
Noyes (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 6750) to provide for the appointment of the register 
of wills of the District of Columbia by the justices of the 
supreme court of said District; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 6751) for the relief of the heirs of Osborn Cross; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 6752) for the relief of Napoleon Le Clerc; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: 

A bill (S. 6753) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Pierson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. HUGHES submitted the following conference report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
Soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
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free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 5, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 28, 29, 30, and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 21, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, and agree to the same. 

Wu. HUGHES, 

T. TAGGART, 

REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Epwaxrp KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sam R. BETIS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, X 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives agreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12717) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes. reced- 
ing from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 50, receding from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate Nos. 54, 112, and 223 each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I move that the Senate con- 
we in the amendments of the House to the amendments of the 

enate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bili (H. R. 16290) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
a conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 

ir. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Hueres, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15494) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war und requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jounson of Maine, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, 
on the 3d instant, approved and signed the following joint reso- 
lution: 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution appropriating $540,000 for the 
relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi, and for other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the. Senate adjourn until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 18 minutes 
p. m., Friday, August 4, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, August 5, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


1916. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Excculive nominations received by the Senate August 4 (legisla- 
tive day of August 1), 1916. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT, 

Albert B. Goodrich to be postmaster at Berlin, Conn., in place 
of H. L. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired July 23, 1916. 
ILLINOIS. 

A. R. Godknecht to be postmaster at Palatine, Ill., in place of 
William Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires August 9, 
1916. 


MARYLAND. 


. John W. D. Jump to be postmaster at Easton, Md., in place of 
R. R. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires August 6, 1916. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

James J. Hunt to be postmaster at Winchendon, Mass., in place 
of W. H. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1916. 

NEW YORK, 

William S. Charles to be postmaster at Hornell, N. Y., in 
place of J. C. McGreevy (not commissioned), resigned. 

Alfred Cox to be postmaster at Hawthorne, N. Y., in place of 
Alfred Cox. Incumbent’s commission expires August 6, 1916. 

Edward C. Elliott to be postmaster at Orangeburg, N. Y., in 
place of Thomas Havey, declined. 

Benjamin Franklin to be postmaster at Ovid, N. Y., in place 
of Charles H. Kinne, resigned. 

OREGON. 

Elizabeth Thompson to be postmaster at Nyssa, Oreg., in place 
of Elizabeth Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
5, 1916. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


C. H. Bonnin to be postmaster at Wagner, S. Dak., in place of 
C. H. Bonnie, to correct name of appointee. 
TEXAS. 


J. L. Wilson to be postmaster at Celina, Tex., in place of T. S. 
Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired July 16, 1916. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Exccutice nominations confirmed by the Senate August 4 (legis- 
lative day of August 1), 1916. 


MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 
David J. Kaufman, to be a member of the Board of Charities 
of the District of Columbia for a term of three years. 
PoSTMASTERS. 
DELAWARE. 
Fredonia C. Lofland, Lewes. 
`. GEORGIA, 
W. W. MeMillan, Thomaston. 
ILLUNOIS. 
William F. Meyer, jr., Arlington Heights. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, August 4, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, our heavenly Father, for that 
spark of divinity which Thou hast imparted unto us, which lifts 
us above the brute creation and makes us Thy children. “ When 
it breathes through the intellect it is genius; when it breathes 
through the will it is virtue; when it flows through the affec- 
tions it is love.” Help us to appreciate the dignity thus be- 
stowed upon us, that we may stoop to no mean nor petty thing in 
our transactions with our fellow men, but rise continually unto 
the larger, grander, purer, nobler life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, August 2, 1916, 
was read and approved. 

CANAL ZONE. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Speaker to lay be- 
fore the House the bill (H. R. 15955) which is on the Speaker's 
desk, with Senate amendments. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 
(H. R. 15955) with Senate amendments. The Clerk will report 
it by title and also the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 15955) extending certain privileges of canal emplozeca 
to otber officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the President to 
make rules and regulations affecting health, sanitation, quarantine, 
taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, and police powers on the 
venal Zone, and for other purposes, including provision as to certain 
fees, money orders, and interest deposits. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr, Speaker, I move to concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ApAMson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendments were concurred in was laid on the 
table. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Dare of New York was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of Adolf Hartman, H. R. 1332, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 13391) to amend the act approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, had agreed to 
the conference asked for by the House, and had appointed Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Hirencock, and Mr. Netson as the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3069) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,“ approved Febru- 
ary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” approved 
March 4, 1915. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 

The messaye also announced that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the resolution (H. Con. Res, 50) agreed to July 26. 
1916, the Vice President had canceled his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 12197) entitled “An act authorizing Ashley 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 14483. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak.; 

H. R. 12208. An act adding certain lands to the Teton National 
Forest, Wyo.; 

H. R. 13785. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank; 

I. R. 14534. An act permitting the Missouri River Transporta- 
tion Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River in the State of Montana; 

„ An act for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion 8 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo; 

H. R. 8318. An act for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of 
Valparaiso, Chile; 

H. R. 15322. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North; 

H. R. 10116. An act for the relief of certain settlers under 
reclamation projects; 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State of 
New York; 

II. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year's exten- 
sion of time to make installment payments for the land of the 
former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. ; 
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H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, Dr. 
W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock; 

H. R. 14823. An act to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellowstone 
River in the State of Montana ; 

H. R. 15818. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary line 

between said States; 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., author- 
ized by an act approved June 17, 1914; 

H. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of the 
estate of John M. Waples; 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 2534. An act to adjudicate the claims of certain settlers 
in Sherman County, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 486. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell the old post-office building and site thereof at York, Pa.; 

H. R. 10305. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people; and 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on ®nrolled Bills, reported 
that on August 8, 1916, they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills and joint 
resolution: 

R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson; 

An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; 

An act for the relief of Ella Slone; 

. An act for the relief of Cyntha Ramey ; 

An act for the relief of the Union Oil Co.;: 

R. 11679. An act for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury; 

R. 10858. An act for the relief of William A. Hutson; 

R. 8325. An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 

R. 5729. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson; 

8255. An act for the relief of James Houyde; 

7423. An act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge; 

11804, An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt; 

10642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 

11660, An act for the relief of Mathilda Hesterman; 

11377. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; 

R. 9082. An act for the relief of Frank P. Sammons; 

t. 9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fish- 

5188. An net for the relief of George H. Hammond; 
1592. An act for the relief of George W. Trahey; 

` 5096. An act for the relief of Nabor and Victoria Leon; 

. 12267. An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell; 

. 2536. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt ; 

. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron ; 

. 8697. An act for the relief of Collector of Internal Reve- 

S. Walker; 

. 8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 

an ‘heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late John 

H. Bruce; 

H. R. 1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, Mon- 
roe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used by 
the Department of Agriculture; 

H. R. 18728. An act for the relief of the J. L. da Roza Estate 
(Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal. ; 

H. R. 13027. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit the stamp aceount of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seventh internal-revenue district, in the sum 
of $14,570.42; 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act grant- 
ing a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, 
county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 
1912, as amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; 

H. R. 12365. An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands; 

H. R. 3032. An act authorizing the county of St. Louis to 
construct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin; 

H. R. 11958. An act to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11156. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock 
Railroad, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16185. An act to give the consent of the Congress to 
the construction of a bridge across the Missisippi River near 
and above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 16068. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
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nace, and operation of a bridge across the Black River at or near 
Ferry, Ark. ; 

H. R. 13298. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled 
and allotted under decisions of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the district of South Dakota ; 

H. R. 348. An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10668. An act to repeal section 4 of the act of Congress 
approved June 11, 1906, known as the forest homestead act, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 2184. An act providing for the refund of certain addi- 
tional duties collected on pineapples; and 

H. J. Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph 
J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the sum of $800, being the representa- 
tive value of certain internal-revenue special-tax stamps which 
were lost from the office of the said collector. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short speech 
by Hon. John A. Edwards, of Eureka, Kans.. on the subject of the 
live-stock-marketing problem, delivered by him at the forty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 


consent to extend his remarks by printing a speech made at 


the Kansas Agricultural Association. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
is the object of printing this speech of somebody entirely out- 
side of Congress, I take it? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is a very 
prominent cattle raiser in Kansas, and the speech wac delivered 
at the meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture in 
January of this year. It is illuminating on the subject of the 
live-stock-marketing problem. 

Mr. MANN. How long is it? 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. And it also bears on the resolution now 
pending in Congress to investigate the packing industry. It is 
about four and a half pages of this size. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the gentleman knows he could intro- 
duce it, if he wanted to, before the committee and have it 
printed by the committee. I shall not object, although I think 
we are running into the ground these insertion of speeches in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE, It is a very valuable addition, I am sure, 
to the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

H. SNOWDEN MARSHALL. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on House resolution 90, being the 
resolution in which Representative BUCHANAN, of Illinois, pre- 
ferred impeachment charges against H. Snowden Marshall. (H, 
Rept. 1077.) 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 90, preferring i Unſteg f misfeasance and mal- 
feasance against H. Snowden Marshall ited States district attorney 
for the southern district of New York. 


The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the House 
Calendar. 
LILLIE B. RANDELL. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has 

a bill, H. R. 6180, with amendments. I desire to have 

the bill taken from the Speaker’s table and Jaid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 

H. R. 6180 with Senate amendments. The Clerk will report it 
by title and also read the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6180) for the relief of Lillie B. Randell. 

The Senate amendments were read, 

The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 
concurred in. 

LETITIA W. GARRISON. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Now, Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
has also passed the bill H. R. 6181 with amendments, and I ask 
that that bill be laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6181) for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I move to con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


LIME-BARREL BILL. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
report of the committee on conference of the bill S. 5425. com- 
monly known as the lime-barrel bill, and move its adoption. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to let that 
go over for a day or two. ; 

Mr. ABERCROMBIE. That will be agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his request. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS, Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter written 
by the President to Mrs. Henry Smith, of Winamac, Ind., stating 
the reason why the militia are retained on the Mexican border. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. War. ELZA 
Wrrttams] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, letter 
from whom? 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. From the President to Mrs. 
Henry Smith, the mother of one of the guardsmen on the border, 

Mr. MANN. If he gives any light on the subject, I will be 
glad to have it; nobody else knows why they are kept there. Oh, 
I read the letter in the press, but it did not give any information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The letter is as follows: 

Tue Wutrr House, July 26, 1916. 


My Dear Mapam: Your letter of July 23 distresses me a good deal, 
because it shows that you have not been correctly informed as to the 
purpose of having the Natiodnai Guard at the border. It is not for the 
purpose of drill, but for the purpose of protecting the country. The 
service the men ate performing there is an honor to them and a neces- 
sity to the United States. I can not believe that the men in the Na- 
tional Guard would wish to be excured from it or would lose heart 
because of the discomforts and inconveniences of the service. 

The War Department has the camps on the border under the most 
careful inspection and is using every means known to make them sani- 
tary and safe a sease. The health record of the men on the 
border, both the Regulars and the National Guardsmen, is exceptionally 


I would not have you think that íf do not e with 
in the absence of 7 son, but I beg t you will 
larger matters into consideration. 
Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


Mrs. HENRY SMITH, 
Winamae, Ind. 
OMNIBUS PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House omnibus pension bills H. R. 15494 and 
H. R. 16290. be taken from the Speaker’s table, the Senate 
amendments thereto disagreed to, a conference requested, and 
conferees appointed on behalf of the Honse. 

The Clerk will report the bills by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


. Per Hey rot the ciel Wen on 8 8 
dependent children of certain soldiers and sailors of said war. 

Also: 
certain soldiers and BEISA of the Civil War and etal: Didaee ask 
dependent children of certain soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bills just 
reported, disagree ro the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees on both 
bills: Mr. Burke, Mr. Spouse, and Mr. LANGLEY. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HARRISON. I rise to ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, if the House meets on that day, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speuker’s table, I may be permitted to address the House for 
one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, after the 
reading of the Journal and disposition of business on the 
Spenker's table, he may be permitted to address the House for 
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not exceeding one hour. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Of course, all of this speech making is subject to the’ usual 
restriction, which has been stated a number of times. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the District 
appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pace] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the Distriet appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 

of the government of the district of Columbia for the year ending 
une 30, 1917 and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the Senate the other day adopted an amendment imposing a tax 
upon intangible property. It seems to me that the House ought 
to have an opportunity to vote on that amendment. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I agree with ths gentleman 
that that is a matter of enough importance that the House should 
have an opportunity to express itself on it—the membership 
and not the conferees—and I will say to the gentleman that there 
are a number of amendments that I think I can say to him the 
at ie will not dispose of without bringing them before the 

ouse, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Personally, I would like to have a chance 
to vote that way. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman from North Carolina 
think that the bill will be back several times before there is an 
agreement on it? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I am inclined to think so; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. i 

The SPEAKER announced the following conferees: Mr. Pack 
of North Carolina, Mr. McAnprews, and Mr. Davis of Minne- 
sota. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to put in conference on the naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
15947) an item that is not strictly in conference, for this reason: 
The system that has prevailed heretofore with reference to the 
limitation upon the expenditure out of lump-sum appropriations 
for the clerical, drafting, and inspection force of the various bu- 
reaus is that we have had a limitation out of the appropriation of 
the amount that might be expended for these services. In the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, on account of the provision put in 
the bill for the creation of the armor-plate factory and the 
projectile factory and other matters at the time that the bill 
was before the House committee, the chief of that bureau has 
prepared to submit what would be the amount of the limitation. 
I said to him to haye the Senate make the amendment and it 
would then be in conference. The Senate, instead of adhering to 
the line that we have always pursued heretofore as to limita- 
tions, put in an amendment reducing the amount of those limi- 
tations—the amount that could be expended—and they struck 
out the drafting and inspection force from the language in that 
limitation and put it under the total appropriation. 

The House conferees have not been willing to agree to the 
Senate amendment changing the policy, and insist that the em- 
ployment of the drafting and inspection and clerical force shall 
remain as it has always been, subject to the limitation of the 
appropriation; and on that account the Senate did not increase 
the limitation in a sufficient amount to provide for the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, but, rather, reduced it. If we adhere to 
the policy and the legislation that the House has always carried 
and insisted upon, it is necessary that there should be some in- 
crease; and in order to have that in I am asking that that par- 
ticular amount be put in in conference, It does not increase the 
appropriation. It only increases the amount of appropriation 
that may be used for that purpose out of the appropriation 
authorized in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman a concurrent resolution to 
offer? The gentleman knows that the House can not confer 
jurisdiction on the conferees. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Senate said they had no rules prohibit- 
ing it if the House granted it. Once upon another occasion the 
House granted this privilege, and it went through all right. 
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Mr. MANN. I doubt whether any Senator knew what the 
rules were over in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PADGETT. They stated that they had no rules fixing 

Mr. MANN. I think it is largely true that they have no rules 
that they adhere to. I think we ought to have a concrete propo- 
sition before us in some way. If the gentleman is willing to take 
a mere House resolution, then he ought to have his proposition 
reduced to a House resolution asking unanimous consent. This 
way would not do any good, because somebody has to reduce this 
to writing. The Clerk would have to give a copy of it to the 
House conferees. 

I do not understand, I am frank to say, even with this explana- 
tion, without examination, what the situation is; but I think 
the gentleman should reduce his proposition to writing and intro- 
duce it as a House resolution to-day and call it up to-morrow. 

Mr. PADGETT. There are so many amendments depending 
on this that we wanted to dispose of it. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I do not apprehend that there are any other 
amendments depending on it. It has nothing to do with the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; there is a whole line of amendments 
that are bused upon the change of legislation which they have 
inserted in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Then the gentleman ought to reduce it to writing 
and introduce it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Upon another occasion the same thing arose, 
and I made the request. It was granted in the House, and the 
Senate acted upon it and accepted it. I am just pursuing the 
same line that was pursued two years ago with reference to a 
similar request. 

Mr. MANN. I shall object for the present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] calls up the conference report on the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. The Clerk will read the report. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the accompanying statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1065). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12717) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 
5, 8, 9, 12, 14, 19, 20, 24, 26, 80, 31, 35, 37, 39, 41, 48, 51, 52, 
53, 56, 57, 58, 60, 63, G4, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 77, 84, 88, 89, 
90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 109, 110, 111, 
121, 165, 166, 174, 179, 211, and 214, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 10, 13, 17, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 86, 38, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 55, 59, 61, 62, 66, 
67, 68, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 82, 85, 86, 87, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 119, 122, 128, 124, 
129, 131, 184, 135, 137, 
142, 147, 149, 151, 
161, 169, 170, 175, 
183, 189, 191, 193, 
198, 199. 200, 201, 203, 204, 205, 2 207, 208, 209, 
210, 212, 213, 217, 218, 219, 220, and 221, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
51,431,200“ insert “ $1,411,200"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $1,767,260 " insert “ $1,747,260 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the Senate amendment after the word “ cheese”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $2,436,276 ” insert “$2,277,776”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $3,179,246 ” insert “ $3,020,746”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
“ The,” in the first line of the Senate amendment, and in lieu 
thereof insert “Provided, That the”; strike out the period at 
the end of the Senate amendment; insert the Senate amendment 
as thus amended after “ $87,175,” in line 2, page 19, of the bill; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $1,900,490 ” insert “ $1,866,340; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $2,318,730 ” insert “ $2,537,120”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $3,213,415 ” insert “3,188,415”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
all of the Senate amendment after the word “ thereof,” in line 7 
of said amendment, and in lieu thereof insert “ shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $578,230” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $130,000 “ insert “ $122,500”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $2,981,680 ” insert “ $2,069,680”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter contained in the Senate amendment and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

“Sec. Ga. That no tax shall be levied under this act on any 
eontract of sale mentioned in section 3 hereof if the contract 
provide that, in case cotton of grade or grades other than the 
basis grade specified in the contract shall be tendered in per- 
formance of the contract, the parties to such contract may 
agree, at the time of the tender, as to the price of the grade or 
grades so tendered, and that if they shall not then agree as to 
such price, then, and in that event, the buyer of said contract 
shall have the right to demand the specific fulfillment of such 
contract by the actual delivery of cotton of the basis grade 
named therein and at the price specified for such basis grade in 
said contract, and if the contract also comply with all the terms 
and conditions of section 5 hereof not inconsistent with this sec- 
tion: Provided, That nothing in this section shall be so construed 
as to relieve from the tax levied by section 3 of this act any 
contract in which, or in the settlement of or in respect to which, 
any device or arrangement whatever is resorted to, or any agree- 
ment is made, for the determination or adjustment of the price 
of the grade or grades tendered other than the basis grade 
specified in the contract by any ‘fixed difference’ system, or by 
arbitration, or by any other method not provided for by this act. 

“Contracts made in compliance with this section shall be 
known as ‘Section 6a contracts.’ The provisions of this sec- 
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tion shall be deemed fully incorporated into any such contract 
if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memorandum 
evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is signed, 
the phrase ‘Subject to United States cotton-futures act, sec- 
tion 6a.’ 

“ Section 10 of this act shall not be construed to apply to any 
contract of sale made in compliance with section 6a hereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede frfom its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the Senate amendment insert ninety ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 154, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “may” in said amendment insert sell, offer for sale, or 
consign for sale”; after the word “ship” in said amendment 
insert a comma; strike out the words “not sold” in line 9, 
page 97, of the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 155, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the comma inserted by the Senate amendment; strike out 
the words “ offered for sale” in line 9, page 97, of the bill; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 156, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter inserted by the Senate amendment; strike out 
the words “by grade” in line 9, page 97, of the bill; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagrement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the matter inserted by the Senate amendment; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 158: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 158, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the word “ act,” where it first occurs in the Senate amendment, 
strike out the words “ when shipped from a place at which no 
such licensed inspector is located”; after the comma following 
the word “ inspection,” where it occurs the second time in said 
amendment, insert “ which inspection shall be”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 167: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 167, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
the matter proposed in the Senate amendment and in lieu 
thereof insert as a separate paragraph at the end of section 7 
of part B, as a part thereof, the following: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall require every inspector 
licensed under this act to keep complete and correct records of 
all grain graded and inspected by him, and to make reports to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in such forms and at such times 
as he may require, showing the place of inspection, the date of 
inspection, the name of the elevator or warehouse, if any, to 
which the grain was delivered or from which it was shipped, 
the kind of grain, the quantity of each kind, the grade thereof, 
and such other information as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary. The Secretary of Agriculture, on each 
first Tuesday in January and each first Tuesday in July of euch 
year shall make publication of a summary of such facts as are 
ascertained, showing in as great detail as possible all the facts, 
including a summary as to the amount and grade of grain deliv- 
ered to the elevator or warehouse and the amount and grade of 
grain delivered from such elevator or warehouse, and the esti- 
mated amount received on sample or type by such elevator or 
warehouse, and the estimated amount delivered therefrom on 
sample or type.” ö 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 172: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 172, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After the 
comma in said amendment insert the word “or”: and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Aiendment numbered 178: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 173, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
«f the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert , either 
with or without reinspection”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. š 

Amendment numbered 178: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 178, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert after 
the word “fee,” where it occurs the second time in line 4, page 
100, of the bill, the following: “,in case of an appeal”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senste numbered 181, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
“signed by him or by such officer or officers, agent or agents, of 
the Department of Agriculture as he may designate”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 188: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 188, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert a 
comma after the word “commerce,” in line 22, page 100 of the 
bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 190: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the word “standard” in said amendment insert standards“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 202: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 202, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That no person licensed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to inspect or grade grain or employed by 
him in carrying out any of the provisions of this act shall, 
during the term of such license or employment, be interested, 
financially or otherwise, directly or indirectly, in any grain 
elevator or warehouse, or in the merchandising of grain, nor 
shall he be in the employment of any person or corporation 
owning or operating any grain elevator or warehouse“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 215: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 215, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“ $55,000 ” insert $60,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
use comma following the ord “hereafter” in sail amendment 
insert “ nothing in this paragraph or in”; strike out the word 
“not” in line 5 of said amendment; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 222: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of said amendment insert the following: “Provided further, 
That so much of the appropriatior of $2,500,000 made by the 
agricultural appropriation act of March 4, 1915, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, for the arrest and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, contagious pleuropneu- 
monia, or other contagious or infectious disease of animals, as 
remains unexpended at the close of said fiscal year, is hereby 
reappropriated and made available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, for the objects mentioned in 
said appropriation act, including necessary investigations to 
determine whether said diseases have been completely eradi- 
cated in districts where they previously existed”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 50, 54, 112, and 223: On the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 50, 54, 112, and 223 the com- 
mittee of conference have been unable to agree, 

A. F. LEVER, 

GORDON LEE, 

THos. L. RUBEY, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

E. D. SMITH, 

HOKE SMITH, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 

A. J. GRONNA, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
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conference report as to each of the amendments of the Senate, 
namely : 

Amendment No. 1: This amendment increases the appropria- 
tion for farm-management work by $10,000, The Senate re- 
cedes. 

Amendments Nos. 2 and 3: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 4: This amendment makes an appropriation 
of $22.500 for a building for the Weather Bureau at Cape 
Henry, Va. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 5: This amendment appropriates $20,000 for 
a building for the Weather Bureau at Cheyenne, Wyo. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 6 and 7: These amendments represent 
amended totals, 

Amendment No. 8: This amendment provides for the exten- 
sion of the inspection and quarantine work to the eradication of 
Malta fever in goats. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 9: This amendment increases the appropria- 
tion for the eradication of southern cattle ticks by $150,000. 
The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 10: This amendment gives specific authority 
for dairy-demontration work as a part of the demonstration 
work done in tick-freed areas in the South. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 11: The first part of this amendment increases 
the appropriation for the dairy industry by $5,000 for the ex- 
tension of the work in cheese investigations. The second part of 
the amendment limits expenditures under the paragraph mak- 
ing appropriations for the dairy industry to States which shall 
contribute in equal amount to the work. The House agrees to 
this amendment with an amendment striking out the second 
part of the amendment. 

Amendment No. 12: This amendment adds $8,500 to the ap- 
propriation for animal husbandry investigations. The Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 13: This amendment increases by $50,000 the 
appropriation for investigating diseases of animals, so as to 
provide that amount for the investigation of contagious abor- 
tion of animals. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 14: This amendment gives specific authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to expend a portion of the 
appropriation for investigating the disease of hog cholera in 
the testing of serums, vaccines, and other preventives of hog 
cholera. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 15 and 16: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 17: This amendment corrects a typographical 
error. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 18: This amendment corrects 2 typographical 
error. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 19 and 20: These amendments increase by 
$5,000 the appropriation for investigations of plant diseases and 
add specifie language covering diseases of tobacco. The Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 21: This amendment reappropriates the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation of $300,000 included in 
the urgent deficiency act of February 28, 1916, for combating 
the citrus canker, and makes it available for the fiscal year 
1917. The House receues. 

Amendment No. 22: This amendment reappropriates the un- 
expended balance of the appropriation of $20,000 included in the 
urgent deficiency act of February 28, 1916, for combating the 
white-pine blister rust, and makes it available for the fiscal year 
1917. The House agrees to the amendment with an amendment 
making the matter included in the amendment a proviso of the 
preceding paragraph relating to the diseases of forest and orna- 
mental trees, 

Amendment No. 23: This amendment increases by $5,000 the 
appropriation for drug-plant investigations. The House recedes, 

Amendment No, 24: This amendment increases by $21,150 the 
appropriation for grain-standardization investigations. The 
Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 25: This amendment increases by $3,000 the 
appropriation for studying and testing commercial seeds and 
amends the seed importation act by extending its provisions to 
rye grass and vetch and by prescribing a minimum standard of 
quality for seed as regards germination and freedom from dirt 
and other foreign matter. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 26: This amendment adds the words “and 
flax wilt” to the paragraph making appropriation for the in- 
vestigation and improvement of cerenls. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 27: This amendment increases by $7,500 the 
appropriation for the investigation and improvement of cereals. 
The House recedes. 
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Amendment No. 28: This amendment increases from $10,000 
to $20,000 the amount set aside by the proviso for the investiga- 
tion of black rust and stripe rust. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 29: This amendment inserts the words 
“oats” and “ barley ” in the proyiso relating to black rust and 
stripe rust. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 30; This amendment sets aside $5,000 of thè 
appropriation for puper-plant investigations to be used in in- 
vestigating flax fiber in the manufacture of crash and linen. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 31: This amendment substitutes the words 
“sugar plant” for the words “sugar beet.“ The Senate re- 
cedes, 


Aniendment No. 82: This amendment adds tlie words “and 
beet seed ” to the paragraph making appropriation for sugar-beet 
investigations. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 33 and 34: These amendments increased by 
$10,000 the appropriation for sugar-beet investigations and pro- 
vide that this sum shall be used for investigations looking to the 
development of an American sugar-beet seed industry. The 
House recedes. 

Amendment No, 35: This amendment increases by $3,000 the 
amount appropriated for investigations in economic and system- 
atic botany and provides that this sum shall be used in the 
standardization of botanical names in horticultural use. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 86: In the bill as passed by the House, the 
second proviso in the paragraph making appropriation for dry- 
land agriculture investigations, in effect, prohibited the distribu- 
tion of trees from the Mandan station except for experimental 
or demonstration purposes. The Senate amendment, in effect, 
provides that the restriction of the proviso shall not apply to 
distribution in the district now covered, in accordance with 
Bulletin No. 2, issued from the Mandan station. The House 
recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 37 and 38: Amendment No, 37 reduces by 
$5.000 the amount appropriated for the purchase of new and rare 
seeds. Amendment No. 38 eliminates the proviso setting aside 
$5,000 for a survey of the noxious-weed situntion in the spring 
wheat areas. The Senate recedes ax to amendment No. 37 and 
the House recedes as to amendment No. 38. 

Amendment No. 39: This amendment appropriates $10,000 for 
the purchase and distribution of seeds to destitute flood suf- 
feres in Alabama aud Mississippi. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 40: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No, 41: This amendment strikes out the para- 
graph providing for the purchase and distribution of valuable 
seeds. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 42: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No, 43: This amendment increases the salary of 
one forest supervisor from $2,600 to $2,800. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 44: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No, 45: This amendment corrects a typographical 
error. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 46: This amendment strikes out the appro- 
priation for the Dakota National Forest, N. Dak. The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No. 47: This amendment represents the total ap- 
propriated for the maintenance and general administration of 
the national forests specified in the bill. The amendment 
changes the amount in order to conform to the action of the 
Senate in striking out the appropriation for the Dakota National 
Forest in amendment No. 46. The House recedes. : 

Amendment No. 48: This amendment increases by $25,000 the 
appropriation for investigations relating to the utilization of 
forest products, and gives specific authority for commercial 
demonstrations of improved methods, The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 49: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No. 50: This amendment appropriates $3,000,000 
for continuing the purchase of lands under the provisions of the 
Weeks law—$1,000,000 for the fiscal year 1917 and $2,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1918. The committee of conference failed 
to agree as to this amendment. 

Amendments Nos. 51 and 58: The purpose of these amend- 
ments is to enable the Department of Agriculture to perform 
certain legal work incident to the acquisition of lands under 
the terms of the Weeks Inw. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 52: The effect of this amendment is to extend 
the provisions of this paragraph to any additional funds that 
may be appropriated for the purchase of lands under the terms 
of the Weeks law. The Senate recedes, 
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Amendment No. 54: This amendment represents an amended 
total. As the $3.000,000 appropriated by amendment No. 50, 
upon which the committee of conference failed to agree, is in- 
cluded in this total, the committee of conference consequently 
failed to agree on this amendment. 

Amendment No. 55: This amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to permit the prospecting, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of lands acquired under the 
terms of the Weeks law. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 56 and 57: The effect of these amend- 
ments is to substitute three clerks of class 1 for four clerks 
at $900 each. The Senate recedes 

Amendment No. 58: This amendment increases by. $9,000 the 
appropriation for investigating the marketing and handling of 
poultry and eggs. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 59: This amendment, in effect, alters the 
language of the appropriation provided by the House bill for 
color investigations. ‘The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 60: This amendment increases by $25,000 the 
appropriation for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 61 and 62: The effect of these amendments 
is to broaden the language of the paragraph relating to naval 
stores so as to authorize investigations of the transportation 
of these articles. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 63 and 64: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 65: This amendment makes an appropriation 
of $175,000 for the establishment of an experimental plant to 
investigate and demonstrate the best method of obtaining pot- 
ash on a commercial scale and provides that the product ob- 
tained from such experimentation may be sold and the receipts 
from the sale used in continuing such experimentation. The 
House agrees with an amendment providing that the amount 
derived from the sale of the product of the plant shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Amendments Nos. 66 and 67: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 68: This amendment specifically authorizes 
an investigation of the Hessian fly and the chinch bug. The 
House recedes, 

Amendment No. 69: This amendment increases by $10,000 the 
appropriation for the investigation of insects affecting southern 
field crops. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. T0: This amendment provides an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the erection of an entomological laboratory 
at Wellington, Kans. The Senate recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 71 and 72: These amendments represent 
amended totals, 

Amendment No. 73: The effect of this amendment is to limit 
the experiments and demonstrations in destroying animals in- 
jurious to agriculture and animal husbandry to the lands owned 
by the United States. The Senate recedes. 

éinendinent No, 74: This amendment increases by $25,000 the 
appropriation made by this paragraph for investigating the food 
habits of North American birds and mammals, and for other 
purposes. The Senate recedes. 

. Amendments Nos. 75 and 76: The effect of these amendments 

i. to segregate the funds provided for the destruction of preda- 
tory animals injurious to agriculture and animal husbandry 
and the funds provided for the suppression of rabies. The 
House recedes. 

Amendinents Nos. 77 and 78: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendments Nos. 78 and 80: The effect of these amendments 
is to substitute one skilled laborer at $840 for one skilled 
laborer at $720. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. “ and 82: These amendments represent 
rmended totals, 

Amendment No. 83: This amendment increases by $15,000 
the appropriation for miscelleaneous expenses of the depart- 
ment, The House agrees with an amendment providing an in- 
crease of $7,500. 

Amendment No. 84: This amendment increases by $15,000 the 
appropriation for rent of buildings in the District of Columbia. 
The Senate recedes, 

Arencments Nos. 85 and 86: The effect of these amendments 
is to substitute two clerks at $1,000 each for three clerks at 
$720 each. The House recedes. 

a No. 87: This amendment represents ar amended 
ial, 

Amendment No, 88: This amendment reduces by $16.000 the 
appropriation for farmers’ cooperative demonstrations. The 
Senate recedes. 
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Amendments Nos, 89, 90, and 91: The effect of these amend- 
ments is to increase by $12,000 the appropriation for the experi- 
ment stations in Alaska and to provide $10,000 for a substation 
in Porto Rico. The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 92 and 93: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 94: This amendment increases by $5,000 the 
appropriation for road-material investigations. The Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 95: This amendment gives authority for 
demonstration work in irrigation from underground supplies of 
water through the construction or reservoirs and the use of 
windmills. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 96: This amendment increases by $2,500 the 
appropriation for irrigation investigations and provides that 
such part of this sum as may be necessary shall be used for 
the establishment of an overhead system of irrigation at or near 
Denver, Colo. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 97: This amendment provides an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for a survey of the Black Canyon irrigating 
project in Idaho. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 98: This amendment provides an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for determining the existence of artesian water 
for irrigation. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment Ne. 99: This amendment increases by $7,805 the 
appropriation for rural engineering investigations. The Senate 

es. 

Amendments Nos. 100 and 101: These amendments represent 
amended totals. 

Amendment No. 102: This amendment adds the words “and. 
other products” to the paragraph making appropriation for a 
market news service. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 103: This amendment provides an appro- 
priation of $65,000 for gathering and disseminating information 
in regard to live stock. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 104: This amendment gives specific au- 
thority to the Secretary of Agriculture to promote the use of 
cotton standards. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 105: This amendment increases by $15,000 
the appropriation for cooperation between the State and Fed- 
eral Governments in market investigations. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 106: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No, 107: The effect of this amendment is to make 
the appropriation provided by the paragraph available for the 
enforcement of the legislation known as the cotton-futures act, 
included in the present bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 108: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No. 109: This amendment increases by $5,260 
the appropriation for the enforcement of the insecticide act. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 110: This amendment represents an amended 
total. 

Amendment No. 111: This amendment repeals the act author- 
izing the admission of tick-infested cattle from Mexico into that 
part of Texas below the southern cattle quarantine line. The 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 112: This amendment represents an amended 
total. As the $3,000,000 appropriated by amendment No. 50, 
upon which the committee of conference failed to agree, is in- 
cluded in this total, the committee of conference consequently 
failed to agree on this amendment. 

Amendment No. 113: This amendment 3 an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for making an exhibit at the International 
Farm Congress and Soil Products Exposition, to be held at El 
Paso, Tex., and authorizes the President to extend invitations 
to other nations to appoint representatives to this congress. 
The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 114: This amendment provides an appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
an exhibit at the meeting of the National Dairy Show Associa- 
tion to be held at Springfield, Mass. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 115: This amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent to extend invitations to other nations to appoint representa- 
tives to attend the International Irrigation Congress to be held 
at El Paso, Tex The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 116: This amendment authorizes the Presi- 
dent to set aside as game preserves portions of the lands acquired 
under the terms of the Weeks law. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 117, 118, and 119: The effect of these amend- 
ments is to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to include 
in his findings in any dispute under the cotton-futures bill, even 
though only one question be referred, 2 complete classification 
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of the cotton for the purpose of delivery on future contracts. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 120: This amendment provides an additional 
form of contract that may be traded in on cotton-future ex- 
changes. Under the terms of this contract, if cotton other than 
the basis grade is tendered in performance of the contract, 
the buyer and the seller may agree as to the price of the grade 
tendered, and, in case they are not able to agree, the buyer 
has a right to demand specific delivery of cotton of the grade 
named in the contract. The House agrees with an amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, making certain changes in and 
additions te the language proposed by the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 121: The effect of this amendment is to pro- 
vide for reasonable variations in the delivery of cotton upon the 
contract provided for in section 10 of the cotton-futures bill. 
The Senate recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 122 and 123: Sections 11 and ila of the 
bill, as passed by the House, provide for a tax under certain 
circumstances upon orders for future delivery of cotton trans- 
mitted from the United States to foreign countries and from 
foreign countries to the United States. Amendments Nos. 122 
and 128 eliminate these sections from the bill. The House re- 
cedes. 

Amendments Nos. 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131. 132, 133, 
184, 135, 136, 187, 188, 139, 140, 141, 142, 148, and 144: These 
amendments are incidental to the changes made in the bill by 
the elimination of sections 11 and 11a. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 145 and 146: These amendments substitute 
the word “ standards ” for the word “ grades ” in the title of the 
bill. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 147: This amendment brings forward from 
the eleventh section of the bill the definitions of the various 
terms used in the bill and specifically defines the phrase in 
interstate or foreign commerce“ as used in the bill. The House 
recedes, 

Amendment No. 148: The bill as it passed the House required 
the Secretary to give at least 60 days’ notice before making 
effective any standards for grain. The Senate amendment 
changes the time from 60 to 120 days. The House agrees with 
an amendment making the time 90 days. 

Amendment No. 149: This amendment is a substitution of the 
phrase “in interstate or foreign commerce” in accordance with 
the definition contained in amendment No. 147. The House 
recedes. : 

Amendments Nos. 150, 151, 152, and 153: These amendments 
extend the provisions of section 4 to grain “ consigned for sale.” 
The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos, 154, 155, 156, and 157: The managers of the 
conference rewrote the language of the proviso which had been 
amended by the Senate, and the net result of these four amend- 
ments is to extend the provisions of the proviso to grain con- 
signed for sale and to clarify the of the proviso. 

Amendment No. 158: In addition to altering the language of 
the proviso as passed by the House, the effect of the Senate 
amendment is to compel inspection both at point of shipment and 
at destination except when shipped from a point at which there 
is no inspector. The House agrees to the amendment with an 
amendment that will obviate the necessity of double inspection 
when shipped from a point at which there is an inspector to a 
point at which there is an inspector. 

Amendments Nos. 159, 160, and 161: These amendments extend 
the terms of the proviso to grain “consigned for sale.” The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 162 and 168: These amendments were in- 
tendeil to clarify the language. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 164: The effect of this amendment is to ob- 
viate the necessity that the Secretary issue a formal certificate 
showing the grade of the grain involved in any dispute referred 
to him. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 165: The effect of the first part of this nmend- 
ment is to withhold the eperation of the act from a State which 
has not established, either by its laws or by commercial practice, 
a system of inspection. The effect of the second part of this 
amendment is to introduce,into the bill the question of price 
regulntion. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 166: This amendment provides for the es- 
tablishment of a board of grain appeals. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No, 167: The effect of the first part of this 
amendment is to provide for the appointment of grain super- 
visors, to be stationed at the important grain terminals of the 
United States. The second part of the amendment provides 
that the Secretary collect and report to Congress information 
relative to the quantity, quality, and grade of grain received 
at and shipped from terminal elevators, 


The House agrees to the Senate amendment with amend- 
ments, the effect of which are to strike out the first part of the 
Senate amendment, ample authority and funds for the employ- 
ment of such persons and means to insure just and fair grad- 
ing being fully provided in section 12, as amended by the 
Senate and agreed to by the managers of the conference, and 
to broaden the scope of the second part of said amendment. 

Amendment No. 168: The effect of section 5, as passed by 
the House, was to nullify certain provisions of section 4 provid- 
ing for the shipping of grain without inspection. The effect of 
the Senate amendment is to assure the operation of the provi- 
sions of section 4. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 169 and 170: The effect of these amend- 
ments is to extend the provisions of section 5 to grain “con- 
signed for sale.“ The House recedes. _ 

Amendments Nos. 171 and 172: These amendments slightly 
alter the language of the bill as passed by the House and ex- 
tend the provisions of section 6 to grain “consigned for sale.” 
The House agrees with an amendment, inserting the word “or” 
after the comma in amendment No. 172. 

Amendments Nos. 173 and 174: The effect of these amendments 
is te require reinspection and appeal to local authorities before 
appeal can be made to the Secretary of Agriculture. The House 
agrees to amendment No. 178 with an amendment substituting 
other language, and the Senate recedes on amendment No. 174. 
The effect of the action of the managers of the conference is 
to make optional reinspection and appeal to local authorities 
before appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Amendment No. 175: The effect of this amendment is to 
broaden the meaning of the language with reference to an appeal 
so as to cause the appeal to cover both examination and certifi- 
cation of the grain. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 176: The effect of this amendment is to pro- 
vide that a fee shall be charged not only when ah appeal is 
taken to the Secretary of Agriculture but when a dispute is 
referred to him. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 177: This amendment is intended to clarify 
the language. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 178: The effect of this amendment is to limit 
the assessment of the fee to cases of appeal. The House agrees 
to this amendment with an amendment which provides, in effect, 
that the fee shall be returned in case an appeal is sustained, but 
not in the case of a dispute. 

Amendment No. 179: The amendment provides that if the 
appeal is sustained the fee shall be paid by the shipper who has 
shipped the grain of the wrong grade. The Senate recedes, 

Amendment No. 180: This amendment is intended to clarify 
the language. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 181: The effect of this amendment is to 
authorize the signing of the findings of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as to grade, by him or by such oflicer or officers of the 
department as he may designate, upon an appeal or dispute. 
The House agrees with an amendment authorizing the signing 
by the Secretary or by such officer or officers, agent or agents, 
of the department as he may designate, and eliminating the 
restriction as to appeals and disputes, i 


Amendment No. 182: This amendment is intended to clarify 


the language. The House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 183, 184, 185, and 186: These amendments 
are intended to clarify the language and to confer upon in- 
spectors specific authority to certificate the grade of grain 
inspected by them for shipment or delivery for shipment In 
interstate or foreign commerce under the act and under the 
regulations prescribed thereunder. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 187: The amendment prohibits employees of 
partnerships, as well as of the other organizations enumerated 
in section 7, from certifying to the grade of grain unless they 
hold unsuspended or unrevoked licenses. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 188: This amendment is intended to clarify 
the language. The House recedes with an amendment inserting 
punctuation. 

Amendments Nos, 189 and 190: These amendments are in- 
tended to clarify the language. The House recedes from 189 
and recedes from 190 with an amendment substituting the word 
“standards” for “standard.” 

Amendments Nos. 191, 192, 198, 194, 195, and 196: These 
amendments make it mandatory upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to issue licenses to persons employed to inspect and 
grade grain by States which have or may hereafter have State 
grain-inspection departments established by law. The House 
recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 197, 198, 199, and 200: These amendments 
are intended to clarify the language. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 201: Under the terms of this section, as 
passed by the House, the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
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thorized to suspend or revoke the license of any person who 
“knowingly ” violated any provision of the bill. The Senate 
amendment .strikes out the word “knowingly.” The House 
recedes. 

Amendment No, 202: This amendment provides that no in- 
spector shall be interested in the storing or merchandising of 
grain or be employed by any person or corporation financially 
interested in the storing or merchandizing of grain. The House 
agrees with an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Amendment No. 203: Section 9 of the bill provides a penalty 
for violation of certain provisions of the bill. This amendment 
limits the penalty to violations “ knowingly ” committed. The 
House recedes. 

Amendments Nos. 204 and 205: The effect of these amend- 
ments is to provide that the merely careless inspecting, grading, 
or certification of grain shall not subject the inspector to the 
penal provisions of the Dill. The House recedes, 

Amendment No. 206: This amendment is intended to clarify 
the language. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 207: This amendment strikes out the defini- 
tions of terms used in the bill, these definitions having been trans- 
ferred to section 2, as noted under the statement relative to 
amendment No. 147. The amendment also provides that if any 
part of the act shall be adjudged invalid, such judgment shall 
not affect any other part of the act. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 208: This amendment increases to $220,000 
the appropriation for carrying out the provisions of the bill. 
The House recedes, 

Amendments Nos. 209 and 210: These amendments are in- 
tended to clarify the language. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 211: This amendment provides that the terms 
of this bill shall not prevent selling or buying grain by sample, 
regardless of its grade. The Senate recedes, the purpose of the 
amendment being accomplished by the first proviso to section 4, 
as amended by the managers of the conference. 

Amendment No, 212: This amendment authorizes the inclu- 
sion of the requirements of fire insurance in the terms and con- 
ditions of the bonds required from warehousemen `° censed under 
the bill. 

Amendment No. 213: This amendment authorizes the pur- 
chase of live stock and the erection of barns and other neces- 
sary buildings in connection with experiments in dairying and 
live-stock production in the semiarid and irrigated districts of 
the western United States. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 214: This amendment increases by $47,500 
the appropriation providing for experiments in dairying and 
live-stock production in semiarid and irrigated districts of the 
western United States. The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 215: This amendment reduces from $70,000 
to $55,000 the amount authorized to be expended for the pur- 
chase and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles. The House 
agrees, with an amendment making the amount authorized to 
be expended for this purpose $60,000. 

Amendment No. 216: This amendment provides that section 
5 of the legislative, executive, and judicial act for the fiscal 
year 1915 shall not be construed to apply to the hire of passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles necessary in the conduct of the field work 
of the department. The House agrees, with an amendment in- 

` eluding the present paragraph within the provision of the 
Senate amendment. The managers of the conference believe 
that this amendment as agreed to is in entire harmony with the 
purpose of the section referred to, and is essential to the efficient 
conduct of the field work of the department in districts removed 
from the ordinary means of transportation. <A provision of this 
kind is made necessary by a very recent ruling of the comp- 
troller, and without it the department would have to discon- 
tinue much of its work. 

Amendment No, 217: This amendment inserts a title for the 
succeeding paragraph. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 218: This amendment directs the Secretary 
of Agriculture to submit annually to Congress a statement 
showing the activities of the department which have been com- 
pleted and may be discontinued. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 219: The effect of this amendment is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to grant to the employees of 
the department who are members of the National Guard such 
leave with pay as they are entitled to. This will extend to the 
employees of the Department of Agriculture the same privilege 
enjoyed by employees of other branches of the Government. 
The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 220: This amendment substitutes the word 
“existence” for the word “outbreak” in the paragraph mak- 
ing appropriation for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 
The House recedes, 


Amendment No. 221: This ameudment reduces the appropria- 
tion for the eradication of foot-and-mouth disease from $2,500,000 
to $1,250,000. The House recedes. 

Amendment No, 222: This amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make payment for animals and property 
which he may destroy in combating foot-and-mouth disease and 
prescribes the basis for appraising animals so destroyed. The 
House agrees, with an amendment providing that the unex- 
pended balance of the appropriation for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1916 shall be available for expenditure during the 
fiscal year 1917. 

Amendment No. 223: This amendment represents an amended 
total. As the $3,000,000 appropriated by amendment No. 50, 
upon which the committee of conference failed to agree, is in- 
cluded in this total, the committee of conference Sone ey 
failed to agree on this amendment. 

A. F. Lever, 

GORDON LEE, 

G. N. HAUGEN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of a resolution covering the 
matter which I brought before the House a few moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Papcetr] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution No. 336. 


Resolved by the House, That the managers on the part of the House 
in consideration of Senate amendment No. 40 to House bill 15947 may 
have authority to increase the amount of $399,000 in conference, and in 
consideration of Senate amendment No. 145 they have authority to 
change the word is to the words shall be.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask what this amendment is? 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not increase the appropriation at 
all. It is just a redistribution in order to carry out the policy 
which the House committee reported, and to have the Senate 
recede from their amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rercorp by inserting a 
brief submitted by myself to the Committee on the Judiciary on 
the H. Snowden Marshall impeachment case. 4 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp by printing a statement he has prepared as to the im- 
peachment proceedings inaugurated against H. Snowden Mar- 
shall. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object—but I do not in- 
tend to object—the resolution was reported this morning. I 
would like to make an inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. BucHanan] and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Wess], if I can, with reference to when it will be voted on? 
Does my colleague intend to oppose the report of the committee? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, Oh, yes. The report of the 
committee, in my opinion, is erroneous and subjects the com- 
mittee to just criticism, and will subject this House to public 
criticism if it is adopted by the House. 

Mr. MANN. I did not even hear the report or know what it 
was. 1 knew the resolution was reported in this morning. Then 
it can not be disposed of now? 

Mr. WEBB. No; the report is short, and simply recommends 
that no further proceedings be had on these impeachment charges 
and that the impeachment resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. MANN. I make no objection to the request of my col- 
league [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to yield 10 minutes to 
one of the most efficient and attentive members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, a gentleman who has justly earned for 
himself the title of friend of the farmer. I refer to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. [Applause.] 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me 
just a minute? I want to ask unanimous consent that I may 
address the House for one hour on the question of the eight-hour 
day on Tuesday next, following the usual calendar business und 
matters on the Spenker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday at the 
close of the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hanntsox] he be permitted to address the House for not to 
exceed one hour on the eight-hour day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 45 minutes on next Tuesday, immediately 
following the gentleman from Minois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Mc- 
CLN TI asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, at the 
close of the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN], he be permitted to address the House for not to exceed 
45 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report on the Agricultural appropriation bill (H. R. 12717). 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he was a little premature 
in putting the question. How much time was yielded to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER] ? 

Mr. LEVER. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. MANN. There is no time to yield. The conference re- 
port has been agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask unanimous consent to 
cancel the vote by which the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think I was the only Mem- 
ber of the House who voted to agree to the conference report 
when the Chair put the question. I desire to withdraw my 
vote, and I hope the vote will be vacated. Í 

Mr. MANN. I do not think it ought to be vacated. The 
gentleman from Mississippi can get time without that. 

Mr. LEVER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi may address the House for 10 minutes, 
and I include in that request the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutz] for 15 minutes. These gentlemen have requested time 
on the conference report. I am very glad the report has been 
adopted, but I do not wish to deprive these gentlemen of their 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. MANN. Is there not a further motion to be made in 
eonnection with the Agricultural appropriation bill? 

Mr. LEVER. There is, 

Mr. MANN. Why can not the motion be made, and then 
these gentlemen get time on that? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I suggest to the gentleman 
from South Carolina that he make that motion. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] have 10 minutes following 
the other two. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman make my 
time 15 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Canpter], the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hur], and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] each have 15 minutes in which to address the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Are these gentlemen to follow the Members 
who have already obtained unanimous consent to-day? I think 
my colleague [Mr. RODENBERG] has an hour. 

Mr. MANN. I think he will get his time all right. These 
gentlemen want to speak on subjects relating to the Agricul- 
tural bill. 

Mr. CANNON. That is all right. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I understood the gentleman from South 
Carolina submitted the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. He did submit the conference report. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I was not aware that it was to be voted 
on without discussion. I wanted to ask some questions of the 
chairman of the committee before the House agreed to the con- 
ference report, and the Speaker put the question when the time 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Canpier] had not ex- 
pired. I want a chance to find out the effect of the conference 
report before it is agreed to. It seems to me that that was taking 
snap judgment on the House. 


The SPEAKER. Well, it was—entirely by inadvertence. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The action ought to be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Nobody seemed to be wanting to speak, 
and the Chair put the question on the conference report, and 
nobody said a word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. At that time the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CANDLER} had the floor. 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but the Chair did not know it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Then it was a mistake of fact. 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course. It was a mistake on the 
part of the Speaker. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think I had a right to rely on the fact 
that the question would not be put until the time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi had expired. 

Mr. MANN. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. The easiest way, as the Chair suggested a 
while ago, is to cancel the action of the House in adopting the 
conference report and proceed in the usual way. The Chair 
asked unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think that that ought to be done. The 
gentleman ean get his information all right—— 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I will have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, 

Mr. STEENERSON. We may not want to agree to that con- 
ference report. It revolutionizes grain inspection, 

Mr. MANN. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his objection, 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The vote on agreeing to the conference report 
is canceled, and the, gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Lever] is recognized. 

Mr. LEVER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Canpier]. [Applause] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I certainly ap- 
preciate from the bottom of my heart the very kind words 
spoken by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, in yielding time to me 
to discuss the Agricultural appropriation bill now before the 
House. I am a member of the Agricultural Committee, ranking 
third upon that committee. I was chairman of the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. The Democratic caucus passed a 
resolution providing that no Member of the House who had 
membership on any one of the large committees—in which is 
included the Committee on Agriculture—should have member- 
ship, much less chairmanship, of any other committee. For that 
reason I resigned the chairmanship of the Committee on Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic, in order to retain my membership on the 
Committee on Agriculture, believing that I could be more useful 
to the people of my district as well as to the people of the 
United States by serving upon the Committee on Agriculture 
rather than by serving as chairman of the other committee. 
Being third upon the committee, I was a member of the sub- 
committee that framed this Agricultural appropriation bill. I 
helped in connection with other members of the subcommittee 
to write the present bill now pending and the one for last year 
and others preceding it. Therefore, I feel naturally a great inter- 
est and pride in the agricultural legislation whieh is contained 
in the bill which is now reaching the final stuges of its passuge 
in the consideration of the conference report now pending before 
the House. 

Since I have been a Member of the House of Representatives 
T have taken a great interest in agricultural subjects and agri- 
eultural legislation, and in Increasing the convenience of the 
postal facilities for the people in my district as well as the 
people throughout the country. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE. 


Everybody here knows that I do not believe in any extrava- 
gance or the wanton expenditure of money, but while believing 
in economy, still, nevertheless, I have advocated during my 
service in this House increased appropriations for agriculture. 
When I became a Member of the House of Representatives the 
total appropriation for the agricultural interests of the United 
States was $3,000,000. 

I have attended session after session and made speeches at 
various times in favor of increased appropriations, and I am 
glad that this bill to-day under consideration at the present 
time, together with the permanent annual appropriations, 
amounts in round numbers to the sum of $30,000,000. While 
$30,000,000 is a considerable sum, it is comparatively a small 
amount to take care of the great agricultural interests of the 
United States of America. This great country is Dut one great 
farm, because agriculture is the foundation of every other busi- 
ness throughout the land. [Applause.] 
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The appropriation of $30,000,000 to take care of the great 
farm which, as 1 said, the United States of America really is, is 
a small sum when you remember we produce annually $10,000,- 
000,000 of agricultural products and $20,000,000,000 of manufac- 
tured products, making a total production of $30,000,000,000— 
thirty million is a small amount for investment to carry on a 
business which yearly produces the sum of $30,000,000,000. 

For this reason I have from time to time contended for these 
increased appropriations, always pointing out, however, that 
they should be devoted to those objects which will bring the 
greatest results and benefits to the greatest number of people. 
[Applause.] 

BUREAU OF MARKETS. 

In this bill under consideration there is a provision for the 
Bureau of Markets. It has been increased in this bill over what 
it was last year, and last year it was increased over what it was 
the year before. The original item which went into the Agricul- 
tural bill establishing the Bureau of Markets was prepared by 
the chairman of this committee, the Hon. Asnury F. Lever, of 
South Carolina, in consultation with me at the time. He and I 
sat down at a table together and talked it over and arrived at 
the language which established this bureau and put it in opera- 
tion. He wrote it during this consultation, and it was offered 
to the committee, was osdopted, came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and became the law of the land. It has begun to 
furnish the people all over the country with the information 
they desire. It has begun to furnish them the ways and means 
of bringing closer together the producer and the consumer, and 
to eliminate the middleman, so that the producer can get some- 
thing like the real value of the products he has for sale. [Ap- 
plause.] 

THE FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE BILL, 


In this bill is also contained the farmers’ warehouse bill. I 
was on the subcommittee which drafted it, and it was reported 
to the full committee and reperted by the full committee to the 
House of Representatives. 

Under this bill the warehouse keeper can receive a Federal 
license which will secure to the farmers the supervision of the 
Government, and then the farmer can take his cotton or other 
product and place it in the warehouse, with the supervision and 
control of the United States Government behind it, and get his 
warehouse receipt, which will be a guaranty to anybody to whom 
he presents it, and he can go to any member bank of the Federal 
Reserve System or any other bank in the land and secure a loan 
thereon at a reasonable rate of interest. [Applause.] 

It is a measure that the farmers have been asking for, to my 
knowledge, since I was a boy. They have been knocking at the 
door and asking Congress to give them recognition, and at last 
it was left to the Democratic Party to give them that recognition 
which put the law on the statute book. [Applause,] 


FARMERS" GRAIN-GRADING BILL. 


Another law included in the appropriation bill is the farmers’ 
zgrain-grading bill. This is another bill that the farmers through- 
eut the land have been asking for, especially the western farm- 
ers, who are more interested in it than are the farmers in my 
section of the country. Under that the farmers can, no matter 
where they may be, have their grain graded and have it guar- 
anteed under the supervision of the Government of the United 
States that it will be correct not only in quality but in quantity 
and get his just reward for the labor he has bestowed upon it. 
[Applause.] 

GOOD-ROADS BILL. 


I favored and supported in this House the bill making an 
appropriation of $85,000,000 for good roads, which has passed 
and become the law of the land. Under it every State in this 
Union will receive help. The bill gives the further benefit of 
the recognition of the principle that the United States Govern- 
ment is going to help the people throughout the United States 
and the States of this Union in building highways throughout 
the country. That will bring as great benefit to the people as any- 
thing else on the face of the earth. [Applause.] 


THE PARCEL-POST Law. 


Mr. Speaker, I helped to pass the parcel-post law, which the 
farmers of this country and the people throughont the land were 
asking for. I did what I could in securing the enactment of that 
law. The express companies had been robbing the people of the 
country, and we passed the parcel-post law and gave quick com- 
munication under proper supervision and direction at reasonable 
rates. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The enactment of 
that law immediately brought about a reduction even in the 
express rates of 50 per cent and took that burden off of the 
American people, 


THE RURAL-CREDITS LAW. 

Not only that, but I supported during the Congresses preceding 
and in this Congress the rural-credits bill, which the farmers of 
the land and the people throughout the country everywhere were 
demanding, and which every political party in its platform had 
promised. That is now a law upon the statute books, and it 
will give to the farmers great relief in furnishing them long- 
time loans at the lowest possible rates of interest. 

RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE. 

Not only that, but when I came to Congress there was not a 
single rural delivery route of any kind in the district which I 
have the honor to represent upon this floor. I secured every one 
that is now in operation in the first congressional district in Mis- 
sissippi. [Applause.] To-day the rural delivery is blessing the 
people of that district by carrying daily to them their mail and 
delivering it to them promptly. No greater blessing has been 
conferred upon the people in the United States of America than 
that conferred by the Rural Delivery Service, and I feel happy 
in the fact that I at least secured this service for my people 
and secured for them every single, solitary route that is now in 
my district. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, all this is legislation for the farmer, which has 
been enacted during this Congress and Congresses that have 
preceded it, but it has all been enacted under the régime and 
by the votes and through the instrumentalities of the Demo- 
cratic Party, of course to some extent with the help of our 
friends on the other side. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
I have no hesitation in saying to-day that there has been more 
constructive legislation enacted during this Democratic admin- 
istration in the interest of the farmers and for their benefit 
than was enacted during the whole 16 years of the Republican 
administration, when they had absolute and complete control 
of all of the departments of the Government of the United 
States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Therefore it is 
easy to determine who are the friends and the real friends of 
the great producers of the United States. 

THE UNDERWOOD TARIFF LAW. s 

Not only that, but T voted for and helped to pass in this 
House the Underwood tariff law, which reduced the taxes of 
the people 50 per cent and put upon the free list for the farmers 
of the country agricultural implements and bagging and ties 
and many necessities of life. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
They had been asking for that, but it had been denied them and 
that act gave it to them; and a few days ago I voted on the 
floor of this House for a bill that repealed all the stamp taxes 
on mortgages and notes and deeds and everything of that char- 
acter that have been of great inconvenience and annoyance to 
the people. 

THE CURRENCY LAW. 

Not only that, but I voted for and helped to pass upon the 
floor of this House the great currency law, which during these 
troublesome and trying times has kept us out of panic, and 
during all the days to come by the exercise of the powers therein 
conferred it will continue to keep the power from Wall Street 
and prevent panics and we will have them no more forever, 
and their blighting influences will no longer oppress and hold 
up and rob the people. [Applause.] Instead of panic, pros- 
perity and happiness will be the lot of the people. 

THE SHIP-PURCHASE BILL, 


I yoted for the shipping bill when it passed this House in a 
former session of Congress and I voted for it when it passed the 
House in this session of Congress, because I believe, as I said, 
that this country being one great farm, producing ten billions of 
dollars of agricultural products and twenty billions of manu- 
factured products annually, ought to be no longer dependent upon 
the Shipping Trust, and our farmers and our manufacturers 
ought to be able to get their products to the markets of the 
world without being at the mercy of that heartless trust. The 
Shipping Trust absolutely controls the transportation facilities, 
and the Government of the United States, with its power, should 
step in and correct this evil and give the people transportation 
to the markets of the world at the lowest possible rates that can 
be obtained. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

INSURANCE BUREAU. 


It has been demonstrated that the Government can do business 
of this kind, because the insurance bureau which we brought into 
effect to give Government insurance in these war times, has 
proved to be a paying investment. It has taken care of itself 
and left a profit of $2,000,000 in the Treasury of the United 
States, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, these are the reasons why I have been staying 
here upon the job every day in the Congress of the United 
States, looking after the interests of the farmers and all my 
constituents, answering promptly their letters, and honestly at- 
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tending to their business. [Applause.] I wanted them to have 
these benefits, and it has been my purpose and desire to do in 
every way possible all I could to secure them, These have been 
trying times, and many very important matters have been and 
are still pending. I have stayed here regardless of my personal 
interest, although I had opposition at home in my district. 

At the beginning of the campaign there were three who were 
contesting with me. One of them, Hon. Guy W. Mitchell, with- 
drew early in the campaign and did not participate very much 
in it, and therefore did not engage in much speech making. 
Hon. J. A. Cunningham participated strenuously in the cam- 
paign for two months, but on the 80th day of July he withdrew 
from the race and retired from the field. From the information 
I have he made an honest and faithful and courageous cam- 
paign, and he did me the justice and kindness to say when I 
was a thousand miles away, that if he had been in Congress the 
same length of time that I had he would have voted just ex- 
actly as I did vote on all of these great questions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky). 
The time of the gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the 
gentleman from South Carolina to yield me a little more time 
in order to finish this speech. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that I have only eight minutes remaining of my 
hour, and there will be very likely some questions asked of me, 
and I shall have to consume that time. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I desire only five 
minutes additional. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman desires only five minutes, I will 
assure the gentleman from South Carolina that on this side we 
will not object to an extension of his time beyond the hour. 

Mr. LEVER. Very well, I yield five minutes more to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. [Applause.] 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this is but an- 
other evidence of the great kindness and friendship to me of 
all the Members on the floor of the House, on both sides of it. 
It gives me much pleasure to say that I have never yet asked 
for an extension of time upon the floor of the House since I have 
been à Member or asked for unanimous consent to speak that it 
was not cheerfully granted to me. [Applause.] I thank you all. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, What kind of opposition is this of which 
the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. It is opposition for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. This leaves me with only one opponent, 
Hon. John E. Rankin, who is still contesting with me for the 
nomination. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman will do hin: up, will he 
not? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. That is what my friends say 
in the first district of Mississippi. [Applause.] He is con- 
testing with me for the Democratic nomination. So far as I 
am informed he has not criticized a vote I have east, although 
I have cast thousands of them since I have been in Congress, 
and I believe I can say thousands that are record votes in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and so far as I am advised he has not 
criticized a speech I have made. [Applause.] Therefore, if 
I have thus served the people during all these years, voting 
in their interest and speaking in their interest, I do not be- 
lieve the people in the first congressional district of Mississippi 
are going to turn me out in the primary election to take place 
on Tuesday, August 15, 1916. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. They will not; you are too good a friend of the 
farmer, and the people need you here. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I thank my friend. I know 
this, that a farmer never swaps off a safe horse in the middle 
of crop time, [Applause.] And the banker and the merchant 
and the business man do not discharge faithful employees 
simply because they have been in their service for many years, 
and the farmer himself does not discharge the faithful, honest, 
and conscientious field hand, who day by day labors to produce 
the very best crops possible on his farm. [Applause.] For that 
reason I do not belleve my people are going to turn away from 
me when I have been doing all I could for them up here and 
faithfully laboring for their welfare and for their prosperity. 
[Applause.] I have stayed here, though, in the face of some 
criticism, of some misrepresentation, and even in the face of 
some falsification. There are a few unscrupulous people in my 
district—thank the Lord, there are not many of them, they are 
very few—who are so reckless with the truth that I am in- 
formed that they have been assiduously and secretly circulating, 
of course, with the intention, I presume, of making it more 
public on the day of the primary election, some things which 


are false. I know my people and they know me, and I am 
willing to trust them fully. I do not believe a man, woman, or 
ehild in the first congressional district of Mississippi will be- 
lieve campaign falsehoods circulated at or before the election, 
when I am a thousand miles away and here at my post of duty 
serving my constituents. I would have been very glad to 
have gone home and engaged in the canvass, but I could not 
leave here, and I will trust the people to take care of my in- 
terest and see that I have fair play, and I feel confident they 
will not let me suffer when I have honestly, faithfully, and 
promptly attended to their business here and in order to do 
so been kept away from Mississippi and deprived of the 
privilege and pleasure of meeting them face to face. Of course 
it would not be proper to discuss in detail here these false re- 
ports and I will not do so. 

Now, I have stayed here not only to discharge my duty be- 
cause it was my duty but I have had the further reason to 
remain here because our great Democratic Speaker, the Hon. 
CHAMP CLARK, and our distinguished Democratic leader, the 
Hon. OLAUDE Kircuen, and our great and good President, Hon. 
Woodrow. Wilson, have asked us to remain here in order to 
maintain a quorum that we may transact the public business 
and carry into effect Democratic doctrines and carry out Demo- 
cratic policies and finish the Democratic constructive program of 
our great party. [Applause.] 

I have remained here also to help President Wilson in every 
way I could to carry out his policies and maintain peace and 
keep us out of war, because I love peace and abhor war. 

He is our Democratic President, and he is now the nominee 
of the Democratice Party for reelection to the high office of 
President of the United States; and if we have a Democrat 
in that oflice four years from next March, it will be Woodrow 
Wilson, and hence I prefer to do what I can to uphold his 
hands and help him in the great effort he is making to main- 
tain peace and continue the prosperity which we are now en- 
joying. I am a Democrat, and I do not want to tear down the 
Democratice Party or destroy the confidence of the people in 
the Democratic President. [Applause.] We owe him a great 
debt of gratitude for the great service he has rendered our 
party and the country, and it is the duty of every Democrat 
to stand by him and support him in the discharge of his duties 
as President and to help in every way possible to secure his 
reelection for another term. 

To demonstrate the great debt of gratitude we owe him, in 
conclusion let me call your attention to the victories of peace 
for which he stands as compared with the victories of war. 
Look across ts the other shore across the seas, and you will 
see nothing but desolation, destruction, and death, the men 
being slaughtered in war and sorrow in every home, the tears 
flowing down the cheeks of widows, and the cry of the orphan 
heard throughout the length and breadth of those unhappy 
lands. These are the victories of war. 

Look now on the other picture in our beautiful country and 
you will see prosperity and happiness everywhere, our men 
buoyant and happy as they cheerfully follow their peaceful pur- 
suits to support their loved ones, joy and happiness in the hearts 
of the mothers and laughter and song in the souls of the chil- 
dren as they see father and brother at home, the birds singing, 
the flowers blooming, and everybody contented. These are the 
victories of peace for which we are indebted to our great 
President. [Applause.] Therefore, in the realization of his 
marvelous services we will gather around him, uphold and sus- 
tain him during the rest of this term, and march with him on- 
ward and upward to grander achievements and more glorious 
developments, if possible, and on to his victorious reelection for 
another term. I feel sure that my friends in the first district- 
will see to it on Tuesday, August 15, 1916, that I am retained 
in Congress to help him in his great work, and that I will be 
with you here, gentlemen, during next Congress to continue our 
united efforts for the glory of our great country and the good 
of all the people. [Great applause.] I thank all the Members 
of the House for your attention and your kindness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the general state of the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Virginia? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, Pov]. 
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Mr. POU. Mr. Spearer, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the general state of affairs in 
the United States. i 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted [After a pause.] No objection is heard, and it is so 
ordered. R 


Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
men from Iowa [Mr. Hu]. 

Mr. HULL of lowa. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the 
farmers and stockmen of this country that this Agricultural 
bill that we are now about to pass contains in the clause- on 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease a provision that in the 
future will protect them against the unjust rules and regulations 
that were enforced during the recent outbreak of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, I refer to that clause which provides that “ all 
quarantine regulations“ must be “lawful.” The inclusion of 
this word“ lawful " is a great satisfaction to us not only because 
it covers the very point far which we fought when the bill was 
before the House, but because it will protect the various States 
against any attempts that might be made by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to override State laws by their own rules and 
regulations. 

The insertion of the word “lawful ” means that hereafter the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry must conform with the 
State laws in its regulation of these diseases; or, at least, it 
means that the farmers can not be deprived of their money 
simply because they do not obey some fanatic order of any ad- 
ministrative body down here in Washington. It is a vastly 
different proposition to say that in order to be paid for stock 
killed a farmer must obey “all quarantine regulations,” as was 
provided in the amendment submitted to this House—the clause 
to which I objected—and to say that he must obey “ all lawful 
quarantine regulations,” as it now is written iu the bill. I feet 
very confident that no one in Iowa will object to this part of the 
law as it is now written; but practically every one in my district, 
where we had had the experience we did in this matter, objected 
to obeying quarantine rules that were not legal. 

It was to have this very thing accomplished that we waged 
such a hard contest months ago, and have been misrepresented 
thereby since. At that time I insisted that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry had acted without authority in enforcing quarantines 
of its own not in accord with State laws. There were some at 
the time who questioned this statement, but so far I have been 
unuble to find any authority to prove that the National Govern- 
ment has any quarantine rights intrastate, and no one questions 
their right interstate. To substuntiate my statement I quote 
from Mr. William E. Waltz, dean of the School of Law, Univer- 
sity of Maine: 

It is universally conceded that quarantine law— that is, laws pre- 
yenting intercourse for a certain space of time on the part of persons 
infected, or under suspicion of infection, with others in order to prevent 
the spread of some contagious or infectious disease—come under that 
— of the police power which concerns the preservation of the public 

ealth. It has been established by a long series of decisions that the 
zones power belongs to the powers not delegated to the United States 
y the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, and is hence 
reserved to the States. respectively, or to the people. 

In determining whether a por governmental power rests with tbe 
Federal Government or with the States we must start with the presump- 
tion that it rests with the States unless such power has been sur- 
rendered by the Constitution to the United States, either expressly or 
by a yg and that the States 3 and exercise, except as so 
restrained, the authority of independent and sovere States, having 
exclusive Jurisdiction over persons and things within their territory. 

It is admitted that the police power is not expressly surrendered by 
the States, and an examination of the authorities goes to show that there 
is no adjudicated case holding that this power is delegated to the Fed- 


eral Government by implication. 
0 0 * * * + + 


In so far as rantine laws are the legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the different States as sent to local conditions, legislation 
along this line rests exciusively with the Sta and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the absence of any power delegat to it expressly or by 
implication, can not in any way make laws directly bry with these 
conditions or superseding to any degree this power originally vested in 
the States by reason of their independent sovereignty. 

* * * * * * * 


It must be admitted that in the absence of an amendment to the 
Constitution Congress bas no power to deal directly with what is pro 
erly intrastate and strictly local quarantine, and for many reasons it 
well that such is the case. 

This proves conclusively that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
was clearly without authority when it promulgated and enforced 
those quarantine rules in several States which proved so costly 
to the farmers. I have been criticized and charged with attempt- 
ing to deprive the farmers of pay for any stock that might be 
killed in future outbreaks by raising a point of order against 
the clause that I did. As a matter of fact, the greater part of 
that clause which I have been accused of eliminating I did not 
object to at all. The clause to which I objected was that which 
simply refers to quarantine regulations, and this was thoroughly 
understood. This is shown by the Record of April 29, page 7099, 
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when in discussing the arrangement of time the following debate 
took place: 


Mr. Lever. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Is the gentleman 
gomg to move to strike it out or make any substantial amendment to 
t? The question of talk is one thing, and 1 am willing to give a 
liberal time. If there is a general proposition to strike out or increase, 
that 1s one 3 

Mr. KI Nd. 1 have three amendments that I want to offer in good 
faith, and the gentleman from Iowa |Mr. HULL] can speak for himself. 

Mr. MADDEN. I also have an amendment. 

an, Hutt of lowa. 1 have a point of order and three amendments to 
make. 

Mr. Lever. It will not take long on the point of order, for I know 
what it is. How would one hour on a side do on the paragraph relat- 
ing to foot-and-mouth disease? 


Now, what took place on May 2, when this bill was under 
consideration again and I raised the point of order, was that the 
chairman of this committee, the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina, insisted that the paragraph go out, and he 
thereby mutilated his own bill to that extent. In making the 
point of order my object was not to defeat the proposition to 
reimburse farmers for stock slaughtered, but to perfect the 
amendment by eliminating the limitation entirely or amending 
it by placing the word “ lawful” before “all quarantine regula- 
tions,” as it is now written. This is shown in the Recorp of 
May 2, on page 7251. I offered the following amendment: 

At the end of the Lever amendment insert including the payment 
of claims growing out of past and future purchases and destruction 
in cooperation with the States of animals ected by or exposed to or 
of materials contaminated by or exposed to any such disease wherever 
found and irrespective of ownership under like or substantially similar 
circumstances.” . 

This is the language of the bill without the clause to which 
I objected, and this amendment was stricken out on a point of 
order by Mr. Lever himself. 

By inserting the word “lawful” we compel no man to obey 
any rules and regulations unless they are in compliance with 
the laws of the State in which he lives. It is the object we 
who fought so long in the House had in view, and we welcome 
legislation whereby the farmers will be protected from the auto- 
cratic methods of a bureau here in Washington. 

I want to say that now is the time for this Bureau to pre- 
pare to stamp out the next outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
It is a poor excuse for a department such as this Bureau of 
Animal Industry to say that in un outbreak of an epidemic 
like foot-and-mouth disease they are not prepared to fight the 
disease. This is just exactly what we are paying them for, 
and they should prepare at all times for an outbreak of all those 
diseases as well known as foot-and-mouth. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. For a question; yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. What would the gentleman do in a State, 
for example, where they did not have any State quarantine 
law? How would you take care of the situation in that State? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. The legislature ought to pass one, 

Mr. McKENZIE. But suppose they did not? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I did not know there was any State 
that did not have such a law, but that does not make any 
difference. It does not justify Congress in trying to do some- 
thing they can not do. 3 

Mr. McKENZIE. The point I am trying to make is, How 
would the gentleman take care of the situation, in order to 
protect the general public, where the State has no law? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. What State is there that has no quar- 
antine law? I assume, and think I am correct, that every 
State has such a law. If not, it is time they had one. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am just submitting the proposition. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. But what State? I examined a number 
of State laws, and did not find a State without a law of some 
kind on the matter. I found a number of States that did not 
permit the kind of quarantine that this bureau was enfore- 
ing in that particular State. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do not know of any State, but I am sim- 
ply submitting the proposition to find out what the gentleman 
from Iowa would suggest the Government should do in a case 
of that kind. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Just what I am suggesting now, that 
their attention should be called to the fact that they have not 
that law and that they ought to have one. They have a legis- 
lature, and that is the duty of the legislature. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But the gentleman's contention, as I under- 
stand it, is that the State law should be supreme and that the 
Federal law should be subject to the State regulation? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I am not contending what should be; 
I am simply stating what the Constitution permits. You can- 
not change the Constitution and the laws of this country to 
suit your particular ideas of how best to suppress disease or 
crime. ‘Those who enforce law must first themselves be law- 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
gestion there? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does not the gentleman think it 
could be taken care of under police regulation and for the good 
of the public health in any State? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. By the State; yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In any State. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Already under their fundamental 
law. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Yes. 

It may be true that running a quarantine according to the 
laws of the several States will not make it as easy as if they 
were run by one central authority, but nevertheless it is the one 
way you can run a quarantine in the State and run it legally. 
If the laws of the several States are not as they should be it is 
time to find it out, and they should do so at once. They will 
find that the State of Iowa will gladly meet them more than half 
way; that they are more anxious than anyone to stamp out con- 
tagious disease among the live stock. All they insist upon is 
that the rules be made practical to the conditions that prevail 
in the State The Legislature of the State of Iowa, made up, 
as it is, largely of practical, level-headed farmers, is certainly 
good nuthority on all these matters, In other words, the State 
of Iowa is very willing to cooperate with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and they expect them to aid and advise them, but they 
do not expect to turn over the lawmaking power on so drastic 
a matter as a quarantine to any bureau in Washington and allow 
them to dictate the law. The Legislature of Iowa will unques- 
tionably protect the farmer so that he can sell stock not dis- 
eased or exposed to disease. To deny this right will compel the 
farmer to quit the live-stock business, They will protect the 
farmer against quarantine laws not drawn in the capitol of the 
State and against laws that were drawn in Chicago that robbed 
the farmer by rigging the market to pay dividends on watered 
stock and which made possible nn insurance graft of huge pro- 
portions. They will not permit an embargo being placed on 
business when there is no evidence of disease. They will not 
pass laws permitting a bureau here in Washington to issue a 
law preventing the farmer from driving cattle into sheds and 
barns located on his own farm when a blizzard is raging outside. 
In fact, their laws will be sane laws and not insane laws. I 
believe the results we have obtained in this respect on this bill 
have justified the efforts we have made. 

I have had no personal feeling in this matter. The fight has 
been a long, hard one, but if [ have called attention to the great 
outrage perpetrated by the Government when it ran the foot-and- 
mouth quarantine, nnd haye made a repetition of it impossible, 
I shail feel satisfied and consider the time and effort well spent. 

Congress has no power to pass quarantine laws, and it there- 
fore has no power to delegate to anyone that authority, and it 
is therefore illegal and unconstitutional for any bureau here 
in Washington to assume that it has this authority. For any 
burenu here in Washington acting with a bureau in a State to 
presume to trade or pass this authority from the State to the 
national bureau is just as wrong. The people of the State, 
acting through their legislature, are the only ones who are 
qualified to pass a quarantine law under the Constitution as 
it is now written, and the people themselves are the only ones 
that can surrender that power constitutionally. 

I have the utmost respect for these bureaus of the Govern- 
ment and the great work they are doing, but when they try to 
become the dictators of legislatures they are treading on very 
dangerous ground, and it is time that Congress should Ict 
them know that they are only advisers of the Government, and 
not makers of law. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tlemau from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a matter was 
brought to my attention on yesterday which, if true, is certainly 
of great interest to the membership of this House. I recite the 
story only as it was told to me. I was informed that our dis- 
tinguished opponents on the other side of the aisle in prepar- 
ing for the coming campaign are having a series of moving pic- 
tures taken; that somewhere not known to the ordinary Re- 
publican mortal there is a room fitted up somewhat similar to 
the Speaker's room; and that the Democratic candidate rushes 
into that room with a roll of papers under his arm, a look of 
statesmanship upon his face, and after a consultation with the 
Speaker receives his blessing and departs. 

The next place that he appears is in some room somewhere 
where the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krreuin] receives him, and he sits down and consults with 
him about matters of important legislation, bills are examined, 


Will the gentleman permit a sug- 


and apparently conclusions of great weight are reached. All this 
scene of the candidate’s familiarity with Democratic greatness 
is placed upon the reel and is to be exhibited to the admiring 
constituency of the Democratic candidate and his friends. 

This picture is labeled “A candidate is not without honor 
save in his own district.” 

Now, I do not know that I have any particular criticism to 
make of this performance. I think I ought to voice one objec- 
tion, however. I understand that Charlie Chaplin and Mary 
Pickford get enormous figures for acting in moving pictures. 
1 do not think it is fair to have the honored Speaker and the 
distinguished gentleman from North Carolina play the leading 
part in this greatest of picture performances for an ordinary 
salary, They are hurting the profession, 

Then, there is another thing I would suggest to my Democratic 
friends, I think somewhere along the line they ought to have 
a scene with the distinguished leader on this side of the House 
[Mr. Mann], because then they could satisfy their constituents 
that they at least have been in a position where they might 
possibly get inoculated with real information and really know 
what was going on. 

But I understand that there are some group pictures also be- 
ing made and to be used in this campaign by this same outfit. 
Onc of those group pictures consists of our distinguished Speaker, 
Mr. Krreurn, Mr. Unperwoop, and Mr. Firrzcerarp, showing their 
attitude, their demeanor, and their humor when they received 
word that the President had changed his position upon the 
Panama Canal. [Laughter.] It is said that no one who under- 
stands lip reading is permitted to look upon this picture. 
{Laughter.] It is, I am told, labeled “ The Outensts.“ 

Then the next picture shows a group of distinguished southern 
Senators. First, it shows them when they received the news 
that the President had indorsed the legislative program for this 
session with the child-labor bill left out. The next part of the 
same ree! shows them after they had received the news that the 
President, after consulting his campaign manager, had come 
over to the Senate and directed that it be passed during this 
session. And in this second group, standing well in the fore- 
ground, is the distinguished Senator from Georgia, Mr. HARD- 
WICK, reading that noted sentence that was written across the 
Democratie campaign textbook in 1914, “ Thank God for Wood- 
row Wilson.” 

This pathetic exhibition is labeled, “ We favor one term for 
President.” 

Now, the next one, according to the information I have, shows 
a scene at the White House. It shows one of the Democratic 
candidates going up there to see the President and receiving his 
orders as to how he should vote, and then the look of satisfac- 
tion and of calm content upon his face as he goes back and 
notifies his constituents as to how he is going to proceed and 
what measures he is going to support and how he will vote all 
in the interest of the people. And the next scene shows him 
after the President has changed his attitude and he has been 
notified that he has to vote the other way. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] That, I think, is labeled “ Innocents abroad in Wash- 
ington.” [Laughter.] 

Now, the next picture in the series, as I am informed, repre- 
sents the President situated at a typewriter, working with tre- 
mendous energy in his correspondence with the belligerent na- 
tions. It is labeled “ We are bound to win if the trust does not 
corner the paper supply.” 

Then the sixth on the program consists of four reels. It 
shows the President in 82 distinct and different attitudes upon 41 
important questions—upon each side of all of them. [Laughter 
and applause.] It is said, even with all the power of machinery 
and with all the rapidity with which a moving picture can be 
shown, even then justice can not be done to the original. This 
is the greatest exhibition of the skill of the lightning-change 
artist ever exhibited to the American people. [Laughter.] This 
performance is said to be especially adapted for the movies. 
It is labeled “ Stand by the President.” 

The last of this series, as I am told, represents the President 
full armored, with sword drawn, his foot upon the neck of 
Huerta and waiting for the rabble to indicate whether it is 
thumbs up or thumbs down. 

Then we see our great Navy on its way to Mexican waters; 
we see it drive out the magnificent navy of Mexico that con- 
sists of one old dilapidated gunboat. We see the bombardment 
of Vera Cruz. We see the crumbling buildings, the maimed and 
killed Mexicans. We see the seizure of the customhouse and 
the taking of $1,000,000. We see the flag lowered, the return to 
our own country, leaving American citizens to be cared for by 
foreigners. Then we see the funeral at New York of our own 
killed. We read the magnificent sentences of the President in 
his funeral oration at that time. 
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- And then we turn to the border. We see the murderous Villa 
and his victims slain at Columbus, We see the ammunition that 
has been sent from this country to Villa and to Carranza. We 
see if used against our own people. We see the massacre at 
Carrizal. We see the American soldiers marching through the 
burning sands of the desert and pursuing the bandits that have 
slaughtered Americans, marching between two parallel lines of 
railway they were not permitted to use. We see the thousands 
of soldiers scattered along the Mexican border. We see a pro- 
cession of American citizens that have been driven from Mexico, 
of the men that have been murdered in Mexico, and of the Amer- 
ican women that have been outraged in Mexico. 

We turn and we see at Arlington the new-made graves of our 
slain. This heroic picture is labeled, Too proud to fight; or, 
he has kept us out of war.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quix]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin] 
is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, it looks to me as if the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY] has searched, around and 
found it very hard to find something to talk about, if he has to 
go around all the splendid, magnificent, constructive legislation 
that this Congress and this administration have enacted, rep- 
resenting the people, and instead undertakes to criticize this 
great work and the President of this great Republic. 

I want to say to the gentleman from the State of Washington 
that he ought to be happy on this great occasion when the con- 
ference report of the great Committee on Agriculture of this 
House has brought out and agreed upon a bill that carries the 
greatest blessings ever brought out for 38,000,000 of people in the 
United States, the great farming class of people, who constitute 
the backbone and the sinew of this Republic. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Will you vote for this conference report? Can not you see, 
sir, in this great bill $30,000,000 for agriculture that is worth 
more than any other $400,000,000 which Congress has appropri- 
ated in the last 50 years? Can you not see, sir, the great benefit 
that is going into the agricultural-extension work, the great 
benefit thut is going into the special field seeds and garden seeds 
which the conferees put back into this bill after those provisions 
had been stricken out by the Senate? Can you not see the great 
benefit to the cattle raisers, the truck farmers, the grain farm- 
ers, and the cotton farmers? 

You, sir, are criticizing the President and the Democratic 
Party. You are talking about back numbers and dead issues 
in the past. You, sir, are unable to see in our constructive work 
the great benefits thut are coming to the humble homes of 
millions of poor people and the firesides of the farmers of this 
country. : 

I think you ought to rise up with the great mass of the Amer- 
ican people and thank God that we have in this country peace, 
happiness, and prosperity, when all Europe is engaged in war. 
There, sir, across the deep Atlantic you have the picture of the 
widow and orphan, with the briny tears running down their 
cheeks, standing before a grave containing the body of a brave 
man, killed in battle—for what? Because some crowned king 
or royal putentate said there must be war, and the great masses, 
the common people of Europe, are dying daily, sir, in conse- 
quence, 

You want to see the United States engaged in that sort of 
business. You have in this country the workingman, the 
farmer, the business man, and the professional man, all happy in 
prosperity. Their wives are happy, their children are happy, 
they have smiles and laughter in their hearts, but the gentleman 
from Washington can not appreciate that. He can not appre- 
ciate what this great party of construction and this great pa- 
triotic President has done in keeping this country at peace, in 
keeping it in strict neutrality, in making prosperity, happiness, 
and joy instead of devastation, destruction, and despair, accord- 
ing to the ludicrous gentleman from the State of Washington. 
Thanks be to Almighty God that the majority of men who com- 
pose this great body do not have in their hearts the spirit that 
seems to animate the gentleman from Washington when he 
delivered that 10-minute utterance just preceding me. Thank 
God we have a President and a Democratic Congress that stand 
for peace instead of for war, destruction, sorrow, and devasta- 
tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
Sippi has expired. 

Mr, LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman intend 
to make any statement whatever as to the conference report? 
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Mr. LEVER. I would be very glad to answer any questions 
that may be asked in regard to it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The House conferces appear to have re- 
ceded from the House disagreements in practically all of the 
amendinents adopted by the Senate to the grain-grading sec- 
tion. I was somewhat curious to learn what arguments in- 
duced the conferees to recede, in view of the fact that I had 
endeavored to secure the adoption of some of these amend- 
ments on the floor and in the committee without avail. 

Mr. LEVER. If the gentleman will point out some specific 
amendments concerning which he desires information, I ean 
probably give him the information he desires. I will say this, 
however, that the House conferees have felt, with reference to 
the grain-grading bill, that they have receded from the mere 
nonessential, and have won out on the essential, propositions in 
conference between the two bodies. 

A great many of the recessions as to that bill are with ref- 
erence to the insertion of the words “interstate or foreign 
commerce“ or “consigned for sale,” and things of that kind 
simple changes of language. In my judgment they do not 
amount to a very great deal. We feel that on the essential 
propositions the House conferees have won substantially all 
along the line. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The amendments that I had particularly 
in my mind were those beginning with No, 191 to No. 196, 
inclusive. The proviso as now amended requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to issue licenses to inspectors who are authorized 
to inspect grain under State laws in the States in which they 
have State grain-inspection systems. I am in favor of that 
amendment. I tried to have it adopted on the floor and in 
the committec. 

I was wondering what arguments were advanced by the Sen- 
ate conferees that induced the conferees on the part of the 
House to accept the amendments, in view of the fact that the 
bill as originally reported to the House was declared to be 
so good that it was impossible to amend it in any respect on 
the floor when it was here. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Ruspey], who was on the floor at the time 
and who was also a member of the conference committee. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman in regard to these 
amendments that the bill as it left the House provided that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should, in issuing these licenses, 
give preference to the men who inspect the grain in the States 
where they have grain-inspection systems provided by law. 

In effect the Department of Agriculture would do that any- 
way. So we simply agreed to the Senate amendment, and put 
into the bill what would have been done by the Agricultural 
Department anyway. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman’s view about that proposi- 
tion appears to have changed since the bill passed the House. 

Mr. RUBEY. Oh, no; the gentleman's view has not changed. 
The gentleman's view is now just as it was before. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have a very distinct recollection of an 
attempt to secure the adoption of this amendment in the com- 
mittee and on the floor without success, 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman’s view and the committee's 
view may not be the same, but my view has always been that 
these inspectors ought to be licensed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That is my personal view. The committee thought 
otherwise, and on the floor of the House I stood with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now, I should like to direct the attention 
of the gentleman to amendment 174. The House conferees 
appear to have succeeded in getting the consent of the Senate 
conferees to recede from that amendment. That amendment, as 
adopted by the Senate, is very important from the standpoint 
of States like Minnesota, that have State grain inspection estab- 
lished by law. It provides that the appeal shall be from the 
final decision in the State; and if stricken out, the appeal will 
be from the original inspection in the State, and will have the 
effect of wiping out the various grain boards of appeal in the 
States. 

Mr. RUBEY. The view of the House conferees was that if 
you had an appeal first to the State authorities and then to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, you would simply complicate matters, 
We thought the best thing was to have the appeal directly to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture 
establishes these grades, and enforces the grain grading 
throughout the country, and we thought it would be much 
better to have the appeal made directly to him; and the House 
conferees held to that view, and the Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It seems to me the view of the House con- 
ferees on that proposition is somewhat inconsistent with their 
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view with respect to the rest of the bill. 


As to the rest of the 
-bill the House conferees apparently have been willing to retain 
the various State inspection systems as they exist in the States 
now, but with respect to appeals they appear to have taken an 
entirely different view. 


Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman that this appeal 
clause, section 6 of this bill, is the only provision in the bill 
which throws around the inspection system of the country the 
safeguards necessary to see that the grand standards are en- 
forced, and that the grades are adopted by the various States 
and throughout the country, and the appeal is made directly to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in order that we may have uni- 
formity in applying the standards and have a uniform system 
of grading; in other words, to see that standards are applied 
uniformly throughout the country. 

Mr. ANDERSON I do not think you are going to get uni- 
formity in that way, for this reason, that in the case of intra- 
state shipments the appeal will necessarily be to the State 
board of appeals, and their decision in that case, I suppose, will 
be final, while, if it is an interstate shipment, the appeal will 
be to the Secretary of Agriculture. The result will be that you 
will have two final decisions, one determination final in the 
case of intrastate shipments and the other determination final in 
the case of interstate shipments. Consequently, instead of hav- 
ing uniformity you will have a complete lack of uniformity and 
a complete disagreement. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman realizes, of course, that a large 
per cent of the grain—90 per cent of it—goes into interstate and 
foreign commerce, and the intrastate grain trade is a very small 
part of the entire amount. 

Mr. ANDERSON, However small it may be, it is neverthe- 
less entitled to the consideration of the committee and of the 
conferees. i 

Mr. RUBEY. This bill is for the purpose of taking care of 
interstate and foreign commerce. We have nothing whatever 
to do with the intrastate grain shipments. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, I have no disposition whatever 
to criticize the House conferees. I do want to say, however, 
that in my judgment this bill in its operation will give rise 
to very serious complaint and objection, and that before it has 
been in operation very long it will be found necessary to amend 
it in very many and very material particulars. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture a question. 

Mr. LEVER. I ask unanimous consent that the hour allotted 
to me may be extended 10 minutes. There are several gentlemen 
who desire to get in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that his time may be extended 10 minutes, 
so that he may yield to other gentlemen. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LEVER. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. COX. How much do the Senate appropriations in this 
bill amount to compared to those carried in the bill when it left 
the House, exclusive of Senate amendment 50, which relates to 
the purchase of land in the Appalachian forest? 

Mr. LEVER. The bill as it passed the Senate, leaving out the 
Appalachian and White Mountain appropriation of $3,000,000, is 
about $670,000 less than the bill as it left the House. 

Mr. COX. I think the Senate should be congratulated, for 
once in its long history, on having reduced the amount of an 
appropriation bill instead of increasing it. 

Mr. LEVER. Before the gentleman extends his congratula- 
tion, let me say that $1,250,000 of that is a reduction in the 
$2,500,000 insurance fund for the foot-and-mouth disease, which, 
from present indications, will not be needed. 

Mr. COX. Ido not care very much where the reduction comes, 
so long as it is a reduction. What disposition was finally made 
of amendment 59, the investigation of experiments for the pur- 
pose of determining colors? Did the House or Senate recede? 

Mr. LEVER. The Senate committee and the Senate itself re- 
stored to the bill the language which was reported by the House 
committee. 

Mr. COX. Then the $50,000 originally carried in the House 
bill is available for that purpose? 

Mr. LEVER. Exactly. 

Mr. COX. I think that is a wise provision. Now I want to 
get information in relation to one more amendment, amendment 
65. What was done with that, finally? Was that money turned 
over to the Agricultural Department, to let them use it as an 
indeterminate fund, or was it covered into the Treasury? 

Mr. LEVER. The House agreed to that proposition with an 
amendment providing that whatever money might be received 
should be turned into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 
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Mr. COX. And I believe the Senate receded from its artesian- 
well proposition? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. Speakér, I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Stoan] three minutes. . 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I quite concur with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON} that in order to have a 
workable bill there will have to be amendments to the grain- 
grading proposition, but I trust that when those amendments 
are made they will not be made along the line suggested by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. The real contest in the grain-grad- 
ing bill has been between two or three States which have 
already grain-grading laws, and which provide for their own in- 
spectors, and those who desire grain grading as it ought to be 
by the General Government for interstate and foreign shipment, 
It has been their contest and fight all along the line. So that 
when we started out to have governmental grading of gruin the 
grain producers of the country did not want the Government to 
yield the control of this grading to: these three or four States 
that have great grain markets such as Minnesota, Illinois, and 
Missouri. 

When the first grain-grading bill was put through the House 
it was made permissive upon the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license the men who were in the service of the States, 
Later on the bill which passed the House this term gave them 
the preference. Now, the final move has been taken by the 
Senate and agreed to by the conferees of the House which prac- 
tically gives these States which have the special grain-grading 
laws absolute control. Because they have the power under the 
conferees’ ‘report to say in effect what men, and only what men, 
shall ever become inspectors for the purpose of grading grain 
which goes into interstate and foreign commerce, 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman will recollect that another sec- 
tion gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to revoke these 
licenses. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is true, of course. 

Mr. RUBEY. It gives him not only the right but it directs 
him to appoint them, and it gives him the absolute right to 
revoke the licenses, and in addition to that in another section 
it imposes a heavy penalty and a fine upon licensed inspectors 
for any malfeasance in office. ‘ 

Mr. SLOAN. I desired to make myself plain in this. As it is 
now under this bill, no man can become an inspector in these 
States until he has become a licensee from the State. It is true 
that the Secretary of Agriculture—— 

Mr, RUBEY. The gentleman is mistaken in that. The men 
who are now employed in the State department will be licensed, 
but this dees not prohibit the department from licensing others 
in addition. 

Mr. SLOAN. There must be a great increase in the amount 
of grain in interstate and foreign commerce before he will have 
an opportunity to appoint others. Unless the amount is mate- 
rially increased the inspectors have nothing to do beyond what 
they now have. So in the initial selection the men who are to 
grade the interstate grain under this bill will be those who now 
grade the grain in the markets and have graded the grain under 
these State commissions, or whatever they may be called. 

Mr, RUBEY. We have thrown around it every possible safe- 
guard that we could, and if these men do not show themselves 
to be competent, the Secretary of Agriculture can remove them 
and appoint others. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is true; but not every safegunrd is thrown 
around it; the greatest safeguard from a national standpoint 
would be to place in the Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
select these men himself. If we are to have a national grain- 
grading law it ought to be national and not at the dictation of 
the several States—a grading system which constituted the real 
demand for the national legislation. If the people of the United 
States were satisfied with State control of grading, as it has 
been conducted for the last 10 or 20 years, there would have 
been no occasion whatever for grain-grading legislation. This 
report is to a large extent a surrender to the control of grain- 
grading organizations, dissatisfaction with which prompted this 
grading legislation. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. If I have the time. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think the question has been answered, 
but I want to be sure. I want to ask the gentleman whether, 
on page 117, amendments 190, 191, 192, and 193 limit the in- 
spectors to those uppointed by the States, or whether, under this 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture can appoint those who are not 
inspectors? 
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Mr. RUBEY. He must appoint those now employed by States, 
but he can appoint in addition others that may be needed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not see that in the bill. 

Mr. RUBEY. ‘The gentleman will find in the last section of 
the bill, that the Secretary of Agriculture is given the right to 
appoint as many as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
board of appeals. 

Mr. RUBEY. No; the board of appeals amendment intro- 
duced in the Senate was receded from by the Senate conferees. 

Mr. STEENERSON. So there is no board of appeals? 

Mr. RUBEY. No board of appeals. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The appeal is simply to the Secretary of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. RUBEY. To the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Is it supposed that the Secretary will 
attend and decide these appeals in person? 

Mr. RUBEY. No. I will say in explanation of that that there 
are in this country 30 or 40 great grain markets, and in each 
of these markets the Secretury will have his representatives, one 
or more, as the business of that particular center may require. 
These men will be experts in grain, and they will pass upon 
each and every appeal immediately after it is made, so as to 
avoid any delay, absolutely. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. RUBEY. We want the appeals to be decided at once, so 
as to avoid delay. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It does not contemplate that an appeal 
shall lie from the Secretary of Agriculture or his representative 
to Washington? 

Mr. RUBEY. No, indeed. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That would make unnecessary delay. 

Mr. RUBEY. Unnecessary delay, demurrage, and so forth. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is no further appeal? 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The other point I had in mind has been 
covered by my colleague. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Runey] for two minutes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the Members of 
the House in connection with the grain-stundards act that this 
legislation or similar legislation has been pending in Congress 
for many years. There are two schools of thought. One that 
which seeks to have Government inspection and the other that 
which seeks to have Government supervision. The bill which 
we have passed, and which we are agreeing to here to-day, is a 
bill providing for Government supervision over grain grading 
throughout the country. The bill as it passed the House, and 
as it has been agreed to in conference, is, in my opinion, a most 
excellent measure, will meet the conditions of the country, and 
will prove satisfactory to everyone who has to do with grain, 
from the man who produces it on the farm to the miller who 
converts it into flour, or to the grain dealer who ships it into 
foreign lands. I believe that the passage of this act marks a 
great advance step along the line of the establishment of Gov- 
ernment standards for agricultural products. I am satisfied 
that it will be acceptable to the people of the country. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Why does the gentleman say that this 
gives merely supervision of inspection? It seems to me that it 
provides for inspection. 

Mr. RUBEY. It provides, in the first place, for the establish- 
ment of grain standards. Then the Secretary of Agriculture 
licenses men throughout the country to grade the grain. In 
States which have State grain inspection established by law 
the inspectors are employed by the States and paid by the 
State; in other States the inspectors are employed, but paid 
by boards of trade and chambers of commerce, as at present. 
The Government itself comes in as a supervisor of the grading 
in each one of the great grain markets, so that in reality instead 
of the Government appointing thousands of men and paying 
them salaries to go out and grade grain in every part of the 
country this bill simply provides for supervision of the grading 
of grain by men appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
these men will see that the standards are applied correctly and 
justly and that the grain is given the grade that rightly be- 
longs to it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. it seems to me that when the Secretary 
decides the appeal he accually grades the grain, 

Mr. RUBEY. No; when he decides the appeal he simply 
passes upon the work done by these grain graders or inspectors. 
Mr. STEENERSON. And they are his own subordinates. 
Mr. RUBEY. And exercise supervision over the grading. 
Not only that, but when this law gets ‘nto full operation, and 
as these men are employed in first one market and then another 
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and are being transferred from one market to another, super- 
vising the grading in one place and then supervising it in an- 
other, they will naturally unify the system and bring about a 
uniform application of the grain standards throughout the 
country. 

The SPEAKER. 
lina has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to, 

On motion of Mr, Lever, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 50, by Mr. Lever: 

“I move that the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Scnate No. 50, and agree to the same,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 50, and agree to the same. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. There are four amendments that were not agreed 
to. They are all dependent upon this amendment. Could we not 
have, by unanimous consent, a motion covering all four of the 
amendments? 

Mr. LEVER. I thought if my motion should prevail, then it 
would be necessary to make further motions with reference to 
these other amendments; but if my motion should be voted 
down, then another motion would not be necessary with re- 
spect to these other amendments. 

Mr. MANN. I understand; but why should we not have an 
agreement that the motion should cover all four of the amend- 
ments? They are all the same thing. 

Mr. LEVER. No; they are not the same. The other motions 
that I should make would be to concur in the different Senate 
amendments with an amendment, so as to correct the totals. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the House recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No, 50. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 54, by Mr. LEVER : 

I move that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate No, 
54, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

“In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert 
$8,549,735." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 54 and concur in the same 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. Also the following motion: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 112, by Mr. LEVER : 

“TI move that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
yo yee No, 112, and agree to the same with an amendment as 

n lien of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment, insert 
$25,125,852." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 112 and concur in the same 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVER. I also offer the following motion, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 223, by Mr. LEVER : 

“I move that the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
— as the Senate No. 223, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 


In leu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment, insert 
$26,948,852.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to Senate amendment No. 223 and concur in the same 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record upon the Agricultural bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on Senate amendment No, 50. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crank of Florida). Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Konop] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KONOP. Mr. Speaker, when the present session of Con- 
gress comes to an end legislation of great importance to the 
country will have been enacted into law. Since the opening of 
the Sixty-second Congress in 1911, the first Democratic Congress 
since 1895, more reform and progressive legislation, more legis- 


lation for the benefit of the great masses, have been placed on 


the statute books than in any period of our history. 
on the Democratic side.] ~ 

Because of a Democratic administration at Washington we 
now clect United States Senators by popular vote, and we have 
a publicity law which insures the honest election of Senators 
and Representatives. 

We have the income tax, which places the burden of taxation 
on those best able to pay, and nets’ to the Treasury nearly 
$140,000,000 a year, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have the Underwood tariff law, the first honest downward 
revision of the tariff in a quarter of a century, and we will have 
n nonpartisan tariff commission which will prevent the tariff 
from being used as a football of politics in the future. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] - 

We have a new banking and currency system which has 
emancipated the American people from the money changers of 
Wall Street. 

We have the Federal Trade Commission and the Clayton anti- 
trust law for the protection of honest business men and the 
encouragement of honest business. 

We have passed a law for the physical valuation of ratiroad 
properties in order to enable the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to fix just passenger and freight rates, 

We have enacted liberal pension laws to take care of the old 
soldier and his widow in their old age. 

And what about the 25,000,000 men in this country who labor 
by the sweat of their brows? For years they have been petition- 
ing Congress for legislation, but not until after the election of a 
Democratic majority in the Sixty-second Congress were these 
petitions heard. 

We have a Secretary of Labor, and labor now occupies a 
prominent position at the President’s Cabinet table. 

We have an eight-hour law on works done for the Government 
as well as work done by the Government. 

We have the children’s bureau for the protection and welfare 
of the youth of the country, and we will have a child-labor law. 

We now have laws for the safety and protection of workmen 
in hazardous occupations, such as the phosphorous match act, 
the Bureau of Mines act, and Bureau of Safety Appliances. 

We now have a seaman's law which has liberated the seamen, 
and we have exempted labor unions from the operation of the 
antitrust law, thereby liberating the laboring man and elevating 
him above property and the almighty dollar. 

We created a Commission on Industrial Relations, whose re- 
cent report is opening the eyes of the country to our industrial 
problem; and we have passed a law providing for a Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation which has successfully adjusted dif- 
ferences between employers and employees. 

We have given to labor a trial by jury in contempt cases and 
limited the use of the injunction in labor disputes, 

We have elevated the post-office employees to the plane of free 
American citizens by removing gag rules that were promulgated 
by President Roosevelt and President Taft. 

The House has passed a workman's compensation bill, and a 
bill providing for the retirement of superannuated postal em- 
ployees has been faverably reported from a House committee and 
is now on the calendar of the House. 

And for the farmers of the country—besides all the progress- 
ive and reform legislation, we have extended the Rural Free 
Delivery System and established a Parcel Post System. 

We have given the farmer a rural-credit system for which 
he has been begging for lo these many years. 

We have passed a bill for agricultural extension work, a ware- 
house bill, and a bill to stop gambling in farm products. 

We have enacted a good-roads law which extends Federal aid 
to road building. 


[Applause 


Mr, DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KONOP. Yes, sir, à 

Mr. DENISON. I noticed in enumerating the various laws 
I did not understand my colleague to mention the immigration 
bill. Was that omitted intentionally or by oversight? 

Mr. KONOP. It has not become a law yet. 

Mr. DENISON. I know, but the gentleman has mentioned 


several others that have not become laws. 


Mr, KONOP. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The child-labor bill has not become a law; 
the corrupt-practices bill has not become a law. 

Mr. KONOP. We have now a publicity law, but the new law 
has passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DENISON. But I am just, wondering if my colleague 
omitted that by oversight or intended to mention that. 

Mr. KONOP, I can mention that if the gentleman wants 
me to do so. 

p Mr: GOODWIN of Arkansas. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
on? 

Mr. KONOP. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Did the Republican Party dur- 
ing its tenure of 16 years pass an immigration bill or any of the 
other bills to which the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. KONOP. I do not think so. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will permit, the gen- 
tleman referred to the parcel-post law. The gentleman is aware 
of the fact that was passed during the Taft administration and 
took effect the Ist of January before this Democratic adminis- 
tration—— 

Mr. KONOP. But it did not pass until we got . Democratic 
Congress here. The gentleman's party were here for 16 years 
one 105 not enact it into law. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is exaggerating, The 
Senate was the body that was 

Mr. KONOP. Yes; but none of this legislation which might 
have been considered and passed was passed and became a law 
until you had a Democratic Congress here. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KONOP, I do not yield further, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, such is the record of achievement in legislation 
of the Democratic Party. In the past you have charged that 
party with obstruction. You have charged us with being a 
party of negation, You have unjustly charged us with causing 
business calamity and depression. You have bragged about a 
prosperity that was trust made and subservient to big business. 
You have talked about the full dinner pail. 

And what about to-day? Under a Democratic administration 
we are enjoying the greatest prosperity in the history of our 
country, not a temporary trust-made prosperity, but a lasting 
prosperity; a prosperity for all; a prosperity for both big and 
small; a prosperity of freedom snd equality among our business 
men and people, I challenge a comparison of the record of the 
Democratic Party for constructive legislation with that of any 
party at any time. I challenge a comparison of the prosperous 
condition of the country to-day with that of any period of our 
history. For 16 years you have been in power. You have had 
control of every department of Government. Why did not you 
pass this legislation? What do ycu offer now? What con- 
structive legislation do you premise to enact if you are returned 
to power? Your platform that you have adopted at Chicago can 
be condensed into one resolve: “Whereas you are in and we 
are out, therefore be it resolved that you get out and let us in.” 
You are looking for the jobs and offer no service to the people. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is not all. When this session ends we 
will have provided for the protection, security, and lasting peace 
of a hundred million people. We will have provided an Army 
and a Navy sufficient and able to protect the interests and honor 
of our Republic and of its citizens everywhere. We do not want 
war. These preparations are not for war. These are prepara- 
tions against war. We love peace. God grant that there will 
never be another war. But why are we unprepared? Who is 
responsible for this condition? Who has been in power for 16 
years before the Wilson administration? At no time in the 
history of our country has any administration equaled the pres- 
ent in the matter of providing adequate national defense. In 
spite of the boisterous noise and bluster of his predecessors 
about our Army and Navy, it was President Wilson who, by his 
patriotism and great leadership, has called the attention of the 
country to our unprepared condition and created a demand for 
adequate national defense. President Wilson stands as an in- 
comparable giant among the leaders of the movement for na- 
tional defense, national unity and security. 
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Mr. Speaker, while making adequate preparations against 
war, the greatest achievement of the administration is that our 
great leader has kept us at peace with the vorld. While civil- 
ized Europe has been involved in the greatest slaughter of 
humanity during the past two years, President Wilson has 
kept us at peace. Time and time again during the past three 
years arose occasions that “ tried men’s souls.” Calm, patient, 
and patriotic, the President has never wavered. He has 
triumphantly piloted the ship of state through a most angry 
sea. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

On the eve of a great election misrepresentations are and 
will be made. Facts are distorted; nationality will be arrayed 
against nationality; creed against creed. Charges of bad faith, 
lack of wisdom, lack of courage and patriotism, and want 
of neutrality are and will be heard from the platform and 
appear in the hostile press. All for one purpose, All for the 
purpose of befogging the issue and defeating for reelection a 
man who has kept us at peace and insured prosperity. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the American people know where Woodrow Wil- 
son has stood and where he stands to-day. He stands for 
Anierica “first, last, and all the time,” and for peace and 
prosperity to her people. 

In the handling of the Mexican question you charge him with 
weakness. I deny the charge. It takes strength to do right 
when it is popular to do wrong. You say he has been too 
patient. Thank God that he has been patient and prudent and 
has kept us out of war with that unfortunate country. Do you 
think it would have been any honor to our flag for a country 
of 100,000,000 to fignt 15,000,000 half-civilized Indians? You 
say that the President has been wrong. In what particulars 
has he been wrong? What would you have done in that delicate 
situation? What will you do should you—God forbid—be placed 
into p wer? Will you go to war? You can not win on a general 
churge like that. The American people demand particulars, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In the handling of the foreign relations with belligerents in 
Europe, the pro-English have been charging the President with 
weakness for not going to war with Germany, and the pro- 
Germans have been charging him with partiality and unneu- 
trality. Has the President been right in these controversies? 
Ail belligerents admit it. Germany admits it. ‘The allies 
admit it. All belligerents know that Woodrow Wilson has 
stood for international law and international rights. You say 
he has been wrong. In what particular has he been wrong? 
What would you have done? Would you have gone to war? 
The American people will demand that you make your charges 
more detinite and certain, No, Mr. Speaker; the people know 
that President Wilson’s handling of international affairs has 
kept us at pence and has redounded to the honor and glory of 
our country. 

In the present campaign every effort is being made to line 
up the German-American vote against the President. Every- 
thing is done to misconstrue the President's attitude and his 
utterances. There is much idle talk about the hyphen. Charges 
are made that the President has accused German-Americans of 
disloyalty, I deny that charge. No act nor utterance that the 
President has made can be so construed. Let me quote to you 
the President's words on different vecasions that are being mis- 
construed for political purposes. 

At the unveiling of the Barry Monument at Washington on 
Muy 16, 1914, two and a half months before the outbreak of 
te Kupopran war, in the course of his address, President 

son said: 


Jobn. Barry was an Irishman, but his heart the Atlantic 


crossed 

with him. He did not leave it in Ireland. And the test for all of 
us, for all of us had our origins on the other side of the sea, is 
whether we will assist in enabling America to live her separate and 
independent life, retaining our ancient affections, indeed, but deter- 
mining everything that we do by the interests that exist on this. side 
of the sea. Some Americans need hyphens in their names because 
only part of them has come over; but when the whole man has come 
over, heat and thought and all, the hyphen drops of its own weight 
out of his name. This man was not an Irish-American. He was an 
Irishman who became an American. 1 venture to say he voted 
with regard to the questions as they looked on this side of the 
water and not as they tooked on the other side; and that ic my im- 
fallible test of a genuine American, that when he votes; or when he 
acts, or when be fights his heart and his thought are centered nowhere 
b -in the emotions and purposes and policies of the United States. 


Can any American citizen, of whatever race or nationality, 
take offense at such a plea for national unity and undivided 


loyalty? Now, let me quote to you from the President’s mes- 


sage in December, 1915; 


There are citizens of the United States, I blush to admit, born 
under other flags but welcomed under our generous naturalization 
laws to the full freedom and opportunity of America, who have ‘ed 
the poison of disloyalty into e very arteries of our national life; 


who have sought to bring the authority and good name of our Gov- 
ernment into contempt, to destroy our industries wherever they thought 
it effective for their vindictive purposes to strike at them, and to 


debase our politics to the uses of foreign in e. 


Their number ls 
not t as compared with the whole number of those sturdy hosts by 
which our Nation has been enriched in recent generations out of virile 
foreign stocks, but it is great enough to have brought deep disgrace 
upon us. 

And further, he said: 

There are some men among us and many resident abroad who, 
though born and bred in the United States and calling themselves 
Americans, have so forgotten themselves and their honor as citizens 
as to put their passionate sympathy with one or the other side in the 
great European confilct above their regard for the peace and dignity 
of the United States. They also preach and practice disloyalty. 

On February 23, 1916, he said this to a committee of Hun- 
garians who called at the White House: 

I have never doubted for a moment the feeling that gentlemen such 
as yourselves have for America. I recognize you as just as much 
Americans as anybody born in this country. I have deplored, and I 
am sure you have united with me in deploring, the spirit which has 
been manifested by some who have misrepresented ose for whom 
they professed to speak, and my public protests have been against what 
they said and against their misrepresentations of what I felt sure was 
the sentiment of the rank and file of those Americans born on the 
other side of the water who have come and enriched America by giving 
her their talent and their work and their allegiance. 


On May 2, 1916, the President spoke as follows: 


You have heard a great deal about the hyphen. JI, for one, have 
never been deceived. The number of persons of really divided alle- 
glance in this country is very small, and if I bad been born in some 
other country I would, for one, resent the representations which have 
made by those who were not the spokesmen of those for whom 
they pretended to speak in suggesting a divided allegiance. 
On Memorial Day, 1916, at Arlington, he said this: 


We have no criticism for men who love the place of their birth and 
the source of their origin. All that we do criticize is that in some 
instances—they sre not very numerous—but in some instances men have 
allowed this old ardor of another nationality to overthrow their ardor 
55 the nationality to which they have given thelr new and voluntary 

egiance. 


On Flag Day the President used these words: 


There is disloyalty in America. It proceeds from a minority, a very 
small minority, but a very active subtle minority. It works un- 
derground, but it also shows its ugly head where we can see it, and 
there are those at this moment who are trying to levy a species of 
political blackmail, saying, Do what we wish in the interest of for- 
elgn sentiment or we will wreak our vengeance at the polls.” That is 
the sort of thing against which the American Nation will turn with a 
might and triumph of sentiment that will teach these gentlemen once 
for al. that loyalty to the flag is the first test of tolerance in the 
United States. i 

And, again, June, 1913, he said: 


Certain men—I have never believed a great number—born in other 
lands have in recent months thought more of these lands than they 
have of the honor and interest of the Government under which they 
are now living. They have even gone so as to draw apart in 
spirit and in organization from the rest of us to accomplish some 
ss object of their own. I am not here going to enter any criti- 

sm of these pie, but I do want to say this, 


at such a thing as 
that is absolutely tncompatible with the fundamental idea of loyalty, 
and that loyalty 


is not a self-pleasing virtue. I am not bound to be 
loyal to the United States to 1 myself. 
ve u 


I am bound to be loyal 
to the United States because nder its laws and am its 333 


. it hurts me or whether it benefits me, I am obliged to 
y: 

Mr. Speaker, these are the utterances of a typical American 
President. These utterances plead for unity in America and 
loyalty to America. The President has not attacked German- 
Americans. He bas not attacked British-Americans, French- 
Americans, nor any other Americans. The President has at- 
tacked a few American citizens for disloyalty to America. His 
words apply to all citizens who are disloyal. A British-Ameri- 
can, a French-American, a German-American, an Italian-Ameri- 
can, or any other American who is disloyal to the American 
Republic by placing the interests of some foreign country 
against those of America is the one singled by the President. 
The President clearly differentiates between the loyal citizens 
of every blood and race and those who are disloyal. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Political enemies may twist and distort these statements and 
try to prejudice the German-American voters of this country 
against the President. A few leaders in the German-American 
Alliance may frame up resolutions against him; but the great 
mass of men of German blood, men whose patriotism and 
loyalty to this country have been demonstrated and never ques- 
tioned—these men will not falter; they will not let their 
loyalty to their country be made a footstool of politics. Typi- 
cal of these patriotic citizens of German blood and the finest 
example of American citizenship is Gen. Frederick ©. Winkler, 
of Milwaukee. A representative German-American, a soldier 
who fought for the Union, a lifelong Republican, Gen. Winkler 
sent the following telegram to President Wilson: 


Have read 1 — New York Press Club address with great satisfac- 
tion. A Republican voter since 1860, I hold that in the present crisis 
the party has no place. True Americanism must stand by the man 
who manfully stands at the helm. I support your 553 


. C. WINKLER. 
Jory 4. 1916. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Let me quote what the Waldbote, a German weekly of Med- 
ford, Wis., says about the misrepresentation of President Wil- 
son’s remarks for political purposes: 


Party politics are the sole motive of misinterpreting the reference of 
President Wilson to disloyal citizens. But ere are writers and 


bowen’ speakers who are demagogues encugh to do such a monstrous 
Pace oi the President of the United States as a means to their 
ends. 
3 Wilson declared on two different occasions and said prac- 
cally the same thing in the Democratic national platform, “ that 
there exists in the United States a small number of such, who con- 
spire for the purpose of advancing the interests of foreign countries 
and to the prejudice of our own country.” The President said ex- 
plicitly that the number was only small and designated no nationality. 

But, orally and in writing. it is preached to the German-Americans 
of the whole country for party political ends that President Wilson 
means exclusively German-Americans and all German-Americans. 

The purpose back of such demagogic substitution of a false in- 
terpretation to the words of the President is clear. It is a monstrous 
injustice, 

Let us be just. 

On the efforts to deliver the German-American vote against 
the President, the same German paper says: 

German-Americans are not poll cattle. They will vote 8 
and the Waldbote believes that the Democratic Party will lose fewer 
German-American votes than the Republican Party. Many German 
Republicans will vote for Wilson, because he kept the country out of 
war, while they know that under any Republican administration it 
would have been involved long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a great country. We are a great cos- 
mopolitan people. Our country is made up of all the peoples 
of Europe. We have the English and the Scotch; we have the 
sturdy, stalwart Scandinavian, the romantic Italian; we have 
the industrious German, the versatile Irishman; we have the 
polished Frenchman, the progressive Belgian and Hollander; 
we have the hard-working Poles and Bohemians, the despised 
Greeks, and the persecuted Jew. They all came to our shores. 
They make up a new people, a new race, a new nation. Under 
a free Government they have builded a grand Nation, the 
brightest star in the galaxy of nations. They love their home, 
their country, their flag. Should they divide now into a con- 
federation of nationalities? When there is danger to our na- 
tional unity; when for political purposes, men here and there, 
through organized effort, try to ally nationality against na- 
tionality; when men put alien interests above those of this Re- 
public, should not the President, the spokesman of all these 
people, plead in behalf of undivided allegiance to but one coun- 
try and one flag? 

Mr, Speaker, the Democratie Party enters upon a campaign 
for true Americanism. It presents a record of achievement 
unequaled in any period of our history. It presents a candi- 
date that has championed the cause of true Americanism and 
peace, preparedness, and prosperity. It presents a statesman 
who has kept faith and made good. All it asks is justice at 
the hands of patriotic American citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, now I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks concerning some tabulations of wage increases in the past 
few years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Ropensera] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time allotted to my colleague be extended for one-half an hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinols 
[Mr. Mann] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ropenserc] be extended for one-half an 
hour. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I follow the gentleman from Ti- 
nois, and I asked for only 30 minutes the other day. I think I 
will need about 20 minutes, and I ask for 30 minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that his time be extended for 30 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman from Alabama prefer to 
continue this afternoon or to proceed the first thing to-morrow? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Do we meet to-morrow? 

Mr. MANN. We will have a meeting to-morrow. There are 
several gentlemen allotted time this afternoon, and we will meet 
to-morrow and they will have an opportunity to proceed. It 
will be pretty late this afternoon, but the gentleman can deter- 
mine later. He has his hour anyhow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. All right, I will determine later, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House [applause], four years ago, owing to a most unfortu- 
nate division in the ranks of the Republican Party, Woodrow 
Wilson was elected President of the United States by a minority 
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vote of the people and with him there came into power a Con- 
gress Democratic in both branches. For 16 years prior to 1912 
the Republican Party had been in complete control of the 
destinies of the Nation, and during that time it made a record 
of patriotic achievement unparalleled in all the annals of po- 
litical history. [Applause on the Republican side.] Prosperity 
was at high tide in every branch of human endeavor. Labor 
was steadily employed at the highest wages ever paid. The 
farmer received good prices for his products, the merchant 
was happy and contented, the manufacturer had an abundance 
of orders, the banks had plenty of money which they were pre- 
pared to loan at reasonable rates of interest, the hum of legiti- 
mate industry was heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and the American flag commanded profound respect 
wherever it was unfurled to the breeze. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] At no time in the history of this Republic were 
the American people more prosperous than during those 16 
years of uninterrupted Republican control. Our population 
rose from 70,000,000 to approximately 95,000,000. The savings 
of the people, the real test of material prosperity, increased 
from two billion to four and a half billion dollars and our 
national wealth from seventy-seven billion to a hundred and 
eighty billion dollars. No nation on earth and no political 
party that has ever existed since governments were instituted 
among men can present a record that begins to compare with 
the marvelous achievements of the Republican Party from the 
inauguration of William McKinley in 1897 to the close of the 
administration of William Howard Taft in 1918. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

But, strange and anomalous as it may seem, it was this very 
unprecedented and unparalleled prosperity that was responsible 
for the overthrow of Republican supremacy and for the in- 
stallation of a Democratic administration. The American peo- 
ple are in some respects a peculiar people. They are always 
restless and they are never entirely satisfied. They are con- 
stantly looking for something new, and when they have found 
it they are willing to experiment with it simply because it is 
new; and especially is this true when everything is moving 
along smoothly and there are no signs of impending disaster in 
the skies. It is then that the demagogue appears upon the 
scene. It is then that the agitator flourishes, It is then that 
successful appeal is made to passion and to prejudice and 
seeds of discontent are sown in fertile and productive ground. 
It is then that the finger of suspicion is pointed at everybody 
and everything and men for the first time in their lives ques- 
tion the honesty and integrity of their friends and neighbors. 
It is then that honor is assailed, that motives are impugned, that 
confidence is destroyed. It is then, too, that we are in a recep- 
tive mood and lend willing ear to the man who talks glibly of 
“pitiless publicity“ and the “ new freedom.” 

Yes, my friends, when times are good, when work is plentiful, 
when the job is looking for the man, when we are surrounded 
on all sides by abounding prosperity, it is then that the average 
American feels his independence and welcomes an opportunity 
to manifest that feeling by voting to upset the established order 
of things. We had become so accustomed to prosperity under 
Republican rule that we accepted that prosperity as a mere 
matter of course and forgot to give credit to whom credit was 
due. We simply grew indifferent to our own welfare and per- 
mitted ourselves to be lured upon the rezks of disaster by the 
siren song of the impractical theorist who feeds us on fancy 
instead of fact, on promise instead of performance, and who 
would have us believe that a flight of rhetoric is more sustain- 
ing than a slice of roast beef. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

But suddenly we awake with a start. The dream is over. We 
rub our eyes and look about us. We take an inventory of our 
melancholy surroundings, amid the wreck and ruin of our 
national hopes and aspirations, and then we ask ourselves why 
we were ever so foolish as to let go of those principles and 
policies which have stood the test of time and experience in 
order to follow a political will-o’-the-wisp. That is a question 
that the thinking people of this country who permitted them- 
selves to take a political joy ride four years ago are asking 
themselves to-day, and that is the question that our Democratic 
friends are called upon to answer. 

The Democratic Party is now in full control of the Govern- 
ment. They are in full charge of both the executive and legis- 
lative branches, and at this very time, in utter defiance of every 
consideration of elementary decency, they are even trying to 
get control of the judicial branch by advocating the passage of 
a bill now pending in the Senate which would empower a partisan 
President to remove from office some thirty-two Federal judges of 
admitted probity and recognized ability in order to make room for 
“deserving Democrats.” Having full control of the Govern- 
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ment, the Democratic Party is properly chargeable with full re- 
sponsibility for everything that has been done or left undone, 
and they can not escape that responsibility. The day of reckon- 
ing is at hand. For the first time in many years they are 
called upon to give an account of their stewardship and to 
satisfy the American people that they are entitled to a continua- 
tion of public confidence, Can they do so? Let us see, 

Four years ago our Democratic friends made certain direct 
and specific promises to the wage earners of this country. They 
promised the men who work in the mills, in the mines, in the 
factories, and on the farms—the men who earn their bread in 
the sweat of their brows—that if they were successful in wrest- 
ing control of the Government from the Republican Party they 
would place upon the statute books certain economic laws which 
would bring increased prosperity to every American home and 
every American fireside. Has that promise been kept? Has 
the Underwood Democratic tariff law proven a benefit or an 
injury to the wage earner? Has it increased or decreased his 
opportunities for employment? Ilas it directly or indirectly 
been the means of establishing a single new industry in any 
State in this Union? Has it created a market anywhere within 
the confines of the Republic for the only commodity that the 
workingmun has to sell, namely, his labor? No; no—a thousand 
times, no! From the day that the Underwood tariff law went 
into effect, on October 19, 1913, until the spring of 1915, when 
we first began to feel the stimulating effect of the tremendous 
orders for European war supplies, complete industrial paralysis 
rested like a blight upon every part of our common country. 
Starvation and stagnation confronted us on all sides. The mines 
quit working, the mills and factories closed their doors, and 
across their silent and smokeless chimneys was written the epi- 
taph, “ Died of nn overdose of the Underwood bill.” [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

A half million men in New York alone were compelled to 
patronize the bread line, and 200,000 in the city of Chicago paid 
daily visits to that one institution that always springs tnto exist- 
ence under a Democratic administration, the free soup house. 

Every railroad sidetrack in this country was filled with long 
strings of empty freight cars, and the rabbits built their nests 
and bred their young in the weeds that covered the rondbeds. 

Our imports from abroad increased by leaps and bounds, and 
there was as much joy and rejoicing among the manufacturers of 
Europe as there was gloom and despair among the manufactur- 
ers of America. Our custom revenues fell off, wages were cut, 
dividends were passed, bank clearings decreased, credit was de- 
stroyed, and failure became the order of the day. Compared 
with the last year of a Republican administration the gross earn- 
ings of the railroads alone fell off more than 44 per cent in the 
first year of the Wilson administration, and tron productions 
decreased more than 25 per cent. The steel mills of this coun- 
try were reduced to 40 per cent of their normal capacity, two- 
fifths of all the looms in our woolen mills were idle, and $40,000,- 
000 of capital invested in cotton mills became unproductive, while 
the importation of cotton cloth from abroad almost doubled in 
quantity. 7 

But just as the sun of our prosperity was about to pass into 
complete eclipse, just as hope was about to give way to blank 
despair, our drooping spirits were revived and our saddened 
hearts were cheered by the comforting assurance of our aminble 
ex-Princeton professor that all our depression was purely 
psychological, a state of mind. [Laughter on the Republican 
Side.] 

Well, that helped some. [Renewed laughter on the Republi- 
can side.] Of course it did not pay the rent, or buy schoolbooks 
or clothing for the little ones at home. It did not pay doctor's 
bills or grocer’s bills, or satisfy the cravings of an empty 
stomach. It did not put any flour or sugar or bacon in the 
larder, but it did serve to make us think of our happy, care-free 
college days, when all the world was bright and rosy and there 
Was nothing to indicate the possibility of Democratic success. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Great, indeed, is psy- 
chology, and Woodrow Wilson is its prophet! 

You have not forgotten the promise that was held out to us 
by our Democratic friends when the Underwood tariff law went 
into effect. You remember they told us at that time that on the 
ist of January there would be a general resumption of activity 
in all of our industries. Well, we waited until January, but 
there was no resumption. Then we were told that if we wouid 
wait until the Ist of March every wheel and every spindle in 
every mill and factory throughout the country would begin to 
turn. We waited until March, but the wheels and spindles re- 
fused to turn. Then they said that if we would wait until the 
ist of May, when the flowers begin to bloom, tra la la la [laugh- 
ter], the very sun in the heavens would be obscured by the clouds 
of smoke arising from every chimney in this broad land of ours. 
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Well, we waited until May and the flowers bloomed, but there 
was no smoke. Then we were told if we would be patient until 
the Ist day of July we would be overtaken by the greatest pros- 
perity in all our history. Well, we waited until July, and instead 
of being overtaken by prosperity you will recall that we were 
overtaken by a drought; and then our Democratie friends quit 
prophesying an early return of prosperity and they began to 
pray for rain; but inasmuch as the prayers of the righteous only 
avail their appeal remained unanswered until August, and in 
August the war broke out in Europe, and then we were told that 
as soon as peace wus declared we would experience the greatest 
boom in all nistory. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Well, when that prophecy was made our friends were only 
concerned about the approaching November élections. They 
thought that the war in Europe would be of short duration. But 
as that titanic conflict continues there has been an ever-increasing 
demand for American products to supply the needs and necessi- 
ties of the warring nations of Europe. As the result of that 
demand American business has been given a temporary stimulus. 

But every sensible human being knows that trade in war 
munitions can not form a lasting basis for American prosperity. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] We are exporting to-day to 
the warring nations in Europe approximately $300.000,000 of 
products a month, and this tremendous trade in war supplies 
has given us a fictitious and artificial prosperity that will crumble 
and fade away on the day that peace is declared. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] I for one hope that God will speed that 
day. I do not want to see my country prosper at the expense of 
the grief-stricken and heartbroken widows and orphans of the 
Old World. [Applause on the Republican side.] I do not wel- 
come a prosperity that is based upon the sorrows and the mis- 
fortunes of our kindred across the seas. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

To me the very thought of coining money out of the blood 
and the tears and the sufferings of humanity is abhorrent. My 
sympathy goes out to the mothers of Europe, and I wauld to 
God that it lay in our power to lift from them this burden of 
sorrow and weight of woe. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Ah, my Democratic friends, when you boast of the kind of 
prosperity that is now with us, above your notes of exultation 
I can hear the moans and the groans of the wounded and the 
dying. When you point to the munitions factory and gloat over 
its unwonted activities, across the waters I can see the bleak 
white walls of the dreary hospitals of pain, with their never-end- 
ing procession of maimed and mutilated men. When you rejoice 
over the extra tax that you are now collecting from the opulent 
manufacturer of war munitions, I can see the pinched and pallid 
face of the soldier boy, and I can hear him murmur the blessed 
name of “ mother” as his young soul wings its flight to God. 

Oh, talk not to me of a prosperity that is eating out the very 
heart of our boasted Christian civilization, a prosperity that 
makes a mockery of all the nobler sentiments of the race, a 
prosperity that is based upon human hate, and that bids defi- 
ance to the heaven-sent message of old, “ Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” [Applause on the Republican side.] I prefer 
a normal to an abnormal prosperity. I believe in “ringing out 
the false” and “ringing in the true.” I prefer the kind of 
prosperity that we enjoyed for 16 years under a Republican 
protective tariff. I favor the kind of prosperity that is the 
direct and logical result of wise legislation, discriminating in 
favor of the American farmer, the American mechanic, and the 
American manufacturer, as against his Canadian and European 
competitor. [Applause on the Republican side.) The Under- 
wood tariff law, and in fact no Democratic tariff law that has 
ever been enacted, has ever made that discrimination, 

On the contrary, every Democratic tariff law discriminates 
in favor of the foreigner and against the American, and the 
Underwood law is not an exception to the rule. It deliberately 
invites imports from abroad, thereby reducing production at 
home. Why, Mr. Unprerwoop, the author of the bill, declared, 
when he introduced his measure into this House, that it was 
the purpose of his bill to invite foreign competition in our in- 
dustrial life, and Mr. Wilson said that it would shapen the wits 
of the American manufacturer and enable him to compete with 
the European manufacturer. But neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. 
UNDER WOOD ever told us just how the American manufacturer 
is going to meet that competition from abroad and at the same 
time maintain the American standard of wages. Oh, no doubt 
it sharpened the wits of the American manufacturer, to the 
point where the edge was taken off entirely, but while the 
sharpening process was going on it completely dulled the earn- 
ing capacity of every American wage earner. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I represent in this body a great industrial 
district. In my district is the important manufacturing city of 
Granite City. In that city there stands to-day, as a monument 
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to the genius and the wisdom of that great Republican con- 
structive statesman, William McKinley [applause], a magnifi- 
cent tin-plate plant which, under the beneficent policy of pro- 
tection, gave employment to thousands of men. The UNDER- 
woop tariff law had been in operation exactly three days when 
the Standard Oil Co. placed an order for $1,500,000 worth of 
tin plate in Wales. They found that because of the reduction 
made in the tariff on tin plate by the Underwood bill, the rate 
having been cut from 45 per cent to 15 per cent, they could buy 
their tin plate in Wales, bring it across the ocean, pay the 
freight, and manufacture it into cans and make money by the 
operation. When that order went across the water it took em- 
ployment away from the tin-plate workers of Granite City. It 
took employment away from the miners who dig the coal that 
fires the furnaces. It took employment away from the railroad 
men who transport the coal to the mills and the finished plate 
to the market. 

It took customers away from the farmer who has produce to 
sell, from the grocer, the druggist, the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker. Does any Democrat believe for a moment 
that these wage earners can see any virtue in a Democratic tariff 
law? They are prosperous now; yes. They are prosperous in 
spite of adverse Democratic tariff legislation. [Applause.] 
They are prosperous because to-day 30,000,000 men, strong- 
armed and clean-limbed, in the very prime of vigorous manhood, 
have left the mills and the factories of Europe for the forts and 
the trenches. They are prosperous to-day because the mills and 
factories over there are no longer producing the things that they 
once produced, but, in the main, they have been transformed 
into plants for the manufacture of war supplies. They are 
prosperous to-day because for the time being all industrial com- 
petition from Europe has been removed; but they know, and 
you and I know, that as soon as peace is declared this com- 
petition wili return, stronger, more vigorous, and more relent- 
less than ever before. [Applause.] The most serious question 
to engage the attention of the statesmen of the Old World when 
peace is declared will be the question of rehabilitating their de- 
stroyed industries. In order to bring about that rehabilitation 
they will have to get a supply of money. In order to get 
money they will have to sell their manufactured products to some 
country that has the money to pay for them. The United States 
has the money, and, operating as we now are, under a low tariff, 
this country will be made the dumping ground for all of Europe; 
and when these importations begin to flow in upon us every in- 
dustry n this country will be crippled, and some of them will be 
completely destroyed. When that time comes there will be a 
universal demand from Maine to California for a protective tariff 
that will protect us against ruinous and disastrous competition. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] And then our Democratic 
friends will vie with each other in disavowing any responsibility 
for the iniquitous Underwood tariff law. My friends, I believe 
with all my heart and soul that a protective tariff is absolutely 
essential to our national welfare. I believe that the great basic 
principle underlying that policy—the equalization of the cost of 
production here and abroad—is fundamentally sound and correct 
as an economic proposition. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Every sensible man, no matter what his politics may be, will 
admit that the wage rate in this country is from two to five 
times as high as it is in the countries of Europe and from ten 
to twenty-five times as high as it is in the countries of the Orient. 
If the cost of the labor required to produce a given article in 
this country is $2, and the cost of the labor required to pro- 
duce a similar article in Europe is only $1, it stands to reason 
that unless this Government steps forward and says to the 
foreign manufacturer, “ Before you can sell your product on 
this side of the Atlantic, before you can dispose of your article 
in the United States, you must pay first into our Treasury a 
tariff equal in amount to the difference in cost of producing 
that article in your country and in our country.” Unless that 
is done, the European article will crowd the American article 
out of the market, and the American manufacturer will be 
compelled either to close his factory or to reduce the wages of 
his employees to the European level in order to meet that com- 
petition. He has no other alternative. 

My friends. the protective policy of the Republican Party 
needs no defense. It has stood the test of experience. It has 
brought untold blessings to every American home, and it finds 
its vindication to-day in the genuine prosperity that it brought 
to all the people in days now gone, but which will return when 
the Republican Party is restored to power on the 4th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1917. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Our Democratic friends made another direct and specific 
promise in the campaign of four years ago, a promise that 
they would like to have us forget, but which, like Banquo’s 


ghost, will not down. They said in that campaign that the 
protective system of the Republican Party was responsible for 
the high cost of living. They wept crocodile tears as they ex- 
pressed hypocritical sympathy for the downtrodden working- 
men. They said that they would reduce the tariff and thereby 
bring about a corresponding reduction in the cost of the neces- 
Saries of life. Well, they reduced the tariff, but just to what 
extent did they reduce the cost of living? They forced the 
farmer’s wheat and corn into competition with Canada and the 
Argentine Republic, and they compelled him in 1914, before 
the war created the abnormal demand for our food supplies, to 
accept the lowest price for his products that he had received 
since the days of Grover Cleveland. 

And yet the price of flour and breakfast cereals continued to 
advance. They put cattle on the free list and reduced the tariff 
on woolens and cottons, and yet the price of beef and clothing is 
higher to-day than at any time in our history. 

They put sugar on the free list and almost destroyed the indus- 
try from the seare they gave the manufacturers, and then, under 
the guise of a revenue necessity, they restored the duty in part, 
and yet the price of sugar to the consumer continued to advance 
until now only a multimillionaire feels justified in sweetening 
his breakfast coffee or tea, No wonder that the Democratic 
Congressman who recalls that promise of four years ago shud- 
ders every time his eye rests on the market quotations of the 
produce exchange. No wonder that he has a congestive chill 
every time he sees a constituent in the act of buying a dress or 
fitting on a pair of shoes. No wonder that he has formed the 
habit of patronizing the back alleys and side streets of his home 
city whenever he hears that a bridal couple is at the store buying 
furniture for their little cottage. [Laughter.] But I would 
bid the consumer to be of good checr and not to be discouraged. 
You know you have the comforting assurance from Mr. Wilson 
that you are now living under the “new freedom”; you are 


free to buy wherever you can buy the dearest, and to pay for 


what you buy, if you have the price. [Laughter on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Four years ago our Democratic friends made another direct 
and specific promise to the people. They said that they would 
practice the most rigid economy in the management of all gov- 
ernmental affairs. ‘They denounced the Republican Party as 
the party of profligacy and extravagance. They said that they 
would apply the pruning knife to all appropriations and give 
the world an exhibition of what was meant by real old-fashioned 
Democratic economy. And yet, in the face of that promise, in 
the very teeth of that declaration, we find that the Sixty-third 
Congress. the first Democratic Congress under Mr. Wilson, 
spent $177,000,000 more than was spent by the first Republican 
Congress under Mr. Taft. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

And God only knows the extent of the expenditures of the 
present Congress. When the figures are finally compiled and 
given to the world there will not be a Democrat in the United 
States who will admit that there is such a word as “ economy ” 
in the English language. 

Appropriations have been simply running riot. Thousands 
upon thousands of new and needless positions have been cre- 
ated; the civil-service laws and regulations have been set aside; 
boards and commissions have multiplied with such amazing 
rapidity that it is only by the exercise of the most extraordi- 
nary care that a taxpayer can avoid a collision with a Demo- 
cratic officeholder when he is taking a stroll on any highway or 
byway. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Having secured an accidental and temporary lease of power, 
our Democratic friends seem to have adopted as their rule of 
action the old motto, “ Eat, drink, and be merry, for on the 
4th day of next March we die, and we will be a long time dead.” 
[Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

In the campaign of 1912 the Democratic Party proclaimed 
itself as the champion of genuine nationalism, Tney promised 
that they would take a broad and comprehensive view of the 
Nation’s needs; that they would not destroy a singie legitimate 
industry; that they would legislate for all the people, free of 
favoritism and devoid of discrimination. But in all our history 
Democratic performance has never squared with Democratic 
promise. The Democratic Party is not now and has never been 
a national party in the true meaning of that word. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It is distinctly and essentially sec- 
tional in character. Its political vision has never extended north 
of the old Mason and Dixon line, It is controlled iu its prin- 
ciples and purposes by the men of the South, many of whom 
still cling to the traditions of a dead and buried past. Every 
important committee in the House and Senate, with one or two 
exceptions, is to-day in the control of men representing south- 
ern constituencies. The chairman of a committee, if made of 
the right kind of material, is always able to shape the legisla- 
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tion that is recommended to Congress by the committee over 
which he presides. 

I have nothing whatever to say against these gentlemen of 
the South, because I am proud to be ble to say that among 
them I number some of my warmest „ersonal friends. Individ- 
ually they are agreeable, affable, and courteous gentlemen, but 
collectively, us a political aggregation, they are an abomination 


in the sight of the Lord. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] Having control of all the committees the South 
to-day exercises a dominating influence in national legislation 
wholly out of all proportion to its importance as a contributing 
factor to the general welfare, either in an agricultural, com- 
mercial, or economic sense. 

My friends, mortal man is so constituted that he is seldom 
able to rise above his environment. These Southern gentlemen, 
in the main, represent districts that are purely agricultural in 
character and that produce a single crop, and that crop is cotton. 
The good Lord gave the South a climate und a soil that enables 
it to produce cotton in competition with all the world. Supple- 
menting these superb natural conditions, the South has an 
abundance of cheap negro labor with which to harvest its cot- 
ton crop. These negro laborers receive 50, 75 cents and $1 a 
day, and, as a rule, they are kept in debt by being compelled to 
buy all of their supplies of the plantation or company store, a 
system of brutal and barbarous servitude that has long since 
been abolished by law in every Northern State. 

The South is not engaged in manufacturing to any consider- 
able extent, and, as s result, the men who represent that section 
of our country in Congress have absolutely no conception of 
the industrial needs and necessities of the great manufacturing 
centers of the North, Having but few white and no negro labor 
organizations, they have no knowledge of the wage scale that 
the northern manufacturer pays, and they are not interested in 
legislation that tends to benefit and improve the condition of 
the wage earner. They are interested only in securing a market 
for their cotton, anıl they are quite willing to buy their planta- 
tion machinery and supplies wherever they can be bought the 
cheapest. It is a mi.tter of indifference to them if those sup- 
plies are manufactured in Europe or in the Orient. They are 
not in the least concerned about the welfare of the employee in 
the northern mill or factory. It is wholly immaterial to them 
whether the economic policies which they have placed on the 
statute books spell ruin and desolation to the laborers of the 
North so long as they can rest secure in voluntary sectional 
isolation. 

The Republican Party, and the Republican Party alone, has 
always been the one true and genuine national party. It has 
always stood for a policy big enough and broad enough and 
grand enough to protect every legitimate industry in the land, 
no matter whether that industry is located in the North, in 
the South. in the East, or in the West. It stands for that policy 
to-day, and will so continue to stand until time shall be no more. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODENBERG, No; I do not care to yield. My friends, 
I intend now to leave the discussion of subjects that I know 
are unple:sant to my Democratic friends, and to pass on to 
the discussion of a subject which must be positively painful to 
every red-blooded American. I turn from Democracy’s dismal 
and destructive domestic policies to the consideration of the 
miserable makeshift, the tragic and truculent travesty which, 
under President Wilson, masquerades as America’s foreign 
policy. First, I shall consider poor, bleeding, distracted Mexico. 
From the day that Maximilian was dethroned as Emperor by 
Benito Juarez and Porfirio Diaz, the controlling factor in Mexi- 
can politics has always been the moral influence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. But for the vigorous and de- 
termined action of Secretary Seward at the close of the Civil 
War the revolt against Maximilian would not have succeeded, 
and Diaz would not have become President. For 34 years Diaz 
enjoyed our good will and friendship, and during that time he 
was able to maintain peace within the borders of his country, 
but when it became known that the Diaz government had en- 
tered into a secret agreement with Japan under the terms of 
which the Japanese were to be given a naval base on the west 
coust of Mexico, he forfeited our friendship and good will, and 
paved the way for the success of the revolution under Fran- 
cisco Madero. When Madero became President it was not long 
until he, too, lost our friendship because of his refusal to pay 
any attention to the demands of the American ambassador, 
Mr. Henry Lane Wilson, for the payment of indemnity for the 
loss of American life and property during his revolution. 

When Madero was forced out, Huerta became President, and 
when President Wilson announced his determination not to ac- 
cord official recognition to Huerta, his doom was sealed then 
and there. The history of the last 50 years teaches us that 
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stable goyernment in Mexico is absolutely impossible without 
the moral support and sympathetic cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In the early days of this Republic 
we promulgated the Monroe doctrine, and we have insisted ever 
since upon its recognition as a vital principle of American 
policy, if not of international law. For 90 years we have main- 
tained a protectorate over all Latin America, and we have said 
to all the world that we would not permit any European mon- 
archy to gain a foothold on the Western Continent. When we 
voluntarily assumed that position we, by implication at least, 
guaranteed the ability and the capacity of the Latin American 
peoples for self-government. Having deliberately assumed that 
position, what, then, is the plain duty of the United States in 
the event that any of the Latin American Governments now 
under our protectorate should collapse? Power always carries 
with it responsibility. If we intend in the future to insist upon 
the recognition of the Monroe doctrine as a principle of inter- 
national law, it follows that we must be prepared to meet fairly 
and squarely all of the responsibilities incident thereto, or we 
must forever abandon that doctrine. There is no other alterna- 
tive. What are the conditions to-day in Mexico? The experiment 
of democratic government in that country has failed. The whole 
social fabric has collapsed. Organized society has broken down. 
A reign of terror exists. Law and order have been set aside. 
Anarchy is triumphant. There is no security; no protection; 
no government, All is chaos and confusion. Mexico is no 
lenger able to enforce her treaty obligations or to give protec- 
tion either to her own citizens or to foreigners who may be 
domiciled there. 

What part has our country played in this dreary drama of 
destruction, and who, I ask, is primarily responsible for the 
carnival of crime that is now at its height in Mexico? I make 
the statement, and I measure my words in doing so, that the 
impartial historian of the future will lay the responsibility at 
the feet of Woodrow Wilson and his wobbling policy of “ watch- 
ful waiting.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Victoriano Huerta was President of Mexico when Woodrow 
Wilson was inaugurated President of the United States. The 
de facto government of Huerta had been recognized by all the 
leading countries of Europe, but President Wilson, although 
besought and importuned to do so by practically every substan- 
tial and intelligent resident of Mexico, both foreign and native, 
declined to accord official recognition to Huerta, the only man 
of sufficient force of character to restore law and order in the 
distracted Republic, and allowed himself to be controlled in his 
action as President by the sentimental idealism of the late de- 
parted, but not lamented, Mr. Bryan. In announcing his refusal 
to recognize the de facto government of Huerta, Mr. Wilson pro- 
claimed his intention of not interfering in the affairs of Mexico 
and of not permitting anyone else to interfere. The very act of 
refusing recognition to Huerta was in itself an interference in 
the domestic affairs of our neighboring Republic and a de- 
liberate attempt on Mr. Wilson's part to destroy the only gov- 
ernment that Mexico had. But Mr. Wilson did not stop there. 
He even had the temerity to inform the people of Mexico that 
they might hold an election, but if Huerta were the choice of 
the electorate he would not be recognized by the United States. 
From that day to this he has followed such a policy of officious 
and irritating meddling, tinctured with indecision and vacilla- 
tion, that to-day all Latin America believes that the diplomacy 
of the United States is based on duplicity and double dealing. 

When we sent that great and experienced diplomat (?) and 
“deserving Democrat,” John Lind, to Mexico to try moral suasion 
in an effort to dislodge Huerta, and which was later followed by 
an offer of financial aid to the Mexican Government if Huerta 
would only do the disappearing act, he gave Gamboa, the Mexican 
minister of foreign affairs, an opportunity to create a laugh at 
our expense, the echoes of which are still ringing in our ears. 

Not a scintilla of evidence that would be admitted in any 
American court of record has as yet been produced connecting 
Huerta with the assassination of Madero. No official statement 
has ever been issued by this Government or by the Government 
of Carranza implicating Huerta as an accessory before or after 
the act. All has been mere hearsay. There is nothing upon 
which to base a charge against Huerta but innuendo and veiled 
insinuation. I believe now, and have always believed, that every 
consideration of common sense, every consideration of ordinary 
justice and fair dealing, required the President to follow the 
example of the leading countries of Europe in according recog- 
nition to Huerta. [Applause.] But, of course, a diplomacy 
which finds its inspiration in grape juice can not be expected to 
scintillate any very great amount of common sense. [Laughter.] 


But if Mr. Wilson felt that he could not recognize Huerta 
without doing violence to his supersensitive conscience, then, 
why in heaven's name did not he accord recognition at once to 
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the Carranza Government, and by that act give notice to Mexico 
and the world that the United States was determined to establish 
a government down there and put an end to brigandage and 
murder and rapine? Why did he wait until October 19, 1915— 
two years and seven months after he assumed the Presidency— 


before recognizing Carranza? If he felt that he had sufficient 
knowledge of Mexican conditions to warrant him in deposing 
Huerta, then we have a right to assume that he should have 
been ready to take the next step necessary to reestablish orderly 
government in Mexico. 

Even Mr. Wilson or any other idealist must know that any 
country without a government quickly lapses into a state of 
anarchy and especially so when 80 per cent of the people of that 
country are illiterate and semibarbarous. If Mr. Wilson really 
felt the deep sympathy that he has always professed to feel for 
the starving Mexican people then, after deliberately destroying 
the only government that existed in Mexico, I insist that every 
dictate of humanity, every impulse of justice, demanded that 
he do all in his power to establish forthwith and without delay 
a government capable of enforcing the fundamental guaranties 
of a civilized government, the protection of life, liberty, and 
property. The adoption of any other policy under the circum- 
stances is stamped not only with indecision but with insincerity 
as well. [Applause on Republican side.] 

The administration’s entire course with regard to Mexico has 
been a succession of stupid and brutal blunders. There is not 
a single creditable incident in the whole miserable affair. 
Huerta was proclaimed President on February 19, 1913, or 13 
days before the inauguration of Mr. Wilson, and despite the 
frantic efforts of our bewildered and befuddled administration 
he was not forced out of the Presidency until July 15,1914. The 
attempt to force that resignation could well be utilized by a 
humorist as a plot in comic opera but for the humiliating effect 
on our national pride. You will recall that on April 9, 1914, 
several of our soldiers were arrested at Tampico by some petty 
Mexican officer, and that after their release Rear Admiral Mayo 
demand an apology and punishment of the officers making 
the arrest and a public salute of 21 guns to our flag within 24 
hours. 

The apology was promptly made and punishment was meted 
out to the offending officers, but the salute was not fired. 
Thereupon President Wilson, through O’Shaunessy, demanded 
an immediate compliance with Mayo's request that a salute be 
fired by a government which he refused to recognize and which 
he himself said did not exist. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] Huerta replied that powder in Mexico was rather ex- 
pensive, but that he would fire a salute if Mayo would fire one 
in return, Then our marines and sailors were ordered down to 
Vera Cruz and they took possession of the customhouse, and in 
doing so 17 of our boys were killed. Then Funston and the 
Fifth Brigade were sent down, and-they remained in Vera Cruz 
until November 23, when they were suddenly withdrawn upon 
the threatening and imperative demand of Carranza. This 
whole senseless and ridiculous performance cost the United 
States the lives of 17 of our brave boys and $10,000,000 in 
money, but the salute has never been fired. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

When Huerta was finally overthrown and Carranza entered 
Mexico City the President again hesitated and shrank from a 
plain responsibility. It wes apparent to everybody that Villa 
was on the point of revolting against Carranza, and if President 
Wilson had met the s.tmation by promptly recognizing Carranza 
and had given Villa and his followers to understand that no 
revolt on their part would be tolerated by our Government, I 
feel morally certain that many of the succeeding bloody chap- 
ters of Mexico's history would never have been written. The 
recognition did not come and Villa revolted, and the President 
then showed his deep sympathy for the Mexican people by per- 
mitting the State Department, under Mr. Bryan, to covertly aid 
and abet Villa, the most villainous and bloodthirsty bandit of 
them all. y 

Finally conditions became so unbearable that the administra- 
tion reluctantly concluded that some action was necessary. 
Accordingly the so-called A. B. C. powers, Argentine, Brazil, 
and Chile, were asked to call representatives of the warring 
factions of Mexico into a conference for the purpose of com- 
posing their differences and forming a government. In this 
call it was clearly and unmistakably intimated by our Gov- 
ernment that failure on the part of any Mexican faction to 
respond to the call and participate in the conference would 
result in a refusal by us to deal with such faction in the future. 
Villa, Zapata, and other bandit chiefs accepted the invitation 
with alacrity aud enthusiasm, and the world then witnessed 
the humiliating and disgraceful spectacle of the great and 
powerful Government of the United States counseling and con- 


ferring with murderers and cutthroats as to our future policy 
in Mexico. Even Carranza, steeped in treachery as he since 
has shown himself to be, seems to have had too much self- 
respect left to take part in a conference with Villa and Zapata. 
He peremptorily refused to attend, but within six weeks 
thereafter he was recognized by Woodrow Wilson as the de 
facto head of the Government of Mexico, Great God, what a 
record of infamy and shame! What a travesty on diplomacy 
and statesmanship! Is it any wonder that the world stands 
aghast and the people of America hang their heads in deep 
humiliation whenever they think of Wilson’s Mexican policy? 
[Great applause on the Republican side.] 

Oh, it will not avail Mr. Wilson or his apologists to try to 
make it appear that all Americans residing in Mexico are free- 
booters and adventurers. Many an honest man of moderate 
means has gone there on legitimate business and in the hope of 
winning a competence for himself and family. He was proud 
of his American citizenship when he went to Mexico. He re- 
garded it as a badge of honor and he felt that he was fully pro- 
tected by our treaty with that country. But he was soon dis- 
illusioned. When trouble came and he appealed to his Govern- 
ment for protection, the administration at Washington bluntly 
and brutally informed him to leave his earthly possessions be- 
hind and to get out of the country, as no protection would be 
extended to him. The action of the American Government in 
sending that notice to Amerjcan residents in Mexico was at the 
same time notice to the bandits of Mexico that they were at 
liberty to plunder and rob and kill Americans with impunity 
and without let or hindrance. Already 250 Americans have been 
wantonly and brutally murdered, scores of American women 
have been ravished, little children have been horribly mis- 
treated, the American flag has become an object of contempt 
and derision in every part of Mexico, and when an appeal for 
relief is made to Washington the victims of Mexican outrage 
are met by the insulting query, “ What are you doing in Mexico; 
why don't yon get out and come home?” 

It took the administration two years and seven months to 
make up its mind to recognize Carranza, and because of this 
tardy recognition, because of the many humiliating intervening 
events, because of the spineless, vacillating policy that has been 
pursued, because of the universal contempt in Mexico for every- 
thing American, even Carranza seems to have lost all respect for 
us, and there is every indication that it will not be long until 
we will have serious trouble with the de facto government of 
which he is the head. If the recital of Mexican outrages as set 
forth in Secretary Lansing’s note to Carranza is based on fact, 
then that recital constitutes a stronger indictment of the in- 
efficiency and incompetency of the Wilson administration than 
any partisan Republican could possibly frame. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] In that note Secretary Lansing specifi- 
eally charges Carranza adherents with responsibility for the 
attacks on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office, 
and Las Peladas, all of which occurred during last September. 
And yet, notwithstanding the treachery of Carranza and his fol- 
lowers the administration, of which Mr. Lansing Is the chief 
official, has complacently permitted Carranza to import arms 
and munitions from the United States into Mexico. The trouble 
at Parral occurred as late as April 10 of this year. The attack 
on our soldiers at that place was made by the soldiers of Car- 
ranza. Four days ufter the attack and after the administration 
had full knowledge of Carranza’s treachery, Secretary Lansing 
issued an order permitting Carranza to import 1,000,000 rounds 
of small-arms ammunition. The day before the order was issued 
Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, vice president of the Phelps-Dodge Co., 
was in the city of Washington and, according to the newspapers, 
visited the Secretary of State. 

The Pheips-Dodge Co. is engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of munitions of war and is the same company that was indicted 
in the Federal courts for violating the embargo on the shipment 
of munitions to Mexico in the last year of the Taft administra- 
tion and escaped conviction on the technicality that the muni- 
tions had not actually reached the Republic of Mexico but had 
been stopped at Bisbee, Ariz. Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, vice 
president of the Phelps-Dodge Co., is a most interesting gentle- 
man. The records show that he was the heaviest individual 
contributor to the Democratic national campaign fund in 1912, 
his first contribution being 330,000. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] I am not making any charge against the integrity 
of the Secretary of State, nor do I know positively that the 
Phelps-Dodge Co. sold Carranza this 1,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition, but I can not help wondering if there is any connec- 
tion between the call of Mr. Dodge on Mr. Lansing and the 
issuance of the order. The ammunition which was imported by 
Carranza under that order was used in the attack on our 
soldiers at Carrizal, in which 19 of the Nation’s defenders, 
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including two officers, lost their lives. If there should be any 
connection between the visit of Mr. Dodge and the issuance of the 
order, and if the ammunition that was shipped to Mexico was 
shipped by the Phelps-Dodge Co., then may God have mercy on 
an administration that permits a campaign contributor to recoup 
himself at the expense of the lives of our gallant soldier boys. 
[Great applause on the Republican side.] 

But, say our Democratic friends, President Wilson has kept 
us out of war, and that is reason enough why he is entitled to 
reelection. Two years ago they adopted as their slogan: “ War 
in Europe, peace in America, God bless Wilson.” Well, I want 
the good Lord to bless the President of the United States. I 
want Him to bless every American citizen, the highest and the 
humblest, the richest and the poorest. But I can conceive of 
no good or valid reason why a special blessing should be in- 
voked upon the President because we are not at war with 
Mexico. Why, the very act of sending our troops to Vera Cruz 
because of an imaginary insult was in itself, under the usages 
of international law, a casus belli or act of war, and would have 
b2en so construed by Huerta but for the fact that he had his 
hands full trying to suppress the revolution of Villa and Car- 
ranza. The people of the United States owe absolutely nothing 
to Mr. Wilson because we are still at peace with Mexico. His 
persistent and pernicious meddling in the internaf affairs of 
that unhappy country would long since have provoked an open 
rupture and actual war but for Mexico’s inability to unite her 
own people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

But, say our Democratic friends, Wilson has kept us out of 
the European war. Why of course he has. Why should he not? 
Who wants war with any of the European powers? What Ameri- 
can citizen in the full possession of his senses is demanding 
that our country should become involved in that terrific con- 
flict? Where is there any sentiment for war anywhere within 
the confines of this Republic? Is the President entitled to wear 
a halo of imperishable glory for simply doing that which all of 
his fellow-Americans not engaged in the sale of munitions want 
to have done? Is he entitled to any special praise for perform- 
ing a plain duty? No; no. On the contrary, the President would 
lay himself open to the severest censure and condemnation if he 
failed to exhaust every honorable means, every resource of 
diplomacy, to prevent our country from being drawn into this 
awful vortex which has engulfed all Europe. The attempt to 
capitalize in a political way the performance of a solemn duty 
that a Chief Executive owes to his country will fail, and so, too, 
will the attempt to create a false and un-American issue of so- 
called Americanism. [Applause on the Republican side.] The 
descendants of no one nationality that enters into our composite 
Ainerican life can claim a monopoly of loyalty to the Stars and 
Stripes. Every civilized nation under God's shining sun has con- 
tributed its share to the glory and the greatness and the grandeur 
of American civilization. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
These men came from across the seas because of their love for 
liberty. Here they have established their homes and reared their 
families and here in free, sun-kissed and heaven-blessed America 
lie all their future hopes and aspirations. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

To-day all Europe is drenched in blood. The flower of the 
young manhood of the Old World is being sacrificed to the god 
of war. Already 5,000,000 men, created in the image of their 
Maker and endowed with immortal souls have paid the last 
full measure of devotion to their country and their country’s 
cause. And as that gigantic struggle drags its bloody length 
along, we on this side of the Atlantic are overcome by conflict- 
ing emotions. Related as we are by ties of blood and con- 
sanguinity to the people of the Old World, it is but natural 
that our sympathies hould be divided. I have nothing but 
profound pity for any man, no matter what his nationality may 
be, who does not sympathize with the land of his ancestors’ 
birth in this great struggle for national existence, and I insist 
that an expression of that sympathy is in no sense a reflection 
on anyone’s Americanism. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
On the contrary, I regard it as in every way commendable and 
as an evidence of deep and genuine humanity. God help the 
man who would attempt to make political capital for himself 
or his party by stifling the noblest emotions of the human 
heart. My father and mother were born near where flows the 
classic Rhine, but I thank God that when my father came to 
this country at the close of the Revolution of 1848 and took the 
oath of allegiance to the laws and the Constitution of this 
Gcvernment, that he meant exactly what he said. [Applause.] 
I thank God that he became an American citizen not only in 
word but in spirit as well, and that he instilled in the hearts 
of his children a sincere love of reverence for the Jld Flag and 
for the institutions of his adopted country. [Great applause 
on the Republican side.] 


The sentiments that animated my father animated yours, 
and when their devotion to American ideals is questioned be- 
cause of a lingering affection for the land of their nativity we 
can point with pride to a hundred battle fields upon which 
many of them sealed their loyalty with their blood. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] No, no; it will not do. It is un- 
American; it is un-Christian;*it is inhuman. You and I and 
all of us, and our fathers before us, believe in genuine Ameri- 
canism. -We believe in an Americanism that observes the spirit 
of true neutrality and that is free of all official partiality. We 
believe in an Americanism that shows no favoritism and that 
insists upon the recognition and enforcement of American 
rights on land or sea by every European belligerent, an Ameri- 
canism that challenges and compels respect for the American 
flag by every nation on earth. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] You may talk in glittering generalities about “in- 
trigues“ and “‘ hyphenates,” but the inherent spirit of fair play 
that characterizes every true American will demand that you 
present a bill of particulars or stand convicted of criminal 
hypocrisy at the bar of enlightened public opinion. [Great ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] : 

Time will not permit me to discuss at length the contradictory 
and chameleonlike record of this administration. Suffice it to 
say that President Wilson has completely reversed himself on 
practically every important question. At one time he was in 
favor of a single presidential term, of free canal tolls, of inter- 
vention in Mexico, of theoretical free trade, of Garrison’s 
continental army plan, and of “ knocking Bryan into a cocked 
hat,” and now he is opposed to all of them. [Laughter and 
applause.] At another time he was opposed to military train- 
ing, to increasing the Army and Navy, to a tariff commission, 
to labor unions, and to adequate preparedness, and now he is 
in favor of all of them. But perhaps, after all, there is an 
explanation. > 

The President once admitted in a burst of confidence that he 
had a “ single-track mind.” You know that at the end of every 
single-track railroad there is always a turntable, and if presi- 
dential peregrinations count for anything it must be apparent 
to every observer that the President landed on the turntable 
at the end of the track early in his term and has been traveling 
a a circle ever since. [Applause and laughter on Republican 

de.] 

These are the counts in our indictment of Woodrow Wilson 
and his inefficient administration. The issues are joined, the 
record is made up, and the Republican Party is ready to sub- 
mit the case to the verdict of the people. With an abiding 
faith in the intelligence, the manhood, and the patriotism of 
the American voter, we look forward with hope and confidence 
to the 4th day of March, 1917, when, under the courageous, capa- _ 
ble, and patriotic leadership of Charles Evans Hughes [loud ap- 
plause on Republican side] our national prestige will be fully 
restored and the Republic will once again assume her proud 
position in the sisterhood of nations. [Prolonged applause on 
Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN} is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
other gentlemen who already have orders permitting them to 
speak to-night. following the gentleman from Alabama, shall 
have permission to address the House to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, there is no special order for to-morrow, 
then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] makes the request that the gentlemen who also 
have permission to speak to-day may speak to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] may have leave to address the House to- 
morrow for 40 minutes, following the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. SLOAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, ours is the first Government in 
all the world to have a written Constitution as its organic law, 
and here for the first time in all history a Supreme Court was 
established to construe the Constitution. This system is the 


product of the collective wisdom of our fathers, and it is a great 
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“improvement over all other systems. The Constitution of the 
United States is the chart and compass of American liberty, and 
the Supreme Court is the chief guardian of its sacred principles, 
In that body more than in any other branch of the Government 
is lodged the saving strength of the Republic. It was suggested 
in the Constitutional Convention that the President and a certain 
number ef the Supreme Court Judges be given a qualified veto 
power over all measures passed by Congress, but, as Judge 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, has well said. That would 
not do, for it would have thrown the Supreme Court judges into 
active participation in politics, and that would have impaired 
popular confidence in the Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Spenker, the fathers realized the importance and neces- 
sity of placing the supreme authority beyond the reach of politi- 
cal influences and partisan ambition, and they established the 
Supreme Court upon a constitutional elevation above the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Gevernment. In the early 
days there were those who questioned the visdom of allowing 
the Supreme Court to have and exercise a power that could de- 
clare null and void the acts of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, but the wise and far-seeing patriots 
of that day said that the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government are political in their nature and are susceptible 
to political influences and dependent upon political success at 
the polls, But they said the Supreme Court, with its eee 
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ment or the hope ef political reward. [Applause ou the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, in erder to make sure that those chosen for 
a ee ern OE AEE ee ee ee ee nee 
political office or have oceasion to worry about 
old age, our fathers provided for the life tenure of its icone En 
with permission to retire at the age of 70 years, continuing to 
draw the salary until death. They made no such provision for 
Members of Congress, and they did not thus provide fer even 
the President of the United States. 

What more could our fathers have done to show that they 
deemed it wise and necessary to keep the Supreme Court en- 
tirely out of politics, and that they it as a sacred insti- 
tution, especially set apart and dedicated to the highest and 
most important service in our Government? 

It is clear, then, that the fathers intended that the Supreme 
Court should be and forever remain out of politics. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


WASHINGTON’S OPINION. 


When President Washington appointed for life the first judges 
of the Supreme Court, men of judicial skill and rectitude, the 
personal representatives of the dignity and majesty of the law, 
he declared that the Supreme Court is the chief pillar upon 
which our National Government must rest. The Father of our 
Country helped to create this independent and nonpartisan tri- 
bunal of the Nation. He saw that it was good, pronounced his 
blessing upon it, christened it in the name of liberty, and dedi- 
cated it to the cause of justice. [Applause.] He then committed 
it to the care and keeping of the generations that were to come 
after him; and they, thank God, have protected and preserved it. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL, 


Mr. Speaker, the great Chief Justice Marshall, who believed 
in the life tenure of the Supreme Court judges, and who fre- 
quently praised the plan which kept the Supreme Court out of 
politics, declared that the judge must be rendered perfectly 
and completely independent, with nothing to influence or control 
him but God and his conscience. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.? 

Hon. Charles E. Shepherd, a distinguished lawyer from the 
State of Washington, speaking on Marshall day, 1901, of the 
nonpartisan character of our Supreme Court, said that Chief 
Justice Marshall was unmoved by the rise and fall of parties and 
administrations. The vision of a coming election never passed 
athwart that clear, penetrating, judicial eye. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Again, Judge Baldwin has said that— 


The Supreme Court was the rock against which the ae mava of political 
reaction which swept John Adams into retirement e Jen efferson 
President dashed in vain, 


CHARLES CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON, 
Charles Carroll, of Carroliton, whose honored name graces the 
Declaration of Independence, said in 1827: 


I consider the Supreme Court of the United States as the strongest 
guardian of the powers of cae and the rights of the people. 


In 1835 Hon. Horace Binney, of Philadelphia, one of the great- 
est lawyers that ever lived, in speaking of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and the Supreme Court, said: 

The 8 Court in administ 7 
egn geran daprar krep yr ee ee 

And in 1884 Chief Justice Waite, in unveiling the monument 
erected here in honor ef Chief Justice Marshall, said: 

. dicial t ni 

e ju porer. —— United States has been carefully preserved 
CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


In 1901, 100 years from the time that John Marshall was made 
Chief Justice, Chief Justice Fuller, of this same nonpartisan 
tribunal, declared that— 

The Supreme Court judge must walk the s t and narrow path 
marked out by law regardless of political expediency or party politics. 

Speaking in honor of Chief Justice Marshall in 1901, Senator 
William Lindsay, an able statesman of Kentucky, said: 

Court in N 

and on very a 
It ts, ores fortunate that — have a of our Sipreme Court Judges, Bite 
and public cenfidenve, the mandates of which the people accept 

t regard to political affiliations or preconceived opinions. 

[Applayge on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, patriots East and West, North and South, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, bear testimony to the potential 
power and beneficent influence of our independent and nonpur- 
tisan Supreme Court. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
What a source of strength it has been to the Republic in all the 
years that are gone! 

FREE FROM IMPROPER INFLUENCE. 


Hon. George M. Williams, an able lawyer of Oregon, said on 
Marshall day in 1901: 

The Supreme Court of the United States is as far removed from the 
777) 


And this fact, Mr. Speaker, more than any other, has made 
that court revered and respected by- all classes and conditions 
of our people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Again, 
Judge Simeen E. Baldwin says: 

In England the British ministry is directly represented in the court 
ef last resort before which cannes of international importance may be 
not act ‘act pen — — liey. Tt a body purely Judicial, snd 
its purely te declare 3 . ; 

DON continuing, he says: 

In no other government, as in ours, is the foreign office so powerless 
to control judicial pr: by which foreign relations are affected. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this situation accounts for the fact that no 
high court in all the world enjoys the reputation abroad that 
this court does among the nations of the earth. [Applause.] 
A few years ago a dispute arose between Canada and the United 
States, and Canada suggested that she was willing for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to determine the question. 
Mr. Speaker, what a beautiful acknowledgment of our Supreme 
Court’s reputation for fairness and impartiality; what a splen- 
did tribute to the integrity of this purely judicial and nonparti- 
san court of ours. [Applause.] Judge U. M. Rose, of Little 
Rock, a brilliant lawyer of Arkansas [applause], on Marshall 
day in 1901, in his splendid tribute to the nonpartisan character 
of our Supreme Court, said: 


With us the Government is one of limited poms and the humblest 
citizen may at any time challenge the authority of Congress or Presi- 
dent or both 3 e Supreme Court, composed of learned men, 
quite excluded from the pale of actua! or practical politics, having 
control of neither the. sword nor the purse, presents to the world the 
fairest and best judicial tribunal ever devised by the wisdom of man. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
SUPREME COURT CONTROLLING INFLUENCE. 


Hon. Frank Springer, of the Territory of New Mexico, said, 
in 1901: 


If this Republic endures longer than those of antiquity, it will be 
chiefly by reason of the controlling intluence of that great court which 
maintains the equilibrium of the Nation— 


Applause. 
which holds together the Union like some 
tem, 9 1e n tight to the remotest 2 . each a er to 
move unrest its ap 8 rae binding all by its mi paty 
force, so that Tern can neit ith each other nor depart 
the system. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, where is the patriot who is willing to tamper 
with the power which maintains the equilibrium of the Nation? 
Where is the citizen who is willing to destroy the light of our 
civie sun, which by its majesty and power holds in place and 
blesses every righteous force in the Government? [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] Hon. George R. Peck, in his article on 


at sun of a planctary sys- 
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the March of the Constitution, speaking of how the Supreme 
Court has guarded that sacred instrument, says: 

It has heen so administered as to combine more of liberty to the 
citizen with more of power in the Nation than any other constitutional 
government. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, we are called upon to break a custom 
that has greatly blessed and benefited the American people. We 
are urged to establish a precedent that would radically change 
the status of our Supreme Court and plunge it into partisan 
polities. [Applause.] 

PARTISAN INFLUENCE. ‘ 


If our fathers in the early days were so careful to guard the 
Supreme Court against partisan influence and political ambition, 
with what scrupulous care should we guard it now, when sinister 
interests appeal more to the power of the purse than to the prin- 
ciple of the patriot. [Applause.] When they seek to coerce the 
voter, make barter of the ballot, and undertake to buy the highest 
office within the gift of the people. [Applause.] Sinister inter- 
ests with political influence in too many instances have been able 
te work their will in local courts at the expense of justice and 
to the detriment and great injury of the citizen involved. Now, 


if any citizen, however humble and obscure, feels that the Con- | 


stitution has been violated and political influence and partisan 


prejudice have operated to deny him justice, he can go to this | 


nonpartisan tribunal, beyond the reach and taint of partisan 
consideration, and there receive justice. [Applause.] 


THE PEOPLE'S STRONGHOLD. 


Mr. Speaker, that court is the rich man’s rock against im- 
proper judgments, the poor man’s shelter against judicial 
tyranny, the city of refuge for both capital and labor, and the 
people's mighty stronghold of justice against injustice. [Ap- 
plause.] The feeling of respect and appreciation on the part 
ef the people for our Supreme Court and their abiding faith 
in its integrity and in its love of justice have done more to 
inspire patriotism and strengthen the Republic than any other 
influence in the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker I have heard of a State in this Union where it 


is said that one of the supreme court judges was ambitious | 
to be governor. One day a case of considerable importance | 


came up for consideration. The parties on one side of the suit 
were men of great political influence, and it is said that this 
judge expressed friendship for their side, took charge of the 
case, wrote the opinion, and later announced his eandidaey for 
the office of governor. Mr. Speaker, if this precedent, which 
drags the Supreme Court into politics, is established, and we say 


to our Supreme Court judges, hereafter you are at liberty to 
court political influence and seek political office, I fear that | 


some time seme judge may play politics at the expense of 
justice, and sacrifice human rights upon the altar of political 
ambition. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

LORD JEFFREYS. 


Lord Jeffreys, of infamous memory, chief justice of the High 
Court of England, dragged the judicial ermine into the mire 
of corrupt politics and used his office to influence elections. 
On one oceasion he went to a city where an election was being 
held and entered the court room where Mayor Peckham was 
holding court. On seeing him there, the mayor became indig- 
nant and rebuked him, saying: 

You, who ought to be the guardian cf our laws and sacred constitu- 
tion, shall not thus audaciously violate them. 

[Applause.] 

Our fathers saw what political ambition and partisan activity 
did for the High Court of England, and they resolved to avoid 
the mistakes of the mether country. Those who framed the 
Constitution were determined to place safeguards around our 
Supreme Court so as to keep it forever out of politics, and I 
repeat they wisely provided that its members should serve for 
life [applause], and retire, if they desired to do so, at the age 
of 70 years, continuing to draw the salary until death. 

FROM WASHINGTON TO WILSON. 


From Washington to Jackson and from Jackson to Lincoln, 
from Lincoln to Cleveland and from Cleveland to McKinley, 
and from McKinley to Wilson the people of all parties have 
protected the Supreme Court against political invasion, and 
millions yet unborn will guard and protect it in the years that 
are to come. [Applause.] 


JUSTICE HUGHES. 


In 1912 Mr. Justice Hughes said: 

A Supreme Court judge should not be available for political office. 
The Supreme Court must not be dragged into politics. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Why, Mr. Speaker? “ Because above the need of any man’s 
service in political office in this country rises the importance of 


the unstained integrity and nonpartisan character of our 
Supreme Court.” [Applause.] 

That was the position of Mr. Justice Hughes in 1912. Then 
he regarded the keeping of the Supreme Court out of politics 
as a matter of grave concern to the country. Then he felt that 
his country’s best interest demanded that he refuse to allow 
the use of his name—a Supreme Court judge—as a candidate 
for the office of President in order to relieve his party of an 

situation. Mr. Speaker, in the light of his po- 
sition in 1912 and in view of what he has done in 1916, I ask 
what it is that causes him to be willing now to drag down and 
sacrifice this nonpartisan court upon the altar of partisan ex- 
pediency. [Applause on the Democratic side]. With what 
degree of grace and good conscience can he invite the voter 
now to do that which he declared four years age was n danger- 
ous step to be taken in this country. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] He has told us in strong language how important 
it is to keep the Supreme Court out of politics. What reason 
will he offer now for his effort to change it from an independ- 
ent, nonpartisan court to a recruiting ‘station of candidates for 
President? [Applause on the Democratic side.] What argu- 
ment has he to make now as to why it should be changed frem 
a temple of justice to a political hotbed of partisan ambition? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, Hon. Warren G. Harprye, a Republican United 
States Senator from Ohio, was permanent chairman of a con- 
vention dominated by Republican bosses at Chicago, In notify- 
ing ex-Supreme Court Justice Hughes of a nomination that he 
had received by that convention Senator Harprne reminded 
him that his nomination “was extraordinary and without a 
paralel in the history of the Republican Party.” ‘That is true, 
Mr. Speaker. It was indeed a most extraordinary nomination. 
It did not only violate a long-standing preeedent and tradition 
of the Republican Party, but it struck a dangerous blow at 
civil liberty in America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That boss-ridden and degenerate old party of PENROSE and 
Smoor having stifled virtue and destroyed moral vigor in 
itself, now turned in its greed and desperation and laid its 
cruel hands upon the Supreme Court, the very citadel of human 
rights in America. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And, 
Mr. Speaker, upon that unprecedented performance and that 
most extraordinary nomination they invite patriotic Progres- 
sives not only to repudiate the principles that they stood for 
four years ago, when they fought bossism, ring rule, and cor- 
ruption, but they invite them to use their ballots in support of 
a movement which will, if successful, work injury to their 
children and their children’s children long after we are dead. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


TEMPLE OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. Speaker, for more than a hundred years the American 
people have regarded our Supreme Court as a temple of justice 
far above the plane of partisan politics, and never until now 
has any politicul party desired or dared to invade its sacred 
precincts in search of a candidate for President [applause on 
the Democratic side]; but with due appreciation of the wisdom 
and necessity of keeping that court out of politics and placing 
their country’s welfare above the desire for party success, all 
parties have guarded against breaking the custom which has 
kept our Supreme Court free from political influence and parti- 
san ambitions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But, Mr, 
Speaker, it remained for the power-hungry bosses of the Re- 
publican Party to invade that holy of holies in our judicial 
system and undertake to establish a precedent that would de- 
stroy the independence and nonpartisan character of our Su- 
preme Court. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, in order to get control of the Government these des- 
perate bosses of the Republican Party are willing to wenken 
public confidence in this court of last resort and destroy its 
usefulness as the chief guardian of constitutional rights and 
liberties. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The bosses of 
the Republican Party who invaded our temple of justice and 
undertook to violate its sanctity and rob it of its nonpartisan 
character by dragging it into politics are not the friends but 
they are the enemies of the Republic. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

DESPERATE BOSSES. 


We are told that when Napoleon made known to Josephine his 
intention to divorce her, she pointed to a star in the sky and said 
to him: “That is your star, bright and resplendent now, but 
the day that you divorce me your star is set.” I want to say to 
the reckless bosses of the Republican Party who have gone to 
the Supreme Court for a candidate for President, you are taking 
a step fraught with grave danger to the country, You are seek- 
ing to violate a principle dear to the American people, and you 
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are striving to break a custom as old as the Government, and if 
your un-American plan succeeds you will have dimmed the 
luster and destroyed the brilliancy of the brightest star in the 
firmament of American liberty. [Applause on Democratic side.] 


SINISTER INTERESTS. 


Mr. Speaker, if this plan of the Republican bosses succeeds, 
and ex-Supreme Court Justice Hughes is elected President, the 
Supreme Court will be in politics, and then sinister interests 
will have succeeded in storming the once impregnable citadel 
of the Nation’s strength and in striking down the mightiest bul- 
wark of American liberty. [Applause on Democratic side.] 
They will then be able to do what they were powerless to ac- 
complish before the Supreme Court was invaded by boss poli- 
ticians and its members imbued with the desire for political 
office and fired with the spirit of partisan ambition. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] Then it will not be long until we will 
be confronted with the awful spectacle of Supreme Court judges 
either openly or secretly striving to secure the Democratic 
and Republican nominations for the office of President. Mr. 
Speaker, upon our ability to defeat the establishment of this 
wicked precedent which would drag our Supreme Court into 
politics depends the preservation of rights and liberties dear to 
the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
wise custom which has kept our Supreme Court out of polities, 
purely judicial and nonpartisan in character, was in existence 
when every citizen now living was born, and the blessed right 
to keep it inviolate is the birthright of the American citizen. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Who, then, is rendy to barter this birthright for a mess of 
political potage? Where is the father who will deliberately 
follow a course that he knows will bring evil to his children and 
injury to his country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Speaker, we must not weaken and impair this great judicial 
institution whose nonpartisan character has become a part of 
the vital life of the Nation, but we owe it to ourselves and to 
our children to contribute to its strength and preservation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Our fathers established 
this wise and valuable custom, and it is our duty to protect 
and preserve it. 


SENATOE LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Senator Lopes of Massachusetts, a Republican, took the posi- 
tion in 1901 that— 

When a judge ascends to the Supreme Court bench the door of 
political preferment closes behind him, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

So, Mr. Speaker, if a Supreme Court judge puts off the judicial 
ermine, turns his back upon the Constitution, and quits the 
temple of justice to engage in partisan warfare, we must see 
to it that the precedent is not established, for in this way alone 
can we prevent this public calamity and this crime against the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Grover Cleve- 
land, in his article on “ Good citizenship,” said: 

The abandonment of our country’s watchtowers by those who should 
be on guard and the slumber of the sentinels who should never sleep 
poste inyi the stealthy approach, the pillage, and the loot of selfish- 
ness an . 

[Applause on the Democratie side.] 

If the Republic itself could speak, animated by the patriotic 
spirits of Washington, Madison, Marshall, and Lincoln, it would 
say to the Republican bosses who have violated confidence and 
abused power in the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government: 

Spare the Supreme Court, 
Place ne stain upon its brow, 

For a hundred years it has guided me, 
And you shali not harm it now, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, of the long list of distinguished jurists who have 
ministered in the temple of justice only two or three have tried 
to drag it into politics and pervert it from the ends of its insti- 
tution, but be it said to the everlasting praise of the patriots of 
the country, they refused to sanction this attempted violation of 
a time-honored custom. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 
The people of the United States are devoted to the principles 
and established in the faith that this court must and shall be 
forever free from partisan politics and political ambition. 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


TUE NATION’S HIGHEST COURT. 


Mr. Speaker, our Supreme Court is the loftiest tribunal in all 
the world [applause], and a place on that bench is the climax 
and crowning glory of attainment in the legal profession. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] When an American citizen 


[Ap- 


is elevated to that high station and crosses its sacred threshold 
and puts on the honored ermine of the Nation’s highest court, 


he ought to dedicate his talents and consecrate his all to whole- 
hearted service in the temple of justice. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Let it be known in all the hereafter that 
there is one high and sacred place in our system of Goyernment 
that shall never be invaded by political influence and partisan 
ambition, and that everyone who enters that sacred tribunal 
closes the door of political ambition behind him, casts anchor 
with the Constitution to live and die as one of its faithful 
guardians. [Appiause on the Democratic side.] 

1 THE POWER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

Mr. Speaker, our Supreme Court holds the scales of justice 
between the man of moderate means and the man of large for- 
tune. It determines cases in which the welfare of society is 
involved and the life of the citizen is at stake. It has the 
power to revise and destroy all other court decisions. It wields 
the power of life and death over State and Federal statute, and 
it has the power to declare null and void the acts of the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, and I submit to this House and to the 
country that this great court, on account of its supreme power 
and importance, should forever remain free from partisan am- 
bition and political activity. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] This court must never be perverted from the ends of its 
institution, It must forever remain true to the purpose of its 
creation. [Applause on the Democratie side.] The power to 
make law is important and the power to execute law is essential, 
but the power to destroy law, the power to withhold or to 
administer justice, is the most important power of all. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 

Here, then, in the Supreme Court, our fathers: lodged the 
ark of our civic covenant, and they wisely provided that those 
chosen to guard and protect it should enlist for life and be 
consecrated to the service. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
That ark was placed there by the founders of the Republic, 
and for more than a hundred years it has remained in the 
temple of justice high above the din and noise of partisan con- 
tests. There, in its exalted grandeur, it guards the Constitution, 
holds the scales of justice and contributes as no other power 
can to the strength and perpetuity of the Republic. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the man who votes to break this custom, to 
change the status of our Supreme Court from a nonpartisan to 
a political body, votes against his own best interest and against 
the best interest of his children and his children's children. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] In the name of the sainted 
dead whose sacred hands separated that court from politics 
and dedicated it to the cause of justice, I call upon every 
patriot guard in the country to vote to retain this valuable 
custom. In the name of millions yet unborn, whose rights and 
liberties will be injuriously affected if this court is to be dragged 
into politics, I summon every sentinel in the Republic to 
protest and preserve this mighty bulwark of American liberty. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


THE VESTAL VIRGINS. 


The historian tells us that in Rome, the preservation of fire 
was given a sacred office and that the vestal virgins were con- 
secrated to the service. Winter and summer, year in and year 
out, they guarded the sacred flame. ‘The Roman. legions might 
be encamped upon the river Rhine or forming battle line along 
the distant Euphrates, back in the temple at Rome burned the 
eternal fire. Mr. Speaker, so long as the vestals kept vigil in the 
temple, all was well with the Roman Empire. From their 
sacred office, there radiated a power and an influence that kept 
citizen and soldier with heads erect and light upon their faces, 
and spreading contentment everywhere. But in an evil hour 
the tempter came. The vestals left the temple and the sacred 
flame went out. Faith in the Government and the spirit and 
lofty ideals that once characterized the people of Rome were 
gone, and with them went the spirit and moral stamina of 
citizen and soldier, and Rome fell down among her beautiful 
hills and died. 


SUPREME COURT JUDGES IN THE TEMPLE. 


Mr. Speaker, in building this Republic, our fathers gave to 
the Supreme Court a sacred office. They dedicated it to the 
cause of liberty and kindled upon its sacred altar the white 
fires of eternal justice. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
They consecrated our Supreme Court Judges to service in the 
temple. And winter and summer, year in and year out they 
have guarded the sacred flame. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] The waves of party strife and bitterness have beat 
against the legislative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, but beyond the sound of the breakers, and beyond 
the reach of the waves has stood in solemn grandeur this 
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American temple of justice. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

So long as it was free from politics and our justices kept 
vigil in the temple all was well with the Republic. The hum- 
blest citizen, the high and the low, the rich and the poor 
looked with implicit faith upon this temple as the very seat 


and home of justiee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This 
fidelity to duty on the part of the judge, and this abiding faith 
on the part of the citizen has been the inspiriting power that 
has kept the light of justice forever burning in the temple and 
held the respect and confidence of the American people through 
all the years that are gone. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] i 
SENATOR WORKS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

Senator Works, a Republican, of California, a great lawyer, 
and one who cherishes in his heart the tradition which has 
kept our Supreme Court out of politics, said in the Senate of 
the United States, April 12, 1916: 

To my mind, it is of the gravest importance that that great tribunal 
should be separated 1 aud forever from lities. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] This attempt to bring the highest e haar y 
of the country or any member of it into politics shoul 
not only by the mem to whom the tempting offer is mate, Dat — m 
the whole country. 

{Appleuse on the Democratic side.] 

And, Mr. Speaker, it will be resented. Patriotic judges, 
lawyers, and laymen will stand in solid phalanx to prevent the 
establishment of this dangerous precedent. [Applause.] All 
men, regardless of party affilintions, know in their hearts 
that the independent and nonpartisan character of our Supreme 
Court has made it the mightiest force for good in this Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] Every man who hears me to-day 
knows that if ever a Supreme Court judge is elected President 
that the precedent for opening that court to partisan politics 
has been established and that that precedent would violate the 
sanctity and impair the usefulness of the highest court in the 
country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] That court of 
last resort, from whose decision there is no appeal, has been 
and in the future ought to be purely and wholly a tribunal of 
justice unhampered and unimpaired by political influences 
from without or. partisan ambition from within. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

CLASHING CREEDS AND WARRING INTERESTS. 


Mr. Speaker, above clashing creeds and warring interests, 
beyond the fret and the fever, the strife and the bitterness of 
partisan conflicts, sits this court with singleness of purpose, 
unswerving eye and steady hand holding aloft the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice. [Applause on the Democratic side.]! As the 
crusaders fought to recover the holy sepulcher from the hands 
of infidels, I call upon the American crusader of to-day to fight 
with the same zeal and determination to protect our temple of 
justice against those who would debauch and defile it. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] God of our fathers forbid that 
we shall ever prove recreant in our obligations to protect and 
preserve it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


ITS EXALTED MISSION, 


This sacred custom has become a fixed principle with our 
people. It is as old as the 13 stripes in our flag, and its splendor 
is reflected in every star that beams in the blue of Old Glory. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] It has blessed and bene- 
fited our people everywhere. It is vital to the happiness and 
well-being of a hundred millions of people, and it is necessary 
to the perpetuity of the Republic. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] Let every patriot in the country declare once and for all 
that this temple of justice shall never become a political in- 
cubator to hatch out candidates for the office of President [ap- 
plause on the Democratic side], but that it shall remain now 
and forever true to the purpose of its creation and consecrated 
and exalted mission. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic 
side. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its ap- 
propriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 5427. An act referring certain claims against the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


ADJ OURNMENT. 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
a 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
16 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, August 5, 1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting 
tentative draft of legislation making appropriation for sewer, 
auditor’s building, old Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
(H. Doe. No. 1317); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
viting attention to a letter addressed to Congress under date 
of March 9, 1916, and which was printed as House Document 
No. 898, in regard to the laboratories, Bureau of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (H. Doc. No, 1318) ; to the Committee on een, 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Interior 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
reclamation service for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 1319); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported from 
committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the several 
ealendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TAGGART, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 14973) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act relating to the liability of common carriers by 
railroad to their employees in certain cases,’ approved April 
22, 1908, and amended April 5, 1910, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1084), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. O’SHAUNESSY, from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 13718) 
to authorize the maintenance and operation of dams across the 
St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1088), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 6372) to authorize 
the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, Ala., their suecessors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Spanish River at or near the junction of Raft and Spanish 
Rivers, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1089), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14927) for the relief of 
William H. Boyer, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1078), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 16590) for the relief of George Le Clear, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1079), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 14245) for the relief of Edward Looby, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1080), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
endar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10697) for the relief of S. Spencer Carr, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1081), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Cal- 
eadar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 8945) for the relief of John P. Chesley, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1082), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Oal- 
endar, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5182) requiring 
the Secretary of War to issue an honorable discharge to Benja- 
min R. Buffington, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 1083), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
18352) granting a pension to Charles C. Cooper; and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 17288) provid- 
ing that Indian schools may be maintained without limitation 
as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17289) providing for the continuance of the 
Osage Indian School, Oklahoma, for a period of 10 years from 
January 1, 1917; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 17290) providing for the 
registration of designs; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 17291) to regulate the ship- 
ment and storage of explosives; to the Committce on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 17292) for the 
regulation of salaries in the custodian service of the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (A. R. 17293) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a building thereon for a post 
office in the city of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17294) relating to copyrights; to the Com- 
inittee on Patents. 

By Mr. TAGUE: A bill (H. R. 17295) to require fishing vessels 
to carry certain equipment for all small boats and dories; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 51) to create 2 committee to investigate the Government's 
treatment of the National Guard and what defects in the guard 
organization have been evidenced by the present mobilization ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 52) directing the Secretary of State to require con- 
sular agents to gather information regarding trade conditions 
in belligerent countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BELL: Resolution (H. Res. 335) to pay for folding 
speeches; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 337) providing for the consideration 
of S. 509; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Resolution (H. Res. 338) to investigate the 
explosions at Jersey City, N. J., which occurred on the 30th of 
July, 1916; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRATT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 290) granting 
permission to the National Sculpture Society to hold an exhibi- 
tion In the National Museum of a collection of American sculp- 
ture, and authorizing an appropriation in aid thereof; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

zy Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 17296) removing the disa- 
bilities of Richard W. Hocker; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R, 17297) granting an increase 
of pension to George W. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17298) for the relief of Thomas 
Monté¢ith ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17299) for the relief of M. A. Searcey; to 
the Committee on War Ciaims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17300) for the relief of W. H. McFarland; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 17801) to correct 
the military record of Matthew C. Butler, Jr.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 17302) granting a pension to 
Rebecca J. Bagley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 17303) granting an increase of 
gension to Jacob Walters; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 17304) for the relief of W. L. 
Rose; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 17805) for the relief of 
William I. Wood; to the Committee on Claims. a 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 17806) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Salton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 17807) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Bissell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. A 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: A bill (H. R. 17308) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Daniel E. Warner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17309) granting a pension to 
Sarah K. Arnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17310) granting a pension to Robert Camp- 
bell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17811) granting a pension to Sarah M. J. 
Bertram; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17312) granting a pension to Joseph E, 
Blackwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17313) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Bartlebaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17314) granting a pension to Harry Cook; 
to the Committee on Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill. (H. R. 17815) granting a pension to John R. Cray- 
ton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17316) granting an increase of pension to 
Lloyd Criswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17817) granting an increase of pension to 
William G. Camp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17318) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17319) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17820) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Fulkineer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17821) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Atherton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17822) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Alley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 17323) for the relief of 
William G. Gaylor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 17324) for the relief of the heirs 
of Charles F. McLean, of Union Church, Jefferson County, 
Miss.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17825) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry A. Glenn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 17326) granting an 
increase of pension to Charles A. Sugg; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 17327) granting a pension to 
Christiana Fortner ; to the Committee on <nvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17328) granting a pension 
to James M. Bush; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17829) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17330) to pay to the trustees 
of the German Evangelical Church, of Humboldt, Kans., the sum 
of $540, being the value of the use and occupation of the church 
building for a period of three years, from October, 1861, to 
October, 1864, by the armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 17331) to permit Seth Shepard, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia, to retire; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17332) granting 
an increase of pension to Robert Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were Inid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of union meeting 
of the four railroad transportation brotherhoods, approving 
stand taken by Hon. Grorce HUDDLESTON, of Alabama, rela- 
tive to Hay ecnscription bill, ete.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASWELL: Memorial of Southern Forestry Congress, 
favoring amendment to the Agricultural appropriation bill for 
purchase of forest areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Memorial of, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers, Altoona Lodge, No. 287, favoring 
House bill 16142, relative to limiting the length of trains, etc.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


1916. 


By Mr. BEALES: Evidence in support of House bill 13352, 
granting a pension to Charles C. Cooper; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: Petition of Dr. Robert P. Knapp, of 
New York City, favoring preparedness; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of members of the Custodian’ Mutual & Benevo- 
lent Welfare League, favoring the Nolan minimum-wage bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Paramount Knitting Co., of New York, favor- 
ing passage of the Army bill with Senate amendments; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, petition of Westbrook Farm, Oakdale, Long Island, 
N. Y., against House bill 16307, for registration of pure-bred 
live stock; to die Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oakcrest Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., favor- 
ing investigation relative to high price of anthracit. coal: to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of sundry citizens of the United 
States, relative to program of constructive peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of Seggerman Bros. 
and Rockwood & Co., of New York, against amendment to the 
general revenue bill ceasing drawbacks during the war; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Technology Sales Co., of New York, favoring 
the Senate Navy bill; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of New York Produce Exchange, favoring ade- 
quate American merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of market committee, American National Live 
Stock Association, favoring Borland resolution, relative to mar- 
keting live stock, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of New York Produce Exchange, 
relative to adequate merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of executive committee, National Association 
Union Volunteer Officers, relative to Volunteer oflicers’ retired- 
list bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Association to Resist British Domination of 
American Commerce, relative to restrictions on American citi- 
zens, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, etc., relative to wage controversy be- 
tween railroads and employees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of New York Produce Exchange, 
favoring adequate American merchant marine; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of Wisconsin Retail Clothiers’ Association, 
favoring passage of the Stevens standard-price bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of New York Produce Exchange, 
favoring adequate American merchant marine; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of R. D. Cobb and 82 other citizens 
of Riverdale, Gratiot County, Mich., regarding Senate bill 5677; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial of directors of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the Shields water-power bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of members of Freight Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of South Chicago, Ill, urging legislation to empower the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate the threatened 
railroad strike; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, favoring reference of railroad difficulties to 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARKER of New York: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., favoring passage of a bill for a Fed- 
eral motion-picture commission; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of Red- 
lands, Cal., relative to arbitration between railroads and their 
employees; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Narragansett Lodge, No. 478. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, favoring 
passage of House bills 1668 and 15950; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Providence, R. I., favoring 
Federal censorship of motion pictures; to the Committee on 
Education. 
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By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Resolution adopted at 
union meeting of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Order 
of Railroad Conductors, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, at 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., on July 2, 1916, protesting against legis- 
lation to establish compulsory arbitration, and protesting 
against the reference of labor disputes to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, August 5, 1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we call upon Thy name and invoke Thy bless- 
ing upon us as we address ourselves to the tasks of this day. 
We come to Thee lest we should lose the least opportunity to 
serve our fellow men. We come to Thee lest we should neg- 
lect to use the greatest power that Thou hast committed to us 
in this same service. This day may we be directed by Thy 
grace in the performance of the duties that are before us, and 
at its close may we have the comfortable satisfaction of having 
done our best to aid the world to higher and richer and nobler 
things. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


On request of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and by unanimous consent 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative 
day of Tuesday, August 1, 1916, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATIONS, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senaie to the bill (H. R. 
16699) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
15 ee and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 
8 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 5, 
and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, and 15; and agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment 
the following: “: Provided further, That the present manager of 
the cadet store shall. on his own application, after 40 years’ 
service as clerk, superintendent, and manager of snid store, be 
entitled to be placed on the retired list of the Army with the 
pay of a retired pay clerk, Quartermaster Corps, of the same 
period of service™; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “: Provided, That whenever a 
cadet shal! fail to pass any required examination because de- 
ficient in any one subject of instruction he shall have the right 
to apply for a second examination regarding such subject by 
making written application therefor to the Academic Board 
within 10 days after being officially notified of such failure. 
The examination demanded shall be held within 60 days from 
the date of such application, and if the cadet being otherwise 
qualified shall pass the same by compliance with the require- 
ments existing at the time of the first examination, he shall Le 
readmitted to the academy: Provided further, That this pro- 
viso shall apply to those former cadets who failed in not more 
than two subjects during the current year who shall make ap- 
plication for such examination within 20 days after the ap- 
proval of this act: Provided further, That any cadet who fails 
to pass any required examination shall have no more than one 
reexamination: And provided further, that nothing contained 
in section 1825 of the Revised Statutes shall render ineligible 
any former cadet honorably discharged from the Military 
Academy for deficiency in studies, if otherwise qualified, as a 
civilian candidate for appointment to any vacancy in the grade 
of second lieutenant under class 6 of the national defense 
act approved June 3, 1916”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert“ $5,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint 
three officers of the Army, whose duty it shall be to investigate 
and to make report to Congress on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1916, what is necessary to be done in the way of buildings 
and other improvements to accommodate and care for the in- 
creased corps of endets as provided by the act of May 4, 1916, 
together with the probable cost thereof. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Grorce E. CHAMBERLAIN, 


DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

James Hay, 

S. H. Dent, Jr., 


J. C. MCKENZIE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

WATERS OF THE PLATTE RIVER (S. DOC. NO. 523). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 14th ultimo, certain information relative to 
the water supply of the Platte River in western Nebraska, in re- 
lation to the Pathfinder Reservoir, which, with the accompany- 


ing paper and illustrations, was referred to the Committee on | 
Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands and ordered to be 


printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Taylor, To the Senate of the United States: 


Ir., one of its clerks, announced that the House disagrees to the 


amendments of the Senute to the bill (H. R. 15048) granting | 


ons and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war, asks a conference with the 
Senate on the disugreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. BURKE, Mr. SHouse, and Mr. LANGLEY man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The massage also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 5914) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and saflors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other thun the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced thut the House agrees to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14957) granting pensions and increase of pensions tò 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 14576) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

‘The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13620) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civi War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and suflors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
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certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12194) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses to the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 16699) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and 
for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 3069. An act to ‘amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 4, 1915; and 

H. R. 12197. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark, to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have received from the moderator 
and stated clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States a letter requesting that I present a 
petition of the General Assembly to the Senate. It is a short 
address, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The petition was read and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

{General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America.j 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
July St, 1916. 


We, the commissioners of =~ General 1 of the Presbyterlan 
Church in the United States of ee a ae 


Jantic City, N. J., May 25, 1916, 5 of 1,500,000 

bers who are 3 —.— of — United B — do ies yng petition 
you that you use all of the ested in you by the 
Constitu stitution to, pans a bil) sub B e leir pA ine 
the total tion of the traffic in alcohol for beverage purposes to 
me — prr of the eee States for thelr action. 


a ee = A. sain — a 
OHN 5, or. 
W. H. Ronnnrs, Stated Olerk. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a telegram in the 
nature of a memorial from William H. Campbell, of New York, 
guinst the passage of the so-called reve- 


nisl oen tha PRANA Cone TEE AAE de ORAE aun: 
certain provisions in the shipping bill, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp., 

‘The telegram was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


San Fraxctsco, CAL., August 
Hon. Jonx D. Works, FE 1 
er e States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


trade 3 7 e Pacide eoa 82 respectfully Dut ino wore ere ee 


as eet Are House bill „ as = rted by 9 —.— — 
ti e h pre ing f VESSE engage e Unit 
State coastw. trade. Tule nun company and the other coastwise 
lines have built up their trade at great expense and are giving a high- 


y 

public, It would work a 1 Peer 
bese lines and tend to destroy their 
subject them to ya competition of t N cheaper bulit and cheaper 
operated foreign freighters, for the present increased selling aio and 
building costs of foreign vessels are undoubtedly merely a pass 
phase of the extraordinary conditions temporarily existing because o 
the wur Such vessels when in the foreign trade—and presumably the 
same privilege would be granted them when enga in both the foreign 
and coastwise trade—could em — Tee under the Executive order of Se 
tember 4, 1914, foretgn-licen: officers and would not be subject 

Uni spe measurement when panain for- 

at rates relatively much higher than the coastwise ra 

calling at two or more 3 ports, these steamers 8 afford, 


on con 

te. There is now amp.e erican-built prst os romptly and 
satisfactorily handle all traffic now offered or likely to offer the 
direct coastwise trade also in the intercoa soon as the 
offshore rates become normal. Moreover, the recent ‘testimony ‘of the 
eanne of Navigation before the ee shows that wane 


committ 
there are building in American yards 872 steamers, 3 gating 

1.147.534 gross tons, equivalent to over 18 per cent of all 

tonnage in the coatswise trade, and there can be no doubt that 4 large 

percentage of this new tonnage and of the heavy additional tonnage 
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that will undoubtedly be constructed will eventually find its way into 
the coastwise and tercoastal trade. What element, therefore, of 
23 of justice, or of prudence is there in rmitting ese 
foreign-built yesseis or otber vessels acquired under this act to invade 
the coastwise trade that now almost 5 has to meet the com- 
petition of railroads and the constantly increasing expenses of opera- 
tion, with practically no opportunity, because of competition already 
existing. for any . orresponding permanent increase in rates? May we 
not as 875 to lend your Lest efforts to have section 9 so amended as 
to exclude not only forejgn-bullt vessels but all vessels acquired under 
this act from the cvastwise trade, thereby maintaining our traditional 
governmental policy urder which our coastal fleet has grown to be 
the largest in the wor.d? 
Paciric Coast STEAMSHIP Co. 

Mr. WORKS presented a memorial of the employees of the 
Hercules Powder Co., of Hercules, Cal., remonstrating against 
a tax on munitions of war, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. DU PONT. I present resolutions adopted by the City 
Council of Wilmington, Del., which I ask may be printed in the 
Record and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., July 27, 1916. 


Whereas we regard the acquisition of the Delaware & Chesapeake Canal 
by the United States Government as one of the most vital projects 
that the Government could consider. The needs of commerce de- 
mand it, and in case of war the value of the canal can not be over- 
estimated: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Council of Wilmington, That as a body we desire this 
work done and urge upon Congress to take speedy action for the pur- 
chase and improvement of the canal. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., July 27, 1916. 

1, Homer C. Simmons, hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and 
correct copy of a resolution adopted by the council of Wilmington 
in regular session this date. 

[SBAL.] Hiomer C. Simmons, 

Clerk of the Council. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Board of Trade of 
Oxnard, Cal., praying for the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the railroads and their employees by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Gonzales, Tex., praying for Federal censorship of motion pic- 
tores, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

bor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota presented a petition of Local 
Union No. 68, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, of 
Huron, S. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation to 
further restrict immigration, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Club of Fort 
Pierre, S. Dak., praying for an investigation into the conditions 
surrounding the marketing of dairy products, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. BRADY. I present a telegram I have received, signed by 
the mayor and other prominent citizens of Pocatello, Idaho, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

POCATELLO, IDAHO, August 3, 1916. 


Hon. James H. BRADY, 
United States Senate. 


Dear Mr. Brapy: We wish to enter our strongest protest against the 
unlawful seizure of United States mail by the British Government. We 
beg to ask you to use your utmost Influence among our Senators and 
Congressmen to provide measures that will prevent the British Govern- 
ment from such unfriendly actions, We strongly favor dispatching of 
mails by United States warships. 

D. W. CHURCH, 


WILLIAM WALLIN, 
Davio DANIELS, 
T. H. GATHB, 
GEoRG» WILLIAMS, Mayor, 
J. B. BISTLINE, 
OSCAR SONNENKALB, 
C. E. WHITE, 
(And 50 more citizens.) 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit interstate trans- 
mission of race-gambling odds and bets, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacie Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amentment to the Constitution to 
prohibit polygamy, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 


ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit the exportation. 


of intoxicating liquor to Africa, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit sectarian ap- 
propriations, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit Sunday work 
and business, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to prohibit mailing liquor 
advertisements in newspapers in dry territory, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for Federal censorship of motion pictures, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Congregation, of Pittsburgh, Pa., pray- 
ing for national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAPP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whieh 
was referred the bill (S. 6715) to amend an act entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914,” approved June 30, 
1913, reported it without amendment und submitted a report 
(No. 763) thereon. 

Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referrec the bill (S. 6748) providing that Indian 
schools may be maintained without restriction as to annual 
rate of expenditure per pupil reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 765) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10989) making appropriation for the preservation, 
improvement, and perpetual care of Huron Cemetery, a burial 
place of the Wyandotte Indians, in the city of Kansas City, 
Kans., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 764) thereon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5515) to consolidate 
certain forest lands in the Oregon National Forest, in the State 
of Oregon, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 766) thereon. 


BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. 
R. 13224) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the ‘Treas- 
ury Department,” approved September 2, 1914, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill as follows: 

Be it cnacted, cte., That section 9 of an act establishing a Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, approved September 2, 1914, be, and it is 
hereby, amended so as to require the suspension of the operations of 
the act within three years from the date said act was approved. 

Sec. 2. That all moneys received from premiums and from salvage 
shall be covered into the Treasury to the credit of the appropriation 
mena ee the payment of losses and be available for the purposes 

ereot, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAMS ACROSS Sr. CROIX RIVER, ME, 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5202) to au- 
thorize the maintenance and operation of dams across the St. 
Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me., and I submit 
a report (No. 756) thereon, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. JoHNnson] to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

The preamble was agreed to. 


BRIDGE OVER RED RIVER, N. DAK. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16891) 
granting the consent of Congress to Traill County, N. Dak., and 
to Polk County, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Red 
River of the North, and I submit a report (No. 760) thereon. 
I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAHONING RIVER BRIDGE, OHIO. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16912) 
granting the consent of Congress to Trumbull County, Ohio, to 
construct a bridge across the Mahoning River in the State of 
Ohio, und I submit a report (No. 761) thereon. I ask for the 
immedinte consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a thirc reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUSQUEHANNA BIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill H. R. 16764) 
to authorize the commissioners of Northumberland and Union 
Counties, in Pennsylvania, their successors in office, to construct 
a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the borough of Watsontown, Northumberland County, Pa., io 
White Dece Township, Union County, Pa., and I submit a report 
(No. 758) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED LAKE RIVER. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16380) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of High- 
landing Township, Pennington County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across Red Lake River, and I submit a report (No. 757) 
thereon. I ask for the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FLINT RIVER BRIDGE, GEORGIA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16875) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Crisp County, Ga., to construct a 
bridge across the Flint River, Ga., between Crisp and Sumter 
Counties, and I submit a report (No. 759) thereon, I ask for the 
consideration of the bill. x 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmen’ 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MATTHEW C. BUTLER, JR. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
6740) to correct the military record of Matthew C. Butler, jr.. 
and I submit a report (No. 762) thereon. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the report. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Matthew C. Butler, jr., deceased, who was 
a major in the Sixth Regiment United States valry, and who was 
nominated by the President for appointment as lieutenant colonel of 
Cavalry, to rank from the Ist day of July. 1916, said nomination being 
confirmed by the Senate before the death of said Butler, which oc- 
curred on the 20th day of July. 1916, before the Issue to him of a 
eommission evidencing his advancement. shall hereafter be held and 
considered to have become a lieutenant colonel of Cavalry in the service 
of the United States on the Ist day of ig Beate and to have held that 
office until the date of his death; and the Presideht is hereby authorized 
to issue a_commission as lieutenant colonel of Cavairy in the name of 
Matthew C. Butler, jr., with rank to date from July 1, 1916, 
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Mr. SHIELDS, Mr. President, the proceeding propose in 
this bill has been the course pursued in other cases where an 
officer of the United States has died or been killed after he was 
nominated but before his commission was issued. In the last 
Congress I observed the case of Capt. Hains, in whose be- 
half a bill was enacted some time in 1915. Capt. Hains was 
promoted to the rank of major, but before the Senate acted upon 
that nomination, and, of course, before the commission is- 
sued, he died, and relief was granted similar to that which is 
proposed in this bill, which is for the benefit of the officer's wife 
and infant child. Maj. Butler left a wife and a child of tender 
years residing in my State. Maj. Butler left a splendid record 
behind him, and his death was a loss to the service. The bill is 
meritorious, and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Docs the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is not my present purpose to 
object to the immediate consideration of the bill, but I wish 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee, as the bill is somewhat in- 
volved, when was this promotion to take effect? 

Mr. SHIELDS. On July 1. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. When was the officer to become 
a lieutenant colonel? That is what I am trying to ascertain. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will explain. Maj. Butler was entitled 
to this promotion under the recent act passed in June in re- 
gard to the personnel of the Army. The President sent his 
nomination to the Senate in accordance with the statute. As 
I understand, his promotion was to take effect as of the Ist 
day of July. The Senate confirmed the nomination, but he 
was shot before his commission was signed and issued. With 
that statement of the facts, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maine: 

A bill (S. 6754) to provide for the purchase of a site for and 
the erection of a public building at Brunswick, Me.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 6755) for the relief of William L. Ross; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 6756) granting an increase of pension to Charles E. 
Collins- (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6757) granting an increase of pension to Hiram N. 
Brann (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6758) granting a pension to Louise M. Runnels 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6759) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Sparrow (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6760) granting an increase of pension to Ivory D. 
White (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6761) granting an increase of pension to Reynold 
D. W. Campbell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6762) granting an increase of pension to James M. 
Treat (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 6763) granting an increase of pension to Louisa A. 
Atherton (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6764) granting an increase of pension to Ezekiel P. 
Rowell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6765) granting a pension to Minerva C. Knapp 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6766) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Thurston (with accon:panying papers); 

A bill (S. 6767) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 
Mitchell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6768) granting an increase of pension to William 
L. Holmes (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6769) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Gannon (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6770) granting a pension to Arthur H. King (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6771) granting an increase of pension to Llewellyn 
Hanson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6772) granting an increase of pension to Benja- 
min F. Goodwin (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 6773) granting an increase of pension to Joel H. 
Grout (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill, (S. 6774) granting an increase of pension te Alvah 
Babbedge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6775) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
H. Goodridge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6776) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Patterson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6777) granting a pension to Charles H. Bachelder 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6778) granting an increase of pension to Philander 
W. Danforth (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENYON; 

A bill (S. 6779) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Sperry (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 6780) granting an increase of pension to Luther B. 
Johnson, (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 6781) granting a pension to Cordelia H. Lathrop; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 6782) granting an increase of pension to David 
Liddell ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6783) for the relief of William F. Carter; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 6784) granting an increase of pension to Edward F. 
Griswold (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6785) granting a pension to John M. Abney (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6786) granting an increase of pension to Joseph W. 
Cunningham (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6787) granting an increase of pension to H. H. 
Frampton (with accompanying papers); to the eee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bin (S. 6788) for the relief of William Mattson (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6789) granting a pension to James E. Ratliff (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 6790) granting a pension to James Richards (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6791) granting a pension to Abner A. Ellis (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 6792) to prevent and punish willful interference, 
or attempted interference, or conspiracy to interfere with the 
exportation of articles from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries; 

A bill (S. 6793) to prevent and punish willful injury or at- 


tempted injury to, or conspiracy to injure any vessel, engaged in- 


foreign commerce, or the cargo or persons on board thereof, by 
fire, explosives, or otherwise; 

A biil (S. 6794) to empower the President to better enforce 
and maintain the neutrality of the United States; 

A bill (S. 6795) to authorize the collector of customs, or other 
officer duly empowered by the President, during time of war 
between foreign nations, to inspect private vessels within the 
jurisdiction of the United States for the purpose of detecting 
any use or attempted use of such vessel in violation of the law 
of nations or of the treaties or statute law of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 6786) to require sworn statements, in addition to 
the manifests and clearances required by existing law, by 


masters of all vessels leaving the jurisdiction of the United }. 


States, and by all owners and shippers of cargoes thereon, dur- 
ing a war in which the United States are a neutral nation, and 
for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 6797) to regulate and safeguard the issuance of 
passports, and to prevent and punish the fraudulent obtaining, 
transfer, use, alteration, or forgery thereof; 

A bill (S. 6798) to prohibit and punish the fraudulent use, 
application, or counterfeiting of the seal of any executive depart- 
ment or Government commission; and 

A bill (S. 6799) to amend section 13 of the act “To codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. WARREN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) authorizing the printing, 
in book form, of the manuscript on the Antietam campaign 
(with. accompanying papers) ; te the Committee on the Library. 


THE REVENUE, 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted four amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SHIELDS submitted an amendment intended to be pto- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 16763) to increase the revenue, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. OLIVER submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from the 
adjudication of private claims against the Government, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


PUBLIC-LAND STATUTES. 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 243), 
which was read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the publication entitled “ Public Land Statutes of ae 
United States” be ted as a Senate green and that 3,000 addi- 
8 copies be ted for the use of the Senate folding room, and 

1,000 additional for the Committee on Public Lands. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution author- 
izing the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee thereof, 
to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to employ 
a stenographer, and also to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 
There is always a resolution of this sort passed during the 
session, ‘There was one passed in the last Congress; but I under- 
stand that that resolution has expired by limitation and that it 
will be necessary to pass a similar resolution. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the resolution call for the 
expenditure of money? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; to pay a stenographer; that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it will have to go to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

, Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have been listening 
attentively and have not heard one word of what has been said. 
I ask that the resolution be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res, 244) was read as follows: 
subcommittee 


te. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The resolution will have to be referred 
to the committee, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

THE RURAL-CREPITS ACT (S. DOC. NO. 524). 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me a copy of an address 
delivered before the Ohio State Bar Association at Sandusky, 
Ohio, July 6, 1916, by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] on the subject of the rural-credits act. 
It discusses not only the provisions of the act, but especially 
the constitutionality of that act. I think it would be a matter 
of very great interest to all who are interested in this subject, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed as a Senate 
document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear who the author of the article is. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, recently a very important 
action was decided in the district court of the Canal Zone, Balboa 
division, relating to the salary and expenses of William H. 
Jackson as district judge of the Canal Zone. 

The opinion was delivered by Judge Clayton, of Alabama, who 
was designated to go to the Canal Zone and hear the case 
The opinion is a judicial construction of what might be called 
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the organic act of the Canal Zone, and it is one of great im- 
portance, The questions involved are treated with great ability, 
nnd I am satisfied that the information if put in convenient 
form would be widely read and would be very valuable, espe- 
cially to Members of Congress in considering similar questions. 
I ask that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if I am not mis- 
taken it has already been printed. I ask the Senator, further, 
to have it referred to the Committee on Printing and see 
whether it was not printed in the House. I think it was printed 
in the House. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
was printed as a public document. 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if it has been printed in the Recorp I 
object to its being printed as a public document. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I ask that it be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AGREEMENTS. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed as a public document a letter written by 
Mr. Oscar T. Crosby. I wish to state that Mr. Crosby is a 
graduate of the West Point Military Academy, and he is very 
much interested in all questions with relation to arbitration 
agreements between nations. It was at his instance that I 
introduced an amendment to the naval appropriation bill which 
provided for disarmament in the event that arbitration agree- 
ments were entered into between the nations of the world. 
That amendment was incorporated in the naval appropriation 
bill. 

I introduced another amendment with relation to amending 
the Constitution so that a certain amount of sovereignty 
could be yielded by all nations that entered into an agreement 
by which a court to enforce its decrees could be established 
among the nations of the earth. Mr. Crosby has written a 
very able letter explaining the reasons why, in his judgment, 
that ought to be done. He is a very able writer, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this letter be made a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. In accordance with the notice I gave some 
time ago, I object to the printing of it as a public document 
unless it is first referred to the Committee on Printing and 
they pass upon it, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, I ask that the letter may go with 
the resolution. which it purports to explain to the Committee 
on Printing for the purpose of having it made a public docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator whether any estimate 
has been made as to the cost of the printing? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no; it consists of only nine pages. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let it go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The cost would be quite small. 


DISTRICT EXCISE BOARD. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a few days ago I discussed the 
excise conditions in the District of Columbia. I stated that 
some charges had been made against Mr. Cummings, who had 
been lately appointed by the President as a member of the 
excise board, and that, if those charges were true, they were 
sufficient to warrant his rejection by the Senate. Such investi- 
gation as has been possible has been made; and in view of the 
statement I made the other day, I think it but fair that I 
should state in the open Senate that those making such charges 
have not furnished ample evidence of the truth of the charges; 
at least not sufficient has been found to warrant further oppo- 
sition to his confirmation, as I do not think the Senate would 
reject him upon the evidence available. 

Mr. Cummings is not the sort of man who, I think, ought to 
have been nominated for this position, but under the circum- 
stances I feel that further opposition would not be justified. 

Furthermore, Mr. Cummings has made every assurance that a 
man could make that in the administration of this law he will 
administer the spirit and letter of it in the interest of morality, 
temperance, and good citizenship in the District of Columbia. 
For these reasons I shall myself not interpose further objection 
to his confirmation. I hope he will make good. If he does, 
there will be no opposition to his reappointment. If he does not 
make good, it will be his own fault, and if his course does not 
meet with the approval of the moral forces of this District he 
nlone will be to blame. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of the routine morning busi- 


The Senator is mistaken in supposing that it 
It was printed in the 


ness, I shall occupy a few minutes in the discussion of the 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, 


TONNAGE DUTIES. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on March 16 of this year I sub- 
mitted a resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
furnish certain information with reference to discriminating 
tonnage duties which have been paid. I do not know whether 
or not the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
called to the resolution. At any rate, no response, as I under- 
stand, has been mide to the Senate. It seems to me that a reso- 
lution of the Senate passed last March ought to have had atten- 
tion by the Treasury Department; and I simply want to say 
that if the officers of the Senate whose duty it would be to 
advise the Secretary of the passage of the resolution have not 
done so, I hope they will do it immediately. 


CONCENTRATION AND MANEUVER CAMP IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on the calendar day of May 26 
[legislative day of May 18] a resolution was also passed direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish copies of certain papers to 
the Senate. No response, apparently, has been made to that reso- 
lution. I do not know whether or not the officers of the Senate 
have called the attention of the Secretary of War to that reso- 
lution; out, if they have not done so, I hope that that will be 
done promptly, because it seems to me that two or three months 
is sufficient time to make copies of a few papers which the 
Senate desires for its information. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wurs 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, haying met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 5, 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 21, and agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Hotise numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named, insert 
“$24”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount named insert 
“$24”; and the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
insert the following: 

“The name of Dennie Dixon, late of Company L, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out in- 
sert the following: 

The name of Williamson S. Wright, late first lieutenant Four- 
teenth Company United States Volunteer Signal Corps, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WILLIAM HUGHES, 
T. TAGGART, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
EDWARD KEATING, 
CARL VINSON, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Maine submitted the following report: 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5914) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
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and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 
6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 11, and agree to 
the same, 

That the Senate-recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out, in- 
sert the following: 

“The name of Charles Groves, late of Company D, Seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 20, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out, in- 
sert the following: 

“The name of Lilias E. Knapp, widow of John J. Knapp, late 
captain, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WILIAM HUGHES, 

T. TAGGART, 

REED Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Epwarp KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sau R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the 
House, the conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jonnson of Maine, Mr. Hugues, and Mr. Smoor conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


CHARLOTTE M. JOHNSTON, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7883) for the relief 
of Charlotte M. Johnston. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope we will be 
able to take up the calendar where we left off when it was last 
under consideration. 

Mr. WORKS. I have been hoping so for some time, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was about to ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the calendar. 

Mr. WORKS. This is a very urgent matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are a great many urgent bills 
on the calendar. 

Mr. WORKS. In this case the son of the old lady who is 
the beneficiary of the bill was postmaster at a little town near 
the Mexican tine. The post office was raided by bandits, and he 
was shot and killed. His mother is in need. I have been pa- 
tiently waiting to have this bill considered, and I think it is a 
matter that can be disposed of in a moment. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If I can get an opportunity to do so, 
I will ask that the calendar be taken up commencing with 
Order of Business No. 593, where we left off when it was last 
under consideration, and then the bill to which the Senator from 
California refers will be reached in a few moments, 

Mr. WORKS. It will take no more time to act upon it now 
than it will then. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will not object to the Senator’s 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7883) for the relief 
of Charlotte M. Johnston. It directs the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury to pay $1.000 to Charlotte M. Johnston, mother of Frank 
Volney Johnston, postmaster at Tecate, Cal., border line of 
Mexico, who was killed in the discharge of his duty. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS OF CIVIL-WAR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11707) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pension of widows, minor children, 
and so forth, of deceused soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War, the War with Mexico, the various Indian wars, and so 
forth, and to grant a pension to certain widows of the deceased 
soldiers and sailors of the late Civil War,” approved April 19, 
1908, and for other p 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, morning business has 
not been closed as I understand. I did not hear the Chair so 
announce. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business has not yet been 
closed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object to the consideration of this 
bill. One objection carries it over, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further resolutions? 
[A pause.}] If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I renew my motion, Mr. President. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 11707, to increase pensions, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I understand the 
motion is not debatable; so I can not urge my suggestion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of bills on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
can not decide the question on a vote of that kind. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for a division. 

After a division the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 11707) to amend an act entitled “An act to increase the 
pension of widows, minor children, etc., of deceased soldiers 
and sailors of the late Civil War, the War with Mexico, the 
various Indian wars, etc., and to grant a pension to certain 
widows of the deceased soldiers and sailors of the late Civil 
War,” approved April 19, 1908, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
amendments. 

CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. THomas resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 

on yesterday. The entire speech is as follows: 
Friday, Aug. 4, 1916. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have paid close attention, 
and have listened with much interest, to the discussion of this 
very important subject. It is involved in considerable difficulty. 
Consequently I have been anxious to secure as much informa- 
tion as possible regarding both the purpose of the bill and the 
power of Congress to legislate upon the subject. So the dis- 
cussions which thus far have taken place have been both in- 
teresting and illuminating. At the same time they have in- 
creased my difficulties. 

Mr. President, as regards our inherent power under the Con- 
stitution I very much question whether we have the authority 
to enact this and kindred subjects of legislation. On the other 
hand, if we are to take several decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which recognize progressive extensions of the power of Congress 
over legislation, and then assume that this progress will con- 
tinue, I must concede that, in all probability, the legislation will 
be sustained. In other words, the constitutional arguments 
against our power to enact this legislation are most convincing. 
But the attitude of the Supreme Court, especially in its recent 
decisions concerning the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce between the States, leads me to believe that it will sustain 
this bill. Between these two situations I hesitate, and the 
more so because the party with which I affiliate in its recent 
declaration of faith has indorsed this identical bill. The Re- 
publican platform contains a similar declaration; so that from 
the attitude of the two great national parties upon the subject, 
it may be considered as a closed one. Both parties are pledged 
to the enactment of child-labor legislation, and good party men 
on both sides upon the face of things will be expected to observe 
these party obligations and to discharge them as best they 
can. So, with the party declarations and the trend of the 
Supreme Court decisions upon the one hand, and my own view 
of the constitutional power of Congress over the subject upon 
the other, I may take refuge in the not very creditable course 
of not voting at all, a course to which I am unaccustomed and 
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which does not commend itself either to my judgment or to my 
sense of duty. 7 

Mr. President, in the short time that I shall detain the Senate 
in the discussion of the bill itself I shall endeavor to give some 
of the reasons which convince me of our constitutional inability 
to enact this law. The bill provides: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in 
which, within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 


therefrom, children under the age of 16 years haye been employed or 
permitted to work— 


And so forth. 

And the authority which is invoked by some for this legisla- 
tion is the well-known interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution and by others the national police power incidental 
to that clause. 

Mr. President,.I think it is safe to say that the great propor- 
tion ef power in legislation which is exercised in latter days by 
Congress finds its support under that provision of the Constitu- 
tion. Since the organization of the Government our commerce 
has increased enormously, not only in volume, but in character. 
We are the greatest commercial Nation in the world. We have 
the largest export and import trade in the world; and yet that 
trade is only about 5 per cent of our intrastate commerce, the 
enormity of which can be faintly imagined from that statement. 
Of course, as this commerce has grown diversified and ex- 
tended, the importance of the interstate commerce clause has 
been equally expansive, and, as the powers of Congress have 
been exercised in meeting emergencies and new. conditions, -it 
is not at all surprising that so much of our authority and so 
much of our legislation finds shelter under the provisions of 
that very simple clause of the Constitution, 

I think, Mr. President, it has been unduly extended. If 
you take that clause, together with the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, you have practically 
everything under and through which constant and continued 
invasions by the Nation upon the power of the States have 
been carried on, the one through an actual extension of power, 
and the other through the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. If the policy continues, which seems entirely 
probable, it is my humble conviction that in the course of a 
quarter of a century the States will become provinces, and their 
original rights, or rather those rights which were not expressly 
or by necessary incidence granted to the Government of the 
United States, will have practically been absorbed by the 
central authority. 

Take, for illustration, the modern jurisdiction of the National 
Government over the watercourses of the country. Since the 
ease of Gibbons v. Ogden the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment has steadily and inexorably marched from the tidewaters 
to the very sources of all the streams of the Nation; so that to- 
day the Secretary of War has greater jurisdiction over the head- 
waters, however insignificant, of the great rivers of the country 
than the States in whose boundaries those headwaters are found, 
and all upon the assumption that for the purposes of navigation 
and in the interest of interstate commerce this control has be- 
come essential. 

It is the same, Mr. President, in many other directions to 
which it is not necessary to refer. This extension and expansion 
of authority and of jurisdiction, frequently challenged in Con- 
gress, and sometimes by the Supreme Court, has been one of 
practically constant progression. Macaulay, in one of his essays 
referring to the constant growth and progress of the develop- 
ment of free institutions in England compares it to the incoming 
of the tides. A wave will advance a little beyond the one pre- 
ceding it, then seems to recede farther; yet the next reaches a 
little beyond its immediate predecessor, and so on till flood tide 
is reached. The extension of the Federal power to which I am 
calling attention may be similarly illustrated. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the National Government 
should inerease its activities, and therefore its power, that it 
might properly discharge its supreme functions. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, another cause has powerfully contributed to this expan- 
sion, and that is the constant surrender by the States of first 
one and then another and yet another function in exchange for 
appropriations from the National Treasury. I do not know of 
any right so sacred, I do not know of any sovereign function, 
the invasion of which 50 or 60 years ago would have been de- 
fended with all vigor of the States whose right was imperiled, 
that has not been or can not in these days be exchanged for 
adequate appropriations, in the making and distribution of 
which the National Government takes them over. Having once 
assumed them, it continues their exercise, and, of course, the 
appropriations required for their exercise continue. So, Mr. 
President, by this practice, coupled with laws for the regulation 
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of commerce, the decisions of the Supreme Court—beginning with 
the original-package case—and changing commercial conditions 
resulting from first one and then another development, it is con- 
fidently and ably contended by distinguished Senators that we 
may not only regulate commerce between the States but as well 
the methods of its production, They will do this successfully, 
for parties have been convinced and so the Senate will unques- 
tionably pass this measure. Every Senator voting for it will 
do so with the sincere conviction, justified by these decisions, 
that the subject is entirely within the power of Congress. 

We have had, commencing with the so-called Lottery case, 
and which was the exercise of a very questionable power, 
apparently essential to doing away with a great national evil, 
and which seemed nt the time to be an undue extension of the 
authority of Congress under the commerce clause, down to the 
decision of Hoke against the United States, where an act aimed 
at an unquestioned evil, prohibiting under severe penalties the 
use of the transportation agencies in interstate commerce for 
the conveyance of women from one State to another for immoral 
purposes, which was sustained by the Supreme Court by a line of 
reasoning which logically, to my mind, leads to the contentions of 
the Senator from Idaho; and, of course, it is upon the doctrine 
of that decision and similar ones that this bill was framed and 
upon which it is defended. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bran- 
DEGEE] that it is not fair, either to ourselves or to the country or 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, that we, as a legis- 
lative body, should pass some doubtful proposition up to the 
Supreme Court as an easy alternative to the assumption by our- 
selves of the responsibility of saying that we do not believe we 
have the power to dispose of it; but the practice spreads all over 
the country. It infects the State legislatures as well as the 
Congress ; and I fear, Mr. President, that it will continue, since 
it offers an easy means of complying with pressure in one direc- 
tion and avoiding the direct and positive expression of our con- 
yictions in the other. I do not reflect upon any man supporting 
this bill, because, as I have stated, my conviction is that every 
vote cast in fayor of this bill will be cast by Senators who are 
thoroughly convinced of the need for it and the power of Con- 
gress to enact it. But I perceive a fundamental difference be- 
tween the purpose sought to be effected by this bill and that 
sought to be accomplished by preceding legislation. 

This bill proposes to prohibit the channels of interstate com- 
merce to articles perfectly unobjectionable in themselves, entirely 
free from any taint, not inimical to the health, the morals, or the 
welfare of the Nation, not differing from other articles of simi- 
lar character manufactured by other forms of labor, but because 
they are produced by a class of labor the use of which Congress 
proposes to prohibit because the general welfare demands it. In 
other words, it is not the thing transported that is offensive; it 
is the manner in which the thing transported has been produced 
that is offensive, and because of which the embargo of pro- 
hibitive Federal legislation is to be laid upon the articles them- 
selves. The Government in effect proposes to use this great 
power of regulating interstate commerce to boycott and black- 
list articles which are unobjectionable, per se, in order to enforce 
what seems to be, what is claimed to be, a national labor require- 
ment deemed requisite to the welfare or the morals or the health 
of the Nation or to all of them. 

Mr. President, if may be we possess this power; but if we do, 
then I am unable to perceive any limitation beyond congressional 
discretion that can be placed upon its exercise. It is defended 
as the exercise of a national police power—a power said to be in- 
herent in and incidental to the exercise of those other powers 
which are expressly conferred, and about which our authority is 
beyond question. 

Speaking broadly, I think there is no such thing as a national 
police power. Of course, there may be, in the carrying out of a 
given authority, an incidental police power essential to the opera- 
tion of the express authority; the possession of a power, in other 
words, measured and limited by the thing to which it is inci- 
dental. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, is not that a grant of power, 
rather than the police power? 

Mr. THOMAS. It must be a grant of power, of course; 
though not an express one; but, if it is a necessary incident, 
to the extent to which it is necessary, I think there can be no 
question of its exercise, But what is this police power? If 
the contention for it be sound, the incidental police power is 
far greater and more formidable than the express commerce 
power from which it springs. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] read from a recent 
decision by Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for the entire court, 
to the effect that the police power must be regulated by public 
sentiment, and that it extends to all public needs. Of course, 
it is a power which can not be specifically defined. In the con- 
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sideration of the Clayton antitrust bill the Senator from Iowa 

IMr. Cumans] demonstrated to my satisfaction, and with the 
most remorseless logic, that the only term which could be 
safely used in the legislation there proposed was the general 
term “unfair competition”; and so with the proposed defini- 
tion, or any attempted definition, of the police power. The 
police power, in other words, is something which comes into 
existence and must be commensurate with the thing at which it 
is aimed. In other words, as Mr. Justice Holmes said, it ex- 
tends to all public needs. 

Now, what is public need, and what is public sentiment? 
It must be which at the time controls. If it be true that such 
legislation as this is only justified by an incidental police 
power of the National Government consequent upon its posses- 
sion of certain well-defined powers, and if it be further true that 
this police power extends to all public needs and is regulated 
by public sentiment, then, of course, the power changes with 
the public needs and with the public sentiment; and that which 
is to-day an overwhelming public sentiment or an obvious 
public need may be to-morrow something either forgotten or dis- 
carded or succeeded by some other overwhelming sentiment 
reaching in some other direction and prompted by some other 
need. 

They have a Japanese problem out in California, said to be 
one which menaces the morals, the health, and the welfare 
of the people of the United States, and particularly of California. 
The competition of the oriental with the American is said to be 
exhaustive and overwhelming. The moral notions, practices, 
and customs of the oriental are degrading to the mind and to 
the sentiment of the American; not only so, but immoral in 
themselves, and consequently it is a public need that the alien 
people should be excluded. If that be so, then the question 
should be easy of solution, provided this proposed legislation be 
within the power of Congress, by merely providing that here- 
after articles manufactured by or to which there has been a 
contribution of manufacture in whole or in part by Japanese 
labor shall be excluded from the channels of interstate com- 
merce. In other words, the oriental Gordian knot can be cut, 
not by an immigration law but by merely translating into law 
the police power of the Government of the United States which 
arises from and is coincident with our power to regulate com- 
merce. 

Mr. President, there are an infinite number of subjects to 
which public sentiment relates and around which it sometimes 
gathers in overwhelming volume. There is and has been for 
some time, I will not say a contest, but friction between or- 
ganized and unorganized labor. Organized labor never speaks 
of unorganized labor during their controversies, at least, in 
any but terms of reproach, and doubtless the feeling is reciprocal. 
I do not know. But suppose organized labor becomes so strong 
in this country as to dominate the national sentiment and de- 
mand the exercise of the police power in excluding from the 
channels of interstate commerce all articles manufactured in 
whole or in part by unorganized labor. We would then have a 
bill reading: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in Interstate or foreign commerce any article or 5 
the product of any mine or quarry situated in the United States, 
which, within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 
therefrom, unorganized labor has been employed or permitted to work— 

And so forth. 

If public sentiment be in favor of it, the public need will re- 
quire it, and the police power which springs from and is regu- 
lated by that sentiment is behind the legislation needed for its 
enforcement. Now, how can it be possible to distinguish between 
that which is before us and that which I have supposed? 

Now, let us further suppot- that the sentiment may be the 
other way; that it will become adverse to organized labor and 
in faver of unorganized labor, and that sentiment therefore de- 
mands a reversal of the proposition. Then a bill may be intro- 
duced reading: 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or 5 
the product of any mine or quarry situated in the United States, in 
which, within 30 ae prior to the time of the removal of such product 
therefrom, organized labor has been employed. 

Suppose that in the interest of morals and the public wel- 
fare—which may be as indefinable as the police power—Con- 
gress is called upon to enact such a measure of legislation. It 
could be defended, it would be defended, nay, it could be con- 
summated along the same lines upon which this bill has been 
so ably defended. 

But, Mr. President. there have been such things iu the past 
as ostracism for religious beliefs. This sort of fanaticism has 
not entirely passed away. It appears sometimes in fitful flashes, 
and sometimes in more formidable shape in these times, and 
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frequently is well organized. Something of the kind exists in 
the country to-day. Suppose that a sentiment prevailed in some 
parts of the country against Catholicism which seriously be- 
lieved that it was a menace to the institutions of our country, 
and that all those professing it owed a higher allegiance to the 
Pope than the Government of which they were citizens, and 
that to rid ourselves of that menace a bill should be offered— 


That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the product of any mine or quarry situated in the United States in 
which, within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 
therefrom, Catholics have been employed or permitted to work. 


Here again we might have a controlling sentiment behind 
the measure which, as I say, is both the measure and the 
limit of the exercise of the police power, and which, in the 
interest of the public welfare, would clamor for the enactment 
of this legislation to the end that the evil existing or appre- 
hended may be either minimized or removed. 

Now, in the mutations of time it may be that the Catholics 
would get the upper hand in public sentiment, and that their 
attitude toward the Protestants of the country would be quite 
as vindictive, quite as sincere, and quite as dangerous; and 
suppose they should invoke the power of the Nation to regulate 
commerce in order to do away with, or to cripple this menace 
to the Nation’s welfare. A similar bill could be introduced 
and passed, Mr. President, to accomplish that purpose. 

-We have a great many immigrants in America. Many of 
them persist: in “ flocking together,” as the saying is. They 
do not learn our language. They know nothing of our insti- 
tutions. They are constantly competing with American labor. 
Some regard them as a menace now, and that feeling is by no 
means a local or a limited one. We have an immigration bill 
which is designed to meet, in part at least, that evil and remove 
some of its consequences, by restricting immigration and mak- 
ing certain tests as qualifications to entry. But the situation 
is here. It has been here for some time. It is drastic and it 
is powerful, and after the end of the war it will probably 
increase. Now, why do we need an immigration bill if, 
under the provision of the Constitution, giving us power to 
regulate commerce, we can exclude from shipment all articles 
produced by this foreign labor, by this alien population, when 
they contribute in whole or in part to its production? 

Mr. President, I sincerely believe that the presence of these 
large masses of immigrants, who either decline or fail to amal- 
gamate with the general population, who continue their aloof- 
ness, cling to their own language and their customs, and repu- 
diate everything American, are a danger to the morals and to 
the welfare of the people of the United States; and I fear 
that this is one of the internal conditions which menace the 
future of this country far more seriously than any imaginary 
invasion by a foreign foe. 

I am unable to determine, Mr. President, if we have the 
power that is here invoked, where we are going to draw the 
limit, particularly as the legislation finds its force and its war- 
rant in the exercise of a power that must always be subservient 
to the public needs and to harmonize with the public senti- 
ment of the times. If we have the power—and I have no doubt 
of its existence in a limited degree—and if it be the only one 
upon which legislation like this can be based, it is impossible to 
place any limitation whatever upon the legislation of Congress 
under the provisions of the interstate-commerce law. 

Mr. President, it must not be forgotten that what Congress 
may enjoin it can command and that it may enforce. Conse- 
quently I see no objection, on the theory upon which this bill 
is to be supported, to the enactment of legislation commanding 
the manufacturers in the States to use certain kinds of labor, 
and use certain kinds of labor only, or to provide their mills 
with certain methods of sanitation, or to remove immoral sur- 
roundings from them, upon the peril of being excluded from 
the channels of transportation if the mandate is not complied 
with. There is no State regulation of the land having oppo- 
nents in sufficient numbers who can not for that reason create 
a public sentiment and, by the exercise of the congressional 
power, supplant by national legislation practically every fea- 
ture of local self-government. 

Mr. President, these conclusions of mine may be entirely er- 
roneous, but I am unable to escape them, notwithstanding, as 
I said, I believe the Supreme Court will sustain this sort of 
legislation. In one of his inimitable contributions to the humor 
of the last decade Dooley discussed the insular decision of the 
Supreme Court. Hennessey asked him if he thought the Supreme 
Court always followed the Constitution. Dooley aid, “I don't 
know, but I notice they follow the elections mighty close,” which 
is another way of saying that the court, like others, is human 
and largely controlled by public opinion whenever its manifesta- 
tion seems to be undoubted. Consequently, the public opinion is 
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undoubtedly behind this measure, manifested by the official an- 
nouncement of both the great parties on the subject, and, founded 
upon a system of reasoning that has heretofore become official, 
will promote its passage and sustain its validity. 

Mr. President, I am unable to imagine the existence of any- 
thing going into the manufacture of perfectly legitimate articles 
of commerce, either by way of labor or raw material, which can 
not be made the basis of legislation by Congress for the exclu- 
sion of such manufactures from our interstate commerce. Of 
course, if we control all the ramifications of interstate trade 
and can dictate the terms and conditions on which all articles of 
commerce are to be produced, then we can control intrastate 
trade as absolutely as though the Constitution by express enact- 
ment invested the National Government with jurisdiction over it. 

This principle can perhaps be applied to a condition main- 
tained in my own and the neighboring State of Wyoming. 
Under the laws of the State of Colorade no divorced person can 
marry until a year after the decree, but the good city of Chey- 
enne is only a hundred miles from Denver, and a custom has 
arisen whereby as soon as a decree is rendered, the law to 
which I referred is easily evaded by divorcees, who quietly 
take a train for the city of Cheyenne, where a new nuptial knot 
is tied and the newly wed return with safety to the old home. 
I do not think that practice is confined entirely to us. It pre- 
vails elsewhere. It is a bad practice; it tends to gross im- 
morality; and it is certainly inimical to public morals. 

Can not Congress destroy this evil by excluding all articles 
from the channels of interstate commerce manufactured by men 
and women whose matrimonial records are such as I have out- 
lined? Why not? Can they not also exclude the offspring of 
such marriages from the lines of transportation in the exercise 
of their police power and in the interests of the general welfare? 
Why not? Where are you going to draw the line? 

Under the rules of the Senate, Mr. President, we work boys 
as pages here 12 and 13 hours sometimes. I do not suppose 
we shall enact legislation against ourselves, but is not that a 
transgression as well of the principles contended for here 
which requires legislation for its correction? 

Mr. President, I believe I have as great sympathy for the 
abuses of child labor as any man in this country. I know 
they exist in many places. I want it to cease. I know that 
children have been exploited and abused, and after the enact- 
ment of this law they will still be exploited by mercenary 
employers, sometimes by parents, in a manner shocking to the 
humane sentiment of every well-constituted man and woman, 
It is deleterious to the health of the child and certainly op- 
posed to the general welfare and morality. 

The same is true of adults, and in a less degree perhaps than 
it used to be in regard to women in the United States. With 
the exception, I think, of two, every State in the Union has 
its child-labor laws, and they ought to be enforced, and because 
they are not enforced, or because it is said they are enforced 
only here and there, partially enforced, possibiy not enforced 
at all at times, a national scheme of legislation is deemed 
essential. 

Mr. President, if that be true, then many State enactments, 
equally faulty and equally nonsusceptible of enforcement, de- 
mand the exercise of the national authority for a similar reason. 
Can we afford to yield to the tendency of the Government to em- 
brace in its all-encircling arms every power and function of 
government, centering them here, and administered through 
commissions and bureaus in manner drastic, irritating, unsuc- 
cessful, to say nothing of the enormous expense which the 
attempt to enforce them entails? 

Mr. HARDING. May I ask the Senator, Suppose this prin- 
ciple is established and a factory in a State requires certain raw 
material from another State in order to continue business in 
intrastate trade, could the application of this law forbid the 
shipment of raw material to a factory of that sort? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, that gives rise to a most in- 
teresting feature of the bill and one which had not occurred to 
me, but I think I can say that if the bill does not cover the 
suggestion, and we have the power to enact such legislation, it 
will be enacted. 

Mr. HARDING. It is very interesting to me. It seems that 
if that were true Congress would have authority to confiscate 
the business itself, even though it were limited to intrastate 
commerce, 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the conclusion suggested by the Sen- 
ator would inevitably follow the exercise of such an authority. 
I do not think Congress has that power, but I do not see how we 
can escape from its exercise if Congress sees fit to do so, if the 
proposed legislation is in our power to enact. I can see how 
this measure and kindred measures might by their operation 
have just the result that the Senator suggested. I do not know 


that the inhibition of child labor in factories would cripple some 
of them, but I can see how the application of the principle to 
other features of the industrial system would have precisely 
that result, and some of them I have attempted to use by way 
of illustration. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said upon that subject more than 
T perhaps intended to say. My real purpose in taking the floor 
was to discuss an amendment which I submitted this morning 
and whose insertion into this measure, should it be passed, I 
think is of great importance. z 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at the time of the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate yesterday I was discussing some features of 
the child-labor bill and had reached a point where it seemed 
appropriate to present my reasons for offering an amendment to 
that measure., 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 1 shouid like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado if he will not defer his speech on the child-labor bill 
until the pending bill granting pensions to the widows of 
Spanish-American War veterans has been disposed of? It can 
be acted upon very quickly, I am sure. 

Mr. THOMAS. No, Mr. President, I can not do that for two 
reasons, one being my necessary attendance upon the meeting 
of the majority members of the Finanee Committee at an early 
hour, and the other being the fact that objection would be made 
to the consideration of that bill in any event by other Senators. 
The first, however, is the controlling reason why I am unable 
to yield the floor, and must insist upon finishing my remarks 
on the child-labor bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I further suggest that my reason for 
making the request is that the Senate has already expressed its 
desire to consider this particular bill by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President. let me, before the 
Senator from Colorado proceeds further, suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that he is mistaken as to the bill which the 
Senator from Maine has moved to take up. It is a bill which 
relates to the increase of pensions of the widows of veterans 
of the Civil War of 70 years of age and over. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if this were a bill having noth- 
ing whatever to do with pensions I should feel obliged, under 
the circumstances which I have mentioned, to proceed with my 
remarks upon the subject before the Senate as the unfinished 
8 The amendment which I have introduced reads as 

‘ollows : 

On page 5, line 24, after the word “ meridian,” strike out the colon 
and insert a comma and the following words: or any article or com- 
modity the prodact of any farm which is the material for the product of 
any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment 
in the United States upon which children under the age of 14 years have 
been employed or permitted to work or children between the ages of 14 
and 16 years have been employed or permitted to work more than 11 
hours a day.” 

The amendment as originally prepared, Mr. President, limited 
the labor of children in the first instance covered by the amend- 
ment to eight hours. The change is due to the fact that many 
children are employed in farm work in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, and to limit their hours of employment to eight, instead 
of eleven, would seriously interfere with the manner of their 
employment and in no sense protect them or provide against any 
possible or real injury. 

I take it that there is a fundamental reason for this proposed 
legislation, that abuses of child labor are so widespread and 
so extensive as to be beyond the power of the States to prevent 
or control, making it necessary for the activities of the General 
Government to extend themselves to correct, if not to eradi- 
cate, the evil. That must be the assumption, and if I do not 
err, Mr. President, in my estimate of the purposes of the bill, 
then it will fail to perform its purposes if it is not itself suf- 
ficiently broad to embrace all phases of the subject. 

So far as the effect of the employment of child labor in the 
factories is concerned, as I said yesterday, I grant that it 
has led to a great many abuses in some sections of the coun- 
try, and that the local or State legislation designed to remedy 
the evil is either ineffective in substance or inoperative through 
the indifference or the connivance of those who should enforce 
it, or both; and, if the difficulty were confined to that particular 
phase of child labor, then it would follow, as a matter of course, 
that the bill as drawn is sufficiently comprehensive to include 
and, therefore, to provide against it. 

Mr. President, I do not admit that the abuses of child labor 
are confined to the mill and the factory. On the contrary, I 
challenge the assertion. There are departments of industry 
where the same evil is painfully apparent, if the information 


which has come to me is at all reliable. I had occasion to call 
attention to this subject during the discussion of the bill which 
provided for the repeal of the provision of the Underwood 
17 505 law placing sugar upon the free list on the 1st of May, 
1916 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. If the Senator will yield to me, 
I should like to ask if he will not defer his speech upon the 
child-labor bill until that is reached, after the close of the 
morning hour? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I would do almost anything 
to accommodate my friend the Senator from Maine; but, as 
stated before, the engagements which I have in committee work 
are such that I must either neglect that work or finish my 
remarks at present. I do not propose to neglect it if I can help 
it; and if the Senator will bear with me, I think I will get 
through a great deal quicker if uninterrupted than if these 
requests are renewed. 

On that occasion, Mr. President, I called the attention of the 
Senate to an article in the Rocky Mountain News published on 
the 12th of March, 1916, entitled “ Labor in fields retards pupils. 
Child-labor committee report estimates 5,000 children work in 
beet industry.” 

The Rocky Mountain News under its present management is 
Republican in politics. It is a champion of what are known as 
the beet-sugar interests. It has, therefore, no motive of a parti- 
san character in giving to the public the information to which 
I shall now address myself. I think I have the right to assume 
its accuracy for the additional reason that I presented it to the 
consideration of the Senate on the 10th of April, since which time 
I have seen no refutation of it in the press and have heard none 
upon the floor of this Chamber. 

The article reads as follows: 


Five thousand children are reported to be working in the beet fields 
of Colorado during the growing season of each year, according to fi 

iven out last week by the national child-labor committee. School- 
3 and the national child-labor committee, as well as other au- 
thorities, have been thering information on this subject for some 
years, a part of which has been made into reports. 

The committee declares that the children are overworked in the 
fields, so much so that their progress in their studies is seriously 


hampered. 
The children are used principally in caring for the beets while they 


are growing. The farmer who contracts th the beet-sugar factory 
to grow a certain number of acres is told that he must place a propor- 
tionate number of persons upon the tract. he has acres, he will 


require a certain number of laborers; if 40 acres, he must have twice 
the number. The work of thinning, cultivating, topping and irrigating 
the beets is done by contract, the head of a family being paid a certain 
price per acre—from $18 to $20—for the work. 2 

The first subhead of the article is: 

Six-year-old children work. 

Six-year-old children work! Children of half the age which 
is fixed as the limitation upon child labor in this bill. 

Russian men usually contract to do the work, and when the farmer 
looks about for some one to engage for the summer, he inquires for a 
family with the number of members to correspond with that required 
for the work. Ordinarily the contract is made for a father, mother, 
and children to make up the required number. 

The age of the children is said to be taken into consideration under 
the contract, and those of tender rs are not expected to do of 
the field work. But the real working of the system is declared, both 
by teachers in the Denver public-schools and by others who have in- 
y ated the matter, to be that the children of 6 years are sent into 
the fields. ‘Those from 8 to 10 are said to be employed constantly 
during the weeding, thinning, and topping seasons, 

An investigator states that he had found the practice has been for 
work to commence in the fields as carly as 3 o'clock in the morning, 
when the first sign of day begins to peep in from the east. 


At that high altitude the temperature in the early morning 
is very low in the spring and, comparatively speaking, very 
Jow during the summer months. Consequently, the altitude 
is itself very unpropitious to the health of the child, to say 
nothing of the fact that his sleep is disturbed and his rest 
interfered with at an hour when it is most beneficial to him. 

The next subhead is: 

SEVENTEEN HOURS OF LABOR. 


At 7 o'clock the workers have breakfast, sometimes going to the 

“ Russian house” for it and sometimes it being served in the fields, so 

thut the labor does not cease. n at noon the workers are fed in 

the same way, being allowed a half hour for that pu . They take 

their supper at about 6 o'clock and return to their labora; staying out 
in the fields until 8 o'clock at night, or even later. 


From 3 o’clock in the morning until 8 o’clock at night em- 
braces a labor period which the most stalwart workman can 
not very long endure. 3 Š 

I proceed with the reading: 

The average hours of work for children in the fields is declared to be 
about 17 during the busiest seasons. 


One abuse of the system that investigators say they have discovered 
results in a charge of peonage. 


Here, Mr. President, is a dual evil, the one being the conse- 
quence of the other. 
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The article proceeds: 

This is that if the family desiring to take a contract for the handling 
of the beets apon a farm is not as large as required under the rules, 
the head of the house hires children from other families. 

Now, Mr. President, it will be observed that this is not a sys- 
tem of work where the children of farmers and farm owners 
are engaged, and who would naturally be protected by the love 
and affection of the employer. It is a system of contract work. 
The beet-sugar companies keep knowledge of, if indeed they do 
not constantly employ, large numbers of people in order to 
furnish them to the farmers as they may need work in the 
more drastic and strenuous stages of beet growing; and conse- 
quently these are furnished by contract through the agency of 
the companies, directly or indirectly. 

The article proceeds: 

Sometimes the farmer does the managing himself, hirlng men, women, 
and children to do the actual labor. 

I am told that is only occasionally. When that is done, there 
is no danger to the child. When that is done, the maximum 
fixed by the amendment I have proposed is ample for the pur- 
poses of the employer and for the benefit of the employed. 
It is the contract system which is now the subject of censure, 
and at which this amendment is aimed. 

The article proceeds: 

The work of thinning and weeding is done on the knees, usually in 
soil that was irrigated the day before or maybe only a few hours before, 
and is wet and cold. 

Of course, it is generally known that moisture is furnished 
growing crops in this section of the country by an artificial 
system. It is the best system in the world for the culture of 
the beet, because the peculiar requirements of the plant can 
be ministered to by the beet-grower through the agency of his 
irrigating ditches. In other words, water can be supplied when 
needed, and can be shut off when it is not needed; but it 
leaves the ground in a damp and moist and cold condition at 
the time when these children are called from their beds and 
put to work, and into which they must kneel for the purpose 
of performing this work of thinning, and crawl upon their 
hands and knees along the row from one end to another in 
accomplishing the purpose for which the work is secured. 

I can conceive of no mill conditions, however obnoxious and 
repulsive, that are worse than the physical conditions attend- 
ant upon this exploitation of child labor. How they can escape 
the contracting.of disease that will be permanent in character 
and injurious, if not ruinous, to their physical systems passes 
comprehension. 

Denver teachers who have had charge of children used in the fields 
during the summer state that the work keeps the youths out of school 
— two months of the year set apart for their education. The teach- 

so say that children come in from the fields so worn out as to be 
unable to satisfactory studying for several weeks. The effect is that 
they practically lose about four months of the school year, and are kept 
in des twice as long om those who are able to attend regularly. 
ne teacher in the Denver schools received the following letter from 
a pupil who had been hired from a city family to do work in the fields 
during the summer: 

“ DEAR THACHER: It is rainy to-day so I could write you a letter. 
We was working very, very hard the last two weeks, and we did work 
last Sunday, too, because beets grow so fast. 

We get up in the morning 3 o'clock every day and we work till 
12 PAo then we have our dinner about half an hour, and then we 
go to work till 7.15, so we worked about 15 or 16 hours. Oh, it's 
too hard! I wish I didn't bave to go any more to work beets and 


could nd my time in school. School is what I like, but I bave to 
make living to work so hard.” 


The next subhead of the article is: 
Walks 80 miles on knees. 
And then the article proceeds: 


Four of us worked 60 acres of ueni and in this month I have to 
walk on my knees 80 miles and thin the beets at the same time, and 
to noe that 80 miles; it takes me to do it about 34 days. I get $6 an 
acre to block and thin, so I make $90. But it’s too hard to walk that 
80 miles on your knees on hot summer days. I get sl about six hours 
a day, and you know it isn’t enough for that kind of job. 

Soon as I lay in a bed I am sleeping in about three minutes, and 
I never wake up until our clock strikes to alarm. I am glad it’s 
raining to-day so I could rest a little. I am going to make our 
dinner now, and after dinner I am going to — 9 5 

1 tell you everything about hard work when 1 come to Denver. 


That is the end of the letter. The article proceeds: 


The report of the National Labor Committee says that the children 
between 7 and 15 employed yearly in the sugar-beet fields of Colorado, 
according to estimates made by the superintendent of schools, lose two 
or more school months as a result. 


The next subhead is: 
SCHOOL WORK SERIOUSLY AFFECTED. 


That the loss of schooling seriously affects the progress of the beet 
workers in school is shown by the fact that the average per cent of 
retardation among the beet workers is 53 per cent as compared with an 
average of 20 cent for the nonbeet workers, says the report. 

The work the children do in “pulling” and “ topping | the beets 
involves 3 paremal strain when continued for 12 hours a day 
throughout the harvesting season. 


. 
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engaged 


rt states that compared with the total number of persons 
n beet culture, the number of children under 14 ae loyed is 
AeA and that therefore the industry would not suffer if 
eliminate 

The compulsory . aw is not enforced in the beet sections, 
and the report recommends „ of the school system on 
a county anit instead of a dtetriet asis to secure enforcement of the 
law by removing it 5 joeal influence, and thus control the employ- 
ment of children in the beet fields, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President ° 

Mr. THOMAS. At this point, if the Senator will permit me, 
I was interrupted in my former speech by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator now if I 
understood the report to say that the children pulled the beets 
and topped them? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is what the report says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, the Senator knows very well that no beet 
is ever pulled in the world. It is always plowed out of the 
ground and topped by men. 

Mr. THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, the plow, of course, 
runs along, just as it does in a potato field, and then the beet 
is taken from the ground as potatoes are. Of course, the child 
is not obliged to take hold of the top of the beet and exert all 
of his physical strength in an effort to pull it from the 
ground; no. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been in thousands of beet fields, and I 
never saw a child top a beet in my life. I never saw a child 
in a beet field using a knife for the topping of a beet; and I 
know that all of them are plowed, and the beets are lying in 
the ground as they are plowed out of the earth. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator, of course, knows more about 
beet culture than I do, because he has been interested in and 
identified with it personally. I think the Senator is very largely 
interested in the beet-sugar factories of his State. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have 173 shares of beet stock, worth $10 a 
share. That is $1,730 as the extent to which I am interested 
in the industry, and that came to me through a trade. That is 
all that I have ever been personally interested in the beet in- 
dustry in the United States; so the inference that the Senator 


makes is not right. - 
I intended no reflection on the Senator in 


ey were 


Mr. THOMAS. 
that statement. He has a perfect right, as everyone else has, 
to invest in matters of that kind. Indeed, I am very sorry I 
did not make an investment last April a year ago 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I. 

Mr. THOMAS. When Great Western common stock was sell- 
ing at $45 a share, and its last quotation is $295. The Senator, 
in obtaining 174 shares, evinced much more business wisdom 
and perspicacity than I possessed; and if the Senator thinks 
for a moment that my statement was designed either as reflect- 
ing upon his interruption or the substance of his interruption or 
upon his own business conduct, I want to assure him to the 
contrary. I was merely stating a fact which sustained the 
accuracy of his assertions regarding the manner of extracting 
beets from the ground. But certainly the Senator knows that 
in the process of thinning the beets in the early stages of the 
crop, work which no American will do if he can help it, these 
children—Indians, Mexicans, Bohemians, all classes and condi- 
tions of rude, ignorant labor—go into the fields, and on their 
knees work and progress at the same time, performing a 
task whose demands upon the physical system can not be 
overrated. 

If this be true, and I think it is, when young children from 
6 to 14 years of age are required to do that sort of work during 
any season in the progress of the beets, from the planting of the 
seed to its gathering, it is unjust, It is wrong, and it is inhu- 
man, and any law that is designed to protect child labor which 
is not sufficiently broad to cover that condition and remedy it 
must necessarily fail of successful operation. It only reaches a 
part of the difficulty. 

Now, let me read what the Senator said regarding his own 
State during this discussion: 

Mr. Smoor. Who is the author of the letter? Will the Senator say? 

Mr. THomas. This is taken from the Rocky Mountain News of March 
12. It is attributed to “ Inquiries made Be the national child-labor 
8 of school-teachers as well as other authorities.” 

Smoor. I do not know how it is in Colorado or the other States, 
but 1 do know that the laws in my State compelling children to go to 
l are absolutely enforced. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. President, of course I accept the Senator's state- 
ment, and yet I think he will admit that children are pag ago to work 
long hours in the beet fields of Utah, just as they are in ther beet- 
sugar States of the West. 

Then there was an interruption from the Senator from South 
Carolina, and then I yielded to the Senator from Utah, who W 

Mr. Smoor. I will simply say to the Senator, in answer to w 
has stated, that the children in the State 8 Utah do work — the beet 
fields for the thinning of beets only. It is the easiest w. 
child can do. It is the most healthy.. Work that a child can r —.— 


he is out of doors. They are all pald so much 2 row. 
beard y, either a parent or anyone else In t 
the * but I do know that it is a most 

and has done a great deal of good toward keeping children off the 
Street, and has brought in a fair income to th 


e child; and in man 
—.— it is the means of g a savings account that grows ca 


Mr. Tomas. Will ay Senator inform me how many hours the chil- 
aiir. Smoot a . 181 think the aor ver eight nine h 
Mr. President—none that I Siow of 2 = 8 
iia President, I accepted then, as I accept now, the statement 
of the Senator with regard to these conditions in his own State, 
and largely because of that fact I changed the limitation of 
hours in this proposed amendment. 

I agree with the Senator there is no work so helpful, no 
work so healthful, to a child as outdoor work on a farm, pro- 
vided it is accompanied by those limitations as to hours and 
character which it is the purpose of this bill to enforce. 

Mr. President, I sometimes think we are going too far in our 
schemes of economic legislation. The work is good, the motive 
is good, the motive is beneficent, but to my mind the crown- 
ing danger to the child in his years preceding adolescence is 
the absence of that employment which inevitably leads to prac- 
tices and habits that may result in his ultimate corruption and 
undoing. There is no saying more true than the old one that 
Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do. It is inevitable that 
the unemployed, through the exercise of those mental faculties 
which keep children busy as well as men, will find their vent 
through improper sources when free from occupation. I venture 
the statement that if the Senate of the United States were 
polled one-half its Members when they were children, before the 
age of 14, were engaged in occupations and many of them wage 
earners. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-five per cent of them. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is largely due to that fact that they 
were able to so sustain themselves and to rise in the scale of 
life as to represent their respective constituencies on the floor 
of the Senate. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to inquire of the Senator if the 
amendment as it is read on page 5 of the bill as amended as 
reported out by the Senate committee prevents a member of 
a farmer’s own family within the ages named and with the 
products named from performing certain prohibited service? 

Mr. THOMAS. It does not, neither does it prohibit a farmer 
from employing children, either his own or those of other people, 
for not to exceed 11 hours each day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to get it right, because I am in 
favor of the child-labor bill as it passed the House and so far 
as it has been reported by the Senate committee. Suppose the 
material produced in the field should be sent to a factory or 
cannery, would the farmer bring himself within the limitations? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Would the child 

Mr. THOMAS. But the product of the factory in which that 
raw material is produced by the work of children employed over 
11 hours a day will be prohibited from transportation and use 
in interstate commerce. In other words, it operates precisely 
as the law operates in its present form except that it is extended 
to certain conditions of farm labor. 

Mr.. SHERMAN. In other words, it can be made, but could 
not be marketed. If manufactured, it can not find a market 
through interstate commerce. 

Mr. THOMAS. As I read the bill as drawn, it not only could 
not be marketed but it could not be shipped. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it could not be shipped in interstate com- 
merce, it would be deprived of the larger part of a profitable 
market. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly ; that is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let me ask this question. The Senator was 
referring to the duties of a Senator in a State to his constituents. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not think I did that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose, without regard to color or race—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose, without regard to color or race, 
within the prohibited age in my own State or in the State of 
the Senator from Florida a child, so called, within the limited 
age, should work in a field or an orchard or a truck patch or 
garden and the product of that field or garden ultimately would 
reach a cannery or factory, be it cotton or strawberries or apples 
or citrous fruits or what not, could the product manufactured or 
canned thereafter be shipped into interstate commerce and reach 
a market through interstate transportation? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not if produced in whole or in part by chil- 
dren within the preseribed age working over 11 hours. 


I have never 
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Mr. SHERMAN, I am assuming it to be your amendment 
as printed. It may be that it has been changed since it has 
been offered. À 

Mr. THOMAS. I will answer the Senator yes, if the chil- 
dren are employed in the production of the material for a 
longer period than 11 hours a day. 


Mr. SHERMAN. If under 14 years of age? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And between 14 and 16? 

Mr. THOMAS. I say nothing about that in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The limitation does not apply? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In that event, as there were about 10,000,- 


000 people engaged in agricultural occupations of various kinds 
in the United States in 1910 or 1900—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are about 6,500,000 farmers in the 
United States, N 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That includes all the farmers in the corn- 
and-wheat belt; all of them engaged in the production of 
orehard or fruit products north or south; all of them engaged 
in the cotton fields or plantations of the country. 

Mr. THOMAS, Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, in that event under the Senator’s 
amendment does he think it would be the duty of a Senator 
living in any State to so regulate matters, for instance, in the 
corn belt, and I have more raising corn than any other single 
cereal of the field, that a boy under 14 years of age could not 
work more than 11 hours a day in corn husking or wheat harv- 
est? We have a considerable product of wheat. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is that the question? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will answer that question Yankee fashion 
by asking another. If it is injurious for a factory man to 
employ a child under the age of 14 years longer than eight 
hours, why should the farmer claim exemption from that rule 
if it is also injurious to work the same class of labor 11 hours? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator answered in the form of a 
question, and it is certainly within his privilege. Because 
there is a very wide difference economically, socially, and 
physically between working in the open air and working in 
the closed walls of a factory with limited advantages for 
health, and for the general police regulations that belong to 
large numbers of people working together in a dense popula- 
tion and a very small area. The farmer or the farmer's 
family does not labor under that limitation, nor do the same 
economical or social reasons apply to those engaged in farm 
occupations that apply to manufactures or those in canneries, 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, let me ask him 
if work in quarries is not in the open air? 

Mr. SHERMAN, it is work in the open air, but an entirely 
different kind of work from work in an orchard or work in 
a cornfield. A 

Mr. THOMAS. Itis not very different from grubbing stumps. 
I do not see any difference at all. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to say to the Senator that I have not 
yet attained the three score and ten years named in the Scrip- 


tures 
Mr. THOMAS. I hope the Senator will live far beyond that 


period. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thank the Senator sincerely for his kindly 
wish, and I join with him and return to him the like felicitations 
and hopes. But since the age of 10 years myself and every as- 
soclnte that I know raised in the township in southern Mi- 
nois, from the time we had to climb up on a manger to buckle 
the collar on a horse, have been—far below the age of 14 years 
and far below the age of 16—working at something, and I do 
not know of a healthier crowd of boys that was ever produced 
any place in the country than those who have gone out. Some 
of them are in Australia; some of them are Scotch, and, follow- 
ing their nomadic instinct te emigrate, have gone around the 
world. As I said, some have gone to Australia. Some of them 
are in the trenches in Germany, because I was raised among a 
polyglot population of all races and all creeds. Those boys 
grew up until they are as healthy men as I know in the world. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but 
I only yielded for a question. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I asked the Senator a question and he 
asked another and I was answering it. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator’s answer, I think, is very 
illuminating. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator’s experience is the ex- 
perience, as I stated, of a majority of the Members of the 


Senate. If the Senator lives, as I hope he will, far beyond the 
allotted three score years and ten and retain his seat here, my 
prediction is that he will be called upon to enact legislation 
that will prevent the boys of the next generation from doing 
the very thing that he says is the foundation of his physical 
and intellectual growth. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I make an inquiry? Does the Senator 
think the boys under 14 years of age on the farms, on the cot- 
ton plantations, without regard to their color or race, or the 
farmers in the North and Northwest, in the Mississippi Valley, 
and the wheat fields and corn fields—that boys under 14 
years of age are so depressed and unhealthy and over- 
worked 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As to require a measure of this kind? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not, Mr. President. 

me SHERMAN. Then, why do you include it in your amend- 
ment 

Mr. THOMAS. I will proceed, if the Senator will permit 
me, to give the reason for it. 

Mr. President, I contend that if it be true that 8 hours 
is an essential limitation for the preservation and protection 
of the youth of the land in labor indoors, 11 hours is a very 
liberal allowance for labor of the same kind out of doors, and 
if I could segregate the particular evil at which this amend- 
ment is aimed from a general classification, I would be glad to 
do so. My only purpose is to perfect the bill along the lines 
that it is designed to operate in order that it may Include 
flagrant instances of child exploitation, which will continue, 
notwithstanding this bill, if this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must recognize the fact that child 
labor in a mill is generally for 12 months in the year while 
child labor in the fields is not to exceed in some cases 30 
days, in other cases 60 days, and I doubt very much whether 
in any case it is more than 90 days in a year. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then, does the Senator approve of working 
ehildren of 6 years of age, up to 8 and 10, 17 hours a day 
for 30 days in the year, but would object to it were it for 12 
months? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have never heard of a 6-year-old child 
working in the fields until I heard the Senator read this report. 
I never saw it in my life. I do not believe in it, and no other 
living soul could believe in it who has a heart in him worthy 
of being called a heart. I do not believe in children working 
17 hours a day, but I do believe that where a father has a 
boy 12 or 13 or 14 years old and, in the stress of gathering a 
crop, he himself works 13 hours or 12 hours, it would not hurt 
the boy a particle to work a day or two under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree with the Senator fully. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my position exactly; but I think a 
State that would allow children 6 years old, in the field or 
anywhere else, to work 17 hours or 12 hours or 10 hours ought 
to be—I will not say what I think, but I will say that they are 
very derelict toward their citizens and their laws ought to be 
amended. That is the least I can say. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think if a State permits that it is subject 
to any censure which the Senator sees fit to express, and I think 
that if the National Government, because of such permission, 
proposes to take the whole subject over and still permits it, it is 
subject to the same censure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. WiN the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; but I want to get through pretty soon. I 
will yield for a question, 

Mr. SHERMAN. What would be the effect on the farmers 
of the corn and wheat belt or of the cotton country if during 
cotton picking or harvest or corn husking a farmer’s own 
family, his boys, could not work beyond 11 hours if they were 
under 14 years of age? What would happen in harvest time? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when we are enacting a great 
piece of legislation like this what difference does it make what 
the effect may be. We are not concerned with the effect. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] a day or two ago said if this bill 
did not hurt somebody, there would be no opposition to it. Irre- 
spective of the effect, if it is our duty to protect child labor the 
way we propose to do it, the legislation which we enact should 
be comprehensive enough to remedy the evil. If the effect is bad, 
it is unfortunate; but we must do this because it is essential to 


the interests and welfare of the race. 


Mr. President, I do not want to be misunderstood. I sympa- 
thize with the purpose of this act. I know that there have been 
gross exploitations of child labor, and I am sorry to say that one 
of them seems to prevail in my State. 
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Now, because I am trying to reach that, influences will be 
affected whose products ought not to be affected. ‘That is the 
inisfortune of those interests and not my fault. Of course I 
know that the very moment it is suggested that this measure 
shall be extended so as to take in the comprehensive industries 
very naturally it meets with strenuous opposition. 

I know this amendment of mine has little prospect of being 
adopted here, but I want to focus the attention of the country 
upon the fact that the legislation will need amendment if it is 
going to be effective, and it must be extended so as to take in 
some lines of occupation which are not now included within it. 

I do not think there is a better training in the world for a boy 
than on the farm. I do not believe that if he worked 15 hours a 
day it would injure him very much. It has been the making of 
a great many boys. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. But, Mr. President, is it not possible to abuse 
that system of occupation just as much as others, and if nation- 
wide legislation is essential, should it not be nation-wide? I 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I want to ask the Senator if, in the his- 
tory of this country or any other, he has knowledge of a sys- 
tem of agriculture which required the child to work on the 
farm in such a way or to such an extent as to interfere with 
the proper mental and physical development of the child? I 
have always regarded the farm as the breeding place of the 
highest order of men and women. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; except in instances like those to which 
this amendment is directed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. The Senator has doubtless observed and 
will admit the fact that the child on the farm, as a general 
rule, works with his parents, under the direction and kindly 
care of his mother and father. He is not subjected to the 
inconsiderace, selfish domination of the boss in a factory, whose 
sole aim and effort, without regard to the mental and moral 
well-being of the child, is to make money out of the child’s 
labor. The hot, dust-laden, mephitic air of the mill every- 
one knows is unhealthy, and especially to a child of tender 
years. It retards his physical growth, saps his strength, un- 
dermines his health, and stunts his moral and mental being— 
just the opposite effect from the pure, stimulating air, sun- 
shine, and moderate employment which the boy on the farm 
enjoys. Really I do not know of anything that contributes 
more to the physical, mental, and moral development of the 
child than life upon the farm. The farm is the nursery of 
American greatness and from it will come the men and women 
who will save our civilization. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no quarrel with the Senator on that 
proposition at all. I think he is right. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Then why does the Senator want to 
interfere with a system that is so benign in its influences and 
that time has demonstrated is only for the benefit of the 
human race? Why not let well enough alone? 

Mr. THOMAS. Some of the greatest men the country has 
eyer produced have begun their lives working in the mills and 
working in the mines. The first head of one of the main labor 
organizations of America, and the organizer of it, began his 
work as a boy inthe mines. So far as that is concerned the argu- 
ment is not effective. Now the reason, and the only reason, 
why this bill was not made sufficiently comprehensive to take 
in the class of labor I mentioned is that it would present new 
features and arouse angry opposition. The Senator is a young 
man comparatively. He will live to see, if he stays in this body 
long . a measure far more drastic than the one I have 
offered. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said far more than I intended. I 
think that this is a meritorious amendment, which ought to be 
adopted; and I hope it will be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator begins upon some other 
part of his address, I should like to inquire what will the boy 
under 14 years of age do the remainder of the 24 hours? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that the Senator from Illinois 
heard my earlier remarks. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not hear that part of them. 

Mr. THOMAS. I made the statement that the idleness of the 
youth during his period of immaturity was the worst thing that 
could happen to him. The Senator and I will have no disagree- 
ment with regard to the useful nature of this sort of employ- 
ment nor as to the baneful effects upon the youth of the country 
of idleness and unemployment. That, however, as I said, must 
be beside this question if the evil to be guarded against is 
greater than that which may be accomplished by the application 
of the remedy. 


Mr, LEWIS obtained the floor, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary wiil call the roli. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Gallinger Overman Smith, Ga, 
Brad Husting Page Smoot 
Brandegee James Penrose Taggart 
Bryan Johnson, Me. Phelan Thomas 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak, Pittman Thompson 

pp Kenyon Ransdell Tillman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Reed ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Culberson Lewis Saulsbury Wadsworth 
Cummins Lodge Shafroth Walsh 
Curtis Martine, N. J. Sheppard eeks 
Dillingham Myers Sherman Williams 
Fall Nelson Shields Works 
Fletcher Norris Simmons 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone] desired me to announce that he has beén 
called from the Chamber on official business. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I rise again to announce the 
absence of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON], 
who is absent on official business. He is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] is absent owing to illness. I make these announce- 
ments for the day. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRst] is necessarily absent for the day on 
account of his physical condition. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Surru!] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


REPLY TO MR. HUGHES’S ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr, President, I rise to speak to the challenge 
of patriotism sent forth in the address to the American people 
by Judge Charles Evans Hughes in his acceptance at the city 
of New York of notification of his nomination as President 
of the United States by the Republican national convention 
held at Chicago. I address myself to the shams and shames of 
the pretense of patriotism. As I am not speaking the sentiments 
expressed to me by anyone, I wish it known that I alone am 
responsible for my utterances of this day. 

Here this day I put the responsibility for the death of every 
American soldier killed on the border of Mexico in the year 1916 
upon the heads of the generals of the Republican Party. 

I charge that not until the captains of the Republican Party 
shot at the President of the United States did the Mexican out- 
laws shoot at the soldiers of the American President. 

MEXICO AS THE ISSUE. 

It is proclaimed by the message of the candidate and in the 
declarations of his directors that Mexico shall be the issue 
in the present political campaign. The chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee announces with formality on July 28 
that Mexico is the issue. Candidate Hughes on July 31 confirms 
the issue by reasserting it in his official position. Let the coun- 
try know that the statement is that Merico is the issue, Not 
that there is a principle to be enforced in behalf of Mexico; not 
that there is justice to be asserted in behalf of Mexico; not that 
there is an American right to be vindicated in behalf of the 
United States as to Mexico. No! The statement is, Meæico is 
to be the political issue. Prejudices to be awakened in America, 
hatreds awakened against the Democracy, insurrection to be 
invoked and denunciations to be called down upon the head of 
the Democracy and its leader, merely that an issue is to be 
brought forth. Every man in the Republican Party is to be 
allowed his own expression of anything that in the locality 
wherein he speaks may serve to accomplish the issue. It is 
sufficient if it is Mexico. 

The cry has gone forth—let Mezico, in some phase, without re- 
gard to facts or justice, and in defiance of truth and honor, be 
the issue. Summon the citizenship of the United States to war 
against its constituted authority that is the issue. Revolt against 
the Government at Washington as to Mexico—that is the issue. 
Denounce the President as to Mexico—for that is the issue. Make 
contemptible your own country before the world whenever you 
can—for that is the issue. Humiliate your own fellow man by 
holding his country and his President up before the world as un- 
worthy the support of his countrymen or the respect of foreign- 
ers. Cry “Mexico” and the “outrage” upon America from 
somewhere, somehow, in some way, through the administration 
of affairs by the United States in Mexico. Summon from evcry- 
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where anyone who by any charge, any slander, can induce 
an American to make issue against his own country as to her 
policy in relation to foreign countries. Summon the public 
enemies from every darkened place, from every unhallowed 
ground. Bring them forth—those with hopes of reward; those 
with itch for notoriety ; those with dreams of place and position, 
and those who would vent their revenge upon their own country 
because they could not use it to enrich a guilty purse and debase 
the principles of freedom to reward robbery. 

At last the army is summoned: “ Hang the banners on the 
outer walls, the cry is—still they come.” The mercenary—the 
concessionaire who pollutes the government in power to wrest 
the rights from the defenseless. The European bondholder, 
who casts his water-engorged securities in the face óf Amer- 
ica, demanding of the sovereign United States that she shall 
send her sons to die that their blood may give value to that 
whose creation was born of robbery and whose existence is 
maintained by fraud. The mining buccaneers of the mountains, 
the land pirates of the plains, pillagers of the peons, oppressors 
of liberty, murderers of justice, come all of you; at last there is 
found for you a house in which ye are worshipped as gods and 
at whose altars the innocents are to be sacrificed for you to make 
an election holiday. It is your father’s house—the Republican 
Party. There you shall burn incense to the worship of despots 
and despoilers, the new high priests of modern Republicanism, 
headed now by the newly anointed chief of this political hier- 
archy—the nominee of a Republican convention for President of 
the United States—Charles Evans Hughes, 

How long has been the quest for some issue! How wailing 
has been the cry from the wilderness for some deliverance! 
Never did Diogenes grope more helplessly among the grottoes of 
Greece with a lantern looking for an honest man than did these 
pursuers explore the purlieus of politics with false lights to 
find a dishonest issue. Mr. President, let us examine the sin- 
cerity of the pretension of “relief for Mexico” and “rights 
to Americans,” which in its newborn announcement is to be the 
declaration upon which the multitudes are to be summoned. The 
cry is Hughes! Up with Hughes! Down with Wilson! Up 
with the Republicanism that is new! Down with the Democracy 
that is true!” 

PRESENT STATUS OF MEXICO, 


Mr. President, what is the history of the political status of 
Mexico and the United States? Let America recall that there 
was Mexico, with 23 revolutions in one form or another since the 
American Civil War—the struggle for liberty, the fight for 
justice, the effort to be free from the yoke of masters and to 
rise from the fron heel of oppressors. All encouraged by Lin- 
coln, when the fight was led by Juarez—Lincoln, in his an- 
nouncement to the officials of that distracted country, gave 
them the assurance that the interests that were attempting 
then—50 years ago—to cast Mexico back to the ages of darkness 
and who, under the cry of “ intervention,” “peace,” “rights of 
Ameriea,” were bent on using America to slay republics and 
pledge the power of the United States to give assured value to 
possessions which had been wrung from the defenseless by the 
fraud of men and the crime of robbery. Since then every Ameri- 
ean President has patterned after Lincoln, offering aid to Mexico 
wherever possible, but refusing to oppress its people with power, 
however profitable to speculating finance or party politics. 

These conditions of revolt and revolution, devastation and 
death, continued in this unhappy land through the years, while 
America stood by, hoping Mexico would build itself out of its 
misfortune and rise upon the wreck of empire to the grandeur 
of a republic. America wished for Mexico to survive as giving 
liberty to its humblest, doing justice to the highest, and in all 
establishing a government of its people by their free will, 
modeled after the mother Republic of the Western Hemisphere— 
the guardian United States of America. 

In the administration of President Taft so severe had con- 
ditions become in Mexico that from 1910 to 1912, inclusive, 47 
Americans were killed. The administration of Woodrow Wilson 
came into power in March, 1913, to find these deplorable condi- 
tions prevailing in Mexico, accented by the murder of Madero, 
concerning which the American Government had received the au- 
dacious announcement from Huerta, “I have deposed Madero 
and assumed authority.” Quickly in the shadow of this dark 
communication flashed the light from the weapons that had sent 
the life from Madero and laid his family in death through the 
assassin’s stroke. What could America do? With this informa- 
tion and with knowledge communicated to her officials could 
she palliate the murder by giving approval to the perpetrators 
by honoring the chief actor with the crown of authority? Only 
in the history of Rome do we find the parallel, when the Roman 
triumvirate, red with the blood of the ruler Pertinax, rushed out 


we ramparts of Rome to auction the world off to the highest 
er. 


“ RECOGNITION o HUERTA, 

Mr. President, when had America steeped her hands in the 
blood of murdered rulers as the ceremony of recognition of the 
perpetrators? Few indeed have been the instances she has been 
called upon to consider as parallels or precedents. Yet the lead- 
ers of the Republican Party say it was America’s duty to have 

Huerta. That Wilson had committed an offensé 
to the relations due Mexico when he failed to acknowledge 
Huerta. In what provision of the platform made at the con- 
vention in Chicago has the Republican Party made that assertion 
of a right and a duty upon the part of the Republic of America 
to have acknowledged Huerta as equal in authority and honor 
to the President of the United States? Where is the declara- 
tion of Republican authority that was dared be proclaimed 
before a Christian civilization or God-fearing people of America? 
It does not exist. There were none so courageous in their au- 
dacity as to write the assertions in the platform as a duty of 
Wilson or as the right of Mexico. Yet Judge Hughes says we , 
had no concern with the morals of Huerta. He would exclaim 
with the chief of the murdering Borgias: 

Stand not on morals, but on power—'tis bloody, but hath rewards. 
Let me ask: If the charge made 50 years past, that John 
Wilkes Booth killed Abraham Lincoln at the demand of those 
who represented Jefferson Davis, was true, and had Jefferson 
Davis assumed command at Washington, which of these will 
now announce that they would have recognized Jefferson Davis? 
If you believed the charges which were then made, would you 
have recognized Jefferson Davis as de facto President of the 
United States? 7 

Let it be remembered that Vice President Andrew Johnson, 
who came to the position of authority in the stead of murdered 
Lincoln, was already indicted in the hearts of many of the 
leaders of America in the Republican Party, and most of them, 
through their representatives in the United States Senate, bided 
their time to vote his impeachment for no greater charge than 
that he stood in the shadow of the approval of the policies which 
led to the murder of Lincoln. 

In 1903, in Serbia, King Alexander and his Queen met the fate 
at the hands of murderers as befell Madero and his wife in 
Mexico. It was charged that Peter Garegovitch was a party 
to the murder, and when an attempt was made to make him 
King—though by assembly of a legislative body—the charge was 
openly asserted by those in Serbia that those who were making 
him ruler had incited the murder of King Alexander, and that 
therefore no such recognition to Peter should be accorded by the 
United States as would serve in this Republic as an approval by 
her civilization of such methods to obtain power. The United 
States under Secretary of State John Hay took cognizance of 
the offense. More than a year elapsed before this Government, 
under Roosevelt, gave recognition to Peter. During the delay 
the United States was satisfying its conscience that there was 
not the crime existing as against Peter as charged against those 
who were sponsoring his cause. This country gave to the world 
in that instance ample evidence of its intent to have disclaimed 
Peter had the proof disclosed any such condition as was evi- 
denced to America in the affair of the assassination of Madero 
through the machinations of Huerta. 

There was no other course for President Wilson to take than 
that which he did in declining to recognize Huerta under the 
circumstances as they then prevailed and were accepted. Presi- 
dent Taft, who was in office when Huerta came to power, and 
who through the agencies of his administration existing for four 
years could have had the most complete and assured information, 
did not recognize Huerta or have his administration give to him 
official acknowledgment. That there must have been in the mind 
of President Taft facts that caused him to feel that he could not 
take such awful responsibility is evident from his own statement 
“that he was going out, and he did not wish to put responsibility 
upon the incoming administration by his act.” 

Mr. President, if the recognition of Huerta would have been an 
act, sustained by all its surrounding circumstances, that any 
American President could have ordered, there would have been 
no reason to pass this recognition to a successor and pass out in 
silence as did President Taft. The changes in the Governments 
of China, Japan, and the last in Portugal, within the same period 
of time, were not deferred but promptly accepted, as is the 
custom of countries living in comity and dealing in honor. And 


yet, shall it be said that Wilson should have accepted the gov- 
ernment of Huerta, then, under these circumstances? And why 
now shall it be said that because in the imagination or in the 
calculation of certain interests that things under Huerta might 
have been better than they have developed under others; that 
for that speculation it were nobler to have chosen Huerta? 
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VILLA AS AID TO UNITED STATES. 


Mr. President, then we have it that the very officers of the ad- 
ministration who were in Mexico, the agents of commerce, 
the consuls of the United States, who were best informed and 
best constituted to be informed, gave to President Wilson and 
his Secretary of State their Judgment that Villa at the time 
represented the abilities best calculated to bring forth order and 
establish peace in Mexico. Villa's platform and performances 
sounded as of the virtue of American doctrines—liberty for the 
humble, justice for the poor, the lands as homes for the people 
and not as the private possessions of landed princes. 

Here let it be remembered that so powerful was that force of 
Villa that against the army of Porfirio Diaz and the best forces 
he could command in Mexico at the time of his greatest power 
Villa was able for 22 years to hold his army in opposition and to 
oppose successfully the conquering of him or his cause by Diaz. 
Was it not natural that President Wilson could conceive from 
these evidences that this commander had power as represented? 
The effort was honestly made by the President and every 
aid for peace that could be given without the violation of 
our duty was afforded. The object of the United States 
was to keep the hands of power off of Mexico; to let it work 
out its own destiny through the agencies of its own crea- 
tion, as was the process of the government of republics. 
Villa was not acquiesced in by all of Mexico. He was op- 
posed in his own land. Frustrated by those whose assump- 
tion of control he sought to dispute, and which he claimed 
had for its object the robbing of the poor, for whom he spoke. 
The ruling classes of Mexico and certain business interests all 
combined against him—under what righteous claim I know not. 
But this I do know, that had the leaders of the Republican Party 
in Congress given to the Democratic President support in this 
foreign policy and announced that as the President had recog- 
nized Villa as a test and trial to bring forth through him order, 
and had they demanded united obedience in America to this 
effort of the President as one from the highest authority and 
from the only authority that was vested with privilege of decid- 
ing the question, there would have been a different result from 
what ensued. Mexico would have seen that all the United States 
was behind the President, 

The forces opposing Villa would have seen that all the United 
States supported the American President. Obstructionists in 
Mexico and opponents of the United States and the enemies of 
Villa would have all seen that there was union in America in the 
support of an American President when he was dealing with a 
foreign country and then would have subsided the opposition. 
There would have followed the acquiescence in the trial of the 
strength of Villa to enforce peace, and from it we would have 
been able to test the result and to have obtained relief from the 
conditions which were cursing Mexico and bewildering America. 
But no. Upon every occasion, in public place and in the Senate, 
denunciation of the President for his act was hurled forth. Sen- 
ators would rise to condemn the President, hold his judgment up 
to contempt, his course to derision, while they frustrated and ob- 
structed the execution of his every undertaking. This it was 
that gave license to those in Mexico who were opponents of 
the cooperation of America, and those in Europe who were the 
enemies of our welfare, and those in Mexico who for their own 
reasons, selfish or sincere, were opposing Villa—all joined in 
their opposition to America, being encouraged to their action by 
the leaders of the Republican Party in America, who certified 
by their conduct that anything that would oppose a Democratic 
President was by them approved. 

That any depredation and outrage visited upon their own 
countrymen would be indorsed as penalty for obedience or 
respect to anything the Democratic President had done as 
to Mexico. These Republican masters divided their owr coun- 
trymen in America, incited opposition in Mexico, infused treason 
against the head of their Republic by the selfish interests who 
served their own objects by destroying the success of the United 
States in restoring peace or order in Mexico. 

RECOGNITION OF CARRANZA, 


Then, Mr. President, hen as a result of the contribution of 
the efforts of a shouting and obstructing minority in the United 
States Senate and in the United States of America—encouraged 
by such agencies as spoke for interests thet were served best 
when America was served worst—the efforts to bring forth order 
through the agency of Villa failed. What was the President 
to do? Should he sound the note of hopelessness? Was he to 
send forth the cry of despair? Was he to proclaim failure? 
No. It was then that he was informed that the growth of 
power enforced under control of Carranza gave promise that 
through him peace and order, which had failed through 
others, might be established. The President of the United 
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States still struggled to avoid the clash of arms. He was 
anxious to present to the world America’s continuing example 
of an encouragement to a Republic, and in anxiety sought the 
counsel of those whose interests were in union with the hopes 


of Mexico, whose welfare was the welfare of Mexico. They were- 


those who by theory of government and creed of church were 
brothers to Mexico—children of the same mother, From these 
he sought his direction, and from their patriotie ardor, born 
from their own achievements through the long years of strug- 
gle against insurrection, oppression, and revolution before they 
reached their destiny of a Republic—Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile—these, not the monarchs of Europe, nor the despots 
of imperial finance, were the advisers to the American Presi- 
dent. Upon their advice, their unselfish counsel, through the 
solicitude of their affections, through the hope that they bore 
for Mexico, feeling that only through the same slow steps of 
their progress could Mexico prevail, Carranza was accepted. 

The destiny of Mexico was theirs—her fate their fate. By 
that which she should rise they would remain a risen and 
established thing in the world of government. By that which 
Mexico should fall, they would be stricken, and, tottering, 
wither and die. To what source could the President have 
gone more assuring in its aid, more sincere in its friendship, 
than these? Therefore, under these, through these, he turned 
to cooperate with them and recognized Carranza. Then was 
given to Carranza the test and opportunity to establish that 
peace and order for Mexico necessary to the welfare of all 
government established upon law. Let it be remembered that 
at this time Carranza had been recognized by the principal 
Governments of Europe—Britain, France, Spain, Germany, and 
Russia—and all of South America. Who shall say that under 
such conditions the trial of Carranza was not wise and the only 
thing expedient and justified in that hour? 

Now, therefore, it was Carranza we asked aid for. It was 
Carranza we acknowledged as chief, for the object of quelling 
disorder. It may be that this was not the wisest nor the surest 
course, as all government speculates upon the chance of things. 
We know, Mr. President, how many things enter into the dispo- 
sition of the affairs of men which can not be calculated 
upon and unsettle or contribute to the end. What events 
interceded between the time of the acknowledgment of Carranza 
up to the division between his forces and our own Government 
that were neither his making nor our own, but which served 
to undo the results sought by each, we can not say. We can 
only recognize that our duty was to reckon with the most seri- 
ous that could be anticipated, assured with the philosopher 
that— 

Since the affairs of men still rest uncertain 
Let us reason with the worst that may befall. 

The United States prepared to treat with that which had 
befallen, the worst that could befall—lawlessness where should 
be order, oppression where there should have been freedom, 
robbery and injustice where there should have been righteous- 
ness and equity. But, again, the Democratic President was 
destined to inherit at the hands of the minority obstruction 
in his undertaking and defeat wherever possible to his de- 
signs. In every other country in the world there could be 
unity given to those who were the ruling powers in all con- 
flicts with foreign nations and foreign people. Even in Japan 
we have lately seen how its Parliament passed a resolution, 
as a policy of its Government, “that in matters of foreign 
complication the policy once asserted by those in power should 
be the will of the whole pending its execution.” It is in Amer- 
ica, the civilized and refined Government of perfected accom- 
plishment and of established patriotism, that no such poor 
privilege could be accorded to the President of the United 
States—merely because he was a Democrat. It was assumed 
by Republican captains that any humiliation put upon him, 
any dishonor to his undertakings, any defeat to his adventures, 
however embarrassing to the country, was justified because this 
President was a Democrat. Sir, to them the fact that the will 
of the people had placed him in power, had commanded the 
American citizens to give him cooperation, that he might give 
to his Government the best that the intelligence of his mind 
and his inheritance from God afforded, was of no consequence. 
To them this was of no effect nor influence, Their policy was 
to indict and defeat, discredit and dishonor the administration 
in power before Americans and before the world. All this but to 
achieve a party advantage in being able to point out to their 
fellow citizens a “failure.” Sir, that this failure would be the 
result of treasonable design and disloyal opposition on the part 
of those who profited by the failure, as they converted it 
into capital upon which to invest their political future, was of 
little appeal to their sense of honor. These marplots could not 
even be shamed by the consciousness of the infamy of this in- 
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justice to their country or the spectacle of dishonor to their own 
countrymen. : 
So, Mr. President, we find ourselves in January, 1916. Not- 
withstanding these multiplied oppositions, it seemed at last as 
if Mexico was working out in harmony. That peace was soon 
to brood over her distracted sections and order was to heal 
her rived and sundered sides. This could not be permitted. 
It would not serve the purposes of those who survive in confu- 
sion and prosper in lawlessness. But their designs had not 
yet been disclosed. To the great mass of the Republican 
Party it was believed the long-looked-for issue had failed. 


TARIFF HAD BEEN DECIDED AS ISSUE, 


The Literary Digest of December, 1915, produced the facts, 
showing that it had inquired of all the editors of the leading 
Republican press and the leading men of the Republican Party 
as to what the issue must be or should be for 1916. Now, re- 
member, at this time all of these conditions before detailed as to 
Mexico had prevailed—discord, dissension, insurrection, revo- 
lution, outrage, and murder—the offsprings of despotism and 
tyranny. All were known to the leaders of the Republican 
Party. All were understood as a fixed fact in the history of 
Mexico. But these leaders well knew that these things could 
not be charged to any party. That neither the government of 
President Taft nor that of President Wilson could be right- 
fully charged with these consequences, The American people 
were not to be fooled, its citizenship not to be deluded, nor 
its patriotism beguiled into absurd judgment to gratify political 
resentments or to achieve political advantage for any whose 
whole quest is office, without regard to right or justice. So it 
never dawned as any light of hope that Mexico, with all its con- 
fusion, could be an issue. In Mexico appeared the prospect of 
peace—it least there was the promise before the people that 
union and united effort in America behind the Democratic Presi- 
dent under the new régime would settle upon Mexico peace and 
quiet and that she would work her own problems out as had 
America been compelled to do in the trying years from 1776 to 
1812. 

But, sir, there must be issue. So we find that in the last of 
the year 1915 and the beginning of the year 1916, with all of 
these conditions of Mexico writ in history as established facts; 
the sense and intelligence of the great midde-class Republicans— 
those of equity and justice—laid aside the preposterous idea 
that the conditions in Mexico could be charged to the United 
States, far less to any one political party. The party masters cried 
out their appe | then to those who looked for privileges in Amer- 
ica and for the increase of tariff bounties and tax Alchings. The 
tariff was hailed as the issue. The Globe-Democrat, one of the 
great Republican papers of the Southwest, spokesman of the Re- 
publican Party for the whole Southwest, said that the “ supreme 
issue of the campaign will be the tariff.“ Remember, if there 
had been any part of our country where the Mexican question 
would have appealed as an issue to the intelligence of those on 
the borderland, such as in the great city of St. Louis, Mo., it 
would have been the first to scent it. Thus it is that this great 
paper of the Republicans stands as expression of the viewpoint 
of those who were on the very trench of Mexico, scorched by 
the flames, rocked by its volcano. But we find from the pub- 
lications that 451 Republican editors out of 685 in response 
hail the tariff as the dominant feature of the Republican plat- 
form for 1916. And in the city of New York, the State of 
Judge Hughes, 45 Republican editors out of 50 assert that 
“common sense means that the issue of 1916 will be protective 
tariff.” ‘This was the issue then. More privileges to the barons 
of monopoly, higher taxes to those who could exact them from 
the powerless and appropriate them from the defenseless, 
There was no Mexico. But, ah! day by day the country grew 
prosperous without this high protective tariff that was to be pro- 
claimed as a nation’s necessity. There was no distress. Mills 
bummed, industry multipled, labor was content, riches in- 
creased—harvests became abundant, wealth distributed, and in 
every part of America the greatest prosperity prevailed that 
had blessed our land since the republican form of government 
had settled upon it. 

The prophesied panics, the disasters, the hoped-for distresses, 
the prayed-for destructions had not realized. God in heaven and 
the Democracy on earth in America settled the destinies of the 
people of the United States. No longer the kings of vicious 
finance or the slayers of honest industry were in power. America 
was America, as dreamed of by the fathers who founded it. The 
declaration upon which our land was established was fulfilled, 
This was a Republic of “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.“ The hope of an issue builded upon distress and arraign- 
ing class against class, the poor against the 1ich, and crying out 
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to the poor that it was Democracy that made them poor, all 
went by, and the last spark flashed for the moment in the hope 
and died—in the borning. 

"Twas desolate to behold the retreat 

From false light to sure darkness. 

Mr. President, something must be done. An issue must come 
forth. It must be born of something from somewhere, somehow. 
That it,should be the offspring of truth or falsehood is immate- 
rial. That it should be created from fact or fancy is indifferent. 
That it should be fair or foul would not matter. All is beside the 
necessity. “An issue! An issue!” is the ery. Office is the de- 
sire, power the object. Masters wring their hands in anguish in 
their disappointment that they no longer coil the lash over the 
souls of toil and dictate the destinies of freemen. This former 
reign must be restored. The kings must be put on the throne. 
There must be an issue by which they must be returned. 

NOW MEXICO, 


Sir, at this time there broke out in Mexico an explosion of 
lawlessness among the bandit followers of Villa, aroused now to 
resentment by having been supplanted by Carranza. These des- 
peradoes assaulted American citizens who were then in Mexico 
conducting mining operations at Ysabel. Unhappily these Ameri- 
cans were killed from that race hatred through which Chinese 
miners were killed in Wyoming by Americans; from which 
Italians were killed in Louisiana; and negroes killed in the 
Republican States of Ohio and Illinois through no fault of any 
government but through race hatreds: Ah! ‘This massacre 
at Ysabel gave the clue. Hear these Republican masters mut- 
tering, “ Could not something be made of it? Could not the blood 
of our countrymen be coined into political advantage?” Hear 
them ask, “ Could we not from the fallen forms of the murdered 
dead bring forth the spirits of a resurrected political hope?” 

Mr. President, the unhorsed monarch exclaimed, “ My kingdom 
for a horse”; but these issue inventors cry out, “My country 
and my honor for an issue.” They reasoned that America, quick 
to resent an injury to her people, quick to avenge a wrong to her 
countrymen, need only be appealed to in the name of the out- 
rages in Mexico while the Democratic administration is in power 
in America. This might give the issue. The councils were 
called, and when the State of New York was on the eve of its 
State convention. The first of the great agencies of Republican 
politics to declare its policy met. Then, as chairman, Senator 
Root announced Mexico as the issue, building upon the un- 
fortunate conflict between the American miners in Mexico and 
the Mexican murderers at the mines. Senator Root, once Secre- 
tary of State, remembered as having traveled through the South 
and Central American countries, pledging the administration 
of Theodore Roosevelt to every just measure for their people, 
was at cnce taken as authority—not only as Senator and former 
Secretary of State but as the probable President. He was an an- 
nounced candidate, As such joint power he was accepted as 
speaking the popular will of America as condemning whatever 
the Democratic administration was doing in Mexico. 

Following this assault and political sortie, Senator LOpGE— 
long the comrade in arms of Senator Root—on March 16, at 
Lynn, Mass., opened his campaign for the Senate, repeated the 
charges of Senator Root, and, as the ranking member of the 
minority of the Foreign Relations Committee, amplified them. 
Senator Lopce charged President Wilson with refusing to recog- 
nize Huerta because he had a “personal dislike,” and sneer- 
ingly insinuated that while it was the President's privilege to 
ignore or decline to acknowledge, that it was not the office of 
diplomacy or statesmanship to do so for “personal dislike.” 
No one knew better than Senator Lopere that the reason of 
President Wilson was founded upon higher ground. Whether 
true or false is beside the question. The learned Senator from 
Massachusetts knew it was not a personal dislike, but because 
of the charge that Huerta's hands were red with the Mood of 
his predecessor. 

What could this exhibition of joint denunciation mean to 
those in Mexico who had become quiet, who apart from the 
disaster at Ysabel seemed to take pattern after the course and 
quiet of America—those who had confided in the appearance 
of a united America at last behind the President in Mexico. 
It meant that these captains-general of the Republican masters 
had sounded their bugle note of opposition and obstruction, of 
defeat and disaster to anything the Democracy was then at- 
tempting in Mexico, to serve the design which was now to make 
Mexico an issue. 

INCITED OPPOSITION TO PRESIDENT. 


Then, sir, every interest that brooded revenge upon the 
United States for approving those who they felt would no 
longer give privilege to pillage her helpless land was awakened 
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anew. Every bandit on the mountain side, every murderer 
summoned from the mountain gorges, every creeping assassin in 
the shadow of the cactus awakened to the knowledge that some- 
thing had happened to their profit in America. To them it 
meant that the United States was turning against the President 
of the United States; that it had withdrawn from Wilson all 
support; was repudiating his cooperation with Curranza ; that 
America now no longer presented a common front or united 
support for Wilson's policy in Mexico. 

2 by this false display to Mexico the Republican masters 
licensed every marauder, every murderer, every interest, small 
and powerful, to feel privileged to assail that which represented 
Wilson or his policy. ‘These knew that they would have the 
confidence and support of a great party in America which had 
for years been successful in electing a President and was now 
giving them aid and comfort through the mouth of those they 
had been given to understand by flattering press would be the 
next President. They felt now justified in these assaults, if 
such assaults could but serve to defeat Wilson and destroy his 
policy of peace in Mexico, and overturn the promised order that 
seemed on the eve of establishment under the Democracy in 
America. Then it was that by this license given by these Re- 
publican masters—this summons and call, the marauding mur- 
derers of Villa took hope—not content now with the mere 
assault in Mexico upon Americans that mined in Mexico, 
they grew courageous, they felt invited into America by such 
lending Americans who were Republican prophets. They 
heard the invitation saying, Go burn, plunder, murder—behind 
you are your new allies, the masters of the Republican Party. 
their captains being the keynote strikers upon the lute that 
whistled “ Mexico ” as the issue. Then it was that these mur- 
derous marauders, with this license from the Republican 
masters—on March 19, just a month following the speech 
of Senator Root striking this “keynote” of opposition and 
disaster to a Democratic President as an “ issue ”—,ent 
out, crossing Mexico into Columbus, N. Mex., and in the pursuit 
of their raid, in the dawn of the morning, looted the stores and 
the post office; set the torch to the homes, shooting the occu- 
pants as they ran for life. These assailed were Americans. The 
first reward to the first announcement of Republican masters of 
Mexico as an issue. The first compensations for the disloyalty 
of Americans to an American President—the first booty to the 
treason of politics against patriotism in the United States of 
America, 

Then, say I, it was not until these Republican generals shot 
at the President of the United Statcs did the murderers in 
Meæico shoot the soldiers of the President and kill the Ameri- 
cans in America. Surely these Republican captains can say 
that they sowed the dragon’s teeth, and the pack sprung forth 
to devour. 

Mr. President, after this, everywhere in the United States that 
Republican leaders could, through insurrection, continue at- 
tacks upon the policy of the President and license the assault upon 
Aniericuns, it was continued. All of those in Mexico who would 
defeat America saw that they were welcome in their design and 
multiplied their efforts. They embarrassed the Republic, defeating 
our purposes, and inviting the outrages of Glenn Springs and the 
further utrocities following on the border. One followed the 
other faster and faster. The flame had been lighted. Hot-footed 
murder was on the road. Those who had longed for the hour 
when they could tave behind them the great political party of 
America to justify their insurrection against the President, their 
disloyalty to America, their assault and murder of Americans, 
had at last been rewarded. The bandits of Villa had found their 
allies in the captains of the Republican Party. All were for 
the destruction of an American policy of an American President, 
by any method through which it was achieved, though it meant, 
when done, the death of our country’s sons, the murder of 
America’s own children. 

Then it was that the slanderers of the administration and 
the American inciters of its enemies in Mexico had been so suc- 
cessful in bringing about the murder of American soldiers and 
American citizens that there was nothing left for the adminis- 
tration to do but to promptly proclaim a punishment of those 
who had assailed America through the murder of her citizens. 
The punitive expedition was then sent forward in the form of 
the soldiers of the United States. It was sent with the object 
and purpose of punishing those who had outraged our citizen- 
ship and to do so without regard to consequences, even if these 
consequences now meant war. Now, let America remember 
that on the border there were 2,000 soldiers who had been there 
since the administration of President Taft and were continued 
by the administration of Wilson. Yet the attempt by Republi- 
can masters to mislead the American people to the conclusion 


that no steps had been taken that might under ordinary circum- 
stances have been a guardianship for the conditions of the 
border is a deliberate deception. Our soldiers then under 
order of Wilson moved in to consummate their purpose. 
Let America reflect upon the deplorable situation these 
soldiers were now put in. In a foreign country—a fever- 
stricken land- to fall by disease, to suffer with thirst, to 
want in hunger, to be victim of the stealthy murderer, to be 
shot at from mountain fastnesses, surprised and besieged from 
hidden places impossible of discovery. On they moved, many to 
fall, never to see their homes nor their kindred. Yet with this 
enemy before them, hidden or around them—inspired by the 
enemies of the United States who for political purposes incited 
their own countrymen to the hatred of any course that would 
be taken by an American administration headed by a Democrat— 
these soldiers had at the rear of them the awakened resent- 
ments in America, the withdrawal of sympathy, the withholding 
of approval, because in every public place and from every press 
that could be misled through misinformation, the soldiers were 
arraigned with being on an unholy mission and an unnecessary 
one, and the country began ringing with the charge made from 
Republican masters that America was interfering in Mexico. 
: THEN MEXICO ASSAILED SOLDIERS, 

Mexico began to view the soldiers as invaders. It was edu- 
cated to do so by these masters of the Republican Party; these 
captains of the Republican army. They were assured by these 
assailants of America—who for political purposes were dishon- 
oring their own country—that America did not approve the 
movement of the soldiers, the object of the mission, but con- 
demned the proceeding as one of injustice and wrong. Natur- 
ally, these Mexicans took license and felt encouraged, as they 
now knew that in America there was a political party that ap- 
proved of every assault they made upon anything, anywhere, that 
was directed by a Democratic President. Quite boldly did these 
bandits and assailants accept the invitation of these Republican 
masters and began their assaults anew. They felt reenforced 
with courage drawn from the applause for their depredations 
that they received from these masters of the Republican Party, 
who gleefully snickered with joy that at last they had awakened 
an “issue,” though they were writing it with the trickling blood 
of the murdered sons of their own country. These were neither 
men nor women, They were neither beast nor human. They 
were ghouls.” Here let us remember the contrast in the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley when he was called to send his 
punitive force to Cuba. The Democracy, which had been cursed 
and defiled, and in the South oppressed and abused; in the West 
ignored and denounced; or held up as unworthy and unpatriotic, 
and this for years, all laid their grievances aside, forgot their 
wounds. The son of the man who had worn the gray linked 
arms with the son of the soldier in blue, and enrolled themselves 
under the flag of their reunited country, and to the cry of “ My 
country, and nothing but my country,” they moved on, though 


they knew it was to sicken, to fall, to die. All over the Nation . 


the leaders of the Democracy joined in one union of echo in sup- 
port of the President, a vindication of America. From no point 
in the Nation was a Democrat to be found so despicable in char- 
acter, so wanting in patriotism, and so low in Intrigue as to open 
backfire upon the President that he might accomplish a political 
object at the expense of the defeat of his country and the dis- 
honor of his Nation. All were a union then; they had but one 
object ; it was to do and die if need be, but to serve. 

The action was that of an American President and against a 
foreign foe. It was an American policy declared. A Democrat 
was a patriot; he asked no further. He obeyed in honor, and 
with the patriots from the Republican plain ranks they served 
to sustain the American President. Before the world they in- 
dorsed by voice and action the final decision of their country. 
Theirs was but one voice, strength to our President, victory to 
vur arms. How different was the spectacle now presented 
when the punitive expedition was sent into Mexico with the 
same object as that of McKinley into Cuba—though this into 
Mexico was under a Democratic President. Now a political 
party in America speaks, through its leaders, its contempt ior 
its President in his efforts to maintain his country in peace, 
his countrymen in life and honor. See how these Republican 
masters all over the Nation proceeded to arouse conflict at 
home that they could awaken assaults upon America from 
abroad—all for votes and for office. These masters sent en- 
eouragement to the assailants of America, calling to them to de- 
stroy by death or disaster the sons of America as penalty for 
obedience to the orders of their President because he was a 
Democrat. 

If this is called patriotism, God save the name from ever 
being profaned again by the mention in this Temple. May its 
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name be forbidden to human speech as were the names of the 
despoilers of the temple of Ephesus. 


INVITATION OF REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 


Then, sirs, the Republican convention assembled in Chicago. 
Our soldiers were in the field, They were moving to punish 
the Mexican soldiers and the murderers of Americans. Car- 
ranza had been aroused by the Republican denunciation of a 
Democratic President to the knowledge that the action of 
Wilson did not meet the approval of a great political party in 
the United States. He saw that he could protest against the 
action of sending the soldiers across the border into Mexico and 
be sustained by the Republican Party of America. He could 
then strengthen himself with his own forces in Mexico and 
awaken sentiment of support, bringing the possibility of unity of 
all other forces in Mexico to him to the accomplishment of his 
own object. All Mexico turned to see if America now was with 
the action o the President. It seemed now that the soldiers were 
but the pickets and advance guard of a further following army 
for war. Mexico listened; watched to note if we were supported 
by a united country. If so, no Mexican faction would dare to op- 
pose; they knew it would mean death to their assailant and 
prompt retribution upon their country. But the Republican 
masters were looking for the issue. The convention assembled 
and, pursuing the course that had been prescribed by its leaders, 
«wrote as its doctrine in the platform, for the world to read, its 
condemnation of America and her course then being pursued 
in Mezico. It told Carranza that it was against our sending 
those troops. With every word of its platform sounding to Mex- 
ico it condemned our sending the soldiers to rescue Amer- 
ican citizens. The platform proclaimed that we were interfer- 
ing, and wrote an indictment of their country in that critical 
hour in the statement: 

We denounce the indefensible methods of interference employed 
this administration in the internal affairs of Mewico and refer wit. 
shame to its failure to discharge the duty of this country as neat 
friend to Mezico. 

EFFECT OF DENUNCIATIONS, 

What could this mean except to certify to Carranza and to 
Villa that the Republicans asserted that our entering into Mexico 
with the soldiers at that date though wholly for the purpose of 
rescuing our own children was “indefensible.” That it was in- 
terference.” Interference, Mr. President—that we were proceed- 
ing to punish the bandits; interference—when we were seeking to 
rescue our own sons; interference—when we were seeking to 
protect the honor of our country? Interference—when we were 
seeking to punish the murder of our own citizens. Then it was 
that Carranza drew license and encouragement from this 
indictment by the Republican Party, giving evidence and 
testimony that the combined judgment of that party was that 
our conduct was “indefensible” and “interference.” That we 
were invaders. From this Carranza felt his opposition jus- 
tified. It revived Carranza’s charge. It gave approval to his 
accusations and invited him to treat us as convicted of interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of Mexico in a manner “ indefensible ” 
and in violation of what it charged to be “ our duty as the next 
friend to Mexico.” Thus Carranza and his people were aroused 
to their sense of justification for any assault they would make 
upon our soldiers by this, the declaration of the Republican Party 
in its platform, announcing to the world its impeachment of its 
own country—this summon to its country’s enemies to kill the 
children of America as interfering invaders, “ indefensible” 
and in violation of their duty before the world as the friend to 
Mexico. Now, to add to this, that they might summon Villa 
and his band of murderers to join secretly and in common cause 
with Carranza, they added with adroitness and craft that our 
other offense for which they justified any assault upon us by 
Mexico, was that the United States offended Mexico— 

By lending influence * © * through recognition of one of the 
factions, 

What did that mean except to inform Villa that our recogni- 
tion of Carranza was, to the Republican Party, an offense un- 
justified and which anyone had a right to resent, which a great 
political party in America was resenting and protesting? Thus, 
Villa had his new license to renew his assaults upon our people, 
multiply his outrages upon our citizens. 

PRODUCED JOINDER OF VILLA AND CARRANZA. 


Now, here it is that I summon America to behold this flaming 
truth, that when this summons to Carranza and Villa to re- 
venge the entrance of the American soldiers into Mexico and 
the “interference of America in the internal affairs” and the 
“ wrongful recognition of Carranza”—it was then Carranza and 
Villa combined; then it was they were in union; then it was 
for the first time in the history of all the proceedings they 
braved so far as to perpetrate the atrocity at Carrizal, and 
under Trevino, the officer of Carranza, surrounded our sol- 


diers after the habit of Indian massacrers, and there slew them 
when they were powerless. All this in response to the echoes 
ringing in their ears from a Republican convention which sum- 
moned them to the deed. Villa and Carranza felt invited and 
approved by that unpatriotic band of political head-hunters as- 
sembled in conyention at Chicago, who were content to sound 
any alarm to their own countrymen, to awaken resentment 
against a Democratic administration, though its effect must 
be to call a foreign foe to murderous assault upon the chil- 
dren of America and bring death upon the soldiers of the 
United States of America. It was the Republican convention 
which slew the soldiers in Carrizal. By the doctrine of the law 
which holds responsible those who set in motion the machinery 
that ends in the murder of a man, the Republican convention in 
Chicago, these platform builders who denounced their President 
and their country for punishing the murderers of Americans, to 
awaken an issue wherever they could, these were the perpetra- 
tors of the death of these Americans—these of this Republican 
convention must be brought to the indignation of our country- 
men of America and to the punishment by a just vengeance in 
the hearts of humanity of all America. 

Here this day I pronounce the doom upon these captains of 
the Republican Party. I charge that when these generals shot 
at the President of the United States they commanded the fol- 
lowers of Carranza and Villa to kill the soldiers of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. On the heads of these Republican 
generals I put the blood of every soldier who has suffered and 
bled in Mexico at the hands of Carranza and Villa. On the 
heads of these Republican captains I launch the curse of every 
suffering mother in America. 


JUDGE HUGHES ENCOURAGES OPPOSITION. 


Now, sir, upon this platform the nominee was named. It 
was Justice Hughes, who now in his announcement touching 
Mexico says in his acceptance: 

— 5 have not commanded the respect; we have made enemies, not 

ends. 


Who made these enemies for America? I answer, it was the 
captains of the army now generaled by Candidate Hughes. Who 
is it that deprived us of respect? I answer, it was those traitors 
to the doctrine of patriotism that should have commanded from 
every honest heart faithful obedience to an American President 
when he was serving his country against a foreign foe. Judge 
Hughes is nominated, and, Mr. President, what is interesting to 
note is the proof of a conspiracy, which kept its subterranean 
trail following the order of the snake that puts its head out of 
the sands just before it strikes after its long course of creeping 
through the underground. We note the further proof of this hid- 
den conspiracy to use Mexico as the issue by inviting in every in- 
direct way that could be adopted the assaults from any agency 
of Mexico upon either property or men of America, by assuring 
them that the judgment of our country was that we were in- 
truders and “interfering.” Interfering! Note the word. First 
used by Mr. Root at New York, then by Senator Lodge at Lynn, 
Mass., then the exact expression duplicated in the platform, and 
after 35 minutes of time had elapsed from the time of the an- 
nouncement of the nomination to the time of the automatic send- 
ing of the telegram of Justice Hughes accepting his nomination 
we find the prepared exactness of long dwelt over phraseology 
and much slept over composition, artfully devised, and brazenly 
following the design which had been constructed and now 
executed to the object in hand of awakening revolt and in- 
surrection in Mexico—murder and death if need be. Judge 
Hughes indicted this country as interfering and multiplied the 
charges of interference from the highest possible sources, that 
Mexico may feel that all of this country justified her in resisting 
the intruder who was interfering. Mexico felt approved in driv- 
ing back the trespasser, by death if necessary, for invading his 
country. See the expression on June 10 of the telegram of 
Justice Hughes to Chairman Harprne, saying: 

We interfered without consistency and sought to dictate while we 
cal „ and utterly failed to appreciate and discharge our 
p . 

Shall Justice Hughes, an eminent jurist, say that in crossing 
the border and entering upon pursuit of these bandits we were 
interfering? We might expect these expressions from those 
unlearned in the law or of the rights of the law when inspired to 
them through small political purposes, to misrepresent and mis- 
state, but Justice Hughes must know that by treaty, suggested 
in 1882, approved in 1885 under Mexican Minister Manero 
Romero—here at Washington—there was provided the right to 
cross the border with our soldiers and pursue the bandits and 
punish those who had violated the sanctity of our soil through 
crime. How could this eminent officer so carelessly fall into the 
conspiracy of the adoption of accusations that had been con- 
ceived and constructed for uses most effective because of the 
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method of their employment, and how could he say we were 
“not concerned”? Has patriotism fallen so low and politics 
descended to so despicable a depth that for the purpose of 
craving political support of the concessionaires, land pirates, 
and murderous marauders, and those who are their indorsers 
and sponsors that any man of high position, one of presumed 
credit or standing, would sny that America “was not concerned“ 
in the death of her own children, in the murder of her own 
soldiers, in the dishonor to her own soil, in the insult to her 
flag? Let we are told that this clause was the spot of attraction 
in the Republican platform. Then we cry: “Out damn'd 
spot out! 

Ie it possible that Justice Hughes believes that by thus join- 
ing his party and condemning the efforts of America to rescue 
her children and punish their assailants he could gather political 
support to himself and his party? Is it conceivable that Amer- 
ica, once awakened to the object, would not resent it by every 
honorable method at its command and repudiate the authors of 
the purpose, as they would conspirators who betray the Republic 
when in the defense of the Nation? Who in the Nation, upon 
beholding the truth, would not turn upon the perpetraters and 
lash them from the temple of the Republic, as Christ did the con- 
spiring gamblers of fortune from the temple of his holy Church? 
Mr. President, history never has approved, histery never will 
approve, and mankind has never rewarded the condemnation by 
a party of its own country, and the repudiation of the deliverers 
of its own sons only in order to achieve political profit from the 
disloyal act. 

Gladstone was a powerful man in England in 1884-85; Gordon 
and his followers in Egypt had moved toward the Sudan, Soon 
they were closed in at Khartoum, and the Mahdists, led by their 
chief dervish, imperiled their lives. An expeditionary and 
punitive force was ordered forth from England to rescue them, 
but obstruction so retarded the relief and the condemnation of 
the followers of Gladstone of the undertaking, multiplied the 
difficulties—aided by the censure of those in the design charg- 
ing failure of duty "—as bringing upon the country the result of 
Gordon's critical predicament. ‘This defeated unity of rescue. 
Gordon was killed. Gladstone was powerful. But this course 
of his followers so awakened the indignation of England when 
she realized what had been the effect in the Sudan of the ob- 
struction and censure by the political followers of Gladstone 
that it turned upon Gladstone and visited upon him the only 
humiliating punishment his great life was compelled to endure. 
He was driven for a while from power, as Justice Hughes and 
his allies will for all time be kept from power as a punishment 
for the unholy course they haye taken through which to obtain 
power and exalted situation. 

CANDIDATE REFUSES APPROVAL OF AMERICA, 


And now, sir, that one may see to what degrading depths am- 
bition may send noble natures, note the indifference of patriot- 
ism or affection to the United States of America of these 
political speculators on blind chance; these. who hope to make 
of Mexico and its miseries and of America and her complica- 
tions a bridge over which they could pass to the temple of 
power through party success. Mr. President, the exigencies 
Jor the protection of the border demanded of the President 
of the United States—the Commander in Chief that he order 
his citizen soldiery, the National Guard, to the border. The 
order went forth. It seemed as if war was on us. It seemed 
as though, should the prisoners not be promptly released and 
Carranza not heed the wisdom of the just conciliation, that all 
Mexico would be upon the front and back of the young sons 
of America. These sons had demanded to go. 

The President had commanded them to march on June 19. 
Under that order they went forth. From thousands of homes 
young men leaped forth adorned in their new uniforms—some 
with saber at side, some with gun on shoulder, all with 
knapsack upon their back, honor throbbing through their hearts 
and patriotism burning through their bodies. Music played 
upon the air, the national anthems were trumpeting to the 
American. The national spirit of our countrymen was aroused; 
our children were going forward again, as they had in 1776, in 
1846, in 1898, in the cause of humanity. The leaders of public 
opinion and eminence were asked their opinion of the order. 
All gave approval. All delighted to shout their farewell and 
“God bless you.” Justice Hughes is now the candidate of 
his party; he is at New York City; he is on an errand to meet 
Chairman Willcor and his political advisers. He is asked what 
he has to say as to the calling out the Guard anc the mission. 
His response, “Nothing to say.” Nothing to say! Is it true, oh, 
God in heaven, that a political aspiration could so everwhetm 
the nobility of a Christian soul living in America, who, behold- 
ing his country on the verge of war with a foreign nation, could 
not rescue himself from the contemplation of what might be the 


political loss by approval of the course of a political opponent, 
sufficient to cry out as an American, It is well; the cause is 
the cause of our country; victory lo its arms, honor to its flag.” 
No; Justice Hughes had not a word! Before all the world, 
with civilization listening for the verdict of mankind, when 
union of America would have been hoped for by every patriotic 
soul of any man, the candidate of the Republica: Party, who 
had been honored by his couniry, could not find it compatible 
with his political hopes to utter one word of encouragement to 
his country, one hope for its welfare, or a prayer for its suc- 
cess when it was on the way before the world to oppose a 
foreign foe. And this when public press had announced that 
the foreign foe had been incited to its resentments against 
America by other foreign foes in Asia and in Europe—and 
Villa asserting that he now had Germany and Japan as allies. 
Sir, it is beside the question whether the accusation be true or 
not. 

The exhibition to the world at such moment that there was 
no division between Americans as to the cause of America 
against a forcign enemy would have done all to have made impos- 
sible that there could ever be cooperation from foes without, 
a. well as from the political conspirators within. But Justice 
Hughes, who in his declaration on Monday night presents him- 
self as the ultra-American, throbbing with ardor for his coun- 
try and burning with patriotism, when tested in the moment 
of his country’s peril—if his course should be partyism or 
patriotism—claimed the privilege through the advantage of 
silence of refusing contribution of patriotism in any expression 
of an indorsement of the action of his native land. 

But if Justice Hughes were so restrained in the fear of losing 
political advantage that he could not approve the order of the 
Commander in Chief of the course of his country as it moved 
on to a foreign foe, surely he might have observed these young 
men. They were leaving their homes. They were deporting 
from school. They were bidding good-bye to mother, and grasp- 
ing the hand of father in farewell. They may never see home 
again. They may fall under a sniping assassin. They may 
linger in fever and wither in disease. They may sink to un- 
known graves and their bodies decay in unkown spaces with 
nothing to mark the holy place save the streaming tears of 
mother dropping upon the imagined spot where her dreams 
tell her her son sleeps. Surely to these he could hare had a 
word; a“ God bless you,” some cry of success to arms, some en- 
couragement to their noble purpose. They were patriots and in 
their first sacrifice for country. It was not for them to reason 
whether Wilson was right or wrong, whether the Democracy 
or the Republicans were right or wrong, theirs was “not to 
reason why, but te do and die.” 

NOT A WORD FOR THE SOLDIERS, 


Justice Hughes had his gallant son then at camp in Platts- 
burg. Surely out of the affection he bore him and the wish for 
his well-being that was in the soul of him, as well as the 
tender affection he bore to the mother of the boy—surely 
by this standard applied to all other sons and mothers he might 
have sent one word of cheer. To the mother and father of these 
boys he could have sent some thought that could have con- 
soled their grief, and to the boy some word of praise that 
could have strengthened the daily march, with its hideous suf- 
ferings, which lay before him. But no, not a word said Justice 
Hughes; when asked, “Not a word to say.” Is there anyone 
who feels that Justice Hughes is not a man of heart? Such a 
one does not know him. Is there anyone who thinks he is not 
aman of feeling? Such a one has failed to observe him. Would 
there be anyone who could fancy that there was not in the heart 
o’ him all sympathy, and in the life of him all hope, there was 
in the heart and the soul of any man who was a true patriot? 
Certainly not. We grant him this in the justice that Democ- 
racy extends in her equity ever given to all mankind. It is 
because of this fact that we stand bewildered for rcason and 
palsied at the exhibition, compelled as we are to contemplate 
how a great man who had held eralted situation, when called 
upon to anticipate the possibility of winning the highest office 
in America, by refusing to approve his country or breathe 
a blessing on her sons; strangled every emotion, choked erery 
sensation, and bade farewell to every impulse of duty, that 
he might not lose political support from any quarter which might 
resent his exhibition of fairness on the one hand or his esclama- 
tion of patriotism on the other. Here we note that one of his 
friendly critics said his “bearing on the occasion was like a 
Roman,” to which every American replies, would rather be 
the dog that bays the moon than such a Roman.” 

CONDEMN FUTTING GUARD ON DORDER. 

Mr. President, now, Justice Hughes, following along the 
course of his predecessors in condemnation and malediction of 
sending the soldiers of the guard to Mexico, said that taking 
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them from their homes and their business was inexcusable. 
What would Justice Hughes do? What would he have done in 
the matter of Mexico? Now, we propound to Justice Hughes: 
Would you have recognized Huerta? What would you have 
done in Mexico at the time under the circumstances? Why is 
it that nowhere in your declaration you say what should have 
been done, what you would have done, what your party would 
have done, what it will do, what it expects to do? Why not 
give to the country what remedy you would have enforced, what 
method you would have taken, or now, with all the evidence 
that could not have been seen by our administration, but is 
plainly seen by you, what now will you do? Whom will you reo- 
ognize in Mezico? Will you withdraw the soldiers sent in by 
President Taft? Will you refuse to protect the border, and if 
you withdraw the guard before order is restored what will you 
put in its stead? What do you tell your countrymen you will 
offer as a substitute for the maintenance of peace? Justice 
Hughes criticized the sending of the guard. He says that they 
were unprepared. Who says so? The Republican Party. What 
would they have—that there should have been a perfect Army— 
a standing Army of such numbers as to have been promptly sent 
into Mexico to have made it unnecessary to send the guard? 
Then the reply is that there was no such army in existence, 
The Republicans had been in power for 16 years preceding the 
advent of Wilson. They expended thirty thousand millions of 
dollars under the pretense of national defense. If there was 
no army which could have been sent into Mewico, who was re- 
sponsible? And why this false pretense of responsibility for 
its absence hinted to be put upon the Democratic Party of three 
years in power? But we will not charge the Republican Party 
with misfeasance in failing to have such an army. 

Every country was at peace, with few indeed willing to incite 
it to war, and if it is true that “ Wilson changed his mind,” as 
is charged, and brought his country to the realization of the 
necessity for increasing defenses, let it be understood that this 
was made necessary by the increased perils which were upon 
the country, not to be seen or apprehended when the President 
sought to have his country removed from the possibility of an 
“armed camp.” And if any an shall ask what brought about 
these increased perils and the necessity for the change of posi- 
tion, I reply that it was these Republican captains, who, anz- 
ious for issue on militarism against Americanism and willing to 
sponsor militarism against Americanism, continually cried out 
to every foe America had, “ Come forward; our country is help- 
less; we will show you where to strike; we will lay our finger 
upon the vital spot that you may behold the signs. We testify 
to you if you have any grievances now wreak them. We betray 
the confidence of our country to you. We reveal her secrets. 
We show you the spot that is vital, that is uncovered and de- 
fenseless. This is your hour to strike. We invite you for that 
in the striking down of our country we can point to it as the ful- 
fillment of our prophecy that militarism was necessary to 
America and that se cas ‘unpreparec.’” They were willing to 
have their land despoiled by the invader, their ports blockaded, 
their cities laid waste, their fields aflame, their children strewn 
upon every hillside and valley dead, to have justified the charge 
they rt ade before the world against their own country that it 
was helpless and powerless. 

IF “ UNPREPARED "—WHO RESPONSIBLE? 


If it were helpless in its defenselessness, the Nation will re- 
member who was responsible for it. That the Republicans 
were in power for 16 years unbroken and had 16 years to 
achieve that which, if necessary, was necessary before their 
eyes, clear as it would have been before the Democracy or before 
any citizenship; and, if not necessary, it was an imposition and 
crime upon the citizen and taxpayer to cry the danger to force 
taxes from him whose burdens already had become so great as 
to overcome him in his march of life, put on him by Republican 
administrations of profligacy and political pillage. These it is 
who cry patriotism, national defense—who it is now that con- 
demn us for sending the soldiery into the country, where before 
they said our offense consisted in not sending them earlier and 
in greater number. While pretending to patriotism they con- 
demn every exhibition of courage, and hope to invite the indigna- 
tion of mothers and fathers against the Democracy because 
their sons have been called to duty. Those who left the country 
helpless against invaders and enemies now would leave it de- 
fenseless if by doing so it could increase the Nation’s embarrass- 
ments and awaken political following to its new doctrine of 
hypocrisy. 

Now these announce themselves—the patriots of peace and 
unity—and yet with our Nation once again composed in peace, 
her citizens of every nationality forgetting the differences that 
once divided them, and all turning their faces to the call of love 


and the demand of patriotism, we find that before them is the 
leader of the Republicans, who as though he were a shouting 
dervish, now in the name of Belgium“ and the horrors of the 
Lusitania,” summoning his followers to madness, howling them 
to frenzy, demand that they tear at each other until they rip 
apart the healing wounds, that he may drabble his hands in the 
spurting blood, and by waving them in their dripping redness, 
summon his countrymen to the fury of internal dissension, 
race conflict, and human hatred. Their children to be pitted 
against each other. The women to be torn from friendships 
and the homes to be blackened again with the shadow of dark- 
ness and despair. Where peace was, he will light a flame, and 
where there was the beauty of love, he will set a festering 
blister. No love, no peace, no union. Ali shall be conflict and 
hatred, and our citizens in riot that he, amidst these hatreds 
and reawakened conflicts, could be foricarded by the impact 
and rush to place and power. 
TRYING TO AROUSE PARENTS AGAINST UNITED STATES, 

Now, these also would awaken the resentments of every mother, 
the retaliation of every father, because their son is upon the 
border bearing the burdens of a national patriot to secure peace 
and to avoid war. You Republicans cry out the injustice, as 
you claim, of having these young men in such condition of 
“inconvenience and vicissitude”; you exaggerate the conditions 
of distress, and magnify what are the possible sufferings they 
could endure. And yet you now pronounce through your can- 
didate with a message to the world that had you had your way 
in making war against Germany and declaring war with the 
world for the “vindication of Belgium” you would have sent 
these young men, huddled lik. cattle, upon the board of every 
rajt and vessel upon the raging seas, expiring with sick- 
ness on shipboard, hungering for want of food, crammed in 
polluted places infested with vermin, and when landed on the 
opposite side of the American world, in Europe, -to be met with 
the combined armies of Europe, the ship bearing them shot to 
fragments, America’s sons killed in legions, or, ig ever landed, 
to be marched to hills and valleys, where they were to lie dows 
in death, unmarked in grave, where their mothers and father: 
would know them no more nor hear their last cry as theg 
breathed out their young lives in sacrifice to the barbarism of 
those who would have established America upon the doctrine 
of militarism and send her children in millions to die in foreign 
lands for conquest of foreign countries. 

Surely America will hurl upon you the malediction of St. 
Matthew upon the Pharisees: 

Ye are likened to whitened chres, which appear beautiful out- 
ward, but within are filled wi all uncleanliness and unrighteous- 
ness— 
and cry unto you, “ Ye Pharisees and hypocrites, how shall ye 
escape the damnation of hell?” 

THE PEOPLE UNDERSTAND. 

Mr. President, this Nation is not deceived. Her people will 
not be deluded in foolishness or deceived in fraud. The truth 
has awakened to them. The American citizen knows of the bur- 
dens that have been laid upon this administration. He knows 
the days of care and nights of agony borne by that man in 
the White House during those critical hours when the Nation 
trembled in the balance of war with the world or peace with 
earth. The citizen saw how this captain of the Democracy 
stood at the head of his ship, with his eyes scanning the 
distant seas, knowing the treacherous rocks ahead and that 
on every side were the reefs and all around him the pirates 
who would wreck his ship that they might feed and fatten 
upon its stranded cargo of liberty and justice. Still he stood 
steady, unafraid, the storm blowing about him, the winds 
howling against him, all earth trembling in terror around 
him; but true to the single star of “ Peace on earth good will to 
men” he steered. Seemingly this captain had God for a pilot. 
And to-day we are in harbor, in the haven of peace. Malice 
could asperse him, slander could calumniate, disloyalty could 
wound him, and treason at times obstruct him; but all of the 
combined powers of his opposition could not defeat him. 


He was one, momently by error’s host assailed, 
Stands strong as truth in greaves of granite mailed ; 
And tranquil fronted, listening over all the tumult 
Hears the angels say, “ Well done.” 


MEXICO UNDER WILSON. 

Sir, there, too, stands Mexico. As she has been, so shall 
she remain, the stepdaughter of our Republic. Though pros- 
trate by oppression, stripped by her despoilers, and profaned by 
her ravishers, she shall still be the charge and care of this 
her protecting mother. We take her by the hand, we bring her 
to her feet, bid her take new hope to the days when through 
our aid, by the agency of humanity, and through the sancity of 
religion, she shall inherit freedom as her state, liberty as her 
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justice, and to her children transmit the blessing of a free coun- 
try, we ordain that she shall live under a constitution guaran- 
teeing the freedom of press, the freedom of man, and the free- 
dom of worship. Upon these she will build anew to the splendor 
of her future, and be welcomed in the family of nations as a 
republic purified by sacrifice, and through the aid and friend- 
ship of the United States to be at peace with her children and 
sovereign to her people. 

This is the blessing for Mexico to enjoy through America’s 
decree—administered in the dispensation of justice and liberty 
by the people’s great Democrat, America’s Christian gentle- 
man, Woodrow Wilson. [Loud applause from the galleries, 
checked by the Vice President.] 

During the delivery of Mr. Lewts’s speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour has expired, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate 
commerce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Lewts’s speech, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have just listened to the most 
remarkable political harangue which in my limited experience 
I have ever heard upon the “stump,” and which certainly I 
had never expected to hear in the legislative halls of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I shall detain the Senate only a 
very short time. I shall not attempt to make a speech, Mr. 
President, and to reply to this remarkable outburst would be 
to dignify it. But there are some passages in it which I desire 
to emphasize in the Recorp and to which I shall refer for that 
purpose, and that purpose only. 

We have been told not only by the Senator [Senator Lewis, of 
Illinois] through his notice given here but also through the news- 
papers of the country that the Senator from Illinois intended 
to deliver a speech in which he proposed to reply to the Repub- 
lican candidate’s notification address, particularly with refer- 
ence to foreign affairs. We have been told even through the 
press that the Democratic campaign committee would use hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of this speech in the present 
campaign. 

Mr. President, understanding che issue, which the Senator 
does not even refer to, as I think I do, and as I think it will 
be presented to the people in this campaign, I will say frankly 
to him, first, that if I were conducting the campaign for Mr. 
Hughes and I could not obtain copies of the Senator’s speech 
from him or from the Public Printer I would expend every 
cent in the publicity fund of the Republican Party for dis- 
seminating the speech throughout the United States, and with- 
out an answer to it, letting it go, except as it had been an- 
swered by the President of the United States himself and by 
his Secretary of State. Without an answer, as I said, except 
to take the words of the President and the other officials of 
this Government and of Carranza himself. Without an an- 
swer, I say, I would trust to this speech alone if I was think- 
ing only of partisan results to achieve those results and elect 
Mr. Hughes as the President. 

The Senator belongs to that recent school of statesmen in 
this country developed during the last three years, developed 
since the minority party was successful in the last campaign, 
who are teaching the doctrine that patriotism means servility 
and subserviency to your party leader. Exactly, in more 
respects than one have the Democracy of this country or their 
leaders placed themselves upon an equality with those who are 
now ruling Mexico. 

Do you hear the word “patriotism” in Mexico? In what 
terms is it phrased? “ Yo soy Carranzista "—I am a Carran- 
zista ; “ Yo soy Villista ”—I am a Villista; “ Yo soy Zapatista "— 
I am a Zapatista. 

The old boast for the last 35 years in Mexico upon public 
occasions made by their orators was not “ Long live Mexico, my 
country,” but “ Yo soy hijo de Porfirio Diaz —I am a son of 
Porfirio Diaz. 

This class of statesmen who constitute the leaders of the 
Democracy of this country would assure their followers that the 
campaign ery is not “I am an American,” but “I am for 
Woodrow Wilson! —“ Yo estoy para Wilson.” Anyone who 
speaks of Americanism is against America. Any speaker who 
dares to present to the American people the facts on the Mexi- 
ean question, because in presenting such facts necessarily those 
facts themselves condemn Woodrow Wilson, then that speaker 
is n traitor in the eyes of the Senator from Illinois and his 
class of statesmen, and his mouth should be closed. 

Sir, I may say to the Senator I can see more resemblance 
than one between his Democratie Party and the party of Car- 
ranza, between the leader in his political views and the political 
views announced by Carranza. 


I have here on my desk a decree of Mr, Carranza just issued 
referring to the election which is called. Oh, how happy would 
be the Senator from Illinois could Woodrow Wilson promulgate 
and enforce such decrees. On the 2d of June in this body I 
made a speech upon the Mexican question, in which I detailed 
from Carranza’s own mouth the kind of“ government“ which 
existed in Mexico; that he was the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive, the head of the army, legislating solely by decree, 
one bat his decrees by guns, passing upon them by court- 
martial. 

Now, I may say for the information of the Senator, that tele- 
grams were sent to the Carranza so-called government, calling 
attention to the criticism delivered here in this body which 
was, in turn, reflecting presumably, or would so reflect upon the 
administration now in power in this country, and the demand 
was made as I am informed that elections be called in Mexico. 
They were called; and I have here the decree; and the qualifi- 
cations of electors and the qualifications of office seekers as fixed 
by Mr. Carranza’s decree at the elections to be held in the month 
of September are, that neither the electors nor the office seekers 
should have given either armed or tacit assistance to anyone 
else than Mr. Carranza. The Villistas, the 20,000 Zapatistas 
armed and controlling four States in Mexico, the Felicistas 
controlling five States in Mexico, the millions of people through- 
out the Republie who have acquiesced in any attempt of anyone 
to resist the outrages of Carranza’s bandits, those who have 
hidden away an ear of corn for the purpose of feeding their 
starving children, are disfranchised, and only Carranzistas shall 
vote. 

He appoints the judges of election, he appoints the officers of 
election, he prescribes the qualifications of voters, he overturns 
the constitution of the union, he sets aside the constitution of 
the State, he abolishes the election laws fixed by the constitu- 
tion, he ignores the State laws and State lines, he appoints 
municipal election officers, he names the municipal election can- 
didates, he prescribes the qualification of voters (that they 
shall be Carranzistas). 

If Mr. Wilson could enforce a decree at this election to pro- 
vide that only followers of Woodrow Wilson should vote, how 
grateful would be the great statesman from the State of Illinois. 

Mr. President, I am now taking more time than I had ex- 
pected to take. The Senator says there is no issue, that it is 
merely “ Mexico.” The Senator knows in his heart what the 
issue is. The Senator is a Senator of the United States, and he 
knows that one of the issues which will be presented to the peo- 
ple and upon which they will pass will be an issue which was 
made when government was born, an issue lying at the very 
foundation of government itself. 

May I ask the Senator what his idea is of the duty of goy- 
ernment to its citizens? You will be compelled to answer some 
questions, sir. You will be compelled to declare your position. 
The people of the United States will want to know what this 
Government was formed for. Why does the citizen or in- 
dividual surrender his inherent right to self-protection to society 
of which he becomes a part, if not in consideration of a reciprocal 
promise that if he will support this Government, coming to its 
assistance as the Serbs and Greeks and Roumanians and Bul- 
garians and the French and the Germans have gone to the 
assistance of their respective countries from Asia, from Pata- 
gonia, from the coal fields of Colorado, from the farthest corners 
of the earth at the call of their stricken country in time of 
need, that in turn his Government will support and protect him? 

Sir, I am told that Serbs and Bulgarians and Greeks and 
Germans and French and English have gone to the assistance 
of their country. Why? Not because of the love of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, not because of partisan fealty to some crowned head 
or some elective President, but because of patriotism, the love 
of country; and the very foundation stone of patriotism, of 
love of country, is the mutual obligation that the citizen must 
protect and assist his country in time of danger, and his 
country must take over the protection of the citizen when he 
is in danger. 

The very foundation of government itself is the issue in- 
volved in the Mexican question in this campaign, and you will 
meet it at every crossrouds and in every street and in every 
paper. You will meet it from the White House to the hum- 
blest hut left standing at Columbus, in my State. Do not 
think you will escape it. The American people will be called 
en to know whether they will hold you responsible for the 
violations of your platform pledge that you would protect 
citizens in Mexico. 

I say here and now, and I defy you to deny it, that the 
pledge of the protection of American citizens and their con- 
stitutional rights on the border and in Mexico was made in 
1912 with a desire to create an issue for the administration, 
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Your returning delegates made those statements and attempted 
to secure votes upon the platform pledge. What you claimed 
was an issue with the Republican administration, and upon 
that you conducted the campaign in the border States—in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, and California; upon the plank in 
your platform promising that you would protect our citizens in 
Mexico. Now, in the result of the recent primaries in Texas 
you have felt their resentment at your abandonment of the 
issue which you made, or attempted to make. You carried all 
the southwestern States along the border upon this issue, and 
then when I, a Senator in this body, offered your platform 
pledge as a resolution, without crossing a “t” or dotting an 
“i? your caucus leader objected even to its consideration. 

My desire was to iake it out of politics and make it the 
declaration of the united parties standing for Americanism in 
this body. Your caucus leader objected to its consideration 
and your statesmen spoke against it. Your colleagues were 
against its consideration, and referred it by the majority of 
your votes, by all your votes I may say, by your power, to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, where your Democratic plank 
still rests undisturbed, forgotten from that day to this—lost 
among the secret archives of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
just as you have lost American honor on the plains, in the 
deserts, and in the mountains of Mexico. 

Sir, the issue is the platform pledge. Here is your Presi- 
dent speaking to Mexico, a telegram sent by him August 27, 
1913, as furnished me several months ago by the State De- 
partment, in which the “consul general was instructed to 
notify all officials, military or civil, exercising authority that 
they would be held ‘strictly responsible’ for any harm done 
to Americans or for injury to their property.” Further, the 
consul general was instructed that, as he might have difficulty 
in reaching the consuls in the northern States, they would be 
reached directly from this department. I have here a copy of 
the telegram sent to those northern consulates. You would have 
never enforced or endeavored to follow up the threat that you 
proposed to hold every oflicial throughout the Republic of 
Mexico, civil or military, “strictly responsible” for any harm 
done to an American citizen or for any injury to his property. 
You will be confronted with that promise, with that state- 
ment, by thousands of American fugitives driven from Mexico, 
their wives outraged, their children murdered, their compan- 
ions killed by their side, forming an organization now, not 
political, but to tell the truth to the American people. 

You will be confronted with the fact that Germany had her 
consuls in Mexico, that she had an ambassador in the City of 
Mexico, that this telegram was posted in front of the American 
Embassy und in front of every consulate in the Republic. Ger- 
many knew the threat which you had made. You had used the 
words “ strict accountability ™ or “strictly accountable.” Ger- 
many knew, sir, without the necessity of an intimation from 
your Secretary of State that when, on February 10, prior to the 
sinking of the Lusitania, she was told by you that if she did 
pursue her underseas wurfare, and thereby an American citizen 
was harmed, that this Government would hold her to “ strict 
accountability.” She knew that it was a lie. You will later, I 
think, change your opinion that there is no issue involved in this 
Mexican question. 

Mr. President, I am not going into this matter at this time 
at any great length. I may warn the Senator now that in the 
future he and other Senators here and the administration had 
better be a little careful how you attack American interests or 
Americans having interests in Mexico. 

-I may say to you, sir, that congratulating himself, and being 
congratulated by his leaders upon his Mobile, Ala., speech re- 
ferring to concessions- in Latin America, the President of the 
United States insulted every Latin-American country on this 
continent. These countries knew, however, that he was simply 
entirely ignorant upon the subject; they know that those of you 
who speak of grafting concessions, oil concessions in Mexico, 
are simply ignorant. Every Mexican knows, and every lawyer 
who has had anything to do with a Mexican oil concession, 
so-called mining concession, railroad concession, or any other 
so-called concession in Mexico, knows that there is no such 
word as “ concession,” first, and, second, that the contract en- 
tered into between the party asking the contract and the Govern- 
ment generally is simply an exemption from the import duties on 
machinery. 

A contract entered into between snch a party and the secre- 
tary of the interior, as he is called, the secretary of fomento in 
Mexico, that that contract after being entered into, after he has 
placed a bond in the treasury for his compliance with it, must 
be submitted in full to the Mexican Congress, must be debuted 
in that body, and must receive the approval of a majority of 
both branches of the Mexican Congress. Then upon certitica- 


tion made by the speaker of the House, the president of the 
Senate, the secretary of the Senate, and the secretary of the 
House must go back to the President. He communicates it to 
the department with instructions that it be printed and promul- 
gated. The Senator may go to the country with that issue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Mexico lives on 
the border and has acquainted himself very thoroughly with the 
situation in Mexico. I will ask the Senator if he can approxi- 
mately state—leaving out the marines that were killed at Vera 
Cruz and the soldiers who have been killed since our troops 
went into Mexico—how many Americans have been killed in that 
country, and whether or not reparation has been demanded or 
received for the murder of American citizens? 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I say that the observa- 
tions 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LEWIS. I was only going to ask that the observations 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, always interesting 

Mr. FALL, I yielded to the Senator from New Hampshire 
for a question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was only going to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire to speak a little louder. I should love to hear what 
the Senator from New Hampshire says; the Senator’s observa- 
tions are always interesting and sometimes informing, and I am 
delighted to hear him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was troubled during an hour and a half 
to understand what the Senator from Illinois said. 
an LEWIS. I am not responsible for the obtuseness of the 

ator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Fatt]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. With the permission of the Senator from 
New Mexico I will tell the Senator from IIlinois what I said. 

I asked the Senator from New Mexico if he could approxi- 
mately state to the Senate, he having been in Mexico and on the 
border, how many American citizens had been killed in Mexico, 
leaving out the marines who were killed at Vera Cruz and the 
soldiers who have been killed since our troops went into Mexico, 
and whether or not reparation has been demanded and whether 
or not adequate reparation has been made for the murder of 
American citizens? 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, briefly answering the Senator's 
question, I will state that 267 Americans have been killed in 
Mexico, as per the list which I have verified myself. It is 
claimed by others, however, who have taken more pains pos- 
sibly and had better opportunities to obtain the information, 
that there have been over 500 Americans killed; at any rate, 
267 1 think I can safely vouch for. As to whether there has 
been any demand for reparation, Mr. President, of course not; 
none whatsoever. No demand for reparation has been made for 
any of them. Even when the Santa Ysabel massacre oc- 
curred, when 18 Americans were shot down, when their clothes 
were stripped from them, when they were mutilated most hor- 
ribly—and I can present to Senators privately the report of 
the surgeons’ examination of the corpses—even then, sir, when 
the attorneys for the heirs of those people came here, and the 
department was asked if an attempt could not be made to secure 
some measure of damage or some reparation, they were refused 
any aid or assistance by this Government. That has been the 
course of this administration from its inception, never to pre- 
sent any such demand, except in one instance; that being the 
case of Mr. McManus in the city of Mexico; and Mr. Villa— 
outlaw bandit under the decree of the President of the United 
States recognizing Carranza—Villa himself paid 20,000 pesos 
for the death of McManus, This is the only instance in which 
the matter has ever been taken up or referred to. 

Mr. President, if I had not intended to refer to the Senator's 
remarks at all upon any other point, I want to extend to him 
my political thanks for the statement which he has made to the 
Senate that this Government—his administration—was just 
about to recognize Pancho Villa as the governing force in 
Mexico, when by the efforts of these traitors tọ the United 
States—that means the opponents of Woodrow Wilson in the 
vocabulary of the distinguished Senator from Illinois—when 
these Republicans prevented the recognition by this Govern- 
ment, which he assures us was just about to be made, of a man 
whom Mr. Lansing denounces, even as late as June 20, 1916, 
as a bloody-handed murderer, whose career of crime was known 
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from one end of Mexico to the other, whose reputation as an 
assassin has gone throughout the broad confines of the earth. I 
am politically grateful tọ the Senator for the statement— 
which I knew to be true, but of which I did not until he spoke 
have proof—that this Government was just on the eve of recog- 
nizing as the head of the de facto government, Pancho Villa, 
horse thief, murderer, liar, assassin for hire, his character 
known to the State Department at the time that this Govern- 
ment was just on the eve of recognizing him as the governing 
power in Mexico, when these traitorous Republicans, by their 
clamor and denunciation, prevented it. Politically I thank 
you for that statement; as a citizen, as a Senator. I bow my 
head in shame that any administration should have fallen so 
low as to have. made an associate and have attempted to make 
a copresident of Villa, whom the Senator from Illinois ap- 
parently admires. 

Mr. President, I shall only refer to one other matter. The 
Senator knows about as much about what has gone on in Mexico 
as anyone else on his side; and that is nothing, except possibly 
that Pancho Villa was going to be recognized. He knows 
nothing more about the subject generally than he does about the 
specific subject, for instance, of concessions. 

He criticizes the Republican platform because the Republican 
platform on Mexico says that the United States has not done its 
duty to Mexico and that it has not done its duty to the other 
countries of the world. Why, sir, I may inform the distinguished 
and learned Senator that those words in the Republican plat- 
form are copied from Woodrow Wilson’s message to the Con- 
gress of the United States on August 27, 1913! 

Mr. LEWIS rose. 

Mr. FALL, I can not be interrupted now, if the Senator will 
excuse me. 

In his message to the Congress of the United States Woodrow 
Wilson in proclaiming his intention not to recognize Huerta 
did not himself deal with the protection of Americans, did not 
proclaim the rights of American citizens, did not proclaim the 
rights of this Government with reference to Mexico; but he 
only relied for authority for his action, and only cited to the 
Congress of which the distinguished Senator was then a Mem- 
ber, I believe—he only cited to them as his reasons for his 
action the interest of Mexico; and the fact that he said the other 
countries of the world had placed their interests in our hands, 
Read his message and then undertake to criticize the Republi- 
can platform upon the subject. 

Ah, Mr. President, the Senator, of course, as a court jester 
rather than as a statesman, undertakes to saddle responsibility 
for the murder of Americans at Columbus and for the murder of 
our soldiers at Carrizal upon the Republican Senators and upon 
the Republican candidate. That is worthy of the Senator, pos- 
sibly, as an actor, but it is unworthy of the Senator's great 
attainments and his position in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Sir, I will not undertake to encumber the Recorp nor to de- 
tain the Senate with a recitation on the massages backward 
and forward between Mr. Carranza and the President of the 
United States, nor between the generals in command preceding 
this meident, this murder and massacre at Carrizal—the gen- 
erals of Carranza in command on one hand, and of our generals 
on the other—except to detail rapidly this: Trevino, the general 
in command of the department of the northwest or of the north, 
notified Pershing in writing that the latter could only move 
his soldiers north; that he should not move them south, east, or 
west. Pershing immediately notified Trevino—and his note to 
Trevino was published in the daily press, and it can be found, I 
presume, in the War Department—that he had no orders from 
his Government not to move his troops east, south, or west; 
that, until he received such orders, he would move them where 
he pleased; and that if Trevino undertook to carry out his 
threat by attacking his detachments, he would hurl the whole 
American Army at Trevino’s army. This was the brave mes- 
sage of a brave American soldier in command, attempting to 
protect the soldiers under him. He did send a detachment 
under Capts. Boyd and Morey and Lieut. Adair. He did send 
those detachments, in accordance with his instructions from 
this Government, in pursuit of bandits, and they were shot 
down at Carrizal by Trevino’s men. Pershing did not resent 
their death; he did not carry out his threat to Trevino; and 
the bodies of those boys were lying sweltering in the hot sun— 
it may be said that they were only “ niggers "—he did not carry 
out his threat to hurl his army against Trevino. Still, no one 
questions for a moment the reputation of Pershing as a brave, 
courageous American soldier, who makes no bluffs. 

I will ask the Senator the next time he appears in public to 
answer why Pershing did not resent the attack upon his detach- 
ment at Carrizal? I ask the Senator to answer why no soldier 


of the American Army has ever gone into Carrizal from that 
day to this, and why the wounded were allowed to wander on 
the plains, famishing with thirst, a hundred miles from water, 
the wounded negro soldiers who were fighting for their country? 
I ask yeu why they were allowed to wander until some were 
rescued by charitable Mexicans, others found their way into 
the houses and homes of charitable American ranchers, and 
others died, and their bones were cleaned by the coyotes? You, 
a Senator, dare to attribute these things to those who would 
criticize a policy that sends to their death American men and 
to worse than death American women, sends starvation to mil- 
lions of Mexican children, and sends to their death, without 
hope of revenge even, brave American soldiers and brave Amerie 
can officers!’ Why, Mr. President, I am hesitant for words, be- 
cause I say to you, sir, that if I pronounced my judgment upon 
the so-called speech to which we have listened here to-day my 
words would not be parliamentary, 

Now, sir, I am not going to say anything more; but as the 
Carrizal matter has been referred to, I want to read a tribute by 
Dean Collins, published in the Portland Oregonian on the day of 
the funeral of Lieut. Henry Adair: 


ADAIR OF CARRIZAL, 
{By Dean Collins.] 
I had thought that our hearts would leap, Adair, 
That our hands would clutch at the sword and gun; 
I had thought that our spirit of old would flare 
At the tale of the deed that you have done, i 
Bati sat we walk ma ye Jonie; 
peace says the op above your pall; 
But the blood you shed is 8 82 
Red on the sands of Carrizal. 


I had thought we would rise on the wings of fame; 
That a river of swords would southward flow, 

And voices of battle would cry your name 
As they cried the name of the Alamo, 

But we mutter our prayers for the rest of your soul; 
And bow shall rest on your spirit fall 

When we bow the head, while the blood you shed 
Cries from the sands of Carrizal? 


I had eee my thoughts were lies, Adair, 
For my heart was not with that art imbued 
That fashions a diplomatic snare 
To throttle a Nation’s gratitude. 
The statesmen build up the forms of peace, 
Where words look and where lives look small, 
While my hot cheeks flame with the blush of shame 
For the cry—unanswered—from Carrizal. 


The funeral honors are done, Adair, 
And under the earth your body lles; 
Thrilling and sweet un tue vibrsot air 
That last long wall of the bugle dies. 
Well was your duty done, Adair 
And duty to us alone may call; d 
And the blood you shed—how red, how red— 
Cries like a bugle from Carrizal, 

And I may say that “form of peace” built with words— 
words from the White House, words from the Senate Chamber, 
words from your national committee, words from your public 
speakers, words from your partisan press—that “form of 
peace” built up by you as a fetich for the people of the United 
States to worship, will be torn to shreds when the issue which 
you so much fear confronts you upon every stump and every 
platform in the United States in the coming campaign. We will 
let the red sands of Carrizal cry to the people, and the mighty 
hosts of true Americanism will answer that cry and, like a 
great flame, will avenge the death of Adair at Carrizal. 

You and your colaborers in the political vineyard undertake 
to befoul the issue by appealing to the American people upon 
the ground that some Americans are interested in Mexico; you 
undertake to cover your acts of omission and commission in 
refusing, except with words, to protect American citizens; you 
undertake to cover your retreat, to cover your trail, first, by 
appeals to the peace sentiment, and, second, by the denuncia- 
tion, not of the murderers in Mexico, whom you refuse to hold 
responsible, even when you have them in your hands, but of 
Republicans who have done their duty. You refused to hold 
Castillo responsible when he was in your jail in El Paso and 
in your military prison. He was deported by you to Habana, 
Cuba, although he was a man who at the Cumbre tunnel sent 
to their death by fire 15 Americans, including an American 
woman with her five children. Castillo was denounced by you; 
his surrender was demanded of Huerta; and when he came 
across the border of his own volition and you arrested him, 
you sent him in safety to Cuba, from whence he has returned 
to join Carranza, with the avowed intention of fighting the 
United States in the event of war. 

Why, sir, you served notice—and you have found before now 
that I make no statement that the records will not substan- 
tiate—you served notice on Randal, the governor of the State 
of Sonora, under these circumstances: You allowed Obregon to 
bring troops through the United States to attack Villa, and you 
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are responsible for the murder of Americans at Columbus be- 
cause Funston was told that Villa would visit his wrath on 
America. Villa had made a speech when he disbanded his army 
of 12,000 men, stating that he would no longer fight Mexicans, 
that he would no longer spill Mexican blood, but from that time 
on, as the United States had recognized Carranza, he would 
devote his attention to killing Americans and raiding the 
American border. The American consul or vice consul, speaking 
Spanish and understanding the Spanish, conveyed that speech 
to Funston, and warned him of the intended raids on our 
border. Furthermore, sir, I may say to you now that I warned 
the State Department and the President of the United States 
three years ago not to allow the troops of one faction to be 
sent across our border, because it would result, as it had re- 
sulted before, in the death of American citizens. I may say to 
Senators that my warning was not even acknowledged. 

Under these circumstance3, Randal notified the Government 
of the United States: “If you allow Obregon's troops to pass 
through American territory I will not protect American citi- 
zens.” And he posted notices at Cananea, at Hermosillo. and all 
over the State of Sonora, and the facts were reported to the 
State Department verbatim by the American consul. The de- 
partment answered, directing its agent to notify Randal, in 
effect, that if the life of one American citizen in Sonora was 
Jost, this Government would hold him—Randal—personally re- 
sponsible. What happened? Beltran, Randal's general at 
Cananea, shot down Bean, an American. The American con- 
sul, or consular agent, took the inatter up with the Government 
at once, and a few days after Randal was driven from his 
home by the victorious troops of his opponent across the bor- 
der, and surrendered to the American military authorities. 
The civil authorities attempted to get him on this side, but 
could not do so. The Mexican general stood on the other side 
and said: “ You have said that you would hold this man re- 
sponsible for murder, He is responsible for Bean’s murder. 
Turn him over to me and I will kiU him.” The American 
consul, who stood by his side, telegraphed that to the State 
Department, and suggested that if we did not want to take 
steps to punish Randal he should be turned over to Obregon, 
who was standing there waiting for him. However, you re- 
fused to do it, and Beltran enlisted under Villa, and was the 
leader, with Pablo Lopez, a little later, of that band which shot 
down Watson and his 18 companions at Santa Ysabel. -` 

You will have issues enough, sir, in this campaign. Mr. 
President, I am through. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico for his attention for one moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHarrotr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. FALL. I am through. The Senator may have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois is 
recognized. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire the attention of the 
Senntor from New Mexico for just a moment. Knowing the 
Senator desires that the premises from which he draws his 
conclusions shall be accurate, 1 beg, first, to have him under- 
stand that there was never an expression from me about the 
United States Government recognizing Villa as a government, 
but recognizing Villa as a force to bring about peace and order. 

Mr. FALL. No; I did not misunderstand the Senator. The 
reporter’s notes will show what the Senator said, 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from Illinois did not make the 
statement. The Senator from New Mexico was simply draw- 
ing the deduction from the word “ recognition,” and I wanted 
to let him know the exact sentence, so that he would not do 
himself an injustice. 

Mr. FALL, The Senator alluded to it more than once, and 
that was what brought me to my feet, for I wanted to nail that 
statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am anxious to bring the Senator to his head. 

Mr. FALL. Well, Mr. President, it would be more appro- 
priate possibly, in view of the learning of the Senator, that I 
should kneel at his feet, but I am a little weary. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if he will not allow the unfinished business to be 
temporarily laid aside, so that we may take up the calendar for 
consideration the remainder of the afternoon? 

Mr. ROBINSON. A number of requests have been made that 
that be done, and I ask unanimous consent that not later than 
6 o'clock this afternoon the Senate stand in recess until 10 
o'clock on Monday morning, and that the unfinished business be 
now temporarily laid aside. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent is asked 
that at not later than 6 o'clock this afternoon the Senate take 
a recess until Monday morning at 10 o'clock, and that the un- 
finished business be laid aside temporarily. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLINGER. What is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is that at not later 
than 6 o’clock the Senate take a recess until Monday morning at 
10 o'clock, and that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside. Is there objection?. The Chair hears none, 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I understand the request 
applies to unobjected-to bills? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That request has not been 
made as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, 
beginning with Order of Business 593, and that only the bills to 
which there is no objection be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request, of the Senator 
from Utah is that the Unanimous Consent Calendar be taken 
up and proceeded with, beginning with Order of Business 593. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Unobjected-to bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unobjected-to bills. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
if he will not add to his request that any bill that has been 
passed over, to which a Senator desires to recur, he may be 
permitted to recur to, of course under the same conditions? 
eae SMOOT. That is, passed over after Order of Business 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nọ; that we have already passed over. 
There may be a few such bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, after the calendar is finished. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Well, at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The request for unanimous 
consent, as the Chair understands it, then, is that the Senate 
take up the calendar, beginning with Order of Business 593, 
and proceed to the end of the calendar, and then any Senator 
desiring to move to take up—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No; any Senator asking unanimous consent to: 
take up a bill that has been passed over may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under the same conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any bill passed over may be 
taken up and considered by the Senate. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


BILLS OF INTERPLEADER BY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The bill (H. R. 12541) authorizing insurance companies and 
fraternal beneficiary societies to file bills of interpleader was 
announced as first in order. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Hucues] is very much interested in this bill. I have 
just come in, and do not see him on the floor. He has been 
opposing some of the amendments. I favor the amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I suggest that the bill be passed over 
until the Senator from New Jersey arrives. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will ask that it be passed over and be 
taken up later in the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be temporarily 
passed over. 

Mr. HUGHES subsequently said: Mr. President, I under- 
stand that House bill 12541 was temporarily passed over in my 
absence. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. The bill was the first 
one called, and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps] 
requested that it go over for the purpose of sending for the 
Senator from New Jersey. The Senator from New Jersey now 
asks unanimous consent to consider that bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask that the bill be read. 
< The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

ill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the district courts of the United States 
shall have original cognizance to entertain suits in equity begun by 
bills of interpleader where the same are filed by any insurance com- 
pany or fraternal beneficiary society, duly verified, and where it is 
made to appear by such bill that one or mone perans. being bona fide 
claimants against such company or society, de within the jurisdic- 
tion of said court; that such company or society has made or issued 
some policy of insurance or certificate of membership providing for the 
payment of a sum of money of at least $500 as insurance or benefits to 
a beneficiary or beneficiaries or to the heirs, next of kin, or legal res- 
resentative of the person insured or member; that two or mer: adverse 
claimants, citizens of different States, are claiming or may claim to be 


entitled to such insurance or benefits and that such company or socicty 
Spons the amount of such insurance or benefits with the clerk of 
said court and abide the judgment of said court. 


In all such cases 
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the court shall have the power to issue its process for said elaimants. 
returnable at such time as the said court or a judge thereof shall de- 
termine, which shall be addressed to and served by the United States 
marshals for the respective districts wherein said claimants reside or 


may be found; to bear said bill of interpieader and decide thereon 
according to the practice in equity: to discharge said complainant 
from further liability upon the payment of said insurance or benefit as 
Girected by the court, less complainant’s actual court costs; and shall 
have the power to make such orders and decrees as may be suitable 
and proper and to issue the necessary writs usual and customary in 
such cases for the purpose of carrying out such orders and decrees: 
Provided, That in all cases where a beneficiary or beneficiaries are 
named in the licy of Insurance or certificate of membership or where 
the same has n assigned and written notice thereof shall have been 
given to the insurance company or fraternal benefit society, the bill 
of interpleader shall be filed in the district where the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries may reside. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not like to object to 
the consideration of this matter, but I have had so many letters 
about it that I feel that it ought to go over. It is a matter 
that will require some discussion. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Are the Senator's letters in favor of the bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. A good many of them favor it; yes. They 
come from the insurance societies. The objection, as I see it, is 
this: They seek to have all of this litigation in the Federal 
courts, and it will compel poor litigants who may be bene- 
ficiaries under this legislation to go perhaps a hundred or two 
hundred or three hundred miles in order to litigate their claims, 
and in my judgment it will operate as a substantial denial of 
justice to many of those people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the Senator’s objection is 
based upon the bill as it passed the House, and in my opinion 
is entirely sound; but the Commtitee on the Judiciary has re- 
ported an amendment to obviate that very trouble. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not believe my atten- 
tion has been called to the amendment. I should like an oppor- 
tunity to go over it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The amendment requires the suit to be 
brought in the district where the beneficiary named upon the 
face of the policy resides. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, yes; but even in that instance, Mr. 
President, in my own State, for example, many of these poor 
people—who may be workmen, or may be widows, or may be 
orphans—will have to go 200 miles to court to have their claims 
adjudicated. Now, I realize that the associations are put to 
some inconvenience; but they have their staffs of attorneys and 
agents all over the country everywhere. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I again desire to suggest to 
the Senator that this does not confer upon the district courts 
jurisdiction of any case where such jurisdiction does not now 
exist under the present laws, but it only provides for practice in 
cases of which those courts now have jurisdiction; and the 
objection which he states does not appear upon the face of the 
bill. 

Mr. POMEnENE. If the Senator's position is correct, I think 
later on I will withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator insist upon 
his objection? 

Mr. POMERENE, I do insist upon my objection at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 


bill will be passed over. 
LANDS IN GUNNISON COUNTY, COLO. 


The bill (H. R. 20) authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands for public park purposes was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS FOR CEMETERY AND PARK PURPOSES. 


The bill (H. R. 11162) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and 
towns for cemetery ‘and park purposes,” approved September 30, 
1890, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREG. 

The bill (H. R. 14868) to accept the cession by the State of 
Oregon of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


; WILLIAM H, INGLE. 
The bill (S. 6331) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado was considered ns in Committee of the Whole, 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That homestead entry 014316, Sterling series, made by William H. 
Ingle for the southeast quarter of section 5, township 1 north, ran 
49 west, sixth principal meridian, Colorado, be, and ie is hereby, va 
dated and pornn to remain intact, in the same manner as thon, 
said Ingle bad not, in the year 1873, made a homestead entry for 180 
acres and perfected title thereto. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELISHA A. CRANDALL, 


The bill (H. R. 7419) granting a patent to a certain strip of 
land to Elisha A. Crandall was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
to Elisha A. Crandall a patent to a strip of land formerly occu- 
pied by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co, as a right of way and 
embraced within the homestead entry of the said Elisha X. 
Crandall to the east half of the southwest quarter and lots 6 
and 7, section 6, township 56 north, range 2 east, Boise meridian, 
for which patent was issue to entryman on October 16, 1903, the 
said strip of land having been abandoned by the said Northern 
Pacific Railroad Co. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 


The bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and 
ied orar purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
Lands with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, to strike out the 
words Congress may from time to time provide for by appro- 
priation or other act“ and to insert the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall deem necessary,” so as to read: 

That there is hereby created in Departmen 
service to be called the 5 service. stich. Be pe dpi Se 
the — 7 of a director, who shall be appointed by the Secretary, and 
who receive a salary of $4,500 per annum. There shall also be 
appointed by the Secretary the following assistants and other employees 
at the salaries desi ted: One assistant director, at $2.500 per annum; 
one chief clerk, at $2,000 per annum; one draftsman, at $1,800 per an- 
hum; one messenger, at $600 per annum; and, in addition thereto, 
such other ae ees as the Secretary of the Interior shall deem neces- 
sary: Provided, That not more than $8,100 annually shall be expended 
for salaries of experts, assistants, and employees within the District 
of Columbia not herein specifically enumerated unless previously au- 
thorized by law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Utah 3 this is creating another bureau in one of the depart- 
ments 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, this bill is intended to do away 
with the appropriation of money to four or five different depart- 
ments now for caring for the parks. It will save expense to 
the Government, and it will put the parks under one control. 
The bill ought to be passed. The way it is now, some of the 
parks are under the War Department, some are under the In- 
terior Department, appropriations are made for other depart- 
ments, and we can hardly keep track of the expenses. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Does the bill in terms or in any way abol- 
ish the supervision that is now being exercised? 

Mr. SMOOT. It places the supervision of all of the parks 
in the service. It is simply a service here in the Interior De- 
partment, and one hend will direct the parks of the country. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will that head have a corps of clerks? 

Mr. SMOOT. We provide here—and there will not be nearly 
the expense attached to this that there is to-day—for appro- 
priations, as the Senator knows, in the legislative appropriation 
bill and the sundry civil appropriation bill for the care of these 
parks and the payment of the employees in each of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But those employees are already provided 
for in the sundry civil appropriation bill and the money appro- 
priated. Of course, they will not be disturbed, I take it. 

Mr. SMOOT. After this bill passes they will either be placed 
under this bill or else the appropriation made for them will not 
be used. I assure the Senator that if I had the time now I could 
demonstrate to him that it will result in a saving of money to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It doubtless will if the Senator's conten- 
tion is right, that these officials will not continue in their present 
places and draw from the Government the money that has been 
already appropriated in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. T assure the Senator that that will be the case, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I have nothing more ‘to say. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Clerk read so fast that I 
could not understand the bill. I hope he will begin to read a 
little slower, so that I can understand what the bill provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill again. 

The Secretary again read the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have a great deal of 
sympathy for the Reading Clerk. I have often wondered how 
he stunds up under the strain to which he is subjected, and I 
never have objected to the Clerk not reading the text, for in- 
stance, of appropriation bills; but I do think that when we are 
considering the calendar the bills ought to be read. My atten- 
tion was attracted to the fact that this bill provided for a direc- 
tor—I believe that that is the title—and I wondered whether 
that man was going to perform all the duties of this bureau, 
because that is what it is; and had the Secretary read the bill, I 
perhaps would not have asked the question at all. 

I am satisfied, Mr. President, that this is to be another great 
bureau in one of the departments, and if it does not grow to be as 
large a bureau as the Forestry Service I shall be disappointed. 
But I am an eastern man and am not supposed to interfere in 
western affairs, and for that reason E simply content myself 
with the suggestions I have made about the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I only want to be assured 
by the Senator from Utah, who has this measure in charge, as 
to the scope of the bill. As I understand, this only refers to 
the large western parks. I can see the few lines of section 2, 
but I wanted to be sure that it was not interfering with the 
parks in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not affect the parks in the District of 
Columbia at all. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It simply refers to the national parks 
now under the control of the Interior Department and the Hot 
Springs Reservation, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. It refers to the Yellowstone National Park, the 
Yosemite National Park, the Sequoia National Park, the Gen. 
Grant National Park, the Mount Rainier National Park, the 
Mesa Verde National Park, the Crater Lake National Park, the 
Wind Caye National Park, the Platt National Park, the Sullys 
Hill National Park, the Hot Springs Reservation, the Glacier 
National Park, and the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am much in favor of treating the parks 
of this city in a very similar way, so far as this area is con- 
cerned; but I wanted to be sure as to whether they were or 
were not included, so that I could examine the bill more care- 
fully. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the director getting now? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The director is getting $4,500 at the present 
time. I will say that the department recommended that the 
amount be $5,000; but the committee have simply allowed him 
what he is drawing to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I remember that we had the matter up in 
another bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator will remember that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, the question is, with one assistant 
director at $2,500, and other items making $8,100 provided for 
here, is that amount appropriated now in the bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. About that same amount, only this specifically 
states what their office shall be. The Senator will remember 
that the Secretary of the Interior recommended an appropria- 
tion of something like $12,100, as I remember, and we compro- 
mised on something like $8,000 for it. That is outside of the 
director’s salary; and this simply specifically states the posi- 
tions, and will take the place of the appropriation already made. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Had you not better have a provision here 
that on the approval of this act the offices provided for in the 
legislative bill are abolished? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is no necessity for it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator thinks the Secretary of the 
Interior can take those men over into this bureau, if that is 
what it is—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that is just what he will do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator knows that, then I have no 
more to say. I will rely on the Senator, who says he knows it 
will be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do know it; and I know that it is just ex- 
actly what the Secretary of the Interior intends to do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, is the bill under 
consideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have an amendment that I want 
to propose to the bill, if it is now subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No objection has been made 
to its consideration up to this time. Consequently the bill is 
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now being considered by the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, and is open to amendment, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I move to strike out the proviso 
in section 3, on page 4. < 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
out the following words: 

Provided, however, That the Secretary of the Interior may, under 
such rules and regulations and on such terms as he may prescribe, 
grant the privilege to graze live stock within any national park, 
monument, or reservation herein referred to when in his judgment 
such use is not detrimental to the 8 purpose for which such 
park, monument, or reservation was created, - 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
grazing privileges are granted at the present time or not, but 
I think they are. I am perfectly willing, however, to accept 
the amendment and allow it to go to conference, and then we 
shall see exactly to what extent the privilege is granted now. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not want it to go with that 
consideration. I have special reference to the Yellowstone 
National Park. The Yellowstone National Park is the habitat 
of wild game which is being attempted to be very carefully 
preserved. The only grazing privilege they are now allowed 
is a grazing privilege of some acreage allowed to certain trans- 
portation companies, and the mere picnic privilege of campers; 
but I do not want a provision in here that will allow the 
Yellowstone National Park to become a grazing ground of great 
sheep and cattle industries, as would be allowed by this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
a question. Does the Senator intend that the system of leasing 
lands within these parks shall be abolished? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘There is no system of leasing 
lands within the parks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Within the national forests, I mean. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, this has no reference to the 
national forests. This has reference only to the national parks. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator know whether any 
grazing privileges are extended within any of the national 
parks? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I can only answer as to the Yellow- 
stone Park; and, as I understand it, the privilege there is as 
I have already indicated. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I shall not- make any objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe there ought to be any grazing 
in the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope when this bill goes into con- 
ference it will be so arranged that there will not be any indis- 
criminate grazing in the national parks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the suggestion that some 
Senator made strikes me with great force—that we ought to 
provide for the transfer of these officials. I think that has been 
our custom heretofore. Here are certain men appropriated for 
in the sundry civil act. They are performing, I suppose, sub- 
stantially the same service that will be required of them if this 
bill should pass; but in this bill we are providing for another 
force, and I know of no reason why the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, unless he chose to do so, should transfer those men. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that we are not appropriating a dollar in 
this bill. We are not asking for the appropriation of a dollar. 
We are simply providing for those positions, and they will be 
appropriated for in the next sundry civil bill or the next legis- 
lative bill, just as in the case of other positions. I will say to 
the Senator that if we were appropriating the money in this 
bill, it would be a different thing; but we are not. We are 
just naming the positions. I simply said to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the positions named here will take no more 
money than we have already appropriated for the work that 
is being done now, and not quite so much. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Perhaps that is so, Mr. President, but I 
never have discovered that there is any reduction in the force 
in any of the departments of the Government, no matter what 
we do here; and I shall be very greatly disappointed if we do 
not find that we will have an added force if this bill passes. 
However, I shall not raise an objection to it. I have said all 
I care to say about it. I believe it is going to be a great bureau 
in the near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 


I am perfectly willing that it shall go out, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
ESTATE OF MARY H. S. ROBERTSON, DECEASED. 


The bill (H. R. 12248) for the relief of the estate of Mary 
H. 8. Robertson, deceased, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
reporting this bill to explain it more in detail than it is ex- 
plained in the report made by him to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beckuam] is called upon by the Senator from Utah to 
explain the bill. 

Mr. BECKHAM. The report accompanying the bill contains 
the substantial facts in the ease. It is a House bill and came 
before the Committee on Claims and was considered there and 
favorably acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims if this is one of the thousands of claims that 
have come before the committee for the occupation of property 
during the Civil War. 

Mr. BRYAN. The report of the House committee shows 
clearly what it is. It says: 

This is a claim for rent of a dwelling situated in Padu 
from September 10, 1861, to October 8, 1865, b 
forces under the command of and used by Brig. n. Lew Wallace as 
his headquarters from Pepto 10. 1861, till about the time of the 
Fort Donelson fight, in ruary, 1862. As soon as he vacated it it 
was taken by, the military authorities in command of the t at 
Paducah, and occupied and used by them as a convalescent hospital 
continuously up to the 8th day of ober, 1865. 

It seems, therefore, there is no doubt but that Gen. Wallace 
and other authorities did take the building and agree to pay 
rent for it, which has never been done. In that respect it dif- 
fers very widely from the general run of the cases which have 
been before the Committee on Claims for the use and occupation 
of property. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee has generally referred these 
bills to the department and asked for a report from the depart- 
ment. In this case was that followed? 

Mr. BRYAN. The House report states that the case had been 
investigated by the Third Auditor and that— 

There is sufficient evidence upon which to imply a contract to pay 
rent in this case. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. The department does not recommend the pay- 
ment of it, nor does it say anything that involves the justice of 
the claim. 

Mr. BRYAN. The report shows the fact that it was investi- 
gated by the Third Auditor. 

Mr. BECKHAM. It was approved by the quartermaster and 
then went to the Third Auditor and he allowed the amount, but 
for some reason the comptroller disallowed it. The House re- 
port states that a thorough investigation was made of all the 
facts, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the chairman of the committee says Als is 
differentiated from the thousands of claims that come here and 
have been pressed here for the last 45 years for property occu- 
pied during the Civil War, I shall not object to the consideration 
of the bill. 7 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; the War Department reports that Gen. 
Wallace did take charge of this building in 1861, and that it 
was not returned to the owner until 1865. Undoubtedly they 
used the building for over four years, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, what puzzles me about 
this claim is how it escaped the serutiny of these diligent attor- 
neys who are looking after these claims and presenting them 
here in the form of an omnibus bill from time to time. This 
seems to have escaped them in some way. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think that is true about this. Those people 
get hold of a claim and sit down, and if Congress passes it, then 
they claim that they did it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not anything in the report which states 
whether the claim has been paid before or not. The department 
does not say anything whatever in relation to it. It seems to 
me that it is very loosely reported. 

Mr, BRYAN. The Senator has not read the report in the 


Fifty-fifth Congress. The committee was governed largely by 
the fact that the members of the House committee in their report 
say: 

The claim is proved beyond a shadow of a doubt. f 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator knows, the House committee 
is passing all kinds of claims bills now. I think there have been 
more that have come to the Senate from the House thus passed 
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by the House this year than perhaps there have been in the last 
12 years. 

Mr. BRYAN. Most of them are on the calendar, and most of 
them are claims for injuries that have been suffered by people 
in the employment of the Government, revenue agents who have 
been killed in the discharge of their duties, and cases like that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those ought to be paid. 

Mr. BRYAN. I believe a good many of those bills have gone 
to other committees. The Committee on Claims sat for three 
or four hours some two or three weeks ago and went very 
carefully through the House bills that appear on the calendar, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am not going to object 
to this bill, but I wish to ask the Senator from Florida, the 
chairman of the committee, a question. Near the close of the 
last session we had an omnibus claims bill paying a long list 
of claims for occupation and damage by the Federal forces to 
property in the South. That was a House bill, At the same 
time we had a bill reported from the committee to pay over- 
time claims for employees in the navy yards and other similar 
occupations. The Senator and I had a little colloquy about it, 
and the Senator gave me to understand that that bill would be 
taken care of at this session. The bill passed at the close of 


the last session, but it was a Senate bill. I reintroduced that 


bill some time ago, and it is in the Committee on Claims. I 
will ask the Senator if he has given attention to that bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I noticed that when the calendar 
was up last the Senator from New Hampshire made a state- 
ment with reference to the overtime pay cases. The Senator 
read a statement from the Recorp, in which I assured the 
Senator that the bill would be taken up. The Senator said it 
was at a time nearing the close of the session, perhaps nearer 
the close of the session than this time. Mr. President, it was 
on the afternoon before Congress adjourned when the Senator 
asked me that question. However, the bill was taken up that 
night and it passed the Senate. 

So I do not know what purpose the Senator had in view in 
reading that into the Recorp. The bill has not been reported 
upon by the committee at this session. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I made the statement on the former 
occasion I overlooked the fact that the bill had been passed. I 
knew what the southern Senators had done. I have since ascer- 
tained what I did not know, that it passed the Senate, but that 
did not do any good. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator read from the Recorp a state- 
ment I made and seemed to draw the conclusion from that 
statement that I had not kept my word with him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not mean to say that. I meant to 
say the bill had not been reported at this session. 

Mr. President, we are passing a great many private bills, it 
is true, for claims. As the Senator from Utah says, there 
have been a great many more at this session than usual, and 
inasmuch as that bill was reported at the last session and passed 
the Senate there seems from my viewpoint to be no reason why 
it should not be reported again. : 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I do not want to take up time 
unnecessarily, but since the Senator has raised that question 
I wish to make a statement. Those claims are known as over- 
time pay claims in the navy yard. They are technically elalins. 
They originally arose from this state of facts: Men in port 
claimed that they were on sea duty; that they were on the 
ship. The result here depends on the constitution of the 
committee. Sometimes the committee believe that they ought 
to be paid and sometimes a majority of the comniittee have been 
opposed to them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator misunderstands the 
bill I have reference to. It is not the difference between land 
and sea pay. There is a list of those. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is overtime pay in navy yards? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is claims for overtime in the navy 
yards, largely. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Court of Claims passed on those claims 
and found the facts, what amount would come to each of these 
individuals if overtime payment was made. It was a simple 
finding of facts. My recollection is that two Congresses ugo 
the majority of the committee were opposed to the payment of 
the claims included in that omnibus bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. How could they be when they had been 
found by the Court of Claims to be just claims? 

Mr. BRYAN. They had not been found by the Court of 
Claims to be just claims. The Court of Claims found the 
fact that if we paid for overtime the men had performed so 
much overtime work and would be entitled to so much pay, and 
that is what the court held. But I was stating the fact that 
four years ago the majority of the committee were opposed to 
the payment of the claims. New members came upon the com- 
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mittee, old members went off, and last year or the year before 
a majority were in favor of the payment of the claims, This 
year, as far as I know, they have not been submitted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator perhaps did not understand 
my question. I hope the Senator has not changed his view as 
to the legality of those claims and the propriety of paying them, 
because he reported the bill last year, and I simply ask the 
Senator that they be taken up for consideration by the com- 
mittee at this session. 

Mr. BRYAN. So far as I know they have not been taken up. 
The Senator knows that I have not been here continuously this 
year. We have had a good many taken off the calendar since 
I returned, and mostly they have been urgent matters. When 
the Senate meets at 10 o'clock the Committee on Claims can not 
meet weekly, as it has been accustomed to do, It is impossible 
to get the members there. We have devoted our attention to 
emergency bills, such as are found on the calendar to-day, bills 
where a revenue officer has been killed in the discharge of his 
duty, and bills of that character. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Most of the men who worked overtime 
and whose cinims have been practically recognized by the Court 
of Claims think their claims are emergency matters. I simply 
wondered why it is that we are passing one character of claims 
and not another; that is all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTATE OF HECTOR M. M'DONALD. 


The bill (H. R. 6758) for the relief of the legal heirs of 
Hector M. McDonald, deceased, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to pay to M. J. Haynes, public ad- 
ministrator of the city and county of San Francisco, State of 
California, as administrator of the estate of Hector M. Me- 
Donald, deceased, for and on account of the legal heirs of said 
deceased, the sum of £261.20, taken from the body of said 
Hector M. McDonald, deceased, and deposited to the credit of 
the Treasurer of the United States with the First National Bank 
of Juneau, Alaska, on May 16, 1908, and subsequently covered 
inte the Treasury of the United States by miscellaneous warrant 
No. 2083, fourth quarter of 1908. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF WILLIAM D. ALLEN. 


The bill (H. R. 2052) for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to pay to the legal heirs of William D. Allen, deceased, of 
Oswego, N. Y. $320, for work performed in the release and 
rescue of the lighthouse tender Hare, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEAMSHIP “ ESPARTA.” 


The bill (S. 8681) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship “sparta was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after the word “ authority,” to 
strike out the words “ to ascertain the amount of the said dam- 
ages and to enter judgment in favor of the owners of said 
steamship Esparia for the same,” and insert “to determine the 
liability of the United States therefor; and, if found liable, to 
render judgment against the United States fer any damages 
sustained by the owners of said steamship Esparta,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


4 
United States lighthouse tender Magnolia on October 26, 
Passes of the Mississippi River, below New Orleans, be referred to the 


District of 

with jurisdiction and authority to determine the Liability of the Uni 
States therefor, and, if foun Danten to render judgment against the 
United States for any damages sustained by the owners of said steam- 
ship “sparta, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ENLARGEMENT OF BOTANIC GARDEN, 
The bill (S. 6227) to increase the area of the United States 


Botanie Garden in the city of Washington, D. O., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, 


The bill was reported from the Committee on the Library, 
with an amendment in section 2, page 2, line 4, after the word 
“ thereof,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the location of conservatories and other improve- 
ments of a permanent character which may be built within said parceis 
shall be confined to areas not intended as the site for future public 
buildings and driveways in the plan for that vicinity prepared by the 
park c on. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the United States Botanic Garden, situated 
in the city of Washington, D. C., be, and the same is hereby, increased 
and enlar by . those two certain parcels of land 
situated, lying and bein, tween Third Street on the east and Sixth 
Street on the west, and Missourl Avenue on the north and Maine Avenue 
on the south, which said parcels are known as East Seaton Park and 
West Seaton Park. 

Sec. 2. That said two described parcels shall upon the passage of 
this act become part and parcel of the said United States Botanie 
Garden and immediately availiable for the p thereof: Provided, 
That the location of conservatories and poi pon improvements of a 
permanent character whicb may be built within said parceis shall be 
confined to areas not intended as the sites for future public buildings 
and i pag Le in the plan for that vicinity prepared by the park 
com on. 

Sec. 3. That all laws and eke of laws inconsistent with any of the 
provisions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. JONES. That does not change the Botanic Garden? It 
is simply an enlargement of the present location? 

Mr. GALLINGER, It simply takes in two little ragged parks 
that are of no use and are owned by the Government. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. NELSON. May I ask the Senator if it takes in any 
buildings? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Not at all; it takes in no buildings of any 
description. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONNERS BROS, 


The next business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
282) referring to the Court of Claims the bill (S. 5656) for the 
relief of Milton C. Conners and George G. Conners, doing busi- 
ness under the firm name of Conners Bros., and by unanimous 
consent the Senate proceeded to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion is agreed to. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the view of the presidential 
nominee of a great party upon so vital a question as suffrage 
is not only of importance to this body but to the whole country. 
A complete understanding of such view is essential at this time 
in the consideration of political issues and conditions by reason 
of the fact that there is pending in Congress a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, generally called 
the Susan B, Anthony amendment, intended to grant equal suf- 
frage to the women in all of the States of the Union. Similar 
amendments have been introduced and have been voted upon at 
prior Congresses. Such amendment can not become a part of 
our Constitution and operative until it passes Congress by a two- 
thirds vote and is ratified by the vote of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of all the States. So far no such amendment has 
received the necessary vote of Congress to entitle it to be sub- 
mitted to the States. Under these circumstances, as represent- 
atives of the people in the legislative body before which such 
amendment is pending, it is our duty to inquire most diligently 
with regard to the present view of each presidential nominee 
and his intended attitude toward such legislation in the event 
of his election. 

What is Mr. Hughes’s view with regard to woman suffrage? 
With due respect and in all seriousness I ask this question of 
those Republican Senators upon this floor who were instru- 
mental in obtaining Mr. Hughes's nomination and who partici- 
pated in the preparation of his platform. Does he stand upon 
his declaration made upon the 31st day of July in his speech of 
acceptance of the nomination or upon his declaration contained 
in his telegram sent to Senator SUTHERLAND on the Ist day of 
August? In his speech of acceptance he said, “I Indorse the 
declaration in the platform in favor of woman suffrage.” Such 
declaration in the Republican platform is set forth in the follow- 
ing words: 

The Republican Party, reaffirming its aſth in government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for people, as a measure of justice to one-half the 
adult people of the iis slant toe the extension of the suffrage to 


ancy but recognizes the t of each State to settle this question for 
self, 


So Mr. Hughes, in indorsing that declaration in the platform, 
declares that he “recognizes the right of each State to deter- 
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mine this question for itself.” This is a positive and definite 
declaration of his view as held by him on the 31st day of July. 
It is an emphatic declaration against the granting of woman 
suffrage by the passage of the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
or by any other Federal action. No other construction was in- 
tended by the framers of that plank in the platform, and it is not 
subject to any other construction. Will Senator Boram, who 
prepared the plank and submitted it to the subcommittee of the 
platform committee, give it any other construction? Will Sen- 
ator LopGe, the chairman of the platform committee, who pre- 
sented such platform to the Republican convention, give it any 
other construction? Did not Mr. Hughes know at the time that 
he made such declaration that those who prepared and submitted 
that plank were and had always been most intensely antago- 
nistie to the Susan B. Anthony amendment and to every effort 
to grant woman suffrage through Federal amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States or through any other Federal 
action? Was he not aware that the direct issue was made before 
the Republican platform committee between those who favored 
a Federal amendment to the Constitution, those who favored 
suffrage through the action of each State, and those who were 
bitterly opposed to the granting of woman suffrage through any 
methods? Did he not know that that issue was determined 
in favor of those favoring State rights and against those con- 
tending for Federal action? As a well-informed public man we 
have a right to assume that he was famillar with the great 
debates in the Halls of Congress upon this burning issue, but if 
he was not he should have informed himself with regard to the 
party construction of such plank before he unequivocally in- 
dorsed it. He would only have had to turn to the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and read the speeches of those who pre- 
pared, submitted, and adopted such plank. 

Senator Boram, in a speech made in the United States Senate 
upon such subject on the 17th day of March, 1904, in quoting 
from a prior address given by him before a committee of women 
of Baltimore, said: 

I informed g~ committee, when asked to speak upon this occasion, 
that I would glad to take part in this meeting, provided it did nut 
commit me to the proposition of the proposed amendment to the Con 
stitution now pending before Congress. 1 am an earnest advocate of 


woman suffrage, but I believe it to be both Inexpedient and unwise to 
attempt to secure it otherwise than through the respective States. 


And again in said speech, for the purpose of emphasizing his 
unalterable opposition to the Susan B. Anthony amendment, or 
any other action by the Federal Government looking to the 
granting of woman suffrage, said: 

But there is another reason—and it is even a more controlling reason 
to me, because It to what I conceive the very foundation principles 
of the Republic—and that ts the old doctrine, discarded and worn, but 
vital and indispensable, the doctrine of State rights for local affairs. 
I can not conceive of a State, or anything of sufficient dignity to be 
called a State, which has lost the right to say who shall vote for its 
State officer, 

And again in the same speech he said: 


So, Mr. President, this joint resolution does not stand upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. The minute you leave the States and thrust 
the campaign for equal suffrage into the national domain the women of 
this country take upon themselves the race question; they take upon 
themselves these 8 problems which arise by reason of con- 
ditions upon the Pacific slope; they take upon themselves numerous 
propositions 3 dissociated and divorced from the woman-suffrage 
question itself. hy do so? 

In view of the foregoing statements by Mr. Boram, could Mr. 
Hughes have had any doubt at the time he indorsed the plank 
prepared by Mr. Boran as to its meaning relative to the national 
amendment? 

“The right of each State to settle this question for itself” is 
not compatible with the right to settle the question through 
Federal action. If Federal action is taken, if the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment be passed by Congress and submitted to 
the States, the right of each State to settle the question for itself 
may be destroyed, because by such method three-fourths of the 
States could grant woman-suffrage in all the States, including 
the one-fourth of the States which might have voted against 
woman-suffrage. The plank expressly and clearly demands that 
each State be permitted to settle the question for itself and not 
one for another. 

So Mr. Hughes, on the 31st day of July, in his speech of 
acceptance of the Republican nomination, declared against 
woman suffrage by Federal amendment. This would terminate 
the question had not Mr. Hughes on August 1, the day following 
his speech of acceptance, made another declaration upon the 
subject directly opposed to his former declaration. In a tele- 
gram to Senator SUTHERLAND, of Utah, on the ist day of August, 
Mr. Hughes stated his views on the suffrage question in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Your telegram has been received. In my answer to the notification 


I did not refer to the proposed Federal amendment relating to woman 
suffrage, as this was not mentioned in the platform. I ve no ob- 


pen. however, to stating my personal views. As I said in my speech, 

think it to be most desirabie that the question of woman N 
should be settled promptly. The question is of such a nature that it 
should be settled for the entire country. 

My view is that the proposed amendment should be submitted and 
ratified and the subject removed from political discussion, 

Here he states most emphatically, “ My view is that the pro- 
posed amendment should be submitted and ratified and the sub- 
ject removed from political discussion,” and yet on the prior 
day he said, in indorsing the plank in the platform, The Re- 
publican Party * * * recognizes the right of each State to 
settle this question for itself.” 

It is possible that Senator Boram, who prepared the plank, 
or Senator Lopcr, who submitted it to the convention, may have 
discussed this matter with Mr. Hughes since these conflicting 
declarations were made, and they may be prepared on his be- 
half to state which view the distinguished gentleman now holds 
and what view will govern him if he should be elected. While the 
people have a right to know which view Mr. Hughes now main- 
tains, the most important question is, “ What would Mr. Hughes 
do with regard to such suffrage amendment if he should be 
elected President?” Would Mr. Hughes in his first message to 
Congress urge the passage of the Federal amendment providing 
for equal suffrage? Would he use his influence with the leaders 
of his party to bring about the early passage of the Federal 
amendment? 

If his last declaration is a correct expression of his views, 
would he, in the event of his election to the Presidency, use the 
power of his office to impress his views upon the Republican 
Members of Congress or would he submit to the views of his 
party publicly expressed in the platform in opposition to any 
Federal action with regard to suffrage? If he should pursue 
the latter course, he would be no more helpful in the passage 
of the Federal amendment than President Wilson, because 
President Wilson has never attempted to impose his personal 
view with regard to woman suffrage upon the members of his 
party, but, on the contrary, he has always maintained that 
it is a matter for individual determination. Will Mr. Hughes 
speak on behalf of the Federal amendment for equal suffrage 
during the coming campaign? If he should be elected and 
should thereafter say to those who favor equal suffrage by 
Federal amendment to the Constitution, “I still personally fa- 
vor such amendment, but my party, in the platform upon which 
I was nominated, has declared it to be the policy of the Re- 
publican Party that such matter is not a subject for national 
legislation, but must be determined by each State for itself, 
and I am bound by that party declaration,” the cause of na- 
Honat suffrage would be worse off than it is at the present 

me. 


I respectfully submit that the American people are entitled 
to a definite and final statement by Mr. Hughes with regard 
to these matters. 

During the delivery of Mr. Prrratan’s speech, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I call for the regular order. We are 
on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no way for the Chair 
to determine whether the Senator from Nevada is discussing 
the resolution under consideration or not. For that reason 
the Chair dyes not feel at liberty to restrain him from speaking, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we are on the calendar under 
Rule VIII and we are limited to five minutes’ debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada has 
not been speaking for five minutes yet. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Prrratrax's speech, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear all that 
was said by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], and I 
am not sure whether or not he declared himself to be in favor 
of the Susan B. Anthony constitutional amendment. I believe 
the Senator represents a State that has granted suffrage to 
women, and I should like to ask him whether or not he is in 
favor of that amendment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask that the next bill 
on the calendar be stated, so that something may be before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire asks that the next bill on the calendar be laid before the 
Senate. z 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is, if the matter which was 
last before the Senate has been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a resolution, and it 
was agreed to. There is now nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the next bill in order on the 
calendar be stated. 
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FARMER’S STATE BANK OF EUREKA, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 8680) for the relief of the Farmers’ State 
Bank of Eureka, Woodford County, III., was announced as next 
in order, and the Senate as in Committee of the Whole pro- 
ceeded to its consideration. It directs the Secretary of the 
Trensury to pay to the Farmers’ State Bank of Eureka, Wood- 
ford County, III., $200, in full compensation for claims on 
account of the loss of revenue stamps purchased and paid for 
by said bank and which were lost in the United States mails 
in transmission of the same from the office of the collector of 
internal revenue at Springfield, III., to Eureka, Woodford 
County, III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California. 

Mr, WORKS. Mr. President, I have submitted my question 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In reply to the question of the Senator from 
California, I will state that I intend to vote for the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Nevada know whether 
or not it is the intention of the majority to bring up the reso- 
lution before the Senate for action during the: present session 
of Congress? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know that the joint resolution is in charge 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suruer.anp],, who introduced 
it in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Oh, no. 

Mr. PITTMAN. At least, I so supposed. 

Mr. CLAKK of Wyoming. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] has it in charge upon the floor, I believe. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The joint resolution was introduced by the 
Senator from Utah; and if I have done him an injustice in 
saying that he had charge of it, I, of course, withdraw the sug- 
gestion. I naturally supposed, however, that, having introduced 
it. he had charge of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator from Colorado is the 
chairman of the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. WORKS. The Democratic caucus has been determining 
from time to time what bills and resolutions shall be taken up 
during the remainder of this session. My question was whether 
or not it was the intention to include this joint resolution 
among the number? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it is the intention of the Demo- 
crats—although I am hardly in a position to speak for the 
Democrats on this side of the Chamber—to pass, if possible, 
all the bills upon the calendar, 

Mr. WORKS. That is, it is the desire of the Senator himself 
that the joint resolution shall be brought to a vote? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It would be my desire to bring it up, if it 
could be disposed of and passed. I will state for the benefit of 
the Senator that quite a while back some of the western Sena- 
tors who favor the Susan B. Anthony amendment held a meet- 
ing, which was attended by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 
others who desire an early vote on the matter; and those Sena- 
tors who were present, including myself—I do not know whether 
the Senator from California was there or not—favored early 
action upon the amendment. 

There is another very powerful element of the advocates of 
woman suffrage who are opposing the bringing up of this 
amendment at this time. Miss Anne Martin, who is chairman, I 
believe, of the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage, has 
written to me, aul has written to other Senators within my 
knowledge, urging that this matter be not brought up at the 
present time. So there is no unanimity with regard to the time 
that the measure should be acted on. Personally I should like 
to see it passed promptly. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Nevada is himself in favor of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment; and, whatever may be the differences to which he has 
referred amongst the women, has the Senator made any effort 
to have the matter brought up in any form either before the 
Democratic steering committee or elsewhere? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I have been discussing it recently with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], who is the chairman 
of the committee; and other individual members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WORKS. But, Mr. President, the joint resolution of 
which I am speaking is on the calendar, and I ask what dispo- 
sition there is to take it up and vote upon it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that a number of the western Sena- 
tors—I do not remember whether or not the Senator from Cali- 
fornia was present—agreed to attempt to get a unanimous- 
consent agreement that this matter might be voted on without 
debate, but I do not know whether or not that has been accom- 
plished. 


Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know whether any effort of 
that kind has been made on the other side of the Chamber? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I presume the Senator from Colorado, the 
chairman: of the committee, can answer that question. 

Mr. WORKS. The chairman of the committee can answer. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I was unaware, until notified 
in committee, that this subject was before the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. That is hardly an accurate statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. And it is suggested to me now by the Senator 
from Florida that it is not before the Senate. So, perhaps, my 
assumption is an improper one; but, responding to the inquiry 
of the Senator from California, which was made since I entered 
the Chamber, I may say to him that some two or three weeks 
ago I addressed a letter to each Senator asking if he would 
consent to the taking up of this amendment and submitting it to 
a vote without argument. The responses which I have received 
have been about equal in number in consenting and objecting to 
the proposed method of procedure: Consequently, I have neither 
said nor done anything further about it. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator 

Mr. THOMAS. The national association was favorable to 
that disposition of it; indeed, I made the inquiry at the request of 
one of its officers. I have been informed that the Congressional 
Union opposed the suggestion; but that is a matter of hearsay. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the Senator whether it is 
not true that the bill ean) not be taken up during this session of 
Congress without action either by the steering committee or by 
the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, we seem to be consider- 
ing it, and we certainly have transacted a good deal of busi- 
ness recently with which the steering committee has had no con- 
cern. I do not know just what is before the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill before the Senate now 
is House bill 8630, for the relief of the Farmers’ State Bank of 
Eureka, Woodford County, III. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, I might have known it was not the 


‘amendment, because here everything seems to be in order except 


the subject matter under discussion. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will yield in just a moment; but I will 
say to the Senator from California 
5 CLARK of Wyoming. But just for a question; that 

a 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I will yield in a moment. T will say 
to the Senator from California [Mr. Works] that, so far as I am 
concerned, I am prepared to take up the joint resolution at 
any time; although, of course, I am unable to displace the 
unfinished: business of the Senate. I now yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator has answered the 
question which I sought to ask; but I hope the Senator will 
take an early time so that the sentiment of the Senate can be 
had as to whether or not this legislation should be passed at 
this session. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt, since the confession of 
faith of the Republican candidate for President of the United 
States has been made, that Senators upon the other side who 
were opposed to the legislation not only have been converted to 
his view but that they will unite with a commendable unanimity 
in taking it up and voting for it. If so, L will do my best to 
cooperate with them. 

Senator SMOOT. Regular order! 

Mr. WORKS. Perhaps the Senator from Colorado did not 
hear or was not aware of the fact, that this matter was not 
brought up this time by a Republican, but came from the other 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, I was not aware of 
that, and consequently my remark may have been inappropri- 
ate, in so fur us the occasion is concerned; but, independently 
of the occasion, I still indulge in the hope that the influence 
upon the Republican Senators of their nominee will be mani- 
fest in an increase of votes for the amendment when it does 
come up. But I doubt it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope you will give us a chance 
to act upon it quickly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill (H. R. 8630) for the 
relief of the Farmers’ State Bank of Eureka, Woodford County, 
III., is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time; and passed. 

ELLEN CURRAN. 

The bill (H. R. 8141) for the relief of the dependent widow 
of Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who 
was killed while in the discharge of his duties at the United 
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States naval magazine at Iona Island, N. Y.; was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay $624 to Ellen Curran, of Haverstraw, N. Y., 
the dependent widow of Patrick Curran, civilian employee of 
the Government, who was killed while in the discharge of his 
duties on the 4th of November, 1903, at the United States 
naval magazine on Iona Island, in the Hudson River, N. X., 
by the explosion of gunpowder and 13-inch shell, without his 
fault or negligence. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


W. W. FINN. 


The bill (H. R. 14528) for the relief of W. W. Finn was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to W. W. Finn, of Wesley, Iowa, 
$177.83, to compensate him for the loss by burglary of certain 
war-revenue emergency stamps of which he was custodian. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRED HENDERSON, 


The bill (H. R. 10641) for the relief of Fred Henderson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Fred Hender- 
son the sum of $43.75, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for injury sustained on the 16th day of 
September, in the year 1906, while employed by the United States 
Government in the Government arsenal at Rock Island, III. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS, CALIFORNIA, 


The bill (H. R. 5458) for the relief of the State Board of 
Harbor Commissioners of the State of California, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $199.62 to the State Board of Harbor Commissioners of 
the State of California, for the purpose of reimbursing the said 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners for repairing damages to 
Viers Nos. 15 and 27, in the city of San Francisco, Cal., caused 
by the steamship Angel Island, of the United States Immigration 
Service, on August 8, 1911, and on August 17, 1911, respectively. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THEODORE BAGGE. 


The bill (H. R. 10643) for the relief of Theodore Bagge, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Theodore Bagge 
the sum of $221.91, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for injury sustained on the 24th day of 
April, in the year 1907, while employed by the United States 
Government on the U. S. dredge Ajas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANK J. DEUTSCH. 


The bill (H. R. 1777) for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to Frank J. 
Deutsch, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $1,000, which sum is hereby appropriated, 
in full settlement of all claims of any nature whatsoever that 
the said Frank J. Deutsch may have against the United States 
Government for injuries sustained while employed in the Coast 
Guard at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN E. JONES, 

The bill (H. R. 9898) for the relief of John E. Jones, was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been reported 
adversely. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 

W. W. WALL, 

The bill (H. R. 1373) for the relief of W. W. Wall was an- 
nounced as next in order. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has also been re- 
ported adversely. 

Mr. BRYAN. I move that the bill be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be not acted upon in the 
absence of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. Just let 
it go over to-day upon objection. 


Mr. BRYAN. Very well: 3 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


AUSTIN G. TAINTER. 


The bill (H. R. 2638) for the relief of Austin G. Tainter was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been reported 
adversely. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill go over until I can look 
into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN DOWD. 


The bill (S. 6018) to confirm the entry of John Dowd was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after the words 
“price of,” to strike out the numerals “$200” and insert 
“$184.83,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is. authorized and directed to issue United States Government 
atent on the homestead entry of John Dowd, known as Boise 06054, 
aor the foilowing-described land: 

Lot 5 of section 34, township 3 north, range 4 west, and lots 2 and 
8 and southeast quarter of northwest quarter, section 3, township 2 
north, range 4 west, Boise meridian, Boise land district, Idaho, con- 
taining 147.86 acres: Provided, That the said John Dowd or his trans- 
feree shall pay to the United States Government the commutation 
price of $184.83 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


FISH-CULTURAL STATION, LOUISIANA. 


The bill (S. 4811) to establish a fish-cultural station at some ` 


point in the State of Louisiana, was announced as next in order, 
Mr. GRONNA. Let that bill go over. z 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over, 
EMMETT W. ENTRIKEN. 

The bill (S. 1548) for the relief of Emmett W. Entriken, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Emmett W. En- 
triken the sum of $250, in full compensation for injuries re- 
ceived by him on September 26, 1913, while employed as a 
painter at the Salem Indian school, Chemawa, Oreg. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendinent, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

WILLIAM E. HEFFNER, 

The bill (II. R. 11984) for the relief of William E. Heffner, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to William E. 
Heffner, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $525, being the amount of money due said 
William E. Heffner for the construction of a barracks and bath- 
house at West Lawn Cemetery, Canton, Ohio. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FISH HATCHERY, DELAWARE. 

The bill (S. 4970) to establish a fish hatchery in the State 
of Delaware, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let that bill go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

M. E. SITTERS, 

The bill (H. R. 8200) for the relief of M. E. Sitters, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizès and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to M. E. Sitters, 
widow of Joe Sitters, out of funds in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $1,095 as compensation to her 
for the loss of her husband, who, on the 24th day of May, 1915, 
while in discharge of his official duties as a mounted inspector 
of the United States customs service in Presidio County, Tex., 
was assassinated by Mexican bandits. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States shipping 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing. and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries, 
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to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States, and for other purposes, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OLIVER. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That bill ought to go over, unless our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber are willing that we 
should indefinitely postpone it. I do not know how that may be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not believe there is any disposition of 
that sort. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator is willing that it should go 
over? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing that it should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for compositors and 
bookbinders in the Government Printing Office was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that from and after 
the date of its passage the pay for compositors and bookbinders 
in the Government Printing Office shall be at the rate of 55 
cents per hour. 

“The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MANIFESTS OF VESSELS. 


The bill (S. 5895) to repeal sections 2588, 2589, and 2590 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from Oregon, who introduced the bill, tell us exactly 
what those repealed statutes include. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, that bill is one which repeals the 
statutes which require all inbound vessels coming into the mouth 
of the Columbia River, although they may be destined for the 
port of Portland some 110 miles above, to make a stop at the 
first port of entry, which is Astoria. The customhouse officials 
have requested that the bill be passed, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has indorsed it. I want to say also, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, that the people of Astoria are bitterly op- 
posed to the passage of the bill. There is no question about 
that. It has been recommended, however, by the Treasury De- 
partment as being a matter in the line of economy. It saves 
expense and saves the time of the steamers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That word “Astoria” always appealed to 
me—it is so euphonious. I ask that the bill go over for to-day, 
and I will look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


THE FUTURE OF CULEBRA (S. DOC. NO. 525). 


The resolution (S. Res. 235) to print the manuscript entitled 
“Are Subterranean Gases Cause of Panama Canal Slides?” by 
Hon. Thomas Kearns, as a Senate document, with illustrations, 
was considered by the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out.the words “ with illustrations” in the sixth line. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 6, after the word “ docu- 
ment,” it is proposed to strike out the words “ with illustra- 
tions.” 

' The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Warren) on June 22, 1916, entitled “Are Subterranean 
Gases Cause of Panama Canal Slides?” by Hon. Thomas Kearns, former 
United States Senator from Utah, be printed as a Senate document. 


MARTIN HUHN, 


The bill (H. R. 1528) for the relief of Martin Huhn, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. : 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, with an amendment, in line 9, after 
the words “the sum of,” to strike out the numerals “ $100" 
and insert “$1,000.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the bill had better go over. It 
is a very large increase, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that through my negligence in not being 
present—I was called out of the Chamber for a moment—House 
bill 1528, for the relief of Martin Huhn, was passed over under 
objection. I ask unanimous consent to recur to that bill for 
the purpose of having it considered. I trust there will be no 
onenian If there ever was an emergency measure, I feel that 

at is one. 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry regarding this bill? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Certainly. 

Mr. PENROSE. This bill was passed for $100, as I under- 
stand, in the House. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. 
the Senate. 

Mr, PENROSE. And amended for $1,000. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENROSE, That is an extraordinary increase, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It is. 

Mr. PENROSE. Did these injuries suddenly become more 
serious between the time when the bill was in the House and 
the time it came up in the Senate? 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. 
and state the situation. 

This man—a young man, I should think, about 35 or 40 years 
old—is an employee of the Post Office Department in Hoboken, 
N. J. He was in the regular service there, in the employ of 
the Government. It was the regulation and rule that the flag on 
the post office should be taken down at night. Through some- 
body’s failure the flag was not taken down, This young man 
was ordered by the assistant postmaster to go up and take down 
this flag at night. He went up to the third or fourth floor, 
whatever it is. Between the fourth floor and the roof is an 
attic, that compelled him to go in a stooping position. It was 
dark in the attic, and in his effort to reach around to the scuttle 
and ascend the three or four little steps to secure the flag an 
iron rod poked out, about 8 feet long, connected with the 
scuttle, unguarded and left without-any notice or admonition in 
any way; and as the poor fellow was groping around it struck 
his right eye, and, of course, he was wild with pain, I believe, 
however, he did succeed in hauling down the flag. He was im- 
mediately, when he came down, taken to the eye-and-ear hospital 
in the close vicinity, and the result of the accident was that his 
eye was so injured and punctured that the eyeball was taken out. 
He suffered excrutiating agony for months, and the result is 
that to-day the man has but one eye. 

I saw him myself possibly a month or three weeks ago. He 
has substituted a glass eye. It is his right eye. I asked him 
if he suffered any pain from the removal of the eyeball. He said 
not so much in that eye as in the other one, The other one was 
compelled to do double duty, and he said that shooting pains 
went through it continually, and he was in very great distress. 
Then I asked him if, aside from that, it interfered with his 
duties, and he said: “ You can tell by placing your hand over 
one eye whether it would interfere with performing your duties 
or not.” 

Now, it seems to me that, as this accident happened while this 
man was in the service of the Government, in the performance of 
his duty, and entirely within his sphere, the passage of this bill 
for the amount stated in the amendment is but simple justice. He 
was ill for some three or four months; I can not say just which. 
It seems to me it is entirely within the right and province of 
the Government, and within the lines of justice, that the great 
Government of the United States should give this man a thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. Mr. President, the injured man was re- 
tained on the roll and is still on the roll and performing his duty. 
I objected because I wanted to look into it a little. I find that 
the postmaster has written a letter saying that he thinks this 
man ought to have $500. If the Senator agrees to that, I will 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, Mr. President, I feel 
that it is an inadequate amount, when I think of how little com- 
pensation it would be to me or to either of us in the event of the 
loss of an eye. This man is on the roll and he is still performing 
his duties. It is his only source of livelihood, his bread and 
butter. So might I perform my duties here with one eye. 
There are Senators that can perform their duties with none. 

Mr. PENROSE. As long as the Senator has his voice he does 
not need his eyes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, it does not make any 
odds. I need both. I will accept the $500, but I think even 
$5,000 would be an utterly inadequate amount. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I move to amend by striking out“ $1,000" 
and inserting “ $500. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 


Yes; and it was amended in 


I will answer the Senator 


” 


ment will be stated. 
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The Secretary. In the committee amendment, in line 9, it is 
proposed to strike out the numerals “ $1,000” and insert“ $500.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ALBERT GREENLAW. 


The bill (H. R. 2180) for the relief of Albert Greenlaw was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Postmaster General to credit the accounts of Albert 
Greenlaw, postmaster at Eastport, Me., in the sum of $3,378.02, 
due the United States on account of post-office funds embezzled 
by Ernest A. Farris, assistant at the Eastport (Me.) post 
office during several years, ending December, 1912: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained shall be taken as re- 
leasing any other person or persons from liability to the United 
States on account of said embezzlements or in any manner 
affecting such liabilities. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, that bill was passed so quickly 
that I did not realize it. I move to reconsider the vote whereby 
“it was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SuOOT. Now I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BRYAN. As there is no member of the committee present, 
I ask that the bill go over. I see that the Post Office Depart- 
ment reports against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


C. HORATIO SCOTT, 


The bill (H. R. 4559) for the relief of C. Horatio Scott was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the bill, is it not, that the Senator 
asked to have go over? 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I do not object to its consideration. 

Mr. BRYAN. The Senator who reported the bill is not present. 
I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CLAYTON H. ADAMS. 


The bill (S. 10) to correct the military record of Clayton H. 
Adams, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

errin , privi , 
aiid tenieltia apes FOOGT ADIY AIB AA TESA COII, CIRIA tl: Abaca ee 
served in the Mississippi rine ande an organization drawn from 
the Fifty-ninth Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the 
military service of the United States as a member of the Fifty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry on or about the Ist day of rch, 
1863: Provided, That no pay nor bounty shall accrue or become pay- 
able by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Wyoming if he has any knowledge of any Senate bills correcting 
the records of soldiers similar to this having passed the other 
House? 

Mr. WARREN. The Senate bills the House has not passed— 
that is, a large number of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Have they passed any of them? 

Mr. WARREN, In a late conversation I was promised that 
there will be action taken on as many of them as they can deal 
with in the condition in which they are. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The reason why I asked the question is 
that for three or four years I have been trying to get through a 
similar bill meritorious in every respect, but it is ignored. I 
have passed one through the Senate at this session—a most 
worthy bill—but it is lost somewhere; and yet these House bills 
come here in quantities, and we pass them. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I will say to the Senator that this 
is a Senate bill, and will undoubtedly reenforce his contention 
when it goes over there. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I hope it will pass, then. I will not object 
to the House bills, but I thought it was proper to call attention 
to the fact that this is rather a jug-handled performance as far 
as this kind of a bill is concerned. 

Mr. WARREN. I am very glad the Senator called the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate as he has done. We have 
had to struggle with that situation for some years, and we 
ought to take some action to force through in another body 
the measures that are passed here. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRYAN, I ask the Senator from Wyoming if this man 
ever enlisted. 

Mr. WARREN, Yes; he was a man who enlisted, and he was 
detailed to other service. He was found to be a good carpenter 
and was put at carpenter work. Consequently there is a lapse 
in his record in the department, but it has been made good by 
his fellows who served with him, and a clear case has been made. 

Mr, BRYAN. He has what the department says is a record 
service. 

Mr. WARREN. That is the old record; that is true. He 
is a man whom I know personally, and I know he deserves it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Clayton H. Adams.” 

JOHN P. WEBBER. 


The bill (S. 736) to correct the military record of John P, 
Webber, alias John J. Webber, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That in the administration of the pension laws, John. P. Webber, 
alias John J. Webber. who was a private of Company E. Engineer 
Regiment of the West, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged bonorably from tbe milita service of tbe United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the 7th day of 
January, 1863: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or back pension shall 
accrue to him prior to the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of John P. Webber, alias John J. Webber.” 


CHARLES LEE BAKER. > 


The bill (S. 6154) for the relief of Dr. Charles Leo Baker 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
President of the United States to appoint Dr. Charles Lee 
Baker, now a first lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps, a 
first lieutenant in the Medical Corps, United States Army, and 
place him upon the retired list. 

Mr. SANGER I move to strike out the word “ Doctor ” 
in line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of Charles Lee Baker.” 


JOSEPH EUBOR. 


The bill (S. 6287) for the relief of Joseph Eubor was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment in line 8, after the words “ eighteen hnn- 
dred and sixty-four” to insert “ Provided, That no pay, bounty, 
or back pension shall accrue or become payable by virtue of this 
Act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Joseph Eubor shall hereafter be held and considered to bave been 
poner” discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private in Company A, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
on the 6th day of August, 1864: Prorided, That no pny, bounty, or 
back pension shall accrue or become payable by virtue of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
MAIL CONTRACTORS. 


The bill (H. R. 11150) for the relief of mail contractors was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to the consideration of that measure 
this afternoon. I have not had an opportunity to complete my 
researches into the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon objection, the bill goes 
over. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania if he will be good enough to be ready to consider 
it the next time the calendar is called. I am very much inter- 
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I do not want to hurry the matter at all, but 
I am very desirous of having it disposed of. These claims are 
more than a half century old, and by all the rules of fair play 
and fair dealing they should be paid. 


ested in the bill. 


Mr. PENROSE. It seems to me this bill will be remarkably 
fortunate if it passes at all. It is a very remarkable measure, 
in my opinion, in that it apparently gives $40,000 to one or more 
lawyers who, as experience demonstrates in similar cases in the 
past, have performed no other service than to gather these 
claims together in order to have them passed by Congress. It is 
an old story, Mr. President, and after the Senator has been in 
Congress a longer period than he has he will come to know 
them as well as those of us who have been here longer. These 
attorneys get these claims. Then they write down to Louisiana, 
Alabama, and other States and urge -the litigants to write to 
their Senator or Congressman, and it makes their lives mis- 
erable. Most of them would never have been heard of if they 
were not fomented by attorneys. 

This kind of legislation, Mr. President, in my opinion is little 
different from that of the ambulance chaser in a local court, 
which is not considered a very noble part of the legal pro- 
fession, and if carried to too great an extreme, generally ends 
in the disciplining of any member of the bar who indulges in 
it by the board of censors of the board or association of the 
State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Regular order! 

Mr, PENROSE. I know I have been out of order in speaking. 
I object to the bill. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I wish to say in answer to the Senator's 
suggestion that $40,000 of this appropriation will go to lawyers 
who rendered no service that I hope the Senator will make a 
suggestion, and I am sure I will cooperate with him in every 
effort, to keep the lawyers from getting anything except that 
which the lawyers are entitled to. But it is not exactly fair to 
the claimants in this instance for the Congress to refuse to pay 
them what the United States Government owes because per- 
haps they are willing to give somebody a part of the claim 
to help them to induce the United States Government to pay 
its honest debts. It is commendable for the Congress to 
desire to protect the interest of the citizens, but let us hope 
that protection in this instance may not take the form of 
robbery. If the lawyer gets only 20 per cent he is not as bad 
as the Government if the Government shall insist on taking 100 
per cent. I do not want the shyster or the reputable either to 
get anything that he is not entitled to. I will cooperate with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in any proper way that he may 
suggest to protect these people in the enjoyment of their just 
rights. I do not know anything about the lawyers in this 
ease. Not one has spoken to me about it. I think there are a 
great many lawyers who do a great many undesirable and dis- 
creditable things, and I am perfectly willing to do what I can 
to prevent them from accomplishing anything that is not fair 
in the settlement of these claims. But the dishonesty of the 
lawyer is no justification for the United States Government 
refusing to pay its debts. This great Government can not 
afford to emulate the conduct of the dirty dishonest lawyer 
such as the Senator from Pennsylvania has described in its 
dealing with its citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection and the bill 
goes over. 

LANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


The bill (S. 6204) to amend the act entitied “An act to 
amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the 
|United States providing for the selection of lands for educa- 
tional purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize 
an exchange of lands between the United States and the sev- 
eral States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. JONES. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made 
the bill goes over. 

SHOSHONE CEDED LANDS, 


The bill (S. 6808) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the 
Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in che State of 
Wyoming, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I hope the Senator will not ob- 
ject to the consideration of this measure. It is purely a local 
bill and confined to a small area on the ceded land of an 
Indian reservation that can not be otherwise handled. I hope 
the Senator, in view of the circumstances, will not object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
insist upon his objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. I want to read the report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
be read. 

The Secretary read the bill and the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs on page 2, after line 11, to insert the 
following additional section: 


Sec. 2. That the leases granted under this act shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, which shall not be less than one-tenth in amount or value of 
the production and the permeate in advance of a rental of not less than 
$1 per acre per annum during the continuance of the lease. The rental 
paid for eur one year to be credited against the royalties as the 
accrue for that year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years with 
the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive 
periods of 10 years each upon such reasonable terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise 

rovided by Jaw at the time of expiration of any such period; said 
eases shall be irrevocable except for the breach of the terms and condi- 
tions of the same and may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate 
proceeding in the United States District Court for the District of Wyo- 
ming whenever the lessee fails to comply with their terms and conditions. 

So as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to lease, for the production of oil and gas therefrom, lands 
within the ceded portion of the Shoshone or Wind River Indlan Reser- 
yation in the State of Wyoming, under such terms and conditions as 
shall be by him prescribed ; and the proceeds or royalties arising from 
say such leases shall be first applied to the extinguishment of any in- 
debtedness of the Shoshone Indian Tribe to the United States and there- 
after shall be applied to the use and benefit of said tribe in the same 
manner as though secured from the sale of said lands as provided by the 
act of Congress approved March 8, 1905, entitled “An act to ratify 
and amend an agreement with the Indians residing on the Shoshone or 
Wind River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming, and to make 
appropriations for carrying the same into effect”: Provided, however, 

at nothing contain In this act shall be construed to abridge or 
enlarge any asserted or initiated rights or claims under any law of the 
United States, 

Sec. 2. That the leases granted under this act shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, which shali not be less than one-tenth in amount or value of 
the production and the payment in advance of a rental of not less than 
$1 per acre per annum during the continuance of the lease. The rental 
paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties as they 
accrue for that year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years with 
the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive 
periods of 10 years each upon such reasonable terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise 

rovided by law at the time of expiration of any such period; said 
eases shall be irrevocable except for the breach of the terms and condi- 
tions of the same and may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate 
proceeding in the United States District Court for the District of Wyo- 
ming whenever the lessee fails to comply with thcir terms and conditions, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There beiag no objection, the bill was considered as in Con- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to inquire of the Senator from Wyom- 
ing if there is not a general statute taking care of the leasing 
of lands on Indian reservations? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. This is not land on an Indian 
reservation. This is land upon the ceded portion of an Indian 
reservation which was subject to homestead entry under the 
law which ceded it, but the time for homestead entry has been 
exhausted, so that this Indian land which was not taken is inter- 
spersed among other lands. It is still Indian land and the 
Indians are entitled to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

DAVIE SKOOTAH. 


The bill (S. 3778) to cancel the allotment of Davie Skootah 
on the Lummi Reservation, Wash., and reallot the lands in- 
cluded therein was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made 
the bill goes over. 


In the meantime the bill will 


J. G. SEUPELT. 


The bill (S. 1265) for the relief of J. G. Seupelt was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to permit 
J. G. Seupelt to enter, under the homestead laws, at the ap- 
praised price to be determined in such manner as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe, a certain unsurveyed island 
in the Colville Indian Reservation, Wash., known as Hog 
Island, containing about 152 acres, located in the Columbia 
River, and within sections 26 and 35, township 80 north, range 
86 east of the Willamette meridian, in the State of Washington: 
Provided, That proceeds arising hereunder shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 6 of the act of March 22, 1906, volume 
84, United States Statutes at Large, page 81: Provided further, 
That the right of entry by the said Seupelt shall be exercised 
within 90 days after the date of the approval of this act or 
within 90 days after appraisal if not appraised prior to the 
passage of this act: And provided further, That the land hereby 
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disposed of shall be subject to all the laws of the United States 
prohibiting the introduction of intoxicants into the Indian coun- 
try until otherwise provided by Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INDEFINITELY POSTPONED. 


The bill (S. 3130) granting certain lands to school district 
No. 56, Klickitat County, Wash., and authorizing the issuance 
of patent therefor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Senate bill 3130 and Senate bill 1266 were both 
covered in the Indian appropriation bill and may be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The bill (S. 8180) granting certain lands to school district 
No. 56, Klickitat County, Wash., and authorizing the issuance 
of patent therefor and the bill (S. 1266) permitting Charles 
M. Hickerson to include a portion of allotment No. 36 to Se- 
cun-ka-nullax, of Chief Moses’s Band, in his homestead entry, 
and providing for allotment to Se-cum-ka-nullax in lieu thereof 
on the Colville Indian Reservation, were indefinitely postponed. 


INDIAN LANDS, 


The bill (S. 8774) to authorize the sale of lands allotted to 
Indians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an 
heretofore been or shall hereafter 


approved March 8, 1906 a Stats. L., p. 55), if living, or the 
of allottee, if 


of 8 approved June 25, 1910 (36 Sta 
regulations prescribed by th 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
MOSES ©. TINGLEY. 


The bill (S. 3647) for the relief of Moses O. Tingley was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is, 
authorized to cancel the allotment made to Moses C. Tingley, under 
the fourth section of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stats. L., p. 388), 
described as the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
17, township 28 north, range 13 east of the Montana meridian, in 
Montana. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OMAHA INDIAN LANDS, 


The bill (S. 8972) to provide for selection by the Omaha 
Indians and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal 
cemetery purposes was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, directed to reserve from sale, under the terms of the act of a 
11, 1912 (37 Stats. L.. p. 111), the following-described tracts of lan 
within the Omaha Agency Reserve, in Nebraska: The northwest quarter 


of the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter, formerly used by 
the Presbyterian missionary, and the northeast quarter of the sonth- 
west q er of the southwest quarter, in addition to the eight acres in 


the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter which have already been set apart; all in section 24, township 25 
north, range 9 east of the sixth principal meridian; said lands to be 
used by the Omaha Indians for cemetery purposes, 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
likewise cause to be set apart for Indian cemetary purposes unappro- 
priated lands as follows: Not to exceed 10 acres other than herein 
described, in the south half of the southwest quarter of section 24, 
township 25 north, range 9 east, and not to ex 40 acres in two or 
more tracts in other parts of the reservation, said tracts to be selected 
by the Indians. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The bill (H. R. 12123) to appropriate money to build and 
maintain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That there is meray 8 out of any 
funds in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Spokane 
Indians in the State of Washington, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,000 for the building and maintenance of roads on the 


rvatlon. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INDIAN AGENTS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The bill (S. 5835) conferring upon tribes of Indians the right 
to recall their agents or superintendents was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
JoHNson] is interested in the bill and he reported it. I wish 
to say to him that I have a letter from the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., criticising the bill severely and 
asking that it be defeated. I will ask that the bill go over at 
this time, and I will take it up with the Senator at the first 
opportuniiy and show him the letter and discuss the bill with 


m. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In answer to the Senator 
I will say that objection to the bill has been raised for a long 
time and by the same people. It is a matter of record. I hope 
the Senator will withdraw his objection for that reason. It 
has all been thrashed out during the session, and the bill ap- 
plies only to the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the statement made here by Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate nnd also by the agent of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, I should think the Senator himself would not insist on 
pressing the bill at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It has been a matter of 
record for three months in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not seen it. I have received a letter 
dated August 2—— 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator that I know 
that this bill was very carefully considered in committee. It 
only applies to the State of the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. GRONNA. I can see no reason why the bill should not 
be passed. Because some Indian agent perhaps who resides in 
the State of South Dakota is no reason why we should pass 
it over at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it is not an Tndian 
agent in South Dakota who has written this letter. 

Mr. GRONNA. Can the Senator from Utah give me a good 
reason why the Indian tribes should not have a voice in their 
own affairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know anything about the question 
here involved. I will simply say that I have a letter here 
dated August 2. It is signed by Mr. S. M. Brosius, agent of 
the Indian Rights Association, McGill Building, Washington, 
D. C. This is what the letter says 
3 Mr. GRONNA. I should think the Senator from South Da- 

0ota 

Mr. SMOOT. I am rending this to the Senator from South 
Dakota, telling him why the bill should go over a day. 

M. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me to finish my 
statement, I was about to say to the Senator from Utah that 
the Senator from South Dakota knows more about the In- 
dians of his own State than some one who lives in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withdraw his objection. The bill was before the 
committee for a long time and it was fixed up so as to be 
entirely satisfactory, I think, to those who opposed it, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. CLarr] and other Republicans, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to read this letter to the Senator und 
see if there is no room for objection and see if he can ex- 
plain it. It will be entirely different: 


Hon. REED SMOOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your interest is urged in securing the defeat of Senate 
bill No. 5335 (Calendar No. 649) introduced by Senator Jonxsox 
of South Dakota. 

This bill provides that a majority of the male adult members of 
any Indian tribe in South Dakota sball have the right to declare 
against the retention of the agent or superintendent in cha at any 
Indian agency in South Dakota, and such official shall reafter 
be immediately removed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Indian question is one of national interest, and it is most 
fortunate that the control of the Red Man was removed from the 
local influences of the States. This Government control seems as 
necessary in South Dakota as elsewhere. 

If the bill in question is approved, it will be a distinct blow to 
the classified civil service, an would relegate to the Indians, who 
lack experience in business matters, the right to cause the removal 
of competent officials. 

As was said by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate in bis letter to Chair- 
man ASHURST of the Committee of Indian Affairs (see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoup, Apr. 7, 1916): 

“Anyone familiar with Indians can readily imagine how the more 
de mt full bloods would thus become the easy prey of conniving 
mixed bloods and unscrupulous whites. As so aptly stated ty Rev. 
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Sherman Coolidge, president of the Soci of American Indians, ‘B 
such law tbe very worst elements will to control Indian tribes. 7 

We respectfully submit that the right to select superintendents is 
one of the highest prerogatives, and it seems apparent that when 
saint Vp i ise Sunesen cig 4 3 5 ore that 4 ee 
are quite uipp o transa eir business 
should be er released from the protection of the Federal 
Government as rdian. 

It would no doubt be disastrous to our Indian population to thus 
too hastily remove the safecuards now exercised by the Secretary 
of the Interlor and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

We — ae a copy of the letter of the Hon, Joseph H. Choate, 
above ‘erred to. 

Trusting you will exert your influence to defeat the legislation 
in question, we are, 

- Very cordially, yours, 


S. M. BROSIUS, 
Agent Indian Rights Association. 

I will also say to the Senate that I understand the depart- 
ment has reported adversely to the bill. I received the letter 
only the other day, and that was my basis for asking that the 
bill go over. I shall gladly take the matter up with the Senator 
from South Dakota later on. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I want to say that evidently the purpose of the 
Dill is, perhaps in a measure, misunderstood. As I recall the 
bill, it does not give the Indians the right to select their agents. 
The initiative in that selection under the bill is left with 
the Indian Office. It simply provides that after a given length 
of time, and after notice to the Indian Office, the Indians may 
hold a council and vote against the retention of an agent who 
has been placed in charge of them. It is a partial step; it is 
a sort of a compromise between giving the Indians the control 
of the question of the agent and retaining the control, on the 
other hand, in the Indian Office. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It comes pretty nearly being a recall, 
does it not? 

Mr. CLAPP. It amounts to a recall, but still it is with the 
Indian Office to renew and to determine the appointee to suc- 
ceed the agent who is recalled. 

There has been a good deal of contention over this matter. 
At one time an effort was made to establish this principle, or 
at least to seek to establish it, by legislation extending over 
the entire country; but the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Jornson] finally consented, on the suggestion of several of us, 
to limit it to South Dakota. 

Humanity is so constituted that one man in authority over 
another is always reluctant to yield that authority. The time 
never comes, in the opinion of the one who has the authority, 
when the one under him has reached a degree of development 
where he should participate in authority with the one over him. 
I do not believe we should proceed rapidly; I would not favor 
a bill like this covering the entire country; but in the case of 
South Dakota, where a great deal of progress has been made, 
those of us who opposed the bill finally yielded to this initiative 
in displacing the agent, but retaining in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs the initiative in the appointment as to South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? y 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say one word. I hope the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor will withdraw his objection. If an agent or superin- 
tendent should be recalled, it leaves the selection entirely in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. The Indians are 
unanimous in asking for this legislation, and it is nothing more 
than right and just to them that it should be enacted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is a Senate bill, which will, 
if it passes this body, have to be considered by the other House; 
and perhaps more information can be secured upon it before it 
passes there. Having called attention to the matter, I shall 
not interpose any further objection. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator from South 
Dakota if there is any trouble with the present officials, the 
agent and the superintendent of these Indians? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. None that I know of, ex- 
cept in one place where there is almost universal objection 
among almost all the Indians to their superintendent. I do not 
know the superintendent personally, and know nothing about the 
merits of the matter, except that general complaint has been 
made by a large number of the Indians there. 

I talked with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in relation 
to this case a short time ago, and he is aware of all the facts 
regarding it. As I have said, I am not personally acquainted 
with the superintendent, never having seen him, but there is 
trouble all the time there, and no end of it, and it will increase, 
in my judgment. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not probable, if we pass this bill, 
that in other States the Indians may be incited, perhaps by 
white men, to protest against their superintendents and their 
agents, and that the thing will spread? ‘Then, again, if we pass 
this bill for South Dakota, why not have every other State 
where there are Indian reservations exercise the same privi- 
lege? Why should we select South Dakota? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will permit me, I shall perhaps not be able to answer, 
but I can suggest the reason for the action of the Indian Bu- 
reau. The development which the Indians have reached in 
intelligence in the different States and different tribes varies. 
For that reason it was thought best not to make this bill gen- 
eral, but to let it apply to these particular Indians. Of course, 
there is liable to be friction; there ought to be friction; fric- 
tion is what has brought progress to the white people, and it 
will bring progress to any other people who have to develop. 
This seemed to be a very fair adjustment of the matter to the 
Indian Office, The fact that if a man was removed the Indian 
Office immediately appoints some one else, in which appoint- 
ment the Indians will have no voice, is a check, to a certain 
degree, upon the exercise of this right of recall by the Indians. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Minnesota if it would be a procedure very much different 
from this if the citizens of my State did not like a postmaster 
and we should give the citizens the right by majority vote to 
recall the postmaster? 

Mr. CLAPP. Well, that does not embarrass the Senator 
from Minnesota at all, because I never have been able to 
understand why the people of Concord, N. H., for instance, 
should not have some voice in the selection of the man whom 
they have to meet every day when they go to get their mall. I 
do not know that I would turn the selection of a postmaster ab- 
solutely over to the citizens, in view of the national character 
of the Postal Service, but, at the same time, it would not inter- 
fere at all with my views if they did have some voice in 
selecting him. The idea that because a man happens to be in 
Congress he can say to a great city, without any recourse what- 
ever on the part of that city, “ You shall do your postal busi- 
ness with a man of my choice” has never appealed to me very 
strongly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We might apply it to any other office. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; I was not making any personal application 
of it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I received a similar letter 
to the one which the Senator from Utah received, and I have 
a copy of the letter of Hon. Joseph H. Choate. I intended to 
read it, but have not had time. I think, however, in glancing 
at it, there are very strong reasons against this bill suggested 
by Mr. Choate, and I will now object to the further considera- 
tion of the bill and ask that Mr. Choate’s letter be placed in 
the Recorp. When the bill is reached again I certainly will 
not be factious about it, but if it is not a good bill it ought not 
to be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the print- 
ing in the Record the letter of Mr. Choate? The Chair hears 
none, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Letter of Hon. Joseph H. Choate relating to proposed legislation on the 
administration of Indian affairs, 


8 East SIXTY-THIRD STREET 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1916, 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR Mr. ASHURST: Just now, when questions of great national 
moment are demanding universal attention, there is danger that mat- 
ters seriously affecting our domestic affairs may be neglected or en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The welfare of our Indians is a solemn national obligation. We 
have no more sacred trust than the protection of the weak from being 
overreached by the strong. From the earliest times the intent of our 
people bas been to give the Indian that 8 

In the 1 of cases this obligation is imposed on the Federal 
Government y treaty. In the absence of treaty obligation, however, 
the duty of the Nation to Its wards is just as great. In the case o 
Heckman v. United States (224 U. S., 413-417), in speaking of the 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes, the Supreme Court says: 

“ From their very weakness and helplessness, so largely due to the 
course of dealing of the Federal Government with them and the treaties 
in which it has been accomplished, there arises the duty of protection 
and with it the power.” 

Specific reservations have properly been set apart for Indian tribes, 
but for almost half a century there has been a tendency to recognize 
and give responsibility to the individual. The Dawes veralty Act, 
adopted in 1887, was the culmination of this theory. It provides for an 
allotment of lands to individual Indians, te | up of tribal rela- 


tions, and disintegration of communal ownership. principal thought 
in this and subsequent legislation has been to place responsibility upon 
the individua, and at the same time protect him in his personal 


property rights until the untutored child of 


igh nature js equipped to 
assume full responsibilities of citizenship. 
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To 
ou cant take an untutored, 
ucated citizen out of him in 
It is con- 
Extremists have insisted that the 
be released from Govern- 
ment supervision and suffer the results of their own improvidence, re- 


The difficulty is that too much bas been expected of the Indian. 
some people ıt ıs hara to understand why 
ignorant, fall-bloed Irdian and make an 
a fortnight. They expect the unreasonable and impossible. 
trary to all human experience. 
process is too slow, that these wards should 


gardless of their qua-ifications for self-protection and regardless of the 
consequences to thely property rights. 

Great caution is necessary in adopting new methods. The Indian 

roblem has been the subject of too many theories which have proven 
Risestrous in practice. In the early days the theory of extermination 
existed on the ground that “the only Indian is a dead Indian.“ 
This idea did not appeal to our liberty-loving ple, and later the 
theory of “ segregation “` wus conceived, under which the Indians were 
virtually herded on reservations and lieed that they might not escape 
and injure some white man The latest theory—tbat of individualiza- 
tion—develo; under the Dawes Severalty Act, really seems most 


plausible. It may prove a solution of the Indian problems, if 8 
. and not interfered with by new and inconsistent legis- 
ation, 


Of the Indians heretofore allotted about 10 1775 cent only—the full- 
bloods, at least—have been prepared for the additional responsibilities 
thus cast upon them. 

Congress in 1908 clothed the county courts of Oklahoma witb juris- 
diction over the person and property of minor allottees of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and further provided that upon the death of an 
allottee all restrictions against alienation of bis land would thereby be 
removed. The raid upon the Indian's property as a result of this legis- 
lation 4 he and the effect on the Indian was disastrous and 

rable. 

Legislation is now pending in Congress which, if adopted, may over- 
turn the present Indian policy and subject the Indian to the worst pe 
sible forms of spotiation, not only from outsiders but from unscrupulous 

rsons within the tribal membership. The bill (H. R. 108) Introduced 

y Congressman HAasTINGs in the House of Representatives would con- 
fer on the Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes the autbority now 
vested in the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the 
Interior respecting the lands and individual moneys of the enrolled 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. About one-third of 
the Indian populates in the United States belongs to these tribes, with 
more than 380,000 restricted Indians, their property including over 
3,000,000 acres of valuable individually owned lan Perhaps tbe great- 
est oll field in the world has been developed in the country of the Five 

ribes, from which enormous wealth bas accrued to these ple. 

Under existing law the superintendent of these tribes is nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, the appointment being 
political. The pending bill (H. R. . to turn over to this 
appointee full power and authority over this vast estate, and naturally 
every ee a local and otherwise, would be brought to bear on anyone 
clothed with this great responsibility. 

As evidence of the mabiſlty of these Indians property: to safeguard 
their own interests, the following is taken from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in 1910 in the case of Tiger v. Western Investment Co. 
(221 U. S., 286-297): 

“That full-blood Indians of the Five Tribes are, as a class, incom 
tent must be assumed, not only from the legislation of Congress with 
respect to them but from the finding of the Court of Claims, where, in 
the case of Brown & Gritts v. United States (44 C. Cls., 283), it was 
expressly found that full-blood Cherokees, whose right to alienate their 
lands was forbidden by the legislation contemporaneous with that 
involved in the case at var, were, as a C unable to speak the 
English language and incompetent to guard their interest from design- 
ing persons who were constantly attempting to induce them to part 
with their property at grossly inadequate compensation.” 

With respect to the Hastings bill, Arthur C. Parker, a highly intelli- 
gent Indian, engaged :n wg Ebro educational work for the State of 
New York at Albany, who also the secretary and treasurer of the 
Seciety of American Indians, says: 

“ALBANY, March 22, 1916. 


“I desire to register ay protest against the favorable consideration 
of H. R. 108, introduced by Coagressman HASTINGS, of Oklahoma, de- 
signing to confer the authority now invested in the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs upon the office of the 
Superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes. The condition of Indian 
property and the complex situation that has arisen from inheritance 
cases and the presence of a large number of incompetent Indians makes 
it of utmost importance that the administration of thelr affairs be 
retained in the bands ¿f the Federal Government. There is precedent 
enough to show the danger of State control in Indian matters, where 
these matters are not properly adjusted and where the mass of Indians 
are by reason of ignorance or disability unable to protect themselves, 
The Oklahoma situation has been bad enough without now further 
providing the means for a wholesale plundering of the estates of minors 
and incompetents. This bill would bring Injustice and be a reproach 
upon the Federal Government.’ 

Another bill recently introduced by Senator Jounson, of South 
Dakota, S. 3904, by its terms proposes to confer upon tribes of Indians 
the right to select their superintendents and other employees. This 
would divest the Interior Department of the appointing power, and 
the Indian Service would be deprived of the wholesome restrictions 
provided by the civil se:vice. Anyone familiar with Indians can readily 
fencing how the more dependent full bloods would thus become the 
easy prey of conniving mixed bloods and unscrupulous whites. As so 
aptly stated by Rev. Snerman Coolidge, president of the Society of 
American Indians, By such law the very worst elements will seek to 
control Indian tribes.” 

Senator Lanr’s bill, S. 4452, proposes legislation to abolish the posi- 
tion of Commissioner Indian Affairs and his assistants, creating in 
lieu thereof an Independent bureau with three commissioners subject 
only to the control of Congress. This bill provides that these commis- 
sioners shall be selected from candidates to be named by al! the Indian 
tribes of the United States “congregated in general delegate council.” 
It is further provided that these commissioners shall exercise all the 
authority now vested In the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

This bill would also deprive the Indian Service of that protection now 
afforded by the classified civil service and would subject the Indians to 
the same pernicious influences as the Johnson bill, the chief difference 
being that one is retail and the other wholesale destruction. One may 
suppose that the elements most hostile to the Indians will advocate 
this and similar vicious legislation. 


While the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs might gladly welcome this relief from the very onerous duties 
3 upon them in connection witb the administration of Indian 
affairs, yet these officiais, moved by the high sense of public duty the 
Federal Government owes to its dependent Indian wards. have felt 
impelled to suggest the t danger to the Indians involved in the 
legislation . y either of the three bills referred to and 
have pointed out that existing law is sufficient to enable the Interior 
ment to place on their own responsibility individual Indians who 
qualified to handle their own property. ‘Competency commis- 
sions" are now in the feld visiting various reservations where allot- 
ments in severalty have been made with a view of removing restric- 
tions against alienation from the land belonging to those Indians 
found capable of withstanding the machinations of designing persons 
soaking to prey on members of an unsuspecting race the moment the 
protecting band of the Government is lifted. 

That wholesale removal of restrictions Invites disaster bas been 
amply evidenced by past experience. Should even 50 per cent of the 
Indians of a pra tribe prove competent, is tbat any reason why the 
sgn pie d sbould be turned over to the mercy of ünserupulous land 

rks 

Developments within the past few years show remarkable im - 
ment in the administration of indlans affairs, and just as the atest 
theory of individualization begins to bear good fruit can we afford 
to destroy the entire structure removing from the protetcting care 
of the Government even those whose feet are just beginning to tread 
along the 5 ner 8 5 mec? 1 U É 

s an earnest friend of the Indian race st that neith 
bills nor any similar legislation wiil be enacted. 8 
incerely, yours, 
Josern H. CHOATE. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I desire at this point to add a 
word to what I said a moment ago, when I referred to the fact 
that human nature was disposed to retain authority. I would 
not want that to be understood as a reflection upon the present 
Indian Oftice. Of course, as a member of the Indian Committee 
and having once for some years served as its chairman, I have 
been brought very closely in contact with the Indian Office, and, 
so far as it might be proper, I desire to express at this time my 
appreciation of the efforts of that office to serve the great sub- 
ject which has been committed to their charge. It is simply 
human nature that we shall always be loath to give up our 
authority and jurisdiction over others. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made, 
the bill wil! be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO FLANDREAU, 8. DAK. 


The bill (S. 5635) authorizing the conveyance of certain land 
in the State of South Dakota to the town of Flandreau, in 
said State, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“land” to strike out “south one-half of lot 14 of the south- 
west quarter of section 21, township 107, range 47 west, Moody 
County, S. Dak., for the purposes of a public park,” and in- 
sert “south one-half of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 21, township 107 north, range 48 west, fifth principal 
meridian, Moody County, S. Dak., which shall be permanently 
ec" as a public park or playground,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to the town of Flan- 
dreau, Moody County, 8. Dak., for the following-described land: South 
one-half of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of section 21, towrship 107 
north, range 48 west, fifth principal meridian, Moody County, 8. Dak., 
which shall be permanently used as a public park or playground. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

J. T; NANCE. 

The bill (H. R. 10052) to reimburse J. T. Nance was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 881.78 
to J. T. Nance, postmaster at Harrodsburg, Ind., to reimburse 
him for losses sustained by reason of robbery of that post oflice. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. JOHN A. FOX. 

The bill (H. R. 14952) for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay 
$1,000 to Mrs, John A. Fox, widow of John A. Fox, postmaster 
at Glenarm, Oldham County, Ky., who was killed in ‘the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see a number of claim bills 
ou the calendar have been referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, which seems not to have hesitated in 
reporting them back to the Senate. Other bills of similar char- 
acter have gone to the Committee on Claims, and I desire to 
ask the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryran!, the chairman of 
the Committee en Claims, who is also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, if the policy in the 
future is to be changed, and if such claims bills are to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads? 
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Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I have observed the fact to Stats or Kextucky, County of Oldham, sct: 


which the Senator refers. I do not know why they were sent 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. JAMES. I think I can tell the Senator. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am not speaking particularly of this bill, but 
there are a number of other claims bills which have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Reads and 
reported by that committee. Why, I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of 50 or more bills of similar 
character on the calendar. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, the beneficiary of this bill is 
the widow of the former postmaster at Glenarm, Oldham 
County, Ky., who was murdered in the discharge of his duty. 
The bill was introduced in the House and was passed by that 
body. ‘Then it came to the Senate and was referred in the 
usual way to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the House the bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. It subsequently passed that body, but when 
it came to the Senate it was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. It should have gone to the Committee 
on Claims. I was not speaking as to the justice of the claim 
covered by the pending bill, for I do not know anything about 
that; but I do know that such claims bills ought to go to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Mr. JAMES. This is a particularly just bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not saying that it is not. 


Mr. JAMES. As I have already stated, the postmaster was |- 


murdered in the discharge of his duty. The bill has been 
unanimously reported, and I hope no objection will be made to 
its passage. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and 5 
Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, in connection with the bill just 
passed, I ask that there be printed in the Record the portion of 
the report on the bill filed by the Senate committee, covering 
a letter from the Postmaster General and certain affidavits. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1916. 
Hon. Epwarp W. Pov, 
Choirman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives. 
Sır: I beg to ainga the receipt of your letter of ig Fd 1916, 
John 


A. Fo gn 7 ite a 14 Lor, N killed 
ance © 


life imprisonmen 
The circumstances attending the death of the 
that I am constrained 


$ Respectfully, 


postmaster are such 
to recommend fayorable consideration of the 


A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 


State OF KENTUCKY, County of Oldham, sct: 

On this the 3d day of May, 1916, personally — before me 
Mamie H. Fox, who, after be first duly sworn before me according 
to law deposes as follows: Affiant says that she is 58 years of age 
and that she resides at Glenarm, Oldham County, Ky., and that she 
is the widow of John A. Fox, deceased. Affiant says t her deceased 
husband was the a at Glenarm, Ky., on the Ist day of 
December, 1915. Affiant says that on said ist day of December, 1915, 
at about 10 minutes after 4 o'clock, which day was rather dark and 
rainy, my husband was at the post office attending to his duties as 

ostmaster, when a negro robber named Jack Henderson shot and 


Hed him as he was seated at his desk at work in the office ; 
he was shot through the head just above the left ear his head 
pitched forward on his desk; he was found in this ition before he 
ceased breathing by Joe Kraus and his daughter nie who 


reside at Glenarm, Oldham County, Ky. After the negro had shot 
my husband he robbed the post office of $5.35; this sum of money 
was taken from a box where my husband kept the change from the 
sale of stamps. The negro had failed to get money taken in from 
the sale of money orders use that money was under some books 
in the desk drawer where my husband was sitting at the time he was 
shot, and where be was found at his seat, as is shown by the affidavits 
of Joe Kraus and Minnie Kraus, filed with this affidavit. Affiant was 
notified immediately of the murder and ran down to the post office. 
"y husband was the chair at his desk with his head and hands 
lying on the desk. Affiant says that the negro, Jack Henderson was 
tried at the February term of the Oldham Circuit Court and convicted 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for life. Affiant says that her de- 
ceased husband was her oniy support; that her father and mother are 
both dead, and that she has no children. Affiant says that the only 
property of any kind she owns is a four-room cottage and 2 acres 
of ground located at Glenarm, Ky. which is worth about $500 in 
money. AfMiant 1 1 that she is in bad health and in needy circum- 
stances, and for is reason she needs assistance from the Govern- 
ment in her old days. 


Subscribed and sworn 
of May, 1916. 


[srar] 


MAMIE H. Fox. 
to before me by Mamie H. Fox this 3d day 
T. T. MAGEE, 
Notary Public, Oldham County, Ky. 
My commission expires February 7, 1920, 


On this the 3d day of May, 1916, personally ap before me 
Joe Kraus, who, after first . ly sworn according to law, says 
that his age is 45 years, and t he resides at Glenarm, Oldham 
County, Ky. Affiant says the he is well acquainted with Mrs. John 
A. Fox and that he knew her deceased husband, John A. Fox, for 
some years prior to his death. 

Affiant says that his house is located about 200 yards from the post 
office at Glenarm, Oldham County, Ky. He says that the L. E. 
Railway Co.'s tracks parallel the tracks of the & N. Railroad Co. 
at Glenarm, Ky., and that the L. & E. Co's station is about 300 yards 
west or closer to Louisville than the post office. t says that on 
the ist day of December, 1915, he and his daughter, Minnie Kraus, 
were in Louisville, Ky., and that they went to their home at Glenarm 
on the L. & E. Railway car, and got off at the L. & E. station, which 
is about 300 yards west of the post office, at about 10 minutes after 
4 o'clock, and started to the post office to get their mail before go 
to their home. As they got off the car and started toward the 
office, affiant noticed a negro named Jack Henderson within a couple 
of feet of the post-office door. The negro came toward the affiant 
and his daughter, and as he approached them affiant noticed him pull 
his cap down over his eyes. TT to the 

st office. As I entered the post-office door I saw at a glance that 

ohn A. Fox, the postmaster, had been murdered; he was still breath- 
ing; he had been shot with a .32-caliber pistol. There were no other 
person or persons about the post office. 1 told my danghter to run 
across to my house and get my pistol. I t my eye on the negro. 
When she returned with my ol I started after the negro. As I 
advanced on him he began to run, me after him, running the faster; 
8 over into a corn field, affiant after him; he ran Inte a negro 
cabin. As he did so I went right in after him, put the pistol on E 
‘and marched him in front of me back to the office, ed him up 
in the telephone booth; the negro was turned over to the sheriff; the 
negro had robbed the post office of $5.35. 

The negro was ‘tried and convicted in the Oldham circuit court at 
the February term of court and sentenced to the 9 for life. 

on Kravs. 


8 and sworn to before me by Joe Kraus this the 3d day of 
y, . c 
[sz4L.] FRED STARCK, 
Notary Public, Jefferson County, Ky. 
STATE or KENTUCKY I 
County of Oldham, 88: : 

On this the 3d day of May, 1916, personally appeared before me 
Minnie Kraus, who, after being duly sworn according to law, says that 
she is 22 years of age, and that she resides at Glenarm, Oldham County, 
Ky.; she says that she and her father, Joe Kraus, got off of a L. & E. 
car at the interurban station, which is about 300 3 west or closer 
to Louisville than the t office at Gienarm, Oldham County, Ky., 
going to their home, which is about 100 yards from 
the Ist day of December, 1915, ane that they noticed a 


post office, 

o'clock p. m. when afflant got to the 
ant saw that the eee John 

breathing; he had been shot ene the head. There were no person or 

sons about the post office at time. Affiant was directed by her 

ather to go after pistol, and afflant did so just as quick as she could, 

gave it to her father, and father started 


person ed. 
affiant says that on the afternoon of the murder she had been to 
ther and 
the time, 


MINNIE KRAUS. 
1 5 and sworn to before me by Minnie Kraus this the 3d day of 
ay, 8 
(seat. FRED STARCK, 
Notary Public, Jefferson County, Ky. 
AQUILA NEBEKER. 


The bill (S. 5632) for the relief of Aquila Nebeker was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 4 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting Clause 
and insert: 

That the 8 of the Interior is hereby authorized in his dis- 
cretion, to accept title to the follo described lands, either in whole 
or in part, upon certification by the etary of Agriculture that the 
lands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes and approx- 
imately equal in valne to the lands to be given in exchange therefor: 
The south half of the southeast quarter of section 3; the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter and the south half of the southwest 


“quarter of section 10; the north half of the northeast quarter of section 


15, all in township north, range 4 east; the south half of the north- 
west quarter and the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
section 14, township 13 north, range 4 east; lots 1. 2, 3, and 4 and the 
scuth half of the northwest quarter and all of the southwest quarter 
cf section 4; all of section 9; and the north half of section 16; all in 
township 14 north, range 4 east of Salt Lake base and meridian, 
situate A tbe Cache National Forest; and to issue to Aquila Nebeker 
in lieu thereof patents to the following descriped areas, or to such 
parts thereof as are approximately equal in value to the lands con- 
veyed: The south half of the northeast quarter and all of the south- 
east quarter of section 11; the southwest quarter of section 12; all of 
section 13, the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, the sonth- 
east quarter of the northeast quarter, and all of the southeast quarter 

section 14; the northeast quarter of section 23; and the north half 
of section 24; all in township 13 north, range 4 east of Salt Lake base 
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and meridian: Prorided, That the lands conveyed to the Government | to insert 


shall thereupon become parts of the Cache National Forest and subject 
to all laws and regulations applicable thereto. 

The umendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. : 


OLIVER C. RICE. 


The bill (S. 4915) for the relief of Oliver C. Rice was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator who reported this bill, why there has been omitted the 
usual provision to the effect that the passage of the bill should 
not entitle the person for whose benefit it is passed to back 
pay? I notice in other bills of this character such a provision 
is included; but it has not been included in this bill; and it 
occurs te me that perhaps, if this gentleman gets his record 
straightened out and is considered as an honorably discharged 
soldier, he can make claim for pay ‘back to the date of the war. 
I want to know why that exception was made in the case of this 
individual? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I reported the bill, but I know 
nothing about it. The bill was introduced by the late Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. Shively, and was passed on by the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate. I was simply requested to 
report it, and I did so. If the Senator thinks that the provision 
to which he has referred ought to be in the bill, he can move 
an amendment to that effect. The committee did not put it in, 
but I do not know why it was omitted. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is the way in which it was reported, 
- and therefore I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

ORION MATHEWS. 


The bill (S. 2388) for the relief of Orion Mathews was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides that in the 
administration of the pension laws and laws conferring rights 
and privileges upon honorably discharged soldiers, Orion 
Mathews, late of Battery D, Second Regiment United States 
Artillery, shall be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged as a private from that battery and regiment on the 
22d day of March, 1865; but no pension shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

> BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4820) to remove the charge of desertion against 
James B. Smock was announced as next in order. 
Mr. OVERMAN, Let that bill go over. : 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bill goes over. 
. WILLIAM dux. 


The bill (H. R. 11939) for the relief of William Guy was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I should like to usk what was 
the recommendation of the Department of the Interior in the 
case of that bill? : 

Mr. SMOOT. That is rather a strange bill. I ask that it go 


over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
J. M. ROTTER. 


The bill (H. R. 9375) for the relief of J. M. Potter was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to 
J. M. Potter, of Pikeville, Pike County, Ky., the sum of $140, 
as a reimbursement for expenses incurred for surgical and 
medical aid and hospital fees in having wounds treated which 
were received while in the discharge of his duties as deputy 
United States marshal, and for loss of time, suffering, and per- 
manent disability resulting from said wounds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BARKENTINE “ MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


The bill (H. R. 11129) for the relief of the owners of the 
barkentine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and for 
the relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 13, after the word “ appeal,” 


“Provided, That no award or judgment shall be made 
for prospective profits,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the barkentine 
Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew, and the claim of the owners 
of the cargo of molasses late on board said barkentine, in alleged col- 
lision with the U. S. S. Nebraska about 30 miles southeast of Cape 
Cod, Mass., on the 30th day of July, 1915, for and on account of the 
losses alleged to have been suffered in said collision by the owners of 
said barkentine and by her master and crew, and by the owners of said 
cargo, may be submitted to the United States Court for the District of 
Massachusetts, the district nearest to which the collision occurred, 
under and in compliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court 
of admiralty. And that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or decree 
for the amount of the damages sustained by reason of said collision, if 
any shall be found to be due, either for or against the United States 
upon the same principles and measure of liability, with costs, as in like 
eases in admiralty between private parties, with the same rights of 
int od ESS pst That no award or judgment shall be made for pros- 

ve profits. 

Sec. 2. That the mode of service of process shall conform to the pro- 
visions of the act of March 3, 1887. entitled “An act to provide for the 
bringing of sults against the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. d 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I move that order of business 
283, being Senate bill 8270, with a similar title, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 

AMENDMENT OF THE PATENT LAWS. 


The bill (H. R. 13982) to extend temporarily the time for 
filing applications and fees and taking action in the United 
States Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal 
rights to United States citizens was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MINNESOTA & ONTARIO POWER CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2555) for the relief of the Minnesota & 
Ontario Power Co. was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the Minnesota & Ontario Power Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, from any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $714.66, the 
same being duties paid by the said Minnesota & Ontario Power 
Co. to the collector of customs for the district of Minnesota on 
May 31, 1912, on certain boilers and machinery especially im- 
ported from Canada for the equipment of a steam barge oper- 
ating in the Rainy River between Minnesota and Ontario, said 
boilers and machinery having been refused for such use in 
the United States by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and at once having been returned to Canada without being used 
for any purpose in the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER, 


The bill (S. 4836) for the relief of Daniel O'Connell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been reported 
adversely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. TI ask that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be postponed in- 
definitely. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) relative to the construc- 
tion on the site selected of the central heating, lighting, and 
power plant authorized by the provisions of the sundry civil 
appropriation act approved June 23, 1913, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 6352) for the relief of David Steers, alias William 
Johnson, alias John Hartman, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been reported 
adversely. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be postponed 
indefinitely. 

GARDINER I. EASTMAN. 


The bill (S. 5203) for the relief of Gardiner L. Eastman was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorabiy discharged soldiers, Gardiner L. Eastman, 
who was a private of Company H, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Voiunteer 
Infantry, shal! hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said company and regiment on or about the 16th day of June, 
1865: Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, nor other emolument 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 
honorably discharged, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. Mr. President, I should like to call 
the Senator's attention to the fact—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. I simply wanted an explanation of the bill. 
I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. I will say that the committee had 
very fully investigated this matter and considered the reports 
from the War Department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I saw that he was dishonorably discharged. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maine. The reason was simply this: He 
was on the picket line and a musket was discharged, and he 
thought it was a signal to come in. The others came in, and he 
came into the camp. He had served three years and three 
months and then reenlisted. He came into camp, and was court- 
martialed for deserting his post, and was dishonorably dis- 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. The question is 
on the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. “ 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be eagrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Gardiner L. Eastman.” 


ORION MATHEWS. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the proviso in the bill we 


have just passed is precisely as it ought to be in all similar 
bills; 


Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, nor other cmolument shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


In the case of Order of Business 655, it simply says: 
nib sig That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this 
c 


This man was dis- 


a 

I ask that the vote whereby that bill was passed be recon- 
sidered, and that language be substituted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the re- 
consideration of the votes whereby order of business 655, 
Senate bill 2388, for the relief of Orion Mathews, was passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now I move to strike out the words: 
“ Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act,” and insert the words: 


Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, nor other emolument shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The bill (S. 6601) for the enlargement of the post-office 
building in Pittsburgh, Pa., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause the present old post-office building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to be enlarged, extended, remodeled, and improved 
f.r the better accommodation of the post office and other gov- 
ernmental offices, at a cost not exceeding $50,000, including all 
changes in, extension of, or additions and repairs to the mechani- 
cal equipment which may become necessary by reason of or 
incident to such enlargement, extension, remodeling, or repairs 
of said building, or which it may be found expedient to make 
to stch mechanical equipment because of such enlargement, ex- 
tension, remodeling, or repair of said building; and the annual 
appropriations for the general maintenance of public buildings 
under the control of the Treasury Department shall be con- 
strued to be available for all other repairs to and equipment of 
said building, grounds, approaches, and mechanical equipment 
of such building as extended. And the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is further authorized, in his discretion, to disregard the pro- 
visions requiring 40 feet open space for fire protection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to learn from 
some member of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which bills of this nature are referred, how it 


comes about that a bill of this kind is reported as a separate 
bill. My understanding about the matter is that all the bills 
making appropriaions ‘or public buildings throughout the 
country eventually take the form of an omnibus bill, just the 
same as all of the pension bills take the form of an omnibus 
pension bill. A few weeks ago we passed here a bill making 
appropriations for a public building at Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
and that and the bill before us are the only individua: bills 
for post-office construction. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken about that. Only 
day before yesterday a bill for a public building for Ohio was 
passed here by unanimous consent. They ure only passed in 
cases where there is an emergency. For instance, one was 
passed for West Virginia. One was passed for Arizona carrying 
$325,000. I have one here for Park City, Utah. The building 
was authorized eight years ago. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator tell me what the particular 
emergency was at Tucson, Ariz.? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there was any emer- 
gency or not, but it passed the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. I am simply struggling to learn. I have not 
been able to get any special reports from the committee upon 
any Montana bills, being always advised that chey would go 
in the omnibus public buildings bill; and I wanted to learn the 
secret. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, I think I can explain to the 
Senator’s satisfaction about this particular case. This bill was 
sent to me by Assistant Secretary Newton. It relates to a post- 
office building in my own city, and it was sent to me by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury with the request that I 
introduce it. 

It has now been nearly 10 years since a site was purchased 
in the city of Pittsburgt for the erection of a new post-office 
building, which was then an urgent cuse. Owing to a grievous 
mistake in the selection of the tract which was purchased, and 
which was entirely unsuitable, the matter has lain dormant 
ever since. In the meantime the business of the post office has 
more than quadrupled. I suppose it is almost ten times what it 
was at that time; and with the introduction of the Parcel 
Post System the congestion is so great that something must be 
done immediately. 

I will read what the Assistant Secretary said in his commu- 
nication to the committee: 

Sır: In response to your recent request the following report is sub- 
mitted on S. 6601, which provides for the enlargement of the post-office 
building at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

From information received by this department, the quarters occu- 
pled by the post office in the present building are very much congested 
and additional working space is urgently needed. The Post Office De- 
partment recommends the construction of an extension on the rear of 
the present building for a receiving and delivering shed. Under the 

resent arrangement only four vehicles can accommodated at one 


ime, resulting in much del: in loading and unloading the mails, 
Gaar the proposed scheme 17 vehicles will be accommodated at one 
e. 


The proposed shed is to be two stories in helght, about 161 feet long 
and 43 feet wide, the lower story being used as a driveway extending 
the full length of the building and connecting with the street on the 
north and south of the site, with about 3,500 square feet working 
space opening out onto a platform alongside the driveway. The upper 
story will cover the entire area of the structure and extend out over 
— driveway, thus furnishing additional space of about 6,000 square 
ee 


It ie estimated that an extension as indicated above, of substantial 
construction, can be completed for the sum of $50,000, including the 
necessary alterations in the present building. 


I will state that this is all temporary in its nature. In the 
early future a new building will be erected there, but some- 
thing must be done at once, and it is proposed, if this bill is 
passed, that this addition will be constructed and in use before 
the snow flies. i 

Mr. WALSH. Just one other question. An emergency seems 
to exist in this case, from the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. Let me inquire if he is 
a member of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 

Mr, OLIVER. Iam not a member of that committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator’s colleague, possibly? 

Mr. OLIVER. No; neither of us is a member of it. This 
bill was sent to. me, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds referred it to the department, 
received this communication from the department, and then 
was kind enough to poll the committee on it, and every mem- 
ber of the committee who was applied to agreed to s favorable 
report on the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I made the inquiry simply with a desire to 
find the secret, if I could. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is usual to have an omni- 
bus bill prepared by the House. No public building bill that 
is passed here ever goes through the House as a separate 
proposition. The House of Representatives prepares the omni- 
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bus bill, and if this bill passes here it goes before the House 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and meets with 
their approval; they then put it in the omnibus bill and send 
the omnibus bill back here, probably with this bill in it, if they 


favor it. That is the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment to 
be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 14889) for the relief of the heirs of Jackson J. 
Mash, deceased, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HIRAM P. GEASLIN. 


The bill (H. R. 7396) for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes and 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the accounts of 
or to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Hiram P. Geaslin, of Hornersville, Mo., the sum 
of $81.71, being the value of documentary stamps taken from his 
custody as postmaster at Hornersyille, Mo., by burglars on the 
6th day of April, 1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


The bill (H. R. 153) to create a bureau of labor safety in the 
Department of Labor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Ar. President, I ask the Senator to 
withdraw his objection for just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator offer the amendment that was 
suggested the other day? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wanted to let the Senate under- 
stand that I am not going to support the bill as providing for 
a bureau. I was authorized by the committee to make certain 
further investigations; and, first, I am going to change it by 
changing the bureau to a division. Instead of having a $5,000 
salary for its head, I am going to ask that it be a chief of a divi- 
sion, with a salary of $2,500. In the next place, I am going to 
ask that it be amended so as to exclude from its provisions the 
Bureau of Mines. In the next place, I am going to ask that it 
be amended—and I have the amendment ready—so as to except 
all railroad appliances, and take out from under its operation 
appliances incident to railroad service. In the next place, I am 
going to ask that it be amended so as to eliminate diseases, so 
as to leave diseases just where they are, and limit it simply to 
a collection and study of safety appliances where we are doing 
nothing already. I mention this because I thought it would 
remove the objection to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT I think more than likely it will, so far as I am 
concerned; but I will say to the Senator that unless those 
changes were made I shall not favor the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Unless those changes are made I shall 
not support the bill myself. 

Mr. NELSON. In view of all the amendments the Senator 
desires to submit—and I think they are good amendments—the 
bill ought to be reprinted. Would it not be well to recommit 
the bill and prepare it in committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They are very simple amendments, 
and they can be put into this bill in five minutes, 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. GALLINGEKR. I will ask the Senator if he has any ob- 
jection, after the word “law,” in line 10, to insert the words 
“to be selected from the eligible list of the Civil Service Com- 
mission.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not the slightest. My change pnts 
them all under the civil service. The chief of the division will 
be under the civil service. It will not be a presidential ap- 
pointment. I am simply reducing them to an ordinary division 
in the department and limiting the work to a study of subjects 
not elsewhere provided for, 

Mr. GALLINGER. So the chief of the division would have 
no authority to go outside of the civil service and make ap- 
pointments. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that be so, my amendment is not 
necessary. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgin. I think the amendment is not neces- 
sary. The language used was intended to Umit to the civil 
service; but if it does not, I will offer an amendment covering it. 


Mr. OLIVER. I suggest in view of the many amendments 
which I think will render the bill acceptable that it be offered 
and printed and then let the bill go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think the suggestion wise, and 
I will offer them now and let the bill be reprinted. 

Mr. OLIVER. Let the bill be considered and the amend- 
ments be offered and then let the bill go over. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that it would be much better to 
submit the bill in an entirety in the form of a substitute. It 
would be much easier to consider a substitute to the bill and 
have the substitute embrace all the changes that are desired. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I ask the Senator to allow it to go back 
to the committee, because there are so many amendments I 
think it would be better to bring in a substitute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will ask, in view of the sugges- 
tion of Senators, that the bill be recommitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES FOR INJURIES. 


The bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance 
2 ae duties, and for other purposes, was announced as next 

n order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the bill, but there are 
Senators who desire to offer amendments to it, and it is a long 
bill. Let it go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to state to Senntors that 
there is one amendment that I wish to offer. I wish to provide 
by amendment that the present force of the employees in the 
Department of Labor who are engaged in this work shall be 
transferred to the new work and be made a part of the new work. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I want to commend the 
suggestion of the Senator from Georgia. I was greatly pleased 
to find that the Senator from Georgia had decided not to create 
another bureau but a division in connection with the bill just 
recommitted. So in this case, I think, we ought to be very 
careful and transfer these officials and not leave it open so that 
additional appvintments may be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just one moment 
before the bill goes over. I have given a good deal of thought 
to it, and I rather think it would be better to have three men. 
It is a semijudicial work in passing upon these claims. The com- 
mittee put in a provision at my suggestion which recognizes an 
entirely new principle in compensation that is resisted by a good 
many other friends of compensation, but I am sure it is right. 

We have an amendment which provides that this commission 
where they find that the injury resulted in whole or in part from 
the negligence of the employee injured may reduce the amount 
of the compensation allowed in the bill in proportion to such 
negligence, and that the total reduction shall not be more than 
25 per cent. I put the amount small. L[havestill left him enough 
to live. We only make the reduction in case there is not a death, 
and yet we believe there should be what I believe is a most essen- 
tial principle that has been omitted in these compensation acts, 
some lessening of the compensation to the man whose own negli- 
gence brings on the casualty. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What is the difference between this bill and 
the compensation bill reported by the Judiciary Committee which 
is now on the calendar? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it isa much more complete 
bill. I think it is a much more comprehensive bill. I am not 
responsible for the draft of this bill. There is an organization 
in New York City which is devoted to philanthropic purposes 
and to compensation legislation, and it has helped to prepare the 
compensation bills for most of the States of the Union. I think 
they prepared the original bill, and the House worked over it 
and perfected it. It is one of the most comprehensive and philo- 
sophie bills and the most complete that I have ever studied. Our 
amendment contains a principle that I think ought to be in all 
these compensation bills, some smal! lessening of the compensa- 
tion when the man’s own negligence causes the accident. We 
have put it in by way of amendment in this bill, but in no case 
is it to be more than 25 per cent of the amount allowed, to be 
lessened according to the degree of his negligence, and not 
to apply if he is killed and the money goes to his wife and 
children. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I venture to express the hope 
that the distinguished chairman of the committee will reflect 
further upon that provision of the bill, and I feel entirely satis- 
fied that the more thought he gives to it the more firm will 
become his conviction that it is unsound in principle, 

Mr. President, the chief reason or at least one of the chief 
reasons for substituting the principle of compensation for all 
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instead of the present method of exacting reparation upon the 
ground of liability is that recovery is defeated almost invariably 
in cases of alleged contributory negligence. 

The Senator from Georgia, I am sure, has had a large experience 
in the trial of cases of this character. I am sure his experience 
will convince him that it often happens that a man is technically 
guilty of contributory negligence when really it is a misfortune, 
and that he should not be denied a recovery on that ground. 
There are many things in the infinite division of labor that go 
to distract the attention of a man for an instant. For instance, 
his hand comes up against a saw or a man engaged in any other 
dangerous occupation is guilty of negligence; of course he ought 
to have been attending to his duty but we are all frail, we for- 
get about it; we do not give the attention that we should. It 
often happens that a man’s negligence is entirely excusable— 
that is, it is something that diverted his attention at the time 
when it ought to have been riveted upon his work. 

It is rather the frailty of the human mind; and what is more 
significant, Mr. President, it exists in different and varying de- 
grees in different people. Some people have the great power of 
concentration, and they are not readily diverted; others, of 
less strong mental make-up, of less vigorous mentality, are more 
easily diverted. Of course the hard, studious man is the man 
who is able to concentrate his attention on what is before him 
and keep it there, but the man of less restraint permits his 
attention to be diverted from the matter in hand. 

Then again—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I objected to the consideration 
of the bill. Will the Senator not allow us to go on with the 
calendar now? The Dill will be up for consideration again, as 
the TER knows. I do not like to take the Senator off his 
feet, but 

Mr. WALSH. I did not intend to trespass upon the atten- 
tion of the Senate to-day, but I was afraid I would not be here 
the next time the bill came up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the 
bill will go over. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just one word. I 
have given much thought to this subject and my views are ma- 
tured in favor of some reduction of compensation to the party 
injured by his own negligence, 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS, 


The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 151). authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a special joint commission of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the employment of Federal 
prisoners in industrial occupations for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

It had been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, to strike out “ad- 
vantageously ” and insert “ judiciously,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That a special joint commission, to be composed of 
two Senators and three Representatives, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Reprenentatives, 
5 is hereby created for the agg Sora of ascertaining— 

irst. To what industria) occupations the Federal 33 of the 
Government of the United States can be most judiciously employed. 

Second. What articles of manufacture now being used or in contem- 
plation of use by the Government such prison labor is best adapted. 

Third. The extent to which the Government should engage in such 
industrial activities for the sole use and benefit of the Government. 

Fourth. The extent of the competition of such activities on the part 
of the Government with free labor in the country. 

Fifth. The feasibility and justice of compensation to Federal prisoners 
or their dependents while incarcerated in said prisons out of an 
8 that may accrue to the Government from such industr 
activities. 

Sixth. The cost of installing the necessary machinery and the other 
equipment necessary to carry on such enterprises in said prisons. 

Sec, 2. That said special joint commission shall make said investi- 
gation during the interim of the adjournment of the present session 
of Congress and the convening of the second session of this Congress, 
filing its report not later than the second Monday in December next. 

Sec. 3. at for the necessary expenses incident to the investigation 
nforesaid not to exceed $5,000 is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise sed eho to be expended on vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the joint commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. . 

ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 

The bill (H. R. 6918) to relieve Congress from the adjudica- 
tion of private claims against the Government was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 


ANNUITIES OF SIOUX INDIANS. 


The bill (S. 135) for the restoration of annuities to the Meda- 
wakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians, declared 
forfeited by the act of February 16, 1863, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments, in section 1, page 2, line 13, after the word 
“act,” to insert “ without interest,” and in line 14, after the 
word “include,” to strike out “the present value of the same 
and the“ and insert “principal or”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Sates ae be, and hereby is, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, determine, and render 
final judgment for any balance tound due the Medawakanton and Wah- 
pascors nds of Sioux Indians, otherwise known as Santee Sioux 
ndians, with right of appeal as in other gn for any annuities which 
may be due to said bands of Indians under and by virtue of the treaties 
between said bands of Indians and the United States, dated September 
29, 1837 (7 Stats. L., p. 548), and August 5, 1851 (10 Stats. L., p. 
#54), as if the act of forfeiture of the annuities of said bands, approved 
February 16, 1863, had not been passed; and said act of forfeiture and 
all subsequent acts ane ee ol acts and treaties Inconsistent with this 
act are hereby repeal for the purposes hereof: Provided, That the 
court, in ren ning judgment, shall ascertain and include therein the 
amount of accrued annuities under the treaty of Figg tt coerce 29, 1837, 
up to the date of the passage of this act without interest and shall 
determine and include principal or capital sum of said annuity, which 

1 be in lieu of said perpetual annuity granted in said treaty; and 
to ascertain and set off against such amount so found all payments or 
other provisions, of every name and nature, made to or for said bands 
by the United States, or to or for any members thereof under the 
authority of any act of Congress, excluding treaties, since said act of 
avin sey was pu „ which are properly chargeable against said unpaid 
annuities. 

Sec, 2, That upon the rendition of such judgment, and in conformity 
therewith, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to determine 
which of said Indians now living took part in sald outbreak, and to 
posers a roll of the persons entitled to s in said 5 by plac- 
ng on said roll the names of all living members of the said bands 
residing in the United States at the time of the passage of this act, 
excluding therefrom the names of those found to have participated in 
the outbreak; and he is directed to distribute the proceeds of such judg- 
bgp can as hereinafter provided, per capita, to the persons borne on 

e roll. 

Sec. 3. That proceedings shall be commenced by petition, verified by 
the attorney or firm of attorneys so authorized by John Eastman 
assignee of Charles A. Eastman or Charles Hill, the attorneys in fa 
employed by said Indians under a contract bearing date November 27, 
1896. approved — 4 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs June 29, 1897. 
and by the Secre 7 of the Interior July 1, 1897, and said suit shali 
be conducted by said attorney or firm of attorneys as attorneys of rec- 
ord, together with other counsel appearing in the case; and the court 
shall find and award upon a quantum meruit to attorneys and 
their associates the compensation which shall be paid to them for 
services rendered and to be rendered, and distribute the sum thus 
awarded to such attorneys and their associates as their respective inter- 
ests may appear, under Saree hes among themselves, which may be 
filed with e court, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereb: 
directed to pay the said sum of money to the said attorneys im — 
ately upon rendition of final judgment, out of the pro of such 
udgment, if any, when an appropriation therefor shall be made by 

ongress. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to apply, out of any funds to the credit of sald Indians, the 
sum of $2,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 
under the direction of the attorneys of said Indians in said case in the 
taking of testimony therein and defraying the expenses of printing 
incidental! thereto. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 2208) for the relief of James L. Yokum was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 6698) for the relief of Edward L. Keyes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


SUITS UNDER REVENUE LAW. 


The bill (H. R. 14299) to amend section 33 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3, 1911, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to amend section 33 of an act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved March 38, 
1911, so as to read: 


Sec. 33. That when any civil suit or criminal prosecution is com- 
menced in any court of a State against any officer appointed under or 
acting by authority of any revenue law of the United States now or 
hereafter enacted, or against my person acting under er by authority 
of any such officer, on account of ary act done under color of his office 
or of any such law, or on account of any right, title, or authority 
claimed by such officer or other pen under any such law, or is eom- 
menced against any person holding property or estate by title derived 
from any such officer and affects the validity of any such revenue law, 
or against any officer of the courts of the United States fur or on account 
of any act done under color of his office or in the performance of his 
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duties as such officer, or when any civil suit or criminal prosecution is 
commenced against any person for or on account of anything done by 
him while an officer of either House of Congress in the discharge of his 
official duty In executing any order of such House, the said suit or 
prosecution may at any time before the trial or final hearing thereof be 
removed for trial into the district court next to be holden in the dis- 
trict where the same is pending upon the petition of such defendant to 
sald district court and In the following manner: Said petition shall set 
forth the nature of the suit or prosecution and be verified by affidavit 
and, together with a certificate signed by an attorney or counselor at 
law of some court of record of the State where such suit or prosecution 
is commenced or of the United States stating that, as counsel for the 
titioner, he has examined the proceedings against him and carefully 
nquired into all the matters set forth in the petition, and that he 
believes them to be true, shall be presented to the said district court. if 
in session, or if it be not, to the clerk thereof at his office, and shall he 
filed in said office. The cause shall thereupon be entered on the dockrt 
of the district court and ype’ gees as a cause originally commenced 
in that court; but all bail and other security given upon such suit or 
prosecution shall continue in like force and effect as if 
roceeded to final judgment and execution in the State court. When 
he suit is commenced in the State court by summons, subpena, peti- 
tion, or any other process except capias, the clerk of the district court 
shall issue a writ of certiorari to the State court ng it to send 
to the district court the record and the proceedings in the cause. When 
it is commenced by capias or by any other similar form of gs 
by which a personal arrest is ord „he shall issue a writ of habeas 
corpus cum causa, a duplicate of which shall be delivered to the clerk 
of the State court or left at his office by the marshal of the district or 
his deputy or by some other person duly authorized thereto: and there- 
upon ft be the duty of the State court to stay all further proceed- 
ings in the cause, the suit or prosecution, upon delivery of such 
II he held to be removed to 


the same had 


process, or leaving the same as aforesaid, sha 
the district court, and any further proceedi trial. or judgment 
therein in the State court shall be void. If the defendant in the suit 


or prosecution be in actual custody on mesne process therein. it shall 
be duty of the marshal, by virtue of the t of habeas ms cum 
caw to take the body of the defendant into his custody, to dealt 
with in the cause, according to law the order of the district court. 
or, in vacation, of an judge thereof; and If, upon the removal of such 
suit or prosecution, it is made to appear to the district court that no 
copy of the record and proceed therein in the State court can be 
obtained, the district court may allow and require the plaintiff to pro- 
ceed de novo and to file a dec tion of cause of action, and the 

rties may thereupon proceed as in actions originally brought in said 
district court. On falture of the plaintif so to proceed, judgme: 


nt of 
non prosequitur may be rendered against him, with costs for the de- 
fendant. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
HOMESTEAD RESIDENCE OF SOLDIERS, 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) extending the provisions 
of the act approved June 16, 1898, was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. it provides that the provisions of the act 
approved June 16. 1898 (30 Stats. L., p. 473), shall be applicable 
in all eases of military service renjered in connection with oper- 
ations in Mexico or along the border thereof, whether such serv- 
ice be in the regular militury or naval organization of the 
United States or the militia of the several States, and whether 
or not a state of war may exist or may have been declared. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The bill (S. 6667), to incorporate the American Nurses’ 
Association, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The 
bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That Annie W. Goodrich, Adda Eldred: Elsie 
M. Lawler, Katherine De Witt, M. Louise Rw Helen B. Criswell, 

iddle, Ella Phillips 
assoviates and successors are 
rate in the District of Columbia. 


such real and 

be advisable; to admiaiste- 
property held for the purposes of the corporation; to mortgage or 
otherwise encumber, should it be necessary so to do, the real estate 
which it may hereafter own or acquire, and to give therefor such eyi- 
dence of indebtedness as such corporation may de upon; to ordain 
und establish by-laws and regulations not Inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States of A or ane State the:ef; and generally 
to do all such acts and thicrs (including the establishment of regu- 
lations for the election of associate and encessors) as may be neces 
sary to carry into effect the provisions of this act and to promote the 
purposes of -aid organization. 

Sec. 3. That the purposes of this corporation are and shall be to 
promote the professional and educational advancement of nurses in 
every proper way; to establish and maintain a code of ethics among 
nurses; to elevate the standard of nursing education; to distribute 
relief to such nurses as may become ill, disabled, or destitute; to 
dissominnte information on the subject of nursing by publications in 
official periodicals or otherwise; to bring into communication with 
each other the vacions nnrses and associations and federations of 
nurses throughout the United States of America; and to succeed to 
nil the rights and 81 held by the American Nurses’ Association 
as a corporation duly incorporated under and by virtue of the laws of 
the State of New York. 

Sec. 4. That the corporation may adopt oy-laws for the admission 
and qualification of members, the election of officers, the management 
of its property, and the regulation of its affuirs, with a governiug 
body so constituted as may be deemed advisable, and with power to 
amend by-laws at pleasure. 


Src. 5. That n office of the co 
-t Wasnington, in District of Columbia, 
tained and meetings of the corporation may be held at such times and 
places as the corporation may designate, and meetings of the directo: 
or such other officers as constitate the governing body, may be held a 
such times and places as they shall designate. 

Sec. 6 That Congress shall have the right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this act at any time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD co. 

The bill (H. R. 10546) for the relief of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It proposes to pay $100 to reimburse 
the Illinois Central Railroad Co, for the payment by it of a 
fine of like amount levied and collected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for failure on the part of the railroad company 
to clear a shipment of household goods originating in Habana, 
Cuba, and destined to Edmondton, Alberta, Canada, through 
the United States customs at Portal, N. Dak,, it having been 
ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury subsequent to 
the payment of the fine by the carrier that the shipment had 
been duly cleared through the United States customs at Noyes, 
Minn, and that no customs duties were due or collectable 
thereon. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACTIONS FOR DEATH ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


The bill (S. 4288) relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters was consid- 
ered as in Committée of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 3, page 2, line 7, after 
the word“ within.“ to strike out “ one year ” and to insert “ two 
years”; in line 12, after the words “period of,” to strike out 
“one year” and insert “two years”; and, in line 15, after the 
word “ offered” and the period, to strike out “After said period 
of one year it shall be barred as to an innocent purchaser for 
value without notice,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That such suit shail be begun within two years from the 
date of such wrongful act, neglect, or default, unless during that period 
there has not been reasonable opportunity for securing jurisdiction of 
the vessel, person, or corporation sought to be charged; but after the 
expiration of such period of two years the right of action hereby given 
shall not be deemed to have lapsed until days after a reasonable 
opportunity to secure jurisdiction has offered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after line 11, to insert: 


Sec, 7. That this act shall not affect any pending suit, action, or pro- 
ceeding. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before final action is taken on 
this bill I desire to say that the question was raised in the 
Judiciary Committee, by which the bill was considered, as to 
whether it is within the power of the Government of the United 
States to create the liability which would come into existence 
under an act of this character in case of accidents happening 
upon the high seas upon a vessel belonging to some other coun- 
try and sailing under a flag other than our own. I have not 
been convinced that the jurisdiction of our Government extends 
so far. It is my own impression that the act will be applicable 
only to vessels of United States registry; but in terms the bill 
applies te all vessels. I dare say that no harm will be done by 
the passage of the bill in the comprehensive form in which it 
has been reported, although it might as well be understood that 
there is a serious question as to whether or not it ean ever be 
made applicable to ships other than ships of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS IN WYOMING. 


The bill (S. 6526) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
residing on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That all claims of whatsoever nature, both legal 
and equitable, which the Shoshone Tribe of Indians residing on the 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming may have or claim to have 
against the United States under the treaty between the United States 
and said Shoshone Tribe ratified February 26, 1869, or under any other 
laws or treaties, may be submitted to the Court of Claims, th the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States by either 
party, for determination of the mghts of said Shoshone Tribe in and 
to said reservation and for determination of the amounts, if any, of 
the funds of said Shoshone Tribe which have been wrongfully pald by 
the United States to the Arapahoe Tribe of Indians residing on said 
reservation, and for determination of the amounts, if any, due to said 


tion shall be located 
ut offices may be main- 
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Shoshene Tribe from the United States for the use and 5 of 
said reservation by said Arapahoe Tribe, and for determination of the 
amoun if any. due to said Shoshone Tribe from the United States 
for portions of said reservation, if any, which have been ropriated 
b. the United States for said Arapahoe Tribe or individ members 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 


ereof; and 
uitable claims, if any, of said 


to hear and determine ai) legal and 


Shoshone Tribe against the United States, and also any legal or 
equitable defense, set-off, or counter Dr ar, cet ies, which 
the United States may have against said Shoshone „ and to enter 


that the United 
or parcel of 
or individual 


— sony thereon eee ee if * a e. 
tates vernmen Wro. y appro any 
said reservation for the said Arapahoe Tribe of Indians 
members thereof, judgment for damages in respect thereto, If any, 
shall be confined to the value of the land at the time of said appro- 
riation, together with interest at the rate of 3 Pa cent per annum 
thereon to the date of the decree of the Court of Claims rendered in 
respect thereto, less any legal or equitable set-offs or counterclaims, 
including gratuities, which the United States Government may have 
against the said Shoshone Tribe of Indians. The judgment of the 
Court of Claims in this matter rendered, when satisfied, shall annul 
and cancel all claims aad title of the said Shoshone Tribe in and to 
said lands, as wel) as all other matters and Toe adjudicated and 
authorized to be adjudicated by the Court of ms, as herein pro- 
vided. The Court of Claims shall advance said cause upon the docket 
and shall have authority to determine and adjudge the 
99 — and equitable, of said Shoshone Tribe and of the 
the premi notwithstanding lapse of time or stat- 

utes of limitation, and the al ent and satisfaction thereof 
shall be a full settlement of all claims of said Shoshone Tribe against 
the United States. Such cause shall be commenced within one year 
ssage of this act, and in such cause the said Shoshone 
Tribe shall be ty plaintif and the United States shall be geste oe 
fendant; and fhe petit'on setting forth the cause of said Shosbone 
Tribe shali be verified by the attorneys employed by said Shoshone 
Tribe to prosecute their claims under this act under contract ap- 

ved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
tars Affairs, as provided by law, upon information and belief as to 
the facts alleged therein, and no other verification to said petition 
shall be necessary. The Attorney General of the United States is 
hereby directed to appear in said cause in behalf of the United States. 
Upon the final determination of said cause the Court of Claims shall 
deeree such fees as the court shall find reasonable to be paid to the 
attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe, and the same shall be 
paid out of any sum or sums found due to said Shoshone Tribe, or 
out of any sum or sums which may be placed to the credit of said 
Shoshone Tribe as a result of said cause: Provided, That in no case 
shall the fees decreed by said court be in excess of the amount stipu- 
lated in the approved contract nor amount to more than 10 per cent 
of the amount and value of the 8 recovered in said cause: 
Provided furtner, That all sums of money which may be found to be 
due and recovered for the Shoshone Tribe of Indians under the 
sions of this act, less attorney's fees, shall be placed to the credit of 
said Indians in the Treasury of the United States at 3 per cent interest 
per annum, subject to such disposition as Congress may direct. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LIENS OF JUDGMENTS AND DECREES OF COURTS. 


The bill (H. R. 11416) to repeal an act approved March 2, 
1895, entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled 
‘An act to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the 
courts of the United States,’ approved August 1, 1888,” was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, what is the effect of this bill? 

Mr. NELSON. It is really a local bill pertaining to the State 
of Louisiana. A special law was passed by that State several 
years ago in respect of the filing of liens of judgments. This 
bill is to repeal that law, and it only affects that State. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of a number of 
Senators, L ask that Orders of Business Nos. 685 and 688, being 
respectively House bill 204 and Senate bill 5885, be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bills 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4857) granting an extension of patent to Thomas 
A. Dicks was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
goes over. 

MONUMENT IN ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY, VA. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 143) granting permission for 
the erection of a monument in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Va., to the memory and in honor of the members of the 
various orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses on 
battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals during the 
Civil War was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
proposes to grant permission to the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, to erect a monument in 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va., to the memory and in honor 
of the members of the various orders of sisters who gave their 
services as. nurses on: battle fields, in hospitals, and on floating 
hospitals during the Civil War, records of whose services are 
authenticated and in possession of said ladies’ auxiliary; and 
it directs the Secretary of War to select a suitable site or loca- 
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tion upon which to erect the monument; but the monument 
shall be erected without expense to the Government, and be pre- 
sented to the people of the United States by the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians in America. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BUSINESS PASSED. OVER. 


The resolution (S. Res. 168) requesting the Attorney General 
to examine into the facts concerning the illegal killing of seals, 
etc., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the reso- 
lution will go over. 

The bill (S. 2512) to provide for the appointment of an ad- 
ditional district judge for the southern district of West Vir- 
ginia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a number of letters in reference to that 
bill, and I see that the Senator from West Virginia who reported 
the bill is not present. I desire to interrogate him in regard to 
the matter, and so I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will go over. 

CLAIMS OF DISLOYALISTS. 


The bill (S. 3700) to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States” was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to amend 
the act entitled “An act to repeal section 3480 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States” by adding after the word “Army ” 
the words “ Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue Service.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT PARK CITY, UTAH. 


The bill (S. 6720). to Increase the limit of cost of public 
building at Park City, Utah, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It proposes to increase the limit of cost of the 
United States Federal building at Park City, Utah, $10,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to meet the additional 
cost of changes and additions to the. building. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
for what purpose is this building to be erected? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, I desire 
to say that it is a post-office building, to be erected at Park 
City. It was provided for eight years ago, with an appropria- 
tion of $30,000. There was some question concerning the title, 
and for some years the Government was unable to acquire 
proper title to the land. The Government now has secured 
the title, but according to the plans that were drawn for the 
Government the building would cost forty-nine hundred and 
some odd dollars more than the $30,000 appropriated. The 
Government now finds that everything has advanced in cost, 
and the department has sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House re- 
questing that before the construction be commenced an appro- 
priation of $10,000 be made to take care of the building. They 
are ready to proceed with it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL CLUB OF WASHINGTON. 


The bill (S. 6178) to exempt from taxation certain property 
of the Congressional Club in Washington, D. O., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I do not care to object 
to the consideration of that bill if any Senator can give any 
reason why it should be passed. I should like to inquire why 
should the property of a club be exempt from taxation? 

Mr. OVERMAN. And a Congressional Club at that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, as I have said, I do not care to 
object to the consideration of the bill, but I should like some 
reason given for its passage. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
bill will go over. 


MANUFACTURE OF GAS IN SOUTH HILO, HAWAI. 


The bill (H. R. 15777) to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, as 
amended by Congress, relating to the granting of a franchise 
for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the dis- 
trict of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii, 
was announced as next in order. 
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Mr, WALSH. Mr, President, we are not supplied with copies 
of the bill now being considered. It seems to be rather an 
extensive bill, and I think I will object to its consideration. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
not object to that bill, It has been before the committee and 
we have waited before reporting until a member of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Hawaii could come to Washington. 
‘After hearing him, the committee determined that the bill as 
passed by the Legislature of Hawaii and as approved by the 
House should also be approved by the Senate. I will state to 
the Senator 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, relying as I do upon the dili- 
gence of the Senator from Colorado in respect to all these mat- 
ters, and reposing the confidence that I do in his judgment, I 
withdraw the objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lee of Maryland in the 
chair). Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire whether the franchise is to be granted to a private 
corporation in Honolulu? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is to be granted to a private corporation 
in Honolulu, subject to regulation as to rates, and so forth, by 
the public-utilities commission there. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That safeguard might im- 
prove it, but on general principles I think that all public utilities 
of that character should belong to the municipality. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No one wants to undertake this work 
there except a private corporation; and that corporation will 
be subject to regulation as to its rates and other matters by 
the public-utilities commission, The act granting the franchise 
was passed by the Legislature of Hawaii, and that act has been 
approved by the House of Representatives. ‘The House bill ap- 
proving it was referred to the Senate committee, and I received 
a telegram from the governor of Hawaii in relation to the 
laying of the pipes; but I delayed reporting the bill for prob- 
ably a month in order that a member of the public-utilities com- 
mission might come here and explain the matter. He came here 
and consented to the bill. It is agreed to by everybody, and it 
seems to me that it should be passed. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Very well; I will acquiesce. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOMESTEAD RESIDENCE OF SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suarnorn in the chair). 
The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the calendar been finished under the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes; it has been finished. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I want to inquire whether Calendar No. 
677, being Senate joint resolution 147, has been acted upon? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That joint resolution was 
passed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. on Chair does not mean it was passed 
over, but was adopted 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution was 
passed by the Senate. 

~ Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have no objection to it whatever, but, 
on looking at the Statutes at Large, which this bill proposes to 
make applicable to the soldiers of the Regular Army and the 
militia now on the Mexican border, I find it refers to the act ap- 
proved June 16, 1898, page 478, Thirtieth Statutes at Large. 
There are four acts on that page all approved on the same 
date, and I believe that the joint resolution should be recon- 
sidered, and that the chapter of the statutes should be put in 
so as to identify it; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator move to 
reconsider the votes whereby the joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed? 

Mr. BRANDEGEBRB. I have no particular concern about it; 
but I wanted to call attention to the matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to secure a copy of 
the joint resolution, and see what the trouble is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no trouble about it, except 
that the joint resolution on the calendar which the Senate has 
passed purports to extend the provisions of an act in the 
Thirtieth Statutes at Large, to which it refers only by the page 
and date of the approval of the act. There are four acts on 
the page of the Statutes at Large mentioned in the joint 
‘resolution. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Does the other language of the 
joint resolution so clearly indicate the particular act approved 
June 16, 1898, that it could be plainly identified? 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. There are four acts in the Statutes at 
Large on the same page approved on that day, each being a 
separate chapter, and I say that if we insert in the joint 
resolution the number of the chapter as well as the date, it will 
serve to identify the act referred to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is the Senator prepared to suggest 
the designation of the chapter which should go in the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have it right here, and I can prepare it 
in just a minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that the reference of the joint reso- 
lution is to the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898 
(80 Stat. L., p. 473). 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know that; but there are four acts 
on page 473, approved June 16, 1898. The one that is men- 
tioned in the joint resolution is an act in relation to the giving 
of a man in the military service of the United States the right 
to have the time of his service counted in computing his 
residence upon a homestead taken up on the public lands, or, 
if he is discharged, wounded, or disabled, the time of his en- 
listment, not to exceed one year, may be counted as a portion 
of the time he is required to have resided on his land. That act 
is chapter 458, and if in the joint resolution, in line 4, where 
it says in parenthesis “ [Thirtieth Statutes at Large, page 4731,” 
e vine to add the words “chapter 458,” that would identify 

e a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator move to re- 
consider the vote by which the joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think it had better be reconsidered, 
and we had better leaye the matter to the author of the resolu- 
tion to take care of. I move that the action of the Senate in 
passing the joint resolution in the shape in which it was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to imperil the considera- 
tion or passage of the joint resolution. We may rever reach 
it again at this session, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think, under the circumstances, 
we would all give consent that the author of the joint resolu- 
tion migat ask for its consideration at any time, as it oceupies 
n peculiar position, and we ought to do that. I think we ought 
to reconsider it, and I therefore make that motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia that the votes whereby the joint 
resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, be reconsidered. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MAINTENANCE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, (S. 6748) 
providing that Indian schools may be maintained without re- 
strietion as to annual rate of expenditure per pupil, and which 
is asked for by the Department of the Interior. It is very short. 
I will say that the bill has been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that all 
moneys appropriated or available for Indian school purposes 
may be expended without restriction as to per capita expendi- 
ture for the annual support and education of apy one pupil in 
any Indian school. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


ILLEGAL KILLING OF SEALS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senate 
to recur to Order of Business No. 689, being Senate resolution 
168, to the consideration of which objection was made by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], as I understand. 
I think that if he would attend to the substance of the resolu- 
tion for a moment he would be constrained to withdraw the 
objection. It simply requests and authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to examine into the facts as stated in House Report No. 
500, Sixty-third Congress, second session, for the purpose of 
advising himself and ascertaining whether an action does not 
lie in behalf of the United States against a company having 
the seal privileges on the Pribilof Islands. I apprehend that 
the Senator will find no reason for not having the Attorney 
General make these investigations. 


1916. 


I might say, in this connection, that the bill comes to us 
introduced by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. SmirH] and 
with the concurrence of the Committee on the Judiciary. I do 
not remember that it encountered any opposition at all before 
that committee. I, wil. say to the Senator from Connecticut 
that I have myself examined the report with some degree of 
care, and I certainly think that sufficient appears from the 
report to fully justify us in asking the Attorney General to 
make this inquiry. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Mr. President, I notice 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut allow me to say something? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will. 

Mr. NELSON, I am somewhat familiar with the matter to 
which the Senator from Montana refers, and I am satistied, 
from the facts that have come to my knowledge, that this bill 
ought to pass. It is a matter of justice, and it is a matter of 
right. There has been a disposition in certain quarters to 
eyade the law that we passed some years ago to preserve the 
fur-seal herd up in the Pribilof Islands; and it is in order to 
get at the bottom of these facts, and for the protection of the 
herd, that this resolution ought to pass. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
should like to add my voice to the opinion given by both the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator from Minnesota. I 
think it wouid be very negligent on the part of this body if it 
did not pass this resolution and give the Government an oppor- 
tunity to ascertain what there is back of this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. There was an objection which has not 
been withdrawn yet; and I am getting information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator to ask for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I am being talked to by three Senators, 
and I am not allowed to say a word myself. After they have 
finished I shall have something to say. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator, I should like to say another word. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; I have not the floor. The Senator 
has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood that the Senator from Gon- 
necticut had. I was going to say to the Senator that I feel that 
the report makes a perfect prima facie case of liability in a 
very large sum to the Government of the United States. Now, 
it may be that the facts which apparently fix that liability are 
capable of some explanation, although, if there is an explana- 
tion which would relieve these parties from liability; it is cer- 
tainly not disclosed in the report or in the testimony that accom- 
panies the report. If I am any judge of the matter at all, I 
should say that a prima facie case of liability has been made, 

Under the circumstances, it seems to me that it is quite proper 
for the Senate—the attention of Members of this body having 
been called to it—to request the Attorney General to make the 
investigation, with a view to the institution of a suit, if in his 
judgment a suit can be maintained. Indeed, my attention hav- 
ing been called to the facts, I should not feel that I had discharged 
my duty here as a Member of the Senate and as in a certain 
sense a guardian of the interests of the United States, if I did 
not urge this action; and I trust that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will find some good reason for withdrawing his objection. 

Mr. BRANDEGIE. Mr. President, I would have withdrawn 
it long ago if I had been given an opportunity; but I was so 
interested in the three orations that I did not have a chance, 

I want to say, however, that the basis of my objection was 
simply this: The resolution purported to come from the Judiciary 
Committee. I am a member of that committee, and I had rot 
heard any such resolution brought before the committee. I 
could not attend last Monday's meeting, if it came from that 
meeting, because I was out of town. When I saw it on the calen- 
dar I sent for the report to which it alludes—to wit, Report No. 
500, Sixty-third Congress, second session—and I find that there 
is a minority report accompanying that report, which starts out 
by sa; ing: 

The undersigned have carefully considered the testimony of all the 
witnesses before the committee ae these hearings, which have 
now been prolonged for three years. hey are of the conviction that 
the charges under consideration, involving 28 irregularity in the 
conduct and management of the business of killing fur seals on the 
Government reservation known as the Pribilof or Seal Islands of 
Alaska, are without foundation. 

I haye had no opportunity to examine that minority report, 
which contains about 22 pages. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Montana has seen it or not; but as I knew 
nothing about it and us no Senator said a word about it when 
the bill was renched, 1 thought it might go over until it was 
explained. 
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Inasmuch as the Senator from Minnesota and the Senator 
from Montana think the investigation ought to be made, I have 
no objection, and I will withdraw any that I made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he ts hereby, authorized 
and Fon pape to examine into the facts as stated in House Report 
No. 500, Sixty-third Congress, second session, April 4, 1914, concern- 
ing the illegal killing of fur seals on the Ph{bilof Islands, and taking 
of skins therefrom, and to bring suit as urged thereon if the law and 
evidence warrant such action. 


ERSKINE R. HAYES, 


Mr. HARDING. I should like to have unanimous consent to 
revert to order of business 539, House bill 7062, which was 
passed over the other day because no one was present to ex- 
plain the measure. It is a very pitiable case which has come 
to the attention of the Senate at a previous session, and I may 
say that the Senate has already passed such a bill at its last 
session. This time the measure comes to us with the approval - 
of the House. There was not the slightest objection in the 
committee to the relief being granted, and I should like to have 
it considered. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Erskine R. Hayes, 
the sum of $3,000, in full compensation for injuries received on 
the 16th day of December, 1902, while in the performance of 
his duty as an employee of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Treasury Department, in the city of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. HARDING. No; there is no Senate committee amend- 
ment to the bill. It was amended in the House, and the amount 
reduced from $5,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what salary this man 
was drawing in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing? 

Mr. HARDING. Only approximately $800, as I remember; 
probably less. I will state, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Utah, that the man was injured, and it was thought at one time 
that he had recovered, and for a number of years he pressed no 
claim against the department, It has since developed that it is 
a permanent injury, however. The man has a wife and children 
to support, and is in a very distressing state. I think the claim 
is a very just one and ought to be allowed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be a meritorious claim. I do not know 
a thing about it. All I questioned was whether we were going 
to follow the rule of the Claims Committee in this case as in all 
other cases of similar occurrences. Of course there may be some 
circumstances that I know nothing about to justify the $3,000 
appropriation. 

Mr. HARDING. The man is perfectly helpless. He has to be 
retained in a case that braces his spine. It is a very pitiable 
case, and worthy of our consideration, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] whether he knows anything about the case? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, this bill was passed by the 
Senate during the last Congress. It is a most extreme case. 
There was a man working in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, at a salary of $660 a year, and he was injured, and 
apparently recovered. Several years later he became a hopeless 
cripple, and it turned out that his spine was injured. At the 
time of his injury he was 22 years old, weighing 180 pounds. 
He has lived all these years. It has been several years since the 
accident happened. He has very little property. The bill was 
considered very carefully in the committee a couple of years ago. 
The bill was introduced by the Senator from Ohio. My recollec- 
tion is that the amount carried in the bill at that time was $5,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. How much is it now? 

Mr. BRYAN. Three thousand dollars. It is an unusual 


case. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would that be better for him than 
to come under our general bill, that we have about ready, and 
receive his annuity during the balance o? his life? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; I think it would, because he is not apt 
to live long. 

Mr. HARDING. I should prefer the enactment of this bill, 
because it would bring immediate relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not object to the bill. 
has already been waiting for some time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NEWARK TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Hens] had to leave the Chamber. He asked me to 


He 
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report for him House joint resolution 193, authorizing the Post- 
master General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., 
with a special canceling die for the Newark two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary celebration, and to ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, President, does not the Post Office Depart- 
ment object to the passage of that bill on the ground that it 
involves considerable expense? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator from Alabama said 
the other day, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, what is the order under which 
we are acting? Have we a right to consider that bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER... We have a right to consider 
bills that are on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true, Mr. President; and I 
will withdraw the request, because it is not in order under 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 

STOCK-RAISING HOMESTEADS. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think there is yet time 
to consider Order of Business 824, House bill 407, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT Is that the child-labor bill? 

Mr. STERLING. No; it is the stock-raising homestead bill— 
a bill which was reached at the last call of the calendar, and 
two objections to its immediate consideration were withdrawn, 
and then the hour was nearly up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing that the 
bill should be considered, but the Senator from Arizona has 
an amendment which he desires to offer to the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. That was urged the last time we were 
considering the calendar—that the Senator from Arizona had 
an amendment to this bill. Suppose he has; are we to wait 
for the Senator from Arizona to appear and present an amend- 
ment to this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its consideration at this time, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection having been made, 
the bill will be passed over. 


ADJUDICATION OF PRIVATE CLAIMS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to a bill that was objected to this afternoon, to see if 
possibly we can not pass it now. It is known as the Mann 
bill, It is a bill that has passed the House and was intro- 
duced by Congressman Mann. It proposes to repeal what is 
called the Crawford amendment, so as to permit the parties 
who have these cases pending in the Court of Claims to go on 
with their litigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not pass that in five minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No. We can pass it in half an 
hour, though. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the unanimous-consent agreement is that 
we will take a recess at C o'clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh! I did not know that. If I 
had known that, I would not have made the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are working under a special order to that 
effect. 


NAVAL DENTAL RESERVE CORPS. 


Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter merely by way of correction of an erron- 
eous statement that was made here on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASITIINGTON, D. C., 
August 4, 1916. 
My Dear Str: May I, in justice to myself and other members of the 
Naval Dental Reserve Corps, ask you to procure the publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORÐ cf the plea of not guilty to the charges 
stated and implied in the following quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoup, page 12835, in reference to amendment 77, pages 52 to 56, 


nayal appropriation bill, namely: 

“Not a line was written by any member of the committee. The 
amendment about the Dental Reserve Corps was brought to me by Dr. 
Brown of Columbus, who is chairman of the legislative committee of 
the National Dental Association, The 1 made no objection 
to it, and it was put in 7 77 854 as it was handed to me by Dr. Brown 
who told me it was satisfactory to all the members of the Dental 
Reserve Corps.” 

The wisdom and policy of this disclaimer of the responsibility of 
the committee for the origin and the strikingly peculiar provisions 
of the amendment are readily recognized, but, unhappily, there is 
thereby attributed to ali the Dental Reserve Corps officers a degree of 
damaging responsibility which is therein disclaimed for the committee. 

It is inconceivable to me that the Senate or any Senator would deny 
us the opportunity of making the same disclaimer through the same 
channel that was used for the committee's own protection. 

I desire, however, to go further than merely entering the plea of not 

iilty and to deny most emphatically that any correctly informed 

nial Keserve Corps officer expressed satisfaction with the provisions 
of the amendment which are known to be deceptive and a false 
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1 the department haying held these same provisions in existing 
aw to prohibit instead of to authorize, ns was the evident intent of 
the act of Congress, the more economic employment of Dental Reserve 
Corps officers when required to conserve the health and efficiency of the 
personnel, 

To remain silen. under an imputation thus reflecting seriously on 
our intelligence. our sincerity, und our adherence to correct prin- 
ciples is too much to expect of men of character. 

1 have the honor to remain, 

Faithfully yours, 


STATUE OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


Mr, LEE of Maryland. I ask unanimous consent to take up 
Order of Business 152, Senate joint resolution 93, authorizing 
the erection on the public grounds in the city of Washington, 
D. ©., of a statue of James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States. The committee reported this joint resolution 
with an amendment striking out the location and leaving the 
location to the Fine Arts Commission. I have a letter from 
Col. Harts, secretary of the commission. saying that they ap- 
prove of the location that was already in the joint resolution. 
A joint resolution has come over from the House in the proper 
form, with the location as approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. I move, therefore, that it be substituted for the Senate 
joint resolution and passed. I move to substitute House joint 
resolution 145. 

Mr. OLIVER, Mr, President, I think I shall have to object 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, so it will have to go over. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the Senator from Maryland that 
I will look into the matter, and the next time the calendar comes 
up I may withdraw the objection. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. Mr. President, this is a matter where 
contracts are pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Maryland that it would be necessary to have the 
original joint resolution as passed by the House before it can 
be considered here. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland, It has come over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Secretary informs the 
Chair that it has not. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. It has come over, and has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The original is in the hands 
of the committee. It must be here on the desk of the Secretary 
before it can be considered. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. The Senate resolution, which is in 
similar terms, has been reported with an amendment striking 
out the site. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes; but there is a rule pro- 
viding that the original bill as passed by the House must be 
EN on the desk of the Secretary before it can have considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LEE of Maryland. I have asked unanimous consent for 
the substitution, but the Senator from Pennsylvania objects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not believe 
that it is subject to unanimous consent. That is one of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement we 
are only to consider bills on the calendar under Rule VIII; and 
as soon as the consideration of the calendar was completed, be- 
ginning with Order of Business No. 593, any bill on the cal- 
endar might be taken up by unanimous consent upon request of 
a Senator—just the bills on the calendar. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I was about to ask unanimous 
consent to consider two or three bridge bills that were reported 
this morning. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not know 
whether or not they come under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. x 

Mr. NELSON. They are on the calendar. They were re- 
ported to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If I remember correctly, those bills were 


passed. 
Were they all passed? 


War. DONNALLY. 


Mr. NELSON. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the 
Secretary that the bills were all passed this morning. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is my recollection. 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. What 
time is it? 


Mr. OVERMAN, I move that the Senate take a recess until 


Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, August 7, 1916, 
at 10 o'clock a. m. 


1916. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, August 5, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
sowing prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that in spite of the 
brutal instincts which seem to be in the ascendancy among 
some of the nations now engaged in a cruel war the god- 
like is asserting itself in solemn protestations and millions are 
being poured out to alleviate the suffering-of the mangled men 
and the sorrowing women and children bereft of their loved 
ones; and we most fervently pray that out of it all the godlike 
may assert itself to a degree which shall make war a crime so 
hideous that it shall pass into oblivion; that Thy kingdom may 
come in the hearts of all Thy children; that they may think the 
thoughts they know they ought to think, do the things they know 
they ought to do, live the life they know they ought to live, and 
thus honor and glorify Thy holy name. In the spirit of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 54, 112, and 
223 to the bill (H. R. 12717) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917. and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

8.6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of all 
unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the issu- 
ance of patents for those previously sold under the act of May 2, 
1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots were 
reappraised under said act without further condition or delay. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles : 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., their successors in office, to construct u bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot 
of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, 
Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.; and 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy 
Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 16290) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war, had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked for by the House, and had appointed Mr. JOHNSON 
of Maine, Mr. Hucues, and Mr. Satoor as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15494) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war, had agreed to the confer- 
ence asked for by the House, and had appointed Mr. JOHNSON 
of Maine, Mr. Hucues, and Mr. Smoor as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

-The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the 
Mahoning River in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Crisp County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, 
Gu., between Crisp and Sumter Counties; 
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H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Traill County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of 
Nerthumberland and Union Counties in Pennsylvania, their 
successors in office, to construct a bridge across the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Wat- 
sontown, Northumberland County, Pa., to White Deer Town- 
ship, Union County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16380. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River; 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914; and 

H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston. 

‘The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16699) making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr, LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12197. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 

S. 3069. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission,’” approved March 4, 1915. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the conference report on the bill H. R. 16699. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama calls up the 
conference report on the Military Academy bill. The Clerk will 
read the report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1085). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16699) making appropriations for the support of the Military 
Academy for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That T Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 5, 
6, 7, and 9. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 4, 8, 10, 11, 18, and 15, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at the 
end of said amendment the following: 

“Provided further, That the present manager of the cadet 
store shall, on his own application, after 40 years’ service as 
clerk, superintendent, and manager of said store, be entitled to 
be placed on the retired list of the Army with the pay of a re- 
tired pay clerk, Quartermaster Corps, of the same period of 
service.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Provided, That whenever a cadet shall fail to pass any re- 
quired examination because deficient in any one subject of 
instruction he shall have the right to apply for a second exam- 
ination regarding such subject by making written application 
therefor to the Academic Board within 10 days after being offi- 
cially notified. of such failure. The examination demanded 
shall be held within 60 days from the date of such application, 
and if the cadet being otherwise qualified shall pass the same 
by compliance with the requirements existing at the time of 
the first examination, he shall be readmitted to the academy: 
Provided further, That this proviso shall apply to those former 
cadets who failed in not more than two subjects during the 
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current year who shall make application for such examination 
within 20 days after the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That any cadet who fails to pass any required examination 
shall have no more than one reexamination: And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing contained in section 1325 of the Revised 
Statutes shall render ineligible any former cadet. honorably 
discharged from the Military Academy for deficiency in studies, 
if otherwise qualified, as a civilian candidate for appointment 
to any vacancy in the grade of second lieutenant under class 6 
of the national-defense act approved June 8, 1916.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert $5,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to appoint 
three officers of the Army, whose duty it shall be to investigate 
and to make report to Congress on the first Monday in December, 
1916, what is necessary to be done in the way of buildings and 
other imprevements to accommodate and care for the increased 
Corps of Cadets, as provided by the act of May 4, 1916, together 
with the probable cost thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

James Hay, 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
Jonn C. McKenzie, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The statement of the managers on the part of the House as to 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments in 
the Senate to H. R. 16699, making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Military Academy for the fiscal year 1917, and for 
other purposes: 

The Senate receded from its amendments numbered 3, 5, 6, 
7, and 9, Nos. 8, 5, 6, and T being amendments classifying privates 
in the academy into privates of the first class and privates; No. 9 
being an amendment providing for two professional civilian 
instructors in gymnasties, ete., instead of one, as provided by 
the House. 

The House receded from its disagreements on the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, and 
15, No. 1 being an increase of $500 for pay of seven professors 
and providing for the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel for 
a permanent professor who on July 1, 1916, should have served 
not less than 33 years in the Army, one-third of which service 
should have been as professor and instructor at the Military 
Academy, and also a proviso granting to the storekeeper, who 
has had 40 years’ service, the privilege of retiring with the pay 
and allowances of a pay elerk, Quartermaster Corps. No. 4 is 
a mere correction of the omission of a word in the House bill. 
No. 8 is a new item for pay of one battalion sergeant major, 
$768. No. 10 is a proviso giving the chapel organist quarters and 
allowances as those of a second lieutenant. No. 11 is a new item 
for the purchase of the latest model sketching apparatus, $1,000. 
No: 13 is a new item for the purchase of one 8-ton road roller, 
$2,850. No. 15 provides for the instruction at the academy of 
Mr. J. Ricardo de Borja, a citizen of Ecuador. 

Amendment No. 2: Provides for a reexamination in the event 
of failure in any two subjects, and also grants to former cadets 
who have failed on their examination the same privilege as a 
civilian to be appointed a second lieutenant in the Army. 

Amendment No, 12; Provides for an appropriation of $5,000 
instead of $8,685 in the Senate bill and $3,879 in the House bill. 

Amendment No. 14: Provided for an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 for the enlargement and extension of the buildings, grounds, 
etc., and in lieu thereof the Secretary of War is authorized to 
have an investigation made as to the necessity for such improve- 
ments and report the same back at the next session of Con- 
gress. 7 

JAMES Hay, 

S. H. DENT, Jr., 

JohN C. MCKENZIE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, unless some gentleman desires to 
ask some question about it, I move the adoption of the con- 
ference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Dent, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 


PENSIONS, 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 11240, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. the bill by title and 
then read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army anil Navy, and cet- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1052). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11240) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 


‘widows. of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 


free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

ay the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 11, 
and 14. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 
13, and agree to the same. 

Epwarp KEATING, 

Carr VINSON, ` 

Sam R, SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

N. P. Bryan, 

MILES POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part. of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments. of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 11240) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, submit the 
following written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference as to each of the said 
amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The proposed beneficiary is now dead. 

On amendment No. 2: The House coneurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. It is not believed that a higher rate than $12 per month 
is justified on the facts presented by the report which accom- 
panied the bill, 

On amendments Nos. 3 and 4: The House concurs in the Senate 
amendments. The first amendment corrects an error, and the 
later merely changes the phraseology of the bill. 

On amendment No. 5: The Senate recedes: The rate of $20 per 
month to this widow is warranted by the evidence upon file in 
the case. 

On amendment No. 6: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. It is not believed a pension is justified upon the evidence 
submitted in this case. 

On amendments Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10: The House concurs in the 
Senate amendments. This is only a change in the phraseology. 

On amendment No. 11: The Senate recedes. It is believed that 
a pension of $20 per month is fully warranted upon the evidence 
submitted in this case, and that same should be approved. 

On amendment No, 12; The House coneurs in the Senate amend- 
ment,’ The disabilities from which the soldier now suffers ap- 
pear to be due to his own misconduct and not incurred in line 
of duty, as shown by the reeords of the War Department, and 
for this reason the committee did not believe the facts justitied 
the proposed pension. 

On amendment No, 18: The House concurs in the Senate 
amendment. This is only a change in phraseology. 
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On amendment No. 14: The Senate recedes. A pension of $12 
per month to this soldier is fully justified in this case, and the 


item is accordingly approved. 
EDWARD KEATING, 
Cart VINSON, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 12194. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Ciyll War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The conference report was read. 


The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1055). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12194) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
and 13. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
and agree to the same. 

Epwanrp KEATING, 

Cant VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

N. P. BRYAN, 

Mites POISDEXTER, 
Alanagers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the cenference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12194) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each 
of the said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No.1: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. It is not believed a pension is warranted by the evi- 
dence submitted in this case, and the bill is therefore one which 
fails to warrant approval. 

On amendment No. 2: The Senate recedes. A pension of $12 
per month to this soldier is fully warranted by the evidence 

- upon file in support of the bill. 

On amendment No,3: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. This is merely the correction of an error in the name of 
the beneficiary. 

On amendment No. 4: The Senate recedes. The facts of this 
case fully justify the approval of this case at $17 per month, 
and an increase in rate is fully warranted. 

On amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7: The House concurs in the 
Senate amendments. This is only a change in the phraseology. 

On amendment No. 8: The House concurs in the Senate 
amendment. The facts as presented by the report accompany- 
ing this bill fail to justify approval of this case. 

On amendment No. 9: The House concurs in the Senate 
amendment, The beneficiary is now dead. 

On amendments Nos. 10, 11, and 12: The House concurs in the 
Senate amendments. This is only a change in phraseology, 

On amendment No. 13: The Senate recedes. A pension of $12 
per month to this soldier is fully justified by the evidence sub- 
mitted, and for that reason the case is approved. 

Epwanp KEATING, 

Cart VINSON, 

Sau R. SELLS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. - 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 13020, an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
also read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 13020) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1053). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13620) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

rip the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5 
and 7. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, S, and 9, and agree 
to the same. 

Epwarp KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sau R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


N. P. Bryan, 
Mires POINDEXTER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on- 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13620) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each 
of the said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence submitted in this case fails to warrant 
approval of the bill, and it is not believed a pension is justified. 

On amendment No. 2: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment, This is merely a change in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 3: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment, The beneficiary is now in receipt of a pension of $12 per 
month and it is not believed the facts and circumstances of the 
case justify an increase in rate of pension. 

On amendment No. 4: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment, This is only a change in phrasedlogy. 

On amendment No, 5: The Senate recedes. It is not believed 
that a higher rate than $24 per month, recommended by the 
House, is warranted, and the bill is therefore approved for that 
amount. 

On amendment No. 6: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence submitted in this case fails to warrant the 
belief that any of the disabilities from which the sailor now 
suffers were incurred in service and line of duty, and therefore 
approvat of the bill is not justified. 

On amendment No 7: The Senate recedes. Upon the evidence 
submitted in support of this bill a pension of $12 per month is 
fully justified, and approval is therefore given the case. 

On amendment No. S: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. There is no evidence to show that any of the present 
disabilities from which the soldier now suffers were incurred in 
service and line of duty, and approval of the case is therefore 
not warranted. 

On amendment No.9: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence is far from convincing that any of the disa- 
bilities from which the soldier now suffers were incurred in 
service and line of duty, and approval of the case is therefore 
not justified. 

ae Epwarp KEATING, 

JARL VINSON, 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House., 
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The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 14576, an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
also read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 14576) 3 
to certain soldiers and sailors of 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


pensions and increase of pensions 
e Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
Civil War, and to 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1054). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
14576) granting pensions und increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers.and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 8, 
10, and 17. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, and 16, and agree to the same. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


N. P. BRYAN, 
MILES Porno: 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House on the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 14576) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, sub- 
mit the following written statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each of the 
said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1: The House coneurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. It is not believed the evidence submitted in this case jus- 
tifies the allowance of pension, and therefore the case can not 
be given approval. 

On amendment No. 2: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The soldier is now drawing a pension of $20 per month, 
and an increase is not justified upon the evidence filed. 

On amendment No. 3: The Senate recedes. A pension at $17 
per month is fully warranted by the evidence submitted in this 
case, and the same is therefore approved for that amount. 

On amendment No. 4: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence fails to warrant the belief that any of the 
present disabilities from which the soldier now suffers were 
incurred in service and line of duty, and the case is one, there- 
fore, which can not be approved. 

On amendment No. 5: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment, This is merely a change of phraseology. 

On amendment No. 6: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. There is no evidence to show that any of the present 
disabilities from which the soldier is now suffering were con- 
tracted in service and line of duty, and therefore approval is 
not justified. 

On amendment No. 7: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence fails to justify the belief that any disabil- 
ity from which the soldier might be suffering at this time was 
incurred In service and line of duty; the bill for that reason can 
not be approved. $ 

On amendment No. 8: The Senate recedes. A pension of $12 
per month to this widow is fully warranted by the eyidence upon 
file, and the case is therefore approved. 

On amendment No. 9: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The soldier is now in receipt of a pension of $20 per 
month, which is the maximum to which he is entitled under any 
existing law, and it is not believed that a higher rate than that 
is warranted by the evidence upon file. 

On amendment No. 10: The Senate recedes. It is not believed 
a higher rate than $17 per month, recommended by the House, 
is warranted in this case. 


On amendment No. 11: The House coneurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The facts as presented by the evidence submitted in this 
case fail to warrant approval of the bill. 

On amendment No. 12: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. There is not evidence to show that any of the present dis- 
abilities from which the soldier now appears to be suffering 
were contracted in service and line of duty, and therefore ap- 
proval is not warranted. 

On amendment No. 13: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment. The evidence fails to show that the death of the soldier 
was in any way due to or connected with his service, and thcre- 
fore approval can not be given the case. 

On amendments Nos. 14 and 15: The House concurs in the Sen- 
ate amendments. This is only a change in phraseology. 

On amendment No. 16: The House concurs in the Senate amend- 
ment, There is no evidence to show that any of the present ex- 
isting disabilities from which the soldier appears to be suffer- 
ing were contracted in service and line of duty; therefore the 
case can not be approved. 

On amendment No. 17: The Senate recedes. An increase to $12 
per month is fully warranted by the evidence submitted in this 
case, and the bill is therefore approved for that amount. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The 8 was taken, and the conference report was 


agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 15957, an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
also read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


- An act — — ey oat 
o certain soldiers and sailors o Regular Army 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


pensions and increase of pensions 
and Navy, and cer- 
Civil War, and to 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1090). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15957) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 5, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 29, 80, and 37. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 21, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 81, 82, 33, 34, 35, and 36, and agree to the same. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
Wat. HUGHES, 
T. TAGGART, 
Reep Soor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15957) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of the said amendments, namely: 

Amendment No, 1: Only a correction as to service in the case 
of Frank O’Brien, proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Strikes out the provision for pension in 
behalf of Alice P. Knapp, dependent mother of Steth B. Knapp, 
deceased. 

Amendment No. 3: Reinstates the provision for increase in 
pension t. $12 per mon-h in the case of Charles E. Shermer, as 
proposed by the House. 


19 16. 


Amendment No. 4: Reinstates the provision for pension at 

2 per month in behalf of James J. McHale, as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 5: Reinstates the provision for pension to 
Harry E. Brooks at $12 per month, as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos, 6 and 7: Correction as to service in the 
case of George E. Grubbs, 

Amendment No. 8: Correction of an error in the case of 
Walter J. Frink. 

Amendment No. 9: Reinstates the provision for pension to 
Tina Quinn, widow of John Quinn, deceased, at $12 per month 
and $2 per month additional on account of each of the two 
minor children of the deceased soldier until they shall reach 
the age of 16 years, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 10: Reinstates the provision for pension at 
$12 per month to Oscar G. Rottman, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11: Correction of service in the ease of Wil- 
lard L. Anthony. 

Amendment No, 12: Reinstates the provision for increase in 
pension for John Blueford to $17 per month, as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Reinstates the provision for pension to 
Floyd T. Patterson at $12 per month, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 14: Reinstates the provision for pension to 
Mary McAlister, dependent mother of Francis J. McAlister, de- 
ceased, at $12 per month, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 15: Grants a pension of $30 per month, as 
proposed by the House, to John W. Lattimore, instead of $50 
per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Reinstates the provision for pension in 
behalf of Daniel M. Moser at $12 per month, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 17: Reinstates the provision for increase in 
pension to Mary P. Byram, widow of Quincy Adams Byram, de- 
cense, at $20 per month, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Strikes out the provision for pension 
in behalf of William McClaskey. 

Amendment No. 19: Reinstates the provision for pension at $17 
per month in behalf of Joseph Bailey, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Reinstates the provision for pension at 
$12 per month to Andrew Conley, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Only a correction as to service in the 
ease of Jacob Amberg. 

Amendment No. 22: Reinstates the provision for pension in 
behalf of William C. Winslow at $12 per month, as proposed 
hy the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Reinstates the provision for pension in 
behalf of John Shannon at $12 per month, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 24: Grants a pension of $12 per month to 
Robert Trexler, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $i. per 
month, as proposed by the House. ; 

Amendment No. 25: Strikes out the provision for pension in 
behalf of Simeon D. Morrison. 

Amendment No. 26: Strikes out the provision for pension in 
behalf of Richard Thrash. 

Amendment No. 27: Grants a pension of $12 per month to 
Arthur Magoon, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $17 per 
month, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 28: Correction of an error in the case of 
Effa M. Rule, widow of William H. Rule, deceased. 

Amendment No. 29: Reinstates the provision for pension at 
$17 per month to Reuben Solomon, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 30: Reinstates the provision for pension at 
$12 per month to Daniel H. Gerald, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 31: Correction of an error in the case of Char- 
lotte M. Beckham, widow of Robert H. Beckham, deceased. 

Amendment No. 32: Strikes out the provision for pension to 
Currie A. Stillions, widow of Robert E. Stillions, deceased, and 
the two minor children of the deceased soldier. P 

Amendment No. 33: Strikes out the provision for pension to 
Lily D. Murphy, widow of Frank T. Murphy, deceased. 

Amendments Nos, 34 and 35: Correction in service in the case 
of Cordelia Mulford, widow of Jacob Mulford, deceased. 

Amendment No. 36: Grants a pension of $24 per month, as 
proposed by the Senate, to Cordelia Mulford, widow of Jacob 
Mulford, deceased, instead of $20 per month, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 37: Reinstates the provision for increase in 
pension to $20 per month in behalf of Mary A. Scott, widow of 
Jeptha Seott, deceased. 

Epwarp KEATING, 

Cart VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The ban was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill S. 4654, an us pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
also read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4654) pasuse pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1086). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
4654) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 9, 
10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, and 24. 

That the Senate recede from its disa t to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 5, 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, and 21, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount named insert “$24”; and the House agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount named insert “$24”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
stricken out insert the following: 

“The name of Dennie Dixon, late of Company E, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In licu of the 
mutter stricken out insert the following: 2 

“The name of Williamson S. Wright, late first lieutenant Four- 
teenth Company United States Volunteer Signal Corps, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

Cart VINSON, 

Sau R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Wu. HUGHES, 

T. TAGGART, 

REED Smoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 4654) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each of 
the said amendments, namely: 

On amendment No. 1, case of Joseph Wessler: Provides a pen- | 
sion of $12 as proposed by the House instead of $16 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 2, case of Charles A. Myers: Provides a 
pension of $24 instead of $30 as proposed by the Senate and $12 
as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 3, case of William Peters: Provides a 
pension of $24 instead of $30 as proposed by the Senate and $12 
as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 4, case of Virginia Watson: Provides a 
pension of $40 as proposed by the Senate instead of $30 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
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On amendment No. 5, case of Peter Black; Provides a pension 
of $20 as proposed by the House. 

On amendment No. 6, case of James M. Freeman: Provides a 
pension of $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 7, case of Dennie Dixon: Provides a pen- 
sion of $24 instead of $30 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 8, case of Louisa M. Fletcher: Provides a 
pension of $35 as proposed by the House instead of $40 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 9, case of Caroline Heywood: Provides a 
pension of $50 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 10, case of John A. Avirett: Provides a 
pension of $30 per month as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 11, case of Andrew Houlihan: Provides a 
pension of $30 as proposed by the House instead of $36 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 12, case of Edward J, Cuzzort: Provides a 
pension of $13 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 13, case of Elizabeth J. Burt: Provides for 
increase of pension for the widow of Brig. Gen. Andrew S. Burt 
at $50 as proposed by the Senate instead of $30 as proposed by 
the House. 

On amendment No. 14, case of Edward D. Smith: Provides for 
a pension of $12 as proposed by the House instead of $16 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 15, case of Williamson S. Wright: Provides 
a pension of $12 Instead of $20 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 16, case of Emer A. Robbins: Provides a 
pension of $20 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 17, case of Benjamin Kelsey: Provides a 
pension of $80 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 18: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Joseph A. Nolan. 

On amendment No. 19, case of Curt Seay: Provides a pension 
of $16 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as proposed by 
the House. 

On amendment No. 20: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for Samuel C. Cochran. 

On amendment No. 21, case of James A. Saurbaugh: Pro- 
vides a pension of $30 as proposed by the House instead of $40 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 22, case of Bertha Z. Smith: Provides a 
pension of $30 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No, 23, case of Elizabeth C. Allen: Provides a 
pension of $50 per month as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 24, case of Elie Jones Quinby: Provides a 
pension for the widow of Col. Ira Quinby of $40 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of 830 per month as proposed by the House. 

EDWARD KEATING, 

CARL VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The question was taken and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire tọ call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (S. 5914), an omnibus pension bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title and 
also read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 5914) 1 nsions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and satlors. 


The conference report was read. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1087). 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
5914) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widows anc dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 6, 
9, 10, 12, 18, 15, 16. 17, 18, 19, and 21. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, and 11, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 14, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out insert the following: 

“The name of Charles Groves, late of Company D, Seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out insert the following: 

“The name of Lilias E. Knapp, widow of John J. Knapp, late 
captain, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 18 
now receiving.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


EDWARD Keatrne, 

Cart VINSON, 

Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

"WM. HUGHES, 

T. TAGGART, 

Reep Satoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 5914) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference as to each of 
the said amendments, namely : 

On amendment No. 1: Strikes out the provision for pension 
for William Bell. 

On amendment No. 2; Strikes out the provision for pension for 
Odelon Valcour. 

On amendment No. 8, case of Jennie G. George: Provides a 
pension of $35 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 4, case of George A. Wilson: Provides a 
pension of $24 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as pro- 
posed by the House, 

On amendment No. 5: Corrects a typographical error. 

On amendment No. 6, case of Martha L, Sternberg: Provides 
increase of pension to $100 for the widow of Surg. Gen. George 
M. Sternberg as proposed by the Senate instead of $50 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 7, case of Henry Koehler: Provides a pen- 
sion of $12 as proposed by the House instead of $18 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 8: Strikes out the provision for pension for 
William R. Claxton, now deceased. 

On amendment No. 9, case of Minnie Jeffers; Provides a pen- 
sion of $12 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 10, case of Fonetta W. D. Scott: Provides 
a pension of $30 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 11, case of William Meyers: Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the House instead of $16 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. À 

On amendment No. 12, ease of George W. Mosier: Provides a 
pension of $30 as proposed by the Senate instead of $24 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 18, case of Caroline Carr: Provides a pen- 
sion of $20 as proposed by the Senate instead of $12 as proposed 
by the House. 

On amendment No. 14, case of Charles Groves: Provides a 
pension of $12 instead of $24 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 15, case of Margaret A. Ede: Provides a 
pension of $50 proposed by the Senate instead of $80 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On amendment No. 16, case of Flora C. Plumb: Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 17, case of Margaret R. Thompson: Pro- 
vides a pension of $30 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 18, case of Mary O'Hara Carnes: Provides 
a pension of $12 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No, 19, case of Mary A. Loveland: Provides a 
pension of $12 as proposed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 20, case of Lilias E. Knapp: Provides a 
pension of $40 instead of $50 as proposed by the Senate, 
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On amendment No. 21, case of Susan L. F. Rand: Provides a 
pension of $50 as proposed by the Senate instead of $40 as pro- 


posed by the House. wand KEATING, 


CARL VINSON. 
Sam R. SELLS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me a 
moment or two? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. MANY. Mr. Speaker, I do not recall which bill the 
item is in, but in one of these Senate bills there is an item 
carrying a pension of $100 a month to Mrs. Sternberg, widow 
of the former Surgeon Genera: of the Army. When I first 
came down here I was besieged—as I think nearly all other 
Members Jf che House were at that time—by widows who 
wanted their pensions increased to $100 a month, and they all 
would recite partieular cases where Congress had granted 
$100 a month to widows of some officers who had been killed 
in the war. 

I think it was the general opinion at that time that Congress 
could not keep on making pensions at the rate of $100 a month 
just because somebody asked for them. I knew Surg. Gen. 
Sternberg and had the very highest personal regard and affection 
for him. I know his widow and have the highest regard for 
her. I do not think we ought to inaugurate the policy of paying 
$100 a month pension to any widow, and certainly not to any 
widow whose husband was not an officer killed in action. I 
have not objected to this bill. In fact, I do not recall just when 
this item was up in the House or whether, when the House re- 
duced it, it was afterwards agreed to in conference. I want to 
say, us far as I am concerned, while I am quite willing to pay 
reasonable, liberal pensions, I am not in favor of paying a pen- 
sion of $100 2 month to every widow of every officer who happens 
to die in time of peace. And the action that we are taking will 
undoubtedly plague us. The people who are interested will 
know sooner or later that in some particular case, possibly in the 
matter of favoritism, we paid this large pension, and they will 
not be able to see why we should not pay them the same pension 
that we paid to Mrs. Sternberg or some other widow, and no one 
else will be able to see any reason for it. But we will have to 
hold a taut line in reference to such matters, or we will be lost. 
Applause. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in the main, I fully agree with 
what the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. Mann] has said. The 
Sternberg pension was urged on the ground that Gen. Stern- 
berg had served as chief of the commission appointed to fight 
yellow fever and because of the great service rendered the 
country and humanity by that commission it was thought his 
widow was entitled to this pension. It was further urged that 
the widows of practically all the members of that commission 
were now drawing pensions of at least $100 a month; that in 
some cases they were drawing pensions of $125 a month, and 
it was urged that the widow of Gen. Sternberg, who was 
the head of the commission, was entitled to as much considera- 
tion as the widows of other members of the commission. As I 
understand it the Senate Committee on Pensions reported in 
favor of $50 a month, and on the floor of the Senate the bill 
was amended to make it $100 a month. The House Committee 
on Pensions reduced the amount to $50 a month, and in con- 
ference we agreed to $100 a month. I am inclined to think 
that the Sternberg case is one of the worthy cases where the 
widows of officers have secured increased pensions. But the 
Senate of the United States is constantly sending to this House 
cases that are not nearly so worthy. And I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois that the time has come for this House 
to put its foot down in a rather emphatic fashion, because 
about all that is necessary now is for the widow of an Army 
officer to go to a United States Senator and he will set aside 
the law for her and secure an increase of her pension. That is 
accepted apparently as a matter of course at the other end of the 
Capitol, and I fully agree with the gentleman from Illinois that 
the custom should be stopped by the action of this House. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. KEATING. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not recollect how many officers lost their 
lives in this investigation that led to the discovery of the fact 
that the mosquito earried the yellow fever germ. I do not 
know whether the widows of all of those receive a pension simi- 
lar to this or not. 

Mr. KEATING. My recollection is that there are three or 
four widows of the members of the commission now drawing a 
pension of at least $100 a month. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, there are 


three cases—the Kissinger case and two other cases—where the 
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widows do not draw pensions but receive $120 a month through 
the Army pay bill. 

Mr. KEATING. It is really an annuity and not a pension. 

Mr. MANN. They are not pensions. They do not go through 
the Pension Offive; but that is theoretical. It is not a matter 
carried from the Pension Committee at all. It came in the 
Military Committee and was reported from that committee. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I will. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think the gentleman from 
Illinois is mistaken about that. There are three widows, and 
one of them is drawing a pension of $100 a month. 

Mr. MANN. One is carried at $125 a month in the military 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will permit, I remem- 
ber the Kissinger ease; I had charge of it when I was on the 
Pension Committee. This was a pension for Kissinger him- 
self; but my recollection is it was $75 a month. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. It was $100. I am speaking of 
the soldier who submitted to the test; and he received $100 
a month. 

Mr. CULLOP. I think that is entirely too small. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce in the Recorp at this point a letter from Dr. Agra- 
monte, who was a member of the Sternberg Commission, in 
which he testifies to the service rendered by Gen. Sternberg 
in connection with the fight on yellow fever. 

The SPEAKER, The. gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
discussion concerning Gen. Sternberg’s part in the campaign 
which resulted in the conquest of yellow fever. Perhaps the 
most impressive witness we can produce at this time is Dr. 
Agramonte, the surviving member of the famous Sternberg 
Commission. In January of this year Dr. Agramonte was in 
this city, and he addressed the following letter to Dr. George 
M. Kober, a distinguished scientist and one of Washington's 
most esteemed citizens: 


Gro. M. Koser, M. D., 
Washingon, D. C. 


My Dran Dr. Koser: It ts with the —— leasure that I have 
read the pamphlet which contains the addresses delivered at the ban- 
quet tendered to the late Gen. George M. Sternberg in celebration of his 
seventieth birthday, so fortunately collected and preserved by you for 
the perusal of future generations of scientific men, who will no doubt 
find therein sufficient and ennobling inspiration. 

The life of Gen. Sternberg, studied from the four points of view in 
which it was presented upon that memorable occasion, “the medical 
officer,” “the scientist and author,” “the philanthropist,” and “the 
citizen,” proves that it was as complete, as useful, and as worthy as 
any man may hope to live his own upon earth, with the assurance of 
leaving, upon quitting, imperishable memory of good d 

But as the modern scientist, in which character I knew Gen. Stern- 
berg best, he excelled in one particular above most of his contempo- 

es; I refer to his broadmindedness; his readiness to rectify if in 
error ent only comparable to his energetic defense of what he t 
was r 8 


ught 
I feei in m 


WasuHINnctTon, D. C., January 2, 1916. 


hemisphere—he took an important part that has not been generally 
recognized, in spite of your pointing it out in your excellent speech. 
7 say a tant part, and I would be tempted to say the most 
impor 


1 since by the elimination of many confusing and 
erroneous ideas 

way for us who came after . 
gation ; he saved us the work, and thus the waste of effort and time, 


during tne las 
question of ce, fever etiology in a manner nearly complete. 
eg having 

en 


I thank you for sending me the booklet which has stimulated my 
writing this letter; I could not limit myself to simply acknowledge 
its receipt, for if in any way, by thought or action, I have the oppor- 
tunity to render tribute to the memory of our 3 friend you 
will find that I am. ever dy to do so, as we say Spanish, “ with 
my heart in my hand.” 

Believe me, very cordially, yours, AGRAMONTR. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be 


recognized if I can get the time, 
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Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Colorado has the time. 

Mr. KEATING. I will yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I would like 10 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I may not want to use it all. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentleman. 


CORRECTION IN CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. MILLER of- Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask unanimous 
consent for the present considération of the resolution to cor- 
rect language in a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 339, 


Rsolved, That the managers on the part of the House in considera- 
tion of H. R. 15947 may change the following language on page 136 
of the print of the bill with Senate amendments numbered, lines 2, 3, 
and 4, as follows: Capt. John Gardner Quimby, retired, to be a 
captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. Thomas 8. 
Rodgers,” to read as follows: 

„Capt. John Gardner Quinby, retired, to be a rear admiral on the 
active list, to take rank next after Rear Admiral Thomas S. Rodgers.” 

Mr. PADGETT. That is to correct the spelling, Mr. Speaker. 
When the House passed the bill Capt. Rodgers was a captain. 
He has since then been promoted in the regular order to rear 
admiral, and it is just to make the House provision consistent 
and proper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

- The resolution was agreed to. 


SHANGHAI DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. (LTD,) (H. DOC. NO. 1320). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following letter from 
the Secretary of War, in response to a resolution of inquiry 
concerning a contract with the Shanghai Dock & Engineering 
Co. (Ltd.), of Shanghai, China, for the construction of the 
single-screw steel collier No. 1, for the use of the United States 
Army, which, with the accompanying documents, was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered printed: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 21, 1916, 
The SPEAKER HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sin: In compliance with House resolution 275, Sixty-fourth Con- 
be, and he is hereby, 


ress, first session, “that the Secretary of War 
directed to transmit to he House of Representatives detailed infor- 
mation in the War Department conce g the contract with the 


Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co. (Ltd.), of Shanghai, China, for 
the construction of the single screw steel collier No. J, for the use of 
the United States Army,” 1 have the honor to submit the following 


report: 

on April 15, 1913, there was received in the office of the Quarter- 
master General a contract, dated February 7, 1913, between Col. I. W. 
Littell, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, Manila, P. I., and 
the Shanghai Dock & Engineering Co. (Ltd.), covering the construc- 
tion of one steel collier, at a cost of $371 ; vessel to be completed 
in 16 months from date of contract. This was the first information 
that the Quartermaster General bad that such a vessel was to be 
constructed by the r authorities, no provision having been 
made in the estimates cf appropriations for the fiscal year 1913 for 
such new vessel construction in the Philippine Department. Precedent 
was followed in this case, as the commanding general, Philippine De- 
partment, bad authority to spend funds in much the same way as 
the Secretary of War is allowed to authorize the expenditure of funds 
in the United States. 

This collier was planned to take the place of two old wooden col- 
liers which had been in service for many years, one of which had 
been completely destroyed and the other was so rotten that it was 
difficult to keep her afloat. It was also desired to have a collier 
which could proceed to Corregidor Island under its own power with 
a ca of coal in case of siege. 

Under date of May 13, 1914, a supplemental contract was entered 
into with the above-named contractor, extending the time limit for 
completion to October 7, 191 

On Cctober 31, 1934, another supplemertal contract was executed, 
extending the time for completion to December 15, 1914. From corre- 
spondence attached to this tek dar rey contract, it appeau that the 
outbreak of the European war delayed shipment of about 10 tons 
of material entering into the construction of the elevating gears of 


conl-discharging 1 

On March 16, 1915, the department quartermaster, Philippine De- 
partment, forwarded copies of correspondence explaining the further 
delay in completion of this vessel, which correspondence showed that 
on January 21, 1915, during trials of the collier, the coal-dischargin 
machinery developed structural weakness and failed; and on Marc 
15, 1915, it was decided by the contractors that new material must 
be designed and made to replace the parts which failed, 

On March 20, 1915, the representative of the Quartermaster Co; 
at Shanghai submitted report to the department quartermaster, Philip, 
pae Department, inclosing marked photograph, showing the cause of 

e trouble with the coal rging ma ery. 
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men orward report o e & 
— — fo. (Ted. relative to the abovementioned’ accident to 

On May 15, 1915, the department quartermaster, Philippine Depart- 
ment, furnished vopies of correspondence relative to the further clay 
in completion of this collier, in which the difficulties experienced by 
the shipbuilding firm in getting satisfactory action from the patentees 
of the coal-discharging machinery are fully set forth. 

Under dates of January 14, 1916, and February 25, 1916, the de- 
partment quartermaster, Philippine Department, forwarded copies of 
11 from the contractor, stating that the British Government 
had cagon shipment of the new parts required until January. Based 
upon this correspondence, two communications, dated February 24, 
1916, and June 1, 1916, respectively, were sent to the department 
quartermaster, Phili pine Department, asking for report as to the 
advisability of applying any balance due the contractor on this vessel 
toward supply and installation of coal-disch: ng apparatus from the 
United States. To this the department quartermaster replied, under 
date of June 1, 1916, that he considered it inadvisable to make any 
change in the coal-handling apparatus of the collier, for the rcason 
that it is of special design and it would occasion more delay to aban- 
don the present machinery than it would to allow the contractor to 
complete the present installation, 

Under date of June 24, 1916, there was received from the Secretary 
of State a communication trom the London representatives of Shang- 
hai Dock & Engineering Co. (Ltd.), requesting the State Department 
to instruct the ambassador at London to obtain permission from the 
British 3 of munitions for the 5 of the coal-discharg- 
ing machinery to complete the same and ship to Shanghai. After con- 
sulting with the Manila authorities by cable, the Secretary of State 
was ocr under date of July 3, 1916, to instruct the ambassador 
in London to use his good offices to secure, if possible, the above- 
mentioned permission for fabrication and shipment of this material. 

‘Transmitted herewith are photographic copies of the records of this 
department bearing on the case in question. 


Very respectfully, NEWTON D. BAKER 


Scerctary of "Wer. 
PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mir- 
LER] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I feel justified in asking for 10 minutes by reason 
of the very deep interest that I personally feel in this case, 
having known Gen. Sternberg in his lifetime; and having dur- 
ing the past four or five years been pleased to make some in- 
vestigation relative to the incidents of the Civil War and the 
subsequent period, I have come to feel that this particular 
item is extraordinary and should receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the membership of the House. 

Gen. Sternberg was one of the giant figures of this century. 
Modest, unassuming, gentle in manner, as greatness always is, 
ever at work each year of his life, ever dedicated to the public 
service, every atom of his wonderful brain and energy given 
to humanity. He never spoke for himself. His modesty pre- 
cluded that, but medical history and the military history of the 
last half century speak for him. He began his publie service, 
if I can use that term in connection with the career of a surgeon 
in the Army, at the very outbreak of the Civil War. A young 
man with exceptional attainments and a splendid college train- 
ing, he entered the Union Army as a surgeon and accompanied 
the Union forces to the disastrous field of Bull Run. He did not 
run from the field. He remained heroically and resolutely at 
his task. He stood on the field whence friends had fled, there 
where the Blue and the Gray commingled lay upon the first 
great battle field of the Civil War, and he bound up the wounds 
of both alike. [Applause.] 

He was captured, of course, by the Confederates, and for a 
week, night and day, he used his talent and his energy to ease 
the pain, to relieve the suffering, and to save the boys of the 
North and the South. He then exhibited that daring which subse- 
quently contributed to his great professional success. He bor- 
rowed the garb of a Confederate soldier one night and escaped, 
traveled 25 miles through the wilderness, swam the Potomac 
River, and the next day was ready for service here in Wash- 
ington. 

Years afterwards he presented the same characteristics for 
heroism and consecration to duty in many of the great Indian 
campaigns of the West, such that in one—perhaps the most nota- 
ble that we have had—he was recommended for conspicuous 
gallantr on the field under fire and advanced to brevet rank 
by reason of his services on that occasion. He rose to such a po- 
sition in the Army medical service that Grover Cleveland, Presi- 
dent of the United States, in 1893 made him Surgeon General 
of the Army, and he immediately entered upon a reorganization 
of the service, its development being such that the present highly 
scientitic and splendid condition is the result. He occupied that 
important position longer than any other man in the history of 
our Government. 

But it is not so much of his direct connection with the mili- 
tary branch of the Government that commends this case, to me 
as it is the long and distinguished service he rendered to hu- 
manity. In 1871 yellow fever broke out in the great city of 
New York. Gen. Sternberg had demonstrated that he pos- 
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sessed advanced knowledge of the subject of bacteriology, then 


a subject in its infancy the world over. He was the lone pio- 
neer in the United States. He went to New York and com- 
batted the yellow fever during that epidemic, and thereupon 
was looked upon by the authorities in this country as the great- 
est authority on that subject. In 1873, but two years later, an 
epidemic broke out in the Southland, that region that has been 
so severely devastated by this horrible plague. Looking the 
country over, Gen. Sternberg was selected. He packed his grip 
one night and took the first train to fight this fatal pestilence, 
as fearless as he was on the battle field of Bull Run. 

In 1875 the plague ravaged New Orleans, La., and Mississippi. 
Sternberg was sent there to command the fight. Never once 
faltering, never once wavering, he knew his danger, but he 
battled and he won. Yes, he won; for the plague was checked, 
the land freed of the scourge, and countless lives saved, but 
he fell a victim to the horrible fever, there on the field of duty. 
He almost passed away, but with impaired health he was saved 
for future work for his country. He had been studying yellow 
fever intimately and closely. He continued that work for a 
quarter of a century, and performed those preliminary studies 
which narrowed the causes of yellow fever and enabled science 
to get a grip upon the dread disease. Here came into play his 
leadership in the realm of bacteriology, his trained mind, his 
extended experience. During this period by scientific research 
he demonstrated that the generally accepted theory of the cele- 
brated bacteriologist, Sanarelli, as to the cause of yellow fever 
was wrong, as were many other theories that had been ad- 
vanced, and so narrowed the field of necessary investigation 
that his eyes were squarely upon the mosquito. 

A committee of three eminent physicians of this city, in behalf 
of the medical profession, recently prepared a memorial to Gen. 
Sternberg, and in it have this to say: 

The members of your committee do not consider it unfair to the 
memory of Maj. Reed and his cole ras when they declare that much 
of the success achieved was rende ssible by the preliminary work 
of Dr. Sternberg, who had eliminat numerous errors committed b, 
others, and had contested and overthrown the claims of several bacteri- 
ologists for the discovery ot the specific or, His conviction that 


nism. 
all former claims were unfounded, or Temeined to be proven, is clearly 
evinced by the appointment of a commission which he personally se- 


lected. 

It may be truly said that no history of this important discovery is com- 
plete without a just presentation of Sternberg’s preliminary work. In 
piving due credit to all the partici ts of this splendid piece of research 

t must be remembered that all of his work was of the highest scientific 
value, and his daily contact with the sick, his autopsies and bacteriologi- 
cal investigations in different countries and climes in search of the 
yellow-fever organism, involved at least the same risks and heroism dis- 
played by members of the Yellow Fever Co on. 

n support ot the foregoing statement your committee submits the 
following testimony from Dr. Aristides Agramonte, the only survivin: 
member of the Yellow Fever Commission, who, on January 3, 1916, 
wrote to Dr. Kober as follows: “ With regard to our own work I may 
say that (en. Sternberg’s instructions to Maj. Reed were so precise, yet 
so complete, that they embraced even human experimentation, a th g 
until then considered weil-nigh impossible, and, without the moral su 
port which his reputation as a scientist of the highest order and 
official position rendered us, I am sure we would never have undertaken 
the method of investigation with which you are familiar. 

“T feel in my heart that in the greatest achievement of modern 
medicine, the almost total extinction of yellow fever in our hemisphere, 
he took an important rt that has not been generally recognized, in 
spite of your pointing it out in your speech (June 8, 1908). I say an 
important part and I would be tempted to say the most important part, 
since by the elimnation of many confusing and erroneous ideas with 
reference to the cause of the disease, obtained by his indefatigable work 
in South and Central America, he cl the way for us who came 
after him, Jaboring in the same field of Investigation; he saved us the 
work, and thus the waste of effort and time which it would have 
entailed, by dealing with the fallacies in vogue during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, elucidating the question of yellow fever in a 
manner nearly complete.” 


Immediately after he became Surgeon General of the Army, 
with the power at his command, he organized this Yellow Fever 
Commission and placed at their disposal the 25 years of his 
work; and he had then become known as not only the pioneer, 
but the greatest bacteriologist in America. 

You may be interested to know that when the great Dr. Koch, 
of Germany, was here a few years ago he placed his hand upon 
the shoulder of Gen. Sternberg and said: “ Here is my brother 
in the work, one whom I admire among the men of the worid.” 
Well he might have said that, because in the very year that Dr. 
Koch discovered the tuberculosis bacillus Gen. Sternberg demon- 
strated and photographed it. 

Later on he made one of the greatest contributions to our 
medical science, which was the discovery of the pneumonia 
bacillus, and the benefit of this epoch-making achievement gave 
to humanity and the world. Later on he became interested 
during the closing years of his life in a general organized move- 
ment throughout the country to wipe out the curse of tuber- 
culosis. He headed the American society in that regard, and 
to its labors he contributed all of his talent and a large measure 
of his time. 


But as to his work in the yellow-fever situation it seems to 
me an additional word might with propriety be said. He was 
the pioneer, the worker, the experienced man. His experience, 
his knowledge, and his genius selected the men for this com- 
mission which was to do so much for the world. He gave them 
their directions as to their work, and, as they say, he was their 
inspiration. 

The distinguished Dr. William H. Welch, of Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, speaks of Gen. Sternberg’s work in the 
following extraordinary language: 


I was not only intimately acquainted personally with Gen. Sternberg 
but I am familiar with the facts of his scientific and professio 
career and work. 

The ition of leadership attained by Gen. Sternberg not only in the 
Medi Corps of the Army but in the medical profession of s coun- 
uy attested by the important offices which he held, was based upon 
scientific and professional achievements of the highest order which 
brought him national and international fame. 

Dr. Sternberg was the pioneer worker in the modern science of 
bacteriology in this country, and to this subject he has made contribu- 
tions of preat importance. He discovered the germ which causes lobar 
pneumonia and made valuable studies relating to this organism. He 
greatly advanced our knowledge, toth from the scientific and the prac- 
tical sides, of disinfectants and methods of disinfection. He published 
many valuable papers concerning infection and its problems, his 
“Manual of Bacteriology,” which appeared in 1892, being a compre- 
hensive and authoritative work. 

Gen. Sternberg's researches upon poa fever, extending over a 
period of a quarter of a century, are of great importance and an essen- 
tial part of that series of investigations which led to the discovery of 
the mode of conveyance of this pestilence and the method of its pre- 
vention. With great zeal, industry, and skill he applied modern bac- 
teriological methods to the search for the germ of yellow fever and to 
the claims arising from time to time as to its nature. This painstaking 
work had to be done, and it was accomplished by Gen. Sternberg in a 
manner which laid satisfactory foundations for further studies. These 
further studies were conducted under his administration as Surgeon 
General of the Army and by the so-called Army Yellow Fever Commis- 
sion appointed by him or upon his recommendation. With the work 
of this commission he was in constant touch, and he welcomed the 
epoch-making results ‘thereby attained as crowning the laborious series 
of investigations upon the same subject which had occupied his atten- 
tion for so 2 geere 

It is apparent from this bare mention of a few of the contributions 
of Gen. Sternberg to medical science in domain of preventive medi- 
cine that he rendered Important services to science and to humanity, 
parses which deserve ample recognition by the Government of 
country. 


The work of this yellow-fever commission is one of the great 
achievements in the world’s history. The Southland is at last 
free from the scourge. Cuba has become a health spot. The 
work of that commission enabled us to build the Panama Canal. 
It has enabled us to clean up western South America and the 
Central American States, and the world is no longer subject to 
one of the greatest of plagues. : 

Elihu Root, serving several years as Secretary of War, has 
the following to say of Gen. Sternberg’s work: 


I have received your letter of March 6, and I respond heartily to the 
very moderate statements which you make regarding Gen. Sternberg’s 
merits and the claims of his memory to recognition by Congress. Sena- 
tor GALLINGCER’S bill does not rest alone upon long and faithful service, 
including both the Civil War and the War with Spain, but chiefly and 
8 upon the great part which Gen. Sternberg ae in the 
service rendered by the Medical Sorpe of the Army in the nine years 
during which he was Surgeon General. 

The practical extirpation of yellow fever in Cuba and on the Isthmus 
of Panama and the development of methods of preventive medicine which 
have secured the phenomenal freedom from typhoid in recent years are 
achievements in which the Medical Corps of the Army bere a great part 
and won the highest distinction. Congress has paid great honor to the 
medical officers who in the field and in camp became distinguished for 
their part in this extraordinary work. Let no one think. however, that 
the man who was at the head of the corps can be left out of account of 
this creditable record. Such things do not happen by accident. No 
body of men accomplishes what our medical officers . tor the 
10 years succeeding 1902 except in response to leadership, incitement, 
encouragement, opportunity, motive power, coming from the head o 


the corps. 

The Medical Corps accomplished what it did largely because the man 
at the top was a pioneer in bacteriology, an advance worker in protec- 
tive medicine, and had the enthusiasm and devotion through which 
science wins victories. That spirit communicated itself to the corps, 
directed its energies, made it the field of opportunity for scientific 
effort, kept good men in it, brought good men into it, and furnished the 
indispensable element of leadership without which the work could not 
have been done. Gen. Sternberg was the general commanding in that 
campaign. Congress has been honoring his subordinates gratefully and 
properly. It is all wrong that there should be no appreciation for the 
commander. have not received yet the copies of resolutions, etc., 
which you have sent, but I do not need them, for I know about this 
subject myself upon the experience of four years and a half, Sore whieh 
it was my business to observe and estimate the influences working for 
and against efficiency in the War Department. 


These men have all gone but one, these men who solved the 
problem. The man who organized the commission and was its 
inspiring genius and guide is the last to pass away. We have 
recognized merit and worth as we ought. If we do not, there 
is no meaning to a republic, no meaning to free government, no 
meaning to unmeasured generous seryice to humanity. We ap- 
propriately have given to the widows of two of the men who 
were on this commission $125 a month. One member of the 
commission is still living, a Cuban, Dr. Agramonte. As the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. KEATING] has said, he has re- 
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cently testified to the work of Gen. Sternberg in connection with 
the commission. > 

A soldier by the name of Kissenger, who was not a physician, 
offered himself to assist in the work. He was injured. We 
gave him a pension of $100 a month. He has since died and 
his widow is now receiving $100 a month. There is one more, 
the widow of Maj. Reed, who was acting chairman of the com- 
mission 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Kissenger is not dead. He is still 
living and drawing a pension, which is carried in the Army 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I do not care how the payment 
is carried ; it comes out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But he is not dead. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The gentleman from Illinois in- 
vited my attention to a paragraph which led me to think that 
the widow of Mr. Kissenger was drawing a pension in the way 
I have stated. If I am in error about that, I am glad to be 
corrected. The widow of Maj. Reed is drawing a pension of 
$100 a month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield two minutes more to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Had Gen. Sternberg devoted 
even a portion of his lifetime to acquiring remuneration for his 
services he might have died a rich man, He died a poor man. 
He has left a widow. In my humble judgment he has con- 
tributed more for the well-being of humanity than almost any 
other one man I can name in the whole realm of medical science 
during the tast half century. And we know what wonderful 
strides medical science has been making and what beneficent 
results have followed. It seems to me that a great—I do not 
mean to say generous, but I do think I have a right to say a 
fairly considerate—Government will recognize the lifetime of 
service, the heroic devotion, and the splendid achievements 
of this man and honor his memory, a memory that ought to be 
blessed and hallowed by every man in the South. He has done 
more for you than any other living man. I believe you agree 
with me that his widow, who is now of advanced years, ought 
to be able to live in reasonable comfort during the remaining 
period of her life, and the distinguished services of this noble 
man thereby in some degree recognized by an appreciative 
Government. [Prolonged applause.] 

Mr. KEATING. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, special pension legisla- 
tion is objectionable in the very nature of it. Like all other 
kinds of special legislation for the benefit of individuals, it is 
subject to very great abuses; but it has become an established 
practice in Congress, and it is too late to take up that question, 
There is no need to quarrel about that. 

The objectionable features of special pension legislation when 
presented regularly to Congress are palliated by the fact that 
these bills are referred to a committee which has as its duty 
looking up the evidence and considering each case separately 
and rendering a fair decision. That palliates this evil to some 
extent. Since we have that method of acting on this special 
legislation, we should insist that all measures which have that 
kind of object should be referred to the Pension Committee and 
should come before this body in a regular way, after having 
had fair consideration and some opportunity to have their 
merits gone into. : 

The matter of this mosquito experiment, which demonstrated 
that the mosquito was the vicious carrying medium of yellow 
fever, has been referred to on the floor. I wish in that connec- 
tion to call attention to what I regard as a highly objectionable 
method of granting pensions. The Army appropriation bill, on 
page 30, earries several items that I look upon as pensions. 
One of them is the payment of $1,500 annually to Mrs. Jennie 
Carroll, widow of James Carroll, late major of the United 
States Army, and another is the payment of $1,200 tu John R. 
Kissenger, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty-seventh 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. Those two items represent ap- 
propriations made on account of these mosquito experiments. 
Maj. Carroll made himself the subject of a mosquito experiment, 
aud as the result he died. Subsequently, at some time before I 
came Into Congress—I do not know whether it was by special 
bill, but I imagine that it came in here just as other things do, 
us a rider on this appropriation bill 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that it was a special bill. I 
know there were special bills in some of these cases. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I hope it was by special bill, because 
that at least gives some excuse for it. But it came in here, and 


we are making appropriations of $1,500 a year to Mrs. Carroll, 
widow of Maj. Carroll, who died as the result of these experi- 
ments. 

Another soldier who volunteered to submit himself to the 
experiment was John R. Kissenger, who was an enlisted man, 
and an appropriation is carried here in this bill for Mr. Kis- 
I am glad to say is still alive, and is receiving 


Now, the particular thing to which I wisi to call attention is 
this, that in this bill, as it was originally presented to the House, 
the committee reported an appropriation of $600 for the benefit 
of Mrs. Carroll, the mother of Maj. Carroll. Thereby it was 
proposed to make an appropriation not only for the widow of 
this man who lost his life but for his mother, a thing that is 
absolutely unprecedented, so far as my knowledge goes, ix the 
granting of pensions by the American Congress. 

I say it is highly objectionable that such a thing should be 
done. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs [Mr. Hay], in answer to a point of order which I 
made to the items, argued that they were not pensions, that 
they were appropriations for the upkeep of the Army. I do 
not see how such an argument can be sustained. 

me SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
exp 3 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. KEATING, I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, here are men, soldiers in 
the American Army, who voluntarily took the chance of losing 
their lives. I would not for a moment take away a flower that 
belongs in their wreath or depreciate their sacrifice to the 
slightest extent. They no more offered their lives, however, 
than you did, if you enlisted in the American Army, than I did 
when I enlisted, than any soldier does who goes to the front to 
serve his country. Men who submit themselves to experiments 
such as these are entitled to no more credit than a man who 
charges a battery and faces death in the mouths of roaring 
cannon, Certainly no different position can be sustained. 

These men lost their lives in these experiments, and a compen- 
sation, an annuity, a gratuity, a reward, a payment, is proposed 
to be made to their widows. Is there any more reason why a 
man should have such a payment awarded by a rider on an 
appropriation bill, or that his family should have such recogni- 
tion, than in the case of a man who goes out to fight and loses 
his life in open battle? Not at all. The only reason it was 
ever put in here, in my judgment, was because the pension com- 
mittee did not see proper to give an allowance as large as the 
beneficiary thought it ought to have been. It is impossible to 
safeguard such legislation so long as one committee handles one 
feature and another another, and neither one knows what the 
other does. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. For a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I suppose, of course, the gentle- 
man takes into consideration the fact that the principle govern- 
ing military pensions is based on wounds or disabilities con- 
tracted in the service in line of duty? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; and I should say that these men 
who submitted themselves to these experiments suffered in the 
line of duty. 4 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. This was a voluntary service, 
which no government could compel. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It could not compel it any more than 
a commander could order a soldier to go out as a spy and get 
information. A commander would not be likely to detail him 
on something that was a life and death service against his will. 
He volunteers, it is true, but the fact that he volunteers makes 
it no less in the line of duty than otherwise. 

If the gentleman takes the position that in submitting to the 
mosquito experiment these men did not act in the line of duty, 
then I say that they are not entitled to any payment or pension 
whatsoever, any more than a man in civil Hre who submits him- 
self to an experiment and loses his life. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. But the gentleman 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If these men were not doing their duty 
as soldiers, if they were not serving their country when sub- 
mitting to this experiment, then they are entitled to no pay- 
ment and no especial recognition. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why should the matters come here in 
the Army appropriation bill when all other pensions are paid by 
another appropriation? It can not be defended. 

I want to call attention to the fact that by this method of 
special legislation double pensions are likely to be paid without 
the knowledge of Congress and not as contemplated by law, and 
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pension claims turned down by the Pension Commitee as un- 
worthy come up with a favorable report from the Committee 
on Military Affairs. It is something that ought to be very 
carefully watched. Under no circumstances should these mat- 
ters come in here without full and fair consideration by a com- 
mittee accustomed to handling such matters, and knowing what 
they are doing when they do handle them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hay). 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Keatrne, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15048, an omnibus pen- 
sion bill, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendments, and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
bill H. R. 15048, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to the conference asked. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
appoints the following conferees: Mr. Burke, Mr. SHovse, and 
Mr. LANGLEY. 


The question is on 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose 
of reading a statement recently made by a very prominent 
American statesman on the subject of the tariff. After re- 
ferring to what is expected to be done by the tariff commis- 
sion provided for in the Kitchin bill, this distinguished states- 
man says: 

It ought to be possible by such means to make the question of 
duties merely a question of progres and development, a question of 
adopting means to en of faciiitating and heiping business, and em- 
ploying to the utmost resources of the country in a vast develop- 
ment of our business and enterprise. 

Let me repeat the first two or three lines: 

It ought to be possible by such means to make the question of 
duties merely a question of progress— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that all reference to any 
question of revenue is omitted. I think it might be amusing 
and profitable to ask Members of this House to guess who is 
the author of that statement, and yet I do not care to waste 
so much time. Is it some high priest of protection; is it the 
representative of some great business interest that desires 
at all hazards to prevent any foreign competition? It scarcely 
seems possible that it could be a Democrat, because I observe 
in the Democratic platform the statement as to the tariff is 
as follows: 


We declare it a fundamental principle of the Democratic Party that 
the Federal Government under the Constitution has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue. 


Mr. SLOAN. 
question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN, I would like to have one guess or perhaps 
two. I suggest that the author of those words is either Mr. 
ForpNEY, of Michigan, or Mr. Moors, of Pennsylvania. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am not surprised at the suggestion 
of the gentleman, yet he is wrong. Strange though it may 
seem, strauge particularly though it may seem to Members 
on the other side of the aisle, abhorrent possibly as it may 
seem to my friend the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrenry], that statement was made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. [Applause 
und laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With pleasure. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman just read from an irrespon- 
sible sheet, not giving any name of the paper, magazine, or other 
source, Where is the gentleman's proof? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I am not at all surprised 
that the gentleman from North Carolina should doubt some- 
what the authority for that most remarkable statement coming 
from the leader of his party, and yet it is set forth in the 
Washington Post, a Democratic newspaper—— [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman shouid not so 
reflect on the Democratic Party. 

Mr. LONGWORTH (continuing). Bearing date of Saturday, 
July 29. I have rea: one sentence from it, and I am going to ask 
permission to incorporate the entire article. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will just per- 
mit me, I do not take back what I said when I asserted it is 
from some irresponsible sheet. I want to deny, in the name 
of the President and the name of the Democrats of this House 
and of former Congresses and in the name of Democrats through- 
out the country, that the President ever uttered such language, 
because, in my judgment, it is impossible for any man who voted 
for the Underwood Act or indorsed the Underwood Act, much 
less one who signed it, to have conceived and expressed publicly 
such high protective tariff sentiments. 

The Washington Post is the earnest champion of all special 
interests, and especially of the highest protective-tariff inter- 
ests; and I venture the opinion that it put that utterance in 
the President’s mouth in order to injure the President with the 
real Democrats and patriotic tariff reformers of all parties 
throughout the country. I have never known even as high a 
protectionist as Mr. ForpNey or Mr. Moore, to whom the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska referred, to utter such a sentiment with 
regard to the tariff. The Democratic theory, as I have always 
understood it, is a tariff for revenue only. Even Mr. MOORE'S 
and Mr. Forpney’s theory—and the theory of the Republican 
Party in its palmiest stand-pat days—is a tariff for protection 
and revenue. The sentiment or utterances attributed to the 
President by that Republican high-tariff sheet is a tariff for 
protection only. The man who believes that import duties 
should be made merely a question of progress and develop- 
ment of business is bound to favor the repeal of the Underwood 
Act, for not a section or paragraph or sentence or line in that 
act was conceived or written upon any such theory. The 
President indorses the Underwood Act. Of course he never 
made such a statement as the gentleman from Ohio or the 
Washington Post attributes to him. I repeat my denial in the 
name of the President and the Démocratie Party. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman’s comment, I agree, is 
absolutely apropos; and yet this purports to be taken from a 
letter recently addressed by the President of the United States 
to the president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 
Now, I agree that I may be, possibly, a little late [applause on 
the Republican side], possibly a little late in offering this state- 
ment for the consideration of the House. It was made as long 
as a week ago, and possibly the President may have changed 
his mind since. [Applause on the Republican side.] But, at 
any rate 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, may I have two minutes 


more, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
that he may proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At any rate, this statement came with 
that authority I have cited, and I assume we may easily deter- 
mine the correctness of it by asking the president of the Ili- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association to state whether it is correct 
or not, Now, I have great sympathy for the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and I do not wonder—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman needs it, if the President 
wrote that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the gentleman must need it. 
I have the deepest sympathy with all Members upon that side 
of the House who attempt to follow the President in his light- 
ning changes of opinion on all matters of great public policy. 
You are forced into the attitude of having to approve him 
both when he goes forward and when he comes back; both 
when he goes up and when he comes down; horizontally, ver- 
tically, diagonally, latitudinally, and parabolically. [Laughter 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the gentleman think that he made 
quite as rapid a change as the candidate of the gentleman’s 
own party when he indorsed the plank of your party on 
woman's suffrage one day and came out for national woman’s 
suffrage the next day? 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, the gentleman from North Caro- 

. lina was shocked more than I am and I am speaking out of 

sympathy for his feelings. Why, gentlemen, your approval 

must be flexible and adjustable, it must be mobile and double- 
jointed, if you expect to keep up that attitude with respect to 
the President’s ever changing state of mind. You are con- 
tinually forced to say as the old backwoodsman said, Them's 
my sentiments, and if they don't suit they kin be altered.” 

{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to print this urticle to which I have referred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to incorporate in his remarks the article to 
which he referred. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The article is as follows: 

War's Errecr on TARIFF—TRIP ABROAD May BE OnE oF New Boanp's 
FIRST ASSIGNMENTS—WILSON’s Views IN Letrer—INTENDS TO 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PROVISION AUTHORIZING COMMISSION TO CON- 
DUCT INvestTiGaTION—QUESTIONS WHETHER TIME is OPPORTUNE TO 


STUDY THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 
One of the first tasks assigned to the tarif commission to be created 


by the pending revenue bill may be a tour of European countries, in- 
auding the belligerents, to study the effect of the war on industrial 
and trade relations of the United States and to et particularly 
information which 155 * aid in the adjustment of duties to meet 
conditions likely to tollow the restoration of peace. 


Administration officials let it be known that the plan to send the 


IDEA LONG IN MIND. 

The President said whether the moment to act upon the suggestion 
was opportune was open to serious question, but that when eum- 
stances justified it he intended to take advantage of the revenue bill's 

Eeriston for investigation by the tariff commission. The letter, in part, 
ollows ; 

“After all, what we are Interested In is to ascertain all the facts 
surrounding our economic iife, and to disconnect a fundamental] thing 
like the fiscal policy uf the Government with regard to duties on 
imports from party politics. We shall strive to do this through the 
5 of a permanent nonpartisan commission, composed of 
able and e enced men, so that when the facts are once obtained the 


eee of our tariff question may no longer be made the football of 
politics, 


“Tt ought to be possible by such means to make the question of 
duties merely a question of pro; and 83 a question of 
adopting means to ends, of facilitating and helping business and em- 

e resources of the coun in a vast develop- 
and enterprise, 

WORLD’S TRUST LAWS COMPILED. 

“Through the Federal Trade Commission, which substitutes the 
milder processes of helpful counsel for the harsh process of the law, we 
already have for the first time a compilation of the trust laws of the 
world, together with a complete anal of the manner in which foreign 
Governments encourage their business ent and associations. A 
committee of the House of Representatives now has under d ion a 
bill to permit cooperation among American manufacturers and business 
men exclusively for export so that American enterprise may be 
able to meet more successfully the organized competition with which 
they are face to face in international markets. 

med to the large world of international 
business, but It is evident that we must get er with it immedi- 
ately. America is already 1 new industries. Some of these, 
like the dyestuffs industry, for example, are old and well established in 
Europe and have been for generations. The study of such industries, 
their wages, and their general organization with reference to economy 
and efficiency of operation can not fail to be helpful to the business man 
of the United States and to the people in general.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, In pursuance of the order made 
yesterday the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Green] for 15 minutes. 


WAR PROSPERITY. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, without questioning the 
sincerity of our friends across the aisle, they have always 
seemed to be long on imagination and short on arithmetic. 
They are eloquent but not accurate, and in the exigencies of the 
present campaign have given wings to their fancies and lost 
track of the facts. In an attempt to show that the extraordi- 
nary demand for our products created by the war in Europe 
is not the cause of the present business boom, they assert that 
the exports of war material only amounts to 3 per cent of the 
total value of our manufactured products and are therefore too 
small in proportions to affect general conditions. As usual, they 
are wrong in their figures, wrong as to the amount of war ma- 
terial, wrong as to the value of our manufactured products, and 
the comparison is utterly fallacious and practically absurd. 
What is war material? Is it merely cannon food—powder, ex- 
plosives, and shells, or rifles and cartridges? The veriest tyro 
in military affairs knows that food, clothing, and an infinite va- 
riety of equipment are as necessary to modern warfare as the 


ploying to the utmost 
ment of our business 


weapons of the soldier, but the most important of these items 
are omitted from their calculations, And what is this total that 
they speak of as the value of our manufactured products and 
compare with our exports? Examine a census report to find out 
how it is made up and you will discoyer that it is in reality the 
total volume of business done by all our manufacturers, in which 
the products of each manufacturer are often included over and 
over again. With reference to these totals the United States 
Census of Manufactures (vol. 10, p. 21) gives this warning 
that “in combining the value of products of all industries, 
the value of products produced by one establishment and used 
as materials in another is duplicated, and the total, therefore, 
gives a greatly exaggerated idea of the wealth created.” 

I hold in my hand a bulletin from the census oflice issued this 
morning giving the latest official report on our manufactures— 
1914—from which it appears that the whole value added by our 
manufactures to the cost of material is less than $10,000,000.000. 
How then do our Democratie friends compute it to be three 
times as much? In this way: The blast furnace turns out pig 
iron, the value of which is listed and included in the totals 
given of products manufactured. The pig iron is made into 
steel by the steel manufacturer. and a duplication occurs when 
the value of the steel is included as part of the same totals. 
The steel is bought and made into an engine by another manu- 
facturer and another duplication occurs. The engine is bought 
by still another manufacturer and he puts it in an automobile 
and another duplication occurs. Usually the product goes 
through the hands of several manufacturers and many duplica- 
tions may occur. The result is that the figures obtained ure 
worthless for purposes of comparison with the statistics of our 
export trade. If an automobile is exported, nothing but its 
completed value is included. The value of its parts turned out 
by some other manufacturer is not added thereto, and there are 
no duplications in the figures given for our exports. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were true that the increase of exports of war 
matériel for the fiscal year was only 3 per cent of the value of our 
manufactured products for the same time, what of if, consider- 
ing the way the figures for the total value of our manufactured 
products are obtained? The statement, however, is immaterinl 
from any point of view, as our exports for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1916, alone were over $2,000,000,000 larger than 
for the year ending June 30, 1914; and I shall show that all of 
this immense increase was due to demands created by the war, 
and is the factor that determines its effect on our business 
conditions. 

Bear in mind at the outset that all wars change the course 
of trade, The present war, unparalleled in its magnitude, has, 
through blockades and closing of outlets, diverted commerce as 
never before, and every change has been for our benefit, open- 
ing new markets and new opportunities for trade on every side. 

Everyone knows that a slight surplus of any product at once 
depresses its price and that a slight shortage invariably raises 
the market. The same is true with reference to wages. There 
were thousands of men out of employment before the war aud 
wages were low. The war created a demand for workmen that 
could hardly be filled and wages naturally went up. The new 
demands for products and for labor caused by the war were so 
tremendous that they necessarily affected not merely the par- 
ticular industries whose products were required but all kinds 
of business. 

Some of the increases were so enormous that we can hardly 
credit the figures. In the 11 months ending May 30 of this year 
(1916) the exports of explosives were seventy-five times as lurge 
as in the corresponding months ending May 30, 1914. In com- 
parative value the increase in this period was over $414,000,000, 
a sum so vast that in itself and alone it was sufficient to alter 
our commercial conditions. In the same period we exported 
five times the value of firearms that we did before the war, 
and our exports of shrapnel, shells, and iron and steel for war 
purposes increased over $100,000,000, We exported twenty times 
as much brass, and our exports of zine rose from less than 
$400,000 to over $40,000,000. Both are a necessity in making 
munitions, You have heard much of the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments which protect the entrenchments. The war created an 
unprecedented demand for barbed wire and the exports in- 
creased from less than $4,000,000 for 11 months of the fiscal 
year of 1914 to over $21,000,000 in same period of the fiscal year 
of 1916. 

SENT PRICES SOARING, 

Before the war our exports of alcohol were insignificant, but 
it was needed for the manufacture of smokeless powder, and in 
the period last above referred to we exported nearly $7,000,600 
in value. Aeroplanes became the scouts of the warring armies, 


and our exports rose from less than $200,000 to over $6,700,000. 
Cayalry and Artillery needed harness and saddlery, and in com- 


- ness. 


1916. 


parison with normal times we exported seven times as much of 
these articles. Armies not only need foci but they are always 
extremely wasteful of provisions. Small wars have always 
caused flour, corn, and provisions to rise in value. Great wars 
have sent the prices soaring. Almost immediately after the 
declaration of war wheat went up 20 cents, corn 15 cents, and 
oats 10 cents. The closing of the Dardanelles shut out the great- 
est wheat exporting nation of the world—Russia. Last year 
every report of English success in their attack at these straits 
sent wheat down. If the Dardanelles could be thrown open to- 
morrow, wheat would drep 15 cents and a smash would ensue in 
the grain markets. 

The demand for breadstuffs in the second year of the war was 
less than that for the first year, yet the exports of breadstuffs 
for the fiscal year of 1916 were more than two and one-half times 
as much as for 1914. Europe paid this country nearly $256,000,000 
more for breadstuffs in 11 months of the last fiscal year than 
for the same period before the war, the most of which went 
directly to our farmers, enabling them in turn to buy that much. 
more of manufactured products. It is said that a horse only 
lasts three weeks upon the modern battle line. This would seem 
to be correct, for while we only exported a little over $3,000,000 
worth of horses and only $652,721 of mules in 1914, we exported 
over $69,000,000 worth of horses and $21,000,000 of mules in the 
fiscal year of 1916. Horses were a drug on the market before 
the war began. Is it any wonder that in the face of such demand 
the price of horses suitable for war purposes almost doubled? 
In 1914 we exported no horses to France. In the fiscal year of 
1916 we exported over 175,000 in number. The great Napoleon 
once said that armies traveled on their stomachs. That this was 
true was shown when our exports of meat products increased 
for this period from less than $133,000,000 to $242,000,000. The 
increase in sales of breadstuffs and meats alone was sufficient to 
bring prosperity to the farmer. 

Armies. must have clothes, and we exported ten times as 
much woolen goods in the fiscal year recently concluded as we 
did in time of peace. Soldiers can not march without shoes, 
and our exports of boots and shoes were $30,000,000 above 
those of normal times. With so many men on the field of bat- 
tle the warring peoples had not eneugh laborers to make loco- 


motives or rails on which to run them, but their armies had to | 


be transported, and our exports increased heavily in these 
lines. Iron and steel were needed for cannon and shells, etc. 
and the total of our exports of iron and steel was increased 
$322,000,000 over the antiwar period. The steel industry, which 
was sunk in a pit of depression before the war, was thus raised 
to the highest mark of its prosperity. 

Attention has been called to the fact that our exports increased 
somewhat to the South American nations during the same 
period. This was only the natural result of the war. When 
they could no longer obtain manufactured products from Ger- 
many on account of the blockade, or from England and France, 
because their workers were too busy making munitions, the 
South Americans had to buy them in the United States. The 
exports to the neutral countries in Europe have also largely 
increased, but the increase passed through the neutral countries 
to supply the nations at war. Turn where you will to any 
increase worth noting in our exports and it will be found to 
be due to the war. 

By reason of the enormous increase in our exports caused 
by the war the balance of trade with foreign nations in our 
favor for the last fiscal year alone was more than $2,100,000,0U0, 
a sum so gigantic that we can scarcely calculate the effects 
of it. Heretofore a balance of trade in our favor of $500,- 
000,000 per annum was a source of great satisfaction in all 
business circles by reason of the stimulus which it gave busi- 
In the last few months before the war the balance of 
trade was heavily against us, caused by the workings of the 
Underwood tariff under normal conditions, and gold to the 
amount of nearly $90,000,000 was sent abroad, just as it had 
been under the Wilson tariff of the Cleveland administration. 
The great balance created in our favor by the extraordinary 
conditions of the war turned back the golden stream. Since 
January 1, 1915, we have received from abroad over $700,- 
000,000 in gold, as part payment of the indebtedness created 
by our enermous exports. This golden flood has permeated 
into every industry, has everywhere stimulated trade, has 
made money abundant and wages high, and helped to create 
temporary prosperity, which will burst like a bubble when 
peace is declared and normal conditions resumed. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Our prosperity has come through the blood and misery of our 
fellow men. In it there is nothing of which to boast, and much 
to regret. 

If anything further is needed to show that the war was the 
cause of this enormous increase in the demand for our products, 
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it can be found by an examination of the exports of products 
not used in war, which notwithstanding slight increases to some 
countries, as a whole, were reduced. The of agricul- 
tural implements, for example, fell off about one-haif in 1916 as 
compared with 1914; for reapers, plows, and mowers are im- 
plements of peace alone. Typewriters are not used in war, 
although the present administration conducts its conflicts with 
them, and their exports fell off.. Sewing machines were only 
exported about one-half as much as in normal times. Exports 
ef stoves, structural iron, and sheet metal were greatly reduced. 
The warring nations are digging trenches instead of building 
houses and we exported about 50 per cent less of lumber as 

with times before the war. In normal times the 
Underwood tariff, like every other revenue tariff, increased our 
imports and lessened our exports, until the balance of trade 
was against us. The fact is that but for the war our exports 
instead of being so much greater vould actually have been less 
thun in times ef peace. 

Facts are stubborn things that will not down. In the face of 
these facts de eur Democratic friends seriously think that they 
can make the people believe that the war is not the cause of the 
temporary prosperity that we are new enjoying? Do they 
think that our citizens will forget that when the war broke out 
our industries were depressed, our workmen largely out of em- 
ployment, the balance of trade against us, our gold going 
abroad and a genere! panic impending? If so, they will find m 
November that the country realizes that nothing but a Republi- 
can protective tariff will save us from calamity when peace 
resumes its normal sway. [Applause.] 

Comparative table showing natable increases in exports of specified 
articles from United States. 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 20. 


Eleven months en: 
May 30— aie 


Aeroplanes. ..-..-+seeeenewsenseesenvereerennssereseeseres 98,559 £6, 309, 553 
Automobiles 24,583,425 | 91, 954, 186 
aee 5 | geet 
Roots and shoes. JJ EON RR SR OEA 121.8725 46 8 5 
—— — „939, 7 

Cars and parts 6,914,217 | A, 987/933 
6,283, 264 | 27,023, 371 

lesfves eee 5,877,915 | 414) 635, 383 
“21,893 | 5, 228/023 

SASSI Ferg LERES POTION 132, 686, 390 242, 871, 169 

12,931,549 | 52, 849,017 

16,783,683 | 120, 107,054 

TSU EE 9,803,022 | 15,957,637 
5 4,367,771 | 50,883, 822 

369,667 | 40,563, 719 

CER E SE ELIES K SCE, 3,221,557 | 69, 008, 116 
W RSFS EER 652,721 21,121,419 


FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 


Total exports for year ending June 30, 1916 
Total exports (or year ending June 20, 1914. 


2, 004, 014.579 
The SPEAKER pro.tempore (Mr. Cox). The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Stoa] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


MONUMENT TO JOHN ERICSSON. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, there is pending before the House 
of Representatives a bill introduced by Congressman FITZGER- 
ALD, of New York, for the erection of a suitable monument in 
the National Capital in honor of Capt. John Ericsson. , 

Years ago in the schoolbooks we learned that Baltimore was 
the Monumental City. It is now seldom so designated. This 
is largely due to the fact that within an hour's ride from the 
“metropolis on the Chesapeake there stands by the lordly’ 
Potomac, at a point where the waters from the mountains 
meet the tides of the , our National Capital. 

Pen of author am voice of orator have dwelt in studied 
phrase, polished sentence, and rounded period upon the plan, 
development, and prospects of the American Capital. It is 
at once a growing metropolis and at the same time practically 
devoid of the noise, smoke, and dust of industry found in other 
cities of the world containing 400,000 souls. Its regular streets, 
broad avenues, palatial homes, and great buildings, public 
and private; together with its numerous parks, whose areas 
describe many geometric outlines, all challenge the notice and 
command the favorable comment of visiting Americans and 


foreigners. 
Some of the most interesting features of Washington «re 
its monuments, erected as a protest against the oft-repeated 
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Between 
the Capitol and the Potomac, reaching toward the heavens, 


statement that republics forget and are ungrateful. 


stands the greatest obelisk in the world. It was erected by 
a generous people's voluntary subscription and a congressional 
appropriation to the memory of Washington. Near the banks 
of the Potomac, beyond which rises in solemn grandeur Ar- 
lington Cemetery, the resting place of American heroism, is 
now being constructed a magnificent Greek temple in commem- 
oration of Lincoln. [Applause,] In the various parks are 
imposing statues erected to brave, wise, and great Americans, 
“whose deeds crown history’s pages, and time’s great volume 
make.” All these are in chaste marble, enduring granite, or 
imperishable bronze. These in the main are erected to com- 
memorate America’s native sons. 

However, America did not come into national existence by 
native effort alone nor has that national existence been main- 
tained independently of those who looked for the first time upon 
the sun in other climes or under other flags than ours. In an 
oblong square fronting the Executive Mansion is Lafayette Park. 
Here are beautiful walks under trees transplanted from many 
other countries. In the southeast corner upon an elevated ped- 
estal, about which is the compatriot group, stands a bronze 
statue, with military trappings, of America's early, tried, and 
noble friend—Lafayette. [Applause.] 

At the northeast corner is a similar statue erected to Kosciusko, 
the Vole. May it stand there in grandeur until dismembered 
Poland, which gave him birth and for which he fought and fell, 
shall take its place among the other nations of the earth. [Ap- 
plause.] In the southwest corner is another statue of heroic 
mold erected to Rochambeau, the great French general, who led 
his army, side by side with the Americans under Washington, 
up to triumphant Yorktown. The latest statue placed is in the 
northwest corner, that of Baron von Steuben, an officer under 
Frederick the Great. He became, after Valley Forge, the ef- 
fective drill sergeant of our Continental Army. It was to a large 
extent his methods and discipline, added to the zeal, daring, 
and patriotism of the American Army, which humbled the land 
forces of Britain. [Applause.] 

Nor are those who distinguished themselyes on land alone 
remembered. In Franklin Park there has recently been erected 
a bronze statue of Irish Jack Barry, who nobly earned the title, 
“The Father of the American Navy.” [Applause] Recently 
the American Government in just retrospect condemned its own 
neglect of John Paul Jones, who under different flags had be- 
come in that period of revolution on two continents “ the terror 
of the scas.” As a measure of justice the American Government 
transported his remains from their Parisian resting place and 
placed them in a mausoleum at the Annapolis Naval Academy. 
Afterwards a statue enduring, imposing, and appropriate was 
erected to his memory at Potomac Park in the National Capital. 
The achievements of this Scot in gallantry and daring reflected 
luster all along his career, but never more than when he pa- 
trolled the seas in vigorous warfare against all who would 
assail the encradled Republic of the west. [Applause.] 

But new obligations are being contracted by the Republic. 
They are being slowly discharged. To my mind, in this day 
of battle, this day when so many are profoundly impressed 
that our national peace and security rest upon a great and 
efficient Navy, it is fitting that we should do belated honor 
to the man whose genius, flashing through the guns of the 
Monitor in 1862, turned the ebb of Union fortune into the flood 
of confidence and victory. [Applause.] 

John Ericsson was born with a genius for mechanics and a 
mind for mathematics. With the industry and persistence of his 
race this child of the north lived and closed his career with a rec- 
ord for achievement which, had he lived a few centuries ago, 
would have, by the iconoclasts of to-day, been called a romance. 

He first saw the light under the northern sun in Vermeland, 
Sweden. His nativity was but a few degrees from the Arctic 
Circle. It was the land of the short day and summer and the 
long night and winter. Eighteen hundred and three was a year 
_ of great import to America. It was the year when Napoleon, 
intending to deliver his greatest indirect blow at Britain, ceded 
Louisiana to the United States, giving us the scope of an 
empire. Far off Sweden was then under the rule of the great 
Napoleon. There a boy was born who 59 years later was to 
prove a great factor in preserving intact, under the American 
flag, that mighty domain. Napoleon intended by so ceding 
Louisiana to build a western republic capable of battling suc- 
cessfully with Britain. Thet was an enterprise in which the 


great Corsican recognized his own inability, for already Brit- 
ain’s supremacy of the seas had confined Napoleon's triumphs 
to continental Europe. 

The march of events confirmed the foresight of Bonaparte. 
Britain was successfully tombated and our most marked vie- 
tory was at New Orleañs, the populous center of that great 
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annexation. The supreme trial of the Republic was not des- 
tined to be with Great Britain or any other power. It arose 
between two parts of the Republic itself. In that John Erics- 
son earned the distinction which the bill for his monument now 
pending in this Congress would confer. 

Between the Swedish cradle and the American tomb (1803- 
1889) we find many interesting facts. Ericsson exhibited a 
precocity for drawing at the age of 4. At 8 he became an adept 
at understanding and handling machinery. He was the builder 
of a perfect miniature mill at 9. At 10 he astonished Admiral 
Platten, the great Swedish canal builder, who prophesied for 
the boy an extraordinary future. At 13 he directed 600 Gov- 
ernment military laborers in the construction of public high- 
ways. So the good roads builders of to-day may find a pioneer 
in John Ericsson. At 17 he became a soldier in the army of 
Bernadotte, under whom he was rapidly advanced. At 18 he 
was a surveyor in the King’s service. His measurements and 
maps made at that time still remain marvels of accuracy and 
utility. At 23 he left his homeland of the north, where he 
deemed his abilities and activities circumscribed, for Britain 
was then as now the empire of the sea. There, he believed, there 
would be a demand for the creations of his brain and their 
perfection by his hand. [Applause.] 

Britain was not an hospitable host for the Scandinavian 
genius. The man who rivaled Stephenson in producing the 
steam locomotive, the foreigner who produced at a London 
fire, the first steam ftre engine, the alien who bound the can- 
non barrels against their bursting, and the originator of the 
screw propeller, came up against British official inertia and 
English red tape. While Ericsson could take dead metal and 
shape it to his will, chain the elements, make a gun safe, at 
last to its handlers, subdue the fire fiend, and, seizing upon 
the theory of bird flight, apply it to shipping, revolutionize in 
cheapness’ and speed navigation, yet, he could not jar loose 
the official mind of Britain. The official mind of Britain was 
much like the official minds of other countries which have so 
often dismissed the suggestions of genius with these insuper- 
able objections: “ We never saw it before. It was never done 
before.” It almost leads one to inquire why the ancients 
wasted rocks with which to build pyramids. Were there not 
sufficient official skulls for the purpose? 

So in 1839, wearied with Britain's official inaction, though 
he had acquired 30 British patents, he started for New York, 
the then ambitious port of the Western Continent, now the 
one through which passes more commerce than any other port 
of the world. 

He had been schooled in his native land to look to officials 
and governments for patronage, but he learned in Britain, and 
had it confirmed in America, that governments are less inclined 
toward seeing and adopting enterprise than is private capital. 
This is probably due first to the fact that the government is 
not intent on accomplishing gain, and second, the machinery of 
government being hedged in by constitutions and laws, and 
controlled by many heads instead of one, is necessarily slow 
in either seeing or accomplishing that which is not warranted 
by precedent. 

He came to America at the invitation of Robert F. Stockton, 
an American capitalist. In 1842 he designed, and the Govern- 
ment adopted, its first real steam war vessel, known as the 
Princeton. He invented an instrument for measuring distances 
in firing guns. The range finders on our great dreadnaughts 
are but the perfection of this instrument invented by Ericsson. 
Its importance may well be realized since size of guns, weight 
of projectile, resistance of armor plate, and distance between 
gun and target, constitute the four great facts in naval gunnery. 

The New World became attractive to him. He conceived a 
patriotic devotion to the great Republic whose enterprising men 
and liberal Government gave him scope for his genius and in- 
dustry. From this country he was granted 100 patents. So, 
in 1848, he abjured his allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and 
became a naturalized American citizen. Before our Civil War 
he conceived the Monitor and offered it to Napoleon III, there 
seeming to be no American demand. but Napoleon rejected it. 
By a strange coincidence, the character of the great battle in 
Hampton Roads was to either side suggested by Ericsson, 
Mallory, the naval secretary of the Confederacy, had been a 
friend of Ericsson’s before the Civil War. In his then talks 
with the inventor, the ironclad was discussed, and Mallory 
later upon obtaining his position in the Confederate Cabinet, 
used Eriesson’s thought, years before the war informally coni- 
municated, for the construction of the Merrimac. 

The Civil War wus on, Its first year had shown in the ic- 
tivities of the field the mettle of both sides, albeit lack of 
discipline and preparation were manifested on either side, but 
more particularly by the North. It is an ancient story now 
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about the construction of the Merrimac. Her entering Hamp- 
on Roads, sinking our Cumberland, burning the Congress—both 
wooden vessels—and driving the Minnesota into a position of 
heiplessness. 

But the building of the Merrimac was not unknown to the 

‘northern authorities, and the time of her arrival where the 
battle must take place was of course reasonably forecasted. It 
seemed providential that preparation for meeting it should have 
been made by the one man then in the world capable of suc- 
cessful preparation. [Applause.] 

On September 14, 1861, the Government entered into a con- 
tract with Ericsson to construct the Monitor. One of his claims 
was that it should be impregnable to shot. Think of it! In 
that critical period the Government, dealing with the only indi- 
vidual capable of meeting the great national crisis, inserted in 
its contract of purchase a condition that payment should be 
withheld unless that condition could be clearly met. 

The Monitor's keel was laid October 25, 1861; her engines 
were steamed December 30. It was launched January 30, com- 
pleted February 15, went into United States commission Feb- 
ruary 25, and on March 8 made her famous trip to Hampton 
Roads. Word painting of the first great sea fight, where gravity 
seems to have been conquered and where iron not only floated 
but fought iron, is left to the many writers and historians who 
with picturesque detail have given to the world an account of 
the first great naval battle as modern warfare then begun and 
since continued. Interesting as such an account might be, more 
interesting would be a statement of the fear and trembling on 
the decks of every northern wooden man-of-war. The conster- 
nation of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, who saw in the 
immediate future the menace of their invaded ports, their de- 
stroyed shipping, and their wealth placed under tribute to the 
ironclad monsters already under construction and fashioned 
after the Merrimac. More interesting yet was the suspense 
and almost terror in Washington, where those in authority in 
anticipation saw the Merrimac steaming up the Chesapeake on 
into the Potomac, past Mount Vernon, and up to the National 
Capital, with guns trained on the Treasury and the Capitol, 
which meant more than a mere battle and the destruction of 
property. It meant a release of the southern blockade. It 
mennt recognition of the Confederacy by all the powers on 
earth. It meant their commerce aiding the seceding group. It 
forecasted an unconquerable South and a permanently divided 
Nation. 

Men sometimes refer to the battle in Hainpton Roads as being 
undecisive, because neither ship was captured or sunk. But the 
best evidence of victory was the subsidence of fear throughout 
our Navy; the restoration of complete confidence in Bosten, 
New York, and Philadelphia; the tightening of the southern 
blockade; the nonrecognition by foreign powers; the supreme 
relief and the glorious confidence of Lincoln and his Cabinet; 
and as time went on the complete victory by the North and the 
perpetuation of the Union left unquestioned proof of who was 
victor and who was vanquished in the first great battle of float- 
ing iron, [Applause.] 

That in building the Monitor, Ericsson's chief consideration 
was for battle rather than navigation is suggested in the final 
end of the historic craft. Late in the year of 1862, as the 
northern naval forces were prosecuting their conquest against 
the shore defenses of the South, the Monitor was sent down the 
Atlantic coast. There, in a stormy sea, it passed Cape Hatteras; 
but in the increasing gale which followed it yielded to the bat- 
tering of neptune's artillery, and on the 31st day of December, 
1862, it sank in that section of the sea which has claimed so 
many craft of both wood and iron and levied, year by year, 
heavy tribute of human life. 

My attention has recently been called to the fact that Dr. 
Greenville Weeks, who was a surgeon on board the Monitor in its 
first battle cruise, and still with it on its final trip, still lives, at 
the age of fourscore years. He recently visited the great Capital 
whose preservation was the Monitor's prize in 1862. It may be a 
matter of general indifference, but to me one of the most inter- 
esting seafaring accounts I ever read was The last cruise of 
the Monitor,” written many years ago by Dr. Weeks, in which he 
graphically described the last trip and final passing of the 
AMfenitor upon which he had been an officer and witness in its 
battle triumph, and which he left on its final cruise only when 
it sank to rise no more. 

There is a story of the ancient Swedish kings, and, by the 
way, one of them was named Ericsson, that a prince entitled 
to the throne must look upon it, then go and perform some 


great and heroic deed; then drink a libation from a skull 
Ericsson had looked upon 


before he takes his seat of power. 
a throne of metal, proffered by Neptune. He drank a libation 
from rebellion’s skull, and became entitled to his throne. ‚That 
right was confirmed by Neptune and Mars. [Applause.] 


slip up and returned to his seat, 


not believe. 


Some may think Ericsson’s monitor was the chance thought 
of the dreaming inventor. It was not. It was the legitimate 
product. of a highly organized, tempered, tried, and cultured - 
brain, which always controlled and commanded a hand of 
cunning. 

A tribute to Ericsson is, in a broad sense, a tribute to the 
race from which he sprung. No evidence of this would seem 
better or more appropriate just now than a quotation from 
Admiral Luce in a paper read before the Naval Institute 
April 20, 1876: 

The monitor was the ization of 40 centuries of thought on 
attack and defense, and exhibited In a singular manner the old Norse 
element of the American Navy; Ericsson (Swedish son of Eric) built 
her; Dahlgren (Swedish branch of valley)earmed her; and Worden 
(Swedish, wording, worthy) fought her. How the ancient Skalds ' 
would have struck their wild h. in hearing such names in heroic 
verse! How they would have written them in “immortal runes"! 

[Applause. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Orprretp). The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, when Woodrow Wilson 
was nominated for President the Democratic newspapers aud 
text books contained much about his peculiar fitness for this 
high office to which he aspired. We were told by his official 
biographer that “ forty years of constant study and investigation 
before he ever became a candidate for office at. all“ had quali- 


fied him for this place as no other man who preceded him as 


President had been qualified. That he was better grounded in 
the science of government chan anyone who had preceded him. 
That he had such a high conception of the obligation of publie 
oflice that he would be less liable to make mistakes in the con- 
duct thereof than anyone who had preceded him. That he was a 
positive character. Had rare good judgment, and that when 
once his judgment was formed on public matters he would not 
easily reverse that judgment. That when he spoke he always 
used the right word in the right place. That he said what he 
meant and always meant what he said. That he expressed his 
conviction in no uncertain terms. That it was hard indeed to 
get him to deviate in the least degree from a conviction once 


formed 


William Bayard Hale, the author of “ Woodrow Wilson; The 
Story of His Life,” gives us a striking illustration of this char- 
acterstic in Wilson by relating the following incident: 

When Wilson was a student at Princeton be was a member of a debat- 
ing society known as “ W) Hall.“ Princeton had another society at 
the same time known a: Clio Hall.“ ‘The best debaters were selected 
from these two societies annually to contend for what was known as 
The Lynde Prize.“ one of these occa s Woodrow Wilson was 
selected as the ehampion of W. Hall. The subject of the debate was 
to be “ Protection versus Free de.” The debaters were required to 
take sides by lot. Wilson pot his hand into the hat and drew out a 
siip that required him to argue in favor of “ Protection.” He tore the 
Nothing under heaven. he swore 
in which he did 


would induce him to advance argu ents for a tħin A ERE 
n’ Inde Prize 


He did not believe ~ Protection.” 
went to somebody else. 

I know that comparisons are sometimes odious, but the people 
of the United States are entitled to know whether the Woodrow 
Wilson of Whig Hall is the present Woodrow Wilson of the 
White House. : 

Let us see whether there is now nothing under heaven that 
would induce him to advance arguments for a thing in which 
he does not believe. The best evidence on this proposition is 
afforded by the many mental acrobatic feats performed by Mr. 
Wilson since he became President, to a few of which I desire to 
call the attention of this House. 

MOLASSES TO CATCH FLIES, 

One of the planks in the Democratic platform of 1912 de- 
clared “ Our pledges are made to be kept when in office as well 
as relied upon during the campaign.” Frequently during that 
campaign Woodrow Wilson was inspired by the above plank 


to declare “ our platform is not molasses to catch flies. It means 


business; it means what it says. * * And they who talk 
one way and vote anether are going to be retired to a very 
quiet and private retreat.” Mr. Wilson might have believed in 
this plank of the Democratic platform at the time and might 
have believed in his own declaration with reference thereto at 
the time he made it, but it is painfully evident that soon after 
he became President of the United States he changed his mind 
with reference to both of them, and has demonstrated by his 
action and his treatment of that platform that its pledges were 
not made to be kept, and that it must have been molasses to 
catch flies. Subsequent events have proved that that is the 
only practical purpose it has subserved. 
>- ONE TERM FOR PRESIDENT: 

The Baltimore convention that neminated Wilson for Presi- 
dent declared emphatically in favor of a single presidential 
term, and also advocated an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States making the President of the United States 
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ineligible for reelection, and the candidate of that convention 
was pledged to this principle. Woodrow Wilson accepted the 
nomination and accepted this plank in the platform, and much 
ado was made about it during the campaign of 1912. While 
he wus a candidate for election he was in favor of it. After 
the election he immediately changed his mind and commenced 
doing and continues to do everything in his power to secure 
a reelection. 
FREE TOLLS. 

The Baltimore convention declared in favor of exempting 
from toll all American ships engaged in coastwise trade passing 
through the Panama Canal. Woodrow Wilson accepted this 
plank, and every speech and public utterance made by him 
during the campaign emphasized the wisdom of this declaration. 
But when he became President he changed his mind, and without 
igiving any reason for it whatever demanded that the Demo- 
cratic Congress then in power pass a law imposing on Ameri- 
can coastwise ships the same charges that were imposed on 
foreign ships passing through this canal. And up to this goodly 
hour he has never given Congress or the people any explanation 
in defense of this action. He permitted it to leak out from 
‘those closely connected with his administration that it was 
done to appease the demands of England, but that this is not 
true is substantiated by the statement of Sir Edward Grey, 
British secretary for foreign affairs, who has openly declared 
that England at no time demanded chat foreign vessels be per- 
mitted to pass through the canal on the same terms with 
American coastwise vessels; that England did not expect any 
such action on the part of this country and was surprised at 


what was done. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF, 


All of his life, until within the last year, Woodrow Wilson has 
been unalterably opposed to a protective tariff. He has re- 
peatedly in his written commentaries and in public speech de- 
clared it unconstitutional. 

Mr, SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN, After making that statement, I would just like 
to ask if the gentleman desired to modify it any, in the light 
of the statement read by Mr. Lonewortn, of Ohio? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. I thank the gentleman for the 
suggestion, and think another paragraph should be added to 
my speech. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Yet when brought face to face with a depleted Treasury and 
with a tariff-for-revenue-only law that has utterly failed to 
supply the necessary funds with which to defray the current 
expenses of government, he suddenly changes his mind and 
advocates the retention of a protective tariff on sugar. 

Until during this present session of Congress he has been 
opposed to a protective tariff upon dyestuffs, but something 
happened, and he changed his mand and is now loudly pro- 
claiming the necessity of a protective tariff on dyestuffs. 

How does his present position on this subject compare with 
the position that he occupied when, as a member of “ Whig 
Hall,” he swore that nothing under heaven would induce him 
to advance arguments in favor of a protective tariff? 


TARIFF COMMISSION, 


The President, until quite recently, has been violently op- 
posed to a tariff commission, looking upon it as an instrument 
utterly at war with Democratic principles and utterly incon- 
sistent with his ideas of a tariff for revenue only. But some- 
thing happened and he changed his mind, and we find him 
during the winter just past sending for Mr. KITCHIN, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, leader of the majority side, whom 
he informed of his change of mind and of his desire that he 
(Kirenin) should introduce a bill for the establishment of a 
nonpartisan tariff commission, Mr, Wilson found as a result 
of this interview that Mr. KrrcHIN was not as much of a 
mental acrobat as he, and that he would not consent upon de- 
mand to change his convictions of a lifetime, even at the be- 
hest of the President; that he laid some store upon principle; 
and that he would not surrender his principle, as the President 
was willing to surrender his, simply for expediency. So as an 
alternative the President induced the next ranking member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr, Raney, to introduce his tariff-commission bill. The origi- 
nal measure introduced by Mr. Rainey provided for five mem- 
bers, but before this bill had been in the legislative hopper a 
week the President changed his mind again and had Mr. 
Rarney introduce a new Dill, which finally passed this House 
as a part of the general revenue bill, that provides for six 
members of the tariff commission, 

In his Indianapolis speech—that he and his friends are now 
trying so hard to forget—the President declared that he had 


“put one over” on the Republican minority of this House by 
providing in the law creating a new trade commission a 
scheme for the investigation and scientific treatment of the 
tariff question, including all the conditions of trade in this 
country, the cost of manufacture, the cost of transportation, 
and all things that enter into the question of the tariff, in 
foreign countries as well as in the United States, and into all 
those questions of foreign combinations which affect interna- 
tional trade between Europe and the United States. He was of 
the opinion then that he had a commission to do all the things 
that are now expected that a tariff commission could do. But 
he changed his mind, and voiced that change in his demand that 
this Congress create an independent tariff commission. 
REVENUE. 


When this Congress first assembled, President Wilson deliv- 
ered his message in person, and, amongst other things, declared 
that the additional revenue necessary to defray the expense 
of government should be raised by continuing the direct taxes 
then in force, and in addition that there be placed a tax of 
1 cent per gallon on gasoline and naphtha, a tax of 50 cents 
per horsepower on automobiles and internal-explosion engines, 
a stamp tax on bank checks, a tax of 25 cents per ton on pig 
iron, and a tax of 25 cents per ton on fabricated iron and 
steel. But something happened, He got his ear to the ground, 
and he heard a mighty rumble of dissension coming from 
every quarter. He soon discovered that automobiles were no 
longer owned solely by the rich, but that almost every farmer 
in the country had either an automobile or an explosion 
engine. He also heard from the pig-iron workers of the country. 
He likewise heard from the fabricated iron and steel workers 
of the country. And he further discovered that, by reason of 
the confidence still obtaining in banking institutions of our 
country, the people deposited their money in banks instead of 
concealing it in their old shoes or elsewhere, and that the bank- 
check tax was especially odious. So he changed his mind; and 
in the revenue bill presented to this Congress, which was ap- 
proved by the President before it was presented, not one refer- 
ence is made to or a single cent of tax is laid on any one of 
the articles referred to in his message to Congress, [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

NEUTRALITY, 

Soon after the European war broke out the President admon- 
ished our people that we should occupy a position of strict 
neutrality as between the warring nations; that we should be 
neutral in thought as well as deed. 

At that time he set his seal of condemnation upon a proposi- 
tion being entertained by some of our financiers to make a 
loan to some of the warring powers, and declared that such an 
act would be inconsistent with our position of neutrality. But 
something again happened, and in less than a year after he 
made this declaration of neutrality he openly encouraged the 
making of a loan of millions to these same warring powers, and 
then contended and now contends that such action is perfectly 
consistent with our position of neutrality. If he was right in 
his first position, he is certainly wrong in his second, Or if he 
is right in his last declaration, he committed an error in making 
the first, In any event he completely reversed himself upon 
this very important point. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

On January 18, 1916, the President declared, through the 
Lansing note, “that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
cf any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare 
and the defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held 
to be an auxiliary cruiser and so trented by a neutral, as well 
as by a belligerent government, and [our Government] is seri- 
ously considering instructing its officials accordingly.” Within 
two months after taking the above stand, and announcing our 
position to the powers of Europe, to the utter amazement oi the 
people of the United States, he changed his mind and reversed 
the attitude of our Government completely on this all-important 
subject by declaring that a-merchant vessel has the right to 
carry armament and that by so doing it should not be held to 
be an auxiliary cruiser. 

In his note of January 18 the President recognized the sub- 
marine as a legitimate instrument of warfare and suggested 
that international law should be changed to meet this new 
instrument of war. Within less than three months, on April 19, 
in his message with reference to his note to Germany delivered 
in this House. he took a directly opposite position and declared 
that the submarine was “incompatible with the principles of 
humanity, the long-established and incontroyertible rights of 
neutrals, and the sacred immunities of noncombatants.” What 
transpired in this interim to cause the President to so com- 
pletely change front? Something must have happened to cause 
him to change his mind, but what that something was he has 
never given to the public. 
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These contrary positions taken by the President came nearer 
getting us into war with Europe than all the other misunder- 
standings that have arisen up to date in our foreign relations. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

At one time he declared that be wanted the fullest possible 
expression by Congress on the armed merchant-ship question, 
then suddenly changed his mind and declared that Congress had 
no right to express itself upon this question at all—that it was 
a matter solely for the Executive Department to deal with. 


WAENING AMERICANS, 


During the last of February of the present year he sent word 
to Democratic leaders in this Congress that he did not want the 
resolutions pending in this body warning Americans to stay off 
of armed merchant ships belonging to belligerents openly consid- 
ered. For some unexpluinable reason he changed his mind, and 
during the first days of March he sent word to these same lead- 
ers that he wanted these resolutions brought out on the floor of 
the House and defeated. In obedience to this demand fully 90 
per cent of the Democratic side who were personally in favor 
of the warning resolutions voted against their convictions and in 
compliance with the President's demand to defeat them. 

Repeatedly has the President warned Americans living in 
Mexico to leave that country. for the reason that the United 
States could not protect either their persons or property, not- 
withstanding the fact that these American citizens were in a 
place where they had a right to be, where their property inter- 
ests were, and were entitled to the fullest protection of this 
Government. But when it came to warning Americans to stay 
off of armed merchant ships belonging to belligerents, the Presi- 
dent changed his attitude entirely and not only neglected and 
refused to give this warning himself but also demanded that 
the Congress of the United States should not give such a 
warning. 

MEXICO, 

Soon after he became President, Mr. Wilson declared that the 
Mexican people had a right to decide their own internal troubles 
without any outside Interference ; that they had the right to estab- 
lish their own form of government, no matter how much blood 
was shed in doing it, and that it was nobody's business but 
theirs, Very shortly after this he changed his mind and inter- 
fered himself in the affairs of Mexico, and declared that Huerta 
should not remain president of that unfortunate country, and 
immediately commenced conniving at his displacement by fur- 
nishing munitions of war to the bandit leaders of Mexico that 
they might the more completely terrorize the people of that 
country. 

At another time he demanded that all Mexican claimants and 
aspirants for the presidency get together in a general confer- 
ence to establish u de facto government and agree upon some 
one of their number to act as president, and threatened non- 
recognition of anyone who refused. Afterwards he changed his 
mind completely with reference to this scheme, abandoned it 
entirely, and recognized as the Mexican ruler Carranza, the only 
claimant who did not and would not join in his proposed con- 
ference. 

He refused to recognize Huerta as President, declaring that 
he was not the head of a de facto government, yet he de- 
manded that, as President, he salute the American flag; and to 
enforce this demand he sent an army of men and war vessels to 
Vera Cruz. After 19 of our boys were killed and a great many 
more wounded the President changed his mind and withdrew 
these troops and these war vessels without receiving the salute 
that he had so vociferously demanded, and so precipitate was 
his withdrawal of our war vessels that had it not been for the 
humane action of the officers‘of a German and a British vessel 
lying near by hundreds of American citizens would have been 
subjected to the merciless attack of enraged Mexicans. 

He sent our Army into Mexico nominally for the purpose of 
capturing Villa, his former pet, and his bandit horde; but before 
capturing Villu, and without accomplishing any good purpose, 
he changed his mind, and after the Battle of Carrizal, in which 
a great number of our soldier boys were killed and a greater 
number wounded, he is now proposing, upon the demand of 
the impotent Carranza, to further humiliate this country by with- 
drawing our troops. 

From first to last nearly a thousand American citizens and 
soldiers have been killed by the Mexicans, the deaths of more 
than three-fourths of whom may be traced to the wobbling policy, 
or want of policy, of President Wilson. 

TCO PROUD TO FIGHT. 


When the news came of the sinking of the Lusitania and the 
whole world stood shocked and appalled, Mr. Wilson said he 
was “too proud to fight”; but recently he gave evidence of 
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changing his mind on this proposition by telling a meeting of 
preachers in New York that he always welcomed a fight and that 
he thought it must be in his blood. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I gather that the gentleman 
has already referred to about 25 different changes of policy on 
the part of the President of the United States. In order to be 
fair, the gentleman has perhaps included somewhere in his speech 
some one policy upon which the President has not changed his 
mind. Does the gentleman intend to refer to any such consis- 
tency on the part of the President? [Laughter on the Republi- 
can side.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, if I can find any I will. Pos- 
sibly I may find one or two. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
MEXICO BEFORE UNITED STATES. 

When Mr. Wilson became President of the United States he 
took a solemn oath to defend our country and our countrymen 
wherever they might be, but if he is correctly reported he has 
even forgotten this solemn obligation, for in his speech at Detroit 
recently made he declared it to be his purpose to “ serve Mexico 
first.” He made this astounding declaration by first charging 
that unnamed persons, save as he designated them “ fellow citi- 
zens,” are seeking to “ exploit“ Mexico; and then declared that 
“ Mexico has justification for distrusting us.” What right has 
even the President to declare that a number of “ fellow citi- 
zens” are seeking to exploit Mexico? He gives us no facts to 
substantiate his charge, and it little becomes the President of the 
United States to make it. Better would it appear if this charge 
came from Mexico and that the President of the United States, 
whose duty it is to defend our fellow citizens, should demand 
the facts substantiating any such charge rather than to assume 
the truth thereof and declare upon such assumption that he will 
serve Mexico first. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HELVERING. I suppose the gentleman wants to be 
correct? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HELVERING. As a matter of fact, the President said 
he would serve the people of Mexico first, rather than those 
interested in exploiting Mexico. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But the President is not justified in 
calling those who have spent their time and money in Mexico, by 
the invitation of an established government there, “ exploiters.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman again yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was any exception made when 
Americans generally were ordered out of Mexico, to leave their 
property and take their chances? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. None. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there for a moment? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HELVERING] 
said something about the President being interested in the 
people of Mexico. Does not the gentleman from Indiana think 
he ought to be interested in the people of the United States 
who are in Mexico, even ahead of the people who are Mexicans? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. The Democratic platform at 
Baltimore declared that it would be one of its chief duties to 
protect the American borders and the rights of American eiti- 
zens in foreign lands. [Applause on the Republican side.] In 
the face of that platform your President and mine has declared, 
“Get out of there; we can not protect you,” and has raised no 
hand in behalf of those whose interests are in Mexico and whose 
lives have been lost or imperiled in Mexico. 

That he intends to serve Mexico first is evidenced by the 
fact that on the 18th of March, nine days after the Columbus 
raid, in which a great number of our citizens were ruthlessly 
murdered, there arrived at Vera Cruz on a steamer from New 
York 1.350.000 rounds of soft-nosed cartridges and other muni- 
tions of war for Carranza. This Government is not only pas- 
sively permitting the shipment of these munitions of war but 
in addition this administration is actively aiding in furnishing 
guns, cartridges, and other munitions of war to the so-called 
Mexican Government, for upon complaint being made by the 
Mexican Government to the State Department that cartridge- 
manufacturing machines from the Waterbury-Farrell Foundry 
at Waterbury, Conn., had been delayed, our Government took 
official action to hasten the shipment of these machines and 
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saw to it that these machines were immediately shipped. That 
was in May, at a time when this Government knew of the in- 
tense feeling existing in Mexico against the presence of Ameri- 
can soldiers on Mexican soil, this all happening after the Ameri- 
ean soldiers had been shot down at Parral and just before the 
ambuscade and massacre at Carrizal. 

When Wilson first became President he found an embargo upon 
shipments of arms and ammunition to Mexico, this embargo 
having been fixed by President Taft. Wilson first declared that 
he would continue its maintenance, but in order to accomplish 
his purpose in ousting Huerta he changed his mind and lifted 
the embargo; and from that time to this he has permitted the 
furnishing of arms and ammunition to this bandit country, with 
which the life blood of our soldiers and citizens has been spilled. 
Do you not think it is pretty rear time that he should change 
his mind and in the discharge of his obligation as President of 
the United States serve, for a period at least, the people of the 
United States first? [Applause on the Republican side.] 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


About the time of the meeting of the Sixty-fourt' (Congress 
President Wilson, in a letter to Senator CLARK, intu. med him 
that he would veto the Philippine bill if it had a provision in it 
fixing the time for Filipino independence. Before Congress was 
half through he changed his mind and agreed to approve a bill 

having this clause in it. 
THE ARMY. 

After the European war had been in progress for more than a 
year Mr, Wilson expressed his opposition to any material in- 
crease in the Standing Army and declared that there was no 
“need of any increase. He then became the advocate of Secre- 
tary Garrison's continental-army plan. And to the enlargement 
of our Army on this plan he remained a firm advocate until the 
present Congress was well under way. Suddenly he changed his 
mind and abandoned Garrison and his continental-army plan and 
became the champion of the scheme now embodied in the Hay 
reorganization law. Secretary Garrison, not being as adept at 
somersaulting as the President and seeing no reason why this 
sudden change of front should be made, resigned his position, 
and the President called in his place a Secretary of War who 
would do his bidding, but who personally had always been 
against the present scheme of so-called preparedness, 

Mr. Wilson has repeatedly expressed himself in opposition to 
the young men of our country spending their time in military 
training; that such training is not consistent with our form of 
government, and that it tends to militarism. But he has 
changed his mind on this proposition and is now demanding 
that 400,000 young men be trained and kept in training. 

THE NAVY. t 


President Wilson was likewise opposed to any additional in- 


crease of the Navy, and officially declared that it was suffi- 


cient to meet all emergencies and that there was no occasion 
for the expenditure of money beyond the fixed program for its 
increase and enlargement. But over night he changed his mind 
on this proposition and is now demanding that our Navy shall 
be made the second, if not the largest, in the world. 

TRUSTS. 

With great blare of trumpets during the campaign of 1912. 
and immediately after he became President of the United States, 
Mr. Wilson declared it to be his purpose to save “the wretched 
and downtrodden” from the “grasping hand of private mo- 
nopoly,” and pledged himself and his party to the annihilation 
of all “kinds of artificial advantage”; that he would not be 
content with the bringing of civil suits for the dissolution of 
monopolistic trusts, but that those who were responsible for 
their management and control should be prosecuted under the 
criminal law. Then he changed his mind, and not only has he 
failed to institute any criminal proceeding against violators of 
the antitrust laws, but he has also abandoned the prosecution 
of civil suits for the dissolution of what he termed “ these un- 
holy and unrighteous combinations.” Yea, more, he has been 
encouraging them in every way that he knows how, until to-day 
there are more trusts and larger trusts in this country than 
there have ever been in all its previous history. 

FORBIGN IMMIGRATION, 

Before Mr. Wilson became President of the United States he 
declared himself in favor of using every possible means in 
check of foreign immigration. In his history of the American 
people, when discussing this question he said that the hordes 
that were coming into this country from Hungary and Poland 
and from the south of Italy were the most sordid and hopeless 
characters and that their standards of life and work were such 
as American workmen had never dreamed of hitherto; that we 
had prohibited the Chinese from coming into this country but 
that they were more to be desired as workmen, if not as citi- 


zens, than most of the coarse crew that came crowding in 
every year at our eastern ports. And during the campaign of 
1912 he said in a public address in New York City, We want 
American life kept to its standards and that the only standards 
of American life shall be standards of restriction; then we are 
all upon a common ground, not of those who criticize immigra- 
tion but those who declare themselves Americans. * * + 
Of course, if the immigrants are allowed to come in unin- 
structed hosts and to stop at the ports where they enter and 
there to compete in an over-supplied labor market, there is 
going to be unhappiness; there is going to be deterioration; 
there is going to be everything that will be detrimental to 
immigrants.” Thus did he, not only in his private writing, 
but in his publie speech, cause the American people to believe 
that he was in sympathy with the sentiment of the country, 
then and now so largely in favor of putting the most stringent 
check upon foreign immigration. But these declarations made 
by him on this subject have proven to be but molasses to catch 
flies, for when he had an opportunity to put his words into 
acts he failed to do it; on the contrary he vetoed the Burnett 
immigration bill. 

Now again has this bill passed the House during the present 
session with an overwhelming majority. It is now sleeping in 
the Senate. In making up the program of the Senate, selecting 
the bills which will be passed by that body during the remainder 
of this session, the Burnett immigration bill has no place. Why 
is this so, if it is not because the President will be compelled 
either to veto it, if he wishes for once in his life to be consistent, 
or else to sign it and again show to the world and again confirm 
his record of inconsistency. No one has heard of the President 
making a visit to the Capitol and applying the lash to the backs 
of Democratic leaders and demanding that the immigration bill 
shall be taken up and passed by the Senate during this present 
session, notwithstanding the fact that there is a greater demand 
for its passage from all sections of the country than there is for 
any other measure now pending in the Senate, unless it possibly 
be the child-labor bil. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


CHILD Labor. 


How different the conduct of President Wilson in his attitude 
with reference to the child-labor bill. This bill was not included 
in the Senate program, which had been submitted to the Presi- 
dent and met with his sanction, and public announcement had 
been made that it, together with the immigration bill, would not 
be considered during the present session. After that announce- 
ment was made and the public was apprised of the fact that this 
measure would not be considered during the present session, the 
mighty voice of the people was heard from every city, village, 
and hamlet throughout the United States, except a few States 
in the South, which the President knows are with him politically 
anyhow, and when he heard this voice, without announcement or 
any prearrangement, he came to the Capitol, sent or the Demo- 
cratic leaders of the Senate, and demanded of them that the 
child-labor bill be taken up and passed before adjournment. 
Dumfounded at this action, after his former agreement to the 
Senate program, the Democratic majority were for a time at an 
utter loss to know what they should do, but, agreeable to their 
former obedience and compliance with the whims and caprices of 
the President, they finally held another caucus, and have agreed 
to conform their action to this last change of mind of the Presi- 
dent with reference to their program and will pass this bill. 

What of the President’s attitude with reference to child-labor 
legislation? The evidence furnished by him, writren and oral, 
discloses that he has been opposed to the regulation of child 
labor by Federal legislation for years and that his opposition 
was based upon the fundamental proposition thet any such legis- 
lation is unconstitutional. In one of his lectures on constitu- 
tional law, delivered in 1911, he said: 

Its power— 

The Federal Government— 


is to regulate commerce between the States, and the bya now made 
during every session of Congress to carry the implications of that 
power beyond the utmost boundaries of reasonable and honest inference 
show that the only limits likely to be observed py politicians are those 
set by the good sense and conservative temper of the country, 

The proposed Federal legislation with re; to the regulation of 
child labor affords a striking example, If. the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States ran be stretched to include the regulation of 
labor in mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every particular 
of the industrial organization and action of the country. The only 
limitation Congress would observe should the Supreme Court assent to 
such obviously absurd extravagances of interpretation would be the 
limitations of opinion and of circumstances. 


Since Mr. Wilson delivered the above opinion there has been 
no change in the Constitution of the United States either extend- 
ing or abridging its powers of legislation upon this subject. If 
it was unconstitutional at the time Mr. Wilson delivered that 
opinion, it is unconstitutional now. He has written much on 
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constitutional law. He is delighted to be recognized as an au- 
thority upon this subject. Therefore what he says thereon is 
entitled to more than ordinary weight, and his change of attitude 
should receive more than ordinary attention. Something has 
caused him to change his mind and to become suddenly a great 
advocate of Federal legislation to control child labor. What can 
it be that has so suddenly caused this change? He has made 
no explanation, and are we not warranted in concluding that 
it is molasses to catch flies? [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Notwithstanding this eleyenth-hour conversion and the po- 
litical purpose of his action, which is so patent, a Member of 
this House in a public speech within the least week declared 
that if this bill passes President Wilson will be entitled to all 
the glory and all the credit for its becoming a law. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he will be entitled to no credit if honest conviction 
and unselfishness of action are to be counted the measures of 
credit. His contribution to this legislation will be like the 
contribution of King John to the Magna Charta—wrung from 
him by the people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


LABOR LEGISLATION. 


The Democratic platform of 1912, for the purpose of induc- 
ing the labor vote of this country, contained the following 
plank: 

The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there 
should be no abridgment of the right of wage earners and producers 
to organize for the protection of wages and the improvement of labor 
conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and their mem- 
bers should uot be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

Mr. Wilson accepted this plank and gave it his hearty in- 
dorsement in public addresses during the campaign. In his 
speech of acceptance, in speaking of this plank and of the la- 
boring classes of the country, he said: 

No law that safeguards their life; that improves the physical and 
moral conditions under which they live; that makes their hours of 
labor rational and tolerable; that gives them freedom to act in their 
own interest; and that pee them where they can not protect 
themselves, can properly be rded as class legislation or as any- 
thing but a measure taken in the interest of the whole people, whose 
partnership in right action we are trying to establish and make real 
and practical. It is in this spirit that we shall act if we are genuine 
spokesmen of the whole country. 

That is the way he talked before the election, when he was 
anxious to secure the suffrage of the 2,000,000 voters con- 
iributed from the laboring classes, but what was his perform- 
ance after the election? The Democratic majority in the Con- 
gress that followed made a pretense to carry out this plank in 
their platform by inserting in the sundry civil bill “that no 
part of the $300,000 provided therein for the enforcement of 
the antitrust law should be expended for the prosecution of any 
organization or individual for entering into any combination 
or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the condition of labor, or for any act 
done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful.” This 
bill was signed by the President and it became a law. How- 
ever, he accompanied his signature with a statement show- 
ing that he had changed his mind completely with reference 
to the plank, to which I have heretofore alluded, concerning 
labor organizations being exempt from prosecution under the 
antitrust law and concerning which he had declarea that they 
should have the fullest freedom to act in their own interests. 
In this statement he said: 

I have signed this bill because I can do so without in fact limiting 
the opportunity or the power of the Department of Justice to prosecute 
violations of the law by whomsoever committed. If I could have sepa- 
rated from the rest of the bill the item which authorizes the expendi- 
ture by the Department of Justice of a special sum of $300,000 for the 
prosecution of violations of the antitrust law, I would have vetoed 
that item, because it places upon the expenditure a limitation which i 
in my opinion, unjustifiable in character and Fee et does But 1 coul 
not separate it. I do not understand that the limitation was intended 
as either an amendment or an interpretation of the antitrust law, but 
merely as an expression of the opinion of the Congress. 

I cain assure the country that this item will neither limit nor in any 
way embarass the activo ol the Department of Justice. Other appro- 
riations supply the department with abundant funds to enforce the 
aw. The law will be interpreted in the determination of what the 
department should do by independent and, I hope, impartial os ents 
as to the true and just meaning of substantive statutes of the United 

ates, 

He employed the most forceful language at his command in 
declaring his opposition to this character of legislation ard 
emphasized the fact that he had completely changed his opinion 
witk reference to the rights of union labor being privileged 
exemption from prosecution under the antitrust law. After- 
wards Congress passed the Clayton antitrust bill, in which it 
is endeavored to exempt labor organizations from the opera- 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law, but this, too, is merely a 
pretense according to the opinion of the President, for with 
reference to it he has declared that it “grants no privilege 
not already enjoyed.” 


ECONOMY. 


Ir his pre-election declarations the President was very 
positive in his promises for retrenchment in public expendi- 
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tures, and denounced in scathing terms the extravagance of, 


the Republicans in their conduct of public business. But after 
he became President he changed his mind, and while he had 
the complete domination over the Congress that passed the 
appropriation bills and had the power to veto any or all of 
them, yet the first Congress after he became President appro- 
priatec $114,000,000 more than any previous Congress, and the 
Sixty-fourth Congress will increase this figure by many millions, 
not counting a cent for the extra cost of preparedness, 
- NEW OFFICES. 

President Wilson as a candidate also inveighed against the 
army of useless offices und officers who are yearly sapping the 
Government of millions of dollars for no good purpose, and 
promised retrenchment in this branch of the Government. But 
after he was elected he changed his mind, and instead of de- 


creasing the number of offices and officers he has created many. 


new offices and commissions, and has added to the office-holding 
class more than 30,000, with an increased salary List of 
$42,000,000 annually. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


Mr. Wilson has been on every side of the woman-suffrage 
proposition. He has been against the right of woman suffrage 
entirely, but all at once he changed his mind on this proposition 
and became an enthusiastic advocate of woman suffrage, and 
voted for the suffrage amendment in the New Jersey election 
last fall. It was heralded from one end of the country to the 
other that he was going home to vote for it, which he did. Had 
his picture snapped as he was entering the election booth for 
this purpose, which was printed in most of the metropolitan 
papers. 
This caused the President’s mind to go on center. Which way 
it will slip before the November election no one can tell. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] For the present he is con- 
tenting himself by declaring this question should be left to the 
States to determine, like until very recently he declared that 
child labor should be determined. 

BRYAN, 

One of the most remarkable changes of mind made by the 
President was with reference to William Jennings Bryan. Be- 
fore the election he was in favor of knocking him and all of his 
theories and vagaries, including his initiative and referendum, 
into a “cocked hat.“ After the election he took him into his 
official household and set him for a time at the head of the 
table and put in vogue many of his teachings that he had 
formerly condemned. Bryan, because of the change of mind of 
the President on the subject of preparedness and his foreign 
policies, was daily witnessing the feathers being plucked from 
his dove of peace, and in order to save his cherished bird from 
absolute annihilation he departed from the house of Wilson. 
Since his departure his theories of government remain with the 
President only as a memory. 

CIVIL SERVICE, 


Before his election the President expatiated much on the 
necessity of civil-service reform, and promised that with his 
election merit should count and should be recognized in the 
advancement of those holding public place. But when he be- 
came President all of his beautiful theories with reference to 
civil service were forgotten. He changed his mind concerning 
the fitness of men for appointment and the necessity of their 
meeting the requirements of civil-service examination, as is 
evidenced by the fact that he has made more Executive orders 
appointing men to office, who otherwise would have had to pass 
the civil-service examination, than any man that has ever been 
President of the United States before him. 

ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

At one time he was bitterly opposed to the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, but when it became 
evident to him that this reform was popular throughout the coun- 
try he suddenly changed his mind and became one of its warmest 
advocates. 

INSIDIOUS LOBBY, 


During the campaign of 1912 Mr. Wilson, the candidate, had 
much to say about the iniquities of the insidious lobbyist, de- 
claring that Congressmen must be protected from their baleful 
influence; that they should be free to act, without either threat 
or cajolement or other influence. But upon this, too, has he 
changed his mind and has himself become the greatest lobbyist 
with which Congressmen have to contend. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] ; 

Not content with his constitutional prerogative to initiate and 
suggest legislation through official messages and to defeat legisla- 


The amendment was beaten by more than 50,000. - 
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tion by veto when it does not suit him, he directs like a monarch 
from the throne what legislation must and what shall not be 
considered by the Congress. To accomplish his purpose he is 
not sparing with the party lash, nor does he mince words as to 
what will be the fate of those who do not yield to his demands, 
Woe unto the recalcitrant Congressman of his political faith who 
refuses to do his bidding; his lot, indeed, is a hard one. Like Rob 
Roy, the robber, who insisted that he should clo all the robbing, 
our President insists that he should have a monopoly on all 
lobbying. [Applause on the Republican side.] . 
CENTRAL BANKS. 

Before his election President Wilson was in strict accord 
with his party leaders and the Baltimore platform in its con- 
demnation of the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich banking bill. He 
opposed the establishment of a central bank. Opposed the bank 
ownership of stock in banking institutions and also opposed 
liquid assets. These things were undemocratic and had been 
since the days of Jackson. After the election, however, he 
changed his mind and became the champion of the present re- 
serve-bank law, which contains every one of these features that 
were formerly so objectionable to him. In fact they furnish the 
nucleus of strength for whatever of virtue there is in this 
measure, and the central bank so long despised by Wilson and 
his party became the keystone to the arch. 


CONCLUSION, 


I have mentioned but a few of the many changes of front 
taken by the President. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 
Many more as striking as the ones named might be enumerated. 
These, however, should be sufficient to convince the ordinary man 
of the absolute instability and unreliability of our President 
with reference to any important matter of state. They cer- 
tainly demonstrate that there has been a mighty change come 
over the President since he was an idealist at Princeton Uni- 
versity ; that the Woodrow Wilson of Whig Hall and the Wood- 
row Wilson of the White House are two quite different indi- 
viduals. Then he was living among and was possessed by his 
ideals. He had not been touched by the poison of sordid ambi- 
tion or maddened by the thirst for power. High place, and the 
desire for continuance in high place, have completely transformed 
him. Long since has he ceased to be an idealist and has become 
an opportunist pure and simple. He can declare, as he has been 
declaring in almost every speech he makes, that he cares nothing 
for what may be in store for him or what happens to him as a 
result of the November election, and that it is only the judgment 
of the future with which he is concerned, but his actions speak 
louder than his words, and the future will judge him by his acts 
rather than by his declarations. That judgment will be, like the 
judgment pronounced by Jacob upon Reuben, “ Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.” [Prolonged applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. BLACKMON rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Alabama rise? 

Mr. BLACKMON. I rise to ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The gentleman from Alabama 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, a Member of this body, Mr. 
RopenserG, of Illinois, made a statement in the House on yes- 
terday, which appears in to-day's Record, in which he says that 
the southern Members of this House are “an abomination in 
the sight of the Lord.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Louder! 

Mr. BLACKMON, Well, I am going to speak loud enough for 
eyery honest man in this House to realize that that statement 
is absolutely untrue, and is, in my judgment, a statement that 
no man should make on the floor of this House. 

I know a number of gentlemen on the Republican side, and 
there is not one of them who, in my judgment, is “an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Lord.” [Laughter.] If that be not 
true, if there are Republican Members of this House who are 
“an abomination in the sight of the Lord,” they ought not to 
be here. If there is a Democrat here who is “an abomination 
in the sight of the Lord,” he ought not to be here. I leave that 
to the gentleman on the Republican side of the House, an ex- 
Speaker of this body, and I say that he does not indorse such a 
statement as that. 

Mr. CANNON. As what? 

Mr. BLACKMON. That the Members from the South col- 
lectively are “an abomination in the sight of the Lord.” 

Mr. CANNON. I think very highly of all of them whom I 
‘know, I believe without exception, as individuals; but I think 


that the Lord, if He took any notice about governing, would 
condemn the policies of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BLACKMON, The Lord in His wisdom will condemn 
him, and the respectable Christian people of the district of the 
gentleman who made that statement will also condemn him. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKMON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I am sure the gentleman wants to 
be fair. I heard the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENRERG] 
make the statement that he is referring to, and I understood 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropenpera] to say that he 
regarded the gentlemen upon the other side very highly, but 
that politically their actions were an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I will ask the Clerk to read the paragraph 
to which I refer, from the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I have nothing whatever to say against these gentlemen of the 
South, because I am proud to be able to say that among them I num- 
ber some of my warmest personal friends. individual they are agree- 
able, affable, and courteous gentlemen, but collectively, as a litical 
aggregation, they are an abomination in the sight of the Lord. Hans- 
ter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLACKMON, The applause on the Republican side, my 
friends, refers to the Almighty. 

Mr, DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield just a 
minute? 

Mr. BLACKMON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. While they were talking about Presi- 
dent Wilson changing his mind, I remembered that God Al- 
mighty changed His mind. He looked upon man once and was 
pleased with him, and said he was good. He looked upon him 
again, and was so displeased with him that He even repented 
that He had made him, I think He saw a Republican when 
He repented. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is it not possible that He looked upon the 
gentleman from Texas? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will yield right there, I wish 
to suggest that when the Lord changed His mind it was an 
exception, but in the case of the gentleman in question it is a 
profession. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Of course, I am not a philosopher, but I 
will tell you what I think about it. No man who has been in 
this House with me during the six years I have been here has 
ever heard me say an unkind word against a Republican, 
whether he came from the North or the East, or any other 
section of this country. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
That is the truth, gentlemen. I have friends on the Republican 
side of this House for whom I have the greatest respect. They 
are good, true, honest, straightforward men, and I think we 
have reached the time when the man on that side of the House 
who undertakes to revive the sectional feeling that existed at 
one time has a head about the size of an acorn—not big enough 
to make a good meal for a squirrel. [Laugher.] On both sides 
of this House we are here to legislate. Our politics are differ- 
ent, but there ought not to be abuse of individuals, for the 
membership of this House does not deserve it. [Applause.] I 
could not let the statement of the gentleman from Ilinois go by 
without uttering my protest against it. I say to you gentlemen 
here to-day that the Republican Members of this House, indi- 
vidually and collectively, are not “an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord,” and no man ought to make such a statement 
about the Members on this side. I think that individually and 
collectively we ought to tone down these sectional orators who 
retard and are detrimental to substantial legislation for the 
people of the country. I do not object to what the gentleman 
said about the Democratic Party. I am informed that he made 
that same speech out in his district at one time, when another 
man beat him to a frazzle. It might happen again; and if so, I 
do not think there will be any great weeping, wailing, or gnash- 
ing of teeth among the Christian people of his district, and cer- 
tainly not, so far as Congress is concerned. So I say that 
Republicans and Democrats alike ought to frown down any 
attempt to revive sectional feeling. I know that the Repre- 
sentatives from the South, as a rule, are good men. I know 
that the Representatives from the North, the East, and the 
West, as a rule, are good men. We differ in politics, but that 
is all. I simply wanted to make the statement to the House 
that I condemn the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
that the Members from the South collectively and as a party are 
“an abomination in the sight of the Lord.” I believe we all 
have a fair chance with Him if we do right. I sincerely trust 
that the Members from the North, the South, the East, and the 
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West, will so conduct themselves in Congress that none of us 
will be “an abomination in the sight of the Lord,” not even 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropennera]. [Applause on 
both sides of the House.] 


_ ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year’s exten- 
sion of time to make installment payments for the land of the 
former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 2534. An act to adjudicate the claims of certain settlers 
in Sherman County, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 14483. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak. ; 

H. R. 15635. An act for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

H. R. 15822. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River of 
the North; 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State 
of New York; 

H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair and Blake, Dr. 
W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock; 

H. R. 14534. An act permitting the Missouri River Transporta- 
tion Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 11749. An act for the relief of the administrator of the 
estate of John M. Waples; 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., au- 
thorized by an act approved June 17, 1914. 

H. R. 3896. An act for the relief of John H. Janssen; 

H. R. 15318. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary 
line between said States; 

H. R. 13785. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank; 

H. R. 14823. An act to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River in the State of Montana ; 

H. R. 10116. An act for the relief of certain settlers under rec- 
lamation projects; 

H. R. 8318. An act for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of Val- 
paraiso, Chile; 

H. R. 5864. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Sorkilmo; 

H. R. 12208. An act adding certain lands to the Teton National 
Forest, Wyo. ; 

H. R. 10305. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park, for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people ; 

H. R.2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; and 

H. R. 486. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the old post-office building and site thereof at York, Pa. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recoxrp on the subject of naval and mili- 
tary expenditures. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to ‘extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of naval and military expenditures. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on the Philippine bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Philippine bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD: 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday, after the reading of the Journal and the clearing 
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of business from the Speaker’s table, and after all other regu- 
lar proceedings of the House, I may have 10 minutes in which to 
address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes on 
Monday next, not to interfere with business on the Speaker’s 
table or any other business. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that mean after the Unanimous Consent and Suspension 
Calendar is completed? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; the consent is granted, 
not to interfere with any business of the House. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 41 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, August 7, 
1916, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting detailed information in the War Department 
concerning the contract with the Shanghai Dock & Engineer- 
ing Co. (Ltd.), of Shanghai, China, for the construction of the 
single screw steel collier No. 1, for the use of the United States 
Army (H. Doc. No. 1320), was taken from the Speakers’ table, 
3 to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to 

printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17333) for the relief of the 
heirs of Capt. W. D. Miller; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17334) for the relief of the estate of 
Harry Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 17335) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gardner W. White; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 17336) granting a pension to 
Charles Hathaway ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 17837) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Ettie Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of Bernette Bacheler, 
of Whitinsville, Mass., favoring the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Petition of H. C. Simcoke and other 
citizens of Richmond, Ind., protesting against the passage of 
House bills 491 and 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


SENATE. 
Monpvay, August 7, 1916. 


(Legislative day of Saturday, August 5, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Martine, N. J. Simmons 

Gallinger Smith, Ariz. 
Brad Gronna Norris Smith, Ga. 
B egee Hardwick Overman Smoot 
Bryan Husting enrose Sterlin, 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Ta. 
Chilton Jones Ransdell Thompson 
Clapp Kenyon Vardaman 
Colt Kern ——— —— 
Culberson Lane heppard or 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sherman 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] 
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on public business. He is paired with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DILLINGHAM]. 
I also desire to announce that the Senator from Louisiana 


[Mr. Broussard] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will eall the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. THomas answered to his name when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. James, Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. HITCH- 
cock, Mr, Lover, and Mr. PoMerene entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that further proceedings under the call 
be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHILD LABOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want at the outset to say 
that I favor just and humane child-labor laws by the States. 
My own State has a child-labor law. It is not what I would 
have it to be and it is not what it will be if the State is left 
alone. Some years ago we passed an act in relation to child 
labor, and gradually we have been making a stronger and 
stronger act every year. I have no doubt when the next legis- 
lature meets it will enact as good a child-labor law as there is 
now in any State if we are let alone. 

I do not favor the pending bill. I think it is an unjust inter- 
ference with the domestic affairs of the States. I find no war- 
rant in the Constitution for it, and there is in the Constitution 
an utter want of power conferred on Congress to enact such legis- 
lation. I therefore think the bill unconstitutional. 

There is a division of sentiment in my State in regard to this bill, 
but no allegiance to my party or to its platform would compel 
me to support it. If every man, woman, and child in my State 
should ask me to support this bill, I could not do so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for I would then be violating the solemn oath which I took 
at that desk to support the Constitution of the United States, 

Several Senators have spoken deprecatingly of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. President, I am going to put some statistics into the 
Recorp which are startling. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] spoke about moral standards. I undertake to state here 
to-day that with regard to child labor North Carolina has as 
high moral standards as has any other State in the Union. Our 
children are as well cared for, and perhaps better cared for, 
than those in any other State in the Union. Several years ago 
I invited and urged the Senate of the United States, when my 
people were being slandered, to send a committee to that State 
and let them investigate conditions there. We have asked the 
Commerce Committee to send a committee to North Carolina to see 
what is being done in that State in reference to our child labor, 

Mr. President, would you believe it when I tell you that be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 years there nre fewer children in 
North Carolina in the jails, in the prison houses, and in the work- 
houses than there are in any other one of 45 of the great States 
of the Union. I ask, Mr. President, to print as an appendix to 
my remarks certain statistics I have here from the Census De- 
partment. I am proud to put them into the RECORD, so far as 
North Carolina is concerned, but I am ashamed to put them in 
the Recorp in regard to forty-odd other States of the Union, and 
especially as to this model city—the District of Columbia. 

In 1898 we passed what was called the model child-labor law 
for the District of Columbia. In 1914 we a law provid- 
ing that no person should work more than eight hours a day in 
this city. Not longer ago than last week, a Senator passing 
along the street close to a drug store here, saw a beautiful 
woman crying bitterly. He asked her what was the matter. She 
said “I have been selling soda water in that drug store, getting 
$10 a week to support my widowed mother; but an inspector has 
come around and turned me out. What am I to do? Where am 
Ito go? Shall I starve?” In the years to come, if crime should 
overtake her, she could say, I presume, with the noted criminal, 
My country’s laws have made me what I am.” 


Listen, Senators, to these startling figures, which I have had 
prepared by the Census Department, showing the number of 
children under 15 years of age committed to prisons, jails, 
workhouses, and reformuatories. How many do you suppose, 
giving the numbers per hundred thousand, of the children from 
10 to 14 years of age are in these institutions ir the District of 
Columbia? There are 385 in this model city, while in North 
Carolina there are but 15. 

Then, I have selected one State from each of the groups of 
States. Vermont, in the New England States, has 102 children 
in such institutions; Massachusetts has 279; while North Caro- 
lina has only 15; and New York has 249. 

Now, let us come to the Eastern, the Northern, and the Cen- 
tral States. Indiana has 129 while North Carolina has but 15. 
Among the West North Central States, in Missouri the number 
was 122 per 100,000. In North Carolina, in the South 
Atlantic group of States, the number, I repeat, was 15,4 per 
100,000. In Kentucky, in the East South Central group of 
States, the number was 94.9 per 100,000. So it goes, Mr. 
President, showing that North Carolina had far fewer children 
in workhouses and prison houses than had any of 45 of the 
great States of the Union. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. 
number in Arkansas? 

Mr. OVERMAN. In Arkansas the number was 45 per 100,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator mean 45 out of a 
hundred thousand in a year? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The figures refer to children under 15 years 
of age committed to prisons, jails, workhouses, or reformatories 
in 1910, according to the Tenth Census, number per 100,000 
children 10 to 14 years of age. I want to say that I had a com- 
pilation made concerning children committed to institutions in 
the District of Columbia following the passage of the child-labor 
act for the District of Columbia and also a similar compilation 
made of conditions prior to the passage of that act. Prior to the 
passage of the act the number was 348 per 100,000, while follow- 
ing the passage of that act the number increased to 389.5. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the merits of this 
matter; but since North Carolina has been alluded to several 
times upon this floor I desire to say that, so far as that State 
is concerned, it makes a splendid showing, I think—hetter 
than any other State. While many other States are increasing 
in illiteracy, the old North State is decreasing, and also, Mr. 
President, in school attendance of persons of school age North 
Carolina, with 481,000, stands at the head of the South Atlantic 
States, surpassing every other Southern State but Texas, and 
ranks eleventh in the whole United States, notwithstanding her 
large colored population—about one-third—and her rank of 
sixteenth in population. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. To what does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina attribute the low rate of children in the jails, workhouses, 
and reformatories in North Carolina? He has just said North 
Carolina had a very stringent child-labor law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President; I did not say we had 
a stringent law. I think we have not. I wish we had. I snid 
that it was not what I should like it to be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is what I can not understand. The 
Senator says the law is not as stringent as it should be, and 
yet he produces statistics to show apparently that where the 
law is stringent the most lamentable results have followed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have cited statistics showing the facts. 
I do not know whether chikd-labor laws have had anything to 
do with the conditions or not; I do not say they have; but I 
started out to say that certain newspapers and magazines had 
been taking North Carolina for their text; and yet, according 
to the statistics, the condition of children in that State is better 
than in 45 other States; and I think the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Ropinson] will admit that the reports before the 
committee show that the children of North Carolina are well 
taken care of. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question for information? 

Mr, OVERMAN. Les. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What penal and reformatory institutions 
do the statutes of North Carolina provide for children within 
the ages contemplated by the figures which he has presented? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have reformatories; we have prisons 
and jails; but we rarely ever send children under 15 to jail. 
We send them to workhouses or to other houses of correction. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Do the figures which the Senator has com- 
piled comprehend all of the children who are confined in any 


Mr. President, what was the 
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sort of penal institution or poorhouse in the State of North 
Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. In North Carolina, yes, sir; just as they 
do in other States, applying generally to reformatories, jails, 
and prison houses. As to North Carolina, I had the Director 
of the Census have a statistician make up the report from the 
census returns. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator know how many reforma- 
tory or penal institutions fur children there are in North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have one State reformatory. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When was that established, 
when? 


Mr. OVERMAN. It was established about 10 or 15 years 


ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. For what year are the figures the Senator 
is giving? 

Mr. OVERMAN. For 1910. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from Arkansas, 
the Senator from Idaho, and also my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, what are we going to do with these children 
if this proposed law goes into effect? What is going to become 
of them? Here, for instance, is an orphan boy who is now get- 
ting, say, $10 a week and supporting himself. If you turn him 
out and deprive him of the opportunity of working, what are you 
going to do with him? Where will he go? Here is a dependent 
mother with two children, who are supporting her, making bread 
and meat for her and them—what are you going to do with 
them? At the present time the children who are working have 
the advantages of Sunday schools and of other schools; they have 
churches, and are you going to drive all of them back to the 
farm? Many of them have no farm to which to go. Are you 
going to make them tenants? They have no stock with which 
to begin work on the farm. 

Now, I desire to suggest to the Senator that one way out of it 
is a pension system. According to the high moral standards to 
which we want conditions to vonform—and I know every Sena- 
tor wants the highest possible standards to prevail for the benefit 
of the children—if the present system is absolutely destroyed 
the alternative is a pension system, under which the children and 
the dependent widowed mothers shall be pensioned. 

I have a suggestion to make, and I wish to ask the Senator 
from Iowa what he thinks about it. Children who are now 14 
years of age and who are working in the mills in two years will 
become 16 years old. Then they may work, no matter what law 
might be passed; then they would not be turned off on the world. 
Therefore I want to introduce an amendment to this bill pro- 
viding that the act shall not take effect until two years after it 
has been approved, so that children can go on supporting their 
mothers and supporting themselves until they arrive at the 
proper age, and so that they will not be turned loose without 
anyone knowing what is to become of them. Do not send them 
to prison houses and to workhouses and to jails, but give them 
time. We gave the barrooms in the cities two years in which 
to close; we have given the bankers two years in which to adjust 
their affairs; we have given the railroads two years in which to 
rearrange their business, and why not give those who are to be 
affected by the pending bill two years in which to work the 
matter out? I ask the Senator if he would object to that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, answering the question of the 
Senator from North Carolina, I beg to suggest that, as I under- 
stood, the objection of those who appeared before our committee 
in. behalf of the factories in North Carolina, it was that the 
provision in the bill which limited the children under 16 years 
of age to eight hours’ work per day was the provision that would 
interfere with these industries. They all claimed that the pro- 
hibition against employing children under 14 years of age in the 
factories would bring about little, if any, change. They did not 
want to employ children under 14 years of age; but they said 
that children under 16 years of age ought to be permitted to 
work more than eight hours a day, because their factories—and 
T am speaking especially of the cotton factories—were so ad- 
justed that, if the spinning room could be operated only eight 
hours a day, the spinning room being the place in which children 
are employed, it would affect the carding room and the weaving 
room, so that these two parts of the factory would also be com- 
pelled to work but eight hours per day. With that statement, I 
say that I am entirely willing, so far as I am individually con- 
cerned—and I speak for no one else—that time shall be granted 
in which these factories can so equip their spinning rooms as to 
be able to do in eight hours what is required by the other ends 
of the factory, namely, the carding room and the weaving room. 
I do not know how long, with the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence, it will require to so adjust these factories that they may 
be able to continue without serious loss. This bill gives one 


or about 


year, and I thought that was enough. I can hardly conceive that 
the factories can not so rearrange their affairs in this respect 
within a year as to accomplish the purposes they have in 
view. If the Senator from North Carolina can show me that it 
will require more than one year to do what I have suggested, I 
shall not object to a reasonable extension of the time; but I 
speak for no one but myself. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I expect to take up that matter when I offer 
the amendment, and show the necessity of it, which I think I 
can show to the Senator from Iowa. I was alluding to it here 
from the humanitarian standpoint. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I have been advised by some manufacturers that 
while ordinarily they could purchase and put in the machinery 
in 12 months, there is now quite a large demand upon the manu- 
facturers of the machinery, and with this increased demand it 
would probably be impossible in less than two years to procure 
the machinery and make the additions to their plants required 
to increase the spinning part of their plants so as to limit the 
work to eight hours and yet complete a sufficient amount of 
work to supply the balance of their factories, and that it is the 
difficulty about obtaining the machinery that is one of the ele- 
ments that makes it important for them to have two years, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I do not expect to take up 
much time with the argument as to constitutionality. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosson] says there are only nine 
Senators opposed to this bill. Like the goat in the animal con- 
vention, they have all voted; so I can not hope to change any- 
body’s opinion. But I do want to say this, in reply to the 
Senator from Arkansas: 

In the splendid argument he made, the great speech he made 
upon this subject, he says that the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution is plenary, and that is so. Nobody denies that. The 
court has said so, but there are exceptions, and I think there are 
more exceptions than he stated. The court, in the very opinion he 
read, said, “ You can not, under the guise of the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, legislate on something which is really going 
outside of commerce,” as you are doing in this case, and going 
into manufacturing and production. 2 

The Senator said that the other limitation was the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution. I admit that, but he said there 
is nothing in the tenth amendment to limit it. f 

Now, Mr. President, I want to tell the Senator a little piece 
of history that he has forgotten. It will be remembered that 
North Carolina did not go into the Union when it was first 
formed. When George Washington was elected she took no 
part in that election. She was as free and independent as any 
country in the world. She declined to go in. George Washing- 
ton was President, and North Carolina was out of the Union. 
But John Hancock and other distinguished men who framed the 
Constitution were anxious that North Carolina should come 
in, and he and others wrote letters down there asking them to 
come in. Our people were jealous of their rights. They said, 
“Under this commerce clause of the Constitution we do not 
know what the Federal Government will do; there must be 
some limitation on it”; and she did not go into the Union at 
first. I want to say in passing that she was the last to go out 
of the Union, and did not go out until she was forced out. She 
did not go in until the last, except Rhode Island. In 1789 she 
adopted the Constitution, but not until the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted; and it was understood then to 
be a guaranty that the Federal Government should not in any 
way interfere with the domestic concerns of the States. They 
said it would not; they wrote down there time and again that 
it would not interfere with their domestic concerns, and North 
Carolina said, “ Write it in the bond and we will go in, and 
not until you do write it in the bond will we go in.” 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, it is also a fact, is it not, that Thomas Jefferson was 
the author of the greater part of the first 10 amendments, in- 
cluding the one to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. = 

Mr. HARDWICK. And that he insisted on their adoption 
for the very reason, among others, described by the Senator? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, of course, Hancock—I have seen his 
letters—Jefferson, and others wrote that the people should have 
their rights reserved, and it should be guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution that they should control their own local and domestic 
coneerns. Mr. President, upon this fact of history Jefferson 
Davis, in his History of the War between the States, takes the 
State of North Carolina, her act and the history of those times, 
es the basis for the great argument he made for the right of 
secession. But that was shot to pieces and went down forever 
at Appomattox. The Constitution is still here, however, and 
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the tenth amendment to the Constitution, which guarantees to 
the people the right of home rule and local self-government. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President, does the Senator from North 
Carolina suggest that the Constitution should be Interpreted 
necording to the letters that were written into North Carolina 
before she adopted or ratified the Constitution? 

Mr. OVERMAN. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If he does, I shall be glad if he will produce 
the letters so that we can see how much they differ from the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not know whether I can produce the 
letters or not. I know that North Carolina stayed out of the 
Union at first, and did not go in for a year. I know why she 
stayed out. I know why, because the debates show it in the 
journals—that the guarantee had not been made in the Con- 
stitution that she should have the right of local self-government. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will permit me, contem- 
poraneous history is always useful in construing the real mean- 
ing of a constitutional provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is quite true; but if the Supreme 
Court of the United States has considered contemporaneous his- 
tory and has put a certain construction upon the Constitution, 
as I view it the subject has already passed away from our 
consideration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course if they have not done so, then 
there is nothing in the Senator's position. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator that we are bound 
by the Supreme Court, and I want to ask the Senator now—I 
know he is a candid Senator, and open and free and frank— 
has the Supreme Court ever gone as far as this bill pro- 
poses to go? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Supreme Court has gone further 
than this bill proposes to go; but I assume what the Senator 
desires to ask me is whether the Supreme Court has ever de- 
cided a case exactly like this one, and I answer that it has not; 
that hitherto there has been no legislation exactly parallel to 
ihe measure now under consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I know that the Supreme 
Court has upheld as constitutional laws passed by Congress 
affecting the health of people who live in States other than that 
from which the article of commerce was shipped and laws de- 
signed to protect the morals of the community and to protect 
it from false pretenses. I know it has done that; but I have 
never known a case where the Supreme Court steps out from 
tha article going into commerce that affects somebody else out- 
side of the State, steps over and away from commerce, steps 
into a cotton mill, and undertakes to control an innocent subject 
of commerce that is injurious to no man anywhere in the world. 

Can anybody cite me a case where that has ever been done? 
I challenge any Senator to show me where any act has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court forbidding the entrance into 
interstate commerce of innocent articles, articles that affect 
nobody injuriously, that affect the health of no community, that 
injure no man, that deceive nobody by reason of misbranding— 
I defy any Senator to show me where the Supreme Court has 
ever held any law that has done that to be constitutional. 

Mr. President, for some 10 years bills of this character, in one 
shape or another, have been pending in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives with no chance of being considered, for 
the reason that few in either House of Congress believed 
there was any authority in the Constitution for such legislation. 
But now, by propaganda, petitions, literature, and lobbying, 
und because of the noble sentiments which these bills reflect, 
there seems to have come a great change of sentiment in these 
two bodies. 

For a hundred years or more it was almost universally con- 
sidered that no legislation could be enacted which was not au- 
thorized by the Constitution. Now in this day and hour with 
many it seems to be the theory that anything not forbidden by 
the Constitution can be enacted. That clause of the Constitu- 
tion which says all power not granted by the Constitution is 
reserved to the people is regarded lightly and is void of mean- 
ing. A distinguished man who loves the fundamental princi- 
ples, so sacredly guarded in the past, once declared that there 
was nothing left of the Constitution but the commerce clause. 

If this legislation is constitutional, Mr, President, there will 
be nothing left of the rights of the States, but there will be an 
absolute absorption of the police powers of the 48 sovereign 
Commonwealths, and there will be no barrier in the way of cen- 
tralization of all power in Washington, to which goal we are 
now rapidly drifting. ` i 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress this question was up for considera- 
tion—it was treated as a joke—when a resolution was passed 
by the House of Representatives referring to the Judiciary 
Committee the question of the constitutionality of such a meas- 
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ure. The chairman of that great committce is dead, and I re- 
gretted that my friend, the distinguished Senator from lowa 
[Mr. Kenyon], forgetful of that ancient saying, “Of the dead 
say no evil,” should have denounced Judge Jenkins in such un- 
measured terms. Whatever, Mr. President, you may say of 
him, no one, I think, will deny that he was a great lawyer. He 
was only one of 18 lawyers who agreed with him, some of whom 
are now the most prominent lawyers in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and others who have left that body have a national repu- 
tation as lawyers of great ability. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER 
and Joun A. STERLING are both Members of the House at this 
time; Alva Alexander, Charles E. Littlefield, Joseph N. Gillett, 
and other Republicans; Judge De Armond, D. H. Smith, Judge 
Henry D. Clayton, Robert L. Henry, John F. Little, and W. G. 
Brantley, Democrats. These are some of the great lawyers who 
composed that great committee. 

After a review of all the authorities and a careful study of 
the question, on February 6, 1907, a unanimous report was made 
to the House, which, among other things, said: 

In the opinion of your committee, there is no question as to the 
entire want of power on the part of Congress to exercise jurisdiction 
and authority over the subject of woman and child labor. In fact, it 
is not a debatable question. It would be a reflection upon the Intelli- 
gence of Congress to so legislate. It would be casting an unwelcome 
Lurden upon the Supreme Court to so legislate. (See Rept. No. 704, 
59th Cong., 2d sess.) 

At that time I was a Member of the Senate, and the question 
was debated here by Senators Spooner, Knox, and others, who 
took the same position as the House committee, and, with the 
exception of Senator Beveridge, there was not a Senator on this 
floor who did not think this measure was unconstitutional. So 
many of the Senators had this opinion that it was hardly given 
the proper consideration. The Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate was of the same opinion. 

Now, Mr. President, I have heard Senators say since this 
measure came up for consideration that they had serious doubts 
about the constitutionality of it, but they would vote for it and 
put it up to the Supreme Court. I was simply shocked at such 
expressions. 

I have been taught to believe in the doctrine, and this was the 
doctrine of the fathers and has been the doctrine taught by all 
the text-writers and almost universally conceded until these 
later days, that when one held any doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of a measure all doubt should be solved in favor of the 
Constitution. 

I call your attention, Senators, to what one of the greatest 
lawyers and greatest text-writers who ever lived in this country 
said upon this question, a man who was greatly honored by the 
people and much respected by the lawyers. I quote from Judge 
Cooley, in his “ Principles of Constitutional Law,” second edition, 
page 150: 

deneta have their authority measured by the Constitution; they 
are chosen to do what it permits, and nothing more, and they take 
solemn oath to obey and support it. When they disregard its provisions, 
they usurp authority, abuse their trust, and violate the promise they 
have confirmed by an oath, To pass an act when they are in doubt 
whether it does not violate the Constitution, is to treat as of no force 
the most imperative obligations any person can assume. usiness 
agent who would deal in that manner with his prineipal's business 
would be treated as untrustworthy; a witness in court who would treat 
his oath thus lightly, and affirm things concerning which he was in 
doubt, would be held a criminal. Indeed, it is because the legislature 
has applied the judgment of its members to the question of its authority 
to s8 the proposed law, and has only passed it after being satisfied 
of the authority, that the judiciary waive their own doubts, and give it 
their support. , 

Mr. President, let us deal frankly with each other. This bill 
is not for the purpose of regulating commerce, but its main put- 
pose—its ultimate purpose—is, under the guise of regulating 
commerce, to regulate production in the manufactories and mills 
in the country. Its purpose is to regulate the ages and the hours 
of labor at which children shall work in the mines and manufac- 
turing plants in the States. It is indirectly to do what you can 
not do directly. It is to put a State under duress and compel it 
to do that which some States have done in order, as has been 
stated in this debate, to have uniformity. 

It is conceded that Congress has no power to regulate the 
hours of labor and the ages at which children shall work in a 
State in any capacity or occupation. My friend, the distinguished 
Senator from lowa [Mr. Kenyon], in his very able speech upon 
this bill, the great and honest lawyer that he is, admitted. this 
to be so. as will be seen in the following colloquy which took 
place between us at that time: 


Mr. OverMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 3 

Mr. Kenyon. J do. 

Mr. Overman. Has Congress a right to prescribe directly the hours of 
labor or the age at which a child shall work? 

Mr. Kenyon. I think it has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In the Senator's opinion as a lawyer. it has not? 
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Mr. Kenyon, It bas not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. l think everybody will agree with the Senator that 
that is true. Now, I come to the question I was going to ask. Can 
Congress do indirectly that which it can not do directly? 

Mr. Kexyon. We have done it. The Senator from New Jersey | Mr. 
livers] has instanced the phossy-jaw law and 1 have instanced the 
olcomargarine act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Another principle came into play in those instances. 
Action was taken by Congress ın those cases because of the deleterious 
effect of the article itself. It is now proposed to prescribe that cotton 
goods, under certain circumstances, shall not enter into interstate com- 
merce. Nobody contends that they are injurious or that their effect is 
immoral. It is upen those grounds that Congress has always held that 
certain goods should not be shipped in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Kesyyox. I will answer the Senator in this way: I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, of course, that if Congress should pass an act that 
chikiren should not work more than a certain number of hours in North 
Carolina upon articles to be shipped in interstate commerce, Congress 
would have gone beyond its power. But we do not say that. Cotton 
or anything else can be manufactured in the mills of North Carolina 
employing children 4 years old, if they can work at that age. The 
proposed legislation which I am discussing does not stop that. The 
roducts of such factories in North Carolina can be sold in North Caro- 
ina. The proposed legislation does not stop children working, but 
simply says that if they are employed under a certain age the instru- 
mentalities of commerce shall be withdrawn from those goods. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then is not the purpose of this bill to do that which 
Congress can not do? 

r. Kenyon. No; the purpose of this bill is to do just what Congress 
cau do, and that is to stamp out child labor. 

Mr. OverMAN. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. Kexyon. To ene, out child labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is not the purpose of the bill to regulate the hours of 
labor and the ages of employees? 

Mr. Kexyox. No; it is not. If manufacturers want to go on employ- 
children, they can do so; the proposo legislation does not stop them. 
r. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator's point; but is not the real 

purpose of the bill to provide that mill employees shall not work a 

greater number of hours than the hours prescribed in the bill and shall 

not employ operatives under the age s. ed? 

Mr. Kenyon. I understand that even under such a bill as has been 
enacted in Massachusetts the mill owners can have children of the age 
not prohibited work eight hours and then others work another eight 
hours, and carry on business in that way. 

Mr. Overman. I will ask the Senator frankly if it is not the pu 
2 75 ptt to have Congress do indirectly that which it can not do 

rec 

Mr. Kenyon. Well, I do not say Congress can not do it directly. If it 
is in the power of Congress to pass an act under the commerce clause, 
then It does not make any difference what effect that act may have 
upon the manufacturing interests of any State or the agricultura! in- 
terests of any State, or anything else, so long as it does not bump up 
against the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 


The learned Senator says he wants uniformity in child-labor 
laws. 

Mr. President, I doubt whether you ought to have uniform 
laws in regard to this matter. I have no doubt the Senator from 
Iowa has thought about it. Climatic conditions ought to have 
something to do with it. A child in the South matures much 
earlier than a child in Maine or a child in Minnesota or a child 
in the Senator’s State. So you see if in these domestic affairs 
Congress begins to legislate it is going to create trouble, because 
what will do for one State will not do for another State. What 
will do in Wisconsin will not do in North Carolina, and what 
will do in North Carolina will not do in Wisconsin. Therefore 
I think in these matters of local concern this attempt to have 
uniformity will create trouble, bitterness, and jealousy. 

Forty-six States now have these beneficial laws, as my own 
State has, but some are more drastic, some are more bene- 
ficial than others; but gradually, step by step, the States are 
improving their child-labor laws. 

Mr. President, there are many wholesome laws in some of the 
States, which, in order to have uniformity, and for the good of 
the country, should be adopted by all of the States. However, 
there are many laws which are necessary, and their enactment 
would be wise and wholesome for one section of the country, 
which would not be for another section, and to that section would 
prove injurious and burdensome. 

I should like to see uniformity in divorce laws and insurance 
laws, but uniformity can be obtained without congressional 
action, and withont the usurpation of the reserve powers of the 
States. A few years ago there was a wide difference in the 
negotiable-instrument laws of the States, and the business of 
the country was suffering on account of it. There was a demand 
for uniformity, and the commercial interests, the public senti- 
ment of the country, forced uniformity, and they corrected this 
evil, so that now a large majority of the States have the same 
negotiable-instrument law, and congressional action was neither 
sought nor demanded; was not even thought of. The evil reme- 
died itself, as many other evils affecting and acting to the detri- 
ment of all the people will do in time. 

The laws of Congress must affect and bear upon all the people 
alike, and the usurpation by Congress of the rights to legislate 
upon these matters of domestic concern would work a great 
wrong and hardship upon some and cause jealousy and bitter- 
ness, which might prove disastrous. Time and mutual inter- 
course and commercial dealing among the people of the States 
will in time bring uniformity wherever there should be uni- 
formity. : 


in, 
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Mr. President, Congress has no power to interfere with the 
domestic affairs or the police powers of the States. Congress 
has no right to employ its legislation for any such purpose, 

In the words of that great lawyer and able judge, Abel P. Up- 
shur: 


Congress has no right to employ for one purpose means ostensibly 
provided for another; to do so would be a positive fraud and a manifest 
usurpation ; for if the purpose be lawful it may be accomplished by its 
own appropriate means, and if it is unlawful it should not be accom- 

lished at all. Without this check it is obvious that Congress may by 
ndirection accomplish almost any forbidden object. (Upshur on the 
Federal Government.) 


The evils for which the bill intends to prohibit in no way affect 
commerce, but its purpose is to prohibit evils that are peculiarly 
of domestic concern, and these evils are anterior to the time when 
jurisdiction of Congress attaches. That is, when the article pro- 
duced enters into commerce when it starts on its journey to an- 
other State. 

Can Congress pass a law forbidding interstate commerce in 
cotton goods produced by adult Inbor who worked more than 
eight hours a day in a mill? I take it that no one will even pre- 
tend that we can. Then, Mr. President, to prohibit cotton goods 
from entering into interstate commerce because it was produced 
b. children at the age of 14 years, or who worked 10 hours 
z day, shows that the purpose of this bill is to do exactly that 
which the distinguished Senator says can not be done, and which 
every lawyer will concede to be true. It is not the cotton goods 
you are after. You are after the cotton goods, and in my judg- 
ment will violate the Constitution in order, as you contend, to 
protect the children in the mills. 

There is probably, Mr. President, no iimit to the power of 
Congress to deal with commerce as soon as it begins its transit or 
journey and until it ends and to deal with it while in transit 
between the States; also it has full power to preseribe all the 
rules, regulations, and conditions under which it is governed. 
But as Congress has the exclusive power over interstate com- 
merce, so the State has the exclusive power to control its own 
domestic and internal affairs, and it should be permitted to do so 
without question. Without the consent of the State the Congress 
has not only no business but no power to interfere. And for any 
fancied act of omission or commission, I must say it is going 
very far for one citizen of another State or one high in authority 
in this Government to condemn and threaten the extinction of 
her rights-as a State. 

I am free to admit, Mr. President, that in some matters af- 
fecting the interstate commerce where citizens or corporations 
of one State are so conducting their business as to work an in- 
jury to citizens of other States, and where the other States, even 
under their reserved power, are powerless to protect themselyes 
against the wrong done them on account of the power which hus 
been surrendered to the Government, it is necessary for Congress 
to interfere and legislate for the purpose of controlling and reg- 
ulating in these matters—such as the rate bill, the pure-food 
bill, the food-inspection law, dangerous matches, diseased cattle, 
oleomargarine, white slave, lottery, and other bills of like char- 
acter, all of which receive my hearty indorsement—and in my 
opinion no legislation for a century has done more for the good 
of all the people. 

But when it is proposed to regulate and control these matters 
which can be controlled whether the State will or will not, as 
regards articles of commerce which in themselves can possibly 
work no injury upon citizens of other States, or the ultimate 
consumer, I deny the power of the General Government to inter- 
fere in any respect to the point where it begins its transit. 

Though Congress and the scope of Congress over its regula- 
tions, under these laws, have been extended so as to include 
manufacture, the mere fact that goods are manufactured in the 
State for export to another, this fact in itself does not constitute 
in them interstate commerce within the meaning of the Consti- 
tution. This is so held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the celebrated case of Coe v. Erroll (116 U. S., 517): 

In that case certain logs cut at a place in New Hampshire had 
been hauled to the town of Erroll, on the Androscoggin River, 
in that State, for the purpose of transportation beyond the 
limits of the State to Lewiston, Me., and were held at Erroll for 
a convenient time for shipment, and taxes were assessed on 
these logs for city and county and State purposes and the ques- 
tion was whether these logs were subject to taxation like other 
property in New Hampshire, as they were to be exported into 
another State, and Justice Bradley delivering the opinion of 
the court, says: 

Does the owner's state cf mind in relation to the goods—that is, his 
intent to export them and his partial preparation to do so—cxempt 
them from taxation? This is the precise question for solution. 

There must be a point of time when they cease to be governed cx- 
clusively by the domestic law and begin to be protected by the national 
law of commercial xequlation, and that moment seems to us to be n 


legitimate one for this purpose in which they commence their final 
movement for transportation from the State of their origin to that of 
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thelr destination. When the products of the farm or the forests are 
collected and brought in from the surrounding coun to a town or 
station serving as an entrepôt for that particular region, whether on 
a river or a line of railroad. such products are not yet exports, nor are 
they in process of exportation, nor is exportation begun until oy | are 
committed to the common carrier for transportation out of the State 
to the State of their destination or have started on their ultimate des- 
tination to that State. 

Until then it is reasonable to * this as not a within the State 
of their origin, but as a part of the general mass of property of that 
State, subject to its jurisdiction and lable to taxation. Then if not 

ed by reason of their being intended for exportation, but taxed with- 
out any discrimination-in the usual way and manner in which such 

roperty is taxed in the State, * * the point of time when State 
p sdiction over the commodity of commerce begins and ends is not an 
easy matter to designate or define, yet it is highly important both to 
the 2 and to the State that it should be clearly defined so as to 
avoid ambiguity or question. But no definite rule has been adopted 
with regard to the point of time at which the taxing power of the 
State ceases as to goods exported to a foreign country or to another 
State. What we have already said, however, in relation to the products 
of a State intended for exportation to another State will indicate the 
view which seems to us to be the sound one on that subject, namely, 
that such goods do not seem to be part of the general mass of prop- 
erty subject as such to its jurisdiction and to taxation in the usual way 
until they have been sbip or entered with a common carrier for 
transportation to another State or have been started upon such trans- 
portation in a continuous route or journey, 


The courts have universally held that the police power of a 
State is as broad and plenary as its taxing power, and the 
police power is in the State and not in the General Government. 
This being the doctrine as to the taxing power, Mr. President, 
all property in the State therefore is subject to the police power 
of that State so long as it remains in the State and before it 
starts upon its journey as commerce from one State to another. 

If Congress can regulate child labor in our factories and mines 
under the interstate-commerce clause or any other clause of the 
Constitution, it has the power and can with the same reason 
regulate child labor upon the farm, can regulate the ages at 
which boys and girls of the farm can pick from the boll the 
fleecy staple which is taken to the gin and then to the factory 
to be manufactured into cloth. It can regulate the ages at which 
the farmers’ children shall work in the great wheat fields in the 
States of the Northwest, for the farmers have in mind when the 
wheat is produced that a greater portion of it is for interstate 
commerce, and it is to be shipped abroad to other States and 
foreign countries. The production of wheat and its manufacture 
into flour, though intended for such, is not interstate commerce. 
Neither is the production of cotton and its manufacture-into cloth 
interstate commerce, though intended for such. If it is within 
the power of Congress to enact such legislation as this, it would 
have the power to pass an act providing that no goods should 
be shipped in interstate commerce which was not produced by 
union labor. Congress would have a right also to fix the mini- 
mum-wage scale in the States and say that no goods should be 
shipped in interstate commerce that were made by any employee 
receiving less than $3 a day. As Justice Bradley says: 

It it not the owner's or producer’s mind which makes the commodity 

terstate commerce. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY., 

Besides the court itself some of the greatest lawyers in the 
country, some of the greatest text-writers in this country, and 
others, have spoken upon this very question and declared without 
hesitation that such a bill as this is unconstitutional. 

President Roosevelt in one of his messages to Congress said: 

The horrors Incident to the employment of young children in factories 
or at work anywhere are a blot on our civilization. It is true that each 
State must altimately settle this question in its own way, but a thorough 
official investigation of the matter, with the results published broadcast, 
would tly help toward arousing the public conscience and securing 
unity of State action in the matter. 

Ex-President Taft, who is recognized as one of the great 
lawyers of the country, so recognized by his political friends and 
foes alike, in one of his great lectures to the students of Yale, dis- 
cussing this very subject, said: 


Bills have been urged upon Congress to forbid interstate commerce 
in made by child labor. Such pro} tion has failed 
chiefly because it was thought beyond the Federal power. The distinc- 
tion between the power exercised in enacting the pure-food bill and that 
which would have been 3 in the case of the child-labor bill is 
— 5 Congress in the former is only preventing interstate commerce from 

in 
people at its d 
use of interstate commerce for that detrimental result. 
its regula 


a vehicle for conveyance of something which would be Injurious to 
tion, and it might properly decline to rey — 


were 
the States 


pone 0 ting such com- 
merce to suppress the use of child labor the State of shipment would 
be a clear usurpation of that State's rights. 


President Wilson in one of bis lectures on Constitutional Law, 
in 1911, expressed himself as follows as to the unconstitution- 
ality of this legislation: 


Its power (the Federal Government) is “to ate commerce be- 
tween the States,” and the attempts now made during every session 
of Congress to carry the implications of that power beyond the utmost 
boundaries of reasonable and honest inference show that the onl 
limits likely to be observed by politicians are those set by the Hr | 
2 and conservative a Lee a the country. 

è proposed Federal le; ation with d to the regulation of 
child labor affords a striking example. If the power to regulate com- 
merce between the States can be stretched to include the regulation 
of labor in mills and factories, it can be made to embrace every par- 
ticular of the industrial organization and action of the country. The 
only limitations Congress would observe should the Supreme Court 
assent to such obviously absurd extravagancies of interpretation would 
be the limitations of opinion and of circumstance. 


Watson, on the Constitution, says: 


his question is of far-reaching effect, and if su 
power exists in Congress it would result in the most complete invasion 
of the sovereignty of the States by the General Government which has 
ever been accomplished under the eral Government. 


And he then proceeds with an argument and citations from 
the Supreme Court to show that Congress has no such power. 

Now, what does the Supreme Court say upon the question? 

In the case of Kidd v. Pearson (128 U. S.), Justice Lamar, in 
writing the opinion of the court, discusses this question at length, 
and I quote at some length, as it draws the line between the regu- 
lation of commerce and manufacture and the reserved rights of 
the States and the power of Congress to pass such a bill as this. 
Said the court: 


No distinction is more ee to the common mind or more clearly 
exp in economic an itical literature than that between manu- 
factures and commerce. ufacture is transformation—the fash- 
ioning of raw materials into a change of form for use. The functions 
of commerce are different. The buying and selling and the trans- 
portation incidental thereto constitute commerce, and the regulation 
of commerce in the constitutional sense embraces the regulation at least 
of such transportation. The legal definition of the term, as given by 
—- court in County of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. S., 691, 702), is as 

‘ollows : 

“Commerce with foreign countries and amo; the States, strictly 
considered, consists in intercourse and traffic, including in these terms 
navigation and the transportation and transit of persons and property 
as well as the ase, sale, and exchange of commodities.” 

If it be held that the term includes the re tion of all such manu- 
fa: mmercial transactions 
in the future, it is impossible to ony that it would ‘also include all 

e 


would be that 
States, with the 
culture, 


gress to regu- 
delicate, multiform, and vital interests—interests 
local in all the details of their 

successful management. 


It is not necessary to enlarge on but only to su t the imprac- 
ticability of such a scheme when we re the m tudinous attairs 
involved and the almost infinite variety of their minute details. 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall that it is a matter of public 
history that the object of vesting in Congress the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States was to 


insure uniformity of regulation rT conflicting and discrimina 
State — See also County of Mobile v. Kimball ee 


p. 697). 

While the courts have held that the commerce clause of the 
Constitution is plenary, provided it does not conflict with some 
other clause of the Constitution, yet it also says that this power 
can not be exercised by Congress arbitrarily. 

Judge Harlan says in the Lottery case: 

We may, however, t, in this connection, what the court has 
heretofore said, that the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the States, although plenary, can not be deemed arbitrary, since 
it ts subject to such limitations or restrictions as are prescribed in the 
Constitution. This power, therefore, may not be exercised so as to in- 
fringe rights secured or protected by that instrument. It would not be 
difficult to imagine legislation that would be justly liable to such an ob- 
22 ĩͤ vv 

8 vi je 
— —— among the several States. (Idem, p. 363.) 

In the case of Adair v. United States (208 U. S., 161), decided 
at October term, 1897, in which a portion of an act passed by 
Congress, known as the Edmond Act, was declared unconstitu- 
tional—that section of the act which forbade railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce to discharge from their employment em- 
ployees because of their membership in any labor organization. 

The court declared, because this regulation had no real rela- 
tion to commerce sought to be regulated, it was beyond the power 
of Congress to prescribe, was unconstitutional, and void. 


1916. 


Mr. Justice Harlan, who delivered the opinion of the court 
and who delivered the opinion in the Lottery case, said: 


The power to regulate interstate commerce is the power to prescribe 
rules by which such commerce must be governed: Of course, as has 
often been said, Congress has a larger discretion in the selection cr 
choice of the means to be employed in the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, and such discretion is not to be interfered with except where 
that which is done is in plain violation of the Constitution. ®© + 
In this connection we may refer to Johnson v. Railroad (196 U. S., i), 
relied on in argument, which case arose under the act of March, 1893. 
‘That act required carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their 
cars used in such commerce with automatic couplers and continuous 
brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel brakes. But the act 
upon its face showed that its object was to promote the safety o 
employees and travelers upon railroads, and this court sustain its 
validity upon the ground that it manifestly had reference to interstate 
commerce and was calculated to subserve the interests of such com- 
merce by affording 1 to employees and travelers. It was held 
that there was a substantial connection between the object sought to be 
attained by the act and the means poran to accomplish that object. 
So in regard to the employers’ liability cases (207 U. S., 463), decided 
at the present term. In that case the court sustained the authority of 
Congress, under its power to regulate commerce, to prescribe the rule 
of liability as between interstate carriers and their employees in such 
interstate commerce, in cases of personal injuries received by employees 
while actually engaged in such commerce. The decision on this point 
was placed on the ground that a rule of that character would have 
direct. reference to the conduct of interstate commerce and would, 
therefore, be within the competency of Congress to establish for com- 
merce among the States, but not as to commerce completely internal to 


tate. 

2 Manifestly, any rule prescribed for the conduct of interstate com- 
merce, in order to be within the competency of Congress under its power 
to regulate commerce among the States, must have some or sub- 
stantial relation to or connection with the commerce regulated. But 
what possible egal or logical connection is there between an employee's 
membership in a labor organization and the carrying on of interstate 
commerce? Such relation to a labor organization can have in itself 
and in the eye of the law no bearing upon the commerce with which the 
employee is connected by his labor and services. * œ It results, 
on the whole case, that the provision of the statute under which the 
defendant was convicted must be held to be repugnant to the fifth amend- 
ment and as not embraced by nor within the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce, but under the guise of regulating inter- 
state commerce and as applied to this case it arbitrarily sanctions an 
illegal invasion of the personal liberty as well as the right of property 
of the defendant Adair. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask what real connection has the child 
who is employed in the mill, which manufactures the cotton 
goods, with commerce, any more than an employee of a railroad, 
which is one of the instrumentalities of commerce, who joins 
the labor union? 

The denial of the manufacturer from shipping in interstate 
commerce his goods which were in part produced by child labor, 
in the language of Justice Harlan, is repugnant to the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution as not embraced by or within 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce but under 
the guise of regulating interstate commerce, and such legisla- 
tion arbitrarily sanctions an illegal invasion of the personal 
liberty of the manufacturer. 

This legislation for the indirect purpose of regulating manu- 
facture under the guise of regulating commerce is not only 
arbitrary but in violation of the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution. 

In People v. Hawkins (157 U. S.), the court says: 

The citizen can not be deprived of his property without due process 
of law. Any law which annihilates its value, restricts its use, or takes 
away any of its essential attributes comes within the provisions of the 
Constitution and its power. 

We have cotton commission merchants who buy and sell cotton 
goods. The commission merchant buys and has shipped to him, 
within the State, goods produced in part by child labor. Now 
if this bill becomes a law he can not ship these goods to another 
State, and therefore the value of his property is lessened, its 
use is restricted, and his property destroyed without due process 
of law; and Congress is exercising a power which infringes on 
the rights secured by the organic law other than the commerce 
clause and, as Mr. Watson in his work on the Constitution also 
says: 

There is no power in Congress to control the manufacture of goods 
in the States destined for interstate or foreign commerce, and conse- 
quently Congress is unable to control the labor of poems engaged in 
manufacturing products in the States which are intended for inter- 
state or forci usiness. Such regulations are left to the State. The 
power to make such lations resided there before the Constitution 


was adopted, or the Union was formed, and it was not surrendered by 
the States to the General Government. 


Those cases cited as authority for this legislation are where the 
article shipped in interstate commerce directly affects the health, 
the morals, or deceives the ultimate consumer, or has some real 
or substantial relation to or connection with commerce regula- 
tion, or where the article or articles deleteriously injure the 
public in the State or community or that from which it is 
shipped. 

Cotton goods are not misbranded cotton goods and in no way 
injure the health or the morals of the ultimate consumer, nor 
are they in any way deleterious to anyone. 
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The Lottery case which is so confidently relied on prohibits the 
Shipment of the lottery ticket in interstate commerce because of 
its gambling nature and, therefore, as in the doctrine laid down 
in the White-Slaye case, is injurious to the morals of the people. 
In the Lottery case, which is the strongest case cited, that the 
decision might not be drawn upon as a precedent for future ex- 
tension of the legislative power, the learned Judge Harlan con- 
fines it to the precise issue and notifies the profession that the 
court will not extend the power further, and says in one of the 
concluding paragraphs of the opinion: 

We decide nothing more in the present case than that lottery tickets 
are subjects of traffic among those who choose to sell or buy them. 

The Supreme Court, in the First Employees’ Liability Case 
(207 U. S., 463), states very strongly the principle of law for 
which I am contending. 

The learned Justice McKenna, in delivering the opinion, has 
this to say in paragraph 8: i 

3. It remains only to consider the contention which we haye pre- 
viously quoted, that the act is constitutional, although it embraces sub- 
jects not within the power of Congress to regulate commerce, because 
one who engages in interstate commerce thereby submits all his business 
concerns to the regulating power of Congress, To state the proposition 
is to refute it. It assumes that, because one engages in interstate com- 
merce, he thereby endows Congress with power not delegated to it by 
the Constitution ; in other words, with the right to legislate concerning 
matters of purely State concern. It rests upon the conception that the 
Constitution destroyed that freedom of commerce which it was its pur- 
pose to preserve, since it treats the right to engage in interstate com- 
merce as a privilege which can not be availed of except upon such con- 
ditions as Congress may prescribe, even although the conditions would be 
otherwise beyond the power of Congress. It is apparent that if the 
contention were well founded it would extend the power of Congress to 
every concelvable subject, however inherently local, would obliterate 
all the limitations of power imposed by the Constitution, and would de- 
stroy the authority of the States as to all conceivable matters which, 
from the beginning, have been, and must continue to be, under their 
control as long as the Constitution endures (pp. 502-503). 

Manufacture is transformation. Commerce is traffic, inter- 
course. Manufacture of cotton is taking the fleecy staple into 
the mill and transforming it into cloth. Commerce is the ship- 
ment of the cloth from one State into another. Manufacture is 
one thing, while commerce is entirely a different thing. Over 
one the State has absolute power, over the other Congress has 
plenary and absolute power to control and regulate. 

In this connection and for the purpose of this argument I will 
read the tenth amendment or article: 

ARTICLE X. The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people. 

And Mr. Madison declared the purposes of the Government 
to be under the Constitution— 

To 9 the Constitution, which is the cement of the Union, as 
well in its limitations as in its authorities; to respect the rights and 
authorities reserved to the States and to the people and equally incor- 
porated with and essential to the success of the general system. 

As there was in those days of its adoption, there is to-day, it 
seems, a strong sentiment growing in this country for a con- 
solidated or centralized government, for the extinction of the 
rights of the States, and abolition of State lines. 

Mr. President, under our dual system of government the re- 
served and delegated powers respected and no intrenchment 
upon one nor the other, this country has progressed beyond the 
wildest dreams of the fathers, our civilization has rapidly ad- 
vanced, our increase of wealth has been marvelous, and there 
is no reason why the system should be changed and the limita- 
tions placed in the Constitution be obliterated. There is no rea- 
son for any departure from the fundamental principles as con- 
strued and expounded by the founders of the Republic and by 
the highest court of the land. 

And this great body which represents the States should see to 
it that there shall be no invasion upon these powers, should see 
to it that the fundamental principles of our free institutions are 
maintained in their full strength and vigor. For an encroach- 
ment upon these reseryed rights to the extent which the tenden- 
cies of the time seem to be leading would be for the Central Gov- 
ernment to interfere with, administer upon, and control the in- 
dustrial, the local, and the domestic concerns of the people in the 
States, and when once begun and the precedent established there 
is no telling where it would lead nor where it would end, and 
State sovereignty would finally be no more. Instead of impairing 
the sovereignty of the State it is the duty of Congress to uphold 
and protect it to the last, 

If more power is needed for the successful operation of the 
Government owing to changed conditions, the way is clearly 
pointed out, the method is provided for in the Constitution by 
Article V. Let an amendment be submitted to the States. In 
any event let the people be consulted, let their sacred will be 
known, let their consent be given to the surrender of any of their 
rights, and without their consent let nothing be done by an un- 
warranted construction. 
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It might be important here to observe that in the debates in 
the constitutional convention history shows that much more ex- 
tensive grants of commercial power were proposed, asked for, 
and most strenuously advocated, but all such propositions were 
voted down and this simple clause adopted by the wise men who 
composed that convention and who, being fresh from the people, 
respected their will. 

If Congress is to regulate the cotton mills and mines, why not 
let it go into the regulating business generally? the 
flour mills, the steel mills, the shoe factories, the clothing fac- 
tories, and regulate the farms; regulate the laws in regard to 
health; let it regulate every branch of industry which contem- 
plates an interstate or foreign market, and then there will be 
little left for the State to do. 

Where the evils exist the States can and will correct them. 
I insist that in this Christian land of ours there is no less of 
higher moral ideas and humanitarianism—the brotherhood of 
man—in one State than another. We are all living and moving 
on a higher, nobler, and more Christian-like plane, I trust, and 
where one State has seen its duty and legislated in favor of 
humanity and corrected these evils you may soon expect that the 
Christian and patriotic sentiment in other States will cause their 
legislatures to act in these matters until we have the uniformity 
that is so much desired. 

And again, Mr. President, the law which will suit one State 
might not prove satisfactory to the people of another State, 
where conditions are entirely different, and the regulation should 
be left to each State, which knows its own conditions best. 

Mr. President, let the powers enumerated in the Constitution 
remain limited. Let the reserved powers in the people be undis- 
turbed. Let the integrity and autonomy of the States be upheld; 
encourage State pride. Centralization would be a constant 
menace to the liberties of the people, breeding corruption and 
oppression, ‘These reserved powers are in the people of the 
States. They are theirs to hold, they are theirs to surrender; 
but when once surrendered they can never be regained. I say 
with a great judge who wrote it, that that government is the best 
which while performing all its duties interferes the least with 
the lawful pursuits of the people. 

In the language of the great father of Democracy, Thomas 
Jefferson: 


It is not by the consolidation or concentration of powers, but by 
their distribution that vernment is effected. Were not this 
country already divided into tes, that division must be made that 


each might do for itself what concerns itself directly, and what it can 
so much better do than a distinct authority. Every State is again 
divided into counties, each to take care of what lies” — its local 
bounds; each county 9 4 into townships or wards, to nage minuter 
details ; and every w. into farms, o be L. each eg its ir individual 
or. Were we directed from Washington when to sow and when 
we should soon want bread. It is by this W PRESENS of ca 
shay Fg in graduation from general to that the mass o 
uman afai irs may be best managed for the good want prosperity of all. 


: ae Justice Hughes, in his recent address to the New York 
Bar Asscciation, in January, said: 


But in the face of the difficulties already before beer 
increase in number and gravity, we remain convin 
of auton: mous local governments. An overcen 
would break down of its own weight. 


and destined to 


—— to be destroyed 

wer and — allowing 

te wid for unity of control 
in nationa: concerns, demands the most in tion of all 
the facts of our interrela errelated affairs and far more careful efforts. in 
cooperation than we have hitherto put forth. 

Along this same line, I quote from a great speech of Senator 
Root in his address on“ The Essentials of the Constitution,” at 
‘Princeton University about two years ago: 

If the power of the States were to overrid E oe ee 


Nation, wd — 3 cease to have a Nation a a ecome only 
a bod y separa although insert egger a State 8 


timately quarre! ling 
a the other hand, 
e that of the States and usurp 


eral 


action to throw out of r the req 


with one another and separating al 
tbe power of the Nation were to ove ri 


its lace! affairs by one all- ‘powerful s iT eon 
imposing upon the home It and behavior o 
ions and ideas of propriety of distant ties. 
this be tntolerable and alien to tue idea of 
would be Fc ies Ins the power of a central cmon to do 


Decentraliza 
business to be trarsacted, and so our 
io be governed by delegated author! 
aning to execute the will of 
peopl No one can doubt that this 
youte to the separation of our Ua ion. Preservation of our 

in each <> {ts parte b Sa E e DR 


irectly. 


of Government, 
n of = Constitution, has 1 8 


t and national 
t is 3 to tho — uance ett that 


. xi 
I OMETE ie tae DEEA] 


Mr. President, I will close by reading from an address of Mr. 
Justice David J. Brewer to the Arkansas and Texas Bar Asso- 
ciation July 11, 1906, on the subject “ Two Periods in the His- 

tory of the Supreme Court.” Justice Brewer, as I have said, 
was a great judge and a great statesman, and he seemed to have 
in his mind’s eye where it would lead if Congress should con- 
tane to invade the field of the local domestic concerns of the 
people. 

Referring to political contentions on behalf of the extension of 
the commerce power, Justice Brewer said: 


If we listen to the contentions of (oms; we shall be led to believe that 
when the farmer sows his wheat, having in view 
fall of a crop of grain whi hich he {ntends to sell to a i in s 

e, power of Congress atta a beginn ng of interstate 
commerce and continues until the, ‘wheat reat has been — into 


and eaten the 
2 3 of some of his 3 
se 


merce which is w 


ngress may 
trol of the entire indus of the Naion swallowing 
other smaller power of the 813 States. I 2 755 on and enumerate many 
5 but these serve my purp 
there not Ganger im this tendescs, end may we not wisely 
sider whether it ought not to be sta ayed? I know it is said that the 
National Government is more efficient than the States; can reach sup- 
Is in their entirety when the States can only reach them par- 
y- Butis e the «nly test? If it is, .* a centralized go 
ernment with a dictator is the ideal government, for none has ea 
efficiency and thoron; ess as a government under the absolute control 
of a single individua 
Never will ... Wie: KAUT talons ome dwell in all our 
communities realize that upon themselves rests the burden of our civili- 
Sy gi It is human nature to 3 nsibilities off if possible, and 
— ea develop in the locality ee feeling that in a Mee 
at rests full pradio A 


ashington rests the individual will 2 lose 
the spirit of independent, public-sprited citizenship. I am pessi- 
mistic. I belleve the portas future of this ublic, for go one — 
clearly see the tendency to-day I as firmly believe that there will 


mal responsiblity ‘wht 
sonal res 
and brilliant future. * 


Where is that individuality to-day? 
That which I wish to call attention to is that too much and too fre- 


gnent interference by go blunts the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and the danger 


that spirit of individuality, that sense of —— 
ch can alone give to this Nation an enduring 


t 

is that we drift to a condition where the 
individual abandons his own So and simply appeals to government, 
So that if a man buys a pair of shoes which pinch his feet he 

—— to the legislature for some statute WN shoemaking, and for 
fear the State legislature can not reach every shoemaker in the land, 
hasten to Was to have Congress e the work of regula- 
tion under its power over interstate commerce. 


APPENDIX. 
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Illiteracy decreasing. 


years of age com- 
8 

Jails, workhouses, 
Total = i re 

num ber of 
children 
10 to n Number 
age, 1910. 100,000 
Number. 
10 to 14 
years of 
ago. 

629 105.7 
556 061 189.6 
085 121 180.8 
759 723 101.0 
674 853 72.9 
058 327 25.1 
343 624 64.4 
531 408 40.1 
610 239 120.6 
523 23 69.1 
588 (8 105.3 
271 37 102.0 
451 88 279.8 
960 554 194.4 
014 146 310.5 
272 168 176.3 
1,962 249.7 

405 177.1 
754 106.0 
602 552 129.7 
568 279 109.2 
955 457 87.7 
430 274 106.0 
154 161 65.4 
214,402 104 48.5 
222, 577 115 51.7 
324, 191 398 12.8 
59,392 17 28.6 
60,021 4 6.7 
121,782 63 51.7 
108, 309 152 90.3 
19, 308 41 212.3 
129, 605 340 262.3 
24, 649 06 389.5 
237, 563 212 89.2 
131,027 11¹ 84. 7 
265, 964 41 15.4 
192, 406 186 96.7 
315,217 206 65.4 
80,319 u 117.0 
252,905 240 94.9 
243, 328 167 68.6 
253, 196 136 88.7 
219,914 8¹ 26. 8 
179, 879 81 45.0 
193,791 17 92.4 
186, 069 47 25.3 
456, 792 101 22.1 
29, 686 74 49.3 
31,902 2 6.3 
10, 829 1 9.2 
69, 688 133 190.9 
34, 408 13 37.8 
18,091 43 237.7 
40,070 23 57.4 
4900 eee PTT 
92, 802 99 106.7 
55, 776 37 66.3 
173,945 87 5.0 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would not delay action 
on the bill, for which I recognize there is widespread favor, 
but I can not vote for it for the reasons which I will state as 
concisely as possible: 

First. Clearly the States have the power and authority to 
deal with the subject of child labor in all its phases, There 
is no dispute as to that. The States are dealing with it. 
Twenty-two States, hav! a population of 54,484,888, prohibit 
the working of children in mines and quarries. Some States, 


which have no such prohibition, have no mines or quarries. 
Twenty-eight States, including Florida, have standard pro- 
visions, without exemptions, fixing 14-year limit in factories 
and canneries. See page 9 of report. 


Sixteen States, including Florida, have laws that declare 
no child under 16 years of age shall be employed in any oc- 
cupation injurious to health or dangerous to life, limb, or the 
morals of such child. 

Florida provides a State inspector whose duty it is to see 
to the enforcement of the law. I know of no complaint in that 
regard. I deny that there is need of Federal inspectors to 
supervise the work of State officers, empowered to harass and 
inconvenience and oppress our people by arbitrary inspections, 
making complaints before United States commissioners, arrest- 
ing and prosecuting them before the Federal courts in the 
process of earning their salaries. We have too many inspec- 
tors, special agents, secret service employees, and the like now, 
costing the people hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
privilege of being watched from the time they arise in the 
morning until they retire at night, in order that they may be 
certain not to eat or drink, buy or sell, or do anything that 
would violate some law. If some ambiguous, omnibus statute 
should escape the citizen’s notice or knowledge some inspector 
or special agent is on hand to hurry him to prison. Russia 
and Mexico must soon take lessons from the United States 
when it comes to restraining, under the guise of controlling, 
the liberties of the citizen. Laws have been and are being en- 
acted by the States on this subject, as fast and as effective as 
the need for them is brought home to the people. Local condi- 
tions should not be ignored, and these conditions no general 
national legislation can adequately meet. Granted the legisla- 
tion proposed would serve a high purpose, I can not believe it 
would be wise to pass this bill or that it is the best way to 
handle the subject. It is a field already occupied by practically 
all the States, and the States and local communities are in 
position to deal with it directly and to correct every evil, 
national or individual, which it is desired to correct. 

It is argued that the State laws are not enforced, but I 
answer, Who is given the right to pass that judgment? and if 
that conclusion be true, it by no means follows the Congress 
has power for that reason to go into a State and interpose to 
correct such dereliction. 

That would be an unwarranted, bold assumption of power 
by Congress. 

I shall not argue the question. Senators’ minds are made 
up. The bill will pass. My purpose simply is to state some 
of the principles involved, some we should preserve and some 
we will hark back to later. What we do here will be deliberately, 
not hastily and unthoughtedly, done. 

Second. It seems to me even if we concede that child labor, 
as it exists in the United States, is a “national evil,” that 
legislation by Congress is desirable to correct it, the more 
serious question is whether the remedy p in this bill 
is a constitutional remedy. If convinced it is not, my duty is 
to vote against it. 

After serious consideration and no little study, no doubt rests 
in my mind on that point. A 

Let us keep in view that Congress can do nothing that is not 
granted in the Constitution, while the States may do anything 
not denied to them, and examine the provisions of Article I, 
section 8, paragraph 8, of the Constitution, to which we must 
look for the authorization of this power sought to be exercised 
under this bill, which reads: 

The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian tribes. 

I do not believe that it was originally intended that in the 
power to “regulate commerce * * * among the several 
States” should be included the power to prohibit such com- 
merce. 

In the case of Dooley v. United States (183 U. S., 171), Chief 
Justice Fuller said: 


But if that power of regulation is absolutely unrestricted as respects 
interstate commerce, then the very unity the Constitution was fram 
to secure can be set at naught by a legislative body created by that 
instrument. 

Mr. Judson, in his work on Interstate Commerce, page 506, 
distinguishes between the three classes of commerce mentioned. 
Tucker on the Constitution, volume 2, pages 528-529, says: 

The power to nee iia psp re a interstate commerce was given 
in the same terms, diverso in In the first, to protect all a st 
the machinations of fore enemies ; in the second, to protect an ——— 
mote the free and und eted movement of men and things between 
the States in the family of the Union. 

The States, in favoring the new Government, had for their 
object facilitating, not prohibiting, commerce—freeing com- 
merce from the restraints which had existed. 

Again, Congress, while having exclusive power to regulate 
commerce “among the States,” has no such power to regulate 
the manufacture of goods in the States on the ground that such 
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goods may become the subjects of interstate commerce. If Con- 
gress has not the authority, granted or implied, to regulate 
manufacturing in the States, clearly it has not the power to 
control or direct or suppress the manufacturing plant. 

This bill undertakes to provide for Federal regulation of the 
hours of labor in the States. We look in vain for any grant 
of power to Congress in the Constitution to regulate the hours 
of labor in the States. $ 

I do not agree that Congress may do indirectly what under 
the Constitution it has not power to do directly, and the recent 
decision in the Oklahoma case, Two hundred and thirty-eighth 
United States, should eliminate the excuse for a sneer at that 
proposition. 

It seems clear that an admission of the existence of such 
power would be full of danger, in that it might lead ultimately 
to the destruction of the reserved rights of the sovereign States, 

The effort here is not to regulate commerce of any kind, but 

in order that the Federal Government may enforce the laws 
which Congress may enact respecting the employment of chil- 
dren in certain kinds of labor, to regulate the hours of labor, 
and to control the manufacture of products in the States. 
Jo contend this may be done, no matter how noble the pur- 
pose, is to proclaim the doctrine advanced by Charles Sumner 
in the distressing period of the country’s history, when des- 
perate measures were resorted to, that— 

Beyond all question the true rule under the National Constitution 
Is that anything for human rights is constitutional * . 
There can be no State rights against human rights; and this is the 
supreme law of the land, anyth’ ng in the constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Two cases of the Supreme Court are principally relied upon 
to support the claims of the advocates of this bill, to wit: 

What is known as the Lottery case (188 U. S., 331) and the 
White Slave case, Hoke v. United States (227 U. S., 308). 

If we concede that these cases support the contention that 
Congress may prohibit interstate commerce, when the article 
of commerce is not inherently impure, not an “outlaw” of 
commerce, which I deny, still we must bear in mind it is com- 
merce, and not manufacture, that may be prohibited, according 
to these cases, 

It is not claimed that the article manufactured or produced 
by child labor as it exists in the States is in itself impure, un- 
sound, unclean, dangerous to health and morals. The movement 
of such articles in commerce neither of these cases holds may 
be prohibited by Congress. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution protects such prop- 
erty from confiscation. The manufacturing plant is not the 
“outlaw ” when the only complaint is the method, the practice 
employed in the process of manufacture, Can Congress pre- 
scribe that every cannery must have a glass roof, otherwise 
the goods coming from it can not move in interstate commerce? 

The Supreme Court holds that even though, in certain circum- 
stances, Congress may prohibit commerce in an article after its 
creation, it may not prohibit its creation. 

The cases of Kidd v. Pierson (128 U. S., 1) and United States 
v. E. C. Knight Co. (156 U. S., 12) support this view. 

These cases and the cases of United States v. De Witt (9 
Wall, 47) and Coe v. Erroll (116 U. S., 517) seem to me con- 
clusive against the constitutionality of this bill. 

Justice Lamar said, in United States against E. C. Knight 
Co.: 

The fact that an article is manufactured for export to another State 
does not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the 
intent of the manufacturer does not determine the time when the 
article passes from the control of the State and belongs to commerce. 

Justice Bradley said, in Coe against Erroll: 


What we have already said, however, in relation to products of a 
State will indicate the View which seems to us the sound one on that 
subject, namely, that such goods do not cease to be per of the general 
mass of property in the State, subject, as such, to its jurisdiction and 
to taxation in the usual way, until they have been shipped or entered 
with a common carrier for transportation in a continuous route or 


journey. 

Here the article, logs, had been cut and were intended for in- 
terstate commerce, and had started on their journey, but they 
were held to be subject to the jurisdiction and laws of the 
State where they were and had been cut. 

These considerations oblige me to vote against the bill, while 
in cordial sympathy with every proper and lawful effort to pro- 
tect the child from harm or injury, or oppression, or hardship by 
exactions or practices in respect to labor. 

In the same breath I must say that there is no reason ap- 
pealing to me why this protection of the child’s rights and pre- 
vention of wrong and injustice should be limited to considera- 
tion of that one object, the child’s labor. 

Under the Senate amendment any producer, manufacturer, 
or dealer is prohibited from shipping or delivering for shipment 


in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity the 
product of any mine or quarry in which within 30 days prior to 
its removal from the mine or quarry children under the age of 
16 years have been employed or permitted to work. 

If a manufacturer or producer permits a child under the age 
of 16 years to be employed in producing an article or commodity, 
a dealer in that article who ships or delivers for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce that article or commodity, if 
by oversight, accident, or neglect section 5 is not complied with, 
violates the law and may be arrested and punished as the act 
provides. He may have had nothing whatever to do with the 
employment of any of the labor employed in producing the arti- 
cle. He may have had no knowledge or information regarding 
the means employed in its production. The article or commodity 
may haye no objectionable feature whatever on any ground, 
per se. 

Again, no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or 
deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any arti- 
cle or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment situated in the United 
States in which within 30 days prior to the removal of such 
product therefrom children under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 
14 years and 16 years have been employed or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any day or more than six days in any 
Meg or after the hour of 7 o’clock p. m. or before the hour of 

a. m. 

Congress undertakes to say in effect by this bill that in no 
State shall there be employed or permitted to work in any “ mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment“ 
of any kind a child under the age of 14 years. 

Further, that no child between the ages of 14 and 16 shall be 
ee or permitted to work more than eight hours in 
any day. 

Further, that no such child shall be thus employed or per- 
mitted to work before the hour of 6 a. m. and after the hour 
of 7 p. m. nor more than six days in any week. 

These are all matters which Congress is granted no power 
or authority, express or implied, to control or regulate. Any 
person who violates these provisions may be punished for the 
first offense by a fine of not more than $200 and for each sub- 
sequent offense by n fine or not more than $1,000 nor less than 
$100, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. The bill gives authority to 
the Secretary of Labor, or any person he may select, to enter 
and inspect at any time “mines, quarries, mills, canneries, 
workshops, factories, manufacturing establishments, and other 
places in which goods are produced or held for interstate com- 
merce” and to employ assistance for the purposes of the act. 

The opportunity for oppression under this bill is unlimited. 
The power to drive to bankruptcy and ruin producers, manufac- 
95 and dealers is given Federal agents in unmistakable 

erms. 

These inspectors and assistants employed by the Federal au- 
thority will have in their hands the means to close the doors of 
mills, canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing estab- 
lishments and other places where goods are made or held for 
interstate commerce and harass and have fined and imprisoned 
their owners and operators practically at their will. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think the Senator means ex- 
actly what he has stated in a part of his remarks. If I under- 
stood him correctly, he stated that this bill prohibits the em- 
ployment of children within these hours. It only prohibits the 
transportation of the goods made in those factories if they do 
employ children over certain hours. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My argument is that the effect of that is 
to accomplish the other result; that the real purpose is the 
prohibition as to the labor, not as to the transportation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, certainly; but it is not prohibited. 
Everybody agrees that it could not be prohibited. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; but I am arguing that that is 
the effect of the bill and the real purpose of the bill, and that 
it is attempting to do indirectly what it could not do directly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree with the Senator entirely. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Florida has asserted, 
with a good deal of emphasis, that the Government of the 
United States can not in any instance do indirectly what it has 
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no power to do directly. Does he apply the same principle to 
every power granted to Congress in the Constitution? For in- 
stance, does the Senator say that the taxing power can not be 
used to accomplish Indirectly what can not be done directly? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not attempt to say that the taxing 
power can not be used with the result of working out a con- 
sequence which flows indirectly from the exercise of that 
power; but that should not be the primary purpose of the exer- 
cise of the power by Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I call the Senator's attention to what was 
done in the early days of the war, and which gave rise to a 
very well known decision of the Supreme Court. Congress 
wanted to prevent the circulation of State bank currency. It 
had no power to prohibit the circulation of that kind of money 
directly, but its only desire was to prohibit it; and I ask if it 
be not true that we did prohibit it by imposing upon it a tax 
of 10 per cent? 

Mr, PENROSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I quite agree with the Senator that when 
the 10 per cent tax was imposed on State bank circulation 
it had the effect of prohibiting that circulation; but that was 
done under a positive, direct grant of power to Congress— 
namely, the power to tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But this is done under the direct, positive 
power given to Congress to regulate commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To regulate commerce—precisely. It is 
not the commerce regulation that I am finding fault with. It 
is the attempt on the part of Congress to regulate and control 
and direct the employment of labor, and the exercise of that 
power in directing and controlling and supervising manufactur- 
ing in the various States, which is purely a matter within the 
police power of the State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The prohibition against the employment of 
children under certain circumstances is simply the effect, the 

consequence, of prohibiting the shipment of certain goods, and 
the prohibition against the shipment of certain goods is a 
regulation of commerce just as the tax upon State bank cir- 
culation was in form a tax upon an article or an instrumentality 
with which Congress could not deal directly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now, the Senator is branching off upon 
another proposition where an article is an outlaw of commerce. 

Mr, CUMMINS. What makes it an outlaw? 

Mr. FLETCHER, That power might be exercised where it is 
injurious to health, where it is dangerous to public morals, and 
that sort of thing, but there is no such claim made as to the 
goods manufactured in these factories, that the goods are im- 
pure, that they are unsound, that they are unhealthy, that they 
are immoral in themselves. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will put the Senator another anaes SA if he 
will permit me. Does the Senator doubt that Congress has the 
right to levy a tax upon an import that will be sufficiently high 
to prevent the importation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whatever Congress does in the exercise of 
that power is in pursuance of a direct grant of authority in 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. The illustration of the Senator from Iowa is 
quite an unfortunate one. It does not touch the real question 
involved here at all. That was a case where Congress had power 
and jurisdiction to act; but its effect was unlawful and it 
escaped an adverse decision of the Supreme Court only because 
that court would not inquire into the motives of Congress in 
enacting the law. It was doing a lawful thing, but really doing 
it for an unlawful purpose, and that was the question the Su- 
preme Court did not inquire into. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I respond to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In my judgment, the illustration is a very 
pertinent and a very apt one. It of course is not precisely like 
the bill before us, but the express power had been given to Con- 
gress, and while taxation is ordinarily supposed to be laid for 
the purpose of getting a revenue, Congress can lay a tax to 
destroy as well as to create a revenue. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A tax can be used to promote the general 
welfare of the country, just as every other express power in the 
Constitution can be used. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have risen several times to be recognized 
and the Senator from Iowa has apparently gone on without 


recognition from the Chair. This is a very important bill, con- 
stituting a radical departure in the policy of the American Gov- 
ernment, this debate is impressive and interesting, and I think 
Senators ought to be here to listen to it. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. N 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the 10 following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gronna Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Brady ardwick Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hitchcock Norris Smoot 

an Hughes Oliver Sterling 
Chamberlain Husting Overman Thomas 
Chilton ames nrose Thompson 
Clapp Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Tiliman 
Clark, Wyo. Jones nsdell man 
Culberson Kenyon Robinson 

ern Shafroth Works 

Curtis Lee. Md. Sheppard 
Dillingham Martin, V: ields 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, perhaps I should not let 
pass the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa in regard to 
the legislation in connection with the tax on State banks and 
in connection with the prohibitive tariff as being unquestionably 
sound and proper and constitutional. I believe myself there is 
a very solemn protest against that sort of legislation, and that 
really there was an assumption of authority to a great extent 
on the part of Congress in respect to both the legislation with 
reference to the tax on State banks and in reference to laying 
duties that absolutely prohibit importation. It is very question- 
able whether under the Constitution Congress has not exceeded 
its power and authority in both those instances. A great many 
people feel that it has, and so contend in good faith. It seems 
to me, as I said, there was an assumption of authority there 
that it is doubtful whether it is justified by the language of the 
Constitution. But in both those instances Congress was acting 
under direct and express authority, which distinguishes the 
cases from the one presented by this bill. 

I was proceeding to say, Mr. President, that under the provi- 
sions of this bill in several instances the assistants to the gec- 
retary of Labor would be empowered to enter at any time any 
factory, mill, cannery, place of manufacture, or other place where 
these goods are held for the purpose of inspecting and endeavor- 
ing to enforce this law, and that such a power given to these 
special agents, unlimited in number, would arm them with au- 
thority to so hamper, hinder, and obstruct the exercise of the 
right of the manufacturers in respect to their business as to be- 
come an intolerable situation. 

I would not for any consideration contribute to investing any 
such authority or power in any set of men. Especially is such 
a proposal abhorrent when the men chosen for that kind of work 
may be strangers to the people affected and alien in interest. I 
can not bring myself to believe that the policy advanced by the 
bill is wise. I am convinced it proposes legislation unsound in 
principle. 

I can quite appreciate that in some circumstances and under 
some conditions the privilege of a child under 16, and even under 
14, years of age to work is a blessing of the highest character. 
The welfare of the child, the good of society, may be subserved 
by the reasonable employment of such a child in useful labor. 
Work, under proper conditions—wholesome, healthful employ- 
ment, not too hard or difficult—never on earth injuriously 
affected the morals of the child. Idleness, with its proximate 
consequences, on the other hand, voluntary or forced, has always 
been a fruitful source of vice and evil. 

The situation does not make it necessary or justify the enact- 
ment by Congress, in the public interest, of a measure which 
must inevitably lend to conflict of jurisdiction, confusion of laws, 
and clashing of authority. The bill opens the way, moves far 
along that road which leads toward the gradual destruction of 
the rights of the States and the undermining of the constitu- 
tional liberty Americans have not ceased to love. The leader- 
ship of the future will be founded on commercial and industrial 
progress. Admit the constitutionality of this bill and you recog- 
nize a power in Congress to shackie commerce and strangle indus- 
try. When that day comes you will realize you have thrown to 
the winds the leadership and the power of the United States. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, so much has been said, and so 
well said, in this discussion that I shall not undertake at any 
length to go into either the constitutionality or merits of the 
bill; but I do not feel at liberty to allow a vote to come without 
expressing my opposition to the principles and the provisions 
of this legislation. 

It is of no consequence now to consider whether the Con- 
stitutional Convention intended in the grant to regulate com- 
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merce to include a provision to prohibit commerce. The judi- 
cial decisions construing acts of Congress have adopted that 
principle of prohibition; but heretofore neither the Congress 
nor the courts have undertaken to go outside the realm of com- 
merce and deal with the production of articles which afterwards 


might go into commerce. Legislation h2retofore has dealt with 
commerce. This legislation deals not with commerce but with 
production. Indeed, Mr. President, that is the purpose of the 
bill. 

The report of the committee states in distinguishing the Sen- 
ate committee’s substitute from the bill as passed by the House: 


The House bill seeks to stigmatize commodities produced in whole 
or in part by 88 child labor in the processes of actual manu- 
facture, The Senate amendment penalizes the producer. 

Again, on page 5 of the report, there is this language: 

The committee therefore recommends that the prohibition be of 
the shipment of the product of a factory, mine, cte., in which, within 
80 days prior to the removal of the P uct therefrom, child labor has 
been used within the specified standards of ages and hours. This is 
placing the prohibition on the shipment of the products of a plant 
using child labor, and not on the shipment of the products actually 
made by the child. 

In other words, it is not honest legislation. That is more 
clearly shown by reference to the last paragraph of the bill. 

Section 6 provides that the word “person” shall include, 
among other things— 
in the case of a dealer, means only to trans 
for shipment from the State, Territory, or 
production. 

What does that language mean? As explained in the com- 
mittee report, it means that— 

Under the House bill dealers in States other than that of production 
or manufacture are penalized unless protected by the manufacturers’ 
guaranty, while in the Senate committee bill this very great burden 
which would thus be imposed upon commerce is totally removed. 

The Senate committee, however, finds it necessary to retain a pro- 
vision relating to guaranty in so far as dealers within the State of 
production or manufacture are concerned, in order to prevent evasions 
of the law. 

In other words, Mr, President, the only penalty upon a dealer 
occurs in the State of production, in a jurisdiction with which 
Congress has no power to deal, and in the only place where 
Congress has the power to legislate the dealers are relieved 
from any restrictions at all in the interest of commerce, If 
that does not show that it is not the purpose of the bill to regu- 
late commerce at all, but that the purpose is to legislate with 
reference to child labor itself, nothing could make it plain. 

It is said that there is no harm in doing indirectly something 
that can not be done directly, and upon that basis appeal for 
the support of the bill is made because, Mr. President, no man 
in the Senate contends for a moment that Congress has the 
power to deal with the subject matter of the bill, to wit, child 
labor. Is there any objection to doing a thing indirectly that 
you can not do directly? In the first place, it is a plain usurpa- 
tion of power. There is no subject of legislation under our 
Government that is not held either by the States or by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is admitted that the Federal Government 
has no power to deal with this subject as such. Then, Mr. 
President, the conclusion is inevitable that we perpetrate a fraud 
upon the reserved powers of the States when we enact this 
legislation. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] propounded the in- 
quiry to my colleague whether we have power to levy a pro- 
hibitive tariff. Of course we have the power. We have the 
power because the courts will not inquire into the motives of a 
coordinate branch of the Government. Mr. Justice Miller long 
ago held that it was robbery, although done under the taxing 
power of the Government. 

Now, Mr. President, it does not lessen the responsibility of a 
legislator to say that the courts will not overturn the legislation. 
We too take an oath to support the Constitution, an oath as 
binding as the oath taken by the judiciary, and it is hardly fair 
to the judiciary when an item of legislation comes along that 
seems to have public sentiment behind it or upon which propo- 
sition there may be some doubt for Members of Congress to 
evade their responsibility and pass it on to the courts. When 
we have to deal with a question that might hurt there is an 
easy way of avoiding responsibility and of allowing the courts 
to assume it. But when we do that we are neither candid nor 
honest. 

And then what happens, Mr. President? You place upon the 
judiciary the burden of seeming to overturn the will of the 
people as expressed in the legislative branch. It is to the credit 
of the courts that they have usually been true to their obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. President, is not the passage of legislation of this char- 
acter which the court must finally consider responsible, at least 
in some degree, for several unfortunate conditions? Is it not 


rt or to ship or deliver 
istrict of manufacture or 


responsible, in a way, for the humiliating circumstances that 
men, even in official situation, even in the Congress of the 
United States, will rise up and say they have no respect for the 
Constitution of their country? Yet there are men who say they 
do not believe the Supreme Court has the right to pass upon the 
constitutionality of an act. It is unfortunate in another respect, 
that the people are made to believe that the court itself has 
usurped authority when it declares the act unconstitutional. 

It is only a few years ago when we had quite a large element 
in this country expressing their disapproval upon the ground 
that the courts had usurped authority and held that we should 
recall judges, because they had assumed to overturn the acts 
of the legislative branch, not only recall judges but that we 
should recall the decisions of the judges. I say that puts a 
responsibility upon the courts that we ought not to transfer 
from our shoulders to theirs, 

Again, Mr. President, there is a difference, as has been pointed 
out in several addresses during this discussion, between the 
duty of the legislator and the duty of the judge. In Congress 
and in legislative body the burden of showing that the act is 
constitutional is upon those who advocate it. We ought not to 
vote for a bill unless we are convinced that it is constitutional, 
and the court may not overturn an act of Congress unless con- 
vinced that it is unconstitutional. 

So it comes about that a man may vote to sustain an act of 
the legislature in the capacity of a judge which he ought not 
to have voted for under his oath if he had been a member of the 
legislature that passed it. 

Mr. President, what are the reasons urged for the passage of 
this bill? In the report of the committee it is said that it is 
done because the employment of child labor is a national evil. 
Yet in the report on page 7 we find this language: 

With the passage of the South Carolina law, only three States 
North Carolina, New Mexico, and Wyoming—remain with an age limit 
for the e uployrrent of children less than 17 yea though some of the 
States allow children as young as 12 to be employed for reasons of 
poverty, or during the vacation season, or In canneries, 

So this legislation is asked for because it is supposed that 
North Carolina, New Mexico, and Wyoming have not enacted 
legislation that is satisfactory to Members of Congress. 

We then turn to the table on page 12, and looking at the 
child labor employed in those States we see how pressing this 
demand is. North Carolina, in manufacturing and mechanical 
specified occupations, has employed children between 10 and 13 
years of age, 6,344, and between 14 and 15 years of age, 8,475; 
in the extraction of minerals she has employed 15 children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 13 years and 27 between 14 and 15— 
that is, the total for North Carolina is 14,861. 

In New Mexico, in manufacturing and mechanical occupations 
there are 29 employed between the ages of 10 and 13: 90 be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 15. In the extraction of minerals there 
are 10 employed between the ages of 10 and 13, and 42 between 
the ages of 14 and 15; a total of 171. 

In Wyoming, in the manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
tions, between the ages of 10 and 13 there are none; between 
14 and 15 there are 17. In the extraction of minerals, be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18 there are nene, and between the 
ages of 14 and 15 there are 39; making a total for Wyoming of 
56—14,861 for North Carolina, 171 for New Mexico, and 56 for 
Wyoming; a total of 15,088. 

The laws of the other States have been conformed in a gen- 
eral way to a standard bill, so there remains only one State 
employing any considerable number of children. It is pointed 
out in this report that some of the States make exceptions to 
standard provisions. The exception of poverty is the chief one 
in those States. A child between 12 and 14 years of age who 
must work because of poverty is exempt from the law. 

Mr. President, I have never been in a cotton factory, I do 
not know of my own knowledge what the conditions are in 
North Carolina. I believe, however, the people of North Caro- 
lina know. I believe the people of that State have more inter- 
est in the welfare of their children than have the Members of 
Congress, because their lives are wrapped up in them, They are 
to be the future citizens of North Carolina, to govern it, and to 
carry it forward in its civilization. 

I can understand that it might, whether wise or not, be 
necessary for a child to go to work, earning an honest living, 
rather than to be placed upon the charity of some State insti- 
tution or of some individual. That is a question which I have 
no doubt has been considered in the various States. I have 
never understood that work was specially harmful and that 
idleness was of great benefit to children. A day or two ago, 
while this discussion was proceeding, I was sitting by one of the 
oldest and most influential Members of this body upon the other 
side of the Chamber, and he said when he was 12 years of age 
he was plowing with a yoke of oxen. I imagine that if men 
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accustomed to earn their living in the sunshine, out in the open, 
on a day like this, could have their way about it, they would 
think that work in the shade in a building was infinitely pref- 
erable. 

This body is made up of men who, for the most part, were en- 
gaged in making their living in the shade, in buildings; so that 
they think that work in the shade in buildings is injurious to 
health. If it were made up of farmers, who have to work in the 
sunshine, and who have never in their actual experience found 
the theoretical benefits which occur to us from their labor, with 
their backs bended in the hot sun, they might pass legislation 
providing that if children worked in the fields they should not 
work more than eight hours a day; but if they had the oppor- 
tunity to work in a building, where they were protected from 
the weather, they might work as long as they pleased. 

What are you going to do with the children when you forbid 
them to enjoy the right to earn a living under this bill? That, 
too, is a serious question. This bill says they shall not labor; 
but it does not say to them what they can do. I do not be- 
lieve we are going to much improve upon the policy that has 
heretofore obtained of allowing this Government to deal with 
the common interests of the States and allowing the States to 
deal with the matters that affect themselves, with the matters 
that they have reserved. I know it is unpopular to speak about 
State rights. When anybody mentions the rights of the States 
it is usually supposed that he is referring to the Civil War; 
yet, Mr. President, it seems to me that in the years ahead of us, 
there is nothing so important in our Government as the in- 
sistence upon the old-time division of powers between the Fed- 
eral and the State Governments. This bill breaks down that 
distinction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Myers in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Seantor from Iowa? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Florida said a moment 
ago, if I understood him correctly, that this bill was intended 
only to take care of a few children in North Carolina, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming, and he read from the report showing the 
number of children in those States under 18 years of age, I 
think, who were employed in factories and in quarries. The 
Senator from Florida is always fair, and therefore I assume 
that he has overlcoked what I regard as the chief purpose of 
the bill, which is to limit the hours of labor of all children em- 
ployed in these industries, under 16 years of age, to eight hours 
per day. The figures that he has given, however, have no appli- 
cation whatever to the vast number of children in many States 
who are permitted to work more than eight hours a day. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. President, I was reading from the 
report of the committee; and I shall read further on page 7: 

With regard to the exemptions from this age limit 


I suppose that is what we were talking about 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. The figures which the Senator gave, 
if I may be permitted to make the suggestion to him, covered 
the children in those three States who are permitted to work 
in the forbidden industries of the age of 13 or under, but they 
have no relation whatever to the number of children throughout 
the United States who are permitted under the laws of their 
respective States to work more than eight hours a day. North 
Carolina, for instance, has a great many more children work- 
ing in excess of eight hours a day than she has children under 
13 years of age working; and there are a great many States 
whose labor laws permit children under 16 years of age to 
work 11 hours—possibly 11 hours is the limit—and I think 
there are seyeral States which permit them to work longer 
than that. 

Mr. BRYAN, Of course, I do not want to draw any conclu- 
sions not warranted by this report; but I read this from page 7 
of the report: 


With regana to the exemptions from this age limit which still obtain 
in some of the States, it may be said that these are being rapidly re- 
pealed, it being almost universally claimed that such exemptions are 
against the best interests of the child, where the welfare of the child 
nione is considered. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has but to refer to his col- 
league from Georgia, who is on his right, to learn that the 
laws of Georgia permit children under 16 years of age to work 
more than 8 hours a day; and that is true of many other States. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have given the number of children in those 
three States which the committee state were not satisfactory 
in their legislation—the number of children employed between 
10 and 16 years of age in the various employments, and I 
think I gave the total number; at least I gave it as it is reported 
by the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. But when the Senator referred to three 
States as being the only States that would be affected by this 
measure, I think he fell into an error, so far as permitting 
children under 14 years of age to labor in those industries gen- 
erally. He may be right; but so far as permitting children 
under the age of 16 to work more than 8 hours a day, he is not 
right. There are three prohibitions in the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. I understand that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. First, that a child under 14 can work in 
these places; second, no child under 16 can work more than 
eight hours a day; and, third, no child under 16 will be per- 
mitted to work earlier than 6 o’clock in the morning nor later 
than 7 o’clock at night. 

Mr. BRYAN. In order that there may be no false impression 
created, I will read again from the report of the committee, on 
page 11: 

Taking the es of the country for 1910, it may be 
said that 89,244,314 out of 91,972,000 have declared for the 14-year 
8 Umit by State oy gene 86.400.694 have declared for the prohi- 
bition of night work for children under 16 years of age. In the States 
recognized as mining States 41,837,431 out of 53.565.917 have enacted 
the 16-year age limit as a standard for children employed in mines, 
while 52,551,796 people, a clear majority of all, have prescribed an 
eight-hour day for the employment of children under 16 years of age 
in factories, while several States, which have not yet reached e 
eight-hour day for children under 16, have a shorter working day for 
such children than for older workers. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRYAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTING. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to a statement on page 12 of the report, which is as follows: 


According to the census of 1910 there were 2,266 children under 14 
years of age employed in mines and 15,401 between 14 and 16 years 
of age. There were 22,000 children under 14 years of age employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical occupations specified and 176,137 be- 
tween 14 and 16 years of age who would be affected by the provision 
relating to the eight-hour day and to the prohibition of night work. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, if the 
Senator from Florida will look on page 10, under paragraph 
(e), headed“ Eight-hour day under 16 in factories and can- 
neries,” he will find the list of States, 19 in number, whose laws 
prohibit children under 16 from working more than eight hours 
aday. The other 29 do not prohibit them. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, three States were selected out 
of the States which had not satisfactory child-labor laws or 
had not made efforts in that direction which, in the opinion of 
the committee, were satisfactory, and they are referred to in 
the report and were referred to by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson] in his address. I was undertaking to find out 
how many children in those States were affected. That was 
the purpose I had in reading the figures. 

The second reason the committee gives for urging legislation 
is found on page 12, as follows: 

In some of the States there is only a slight pretense of enforcement ; 
the power of factory inspection is denied the proper officials and the 
appropriations for the enforcement of the law are also withheld. 

Mr. President, thut means to say that the States themselves 
do not enforce their laws, and therefore Congress will pass and 
enforce its own act. It is claimed that the States, although in 
the first place many of them make proper laws, will not enforce 
them. That is a pretty serious criticism of the States of this 
Union. I believe that if the time ever comes when the States 
will not enforce their laws and that the enforcement of them 
must be had by Congress, then we will have to change our form 
of Government. But, Mr. President, not all the laws of the 
States and not all the laws of Congress are obeyed; men violate 
laws; and it would be so much easier to enforce laws bearing 
directly upon the things to be affected than in this roundabout 
way, under which you must have a large number of inspectors 
hunting the channels of interstate commerce for a bolt of cotton 
cloth, for instance, 

The next reason given is that the conventions of the two 
great parties have indorsed this bill. Well, Mr. President, if 
we put it upon that ground, I say that, in my judgment, the 
conventions had better content themselves with dealing with 
questions of general policy. In neither of the conventions can 
coustitutional questions be discussed under the most favorable 
circumstances. The Democratic convention indorsed the House 
bill; but we are to vote not for the House bill but for a Sen- 
ate substitute for the House bill, which shows that there is 
nothing in that contention. 

Mr. President, I have already said this is not honest legisla- 
tion. It is to be acted upon here without due regard being had 
for constitutional requirements, and is then to be passed on 
to the courts. If this legislation shall be upheld by the courts 
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then the States will have no rights reserved to them worthy | in this country it should pass such a law; and the only objections 


of mention, 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I have here brief communications 
on the subject of childdabor legislation from three very able 
and thoughtful men, well known throughout the country—ex- 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University; Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, the distinguished rabbi of New York; and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is well known—all of which I should 
like to have read and printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Asticov, Me., July 21, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. Kery. 


My Dear Sm: I venture to express thi F 

coming presidential election it would be 5 unwise to postpone the 

peir of the child-labor bill until December next. The Democratic 

Party needs s the support next November of the numerous R 8 

ogressives who are interested in the child-labor legisla tſo The 

party has nothing to late tig penning. the MIL and poonbiy. wach te 
n. 


Sineerely, yours, CHanrlus W. ELIOT. 
Lake PLACID, N. Y., July 21, 1916. 
KERN : You know better than I the importance of 
passing the child-labor bill without delay. The professions of the 
platform will seem hollow, indeed, if at bebest of southern Sen- 
Pors the bill remains unpassed. The bill is of supreme importance in 
itself. Its passage may decisive in respect to the fortunes of the 


Vartr. paithfully, yours, STEPHEN S. WISE. 


My Dean SENATOR 


OGUNQUIT, ME., July 24, 1916. 
Hon. Joun W. KERX, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Being probably ın favor of the aaaea ng of the Federal child-labor 
law, we you to give it Ang favorable consideration, and we very 
dk hope thet such a MII wilt be passed at this session. 

LEMAN ARBOTT. 
Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT LEÐ ABBOTT, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
first communication read again. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Asticou, ME., July 21, 1916. 

My Dran Sn: I venture to express the opinion that in view of the 
coming presidential election it would be very unwise to postpone the 

assage of the child-labor bill until December next. The Democratic 
Part needs the support next November of the numerous 

and ves who are interested in the child-labor legislation. The 

party has nothing to lose by passing the bill, and possibly much to gain. 


ices CAMs W. ELIOT: 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. By whom is that signed? 
The Secretary. By Charles W. Eliot. 
Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I have listened to this debate 
with a great deal of interest and considerable edification. It in- 


ublicans 


volves an issue which, I think, affects profoundly the welfare of | 


this country and the welfare of its people. I have just heard 


rend at the desk the communications stating that child-labor 


legislation is a matter of great consequence to the Democratic 
Party in the present campaign. I agree with what has been 
said in that respect. I believe that any party intrusted with 
power that fails to heed the people’s demand for this sort of 
legislation will have the consequences of not passing proper legis- 
lation along this line visited upon its head. I hope, however, 
that this will not be a mere party question. I desire to speak 
of the matter from a somewhat higher and broader point of view. 
In the few minutes which I am going to consume I wish to 
speak of the merits of the proposition and endeavor to meet 
some of the objections, if I can, which have been raised against 
this bill. 

One remarkable thing about the debate on this bill has been 
the unanimity with which Senators have risen to their feet and 
said that they agreed with the fundamental principle underlying 
this bill, namely, legislation that should prohibit or at least 
reduce to a minimum child labor. I do not believe there is one 
Senator who has risen on the floor te argue that child labor is 
a good thing or that child labor in this country has anything 
but a demoralizing influence upon the welfare of the country ; in 
fact, almost every Senator has prefaced his remarks with the 
statement that if the Government of the United States, the Con- 
gress of the United States, could prohibit child labor, then it 
should be done; and if I understood the arguments of Senators 
and their position correctly, I understand them to mean that if it 
were not for constitutional objections they would not only vote 
for this bill but would speak in favor of it and give it their 
most cordial and hearty support. 

I do not believe that that statement will be challenged. I 
think it can be said, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the Senate and the House of Representatives, almost to a 
man, agree that if Congress has the power to prohibit child labor 


that have been raised by Senators, either upon this side of the 
Chamber or upon the other side, have been that they fear Con- 
gress has not the constitutional power to do so. Further than 
that, I think this discussion has brought the issue down to a 
few very narrow points. 

It has been conceded here, I think, that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that the Congress may legislate 
in regard to interstate commerce; that it may pass laws regu- 
lating commerce, and that it has passed constitutional laws 
regulating commerce between the States; but that the only 
argument which has been made along that line is that nothing 
of the precise nature of this bill has ever come before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for adjudication. They 
say that while laws have been enacted prohibiting things evil 
or bad in themselves from being admitted from any State into 
another, never before has Congress passed a law and its con- 
stitutionality been upheld where it goes back of the act of com- 
merce itself, namely. to the production of the article. So it 
would seem that the opponents of this bill, so far as its consti- 
tutionality is concerned, take this position: That while a law 
would be constitutional, and that legislation of this kind 
would be constitutional, if the thing of itself, the article itself, 
were inherently bad, if the commodity to be sent into another 
State were of such a nature that the very introduction itself 
would exert a sinister or bad influence upon the State into 
which it was being admitted, yet that this bill goes further than 
that and proceeds to prohibit trade upon articles good and 
wholesome in themselves, 

I think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overstan] made 
that point—that never had a bill been passed regulating com- 
merce which went back to the question of its manufacture, in- 
stead of being attached only to the thing itself or to the traffic 
in the thing itself. I think that point was sufficiently answered 
by the Senator from Iowa, who pointed to the act which pro- 
hibits and forbids commerce in trust-made articles from one 
State to another. understand that we have a law which for- 
bids interstate commerce in trust-made goods, goods made 
illegally, goods made contrary to the antitrust law. There at 
least is one example. Now, suppose a trust manufactures any 
article, whether it be tobacco or anything of that kind, bread- 
stuffs, crackers—take crackers, for instance—I do not know 
whether there is a eracker trust cr not, but if there is, the law 
prohibits interstate commerce in those crackers. The crackers 
themselves are not any worse than any other crackers made by 
a concern not in the trust; and yet it 1s conceded here, I think, 
that we have a right to prohibit interstute commerce upon such 
crackers. I think the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 


admitted that in that case the law would hold good. Now, 


would not a law hold good, for instance, that forbade interstate 
commerce in stolen goods? Suppose some of the States had no 
criminal laws whatever affecting the sale of stolen goods. 
Would it not be incumbent upon Congress to prohibit interstate 
commerce in stolen goods? The goods would not be any worse 
because they were stolen. They might be articles of dothing; 
they might be foodstuffs, or things of that kind; and yet Con- 
gress could well regulate or suppress the sending of stolen goods 
from one State into another, notwithstanding that the articles 
in and of themselves were entirely innocent or, in fact, whole- 
some in their character or even might be necessaries of life. 

Take the smuggling of goods: Could we not pass a law pro- 
hibiting interstate commerce in smuggled goods? 

Of course Senators can say that that power would rest upon 
and be necessarily incident to the power that we have to levy 

ts and duties. That may be true; but why have we a 

right to forbid the shipment of these goods in interstate com- 
merce, if we accept the arguments of the Senators, who say 
that we can not do indirectly what we can not do directly, and 
who say that if a thing is not bad in itself we have no right to 
forbid the shipment thereof from one State to another? Here, 
then, is another instance where the shipment of geods might be 
prohibited, even though the goods were no worse for having been 
smuggled. The bread does not turn te stone or poison even 
though smuggled. It is of the same quality that it was before, 
and yet we can prohibit its shipment into another State. The 
same is true of any other article that has been smuggled, and 
yet we could pass a law forbidding interstate commerce in 
stolen or smuggled goods. Would the Senator from Florida, for 
instance, say that it was a fraud just because we used the in- 
strumentalities within our hands to forbid the interchange of 
such goods in order to promote the advancement of a sound 
public policy? 

Take, for instance, the illustration of stolen goods. We have 
not any national laws against stealing as such. We have not 
national laws forbidding “fences” or punishing the. receivers 
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of stolen goods. It is not at all in the jurisdiction of Congress; 
and yet, at the same time, would anybody claim that we could 
not pass a law forbidding the sending of stolen goods from one 
State to another? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senator if he can not 
see a distinction between the power of Congress, for instance, to 
protect its commerce against smuggling and against theft and 
the exercise of that power in connection with an article that is 
unlawful and that is condemned as an article of commerce, and 
on the other hand the exercise of that power with reference to 
goods that have none of these features in connection with them 
at all? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator from Florida that 
no two eases are alike. No two propositions can be alike unless 
they are identical. There is always some distinction; but I 
want to ask the Senator from Florida whether there is any 
distinction in principle between the forbidding of commerce in 
stolen goods, so far as the quality of those goods are concerned, 
and the point the Senator has made here that this had nothing 
to do with commerce, and Congress had no power to prohibit 
interstate commerce in certain things unless the thing of itself 
was inherently bad? The only point that I am trying to make 
is that it is not a necessary essential to a law regulating com- 
merce that the thing itself shall be bad, but what goes before it 
can be considered. That which in our judgment violates good, 
sound public policy in the production of the thing or in the 
exchange of it is a factor to be considered, and not only gives us 
the constitutional power but makes it our duty to legislate in 
relation to its transportation. 

I should like to say to the distinguished Senator from Florida 
that in the case of trust-made articles, before the trust laws 
were passed there was nothing inherently bad, so far as laws 
were concerned, about trust-made articles; and yet Congress 
passed a law forbidding trusts, and passed a law forbidding the 
transportation of trust-made articles in interstate commerce, 
How did it come about that that tainted it? Because Congress 
decided that it was contrary to sound public policy to have 
trusts, and that since it was contrary to sound public policy to 
have trusts, that every means within our command should be 
brought to bear to prevent such a trust from taking advantage 
of the arteries or instrumentalities of interstate commerce, and 
that we could follow their goods—goods made contrary to law, 
goods made contrary to sound public policy, business run con- 
trary to sound public policy—and say, “ You shall not cross the 
State line. You will not be permitted to do an interstate busi- 
ness in goods manufactured at the expense and interest of a 
sound public policy.” 

One of the Senators—I believe it was the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan]—said that it was a fraud for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, pretending to want to regulate com- 
merce, to go back of that and regulate, and in fact prohibit, 
child labor in certain States. The same argument could be made 
against the antitrust laws. If it is a fraud to do this here and 
now, then it was a fraud for Congress to pass laws prohibiting 
the shipment of trust-made articles between the States, for 
those laws were aimed, not at the commerce, not at the inter- 
change alone, but were aimed right back at the trusts which 
manufactured the product. I can not see any distinction in 
principle between the two cases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tnoursox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It seems to me that in one instance the 
Senator mentions, the article which is supposed to move in 
interstate commerce is an outlaw of commerce. That is a dif- 
ferent case from a case dealing with articles that are in them- 
selves pure and moral and otherwise untainted in any way 
and can not be stigmatized in any way. In the other case 
the Senator mentions, about preventing combinations and 
trusts, the act of Congress has reference to restraint of trade. 
It is the movement of those articles in trade that is prohibited; 
not that it has to do with the hours of labor, or other methods 
of manufacturing the article. The whole field that is covered 
there is one of trade and commerce, 

Mr. HUSTING. I do not quite follow the Senator in his 
reasoning. I do not quite understand the point the Senator 
is trying to make, except that I want to ask this, in reply 
to the Senator’s statement that the trust-made articles are out- 
lawed: Why are they outlawed? They are outlawed because 


Congress passed a law outlawing them to the extent that they 
can not cross the line of another State. And why? Not be- 
cause the goods are harmful in themselves, but only because 
they were manufactured by agencies—instrumentalities not 
permitted by law to be used in the manufacture of articles 
so as to permit them to be shipped between the States. In one 
case commodities manufactured by unlawful trusts, in the 
other by children not lawfully authorized to perform such 
work. Aside from that, trust-made articles are not outlawed 
in the State where manufactured. They can be sold within the 
State in both cases as before prohibitory laws were passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had reference in that instance to the 
articles that were smuggled or stolen, which the Senator spoke 
of in the first reference he made. 

Mr. HUSTING, I will point, first, to the trust-made propo- 
sition, Those articles are not outlawed. They are permitted 
to be sold within the State. They have the freedom cf the 
marts of trade within the State. The goods are just as whole- 
some as any other. In fact, the trusts claim that they are bet- 
ter and more wholesome; and yet we have used the power of 
Congress to say: “ You shall not cross the line and put those 
goods in another State.” Why? “ Because we think it is against 
sound public policy for you to engage in those practices in 
manufacturing what we think is contrary to publie policy. 
If you dissolve yourselves, and manufacture the same goods 
with the same machinery and with the same laborers, this 
inhibition will be withdrawn, and your goods can be sold be- 
tween the States, as they always have been.” 

In the case of the stolen goods, so far as any law of the United 
States goes, they are not outlawed. The goods themselves are 
not outlawed within the State. They can be sold within the 
State. Of course I presume every State has a law prohibiting 
people from engaging in the purchase of stolen goods, but sup- 
pose a State had not any such law and you had the same condi- 
tion of affairs, could we not stop it by congressional action just 
the same? 

Now, another word in reply to the charge that we are engaged 
in a hypocritical act in pretending to legislate to regulate com- 
merce when in fact we are trying to stop child labor. In other 
words, we are engaged in a heinous conspiracy or a hypocritical 
conspiracy to do what? Why, to pass a law that the Members 
of Congress almost to a man admit would have a wholesome 
and beneficial influence on the country. We are held up to 
scorn before our own eyes because we want to do a good thing. 
The charge is made that we want to violate our oath of office; 
and the Senator from Florida claims that if we have any doubt 
of the constitutionality of an act—I think he went even fur- 
ther and said that even if we think that it possibly may not be 
constitutional—we have no right to pass this sort of a bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr, WORKS. What does the Senator from Wisconsin under- 
stand the object and purpose of this bill to be? 

Mr. HUSTING. The object of this bill is to prevent the ship- 
ment of goods made contrary to what we consider a good, sound 
public policy. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator does not understand, then, that 
it is for the purpose of preventing child labor? 

Mr. HUSTING. I think its effect would be that—at least, 
to reduce the evils of child labor. 

Mr. WORKS. We may just as well be fair and sincere about 
this matter. Does not the Senator know that the primary ob- 
ject of the bill is to prevent child labor; that the other object 
is only incidental? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say that undoubtedly the friends of 
this bill are against child labor. They are against the shipment 
of goods made in States contrary to the provisions of this law 
from being shipped into any other State. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator understands that there would 
be no such legislation as this as against the transportation of 
goods that were not manufactured by child labor, does he not? 

Mr. HUSTING. Why, no more than there ever would have 
been a law against the shipment of trust-made goods in inter- 
state commerce if there had not been any trusts, and if we had 
made no laws prohibiting trusts—certainly not. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HUSTING. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If the Senator will allow me to do so, I 
should like to answer the Senator from Nevada. I read from 
the hearings before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
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from the testimony of Prof. Parkinson, of Columbia University, 
who urged the passage of the bill before the committee. He 
says, on page 121: 


The pu of the bill is to withdraw the instrumentalities and 
facilities of interstate commerce from the employer or manufacturer 
who makes use of child labor in the manufacture of his products. 


He says further: 


The purpose Is to prohibit the commerce in the interest of with- 
drawing Federal agencies from the continuance of à profitable market 
for the agg of child labor, and I do not hesitate for a minute to 
assert that the underlying purpose of this legislation is to stamp out 
chill labor. 

He also says: 


The means employed is the exercise by Congress of a power vested 
in it, which the Supreme Court of the United States has beld was 
vested in it, to be exercised among other purposes for the general wel- 
fare of the country. 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator, speakirg for 
myself alone, that the object of this bill reaches back to the 
evils of child Iabor. It would not be fair for me to say, nor 
would it be accurate for me to say, that it is for the purpose 
of preventing child labor in the States, because there is noth- 
ing in the bill that prevents or prohibits child labor in those 
States. It makes child labor unprofitable. It is going to mini- 
mize the evils of child labor. That is the object that I shall 
have, at least, in voting for the bill—to discourage as much as 
possible child labor in the country, because I believe it should 
be discouraged and minimized as much as possible if not 
entirely prevented. 

Coming back to the constitutional proposition, I think there 
is far more danger of this body and of every State legislature 
of the United States not doing its full duty within the Consti- 
tution than there has ever been of its trying to do its duty 
beyond the authority of the Constitution. My experience in 
this body has been brief; but I have seen here, or at least in 
the legislature of my State, no matter of a remedial nature or 
of a constructive nature has been looked forward to but that 
the bugaboo of the Constitution was held menacingly over the 
head of any man that dared to talk in favor of it. Whenever 
an act of great merit comes up, and everybody is saying, “ Why, 
it is a fine thing; it is a good thing; it is a wholesome thing; 
it should be passed,” it is replied: “But you can not do it, 
because the Constitution will not let you.” You can go back to 
the income tax, you can go back to every great thing that the 
Sixty-third Congress accomplished, and I think you will find 
very few of those measures but that were assailed as uncon- 
stitutional. The constitutional whip has been flourished over 
the head of almost everybody who has endeavored to do some- 
thing which in his judgment would relieye certain serious con- 
ditions in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator permit me to inquire 
whether he has any doubt about the constitutional power of the 
legislatures of the various States to deal with this subject? 
The Senator suggests that he is in favor of minimizing the evils 
of child labor. I do not think he will find anybody who is 
opposing him on that proposition; but will the Senator deny 
that the States are dealing with the situation and that they are 
capable of doing so under their constitutions? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say to the Senator that that brings 
another thought to my mind, and I am glad the Senator asked 
the question. It is true that some States have dealt with it and 
some have enforced the provisions in regard to child labor, while 
others have not. I know, however, that in my State and in my 
legislature when the child-Iabor proposition was approached, 
when the income tax was approached, or any other simi- 
lar measure was approached, it was held up to us that we 
were going to ruin our own manufacturers by passing laws in 
Wisconsin which would render manufacturing less profitable, 
while in the State right next to it, where these things were not 
prohibited, they would enjoy increased profits by reason of not 
passing this legislation. So we are now confronted with that 
argument, and that is a stock argument used in every legisla- 
ture in the country. I know it was used with effect in my own 
State: “ You can not do this, because Illinois does not do it, or 
Indiana does not do it, or North Carolina does not do it, or 
Florida does not do it; and if you are going to make our manu- 
facturers compete against these other men, who have the free- 
dom of employing child labor in their mills, and make us sell our 
goods in competition with theirs, you are going to ruin us. You 
must not do it.” 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question right there? 


Mr. HUSTING. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Has not the State of Wisconsin a good 
child-labor law? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it not just as good in its provisions as 
this Federal law would be? 

Mr. HUSTING. I will say that the law of Wisconsin is fairly 
satisfactory to Wisconsin. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the State of Wisconsin, in spite of 
the opposition that was made to the passage of it on the grounds 
stated by the Senator, did in fact have the courage and the good 
sense to enact a proper child-labor law? 

Mr. HUSTING. Yes, it did; but it did it notwithstanding the 
things that were put up in front of it. I say that it is wrong, in 
a sense, or, at least, unfortunate, to subject one State to certain 
things in manufacturing competition with other States who do 
not choose te adopt the same laws and the same remedies and 
thus place them in a disadvantageous position, and in many 
cases actually deter—if it does not altogether prevent—humani- 
tarian and wise legislation of this kind from being enacted. 

Take, for instance, two States. One of them possesses a 
humane labor law, an eight-hour-a-day law, or a child-labor 
or any other kind of a law of that kind, and the State next to 
it does not wish to follow it. Here is one State struggling to 
render its conditions humane, to render its workingmen effi- 
cient, and here they are pulling the ground right from under 
the feet of their own manufacturers, putting them at a dis- 
advantage in competition with the surrounding States. Now, 
that may be answered by saying: “ Well, you increase the 
efficiency of your own people, and you will soon be in a condi- 
tion to compete with the next State,” and there is much force 
in that. That would be true altogether if there were not always. 
a new crop of children growing up to take the place of those 
who have been cast into the scrapheap with the discard. Chil- 
dren are not looked upon in some States as anything that is 
worth money. They can produce lots more to take their place, 
and one set of children can go through the mines and the mills 
with the resultant loss of efficiency, of health, of morals, and 
there will be another crowd of children ready to take their 
place to go through the same treadmill and meet the same fate. 
It does not harm the manufacturers that produce these results, 
because they can get new recruits at the same price and under 
the same conditions; but I will tell you what it does affect, 
Mr. President. It affects the country at large, which depends 
upon the efficiency, health, and the morals of the race; and in 
my judgment that makes it a national question—a question 
with which we not only have a right to deal, but with which it 
is our duty to deal, in order to produce a race of men and 
women in this country who will be able to compete with all the 
world, as we are doing and will more and more have to compete 
with all the world. 

So we might well look this thing squarely in the face. I 
think more and more this country will have to take steps that 
are necessary aud with relation to which the world is begfuning 
to recognize as necessary and essential to the upbuilding of the 
country and its people. The laws of efficiency are being applied 
in every country. Countries that are looked upon as leaders 
of the world in efficiency long ago had adopted mensures cal- 
culated to conserve the labor, the lives, and the health of the 
people. There was a time in the past when these laws were not 
only unnecessary but inadvisable, when a man would work 
under the eyes of his principal and came in personal contact 
with his chief. So whether it was in mine or field or factory 
the common, ordinary instincts of human feeling, of human 
generosity, of humanity itself were a sufficient safeguard for 
the right of the workingman as against his employer. 

If the same condition obtained to-day which obtained 50 
years ago, there would not be any need for changing that condi- 
tion any more than there was 50 years ago. Everybody got 
along first-rate 50 years ago. There was not any cemand for 
child-labor laws or labor laws of any kind. Why? Not because 
we were not just as enlightened then, but because there was no 
necessity for them then, and we wisely adopted the policy of 
not interfering with old practices until old conditions made 
such changes necessary. But to-day how many men know 
the man who owns the factory in which they work? How many 
employees know the men who own the mine? How many men 
ever see their employer, their boss, in the course of their career? 
Not many. I venture to say that some men work, for instance, 
in the mines and factories for men whom they never saw, do 
now know, nor are they known by their employer. 

Now, what does the employer, the ordinary stockholder, per- 
sonally do or care for his men who work for the corpora- 
tion in which he holds stock? All he wants is the deman 
from officers of his company that they shall operate the plant 
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at a profit, and in the effort to operate the plant at a profit 
laws of humanity, laws divine, and laws human, I may also 
say, must oftentimes give way to the demand for profit in the 
operation of these things. So in the course of time men found 
it necessary to band themselves together for their mutual pro- 
tection, and so we have the general labor problems and the 
child-labor problem coming up before us to-day. 

I have here the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas]. I am going to vote against it, be- 
cause I believe it is uncalled for, at least in part, and that 
there is no demand or reason for it, and for the reasons, largely, 
I have just stated, namely, that it relates to conditions as old 
as the country itself. I will read the proposed amendment, 
or a part of it, rather: 


W 


Mr. Praline I do not sb ge 7 5 3 to interfere unneces- 
sarily between father and child. That is not within the pur- 
view of this bill. I think that a father, especially one who 
works a farm, almost without exception—of course there are 
exceptions to all rules—will not work his children unduly nor 
overwork them. That is an entirely different proposition. As 
to the question of labor about a farm, whether it is sitting 
upon a hayrake or some other employment which the father 
thinks is fit for his son, the condition has not changed mate- 
rially in the last 75 or 100 years. That is not the condition 
which is calling for a remedy here. The bill before the Senate 
is a bill to meet conditions which have radically changed in the 
last 50 or 75 years. The employer—generally speaking, the 
stockholder—no longer has any personal interest in his men. 
There is no personal contact between the employer and the 
employee. The factories have become complex. The use of 
machinery has changed conditions. Piecework and stop watches 
haye come into vogue and a thousand other things that make 
it now necessary for the State or the Nation to step in and 
intervene and protect the employee from the natural and in- 
evitable results of these changed conditions. 

So I say I am favoring this bill because the time has come 
when this Government, in its own defense, for its own benefit, 
must demand that children shall be permitted to have their 
opportunities in life, to have their opportunity to mature, with 
their vigor and morality and efficiency unimpaired, that the 

n may have a chance to live and become men and women 
who will be a source of strength and not of weakness to their 
country. 

I regret conditions have changed. There is no longer any 
personal contract between the employer and the employee at 
all, and the factories have become so complex, the use of the 
machinery has so changed the conditions that it is necessary for 
the State or the Nation to step in and intervene and protect the 
employees from the natural result of these changed conditions. 
So, I say, I am favoring the bill myself. The time has come 
when this Government in its own defense, for its own benefit 
and the children, will be permitted to have their chances in life 
so that it will insure a race of men and women hardy enough, 
virtuous enough, and industrious enough, and able enough to 
perpetuate this country. 

The children growing up in this country of to-day are the 
men and women of to-morrow. The boys of 12 and 13 and 14 
of to-day are the defenders of their country to-morrow. Any- 
thing which is calculated to weaken them, anything which is 
ealculated to impair either their efficiency industrially or their 
efficiency morally becomes a matter of national concern. The 
position I take is that it will not do for any State to say: “ This 
is no concern of the Nation; this is none of the Nation’s busi- 
ness; this, I claim, that you shall permit us to attend to, and 
ns alone, regardless of its effect upon the Nation.” 

There is no disguising the fact that things have been moving 
along more and more in the direction of the strengthening of 
the national bonds. Look over the statute books and behold 
the legislation of the last 10 or 15 years. No one can be blind 
to the fact that it is considered necessary; nay, absolutely 
essential to the perpetuation of this Nation, for the Nation to 
put itself in a position where it can defend itself, where it can 
make laws to protect itself as a whole, where it can perpetuate 
itself; and I think that that is being done done and can be 
done without violating any principle or letter of the Constitu- 
tion. There is no danger here, in my judgment, of the Na- 
tional Government overstepping its constitutional bounds. 

There were some inquiries directed here the other day by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] which would seem to indicate that that Sen- 


ator had an idea that, if the National Congress passes a law of 
this kind, it then can do anything it pleases in the way of 
legislation. I remember one question that was put was to this 
effect, whether if Congress passed a law forbidding the ship- 
ment of goods not manufactured by organized labor that that 
would be constitutional also. If I understand the question cor- 
rectly, from the cases that have been cited and the arguments 
that have been made by distinguished and able Senators on this 
floor, I do not understand that anyone contends or argues that 
Congress can do anything it wishes. I think their arguments 
sustain this proposition, that whatever police power we have 
in connection with interstate commerce can go no further and 
can not be greater than that of the State itself. 

The State police powers are undefined. No court has ever 
set out to define the police power of any State. One eminent 
judge defined the police power as “the power to do an uncon- 
stitutional thing.” 

If there is such a police power and such a right, the States 
have always exercised it notwithstanding but subject to the 
limitations and restrictions of the Constitution. Scarcely any 
police power has ever been exercised by the State but what its 
constitutionality has been questioned, and rightfully so, because 
it is a power which should be held strictly within constitutional 
limits. There must be bounds, for instance, beyond which the 
State can not exercise the police power. ‘There must be back of 
it a public opinion which necessitates its exercise, because many 
great questions never could have been successfully legislated 
for or against in States if the public demand and public 
pressure had not been back of them. Many laws are passed in 
response to a public demand, and in a country like this the 
people rule themselves and insist on getting what they ask. Of 
course it should and must be a demand not founded on caprice 
or bias or prejudice of the moment, but upon a demand founded 
on justice and necessity. It must have its roots stuck deep 
into the soil of humanity and nurtured by wisdom and prudence 
and intelligence. And who will say that the nation-wide de- 
mand for this child-labor legislation is not such a demand as 
I have just adverted to. 

There is no question that from time to time new matters 
come up that are considered proper subjects for police regula- 
tion; we all know that to be the fact. Have the people of 
the States been deprived of their rights because the State has 
exercised its police power? No. At every session of the legis- 
lature in some if not all of the States measures have passed 
which depend for their validity on the rightful exercise of 
the police power. So this legislation might take away, just the 
same as they claim the National Congress may take away, the 
individual liberties of the people through the exercise of the 
police power. R 

When anybody complains that there is no definition limiting 
the exercise of the police power on the part of the United 
States, I say, of course not; no more than there is over the exer- 
cise of the police power on the part of any State itself. Each 
has unlimited right to exercise its police power within the con- 
trol and within the confines of constitutional authority. But it 
is not defined. Every case has to stand on its own feet; and 
when the people fear, think, or believe, or any citizen fears, 
thinks, or believes, that the police power is encroaching upon 
his personal rights or liberty, as police powers always do en- 
croach upon the liberty or license of the individual, the only 
way to stop it and to draw a ring around it is through the con- 
stituted authority, namely, the Supreme Court. 

So, if any Senator asks what are the bounds of police power 
in the Congress, I say exactly the same bounds as that of the 
States; surely no greater. 

Now, can the State pass a law prohibiting the manufacture 
of any goods within the State of Wisconsin, we will say, or of 
some State which prohibits the sale of any goods made by any 
labor organization? Of course, it can not. Neither can the 
United States Congress pass a law to do the same thing, because 
the measure of its power is the measure of the power of the 
whole State to take care of its interests. Moreover, it can not 
exercise the power directly as the State can. It can only exer- 
cise in this instance through a law affecting interstate com- 
merce which minimizes many and manyfold the real power of a 
State to legislate upon the subject of child labor. Here it is 
removed, at least one step, and we can not do it except through 
the exercise of the rights of power and control over the inter- 
state commerce. 

The United States has got control over interstate commerce. 
It has exercised such control in many and many an instance 
by the passage of laws claimed by opponents to be unconstitu- 
tional but now held good and wholesome and also constitutional. 
We have an Interstate Commerce Commission which protects 
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shippers in their rights so that they can not be discriminated 
against as to rates. We have an Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission that compels common carriers to give service to the 


people. The people were jealous of the shippers’ rights, and 
that is why the Interstate Commerce Commission was estab- 
lished, to see that shippers could ship their goods and not be 
robbed by common carriers, and that there should be a fair 
and equal system of exchange of commodities between the 
States upon terms nondiscriminatory. All these things have 
been done through the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
at least we pretend that we are doing them, only if we are 
exercising this guardianship, as it were, this suzerainty or 
this protectorate over the shipper, have we not a right to tell 
him that the goods he desires to ship shall at least be produced 
and manufactured and exchanged in accordance with what the 
country believes to be sound public policy and not repugnant 
to the laws of the State and Nation. 

Again, if this law should be passed it can only pass by a 
majority of both Houses, and I say again that hearing the dis- 
cussion here upon the floor by the opponents of the bill I am 
satisfied in my own mind that every Senator here thinks and 
believes that children of the ages mentioned in the bill ought 
not to be permitted to go into quarries and mines, into work- 
shops and factories at those tender years, and be stunted and 
deformed and degenerated before they reach mature age. 

It seems to me it must be the opinion of“every Senator and 
every Member of Congress that a child should be treated with 
the same consideration at least as that accorded the dumb 
beast. What farmer or driver puts a harness and a collar on 
a yearling colt and expects him to haul a load to market? 
What would Senators think of any employer or user of dumb 
animals who uses them in such a manner as to destroy their 
usefulness before they arrive at an age when they in fact only 
could naturally begin to become useful? 

In applying that sort of mean consideration to the subject, 
that purely of expediency and of policy, how can Senators 
think for a moment a good result can follow from such a bad 
practice as this? I venture to say that if slavery had not been 
wiped out in this country—that if the practice still obtained and 
the children of 12 and 14 years cost money and had to be pur- 
chased like horses and cattle—I am not referring now to any 
sectional part of the country; I am talking now of anybody in 
the world who would have to buy human labor as he buys his 
horses and his mules—would he think of putting for a moment 
such a human instrument as that where it would be old and 
useless before maturity had set in? I do not believe that any 
man who had any business sense and business sagacity would 
buy labor if he had to pay cash for the labor and take care of 
it and support it after it became useless, would think of doing 
any of these things that this act forbids. 

Now, let us see what this bill is about. It provides— 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodi 
the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in 
which within 30 days prior to the time of the remoyal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of 16 years have been employed or 
permitted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, 
situated in ‘the United Biates, in which within 30 days prior to the 
removal of such product therefrom children under the age of 14 years 
have been employed or permitted to work— 

Now, in a mine or quarry, what Senator on the floor will say 
that any boy under 16 years old ought to be sunk down into 
the bottomless pit of a mine or any quarry and labor there? 
To put a child just beginning to show the signs of manhood 
down at labor thousands of feet below the surface, to put him 
in a quarry to bend his back and strain his body in work of 
that kind, shocks the ordinary sense and feclings of mankind. 
Can it be that there is necessity for this in this country? Are 
we so hard up for material with which to do our labor that we 
must rob the cradle for the human commodity necessary to do 
our work? This bill seeks to discourage such a practice. That is 
all. That is the most severe thing this bill seeks to do. 

All this bill first seeks to do is to try to prevent a boy under 
16 years of age from being engaged in a mine or quarry. Do you 
think that if a law were passed that no yearling colt should 
be hitched td a wagon containing two tons of coal and be made 
to pull two tons of coal it would not be considered a pretty 
humane law? But it would not be necessary to pass it, because 
no man would want his animal to do that work under such 
conditions. He would rise up indignant at even such a sugges- 
tion and would denounce it as inhuman. Indeed, the humane 
societies would stop it if he tried to do it. 

Yet when we say here that no miner or quarryman shall take 
anybody's boy under the age of 16 and put him to work and 
then ship his product into another State, then we are doing some- 
thing wrong—then we are unreasonably interfering with the 


rights of the State and our own citizens, What are the rights of 


the State? Is it the right of a State to insist that the boys 
of 15 years of age shall go down into the mines if they want 
them to do so, or if somebody wants to hire them, and let them 
work themselves to death or let them work themselves into such 
a shape that when they arrive at the years of real usefulness, 
or rather at years which otherwise would have been years of 
real usefulness, their usefulness is ended, and they become a 
public charge and are thrown upon the community for their 
living and support? 

The question was asked a little while ago, “ What are you 
going to do with boys if they can not work in mines or quarries 
until they are 16 years of age?” I might answer that by ask- 
ing another question, What are you going to do with the boys 
who have worked in the mines and quarries and at an early 
age have been thrown upon the scrap heap of useless things, 
who have stunted themselves, who become deteriorated both 
in mind and body, and who beconie your criminals and your 
outcasts in society, and who are thrown upon the country for 
their support?” 

But more than that, why should a boy of less than 16 years of 
age have to go down into a quarry or mine to make a living? 
Why can not he work somewhere else in a place more fitted for 
his ability, for his strength, for his whole moral and physical 
make-up? Mines and quarries are not the only places of em- 
ployment. Will these boys have no chance when they are above 
the age of 14 to get any other work except to go into a mine or 
quarry? Is that an unreasonable restriction to say that he can 
not work in such occupation? Is the provision of the statute 
going to make every boy between the ages of 14 and 16 a loafer, 
an idler? Is there anything in this bill which does not permit 
any boy to go into any other employment except that? 

I say I think it is rather idle to claim that because a boy 
can not go into the mines and into the quarries that thereby he 
becomes a public charge or a loafer and idler for the period of 
two years. 

There are exceptions to all rules. It might be sometimes that 
a hardship would be placed upori a dependent mother whose 
husband had been killed in the mines not to let the boy tempo- 
rarily take his father’s place and earn something in support 
of his mother, But it does seem to me as though that boy could 
find employment elsewhere and support his mother in some 
other way than in the way that means his certain deterioration 
both physically and otherwise or something worse. What mother 
would want her boy to do this work? What country ought not 
to feel ashamed to permit conditions to exist that would com- 
pel a boy of 14 or 15 to work in a mine to keep his mother from 
starving? An enlightened self-interest should move the country 
to remedy such conditions rather than to lower and degrade its 
future men by such practices of employment. Now what further 
does the bill provide? 

Or any article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, situated in the United 
States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of 14 years have been employed or 

ermitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 years and 10 years 
ve been employed or permitted to work more than eight hours in 

any day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 

o'clock postmeridian, or before the hour of 6 o'clock antemeridian. 

Mr. President, I want to submit that that is a reasonable re- 
striction. Who would have children under 14 years of age to 
work in any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufactur- 
ing establishment? I pause for a reply. He is not fit to work 
in any such establishments as that. 

Still, there are plenty of avenues open for a child who must 
work to help his mother. Those are not so comprehensive that 
they close every avenue of employment. On the contrary, all 
the other avenues are still open for such a boy in such a stress 
of circumstances to get employment if he wants it, and for 
which he is better fitted and better qualified. 

But again I ask, under the present conditions who is going 
to take care of a boy of 14 years, or under that age, who be- 
cause he is permitted to work in a mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment, and thus to work 
himself out, becomes a charge upon a cruel and improvident 
country ? 

Mr. President, I do not think any country that expects to 
have a future, that expects to make a place for itself and to 
permanently keep it, has any right to have conditions obtain 
within its borders where it is necessary for any 14-year-old 
boy to support a dependent mother or where a 16-year-old boy 
has to go into a mine or a quarry. I say that any nation 
that holds up its hands and refuses to put the protection of the 
law about children of 16 years or less, any nation that fails to 
do its duty in protecting its seedlings that are to grow up into 
sturdy trees, is disgracing itself In hiding itself behind its own 
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Constitution and in refusing to do something that humanity 
demands and that an enlightened self-interest demands. 

It would seem to me supertluous to point out to a generous 
and humane people that the laws of humanity—the dictates of 
common, ordinary humanity—ought to be against such condi- 
tions and such a practice. We ought to be able to rest there 
when we point out that a man would not use his horse or his 
ox as harshly as we permit the children of this country to be 
used. As I said a moment ago, no wise man would put the 
collar on the neck of the yearling colt and make him drag a 
load intended for a full-grown horse. I say the mere fact alone 
that it is wrong to compel children of 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 
years of age to sustain themselves ought to be sufficient to 
make us want to pass this bill. 

We have laws for the protection of dumb beasts. We do not 
permit a man, in the exercise of personal liberty, to beat his 
horse or abuse his horse or put a load on him that he can not 
carry without injury to himself. In the exercise of the police 
power we stop him, do we not? We are sending millions and 
millions of dollars across the ocean in the name of humanity 
to alleviate the sufferings of people who are suffering not be- 
cause of any fault of ours. This Nation, much maligned as it 
is and has been during this European trouble, at least, to my 
mind, has shown the highest spirit of disinterestedness, has 
played the good Samaritan across the ocean; has poured its 
millions and its plenty into the lap of want and misery over in 
Belgium, in Poland, and in other countries. We have been held 
up as a sordid, and avaricious, and a dollar-loving people; and 
yet in all tne world no nation has set the example which this 
great Nation has set in the treasures spent in the old 
world. We have been generous to a fault; we are humane; we 
have never turned a deaf ear to the cry of distress from any 
corner of the globe. We have done it, too, without expecting 
any return; we have done it because we are a generous people; 
and yet here in our midst—oftentimes thoughtlessly, it must be, 
because it can not be explained in any other way—we close our 
eyes to the sufferings, the privations, and the hardships of our 
own, and we close our eyes and become deaf to the clamors 
and pleadings of humanity in the administration of our own 
affairs and even of our own people. 

Shall we not listen to the voice of the children, purely because 
of our humanity, of our generosity? That ought to be enough; 
but if that is not enough, then we ought to take into considera- 
tion that in dollars snd cents, because of the material good that 

will come to us, because of the profit that will come to us, we 

ought to make a lan conserving that greatest national asset, 
that greatest national resource, that asset and resource which 
is not only an asset and resource, but which is the very end of 
the Government itself. 

Why have we a Government; why have we banded to- 
gether the United States? I do not know, unless it was for 
the purpose of advancing our material and mutual interests. I 
can not conceive of any other end of government than to pro- 
mote the happiness and prosperity of its people and that of 
humanity. This Government has no excuse for living, it has no 
excuse for its existence, unless it makes this enterprise or leads 
or conducts this enterprise in the interest of all of the people who 
make up this country. When men grow into public service and 
get into places of responsibility and power, is it not a part of 
their business to look out for those who can not look out for 
themselves? Is it not a part of our business to protect the very 
root and tree of our national existence? Is it true that we 
have a Constitution that is so framed that it permits us 
only to do things that are bad, things that are not going to 
work out for the interest of everybody; that only permits us to 
legislate when it is for some form of special interests, but which 
raises an insurmountable obstruction to every generous and 
humane effort that would attempt to flow out of this Chamber 
and out of this Congress? Are things constitutional only when 
they are bad or indifferent and unconstitutional only when they 
are good? Or is the Constitution an instrument which, back of 
it all, underlying it, which is the very root of it, has for a 
purpose the advancement of the race, the advancement of the 
Nation, the promoting the happiness and prosperity of all the 
people? Is not that what a government is for? If that is what 
a government is for, how can you construe a Constitution to be 
a permanent obstruction to carrying out the very end which we 
are all seeking? How can a Constitution be so construed as to 
impede and to prevent this Nation from doing what is necessary 
and what ought to be done for its own permanent good? 

We all say this proposed legislation is for the permanent 
good. I say, again, the Senators who have spoken upon this 


question all concede that it is a good thing, that it will do all 
its friends claim for it; that it will build up the children into 
good, strong men and women. I say how can you construe the 


Constitution, then, to be an obstruction to all those kinds of 
things which are calculated and which it is admitted will pro- 
mote the public good by legislation regulating what we will 
have to legislate? Of course there will surely be other things 
coming up here every moment over which we have the consti- 
tutional right to legislate. 

If this Government lives to be 10,000 years old—which God 
grant that it may—there will be new things every year about 
which to legislate. New Senators will come here when we are 
gone, new Members will come to the other House who will have 
to deal with different problems from those with which we have 
to deal. Solomon has said: “ There is no new thing under the 
sun”; but, congressionally, everything is new under the sun. 
This is an infant Government in point of age as compared with 
the history of the world; this is a new Government, compared 
with the history of the world; but it has been growing up into 
a magnificent institution based upon the Constitution. If that 
Constitution was made, however, so that it would outlive its 
usefulness in 20 years, or, if it is like the ordinary mortal, and 
is limited to threescore years and ten, and then is to die be- 
cause it can not grow and mature and expand, we would have 
been dead long ago as a nation. We could not live now, and 
we never can continue to live as a nation, unless the Consti- 
tution is construed to be an ever-expanding, an ever-growing 
instrument that can take within it all that is good and keep 
out, or at least discourage, all that is wrong, to the end that 
this country may be built up into a country which its founders 
intended it to be, a country of, by, and for the people. 

So I say the time is coming when we are going to have some 
more problems. I hope the time will come when we shall not 
find millionaires and paupers living on the same block. I do not 
believe there is any excuse for a condition of affairs which will 
permit men to own millions and permit a woman and her chil- 
dren to suffer starvation and distress within such narrow dis- 
tances that their cries of distress may penetrate into the palaces 
of those owning the millions. That is not fair; that is not 
American, in my judgment. I think we all ought to recognize 
it as an evil that at some time we must correct, in part at least, 
in a proper way. 

I say if a Government has any purpose to promote happiness 
and prosperity of its people it ought not to keep all of its favors 
for the favored few and thus enabling them to make or to inherit 
money in amounts away beyond the needs and demands of ava- 
rice and largely because of governmental favors extended. No 
one begrudges the fortunes enjoyed by some if within the bounds 
of reason and when earned or made by efforts or services of 
those enjoying it or of their descendants. But men do com- 
plain, and complain justly when the fortunes have been the re- 
sult of laws passed for the benefit of a few for the very purpose 
of enabling them to reap where they have not sowed, and in so 
doing deprive the sower and the tiller of his just share of the 
fruits of his own labor. A fair division of profits and earnings 
is a growing demand that will become louder and louder and 
more insistent until it will be heeded. 

One of the things that this Government will have to do in the 
next half century,.I believe, will be to see to it that the men 
who toil may receive a fair proportion of the fruits of their own 
labor and that in their short travel through and along and upon 
this earthly sphere they may at least be assured of the means 
of making a living and a living wage, and that they may have 
an opportunity to have a family and to live with it; that they 
may not be compelled to toil so that when they rise in the morn- 
ing they must rise before their children and their wives at home 
have arisen, and must toil so that when they reach home at night 
their children are in bed, as I know to be the case with the em- 
ployees of many a factory in this country. It would seem to me 
that in a land like this “ flowing with milk and honey” every 
man who works and is willing to werk should find time to live, 
and that conditions should not be such that men—good men— 
should be compelled, as they are, to divide their days into three 
parts, namely, to sleep, work, and eat, and that they can spare 
no time in enjoying one constitutionally guaranteed right, viz, 
the pursuit of happiness. I think that every man ought to have 
an opportunity to raise his family, to educate them, and that at 
least he should have a chance and an opportunity to make good 
men and women of them. 

So I say that these things—not immediately or perhaps en- 
tirely pertinent to this discussion—show that we have many, 
many probiems to deal with, and when we have gone those who 
come after us will have their problems to deal with; but I 
hope that whatever may be done by this Congress and any other 
succeeding Congress will be to make conditions of humanity 
in general and your own people in particular just a little bit 
better when the individual Member of Congress comes out of 
it than they were when he got into it. I hope that this may 
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be the aim of every Member, and I say that so long us I re- 
main in this body I hope, to the extent of my very humble ability. 
I may be permitted to help in legislation which will make condi- 
tions just a little bit better than they were when I came here. 
That is the business, I submit, of those intrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of government, if I may be permitted to say so. 
We have this inheritance handed to us, and it is not only our 
privilege, but it is our business and our duty, to see that it is 
carried forward and perpetuated in the interest and for the 
good of all the people. It is their Government; they are run- 
ning it. Those who appear here only too briefly, who come and 
go upon the stage of this theater, momentarily intrusted with 
power—is it not their bounden duty, I ask, under their solemn 
oath to take care of the interests of the people who sent them 
here, to recognize that theirs is the first, last, and sole con- 
sideration within legal and constitutional limits to enact legis- 
lation that will inure to their benefit and to the benefit of 
posterity? What would be thought of trustees who, invested 
with a solemn trust, dissipate that trust or waste it or favor 
a certain few with the corpus of it, with the result that the 
cestui que trust finds that it has been distributed without 
rhyme or reason amongst those who already had more than 
they knew what to do with and deprived those who were justly 
entitled to their share? 

I say the mere fact that this question has never specifically 
come before the Supreme Court is no reason to hold the pending 
bill unconstitutional. We could not have anything new under 
the sun in the way of legislation if we had to show a precedent 
for it. Has it come to such a stage that when Congress under- 
takes to pass a law the burden is on them to show that the pro- 
posed law is constitutional, or are we going to adhere to the 
sound practice and principle that every act is presumed to be 
constitutional until it is held to the contrary? 

As I understand the underlying principles of legislation and 
of the duties and responsibilities, rights, and powers of the 
coordinate branches of the Government, every act passed by Con- 
gress is held to be constitutional unless it is clearly shown to the 
contrary, and that is so ex necessitate. The Supreme Court 
has been vested with power to declare an act unconstitutional ; 
but instead of being the rule of the court that an act is uncon- 
stitutional unless Congress proves it constitutional, the very 
wholesome, salutary, and sound doctrine has prevailed that every 
act of Congress is considered constitutional unless clearly shown 
to the contrary. That is the only principle that we ought to 
adhere to. If we do not do so, if before we legislate on any im- 
portant question we have to put ourselves in the fear and 
trembling of passing an unconstitutional statute, then the Su- 
preme Court has become the censor and overlord of Congress 
itself, it has become the dictator of legislation, and Congress has 
become a mere debating society, whose legislation and whose 
pronouncements are no more important than those of the famous 
“three tailors of Tooley Street” in London. I say that when 
un act of Congress is aimed at a salutary end and is designed 
for a good purpose, according to the dictates of an enlightened 
self-interest as affecting a question or a subject matter with 
which the Constitution has invested them with power to deal, 
we should not say to ourselves, We can not do this because it 
may be unconstitutional,” or, to put it in another way, we should 
not say that a gréat constitutional question has arisen just be- 
cause somebody says so. If the constitutionality of any act of 
Congress is going to be made a controlling consideration because 
somebody has challenged it and has said that it is unconstitu- 
tional, we might as well adjourn and go home now without any 
further attempt to legislate. 

As I interpret my oath of office, when I swore to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, I became invested, with others, with power to 
make laws in the light of judicial decisions, in the light of 
practices and principles laid down in the past, and I shall 
assume that an act is constitutional unless I am morally sat- 
isfied that it is not. I am not going to let myself be driven 
away from a meritorious purpose, as I conceive it to be, just be- 
cause the cry of wolf or the ery of unconstitutionality is raised. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court which have been cited in the debate and the 
principles laid down in those decisions uphold the constitu- 
tionality of this proposed child-labor law. While, of course, 
there is always some distinction between tweedledee and 
tweedledum, it is a distinction without a difference many times, 
nnd I have tried to show in this discussion that in this bill 
we are legislating no differently in principle than we have 
done in other similar acts whose constitutionality has been 
upheld or has not been challenged. I say that, in my judgment, 
the Supreme Court will hold that this bill, if enactec into law, 
is constitutional; that it is within our right to pass it; that 


it is our duty to legislate along the line indicated in the inter- 
est of the Nation itself; that it is a matter that concerns inti- 
mately not only the welfare but the very life of the Nation 
itself; and that in the exercise of wise legislative discre- 
tion, in the exercise of a judgment which tells us that sound 
public policy demands this kind of legislation, the Supreme 
Court will not challenge our discretion or challenge our judg- 


ment. I think that they will hold it is a matter entirely of 
policy and not of constitutionality, and, as appears from the 
debate here, they will not fail to see that, if it were only a 
question of policy, then this Chamber would have been prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of this law. With such unanimity 
of opinion as to what ought to be done, if we can do it, I sub- 
mit as my own judgment that this proposed bill is entirely 
within the bounds of our constitutional powers and should be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am not going to take up the 
time of the Senate by any extended discussion of the merits of 
this bill or the important constitutional question involved. Both 
sides of this question have been very ably discussed, and I sup- 
pose all of the authorities bearing upon the question have been 
already cited to the Senate. I want to go home, where I can be 
comfortable. I think the sooner this Congress adjourns, after it 
has performed its duty, the better for all concerned. 

I believe myself that if this bill is enacted it will be unconsti- 
tutional, but I ain going to vote for it for what may seem to be 
a very peculiar reason. I think it will furnish the best oppor- 
tunity the Supreme Court of the United States has ever had to 
determine this question definitely and for all time; and the ques- 
tion is not going to be settled until it is finally settled in that 
way. So we may just as well give the Supreme Court the oppor- 
tunity to determine it now-as at any later time. 

We are not dealing fairly with this question, Mr. President. 
We are pretending to enact a law for the protection of interstate 
commerce, We are not really intending to do any such thing. 
We are purposely and intentionally invading the rights of the 
States and attempting to prevent the doing of something within 
the State that is entirely and exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the State, 

We all believe in protecting the young children from being 
overworked. There is no difference of opinion between us upon 
that question. If it were only the question of the merits of any 
legislation that was intended for their protection, there would 
probably be no opposition at all coming from any of the States to 
a bill of that sort; in fact, almost all of the States have legisla- 
tion now to prevent child labor. We have a law of that kind in 
my own State, which is perfectly satisfactory, and there is no 
reason why the United States Government should come into my 
State and undertake to regulate the condition of the children or 
to protect them in any way whatever, and that is true of most of 
the States. 

I know something about the overworking of young boys by 
my own experience, and there are probably a great many other 
Members of this body who have had like experience. At the 
ages of 13 and 14, which would be within the prohibition of this 
bill, I was doing a man’s work on the farm. I drove an ox team 
and hauled saw logs; I swung the cradle and the scythe in the 
harvest fields; I did every kind of work that was to be done 
upon a farm. I worked out at $43 a month; got up at 4 o'clock 
in the morning, had my team harnessed and ready to go out in 
the field by sunup, and worked until sundown. No one need tell 
me, Mr. President, that overhours of work like those are not 
injurious to a young boy, whether it is upon the farm or any- 
where else. The memory of the little dark room in which I 
slept and the hardship, and almost the anguish, of being waked 
from the deep sleep of boyhood at 4 o’clock in the morning and 
being forced out to my work has been so stamped upon my mind 
that it will never be forgotten. Morning after morning, when I 
was forced out of my sleep at that time, my muscles were so sore 
and stiff that I could not walk without pain and suffering 
until I had, so to speak, exercised and warmed up the muscles. 

Now, it may not have served other boys in that way; but I 
have every reason to believe that I have never, in the long life 
I have lived, entirely recovered from the effects of the work 
that I had to do in that way as a small boy. 

But, Mr. President, these are things difficult to regulate by 
law. It is fair to assume that the States are just as much in- 
terested in the welfare and prosperity and protection of their 
children as is the National Government. They have shown, in 
almost every instance, evidence of the fact that they are trying 
to do that very thing, and do it in a proper and legitimate way. 
{ do not believe the attempt of the Government to enter upon 
legislation of this kind and to attempt to control labor in the 
States is legitimate. I believe if is in violation of the Consti- 
tution. Ever since I came into the Senate, from time to tine, 
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I have been protesting, as the Senators will bear witness, 
against the tendency of the States to surrender their rights to 
the National Government, and at the same time the tendency 
of the National Government, as represented here in Congress, 
to encroach upon the rights of the States. This tendency to 
surrender States’ rights has come almost exclusively from the 
other side of the Chamber, strange to say, and from southern 
Senators. It has gone so far that I have come to think that the 
representatives of the South will surrender any of the sovereign 
rights of their States if they can get a sufficient price from the 
National Treasury. So I do not feel as sympathetic toward the 
South in this emergency as I might do otherwise. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from California yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was just going to suggest to the Senator 
that I should very much appreciate it if he would not make 
that indictment quite so sweeping. Not all of the southern 
Senators or southern Representatives in Congress are guilty 
of the conduct described by the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I should not, because I know the 
junior Senator from Georgia has taken quite an opposite view 
of that subject, and has stood with me in the attempts I have 
made to protect the sovereign rights of the southern States. 
But, Mr. President, we are on the brink of a complete change 
in the policies of the Government. We are driving irresistibly, 
it scems to me, to centralized government; and if such a law 
as this can be enacted by Congress and be sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, either upon the ground that 
it is a proper attempt to protect interstate commerce or that 
it is within the police powers of the National Government, there 
is no limitation, there is no dividing line between the powers of 
the National Government and the sovereignty of the States, 
because if legislation of this kind can be maintained upon either 
of the grounds I have stated, there is no industry within any 
of the States of the Union that will not be subject to the control 
and domination of the National Government through just such 
legislation and regulation as is now proposed. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yleld to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WORKS. Les; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. Would the Senator, if it were possible for him 
to be placed in that position, in dealing with the question of 
the creation of a constitution, have considered it hostile to the 
best interests of the people, or hostile to the maintenance of 
States within a national government, if this power had been 
expressly granted by the States in the constitution itself? 

Mr. WORKS. Why, Mr. President, anybody who believes in 
local government and the division of sovereignty and power 
as between the National Government and the States must con- 
clude that that would have been an evil even at that time. I 
have no doubt about it myself. I believe in maintaining the 
integrity and the sovereignty of the States. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but what I wanted to get-—and the Senator 
has very frankly met it—was whether, at the beginning of the 
Government, it would have been, from his viewpoint, considered 
essential to the best interests of the people and the maintenance 
of the States within a National Government to have granted this 
power expressly to the Federal Government. The Senator has 
been very frank in his answer, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, no one could tell what niight 
have been the result of such a form of government as that. It 
would be a mere speculation or opinion on my part. But judg- 
ing from our experiences under the form of government that we 
now have I should say it would have been a great misfortune 
if any such power as that had been given to the National Gov- 
ernment at that time. It may be that I am looking at this 
phase of the subject too seriously. It may be that there is not 
the degree of danger involved in it that I think there is. It may 
be possible that the people of this country would be better 
served, and their rights better protected, if there were no divi- 
sion of power and it all belonged to the National Government 
as a centralized power. But I have not come to believe that. 
The centralization of power in the National Government, to my 
mind, means eventually a despotism, a dictatorship. It means 
the centralizaton of power not only in the General Govern- 
ment but in one man. 

No step that has ever been taken in Congress leads so di- 
rectly and so strongly to that outcome as the bill that is now 
before the Senate. It involves a great fundamental governmental 
question. There is not very much in it of itself. If the law 
should be enacted and go into force it would amount to very 


little, in my estimation. As I have said, the children of the 
country in almost all the States are amply protected now so far 
as legislation can protect them, and like a good many other cases 
the Congress of the United States is being forced into this kind 
of legislation by public sentiment, It is all right that public 
sentiment should be regarded and respected. That is a part of 
our duty here. We are representing public sentiment to a large 
extent, but it is well to inquire whether the sentiment that has 
been aroused in favor of legislation of this kind has taken into 
account the ultimate consequences of such legislation, and 
whether it is founded upon a necessity that should control pub- 
lic sentiment. 

I know very well that Members of this body are being con- 
trolled by their sympathy for the dependent and often helpless 
children who are overworked. I hope I have as much sympathy 
for those conditions as other Members of this body have; but 
when I propose by action of mine fo protect them from these 
evil conditions I do want to know that I am doing so in a 
legitimate and constitutional way, and that I am really going 
to benefit them by the action that may be taken. 

It is a great question, Mr. President. It would be an im- 
portant question if it merely involved the protection of the 
children of the country, because that is a great thing to be ac- 
complished ; but it is an infinitely greater question, because, in 
my judgment, it goes to the very foundation of the institutions 
of this country. We are not only tending toward centralized 
government; it is leading us off into something that may be 
even worse than that—bureaucratic government. We are not 
governed any more by Congress. We are governed, in the first 
instance, by the dictation of the executive department, and 
much of the legislation that should be conducted by Congress 
and for which it should be responsible is conducted now not 
by Congress but by bureaus and commissions. I hope before 
I leave the Senate to discuss some of the evils that I think are 
imperiling the existence of this country, but I am not going to 
stop to do it now. I desired only to say a very few words re- 
specting the proposed legislation in order that my own position 
might not be misunderstood and in order that I might express 
my views with respect to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of this 
kind of legislation and its probable effect upon the future of 
the country. Having done that, I shall leave the question at 
the present time. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have already taken a good 
deal of the time of the Senate on this bill, and I would not take 
more time now were it not for the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THosas]. What time I do take will be 
very brief. 

I share in the wish of the Senator from California to go home. 
I would be perfectly willing to waive the very interesting re- 
marks that I am about to make if we should adjourn at once; 
but there is no probability of going home, and we shall be grind- 
ing on here for some time yet. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], I think has said 
about everything that could be suid upon the opposition side of 
this question. Certainly everything has been said when that is 
supplemented with the argument of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Oversan]. The Senator from Georgia has said 
it with a courage, a clearness. and an independence that com- 
mands the admiration of everyone. On the other side of this 
question everything has also been said. I could not add, I feel, 
very much, if I should attempt to do so, to the constitutional 
arguments that have been made. I do rejoice that this bill is 
about to pass. It ought not to pass without a word being snid 
as to a gentleman now out of public life who is entitled, I be- 
lieve, to the most credit for the fight that has been made for a 
child-labor bill. He stood on the floor of the Senate nearly 10 
years ago and fought nlone for something that now has come to 
be a bill in principle, at least, demanded by both of the great 
political parties and by the great consensus of opinion in this 
country. That was tle distinguished former Senator from In- 
diana, Mr. Beveridge. 

With a frankness that is refreshing, even in this weather, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harpwick] has said that in 
his judgment the purpose of this bill was merely to secure 
Bull Moose yotes. He did not indicate as to which party he 
thought was trying hardest to secure those votes, but I judge 
the exigencies of the situation are more with his party than 
with ours. What he says may be true. So far as I nm con- 
cerned, I am glad even if that is the reason that this bill is 
being pushed; but perhaps it should have been pushed with a 
little more speed, because I notice that on Saturday one of the 
great leaders of the Bull Moose Party who had been a Demo- 
cerat before he went into that party, and one of the brainiest 
men in that party, came out for the Republican candidate for 
President. 


The Senator from Georgia states that this is not Democratic 
doctrine and not Republican doctrine; that it is Bull Moose 
doctrine. Mr. President, I believe that President Roosevelt, in 
the days when there was no question as to his being a Repub- 
lican—as there is apparently none now—was very earnest in 
the advocacy of a national child-labor law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, can the Senator cite any public utterance of President Roose- 
velt’s to that effect? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I can not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I cited it In my speech this morning—his 
message to Congress, in which he said that it ought to be done 
if it could be done under the Constitution. 

Mr. HARDWICK. In the only public utterance that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made, he expressed himself as being in doubt 
as to the constitutionality of it. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I stated that this morning. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, Mr. Roosevelt has written a great many 
articles for magazines and papers not of an official nature; and 
I am very certain, while I may not be exact as to the time, that 
ex-President Roosevelt has been an earnest advocate of a 
national child-labor law. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Senator will pardon me once more; 
if so, it was in private and not in public. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no. 

Mr, HARDWICK. In no public printed utterance of his that 
I have ever seen. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, yes; I think he has. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I wish the Senator would put it in his 
remarks. 

Mr. KENYON. I take issue with the Senator on that point. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator can not cite it. 

Mr. KENYON. I will try to cite it later. I have nothing 
with me now on that subject. Senator Beveridge was also a 
Republican—a Progressive Republican.. Now, this has been a 
Progressive Republican doctrine. It may not have been the 
doctrine of those who had most to do with shaping Republican 
platforms. 

We have heard a good many arguments here and questions 
which have seemed to me utterly foolish. I do not refer in that 
to the argument of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
or the argument of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Over- 
MAN]; but in the questions that have been asked, and other 
questions and suggestions that go to the very heart of the diffi- 
culty, we have had many foolish questions suggested, such as 
these: If Congress can regulate the products of child labor, 
then Congress can declare that no goods made by parties who 
do not believe in woman suffrage can be carried in interstate 
transportation; that goods can not be carried in interstate com- 
merce, if Congress so decrees it, where liquor has been used by 
the workmen who have been making the goods; that certain re- 
ligious denominations, if they had the power and the influence, 
if such a law as this can be passed, could bring about a situa- 
tion in this country where goods could not be transported in in- 
terstate commerce unless they were made by people belonging 
to certain religious organizations, or who did not belong to cer- 
tain religious organizations. Those questions do seem to me so 
utterly silly that they must be attributed to the effect of the 
weather upon those who made them. 

When the Hoke case was up for discussion I assume that the 
same kind of questions could have been asked, such as, If we 
can keep women out of interstate commerce and keep them from 
being transported for immoral purposes, then we can keep wo- 
men out of interstate commerce unless they cut their hair in a 
certain way, or old maids unless they have had one or two 
proposals of marriage in their lifetime. There is not any 
proposition that can come up but that ridiculous and absurd 
queries can be made about it, as there have been in this case. 

There is another line of questioning, however, that has gone 
to the very vitals of this subject—questions suggested by the 
Senator from California |Mr. Works]. I do not think that 
any candid man who thinks about these questions is willing 
to say that this question is free from doubt. If we had applied 
to the antilottery law the test which the Senator from Georgia 
believes should be applied, we never would have had it. I do 
not believe that many lawyers would have gone out at that 
time and proclaimed that there was no question about that law; 
and certainly when we came to the law in regard to the trans- 
portation of women in interstate commerce, that law never 
could have been passed under any such test, because there were 
very few la*vyers at that time who believed that that law was 
constitutional; and I think that is the experience of most 
lawyers here who ever discussed that question with others. 
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Mr. President, I have just as much veneration for the Con- 
stitution as anybody, and just as much veneration for the con- 
stitutional lawyer. I do not believe the Constitution was ever 
intended to block forward, progressive legislation that was in 
the interest of the people. I think it was Dr. Samuel Johnson 
who once said that “ patriotism was the last resort of scoun- 
drels.” I have sometimes felt that the constitutionality argu- 
ment that is put in front of everything is the last resort of 
those inclined to block these progressive measures. We have 
seen it when the safety-appliance laws were before Congress. 
Gentlemen with reputations as constitutional lawyers arese and 
said they were in favor of all this, but “Ah, Mr. President, the 
Constitution,” In the case of the employers’ liability act, “ We 
are in favor of all this; we wish it could be brought abont; it 
is just and right; but ah, the Constitution.” In the case of 
ho pure food and drugs act exactly the same argument was 
made. 

I have gone through, just as a matter of curiosity, the argu- 
ments that were filed in the Supreme Court in the White-Slave 
case. They are the same old questions that we are discussing 
here. It was going to change the form of government. It was 
taking from the States the power to regulate the morality of its 
own citizenship; and so we will always have these questions. 
While this objection has been rolled in front of all these great 
measures for the people of this country in the last 10 years, what 
one of them has the Supreme Court declared unconstitutional? 
The first employers’ liability act, but for reasons which were 
very clear and very plain and which were remedied very easily 
by Congress. 

No man can be absolutely certain in any of those cases, or in 
this case, that the act is constitutional. I confess very frankly 
that there are grave doubts in my mind about it; but I can not 
accept the theory that has been advanced here that if we have 
any doubt about it we should vote against the bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Justa moment. If we had a fixed conviction, 
or, possibly, if the balance weighed the other way, then we sheuld. 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator dispute the soundness of 
the rule laid down by Judge Cooley, to which I referred on Fri- 
day last? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not remember the rule. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Judge Cooley's rule, or the principle stated 
by Judge Cooley, was this: That when legislators were passing 
on the constitutionality of proposed legislation it was their duty 
to resolve all doubts against the constitutionality of the bill if 
there were serious doubts in their minds, for the very reasen 
that the courts were bound to uphold the constitutionality of the 
bill when it was enacted into law unless they were convinced 
8 a doubt that the act was unconstitutional. Is not that 
soun 

Mr. KENYON. Perhaps itis. Of course, I think the question 
of “a serious doubt“ is a very broad question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, yes; of course, that is always a ques- 
ae as to the mental attitude of every legislator as well as every 
fudge. 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly. It must depend upon his own mental 
condition 

Mr. HARDWICK. Les, sir. 

Mr. KENYON. Which comes after his careful study. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not think the Senator would take 
issue with that as a general proposition. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I will not take issue with that as a 
general proposition, because it is saved, to my mind, by the 
question of the serious doubt. Just how serious that doubt 
must be is a question. Few bills are passed involving consti- 
tutional questions absolutely free from doubt. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And yet I understood the Senator to say 
just now that he had serious doubts about the constitutionality 
of this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I have some doubts about it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Well, if they are serious, then the Sena- 
tor is bound to vote against it. 

Mr. KENYON. No; they are not serious enough to cause 
me to vote against it. I said grave doubt. If that argument 
should be applied, we never should have had, as I said, the 
white-slave decision, and we never should have had the lottery 
ease. Each Senator must decide for himself as to the doubt 
questions warranting him in voting against a bill. 

Mr. HARDWICK. And with all deference to the Senator, 
I think we would have been a great deal better off. 

Mr. KENYON. I know the Senator does. One Senator said 
to-day that the lottery case had made all the trouble. 

Mr. HARDWICK, I think so, too. 
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Mr. KENYON. It has made a good deal of trouble for some 
and it has done a lot of good, in my opinion. 

Now, one Senator asks, where are we going to stop with this 
kind of legislation, and suggests that we are going to have 
more drastic laws. If this legislation is sustained, I have not 
a bit of question that the next step will be the attempt to 
pass through Congress an act to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of goods made in factories where women 
work more than eight hours per day. I believe if this is good, 
that will be perfectly good. So this kind of legislation is going 
on if the Supreme Court sustains this act. It is going on for 
the better care of the people of this country who are toilers. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr, President, I do not want to bother 
the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. 
rupt me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, then, the next step after that will 
be, will it not, that we will also have the proposition advanced 
and seriously supported and the same humanitarian reasons given 
in support of it that goods or articles produced by labor that 
works over a certain number of hours a day—we will say 
eight hours, for the purpose of illustration—shall not be ad- 
mitted into interstate commerce; and, in the Senator’s opin- 
ion, could not every argument that has been made for this bill 
be made for that proposition, also? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, that goes to the question of the 
reasonableness of the regulation, and the time will probably 
come in this country when there will be a general consensus 
of opinion that eight hours a day is all that a man should work 
in the interest of himself and of the public at large. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We are about there now, are we not? 

Mr. KENYON. We are getting pretty rapidly to that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. So, getting down squarely to the situa- 
tion that has arisen, if this legislation is held to be constitu- 
tional, we face the proposition that goods produced by women 
shall not be admitted to the channels of interstate commerce, and 
next we will face the proposition that goods made by anybody 
working over eight hours a day shall not be admitted to the 
channels of interstate commerce and finally we will regulate 
everything from this Chamber and the other House of Con- 
gress, will we not? ` 

Mr. KENYON. - If the people can, under the Constitution, bring 
about conditions of that kind, and if the country is behind the 
proposition and there is constitutional authority. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator has not based this proposition 
on the general welfare. 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator said if the general welfare 
demanded it. 

Mr. KENYON, By a regulation that would be reasonable or 
unreasonable. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The trouble about resting the proposition 
on general public sentiment under that theory is that power 
which will be constitutional to-day may be utterly unconstitu- 
tional to-morrow, and vice versa, and our Constitution will be 
nothing but shifting sand. It will depend on election returns if 
you depend on public sentiment, as it changes from day to day, 
and we will have no Constitution under that theory. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator claims that the passage of this 
bill is dependent upon the anticipated election returns. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I think that has a good deal to do with it, 
and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. KENYON. I think I agree with the Senator about that. 

Objections, which seem to be foolish ones, have been raised ; 
but some very legitimate ones have also been raised—that the 
bill does not deal with the article transported; that it prohibits 
transportation unless the article is made in accordance with 
congressional rules; that it is not really a regulation of com- 
merce; that it is only detrimental because of the way in which 
it is made; that it attempts to regulate production. 

I think those are difficult questions, Mr. President, but I be- 
lieve, not without some serious doubt as to what the court may 
eventually say, the bill is constitutional. Judges on the bench 
in weighing propositions before them ofttimes have great diffi- 
culty in deciding as to how a case should be decided. They are 
ofttimes in doubt when an appeal is taken and the line is so 
close. I think we have here a line that is very close. I am 
simply going to reiterate in a moment, after reviewing the 
Thomas amendment, my reasons for thinking the bill is constitu- 
tional! without going into the general argument as I have upon 
a previous occasion done. 

I want to say a word about the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tomas]. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, and reaily my purpose in rising was to explain my 
reasons therefor. I believe the amendment is like other amend- 


I am very glad to have the Senator inter- 


ments which are offered to bills of this character which weaken 
the bill itself. I think there is a great distinction between the 
proposition embodied in the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado and the proposition embodied in this bill. There is a 
difference between that class of labor which builds up and that 
class of labor which destroys because of the conditions sur- 
rounding it. 

The Senator from California has referred to a boy working 
on the farm. We have all probably had the same experience. 
It is hard work, of course, but it is different from work in a 
factory. There may be individual instances where it does harin, 
of course. I know by experience just what the Senator was 
picturing here to-day. I have had the same experience, getting 
up at 4 or 4.30 in the morning and going out and waking up the 
cows and getting them up off the ground and milking the cows 
and then going out to the fields after breakfast. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. You are going to claim the same thing? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I am going to ask the Senator a question. 
Does not the Senator also remember, and I think many a man 
in this Chamber does, that oftentimes when he woke up the 
cows he put his feet on the warm soil the cows warmed because 
the ground around him was frosty and his feet were unprotected? 

Mr. KENYON. I think we have all had that experience. 

Mr. WORKS. I do not want the Senator or the Senate to 
understand that I have any objection to a boy working on the 
farm. I do not myself. I think it is the very best possible 
experience for them. But there may be reasons for limiting the 
number of hours the boy is required to work, however beneficial 
the work on the farm may be. 

Mr. KENYON. I was going to say that work in the field is 
not so yery hard. They come in at noon. I can remember very 
well when we had rest at noon. That rest generally consisted 
in turning the grindstone for half an hour. Then we worked 
in the afternoon and milked the cows at night, But the farmer 
boy gets away. He gets to the swimming pool, he goes a-fishing, 
goes to the ¢ireus, to the schoolhouse once in a while and hears 
a political speech, and all those things add a little zest to life; 
the factory boy does not get these. I have a very distinct recol- 
lection that as a boy on a farm I had to pitch to the thrashing 
machine the bundles, I used to think that that was about the 
hardest work that could possibly be in the world, But when 
you remember the farmer's dinner—the fried chicken, and 
mashed potatoes, and gravy, and corn on the cob, and tomatoes, 
and the bread, and the butter that melted in your mouth, and 
the applie pie with a piece of cheese—ayd then you could go out 
and lie under a tree, it was not so bad. Farm life is quite 
different from that of people in factories. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that those who believe in this 
legislation and believe in this bill ought to try and defeat the 
amendment of the Senator from Colorado. 

I want to refer now just to one or two things along the con- 
stitutional line. We have heard the argument made here that the 
article to be prohibited must be harmful. My colleague, I think, 
answered that in just a question the other day as to trust-made 
articles. The article in commerce as an article may be per- 
fectly innocent, such as interstate trust-made goods. Take the 
commodity-clause cases, coal and hay. ‘There is absolutely 
nothing in the hay or the coal that is injurious in itself any 
more than the articles made by child labor, but yet we have 
prohibited that under certain circumstances, because it is the 
part of a plan and scheme that may be injurious to the public 
welfare. 

Take the case that was cited called the “ Seven Cases” that 
refers to misbranded articles or diluted articles. Those articles 
in themselves are perfectly innocent as an article; they are just 
as innocent as an article made by child labor; there is nothing 
harmful in them or it is perfectly possible that there may be 
nothing harmful to them. 

There may be a medicine that is diluted, there may not be a 
particle of anything harmful in it, but they are prohibited be- 
cause they are a part of the general plan and scheme that is 
injurious to the public welfare. Take bars of metal bearing 
the stamp of the United States. What is the harm in those 
goods? Take cattle shipped from infected areas. Of course 
you may say there is danger in that kind of a shipment, but the 
cattle themselves are absolutely free from any disease, per- 
fectly innocent articles in commerce, They are prohibited; and 
it can be sustained because it is a part of a general transaction 
that may be injurious to the public health. 

Now, Mr. President, these propositions I believe are true. 
The power to regulate commerce under the Constitution Is abso- 
lute. We have had that reiterated over and over again, there 
is one exception, and that is the fifth amendment. If it was 
not for the fifth amendment Congress could strike down every- 
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thing in interstate commerce. It could prohibit the shipment 
of corn and wheat and rye and anything else absolutely pure, 


just as we have the power to-day to declare war. That is a 
question of power. The question of the discretion and reason- 
ableness and the desirability of it is a distinct question from 
the question of power. We could declare war to-day against 
every nation on the face of the earth. Great powers must be 
lodged somewhere and they are lodged in Congress. So with 
the exception I have cited we could do all these things that are 
questioned. 

The tenth amendment with relation to reserved power in 
the States does not apply, because there is no power reserved 
in the State to regulate interstate commerce. There is no limi- 
tation in favor of the State, the power is absolute in Congress. 
The only limitation is that this regulation of commerce must 
not violate that fifth amendment, it must not destroy life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, and that due 
process of law is merely an exception on the fifth amendment 
and on the fourteenth amendment. That due process of law is 
merely a freedom from an arbitrary and unreasonable action. 
The fourteenth amendment is exactly like the fifth amendment, 
and the only distinction is that one is a limitation as to Gov- 
ernmental action and the other is a limitation as to State 
action. One is as to what the Government can not do and the 
other is as to what the State can not do. Take liberty of con- 
tract, that we talk so much about. There is no freedom of 
contract. The liberty of contract under the fifth amendment 
or under the fourteenth amendment is merely the absence of 
arbitrary restraint. It is immunity from any kind of rea- 
sonable regulation. If the law of the State is not a violation 
of the fourteenth amendment then a similar law by Congress 
is not a violation of the fifth amendment. 

We have the case of Miller against Oregon and the California 
case in relation to the hours of service of women. It was held 
in those cases in opinions both of which I think were written 
by the next President of the United States, that the State law 
was not a violation of the fourteenth amendment, it was due 
process of law, it was a reasonable regulation; and that is 
exactly similar to the child-labor question. If that had been a 
construction of a child-labor law by analogy the result must 
have been the same. Then, if that law is not a violation of the 
fourteenth amendment a national child-labor law is not a viola- 
tion of the fifth amendment. 

Of course it must be followed out by the assertion that it is in 
fact a regulation of commerce. On the other hand, we have 
had the famous New York case, the Bakery case, where the 
regulation was held to be so arbitrary and unreasonable that it 
was violative of the fourteenth amendment. 

So, Mr. President, the seriousness of the situation, I think, does 
not arise over the question of the violation of the fifth amend- 
ment. What seriousness there is about it arises over the funda- 
mental question whether it is a regulation of commerce or 
whether it is a regulation of manufacture or a regulation of 
production. Now, it assumes to deal with commerce. It 
assumes to be a regulation of commerce. In the Hoke case it 
was stated by the Supreme Court that if the Congress had the 
power, if it was in fact a regulation of commerce, it made no 
difference what the effect might be upon the manufacture 
within the State. I wish to call attention for just a moment to 
that. On page 322 of the Hoke case (227 U. S. Rept.) the court 
said: 

It may be that Congress could not prohibit the manufacture of the 
article in a State. 

We all agree to that. 

It may be that Congress could not prohibit in all of its conditions its 
sale within a State. But Congress may prohibit its rtation 
between the States, and by that means defeat the motive and evils of 
its manufacture. 

This bill is not regulating the manufacturing interest of the 
State. They can go on and manufacture just as they please. 
They can use child labor. They can manufacture everything 
they want to, sell it in their State, and when they bring it to the 
channels of interstate commerce, when they attempt to enter 
into transportation as a part of the general plan and scheme of 
making goods by child labor and selling them in other States, 
Congress then steps in and says. We withdraw this necessary 
instrumentality for you to carry out the general plan, which 
plan we say is against the public welfare.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When the court used that language it 
was speaking about the article, which it described as follows: 


Let an article be debased by adulteration, let it be misrepresented by 
false branding, and Congress may exercise its prohibitive power. 


Mr. KENYON. That is true, of course; but I do not see how 
that makes any difference with the proposition that if Congress 
has the power to pass the act, it makes no difference what its 
effect upon the manufactures of a State may be, and having 
that power, while Congress could not prevent the manufacture 
in the State of the adulterated article or the misbranded article, 
it can say that it shall not be transported in interstate commerce, 
and in that way to a certain extent regulate its manufacture. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It makes this difference, because that 
part which the Senator cites with approval, to wit, “ But Con- 
gress may prohibit its transportation between States,” is the 
very next sentence to the one where it talks about the mis- 
branded or other deleterious article. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course I did not intend to deceive any- 
body by the illustration. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly the Senator did not, but my 
own judgment is that the force of the declaration of the court 
that Congress could prohibit is broken by the fact that it is 
confined to an adulterated or misbranded article. 

Mr. KENYON, I was citing the case to sustain the proposi- 
tion I was endeavoring to make, that Congress in a certain way 
could regulate the manufacture within a State as incidental to 
prohibiting transportation of the article manufactured in inter- 
state commerce, 

Mr. BRANDEGED. No; it could not. 

Mr. KENYON. But it does. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. No; it does not say that Congress could 
regulate its manufacture by a State; but it says it could 
prohibit the transportation of such a misbranded or adulterated 
article between the States, and by that means defeat the grave 
evils of its manufacture. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, that is true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A misbranded or adulterated article. 

Mr. KENYON, But the Senator, of course, supplies those 
words in reading the part of the decision which he does. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I only mean to say, Mr. President, that 
that is my construction of it. Of course the Senator may have 
another construction. 

Mr. KENYON. Yet it gets down to this: The regulation that 
we are talking about does not have to be a regulation that is 
for the benefit of commerce; and it seems to me that we make a 
mistake in that we seem to assume that this must be something 
that is for the benefit of commerce; that that is the only power 
Congress has over the subject. This regulation of commerce 
ean be for the benefit of the public health, of the public safety, 
of the public morals, or of the public welfare. It is ample and 
complete so long as it does not in any way violate the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution. We can do indirectly what possibly 
we could not do directly. Instances have been cited here of the 
taxation of the issues of State banks. We have also had the phos- 
phorous-match tax to relieve what was known as the “ phossy- 
jaw” situation. We have had the oleomargarine tax and the 
cotton-futures tax. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to his colleague? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I suggest to my colleague that the tax 
which was levied on matches of a certain kind was not levied 
because they were dangerous after they were put into the hands 
of the users, but because the manufacture itself was a dangerous 
occupation? 

Mr. KENYON, Yes. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, may I ask the senior Senator 
from Iowa—I was at the time very much interested in the liti- 
gation to which he referred—does he not understand the doc- 
trine to be that it was dangerous not as an occupation, but dan- 
gerous to those who were engaged in the occupation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not discriminate between the two 
things. It was dangerous to those who were engaged in making 
the matches; but after they were made and sent out, there was 
no evidence to show that they would bring about the disease 
known as “ phossy jaw.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the object of the tax, of course, 
was to stop the evils incident to the manufacture. It produced 
the condition which has been described among those who worked 
in the manufacture. Then the cotton-futures tax practically taxed 
that practice out of existence. Then there was the opium ques- 
tion and the water-power bill which we had here. That legisla- 
tion was hung on the constitutional peg of our rights as to navi- 
gation. In fact, however, we were dealing with the water- 
power question—doing indirectly what we could not do directly. 

Mr. President, Congress has the power to make any rule as 
to the regulation of commerce, subject to the one exception ‘that 
it does not violate the fifth amendment. Congress itself is to be 
the judge, in the first instance, of whether the methods it adopts 
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and the rule it lays down for the regulation of commerce is an 
arbitrary one or not. I base my opinion on those propositions 
as to the constitutionality of the bill. 

A question has been suggested by the Senator from California 
which has troubled me, namely, that this is purely a State 
matter; that the article itself is innocent; that it comes to 
ecommerce a perfectly innocent article, so far as it itself is con- 


cerned. We have got to face that. When the article made by 
child labor is presented to commerce it is an innocent article, 
except in the way in which it is made and the way that the use 
of it bears upon the way it is made. 

Can you prohibit an article in commerce that is innocent in 
itself but that is made in a way that is contrary to the stand- 
ards of civilization? There is no case in the books in which 
that has been held. It has been held that where the article 
is to be used in a way that is injurious to the public health, 
then it can be prohibited, So you have the question of whether 
or not there is the same power with relation to the production 
and the incidents surrounding production that there is as to 
consumption and the incidents surrounding consumption. 

I go further than the question of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDPEGEE], which put it very aptly, as to the 
relationship between the hours of service in a mill and inter- 
state commerce. We are not regulating those hours of service; 
we have no right to do so, They can go ahead with any hours 
they please and employ all the child labor they want, but when 
they come to bring this article to commerce they say: “ Now, 
we have employed child labor in making this article; this ar- 
ticle is just as good and as innocent as any article that was 
made by adult labor. Have you power to keep it out of com- 
merce?” 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And the article, not only innocent, but 
in all respects made in accordance with the provisions of the 
child-labor law of the State of origin. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I will assume that. Now, that is the 
question from the standpoint of the Senator from Connecticut 
and from the standpoint of the Senator from California. I 
do not myself accept that, but, even if that be so, I have been 
trying to find an answer to that in my own mind. Let us 
reason about it a little. Take The Seven Cases v. The United 
States (239 U. S.), that arose under the provisions of the food 
and drug act, section 3: 

Third. If its package or label shall bear or contain an: 
design, or device regardi 
article or any of the ing 
is false and fraudulent, 

That article may be a perfectly innocent article; that is, it 
may not be a harmful article. It is to be used in what you may 
say is a swindling operation, and you may draw a distinction 
there. The transportation is a part of the general swindling 
scheme, The swindling scheme, in its last analysis, is to 
make money in some way that is contrary to public morals 
and this century's standard of civilization. 

But the question remains— 

The court says— e 

But the qvestion remains as to wbat may be regarded as “illicit,” 
and we find no ground for saying that Congress may not condemn the 
interstate transportation of swindling preparations designed to cheat 
credulous sufferers qnd make such cap accompanied by false 
and fraudulent statements, illicit th respect to interstate commerce, 
as well as, for example, lottery tickets. 

Lottery tickets are exactly the same thing. They are'a part 
of a swindling scheme, That scheme could go on in the States; 
Congress could not interfere with it; it would be a perfectly 
legitimate transaction within the State. When, however, you 
come to carry it beyond the State, when you go into interstate 
commerce with your ticket and sell your ticket in another State, 
that is not absolutely essential to the lottery, because it can be 
carried on in the State, but it is all a part of the same plan of a 
swindling operation. 

Take a case which I have already cited along the same lines, 
namely, the case construing the commodities clause of the inter- 
state commerce act, reported in Two hundred and thirty-first 
United States Reports, page 870. In that case it was said: 

The commodities clause was not an unreasonable and arbitrary pro- 
hibition against a-railroad onpa transporting its own useful pro 
erty, but a constitutional exercise of a governmental power intended 
cure or prevent the evils that might result if, in hauling goods in or 
out, the company occupied the dual and inconsistent position of public 
carrier and private shipper. 

That article, absolutely innocent in itself, being a shipment of 
hay intended for use in the private business of mining, is pro- 
hibited by Congress in the channels of interstate commerce. 


statement, 
the curative or therapeutic effect of such 
lents or substances contained therein which 


Why? It is just as innocent as the articles produced by child 
labor, but it is a part of a general scheme and plan that com- 
mences with its production, its transportation by the railroads, 
and then its use—it is a part of a general swindling transaction, 
Perhaps that word is a little too strong; but, at any rate, it is 
part of a general plan against the publie welfare, whereby ship- 
pers could be discriminated against by the railroads, 

Take the case of McDermott v. Wisconsin (228 U. S.), which 
has been relied upon very much in this discussion, That deals, 
of course, with illicit articles such as are injurious to the public 
health; but there was a general plan to be carried out which 
involved the shipment or transportation of these articles which 
would injure the public health. They could have been kept 
within the State, and Congress would have had nothing to say 
about it; but when in pursuance of the general scheme and plan 
it was sought to transport them in interstate commerce and sell 
them in other States, then the power of Congress could step in, 
because you have the chain with the link of transportation in it, 
and the chain is not complete without it. So, from the stand- 
point of the Senator from California, the child of the State is 
the child of the Nation, The Nation is just as much interested 
in the welfure of the children of the State as are the people of 
the State. These goods are made by child labor, thus dwarfing 
and injuring the children. Then the plan and the keeping on 
of making the goods by child labor necessitates a market for 
them, or the business will not go on. Hence you have the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce and the sales in other States; 
and you have the same philosophy in the scheme and plan that 
you have in the cases which I have cited. It is an attempt to 
make money in a way contrary to what Congress may decree to 
be according to the standards of our civilization, and hence it is 
against the public welfare, just as the lottery case is in its last 
analysis, and just as the commodities clause case and other 
cases that I might cite. 

I know that that argument does not appeal to many minds, If 
we can get, as the Senator from California says, the transporta- 
tion connected up with that production in the State, then it 
would probably be conclusive, But I say that the question, 
from my standpoint, is “Is it or is it not a regulation of com- 
merce?” That is all there is to it. If it is a regulation of com- 
merce and does not violate the fifth amendment of the Consti- 
tution, then that ends the controversy, in my mind. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, would it annoy the Sena- 
tor if I should ask him a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all. I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator interrupt me. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. This is an exceedingly interesting ques- 
tion, of course, and the Senator is referring to questions that 
might be asked about it from this angle or from that angle, 
testing the application of the statements that are made in rela- 
tion to it. The Senator has said that, in his mind, he has con- 
nected up the work of the child with the product attempted to 
be prohibited from interstate transportation so closely that 
jurisdiction attaches to Congress to prohibit the product of the 
labor of the child from entering interstate commerce. Would 
it make any difference to the Senator, in his opinion about it, if 
the consequences of that principle, if sustained, should be so 
far-reaching as to practically transfer to Congress the entire 
domestic regulation of the State? 

“Mr. KENYON. What is the question of the Senator? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is the question—would it make 
any difference, in the Senator's legal opinion, if the establish- 
ment of this principle and the vindication by the Supreme 
Court of the child-labor bill should have such far-reaching con- 
sequences as that the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the States could be used to regulate all the internal 
affairs of the State? 

Mr, KENYON, Well, of course, I do not believe that Con- 
gress can regulate the internal affairs of the States. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, let me put it in this way, then: 
For instance, if it be admitted, for the sake of the argument—but, 
of course, I am not convinced of it and therefore do not admit 
it—that we could pass this child-labor bill on the ground that it 
is a proper exercise of our authority to regulate interstate 
commerce—if we could prohibit the product of child labor from 
passing through interstate commerce, then the Senator would 
have to say, would he not, that if, in the judgment of Congress, 
it was for the public welfare that no women should work in 
factories, we could prohibit the transportation of any product 
in which female labor had entered, could we not? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; if that were considered a reasonable reg- 
ulation. I would not consider it such myself, Limiting to cer- 
ten hours the work of women would be a reasonable regu- 

tion. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I mean, if we should become convinced 
of it, owing to a proper campaign, or if for any reason we 
should be sufficiently convinced of it to pass such legislation? 

Mr. KENYON, I assume that the Senator, if he were on the 
Supreme Bench, would hold such legislation unconstitutienal. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Do you not think it would be unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not say that. I say the Senator, 
if he were on the Supreme Bench, undoubtedly would hold 
such legislation to be unconstitutional. My doubt on that, 
however—the mere working at all of women in factories, with 
‘no reference to hours of employment—would be so serious that 
I would not now be willing to vote for such a bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it would be, because I think the 
pending bill is unconstitutional ; but I did not know whether the 
Senator would be willing to go that far now. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe, of course, there is somewhere a 
line where the matter stops. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hope so. 

Mr. KENYON. And I think 
discretion. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I hope so. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe that Congress now could pass an 
act along the lines of the pending bill prohibiting in interstate 
commerce goods made in factories where women work over 
eight hours per day. I say that on the strength of the Oregon 
and California cases, where the Supreme Court has held that 
those statutes do not violate the fourteenth amendment of the 
Constitution, and that it would be a regulation of commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then, would it not be equally true that 
Congress could provide that no goods shall be transported in 
interstate commerce which are made by men who have been 
worked over eight hours per day? 

Mr. KENYON. I would not say that was an unreasonable 
regulation. It is in the region of doubt. I think the time may 
come, however, and is coming, when public opinion may be such, 
and when the general sentiment of the country may be such, 
that an eight-hour day is the only day that men should work; 
that that might be considered a reasonable regulation. I would 
not want to guess on what the Supreme Court would do. It 
may be that time has arrived. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I mean. Of course, I will 
not consume time in multiplying instances; but I mean, if it is 
so that the principle contended for in this bill is a valid exer- 
cise of the power of Congress, as public opinion’ becomes edu- 
eated or demands this, that, or the other prohibition unless 
certain conditions have been complied with in the State of 
manufacture, there is a whole field of such regulatory power 
unexplored. 

Mr. KENYON. Undoubtedly. I do not know that the Sena- 
tor believes as I do about it; but I believe the Constitution has 
been marching on; that it has not stood still; that the fathers 
who formed this instrument had no idea of what was coming, 
of the new conditions and the changes which would ensue, and 
the Constitution has been construed in a way to meet most of 
them. I think the Constitution will keep marching on. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I entirely agree with the Senator that, 
of course, the construction of the commerce clause has had a 
wonderful development, and the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in that respect has been greatly increased by judicial 
determination. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will my colleague allow me 
to ask a question of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Connecticut believe 
that the Legislature of Connecticut could constitutionally pass 
a law limiting the hours of labor for men to eight hours? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That it would not be a violation of the 
fourteenth amendment to pass such a law? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think they have that law now. I am 
not sure. I think they could, unquestionably. I do not, however, 
see the relevancy of the inquiry to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator asked that question him- 
self, as to whether Congress could pass that kind of a law. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the senior Senator from Iowa asked 
me if the State legislature could pass an eight-hour law. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I am going to stop now, be- 
cause others are to follow me who will cover this question more 
thoroughly than I can, and I did not expect to say more than a 
word or two about it. My theory has always been that in the 
last analysis it is going to be simply a question of whether the 
regulation of commerce is a reasonable or an unreasonable 


that is the line of reasonable 


regulation. If it is in fact a regulation of commerce and rea- 
sonable, it is constitutional; and if it is unreasonable, it is un- 
constitutional. 


I want to put in the Recorp an article on this subject from 
the paper owned by the Secretary of the Navy—I do not know 
whether he is the editor of the paper or not—the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, on the subject “ Trying to push back the ocean.“ It is 
very interesting reading, but I shall not take the time now to 
ask to have it read. I also have here two telegrams addressed 
to ae Josy W. Kern, which I ask to have inserted without 
reading. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, that 
may be done. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
TRYING TO PUSH BACK THE OCEAN. 


There was once a king—his name was Canute, we think—who thought 
that he could stand on the shore and sweep back the oncoming tides of 
the ocean. He used his broom vigorously, and at the first stroke, as the 
tide receded, thought that he had power over the ocean. 

Yesterday in the State senate some very elegant gentlemen, who 
lecked the vision t» see that the world will no longer tolerate child 
labor, essayed the task of King Canute, and with vigorous speeches suc- 
ceeded temporarily in compelling a recession of the tide that is movin; 
steadily everywhere else for the emancipation of the children who wor! 
in the mills. Behind these gentlemen was a committee composed of 
owners of cotton mills in the State. 

The men who have built the cotton mills in North Carolina are amon) 
the State’s best captains of industry, and nobody can give them too high 
pase for the work they have done in developing the State and givin; 
t industrial supremacy. Most of them have also been liberal and kin 
and generous to those in their employ. If there were no orgaoization 
of the cotton-mill men and each owner of a mill spoke his sentiments, 
many of them would have favored the bill which was defeated in the 
senate yesterday, and some of them do favor it; but, speaking as an 
organization, they have exerted their great power—and the cotton-mill 
men now exercise a greater power over such legislation than any other 
body of men in the State—against it. Their influence is paramount in 
many counties, and it has made itself felt in the State senate, 

This organization is farsighted ; it looks ahead to the senate, and for 
10 years has been able to prevent ra! legislation that would secure real 
inspection of even the moderate chi id-labor laws which have been put 
upon the statute books. They consented some years ago to a law which 
was impotent to reach the need, but would not consent to proper and 
adequate inspection. Yesterday they were able to convince most of the 
senfitors that such inspection was not necessary or desirable, and sen- 
ators killed all legislation looking to strengthening the labor law, even 
in the smallest detail. It is to be regretted that men who have done so 
much for North Carolina should be so shortsighted. 
regretted that senators who legislate for all the 2 should have 
8 the wisdom to put North Carolina abreast with the spirit of the 

es, 

The victory yesterday against child labor is one that will be short- 
lived. No State in this day can stand for child labor any more than it 
could stand for slavery, for the duel, or for hazing. The hour has 
struck for the emancipation of the children in the factories. The senti- 
ment of this country is overwhelmingly and irresistibly . 5 using up 
the seed corn. These cotton-mill owners have rsuaded themselves 
that their industry is dependent upon this utilization of the seed corn. 
They are grievously mistaken. No industry of this magnitude and char- 
acter in the long run is dependent upon child labor. Whenever the mill- 
men stop long enough to consider the question as it has been considered 
in every industrial community in the world except our own, they will 
find a way to adjust their industry without compel women to toll 
long hours and children to be denied their God-given right to play and 
live in the sunshine. 


“Do you hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
eae ew pete the pm f the oth 
ey are weeping e co e others, 
T In the country of the free.” 


It is more to be 


A few days ago the House of 1 in Washington, by a 
vote of more than six to one, passed the Palmer bill. This bill would pre- 
vent any factory h its product in any other State if this product 
was produced by child labor. Only one vote was cast against this 
measure by a Member of Congress north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
If the bill could get before the Senate at this session, it would become 
a law. It is as certain to become a law in the near future as that 
C 5 5 — of the United States is responsive to the most enlighiened 
ublic sentiment of America. Even if the North Carolina Senate should 
‘or some years to come be responsive to the demands of the cotton- 
1 owners that children should continue to work in factories, the 
reform will come through the passage of the Palmer bill or one like it. 
This payer covets the honor of North Carolina, leading in the chival- 
rous spirit of not 8 the long hours of work for women or 
the working of children at all in cotton mills. 
be considered in the near future is whether North Carolina, through its 
own legislature, will pass the enlightened laws which have been 
enacted by 8 other civilized nation in the world and nearly every 
State in the Union, or whether it will wait and be compelled to stop 
the working of children in factories by a Federal law. t is a matter 
of deep regret that the Senate yesterday thought it could stop the 
hands of the clock or sweep back the irresistible tide for the emancipa- 
tion of children North rolina should lead, and it is to be hoped 
that two years hence the record made yesterda: will be reversed, so 
that the State will of its own motion emancipate the children in the 


The only question now to 


mills and not be compelled to do so by Federal laws. 
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RALzicH, N. C., July 21, 1916. 


Senator Joun W. KERN, 
Washington, D. O.: 


We earnestly hope the Senate will heed President Wilson's request 
for prompt passage of the House: bill for the e — — labor. 
10H C. Moors, 
Editor Biblical Recorder, Organ Baptist. State Convention. 
CLARENCE. POB, 
Editor the Progressive Farmer. 
k rox 
Editor News and Observer. 


F. MARSHALL, 
Editor North Carolina Education. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Ji 24, 1016. 
Senator JOHN: W. KERN. 2 „ae 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
I voice the sentiment of the greater part of the press of North Caro- 
when I say that the southern people as a whole desire the passage 
of the pending child-labor bill. 
: James H. Calxx, Editor Citizen. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I shall take only a few 
minutes: of the time of the Senate. This bill has been dis- 
cussed so ably on both sides that there is very little to be said 
which has not already been covered by the discussion. 

Tr ize that there are very serious questions involved in 
this bill. I will not concede that there is much doubt about 
the policy of regulating child labor. The serious question comes 
up when we consider the power that is conferred upon Congress. 

If I were convinced of the unconstitutionality of this law, or 
had really serious deubts about it, I would not vote for it. I 
feel that there is some doubt, but in the light of the decisions 
that have been fully discussed during the past few days I be- 
lieve that the constitutionality of the law will be sustained. 

Mr. President, the preamble to the Constitution provides that 
this Constitution was established for the general welfare, among 
other things, of ourselves and our posterity. The Constitution 
gives to Congress the right to regulate commerce among the 
States; and my thought is that when we attempt to determine the 
full scope of the power which has been given to the Congress or 
to any other branch of the Government we construe it in the 
light of the purpose which was to be accomplished: And now, 
concretely, the question presents itself thus: 

The Congress is given the right to regulate commerce for the 
purpose, among other things, of providing for the general wel- 
fare to ourselves and our posterity; so that when the court 
eomes to pass upon the question as to whether or not we have 
gone beyond the scope of congressional power it will not alone 
look to the paragraph which confers upon the Congress the 
right to regulate commerce but it will also look to the preamble 
to see whether the regulations which we are contemplating’ will 
redound to the general welfare of ourselves and our posterity. 

Mr. President, one of our judges, and perhaps more, has said 
that the power to regulate was without limitation. I think that 
is true, generally speaking. I have in mind, of course, the fifth 
amendment. But the difficulty with us has been to be able to 
see and determine what these limitations are, and we can only 
determine them in the light of experience and in the light of 
adjudications. 

In my judgment, much legislation is held constitutional now 
which a century ago would have been held unconstitutional, 
and I predict that the courts in the future will hold legisla- 
tion constitutional which they would not hold constitutional to- 
day; and that all addresses itself to the reasonableness, in 
large part, of the provisions of the bill itself. 

The Seven Cases against The United States has been referre 
to, ae I want to call attention to the first paragraph of the 
syllabus: 


Congress is. not to be denied the exercise of its constitutional 
authority over interstate commerce and of its power to adopt means 
necessary and convenient to such exercise merely because those means 
have the quality of police regulations. 

I take it that if we were discussing the police powers of the 
States, and had before us a grant of the: police power, it would 
not necessarily be held unconstitutional because it may per- 
haps have indirectly affected interstate commerce; and on the 
other hand because we have here a bill regulating interstate 


commerce- it is not going to be held unconstitutional bevause |: 


indirectly it may affect the police power of the State. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the mere declaration in a law passed 
by Congress that it prohibits the transportation from one Stste 
to another as a penalty for the violation of the law can clothe 
Congress with jurisdiction to act upon the matter and nake it 


a regulation of commerce simply because it is a prohibition of. 


transportation, then we can clothe ourselves with jurisdiction 


and say that anything is a regulation of commerce which 
' prohibits. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think the Senator under- 
stood that I was speaking: generally. The: question which he 


puts, of course, is the one which is being seriously considered 
both by himself aud by myself, and here we get into what may 


be called, perhaps, the twilight zone. 

In. discussing this case, Mr. Justice Hughes, on page 514 of 
the Two hundred and thirty-ninth volume of the Supreme Court 
Reports, uses: this language: 

So far as it is objected that this measure, though relating to articles 
transported im interstate commerce, is an encroachment upon the re- 
served powers of the States, the objection is not to be distinguished in 
substance from that which was overruled in sustaining the white-slave 
act, ee So 395, June 25, 1910. (36 Stat., 825; Hoke v. U. S., 227 

the facility of interstate trans- 


U. S. 308.) There, after stating that “if 
1 can. be denied in the case of lotteries, obscene literature, 
iseased cattle and persons, and impure food and drugs, the like 


facility could be taken away from “the systematic enticement of and 
the enslavement in prostitution and debauchery of women," the court 
concluded that the reassertion of the simple principle that Congress is 
not to be denied the exercise of ‘ts constitutional authority over inter- 
state commerce, and its power to adopt not only means necessary but 
convenient to its exercise, because means may have the quality of 
police regulatlon— 


Citing Two hundred and twenty-seventh United States, page 
22 


Mr. President, bearing in mind what I said with reference to 
the phrase in the preamble to the Constitution, we are now, by 
this legislation, attempting to regulate the transportation of 
articles of commerce between the States; and the question is: 
Is it within the power of Congress, in providing for the general 
welfare, to regulate goods. which may be the product of child 
labor? Other Senators here have discussed the effect of child 
labor upon the community and upon the Nation at large, and it is 
not necessary for me to take the time of the Senate to go into 
the details of that branch of the discussion. In my own State, 
for instance, we have what may be called drastic legislation 
upon this subject. I am in entire sympathy with it. When our 
legislature adopted these laws I know that there was an intense 
fight made against them from some sources, but I dare say that 
if the question were to come up anew in the State of Ohio again, 
those- who opposed the legislation before: would not permit its 
being repealed. 

Having adopted this legislation, believing that the general 
welfare of the children of the State of Ohio would be served by 
limiting the age at which children should go into the mines or 
into the factories or into other places of employment, we are 
now confronted with this situation, speaking not only as citizens 
of the State of Ohio but as citizens of the United States: Other 
States see fit to permit the employment of children at a very 
immature age—12 or 13 years, perhaps.. Does it not concern the 
general welfare of the: children of the country to say that the 
products of the children of tender years, 12 and 13; shall not 
eross the State lines: into other Commonwealths where, in har- 
mony with the public sentiment of the country, we have seen fit 
to refuse employment to children in some industries under 14 
years, and in other industries under 16 years, and limiting the 
hours of employment? 

Mr. President, the distinguished junior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. KExrox] some days ago printed as an appendix to his 
speech a comparative statement of the legislation bearing upon 
this subject. I have not taken the time to compare his abstract 
of the laws of Ohio with the original statutes, but I want to call 
attention to just a paragraph or two: 


Hours of labor. 


Boys under 16 and girls un- 
der 18: Not more than 6 


Boys under 18 and girls un- 

21: Not more than 6 

days a week, nor more than 

54 hours a week, or be- 
tween 10 p. m. and 6a. m. 

Boys under 18 as massenger: 

— between 9 p. m. and 

a. m. 


Mr. President, we had pretty full hearings upon this subject 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate. We 
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heard much from southern employers and others, and I am here 
willing to concede that that testimony showed that the condi- 
tions of child labor in the Southern States have materially im- 
proved within the last few years, Their objections seemed to be 
that if we were to place an inhibition against child labor as pro- 
vided for in this bill it would serve to disorganize their forces 
in the mills. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take the time to refer in 
detail to that testimony, but suffice it to say that there was a 
comparatively small number of these children under the in- 
hibited ages employed in the mills of some of those who testi- 
fied, and with all due respect to their statements upon the sub- 
ject, I do not believe if this bill is passed it is going to interfere 
with the operations of those mills so as to do them serious in- 
jury. I am willing to depend upon the ingenuity of our manu- 
facturers and their superintendents to reduce to a minimum, if 
we consider it only from the standpoint of dollars and cents, the 
injury which they will receive if this bill is to become a law. 
More than that, the injury, if any, which it may do to these 
companies—if we grant that it will do an injury to Some of 
them—will be more than compensated for by the vast benefits 
to the children and to the community at large. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago that I recognize the fact 
that there is some doubt about the constitutionality of this legis- 
lation, and as one of the friends of that measure, I should like 
to reduce to a minimum any danger there may be in that behalf. 

I want to call the attention of Senators, and particularly 
those who are present, who as members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee have this bill under advisement. Senators 
will remember that the first section of the bill as it passed the 
Tiouse provided that no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall 
ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce products of 
any mine or quarry or mill which has been produced in whole 
or part by the labor of children under the prohibitive ages or 
which is produced within the prohibited hours. In other words, 
the House bill prohibited the transportation of products into 
which entered the labor of children within the prohibited age. 
This section was redrafted, The Senate committee provision, 
in substance, reads as follows: 


No producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity or 
the product of any mine or quarry or manufactory which is produced 
in any mine vats a or any manufacturing plant where prohibited 
labor is employed. 


In other words, under the provisions of the bill as passed by 
the House there must be child labor of the prohibited kind in the 
article which is the subject of transportation. Under the Senate 
committee bill, if it is to become the law, goods which are trans- 
ported and which may not have any child labor of the prohib- 
ited character involved in that product can not be transported 
if any prohibited labor is employed within the mine, the quarry, 
or the mill. When we conceive that we are somewhat in the 
twilight zone with this legislation—I want to beg all Senators 
to consider this very seriously—will we not be better serving 
the purposes which we all have in mind if we should adopt the 
House bill in this behalf rather than the Senate committee 
amendment? 

Mr. President, let me sce if I can make my point a little 
clearer. Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that in 
a cotton mill in North Carolina child labor should be employed, 
and employed in entire conformity with the State law. Let us 
suppose, further, that the child labor is employed in that mill 
upon products which are only to be transported in intrastate 
commerce, and that other articles are being manufactured there 
which are manufactured by labor in entire conformity with the 
Senate committee bill, so that the manufacturer could be ship- 
ping goods in interstate commerce which were manufactured by 
children in entire harmony with the Senate committee bill, and, 
on the other hand, they could have children employed in the 
manufacture of articles to be used in intrastate commerce in 
entire conformity with the public sentiment and the public law 
of the Commonwealth of North Carolina—and it is not impos- 
sible that such a situation could arise. I confess that it gives 
me graver doubt about the validity of the Senate committee bill 
than I would have about the bill as passed by the House if this 
were to become the law. 

I think from what I remember of the discussions of this mat- 
ter in the committee, one of the purposes of the Senate com- 
mittee bill was to liberalize the administrative features of the 
bill. I recognize the fact that if it were to come to a prosecu- 
tion of a defendant and the Government was required to prove 
that child labor within prohibited ages was employed in the mill 
where it was produced the task of the Government would be 
much simpler than it would be if they were compelled to 
prove under the House bill that there was prohibited labor in 
the article being transported. But—— 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment. Under the 
provisions of this bill the agents of the Government will have 
the right to visit these mills at any and all reasonable times, 
as I remember the provisions of the bill, and that being se—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. The bill omits the word “reasonable.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Possibly that is true. At any rate they 
are permitted to visit the shops and factories so that they may 
determine with reasonable certainty whether there was any 
of the prohibited labor involved. I yield to the Senator from 
Towa. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. A little later in the consideration of the 
bill I intend to submit my views relative to the constitution- 
ality of the House bill as compared with the constitutionality 
of the proposed Senate bill, but I may not think then to make 
the suggestion which I now desire to make to the Senator from 
Ohio. He has supposed an instance in which a child in 
harmony with the State law but contrary to the Federal law 
is engaged in the manufacture of commodities used only in the 
State of production. It is not likely that many such instances 
would occur, but it is possible that they may. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will agree with me that it is 
worthy of consideration when we are to determine the question 
of the constitutionality. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My answer to the suggestion is this: The 
people of the United States are just as much interested in the 
children of a Commonwealth making goods for the people of that 
Commonwealth only as though the children were making goods 
for transportation throughout the country, The purpose of this 
bill is to prohibit the employment of these children under the 
ages specified or over the time specified. 

Now, we want to prohibit the employment of these children, 
no matter what they are engaged in producing. I agree with 
the Senator from Ohio, that if the change in the form of the bill 
made by the Senate committee opens it to attack on its consti- 
tutionality widely or becomes more vulnerable to an attack on 
that account, then we ought very seriously and carefully to con- 
sider whether the substitution proposed should be made. I sub- 
mit it with all deference. I know it is a subject upon which 
students of the matter may differ, but personally I think the 
substitute is more likely to be sustained in the Supreme Court 
than the House bill; and I will point out when we come to con- 
sider the matter the reasons which have led me to this conclusion. 

Mr. POMERENE. The thought which the Senator has so well 
expressed had occurred to me as one that could be urged with 
considerable force in favor of the constitutionality of the Senate 
committee bill, and also the further thought, if I may be per- 
mitted to suggest it, that when it comes to legislation upon a 
subject of this kind the thought that is uppermest in the mind 
of Congress is to pass a law which is in harmony with the publie 
sentiment of the country. 

More than that, I think that a court in considering the question 
of the constitutionality of a law of that kind would give to 
Congress certain latitude in declaring the law in such a form 
that it would be less liable to be evaded. 

I regret to say that I feel called upon to be away from the city 
to-morrow and perhaps the day following, and I wanted to give 
expression to my views to-day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me a moment. If I can be present 
when the vote is taken, I think I would prefer the House sec- 
tion to the Senate section; but if the Senate did not agree with 
me in that thought, I would rather see the Senate committee bill 
enacted than huve it fail. 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is this further advantage in adopting 
the substitute proposed by the Senate committee, the differences 
between the House bill and the Senate bill will then be in con- 
ference and they can be very carefully and maturely considered 
by the conference committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. I realize that very fully; but I think we 
ought to fully consider them on the floor of the Senate, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is quite right about that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is all I care to say. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I rather agree with the 
Senator from Ohio who has just taken his seat that the House 
provision is preferable to the Senate committee amendment, and 
I expect to vote for that when the vote shall be taken; but 
whether that is adopted or the amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee is agreed to, I expect to support the bill, 

Mr. President, I think the most acceptable service to God is 
service to man. The highest end of government is the develop- 
ment and improvement of man, and if the man be improved the 
government will share his improvement and the moral sentiment 
will write the laws of the land. In the light of those self- 
evident truths a representative of the people truly desirous of 
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promoting the welfare of the people should experience no diffi- 
culty in finding the path of duty which leads to the final settle- 
ment of the question before the Senate. 

Mr. President, the importance of the subject matter treated in 
the bill before the Senate is far above matters of ordinary legis- 


lation. Its moral aspect challenges my interest and compels my 

support. This bill deals with immortal stuff. Its effect upon 
the affairs of to-day are of inconsequential concern when we 
consider the larger issues of the future. The salvation of the 
child is the hope of the race—the source of strength and life of 
the Republic—the highest function of a great Government. The 
temporary moral welfare of society depends upon it, the perma- 
nent material welfare of the State depends upon it, the glory of 
our civilization draws life and inspiration from it, and the 
attainment by the individual of the infinite consummation in 
the realm of eternity is impossible without it. The great Car- 
lyle once said in speaking of the child: “ Good Christian people, 
here lies for you an inestimable loan; take all heed thereof; 
in all carefulness employ it; with high recompense or else 
with heavy penalty will it one day be required back.” The 
wisdom of that warning will not be lost upon thoughtful con- 
scientious minds. It is particularly pertinent to the consid- 
eration of the measure before the Senate. In this age of ma- 
terial expediency, when the gold dollar has become the first 
god and commerce the religion with so many of our people, we 
are too prone to minimize the importance of the man, the indi- 
vidual man, and his relations to society, to government, and his 
obligations to the God of our fathers, and.to magnify the 
achievements of mankind in the mass. It is becoming more ap- 
parent each day that “ the individual withers and the world is 
more and more.“ As the great river gathers its volume from the 
many springs that send their rippling rivulets down the hillside 
to join the great current which rolls on majestically to the sea, 
so are the material wealth and moral qualities of a great nation 
contributed to by the efforts of individual men and women who in 
aggregate compose the citizenship of the Nation. If the condi- 
tion of our country is not what it ought to be, if the blessings 
and burdens of government rest not alike upon the rich and the 
poor, the weak and the strong, vouchsafing to every man, 
woman, and child an equal chance in the race of life, in so far 
as laws may, the cause or reason can be found in the delinquen- 
cies of the individual citizen. It is therefore of vital concern 
that we should make sure and certain that the individual child 
is given a chance to develop the latent qualities implanted by 
God Almighty in his soul and to bring out the physical forces 
that belong to every well-ordered human body. We may well 
understand that the child is “ the fragile beginning of a mighty 
end.” I have listened with unabated interest to everything that 
has been said pertinent to this question since the discussion 
began, and I have been reminded often of the epigrammatic ut- 
terances of the great President of the ill-fated Confederacy, who 
out of the anguish of a heart rendered desperate by the misfor- 
tunes that encompassed him about, like Laocoin in the cruel 
contortions of the serpent, of adversity exclaimed, “ We must 
not grind the seed corn of the Confederacy.” He realized that 
if the youth of his country were sacrificed to the god of war, 
no temporary success, however brilliant, would avail anything 
if that was the price we had to pay for it. 

There may be differences of opinion founded on logic and 
bottomed on the highest order of patriotism regarding the tariff; 
we may differ on the money question, the forms of religious 
worship, the procedure in our courts of law—I repeat we may 
differ about all of these measures, but there can be no difference 
of opinion regarding the vital, pressing necessity, the essential 
importance of taking care of the child of the race. Now, I am 
not going to trespass upon the attention of the Senate by enter- 
ing upon an extended discussion of the constitutionality of this 
bill. That phase of the subject has received exhaustive con- 
sideration at the hands of the great lawyers of this body. In- 
deed, everything has been said on the subject that could be said 
both for and against the measure. I think probably the last 
word has been said on the subject. I have been impressed, how- 
ever, with the fact that the Constitution is usually the refuge 
of the statesman whose interests or preconceived notions are 
to be subserved or supported by the invocation of the terms of 
that instrument. It is rather a convenient document in that 
regard. But there is one thing, Mr. President, that I have ob- 
served, and that is that the Constitution of the United States 
has never stood in the way very long of the enactment of any 
measure which public sentiment demanded should be enacted 
for the good of mankind. And that is as it should be—for the 
reason that governments are made for men rather than men for 
governments. I do not desire to be understood as holding that 
the provisions of the Constitution should be lightly considered, 
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On the contrary, I believe with Thomas Jefferson that our only 
security is in a written constitution and the strict observance of 
its provisions. I have often felt that it would have been better 
if the people of the United States had changed the Constitution 
at least once in a generation, as Jefferson advised us to do, in 
order that its provisions might be made more adaptable without 
too much construing to meet the demands of our complex civill- 
zation. . But that has not been done, and the original document, 
therefore, lias been made to suit conditions which were probably 
never dreamed of by its framers, 

Now, as to the policies embodied in this bill, I am very sure 
that at one time in the history of our Government the majority 
of Democratic statesmen entertained views which would have 
relegated the question of regulating child labor to the States. 
I am quite satisfied also that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended that questions of this character should be treated by the 
authorities of the States. Of course the framers of the Consti- 
tution, in the widest stretch of fancy, did not dream of the con- 
ditions which exist in this country to-day. And the provisions 
of the National Constitution as they framed it and understood 
it, strictly construed, were ample to take care of any issues that 
might arise out of the civilization which existed contemporary 
with the adoption of the Constitution. But, Mr. President— 

NEY, conditions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 

The. ey must upward still and onward 
ho would be abreast of truth. 

The things that were, were so different from the things that 
are, that old principles and policies must be readjusted in order 
to make them meet the demands of the ever-changing pregnant 
present, 

The complexity of our system, the multiform material inter- 
ests to be subserved, the mad rush for gold, the cruel, heartiess 
greed for gain, and the ingenuity and cupidity of the modern 
manipulator of business affairs renders it absolutely necessary 
that the powers of government provided for in the Constitution 
of the United States must be employed for the good of the people 
of all the States. Not in derogation of the sovereign rights of 
the States, but rather in harmonious cooperation with the 
States for the good of humanity. Congress has the right to regu- 
late interstate commerce. There is no question about that. 
When that power was given to Congress by the framers of the 
Constitution, I do not believe that they contemplated that it 
would be used even indirectly for the regulation or the remote 
control of the internal affairs of a State. I do not think our 
Constitution builders had the instant case or anything like it 
in mind at all. But nevertheless and notwithstanding they gave 
to the Congress the right to regulate interstate commerce. And 
since Congress has that right it becomes the duty which en- 
lightened statesmen will recognize as a benign use of a great 
power—it becomes the duty. of Congress to use that power for 
the good of the people of the United States. The weak must 
be protected against the inhumanity of the strong, and the indi- 
vidual few from the unjust exactions of the many. If child 
labor, as it is tolerated in some of the States, tends to lower 
the standard of manhood, to weaken the virility, sap the moral 
force, and impoverish the mentality of the constituent elements 
of the body politic, then it is a wise use of this great goyern- 
mental function to interfere so as to prevent that pernicious 
consummation. We all realize that the child in the cotton mills 
and in the factory who breathes the dust-laden, lint-poisoned, 
mephitie atmosphere of the damp. poorly ventilated room of the 
factory becomes a stunted specimen of humanity unable and unfit 
to appreciate and enjoy the privileges of citizenship in this free 
country. I have seen them with their little pinched faces, hollow 
chests, starved bodies, and poisoned souls go out of this industrial 
prison after being confined for 10 or 12 hours, not with the 


-elastic step of childhood, the flush of health in the face, and 


the bounding spirit of the normal boy, but rather like old men 
worn and wasted, with the horizon of life fringed with a cloud of 
hopeless pessimism. The picture was indelibly impressed upon 
my memory. 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this, 

More tongued with censure of the world’ s blind greed, 

More filled with signs and portents for the soul, 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


And I said to myself, no government can prosper and long sur- 
vive that would permit such a wrong to be done to even one of its 
most insignificant and unimportant citizens. 

No State will be strong very long whose men and women 
come from that unfortunate class, Like begets like in the 
physical world, and the rose will not grow from the seed of the 
thistle. Therefore the wrong is not only to the generation 
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living, but it is a crime—a capital crime, against those yet 


unborn, What reason can be given, what statement, that 
rises to the dignity of an argument, can be made in favor of 
such a system? None can be made. 

Ah! How unjust to Nature and himself 

Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man! 

It is contended that the States are doing the things need- 
ful to protect their children. Very well, if that be true there 
is nothing in this bill that will interfere with the enforce- 
ment of the perfect State law or prevent the perfection of 
the State laws that need amending. There is one thing, 
however, which this Jaw does, and that is, it puts all the 
States, so far as child labor is concerned, on an equal foot- 
ing. Mr. President, I am going to vote for this bill. I am 
going to resolve the doubt of its constitutionality, if there 
be any, which seems to be pestering the minds of certain dis- 
tinguished Senators—I am going to resolve that doubt in 
favor of the bill, because I recognize that the United States 
Government, acting with the States, is the only power beneath 
the stars that can save the children of America from the exac- 
tions of the conscienceless greed of the gold-worshiping capital- 
ists of this country. The measure is full of good for the present 
generation, and it promises greater blessings for the generations 
of the future. I read an interesting story some days ago which 
gave an account of an Indian chieftain who went to New York 
City, and was shown the wonders of that great metropolis. 
He saw the cathedrals, and heard the soul-soothing music that 
eame from the throat of the great organ, whose enchanting 
notes floated out upon the circumambient air like the melodies 
from a celestial choir. He was astonished by the skyscrapers, 
the hospitals, and the tenement houses, the imperial mansions, 
the crowded circus, and the airy span of Brooklyn Bridge—all 
filled his untutored mind with wonderment. “ What is the most 
surprising thing you have seen?“ asked a number of well-dressed, 
well-fed, luxuriously circumstaneed Christian gentlemen of this 
benighted pagan who sees “God in clouds and hears Him in 
the wind.” ‘The savage lifted his red blanket and answered in 
three slow words, “ Little children working.” Edward Mark- 
ham, commenting upon this, said: 

It has remained for civilization to give the world an abominable cus- 
tem which shocks the social ethics of the savage, for the Indian father 
does not ask his children to work but leaves them free to age and 
matnre when they are ushered with solemn rites into the obligations 
of their fathers. Some of us are -wondering why our savage friends 
do not send their medicine men as missionaries to shed upon our 
Christian darkness the light of barbarism. f 

I agree with Markham. I never see a little body-broken, soul- 
quenched specimen of humanity—the legitimate product of 
illegitimate conditions—the distorted things that grow out of 
“the social wants that sin against the strength of youth and 
the social lies that warp us from the living truth” that my 
heart is not filed with forbodings of ill for the State which tol- 
erates such a thing. The day of settlement is inevitable. Na- 
tions, like individuals, in the end will be judged by the deeds 
done on the body. Then— 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall 2 to God, 
After the silence of centuries 

But I should be surprised if Markham’s suggestion does not 
provoke a supercilious sneer upon the lips of the Christian 
philanthropist, who weaves the bodies and souls of the little 
children working in his factory into fabries and sells them and 
reaps the enormous profit of child-labor manufactured goods, 
with which he may fill his ungodly coffers. Child labor seems to 
be one of the peculiar fruits of what is called in our day and 
generation higher civilization. In the better days of Greece 
and Rome the children of both slave and master fared alike in 
the common nursery. In those glorious days the patriot and 
philosopher taught that the proper study of mankind was man. 

The influences, shortcomings, and handicaps of heredity were 
resisted in a common effort to develop the child to become a 
masterful man. Even among the people from whom America 
gets her religion, by the commands of the Talmud, “ children 
must not be taken from the schools even to rebuild the Tem- 
ple.“ The wisdom of protecting the child is the first fruit of 
the finest and earliest civilization. All thoughtful men and 
women recognize the fact that— 

‘Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Self-preservation should be the first law of nations as well as 
individuals. Excessive work in childhood universally results 
in mental and physical paralysis—it stunts the physique— 
empties the heart of passion and drives poetry from ‘the brain. 
It results in general deterioration, which, in the course of time, 
will bring its victim on the dead level with the stolid ox. To 


prevent this, I repeat, it is the proper use of the function of 
government which is necessary not only for the child of to-day 
but the child of to-morrow and the child of all the years to 
come, Every student understands the potentiality of prenatal 
environment—the handicap of hereditary delinquencies—in- 
fluences when once put into motion go on through time into end-, 
less eternity. It is “the dreaded sweep of down-streaming 
seas ” whose end the mind can not measure. Unfortunately, Mr. 
President, every question of far-reaching and national concern 
touches the peculiar issue in which we of the South are most 
vitally interested. It has been said that possibly if the Fed- 
eral Government assumed the right even to indirectly regulate 
the hours of child labor in the mills that it may invade the cotton 
fields of Mississippi and undertake to proscribe the planter in 
the control of his negro labor. Of course that is only a bugaboo. 
There is no more danger of the Federal Government interfering 
with the management of the southern farm with its negro ten- 
ants than there is of the Federal Government interfering with 
the western and northern farmer in the management of his 
wheat fields. And, of course, we all know there is no possibility 
of the Federal Government interfering with the western and 
northern farmer in the management of his wheat field. The 
fact is, it will never become necessary to legislate for the regu- 
lation of child labor on the farm in any section of this Republic. 
Usually the child on the farm is under the care and tutelage of 
its parents. The labor is moderate, the hours reasonable; life 
in the open air and well-ventilated homes insure health and 
happiness. The-farm is the breeding place of the statesman, 
the business man, and the philanthropist—men who dominate 
the business affairs of the Nation, blaze the way in State and 
national policies, who lead at the bar, in the forum, and in the 
field of science, as a general rule, either are the sons of farmers, 
reared upon the farm, or the first generation, who have gone 
from the farm to the city. The fact is, but for the great army 
of recruits that go into the cities from the rural districts every 
year the population in the urban districts would decay with the 
third generation. But I have wandered far afield from the ques- 
tion at issue. Let us come back to the main question. I have 
given a great deal of thought to the race problem of the 
South, because I regard it as the most difficult problem with 
which the white people of this or any other country were 
ever called upon to deal. I do not believe that God Almighty 
in His infinite wisdom ever intended that the negro and 
white man should live together in the same country on terms 
of political and social equality. I know it ean not be done 
and preserve the integrity of the white race and the splen- 
dor of our civilization, and for that reason I and other 
southern men are very sensitive to any suggestion of perni- 
cious outside interference with that peculiar problem. We know 
the danger of ignorant outside intermeddling. And vet at the 
same time we realize that nothing definite looking to the solu- 
tion of the race problem can be effected without national aid. 
Because it is a national question. As national in all of its ele- 
ments as ever emanated from the pregnant womb of time. It is 
a problem which the Nation made, and the Nation alone can 
solve it. But that question does not enter here and is not even 
remotely related to the question of child labor. The negro is not 
a laborer in the factory. Time has demonstrated his utter unfit- 
ness for any position that requires prudence, providence, fore- 
sight, and an alert sense of self-preservation and self-control. 
He has been tried in the factory and found wanting. The only 
place for à negro as a successful laborer is that of a servant 
about the home or in the cotton fields of the Temperate Zone. 

- If the negroes had been successful in the cultivation of 
cereals profitable to the farmers of the North, probably the war 
would not have been fought and slavery would have remained 
in this country for a century longer. No; the negro does not 
enter into the question of regulating child labor. It is the white 
man’s problem and one the white man must solve. I do not 
believe this bill is violative of the Constitution. I do not believe 
it is a misuse of the power incidental to the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution, but, on the contrary, it is my delib- 
erate judgment that it is a proper employment of a power whieh 
the Federal Government alone possesses, It is the declaration 
of a policy which places the man above ithe dollar. It is the 
highest form of conservation which recognizes that all the just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that the government shall be good and wise and 
beneficent in the proportion that the individual man and woman 
is wise, prudent, and provident. It means the curbing of the 
greed for gain which brutalizes the beneficiaries and destroys the 
victims. It is a wise, beneficent use of a great governmental 
function, an augury of better things yet to be. If this Govern- 
ment is to live and fulfill the hopes and realize the dreams of 
the great men and women who gave it being, it must be through 
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the enactment into law the higher and nobler purposes which 
animate the patriotic heart. 


You may talk of reformations, of the economic plan, 
t shall stem the social evil in its course; 
But the ancient sin of nations must be got at in the man— 
If you want to cleanse a river, seek the source. 


This bill strikes at the source—deals with the source—and 
from the enactment of this measure I look for large, beneficent, 
humanitarian returns. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I send to the desk, and 
ask the Secretary to read in my time, a communication from 
the secretary of the State board of education of my State, and 
also the paper to which he refers in his letter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CONNECTICUT STATS BOARD or EDUCATION, 


Hartford, April 11, 1916. 
To the Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Str: At a meeting of the State board of education, held April 5, 
1016, the following vote was passed : 
Voted: That the Keating-Owen childdabor bill is a violation of the 
ht of a State to promote education and industry in the way best 
sulted to its agricultural, industrial, and educational interests. 
The reasons for this action are on the inclosed sheet. 
Yours, truly, 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
By CHARLES I. HINE, Secretary. 


CHILD LABOR—KEATING-OWEN BILL, 


First. The State board of education issues all certificates permitting 
employment in mechanical, mercantile, and manufacturing establish- 
ments. This employment law has been administered primarily as an 
education measure which prohibition of labor has automatically 
operated to detain children in school until the age of 16, and has 
cig fe 5 distinct extension of education as well as a restriction of 
employment. 

he physical condition of children has been an equal factor with 
9 in determining whether they shall be employed in a particular 
occupation. 

Second. The restriction of hours of labor to eight interferes with part 
time and continuation courses, which should be encouraged. Children 
can be effectively protected against so-called “ blind-alley or dead-end 
employment by ample opportunity for consecutive yocational training in 
connection with regular occupations. 

Third. The alty is so severe that it will lead to blackmail and 
evasion and the employment of officers whose business is spying and 
Spionage; which interfere with personal liberty and harass business. 

fourth. Fifty-seven pee cent, or 800,000 inhabitants, of the State are 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industry. The State provides 
nearly 200 days’ schooling for each child and enforces its attendance 
and Lrg gh ead laws with success, so that practically all the children 
7 to 14 years of age are regular attendants upon school. The child 
who completes the-common-school course has had expended upon his 
education more than $600. Having made this liberal and effective 
provision for schooling, the State has also entered upon a system of 
specific training in es, including agriculture, adapted to the several 
localities and Interests, which will be seriously jeopardized by the 
proposed legislation. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I also ask the Secretary to read the sub- 
stitute reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert : 


That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the product of any mine or quarry, situated in the United States, in 
which within 30 days prior to the time of the removal of such product 
therefrom children under the age of 16 years haye been employed or per- 
mitted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any mill, 
oa workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, situated in 
the Un ted States, in which within 30 days prior to the removal of such 
product therefrom children under the age of 14 years hate been employed 
or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 14 years and 16 
years have been aay ey or permitted to work more than § hours in 
any day, or more than 6 days in any week, or after the hour of T o'clock 
p. m., or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.: Provided, That a prosecu- 
tion and conviction of a defendant for the shipment or delivery for 
ence of any article or commodity under the conditions herein pro- 
hibited shall be a bar to any further prosecution against the same de- 
fendant for shipments or deliveries for shipment of any such article or 
commodity before the 9 said prosecution. 

Sec. 2. That the Attorne: neral, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and publish 
from time to time uniform rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement of this 
act the 8 of Labor, or any person u M authorized by him, shall 
have anthority to enter and inspect at any time mines, quarries, mill 
canneries, worksho) factories, manufacturing prti Ky papara an 
other places in which goods are produced or held for interstate com- 
merce ; and the Secretary of Labor shall have authority to employ such 
assistance for the purposes of this act as may from time to time be 
authorized by Srptome anon or other law. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to whom the 
Secretary of Labor shall report any violation of this act, or to whom any 
State factory or mining or quarry inspector, commissioner of labor, 
State medical inspector, or school-attendance officer, or any other per- 
son shall present satisfactory evidence of any such violation to cause 
appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper 
courts of the United States without delay for the enforcement of the 
penalties in such cases herein provided: Provided, 
act shall be ‘construed to app to bona fide boys’ g 
clubs recognized by the Agricultural Department of the several States 
and of the United States. 


Sec. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions of section 


1 of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection authorized 
15 section 3 of this act, shall for each offense prior to the first convic- 
on of such person under the provisions of this act, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $200, and shall for each offense subsequent to 
such conviction be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less 
than $100, or by imprisonment for not more than three months, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Pro- 
vided, That no dealer shall be prosecuted under the provisions of this 
act for a shipment, dclivery for shipment, or transportation who estab- 
lishes a guaranty issued by the person by whom the goods shipped or de- 
livered for shipment or transportation were manufactured or produced, 
resident in the United States, to the effect that such goods were pro- 
duced or manufactured in a mine or — g in which within 30 days 
prior to their removal therefrom no children under the age of 16 years 
were employed or permitted to work, or in a mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment, in which within 30 days prior 
to the remoyal of such goods therefrom no children under the age of 14 
years were employed or permitted to work, nor children between the 
ages of 14 years and 16 years employed or permitted to work more than 
8 hours in any day or more than 6 days in any week or after the hour 
of T o'clock p. m. or before the hour of 6 o'clock a. m.; and in such 
event, if the 5 any false statement of a material fact, 
the guarantor shall amenable to prosecution and to the fine or im- 
prisonment provided by this section for violation of the provisions of 
this act. Said guaranty, to afford the protection above provided, shall 
contain the name and address of the person giving the same: And pro- 
vided further, That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall be prose- 
cuted under this act for the shipment, delivery for shipment, or trans- 
portation of a product of any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, 
factory, or manufacturing establishment, if the only employment there- 
in, within 30 days prior te the removal of such product therefrom, of a 
child under the age of 16 years has been that of a child as to whom the 
producer or manufacturer has in good faith procured, at the time of 
employing such child, and has since in good faith relied upon and kept 
on file a certificate, issued in such form, under such conditions, and by 
such persons as may be prescribed by the board, showing the child 
to be of such an age that the shipment, delivery for shipment, or trans- 
portation was not prohibited by this act. Any person who knowingly 
makes a false statement or presents false evidence in or in relation to 
any such certificate or application therefor shall be amenable to prose- 
cution and to the fine or imprisonment provided by this section for 
violations of this act. In any State designated by the board, an em- 
loyment certificate or other similar paper as to the age of the child, 
ued under the laws of that State and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act, shall haye the same force and effect as a certifi- 
eate herein provided for. 

Sec. 6. That the word “person” as used in this act shall be con- 
strued to include any individual or corporation or the members of any 
partnership or other unincorporated association. The term “ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce“ as used in 
this act means to transport or to ship or deliver for shipment from 
any State or Territory or the District of Columbia to or through any 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia or to any for- 
elgn country; and in the case of a dealer means only to transport or 
to ship or deliver for worn, ere from the State, Territory, or District 
of manufacture or production. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I know, as I 
assume every other Senator knows, that this bill is going to pass 
by a large majority; and those of us who are satisfied that it is 
an unconstitutional exercise of the power of Congress have, 
I am sure, no hope of defeating it, or even of delaying its 
passage. I certainly would not want to contribute to any delay. 
It is in behalf of a cause which I would be very happy to aid if 
I could do so. There may be a fair difference of opinion, I 
think, as to whether the cause will be aided by the passage of 
this bill. When I speak of the cause, I mean the proper regula- 
tion of the hours for which children may work at the occupations 
specified in the bill. 

I think all the States in my section of the country have what 
everybody admits to be proper child-labor laws. They are en- 
forced. There is no complaint there about their operation. 
The people are intelligent, and the children are well cared for. 
The mills and factories are sanitary and are under State in- 
spection. That is true, I assume, of by far the largest part 
of the country. There may be here and there, in a few of the 
States, mills and mines and other places where children work 
which are not properly inspected, and several States which do 
not have sufficiently strict child-labor laws; but it must be 
remembered that even in those places the question is one of 
opinion and degree, and the circumstances differ, of course, in 
different parts of the country. 

I am a member of the committee that heard the testimony 
upon this bill, and, of course, there was in the testimony evi- 
dence that in certain places conditions should be better than 
they are. I assume that that same statement could be made of 
the conditions of labor in general of men, women, and children. 
There are certain harsh employers, and many who are lost to 
any proper sense of being interested in the welfare of their 
employees; and there are certain sections where the State laws 
are ill enforced, not only as to child labor, but as to other kinds 
of labor. 

I consider that those who have called in question the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass this legislation have performed 
a service to the country; and I think that even the strongest 
advocates of the bill would not want this kind of a bill to be 
allowed to slip right through the Congress of the United States 
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without any discussion, and have it go to the Supreme Court, 
and possibly be declared to be unconstitutional, without a word 
haying been said about that. feature of the bill upon the floor. 
I also rather suspect that there are those who, in the ardor 
of their advocacy of the measure, thoroughly believing that it 
will be an improvement over State regulation of the subject, are 
earried away by their advocacy into a more positive belief in 
its constitutionality than in their calmer moments, perhaps, 
they would be willing to admit. For instance, the junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who has made three most ex- 
cellent arguments upon his side of the question during the ses- 
sion, and has reviewed and most carefully analyzed all the 
legal authorities upon the subject, declares here this afternoon 
that he has the gravest doubts about the constitutionality of 
the measure. 

I do not misquote him when I use that. expression; and I 
think quite a number of other Senators who are going to vote 
for the bill have the gravest doubts of its constitutionality. I 
think every lawyer, whether or not he ean to his satisfaction 
squeeze this.case in under the authority of the so-called White 
Slave case or any previous decision, must feel innately and 
intuitively that in certain respects, which It may be somewhat 
difficult to define, this does present a somewhat different. prin- 
ciple from that involved in any of the previous cases. I feel 
so myself, and I feel also that the question is such a subtle 
one that it is not at all easy for me to state exactly, especially 
so that a layman would follow me, the exact point in which I 
think this bill proceeds upon a principle which is not involved in 
any of the previous decisions. I made a more or less unsuccess- 
ful attempt the other day to try to convey some of my feelings 
abont this matter; and I am going very briefly this afternoon 
for a few moments te emphasize that, if I can. 

In the Lottery case, One hundred and eighty-eighth United 
States—and I am reading from page 355—the court, in citing 
McCulloch against Maryland, state as a part of the opinion: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitu- 
tion. and all means whiel are appro ate, which are N adapted 
to that end, which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional. 

We all agree to that. 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Consti- 
tntion— 

Of course, the end aimed at in the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, as admitted by everybody, is the prohibition of child labor, 
the stopping of work by children who do not qualify under the 
terms and conditions of the act which we are proposing to 


Let it be within the scope of the Constitution. 

Now, is the suppression of child labor in the several States 
within the scope of the Constitution? The advocates of the 
bill say that the power to regulate commerce, which, of course, 
is given to Congress, includes the power to prohibit commerce 
among the States, and therefore we have a right to prohibit 
transportation in products into which the labor of children has 
entered. 

Of course nobody questions that the regulation of commerce 
among the States is within the authority of the Constitution, 
but why does that bring within the scope of the legislative power 
of Congress the right to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
products of child labor? The Senator from Iowa, in answering 
that, says that the commodity clause of the railroad-rate bill 
was sustained in relation to coal and hay and several other prod- 
ucts which were perfectly innocent, honest, and legitimate articles 
of commerce. But, Mr. President, that, of course, was in the 
exercise of an unquestioned power conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution. The railroad bill, whatever it was called, was 
passed for the purpose of preventing discriminations and re- 
bates; and when it was found that preferences, discriminations, 
and so forth; were granted or acquired by the carriers them- 
selves, carrying their own products and preferring themselves 
in the furnishing of the instrumentalities of commerce, so that 
they could more readily compete with outsiders, that brought the 
question of goods owned by carriers right within the rule. It 
was a part of the system of attempting to prevent discrimina- 
tions, and it was a clear case of the exercise of power to reguiate 
commerce among the States. As to the statement of the Senutor 
regarding prohibiting counterfeiting tools; and such articles as 
that, which are made for a criminal purpose; and where Congress 
has passed statutes prohibiting counterfeiting and making it a 
crime, of course those, being the tools of crime, fall directly 
within the admitted decisions of the Supreme Court as to articles 
that are noxious and designed ‘for immoral purposes. 

On the same theory the white-slave act was sustained, the 
court distinctly putting it on the ground that the transportation 
of 2 woman with a shipper at one end and a receiver at the 
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other end for a immoral purpose, of course, was am 
immoral transaction, although the woman might have been 
perfectly pure and innocent, as the Senator from Idaho claims. 
The whole transaction was immoral. in its inception; and con- 
summation, just as in the Lottery case, bringing it clearly within 
the purview of that case. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHunst in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Connecticut yield. to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On that question of prohibiting commerce 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuamirys] raised the point 
to-day that Congress had exercised that power with reference 
to levying prohibitive tariff duties. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Any kind. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And I omitted to say at that time—I 
mention it now in order to see whether the Senator agrees with. 
me or not—that there is a distinction between foreign com- 
merce and interstate commerce within the meaning of our 
Constitution; that whereas the Constitution makers- provided, 
as to foreign commerce, that situations might be taken care of 
which would result in protecting our people against foreign 
interference of any sort, as to interstate commerce the purpose 
was to facilitate and promote and make more free the commerce 
between the States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, if I understand the Sen- 
ator, I have not looked at that particular feature in thinking 
about the particular point involved in this bill, but my impres» 
sion is that the power of Congress as to both interstate nnd 
foreign. commerce is absolute and plenary, and I do not ber- 
sonally think there is any difference in the power of Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My impression is that the authorities on 
that subject make a distinction between foreign commerce und 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know it has been so claimed in the 
past, und it may have been so decided in some litigation, but not 
having thought that was particularly necessary to the decision 
of the point in this case I had not considered it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked the question because the Deino- 
cratic Party bas for a hundred years been claiming that tariff. 
laws were unconstitutional, and I hoped the Senator frem 
Florida would look at the subject from that point of view. T 
assumed that he was opposing this law for the same reason, 
practically, that his party has been opposing tariff laws through 
these many generations. However, I rose to ask the Senntor 
from Connecticut to point out in the Constitution the authority 
of Congress to suppress immorality. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think any such power is given, 
Mr. President; but I noticed, of course, as the Senator has, 
that every decision of the court sustaining a case of misbranding 
or fraudulent transaction in relation to interstate commerce 
does put it upon that ground: 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator from Connecticut was 
reading from the opinion in the Lottery cases, I think. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Les. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And he was quoting- the decision of the 
Supreme Court in McCullough against Maryland. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The quotation read something like this: 

If the end is legitimate— 

Is that the word? 

— BRANDEGEE. I will repeat it if the Senator wants me 
to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator repeat it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let the end be legitimate; let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. The end must be legitimate and be within 
the scope of the Constitution. The lottery law was:passed to 
suppress lotteries. The white-slave act was passed to suppress 
certain forms of immorality. There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion with regard to either of those, but upon the reasoning that 
is being adopted by the Senator from Connecticut neither of 
them would be within the scope of the Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The courts have, of course, held in the 
late decisions that the power to prohibit, being conferred under 
the power to regulate, could be used to prohibit from interstate 
commerce fraudulent, misbranded, and adulterated articles. 
That is all I mean to say about that. It seems to me that there 
is a distinction between the power to prohibit fraudulent, adul- 
terated, dangerous, noxious, diseased articles from being: trans+ 
ported in commerce for the purpose of preserving the safety of 


the transportation lines and the safety of the commerce with 


which they commingle and saying because that is true you 
have the power to prohibit transporting in interstate commerce 
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perfectly sweet, innocent, legitimate necessary articles because 
they were not manufactured in the State according to the con- 
ditions of some more elevated sentiment. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In what possible way would a bottle of 
patent medicine that did not contain upon its label the ingre- 
dients of which it was composed tend to pollute or to contami- 
nate or to infect a carload of merchandise or anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course it would not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is that simply intended to secure the gen- 
eral welfare of the people? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator uses the term“ pollute.” I 
said “to endanger.” One element of it is the physical pollution 
and danger. I agree also that the Lottery case proceeded upon 
the theory that it was not physical pollution but was moral pollu- 
tion, It is the same with the misbranded article. There is no 
danger from the bottle of consumption cure that is advertised 
to cure, when it is nothing but water, but there is a fraud con- 
nected with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The end sought to be secured connected with 
the article is to protect the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. It is designed to protect the people from 
having these articles sent out from the State in which they 
were made into interstate commerce. Every one of these cases 
has proceeded upon the theory that Congress having exclusive 
jurisdiction over the control of commerce among the States, no 
matter what a State did under its own laws, if Congress thought 
what it did was to corrupt the rest of the country it could 
say, “Although we can not go into your State and say that you 
shall not manufacture this thing—that is your own business— 
still if you do manufacture it in a way that we think will cor- 
rupt the rest of the country, we will put a prohibition against 
bringing it into the rest of the country.” That is what I think 
has been decided in those cases, . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator think we could prevent the 
transportation of stolen property? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it would be doubtful, I will say 
to the Senator. The crime of theft is a crime under the local 
State law. The fact that the goods were stolen I do not think 
would physically endanger the rest of the commerce of the 
country nor would it aid in crime. The crime has been com- 
mitted, and I do not think that the object would be reasonable if 
Congress had it in mind that it could stop a man from stealing 
by prohibiting somebody else from transporting the goods. 

Of course there is another objection to this bill. There are 
quite a number, but there is one in principle that occurs to me, 
even if the bill should be sustained as to its constitutionality, 
against the producer and mill owner. It makes it an equal 
crime for a dealer who has bought the article from the producer 
to send it into interstate commerce. I think even if the other 
proposition is sustained—if the bill is sustained as to the original 
producer—I do not believe it can be sustained after those goods 
have become a part of the lawful intrastate commerce and prop- 
erty of that State. that Congress could prohibit somebody else 
who now has the title of it from shipping it into another State 
and selling it after he has bought it, because the man from 
whom he bought it did not make it under conditions prescribed 
in the act of Congress. I may be wrong about that, as about 
everything else I have said. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON. ‘To carry the question of the Senator from 
Towa to a final conclusion, would not the prohibition of stolen 
property from entering into interstate commerce prevent a 
fraud upon the public; that is, by the stolen property getting 
into the hands of an innocent purchaser and he losing the 
property, if it should finally be determined to be stolen? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know what the effect would be 
in practice. Of course, when property is stolen in a State the 
thief always wants to dispose of the stolen property and convert 
it into money. I suppose he could do it in the State. We could 
not prevent that; and it may be that if its interstate transporta- 
tion was prohibited to stolen property it would restrict the 
market for the resale of it, and possibly it would tend to stop 
thievery in that way. 

It may be that we would have a right to prohibit stolen 
property in interstate transactions, but I do not see how that 
tends to help this situation one way or another. It would be 
one of these things that if sustained I think it would be 
sustained by the Supreme Court on the ground that the whole 
transaction was immoral and universally admitted to be so, 
and hence Congress could, under its right to regulate commerce 


among the States, withdraw the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce from this universally admitted immoral and fraudu- 
lent conspiracy to hurt people physically or morally. 

We must remember that this subject is not one which is uni- 
versally considered to be one of morals, for instance. It is a 
question—and a grave question—exactly as to the age a boy 
or girl should be allowed to go to work. States that have 
child-labor laws have to adopt arbitrary ages, based upon ex- 
perience no doubt, and the State laws are based upon the ex- 
perience of their own people, with their own factories, and 
their own children. We here have prepared a bill which makes 
no distinction whatever for latitude, longitude, climate, the 
age at which children develop, which in the extreme southern 
part of our country is perhaps a year or two earlier than the 
extreme northern part; and we here are attempting to prescribe 
hard and fast conditions which will apply all over this broad 
land, both in interstate and foreign commerce, the result of 
which legislation, even if held to be constitutional, no man is 
wise enough to foresee. It might utterly tear apart and rend 
the commercial business interests of this country. Of course, 
the answer to that would be all everybody has to do all over the 
country is to submit, and then there will not be any tearing 
apart. That may be true, Mr. President. Of course, people who 
think their own labor law is better adapted to their own situ- 
ation will not submit, and, of course, we have to have the de- 
cision of the court upon it. 

Mr. President, I think the principle upon which this bill is 
founded and proceeds is of such tremendous importance, if sus- 
tained by the court, that really I tremble for the consequences. 

I have been reading the brief of the Columbia law professor, 
Mr. Parkinson, which appears in the hearings before the com- 
mittee. He advocated the bill before the committee, and he 
claims, and I think perhaps generally the friends of the bill 
claim, that whatever Congress may think to be for the general 
welfare we can, by the exercise of the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, put into practice and require of the several States 
under a penalty of an embargo against their exporting their 
products into other States. 

Personally I would be glad if an agreement could be made to 
pass this bill and stop there along this line. I would not hesi- 
tate for a minute if I thought there was not going to be a dan- 
gerous sequence of consequences following the passage of this 
bill if sustained. Because, Mr. President, no matter what Sena- 
tors or others may think as to whether this can possibly be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court under the logic of the white-slave 
decision, all admit there is no difference in principle between 
the requirement we are making here of the different States as 
to the conditions upon which the labor of children shall be per- 
formed in their mills and a thousand other conditions as to 
other things that we can all imagine easily. The junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has thought some of the suggestions 
along those lines were foolish and silly. But, Mr. President, I 
think they will all be met. I think the proponents of almost 
every propaganda that will arise in this country in the future 
will be sustained by the same arguments that are made here, 
to wit 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator not think that the passage 
F to stop this thing at this 
point 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It will give the opportunity, certainly, 
and I hope it will be availed of. I know that is the only reason 
why the Senator from California is thinking of voting for the 
bil. I am not quarreling with anybody who wants to vote 
for it or with his reasons for doing it, but I am perfectly satis- 
fied that this question will come up over and over again. 
These people are enthusiastic about this matter; they think 
they are doing the Lord’s work, and that everybody who does 
not agree with them is an ally of the devil. Being inspired 
with the zeal of a crusader, and having a well-filled ammu- 
nition chest and plenty of enthusiastic employees, they will be 
here probably until some decision is made upon some bill that 
will settle this question one way or the other. I am not at all 
inclined to oppose the passage of this bill. I am trying simply 
to let the Supreme Court know that there was somebody here 
who would give them a little moral support, if you can call it 
trat, and they need not feel that the whole Congress of the 
U ted States was demanding of them to pass the measure 
aud that we had a clear right to do it. 

What I am about to read I do not read in any spirit of 
criticism, but to show you why these people are able to keep 
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this agitation up and why they will keep it up. The chairman 
of the committee asked Mr. McKelway what organizations he 
represented and how they were formed. Mr. McKelway says: 


I am one of the secretaries—the southern secretary—of the National 
Child Labor Committee. It is an organization of people interested in 
the child-labor question, organized about 12 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. How large a committee is that? 

Mr. McKetway. It has a board of trustees of some 15 members, 
We have some eight or 


whose general offices are in New York City. 
Jnited 


aie thousand contributing members scattered throughout the 
Ates. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the basis of thelr contribution? 

Mr, MeKxL wax. They contribute about $60,000 a year—most of them 
from 52 to $25 a year. 

They are a perfectly self-sustaining organization, and Mc- 
Kelway will sustain himself as long as they will permit him to 
keep his contract with the Treasury. So this agitation will go 
on, Mr. President. All I can say is that I hope and I know 
that when this bill is passed, either in the House or the Senate 
form, and is brought before the Supreme Court, that court will 
know that they are at the parting of the ways between a Fed- 
eral Government of sovereign States with a central Government 
exercising only the powers that were delegated to it and neces- 
sarily implied from those delegated, and a centralized Govern- 
ment here in Washington, which, under the guise of controlling 
commerce among the States can say to any individual State 
in the land, whether it is the wheat-growing State of Minnesota, 
or the Dakotas, or the cotton-growing State of Texas, or the 
manufacturing State of New York, or the mining and mineral 
State of Pennsylvania, “Gentlemen, in our opinion, so-and-so 
is for the public benefit, and until you meet our views upon 
that question, change all your conditions and customs and laws 
according to the standard that the representatives of other 
States meet here in this centralized Government and set up, 
you have an embargo placed around you; you have a circle of 
fire around your State that you can not go through.” 

I know that the Supreme Court will understand that they 
are up against a change in the form of our Government. It 
is not simply the passage of this bill, but if it is sustained by 
the court we shall have changed our form of government. ‘The 
Senate and the House of Representatives are sitting here almost 
like the British Parliament, not with the direct authority to do 
these things in any State, but saying, under the strained con- 
struction given to these opinions of our highest court—which 
is the law, and we can not question it—that we can exercise 
every power specifically granted by the Constitution to demand 
conditions and arrangements in your State, and nobody can 
question it. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], who, I 
think, is too good a lawyer to stick to the opinion that he de- 
livered here this afternoon, intimates that because the pre- 
amble of the Constitution says that, in order to form a Union 
and to promote the general welfare these specific powers are 
delegated to Congress, and all other powers are reserved to the 
donors, that anything that we think is for the general wel- 
fare—I have heard of “ the general” before—can be done. If we 
only think it is for the general welfare we can do it under 
any clause; we can need not hunt out the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, because every grant of power from the States 
or from the people of the States to the central Government was 
to be exercised for the general welfare, of course. Under that 
theory, we can tax them all to death, because we think it is 
for their welfare to tax them—and I do not know but what 
we have started upon that course also, Mr. President—but I do 
not see why other Senators can not see that they are opening 
an entirely new door in this country; and I can not see why 
they do not see that it is an undesirable door to open. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. [larpwick] the other day 
said that we were lifting the lid of Pandora’s box of evils, and 
so we are. The worst of it is that we are doing it thinking 
that we are acting in a holy cause. But, Mr. President, it 
means the beginning of the downfall of the kind of Government 
that we and our fathers and everybody who has lived between 
them and us had thought had been established in this country. 

I do not think Senators would feel about this thing if they 
were back home the way they feel about it here; at least I 
judge the way they feel by the way they are going to vote. 
I know if I were a member of my State legislature or the 
governor of my State and I saw that this proposition was pend- 
ing in Congress—that Congress was assuming authority to 
control all the men, women, and children in my State, to fix 
the hours of labor and the wages at which people might earn 
a living, and the power to cast out into starvation and to 
make tramps of a lot of able-bodied boys who would not go to 
school, but wanted to work—that such a bill was pending here 
and my Senators or Representatives were going to vote for it 
I would take the first train down here and tell them what the 
people at home thought about that sort of thing. 


You are transferring to the General Government your local 
home rule and your local home government and the control of 
your own personal affairs, which, of course, the Government is 
interested in, because the whole is interested in the welfare 
of all its parts; but this Government is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that everything shall be done by the people within their 
own States at home, especially about their own conditions of 
work and labor, and that nothing shall be done down here to 
interfere with that except what is expressly delegated to this 
Government to do. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Ilinois? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I do. 

Mr. LEWIS. I would ask the able Senator's legal opinion 
on that which I was a moment ago about to ask the distin- 
guished senior Senator from lowa [Mr. Cumauns] when he 
took his seat. I ask the Senator now, he having addressed 
himself to a subject which I think is cognate, this question: 
The Supreme Court of the United States in several rulings has 
lately held that the interstate commerce law vesting in the 
Federal Government the regulation of commerce on railroads, 
practically superseded the laws of the several States. The 
Senator is aware of those decisions. I ask the Senator if, in 
his opinion, at the moment we pass the pending bill embracing 
this new field of Federal legislation, and being full in its terms 
to the extent defined, it would not then supersede the law of the 
State of Connecticut and the law of the State of Illinois and 
the law of the State of Iowa and the laws of other States on 
the same subject, bringing, therefore, all regulation by the 
States at an end, for that it had been superseded by national 
legislation? : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that when the States delegated the power to Congress 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States, they gave the whole power to regulate interstate com- 
merce to Congress; the States could not regulate it themselves; 
the States can regulate their intrastate commerce; but under 
recent rulings and the decision of the Supreme Court, of course, 
intrastate commerce in certain sections has become so mixed 
with interstate commerce that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have taken jurisdiction of intrastate rates, I believe, to 
a certain extent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Minois [Mr. Lewrs] will 
remember that this proposed law does not supersede any State 
law; it does not abrogate any State rights. It is not a regu- 
lation of the hours of labor or conditions of labor by children, 
but it is a regulation of commerce, which prevents certain 
commodities from being transported into other States, and I 
give it as my opinion that it will have no effect whatever on 
the law of any State, save indirectly it will have this effect 
upon the manufacturer or the producer, that if he employs 
children under the forbidden conditions he will have to con- 
fine his commerce to his State territory. If he employs chil- 
dren under the conditions permitted, then he can ship his goods 
beyond the State; but I should like to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], who has turned all at once into 
so uncompromising an advocate of State rights, whether he 
had anything to do with the plank in the Republican platform 
adopted recently at Chicago, which proposes to amend the Con- 
stitution and to transfer to the central Government all the 
power of regulating commerce, not only interstate but intra- 
state as well? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. The questions are coming thick and fast, 
Mr. President, and I will endeavor to shed a few of them, 
My belief in State rights is no modern acquisition, no sudden 
one. I have always believed in exactly what I now believe in. 
I believe that Congress has plenary power over everything that 
has been granted to it and everything that must be implied as 
necessary to carry out the grants, and that the States have 
the rest. I do not see how anybody who can read the Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution can doubt that. 

I am very glad I was not on the committee on resolutions 
at Chicago, because I could not then answer the question of 
the Senator from Iowa without betraying the confidence of the 
committee. I do not know how the plank to which the Senator 
refers got into the Republican platform, but I will say that if 
it ever gets Into the Constitution, or if we pass legislation upon 
that subject, it will be done by a valid constitutional amend- 
ment, which will become to all intents and purposes a part of 
the Constitution, 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], as well as to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Towa [Mr. Cuamns], that 
this is in my mind: Favoring, as we do, the spirit of this pro- 
posed enactment, if it is true, as the courts have decided, that 
where Congress has assumed the jurisdiction of a subject and 
covered it, with the object of reaching a result, then the State 
legislation upon the same subject is superseded, as it did hold 
in two cases in regard to interstate commerce, touching the 
regulation by a State and the influence of a State commission 
upon the railroads, may I ask the able Senators, might we not 
anticipate that, if this bill is being passed upon the theory 
that it is a regulation of interstate commerce, as I take it 
from the argument of the junior Senator from Iowa it is con- 
ceded that is the theory upon which the Federal Government 
is assuming to act, why will it not be contended, may I ask 
the able Senators, when it is passed that the laws of the 
States upon the same subjects have been superseded, for that 
the whole subject has already been covered by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. This is not upon the same subject, Mr. 
President. The Senator confuses, I think, the situation. Every- 
body admits we would not have the right to say what the hours 
of labor or the ages of children who labor in the States shall 
be. We can not make State statutes. This bill does not impose 
requirements as to age or hours of labor upon a single child 
in any State. 

Mr. LEWIS. But will not the Senator admit that is the 
object of the measure—to prohibit goods from being shipped 
in interstate commerce in order to prevent children from being 
employed? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly; the object of the bill is to do 
indirectly what the Congress can not do directly. Of course 
everybody admits that. Everybody admits that Congress can 
not directly impose these limits upon the hours of labor or 
ages of children in industry in the several States. Therefore 
Congress p to say that any employer in any of the 
States who has children working for him who does not con- 
form to the requirements as to hours and ages that Congress 
lays down shall have his goods proscribed from interstate 
commerce. Congress will boycott goods made in Illinois which 
come out of any factory or mine or quarry or cannery where a 
man employs a single child contrary to the provisions of this 
bill in any department of his establishment. He may have a 
hundred departments—and in a great many of the industrial 
establishments of this country, especially in the factories, a 
thousand different articles may be made, and perhaps a tre- 
mendous mail-order business and other kinds of business are 
carried on—but if there is employed in a particular room in 
one of those factories one child under the age prescribed by 
this bill the entire product of that mill is prevented from go- 
ing into interstate commerce. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the goods which are shipped may have 
been manufactured entirely by adult labor, and the work of 
the children may have been devoted entirely to other things. 
Therefore the connection is not made between the manufac- 
ture by children of the article shipped and the actual trans- 
portation of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; the Senator is perfectly right 
about that. As I say, and as he says, there may be a great 
steel works with blast furnaces going, and if there is employed 
one child under 16 years of age or under 14, or whatever the 
limit may be for that kind of an industry, in a particular part 
of that establishment, who has anything to do with producing 
any of the goods that are made there, although the child may 
be employed in a eapacity that has nothing at all to do with 
the actual manufacture of the articles sought to be shipped, 
the entire product of the mill, which is made by men and 
women of lawful ages, is boycotted from interstate commerce. 

But. Mr. President, I do not care so much about the details 
of the bill, although I think they are defective in several re- 
spects and would result in a great deal of complication, ulti- 
mately, however. their meaning would be ascertained by the 
court, and the desirability of such a bill would be proved in 
practice. I am voting against the bill because I think it is 
an unconstitutional exercise of power by Congress, and there- 
fore, I can not honestly vote for it. Although I have not felt 
it necessary to harp upon the subject that I was not a cruel 
person and that I did not want to grind all the young children 
into gold for the greed of multimillionaires and the advance- 
ment of privilege and pelf and such alliterative lingo as that, 
Mr. President, I think I would treat a child as kindly as any- 
body else. My State has a very good child-labor law, and I 
would vote for any amendment to make it better, and, if I 


thought a National child-labor law would produce better re- 
sults and would be constitutional, I would vote for that, but I 
will not vote for it because a lot of people delude a lot of 
other people into making a howl for it, and I will not vote for 
it under threats, nor can I change my views as to a question of 
law on account of prudential considerations concerning the 
number of ballots that may suddenly get into a box. 

Mr. President, everybody agrees that the question of whether 
this is a constitutional exercise of power is an exceedingly 
doubtful one. Why do they not bring forward a constitutional 
amendment? Why do they net come forward, as the women 
suffragists have done, and say, “We want a constitutional 
amendment now, so that Congress can regulate the hours of 
labor of children in the 48 States of the Union?’ Why do 
they not do that? Because they know that there is not a State 
that would ratify such a proposed constitutional amendment. 
There is not a State that would turn over its authority over 
its own children and its police powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment in that respect. Perhaps it would be inconsistent for 
them to ask for a constitutional amendment to the effect that 
“The Congress shall have power to regulate child labor.” 
Then, let them come forward and ask for an amendment pro- 
viding that Congress shall have the exclusive power to regu- 
late the hours and ages at which men, women, and children 
shall work, and the States shall have nothing to do about it, 
because the States have fallen to such a low estate that they 
do not know enough to act wisely, or else they can not be 
trusted. How many votes do you think a constitutional amend- 
ment would get providing that Congress should regulate the 
internal affairs of the people of the several States? It would 
not get any. There is not a Senator here who would vote for 
such an amendment, and if he would not, why should he vote 
for the pending bill without any such amendment? 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator speaks of a constitutional 
amendment. Suppose that Congress should adopt a constitu- 
tional amendment providing that the Congress shall have power 
to regulate chilc labor in interstate commerce, what would be 
the effect of that kind of an amendment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the effect would be that it would 
be unintelligible, because I do not know what child labor in 
interstate commerce would mean. 

Mr. CHILTON. If in the regulation of interstate commerce 
Congress finds it necessary to regulate child labor, would that 
not be all right? Would not that necessity give the Congress 
the power? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think we have undoubtedly the right 
to regulate the hours of labor and the ages of labor in the in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce now, and I think we have 
done so repeatedly, as in the case of prescribing the number of 
hours that telegraphers and trainmen shall work. 

Mr. CHILTON. When the Senator concedes that, does he not 
concede the entire case? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not concede the case I have been 
talking about; I do not know what case the Senator refers to. 

Mr. CHILTON. The Senator has been talking very interest- 
ingly about the case that is before the Senate; and I do not 
think he does his speech justice by intimating that he has not 
been confining himself to the immediate matter the Senate is 
considering. The Senator, however, made the point that in or- 
der to meet the question directly there should be an amendment 
to the Constitution. If we pursue that a little further, it might 
throw some light upon the question. Some of us contend that, 
under the power to regulate interstate commerce, Congress can. 
regulate it as it pleases; and that the present grant of power is 
all sufficient for this bill. Now, as proof that that is true, let 
us see where we would be if we were to pass a constitutional 
amendment granting directly that power as suggested by the 
Senator. Certainly if the Constitution were so amended as to 
grant us the right to regulate labor in interstate commerce, 
that would be all-sufficient to embrace child labor and every 
other kind of labor. The present grant of power is to regulate 
commerce between the States; if we should add to that grant 
the words “ including labor engaged in producing articles which 
are subject to such commerce,” the question is, Would that en- 
large the present grant? It seems to me that in answering the 
question that I asked, as he did, the Senator practically con- 
cedes that the power is in Congress now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No, Mr. President. Of course the Sen- 
ator must remember, if he has read this bill, that it does not 
purport to control the ages or the hours of laborers in interstate 
commerce at all. 
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Mr. CHILTON. I understand that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It has nothing to do with laborers in 
interstate commerce. It prevents any mill or productive agency 
from shipping out of the State where it is located anything 
made by it if there was concerned in its manufacture any child 
under a certain age. 

Mr. CHILTON. I understand that. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. They were not engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. CHILTON. Now, if this be a regulation of interstate 
commerce there can be no doubt of the constitutional power. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If what be a regulation of interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. CHILTON. The bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Why, of course not. 

Mr. CHILTON. Construed as the Senator says, if it be a 
regulation of interstate commerce, there is nothing to argue 
here as to constitutionality. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is not. 

Mr. CHILTON. There is not. Therefore a constitutional 
amendment making that perfectly clear could be in the lan- 
guage which I suggest. Those of us who think that the amend- 
ment suggested would add nothing to the grant may be excused 
for differing from the Senutor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. They would have nothing to say against 
the constitutionality of ıt; but they never would vote for it, 
because no Senator would have the nerve to deliberately 
stand here and delegate now to the National Governinent the 
right to invade his State and fix the hours of labor and the 
ages of labor. 

Mr. CHILTON. That is the Senator's opinion. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. That is, in my judgment. I would not 
dare vote for it. The Senator from West Virginia is a courage- 
ous man, and he might do it. So I say I simply instance that, 
not because I expect anybody to introduce any such amend- 
ment, because they know it could not pass, and they want to 
worm this thing through between the hiatuses of these recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, backed up by an intimating 
sentiment. They think they can scare Senators into voting for 
this thing or defeat them for reelection, when they know that 
it is only by the most violent stretch of the Constitution that 
they can successfully make the Supreme Court sustain it. But 
they think that if they can bulldoze the whole Congress, both 
branches, the Supreme Court will lie down, and this vista 
will open wider and wider until every proposition that can not 
be gotten through Congress in any other way will be based 
upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, and all the com- 
merce of all the States will be put under the ban unless they 
agree to it. 

Even the Supreme Court. if it takes this fatal step, will be 
compelled to be led on from one step to another; and there is 
no end to it, Senators. There is no end to it. Now, to the 
Senator who says he does not want an end to it, I have nothing 
to say. The Senator who thinks that the Senate and the House 
of Representatives can govern all the people of this country, 
not as to their foreign relations and their legitimate interstate- 
commerce operations and as to the things that have been speeifl- 
cally delegated to us, but that it can govern ail the people 
in every home town and village in this whole country better 
than those people can govern themselves in their local affairs, 
knows exactly what kind of a government he is trying to make 
of this. 

Now, however righteous the cause may be, however anybody 
may dislike to be called reactionary and not responsive to the 
finer impulses and affections, and so forth, we have sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, and to maintain 
it against all foes, foreign and domestic; and some of the worst 
of them are right here—domestic. 

Mr. President, I do not object to a Senator or anybody else 
yoting for this bill if he is convinced, or 90 per cent convinced, 
that it is a constitutional exercise of power; but to the Senators 
who say they have the gravest kinds of doubts about it, I say 
that I think a man with the gravest kind of doubts about a mat- 
ter of this kind, which is a novelty and an experiment, had a 
great deal better give the Constitution of his country the benefit 
of the doubt; and I think that as a coordinate branch of this 
Government the Senate at least ought to try to sustain the 
Supreme Court in maintaining and defending the Constitution 
of our country, and not assist in twisting and making it into 
something entirely different from what any of us thought it was. 

Of course, I realize that the Constitution must expand and 
develop and grow with the growth of the country; but I have 
no sympathy with men who, when the highest tribunal of the 
country has to give ihe gravest consideration to the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, will stand up here and say that “ every 


time anybody tries to do anything that is for the benefit of the 
people somebody raises the old bogey of the Constitution.” I do 
not think that is a proper spirit at all. Of course, if the Consti- 
tution is simply something that is impeding the welfare of the 
people, they had better tear it up and get rid of it at once. 
Repeal it; be orderly about it, but repeal it, or pass an amend- 
ment that it is no longer in force and that Congress shall have 
power—just one article will do it—to promote the general wel- 
fare. Then you will not hear any more about “ the old bogey of 
the Constitution.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ordinarily the Senator from Connecticut is 
very clear and perfectly easy to understand, but I do not know 
what he means by saying that we ought to give the Constitu- 
tion the benefit of the doubt. When a question comes up for 
consideration, and a Senator is doubtful or balancing, if you 
please, with regard to its constitutionality, is it giving the Con- 
stitution the benefit of the doubt to decide it in favor of the 
law or against the law? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. As I said, Mr. President, I have no dif- 
ference of opinion at all with the Senator who .feels himself 
equally balanced; but I said when a Senator is of the opinion, 
or about 90 per cent of the opinion—to express it in that way— 
that a law is unconstitutional, then, I say, give the Constitution 
the benefit of the doubt and vote against the thing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know anything about these per- 
centages of doubt. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then I see why the Senator failed to un- 
derstand me. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I have heard the expression used here a 
good many times that a man has 25 per cent conviction, or 50 
per cent conviction, or that a law is 75 per cent good. All that 
is very mysterious to me, I do not begin to understand it. To 
me, if there is a question which involves a doubt under the 
Constitution, I give the Constitution the benefit of the doubt 
when I decide that it is constitutional. That is my interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It depends, perhaps, on how badly the 
Senator wants to get the legislation through, 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it is perfectly fair, as the Senator 
states, if a Senator is fairly balanced, and he can not make up 
his mind, to give the legislation the benefit of the doubt, if he 
thinks that it is good and he would like to have it that way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me explain to the Senator from Con- 
necticut I think I fairly represent a type here of minds that 
have been considering this bill. A man has very little doubt 
after he has studied a question and reached a conclusion; that 
is, he has little doubt as to the manner in which he would 
decide the question if he were the judge. Now, I put my own 
ease as an instance. I have given a good deal of study to this 
question. I know how I would decide it if I were a judge. If 
I were a member of the Supreme Court and the question came 
before me, I know certainly and absolutely how I would de- 
cide it; but when I am asked, “ What will the Supreme Court 
decide when the law reaches that tribunal for decision?” the 
doubt arises. I do not know. I can only conjecture, drawing 
my conclusions or my conjectures from the opinions already 
rendered. Now, is that the sort of doubt which the Senator 
from Connecticut has in mind? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. I think, if I understand the Senator 
at all, if he thinks that if he were a judge of the Supreme Court 
he would decide this bill to be constitutional, and he would like 
to see this legislation in effect, he ought to vote for it, by all 
means, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have never had any doubt about my duty 
in the matter, but 1 have wondered, in the discussion about 
doubt, whether it really was a doubt in the mind of the person 
who was considering the matter here, or whether it was a doubt 
with respect to the ultimate decision of the question by the 
court. I think it is the latter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know; but I did not use the word 
“doubt” in that way at all. I am talking about the doubts 
in the Senators’ minds as to the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation, their construction of the Constitution. My construction 
of it is that this bill is unconstitutional. The Senator, I assume 
from what he says, is going to vote for the bill, and if he were 
a judge I think he would decide that it was constitutional. At 
any rate, he says he knows exactly how he would decide, and 
he is not in any doubt as to how he would decide it if he were 
a member of the court. 

Mr. CUMMINS. None whatever. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Neither am I. I think, therefore, the 
Senator is entitled to haye his own judgment about whether a 
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proposed bill for a public act meets with the requirements of 
the Constitution under the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which are the tools with which he has to work. I think it is 
his business to make up his own mind on that question, form 
his own construction of the Constitution, and vote it. Now, 
if the Supreme Court takes a different view, that is not his 
fault; but thenceforth it is his duty to construe the Constitu- 
tion as the court has done, although he may think they really 
erred. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree perfectly with the 
Senator from Connecticut about that proposition. The real 
doubt, the legitimate doubt, I have had with regard to this 
legislation is respecting its desirability—the policy of the legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have a grave doubt about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That gave me a good deal of concern in the 
beginning, knowing that the greater number of the States had 
very fair, and some of them very efficient, child-labor legislation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I had intended to speak 
5 or 10 minutes, but I have been engaged in colloquies longer 
than I expected to be. I think that this would not only be con- 
sidered to be an unconstitutional exercise of power, on the 
ground that child labor and the practice of children working 
at certain ages has no such relation to commerce among the 
States as that it gave Congress any authority to legislate about 
it, but I think the legislation would be in violation of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, which provides that no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process. of law. I think that to say to all these productive 
agencies of the country that their goods, which may be lawfully 
made and sold within the borders of their States, can not, 
unless their child labor conforms to the standards set up by us, 
circulate in interstate commerce, which we were given author- 
ity to regulate and control largely for the purpose of keeping 
the channels of communication open, but not exclusively so, is 
to take their property in contemplation of law without com- 
pensation, and I think on that ground it would be set aside 
by the Supreme Court. 

As I say, I have no intention of trying to delay a vote upon 
this bill; and all I can say is that, as at present advised and 
unless converted to the other view, I shall be constrained to 
cast my vote against it when it comes up for final action. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that not later 
than 6.30 o’clock the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning, and that the pending bill be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? The Chair hears none. Without 
objection, the pending bill will be temporarily laid aside. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had heretofore been signed by the 
Speaker of the House: 

S. 3069. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory 
thereof, and to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” approved March 4, 1915; and 

H. R. 12197. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked for by the House, 
5 Sage ie on the part of the Senate to the appointed by the 

r. 

The motion was agreed to. 

And the VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Sıra of Mary- 
3 — 5 RontxsoN, and Mr. GALLINGER conferees on the part of 

e Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by E. T. Taylor, 
jr., one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison; 

H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 18620. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers «nd sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 16880. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County. Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River; 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot 
of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, 
Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy 
Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of Nor- 
thumberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their suc- 
cessors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union 
County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to.Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crisp and Sumter Counties; and 

H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TAGGART. I present a communication in the nature of 
a petition from the South Bend Woolen Co., of Indiana, and 
also a communication from the president of the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana, with reference to a bill which I had the 
honor of introducing, being S. 6721, authorizing the formation 
and organization of volunteer motor car reserve companies. I 
ask that the communications be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Sourn BEND WOOLEN Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Mr. E. A. STOLL, 
263 Farmers’ Trust Building, City. 

My Dear Mr. STOLL: I am in receipt of your general circular letter ot 
July 17 with reference to your proposition to form a volunteer organi- 
zation to assist the United States Government in case of war, and we 
are tn hearty sympathy with the idea. 

We believe it is a splendid movement and should receive the support 
of all loyal Americans who have the means to be of service through the 
motive which you have devised. 

If this becomes a successful movement, we believe you, whom we under- 
stand to be the originator of this idea, can be proud of performing a 
great service to our country, and while we have no automobiles which 
we could place in military service, nevertheless we might be able to 
assist in some other way, and you can count on our hearty cooperation 
us well as membership, and we will be pleased to sign the charter appli- 
cation when presented to us. 

Yours, very truly, 


Sourn BEND WOOLEN Co, 
By E. L. BURCH, Manager. 
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Ustversrrr ¢ or Norre Dax 


Notre Dame, Ind., dapat. 4, 1916. 
Mr. E. A. STOLL, South Bend, Ind. 

My Dear Ep. Thanks for your letter and for the inyitation to become 
a charter member of the new organization. You have my permission 
to enter me as such. 

I am returning the newspaper clipping according to your request. 

Cordially, yours, 
Joun Cavaxatan, President. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I present telegrams in the 
nature of memorials from Fred Garretson, mayor; Richard F. 
White, postmaster; Ira R. Crouse, alderman at large; William 
Hilker, alderman; John W. Kelly, alderman; H. E. Pickersgiel, 
police recorder; Andrew S. Wight, city attorney; John K. 
Sheehy, president board of education; Samuel J. Mason, city 
engineer ; and J. Logan Clevenger, editor of the Evening News, 
all of Perth Amboy, in the State of New Jersey, and from H. 
Calder, of Glenridge, N. J., remonstrating against the proposed 
tax on munitions of war and copper. I ask that the telegrams 
may be received and properly referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of the Board of Super- 
visors of Siskiyou County, Cal., remonstrating against the 
proposed inheritance tax, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 6800) to authorize suits against the United States 
to test the constitutionality of the cotton tax paid between the 
years 1861 to 1868. inclusive; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6801) granting an increase of pension to William 
A. Byus (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 6802) granting an increase of pension to Carrie L. 
Barnes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bin (S. 6803) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Thomas (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6804) to authorize the advancement of funds to 
survey, construct, and maintain roads, trails, and bridges 
within Indian reservations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 6805) granting a pension to Francis M. Wright 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By: Mr. CULBERSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 162) proposing to amend sec- 
tion 2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


VOLUNTEER MOTOR-CAR RESERVE COMPANIES, 


Mr. TAGGART. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 6721) authorizing the formation 
and organization of volunteer motor-car reserve companies, 
which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the amendment was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, amend by striking gut the word “ responsibility " 


and inserting the word “ accountability ” 
On page 5 13, after the words “ Santea the,“ insert the word 


“ following” 
oe age line 13, strike out the words whose names are sub- 
serib 


8 v, 8. 85 insert “ 5 wit, Rome C. Ste lien e'e Rev. Jobn 
Cavanaugh, C, „ A. Mil 
son, Samuel — 
E. m Kuhns, 
Ciyde M. Valentine, Dr. Charles 
Adler, H. W. Eldredge, George A. 
Seeberger. Thomas H. Brandon, Fred W. 
Elbel. Charles Coonley. W. G, 
Clark, D. B. J. Schafer, R. B. McInerny, Abe Livin 

k, George M. Sherman, Dr. F. R. Carson, C. N. ubb, Dudley K. 
Shively, E. L. Burch, Arthur M. Russell, Dr. Frank D. Hager, Herman 
A. Tohulka, Abe Frank, William K. Lamport, George L. er, W. R. 

A. Clark, Frank B. O'Brien, ed. J. O'Brien, Charles L. 


n paxe 2, „line 19, strike out the word “ the” and insert the words 
= 5 ye unble 
page 2. line 20, strike out the word “of,” the first word in the 
line, and insert the word “ for 
On page 2, line 21, strike out the word “is”; and 
‘On page 2, line 22, after the word“ hereby,“ insert the word “ is.” 


ler, 


Varier P. K. Goetz, Samue 

Robertson, Pano Spiro, Julius 
Keller, Mil Richard 
'Crabill, Samuel barker, Dr. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS —CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 526). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I present the conference report on the 
Army appropriation bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon if this is a complete report? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is a complete report on the Army 
bil. I desire to have it printed and lie on the table. I shall 
probably ask to have it taken up for consideration some time 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will lie on 
the table and be printed. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16460) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 42, 43, 
3 57, 58, 60, 72, 75, 77, 88, 96, 101, 104, 130, 131, 135, and 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 47, 49, 53, 
55, 62, 63, 65, 68, 78, 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 97, 98, 103 105, 107, 110, 111, 114, 117, 118, 126, 127, 128, 
129, and 136, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter tnserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Contingencies of the Army: For all contingent expenses of 
the Army not otherwise provided for and embracing all branches 
of the military service, including the office of the Chief of Staff; 
for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, including the 
employment of translators and exclusive of all other personal 
services in the War Department, or any of its subordinate 
bureaus or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the Army at large, 
but impossible to be anticipated or classified ; to be expended on 
the approval and authority of the Secretary of War, and for 
such purposes as he may deem proper, including the payment of 
a per diem allowance not to exceed $4, in lieu of subsistence, to 
employees of the War Department traveling on official business 
outside of the District of Columbia and away from their des- 
ignated posts, $50,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $14,281,766"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 7 of the bill, line 10, after the 
word “section,” insert the following: “ Provided further, That 
of the sum last above mentioned $900,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, will be available for paying and otherwise 
providing for such officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps of the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps and such enlisted men of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps as may be called into active service”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, and in lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for the 
United States from any citizen of the United States a donation 
of a tract or tracts of land suitable and desirable in his judg- 
ment for the purposes of an aviation field and remount station, 
the terms of the donation also to authorize the use of the prop- 
erty donated for any other service of the United States which 
may hereafter appear desirable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is directed to investigate the suit- 
ability of the various military reservations for aviation pur- 
poses, and should any of the reservations be found not suitable 
and not available for aviation he is authorized, in his discretion, 
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to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, for the 
United States of America, such land as may be n for 
aviation purposes, and there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for said pur- 
pose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ $10,000,000: Provided, That 
in applying section 25 of the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, the President shall assign to officers of the Army 
such constructive dates of original commission, from which 
lengths of commissioned service shall be computed, as will pre- 
serve their rights to promotion in accordance with their relative 
order on the lineal lists of their arms and continue in effect 
losses of files occasioned by sentences of courts-martinl or fail- 
ures to pass required examinations for promotions, said con- 
structive dates of original commission to be subject to change 
whenever a change thereof may be necessary in order to carry 
into effect losses of files hereafter incurred by any officer 
through a sentence of court-martial or a failure to pass a re- 
quired examination for promotion: Provided further, That in 
determining the arm from which a detail is to be made to a 
vacancy in the detached officers’ list, as provided in the third 
proviso of section 25 of the national defense act approved June 
3, 1916, the officer of any grade who is the senior in that grade 
according to the constructive dates of original commission pro- 
vided for in the preceding proviso shall be considered the 
senior in length of commissioned service of all officers of that 
grade: Provided further, That in determining the rights of offi- 
cers in the last proviso of section 24 of said national defense 
act, officers retired before the separation of the Field Artillery 
from the Coast Artillery shall be regarded as having belonged 
to the Field Artillery: Provided further, That when by reason 
of increase in the arm, corps, or branch of the service in which 
an officer is commissioned his loss of files in lineal rank due to 
suspension from promotion on account of failure to pass the 
required examination therefor exceeds the loss he would have 
sustained if no such increase had occurred, he shall, if pro- 
moted upon reexamination, be advanced to the position he 
would have occupied in the grade to which promoted had no 
increase occurred: And provided further, That the general 
officers of the line who were appointed as such pursuant to the 
act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. L., p. 1191), shall take rank 
in their present grades over all officers hereafter appointed to 
like grades“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert $2,225,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $9,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $18,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That nothing in this act or previous acts 
of Congress shall be construed to prohibit the paying of men 
enlisted by State authorities of any State for militia organiza- 
tion for the purpose of bringing said organization up to the 
minimum necessary to permit of the muster in of said organ- 
ization, from the date of such enlistments to the date of muster 
in or from date of enlistment to date of rejection, after physical 
examination.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by said 
amendment insert “$700,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 


said amendment insert $300,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “ $2,000,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “ $800,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “$1,500,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered $1, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 9 of the printed amend- 
ments, line 1, strike out the word “may” and insert the word 
shall“; : and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by said 
amendment insert “$675,000”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 5 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed in said 
amendment insert “$700,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$375,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Add at the end of said amendment the 
following: “, which limitations shall include the grades of 
brigadier general, major general, and lieutenant general”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment strike out 
the following: “by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 51, and agree to the same with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point to the grade of major general on the retired list of the 
Army any brigadier general now borne on said list who served 
with credit in the Army throughout both the Civil War and the 
War with Spain, as well as during the interval between said 
wars, and who, being a general officer, exercised with efficiency 
and gallantry the command of a brigade or of a higher unit in 
action or in actual operations against an enemy, and who in 
consideration of services so rendered was recommended to be a 
major general, United States Volunteers, by the commanding 
general of the Army, as shown by the records of the War Depart- 
ment: Provided, That any brigadier general on the retired list 
who as senior colonel commanded with credit a brigade or higher 
unit in the Civil War, though not so recommended, may be ad- 
vanced in grade as authorized by this paragraph if he fulfills 
the other requirements thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “$712,500”; and the Senate 
agree fo the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ For three months’ additional 


pay to enlisted men reenlisting within the period of three months 
from date of discharge from first enlistment ” ; 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ For temporary employment, 
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under the direction of the Secretary of War, of additional clerks 
in the field on account of the induction of additional forces into 
the service of the United States, $50,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Omit the matter inserted in said 
amendment; on page 20, line 13, of the bill, strike out the 
comma, and on the same page of the bill, line 5, after the word 
“Army,” insert the following: 520, 000, 000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted in said 
amendment insert the following: 511,000,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 67, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “Provided, That $250,000 of 
the appropriation provided for in this paragraph shall be ex- 
pended in the purchase of material and the construction of tent 
floors, framing for screens, and screens, to be added to the 
equipment of the tents now being used by the Army of the 
United States; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted in said 
amendment insert the following: “ $2,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Insert the matter inserted by said 
amendment on page 26 of the bill, line 3, after the word“ dis- 
charge,” where it occurs the first time in said line; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ $23,000,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: and the preparation of camp 
sites, Including the procurement of water, installation of water 
and sewer systems, construction of roads, and the construction 
of temporary kitchens, mess shelters, latrines, bathhouses, and 
storehouses for the storage and safekeeping of supplies at 
mobilization camps in the several States for the forces called 
or drafted into the service of the United States, and to be 
available from June 18, 1916, $4,000,000"; and on page 29 of 
the bill, line 18, strike out the word and and insert a semi- 
colon after the word “employees” in the same line and on the 
same page of the bill, instead of the comma; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ $20,280,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “Provided further, That here- 
after the accounting for Army supplies or property and the fixing 
of responsibility therefor shall be according to such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed in line 2 
of said amendment insert “$3,146,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: $860.534: Provided, That 
$6,000 of this sum may be used for repairing the military road in 
front of the east side of Arlington Cemetery; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by sald 
amendment insert the following: “$4,500,000, of which sum 


$500,000 may be used under the direction of the Secretary of 
War in the erection or rental of temporary hospitals for the 
care and shelter of the sick and injured: Provided, That so much 
of the act of June 3, 1916, as relates to the age limit for eligi- 
bility to appointment of first lieutenants in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army, be, and the same is hereby, repealed : Provided 
further, That after January 1, 1918, the maximum age limit for 
eligibility to appointment of first lieutenant in the Medical De- 
partment of the Army shall be 82 years”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For the purchase of material to be used in the construction 
of a trade school building at the Engineer School, to remain 
available until expended, $9,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That authority is 
granted for the purchase, maintenance, and repair and operation 
from this appropriation of not to exceed 38 motorcycles, in- 
eluding those on hand“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 106, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $475,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “ $10,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 109, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That not more than 
$5,000,000 of this appropriation may be used in the purchase of 
ammunition”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 112, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$3,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That not more 
than $1,500,000 of this appropriation may be used for the pur- 
chase of articles not manufactured by the Government and nec- 
essary for small-arms target practice”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for use in 
target practice, targets, target materials, and other necessary 
accessories, to rifle clubs organized under the rules of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and to 
schools having a uniformed corps of cadets and carrying on 
military training, in sufficient number for the proper conduct 
of target practice.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “ $9,500,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 119, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “$6,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 120, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
said amendment insert “ $6,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 121, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows; In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
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amendment insert “$500,000”; and the Senate agree to. the 
same. 

That the House recede from. its disagreement to the amend» 
ment of the Senate numbered 122, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 510,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
sanie, 2 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 123, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed. by said 
amendment insert 55,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That tlie House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered: 124, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 510,000, =»: and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its. disagreement to the amend- 
ment. of the Senate numbered 125, and. agree to the same with 
an amendment as. follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 55,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-. 


ment of the Senate numbered 132, and: agree. to: the same with 


an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the period in- 


line S of said amendment; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend-. 


ment of the Senate numbered 133, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Omit the matter inserted. by said 
amendment and restore the matter. stricken out by said. amend- 
ment, except as follows: 

On page. 40 of the bill, line 2, strike out “$200,000.” and insert 


On page 49 of the bill, line 6, strike out $100,000 ” and insert 
t $25,000.” 

On page 40 of the bill, line 16, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “ $25,000.” 

On page 52 of the bill, line 7, strike out the words Territory 
of Hawaii” and insert “ Territories.” 

On page 52 of the bill, line 20, strike out “ $2,000,000” and 
insert “ $1,000,000,” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 8, after the word “laborers,” 
insert the following: “ at $660 each. per annum.“ 

On page 53 of the bill, line- 14, strike out “$35,000” and 
insert “ $17.500.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 17, strike out “ $15,000 ” and insert 
s 87. 500.“ 

On page 53 of the bill, line 19, strike out “$60.000” and 
insert $30,000. 

On page 53 of the bill, line 23, strike out 560,000“ and 
insert “ $30,000. 

Pooh 54 of the bill, line 2, strike out “ $4,000” and insert 

On page 54 of the bill, line 6, strike out $175,000" and insert 
875.000.“ 

On page 54 of the bill, line 9, strike out “ $100,000" and insert 
“ $50,000.” 

On page 54 of the bill, Iine 12, strike ont “$25,000 * and insert 
812.500.“ 

On page 54 of the bill, lines 20 and Zt, strike out the word 
Territory“ and insert the word“ Territories.” 

On page 55 of the bill, line 3. strike out the word “ Territory“ 
nnd insert the word“ Territories.“ 

On page 55 of the bill, strike out line 20. 

On page 53 of the bill, strike out all on line 21, down to and 
including line 25, on page 56 of the bill, and in Heu thereof insert 
the following: 

“Supplying and exchanging Infantry equipment, National 
Guard: For the purpose of manufacturing, procuring, exchang- 
ing, and issuing model of 1910 equipment to the Infantry and 
other dismounted’ organizations of the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories; and the: District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of War a 
sufficient number of Infantry equipment, model of 1910, shall 
have been procured and shall be available for the purpose the 
Seeretary of War is hereby authorized to issue on the requisi- 
tion of the governors. of the several States and Territories, or 
the commanding general of the District: of Columbia National 
Guard, such numbers thereof as are required for equipping the 


* 


National Guard in said States, Territories, and the District of 


Columbia, without charging the cost or value thereof or any 
expenses: connected therewith against any allotments. to said 
States,. Territories, or the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
the equipment thus issued shall be receipted for and shall re- 
main the property of the United States and be annually’ ac- 


counted for by the governors of the several States, Territories, 
and the commanding general, of the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard as now required by law, and that each, State, Ter- 
ritory, and the Distriet of Columbia shall, upon receipt of new 
equipment, turn in to the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army, without receiving any money credit therefor and 
without expense for transportation. of Infantry equipment now. 
in its possession, the property of the United States, and re- 
placed by articles. of the model of 1910-equipment, $400,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from. its disagreement to the amend- 
ment. of the Senate numbered. 134, and agree to the same with, ` 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said. amendment insert. the following: 

To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges 
for the use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, 
under reasonable regulations to be prescribed. by the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice and approved by the See- 
retary of War; to provide standard military arms and ammuni- 
tion, indoor gallery. rifles and. ammunition; for the employment 
of labor in connection with, the establishment of outdoor and 
indoor rifle ranges, including labor in. operating targets; for 
the employment of instructors; for clerical, services; for prizes, 
trophies, badges, and other insignia; for the transportation of 
employees, instructors, and civilians to engage in practice; for 
the purchase of materials, supplies, and. services, and for ex- 
penses: incidental. to instruction of citizens of the United States 
in marksmanship, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary. of War and. to remain available until. expended, 
$300,000: Provided, That the President be, and he is: hereby, au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to appoint, as director of civilian 
marksmanship, under the direction of the Secretary of War; 
un officer of the Army or of the Marine Corps.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That. the House recede from, its. disagreement to; the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 137, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as. follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert. the following: 

“ That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of any. 
money in the Treasury. not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Seeretary of War, and under 
such rules and. regulations as he may. prescribe, for the support 
of, at a cost of not more than $50 per month, or so much of said 
amount as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, and not 
more than such enlisted man has been contributing monthly to 
the support of his. family at the time of his. being called or 
drafted into the service of the United States or during his en- 
listment period in the Regular Army at the time of such call 
or draft of the Organized Militia or National Guard, the family- 
of each enlisted man of the Organized Militia or National Guard 
called or drafted, into the service of the United States until his 
discharge from such service, and the family of each. enlisted man- 
of the Regular Army until his discharge: from, active service 
therein. or until the discharge of the Organized. Militia. or Na- 
tional Guard from. such. service if such enlisted man is at that 
time in active service in the Regular Army, whieh family during: 
the term of service of such enlisted man. has no. other income, 
except the pay of such enlisted man, adequate for the support of 
said family: Provided, That the action of the Secretary of War 
in all cases: provided for in this paragraph shall. be: final, and 
no right to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims or in any 
other court of the United States against the Government of the 
United States shall accrue to such enlisted man, or to any mem- - 
ber of the family of any such enlisted man, by virtue of the pas- 
sage of this act: And provided further, That this paragraph shall 
not apply to any such enlisted man who shall after the 
15th day of July, 1916; and. the word ‘family’ shall include 
only wife, children, and dependent mothers,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 138, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lleu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ Sec. 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby estab- 
lished for the coordination of industries and resources for the 
national security and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the: 
Secretary of Labor. 

“That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the 
President, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commis- 
sion, consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom 
shall have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, or 
the development of some natural resource, or be otherwise spe- 


i cially qualified, in the opinion of the council, for the performance 
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of the duties hereinafter provided. The members of the ad- 
visory commission shall serve without compensation, but shall be 
allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence when attend- 
ing meetings of the commission or engaged in investigations per- 
taining to its activities, The advisory commisson shall hold 
such meetings as shall be called by the council or be provided 
by the rules and regulations adopted by the council for the con- 
duct of its work. 

“That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense 
to supervise and direct investigations and make recommenda- 
tions to the President and the keads of executive departments 
as to the location of railroads with reference to the frontier of 
the United States so as to render possible expeditious concen- 
tration of troops and supplies to points of defense; the coordi- 
nation of military, industrial, and commercial purposes in the 
location of extensive highways and branch lines of railroad; the 
utilization of waterways; the mobilization of military and naval 
resources for defense; the increase of domestic production of 
“articles and materials essential to the support of armies and of 
the people during the interruption of foreign commerce; the 
development of seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, 
location, method and means of production, and availability of 
military supplies; the giving of information to producers and 
manufacturers as to the class of supplies needed by the military 
and other services of the Government, the requirements relating 
thereto, and the creation of relations which will render possible 
in time of. need the immediate concentration and utilization of 
the resources of the Nation.” 

“That the Council of National Defense shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its work, which rules and regu- 
lations shall be subject to the approval of the President, and 
shall provide for the work of the advisory commission to the 
end that the special knowledge of such commission may be 
developed by suitable investigation, research, and inquiry and 
made available in conference and report for the use of the 
council; and the council may organize subordinate bodies for 
its assistance in special investigations, either by the employ- 
ment of experts or by the creation of committees of specially 
qualified persons to serve without compensation, but to direct 
the investigations of experts so employed. 

“That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately avail- 
able for experimental work and investigations undertaken by 
the council, by the advisory commission, or subordinate bodies, 
for the employment of a director, expert and clerical expenses 
and supplies, and for the necessary expenses of members of the 
advisory commission or subordinate bodies going to and attend- 
ing meetings of the commission or subordinate bodies. Reports 
shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies and by the advisory 
commission to the council, and from time to time the council 
shall report to the President or to the heads of executive depart- 
ments upon special inquiries or subjects appropriate thereto, 
and an annual report to the Congress shall be submitted through 
the President, including as full a statement of the activities of 
the council and the agencies subordinate to it as is consistent 
with the public interest, including an itemized account of the 
expenditures made by the council or authorized by it, in as full 
detail as the public interest will permit: Provided, however, 
That when deemed proper the President may authorize, in 
amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered expenditures and re- 
port the gross sums so authorized not itemized.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 139, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. That section 1342 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1842. The articles included in this section shall be 
known as the Articles of War, and shall at all times and in all 
places govern the armies of the United States, 

“JT. PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS. 

Knie 1. Definitions: The following words when used in 
these articles shall be construed in the sense indicated in this 
article unless the context shows that a different sense is in- 
tended, namely: 

(u) The word ‘ officer’ shall be construed to refer to a com- 
missioned officer ; ñ 

“(b) The word ‘soldier’ shall be construed as including a 
noncommissioned officer, a private, or any other enlisted man; 

(e) The word ‘ company’ shall be understood as including a 
troop or battery; and 

„) The word ‘battalion’ shall be understood as including a 
squadron, 


“Ant. 2. Persons subject to military law: The following per- 
sons are subject to these articles and shall be understood as in- 
cluded in the term ‘any person subject to military law,’ or ‘ per- 
sons subject to military law,’ whenever used in these articles: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act, except as specifi- 
cally provided in article 2, subparagraph (c), shall be construed 
to apply to any person under the United States naval jurisdic- 
tion, unless otherwise specifically provided by law. 

„(a) All officers and soldiers in the active military service of 
the United States, or in the Regular Army Reserve, including 
volunteers from the dates of their muster or acceptance into 
said service; and all other persons lawfully called, drafted, or 
ordered into, or to duty or for training in, said service, from 
the date of notice of such call, draft, or order; 

“(b) Cadets; 

„(e) Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached 
for service with the armies of the United States by order of the 
President: Provided, That an officer or soldier of the Marine 
Corps when so detached may be tried by military court-martial 
for an offense committed against the laws for the government of 
the naval service’ prior to his detachment, and for an offense 
committed against these articles he may be tried by a naval 
court-martial after such detachment ceases; 

“(d) All retainers to the camp and all persons accompanying 
or serving with the armies of the United States without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and in time of war 
all such retainers and persons accompanying or serving with the 
armies of the United States in the field, both within and with- 
out the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, though not 
otherwise subject to these articles; 

„(e) All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martial; 

“(f) All persons admitted into the ‘Regular Army’ Soldiers’ 
Home ‘at Washington, D. O.“ 


II. COURTS-MARTIAL. 


“Ant. 3. Courts-martial classified; Courts-martial shall be of 
three kinds, namely : 

“ First, general courts-martial ; 

“Second, special courts-martial; and 

“Third, summary courts-martial, 


“A. COMPOSITION. 


“Ant. 4. Who may serve on courts-martial: All officers in the 
military service of the United States,’ and ‘officers’ of the 
Marine Corps when detached for service with the Army by 
order of the President, shall be competent to serve on courts- 
martial for the trial of any persons who may lawfully be 
brought before such courts for trial. 

“Art. 5. General courts-martial: General courts-martial may 
consist of any number of officers from ‘5’ to 13, inclusive; but 
they shall not consist of less than 13 when that number can be 
convened without manifest injury to the service.’ 

“Ant. 6. Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial may 
consist of any number of officers from three to five, inclusive. 

“ART. 7. Summary courts-martial: A summary court-martial 
shall consist of one officer, 

„n. BY WHOM APPOINTED. 

“Art. S. General courts-martial: The President of the United 
States, the commanding officer of a territorial division or de- 
partment, the Superintendent of the Military Academy, the com- 
manding officer of an army, an army corps, a division, or a 
separate brigade, and, when empowered by the President, the 
commanding officer of any district or of any force or body of 
troops may appoint general courts-martial; but when any such 
commander is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person or per- 
sons to be tried, the court shall be appointed by superior compe- 
tent authority, and no officer shall be eligible to sit as a member 
of such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prose- 
cution. 

“Arr. 9. Special courts-martial: The commanding officer of a 
district, garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are 
on duty, and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, 
detached battalion, or other detached command may appoint 
special courts-martial; but when any such commanding officer 
is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person or persons to be 
tried, the court shall be appointed by superior authority, and 
may in any case be appointed by superior authority when by the 
latter deemed desirable; and no officer shall be eligible to sit as a 
member of such court when he is the accuser or a witness for 
the prosecution. 

“Ant. 10. Summary courts-martial: The commanding officer 
of a garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on 
duty, and the commanding officer of a regiment, detached bat- 
talion, detached company, or other detachment may appoint sum- 
mary courts-martial; but such summary courts-martial may in 
any case be appointed by superior authority when by the latter 
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deemed desirable: Provided, That when but one officer is present 
with a command he shall be the summary court-martial of that 
command and shall hear and determine cases brought before 
him. P, 

“ART. 11. Appointment of judge advocates: For each general 
or special court-martial the authority appointing the court shall 
appoint a judge advocate, and for each general court-martial one 
or more assistant judge advocates when necessary. 

> “t C. JURISDICTION. 

“ART: 12. General courts martial: General courts-martial shall 
have power to try any person subject to military law for any 
crime or offense made punishable by these articles and any other 
person who by the law of war is subject to trial by military 
tribunals: Provided, That no officer shall be brought to trial 
before a general court-martial appointed by the Superintendent 
of the Military Academy. 

“Arr, 13. Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial shall 
have power to try any person subject to military law, except an 
officer, for any crime or offense not capital made punishable by 
these articles: Provided, That the President may, by regulations, 
which he may modify from time to time, except from the juris- 
diction of special courts-martial any class or classes of persons 
subject to military law. 

“Special courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge dis- 
honorable discharge, no confinement in excess of six months, 
nor to adjudge forfeiture of more than six months’ pay. 

“Art. 14. Summary courts-martial: Summary courts-martial 
shall have power to try any person subject to military law, ex- 
cept an officer, a cadet, or a soldier holding the privileges of a 
certificate of eligibility to promotion, for any crime or offense 
not capital made punishable by these articles: Provided; That 
noncommissioned officers shall not, if they object thereto, be 
brought to trial before a summary court-martial without the 
authority of the officer competent to bring them to trial before 
a general court-martial: Provided further, That the President 
may, by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, 
except from the jurisdiction of summary courts-martial any 
class or classes of persons subject to military law. 

“Summary courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge 
confinement in excess of three months, nor to adjudge the for- 
feiture of more than three months’ pay: Provided, That when 
the summary court officer is also the commanding officer no 
sentence of such summury court-martial, adjudging confinement 
at hard labor of forfeiture of pay, or both, for a period in excess 
of one month shall be carried into execution until the same 
shall have been approved by superior authority. 

“Art. 15. Not exclusive: The provisions of these articles con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon courts-martial shall not be construed 
as depriving military commissions, provost courts, or other mili- 
tary tribunals of concurrent jurisdiction in respect to offenders 
or offenses that by the law of war may be ‘lawfully ” triable by 
such military commissions, provost courts, or other military 
tribunals. t 

“Art. 16. Officers; how triable: Officers shall be triable only 
by general courts-martial, and in no case shall an officer, when 
it can be avoided, be tried by officers inferior to him in rank. 

“D, PROCEDURE. 


“ART. 17, Judge advocate to prosecute: The judge advocate 
of a general or special court-martial shall prosecute in the name 
of the United States, and shall, under the direction of the court, 
prepare the record of its proceedings. The accused shall 
‘have’ the right to ‘be represented before the court by counsel 
‘of his own selection’ for his defense, ‘if such counsel be rea- 
sonably available,’ but should he, for any reason, be unrepre- 
sented by counsel, the judge advocate shall from time to time 
throughout the proceedings advise the accused of his legal 
rights. 

“Arr. 18. Challenges: Members of a general or special court- 
martial may be challenged by the accused, but only for cause 
stated to the court. The court shall determine the relevancy 
and validity thereof, and shall not receive a challenge to more 
than one member at a time. 

“ART. 19. Oaths: The judge advocate of a general or special 
court-martial shall administer to the members of the court, be- 
fore they proceed upon any trial, the following oath or affirma- 
tion: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and 
truly try and determine, according to the evidence, the matter 
now before you, between the United States of America and the 
person to be tried, and that you will duly administer justice, 
without partiality, favor, or affection, according to the provi- 
sions, of the rules and articles for the government of the armies 
of the United States, and if any doubt should arise, not ex- 
plained by said articles, then according to your conscience, the 
best of your understanding, and the custom of war in like 


cases; and you do further swear (or affirm) that you will not 
divulge the findings or sentence of the court until they shall be 
published by the proper authority, except to the judge advo- 
cate; neither will you disclose or discover the vote or opinion 
of any particular member of the court-martial unless required 
to give evidence thereof as a witness by a court of justice in 
due course of law. So help you God.’ 

“ When the oath or affirmation has been administered to the 
members of a general or special court-martial, the president of 
the court-shall administer to the judge advocate an oath or 
affirmation in the following form: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or 
affirm) that you will not divulge the findings or sentence of the 
court to any but the proper authority until they shall be duly 
disclosed by the same. So help you God.’ 

All persons who give evidence before a court-martial shall be 
examined on oath or affirmation in the following form: ‘ You 
swear (or affirm) that the evidence you shall give in the case 
now in hearing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. So help you God.“ 

“Every reporter of the proceedings of a court-martial shall, 
before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the 
following form: * You swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully 
perform the duties of reporter to this court. So help you God.’ 

Every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court- 
martial shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or 
affirmation in the following form: Lou swear (or affirm) that 
you will truly interpret in the case now in hearing, So help 
you God. 

“ In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will 
be omitted. 

“Arr. 20. Continuances: A court-martial may, for reasonable 
cause, grant a continuance to either party for such time and as 
often as may appear to be just. 

“Art, 21. Refusal to plead: When the accused, arraigned be- 
fore a court-martial, from obstinacy and deliberate design stands 
mute or answers foreign to the purpose, the court may proceed 
to trial and judgment as if he had pleaded not guilty. 

“ArT. 22. Process to obtain witnesses: Every judge advocate 
of a general or special court-martial and every summary court- 
martial shall have power to issue the like process to compel 
witnesses to appear and testify which courts of the United 
States, having criminal jurisdiction, may lawfully issue; but 
such process shall run to any part of the United States, its 
Territories, and possessions. 

“Arr, 23. Refusal to appear or testify: Every person not sub- 
ject to military law who, being duly subpeenaed to appear as a 
witness before any military court, commission, court of inquiry, 
or board, or before any officer, military or civil, designated to 
take a deposition to be read in evidence hefore such court, com- 
mission, court of inquiry, or board, willfully neglects or refuses 
to appear, or refuses to qualify as a witness, or to testify, or 
produce documentary evidence which such person may have been 
legally subpoenaed to produce, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, for which such person shall be punished on informa- 
tion in the district court of the United States or in a court of 
original criminal jurisdiction in any of the Territorial posses- 
sions of the United States, jurisdiction being hereby conferred 
upon such courts for such purpose; and it shall be the duty of the 
United States district attorney or the officer prosecuting for the 
Government in any such court of original criminal jurisdiction, 
on the certification of the facts to him by the military court, 
commission, court of inquiry, or board, to file an information 
against and prosecute the person so offending, and the punish- 
ment of such person, on conviction, shall be a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both, at 
the discretion of the court: Provided, That the fees of such wit- 
ness and his mileage, at the rates allowed to witnesses attend- 
ing the courts of the United States, shall be duly paid or tendered 
said witness, such amounts to be paid out of the appropriation 
for the compensation of witnesses. 

“ART. 24. Compulsory self-incrimination prohibited: No wit- 
ness before a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, or before any officer, military or civil, designated to take a 
deposition to be read in evidence before a military court, com- 
mission, court of inquiry, or board, shall be compelled to in- 
criminate himself or to answer any questions which may tend 
to incriminate or degrade him. 

“Art. 25. Depositions—When admissible: A duly authenti- 
cated deposition taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite 
party may be read in evidence before any military court or com> 
mission in any case not capital, or in any proceeding before a 
court of inquiry or a military board, if such deposition be taken 
when the witness resides, is found, or is about to go beyond 
the State, Territory, or District in which the court, commission, 
or board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance of 100 miles 
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from the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court, commission, board, or appointing au- 
thority that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily in- 
firmity, imprisonment, or other reasonable cause, is unable to 
appear and testify in person at the place of trial or hearing: 
Provided, That testimony by deposition may be adduced for the 
defense in capital cases. 

“Ant. 26. Depositions—Before whom taken: Depositions to 
be read in evidence before military courts, commissions, courts 
of inquiry, or military boards, or for other use in military ad- 
ministration, may be taken before and authenticated by any 
officer, military or civil, authorized by the laws of the United 
States or by the laws of the place where the deposition is taken 
to administer oaths. 

“Art. 27. Courts of inquiry—Records of, when admissible: 
The record of the proceedings of a court of inquiry may be 
read in evidence before any court-martial or military commis- 
sion in any case not capital nor extending to the dismissal of 
an officer, and may also be read in evidence in any proceeding 
before a court of inquiry or a military board: Provided, That 
such evidence may be adduced by the defense in capital cases 
or cases extending to the dismissal of an officer. 

“Ant. 28. Resignation without acceptance does not release 
officer: Any officer who, having tendered his resignation and 
prior to due notice of the acceptance of the same, quits his post 
or proper duties without leave and with intent to absent himself 
permanently therefrom shall be deemed a deserter. 

“Arr. 29. Enlistment without discharge: Any soldier who, 
without having first received a regular discharge, again enlists 
in the Army, or in the militia when in the service of the United 
States, or in the Navy or Marine Corps of the United States, 
or in any foreign army, shall be deemed to have deserted the 
service of the United States; and, where the enlistment is in 
one of the forces of the United States mentioned above, to have 
fraudulently enlisted therein. 

“ArT. 30. Closed sessions: Whenever a general or special 
court-martial shall sit in closed session, the judge advocate and 
the assistant judge advocate, if any, shall withdraw; and when 
their legal advice or their assistance in referring to the recorded 
evidence is required, it shall be obtained in open court, and in 
the presence of the accused and of his counsel if there be any. 

“Ant. 31. Order of voting: Members of a general or special 
court-martial, in giving their votes, shall begin with the junior 
in rank. 

“ART. 32. Contempts: A court-martial may punish at discre- 
tion, subject to the limitations contained in Article XIV. any 
person who uses any menacing words, signs, or gestures in its 
presence, or who disturbs its proceedings by any riot or dis- 
order. 

“Art. 33. Records—General courts-martial: Each general 
court-martial shall keep a separate record of its proceedings in 
the trial of each case brought before it, and such record shall 
be authenticated by the signature of the president and the judge 
advocate; but in case the record can not be authenticated by the 
judge advocate, by reason of his death, disability, or absence, it 
shall be signed by the president and an assistant judge advo- 
cate, if any; and if there be no assistant judge advocate, or in 
ease of his death, disability, or absence, then by the president 
and one other member of the court. 

“Ant. 34. Records—Special and summary courts-martial: Euch 
special court-martial and each summary court-martial shall 
keep a record of its proceedings, separate for each case, which 
record shall contain such matter and be authenticated in such 
manner as may be required by regulations which the president 
may from time to time prescribe. 

“Arr. 35. Disposition of records—General courts-martial: 
The judge advocate of each general court-martial shall, with 
such expedition as circumstances may permit, forward to the 
appointing authority or to his successor in command the original 
record of the proceedings of such court in the trial of each 
ease. All records of such proceedings shall, after having been 
finally acted upon, be transmitted to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the Army. 

“Art. 36. Disposition of records—Special and summary 
courts-martial: After having been acted upon by the officer ap- 
pointing the court, or by the officer commanding for the time 
being, the record of each trial by special court-martial and a 
report of each trial-by summary court-martial shall be trans- 
mitted to such general headquarters as the President may desig- 
nate in regulations, there to be filed in the office of the judge 
advocate. When no longer of use, records of special and sum- 
mary courts-martial may_be destroyed. 

“ART. 37. Irregularities—Effect of: The proceedings of a 
court-martial shall not be held invalid, nor the findings or 
sentence disapproved, in any case on the ground of improper ad- 


mission or rejection of evidence or for any error as to any mat- 
ter of pleading or procedure unless in the opinion of the review- 
ing or confirming authority, after an examination of the entire 
proceedings, it shall appear that the error complained of has 
injuriously affected the substantial rights of an accused: Pro- 
vided, That the act or omission upon which the accused has 
been tried constitutes an offense denounced and made punish- 
able by one or more of these articles: Provided further, That the 
omission of the words hard labor’ in any sentence of a court- 
martial adjudging imprisonment or confinement shall not be 
construed as depriving the authorities executing such sentence 
of imprisonment or confinement of the power to require hard 
labor as a part of the punishment in any case where it is au- 
thorized by the Executive order prescribing maximum punish- 
ments. 

“Art. 38. President may prescribe rules: The President may 
by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, pre- 
scribe the procedure, including modes of proof, in cases before 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commissions, and 
other military tribunals: Provided, That nothing contrary to 
or inconsistent with these articles shall be so prescribed: Pro- 
vided further, That all rules made in pursuance of this article 
shall be laid before the Congress annually. 


“E. LIMITATIONS UPON PROSECUTIONS. 


“ArT. 39. As to time: Except for desertion committed in time 
of war, or for ‘ mutiny’ or murder, no person subject to military 
law shall be liable to be tried or punished by a court-martial 
for any crime or offense committed more than two years before 
the arraignment of such person: Provided, That for desertion 
in time of peace or for any crime or offense punishable under 
articles 93 and 94 of this code the period of limitations upon 
trial and punishment by court-martial shall be three years: 
Provided further, That the period of any absence of the accused 
from the jurisdiction of the United States, and also any period 
during which by reason of some manifest impediment the ac- 
cused shall not have been amenable to military justice, shall be 
excluded in computing the aforesaid periods of limitation: 
And provided further, That this article shall not have the 
effect to authorize the trial or punishment for any crime or 
offense barred by the provisions of existing law. 

“Art. 40. As to number: No person shall be tried a second 
time for the same offense. 

> “F, PUNISHMENTS. 

“Art. 41. Certain kinds prohibited: Punishment by flogging, 
or by branding, marking, or tattooing on the body is prohibited, 

“Art. 42. Places of confinement—When lawful: Except for 
desertion in time of war, repeated desertion in time of peace, 
and mutiny, no person shall under the sentence of a court- 
martial be punished by confinement in a penitentiary unless an 
act or omission of which he is convicted constitutes an offense of 
a civil nature under some statute of the United States or at the 
common law as the same exists in ‘the’ District of Columbia,’ 
or by way of commutation of a death sentence, ‘and’ unless, 
‘also,’ the period of confinement authorized and adjudged by such 
court-martial is one year or more: Provided, That when a sen- 
tence of confinement is adjudged by a court-martial upon con- 
viction of two or more acts or omissions any one of which is 
punishable under these articles by confinement in a penitentiary, 
the entire sentence of confinement may be executed in a peni- 
tentiary: Provided further, That penitentiary confinement 
hereby authorized may be served in any penitentiary directly 
or indirectly under the jurisdiction of the United States: ‘ Pro- 
vided further, That persons sentenced to dishonorable dis- 
charge and to confinement not in a penitentiary, shall be con- 
fined in the United States Disciplinary Barracks or elsewhere 
as the Secretary of War or the reviewing authority may direct, 
but not in a penitentiary.’ 

“ART. 43. Death sentence—When lawful: No person shall, by 
general court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the 
death penalty is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to suffer 
death, except by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
‘of said court-martial’ and for an offense in these articles ex- 
pressly made punishable by death. All other convictions and 
sentences, whether by general or special court-martial, may be 
determined by a majority of the members present. 

“Arr. 44. Cowardice—Fraud—Accessory penalty: When an 
officer is dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the 
crime, punishment, name, and place of abode of the delinquent 
shall be published in the newspapers in and about the camp and 
in the State from which the offender came or where he usually 
resides; and after such publication it shall be seandalous for an 
officer to associate with him. 

“Ant. 45. Maximum limits: Whenever the punishment for a 
crime or offense made punishable by these articles is left to the 
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discretion of the court-martial, the punishment shall not, in 
time of peace, exceed such limit or limits as the President may 
from time to time prescribe. 


„. ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 


“Ant. 46. Approval and execution of sentence: No sentence 
of a court-martial shall be carried into execution until the same 
shall have been approved by the officer appointing the court or by 
the officer commanding for the time being. 

“Ant. 47. Powers incident to power to approve: The power to 
approve the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include, 
inter alia: 

“(a) The power to approve or disapprove a finding and to 
approve only so much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense 
as involves a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, 
in the opinion of the authority having power to approve, the 
evidence of record requires a finding of only the lesser degree of 
guilt; and 

“(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any 
part of the sentence. 

“Arr. 48. Confirmation—When required: In addition to the 
approval required by article 46, confirmation by the President 
is required in the following cases before the sentence of a court- 
martial is carried into execution, namely: 

“(a) Any sentence respecting a general officer; 

“(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, 
except that in time of war a sentence extending to the dis- 
missal of an officer below the grade of brigadier general may be 
carried into execution upon confirmation by the commanding 
general of the Army in the field or by the commanding general 
of the Territorial department of division ; 

„(e) Any sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal 
of a cadet; and 

“(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons 
convicted in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, desertion, 
or as spies; and in such excepted cases a sentence of death may 
be carried into execution upon confirmation by the commanding 
general of the Army in the field or by the commanding general 
of the Territorial department or division. 

hen the authority competent to confirm the sentence has 
already acted as the approving authority no additional con- 
firmation by him is necessary. 

“ArT. 49. Powers incident to power to confirm: The power to 
confirm the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to include: 

“(a) The power to confirm or disapprove a finding, and to con- 
firm so much only of a finding of guilty of a particular offense 
as involves a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, 
in the opinion of the authority having power to confirm, the 
evidence of record requires a finding of only the lesser degree of 
guilt; and 

“(b) The power to confirm or disapprove the whole or any 
part of the sentence. 

“ART. 50. Mitigation or remission of sentences: The power to 
order the execution of the sentence adjudged by a court-martial 
shall be held to include, inter alia, the power to mitigate or 
remit the whole or any part of the sentence, but no sentence of 
dismissal of an officer and no sentence of death shall be miti- 
gated or remitted by any authority inferior to the President. 

“Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court- 
martial may be mitigated or remitted by the military authority 
competent to appoint, for the command, exclusive of peniten- 
tiaries and the United States Disciplinary Barracks, in which 
the person under sentence is held a court of the lind that im- 
posed the sentence, and the same power may be exercised by 
superior military authority; but no sentence extending to the 
dismissal of an officer or loss of files, no sentence of death, and 
no sentence approved or confirmed by the President shall be 
remitted or mitigated by any other authority. 

“The power of remission and mitigation shall extend to all 
uncollected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial. 

“Art. 51. Suspension of sentences of dismissal or death: The 
authority competent to order the execution of a sentence of dis- 
missal of an officer or a sentence of death may suspend such 
sentence until the pleasure of the President be known, and in 
case of such suspension a copy of the order of suspension, to- 
gether with a copy of the record of trial, shall immediately be 
transmitted to the President. 

“ART. 52. Suspension of sentence of dishonorable discharge: 
The authority competent to order the execution of a sentence, 
including dishonorable discharge, may suspend the execution of 
the dishonorable discharge until the soldier’s release from con- 
nement; but the order of suspension may be vacated at any 
time sud the execution of the dishonorable discharge directed 
by ths officer having general court-martial jurisdiction over the 
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command, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks, in which the soldier is held or by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

“ART. 53. Suspension of sentences of forfeiture or confine- 
ment: The authority competent to order the execution of a sen- 
tence adjudged by a court-martial may, if the sentence involve 
neither dismissal nor dishonorable discharge, suspend the ex- 
ecution of the sentence in so far as it relates to the forfeiture 
of pay or to confinement, or to both; and the person under sen- 
tence may be restored to duty during the suspension of confine- 
ment. At any time within one year after the date of the order 
of suspension such order may, for sufficient cause, be vacated 
and the execution of the sentence directed by the ‘ military’ 
authority competent to order the execution of like sentences 
in the command, ‘exclusive of penitentiaries and the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks,’ to which the person under sen- 
tence belongs or in which he may be found; but if the order of 
suspension be not vacated within one year after the date 
thereof the suspended sentence shall be held to haye been re- 
mitted. 

III. PUNITIVE ARTICLES. 
“A, ENLISTMENT; MUSTER; RETURNS. 

“Art. 54. Fraudulent enlistment: Any person who shall pro- 
cure himself to be enlisted in the military service of the United 
States by means of willful misrepresentation or concealment as 
to his qualifications for enlistment, and shall receive pay or 
allowances under such enlistment, shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Art. 55. Officer making unlawful enlistment: Any officer who 
knowingly enlists or musters into the military service any person 
whose enlistment or muster in is prohibited by law, regulations, 
or orders shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 56. Muster rolls —False muster: ‘At every muster of a 
regiment, troop, battery, or company the commanding officer 
thereof shall give to the mustering officer certificates, signed by 
himself, stating how long absent officers have been absent and the 
reasons of their absence. And the commanding officer of every 
troop, battery, or company shall give like certificates, stating 
how long absent noncommissioned officers and private soldiers 
have been absent and the reasons of their absence. Such reasons 
and time of absence shall be inserted in the muster rolls op- 
posite the names of the respective absent officers and soldiers, 
and the certificates, together with the muster rolls, shall be 
transmitted by the mustering officer to the Department of War 
as speedily as the distance of the place and muster will admit.’ 
Any officer who knowingly makes a false muster of man or 
animal, or who signs or directs or allows the signing of any 
muster roll knowing the same to contain a false muster or false 
statement as to the absence or pay of an officer or soldier, or who 
wrongfully takes money or other consideration on mustering in 
a regiment, company, or other organization, or on signing muster 
rolls, or who knowingly musters as an officer or soldier a person 
who is not such officer or soldier, shall be dismissed from the 
service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct. 

“Ant. 57. False returns—Omission to render returns: Every 
officer commanding a regiment, an independent troop, battery, 
or company, or a garrison, shall, in the beginning of every 
month, transmit through the proper channels, to the Department 
of War, an exact return of the same, specifying the names of 
the officers then absent from their posts, with the reasons for 
and the time of their absence. Every officer whose duty it is 
to render to the War Department or other superior authority a 
return of the state of the troops under his command, or of the 
arms, ammunition, clothing, funds, or other property thereunto 
belonging, who knowingly makes a false return thereof shall 
be dismissed from the service and suffer such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. And any officer who, 
through neglect or design, omits to render such return shall 
be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


“ B. DESERTION—ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


“Art. 58. Desertion: Any persons subject to military law 
who deserts or attempts to desert the service of the United 
States shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct, 
and, if the offense be committed at any other time, any punisl:- 
ment, excepting death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 59. Advising or aiding another to desert: Any person 
subject to military law who advises or persuades or knowingly 
assists another to desert the service of the United States shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer dGeatn. or 
such other punishment as a court-martial may direct, and, if 
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the offense be committed at any other time, any punishment, 
excepting death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“ArT. 60. Entertaining a deserter: Any officer who, after 
having discovered that a soldier in his command is a deserter 
from the military er naval service or from the Marine Corps, 
retains such deserter in his command without informing supe- 
rior authority or the commander of the organization to which 
the deserter belongs, shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. X 

“ArT 61. Absence without leave: Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who fails to repair at the fixed time to the properly 
appointed place of duty, or goes from the same without proper 
leave, or absents himself from his command, guard, quarters, 
station, ór camp without proper leave, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 


. DISRESPECT—INSUBORDIN ATION—-MUTINY. 


“Arr. 62. Disrespect toward the President, Vice President, 
Congress, Secretary of War, governors, legislatures: Any officer 
who uses contemptuous or disrespectful words against the 
President, Vice President, the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of War, or the governor or legislature of any 
State, Territory, or other possession of the United States in 
which he is quartered shall be dismissed from the service or 
suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. Any 
other person subject to military law who so offends shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 63. Disrespect toward superior officer: Any person 
subject to military law who behaves himself with disrespect 
toward his superior officer shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“Ant. 64. Assaulting or willfully disobeying superior officer: 
Any person subject to military law who, on any pretense what- 
soever, strikes his superior officer or draws or lifts up any 
weapon or offers any violence against him, being in the execution 
of his office, or willfully disobeys any lawful command of his 
superior officer, shall suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“Arr, 65. Insubordinate conduct toward noncommissioned 
officer: Any soldier who strikes or assaults, or who attempts or 
threatens to strike or assault, or willfully disobeys the lawful 
order of a noncommisioned officer while in the execution of his 
office, or uses threatening or insulting language, or behaves in 
an insubordinate or disrespectful manner toward a noncom- 
missioned officer while in the execution of his office, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr, 66. Mutiny or sedition: Any person subject to military 
law who attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes, or 
joins in any mutiny or sedition in any company, party, post, 
camp, detachment, guard, or other command shall suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 67. Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition: Any officer 
or soldier who, being present at any mutiny or sedition, does 
not use his utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing 
or having reason to believe that a mutiny or sedition is to 
take place, does not without delay give information thereof to 
his commanding officer shall suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. 

“arr. 68. Quarrels; frays; disorders: All officers and noncom- 
missioned officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, 
frays, and disorders among persons subject to military law and 
to order officers who take part in the same into arrest, and other 
persons subject to military law who take part in the same into 
arrest or confinement, as circumstances may require, until their 
proper superior officer is acquainted therewith. And whosoever, 
being so ordered, refuses to obey such officer or noncommissioned 
officer or draws a weapon upon or otherwise threatens or does 
violence to him shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 


“D, ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 


“ART. 69. Arrest or confinement of accused persons: An officer 
charged with crime or with a serious offense under these articles 
shall be placed in arrest by the commanding officer, and in ex- 
ceptional cases an officer so charged may be placed in confine- 
ment by the same authority. A soldier charged with crime or 
with a serions offense under these articles shall be placed in 
confinement, and when charged with a minor offense he may be 
placed in arrest. Any other person subject to military law 
charged with erime or with a serious offense under these articles 
shall be placed in confinement or in arrest, as circumstances 
may require; and when charged with a minor offense such person 
may be placed in arrest. Any person placed in arrest under 
the provisions of this article shall thereby be restricted to his 
barracks, quarters, or tent, unless such limits shall be enlarged 
by proper authority. Any officer who breaks his arrest or who 
escapes from confinement before he is set at liberty by proper 


authority shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct; and any other person 
subject to military law who escapes from confinement or who 
breaks his arrest before he is set at liberty by proper authority 
shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 70. Investigation of and action upon charges: No person 
put in arrest shall be continued in confinement more than eight 
days, or until such time as a court-martial can be assembled. 
When any person is put in arrest for the purpose of trial, 
except at remote military posts or stations, the officer by whose 
order he is arrested shall see that a copy of the charges on which 
he 1s to be tried is served upon him within eight days after his 
arrest, and that he is brought to trial within 10 days thereafter, 
unless the necessities of the service prevent such trial; and then 
he shall be brought to trial within 30 days after the expiration 
of said 10 days. If a copy of the charges be not served, or the 
arrested person be not brought to trial, as herein required, the 
arrest shall cease. But persons released from arrest, under the 
provisions of this article, may be tried, whenever the exigencies 
of the service shall permit, within 12 months after such release 
from arrest: Provided, That in time of peace no person shall, 
against his objection, be brought to trial before a general court- 
martial within a period of five days subsequent to the service 
of charges upon him. 

“Art. 71. Refusal to receive and keep prisoners: No provost 
marshal or commander of a guard shall refuse to receive or keep 
any prisoner committed to his charge by an officer belonging to 
the forces of the United States, provided the officer committing 
shall, at the time, deliver an account in writing, signed by 
himself. of the crime or offense charged against the prisoner. 
Any officer or soldier so refusing shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Ant, T2. Report of prisoners received: Every commander of 
a guard to whose charge a prisoner is committed shall, within 
24 hours after such confinement, or as soon as he is relieved from 
his guard, report in writing to the commanding officer the name 
of such prisoner, the offense charged against him, and the name 
of the officer committing him; and if he fails to make such report 
he shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 73. Releasing prisoner without proper authority: Any 
person subject to military law who, without proper authority, 
releases any prisoner duly committed to his charge. or who 
through neglect or design suffers any prisoner so committed to 
escape, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 74. Delivery of offenders to civil authorities: When 
any person subject to military law, except one who is held by 
the military authorities to answer, or who is awaiting trial or 
result of trial, or who is undergoing sentence for a crime or 
offense punishable under these articles, is accused of a crime or 
offense committed within the geographical limits of the States 
of the Union and the District of Columbia, and punishable by 
the laws of the land, the commanding officer is required, except 
in time of war, upon application duly made, to use ‘his utmost 
endeavor to deliver cver such accused person to the civil author- 
ities, or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending and secur- 
ing him, in order that he may be brought to trial. Any com- 
manding officer who upon such application refuses or willfully 
neglects, except in time of war, to deliver over such accused per- 
son to the civil authorities or to aid the officers of justice in 
apprehending and securing him shall be dismissed from the 
service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct. 

“When, under the provisions of this article, delivery is made 
to the civil authorities of an offender undergoing sentence of a 
court-martial, such delivery, if followed by conviction, shall be 
held to interrupt the execution of the sentence of the court- 
martial, and the offender shall be returned to military custody, 
after having answered to the civil authorities for his offense, 
for the completion of the said court-martial sentence. 


“E. WAR OFFENSES. 


“Arr. 75. Misbehavior before the enemy: Any officer or soldier 
who misbehaves himself before the enemy, runs away, or shame- 
fully abandons or delivers up any fort, post, camp, guard, or 
other command which it is his duty to defend, or speaks words 
inducing others to do the like, or casts away his arms or ammu- 
nition, or quits his post or colors to plunder or pillage, or by any 
means whatsoever occasions false alarms in camp, garrison, or 
quarters, shall suffer death or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 76. Subordinates compelling commander to surrender: 
If any commander of any garrison, fort, post, camp, guard, or 
other command is compelled, by the officers or soldiers under 
his command, to give it up to the enemy or to abandon it, the 
officers or soldiers so offending shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 
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“ART. 77. Improper use of countersign: Any person subject 
to military law who makes known the parole or countersign to 
any person not entitled to receive it according to the rules and 
discipline of war, or gives a parole or countersign different from 
that which he received, shall, if the offense be committed in 
time of war, suffer death or such punishment as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“Art. 78. Forcing a safeguard: Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct.- 

“Art. 79. Captured property to be secured for public service: 
All public property taken from the enemy is the property of the 
United States aud shall be secured for the service of the United 
States, and any person subject to military law who neglects to 
secure such property or is guilty of wrongful appropriation 
thereof shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 80. Dealing in captured or abandoned property: Any 
person subject to military law who buys, sells, trades, or in any 
way deals in or disposes of captured or abandoned property, 
whereby he shall receive or expect any profit, benefit, or ad- 
vantage to himself or to any other person directly or indirectly 
connected with himself, or who fails whenever such property 
comes into his possession or custody or within his control to 
give notice thereof to the proper authority and to turn over such 
property to the proper authority without delay, shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be punished -by fine or imprisonment, or by such 
other punishment as a court-martial, military commission, or 
other military tribunal may adjudge, or by any or all of said 
penalties. 

“Arr. 81. Relieving, corresponding with, or aiding the enemy: 
Whosoever relieves the enemy with arms, ammunition, supplies, 
money, or other thing, or knowingly harbors or protects or holds 
correspondence with or gives intelligence to the enemy, either 
directly or indirectly, shall suffer death, or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial or military commission may direct. 

“Art. 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be 
found lurking or acting as a spy in or about any of the fortifica- 
tions, posts, quarters, or encampments of any of the armies of 
the United States, or elsewhere, shall be tried by a general 
court-martial or by a military commission, and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, suffer death. 


“FP, MISCELLANEOUS RIMES AND OFFENSES. 


“Art. 83. Military property—Willful or negligent loss, dam- 
age, or wrongful disposition of: Any person subject to military 
law who willfully, or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, 
damaged, or wrongfully disposed of, any military property be- 
longing to the United States shall make good the loss or damage 
and suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 84. Waste or unlawful disposition of military property 
issued to soldiers: Any soldier who sells or wrongfully disposes 
of or willfully or through neglect injures or loses any horse, 
arms, ammunition, acouterments, equipment, clothing, or other 
property issued for use in the military service, shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant, 85, Drunk on duty: Any officer who is found drunk on 
duty shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, be dis- 
missed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct; and if the offense be committed in 
time of peace, he shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. Any person subject to military law, except an officer, 
who is found drunk on duty shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“Art. 86. Misbehavior of sentinel: Any sentinel who is found 
drunk or sleeping upon his post, or who leaves it before he is 
regularly relieved, shall, if the offense be committed in time of 
war, suffer death or such other punishment as a court-martial 
may direct; and if the offense be committed in time of peace, 
he shall suffer any punishment, except death, that a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Ant. 87. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer 
commanding in any garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other 
place where troops of the United States may be serving who, 
for his private advantage, lays any duty or imposition upon or 
is interested in the sale of any victuals or other necessaries of 
life brought into such garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other 
place for the use of the troops, shall be dismissed from the 
service and suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct. 

“Art. 88. Intimidation of persons bringing provisions: Any 
person subject to military law who abuses, intimidates, does 
violence to, or wrongfully interferes with any person bringing 
provisions, supplies, or other necessaries to the camp, garrison, 
or quarters of the forces of the United States shall suffer such 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 
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“Arr. 89. Good order to be maintained and wrongs redressed: 
All persons subject to military law are to behave themselves 
orderly in quarters, garrison, camp, and on the march; and 
any person subject to military law who commits any waste or 
spoil, or willfully destroys any property whatsoever (unless by 
order of his commanding officer), or commits any kind of depre- 
dation or riot shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 
Any commanding officer who, upon complaint made to him, re- 
fuses or omits to sce reparation made to the party injured, in 
so far as the offender's pay shall go toward such reparation, as 
provided for in article 105, shall be dismissed from the service, 
or otherwise punished, as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 90. Provoking speeches or gestures: No person subject 
to military law shall use any reproachful or provoking speeches 
or gestures to another; and any person subject to military law 
who offends against the provisions of this article shall be pun- 
ished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 91. Duelling—Attempts to commit suicide: Any person 
subject to military law who fights or promotes or is coneerned 
in or connives at fighting a duel, or who having knowledge of 
a challenge sent or about to be sent fails to report the fact 
promptly to the proper authority, if an officer, be dismissed 
from the service or suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct; and if any other person subject to military 
law, shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant, 92. Murder—Rape: Any person subject to military law 
who commits murder or rape shall suffer death or imprisonment 
for life, as o court-martial may direct; but no person shall be 
tried by court-martial for murder or rape committed within the 
geographical limits of the States of the Union and the District 
of Columbia in time of peace. 

“ART. 93. Various crimes: Any person subject to military law 
who commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, robbery, 
larceny, embezzlement, perjury, assault with intent to commit 
any felony, or assault with intent to do bodily harm, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 94. Frauds against the Government: Any person subject 
to military law who makes or causes to be made any claim 
against the United States, or any officer thereof, knowing such 
claim to be false or fraudulent; or 

“Who presents or causes to be presented to any person in the 
civil or military service thereof, for approval or payment, any 
claim against the United States, or any officer thereof, knowing 
such claim to be false or fraudulent ; or 

“Who enters into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the 
United States by obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the allow- 
ance or payment of any false or fraudulent claim; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 
the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or against any officer thereof, makes or uses, or 
procures, or advises the making or use of, any writing or other 
paper, knowing the same to contain any false or fraudulent 
statements; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 
the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, makes, or procures, or ad- - 
vises the making of, any oath to any fact or to any writing or 
other paper knowing such oath to be false; or 

“ Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 
the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, forges or counterfeits, or 
procures, or advises the forging or counterfeiting of any signa- 
ture upon any writing or other paper, or uses, or procures, or 
advises the use of any such signature, knowing the same to be 
forged or counterfeited ; or 

“Who, having charge, possession, custody, or control of any 
money or other property of the United States, furnished or in- 
tended for the military service thereof, knowingly delivers, or 
causes to be delivered, to any person having authority to receive 
the same, any amount thereof less than that for which he receives 
a certificate or receipt; or 

“Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certify- 
ing the receipt of any property of the United States furnished or 
intended for the military service thereof, makes or delivers te 
any person such writing, without having full knowledge of the 
truth of the statements therein contained and with intent to 
defraud the United States; or 

“Who steals, embezzles, knowingly and willfully misappro- 
priates, applies to his own use or benefit, or wrongfully or know- 
ingly sells or disposes of any ordnance, arms, equipments, am- 
munition, clothing, subsistence stores, money, or other property 
of the United States furnished or intended for the military serv- 
ice thereof; or 

“Who knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for nny obli- 
gation or indebtedness from any soldier, officer, or other person 
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who is a part of or employed in said forces or service, any ord- 
nance, arms, equipment, ammunition, clothing, subsistence stores, 
or other property of the United States, such soldier, officer, or 
other person not having lawful right to sell or pledge the same ; 

“ Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or by such other punishment as a court-martial may 
adjudge, or by any or all of said penalties. And if any person, 
being guilty of any of the offenses aforesaid while in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, receives his discharge or is 
dismissed from the service, he shall continue to be liable to be 
arrested and held for trial and sentence by a court-martial in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if he had not received 
such discharge nor been dismissed. 

“ART. 95. Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman: Any 
oflicer or cadet who is convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman shall be dismissed from the service. 

“Arr. 96. General article: Though not mentioned in these 
articles, all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring 
discredit upon the military service, and all crimes or offenses 
not capital, of which persons subject to military law may be 
guilty, shall be taken cognizance of by a general or special or 
summary court-martial, according to the nature and degree of 
the offense, and punished at the discretion of such court. 


“TV. Courts or INQUIRY. 


“ART. 97. When and by whom ordered: A court of inquiry 
to examine into the nature of any transaction of or accusation 
or imputation against any officer or soldier may be ordered 
by the President or by any commanding officer; but a court of 
inquiry shall not be ordered by any commanding officer except 
upon the request of the officer or soldier whose conduct is to be 
inquired into. 

“Art. 98. Composition: A court of inquiry shall consist of 
three or more officers. For each court of inquiry the authority 
appointing the court shall appoint a recorder. 

“ArT, 99, Challenges: Members of a court of inquiry may be 
challenged by the party whose conduct is to be inquired into, 
but only for cause stated to the court. The court shall deter- 
mine the relevancy and validity of any challenge, and shall not 
receive a challenge to more than one member at a time. The 
party whose conduct is being inquired into shall have the right 
to be represented before the court by counsel of his own selection, 
if such counsel be reasonably available. 

“Arr. 100, Oath of members and recorder: The recorder of 


a court of inguiry shall administer to the members the following- 


oath: Tou, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and 
truly examine and inquire, according to the evidence, into the 
matter now before you, without partiality, favor, affection, 
prejudice, or hope of reward. So help you God.’ After which 
the president of the court shall administer to the recorder the 
following oath: ‘ You, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will, 
according to your best abilities, accurately and impartially record 
the proceedings of the court and the evidence to be given in the 
case in hearing. So help you God.’ 

“In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will 
be omitted. 

“ArT. 101. Powers—Procedure: A court of inquiry and the 
recorder thereof shall have the same power to summon and 
examine witnesses as is given to courts-martial and the judge 
advocate thereof. Such witnesses shall take the same oath or 
affirmation that is taken by witnesses before courts-martial. A 
reporter or an interpreter for a court of inquiry shall, before 
entering upon his duties, take the oath or affirmation required 
of a reporter or an interpreter for a court-martial. The party 
whose conduct is being inquired into or his counsel, if any, shall 
be permitted to examine and cross-examine witnesses so as fully 
to investigate the circumstances in question. 

“ArT. 102. Opinion on merits of case: A court of inquiry shall 
not give an opinion on the merits of the case inquired into un- 
less specially ordered to do so. 

“Arr. 103. Record of proceedings—How authenticated: Each 
court of inquiry shall keep a record of its proceedings, which 
shall be authenticated by the signature of the president and the 
recorder thereof and be forwarded to the convening authority. 
In case the record can not be authenticated by the recorder by 
reason of his death, disability, or absence it shall be signed by 
the president and by one other member of the court. 


“Y, MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


“Ant. 104. Disciplinary powers of commanding officers: Under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe, and which he 
may from time to time revoke, alter, or add to, the command- 
ing officer of any detachment, company, or higher command may, 


for minor offenses not denied by the accused, impose disciplin- 
ary punishments upon persons of his command without the 
intervention of a court-martial unless the accused demands trial 
by court-martial. 

“The disciplinary punishments authorized by this article 
may include admonition, reprimand, withholding of privileges, 
extra fatigue, and restriction to certain specified limits, but 
shall not include forfeiture of pay or confinement under guard. 
A person punished under authority of this article who deems 
his punishment unjust or disproportionate to the offense may, 
through the proper channel, appeal to the next superior au- 
thority, but may in the meantime be required to undergo the 
punishment adjudged. The commanding officer who imposes 
the punishment, his successor in command, and superior au- 
thority shall have power to mitigate or remit any unexecuted 
portion of the punishment. The imposition and enforcement 
of disciplinary punishment under authority of this article for 
any act or omission shall not be a bar to trial by court-martial 
for a crime or offense growing out of the same act or omission; 
but the fact that a disciplinary punishment has been enforced 
may be shown by the accused upon trial, and when so shown 
shall be considered in determining the measure of punishment 
to be adjudged in the event of a finding of guilty. 

“ArT. 105. Injuries to person or property—Redress of: When- 
ever complaint is made to any commanding officer that damage 
has been done to the property of any person, or that his property 
has been wrongfully taken by persons subject to military law, 
such complaint shall be investigated by a board consisting of 
any number of officers from one to three, which board shall be 
convened by the commanding officer and shall have, for the 
purpose of such investigation, power to summon’ witnesses and 
examine them upon oath or affirmation, to receive depositions 
or other documentary evidence, and to assess the damages sus- 
tained against the responsible parties. The assessment of dam- 
ages made by such board shall be subject to the approval of 
the commanding officer, and in the amount approved by him 
shall be stopped against the pay of the offender. And the order 
of such commanding officer directing stoppages herein author- 
ized shall be conclusive on any disbursing officer for the pay- 
ment by him fo the injured parties of the stoppages so ordered. 

“ Where the offenders can not be ascertained, but the organi- 
zation or detachment to which they belong is known, stoppages 
to the amount of damages inflicted may be made and assessed 
in such proportion as may be deemed just upon the individual 
members thereof who are shown to have been present with such 
organization or detachment at the time the damages complained 
of were inflicted as determined by the approved findings of the 

“Art. 106. Arrest of deserters by civil officials: It shall be law- 
ful for any civil officer having authority under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State, Territory, District, or possession 
of the United States, to arrest offenders, summarily to arrest a 
deserter from the military service of the United States and 
deliver him into the custody of the military authorities of the 
United States, 

“Art. 107. Soldiers to make good time lost: Every soldier who 
in an existing or subsequent enlistment deserts the service of 
the United States or without proper authority absents himself 
from his organization, station, or duty for more than one day, 
or who is confined for more than one day under sentence, or 
while awaiting trial and disposition of his case, if the trial re- 
sults in conviction, or through the intemperate use of drugs or 
alcoholic liquor, or through disease or injury the result of his 
own misconduct, renders himself unable for more than one day 
to perform duty, shall be liable to serve, after his return to a 
full-duty status, for such period as shall, with the time he may 
have served prior to such desertion, unauthorized absence, con- 
finement, or inability to perform duty, amount to the full term 
of that part of his enlistment period which he is required to serve 
with his organization before being furloughed to the Army re- 
serve, 

“ArT. 108. Soldiers—Separation from the service: No enlisted 
man, lawfully inducted into the military service of the United 
States, shall be discharged from said service without a certifi- 
eate of discharge, signed by a field officer of the regiment or other 
organization to which the enlisted man belongs or by the com- 
manding officer when no such field officer is present; and no 
enlisted man shall be discharged from said service before his 
term of service has expired, except by order of the President, the 
Secretary of War, the commanding officer of a department, or by 
sentence of a general court-martial. 

“Arr. 109. Oath of enlistment: At the time of his enlistment 
every soldier shall take the following oath or affirmation: I. 
, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
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faith and allegiance to the United States of America; that I 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies 
whomsoever ; and that I will obey the orders of the President of 
‘the United States and the orders of the officers appointed over 
me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.’ This oath or 
affirmation may be taken before any officer. 

“Ant. 110. Certain articles to be read and explained: Articles 
1, 2, and 29, 54 to 96, inclusive, and 104 to 109, inclusive, shall 
be read and explained to every soldier at the time of his enlist- 
ment or muster in, or within six days thereafter, and shall be 
read and explained once every six months to the soldiers of every 
garrison, regiment, or company in the service of the United 
States. 

“ART. 111. Copy of record of trial: Every person tried by a 
general court-martial shall, on demand therefor, made by him- 
self or by any person in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the 
record of the trial. 

“Art, 112. Effects of deceased persons—Disposition of: In 
case of the death of any person subject to military law, the 
commanding officer of the place or command will permit the 
legal representative or widow of the deceased, if present, to 
take possession of all his effects then in camp or quarters, and if 
no legal representative or widow be present, the commanding 
officer shall direct a summary court to secure all such effects; 
and said summary court shall have authority to convert such 
effects Into cash, by public or private sale, not earlier than 30 
days after the death of the deceased, and to collect and receive 
any debts due decedent’s estate by local debtors; and as soon 
as practicable after converting such effects into cash said sum- 
mary court shall deposit with the proper officer, to be desig- 
nated in regulations, any cash belonging to decedent’s estate, 
and shall transmit a receipt for such deposit, accompanied by 
any will or other papers of value belonging to the deceased, an 
inventory of the effects secured by said summary court, and a 
full aceount of his transactions to the War Department for 
transmission to the Auditor for the War Department for action 
as authorized by law in the settlement of the accounts of de- 
ceased officers or enlisted men of the Army; but if in the mean- 
time the legal representative, or widow, shall present himself 
‘or herself’ to take possession of decedent’s estate the said sum- 
mary court shall turn over to him ‘or her’ all effects not sold 
and cask belonging to said estate, together with an inventory 
and account, and make to the War Department a full report 
of his transactions. 

“The provisions of this article shall be applicable to inmates 
of the United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United 
States military hospital outside of the District of Columbia where 
sent from the home for treatment. 

“ArT. 113. Inquest: When at any post, fort, camp, or other 
place garrisoned by the military forces of the United States 
and under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, any 
person shall have been found dead under circumstances which 
appear to require investigation, the commanding officer will 
designate and direct a summary court-martial to investigate the 
circumstances attending the death; and, for this purpose, such 
summary court- shall have power to summon witnesses 
and examine them upon oath or affirmation. He shall promptly 
transmit to the post or other commander a report of his inves- 
tigation and of his findings as to the cause of the death. 

“ART. 114. Authority to administer oaths: Any judge advo- 
eate or acting judge advocate, the president of a general or 
special court-martial, any summary court-martial, the judge 
advocate or any assistant judge advocate of a general or spe- 
cil eourt-martial, the president or the recorder of a court of 
inquiry or of a military board, any officer designated to take a 
deposition, any officer detailed to conduct an investigation, and 
the adjutant of any command shall have power to administer 
oaths for the purposes of the administration of military justice 

and for other purposes of military administration; and in for- 
eign places where the Army may be serving shall have the 
general powers of a notary public or of a consul of the United 
States in the administration of oaths, the execution and ac- 
knowledgment of legal instruments the attestation of docu- 
ments, and all other forms of notarial acts to be executed by 
persons subject to military law. 

“ART. 115. Appointment of reporters and interpreters: Under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time 
prescribe, the president of a court-martial or military commis- 
sion, or a court of inquiry shall have power to appoint a reporter, 
who shall record the proceedings of and testimony taken before 
such court or commission and may set down the same, in the first 
instance, in shorthand. Under like regulations the president of a 
court-martial or military commission, or summary court, or 
court of inquiry may appoint an interpreter, who shall interpret 
for the court or commission. 


“ArT. 116. Powers of assistant judge advocates: An assistant 
judge advocate of a general court-martial shall be competent to 
perform any duty devolved by law, regulation, or the custom of 
the service upon the judge advocate of the court. 

“Art. 117. Removal of civil suits: When any civil suit or 
criminal prosecution is commenced in any court of a State 
against any officer, soldier, or other person in the military service 
of the United States on account of any act done under color of 
his office or status, or in respect to which he claims any right, 
title, or authority under any law of the United States respecting 
the military forces thereof, or under the law of war, such suit or 
prosecution may at any time before the trial or final hearing 
thereof be removed for trial into the district court of the United 
States in the district where the same is pending in the manner 
preseribed in section 33 of the act entitled ‘An act to codify, re- 
vise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,’ approved 
March 8, 1911, and the cause shall thereupon be entered on the 
docket of said district court and shall proceed therein as if the 
cause had been originally commenced in said district court and 
the same proceedings had been taken in such suit or prosecution 
in said district court as shall have been had therein in said State 
court prior to its removal, and said district court shall have full 
power to hear and determine said cause. 

“ART. 118. Officers—Separation from service: No officer shall 
be discharged or dismissed from the service except by order of 
the President or by sentence of a general court-martial; and in 
time of peace no officer shall be dismissed except.in pursuance of 
the sentence of a court-martial or in mitigation thereof, nor 
discharged except in pursuance of statutes now in force or which 
may hereafter be enacted; but the President may at any time 
drop from the rolls of the Army any officer who has been absent 
from duty three months without leave or who has been absent in 
confinement in a prison or penitentiary for three months after 
final conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

“Art. 119. Rank and precedence among regulars, militia, 
and volunteers: That in time of war or public danger, when two 
or more officers of the same grade are on duty in the same field, 
department, or command, or of organizations thereof, the Presi- 
dent may assign the command of the forces of such field, de- 
partment, or command, or of any organization thereof, without 
regard to seniority of rank in the same grade. In the absence 
of such assignment by the President, officers of the same grade 
shall rank and have precedence in the following order, without 
regard to date of rank or commission as between officers of 
different classes, namely: First, officers of the Regular Army 
and officers of the Marine Corps detached for service with the 
Army by order of the President; second, officers of forces 
drafted or called into the service of the United States; and, 
third, officers of the volunteer forces: Provided, That officers 
of the Regular Army holding commissions in forces drafted or 
called into the service of the United States or in the volunteer 
forces shall rank and have precedence under said commissions 
as if they were commissions in the Regular Army; but the rank 
of officers of the Regular Army under commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard as such shall not, for the purposes of this article, 
be held to antedate the acceptance of such officers into the sery- 
ice of the United States under said commissions. 

“ ArT. 120. Command when different corps or commands hap- 
pen to join: When different corps or commands of the military 
forces of the United States happen to join or do duty together 
the officer highest in rank of the line of the Regular Army, 
Marine Corps, forces drafted or called into the service of the 
United States or Volunteers, there on duty, shall, subject to the 
provisions of the last preceding article, command the whole and 
give orders for what is needful in the service, unless otherwise 
directed by the President. 

“ Arr. 121. Complaints of wrongs: Any officer or soldier who 
believes himself wronged by his commanding officer, and, upon 
due application to such commander, is refused redress, may com- 
plain to the general commanding in the locality where the officer 
against whom the complaint is made is stationed. The general 
shall examine into said eomplaint and take proper measures for 

the wrong complained of; and he shall, as soon as 
possible, transmit to the Department of War a true statement 
of such complaint, with the proceedings had thereon.” 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 3 of this act shall take 
effect and be in force on and after the Ist day of January, 1917: 
Provided, That artieles 4, 13, 14, 15. 29, 42, 47, 49, and 92 shall 
take effect immediately upon the approval of this act. 

Sec. 5. That all offenses committed and all penalties, for- 
feitures, fines, or liabilities incurred prior to the taking effect 
of this act, under any law embraced in or modified, changed. or 
repealed by this act, may be prosecuted, punished, and enforced 
in the same manner and with the same effect as if this act had 
not been passed. 
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Sec. 6. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Gro, E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
F. E. WARREN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
James Hay, 
S. H. Dent, Jr. 
Julius KAHN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


PRESIDENTIAT APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on August 7, 1916, approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State of 
Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate trans- 
portation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise ; 

S. 6242. An act authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fla., and 
Charlton, Ga. to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River 
between Florida and Georgia; and 

S. 6375. An act to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Aroline. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. 
NO. 527), 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to present the report of the 
committee of conference on the bill S. 381, commonly known as 
the Philippine bill. I ask that it lie over and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 381) 
to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House striking out section 34 of the bill, and agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, 2, and 4, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: 

“An act to declare the purpose of the people of the United 
States as to the future political status of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government for 
those islands. 

“Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the 
United States in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make 
it a war of conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

“Whereas it is, as it has always been. the purpose of the 
people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over 
the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence as 
soon as a stable government can be established therein; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it 
is desirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philip- 
pines as large a control of their domestic affairs as can be 
given them without, in the meantime, impairing the exercise of 
the rights of sovereignty by the people of the United States, in 
order that, by the use and exercise of popular franchise and gov- 
ernmental powers, they may be the better prepared to fully 
assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privileges of com- 
plete independence: Therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Statcs of America in Congress assembled, That 
the provisions of this act and the name The Philippines’ as 
used in this act shall apply to and include the Philippine 
Islands ceded to the United States Government by the treaty of 
peace concluded between the United States and Spain on the 
11th day of April, 1899, the boundaries of which are set forth in 
Article ITI of said treaty, together with those islands embraced 
in the treaty between Spain and the United States concluded at 
Washington on the Ttk day of November, 1900. 

“Seo. 2. That all inhabitants of the Philippine Islands who 
were Spanish subjects on the 11th day of April, 1899, and then 
resided in said islands, and their children born subsequent 
thereto, shall be deemed and held to be citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, except such as shall have elected to preserve their 
allegiance to the Crown of Spain in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace between the United States and 


Spain, signed at Paris December 10, 1898, and except such others 
as haye since become citizens of some other country: Provided, 
That the Philippine Legislature, herein provided for, is hereby 
authorized to provide by law for the acquisition of Philippine 
citizenship by those natives of the Philippine Islands who do 
not come within the foregoing provisions, the natives of the 
insular possessions of the United States, and such other persons 
residing in the Philippine Islands who are citizens of the 
United States, or who could become citizens of the United States 
under the laws of the United States if residing therein. 

“Sec. 3. That no law shall be enacted in said islands which 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or deny to any person therein the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. Private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to be heard by himself and counsel, to demand the 
nature and cause of the accusation against him, to have a 
speedy and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and 
to have compulsory process to compel the attendance of witnesses 
in his behalf. 

“That no person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense 
without due process of law; and no person for the same offense 
shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment, nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

“That all persons shall before conviction be bailable by sufti- 
cient sureties, except for capital offenses, 

“That no law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be 
enacted. 

“That no person shall be imprisoned for debt. 

“That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion, insurrection, or 
invasion the public safety may require it, in either of which 
events the same may be suspended by the President or by the 
Governor General wherever during such period the necessity 
for such suspension shall exist. 7 

“That no ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be en- 
acted, nor shall the law of primogeniture ever be in force in 
the Philippines. 

“That no law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted; 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust in said islands 
shall, without the consent of the Congress of the United States, 
accept any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever from any king, queen, prince, or foreign State. 

“That excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

“That the right to be secure against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated. 

“That slavery shall not exist in said islands; nor shall in- 
voluntary servitude exist therein except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

“That no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and petition the Government for redress of grievances. 

“That no law shall be made respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed; 
and no religious test shall be required for the exercise of civil 
or political rights. No public money or property shall ever be 
appropriated, applied, donated, or used, directly or indirectly, 
for the use, benefit, or support of any sect, church, denomina- 
tion, sectarian institution, or system of religion, or for the use, 
benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, minister, or other 
religious teacher or dignitary as such. Contracting of polyga- 
mous or plural marriages hereafter is prohibited. That no law 
shall be construed to permit polygamous or plural marriages. 

“That no money shall be paid out of the treasury except in 
pursuance of an appropriation by law. 

“That the rule of taxation in said islands shall be uniform. 

“That no bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject, and that subject shall be expressed in 
the title of the bill. 

“That no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the person or things to be seized. 

“That all money collected on any tax levied or assessed for 
a special purpose shall be treated as a special fund in the 
treasury and paid out for such purpose only. 

“Seo. 4. That all expenses that may be incurred on account 
of the government of the Philippines for salaries of officials and 
the conduct of their offices and departments, and all expenses 
and obligations contracted for the internal improvement or 
development of the islands, not, however, including defenses, 
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barracks, and other works undertaken by the United States, 
shall, except as otherwise specifically provided by the Congress, 
be paid by the government of the Philippines. 

“Sec. 5. That the statutory laws of the United States here- 
after enacted shall not apply to the Philippine Islands, except 
when they specifically so provide, or it is so provided in this 
act. 

“Sec. 6. That the laws now in force in the Philippines shall 
continue in force and effect, except as altered, amended, or 
modified herein, until altered, amended, or repealed by the legis- 
lative authority herein provided or by act of Congress of the 
United States. 

“Seo. 7. That the legislative authority herein provided shall 
have power, when not inconsistent with this act, by due enact- 
ment to amend, alter, modify, or repeal any law, civil or crimi- 
nal, continued in force by this act as it may from time to time 
see fit. 

“This power shall specifically extend with the limitation 
herein provided as to the tariff to all laws relating to revenue 
and taxation in effect in the Philippines. 

“* Sec. 8. That general legislative power, except as otherwise 
herein provided, is hereby granted to the Philippine Legislature, 
authorized by this act. 

“Sec. 9. That all the property and rights which may have 
been acquired in the Philippine Islands by the United States 
under the treaty of peace with Spain, signed December 10, 1898, 
except such land or other property as has been or shall be desig- 
nated by the President of the United States for military and 
other reservations of the Government of the United States, and 
all lands which may have been subsequently acquired by the 
government of the Philippine Islands by purchase under the 
provisions of sections 63 and 64 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, except such as may have heretofore been sold and 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions of said act of Con- 
gress, are hereby placed under the control of the government of 
said islands to be administered or disposed of for the benefit of 
the inhabitants thereof, and the Philippine Legislature shall 
have power to legislate with respect to all such matters as it 
may deem advisable; but acts of the Philippine Legislature 
with reference to land of the public domain, timber, and mining, 
hereafter enacted, shall not have the force of law until ap- 
proved by the President of the United States: Provided, That 
upon the approval of such an act by the Governor General, it 
shall be by him forthwith transmitted to the President of the 
United States, and he shall approve or disapprove the same 
within six months from and after its enactment and submission 
for his approval, and if not disapproved within such time it shall 
become a law the same as if it had been specifically approved: 
Provided further, That where lands in the Philippine Islands 
have been or may be reserved for any public purpose of the 
United States, and, being no longer required for the purpose for 
which reserved, have been or may be, by order of the President, 
placed under the control of the government of said islands to be 
administered for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof, the order 
of the President shall be regarded as effectual to give the govern- 
ment of said islands full control and power to administer and 
dispose of such lands for the benefit of the inhabitants of said 
islands. 

“Sec. 10. That while this Act provides that the Philippine 
government shall have the authority to enact a tariff law the 
trade relations between the islands and the United States shall 
continue to be governed exclusively by laws of the Congress of 
the United States: Provided, That tariff acts or acts amenda- 
tory to the tariff of the Philippine Islands shall not become law 
until they shall receive the approval of the President of the 
United States, nor shall any act of the Philippine Legislature 
affecting immigration or the currency or coinage laws of the Phil- 
ippines become a law until it has been approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States: Provided further, That the President 
shall approve or disapprove any act mentioned in the foregoing 
proviso within six months from and after its enactment and 
submission for his approval, and if not disapproved within such 
time it shall become a law the same as if it had been specifically 
approved. 

“ Sec. 11. That no export duties shall be levied or collected on 
exports from the Philippine Islands, but taxes and assessments 
on property and license fees for franchises, and privileges, and 
internal taxes, direct or indirect, may be imposed for the pur- 
poses of the Philippine government and the provincial and 
municipal governments thereof, respectively, as may be pro- 
vided and defined by acts of the Philippine Legislature, and, 
where necessary to anticipate taxes and revenues, bonds and 
other obligations may be issued by the Philippine government 
er any provincial or municipal government 
provided by law and to protect the 
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however, That the entire indebtedness of the Philippine gov- 
ernment created by the authority conferred herein shall not 
exceed at any one time the sum of $15,000,000, exclusive of 
those obligations known as friar-land bonds, nor that of any 
province or municipality a sum in excess of seven per centum 
of the aggregate tax valuation of its property at any one time. 

“Sec. 12. That general legislative powers in the Philippines, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall be vested in a legis- 
lature which shall consist of two houses, one the senate and the 
other the house of representatives, and the two houses shall be 
designated The Philippine Legislature’: Provided, That, until 
the Philippine Legislature as herein provided shall have been 
organized, the existing Philippine Legislature shall have all 
legislative authority herein granted to the Government of the 
Philippine Islands, except such as may now be within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the Philippine commission, which is so con- 
tinued until the organization of the legislature herein provided 
for the Philippines. When the Philippine Legislature shall 
have been organized, the exclusive legislative jurisdiction and 
authority exercised by the Philippine Commission shall there- 
after be exercised by the Philippine Legislature. 

“Sec. 13. That the members of the Senate of the Philippines, 
except as herein provided, shall be elected for terms of six and 
three years, as hereinafter provided, by the qualified electors of 
the Philippines. Each of the senatorial districts defined as here- 
inafter provided shall have the right to elect two senators. No 
person shall be an elective member of the Senate of the Philip- 
pines who is not a qualified elector and over 30 years of age, 
and who is not able to read and write either the Spanish or 
English language, and who has not been a resident of the Phil- 
ippines for at least two consecutive years and an actual resident 
of the senatorial district from which chosen for a period of at 
least one year immediately prior to his election. 

“Sec. 14. That the members of the houseof representatives shall, 
except as herein provided, be elected triennially by the qualified 
electors of the Philippines. Each of the representative districts 
hereinafter provided for shall have the right to elect one repre- 
sentative. No person shall be an elective member of the house 
of representatives who is not a qualified elector and over 25 
years of age, and who is not able to read and write either the 
Spanish or English language, and who has not been an actual 
resident of the district from which elected for at least one year 
immediately prior to his election. 

“Sec. 15. That at the first election held pursuant to this act 
the qualified electors shall be those having the qualifications of 
voters under the present law; thereafter and until otherwise 
provided by the Philippine Legislature herein provided for the 
qualifications of voters for senators and representatives in the 
ria an and all officers elected by the people shall be as 
follows: 

“Every male citizen of the Philippines 21 years of age or over 
(except insane and feeble-minded persons and those convicted 
in a court of competent jurisdiction of an infamous offense since 
the 13th day of August, 1898), who shall have been a resident of 
the Philippines for one year and of the municipality in which 
he shall offer to vote for six months next preceding the day of 
voting, and who is comprised within one of the following 
classes: 

“(a) Those who under existing law are legal voters and have 
exercised the right of suffrage. 

“(b) Those who own real property to the value of 500 pesos, or 
who annually pay 30 pesos or more of the established taxes. 

“(c) Those who are able to read and write either Spanish, 
English, or a native language. 

“Sec. 16. That the first Philippine Legislature provided for 
under this act shall be composed of a house of representatives 
consisting of the members of the present assembly elected on 
the first Tuesday in June, 1916, which after the passage of this 
act shall be known as the house of representatives, who shall 
hold office until representatives herein provided for shall have 
been elected, and of a senate whose members shall be elected 
on the first Tuesday in October, 1916, unless the Governor Gen- 
eral in his discretion shall fix another date not earlier than 30 
nor later than 60 days after the passage of this act, of which 
due proclamation shall be made. At said first election there 
shall be chosen one senator from each senate district for a term of 
three years and one for a term of six years, thereafter one senator 
from each district shall be elected from each senate district for 
a term of six years. That on the first Tuesday in October, 1919, 
each representative district shall elect one representative for a 
term of three years and triennially thereafter: Prorided, That 
the Governor General of the Philippine Islands shall appoint 
without the consent of the senate and without restriction as to 
residence senators and representatives who will in his opinion 
best represent the senate district and those representative dis- 
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tricts which shall be included in the territory not now repre- 
sented in the Philippine Assembly: Provided, That thereafter 
elections shall be held only on such days and under such regu- 
lations as to ballots, voting and qualifications of electors as may 
be prescribed by the Philippine Legislature which is hereby 
given authority to redistrict the Philippine Islands and modify, 
amend, or repeal any provision of this section. 

“ Sec. 17. That the terms of office of elective senators and rep- 
resentatives shall be six and three years, respectively, and shall 
begin on the date of their election. In case of vacancy among 
the elective members of the senate or in the house of representa- 
tives, special elections may be held in the districts wherein such 
vacancy occurred under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by law, but senators or representatives elected in such cases 
shall hold office only for the unexpired portion of the term 
wherein the vacancy occurred. Senators and representatives 
appointed by the Governor General shall hold office until re- 
moved by the Governor General. 

“ Sec. 18. That the senate and house of representatives, re- 
spectively, shall be the sole judges of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of their elective members, and each house may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel an elective member. Both houses shall convene at the 
capital on the 16th day of October next following the election 
and organize by the election of a speaker or a presiding officer, 
a clerk, and a sergeant at arms for each house, and such other 
officers and assistants as may be required. A majority of each 
house shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may meet, adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members. The legislature shall hold 
annual sessions, commencing on the 16th day of October, or, if the 
16th day of October be a legal holiday, then on the first day fol- 
lowing which is not a legal holiday, in each year. The lezis- 
lature may be called in special session at any time by the Gov- 
ernor General for general legislation, or for action on such spe- 
cific subjects as he may designate. No special session shall con- 
tinue longer than 80 days, and no regular session shall continue 
longer than 100 days, exclusive of Sundays. The legislature is 
hereby given the power and authority to change the date of the 
commencement of its annual sessions. 

“The senators and representatives shall receive an annual 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the Philippine Islands. The senators 
and representatives shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective houses and in going 
to and returning from the same; and for any speech or debate 
in either house they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

“ No senator or representative shall, during the time for which 
he may have been elected, be eligible to any office the election 
to which is vested in the legislature, nor shall be appointed to 
any office of trust or profit which shall have been created or 
the emoluments of which shall have been increased during such 
term. T 

“Src. 19. That each house of the legislature shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings and, from time to time, publish the 
same; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, on 
any question, shall, upon demand of one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal, and every bill and joint resolution 
which shall have passed both houses shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the Governor General. If he approve the 
same, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with his 
objections to that house in which it shall have originated, which 
shall enter the objections at large on its journal and proceed 
to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of 
the members elected to that house shall agree to pass the same, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by 
two-thirds of all the members elected to that house it shall 
be sent to the Governor General, who, in case he chall then 
not approve, shall transmit the same to the President of the 
United States. The vote of each house shall be by the yeas 
and nays, and the names of the members voting for and against 
shall be entered on the journal. If the President of the United 
States approve the same, he shall sign it and it shall become 
a law. If he shall not approve same, he shall return it to the 
Governor General, so stating, and it shall not become a law: 
Provided, That if any bill or joint resolution shall not be re- 
turned by the Governor General as herein provided within 20 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him the same shall become a law in like manner as if he bad 
signed it, unless the legislature by adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall become a law unless vetoed by the 
Governor General within 30 days after adjournment: Provided 


further, That the President of the United States shall approve 
or disapprove an act submitted to him under the provisions 
of this section within six months from and after its enactment 
and submission for his approval; and if not approved within 
such time, it shall become a law the same as if it had been 
specifically approved. The Governor General shall have the 
power to veto any particular item or items of an appropriation 
bill, but the veto shall not affect the item or items to which 
he does not object. The item or items objected to shall not take 
effect except in the manner heretofore provided in this section 
as to bills and joint resolutions returned to the legislature 
without his approval. 

“All laws enacted by the Philippine Legislature shall be re- 
ported to the Congress of the United States, which hereby re- 
seryes the power and authority to annul the same. If at the 
termination of any fiscal year the appropriations necessary for 
the support of government for the ensuing fiscal year shall 
not have been made, the several sums appropriated in the last 
appropriation bills for the objects and purposes therein speci- 
fied, so far as-the same may be done, shall be deemed to be 
reappropriated for the several objects and purposes specified 
in said last appropriation bill; and until the legislature shall 
act in such behalf the treasurer shall, when so directed by the 
Governor General, make the payments necessary for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

“Sec. 20. That at the first meeting of the Philippine Legis- 
lature created by this act and trienially thereafter there shall 
be chosen by the legislature two Resident Commissioners to the 
United States, who shall hold their office for a term of three 
years beginning with the 4th day of March following their 
election, and who shall be entitled to an official recognition as 
such by all departments upon presentation to the President of 
a certificate of election by the Governor General of said islands. 
Each of said Resident Commissioners shall, in addition to the 
salary and the sum in lieu of mileage now allowed by law, be 
allowed the same sum for stationery and for the pay of neces- 
sary clerk hire as is now allowed to the Members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to be paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States, and the franking privi- 
lege allowed by law to Members of Congress. No person 
shall be eligible to election as Resident Commissioner who is 
not a bona fide elector of said islands and who does not owe 
allegiance to the United States and who is not more than 80 
years of age and who does not read and write the English 
language. The present two Resident Commissioners shall hold 
office until the 4th of March, 1917. In case of vacancy in the 
position of Resident Commissioner caused by resignation or 
otherwise, the Governor General may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the Philippine Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancy; but the Resident Commis- 
sioner thus elected shall hold office only for the unexpired por- 
tion of the term wherein the vacancy occurred. 

“Sec. 21. That the supreme executive power shall be vested in 
an executive officer, whose official title shall be The Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands.“ He shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United States, and hold his office at the pleasure of the 
President and until his successor is chosen and qualified. The 
Governor General shall reside in the Philippine Islands during 
his official incumbency, and maintain his office at the seat of 
government. He shall, unless otherwise herein provided, ap- 
point, by and with the consent of the Philippine Senate, such 
officers as may. now be appointed by the Governor General, or 
such as he is authorized by this act to appoint, or whom he may 
hereafter be authorized by law to appoint; but appointments 
made while the senate is not in session shall be effective either 
until disapproval or until the next adjournment of the senate. 
He shall have general supervision and control of all of the 
departments and bureaus of the government in the Philippine 
Islands as far as is not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, and shall be commander in chief of all locally created armed 
forces and militia. He is hereby vested with the exclusive power 
to grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines and forfeitures, 
and may veto any legislation enacted as herein provided. He 
shall submit within ten days of the opening of each regular ses- 
sion of the Philippine Legislature a budget of receipts and ex- 
penditures which shall be the basis of the annual appropriation 
bill. He shall commission all officers that he may be authorized 
to appoint. He shall be responsible for the faithful execution of 
the laws of the Philippine Islands and of the United States 
operative within the Philippine Islands, and whenever it be- 
comes necessary he may call upon the commanders of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States in the islands, or 
summon the posse comitatus, or call out the militia or other 
locally created armed forces, to prevent or suppress lawless 
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violence, invasion, insurrection, or rebellion; and he may, in 
case of rebellion or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, when 
the publie safety requires it, suspend the privileges of the writ 
of habeas corpus, or place the islands, or any part thereof, under 
martial law: Provided, That whenever the Governor General 
shall exercise the authority granted in this section, he shall at 
once notify the President of the United States thereof, together 
with the attending facts and circumstances, and the President 
shall have power to modify or vacate the action of the Governor 
General. He shall annually and at such other times as he may 
be required make such official report of the transactions of the 
government of the Philippine Islands to an executive department 
of the United States to be designated by the President, and his 
said annual report shall be transmitted to the Congress of the 
United States; and he shall perform such additional duties and 
functions as may in pursuance of law be delegated or assigned 
to him by the President. 

“Sec. 22. That, except as provided otherwise in this act, the 
executive departments of the Philippine government shall con- 
tinue as now authorized by law until otherwise provided by 
the Philippine Legislature. When the Philippine Legislature 
herein provided shall convene and organize the Philippine Com- 
mission as such shall cease and determine and the members 
thereof shall vacate their offices as members of said commis- 
sion: Provided, That the heads of executive departments shall 
continue to exercise their executive functions until the heads 
of departments provided by the Philippine Legislature pursuant 
to the provisions of this act are appointed and qualified. The 
Philippine Legislature may thereafter by appropriate legisla- 
tion increase the number or abolish any of the executive de- 
partments or make such changes in the names and duties 
thereof as it may see fit and shall provide for the appointment 
and removal of the heads of the executive departments by the 
Governor General: Provided, That- all executive functions of 
the government must be directly under the Governor General 
or within one of the executive departments under the supervision 
and control of the Governor General. There shall be established 
by the Philippine Legislature a bureau, to be known as the 
Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, which said bureau shall be 
embraced in one of the executive departments to be designated 
by the Governor General and shall have general supervision 
over the public affairs of the inhabitants of the territory 
represented in the legislature by appointive senators and rep- 
resentatives, 

“Sec. 28. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, a vice governor of the Philippine Islands, who shall 
have all of the powers of the Governor General in the case of a 
vacancy or temporary removal, resignation, or disability of the 
Governor General, or in case of his temporary absence; and the 
said vice governor shall be the head of the executive depart- 
ment, known as the department of public instruction, which 
shall include the bureau of education and the bureau of health, 
and he may be assigned such other executive duties as the 
Governor General may designate. 

Other bureaus now included in the department of public in- 
struction shall, until otherwise provided by the Philippine 
Legislature, be included in the department of the interior. 

“The President may designate the head of an executive depart- 
ment of the Philippine government to act as Governor General in 
the case of a vacancy, the temporary removal, resignation, or dis- 
ability of the Governor General and of the vice governor, or their 
temporary absence, and the head of the department thus desig- 
nated shall exercise all the powers and perform all the duties 
of the Governor General during such vacancy, disability, or 
absence, 

“Sec. 24. That there shall be appointed by the President an 
auditor, who shall examine, audit, and settle all accounts per- 
taining to the revenues and receipts from whatever source of the 
Philippine government and of the provincial and municipal 
governments of the Philippines, including trust funds and funds 
derived from bond issues; and audit, in accordance with law 
and administrative regulations, all expenditures of funds or 
property pertaining to or held in trust by the government or 
the Provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall perform a like 
duty with respect to all government branches. 

“He shall keep the general accounts of the government and 
preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the auditor to bring to the attention 
of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds or 
property which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, exces- 
sive, or extravagant. 

There shall be a deputy auditor appointed in the same man- 
ner as the auditor. The deputy auditor shall sign such official 
papers as the auditor may designate and perform such other 


duties as the auditor may prescribe, and in case of the death, 
resignation, sickness, or other absence of the auditor from his 
office, from any cause, the deputy auditor shall have charge of 
such office. In case of the absence frem duty, from any cause, 
of both the auditor and the deputy auditor, the Governor General 
may designate an assistant, who shall have charge of the office. 

“The administrative jurisdiction of the auditor over accounts, 
whether of funds or property, and all vouchers and records per- 
taining thereto, shall be exclusive. With the approval of the 
Governor General he shall from time to time make and promul- 
gate general or special rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with law covering the method of accounting for public funds 
and property, and funds and property held in trust by the gov- 
ernment or any of its branches: Provided, That any officer ac- 
countable for public funds or property may require such addi- 
tional reports or returns from his subordinates or others as he 
may deem necessary for his own information and protection. 

“The decisions of the auditor shall be final and conclusive 
upon the executive branches of the government, except that ap- 
peal therefrom may be taken by the party aggrieved or the head 
of the department concerned within one year, in the manner 
hereinafter prescribed. The auditor shall, except as hereinafter 
provided, have like authority as that conferred by law upon the 
several auditors of the United States and the Comptroller of 
the United States Treasury and is authorized to communicate 
directly with any person having claims before him for settle- 
ment, or with any department, officer, or person haying official 
relations with his office. 

“As soon after the close of each fiscal year as the accounts of 
said year may be examined and adjusted t^e auditor shall sub- 
mit to the Governor General and the Secretary of War an 
annual report of the fiscal concerns of the government, showing 
the receipts and disbursements of the various departments and 
bureaus of the government and of the various Provinces and 
municipalities, and make such other reports as may be required 
of him by the Governor General or the Secretary of War. 

“Tn the execution of their duties the auditor and the deputy 
auditor are authorized to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
and to take evidence, and, in the pursuance of these provisions, 
may issue subpœnas and enforce the attendance of witnesses, as 
now provided by law. 

“ The office of the auditor shall be under the general supervision 
of the Governor General and shall consist of the auditor and 
deputy auditor and such necessary assistants as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

“Sec. 25. That any person aggrieved by the action or decision 
of the auditor in the settlement of his account or claim may, 
within one year, take an appeal in writing to the Governor 
General, which appeal shall specifically set forth the particular 
action of the auditor to which exception is taken, with the 
reason and authorities relied on for reversing such decision. 

“Tf the Governor General shall confirm the action of the 
auditor, he shall so indorse the appeal and transmit it to the 
auditor, and the action shall thereupon be final and conclusive. 
Should the Governor General fail to sustain the action of the 
auditor, he shall forthwith transmit his grounds of disapproval 
to the Secretary of War, together with the appeal and the 
papers necessary to a proper understanding of the matter. The 
decision of the Secretary of War in such case shall be final and 
conclusive. 

“Sec. 26. That the supreme court and the courts of first in- 
stance of the Philippine Islands shall possess and exercise 
jurisdiction as heretofore provided and such additional jurisdic- 
tion as shall hereafter be prescribed by law. The municipal 
courts of said islands shall possess and exercise jurisdiction as 
now provided by law, subject in all matters to such alteration 
and amendment as may be hereafter enacted by law; and the 
chief justice and associate justices of the supreme court shall 
hereafter be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate of the United States. The 
judges of the court of first instance shall be appointed by the 
Governor General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Philippine Senate: Provided, That the admiralty jurisdiction 
of the supreme court and courts of first instance shall not be 
changed except by act of Congress. That in all cases pending 
under the operation of existing laws, both criminal and civil, 
the jurisdiction shall continue until final judgment and deter- 
mination. 

“ Sec. 27. That the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm 
the final judgments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands in all actions, cases, causes, and proceedings 
now pending therein or hereafter determined thereby in which 
the Constitution or any statute, treaty, title, right, or privilege 
of the United States is involved, or in causes in which the value 
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in controversy exceeds $25,000, or in which the title or posses- 
sion of real estate exceeding in value the sum of $25,000, to be 
ascertained by the oath of either party or of other competent 
witnesses, Is involved or brought in question; and such final 
judgments or decrees may and can be reviewed, revised, re- 
versed, modified, or affirmed by said Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal or writ of error by the party aggrieved 
within the same time, in the same manner, under the same regu- 
lations, and by the same procedure, as far as applicable, as the 
Soe judgments and decrees of the district courts of the United 
tates, 

“Sec. 28. That the government of the Philippine Islands 
may grant franchises and rights, including the authority to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent domain, for the construction and 
operation of works of public utility and service, and may au- 
thorize said works to be constructed and maintained over and 
across the public property of the United States, including 
streets, highways, squares, and reservations, and over similar 
property of the government of said islands, and may adopt rules 
and regulations under which the provincial and municipal gov- 
ernment of the islands may grant the right to use and occupy 
such public property belonging to said Provinces or munici- 
palities: Provided, That no private property shall be damaged 
or taken for any purpose under this section without just com- 
pensation, and that such authority to take and occupy land 
shall not authorize the taking, use, or occupation of any land 
except such as is required for the actual necessary purposes for 
which the franchise is granted, and that no franchise or right 
shall be granted to any individual, firm, or corporation except 
under the conditions that it shall be subject to amendment, 
alteration, or repeal by the Congress of the United States, and 
that lands or right of use and occupation of lands thus granted 
shall revert to the governments by which they were respectively 
granted upon the termination of the franchises and rights under 
which they were granted or upon thelr revocation or repeal. 
That all franchises or rights granted unger this act shall forbid 
the issue of stuck or bonds except in exchange for actual cash 
or for property at a fair valuation equal to the par value of 
the stock or bonds so issued; shall forbid the declaring of stock 
or bond dividends, and, in the case of public-service corpora- 
tions shall provide for the effective regulation of the charges 
thereof, for the official inspection and regulation of the books 
and accounts of such corporations, and for the payment of a 
reasonable percentage of gross earnings into the treasury of 
the Philippine Islands or of the Province or municipality within 
which such franchises are granted and exercised: Provided 
further, That it shall be unlawful for any corporation organized 
under this act. or for any person, company, or corporation re- 
ceiving any grant, franchise, or concession from the government 
of said islands, to use, employ, or contract for the labor of 
persons held in involuntary servitude; and any person, company, 
or corporation so violating the provisions of this act shall forfeit 
all charters, grants, or franchises for doing business in said 
islands, in an action or proceeding brought for that purpose in 
any court of competent jurisdiction by any officer of the Philip- 
pine government, or on the complaint of any citizen of the 
Philippines, under such regulations and rules as the Philippine 
Legislature shall prescribe, and in addition shall be deemed 
guilty of an offense, and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $10,000. 

“ Sec. 29. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the 
salaries of all the officials of the Philippines not appointed by the 
President, including deputies, assistants, and other employees, 
shall be such and be so paid out of the revenues of the Philip- 
pines as shall from time to time be determined by the Philip- 
pine Legislature. The salaries of all officers and all expenses 
of the offices of the various officials of the Philippines ap- 
pointed as herein provided by the President shall also be paid 
out of the revenues of the Philippines. The annual salaries 
of the following-named officials appointed by the President 
and so to be paid shall be: The Governor General, $18,000; 
in addition thereto he shall be entitled to the occupancy of the 
buildings heretofore used by the chief executive of the Philip- 
pines, with the furniture and effects therein, free of rental; 
chief justice of the supreme court, $8,000; associate justices 
of the supreme court, $7,500 each; auditor, $6,000; deputy 
auditor, $3,000. 

“Sec. 30. That the provisions of the foregoing section shall 
not apply to provincial and municipal officials; their salaries 
and the compensation of their deputies, assistants, and other 
help, as well as all other incurred by the Provinces 
and municipalities, shall be paid out of the provincial and mu- 
nicipal revenues in such manner as the Philippine Legislature 
shall provide. 
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“Sec. 31. That all laws or parts of laws applicable to the 
Philippines not in conflict with any of the provisions of this 
act are hereby continued in force and effect.” 

GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
JohN F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
W. A. Jones, 
Jor J. Ru 
Managers on the part of the House. 


RECESS. 
Mr. ROBINSON. I move the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 3 minutes 
p. m., Monday, August 7, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, August 8, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate August 7 (legis- 
lative day of August 5), 1916. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE, 


William Edward Byerly, of Velva, N. Dak., to be register of 
the land office at Williston, N. Dak., vice Thomas B. Murphy, 
whose term will expire August 7, 1916. 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


Dr. Clifford R. Eskey to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 

Dr. Joseph D, Stout to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 

Dr. Edwin O. Woods to be assistant surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, to take effect from date of oath. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Frank F. Eastman, Quartermaster Corps, to be 
colonel from Aùgust 1, 1916, subject to examination required 
by law, vice Col. George B. Davis, retired from active service 
July 31, 1916. 

Maj. Hugh J. Gallagher, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieuten- 
ant colonel from August 1, 1916, subject to examination re- 
quired by law, vice Lieut. Col, Frank T. Eastman, promoted. 


SIGNAL CORPS. 


Capt. George S. Gibbs, Signal Corps, to be major from July 27, 
1916, vice Maj. William Mitchell, detailed in the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank 
from July 29, 1916. 


Nicolo Vincenzo Alessi, of Louisiana. 

James Stevenson Allen, of New York. 
Joseph David Aronson, of Pennsylvania. 

Engene Jacob Asnis, of Pennsylvania. 

Carl Lewis Barnes, of Illinois. 

William Bates, of New Jersey. 

John Jacob Beard, of New York. 

Leo Pecci Bell, of Missouri. 

Burnett Boisseau Benson, of Kentucky. 

Leo Hellee Bernd, of Pennsylvania. 

Joel Ives Butler, of Arizona. 

Burns Stoddard Chaffee, of California. 

George Houghton Clapp, of Pennsylvania, 

William Arthur Clark, of Illinois. 

Clayton Reynolds Clarke, of New York. 

Alfred Burwell Claytor, of Pennsylvania. 

Inman Williams Cooper, jr., of Mississippi. 

W. Claude Copeland, of Colorado. 

Edward Foulke Corson, of Pennsylvania. 

James Hugh Finch, of Illinois. 

Charles Edward Belin Flagg, of Washington. 

Elisha Flagg, of Massachusetts. 

James Lennon Foley, of Illinois. _ 

Channing Frothinzham, jr., of Massachusetts, 

John Patrick Gallagher, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Robert Gill, of New York. 

Carl Goehring, of Nebraska. 

Frederic Grosvenor Goodridge, of Connecticut. 

Samuel Ashby Grantham, of Missouri. 

Robert Bruce Grimes, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Joseph Hall, of the District of Columbia. 
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Thomas Farris Hale, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward Wilbur Hanson, of Illinois. 

Byron Harry Hermann, of New York. 

Ralph Abram Hurd, of New York. 

William James, of New Jersey. 

John Prentiss Lord, of Nebraska. 

Floyd Willcox McRae, jr., of Georgia. 

James Robert McVay, of Missouri. 

Hertel Philip Makel, of Maryland. 

Laurence Hampson Mayers, of Illinois. 

Hugo Mella, of North Dakota. 

Edwin Morton Miller, of Illinois. 

Thomas Grier Miller, of Pennsylvania. 

George Richards Minot, of Massachusetts. 

Daniel Virgil Moore, of South Dakota. 

Cecil Goddard Morehouse, of Iowa. 

John Walter Morris, of Tennessee, 

Roscoe Edward Mosiman, of Ohio. 

Frank Reid Mount, of Oregon. 

Hugh Stevens Mount, of Oregon. 

Percy Musgrave, of Pennsylvania. 

William Herman Myers, of Georgia. 

Arthur Newlin, of Pennsylvania. 

Frank Roberts Ober. of Massachusetts, 

John Elbert O'Keefe, of Iowa. 

George Kingsley Olmsted, of Colorado. 

Robert Bayley Osgood, of Massachusetts. 

Alfred Harrison Parsons, of New York. 

Francis Weld Peabody, of Massachusetts. 

Albert Pfeiffer, of New York. 

Damon Beckett Pfeiffer, of Pennsylvania. 

Edgar Warden Phillips, of New York. 

William Oscar Hampton Prosser, of Pennsylvania. 

George Kremer Rhodes, of Maryland. 

David Riesman, of Pennsylvania. 

James Stevens Simmons, of Pennsylvania. 

Frank Conger Smith, of South Dakota. 

Mitchell Porter Stiles, of Pennsylvania. 

August Adrian Strasser, of New Jersey. 

George Reed Tabor, of Texas. 

William Barclay Terhune, of Louisiana. 

Donald Vaughn Trueblood, of Washington. 

Ira Clinton Tyndall, of Maryland. 

Norris Wistar Vaux, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles Edward Waits, of Georgia. 

James Ralston Wells, of Pennsylvania. 

Walter John Whitehouse, of Pennsylvania. 

Harry Leigh Willson, of Pennsylvania. 

George Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Otto Wyneken, of Texas. 

Walter Meredith Boothby, of Massachusetts, 

Louis Herbert Burlingham, of Massachusetts. 

George Parkman Denny, of Massachusetts. 

William Lincoln Noble, of Illinois. 

Harry Reeves Oliver, of California. 

Frederic Kammerer, of New York, late first lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps. 

Arthur Garner Ge of Virginia. 

Linus Reed Cranmer, of Ohio. 

Frederick John Cullen, of Washington. 

John Blair Deaver, of Pennsylvania. 

Frank Martin Dedaker, of Pennsylvania, 

John Sebastian Derr, of Georgia. 

Henry Kuhl Dillard, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Clarence Eugene Drake, of Texas. 

William Drayton, jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Henry Culp Earnshaw, of Pennsylvania. 

James Bennett Edwards, of New Jersey. 

Edward Coleman Ellett, of Tennessee. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navr. 


The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1916: 

Bruce G. Leighton, 

Harold C. Van Valzah, 

Paul A. Stevens, 

Reginald S. H. Venable, 

John M. Kates, 

Eric F. Zemke, 

Edward J. O’Keefe, 

Arthur S. Walton, 

Valentine Wood, 

Henry A. Seiller, 

Julian B. Timberlake, jr., 

Laurence W. Clarke, 


Arnold Marcus, and 

Ligon B. Ard. 

Ensign Ray H. Wakeman to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of December, 1915. 

John W. Draper, a citizen of New York, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 
2d day of August, 1916. 

Boatswain Edward Sweeney to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy from the 21st day of December, 1915. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate August 7 (legis- 
lative day of August 5), 1916. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
James O. Carr to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of North Carolina. 
SECRETARY OF EMBASSY. 
CLASS 4. 
Benjamin Thaw, jr., to be a secretary of embassy or legation 


Excise BOARD. 


Andrew J. Cummings to be a member of the Excise Board 
for the District of Columbia for a term of three years. 


POSTMASTERS. 
IOWA. 
H. L. Cartwright, Union. 
KANSAS. 
Charles M. Dillman, Cimarron. 
NEBRASKA, 
J. B. Davis, Humboldt. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Minnie M. Luce, Hope. 


of class 4 


OHIO. 
Glenn Baker, Centerburg. 
OREGON. 
Ira Wimberly, Drain. 
TEXAS. 


W. P. Copeland, Roscoe. 
Burney Reagan, Big Spring. 
J. L. Wilson, Celina. 
J. O. Wood, Wellington. 
VERMONT. 
John Layden, West Pawlet. 
WASHINGTON, 
Arthur B. Foley, Wilbur. 
Lester S. Overholt, Omak. 
WISCONSIN. 
William Dailey, Birnamwood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, August 7, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, dispenser of all good, amid the confusion of 


tongues, the clash of convictions, the criminations and recrimi- 
nations, the roar of battle, the groans of the wounded and dying, 
the far cry of the bereaved, the widows and orphans, help us to 
put our souls into that prayer of prayers which fell from the lips 
os the world’s greatest Teacher, Prophet and Seer and try to 
ive it. 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 


kingdom come, Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors, and lead us, not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil: 
and the glory, forever. 


for Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, August 5, 1916, 


was read and approved. 


ELECTION CONTEST—GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM. 
Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 


resolution from the Committee on Elections No. 2, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 340. 
Resolved, That Groncn HOLDEN TINKHAM was duly elected a Member 


of the Sixty-fourth Congress as a Representative from the eleventh con- 

gressional district of Massachusetts and is entitled to the seat therein. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

II. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., to 
purehase certain public lands for public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands in incorporated cities and towns 
for cemetery and park purposes“; 

H. R. 14868. An act to accept the cession by the State of Oregon 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within the 
Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 7419. An act granting a patent to a certain strip of land 
to Blisha A. Crandall; 

H. R. 12248. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased ; 

H. R. 6758. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Hector 
M. MeDonald, deceased ; 

H. R. 8630: An act for the relief of the Farmers’ State Bank, 
of Eureka, Woodford County, III.; 

H. R. 8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civillan employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge of ae duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N 

H. R. 14528. An act for the relief ae W. W. Finn; 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State board of harbor 
commissioners of the State of California ; 

H. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen; 

If. R. 10643. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 

H. R. 1777. An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch; 

H. R. 11984. An act for the relief of William E. Heffner; 

H. R. 8200. An act for the relief of M. E. Sitlers; 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to build and main- 
tain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 14952. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance; 

H. R. 9375. An act for the relief of J. M. Potter; 

H. R. 13982. An act to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciproeal rights to 
United States citizens; 

H. R. 7896. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin; 

H. R. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co.: 

H. R. 10052. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance; 

H. R. 14299. An act to amend section 33 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 8, 1911; 

H. R. 10546, An act for the relief of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11416. An act to repeal an act approved March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of the 
United States,’ approved August 1, 1888 ” ; 

H. R. 15777. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii as 
amended by Congress relating to the granting of a franchise for 
the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the district 
of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; and 

H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 15522. An act to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1528. An act for the relief of Martin Huhn; and 

II. R. 11129. An nct for the relief of the owners of the bar- 
kentine Mabel I. Meyers and her master and crew and for the 
relief of the owners of cargo of molasses late on board said 
barkentine. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15048) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
war and certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 


disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 


Mr. Jonson of Maine, Mr. HucHes, and Mr. Saroor as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to bills 
of the following titles: 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War and to certain widows aud de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than the Civil War and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 15774) making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Sztrrh of Maryland, 
Mr. Rosrnson, and Mr. GALLINGER as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colo- 
rado; 

E S. 3681. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
sparta; 

S. 6227. An act to increase the area of the United States 
Botanic Garden in the city of Washington, D. C.; 

S. 6013. An act to confirm the entry of John Dowd; 

S. 1548. An act for the relief of Emmett W. Entriken; 

S. 6626. An act to fix the rate of pay for compositors and 
bookbinders in the Government Printing Office; 

Ae 10. An act to correct the military record of Clayton H. 
dams ; 

S. 736. An act to correct the military record of John P. 
Webber, alias John J. Webber; 

S. 6154. An act for the relief of Dr. Charles Lee Baker; 

S. 6287. An act for the relief of Joseph Eubor; 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease for production of oil and gas ceded lands: of the Shoshone 
or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming; 

S. 1265. An act for the relief of J. G. Senpelt; 

S. 3774. An act to authorize the sale of lands allotted to 
Indians under the Moses agreement of July 7. 1883; 

S. 8647. An act for the relief of Moses ©. Tingley 

S. 3972. An act. to provide for selection by the Omaha Indians 
and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal cemetery 
purposes ; 

S. 5635. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land 
in the State of South Dakota to the town of Flandreau in said 
State; 

S. 5632. An act for the relief of Aquila Nebeker ; 

S. 2388. An act for the relief of Orion Mathews: 

S. 5203. An act for the relief of Gardiner L. Eastman; 

S. 6601. An act for the enlargement of the post-office build- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

S. J. Res. 151. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment 
of a special joint commission of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the employment of Federal prisoners 
in industrial occupations for the benefit of the Government of 
the United States; 

S. 135. An act for the restoration of annuities to the Meda- 
wakanton and Wahpakoota (Santee) Sioux Indians declared for- 
feited by the act of February 16, 1863; 

S. 6667. An act to incorporate the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion; 

S. 4288. An act relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters; 

S. 6526. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
residing on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims. 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution granting permission for the 
erection of a monument in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va., 
to the memory and in honor of the members of the various 
orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses on buttle 
eae in hospitals, and on floating hospitals during the Civil 

ar; 

S. 3700. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal sec- 
tion 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
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S. 6720. An act to increase the limit of cost of publie building 
at Park City, Utah; 
S. 5202. An act to authorize the maintenance and operation of 


dams across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, | 


Me. ; : 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew O. 
Butler, jr.; and 

S. 6748. An act providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil. 

The message also announced that the President had approved 
and signed joint resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution appropriating $540,000 for the 
relief of flood sufferers in the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, and Mississippi, 
and for other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees. as indicated below: 

S. 6561. An act providing for the sale at public auction of all 
unsold suburban lots not reserved for public purposes in the 
Government town site of Port Angeles, Wash., and for the issu- 
ance of patents for those previously sold under the act of May 2, 
1906, on the payment of the price at which the said lots were 
reappraised under said act without further condition or delay; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

S. 3681. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esparta; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1548. An act for the relief of Emmett W. Entriken; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 10. An act to correct the military record of Clayton H. 
Adams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 736. An act to correct the military record of John P. Web- 
ber, alias John J. Webber; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 6154. An act for the relief of Dr. Charles Lee Baker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 6287. An act for the relief of Joseph Eubor; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1265. An act for the relief of J. G. Seupelt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

S. 3774. An act to authorize the sale of lands allotted to In- 
dians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3647. An act for the relief of Moses C. Tingley ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 3972. An act to provide for selection by the Omaha Indians 
and the setting apart of reservation lands for tribal cemetery 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 5635. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land in 
the State of South Dakota to the town of Flandreau in said 
State; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5632. An act for the relief of Aquila Nebeker; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

S. 5203. An act for the relief of Gardiner L. Eastman; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 6601. An act for the enlargement of the post-office building 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 2388. An act for the relief of Orion Mathews; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4288. An act relating to the maintenance of actions for 
death on the high seas and other navigable waters; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 6720. An act to increase the limit of cost of public building 
at Park City, Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

S. 6748. An act providing that Indian schools may be main- 
tained without restriction as to annual rate of expenditure per 
pupil ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 6740. An act to correct the military record of Matthew C. 
Butler, jr. ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4. An act to provide for the purchase of a site and the erec- 
tion of a public building thereon at Bingham Canyon, in the 
State of Utah; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. F 

S. 697. An act authorizing a credit in certain accounts in the 
omre of the Auditor for the War Department; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 2544. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint John Q. A. Brett a first lieutenant in the United States 
Army ; to the Committee on. Military Affairs. 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to use, 
at his discretion, surplus moneys in the Treasury in the pur- 


chase or redemption of the outstanding interest-bearing ob- 
1 of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, from 
the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy 
Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, from 
the foot of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming 
op Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, 

A.; 

H. R. 16380. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River; 

H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crips and Sumter Counties; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of North- 
umberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their succes- 
sors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, 
Northumberland County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union 
County, Pa.; 

H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison; 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 5914. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors; and 

S. 4654. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and 
dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 12197. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew. 

RESIGNATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resigna- 
tion: 


Jury 22, 1916. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Š 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Sm: I beg to inform you that I have this day transmitted to the 
governor of California my resignation as a Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States from the tenth district of California. 

Yours, very truly, 
Wm. D. STEPHENS. 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS. CONSENT. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 
OVERISSUES OF SECURITIES. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 563) to amend section 20 of an act to regulate 
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commerce, to prevent overissues of securities by carriers, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that that 
bill muy be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to haye the bill passed over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTION OF STREAMS, ETC., IN ARID PUBLIC LANDS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1351) providing for the discovery, development, 
and protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States in the State of Cali- 
fornin, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and montu- 
ments locating the same. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to have the 
bill passed with the House amendments, if the House amend- 
ments restricting the authorization are likely to remain in the 
bill after it becomes a law. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman from 
Illinois that we will do everything we can to retain those House 
amendments. That is the unanimous judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and it is our determination to retain 
them in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ctc., That the Interior Department be, and is hereby, 
authorized, empowered, and directed immediately to proceed by all 
necessary and proper means to discover, develop, protect, and render 
more accessible for the benefit of the general public, springs, streams, 
and water holes on what are known as the western deserts and arid 
public lands of the United States in the State of California; and in 
connection therewith to erect und maintain suitable and durable monu- 
ments und signboards at proper places and intervals along and near 
the accustomed lines of travel and over the general area of sald desert 
lands, containing information and directions as to the location and 
nature of said springs, streams, and water holes, to the end that the 
same may be more readily traced and found by rsons in search or 
need thereof; also to provide convenient and ready means, apparatus, 
and appliances by which water may be brought to the earth’s surface 
at said water holes for the use of such persons; also to prepare and 
distribute sultable maps, reports, and general information relating to 
sald springs, streams, and water holes, and their specific location with 
reference to lines of travel. 

Src. 2. That to carry out the purposes of this act the expenditure 
of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby author- 
ized. All disbursements made under this act sbalil be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior on vouchers approved by the Director of the 
Geological Survey. 

Sud, 3. That whoever shall willfully or maliciously injure, destroy, 
deface. or remove any of said monuments or signposts, or shall willfully 
or maliciously fill up, render foul, or in anywise destroy or impair the 
utility of said springs, streams, or water holes, or shall yuong or 
maliciously interfere with said monuments, signposts, streams, spring: 
or water holes, or the purposes for which they are maintained an 
used, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
three years, or both. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, em- 
powered, and directed to make, issuc, promulgate, and enforce such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary, or by him deemed expe- 
dient, to carry into force and effect the provisions of this act and 
accomplish its objects and purposes. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “authorized,” insert the word “and.” 

Page 1, tines 4 and 5, strike out the words “and directed immediately 
to proceed by all necessary and proper means” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “in his discretion in so far as the authorization made 
herein will permit.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “ what are known as the western 
deserts and,” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “in the State of California.” 

Lage 2, lines 19. 20, and 21, strike out the words “All disbursements 
made under this act shall be made by the Secretary of the Interior on 
vouchers approved by the Director of the Geological Survey.” 
: Page &, strike out all of section 4 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


owing : 
“That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized to perform 
any and all acts and make such rules and regulations as may 


necessary for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into 

Tull force and effect.” 
The SPEAKER. 

mittee amendments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 1, line 3. 
by striking out the words “ Interior Department“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “ Secretary of the Interior.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. Also the following amendment: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “and,” Insert the word “ he.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act providing for 
the discovery, development, and protection of streams, springs, 
and water holes in the desert and arid public Jands of the United 
States, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and monu- 
ments locating the same.” x 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MINING FOR METALLIFEROUS MINERALS, 
ARIZONA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12426) to authorize mining for metalliferous 
minerals on Indian reservations in the State of Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman object to 
having the bill passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the bill being 
passed without prejudice. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5886) extending the time for the completion 
of the bridge across the Mississippi River at Memphis, Tenn., 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act ap- 
proved July 20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,’ 
approved August 23, 1912.” 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARAWAY, 

Mr. ADAMSON, 
at a previous session would not suffice. 
had it up a few days ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is this the same bill which the gentleman 
had up on last Wednesday? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It was. 

Mr. MANN. It is a short bill; let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. . The Chair thinks the better practice would 
be to read it. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I thought it was the unfinished business. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the completion of a bridge 
now in the course of construction across the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, Tenn., which the Arkansas & Memphis Railway Bridge 
& Terminal Co., its successors or assigns, was authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate by an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act approved July 20, 1012, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas 
& Memphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
erate a bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 
23, 1912,” be, and the same is hereby, extended to the Ist day of 
April, T. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to resubmit the amend- 
ment offered when the bill was before the House last Wednesday 


and marked on the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: - : 

On page 2, after line 6, insert the following: “Provided, That (he 
wagon way portion of sald bridge and the approaches thereto shali be 
completed within said time.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment I offered to 
meet this condition 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is at the end of line 7 instead of line 6. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 


[After a pause.| The 
Mr. Speaker 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose that the reading 
It was read when we 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be modified so as to read at the end of line 7. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend page 2, after line 7, etc. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. y 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker—well, I can offer an amendment to 
section 1 later. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, after section 1, add the following as a new section: 
‘ “Amend an act ot PP ae July 20, 1912, and amendment thereto ap- 
1 August 23, 1912, entitled An act to authorize Arkansas & 


emphis Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 


operate a omage across the peer my S River.“ 


So amend the proviso in section 1 of said act that amended it will 
read as follows: 


Provided, That said brid shall be so constructed, maintained, 
and operated that, in addition to its use for railroad purposes, 
it shall provide for a separate roadway and spproscnee and con 
tinuous use by the public as a highway bridge, to used by vehicles, 
pedestrians, horsemen, animals, and all kinds of traffic and travel, for 
the transit of which reasonable rates of toll may be cha and re- 
ceived, but no rate for passage of a single passenger on a d train 
shall exceed 25 cents.” ö 

Mr. ADAMSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I understand that is 
agreeable to the people of the community, and I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MANN. How does the first part of the amendment read? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first part of the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

aga 25h; following as a new section. “Amend an act approved July 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is not in proper form. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is an awkward statement. The gen- 
tleman wants to amend the original act. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am inclined to think there is a pencil 
emendation to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That d bridge shall be so constructed, maintained. 
and operated that, in addition to its use for railroad purposes, it shall 
1 for an adequate and separate roadway and approaches and con- 

nous use by the public, etc.’ 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the language of the amendment 


is not correct. I move to amend by striking out before the pro- 
viso—— 


Mr. ADAMSON. That is, in the Caraway amendment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes—and insert the language written there. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by striking out all preceding the proviso in the Caraway amend- 
ment and insert That the proviso in section 1 of said act, approved 
August 23, 1912, be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows.“ 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I think that is better. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the Caraway amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, in line 5, page 
2, by striking out the quotation marks after the word “ twelve.” 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 2, line 5, by striking out the quotation marks after the 
word “ twelve.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. And then, in line 4, by inserting, after the word 
„river“ and the inside quotation marks which follow the word 
“river,” outside quotation marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert outside quotation marks after inside quotation marks after the 
word “ river,” line 4, page 2. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title by strik- 
ing out, in the last line of the title, after the word “ twelve,” the 
quotation marks and by inserting in the line next to the last, 
after the inside quotation marks which follow the word “ river,” 
outside quotation marks. 

Mr. ADAMSON, This is the same change made in the text 
so as to correctly describe the title. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
so as to conform to the text. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
no objection. 


On metion of Mr. Apaarson, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15096) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, providing for the selection of lands for educa- 
tional purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize 
an exchange of lands between the United States and the several 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the 
bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. This bill is on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 5 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved February 28, 1891 (26 Stats. L., p. 796), entitled “An act to 
amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States providing for the selection of lands for educational p 
In lieu of these appropriated for other purposes,” are hereby d ed 
applicable to all grants of school lands heretofore made by Congress, 
and all selections heretofore made and approved under said grants 
and in accordance with said act of row age 28, 1891, if otherwise 
lawful, are hereby ratified and confirmed; that all pending and un- 
approved selections heretofore made under said grants and in accord- 
ance with said act, if found otherwise valid, and for lands which are 
nonmineral in character and which have not, prior to date of a Bad 
been withdrawn under the provisions of the act of June 25, 1510 ( 
Stats. L., p. 847), may be approved under the previsions of said act 
of February 28, 1891: Provided, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as preventing the approval of selections included within with- 
drawals under the provisions of said act of June 25, 1910, subject to 
conditions, limitations, or reservations authorized or itted by 
ESPES or future acts of Congress relating to such withdrawn lands 
f the surface of such land is found by the Secretary of the Interior 
to be of substantial value for agriculture, or timber. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

On page 2, in lines 12 and 13, after the word “ character,” 
insert: 

And which were subject to selection at the time the applications were 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 2. That the act of Co: approved Fe 28, 1891, entitled 
“An act to amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United e proneng for the selection of lands for educational pur- 
pose in lieu of those appropriated for other purposes,” is hereby amended 
y adding thereto the following: 

“That as to all surveyed or unsurveyed sections in place granted or 
reserved to the use of schools and included within national forests it 
shall be lawful for the State in pursuance of an agreement, either prior 
or subsequent hereto, between the State nud the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to relinquish its claim. right, and title thereto and select in lieu 
thereof other unappropriated nonmineral lands of 5 equal 
valne designated by the Secretary of Agriculture and lying within the 
boundaries of any national forest or forests within the State wherein 
the exchange is to be made; that upon the consummation of the ex- 
change herein authorized and its approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior the President of the United States is authorized to eliminate from 
such national forest the lands so selected for and on behalf of the State: 
Provided, That the lands granted in place to such State or Territory 
and surrendered under the provisions hereof shall, upon the approval of 
the indemnity or exchange, revert to and become a portion of the na- 
tional forest wherein located subject to all the laws, rules, and regula- 


o applicable. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to get some information with reference to this 
matter. Can the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] tell 
me what the object is? I believe the gentleman wrote the re- 
port on the biil. 

Mr. RAKER. I wrote a part of it. 

Mr. WINGO. Tell us what the object is. 

Mr. RAKER. In answer to the gentleman’s question, there 
are two objects. The first is to adjust the lands where the 
State has lost them—that is, where there has been a railroad 
grant, or an Indian reserve, to exchange the land and permit 
the State to obtain the land it otherwise should have obtained 
under the original acts of Congress, namely, sections 16 and 36. 
The other provision of the act, in section 3, applies to exchange 
of land in place where the national forest or Indian reserva- 
tions have been created, particularly national forests, where 
the lands have been surveyed, the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections, to permit the exchange of that land by the State for 
other land outside the reserve, so that the land might be re- 
turned to the Government and fill out the national forest and 
the land selected by the States may be approved. 
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Mr. WINGO. The language of the section is contradictory, 
it appears to me. I do not understand what it means, In the 
first part, in lines 11, 12, and 13, it says: 

That as to all surveyed or unsurveyed sections in place granted or 
reserved to the use of schools and included within national forests it 
shall be lawful for the State in pursuance of an agreement, either 
prior or subsequent hereto, between the State and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to relinquish his claim, right, and title thereto— 

And so forth. 

Then down in the succeeding clause of the same section, and 
commencing at line 21, it provides: 

That upon the consummation of the exchange herein authorized 
and its approval by the Secretary of the Interlor the President of the 
United States is authorized to e rom such national forests 
the lands so selected for and on behalf of the State. 

It looks to me that the first part of the amendment provides 
the States may make other selections where the original selec- 
tions were in national forests, and yet the last part provides 
for the elimination from the forest when the State makes the 
selection, It appears to me to be contradictory. 

Mr. RAKER. The first provision, as to all surveyed or un- 
surveyed sections granted or reserved to the use of schools 
and included within national forests, is the land in sections 
16 and 86. There are two distinctions there, the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections, where the land has been surveyed, and 
there has been some question whether or not the State could ex- 
change that land in the national forest to the Government, be- 
cause, having been surveyed, the title, they claim, immediately 
passed in the State, And this, then, creates that seeming 
trouble. The department has been holding they had a right to 
make the exchange. There have been two decisions of the 
United States district court that they could not make the ex- 
change, and the department made its own ruling, and Judge 
Van Devanter, now on the Supreme Court bench, when he was 
in the department, ruled it could be made, 

Mr. WINGO. Now, the report is very voluminous. I have 
not had time to read it. What States does this affect? Does 
this affect the State of Arkansas in any way at all? 

Mr. RAKER. California, Oregon, Nevada, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. And all of those States 
were represented before the committee by their Representatives 
as well as a good part of them by the attorneys general of the 
States and some of the governors, and the others by the sur- 
yeyors general. 

Mr. WINGO, It just meets the conditions that have arisen 
in those States, and does not affect Arkansas? 

Mr. RAKER. No; it does not affect Arkansas. The chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Lands sent a notice to the 
governors and the secretaries of state and the surveyors gen- 
eral in the States affected and had advice from them as well 
as from the Secretary of the Interior, and they have practically 
agreed on this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to make a suggestion to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] if he will listen just a moment. The 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srnnorr] called my attention to 
an oversight in that we possibly left out two small words in 
the bill on page 3, line 11. It reads, “that as to all.” Now, 
the gentleman from Oregon suggested “any surveyed or un- 
surveyed land.” He said the committee agreed to the amend- 
ment “or any.” 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Srnnotr] suggested “as to 
all or any surveyed or uusurveyved“ land. He says the commit- 
tee agreed to that amendment—* or any.” 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to it. 
thing. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment, on page 3, 
line 11, between the word “all” and the word “surveyed,” to 
insert the words “or any.” 

Mr, MANN. I had supposed that “all” would include“ any.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, on page 3, line 11, by inserting, after the word “all,” the 
words “or any.“ 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That exchanges of title between the United States and States 
heretofore made and approved under authority of said act of February 
28, 1891, whereby the Stat» relinquished its title to surveyed school 
lands in forest cr other permanent reservations in Heu of lands else- 
where are hereby ratified and confirmed, and all 3 and unapproved 
exchanges of like character, if found otherwise valld, and for lands 


It means the same 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


which are nonmineral in character, and which have not 


rior to date 

of approval been withdrawn under the provisions of the ac 
1910 (36 Stat. L., p. 847), may be N by the provisions of sald 
act of February 28, 1891: Provided, at nothin, herein shall be con- 
strued us preventing the approval of selections included within with- 
drawals onder the provisions of said act of June 25, 1910, subject to 
conditions, limitations, or reservations authorized or permitted by pres- 
ent or future acts of Congress relating to such withdrawn lands, if the 
surface of such land is found by the Secretary of the Interior to be of 
substantial value for agriculture, grazing, or timber: Provided further, 
That in the future exchanges may made and approved as provided in 
section 2 of this act or at the election of the State, vacant unappro- 
priated nonmineral public lands of equal acreage outside the limite of 
national forests may be selected in lieu of lands surrendered or relin- 
quished under the Eunos of this act: And provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture are 
hereby authorized, in their discretion, to exchange lands within the 
limits of national forests for lands outside of such limits of approxi- 
mately equal value lost to the State by reason of settlements, entries, 
reservations, or the mineral character of the lands. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Tage 4, after the werd „character,“ in line 13, insert “and which 
were subject to selection at the time the applications were filed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 4, line 19, by inserting after the word“ may“ the words 
“within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 20, strike out the word “by” and insert the word “ under.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, after the word “ timber,” in line 5, insert : 

“Provided further, That all lands within the boundaries of national 
forests title to which may be vested in the States under the provisions 
of this act shall be subject to all rights of way which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may at any time deem necessary for the administration 
of the national forests.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 13, after the word “ State,“ 
the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 14, after the word “ nonmineral,“ insert the word “sur- 
veyed.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 15, page 5, strike out the word “acreage” and insert the 
word “ value.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 16, page 5, after the word “ forests,” inserts the words “ desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Interior,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 18, after the word “act,” insert“ but nothing herein shall pre- 
vent the consummation of the agreement dated June 16, 1911, between 
the Secretary of the Interlor and the State of California providing for 
the adjustment of the claim of the United States against the State, 
because of excess approyals and overcertifications under the grant for 
common schools, through surrender or conveyance by the State of sur- 
veyed school sections within the boundaries of national forests.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 6, after the word “discretion,” in line 3, insert “if they shall 
find that the public interests will be subserved thereby.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


insert the words “and with 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I should have offered an amend- 
ment or made a motion to disagree with the House amendment 
on page 5, line 15, striking out the word “ acreage ” and inserting 
the word “ value,” if we had been considering the bill in any 
other way than by unanimous consent. I think it scarcely fair 
to the House, when Members consent to the consideration of 
legislation in this way, to contest amendments proposed by the 
committee, the adoption of which is undoubtedly expected as a 
part of the agreement to allow the bill to be considered by unani- 
mous consent. 

But I want to call attention to the fact, and I think I would 
not be doing my duty if I did not call attention to the fact, 
that if the bill becomes a law with the change that has been 
adopted, it will be utterly impossible to adjust in any reason- 
able length of time, or at any expense that the exchanges will 
justify, the exchanges that are affected by this amendment. It 
does not matter greatly, so far as the State which I have the 
honor to represent is concerned, for we have made most of our ex- 
changes using lands within forest reserves as bases. But one 
of the most beneficial provisions of the act of February 28, 1891, 
was a provision whereby we allowed the States to get out of the 
forest reserves with their holdings and take lands elsewhere. 
In the main, if the States do that, they must, under the condi- 
tions that exist, necessarily accept generally lands of lesser 
value than those they surrender. It is true they might sur- 
render mountain tops of little value, but they would also sur- 
render timberlands of value, and as a matter of administration 
it would be utterly impossible to make exchanges, taking the 
lands within reserves for lands outside on the basis of equal 
value. There are no lands of equal value to exchange. If the 
provision remained in the bill, the only way it could be done 
would be by assuming an average value of all the lands which 
a State has in a forest reserve which it desires to surrender 
and an average value of all the lands it would select outside. 

By adopting that amendment we have nullified a very benef- 
icent and wise provision of the act which we amend by this legis- 
lation. I hope that in another body, or in conference, or some- 
where, the gentleman in charge of the bill will carefully con- 
sider that feature of the situation, so very important to many of 
the western States, although no longer very important to my 
State, in view of the fact that we have made most of our ex- 
changes of that character. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion ? a 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. I am not offering an amendment. I 
am simply making an observation, and giving my opinion in 
regard to it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will state to the gentleman 
from Wyoming that very many of us partially or wholly agree 
with the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL, I realize that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But we have been over this 
matter very exhaustively, and this is a composite adjustment. 
the best we can make of it, and we feel that for the benefit 
of all these States that will be benefited by it we ought to ac- 
cept this measure. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that, Mr. Speaker, but I did not 
feel that it would be right to allow this bill to go through the 
House without any suggestion whatever, but that all interested 
were entirely favorable to that provision. It is utterly un- 
workable, and if I muy use the word without offense to anyone, 
it is absolutely silly and nonsensical, and calculated to make 
that provision of the bill of no effect whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, while we are on this bill I want to say 
one word more, This is a very important piece of legislation. 
It adjusts the land grants of 12 western States, involving 
hundreds of thousands of acres of lands, many of them selected 
years ago. transferred by the States, but conditions have arisen 
under which the States could not make their title good. It is 
highly important that the bill should pass, and pass, as the 
gentleman from Colorado says, in the best form in which we 
can get it, in view of all the conflicting views on the subject. 
But I want to register this suggestion here and now: If it were 
not for the fact that this bill was drawn in the Interior De- 
partment, and that in the long hearings the gentlemen from the 
Interior Department seemed to understand what the Dill 
means—or at least what they understand it to mean—if it were 
not for that fact that the men who are to administer the bill 
seem to think they understand what it means, I should certainly 
not be in favor of having it pass the House. For I believe, and 
I measure my words when I say it, that I have never seen a 
piece of legislation dealing with a matter comparatively simple 
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which was so utterly obscured and confused by legislation as 
this matter of exchanges in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. What might have been written on one page 
so plainly that a man who knew little of the subject might 
understand has been dragged through some six pages, so in- 
volved, so difficult of understanding, that those who are best 
acquainted with the subject find it necessury to read the 
bill again and again, and to study its provisions carefully, com- 
paring one with another, in order to arrive at an intelligent 
opinion as to what is intended. 

I am not blaming the committee, except for taking a bill 
drawn by the department, when the committee is composed of 
men any one of whom could himself have drawn a very much 
better bill. The committee took this bill as the department 
drafted it, backing and filling and double-crossing as it does, 
and as everybody knows it does who knows anything about it, 
and they amended it, until I think the bill does about what every- - 
one wants to have done. I think it does conserve the public 
interest. I think it does probably deal fairly with the States, 
although a new set of officials in the department could easily 
interpret it so as to deprive the States of most of their benefits 
under it. But hoping that the department will continue to in- 
terpret its own bill in its own way, I am glad to have it passed; 
because, as my friend on the other side says, it is the best we 
could do under the circumstances. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We do not expect to have a new 
set of officials to administer it. 

Mr. MONDELL. We certainly will have, but the gentlemen 
who are there are in the main very excellent gentlemen, trying 
to do their duty; most of them will remain, and as to the 
others we will keep them there long enough so that they can 
enlighten their successors as to just what this legislation 
means. I do not want to leave the impression that the public 
interest is not conserved in the bill. I think it is. I do not 
think you could interpret the bill in a way to do injury to the 
publie interest; but it could very easily and readily be con- 
strued so as largely to nullify what we have started to ac- 
complish, to wit, the fair adjustment of these selections, made 
years ago. My State is less interested than some of the States, 
because our adjustments are further along, and they are sim- 
pler in character, and we have never had a question with the 
department in regard to them, except as questions have been 
raised in other States. But in other States, where the situa- 
tion is more complicated, there will be some difficulty, unless 
the department faithfully adheres to its present opinion in 
regard to this matter. 

Having said this much, I am glad to have the bill pass, hop- 
ing that as to the one feature to which I have referred, be- 
fore we get through with the legislation that particular mat- 
ter will be remedied; not because it greatly affects my State, 
for it does not, but because it will unfortunately affect many 
of the other States. Other amendments are needed but I wilh 
not take time to refer to them now. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last fee 
words. The gentleman from Wyoming had an opportunity to 
appear before the committee on this bill. It was considered by 
the subcommittee and by the full committee. The attorneys of 
the Department of the Interior and of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as the members of the committee, consisting of 
Members on that side and this, gave it every consideration and, 
I believe, understand its provisions. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear what the gentleman said. 

Mr. RAKER. I say, I believe and. in fact, I know that the 
members of the committee understood the provisions of the bill 
and that it does accomplish what the States ought to have. It 
accomplishes what the Government believes ought to be done to 
protect the Government, and all concerned are thoroughly and 
fully protected by this well-drawn, well-provided for, well-adjust- 
ed piece of legislation on a subject which has been a source of 
contention before Congress for so many years. 

Mr. MONDELL. If my friend from California will yield, I 
did not say that the members of the committee did not believe 
they understood the bill. If it continues to be interpreted as 
they hope it will be, I think it will work out, in a way; but my 
friend is getting to be quite a joker when he states that this is 
a well-drawn bill. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, it is always easy to criticize and complain, 
particularly when one does not understand a piece of legisla- 
tion 2 
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Mr. MONDELL. Well, I will say to my friend 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, on the question of acreage and 
value, the gentleman and I agree, but the department and many 
others thought this amendment ought to go in, and we felt in 
-duty bound to present it to the House, and the House ought to 
pass upon it, If the other body takes a different view of it, 
then we will have our opportunity. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I always yield to the distinguished 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is aware of the fact that I 
did appear before the committee, and after I made an extended 
statement to the committee in regard to the first bill, a new bill 
was introduced. This is that new bill; it is a little better than 
the bill I discussed before the committee, but it still has those 
unfortunate ambiguities. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that when he 
made his suggestions to the committee he did not in any way 
correct or modify what he considers not a proper and well- 
comprehended piece of legislation by any concrete suggested 
amendment er amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman say that I made no 
such ions? 

Mr. RAKER. I mean to say that the gentleman made no 
concrete suggestions as to particular amendments. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh. on the contrary 

Mr. RAKER. Of course one can talk volumes in just going 
around Robin Hood's barn, but if you want to get results on a 
piece of legislation you ought to offer concrete amendments and 
present your arguments to these proposed amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from California 
will remember that I not enly discussed the matter before the 
committee, but that I offered concrete suggestions, and that a 
number of those concrete suggestions were embodied in the 
new bill. I am not claiming any credit for them, because the 
gentleman himself approved those suggestions, and he would 
probably have made them if I had not. 

Mr, RAKER. Then as a matter of fact the gentleman’s first 
statement that this is all from the department does not com- 
port with the facts, but the bill does have in it those valuable 
suggestions of the gentleman and other gentlemen. The bill 18 
intended to cover the entire subject, and we believe it does. 
The question of “acreage” and “value” suggested by the 
gentleman will no doubt be further considered before it be- 
comes a law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to both gentlemen 
that they are violating the rules when they talk about what 
happened in the committee. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Qn motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

{By unanimous consent, leave to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp was granted to Mr. Raxer, to insert a letter from Sec- |` 


retary Lane.] 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—FRED A. CHURCHILL. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. DYER to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Fred A. Churchill (H. R. 9104, 63d 
Cong.), no adverse report having been made thereupon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Eacan for five days, on account of illness in his family. 


STANDARD LIME BARREL. 


Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill H. R. 5425, the lime-barre! bill. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman to 
defer that for a little while. 
Mr. ABERCROMBIE. Very well; I withdraw the request 
for the present. 
STANDARD CLASSIFICATION FOR COTTON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15913) to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture to establish uniform standards of classification for cotton; 
to provide for the application, enforcement, and use of such 
standards in transactions in interstate and foreign commerce, 
to prevent deception therein, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN OKLAHOMA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15156) granting public lands to the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SERUMS, TOXINS, ETC. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15914) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to license establishments for and to regulate the prepa- 
ration of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products for 
use in the treatment of domestic animals, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill he passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
UNCOMPAHGEE INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 43) in relation to the location, entry, and 
patenting of lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like 
substances, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS. 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two next bills upon the calendar, S. 4371 and H. R. 10774, of 
similar title, authorizing the Sioux Tribe of Indians to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the granting of a request 
that a bill be passed over without prejudice preclude its coming 
up again to-day? 

The SPEAKER. If any Member desires to have such a bill 
taken up later in the day, he would first have to obtain unani- 
mous consent to return to it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Exactly; but half the House 
might go uway, and if unanimous consent was then asked there 
might not be people here who would object when it was first 
called. Are we obliged to stay here and wait to see if a bill is 
called up again? 

The SPEAKER. No. The Chair thinks when there is a 
general leave to pass over without prejudice that it is a bad 
practice to go back to it that day. Now, once in a long while 
some gentleman asks that a bill be passed without prejudice 
temporarily. That means that the House will go back to it 
during the day if it gets a chance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But these requests are made—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, and the Chair 
thinks the best practice is where there is general leave granted 
to pass a bill without prejudice it ought not to be called up 
again during the day. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But we have all three of these 
requests 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, there have been a 
half a dozen. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


IMPORTATION OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, TOXINS, ETO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 199) to regulate the importation of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products, to regulate interstate 
traffic in said articles, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
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Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed without prejudice and remain on the cal- 
endar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EXPENSES, JOINT ENCAMPMENT, AUGUSTA, GA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 708) to make immediately available for the use 
of the State of Georgia in paying expenses incurred by said 
State in connection with the joint encampment held at Augusta, 
Ga., July 22 to 31, 1914, certain sums appropriated for arming 
and equipping the militia of said State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what became of No. 290? I ask 
unanimous consent that No. 290 be passed over without prej- 
udice. It is under consideration on Calendar Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request as to 292. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the reason we are not insisting 
is that the bill is on regular call for Wednesday. 2 

Mr. MANN. It is under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes a similar request as 
to No. 292. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS, 

NEVADA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 5466) to open abandoned military reservations 
in the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land 
entry, and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned 
military reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead en- 
try,” approved October 1, 1890. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the agricultural lands embraced within 
the military reservations in the State of Nevada which have been 

laced under the control of the Secretary of the Interior for di - 
fion be disposed of under the homestead and desert-land laws, and not 
otherwise. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill the following proviso: 

Provided, That this act is intended to make applicable to the desert- 
land laws only such lands as were included under the act of March 3, 
e onhan for the disposition of public lands under the desert- 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title of the 
bill by striking out all after the word“ entry“ where it occurs 
the second time, in line 2 of the title. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Raker, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

TOWN SITES, IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15958) to amend an act providing for the 
withdrawal from public entry of lands needed for town sites 
in connection with irrigation projects. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I wish to inquire of the committee what is the letter 
of the Secretary of the Interior, which letter, of date June 16, 
1916, was written after the Secretary had had submitted to 
him the bill with the amendment the committee now proposes? 

Mr. RAKER. Well, the letter was written, as I recall it, 
the letter before the department, but the committee considered 
the bill and amended it itself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the report and purporting to be an in- 
dorsement of the bill, gives an indorsement of something different 
3 the proposition contained in the measure now before the 

ouse. 


Mr. RAKER. No, sir. 
amendment to the bill simply clarifies the language, but leaves 
the bill just exactly as the law now applies to the project down 
there at Elephant Butte Dam; and it now applies to all, so that 
hereafter no right can be granted or lease of power on these 
reclamation projects without the consent of the majority of 
water users and making it apply to all. 


I will state that the committee 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says that the 
amendment simply clarifies the situation. It appears to me it 
is a considerable clarification when you strike out nine lines 
of an entire proviso and insert, well, a great many 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman's attention 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why was this letter of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior presented to the House in this report as 
an indorsement of a bill that he never saw? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior does not purport to indorse the bill as 
amended, but as introduced. Bills are not sent to a Cabinet 
officer, as a general rule, for a supplementary report. The 
committee first gets information from the Cabinet officer before 
the bill is considered, but does not call upon him for information 
as to the effect of every little amendment that is made to a bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the average reader 
in the House reading this report would get another impression, 
and that is the impression which I had up to the time the gentle- 
man from California said that the Secretary of the Interior had 
never seen this bill as amended. 

The bill is presented to the Secretary of the Interior for his 
approval and for his criticism. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One moment. The Secretary of 
the Interior sees a bill containing certain provisions relating to 
a very important subject. He unqualifiedly indorses the bill 
as presented to him. Subsequently that bill is changed in most 
important particulars, amended by the committee in many 
places, and yet in a report of the committee presenting that 
bill the letter of the Secretary of the Interior is incorporated 
as indorsing the measure. I object to the consideration of this 
bill at this time. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, would not the gentleman with- 
hold it just for one statement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman would withhold it, 
I would like to get information myself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I withhold it temporarily. 


Mr. RAKER. In reply to the gentleman, if the facts were 
as the gentleman stated, he would be justified. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman admitted they 
were that way. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me explain it to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. RAKER, It is the same as the law now exists, with the 
sole exception that it permits the lease to irrigation districts. 
Now, lines 21 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 4 are identical 
with the law as it now exists. The committee thought that 
that was a wise provision, as undoubtedly the gentleman does, 
and we put that provision in full in lines 10, 11, and 12, which 
reads as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior, with the approval of the legally or- 
ganized and acting water-users’ association, or associations, under any 
buch project, is authorized to lease for a period 

And so forth. That is the law, but under this project it 
could not be leased without the consent of the water-users’ as- 
sociation. The committee believed that that provision was so 
wise that hereafter under any project there should be no lease by 
the Secretary of the Interior without the consent of the water- 
users’ association, and we struck out that whole long sentence 
and put it in an amendment here in lines 11, 12, and 13, to 
the effect that under no circumstances could the Secretary of 
the Interior lease any of the power without the consent of the 
water-users’ association. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, it may be that the 
bill as amended is all that it should be, but I was entirely de- 
ceived—and, of course, I impute no wrongful motive whatever 
to the gentleman from California or to any other gentleman 
on the committee—by the report of the committee. The report 
says: 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior on the bill is as follows. 

And the Secretary of the Interior never saw the bill as re- 
ported. And, therefore, in the absence of just the information 
I want, I shall object, but with this request, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill go over without prejudice. There will be abundant 
opportunity to consider this. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects to 
the present consideration of the bill, and asks that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? (After a 
pause.) The chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


OTTAWA INDIAN TRIBE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 138, an act for the relief of the Ottawa Indian 
Tribe, of Blanchard Fork and Roche de Bœuf. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the bill passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


REGISTRY FOR VESSEL “ GOLDEN GATE.” 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8816) authorizing the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation to causé the sailing vessel Golden Gate to be registered 
as a vessel of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none, The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Commissioner of Navi 
authorized and directed to cause the sailing vessel Golden Gate, rebuilt 
at San Francisco, Cal., from the wreck of the sailing vessel Golden Gate, 
wrecked near the harbor of Montevideo, Uruguay, and abandoned by 
her owners as a total wreek, to be registered as a vessel of the United 
States whenever is shall be shown to the Commission of Navigation 
that the cost of rebuilding said vessel in the United States amounted to 
three times the actual cost of said wreck and that the vessel is wholly 
owned by citizens of the United States, 

The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “is” and insert tue word “it” 

In line 9 s ‘ike out the word “Commission” and insert the word 

“ Commissioner.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

~The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. Curry, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INSURANCE FUND FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the House joint resolution 250, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner to prepare and recommend a plan for 
the establishment of a national insurance fund for the mitiga- 
tion of the evil of unemployment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


AVIATION IN COAST GUARD, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 15736, a bill to provide for aviation in the 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
without prejudice, if it has not been done. 

The SPEAKER. The request has already been made, and 
the bill has been passed over. 


ASSESSMENTS FOR OPENING STREETS, ETC., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 15460, a bill to provide for the payment of 
assessments for the opening of streets, avenues, roads, and 
alleys in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
do it. 

Mr. MANN. I am going to do it, and I will fight it when it 
comes up on the floor, 


on is hereby 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


CIVIL WAR VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ RETIRED LIST. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 386, a bill to create in the War Department 
and the Navy Department, respectively, a roll designated as 
the “Civil War Volunteer Officers’ Retired List,” to authorize 
placing thereon with retired pay certain surviving officers who 
served in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United 
States in the Civil War, and for other purposes. 
5 Is there objection to the consideration of 

e 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, RAKER, Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to ask that 
a day be fixed, not to interfere with the calendar, when the con- 
ference report on this bill could be considered? 

Mr. MANN. It would not be in order at this time. 

The SPEAKER. No; it would not be in order. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, can I be recognized to suspend 
the rules and pass this bill? 

The SPEAKER, Not now. The gentleman stands as the 
thirty-second applicant to suspend the rules. 


HOURS OF SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES ON RAILROADS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9216) to amend sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 of an 
act entitled “An act to promote the safety of employees and 
travelers upon railroads by limiting the hours of service of 
employees thereon,” approved March 4, 1907. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BROWNING. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Brownins] objects. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

e I object to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have it passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from New Jersey any 
objection to its being passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. BROWNING, I will not object to that. 

The SPEAKER.. It is passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill, H. R. 9216. I 
think a number of gentlemen here do not understand what the 
measure is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. CULLOP] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks on Calendar No, 
311. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

Mr. CULLOP. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that that bill was 
passed without prejudice? 

The SPEAKER. It was passed over without prejudice, 

Mr. CULLOP. That is as I understand. 


OIL AND GAS, SHOSHONE OR WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, WYO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16396) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease for production of oil and gas ceded lands of 
the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State 
of Wyoming. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire why the committee did 
not increase the minimum amount of royalty that is provided 
in this bill? Under n similar provision, carried in the general 
omnibus leasing bill, provision is made for similar cases in liti- 
gation in California. As I recall, the minimum was not less 
than one-eighth. In this bill you provide for not less than one- 


tenth. 

Mr. MONDELL. The provisions of the committee amendment 
are taken from the general leasing bill, and the provision as to 
the minimum royalty is the same as the general provision for 
royalty contained in the general leasing bill. There is perhaps 
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a different provision, as the gentleman suggests, in cases where 
there has been a development and where there has been some 
question of contest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not this bill cover instances where 
there are contests now pending in the department? 

Mr. MONDELL. There are some few cases of that kind, I 
think, that I know of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But those three or four carry very valu- 
able rights to good oil lands in Wyoming, I believe. 

Mr. MONDELL. The thought of the committee was that 
these people, having some rights there, were at least entitled 
to the same consideration that the ordinary lessee would have 
under the general provisions of the leasing law. Of course, the 
Secretary of the Interior can increase that minimum as much 

_ as he likes, It is only a minimum of one-tenth. In other words, 
they made the minimum the ordinary commercial rate of the 
country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not a similar provision, involving oil 
wells in southern California, incorporated in the omnibus leas- 
ing bill that passed the House in the last Congress? A pro- 
vision was incorporated there making the minimum one-eighth. 

Mr. MONDELL. No. The general provision of the leasing 
bill, I will say to my friend 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not speaking about the general leas- 
ing provision. In the case referred to the minimum provision 
was one-eighth. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not sure that the gentleman is right 
or not; but whether that be true or not, this is, as the gentle- 
man will understand, merely a minimum. The Secretary of the 
Interior has the authority to increase it as much as he likes. 
He may consider the situation and the conditions existing in 
the country and make such a rate as he sees fit. That is the 
ordinary commercial rate. The committee made the minimum 
the ordinary commercial rate. I think it quite high enough. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the difference is this: In 
California it is a well-known and well-defined oil field. In this 
instance it is a wildcat proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There are some superior oil wells in 
Wyoming, just as rich in value as there are in California, and 
the Standard Oil Co., through its subsidiaries, as I am in- 
formed by the department, is interested in this legislation. 1 
simply want to ascertain why your committee departed from 
the rule laid down by the Committee on the Public Lands by mak- 
ing it one-tenth, whereas the Public Lands Committee made 
it one-eighth. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. We made it the minimum, and 
the department has the right to raise it to such amount as it 

sees proper. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no idea what the consideration was 
that led the committee to adopt one-tenth, the ordinary com- 
mercial rate, as the minimum, except that the committee 
adopted as section 2 the general provisions with regard to the 
length of the lease and the minimum royalty, which were the 
general provisions of the leasing bill. 

Now, I will say to my friend that I am quite well acquainted 
with this particular situation, It is true there is, I think, at 
least one well on this land where oil has been found. There 
is no well so far as I know in which any great quantity has 
been found. We are hopeful that it will develop a fairly 
good oil field. Nobody expects it to be a bonanza. The ordi- 
nary commercial minimum is one-tenth. The committee evi- 
dently felt that it was fair to fix that as the minimum, au- 
thorizing the Secretary, of course, in his discretion, to go as 
far above that as he saw fit. He may make it more. He can 
adjust the royalty to fit the condition, whatever it may be, and 
I think the action of the committee was entirely proper in adopt- 
ing the usual minimum. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, I wish to say to the gentleman 
that the Osage Indian oil fields, the richest in the world, were 
originally let for 10 years at a royalty of 10 per cent. It 
increased to one-eighth, and it was a question with the com- 
mittee whether it should remain at 8 per cent or be made 
greater. The matter was referred to President Roosevelt and 
left in his discretion, and my recollection is that he put it at 
one-eighth. Now, when the 10 per cent was given to the Prairie 
Oil Co, it was an undeveloped field—like this one. They might 
have had one or two paying wells. This is a wildcat propo- 
sition. If there had been a developed field, we would have 
been right is asking a further amount, 


Mr: MONDELL. And I will say further to the gentleman 
that it is not a field where it is possible to market a gallon of 
oil until we shall have got development there sufficient to pay 
te build a pipe line to the railroad.. There is no oil marketed, 
and my understanding is that the well that has been secured 
on this particular land is a comparatively small one; that is, 
as compared with bonanza wells. But in any event, as gen- 
tlemen will understand, this is a minimum. The Secretary of 
the Interior has full authority to fix the royalty as he sees fit. 
This is a small field that we are hoping to develop. We think 
we ought to develop it. The price of gasoline is constantly 
mounting. These are good gasoline oils, and while this field 
probably will not reduce the price of gasoline the country over, 
whatever effect it has, of course, will be in that direction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands has given this question of the proper rental and 
royalty to be paid for the use of our oil lands, or the oil on 
our public lands, more consideration than any other committee 
in the House. I do not question that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs has given very good consideration to this bill, but the 
Committee on the Public Lands, after months and months of 
hearing and consideration, decided that, so far as the oil wells 
in southern California were concerned, which were in litiga- 
tion, the royalty, in case the litigants wanted to accept that 
provision, should be not less than one-eighth of the output. I 
think we should adhere to that, and unless the gentleman is 
willing to accept an amendment making the minimum one-eighth 
instead of one-tenth I think I shall feel compelled to object. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman wants his kind of legisla- 
tion or not legislation at all, and wants to prevent the develop- 
ment of an industry, very well. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam not stating that. I am stating that the 
committee that has given more consideration to this matter than 
any other committee has fixed one-eighth as the minimum, and 
I am saying that the committee that has thoroughly considered 
it should be given the credit of having its determination written 
into the bills reported from other committees that have not 
given it as thorough consideration. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope the gentleman understands that this 
particular field is to all intents and purposes a new field, en- 
tirely undeveloped except as to one well at the lower end of 
the area—a small producer, as I understand it, of possibly 
200 barrels a day. The Secretary of the Interior under the 
proposed legislation can make the royalty higher if he wants 
to do so. He certainly will make inquiries as to how much 
these Indians ought to have. The committee says it shall be 
not less than 10 per cent. Now, under these circumstances why 
should the gentleman insist on a larger minimum when the 
matter is left entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior? 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire of the gentleman—because 
he has first-hand knowledge, and my information was obtained 
only incidentally some years ago by a casual visit to the de- 
partment—does this bill cover those claims pending in the In- 
terior Department as to some rich oil fields in the State of 
Wyoming, which claims are supposed to be controlled by sub- 
sidiaries of the Standard Oil Co.? 

Mr. MONDELL, I am not quite sure just what claims the 
gentleman has in mind, but I suppose he has in mind what is 
known as the Midwest field. f 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is not only one claim, but there are 
two or three. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; the Midwest—the Salt Creek field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am informed that there are two or three 
subsidiary companies. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think they are subsidiary. There 
are half a dozen independent properties there. I do not know 
whether the Standard Oil Co. is interested in them. It may 
or may not be. I know that the principal operator there 
is entirely independent. That field is 150 miles from this field, 
I will say to my friend. This is in a distant part of the State. 
These lands are about 35 miles from the railroad. Parties 
have been trying to get oil in that locality. One well was se- 
cured, possibly more, on a piece of private land adjacent to 
these lands. I think one well has been drilled on some of 
these lands that are claimed. That well is not, I understand, a 
large producer. And I will say to my friend that there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the field is going to be a bonanza field, 
though we hope it will be a good one; nor is it any part of the 
fields that were affected by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Midwest case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many claims are pending on the land 
covered by this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. I really do not know how many filings have 
been made—possibly half a dozen or more. The parties have 


not pressed their claims, however, because 
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Mr. STAFFORD. How many claims are in litigation in the 
department? 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as I know, there is only one party 
who has been trying to get the department to settle the ques- 
tion whether these are Indian lands, subject to lease under 
the Indian law, or whether they are public lands, subject to 
disposition under the law under which the cession was made. 
These people have been triyng to get the department to settle 
that question one way or the other. The department has not 
been disposed to do it, These people asked the department to 
bring suit against them for the purpose of determining whether 
the law authorized them to enter these lands or not. The de- 
partment at one time was disposed to do that, but finally con- 
cluded not to do it; and then the department proposed a leas- 
ing bill as a way out, and the committee added these provi- 
sions in section 2, which are the provisions of the general leas- 
ing bill. Now, my own idea is that a royalty of 10 per cent 
would probably be a very excellent royalty under those condi- 
tions, from the standpoint of the Indians and of all concerned. 
That is, I think it would be quite enough, but the Secretary 
can make the royalty whatever he desires to make it. This is, 
in any case, but a minimum. The Indians can not receive less 
than 10 per cent. Under the legislation under which this land 
was ceded the Indians would get only $2.50 an acre for these 
lands under the placer act. They now get anywhere from 10 
per cent up on any development that may be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I was under the impres- 
sion that this bill covered some part of Wyoming that was re- 
garded by the department as a bonanza field. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I think the gentleman ts entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought, if that were the case, the same 
rule should be applied as that which the House adopted as its 
policy in the omnibus leasing bill, so far as the California 
litigated oil claims were concerned, Having the statement of 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. STEPHENS of Texas] and 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moxbpkr I. who are ac- 
quainted with the conditions, and whose statement is that this 
is not regarded as a bonanza field, and that there is more or 
less risk involved in the venture, I will not press the question 
of the amendment, as I first suggested, in view of the informa- 
tion received, and therefore I withdraw the reservation of the 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 16896) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to lease for production of oil and 
gas ceded lands of the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the identical Senate bill (S. 6308) and to con- 
sider that bill in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Garr). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Wyoming? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereb 
thorized and empowered to lease, for Tne production of oil and p 
therefrom, lands within the ceded portion of the Shoshone or Wind 
River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming, under such terms 
and conditions as shall be 5 him prescrlbed; and the 5 or 
royalties arising from any such leases shall be first applied to the ex- 
tinguishment of any indebtedness of the Shoshone Indian Tribe to the 
United States and Thereafter shall be 1 to the use and benefit of 
said tribe in the same manner as though secured from the sale of said 
lands as provided by the act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, en- 
titled “An act to ratify and amend an agreement with the Indians re- 
siding on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State 


of Wyoming, and to make appropriations for carrying the same into 
effect ” : Provided, however, That nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to abridge or 5 aay asserted or initiated rights or 
claims under any law of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the leases granted under this act shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed in the 
lease, which shall not be less than one-tenth in amount or value of the 
production and the payment in advance of a rental of not less than $1 
per acre per annum during the continuance of the lease. The rental 
paid for any one year to be credited against the royalties as they 
accrue for that year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years with the 
preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods 
of 10 1 each upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be 

rescribed by the Se es the Interior, unless otherwise provided 

y law at the time of tien of any such period; said leases shall 
be Irrevocable except for the breach of the terms and conditions of the 
same and may be forfeited and canceled by an appropriate proceeding 
in the United States District Court for the District o — when- 
ever the lessee fails to comply with their terms and conditions. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
tle bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 


au- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Monperr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
similar House bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MUNICIPALLY OWNED INTERSTATE RAILWAYS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 455) to define the rights and privileges of 
the trustees of municipally owned interstate railways, and con- 
struing the act to regulate commerce with reference thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the gentleman makes 
that motion with the idea of objecting to the bill if it does not 
go over? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think I care to answer that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

SALE OF MISBRANDED ARTICLES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10496) to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation in interstate commerce of misbranded articles, 
to regulate the traffic therein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request with re- 
spect to that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXPORTATION OF GIN IN BOND. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16417) to provide for the exportation of gin 
in bond in other than original packages. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to obtain information from the author of the bill as to 
whether this provision would exempt gin for export from pay- 
ment of all excise duties? 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not affect the existing law as to the ex- 
port of gin. It only permits gin to be bottled in bond immediately 
after it goes into bond. It takes away the time limit. As the 
report sets out, the law relating to spirits being retained in bond, 
particularly spirits that haye gone into whisky and things of 
that kind, recognizes the fact that it improves with age. Gin 
is a neutral spirit, and there is no improvement in it by age, 
and there is no necessity for holding it that length of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That distilled spirits known commercially as gin 
of not less than 80 per cent proof may at any time within elght years 
after entry in bond at any distillery be bottled in bond at such distillery 
for export without the payment of tax, under such rules and regulations 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval-of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may prescribe, 9 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

RECLAMATION PROJECT AT YUMA, ARIZ. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14825) to provide for an auxiliary reclama- 
tion project in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON TRANSIT CO. 


The question is on the third 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 13840) to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, 
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entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize 
the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter 
the District of Columbia,’ approved June 8, 1896.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not know how familiar my distinguished friend from Kentucky, 
the chairman of the committee, may be with this measure, but 
I see the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lioyp] also is here. 
The committee has reported House bill 13840 and also Senate bill 
5976 upon the same subject, supposed to be almost identical 
bills, though differing a little in form, but the committee does 
not seem to agree with itself as to the merits of all the proposi- 
tions in the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] 
brought this matter before the committee, and I remember quite 
well when this particular bill was there, but I do not remember 
me consideration of the Senate bill to which the gentleman re- 
ers. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill was reported by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Loup], though perhaps he is not aware of it. 

Mr. LLOYD. The two bills are identical, except that the 
House committee offered an amendment to the House Dill. 
What is sought to be done—— 

Mr. MANN. I know what is sought to be done, but the two 
bills are not identical as reported from the committee. 

Mr. LLOYD. They are supposed to be identical. There is 
just a difference in the sections. 

Mr. MANN. In the first bill, the House bill, the committee 
struck out lines 23, 24, and 25, on page 3, at the end of the bill 
and inserted an amendment. I do not know that it is impor- 


t. 

Mr. LLOYD. It is very important. 

Mr. MANN. But in the Senate bill they did not do that. I 
Suggest, however, that if either bill is to be considered the gen- 
tlemun ask to consider the Senate bill. I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
ie that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House 

ill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rose also to make a reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
The report is rather brief and gives no information whatsoever. 

Mr. MANN. The report on the Senate bill is fairly full. 

Mr. LLOYD. It is reasonably full. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read the report upon the House bill and 
did not have the Senate bill before me. I did not get the Idea 
as to the purpose of the bill. Will the gentleman kindly ex- 
plain the real purpose of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is to permit the railroad 
company to enter the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; I can explain the purpose of the bill in 
a very few words. I do not know just what the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co. is, but I suppose it is that road that 
runs to Baltimore and Annapolis, and probably it is already 
built in the city, but I do not know about that. Under existing 
law when they build they are required to have an underground 
connection. They can not make a ground circuit from the ear 
track to the power house. This is what the District Publie Utili- 
ties Commission say in regard to it: 

The purpose of ag was to guard against the destructive effects of 
electrolysis caused by stray current in the earth from a unded circuit. 
Such destructive effects exist only when there are underground metal 
structures to be destroyed. 

There is ie necessity for a ae return on the line of the 
Washington & Maryland rig gaan bons (successor to the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Mary a) at the present time, due to the 
fact that the line runs through an undeveloped section of the District of 
Columbia. The necessity will exist, however, when the adjoining 
tory is built up. 

They go on to say that the Public Utilities Commission under 
this bill and under the law creating the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion will have authority at any time to require the company to 
make a direct circuit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Did not the gentleman state the Senate bill 
was not identical with the House bill? 

Mr. MANN. I said as reported to the House. The House re- 
ports an amendment. 

Mr. LLOYD. The original House bill and the original Senate 
bill are the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire what is the reason the 
committee struck out the provisions which relate to the railroad 
company paving between the rails and 2 feet on either side? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Not only strikes out that part 
but substitutes other matter for it. Under the bill the transit 
company is only required to take care of the streets in such 
manner as the commissioners will determine upon. The amend- 
ment strikes that provision out and requires that existing law 
requiring that the street railway companies keep up the streets 
be complied with. 

Mr. MANN. The amendment to the bill, I will say in the main, 
in other respects changes the law by inserting the words “ Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission in place of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. That is because under the law which we 
passed, since this bill was originally passed, created the Public 
Utilities Commission and they have power over all of these 
things, I take it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Do I understand the gentle- 
man from Illinois as suggesting that the Publie Utilities Com- 
mission is given any authority or option relative to the con- 
struction of streets? 

Mr. MANN. No. I say under the law creating the Public 
Utilities Cummission they have this power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Am I to understand that this railroad 
company, by the bill in the form that the gentleman seeks to 
have adopted, would relieve the railroad company of the obli- 
gation of repairing the streets between the rails and on either 
side to the extent of 2 feet? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is intended not to permit 
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y them. 

Mr. LLOYD. The Public Utilities Commission were not cre- 
ated at the time the original act was passed. Now, the Public 
Utilities Commission would have control of any part of the 
railroad that might be constructed within the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will rest entirely with the Publie 
Utilities Commission whether they would exact that condition 
or 2 

. LLOYD. Yes. 

Me STAFFORD. Whereas under the existing law they are 
obliged to repair the street? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think I am in favor of the ex- 
emption of this railroad company from paving between the 
streets and leaving it to the option and discretion of the com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, we are getting information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will listen, I will read the amendment, as follows: 

Strike out lines 18 19, and 21 and substitute the following: The 
said t company shali comply with the laws and regulations relat- 
ing te the paving and repairing of streets in the District of Columbia.” 

That is the committee amendment. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such amendment in the Senate bill, 
which requires paving between the rails and 2 feet on either 
side. 

Mr. LLOYD.- Mr. Speaker, the bill we are asking to be con- 
sidered—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would be in favor, if the 
Senate bill be taken up, of amending the Senate bill to that 
effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. -I would not. I would like to have incor- 
porated that very provision—that they should be required to 
pave the streets. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have just read the amend-. 
ment to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. It might come in on streets not paved, and in 
that case they ought not to be required to pave. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Evidently the gentleman did 
not follow the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I followed the gentleman very closely, and 
I say that in all deference to the gentleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Let me read it again: 

The said transit company shall comp with the laws and regulations 
reang to the paving and repairing of streets in the District of Co- 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say in reply that I understood the 
gentleman to state that the Public Utilities Commission has the 
descretion to impose that condition on them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I did not say anything of the 


kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I got the notion from some gentleman. 

Mr. LLOYD. The gentleman got it from me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If this committee amendment 
were adopted that would meet all the objections set up by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is a little 
mistaken in reference to this situation. If the Senate bill is 
agreed to there should be required that the law should be car- 
ried out or that the roadway should be kept up. 

That provision is cut out of the House bill, but it remains in 
the Senate bill just as you want it. It provides: 

The same to be paved between the rails and 2 feet outside thereof 
with such material and in such manner as shall be approved by the sald 
commissioners, and kept in repair by the said railway company. 

Now, if the Senate bill is agreed to, that provision will be in 
the law. If the Senate bill is not agreed to, then the House 
amendment, proposed by the House committee, might be agreed 
to, which would change this law; but the original House provi- 
sion, without any amendment—the bill as it is presented to the 
committee—was exactly the same as the Senate bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the purpose of the House com- 
mittee in eliminating that provision of the law and substituting 
the phraseology as reported? 

Mr. LLOYD. I was not present just at the moment this 
was considered in the committee, and I do not know. This is 
Mr. Crosser’s bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was made in deference to 
Mr. Crosser’s views, and I have the amendment in his hand- 
writing. But I see no substantial difference in the Senate bill 
and the House bill as amended. 

Mr. LLOYD. I understand from Mr. Crosser that he wants 
this Senate bill to be passed. It is the Orosser amendment in 
the House bill that we adopted. Now, Mr. Crosser himself, in 
order to secure this legislation, is perfectly willing to accept the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The request is that the Senate bill (S. 5976) be taken from 
the Speaker's table and be considered in lieu of the House bill. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 2 of an act approved May 29, 1908, 
entitled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Transit Co., of land, to enter the District of Columbia, 
approved June 8, 1896, „ be amended to read 1 1 

Sud. 2. That’ the said transit 3 1 be empowered to con- 
struct, maintain, equip, “ae 19 5 — a sitet or double track street rail- 
Way over said line, with all necessary buildings, switches, 5 
appliances, appurtenances, and other 4 — ert to operate the 


same by ep city, compressed air, storage battery, or other motive 
pores. | to be approved by the Public Utilities iommission of said 


Sec. 2. That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
Baltimore & Washington Transit Co., of 9 to enter the Distriet 
of Columbia,” 8 June 8. 1896, ee the same ts hereby, re- 

pealed: Provided, however, That said ra wae shall be constructed oe 
ne material, 5 rails of approved ttern, and in a neat and sub- 
stantial manner, subject to the supervision and aproval of the ee 
Utilities Commission of tho District of Columbia; the one ee 
to be used, and the surfaces of the tracks to conform to the grades 
the streets established by the Commissioners of the District of othe 
and where the tracks lie — 4 . the streets of the District of Columbia 
the same to be paved between the ralls and 2 feet outside thereof with 
such material and in such manner as shall be approved by the sald 
commissioners, and kept in repair by the sald railway company. 


Mr, MANN, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out in line 8, page 2, 
the quotation marks; and strike out in line 9 the language“ Src. 
2” and insert on page 3, at the end of line 2, quotation marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. MANN: Page 2, Fg 8. after the word 
= District,” ee out the quotation marks ; „ line 9, strike out 
the words “ Sec, 2 page 2, line 21, after thee word * Columbia,” strike 
out the 3 ia the paragraph’ and insert “the said transit com- 
pany shall comply with the laws and pba secon coating to the paving 
and repairing of streets in the District of Columbia.“ 

Mr. MANN. I offer this amendment because all of this is a 
part of section 2 of the act it is proposed to amend. The Senate 
segregated it. The language they put in is part of section 2. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments? 

The question was taken and the amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the 
bill has to go back to the Senate again, I offer the House 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out lines 18, 19, 20, and 21, and substitute the following: 

“The said transit company shall comply with the laws and regu a- 


tions 5 to the paving and repairing of streets in the District 
et Columbia. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not want to strike out all 
that he suggested. The House amendment, if carried into the 
Senate bill, would strike out after the word “ Columbia,” in 
line 21, on page 2, down to the end of the section, and insert 
the language found at the top of page 3 of the House bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Has the gentleman a copy of 
the House bill? 

Mr. MANN. I have them both. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of 1 2 of the 
Senate bill, after the word “ Columbia ™ in line 21 „ strike out all of 
the tanga Bge io 25 to and including the word “company,” line 2, 

an 
Pa rhe said 5 company shall comply with the laws and re 
tions coating to the paving and repairing of streets in the District 107 


Colum 
With quotation marks following. 


The Clerk will report the 


Page 


ME MANN. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ Columbla Insert quotation marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title by 
striking out the quotation marks after the word “Columbia” 
in the second line from the bottom of the title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title by * out the quotation marks after the word 
“Columbia” in the second line s the bottom of the title. 


The amendment was Enait 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House bill (H. R. 13840) do lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. : 
EXPRESS COMPANIES AND PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 12712, to amend an act entitled “An act 
making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1914, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of the chairman of the committee as to its policy in 
exempting from the Public Utilities Commission, which has the 
time to give consideration to public utilities in the District, 
certain of these public-service corporations, as, for instance, the 
bill under consideration, relieving the express companies from 
making report to the Public Utilities Commission, and leaving 
them in the same category as the other express companies which 
are obliged to make report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The express companies have no 
intrastate or intraterritorial business in the District of Colum- 
bia. They are strictly under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That is one reason, and then another reason is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, having control of the ex- 
press companies, requires the companies’ statements to be issued 
at certain times in the year. The Publie Utilities Commission 
for the District of Columbia requires these statements to be 
made at another time in the year. If the express companies 
could furnish their reports to both commissions at the same 
time, then everything that is necessary would have been done. 
But in this way they have to furnish two reports at different 
times in the year, and it is unnecessary expense to them; and 
in addition to that, as I have said, they have no intrastate or 
intraterritorial business, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What character of express companies under 
the Public Utilities Commission law are now obliged to make 
report to the Public Utilities Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Every express company that 
has an office in the District of Columbia has to make that report 
under: the present law, and there is no reason in the world why 
it should be done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought was in my mind that these ex- 
press companies, operating upon some of these suburban rail- 
roads, could have their rates more equitably and expeditiously 

upon by the local utilities commission, a local body, than 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Interstate 5 Com- 
mission and the Utilities Commission for the District of Colum- 
bia both recommend the passage of this bill. 


1916. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of that from the reading of the 
report, but that does not always necessarily carry conviction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 2 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etè., That section 8, paragraph 1, of an act entitled 
“An act making 8 to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year conne sune 30, 
1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, relat to the 
Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia (87 Stat. L 
8 be amended by adding to the names of the companies exclud d 
12 m the operation of said section, after the words “steam railroads, 


the third subdivision of the last paragraph on ge 975, the fol- 
lowing: express subject to the Jurisdiction of the Inter- 


poi ee 
state Commerce Co. ion.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a-third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC-UTILITIES LAW OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 7591) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, otc., That paragraph 14 of section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act makin be 755 riations to proyide for the expenses of the 

vernment of the trict of Columbla for the fiscal year ending June 

0, 1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, be, and the 

same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Par, 14. That the accounts shall be closed annually on the 31st day 
of December and a balance sheet of that date promptly taken therefrom. 
On or before the ist day of Aprii following, such ce sheet, to- 
gether with such other information as the commission shall prescribe, 
verified by an owner or officer of the public 888 shall be filed with 
the 8 and a copy thereof transmitted to Congress.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC AUCTIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14824) to prevent fraud at public auctions 
in the District of Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make one inquiry to begin with. Under this bill 
no one can sell at public auction any merchandise or stock of 
merchandise without obtaining a license or permit from the 
District Commissioners. Suppose the sheriff or the marshal 
wants to make a sale. Suppose the court orders a sale made. 
Would the court have to obtain a license from the Commis- 
sioners? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I should certainly say not. 

Mr. MANN. I should certainly say that under this bill they 
would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
have way. 

Mr. MANN. The order of court is powerful, but it is not as 
powerful as an act of Congress. We have plenary jurisdiction 
in the District of Columbia, and if we say they can not make a 
sale without obtaining a permit I am inclined to think they 
can not without violating the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That would be a court sale. 
This says “ No person, firm, or corporation.” 

Mr. MANN. It is an officer of the court who makes the sale. 
It is a person. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; he only makes it for the 
court, not in his individual capacity at all. # 

Mr. MANN. Then here is a receiver appointed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The receiver, too, acts for the 
court. 

Mr. MANN. I know he acts for the court, but we have dis- 
covered through long practice that you have to be careful. We 
take the trouble always in the interstate-commerce acts to put in 
the words “or receiver,” and all those things. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I agree with the gentleman 
that the sheriff or receiver ought not to pay this license. I do 
not believe that he does, but I am willing to make it clear that 
he should not, 


The order of court would 
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Mr. MANN. I am calling attention to it. I have not any 
amendment to offer, and I do not propose to object, I will say 
to the gentleman; but I think if this bill passes in this shape 
here somebody ought to take it up and call attention to a matter 
of that sort in the Senate. We have absolute power. We can 
regulate the practice of the courts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The courts can overrule it. 

Mr. MANN. ‘They can not overrule it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. They do frequently. 

Mr, MANN. ‘The courts can declare a law unconstitutional. 
That is true. This would not be unconstitutional. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not think we should inter- 
fere with a court sale, but if the gentleman will suggest an 
amendment to relieve his view of it I would be glad indeed if he 
would submit it. í 

Mr. MANN. I have not an amendment prepared. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would the words “ voluntary 
sale” meet the gentleman's views, or “court sale excepted,” or 
something like that? Or “excepting sales made under levy by 
the marshal, under order of the court”? ; 

Mr. MANN. I do not like to undertake myself to put the lan- 
guage of a legal amendment in shape on the spur of the moment 
on the floor of the House. If some other gentleman picks out 
the right language it might occur to me whether it was good, 
bad, or indifferent. x 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask for consid- 
eration of the bill. I think we will have no trouble in properly 
amending it. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter it shall be unlawful in the District 
of Columbia for any person, firm, or corporation, either for himself or 
itself, or for another, or for any firm or Focpora sion to sell or offer to 
sell at public auction any stock or stocks of merchandise, in whole or 
in part, without first obtaining from the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia a written or printed permit so to do; and the said 
Board of Commissioners shall not issue a permit for any such sale or 
sales until they are satisfied that neither fraud nor deception of any 
kind is contemplated or will be practiced, and that neither the sale, 
the reasons therefor, nor the goods to be sold have not already been or 
will not thereafter be fraudulently or falsely advertised or in any wise 
whatsoever misrepresented. 

Sec. 2. That every such permit shall be issued for a definite period 
of time not exceeding 12 months from its date of issue, and the date 
and hour of its expiration shall be stated in the. permit, and before such 
permit shall be issued the ee therefor shall pay to the District 
of Columbia, through its collector of taxes, such fee as the sald Board 
of Commissioners may deem sufficient to relmburse the District of Co- 
lumbia for the work and expense of issuing the permit and gatherin, 
information concerning the applicant and bis goods as the said boar 
may deem prudent and best for the protection of the public, but which 
fee shall not exceed the sum of $50. The application for the said 
permit shall be by verified petition, stating the name of the applicant. 
residence, street, and number of the proposed place of selling, and shall 
set forth in detail the goods to be sold and what statements or repre- 
sentations are to be made or advertised as to the same, and the length 
of time for which the permit is desired; and, if previously engaged in a 
like or similar business, to designate all the places where the same 
was conducted, and shall furnish to said commissioners such further 
evidence as shall be deemed necessary to establish the truth of the 
statements made in the sald petition. 

Sec. 3. That no permit as herein provided for shall be required for 
the sale of any 2 e e automobile, mechanics’ tools, used 
farming implements, live stock, including game, poultry (dressed or un- 
dressed), vegetables, fruits, melons, berries, flowers, or for the sale of 
used housebold furniture and effects when being sold at the residence 
of the housekeeper selling them. 

Sec, 4. That the Board of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbla are hereby vested with 8 to temporarily suspend the 
operaron of the license herein provided for whenever they may believe 
that this act or any part thereof, or regulations made in pursuance 
thereof, are about to or are being violated, and they shall there- 
upon forthwith Institute the appropriate proceeding in the police court 
in accordance with this act, and in the event that the said violation 
results in a conviction, then and in that event the license shall be and 
become null and void, but in the event that the sald 23 shall 
terminate in favor of the defendant, then and in that event the sus- 
pension of said license shall be at an end, and the license shall there- 
upon be restored and be in full force and effect. 

Sec. 5. That no person as herein provided for shall sell at public 
auction, from the Ist day of April until the 30th day of September, 
both inclusive, between the hours of 7 o'clock in the evening and 8 
o'clock the following morning, nor from the 1st day of October until 
the 30th day of March, both inclusive, between the hours of 6 o'clock 
in the evening and 8 o'clock in the morning, any jewelry, diamond, or 
other precious stone, watch, gold and silver ware, gold and silver 
plated ware, statuary, porcelain, bric-a-brac, or articles of virtu. 

Sec. 6. That any person selling or offering for sale any property 
under the provisions of this act shall, in describing the same, be truth- 
ful with respect to the character, goar , kind, and description of the 
same and which, for the purpose hereo: hall be considered as war- 
ranties, and any breach of the same shall be punishable by prosecution 
in the police court, as hereinbefore set forth. 

Sec. 7. That all prosecutions under this act shall be in the police 


court of the District of Columbia upon information by the corporation 


counsel or one of his assistants. Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall, apon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than $200 or imprisonment of not 
more than GO days or both, in the discretion of the court. 
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Sec. 8. That nothing herein shall be construed to excuse or release 


any person, firm, or corporation, or property from the t of an 


* 
occupational a 
„55 thing herons. 3 0 N the Bd 
— of any fraudulent or false advertisement statute of the Dis- 

‘ict of Columbia to any person who may violate the same; nor shall 
anything herein be construed to prevent any prosecution for fraud, 
ceit, or larceny by trick; nor to in any way estop or hinder any 
rem at law or Ín equity, or the right to cancel or estop any uncon- 
scionable bargain or fraudulent transaction. 

Sec. 9. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, in line 8, page 1, 
after the word “hereafter,” I move to amend as follows: In- 
sert a comma and the words “excepting sales made under au- 
thority of law.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Page 1, line 8, 
after the word “ bereafter,”” Insert a comma and the following words: 
<i sepang sales made under authority of law.“ so that the line as 
amended will read: That hereafter, excepting sales made under au- 
thority of law, it shall be unlawful lu the District of Columbia for 
any person, firm, or corporation,” and so forth. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will this do away with these 
auction houses? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They are not prohibited in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; they are. They are not 
prohibited in so many words, but you can not prohibit a sale 
except by general description. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I did not know but what you could stop 
them from operating these mock auction houses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If this bill passes, there is no 
sort of doubt that it will have that effect. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Why not include these fake fortune tellers 
that are strung along the Avenue? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will introduce 
a bill of that kind, the Committee on the District of Columbia 
will be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Can not this bill be amended? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It relates to an entirely dif- 
ferent subject. We are dealing now with auctions and not with 
fortune tellers. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It seems to me it is just as important to 
stop the fortune tellers. Pennsylvania Avenue is lined with a 
lot of fake fortunte tellers with signs out, I do not think that 
is a very good thing 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I did not have time to read the bill. I 
did not know but we might be able to amend it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; this bill does not deal with 
fortunte tellers at all, but just with the fake auctions. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


UNCLAIMED BANK DEPOSITS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16070) to dispose of unclaimed bank de- 
posits in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, a 
great many bills are being passed over without prejudice. That 
keeps them ahead of other bills that ought to be considered. 

Mr. MANN. The reason we are doing it is to hasten along 
and get an opportunity to consider those bills. 

Mr. CARLIN. Why not pass it over without saying “ with- 
out prejudice"? Then when it comes back on the calendar next 
time it will take a different place. 

r Oh, no; that would take it off the calendar 
entirelx. 

Mr. MANN. I think this expedites the reaching of bills 
further down on the calendar. Very few of these bills will be 
objected to without some one asking that the objection be re- 
served, and then discussing the bill for a while. In asking to 
have so many of them passed over to-day, it gives the oppor- 
tunity to consider the bills further down. 


Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman does not seem to understand 
me. I have no objection to bills being passed over, but why 
pass them over without prejudice, which retains their present 
place on the calendar? 

Mr. MANN. There is no way of passing a bill over except 
without prejudice, or objecting to it, which takes it off the 
calendar. 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not desire to object to it, and I do not 
desire to take it off the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. And if it is objected to twice, it never can go on 
the calendar again. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to passing the bill with- 
out prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


WHITMAN NATIONAL FOREST. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 16532) authorizing an adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other pu 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any land within the following-deseribed areas 
found by the Secretary of 9 to be chiefly valuable for the 
production of timber or for protection of stream flow may be in- 
cluded within and made part of the Whitman National Forest, in the 
State of Oregon, by proclamation of the President, sald lands to be 

ter subject to all laws affecti national forests: Township 11 
h, range 34 east; townships 11 and 12 south, range 35 east; town- 

10 south, range 854 east; townships 10 and 11 south, range 36 
east, Willamette meridian, in the State of Oregon. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United States title to any lands 
in private ownership within established boundaries of the said Whit- 
man National Forest which, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agri- 
8 are chiefly valuable for the production of timber or Roe protec- 
tion of stream flow, and in lieu thereof may give in exchan such 
Government timber as may be determined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to be of approximately equal value; and any reconveyed lands 
sna upon acceptance, become subject to all laws affecting national 
orests. 8 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 11, after the word “timber,” insert the words in or 
near the Whitman National Forest.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Stnnort, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
LOYAL CREEK INDIANS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9326) to pay the balance due the loyal Creek 
Indians on the award made by the Senate on the 16th day of 
February, 1903. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to have the bill passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks to pass 
the bill without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REPUBLIC COAL CO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimoũs Consent 
was the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 50) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell the coal deposits in and under cer- 
tain public lands to the Republic Coal Co., a corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAYS. I object. i 

Mr. MANN. Would the gentleman be willing to have it 
passed over without prejudice? 

Mr. MAYS. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 

FLANDREAU BAND OF SIOUX INDIANS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18165) authorizing the Flandreau Band of 
Sioux Indians to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


1916. 
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Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
ARID LANDS IN NEVADA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2519) to encourage the reclamation of certain 
arid lands in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to suggest to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ROBERTS] 
that I think this bill should be safeguarded by, certain amend- 
ments. The object sought is wise and meritorious, but I am 
sure the gentleman from Nevada does not want to afford oppor- 
tunity for speculation, or to afford opportunity to withdraw 
enormous areas of land without making any real attempt at find- 
ing water. I think the bill should be amended on page 2, in line 
10, after the word “developed,” by inserting the words “and 
rendered available for such use.” 

That would require parties not only to find water and de- 
velop it, but to render it available for use in irrigation. I do 
not think that anyone should be given 640 acres of land unless 
they do actually render available for use enough water to irri- 

gate 20 acres, 

í I want to make a further suggestion. In section 4, lines 
19 and 20, the provision is that the remaining area within the 
limits of the land embraced within any such permit shall 
thereafter be reserved from other disposition. One section out 
of four is finally patented, if the conditions are met, and the 
provision is that thereafter the remaining three sections shall 
be reserved from other disposition except that the Secretary of 
the Interior may sell it. We are about to pass an enlarged 
homestead law. It does not seem to me wise to give people an 
opportunity to withdraw vast areas in Nevada in this way 
and withhold them from homestead entry. I would strike out 
the words “shall thereafter be reserved from other disposi- 
tion,” leaving the language “that the remaining areas within 
the limits of the lands embraced in any such permit may be 
disposed of by the Secretary of the Interior by sale,” and 
so forth. It would still leave the Secretary with authority to 
dispose of the three remaining sections after the patenting of 
one, but it would not reserve those three sections from all 
other disposition. I do not think it is wise to do that. 

I want to suggest, in addition to that, that at the end of 
section 8 there should be this proviso—and I should like to 
have the attention of the gentlemen who are familiar with 
these things: 
tor chai at aa tines N . “ 9 5 S 
under the public-land laws, but such settlement or entry rights shall 
be held and perfected subject to the rights of the holder of such permit, 

Let me for a moment illustrate the necessity for that kind of 
an amendment. In the Fifty-fifth Congress the House passed a 
seemingly very innocuous reservoir bill to encourage the de- 
velopment of water in the semiarid regions by the building of 
reservoirs, and it was very much along the lines of this bill. 
It was well intended, but, just as this bill does, it made it 
possible to withdraw from entry every acre of vacant land in 
a State. Under that law the Interior Department was com- 
pelled, when I was assistant commissioner, to make regulations 
that were in fact contrary to law in order to prevent whole 
regions from being withdrawn from homestead settlement and 
entry during the period that those withdrawal rights were held. 
There was one county in Kansas in which one man withdrew 
every acre of unentered land in that county, and but for those 
regulations which were, as I have said, contrary to law there 
would have been no settlement over vast areas, Under this 
bill, which I think is well intended, it would be possible to 
withdraw and withhold from any and every form of entry 
known to the land laws every acre of unentered land in Nevada 
for two years, and without cost. No one, I think, wants to 
have that done; at the end of two years they would slap on 
some more of these permits, and so on. We entirely remove the 
danger of permits not in good faith if we provide that the 
issuance of these permits will not prevent the assertion of a 
settlement right under the homestead law, or the making of a 
homestead entry, or other proper entries. The man making that 
settlement, or asserting that right, would know that he did it 
subject -to any rights which the permittee may secure; there- 
fore, the permittee proceeding in good faith would probably not 
be interfered with by a homestead settlement, but if it were 
made it would not defeat his right; but where it was notorious 
that these permits were sought simply for the purpose of with- 


holding large areas from settlement the homestead settler would 
come in and he would secure his rights. 

AEP ROBERTS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. We have no objection whatever 
to those suggestions or to any amendments which will properly 
safeguard the people’s interests. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize the gentleman’s attitude, and that 
he does not desire to have the condition arise, which it seems 
to me might arise under the bill in the form in which it passed 
the Senate. He desires, in good faith, to encourage this de- 
velopment. He is trying to secure legislation; naturally he 
is not to be expected to criticize the Senate bill. We should 
secure legislation along these lines, but at the same time we 
should prevent the granting of exclusive permits that might 
result in the withdrawal from settlement- of lands in very 
large areas for a considerable length of time for speculative 
purposes. The Senate bill is very broad. Under it I do not 
note any limit to the number of these four-section water pros- 
pecting permits one person could secure. They would cost 
nothing, not even a filing fee. They could cover the entire 
State without turning a hand or spending a penny. They hold 
for two years. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Nevada 
IMr. Roserts] becomes too deeply committed, let us find out 
what the proposition is. As I understand, this bill proposes to 
give a man who wishes to make search for water the right to 
make that search on four sections, and if he finds the water 
so that it is available for irrigating purposes, he is entitled to 
have one section of the land, and the other three sections are to 
be reserved from homestead entry and put up for sale in 40-acre 
lots. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Nevada. Not less than 40 acres. 

Mr. MANN, As I understand, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL] proposes to give away the other three sections, 
and not to put it up for auction sale at all, which is a very 
different proposition. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I leave it in the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman's amendment as he read it, 
and as I understood it, provided that the other three sections 
should be open to homestead entry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course they would be open to homestead 
entry, but the Secretary may nevertheless sell them. 

Mr. MANN. Of course you may sell them, but you can also 
give them away, and, of course, that means that you would give 
them away. That is an entire departure from the theory of 
the bill. I do not undertake to say which is correct. This bill 
was in the last Congress, and I objected to its consideration at 
one time because I thought perhaps it was giving too much. It 
now comes in with the same provision in this Congress, and on the 
floor it is proposed to change it practically to give away at any 
place four sections of land where you can find water. Of course 
that means that a development company gets a permit to examine 
four sections of land. They get one section, and they locate 
some of their men on the other three sections, I shall have to 
ask that the bill be passed over without prejudice for further 
consideration. s 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the gentleman 
from Illinois to construe what I have said as an indication of 
any desire on my part to give away, although we do give away 
and will give away, these lands. To make this bill more liberal 
I think some limit should be placed, for unless some such pro- 
vision is made every acre of land in the State of Nevada, every 
acre that is not now filed on, could be covered by a permit and 
thus be withdrawn for two years, so that not an entry could be 
made in that entire State under any land law in that time, and 
at the end of that period it would be entirely possible to again 
renew the permits. In the meantime the water development 
might be much or little; nobody knows. 

Mr. MANN. Well, if the gentleman is correct the bill ought 
uot to pass, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed without projudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


INDEFINITE LEAVES OF ABSENCE, SUPERANNUATED EMPLOYEES, 
POSTAL SERVICE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6915) granting indefinite leaves of ab- 
sence to superannuated employees of the Postal Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 


APPROPRIATION FOR EXPENSES INCURRED UNDER TREATY OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 649) making appropriations for expenses in- 
curred under the treaty of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 3654) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims of the State of 
North Carolina, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15575) to amend the act of March 22, 1906, 
entitled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus 
or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not know I desire to have it done, but I notice in reference to 
this matter the department says that it is necessary to have 
five sections of land and that the committee did not make that 
change in the bill, it having been introduced for four sections. 
Did the committee consider that matter? 

Mr. DILL. The committee did and thought four sections 
would be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ‘This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the act of March 22, teal Si 
Stat. L., p. 80), entitled “An act to authorize the sale and di op 
of surplus unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian rva- 
tion, in the State of Wasbington, and for other purposes,” be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as provided herein, and that one sec- 
tion, No. 13, as bereinafter provided, be, and the same hereby is, 
added to the said act. 


“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior may reserve from allot- 
ment or other dis tion and set apart such lands * the Colville 


Reservation as in judgment may „ Said lands not to 
exceed four sections in all, for school, a „ sawmill, ill, and 
other mill or administrative purposes, said lands to re: reserved 80 
long as needed for such respective purposes. And the Sec of 


lands as he may deem necessary for m on t amon, 
3 2 5 to exceed in any instance, except as hereinafter s 


acres of land in township 33 north. range 27 east of the 
Mary's School and Mission plant; 
tion thereto the said board or corporation shall have the 
for training perpos and support of said school 
Mission the lands already formally set apart for such pu „ to- 
er with those several tracts selected and used for school or mis- 
sion purposes which the mission authorities, prior to 1914, described 
and requested to have set apart, such privilege to continue so long as 
the lands are required and used exclusively for Indian mission and 
school purposes. The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized 
to reserve as an Indian cemetery any lands within said reservation, 
not to exceed 50 acres in all, and not otherwise formally or officially 
appropriated, which have heretofore been or are now being used by 
€ Indians for burial ppo 
“Sec. 13. That the lands allotted, those retained or reserved, and 
the us lands sold, set aside for town-site ad psp | or granted to 
the State or otherwise disposed of, shall be sub. to the laws of the 
United States prohibiting the introduction of intoxicants into the 
Indian country until otherwise provided by * 


privilege of usin 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


N 2. line 15, after the word “ point,” insert the words “ not in- 
cluded in any town site heretofore provided for,” 

Page 2, line 19, after the word retary,” Insert the word “ may,” 

P 8, line 11, after the word “ cemetery,” insert the words “or 
cemeteries.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Du, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME OF PAYMENT OF MONEY DUE THE GOVERNMENT BY 
THE CITY OF AUGUSTA, GA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16630) authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to extend the time of payment of the 
amount due the Government by the city of Augusta, Ga. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, what 
reason can the gentleman from Georgia offer for reporting this 
bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the present situation with respect 
to the Government’s contract with the city of Augusta, Ga., for 
the city’s purchase of the old post-office property there appears 
to be as follows: 

March 4, 1911, the Government owned a Federal building 
and a vacant site. The act of Congress approved same date 
authorized the exchange of the new site for the city’s vacant 
lot, the United States paying the difference in value, provided 
city purchased old post-office property. Old post office ap- 
praised at $50,000. The city’s lot valued at $16,000 more than 
the Government's vacant site. 

The department contracted with the city to exchange lots 
and to convey the old post-office property to city upon completion 
of the new Federal building; city to pay net balance of $34,000 
upon delivery of deed to old post-office property. 

The deeds for vacant lots have been exchanged. The new 
post office has been completed and the city notified to forward 
draft. The contract requires that upon receipt of draft the de- 
partment shall deliver last-mentioned deed and if the city de- 
faults it loses all claim to its equity in the old post-office 
property. 

The reason why the eity of Augusta asked for this extension 
is in view of the recent catastrophe in Augusta during, I think, 
the month of March, wherein a portion of the city was prac- 
tically destroyed by fire, causing damage of over $7,000,000. 

The Treasury Department has no objection to the extension 
of time, and I hope the gentleman from Illinois will not inter- 
pose objection to the present consideration of this bill. Of 
course, as the bill is upon the Unanimous Consent Calendar it 
can not be considered at this time if the gentleman interposes 
an objection, and I earnestly request that he withhold the same 
and permit the bill to be considered by the House. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, we have frequently extended 
the time for payment where we sold land to settlers, especially 
Indian lands. We have done so a great many times, though I 
do not recall any instance where we did not require that the 
interest on the extension should be paid in advance. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Georgia think that 
if this had been the reverse, and the United States by making 
this exchange of land had agreed to pay the city of Augusta 
$34,000, that the city of Augusta would either postpone the time 
for payment, or, if we should take the extension of time, the 
city of Augusta would let us off without interest? 

Mr. VINSON. Replying to the gentleman's question, I am 
confident that if the city of Augusta bad a claim against the 
United States and a great calamity had fallen on the country, 
the city of Augusta would promptly, if requested to do so by. 
the National Government, give it ample time to meet its in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. MANN. Why should we do more for the city of Augusta 
than we do for some poor pioneer down in Oklahoma, out in 
Montana, Wyoming, or Washington? We have quite a number 
of bills pending now, in one House or the other—we passed 
some at this session—extending the time for payment, but al- 
ways requiring the payment of interest. 

Mr. VINSOI:. Weill, I do not think the gentleman will find 
any record whereby the Government exacted interest in cases 


of a calamity. 
Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. These are all 
Not at all. 


cases of calamity. 
Mr. VINSON. 


1916. 


Mr. MANN. Why, every one of these cases where we extend 
the payment the settlers come in here by their Representatives 
and say that owing to nature not giving them sufficient moisture, 
or something else, they have not been able to raise any crops, 

We extend the time and they pay the interest. 

Mr. VINSON. Does the gentleman from Illinois take the 
position that the Government should go into the business of 
charging interest on money that is due to it by the citizens of 
Augusta, Montana, Wyoming, or any other place? 

Mr. MANN. I take the position that we ought not to do it, 
but we are doing it every day. We are not loaning money. 
Here, the city of Augusta owes us the money. They say they 
are not prepared to pay it without hardship. It is like any other 
debt. It was a fair transaction. They entered into it know- 
ingly and willingly. In fact, they obtained it as a concession. 
The Government of the United States was not asking for it. 
Now, they owe the money. I am perfectly willing to extend the 
time for payment, but I see no reason why we should extend 
the time without the payment of some interest. 

Mr. VINSON. I can not see, Mr. Speaker, why any interest 
should be exacted in this case, because the original contract 
between the city of Augusta and the United States never con- 
templated interest, and for one I think it is an unwise policy 
for the Government to exact interest in a case of this character 
from any of its citizens who happen to be indebted to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 


Mr. VINSON. I trust the gentleman will not do that, be- 


cause it is a fact 

Mr. MANN. I have finished my discussion on it this after- 
noon. I will think it over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that it go over without 
prejudice. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 16700) te amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission ef the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 8, paragra 
“An act making appropriations to 
overnment of the District of Columbia for the Ms a ear en June 
58. 1914, and for other purposes.“ approved March 4 1013. relating to 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 137 Stat. 
p; 975), as amended by an act approved February 25, 1916, be amend 
1 adding to t to the names of the companies exclu from the operation 
after the words “and the Washington & Old Dominion 
1 e as to the regulation of its operation inside x s 
District of Columbia,” in the third subdivision — sald paragra 
page 975, the following: “And the Washington-V: Rail war Co, 
8 as to the regulation of its operation inside of the District of 
um 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Cantax, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

RETIREMENT PAY FOR UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11152) to provide retirement pay in certain 
cases for judges of the United States district courts in the Ter- 
ritories. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 

TABLET IN MEMORY OF COL. DAVID DU B. GAILLARD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 15076) granting to the widow of Col. David 
Du B. Gaillard authority to place, in his memory, a tablet in 
the Memorial Amphitheater at Arlington, Va. 

The title was read. 


S a + of an act entitled 
rovide for the — “of the 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


MILITARY PARK, GUILFORD COURTHOUSE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8229) to establish a national military park 
at the battle field of Guilford Courthouse. 

The title was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 5 
PIN ET BRANCH ROAD BETWEEN ALLISON AND BUCHANAN STREETS, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12035) to provide for the abandonment of 
Piney Branch Road between Allison Street and Buchanan 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia. 

The title was read. 

Pace MANN. Mr, Speaker, I make the same request as to 
at bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Dlinois asks that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? > 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


UNITED STATES JAIL AT GUTHRIE, OKLA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 6904) authorizing the donation of the United 
States jail at Guthrie, Okla., to Logan County. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the United States jail at N aden Logan 
County, Okla., shall, "from and after na t passant of this act, be and 
become the property "ot Logan County, O 

Also, the following committee N was read. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the . General 4 —5 ae States be, and he is 8 
authorized and directed to proper quitclaim deed, to th 
county of Logan, in the State of of Graben, the United States jail at 
Guthrie, Okla., and all the lands set apart therewith. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title of the bill will 
be amended to conform to the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. THompson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one, 


MISSISSIPPI CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT GULFPORT, MISS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 252) authorizing the transfer 
of the Government exhibit, or such portion thereof as the Pres- 
ident may determine is advisable, now at the Panama-California 
International Exposition at San Diego, Cal., to the Mississippi 
Centennial Exposition at Gulfport, Miss. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from [linois asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 235) to authorize the President 
of the United States to convey to the foreign Governments 
participating in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
the grateful appreciation of the Government and the people of 
the United States. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be passed over without prejudice, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be passed over without preju- 
lice. Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LANDS OF WINNEBAGO AND OMAHA INDIANS, NEBRASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11161) providing for the taxation of the 
lands of the Winnebago Indians and the Omaha Indians in the 
State of Nebraska. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. I also ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Indian Affairs be discharged from the further consideration 
of the Senate bill 6116, and that that bill be considered in lieu 
of the House bill 11161, the two bills being identical. 

Mr. MANN. Where is the Senate bill? Over in the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Where is the Senate bill now? 

Mr. VENABLE. My information is that it has been referred 
to the House committee. 

Mr. MANN. It is probably with the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. VENABLE. The bills are the same. 

Mr. MANN. I am willing to pass it over temporarily. The 
Committee on Indian Affairs is right down below here. You 
have to have the original engrossed bill of the Senate before 
you can act upon it. 

Mr. VENABLE. I ask unanimous consent, then, Mr. Speaker, 
to pass over the bill temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6876) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the adjudication 
and payment of claims arising from Indian depredations,’ ap- 
proved March 3, 1891.“ approved January 11, 1915. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill go over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


HIGHWAY THROUGH FISH-CULTURAL STATION, UNICOI COUNTY, 
TENN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11474) authorizing the Secretary of Com- 
merce to permit the construction of a public highway through 
the fish-cultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ferris). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
grant ission to the road commissioners of Unicoi County, Tenn., 
a right of way for a public highway, not more than 20 feet wide, 
through the ropeny of the United States in Unicoi County, Tenn., 
used as a fisb-cultural.station and hatchery Provided, That such con- 
veyance of right of way shall not be construed as affecting the right or 
title of the United States in said property or as in violation of 1805 
stipulaticn or condition in the conveyance of the same to the Unit 
States, and on the further condition that the land or right of way 
to be conveyed thereunder shall be constructed and maintained as a 
highway tree of any expense to the United States, and all work 
thereon shall be such as not to interfere with the operations and effi- 
ciency of said fish-cultural station, and in a manner satisfactory to the 
Seerctary of Commerce. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend, page 1, line 3, by striking out, after the word “to,” the 
words “ grant permission ” and inserting the word “ convey.” 
2, line 3, after the word “ way,” insert the word “ authorized.” 
same line, after the word “ conveyed,” strike out the word “ thereunder,” 
and insert the word “ hereunder.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hurt of Tennessee, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
— SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


The question is on agreeing to 


FISH-CULTURAL STATION ON THE KLAMATH RIVER, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11245) to authorize the establishment of an 
auxiliary or field fish-cultural station on the Klamath River, 
in the State of California. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. I would just as lief object. I will, 
eventually. We do not pass any bills of this character. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman made a request to pass the 
bill over. I would like to have it passed if I could. 

Mr. MANN. I do not make any response. The gentleman is 
at liberty to do as he pleases. 

The SP pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to pass the bill over without prejudice, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
COOS HEAD MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1159) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant the use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the 
State of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, 
Oreg., both being municipal corporations, for park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. FERRIS). 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereb 
and directed to nt permission to and to authorize the cities of Marsh- 
field and North d, each being a municipal corporation of and within 
the State of Oregon, to use and occupy all of those tracts or parcels 
of land known as the Coos Head Military Reservation, and also described 
as lots 1, 2, and 3, and the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 2, township 26 south, range 14 west of the Willamette meri- 
dian, and lots 1, 2, and 4, and the southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 3, township 26 south, range 14 west of the Willamette 
meridian, situated on the south shore of the entrance to Coos at Coos 
Head, in Coos County, State of Oregon, for park purposes, and to exer- 
cise such use and occupation by and through a commission consisting 
of three persons, two of whom shall be named and appointed by the 
said city of Marshfield from among its resident citizenship, and one to 
be named and appointed by the said city of North Bend from among 
its resident citizenship ; and for the 2 of enabling said cities more 
effectually to promote the purposes herein defined, the said commission 
is hereby granted the privilege— 

(a) To fell and to remove trees and underbrush from said parcels 
of land, and to otherwise clear and improve the same. 

(b) To erect temporary buildings upon said parccis of land for the 
accommodation and convenience of the public. 

(c) To grant to private parties and to others the privilege of erecting 
temporary buildings upon said parcels of land for the accommodation 
of private persons and the public. 

d) To survey and © aps said parcels of land, or any-part thereof, for 
the purpose of enabling said commission to indicate and define the 
particular tract or tracts of land granted for such privileges to any per- 
son or persons, 

(e) To police said parcel or parcels of land while the same or any 
part thereof 1s being used or occupied as a park or for parking pur- 
poses, or while the same or any part thereof is used or occupied under 
any privilege granted by said commission in accordance herewith. 

if Pro provide and enforce reasonable charges, restrictions, rules, and 
regulations for the use of property and the conduct of 
upon said parcels of land or upon any part thereof while 
occupied, in whole or in part, for park purposes; subject, however, at all 
times to the rights of the United States in any manner to assume con- 
trol of, hold, use, and occupy, without leave or consent from anyone or 
from said cities of Marshfield or North Bend, or from said commission, 
any or all of said parcels of land for any and all military, naval, life- 


Is there objec- 


authorized 


ersons while 
eing used or 
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saving station, lighthouse, and any and all other Government 3 


freed from any and all grants, 3 privileges, 
brances, improvements, or liens, matured or unma made, eaten: 
rmitted, or sanctioned thereon, by said tities of Marshfield or North 

d or said commission, or either of them, under and by virtue of this 

act: Provided, That the United States shall not be or become liable to 

any person or persons for any da s or compensation whatever to 
the said cities of Marshfield or North d or to said N or to 
either of them, for any future use by the said Government of any and 
all of the above-descri parcels of land for any of the above-named 
Government purposes: Provided 38 That each and all of the uses, 
occupations, a privileges gens enf granted are 2 shall be of a tem- 
porary character only, and th d Secretary of War is hereby author- 

to revoke the same at t bis discretion. 

Mr. MANN. There is not very much information contained 
in the report on this Senate bill. I should like to ask whether 
the cities affected desire this legislation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They have passed resolutions through their 
common councils authorizing the taking over by the cities of 
this property if the grant is made by the Government. They 
agree to preserve it in good shape and police it, which is an im- 
portant thing just now. 

Mr. MANN. How large are these cities? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The city of Marshfield approaches 7,000 in- 
habitants, I should think, and the city of North Bend some 4,000 
or 5,000. There are other people living on the peninsula, so 

that the total number of people served will be over 15,000, as I 
understand. 

Mr. MANN. How many acres are there in this reservation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. About 120 acres. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, this bill does not provide for 
the sale of the land to these cities, but simply grants to them 
the use of this military reservation until the Government wants 
it, reserving the right of the Government to take it at any 
time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. At any time, without any request whatever. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what improve- 
ments has the Government on this tract? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Practically none. It has been abandoned for 
many years. Nuisances are committed upon it, the Government 
does not provide for its care, and if these cities take it over 
they will police it and care for it, and it will be preserved in 
better condition than it is now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is on the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ask unanimous consent to consider it in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent to consider it in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haw ey, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10926) to amend an act approved June 8, 1906, 
entitled “An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled ‘An act re- 
lating to the Metropolitan police of the District of Columbia,’ 
approved February 28, 1901.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE, FLA., PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 3699) to donate to the city of St. Augustine. Fla., 
5 park purposes the tract of land known as the Powder House 

ot. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 793) modifying and amending the act providing for 


the disposal of the surplus unallotted lands within the caine 
feet Indian Reservation, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this bill proposes 
to advance out of the Treasury.a considerable sum of money 
to the Indians, to be reimbursed to the Government finally? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any reason why we should advance that 
money without charging some rate of interest on it? 

Mr. EVANS. I know of no particular reason why interest 
2 not be charged. I do not know whether it has ever been 


Mr. MANN. I do not know of any other case like this where 
we have acted. 

Mr. EVANS. The situation is briefly this, that this reserva- 
tion was ordered to be opened some seven years ago, but be- 
cause some coal and oil and other rights were not reserved the 
reservation had never been opened. It is now ready to open, 
but there is a disposition to open only a part of it. Because 
it appeared that the reservation was ready to be opened, the 
grazing privileges have been cut off, and these Indians have 
been left without means of support. Formerly they leased the 
grazing privileges, from which they received an income, but 
last year the Government spent about $30 for the purpose of 
feeding these Indians. It is now proposed that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall loan to these Indians 8150.000 

Mr. MANN. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars would 
come nearer the amount. 

Mr. EVANS. I think it would finally, but $150,000 by this 
bill. 

Mr. MANN. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars by 
the bill as originally introduced, and $150,000 by the committee 
amendment, which I am sure the gentleman from Montana is 
not in favor of. 

Mr. EVANS. I am in favor of it if the amount is increased. 
The Indians have a valuable property, but they are personally 
poor. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs testified before the 
committee that he could open the reservation within 60 days if 
this bill goes through. 

Mr. MANN. I have examined the matter quite carefully, and 
have talked with some of the gentlemen who are here in behalf 
of the bill. I can see a good deal of merit in the proposition; 
but where we propose to sell a lot of Indian lands right away, 
and pending the sale propose to invest a large sum of money in 
stock raising or something else, what reason is there why the 
Government should do this at its own expense in the end, the 
Indians having plenty of property, and not charge them any 
interest on the amount advanced to them? 

Mr. EVANS. Personally I should not object to an interest 
charge, because I think the principal will be repaid within two 
years. I shall not object to that. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. EVANS. I hope the gentleman will not ask that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I feel obliged to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 16060) providing for the classification of salaries 
of veterinary inspectors and lay inspectors (grades 1 and 2) 
employed in the Bureau of Animai Industry, Department of 
Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, COX. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent that the bill retain its 
place on the calendar. 

Mr. COX. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice and 
the gentleman from Indiana objects. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. N 


AVIATION CORPS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 17020) making an appropriation for the benefit 
of the Aviation Corps of the Department of War, and repealing 
the provisions of certain acts relating to the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Ripon, Wis. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by request I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN ERICSSON. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 5) for erecting a suitable memorial 
to John Ericsson, with committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 5, with committee 
amendments. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized for the erection, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a suitable memorial to John Ericsson, the in- 
ventor and constructor of the Monitor, said sum to be expended for 
the purposes herein named by a commission consisting of the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Library of the Senate, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives, and 
the Secretary of the Navy: Provided, That the design and location of 
said memorial and the plan for the treatment of the grounds connected 
with its site shall be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if no one else demands a second, 
I do, 

The SPEAKER. 
second. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleinan from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Illinois to 20 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to commemorate 
by suitable monument the memory of one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the engineering profession, and a man 
who rendered services of an extruordinarily valuable character 
to the people of the United States in a great crisis in their history. 
John Ericsson was born in Sweden in 1803 and died in the city 
of New York in 1889, in which city he was buried. Subse- 
quently, at the request of the Swedish Government, his body 
was transported upon an American man-of-war to Sweden for 
interment in his native land. He is most familiarly known to 
fame as the man who constructed the Monitor, at a very critical 
period in the existence of the Republic. But outside of his con- 
nection with the construction of the Monitor, he had been identi- 
fied with a long list of useful inventions and improvements that 
have been of inestimable value to mankind. He was the first 
to adopt the screw propeller for steam vessels. He originated 
the use of compressed air for the transmission of power and of 
forced draft by centrifugal blowers. He was the inventor of im- 
proved boilers for steamships, and of the surface condenser for 
marine engines. One of his inventions that was particularly 
valuable to the United States was the location of the propellers 
below the water line, and it was tried for the first time on a 
vessel of the United States Navy. He was the inventor of an 
apparatus for deep-sea soundings, involving the principle now 
incorporated in Lord Kelvin's deep-sea sounding device, to locate 
accurately warning signals, and he was the inventor and designer 
and the improver of innumerable mechanical devices of great 
advantage to the commercial world. 

He received the thanks of Congress and of the Legislature of 
the State of New York during his lifetime for services which he 
rendered to this country. He came to the United States in 
1838, was naturalized in 1849, and lived the remainder of his 
life in this country until he died, as already stated, in the city 
of New York in 1889. 

It is peculiarly fitting, Mr. Speaker, that at this time the 
Congress of the United States by some suitable memorial should 
commemorate the distinguished services of John Ericsson. He 
was a native of one of the few countries which is neutral dur- 
ing the present war. The United States is now on the most 
friendly terms with that progressive nation. Although the time 
has been considerable since he rendered the sérvices for which 
the country is particularly grateful, there are now numbered 
among the citizens of this country a vast number of natives of 
Ericsson's nutive land who constitute a valuable and desired 
addition to our citizenship. They reverence his memory; they 
have just pride in his achievements; they are hopeful that his 
services will be commemorated by some fitting and lasting me- 
morial. Nothing does so much to encourage patriotism and to 


The gentleman from Illinois demands a 


make men’s hearts beat more rapidly with patriotic fervor than 
the contemplation of the deeds of able and patriotic men which 
the country in some suitable manner recalls to its people. A 
fitting memorial in the Nation's Capital will attract men from 
all parts of the United States as to a shrine, and it will enkindle 
a noble and more intense love of our country in the hearts of 
many estimable citizens. 

I hope that the House will take advantage of this opportunity 
to pass this bill. In the last Congress nearly 300 Members of 
the House publicly pledged themselves to support legislation 
designed to commemorate the memory of this very distinguished 
man, and I am glad that they are all present now and will have 
an opportunity to vote for the bill at this time. [Applause.] 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 


[Mr, STEENERSON addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules in the absence of anyone else demand- 
ing it, not because I am opposed to the bill but because I 
thought it was proper to have it in a status where gentlemen 
might address the House concerning the bill. If anyone now 
wishes to be heard in opposition I would be very glad to yield 
him the time. Apparently no one is opposed to the bill. I 
am with the others who have spoken. I think we are paying 
a proper tribute to this great patriot, to this great Swedish 
citizen—Swedish-American I Shall call him, notwithstanding 
the prejudice against hyphenated names, because it would not 
be just merely to call him an American. It would not be just 
merely to call him a Swede. It is only just to call him, as he 
was, a great citizen of the United States, born in Sweden, who 
is sometimes referred to as a Swedish-American. [Applause.] 

M.. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LOBECK]. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, the remark was just made 
about a man being a “ Swedish-American.” If there was any 
man in this country who was intensely American it was Capt. 
John Ericsson. Throughout the entire country, from East to 
West, we do not know anything of Swedish-Americans. They 
are all Americans. [Applause.] Though often called Swedish- 
Americans, it is nevertheless true the Swedish-born people, 
adopted citizens of our Nation, love the land which gave them 
birth. They are an educated people; they read and recite the 
sagas, the literature, and sing the songs of their forefathers. 
They read the history of its warrior kings, its poets, and love 
its splendid music, instrumental and vocal. While this is all 
dear to them, above all they love their adopted country, and 
no citizenship of the United States is truer than they to the 
Stars and Stripes and what the flag stands for. [Applause.] 
The first settlement of the Swedish-born people in the West 
was in 1846, in Henry County, III., led by Erie Janson, with 
a company of about 1,000 men, women, and children from the 
hillsides and the valleys of Sweden. They established the 
well-known colony of Bishop Hill in as beautiful a portion of 
Illinois as can be found, and they and their descendants have 
transformed it into a veritable garden. I was born in the same 
county, so known of the energy, industry, and perseverance of 
the pioneer Swedish citizens of that county. 

When the Civil War came there were no people in this coun- 
try of foreign birth who responded better in relation to num- 
bers to the call to preserve the Union and for the defense of 
the flag. [Applause.] Of the men of Swedish birth in Illinois 
it is said that every fifth man able to carry arms responded 
to the call of Lincoln and of the Nation. 

When the news came that John Ericsson had constructed 
the Monitor which won the victory over the Merrimac and 
saved the Capital of the Nation, with the same came news of 
victories won by the valor of Swedish-born soldiers in the bat- 
tle fields of the West. There was the celebrated Company O 
of the Forty-third Illinois, all of Swedish birth, who dis- 
tinguished themselves at Shiloh. On the same battle field and 
elsewhere Silversparre’s battery won glory for themselves. 
Capts. Forse and Erie Johnson, of the Bishop Hill company, 
Fifty-seventh Illinois, served for over four years in the defense 
of the Union; then there was Capt. Stolbrand, the great artil- 
lerist, and Capt. John Dedrick, of the Nineteenth Illinois; Col. 
Hans Mattson, who led the Scandinavians from Minnesota. 
The soldier boys came from the shops and farms of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, and together with the Norwegians’ of 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, did deeds of valor on many 
a battle field for the preservation of the Union. I remember 
as a boy when the news came that the Monitor, John Eriesson's 
invention, had won the battle against the Merrimac, and with 
what gladsome joy it was received. 
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The Swedish-born people, their sons and daughters, are and 
always have been true to this Government, whether you find 
them in the factories in the New England States, or in the shops 
of the great centers of manufacture, or in the fields of Minne- 
sota, Kensas, Iowa, Nebraska, or Illinois; wherever you may 
find them from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in shops, factory, 
farm, mine, forest, or as merchants, bankers, or educators, 
they are a patriotic people. 

They love to speak of John Ericsson and the brave boys who, 
during the Civil War, were always found loyal to this country. 
[Applause.] 

In the schools and colleges of our land they have gained 
highest distinction, and the sons and daughters of Scandinavia 
in our schools compare favorably with those of any lineage or 
ancestry. The present governor of Minnesota is an example; I 
can remember when his father, his grandfather, and grand- 
mother came to this country. They did not look “ very much,” 
as we say, but they have shown their sterling worth. They 
came to this country poor, with empty hands, but with an am- 
bition to succeed. Their civilization was of the type that read 
the Bible. They brought the Bible and hymn book with them. 
They taught their children to worship God. They gave them 
the best education they could. They taught them to be true 
Americans, and to-day their children and grandchildren are 
filling honored places. The history of this family is the history 
of many Scandinavian families in this country. [Applause.] 

I am glad to be present and vote for this measure; I wish 
the committee had recommended a larger amount; still I am 
pleased that Congress will show its appreciation to the memory 
of Capt. John Ericsson. : 

The turret idea evolved and put into practice in constructing 
the Monitor was the commencement and foundation of the 
present type of naval warships. Ericsson’s fame as an inventor 
is national and it is also world-wide. The last century brought 
forth many wondrous inventions, and among the inventors 
Capt. John Eriesson's name classes with Morse, Bell, Edison, 
Howe, McCormick, and Marconi, wondrous in their inventive 
genius for the comfort and welfare of the peoples of the earth. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. TAVENNER]. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill providing 
for the erection of a suitable monument in the National Capital 
in honor of Capt. John Ericsson is a meritorious one from every 
viewpoint, and I want to see the House pass it by a unanimous 
vote. 

Every school child in the land has been thrilled by the story 
of Capt. Ericsson and his Monitor. I know that the first story 
of the Civil War that impressed itself on my mind was the story 
of the thrilling fight between John Ericsson’s Monitor and the 
Merrimac. I heard the story even before I started to school 
from my father, himself a veteran of the old Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

We have erected monuments in Washington to the memory of 
many of our great men, and it is in every way fitting that we 
should erect one to the memory of this great Swedish-American, 
‘a man whose memory the people of this Republic will revere as 
long as the Republic stands. 

In connection with this I wish to insert as a part of my 
remarks extracts from the finest speech on John Ericsson that I 
have ever read. I refer to the speech of Congressman CHARLES 
H. Stoan, of Nebraska. It is a literary gem. It contains more 
interesting information about John Ericsson than can be found 
in any schoolbook or history that has ever come to my attention. 
It should be published as a Government document and sent out 
to the public schools everywhere. I happen to be one of the 
members of the Committee on Printing, and if a resolution is 
introduced to make this speech a House document I will, as one 
member of the committee, vote to report it favorably. Con- 
gressman Sroan’s speech, in part, follows: 

“Mr. Stoan. Years ago in the schoolbooks we learned that 
Baltimore was the Monumental City. It is now seldom so desig- 
nated. This is largely due to the fact that within an hour’s 
ride from the ‘ Metropolis of the Chesapeake’ there stands by 
the lordly Potomac, at a point where the waters from the moun- 
tains meet the tides of the sea, our National Capital. 

“Tts regular streets, broad avenues, palatial homes, and great 
buildings, public and private, together with its numerous parks, 
whose areas describe many geometric outlines, all challenge the 
notice and command the favorable comment of visiting Ameri- 
cans and foreigners. 

“Some of the most interesting features of Washington are 
its monuments, erected as a protest against the oft-repeated 
statement that republics forget and are ungrateful. Between 
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the Capitol and the Potomac, reaching toward the heavens, 
stands the greatest obelisk in the world. It was erected by 
& generous people’s voluntary subscription and a congressional 
appropriation to the memory of Washington. Near the banks 
of the Potomac, beyond which rises in solemn grandeur Ar- 
lington Cemetery, the resting place of American heroisin, is 
now being constructed a magnificent Greek temple in commem- 
oration of Lincoln. [Applause.] In the various parks are im- 
posing statues erected to brave, wise, and great Americans, 
“whose deeds crown history’s pages. and time’s great volume 
make.’ All these are in chaste marble, enduring granite, or 
imperishable bronze. These in the main are erected to com- 
memorate America’s native sons. 

However, America did not come into national existence by 
native effort alone, nor has that national existence been main- 
tained independently of those who looked for thie first time upon 
the sun in other climes or under other flags than ours. In an 
oblong square fronting the Executive Mansion is Lafayette 
Park. Here are beautiful walks under trees transplanted from 
many other countries. In che southeast corner upon an elevated ` 
pedestal, about which is the compatriot group, stands a bronze 
statue, with military trappings, of America's early, tried, and 
noble friend—Lafayette. [Applause.] 

“At the northeast corner is a similar statue erected to Kosci- 
usko, the Pole. May it stand there in grandeur until dismem- 
bered Poland, which gave him birth and for which he fought 
and fell, shall take its place among the other nations of the 
earth. [Applause.] In the southwest corner is another statue 
of heroic mold erected to Rochambeau, the great French gen- 
eral, who led his army, side by side with the Americans under 
Washington, up to triumphant Yorktown, The latest statue 
placed is in the northwest corner, that of Baron von Steuben, 
an officer under Frederick the Great. He became, after Valley 
Forge, the effective drill sergeant of our Continental Army. It 
was to a large extent his methods and discipline, added to the 
zeal, daring, and patriotism of the American Army, which 
humbled the land forces of Britain. [Applause.] 

“Nor are those who distinguished themselves on land alone 
remembered. In Franklin Park there has recently been erected 
a bronze statue of Irish Jack Barry, who nobly earned the 
title, ‘The Father of the American Navy.’ [Applause] Re- 
cently the American Government in just retrospect condemned 
its own neglect of John Paul Jones, who under different flags 
had become in that period of revolution on two continents ‘ the 
terror of the seas.’ As a measure of justice the American 
Government transported his remains from their Parisian rest- 
ing place and placed them in a mausoleum at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. Afterwards a statue enduring, imposing, and 
appropriate was erected to his memory at Potomac Park in the 
National Capital. The achievements of this Scot in gallantry 
and daring reflected luster all along his career, but never more 
than when he patrolled the seas in vigorous warfare against 
all who would assail the encradled Republic of the west. 
[Applause.] 

„John Ericsson was born with a genius for mechanics and a 
mind for mathematics. With the industry and persistence of 
his race this child of the north lived and closed his career with 
a record for achievement which, had he lived a few centuries 
ago, would have, by the ſconoclasts of to-day, been called a 
romance. 

“ He first saw the light under the northern sun in Vermeland, 
Sweden. His nativity was but a few degrees from the Arctic 
Circle. It was the land of the short day and summer and the 
long night and winter. Eighteen hundred and three was a year 
of great import to America. ` It was the year when Napoleon, 
intending to deliver his greatest indirect blow at Britain, ceded 
Louisiana to the United States, giving us the scope of an 
empire. Far off Sweden was then under the rule of the great 
Napoleon. There a boy was born who 59 years later was to 
prove a great factor in preserving intact, under the American 
flag, that mighty domain. Napoleon intended by so ceding 
Louisiana to build a western republic capable of battling suc- 
cessfully with Britain. That was an enterprise in which the 
great Corsican recognized his own inability, for already Brit- 
ain’s supremacy of the seas had confined Napoleon’s triumphs 
to continental Europe. 

“The march of events confirmed the foresight of Bonaparte. 
Britain was successfully Combatted and our most marked vic- 
tory was at New Orleans, the populous center of that great 
annexation. The supreme trial of the Republic was not des- 
tined to be with Great Britain or any other power. It arose 
between two parts of the Republic itself. In that John Erics- 
son earned the distinction which the bill for his monument now 
pending in this Congress would confer. 
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„Between the Swedish cradle and the American tomb (1803- 
1889) we find many interesting facts. Ericsson exhibited a 
precocity for drawing at the age of 4. At 8 he became an adept 
at understanding and handling machinery. He was the builder 
of a perfect miniature mill at 9. At 10 he astonished Admiral 
Platten, the great Swedish canal builder, who prophesied for 
the boy an extraordinary future. At 13 he directed 600 Gov- 
ernment military laborers in the construction of publie high- 
ways. So the good roads builders of to-day may find a pioneer 
in John Ericsson. At 17 he became a soldier in the army of 
Bernadotte, under whom he was rapidly advanced. At 18 he 
was a surveyor in the King’s service. His measurements and 
maps made at that time still remain marvels of accuracy and 
utility. At 23 he left his homeland of the north, where he 
deemed his abilities and activities circumscribed, for Britain 
was then as now the empire of the sea. There he believed 
would be a demand for the creations of his brain and their 
perfection by his hand. [Applause.] 

“Britain was not an hospitable host for the Scandinavian 
genius. The man who rivaled Stephenson in producing the 
steam locomotive, the foreigner who produced at a London 
fire the first steam fire engine, the alien who bound the can- 
non barrels against their bursting, and the originator of the 
screw propeller, came up against British official inertia and 
English red tape. While Ericsson could take dead metal and 
shape it to his will, chain the elements, make a gun safe, at 
least to its handlers, subdue the fire fiend, and seizing upon 
the theory of bird flight, apply it to shipping, revolutionize in 
cheapness and speed navigation, yet he could not jar loose 
the official mind of Britain. The official mind of Britain was 
much like the official minds of other countries which have so 
often dismissed the suggestions of genius with these insuper- 
able objections: We never saw it before. It was never done 
before.’ It almost leads one to inquire why the ancients 
wasted rocks with which to build pyramids. Were there not 
sufficient official skulls for the purpose? 

“So in 1839, wearied with Britain’s official inaction, though 
he had acquired 30 British patents, he started for New York, 
the then ambitious port of the Western Continent, now the 
one through which passes more commerce than any other port 
of the world. 

“ He had been schooled in his native land to look to officials 
and governments for patronage, but he learned in Britain, and 
had it confirmed in America, that governments are less inclined 
toward seeing and adopting enterprise than is private capital 
This is probably due, first, to the fact that the government is 
not intent on accomplishing gain, and second, the machinery of 
government being hedged in by constitutions and laws, and 
controlled by many heads instead of one, is necessarily slow 
in either seeing or accomplishing that which is not warranted 
by precedent. 

He came to America at the invitation of Robert F. Stockton, 
an American capitalist. In 1842 he designed, and the Govern- 
ment adopted, its first real steam war vessel, known as the 
Princeton. He invented an instrument for measuring distances 
and in firing guns. Therange finders on our great dreadnaughts 
are but the perfection of this instrument invented by Erics- 
son. Its importance may well be realized since size of guns, 
weight of projectile, resistance of armor plate, and distance 
between gun and target constitute the four great factors in 
naval gunnery. 

“The New World became attractive to him. He conceived a 
patriotic devotion to the great Republic whose enterprising men 
and liberal government gave him scope for his genius and in- 
dustry. From this country he was granted 100 patents. So, 
in 1848, he adjured his allegiance to the Crown of Sweden and 
became a naturalized American citizen. Before our Civil War 
he conceived the Monitor and offered it to Napoleon III, there 
seeming to be no American demand, but Napoleon rejected it. 
By a strange coincidence, the character of the great battle in 
Hampton Roads was to either side suggested by Ericsson. 
Mallory, the naval secretary of the Confederacy, had been a 
friend of Ericsson's before the Civil War. In his then talks 
with the inventor, the ironclad was discussed, and Mallory 
later upon obtaining his position in the Confederate Cabinet, 
used Ericsson’s thought, years before the war informally com- 
municated, for the construction of the Merrimac. 

“The Civil War was on. Its first year had shown in the ac- 
tivities of the field the mettle of both sides, albeit lack of 
discipline and preparation were manifested on either side, but 
more particularly by the North. It is an ancient story now 
about the construction of the Merrimac. Her entering Hamp- 
ton Roads, sinking our Cumberland, burning the Congress—both 
wooden vessels—and driving the Minnesota into a position of 
helplessness, 


“But the building of the Merrimac was not unknown to the 
northern authorities, and the time of her arrival where the 
battle must take place was of course reasonably forecasted. It 
seemed providential that preparation for meeting it should have 
been made by the one man then in the world capable of suc- 
cessful preparation. [Applause.] 

“On September 14, 1861, the Government entered into a con- 
tract with Ericsson to construct the Monitor. One of his claims 
was that it should be impregnable to shot. Think of it! In 
that critical period the Government, dealing with the only indi- 
vidual capable of meeting the great national crisis, inserted in 
its contract of purchase a condition that payment should be 
withheld unless that condition could be clearly met. 

“The Monitors keel was laid October 25, 1861; her engines 
were steamed December 30. It was launched January 30, com- 
pleted February 15, went into United States commission Feb- 
ruary 25, and on March 8 made her famous trip to Hampton 
Roads. Word painting of the first great sea fight, where gravity 
seems to have been conquered and where iron not only floated 
but fought iron, is left to the many writers and historians who 
with picturesque detail have given to the world an account of 
the first great naval battle as modern warfare then begun and 
since continued. Interesting as such an account might be, more 
interesting would be a statement of the fear and trembling on 
the decks of every northern wooden man-of-war, The conster- 
nation of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, who saw in the 
immediate future the menace of their invaded ports, their de- 
stroyed shipping, and their wealth placed under tribute to the 
ironclad monsters already under construction and fashioned 
after the Merrimac. More interesting yet was the suspense 
and almost terror in Washington, where those in authority in 
anticipation saw the Merrimac steaming up the Chesapeake on 
into the Potomac, past Mount Vernon, and up to the National 
Capital, with guns trained on the Treasury and the Capitol, 
which meant more than a mere battle and the destruction of 
property. It meant a release of the southern blockade. It 
meant recognition of the Confederacy by all the powers on 
earth. It meant their commerce aiding the seceding group. It 
forecasted an unconquerable South and a permanently divided 
Nation. 

“Men sometimes refer to the battle in Hampton Roads as 
being undecisive, because neither ship was captured or sunk. 
But the best evidence of victory was the subsidence of fear 
throughout our Navy; the restoration of complete confidence in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia; the tightening of the 
southern blockade; the nonrecognition by foreign powers; the 
supreme relief and the glorious confidence of Lincoln and his 
Cabinet; and as time went on the complete victory by the North 
and the perpetuation of the Union left unquestioned proof of 
who was victor and who was vanquished in the first great battle 
of floating iron. [Applause.] 

“That in building the Monitor, Ericsson's chief consideration 
was for battle rather than navigation is suggested in the final 
end of the historic craft. Late in the year of 1862, as the 
northern naval forces were prosecuting their conquest against 
the shore defenses of the South, the Afonitor was sent down the 
Atlantic coast. There, in a stormy sea, it passed Cape Hatteras; 
but in the increasing gale which followed it yielded to the bat- 
tering of Neptune's artillery, and on the 31st day of December, 
1862, it sank in that section of the sea which has claimed so 
many craft of both wood and iron and levied, year by year, 
heavy tribute of human life. 

“My attention has recently been called to the fact that Dr. 
Greenville Weeks, who was a surgeon on board the Monitor in 
its first battle cruise, and still with it on its final trip, still lives, 
at the age of fourscore years. He recently visited the great 
Capital whose preservation was the Monitor's prize in 1862. It 
may be a matter of general indifference, but to me one of the 
most interesting seafaring accounts I ever read was ‘the last 
cruise of the Monitor,’ written many years ago by Dr. Weeks, in 
which he graphically described the last trip and final passing of 
the Monitor upon which he had been an officer and witness in its 
battle triumph, and which he left on its final cruise only when 
it sank to rise no more. 

“There is a story of the ancient Swedish kings, and, by the 
way, one of them was named Ericsson, that a prince entitled 
to the throne must look upon it, then go and perform some 
great and heroic deed; then drink a libation from a skull 
before he takes his seat of power. Ericsson had looked upon 
a throne of metal, proffered by Neptune. He drank a libation 
from rebellion’s skull, and became entitled to his throne, That 
right was confirmed by Neptune and Mars. [Applause.] 

“Some may think Ericsson's Monitor was the chance thought 
of the dreaming inventor. It was not. It was the legitimate 
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brain, which always controlled and commanded a hand of 
cunning. 

“A tribute to Ericsson is, in a broad sense, a tribute to the 
race from which he sprung. No evidence of this would seem 
better or more appropriate just now than a quotation from 
Admiral Luce in a paper read before the Naval Institute 
April 20, 1876: 

“The Monitor was the crystallization of 40 centuries of thought on 
attack and defense, and exhibited in a singular manner the old Norse 
element of the American Navy; Ericsson (Swedish son of Eric) built 
her; Dahlgren (Swedish branch of valley) armed her; and Worden 
(Swedish, wording, cha fought her. How the ancient Skalls 
would have struck their wild ha in hearing such names in heroic 
verse! How they would have written them in “immortal runes ” 1 

[Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BENNET]. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I rise not in particular to pay 
tribute to the Seandinavian people, which has been well done 
by both my colleague and the other two gentlemen who have 
spoken, but to recall that the putting of the Monitor at the 
service of the Government required the service not only of the 
distinguished and able Seandinavian but the use of the great 
historical figure—Abraham Lincoln. It was a fact that the 
naval officers of that day turned down the Monitor as an abso- 
lutely impractical and ridiculous proposition, and it required 
the direct personal order of Abraham Lincoln. Not only did 
it require the order of Lincoln but there are some of us among 
the older Members of the House who recall the then gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Sperry, who sat here with us for years, 
and it is just and fitting that we should recall in this connec- 
tion that when John Ericsson, not himself a man of wealth, 
needed money to build the Monitor, it was Nehemiah D. Sperry, 
of New Haven, Conn., who from his own private means not 
only put up the money to build the Monitor but under the ex- 
actions of the Navy Department gave a bond not only that the 
Monitor would be completed but that the Monitor would be a 
success, Upon those conditions, so confident was he of the 
merits of the Monitor, that he hazarded his entire private for- 
tune, and this day when we are all paying just and proper 
tribute to that representative of the Scandinavian people that 
have done so much for our country, let us not forget along with 
them that representative of the pioneer races, Abraham Lincoln, 
and thatstalwart New Englander, Nehemiah D. Sperry [applause], 
who did so much to make the Monitor a success. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we are paying a very deserving 
tribute to a very great man who has gone on, and I want just 
for a second to call attention to a very great man who is still 
here. Twenty-three years is a long time. Not very many Mem- 
bers of the House have been here that long. although I think 
most of them prove they have been in existence more than 23 
years. Length of service in the House counts for something, 
and I could prove by the testimony of all the newer Members 
of the House that it counts for a great deal. 

I rise just now, feeling very serious about some things and 
very good-natured about everything, not to pay tribute but just 
to call attention to a fact. Twenty-three years ago to-day in 
this Chamber there marched down to the front in the well be- 
tween the Speaker and the Members of the House, and for the 
first time took the oath of office as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, a man who has kept his oath of office in every 
respect. I refer to the great statesman, beloved by us all, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. [Loud applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House, I thank Brother 
Manx for his very kind remarks, not only on this occasion but 
on diverse occasions. When I was sworn in on the Tth day of 
August, 1893, I would have been willing to have compromised on 
two terms in Congress. I suppose the district I have the honor 
to represent was at that time the worst factionalized district in 
America. It was called the “ Bloody ninth.” Now, it is the 
“Peaceful ninth.” [Applause.] 

I fully agree with the statement that Speaker Carlisle made 
once, that the better you know the House of Representatives 
and the longer you know it, the higher your opinion of it is. 
When I came here Charles F. Crisp, of Georgia, was Speaker, 
and he made a magnificent one. Thomas B. Reed, one of the 
most brilliant men that this country ever produced, was the 
minority leader. William L. Wilson, a very amiable, brilliant, 
splendid gentleman, was the majority leader. And I beg leave 
to assure you that Mr. Reed, as minority leader gave the Demo- 
crats plenty to do. 
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They are all gone. It was a great generation of men. One 
day I was sitting beside Jehu Baker, toward the end of that 
Congress. He had been here off and on for 25 years—mostly 
off. He had been a Republican when he first came here, and in 
1892 he had three nominations, Democrat, Labor Union, and 
Greenback. He was a good deal of a philosopher. Toward the 
end of the session I was sitting by him one day and he said 
to me, They are always talking about the old times and there 
being giants in those days. I have been around here at intervals 
for a long time. I sat in the Forty-fourth Congress, one of the 
most celebrated, but I give it as my opionion that this Con- 
gress, the Fifty-third, has as high an average of ability as any 
of the Congresses that ever preceded it.” I think the same 
thing about this House. y 

When I came here we entered immediately into one of the 
hottest fights that ever took place in the House of Representa- 
tives, on the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Silver law, and it wrecked more lives than did the Siege of 
Troy. If it had not been for one of these pesky landslides that 
come along occasionally my service would have been dated from 
the day that I first came here. But the next time I was one of 
the victims of that great landslide. 

I thank the gentleman from Illinois; I thank the gentlemen 
of the House. I do not know that I will be here 23 years more, 
but I am going to stay as long as I can. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this is an appropriate 
time to take this unanimous vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on suspending the rules 
anad passing the bill which has been read from the Clerk’s 

esk. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. COX. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] There are 111 gentlemen pres- 
ent—not a quorum. 

Mr. CULLOP. It is evident we can not get a quorum to- 
night. ‘Therefore, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NOLAN. I demand a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 61. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CULLOP. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves a eall 
of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. NOLAN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 51, noes 29. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Adair Coleman Fairchild Hamilton, N. X. 
Anthony Cooper, Ohio Fess, Ohio Harrison 
Ashbrook Cooper, W. Va. Fields Hart 

Barnbart Cople: Finley Hayes 

Beales Costello Focht Heaton 

Bell Crago Fordne Helm 

Black Cramton Foss, III. Henr; 
Blackmon Crisp Foster Hensley 
Bruckner Crosser Freeman Hernandez 
Burgess Dale, N. Y. Gallivan Hicks 

Burnett Dallinger Gard Hill 

Byrnes, S. C. Darrow Garner, Tex. Hinds 
Callaway Davenport Garrett Holland 
Cannon Decker Gillett Hollingsworth 
Cantrill Dempsey Glass Hopwood 
Capstick Dewalt Godwin, N. C. Houston 

Carew Driscoll Good Howard 

Carlin Drukker Gordon Howell 

Carter, Mass. Dunn Gould Hughes 
Carter, Okla. Dupré Graham Hulbert 

Cary an Gray, Ala. Humphrey, Wash, 
Casey Edmonds Gray, N. J. Husted 
Chandler, N. Y. Edwards Gre) Hutchinson 
Charles Elston Gries ames 
Chipėrfield Emerson Guernsey Johnson, Wash, 
Clark, Fla. Estopinal Hamilton, Mich. Jones 
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Kahn Martin Powers Rori Tex, 
Kearns Meeker Price Sue 
Kelster Miller, Del. Ra le Snyder 

Felley Miller, Pa. Rainey Stedman 
Kennedy, R. L Mooney Reavis Steele, Pa. 
Kent oore, Pa. Ricketts Stephens, Nebr, 
Key, Ohio Moores, Ind, Roberts, Mass, Sterling 
Kiess, Pa, — La. Rodenberg Stiness 
Krelder Morin Rowe Sulloway 
Lafean Morrison Rowland Sumners 
Lazaro 058 ucker Sutherland 
Lee Mott Russell, Mo. Switzer 
Lehlbach Murray Russell. Ohio Taylor, Ark. 
Lenroot elson Sanford Tilson 
Lesher Norton Saunders Tinkham 
Lieb Oakey Schall readway 
Liebel Oglesby Scott, Mich. Tribble 
Lindbergh Olney Scott, Pa. an Dyke 

ft O'Shaunessy 52 are 

Loud Overmyer Walker 
McCulloch Page, N. C. Sanexlerord Ward 
cag Pa ze, Mass, Shallenberger Watson, Pa. 
McFadden Parker, N. J. Sherley Williams, T. S. 
MeGilticuddy Parker, N. Y. Sherwood Willia Ohio 
McKinley Patten Sims Wilson, Fila. 
McLaugblin Peters siemp Wilson, La. 
Madden Platt Sma! Winslow 
Magee Porter . — Mich, Wise 

Mapes Pou Smith, N. Y. Wood, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 213 Members answered to 
their names—not a quorum. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe we can get a 
quorum here to-day, and I therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ ayes ” seemed to have it. 

Mr. NOLAN. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from California [Mr. NoLAN] 
demands a division on the motion to adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 85, noes 63. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California demands the 
yeas und nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Forty-six gentlemen have arisen, a sufficient number, 
and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of adjourning 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea ”; those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 111, 
answered “ present” 5, not voting 230, as follows: 


YEAS—86. 
Abercrombie Dies McCiintie Slayden 
Adamson Dixon McKellar Stafford 
Aiken Doughton McLemore St 
Alexander Ferris Mann Steele, Iowa 

mon Flood Matthews Stephens, Miss. 
Aswell Gardner Mays Stephens, Tex. 
Balle Glynn Montague Taylor, Ark. 
Barkley Gray, Ind. Moo: Taylor, Colo. 
Buchanan, Tex. Greene, Vt. Nicholls, Thomas 
Butler Hardy Oidfield Tillman 
Byrns, Tenn Hastings Oliver Venable 
Cam paea Jaugen Olney Vinson 
Candler, Miss. 7 Padgett Volstead 
Caraway Heflin Park aish 
Coady Hood Quin ‘a 
Collier Hull, Tenn, Ramseyer Watson, Va. 
Cox Johnson, Ky. Rayburn Webb 
8 Kincheloe Rogers Ne 
Dale, Vt. Kitchin ouse 
Danforth Lever Rubey youn, Tex. 
Davis, Tex. Lloyd Sears 
t Longworth Shallenberger 

NAYS—111. 
Anderson Denison Hamill London 
Austin Dickinson Hamlin McAndrews 
Ayres Dill Haskell McArthur 
Bacharach Dillen Hawley McCracken 
Beakes Doolin: Hayden cKenzie 
Bennet Doolittle Helgesen Maher 
Booher Dowell Helvering Miller, Minn. 
Borland Dyer Hilliard Morgan, Okla. 
Bowers Eagle Huddleston Mudd 
Britt Elisworth Hull, lowa ly 
Britten ch goe Nichols, Mich. 
Browne Evans Jacoway Volan 
Browning Farlcy Johnson, S. Dek. Phelan 
Brumbaugh T Keating att 
Buchanan, III. Fly: Kettner Raker 
Burke Gallagher Ki ng Randall 
Caldwell Gallivan — —.— Rauch 
Char Gandy Reill 
Cline Garland 1 Follette Riordan 
Connelly Goodwin, Ark. Langley oberts, Nev. 

nry Greene, Mass, Linthicum bath 

Cooper, Wis. Griffin Little Shouse 
Curry Hadley Lob: tegel 


Sinnott Swift Temple 
Smith. Idaho 8 Thompson 
Smith, Minn. Ta Timberlake 
Stone Ta bott Towner 
Sweet Tavenner Wason 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—5. 
Fuller North Sloan 
Humphreys, Miss. 
NOT VOTING—230. 
Adair Fields Kent 
rey Fitzgerald Ries on k 
ony ess, Pa 
Ashbrook Focht Kreider 
Barchfeld Fordney Lafean 
Barnha Foss Lazaro 
Beales Foster Lee 
Bell Frear Lehlbach 
Black Freeman Lenroot 
Blackmon Gard Lesher 
Bruckner Garner Lewis 
Burgess Garrett Lieb 
Burnett Gillett Liebel 
Byrnes, S. C. 1 Lindbergh 
Callaway Godwin, N. C. t 
Cannon ood ud 
Cantrill Gordon McCulloch 
Capstick Gould McDermott 
rew Graham McFadden 
Carlin Gray, Ala. MeGillicuddy 
Carter, Mass, Gray, N.J McKinley 
Carter, Okla Green, lowa McLa 
ry Gregg Madden 
Casey Griest agee 
Chandler, N. Y. Guernsey Mapes 
Charles Hamilton, Mich. Martin 
Chiperfield Hamilton, N. Y. Meeker 
Clark, Fla, Harrison Miller, Del. 
Coleman Hart Miller, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio Hayes Mondell 
Cooper, W. Va. Heaton Mooney 
Cople: Helm Moore, Pa. 
Costello He Moores, Ind. 
Crago H ey Morgan, La. 
Cramton Hersandez 0 
Hicks Morrison 
Crosser in oss 
Dale, N. Y. Hinds Mott 
Daliinger oll, Murray 
Darrow Hollingsworth Nelson 
Davenpert opwood Norton 
Davis, Minn Houston 
Decker Howard Ogle: y 
Dem Howell O’Shaunessy 
Dewalt Hu prayer 
Doremus H et 
Driscoll Humphrey, Wash. P; Mass. 
Drukker Husted Parker, N. J. 
Dunn Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. 
Dupré James - atten 
Johnson, Wash. Peters 
Edmonds ones latt 
Edwards ahn Porter 
Elston Kearns Pou 
rson Keister Powers 
Estopinal Kell ice 
irchil Kennedy, Iowa Ra le 
Kennedy, R. L Rainey 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
For the session: 

Mr. Dewar with Mr. MCFADDEN. 

For the balance of the session : 

Mr. Foster with Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

Mr. Doremvus with Mr. James. 

Mr. Garner with Mr. BARCHFELD, 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Fryrey with Mr. NORTH. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. Mooney. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. FULLER. 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. HINDS. 

Mr. T. S. WreviaMs with Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. Dare of New York with Mr. MEEKER. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. SLEMP. 

Mr. Houston with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr, Crosser with Mr. EMERSON. 

Mr. Hotianp with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. Hurserr with Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
Mr. Grece with Mr. STEENERSON. 

Mr. Wise with Mr. ELSTON. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska with Mr. SLOAN. 


Mr. McDermorr with Mr. CHARLES. 
Mr. CaLtLtaway with Mr. PETERS. 
Mr. Lewis with Mr. MCCULLOCH. 
Mr. Rarney with Mr. Mort. 


AUGUST 7, 


Wheeler 
Williams, W. E. 
Wilson, III. 
Young, N. Dak, 


Stcenerson 


Rieker 
cketts 
Rober 


Fussell. Mo. 


Steele, Pa. 
nb Nebr. 


Mr. Writson of Louisiana with Mr. Smrrx of Michigan. 


Mr. Brack with Mr. ORAGO. 
Mr. Apam with Mr. CAPSTICK. 


Mr. BRUCKNER with Mr. CARTER of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Davenport with Mr, BEALES. 
Mr. ALLEN with Mr. Cooper of Ohio. 
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Byrnes of South Carolina with Mr. CHANDLER of New 


. Færds with Mr. Dempsey. 

. Heist with Mr. Gray of New Jersey, 

. Firzerratp with Mr. HAYES. 

. Huemes with Mr. GRIEST. 

. Eacan with Mr. Hicks. 

. Epwarps with Mr. Foc. 

. BELL with Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Moss with Mr. Loup. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Huacpnrey of Washington. 
. Howard with Mr. Goon. 

. Garp with Mr. Freeman, 

. GARRETT with Mr. Gouxp. 

. SMITH of New York with Mr. Rosrerts of Massachusetts. 
. SaAuNDERS with Mr. Moores of Indiana. 

. SMALL with Mr. RICKETTS. 

. SHERwoop with Mr. RODENBERG. 

. Suara of Texas with Mr. TILSON. 

WILSON of Florida with Mr. Treapwax, 
Van Dyke with Mr. Suttoway, 

Srour with Mr. SNELL. 

ASHBROOK With Mr. Cramron, 

Casey with Mr. DRUKKER. 

ESTOPINAL with Mr. Fess. 

CarLıN with Mr. FAIRCHILD, 

Burnett? with Mr. Dunn. 

Carter of Oklahoma with Mr. DALLINGER. 
Carew with Mr. COSTELLO. 

Durré with Mr. COLEMAN. 

BARNHART with Mr. HILL. 

Henstey with Mr. Foss, 

. Gorvon with Mr. Howe xx. 

. Burgess with Mr. Heaton, 

. Gopwin of North Carolina with Mr. HAMILTON of New 


4 


FRERE 


FERRER 


. Gray of Alabama with Mr. Mares. 
. Lorr with Mr. MILLER of Delaware, 
Key of Ohio with Mr. MCKINLEY. 
. LEIEL with Mr. ROWLAND. 
Memup with Mr. KELLEY. 
. Lies with Mr. Kann. 
. CANTRILL with Mr. Monperr. 
. Lazaro with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
. BLACKMON with Mr. Hammon of Michigan. 
. Harrison with Mr. GILLETT. 
. Harr with Mr. Hopwoop. 
. Sıms with Mr. Cooper of West Virginia. 
. SHACKLEFORD with Mr. GRAHAM. 
. ScuLty with Mr. Snyper. 
. RUSSELL of Missouri with Mr. SWITZER. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. Larean. 
. Ragspare with Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania. 
. Parren with Mr. WrittaMs of Ohio. 
. Pace of North Carolina with Mr. SANFORD. 
. Lee with Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island. 
. Decker with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 
. Driscort with Mr. MADDEN. 
. Murray with Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania. 
„ OGLESBY with Mr. MAGEE. 
Mr. O’SHaunessy with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. LESHER with Mr. Scorr of Michigan. 
. OVERMEYER with Mr. PARKER of New York. 
. Stsson with Mr. Rowe. 
. Rucker with Mr. PLATT. 
. Price with Mr. Parae of Massachusetts. 
. TRIBBLE with Mr. STINESS. 
. SUMNERS with Mr. Warp. 
„ STEDMAN with Mr. WINSLOW. 
. SPARKMAN with Mr. Woops of Iowa. 
. STEELE of Pennsylvania with Mr. Woop oi Indiana, 
. Henry with Mr. HUSTED. 
. Pou with Mr. OAKEY. 
Mr. Morean of Louisiana with Mr. Norton. 
From August 5 to 8, inclusive: 
Mr. Humpureyrs of Mississippi with Mr. Cannon. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. There is not a quorum present and the 
House declines to adjourn. 
Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp—— 
The SPEAKER. That request is not in order. 
Mr. MANN. No such request is in order? 
The SPEAKER. Not in the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr, RAKER. I want to ask the Speaker whether or not the 
following motion would be in order: 


Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms take into custody and bring to 


the bar of the House such of its Members as are absent without leave? 


And the further inquiry, whether there was not a gentlemen’s 
agreement that there would be no roll calls and no point of no 
quorum upon any bill until Members were given three days’ 
notice to be in attendance? 

Mr. MANN. Of course there was no such agreement. It 
would be impossible to have an agreement that there would be 
no point of no quorum until three days’ notice had been given. 
Only a crazy man would try to make such an agreement as that. 

Mr. RAKER. There was an understanding that on any con- 
tested bill r 

Mr. MANN. There was a gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. RAKER. That if there was to be any contested bill three 
days’ notice would be given. 

Mr. If any bil was brought up upon which a con- 
test was made, it was te be put over until three days’ notice had 
been given, but that was a gentleman's agreement. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I refer to. 

Mr. MANN. And some men do not know what it is to be a 
gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. I made my inquiry of the Speaker for the 
purpose of reminding the House that there was a gentleman’s 
agreement. I am not responsible for the comments of the gentle- 
man from Illinois as to Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has nothing on earth to do with 
the gentleman's agreement; but, answering the gentleman's 
parliamentary inquiry as to the first proposition, the Chair thinks 
that motion is in order. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, it being evident that it is im- 
possible to get a quorum to-night, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the call be dispensed with, and that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it is not necessary to ask unanimous 
consent. That motion can be made. 

Mr. NOLAN. I shall have to object to any unanimous consent 
of that kind. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be instructed to arrest the absentees and bring them to the bar 
of the House. 

Severna MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will reduce his motion to 
writing. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. FULLER. I renew the request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] 
asks unanimous consent that further proceedings under this call 
be dispensed with, and that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. NOLAN. I object; and I move that the House take a 
recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that that motion is 
not in order in the absence of a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The motion is not in order. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, I will ask if there has been enough 
intervening business so that a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WEBB. Then I move that the House do now ajourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I want to appear in the 
Recorp as being present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I also desire to appear as 
present. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, if the motion to adjourn is agreed 
to the Unanimous Consent and Suspension Calendar is dead, 
is it not? 

The SPEAKER. It is until two weeks from to-day. The 
gentleman from North Carolina moves that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Noran) there were—ayes 
111, noes 55. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 100, nays 93, 
answered “ present” 7, not voting 232, as follows: 


E YFAS—100. 
Abercrombie Barkley 5 — bell Danforth 
Adamson Booher ler, Miss. Dent 
Alexander Britt Church Dickinson 
Allen Britten Coady Dixon 
Almon Browning Collier Doughton 
Aswell Buchanan, Tex ‘ox Ferr 
Bacharach Butler Sullon Flood 
Bailey Byrns, Dale, Vt. Gandy 
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Brumbaugh 
Buchanan, III. 
urke 


Blackmon 
Bruckner 
Burgess 
Burnett 


Carter, Mass, 
Carter, Okla, 
Cary 


Casey 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis, Minn. 


Drukker 


Eagan 
Edmonds 
Edwards 
Elston 
Emerson 
Estopinal 
Erans 


Lloyd in 
Longworth iney 
McClintic Ramseyer 
McKellar Rayburn 
McLemore Rogers 
Mann Rouse 
Matthews Rubey 
lays Saunders 
Montague rs 
n Shallenberger 
Morgan, Okla. 8 n 
Nicholls, S. C. Slayden 
Oldfield Stafford 
Oliver St { 
Olney Steele, lowa 
Padgett Stephens, Miss, 
Park Stephens, Tex. 
NAYS—95, 
Dowell Johnson, S. Dak. 
Dyer Johnson, Wash. 
Eagle Keating 
Ellsworth K 
isch Kinkald 
Farley Konop 
Pink n 
un epage 
Gallagher London 
Gallivan McAndrews 
rland Arthur 
Greene, Mass 1 
aher 
Hadle Miller, Minn, 
Hami Mudd 
Neely 
Hawley Nichols, Mich. 
5 
elgesen e 
Helvering Pratt 
Hilllard Raker 
Huddleston Randall 
ull, lowa u 
Jacoway 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "'—7. 
Humphreys, Miss, North 
Lobeck Sloan 


NOT VOTING—232. 


Fairchild Kennedy, R, I. 
Fess Kent 
Fields Kettner 
Etage 1d Ris eo 
ra ess, Pa, 
Focht Kreider 
Fordney saran 
Foss Langley 
Foster Lazaro 
Frear Lee 
Freeman Lehlbach 
Gard 
Gardner Lesher 
Garner Lewis 
Garrett Lieb 
Gillett _ Liebel 
Godwin, N. C. Lindbergh 
thicum 
Gordon ft 
Gould ud 
G McCulloch 
Gray, Ala eDermott 
Gray, N. J. McFadden 
Green, lowa McGillicuddy 
Gregg McKenzie 
Griest McKinle 
Guernsey McLaughlin 
Hamilton, Mich. Madden 
Hamilton, N. Y. Magee 
Hart Mapes 
Hayes Martin 
Heaton Meeker 
Helm Miller, Del. 
He Miller, Pa. 
Hensley Mondell 
Hernandez Mooney 
icks Moore, Pa, 
Hill Moores, Ind. 
Hinds 2 La 
Holland o 
Hollingsworth Morrison 
Hopwood Moss 
Houston Mott 
Howard Murray 
Howell Nelson 
Hughes Norton 
Hulbert Oakey 
Hull, Tenn, Oglesby 
Humphrey, Wash. O'Shaunessy 
Husted - Overmyer 
Hutchinson N. C. 
James Paige, Mass. 
Jones Parker, N. J. 
Kahn rker, N. X. 
Kearns atten 
Keister Peters 
Kelley Platt 
Kennedy, Iowa Porter 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Hay with Mr. KAHN. 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Tex. 


Riordan 
Roberts, Ney. 
Shouse 


Wheeler 
Wilson, III. 
Steenerson 


Pou 
Powers 
Pri 


Sherley 


W. 
Wood, Ind. 
Woods, Iowa 


Mr. Lonrex with Mr. Reavis. 

Mr. Arken with Mr. COPLEY. 

Mr. Kerrner with Mr. STERLING, 

Mr, Lies with Mr, SLEMP. i 

Mr. Caraway with Mr. GILLETT. 

Mr. Dis with Mr. FORDNEY. 

Mr. Evans with Mr, McKenzie. 

Mr. HULL of Tennessee with Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr..LiNtuicum with Mr. SNELL. 

Mr. SABATH with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 8, 1916, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sev- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16733) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate commerce” approved 
February 4, 1887, as heretofore amended, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 1093), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 13046) to consolidate certain forest 
lands in the Oregon National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1094), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KEY of Ohio, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 1092), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5386) for the relief of James 
Campbell, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1095), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar, 


“PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were in- 
troduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 17338) making an appro- 
priation for the construction of a public highway from the 
corporate limits of the city of Richmond, Va., to the Cold 
Harbor National Cemetery; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill (H. R. 17339) appropriating 
$50,000 fer the erection of a monument to the memory of 
Robert Morris; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BENNET: Resolution (H. Res. 341) regarding in- 
quiry concerning Ellis Island; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAY: Resolution (H. Res, 342) providing for the 
appointment of an additional page for the remainder of the 
present Congress; to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Concurrent resolution (H. Con Res. 
53) appointing a select committee to investigate the shipment 
of munitions of war from the United States to the Republic of 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 291) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to exempt commissioned 
officers of the National Guard from the age provision of section 
24 of the act approved June 3, 1916, entitled “An act for 
making further and more effectual provision for the national 
defense, and for other purposes“; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


1916. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 17340) granting a pension to 
Margaret A. Weed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BLACKMON: A bill (H. R. 17341) granting a pen- 
sion to Deborah Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRUKKER: A bill (H. R. 17342) granting an increa 3 
of pension to Emily Davison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 17343) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Haines; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17344) granting an increase of pension to 
Byron See; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD; A bill (H. R. 17345) for the relief of John 
Dauberman ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17346) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret Tschoepe; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 17347) granting 
an increase of pension to William E. Meadows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 17848) granting a pension 
to Tilman L. Crafton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17349) for the relief of R. W. Earnheart; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: k 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of women voters 
of Garfield and Lake Counties, Colo., favoring woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Memorial of Board of Trade of West 
Chester, Pa., indorsing the Smith-Hughes bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, opposing House bill 
10843; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chester County, Pa., opposing 
Bouse bill 6468; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

ads. 

Also, petition of woman's section of the Navy League of the 
United States, Coatesville Division, Philadelphia Branch, and 
Devon Division, Philadelphia Branch, favoring adequate prepara- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorials of publie meetings of Chester, Pa., favoring 
adoption of constitutional amendment forbidding polygamy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorials of union meeting of Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodist Churches of Media; union meeting of West 
Chester; Presbytery of Chester; union congregational meet- 
ings of Borough of Ridley Park, Pa.; mass meetings of Darby; 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Parkesburg; union mass meeting 
of Phoenixville; Darby Methodist Episcopal Church, of Darby; 
public meeting of Haven Church; union meeting of the Parkland 
churches of Media, Fa., favoring constitutional amendment for- 
bidding polygamy ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: Petition of citizens of Russell, Ellis, 
Gransfield, Osborn, and Palco, all in the State of Kansas, per- 
taining to enactment of such legislation as will enable the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to arbitrate and settle certain in- 
dustrial disputes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commeree. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petitions of J. O. Crowell, of Den- 
nis, and A. Young, of Boston, Mass., favoring woman-suffrage 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Liquor Dealers’ Protective Association of 
Illinois, relative to enforcement of United States revenue laws 
governing sale of intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EAGAN: Petition of Liquor Dealers’ Protective As- 
sociation of Illinois, relative to United States revenue laws gov- 
erning the sale of intoxicating liquor at retail; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNN: Petition of Seggerman Bros., of New York, 
against Senate amendment to revenue bill, relative to suspen- 
sion of drawbacks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Byron See; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: Evidence to support House bill 17308, 
granting an increase of pension to Daniel E. Warner; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. OAKEY (by request) : Memorial of American Branch 
of the Socialist Party of Hartford, Conn., favoring 1-cent post- 
age; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Joseph G. Rickels and 230 
others, of San Fernando, Cal., protesting against bills to amend 
85 porini laws; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 


SENATE. 


Turspay, August 8, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, August 5, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

Mr. HUSTING. Mr. President, I suggest the -absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Lare Smith, Ga, 
Brady Gallinger Martin, Va Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee ronna Mvers Smeot 
Bryan Hardwick Nelson Taggart 
Chamberlain Hitcheock Overman Tillman 
Clapp Husting Penrose Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. James nsdell Warren 
Colt Jobnson, S. Dak, Robinson Williams 
Culberson ones Shafroth Works 
Cummins Kenyon Sheppard 

Curtis ern Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. SrerLING and Mr. THompson answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. CHILTON and Mr. CLARRE of Arkansas entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sars], the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Martine], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussard], and the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE], who are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. Townsend, Mr. THomas, Mr. BeckHam, and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 526). 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferenee report on the Army appropriation bill be taken up for 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask for the adoption of the report. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think we ought to have the report read or 
some slight intimation given the Senate as to what the report 
contains. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon what 
the conference committee did with the provision relating to 
the age at which young men may enlist without their parents’ 
consent? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. In asking that the conference report 
be adopted I had no desire to hasten it through without con- 
sideration. The conference report was submitted yesterday and 
printed in the Recorp and it has been printed in document form 
and laid on the desk of Senators. I shall be glad to make any 
statement in reference to it. 

I may state to the Senate first, generaily, that the bill as 
reported to the Senate originally appropriated 8330.599, 010.10. 
The net deductions on the floor of the Senate were $16,628,563. 
In tabular form, I may state it as follows: 


On floor of Senate. 
$29, 318, 295. 00 
12, 689, 732. 00 


Net deduetions . 16, 62S, 563. 00 


As reported to Senate — 330, 599, 010. 10 
Net deduections —— 16, 628, 563. 00 


As passed Senate-—-—----------——- — 313, 970, 447. 10 

As passed Co SATS LS EES 182, 303, 356. 10 
Increase over House bill 131, 667, 091. 00 
E — 
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Reductions in conference $48, 363, 917. 00 
Additions in conference 22444475 1. 990, 000. 00 


46, 373, 917. 00 
eee 


313. 970, 447. 10 
46, 373, 917. 00 


Net andi ͤ a 


c ne ah epee ete tian cena be ooo, 
Net reductions in conference 


As agreed to in conference 267, 596, 530. 10 
A ERGO SEONG soar mwas ck et A ER — 182, 303, 356. 10 
Increase over House bill ———— — 85, 293, 174. 00 


Mr. HARDWICK. It is about 250 per cent increase over an 
ordinary Army appropriation bill in normal times, is it not? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Just about that. 

In answer to the question of the Senator from Minnesota 
as to the amendment which was proposed and passed by the 
Senate referring to the consent of parents to the enlistment 
of young men between the ages of 18 and 21, the House con- 
ferees refused to agree to that amendment, and the Senate 
conferees, after two or three days’ discussion, receded from the 
Senate amendment, 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I do not intend to call for the 
yeas and nays on agreeing to the report. I know that the 
country is going to be very much disappointed indeed at the 
striking out of the Senate amendment with reference to the 
consent of parents. For one, anticipating that there will not 
be a yea-and-nay vote, I simply want to say that I shall vote 
against the adoption of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

CHILD LABOR. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, inasmuch as I was a member 
of the subcommittee which heard the testimony and the argu- 
ments submitted upon this bill, and am in a measure respon- 
sible not only for the form in which it appears at this time 
before the Senate but for the substance of the proposed legisla- 
tion, I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate while I consider 
as briefly as possible some of the suggestions which have been 
made in opposition to the legislation. 

I listened with great interest to the discussion of the subject 
by the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Hanpwick]. His 
argument was comprehensive; it was analytical; it was inter- 
esting; it was eloquent; and I compliment him most sincerely 
upon the performance, for I believe, if the measure becomes a 
law and ever reaches the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that those who oppose it could not do better than to utilize the 
argument he has already made. 

I listened also with great care and with equal interest to the 
argument made by my friend, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. His observations touched a 
phase of the subject well worthy of attention, for he dealt 
rather with the policy of the legislation than with its constitu- 
tionality; and if I have had any serious doubt as I have exam- 
ined this subject it has related to the necessity of the legisla- 
tion rather than to its validity. 

.- May I suggest to the Senator from Georgia, who unhappily 

is not present at this moment, that little is to be accomplished 
by citations from the statesmen of former days. I heard with 
delight the views of Madison and of Jefferson and of the 
men of that period; but those views, Mr. President, contribute 
little to the investigation we are now making. Those men are 
not alone in their expressions of a desire to preserve intact 
and with integrity the dual form of government. All men— 
all intelligent men—in this day believe in the preservation of 
the distinctions which were originally established in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. When we give our full adher- 
ence to those lofty views, we are no nearer to a conclusion with 
respect to the subject than when we began, for the inquiry now 
is, Does this legislation infringe upon the right of the States? 
Does it withdraw from the States any part of the power which 
the founders of the Constitution originally intended should be 
exercised by the States and not by the Nation? 

The Senator from Georgia, as I remember, gave to the Senate 
but two extracts from men of distinction with regard to legis- 
lation of this character. He cited an opinion—not a judicial 
opinion, but an opinion—announced by ex-President Taft, which 
seemed to be applicable to the discussion we are now having. 
I say nothing with regard to the opinion of Mr. Taft. I can 
only suggest that the environment in which he lived and moved 
may have had something to do with his view respecting the 
power of Congress to enact a national child-labor law. I pass 
to the other instance, the other authority, cited against legis- 


lation of this character. It is found in a book, which is a col- 
lection of lectures delivered at one time by the present Chief 
Executive, 

I do not attempt to quote literally the language used by the 
Senator from Georgia, but I intend to state the impressions 
which were made upon my mind by his references to the Presi- — 
dent of the United States. 

He made two charges against this distinguished citizen, both 
of which are grave and serious. In substance, he said, first, 
that the President is attempting to coerce the Democratic 
majority into a support of the bill we are now considering. 
Substantially, he said that the President is using his vast 
power, his almost illimitable influence to compel the Senators 
who share his political belief and participate with him in a 
political organization to support this bill against their better 
judgment. He also said that he is exercising this power, be- 
lieving that the measure is unconstitutional, for you will re- 
member how careful the Senator from Georgia was to abstain 
from any suggestion or to make any admission that the Presi- 
dent had changed his mind with regard to the Constitution 
and the authority conferred upon Congress in the commerce 
clause of that document. ù 

Mr. President, I have been uncertain from the beginning, for 
three years or more, whether or not the President of the United 
States knows anything about the Constitution; I grant that 
he is an intellectual power; I grant that he is a man of fine 
attainments, of unusual training and education; but I am not 
ready to admit that he has any acquaintance with the Constitu- 
tion; for, if I do admit it, I must at the same time believe that 
he is utterly indifferent to its obligations and to its mandates. 

I do not know what influence the President of the country 
has attempted to exert upon the Democratic majority with 
respect to this particular bill; but I do know, and every in- 
telligent man in the United States knows, that from the be- 
ginning of his administration to the present moment the Chief 
Executive has attempted, through every influence of which 
he is possessed, to absorb the legislative power of the Govern- 
ment and to exercise it in connection with the administrative or 
executive power; and, if he understands that the forefathers 
established a government in which there were to be three in- 
dependent and coordinate branches, then he is careless of his 
duty and obligations, because it is known to us all that he has 
done everything that he could do to merge every power of 
responsible society in the Executive Office. 

There has not been a single important measure passed by 
the Congress of the United States since the 4th day of March, 
1918, that Congress has not felt his heavy hand upon it. I do 
not say—it would be possibly disrespectful, and certainly it is 
disagreeable to say—how far he has succeeded in taking to 
himself all the legislative powers; but those he has not taken 
have escaped him because he was unable to master the situn- 
tion. This is the breach of the Constitution of which I most 
complain. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia, in his forebodings 
with regard to the unconstitutionality of this measure and its 
grave consequences upon the future of the Republic and upon 
our form of government, seems to- ignore, at least he but 
lightly mentions, the more serious and graver violation of the 
Constitution that has been witnessed every day during this 
administration. 

My friend from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and my friend 
from California [Mr. Works] seem to think that we are at 
the parting of the ways. They seem to think that the Consti- 
tution is about to be shattered by this particular legislation; 
but if they would lift their eyes to a broader and more com- 
prehensive and more fundamental subject they would see that, 
if the Government of the United States, its form and its sub- 
stances, are about to be changed, they will be changed, not by 
legislation affecting the children of the United States, but they 
will be changed by this insistent and persistent invasion of 
legislative prerogatives; and, inasmuch as voices have been 
lifted here warning the country of the frightful result of legis- 
lation of this sort, I ask those who are troubling their minds 
and hearts about this subject to dwell for a little time upon 
the infinitely more serious encroachment upon the Constitution 
which we are witnessing day after day, with scarcely a protest 
raised against the aggressor. 

So much, Mr. President, for the constitutional views of the 
present Chief Executive. In all that I have said it must be 
understood that I am not disparaging his character, which 1 
believe to be high; I am not disparaging his learning, which I 
know to be great; I am not impeaching his patriotism; I am only 
saying that he does not comprehend the Government of which 
he is the Executive. He is not imbued with the spirit of the 
Constitution which he has sworn to obey and to execute. He 
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believes, as many people apparently believe in these days, that 
we must not only have a leader, but we must have a master in 
the White House, and that there is no hope in the divided ener- 
gies of the executive, the legislative, and the judicial branches 
of the Government. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. CLAPP addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not desire to interrupt the line of argu- 
ment the Senator is making, but it seems that he has diverted 
slightly from the child-labor bill, which I assume he is discuss- 
ing, to another branch of argument, and is discussing the tend- 
ency of the Executive to invade the legislative function. I wish 
to inquire of the Senator whether he considers that the atti- 
tude at the present time of Mr. Hughes, who is the candidate for 
the office now held by President Wilson, on the suffrage question, 
is a threatened invasion of the legislative function? Now, just 
a second, and let me make myself a little clearer. 

As I take it, an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is a matter solely within the function of the legislative 
body of the Federal Government and the respective bodies of 
the States. As I understand it, the Executive has nothing 
whatever to do with a constitutional amendment—no power of 
approval nor of veto. Now, as I understand, the Republican 
Party has laid down a policy that will govern it in its legisla- 
tion upon that subject if that party is given control of Con- 
gress, namely, that it will not consider the Federal amend- 
ment for suffrage a question for national legislation. Now, I 
want to know whether that function of the legislative body 
is not now being threatened by the Republican candidate for 
President in the speeches he is making through the country, 
wherein he is attempting to obtain the women’s vote upon the 
ground that he, through his influence, is going to overcome the 
policy of the Republican Party, as announced in its platform, 
and force upon Congress a different policy, to wit, suffrage by 
national amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to 
reply to the question put by tlie Senator from Nevada, I 
assume that every citizen of the United States, whether he is 
a candidate for office, whether he holds office, or whether he be 
purely a private citizen, has a right to an opinion upon every 
subject which affects the welfare of his fellow men. He not only 
has a right to his opinion upon every such subject, but he has 
a right to express it and give it the widest possible publicity. 
The Senator from Nevada is too Intelligent and logical a 
reasoner to fail to discern the difference between the expres- 
sion of an opinion with regard to a public matter and the use of 
the power which an office confers in order to enforce the opinion 
of the Chief Executive upon the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. PITTMAN rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will confine himself to 
a question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will. Then, as I understand the Sena- 
tor—who is one of the leaders of his party—he construes the 
declaration of his Presidential candidate as only a private ex- 
pression of opinion, and as meaning that he, if elected, will not 
use any power that he may have to enforce or influence Con- 
gress in the passage of the national suffrage amendment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if I believed that the candi- 
date of the Republican Party, if successful, would use the 
power which resides in the Presidential office, and which I 
need not describe, to coerce Congress, the members of his po- 
litical party, to support or to oppose an act of legislation, I 
would not vote for him, and I will criticize and condemn him 
just as freely and emphatically as I am criticizing and con- 
demning the present Chief Executive. Possibly the Senator 
from Nevada was not a member of this body when I had oc- 
casion in former years to express the same views which I am 
now endeavoring to put upon record with respect to a Republi- 
can President. He did not offend the rule of the Constitution 
so grievously and so repeatedly as has the present Executive, 
but he did offend it, and I took the earliest opportunity to de- 
clare my unalterable opposition and repugnance to the attempt 
to compel Congress to do his bidding. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I am very much interested in the Sena- 
tor’s learned discussion; but I should like to have the Senator, 
if he will, state what particular function or power the Presi- 
dent used to coerce Congress to legislate according to his will. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, I can hardly believe that 
the Senator from Mississippi asks the question for informa- 
tion—to describe the power and the manner of its exercise. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. If there is such power being used, I 
should like—and it probably would be very enlightening to 


the American people—to have it in the Recorp. If the President 
is doing anything so indefensibly wrong as the Senator charges 
he is doing, the people of America have a right to know it, and 
know it specifically, that public sentiment may deal with it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Mississippi knows; 
and it is quite likely that if I should call upon him to reveal 
his own experience in recent years he would give a much more 
accurate and enlightening description of the power and the 
manner in which it is used than I could possibly do. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I will say to the Senator that no power 
of that character has ever been exerted upon me. I should like 
to know what power it is. I have never been moved by any 
power that the present Executive or any other Executive ever 
had in the performance of my duties on this floor. And, if I 
may be permitted to add, I would spurn with contumely any 
effort of the Executive to dictate to me in the performance of 
the functions of the place I hold in this Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can well understand that the power to 
which I have referred has not been effectual with the Senator 
from Mississippi, and I am not asserting that it has been 
effectual with any Senator. 

yr ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

Mr. CUMMINS, I have too much regard for my fellow Sena- 
tors to entér upon that subject; but I know as well as I can 
know anything concerning the contemporary history of my 
country that it has been done. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does the Senator controvert the right of 
the Chief Executive to confer with his party associates touching 
matters of legislation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Will the Senator indicate how the Presi- 
dent, with regard to this bill, has violated his constitutional 
prerogative? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know that he has with respect to 
this bill. Lonly know what the newspapers say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator, if I am correctly informed, is 
in favor of the child-labor bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very much in favor of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, if I am correctly informed, he under- 
stands that the President is in favor of the child-labor bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARDWICK] 
declared that the President was in favor of it. 

Mr. FOBINSON. But in his speech advocating this child- . 
labor bill, in which the Senator from Iowa agrees with the 
President, he assails the President as being ignorant of the 
Constitution or as deliberately disregarding its limitations upon 
the exercise of his power. Now, I call upon the Senator from 
Iowa to state in what particular the President has committed 
this offense against Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the offense has been com- 
mitted continuously since the President came into power. Now, 
there is no use of Senators ignoring or trying to evade that one 
situation. Why, I have talked with Senators enough about the 
relations between the Senate and the Chief Executive to know 
what I am talking about, and I have referred to this subject 
because I believe it is a grave offense against the Constitution, 
and infinitely graver than to pass this bill, even though some 
Members of the Senate may believe it to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a brief statement? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No one better than the Senator from Iowa 
understands the rule of ethics that should govern in the rela- 
tions between the Executive and Members of Congress. The 
Senator from Iowa has somewhat bitterly assailed the Presi- 
dent for interfering in matters of legislation, and that, too, 
when the Senator from Iowa is discussing a bill toward which 
he occupies the same position that the President occupies, 
Now, I ask the pardon of the Senator from Iowa for stating in 
his time that in my opinion the Senator from Iowa is commit- 
ting a grosser indiscretion and violation of ethics than he has 
charged against the Executive. 

The President can not appear upon this floor to defend himself 
against a charge of this kind; and when a Senator makes a 
charge of that nature he ought to be specific. He ought not to 
base it upon secret or confidential cloakroom conversations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not, Mr. President. I make it upon 
history that is just as well known as the proceedings of the 


Senate. I have entered upon the subject because the Senator 


from Georgia suggested that the President of the United States 
was violating his conception of the Constitution in favoring this 
bill. I have said, and I repeat, that if he is violating his con- 
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ception of the Constitution with regard to the validity of the 
bill—and of that I know nothing whatsoever—such violation is 
inconsequential as compared with his general attitude toward 
Congress and legislation. 

Mr. President, having said so much with regard to the au- 
thority of the President, I pass to a consideration of the meus- 
ure itself, and, first, I intend to devote a few minutes to the 
ehanges which have been suggested by the Senate committee. 

The first difference between the House bill and the Senate 
proposal is that the House bill declares that products into which 
child labor under the forbidden conditions has entered shall not 
be transported from the State of production to any other State, 
or, in the hands of dealers in other States, shall not be trans- 
ported from such State into another unless the dealer has a 
certificate showing that the commodity was produced without 
the aid of child labor. There is some doubt in the minds of Sena- 
tors, I know, with regard to the wisdom of this change. I have 
no pride of opinion with respect to it. I only desire that it shall 
be made as impregnable as possible; and if the better judgment 
of Senators is in favor of adopting the House theory, I shall 
cordially cooperate with those Senators in the passage of the 
bill. I, however, am of the opinion that the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee is less open to constitutional objection 
than the bill passed by the House, and I will give my reasons 
for that opinion. 

The junior Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan] seemed to be 
of the opinion that the Senate substitute was in the nature af 
a subterfuge in this respect. I frankly say that it was because 
I thought the House bill bore that complexion that I was in 
favor of changing the bill so that the prohibition would be laid 
upon the factory, the owner of the factory, the producer of the 
commodities, rather than upon specified goods which were the 
result in whole or in part of child labor. Everybody agrees that 
the goods produced by a child, or into which the labor of a child 
enters, are just as innocent and harmless or useful, as the case 
may be, as though the goods were produced by an adult. 

It seemed to me that to attempt to put a brand or a stain upon 
the goods to which child labor contributes is to indulge a false 
pretense. They are not forbidden because of anything intrinsic 
with the goods or commodities themselves. They are precisely 
the same in form and character as though they had been manu- 
factured by an adult, and to suggest to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, if the bill shall finally reach that tribunal, 
that we are trying to prevent the goods which are innocent of 
themselves and useful in themselves from transportation simply 
because they had been manufactured in whole or in part by a 
child under forbidden conditions was to insist upon a sham. 
If there was any peculiarity about goods manufactured or made 
by children, or in part by children, then the theory of the House 
bill would have been sound. But there is no difference whatso- 
ever, and to insist upon an exclusion of such goods when we are 
really attempting to punish or penalize the man or corporation 
which employs the child seemed to me to introduce the case to a 
court, if it ever reaches a court, in a most unfortunate and 
unhappy way; and I thought, and I think still, that the honest, 
fair, reasonable way in which to construct the legislation is to 
penalize the man who employs the child, because all we are 
attempting to do is to prevent the employment of children under 
the conditions that are prohibited in the bill. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. The goods would still be the same innocent 
goods. We would try to reach over the goods to the manufac- 
turer himself. Do we not more closely relate the effort by 
placing an inhibition on the goods than in the other way? Of 
course we must all recognize that we are simply using the inter- 
state-commerce clause here to correct an evil that goes to the 
health and welfare of the people. It seems to me the more 
closely we can relate it to commerce the more likely it is to be 
sustained. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think so, Mr. President. However, 
the object is to prevent the employment of children under cer- 
tain conditions, and we have just as much right to say that the 
product turned out by the factory which employs the children 
shall not be permitted to enter interstate commerce or interstate 
transportation as we have to say that the particular goods manu- 
factured by the child shall not be shipped from one State to 
another. The only difference in the world is the extent of the 


penalty. 

But that is a small matter as compared with the next considera- 
tion. Under the House bill it would bave been necessary under 
all circumstances for the Government to have proved that the 
goods shipped were made in whole or in part or were the result 
in whole or in part of child labor under the forbidden condi- 
tions. That proof is absolutely impossible. You have only to 


think a moment of the variety and course of manufacture to 
know that in most instances the proof would be impossible; 
the law would become utterly ineffective. 

Now, how did those who composed the House bill attempt to 
remedy that acknowledged obvious weakness in a bill which 
aimed its penalties toward the shipment of goods which were 
made in whole or in part by a child under 14 years of age or 
in whole or in part by a child under 16 years working more than 
eight hours a day? The House appreciated the difficulty. 
Every student of the subject knows that the proof could not be 
made in most instances. The House therefore proposed that 
the presence or the employment of a child under these ages or 
beyond these hours within 60 days before the shipment should 
be prima facie evidence that the goods shipped were the product 
of such child labor. Without that provision the House bill 
would, in my opinion, be utterly ineffective. I gave some study 
to the validity or legality of that provision in the bill. There 
are a great many cases—some in the Supreme Court of the 
United States—which deal with the question of prima facie 
evidenee. There is a good deal of learning in the law books 
respecting the relation of the fact which is to be prima facie 
evidence to the ultimate fact. Everybody knows that Congress 
can not say arbitrarily that a given fact shall be prima facie 
evidence of another fact. There must be some natural, in- 
evitable relation between the two facts in order to give us the 
authority to declare that one of them shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the other. I am not prepared to say that the Supreme 
Court or any other court might not hold that the fact of the 
employment of a child in a factory within 60 days could be 
made prima facie evidence of the fact to be proven, namely, 
that the goods which were sought to be shipped were produced 
by ay child, but there is very grave doubt respecting that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BOKAH. I wish to ask the Senator if the leading motive 
in changing from the House bill to the Senate provision was 
not rather the practical working of the law than the questiou 
of constitutionality? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Altogether. In my opinion one is just as 
constitutional as the other; that Is, it is just as constitutional 
to debar the entire product of the factory in which children 
are employed against a law as it is constitutional to debar the 
product to which the child may in some degree have con- 
tributed. There is no difference in that respect. The Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harpwicx], I think, very freely conceded 
that. It is possible that he believes that there are degrees of 
infinity. They were both so clearly and obviously uncon- 
stitutional from his standpoint that he made no great differ- 
ence between them, and no one could, in my opinion. 

I do not know whether I ought to say this or not, but = 
think I may. The truth is that when the subcommittee began 
to consider the House bill this thought occurred to certain 
members of it, and in order that those who had been support- 
ing or furthering the bill might understand the doubt that 
had arisen in the minds of some members of the committee we 
sent for Mr. Parkinson, who is the legal adviser of the Anti- 
Child Labor Society. He is a lawyer connected with Columbia 
University. He argued the case before the subcommittee and 
exhibited a knowledge of the subject which very few people 
can claim. We put this point before him and reasoned it out 
with him. I do not intend to suggest that he, as an original 
proposition, would have preferred the plan proposed in the 
Senate committee amendment, but he agreed with the change 
and, in fact, as I remember it, not only agreed but supported 
it heartily and confidently. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. There is another Cifficulty 
about the House bill in its application which you can very 
easily perceive. What must a child do about a factory in order 
to contribute to the production of certain goods? Is a mes- 
senger in the office of the factory a laborer who helps to pro- 
duce the things that are manufactured in the factory? Does 
the boy who is employed in an incidental capacity or outside 
capacity, or the girl who is so employed, contribute to the ulti- 
mate product of the factory? This question would be a very 
troublesome and vexatious one; it would involve the considera- 
tion of so many circumstances and be surrounded with so many 
complexities that we thought it ought to be eliminated from the 
legislation. 

Again, in the House bill, dealers throughout the country 
everywhere before they could ship goods from one State to 
another must be provided with a certificate from the manufac- 
turer asserting that the goods were manufactured in compli- 
ance with this law—that is to say, no child under the age of 14 
years had contributed to their production or no child under 16 
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working more than 8 hours a day had contributed to their pro- 
duction, If that provision in the bill had remained, in my judg- 
ment the Supreme Court or any other court would have declared 
it unreasonable and therefore unconstitutional. It would have 
been an indefensible invasion upon the rights and privileges of 
the business men of this country. 

For instance, take the illustration of Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, with a store which covers two or three city blocks. 
That company or any other company—and I am simply instanc- 
ing that company in order to show what would be the situation— 
would be compelled to have a certificate from the manufacturer 
of every piece of goods or every article in its store or it could 
not send them beyond the State of Illinois. 

Not only so, but under the House bill, in my opinion, it would 
not be enough for Marshall Field & Co. to have a certificate 
respecting the manufacture or production of the completed 
article that it proposed to sell, but it would have been necessary 
to have provided itself with a certificate which covered every 
independent ingredient in a composite article, 

Senators need but think about that for a moment to know 
that a bill of that sort would raise such a storm of protest, 
would so seriously interrupt and obstruct the business of the 
country, as to make it not only intolerable but to make it fairly 
sure that the court would declare it to be an unreasonable regu- 
lation of commerce, and therefore unconstitutional, 

The Senate committee eliminated the dealer in States other 
than the State of production, and the State of production was 
retained, Mr. President, for this reason and this reason only. 
The producer could colorably sell his product to a dealer in his 
own State, and in that way entirely escape the operation of the 
law. Therefore, so far as the dealers in the State of production 
are concerned, they are required to provide themselves with a 
certificate which shows that the goods were produced in harmony 
with the law. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. The House bill contains 
no protection whatever for the manufacturer with 
representations made as to the age of the child. A father, a 
mother, or anyone standing in loco parentis could make a cer- 
tificate or affidavit with regard to the age of the child and the 
manufacturer, who employed the child in perfect good faith, 
would yet be subject to all the penalties and restrictions of the 
act. In my opinion, a provision of that kind is unreasonable 
and would not be sustained in the court. 

But that is not all. The penalty in the original bill was 
attached to every shipment, no matter how numerous were the 
shipments or how few the children employed in violation of 
the law. : 

The case can not be better stated than to read a word from 
an argument that was made before the committee upon that 
subject. The application, as well as the truth of this statement, 
will be apparent to anyone who is familiar with the language 
of the House bill: 


Moreover, each separate shipment constitutes an offense, so that the 
volume of shipments and not the number of children employed meas- 


ures the penalty which may be incurred. An establishment making 


500 shipments per day and employing 1 child would incur 10 times as 
many nalties as an establishment em loring 200 children within 
the forbidden and making but 50 shipments per day. The meas- 
ure is not ai at production in which children are exclusively em- 
ployed. An establishment may have 10 or 12 or 20,000 operatives. but 


the employment of 1 child under 16 whose service may be said to con- 


tribute to the production of a commodity which is 
commerce contaminates and penalizes every shipment flowing from that 
plant, although each article otherwise sound and wholesome. 

I repeat that the House bill makes every shipment a separate 
offense, and the penalty, therefore, has no relation whatever to 
the extent of the offense. The Senate substitute attempts to 
ameliorate that very onerous and, as I think, unreasonable pro- 
vision in this way: 

Provided, That a prosecution and conviction of a defendant for the 
shipment or delivery for shipment of any article or commodity under the 
conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to any further prosecution 
against the same defendant for shipments or deliveries for shipment of 
any such article or commodity before the beginning of said prosecution. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the House bill from which the Senator 
is reading? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; it is the Senate substitute. 

I think, Mr. President, this reduces the prosecution within 
reasonable bounds, and any court, in considering the reason- 
ableness of the general regulation, would not find in that part 
of the bill a cause for criticism or prejudice against the general 
regulation, 

For these reasons, Mr. President, the amendments to the 
House bill were proposed by the committee and are now before 
us. In my judgment, the Senate substitute is better and vastly 
more practical and more reasonable than is the House bill, and 
if I were attempting to sustain the constitutionality of the 
measure—as undoubtedly some one will be compelled to make 


that attempt—I would enter upon the work much more confi- 
dently with a bill free from some of the impracticable and, as 
I think, arbitrary and unreasonable provisions of the House 
measure. 

Mr. President, I have but a word to say with regard to the 


constitutionality of the bill. I can understand the perturbation 
of some of my friends who look upon this bill as the parting 
of the ways, who look upon it as a complete change in the form 
of our Government. We have been at the parting of the ways, 
Mr. President, so often in the history of this country that it does 
not alarm me to meet the opportunity to take either one of two . 
roads. Every great measure intended for the happiness and 
welfare of the people which has been proposed in Congress has 
been a parting of the ways. Every such measure has been met 
with the same objection which has met this bill. I do not share 
the rather gloomy forebodings that depress the spirits of some 
of my associates, 

I have still great faith in the Congress of the United States. 
I am still willing to vindicate its power, even though I know 
that the power may be abused. There is no power given to Con- 
gress in the Constitution that can not be abused; there is no 
important power conferred upon Congress that can not be 
so exercised as to change, in the sense used by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], the form of our Government. 

I understand perfectly that Congress can invoke the power to 
regulate commerce among the States in such a manner as seri- 
ously to affect the welfare and seriously to disturb the condi- 
tions under which we live; but we can not, therefore, deny the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce. All these powers 
may be so abused, 

The Senator from Connecticut seems to forget that Congress 
stands between the people and chaos; he seems to assume that 
Congress will always yield to the temptation to pass legislation 
that will destroy, instead of construct; that will tear down 
instead of build up. I have no such fear. 

The power to tax may be used so as to destroy the whole 
fabric of our Government; any other power contained in the 
Constitution may be used so as to greatly impair the stability 
and the soundness of our institutions; but Congress will not, 
we assume, use the power, if it has it, save for the benefit, the 
advantage, and the welfare of all the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lane in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Lest the Senator from Iowa may have 
misunderstood me, I want to say to him that the remarks he 
has just made as to my position do not correctly state my posi- 
tion. I make no claim that Congress can not exercise to the 
limit every power conferred upon it; I agree that the power to 
tax may be the power to destroy; I agree that the power to 
regulate includes the power to prohibit for purposes of the 
regulation of commerce. My contention, of course, as to this 
bill is that it is not a legitimate exercise of the power to regu- 
late commerce. Hence Congress has no power to touch the 
subject at all. The Senator, I think, understood that; but he 
did not make it quite plain in the remarks he has just made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think I understood the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] very well. 
He says that this is not a legitimate exercise of the power to 
regulate commerce. What does he mean by the word “ legiti- 
mate? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say legitimate“; I said it 
was not an exercise of the power to regulate commerce among 
the States, in my opinion. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the Senator from Connecticut said 
it was not a legitimate exercise of that power. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. If I did, I will eliminate the word, be- 
cause it is superfluous. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not know but that the Senator meant 
that it was not legitimate because it was not exercised to directly 
affect transportation or the instrumentalities of transporta- 
tion : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or to enlarge or expand or protect, if you 
please, the physical aspects of commerce. s 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, commerce, of course, may 
consist in many other things besides transportation. I simply 
meant exactly what I think I said, that the attempt made by this 
bill to prohibit the channels of interstate commerce to products 
innocent in themselves, because not manufactured in accordance 
with the ideas of Congress, is not an attempt to regulate com- 
merce among the States, but is an attempt to prohibit child 
labor within the States. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think there is a great con- 
fusion in the argument at that point. The Senator says it is 
uot a regulation of commerce, but it is a regulation of commerce 
because it is a prohibition against the transportation of certain 
commodities. That is a regulation of commerce. It may be wise 
or unwise, it may be valid or invalid, but it is in form and char- 
acter a regulation of commerce, just as we have regulated com- 
merce in that way in connection with a great variety of subjects. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, if I may be allowed to make 
a suggestion there, the fact that the bill prohibits commerce 
among the States in certain articles produced in a certain way 
does not make it a regulation of commerce. The mere fact that 
the courts have held that the power to regulate includes the 
power to prohibit does not enable Congress, by using in a bill 
the words “ We hereby prohibit,” to clothe itself with jurisdic- 
tion to regulate something that it has no power to regulate 
under its constitutional authority to regulate commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, I think, coufuses the effect of the regulation of commerce 
with the regulation itself. Any regulation of commerce may 
have a proximate or remote effect, but the prohibition against 
the transportation of certain articles is a regulation of com- 
meree. It may be that it is applied to such commodities and 
under such conditions that the Supreme Court will hold that 
it is in violation of the fundamental law of the land as ex- 

in the fifth amendment to the Constitution; but that 
is quite a different matter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Speaking about the effect of the regulation 
upon the internal affairs of the State, that same question was 
presented in a powerful way in the Northern Securities case. 
There was a State corporation, the members of which had been 
authorized to do certain things, and the able counsel presenting 
the matter as against the Government contended that the ac- 
tion of Congress in enacting the Federal statute was in effect 
undertaking to say under what terms and conditions one could 
buy stock or transfer stock in a corporation, contending that 
it was wholly an internal affair, a private affair, and subject 
alone to regulation of the State. 

It was claimed, in other words, that Congress was making an 
effort to regulate the internal affairs of the States under the 
guise of regulating commerce; but Justice Harlan said that that 
is not the purpose of the law; that may be its effect; that may 
be the result of the regulation of commerce; but what Congress 
is doing is undertaking to say that these people must conform 
to certain things, the effect may be to affect the internal affairs 
of the State. It may have the effect of regulating those things 
within the State, but that is not the purpose. 

So here our legislation may have the effect of controlling pro- 
duction; it may have the effect of substantially affecting pro- 
duction, and the regulation of commerce may often have that 
effect; but, nevertheless, we come back to the question of 
whether or not it is not a legitimate exercise of the power 
granted to Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion, regardless of the fact that it has a most substantial effect 
upon production, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I agree to the 
view that this is a regulation of commerce; but the question 
is whether it is such a regulation of commerce as can be carried 
into effect under the clause of the Constitution giving Congress 
the power to regulate commerce, and whether the question of 
the hours of labor of children is sufficiently connected with the 
subject of regulation of commerce to bring it within the power 
of Congress? That is the point, and the Senator from Iowa un- 
derstands it, I think. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator from 
Connecticut has gone that far, although I assume that has been 
his attitude all the while. We, then, begin the examination with 
the admission that this is in form and character a regulation of 
commerce and is within the power of Congress, unless there 


That is the fifth amendment— 
the power of Co over interstate and international commerce is 
as full and complete as is the power of any State over its domestic 
commerce. 

I asked the Senator yesterday whether, in his opinion, the 
State of Connecticut could pass a law of this character. He 
instantly and very candidly said that, in his opinion, there was 
no doubt with regard to the power of the State to pass a law 
which would prevent the employment of children save under the 
conditions that are prescribed by this bill. Now, if the Supreme 
Court is right with regard to that matter, then Congress can 
accomplish the same purpose through a regulation of commerce, 
if we can reach beyond the mere body of commerce itself—I can 
describe it in no other way—and legislate in the form of a 
regulation of commerce to promote the happiness, the welfare, 
the comfort, the health, and the morals of the people. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I think the Congress can 
do all that the Senator has said it could do, all that the decision 
from which he is reading says it can do, provided the thing 
sought to be accomplished is legitimate and within the power of 
the Congress. I think there is ne question about the purpose 
of this bill. It is not, and does not purport to be, to protect the 
public from any contagion to be derived from the products of 
child labor. It purports to try to bring to an end child labor 
in the States. Now, I say I do not think that purpose, or the 
standards set up in this bill for manufacture, are so related to 
the subject of regulating commerce among the States as to clothe 
Congress with jurisdiction to act upon the subject matter. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not agree that there 
need be any relation. There may be the relation of cause and 
effect; but that is the only relation, so far as the point now sug- 
gested is concerned, that need be established. I agree that this 
bill is proposed for the purpose ef suppressing certain child 
labor throughout the United States—not in any particular State, 
but throughout the United States. I assert, and the Senator 
agrees with me, that the instrumentality or the law through 
which we intend to accomplish that effect is a regulation of com- 
merce. He protests against it because child labor in and of 
itself is not more directly connected with the business of trans- 


Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will permit me to make a 
suggestion to the Senator, inasmuch as he is discussing my posi- 
tion, I will simply say that in every one of the cases decided the 
subject matter prohibited from commerce is of itself deleterious 
or injurious either to health or to morals. Child labor is one 
step further back than any case that has been decided, in my 
opinion. It is one step further removed. There is nothing which 
is sought to be prohibited or accomplished that is prohibited from 
actual tion in this bill. It is not sought to be pro- 
hibited. It is not sought to prohibit the manufacture of legiti- 
mate products in the country at all; yet they are the things that 
are prohibited from interstate transportation, 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COLT. I have listened with great pleasure to this urgu- 
ment, and I very much regret that I have not heard the whole 
argument upon this question. It seems to me it is largely a 
legal question, and I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
whether he finds any case in the Supreme Court where an act 


| of Congress which forbade the transportation of goods from 


are some limitations upon our authority to regulate commerce 


which will prevent the exercise of the power in this way. 


In speaking of the Northern Securities case, I want at this 


moment, while we have it in mind, to read a sentence from that 
opinion, because it applies directly to a question which I pro- 
pounded to the Senator from Connecticut a day or two ago, or 
possibly yesterday. Tt is found in the opinion of the court at 
page 342. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the Senator about to read from the 
hearings or from the volume of Supreme Court Reports? 

Mr. CUMMINS. This is the Northern Securities case, found in 
One rea and ninety-three United States Reports. The 
court said: 


Is there, then, any escape from the conclusion that, subject only to 
such restrictions— 


one State to another under the broad power that Congress has 
to regulate commerce has been held unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court unless it violated some other provision of the 
Constitution? The power to regulate commerce not being lim- 
ited in any way, how can the Supreme Court inquire into the 
motive of Congress in passing an act? It seems to me that if 
Congress possesses this broad power under the Constitution the 
Supreme Court must hold it has properly exercised that power, 
unless the act comes within the prohibition of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution er some other provision. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, answering the inquiry of the 
Senator from Rhode Island first, I say that there is no opinion 
of the Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional a law regulat- 
ing commerce, unless it is found to conflict with the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or with what is synonymous with the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution—the fundamental luw 
which underlies all compacts of organized society. I have nl- 
ways looked upon the fifth amendment as expressive of that 
general law upon which all societies are builded, I think it is 


a fair expression, and it has come te be an accurate expression, 
of the rights which were demanded and secured long, long ngo 
in Magna Charta. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, right there, referring to the 
Erdman Act, with which the Senator is very familiar, was not 
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that decided unconstitutional because there was no relation to 
commerce? 

Mr. CUMMINS, It was declared not to be a regulation of 
interstate commeree in some aspects, just like the railway- 
liability law; but those decisions were the result simply of a 
finding that they were not regulations of interstate commerce, 
but were, in the case of the railway-liability law, regulations 
of intrastate commerce as well. 

Answering the question put by the Senator from Connectieut, 
he finds difficulty in connecting with commerce the effeet of the 
prohibition against shipments from State to State. It matters 
not whether it has ary effect or not. We employ a regulation 
of commerce. Now, without asserting that the Lottery ease is 
exactly parallel to this—although I think the principle upon 
which it is decided controls this—without asserting that the 
white-slave act is precisely like the act we are now considering, 
yet it is still true that what Congress attempted to do in the 
Lottery case was to suppress gambling; that is all. Its only 
purpose was to suppress gambling. That was the object of the 
law. Now, it did it through a regulation of commerce, by for- 
bidding all the paraphernalia and all the instrumentalities for 
earrying on a lottery from entering into the channels of inter- 
state commerce; but its purpose was to suppress gambling, and 
what has gambling to do with interstate commerce? Is gam- 
bling, or the maintenance of a lottery, more nearly related to 
commerce or the general welfare of the people than the sup- 
pression of child labor, where the effeet of the child labor 
prohibited is to impair, if not to destroy, the citizenship of the 
United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in the Lottery case the court 
did not lay stress upon the proposition that it was aiding or 
augmenting commerce. The court put it in unmistakable 
terms upon the desirability of getting rid of an evil or wrong 
which was demoralizing the whole country. It was not be- 
cause it aided commerce, or because it diminished commerce, 
or because it in any way affected commerce per se, but because 
the court said: Here is an institution which is, from a moral 
standpoint, demoralizing the whole country. Now, when you 
strip it of everything else, did the court hold anything other 
than that immoral influences should not use the channels of 
interstate trade to accomplish their purpose? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is all. There is but one sentence in 


the lottery-case decision which in any way differentiates that 3 


case from the principles we are now attempting to establish, 
and that is immaterial. That sentence is this—I do not quote 
it literally—but it is found in that part of the opinion which 
says that the States into which the lottery tickets or lottery 
instrumentalities are powerless to prevent the introduction of 
those things into the State. Just so with the Hoke case. I 
think the same suggestion is found in that decision, but that 
was simply describing that particular case, and does not modify 
in any fashion whatever the principle which is established, 
namely, that the United States can, through any regulation of 
commerce, suppress any evil that affects the public morals, 
health, or welfare. That power has been exercised so often 
that it ean not be suecessfully controverted at this time. 

Mr. WORKS rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it seems to me the fallacy of 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Idaho, and also in the 
position of the Senator from Iowa, is that in the Lottery-Ticket 
case and in the White-Slave case there was an attempt to intro- 
duce or carry into another State, through transportation, an 
evil or immoral influence. That was what gave the Govern- 
ment the right to legislate on the subject, and nothing else. 
Now, that condition of things ts totally absent here. ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I challenge the proposition so 
far as the White-Slave case is concerned. 

Mr. WORKS. I know the Senator does. He has done so 
heretofore. 

Mr. BORAH. I will demonstrate it, if the Senator will listen 
for a moment. 

Mr. WORKS. I shall be glad to listen. 

Mr. BORAH, The case which was before the court, as it 
transpired, did carry into another State an immoral influence, 
but that was not the limit of the law. That case does not cir- 

` cumscribe by an means the extent of the law. The person who 
was carried into that State might have been a perfectly moral 
influence, might have been a perfectly innocent influence, and 
yet would have come within the purview of the law. 
Mr. WORKS. Not at all. There must be some evil influence 
carried into another State in order to give Congress the right 
to legislate on that subject at all. There is where the Senator 
and I disagree. 


Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator this question, if the 


Senator from Iowa will pardon me for a moment. I suggested 
this the other day. 

Suppose that A addresses a letter to B, and asks her to come 
into the adjoining State, and assigns a perfectly’ legitimate 
reason for it, and in response to that B goes and takes up her 
residence in the adjoining State and remains there until under 
all the decisions she becomes a part of the personality, or—using 
the term in a different way—the commodities of the State. 
Suppose that a month thereafter, or two months thereafter, A 
induces B to enter into a house of prostitution, he himself 
never having been in the channels of interstate trade, never 
having crossed the State line, never having been in commerce 
at all; is he not gnilty under the law, and so is she? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, that does not touch the ques- 
tion that is involved here, to my mind. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator said it was carrying an evil 
influence into the State. Now, it was not an evil influence 
when it was carried into the State at all. There was not even 
an evil intent upon the part of the party that was in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. WORKS. Then there would be no criminal offense at 
all, if the Senator is right about it. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but it does not have to be any 
criminal offense. If the purpose and intent upon the part of 
the party who was never in interstate commerce, who was 
never a part of the commercial transaction, was to induce this 
other party to enter into that condition of affairs, they would 
be guilty under the law. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, unless there was some ulterior 
purpose on the part of the man, in the case instanced by the 
Senator from Idaho, there would be no criminal offense; and 
unless there was some such intent as that that might have been 
concealed by securing the transfer of the woman by innocent 
means, there would be nothing to legislate against. The very 
fact that some such infiuence is being used, and is being car- 
ried out by transportation or commerce, is what constitutes the 
offense, and is the only reason for legislating on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but the Senator took the position 
that the commodity or the person traveling through the chan- 
nels of trade must have been an evil or an immoral influence. 

Mr. WORKS. No; the Senator did not take that position. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will look at the Recorp, he will 
see that that is the position he took. 

Mr. WORKS. The Recorp will speak for itself, Mr. Presi- 
dent. My position is that there must be an effort, through 
transportation, to carry into another State an evil influence. 

It may have been done, so far as the record shows, by innocent 
means, and it may appear that it was done by innocent inftu- 
ences; but there must be behind it all that evil influence that 
can be legislated against, and that is the only ground upon 
which it can be done. Now, that does not exist in this case 
at all. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
takes -altogether too narrow and illiberal a view both of the 
Constitution and of the decisions in these two cases. The pur- 
pose of the lottery statute was to suppress gambling—not in 
one State, but in all the States—so far as it could be done. 
The purpose of the white-slave act was not simply to prevent 
travel, but it was to help to suppress prostitution; and the Su- 
preme Court so declared in its opinion—that prostitution is an 
evil preying upon the society of the United States; and if we 
can affect transportation by a regulation of commerce so as 
to assist in suppressing that evil throughout the country, we 
have the constitutional authority to do it, just as we had the 
constitutional authority to suppress gambling through an inter- 
diction or prohibition against the transportation of the things 
that made gambling possible, 

We want to suppress the employment of children under unfa- 
vorable conditions. Now, how do we do it? We can do it by 
intervening between the employer of the children and his mar- 
ket, if it be beyond the State, and say that you can not per- 
petuate your business, you can not complete your undertaking 
through the channels of interstate commerce. It seems to me 
that so long as we employ an acknowledged power of regulat- 
ing commerce, so long as the form of the act which we pass is 
a regulation of commerce, no one ean be heard to dispute our 
power or to dispute the validity of the act unless we have 
invaded the rights and the privileges of an individual—rights 
and privileges which are secured to him by the Constitution. 

Mr. WORKS. May I ask the Senator a question? Suppose 


all the negotiations that led to an act of prostitution should 
have taken place within a State and that the transportation from 
one place to another had been within the State, and had not 
gone outside of it, does the Senator pretend that under those 
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conditions Congress would have a right to legislate on that 
subject? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt about that. I have no 
doubt that Congress may declare that a prostitute shall not 
travel on trains at all. 

Mr. WORKS. Within a State? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not within the State, but one desiring to 
enter another State. 

Mr. WORKS. I am talking about the whole proceedings 
taking place within a State. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt Congress can declare that 
one convicted of crime shall not be permitted to pass from one 
State to another. I have no doubt that we can reach the purifi- 
cation of the morals of the country through the interdiction or 
prohibition of the use of interstate instrumentalities wherever 
the crime or offense is of such a nature that it affects the whole 
body politic. 

Mr. WORKS. It is hardly worth while to argue with the 
Senator if he has that broad view of the powers of the National 
Government. That breaks down every barrier and removes all 
limitations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator has said that many times. 

Mr. WORKS. It is the first time I have said it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; the Senator has said a great many 
times that these views which I think are inseparable from the 
support of the measure would break down all limitations, de- 
stroy our form of government, and turn over to the Federal 
power the entire police regulation of the State. 

I do not assent to that. There is a very large field, a great 
field, which the States may occupy and which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can not enter. I am speaking here of a regulation of 
commerce, if this is a regulation, and no one doubts that a pro- 
hibition is a regulation. That has been determined by the 
Supreme Court so often that it is folly to even read the deci- 
sions which establish it. A hundred years ago, almost, the 
Supreme Court held that the regulation of commerce could 
extend to a prohibition, and no one doubts it. If the prohibi- 
tion against interstate commerce or prohibition against the ship- 
ment of these articles is a regulation of commerce, why is it 
not valid? What does the Senator from California urge against 
its validity? I agree that there are things that can be urged 
against its validity; but if it is a regulation of commerce, if we 
have the power to regulate commerce, why is not this legislation 
valid? 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TROurso in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. I challenge the statement of the Senator from 
Iowa that this is a regulation of commerce. The whole pur- 
pose of this bill, disclosed by the terms of the bill, is that it is 
not to regulate commerce but to prevent something being done 
within a State. i 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. WORKS. The claim that it is a regulation of commerce 
is a mere pretense. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. WORKS. I may refer for a moment to what has been 
said by the Senator from Rhode Island, that the Supreme Court 
would have no right to inquire into the motive of Congress in 
enacting legislation of this kind; but in this case the motive 
is disclosed on the face of the bill, and a certain thing is 
attempted to be carried out by the provisions of the bill. It 
is not a question of hunting up the motive of Congress at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The motive of Congress has nothing to do 
with it so far as this particular case is concerned. Again we 
reach the apparently irreconcilable difference. I say it is a 
regulation of commerce. The Senator from Connecticut says 
it is in form; the Senator from California says it is not. No 
matier what the effect may be, there is no pretence about it; 
there is no subterfuge about it; we are attempting in good faith 
to regulate commerce, that is, to exclude certain commerce from 
transportation from one State to another. If that is not a 
regulation of commerce I am entirely unacquainted with either 
the phraseology of the decisions or the Constitution. If it 
stopped right there, if we said nothing more than that John 
Smith should not transport his goods from one State to an- 
other, we would have regulated commerce. If we pass an act 
of that sort it could be assailed, and successfully assailed, be- 
cause the fifth amendment to the Constitution which dominates 
the commerce clause, controls the effect of the commerce clause, 
would establish the proposition that we were taking the prop- 
erty of John Smith without due process of law, and therefore 


the regulation would fall. But it is a regulation of commerce 
just as fully as though it had been sustained. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield again to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator is right in saying that the pro- 
hibition against transporting a certain thing through the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce is a regulation of commerce. There 
is not any doubt about that. But in this instance every detail 
of this bill shows that is not the purpose of it. It goes back 
to the State and in great detail determines what shall not be 
done in the State, and as attempting to enforce a penalty 
against doing that thing the manufacturer is forbidden to 
transport the thing manufactured through the channels of 
commerce. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But it seems to me the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is wrong about that. The regulation of commerce is not 
nominal; it is real. It says that these goods shall not be trans- 
ported. There is no pretense about that. It is as substantial 
as it is possible to imagine. But when the person whose goods 
are thus refused transportation from one State to another comes 
to the court he must say that Congress had no authority to 
regulate commerce in this way, because it interferes with my 
constitutional rights and privileges. That is the only attack 
that can ever be made upon this bill. There is no man who can 
ever reach an issue upon the bill unless he alleges that the 
regulation of commerce which it is now proposed to make vio- 
lates some other provision of the Federal charter, and he will 
reach it by alleging that he has a constitutional right under the 
fifth amendment to hire these children and to transport the 
products of the factory in which they are employed. When he 
does that it will be for the court to say whether this is fairly 
within the police power which attends the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, whether it is fair and reasonable and not sim- 
ply an arbitrary exercise of an express power. Now, that must 
be the issue. 

Mr. WORKS. The transparent pretence in the whole business 
is that while we are prohibiting the transportation of certain 
goods through interstate commerce we are not, in fact, doing 
it for the purpose of protecting commerce at all, and everybody 
knows it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We do not 

Mr. WORKS. Wait a minute. That is not the object und 
purpose of the bill. The bill discloses the fact on its face that 
it is not for the purpose of protecting commerce at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But, Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
Constitution that says we must regulate commerce for the pur- 
pose of protecting commerce. There is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion that says we must regulate commerce in order to expand 
it any more than to limit it. There is nothing whatever, as I 
see it, in our authority that restricts us to a regulation of com- 
merce in order to benefit commerce in the sense in which the 
Senator from California evidently uses the word. 

Mr. President, the lottery statute was not for the purpose of 
protecting commerce, The white-slave act was not for the pur- 
pose of protecting commerce. The prohibition against trans- 
porting a bottle of water and calling it a bottle of medicine was 
not for the purpose of protecting commerce. All these things 
are, in my opinion, further removed from what is thought by 
some here to be a regulation of commerce than the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator may call it protection of what 
not, but the only ground upon which Congress can legislate 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution is for the purpose 
of preventing the transportation of commerce from working 
injury to somebody, and it must be some injury that affects more 
than one of the States. You can not just say arbitrarily we have 
a right to regulate commerce and do it for any purpose. Now, 
the Senator does not go that far. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I say that we can enact a statute to regu- 
late—that is, putting rules upon the transportation of certain 
goods, or prohibiting them entirely to accomplish any purpose 
that is within what is ordinarily known as the police power of 
the country, and the police power means all the power of the 
Government in promoting the general good, if you please, of the 
people. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, the Senator is getting down to something 
like a solid foundation. He has been away up in the air until 
the present time. You have got to get down in order to legiti- 
matize any legislation of this kind. Now, you put it on the 
ground of the police power, and unless you carry it into a 
single State : 
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Mr. CUMMINS. No; I have said, over and over again, that 
the only limitation upon our right to regulate commerce or to 
prohibit transportation of goods from one State to another is 
found in the fifth amendment of the Constitution. 


That is the only limit.. When you read the fifth amendment 
you will find it protects property and persons against an arbi- 
trary invasion of their rights and privileges, that it insists on 
due process of law, but the police power of a Government, of the 
Federal Government in this instance, is not forbidden by the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution. It exists with it, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Iowa 
is just as wrong on that proposition as he has been on the 
other, namely, that there is no limitation except that contained 
in the fifth amendment to the Constitution. There is a funda- 
mental right that prevents this sort of legislation that interferes 
with the rights of individuals in the State, independent of the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. What is that fundamental right? 

Mr. WORKS. It is the right to control by the laws of the 
State and not by the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. That all goes back to the proposition whether 
or not the commerce clause reaches this. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, but you are appealing now to the 
police power in Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Iowa takes the position, and 
I think he is entirely correct in that, that there is a police power 
attending the regulation of commerce and is an implied power 
in connection with the regulation of commerce. But I want to 
ask the Senator a question, if I do not interfere with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. We will assume that this law has been passed 
and is controverted in the courts; that an action is brought in 
the courts and it is presented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The man whose goods have been denied admis- 
sion in the channels of the interstate trade, the man whose goods 
have been prohibited, says,“ My goods have been prohibited from 
being shipped in interstate commerce.” The court will say, 
Upon what ground“; and he will say,“ Because I have employed 
child labor.” Then does the Senator contend that that is such 
an arbitrary exertion of power on the part of the National 
Government that the man could go further and say, I am pro- 
tected under the fifth amendment“? 

Mr. WORKS. No; it is not necessary to take any such 
ground. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I claim that absolutely. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is right about that; but 
that is not the only ground. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator said a few moments ago we were 
getting down to earth. The Senator from Connecticut contends 
that the denial of these goods to the channels of trade would be 
such an arbitrary exertion of power on the part of the National 
Government that the man who had employed child labor could 
say, I am protected under the fifth amendment; that is, the 
taking of the goods without due process of law. Suppose the 
court would say, as Justice Harlan said with reference to the 
other matter, does the fifth amendment protect him in the em- 
ployment of child labor under such conditions as to be inimical 
to the welfare of the United States? Has a man a constitu- 
tional right to ship his goods regardless of the fact that their 
shipment is in aid and furtherance of a system of business in 
which child labor is an essential factor? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the fifth amendment would pro- 
tect the property, innocent in itself, in interstate commerce 
transportation against the prohibitions of this bill just as effec- 
tually as it would if the bill attempted to prohibit the putting 
of a mill in a Stute or to deprive men from voting. I think it 
is an utterly unreasonable prohibition. To have so held would 
be the taking of property without compensation. 

Mr. BORAH. That is pretty well covered in the commodities 
clause, and that, it seems to me, disposes of it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The commodity-ciause decision was ab- 
solutely related to the question of interstate commerce and the 
railroad rate bill and the antidiscrimination bill. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator knows perfectly well the ob- 
ject of the commodities clause was not to prohibit the particular 
articles because they were deleterious, was not the aid of com- 
merce, per se, but it was for the purpose of compelling a cor- 
poration not to engage in two kinds of business, because it was 
thonght not to the interest of the community that it should 
do so. 2 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; it was not. It was to prevent dis- 
crimination in interstate commerce. 


Mr. BORAH.. Exactly. That goes back to the proposition that 
it was thought to be an evil. . 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will pardon me, the inquiry was 
addressed to me, and the Senator from Connecticut seems to 
have taken it off my bands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yielded for a question to the Senator 
from Idaho, and I have no objection to yielding for the reply 
sought to be made by the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Connecticut has not gone 
quite far enough in my estimation to meet the circumstances 
suggested by the Senator from Idaho. In the case instanced 
by the Senator from Idaho all that would be necessary for the 
manufacturer to do was to set up the fact that there is an 
effort to prevent the transportation of these goods for the sole 
reason that he has used child labor in the manufacture. That 
is not a violation of any Federal law and is not a matter about 
which Congress has any right or power to legislate. It is wholly 
a State matter, and if he has committed any offense, it is an 
offense against the State. That, in my judgment, would be a 
complete defense independent of any question of the fifth 
amendment, 

Mr. BORAH. That undoubtedly would have been just as 
complete a defense in the white-slave act. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Just a moment. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator will ignore the apparent distinc- 
tion between the two cases. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator ignores the apparent distinction 
between the two cases that seem to exist in the mind of the 
Senator from California because he thinks the distinction does 
not exist. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest this consideration to the Sen- 
ator in further confirmation of what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has urged, namely, that whereas the Supreme Court has 
held that in circumstances Congress may prohibit interstate 
commerce in articles after they are created, it has never held 
and will „ever hold, in my judgment, that Congress has the 
power to prohibit the creation. After all, is it not the purpose 
of this bill to prohibit the creation of commodities except under 
certain conditions? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this bill does not prohibit the 
ereation of articles by child labor. It does not prohibit the 
manufacture of articles by child labor of any kind, of any age. 
It simply prohibits the man who is inhuman enough, if that be 
the proper standard, to employ children under these ages or 
over these hours from reaching a market for h’ products 
through interstate channels. He must be content, if he desires 
to employ children against the standard proposed in this act, 
with the markets of his own State, and to them, of course, he 
has access, and with them we do not interfere in any way. 

Congress has constantly employed an express power to accom- 
plish purposes not related to that power in the sense that the 
word “relation” has been used by those who oppose this bill. 
I think I asked some Senator what he thought about the tariff 
law. The tariff law is supposed to be bottomed upon our 
authority to tax. But whether it is bottomed upon our author- 
ity to tax or our authority to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, the application I desire to make of the instance is the 
same. We levy a duty upon an article which is ordinarily im- 
ported into the United States not to raise a revenue, but to 
exclude the article. Why do we do it? We do it in order to 
benefit the people of this country. We do it in order to create a 
market in our own country for like goods manufactured upon 
our own soil. > 

I assume the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
will not say that could not be done, that that would be a mere 
pretense and a subterfuge, or that a court would say it was 
in violation of some fundamental right of the citizen. 

I beg to remind him that the party to which he and I and 
the Senator from California belong have maintained for a hun- 
dred years or more that the taxing power or the regulatory 
power of the United States could be used for precisely that pur- 
pose, to accomplish that end. These goods are not in them- 
selves injurious; they are not poisonous; they are not adul- 
terated; they bring with them no influence for evil; but we 
regulate commerce with other nations in order to promote the 
welfare of our own people. 

Again, take the case of the circulation of State banks. We 
did not levy a tax upon the State banks’ circulation in order 
to raise a revenne, because we knew it would create no reve- 
nue; we levied it in order to destroy the circulation. Within 
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my own time in the Senate there was introduced a bill which 
seemed to have universal support to tax a certain kind of 
matches. We did not levy the tax in order to raise a reve- 
nue, for we knew that we would receive not a penny from the 


imposition. We did not levy it because the matches were harm- 
ful to those who used them after they were put into the markets 
of the country, but we levied it solely because in the process of 
manufacture in some States there were such baleful effects 
growing out of the handling of the material of which the 
matches were composed that it was done for the general wel- 
fare, to promote the common good. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator have any doubt that we 
could have denied the right to ship those matches? 

Mr. CUMMINS. None whatsoever. I think it was suggested 
on the floor of the Senate, at least, if not on the floor of the 
Senate in the committee when that measure was pending, that 
it could be reached just as well and probably better through a 
prohibition of such articles from interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, we have prohibited the shipment from one 
State to another of scores and scores of articles that are not 
in themselves injurious, that are just as harmless and innocent, 
if not useful or beneficial, as any commodity which passes day 
after day over our great lines of transportation. 

I do not intend to pass through these cases or give references 
to these statutes, because they are familiar to everyone, but 
they all establish just one doctrine, that the transportation be- 
tween the States is within the control of Congress; that we can 
prohibit transportation to any person whom we may select or 
any commodities we may describe, provided we are not hindered 
from so doing by either the fundamental law of the land, which 
underlies the fifth amendment of the Constitution, or by the 
fifth amendment itself. : 

If when we pass this law the general sense of mankind, the 
civilized conception of the United States, the standards of 
morality, the ideals of the people have not so fortified the 
measure as to bring any judicial tribunal to an abiding and 
conclusive sense that the prohibition of child labor under the 
provisions of the bill is in harmony with the best standards of 
civilization and is required by the highest necessities of the 
Nation, then the court will say that this regulation of commerce 
invades the fifth amendment of the Constitution, and is therefore 
invalid; but if it believes that the Nation is deeply concerned 
in the bodies, the minds, and the hearts of the children of the 
United States; if the court understands, as we all understand, 
that the perpetuity of free institutions is dependent upon the 
character of our citizenship and that the character of our citi- 
zenship is involved in the opportunity which the children have 
to grow and develop and take on the stature mentally and 
morally and physically of free men and free women, then the 
court will declare that it is a reasonable regulation of interstate 
commerce and that it does not invade the rights or the privi- 
leges to those who desire to employ labor under the forbidden 
condition of those who desire to use the facilities of transporta- 
tion to make their immoral employment profitable in commerce, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not care to detain the 
Senate unduly. For now about a week we have been listening 
to a discussion of this bill, mostly on the constitutional side, 
and many arguments have been repeated over and over again, 
some of them by the same Senators. I think it must be pretty 
clearly understood, at least, what the real constitutional situa- 
tion is, although learned Senators disagree, I am not going to 
criticize the position of Senators who oppose this bill on consti- 
tutional grounds. I think possibly there is a chance for legiti- 
mate discussion of the question, but I am satisfied thut the 
measure will be held constitutional by the courts, first, because 
I believe it is a just, nation-wide, important measure, and that 
Congress has the right to determine what matters are considered 
of sufficient importance to the general welfare to bring them 
under the wide scope of the commerce provisions of the Consti- 
tution. It is perhaps the longest step that has thus far been 
taken, but I believe it is in the same direction of established 
precedents. 

I notice, however, there is great opposition to this proposed 
law on other than constitutional grounds, and as a possible 
explanation of such opposition I will read a little testimony that 
was taken before the Committee on Labor in the House of 
Representatives when this matter was being there considered. 
I shall read from the testimony of Mr. David Clark, of Charlotte, 
N. C., editor and sole owner of the Southern Textile Bulletin. 
He states this about himself in order to qualify as a witness: 

Mr. CLank. My position is that I am in close touch with the textile 
industry of the South, and have been for 16 years, 8 years a cotton 


manufacturer and 8 years the editor of two publications. and for the 
last 5 years editor of the present publication, which I own. It has 


n 
been our desire to bave you gentlemen come South and see the mills, 


so that yoa will understand the situation; and we hope that you will 
come, am here to give you any information that you may desire, 
openly and frankly, in regard to the conditions In the South. 


On page 19 of the hearings this testimony was elicited from 
Mr. Clark: 


Mr. KEATING. All of the pupils— 


They were talking then about the schools. I wish to say here, 
Mr. President, that, so far as I am concerned, one of the things 
that has attracted me to the support of this measure is the fact 
that it has for one of its objects the giving to children what 
belongs to them; giving them an opportunity for an education, 
without which they can neither serve themselves nor their coun- 
try, because our country is founded on education, on intelligence, 
So Mr. KEATING asks: 


All of the pupils who expected to go to that school— 
That was a night school— 


worked 12 hours in the factory that day? 

Mr. CLARK. Those above the legal age worked on the basis of 10 hours 
aday. Ten hours a day is the longest that anybody can work. 

Mr. KEATING. But the children had worked 10 hours? 

Mr. CLARK, Yes. 

Mr. Keating, And then they failed to show up at the night school? 


It appears that he had stated in his previous testimony that 
the children did not attend the night school very generally, 
Hence, Mr. KEATING’S question: 


And then ax’ 8 failed to show up at the night school? 

Mr. CLark. Well, the night school is not so much for the children as 
it is for the adults. : 

Mr. Keatinc. Where do the children go? 

* 8 8 day bra 5 AAE 

r. KEATING. How can they, ey work all da the mills? 

Mr. CLARK. They go when they 71 z. 

Mr, KeaTING. How can they go? 

Mr. CLARK: The parents send them out. 
ee Keatinc. How can they do that and work 10 hours a day in the 
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Mr. CLARK. They do not do it above the age of 12 except during th 
vacation period of the school year. During the rest of the teria they 
should send them to the school. 

Mr. Van Dyke, Do I understand you to say that a child's education 
should cease at 147 

Mr. Clank. No, sir; I think it should be optional after that time. I 
think the parents are pretty well capable of taking care of the children, 
and they have the right to look after their education, That has been 
the law of the world. 

Mr. SumNers. If you leave the question of education to the judgment 
of the parents after they are 14 years of age, why not leave it to them 
all the time, and if ye do not leave it to them all the time, why leave 
it to them any time 

Mr. Clank. When these people come from the mountains they do not 
believe in education. That is the reason we do not have compulsory 
education in North Carolina, because the isolated mountain districts 
would g Republican if we forced compulsory education on them, 

Mr. Smits. I do not think that many of their Republicans are up this 
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way. 
Mr. CLank. We have one. 
Mr. NOLAN. In other words, they do not make much of a show in 
Congress? 


Still further, on page 23, in connection with this matter Mr, 
Clark testifies as follows: a 


Mr. Nolax. You state that the question of compulsory education 
in North Carolina is a political question ? 

Mr. CLARK. It is optional; yes. 

Mr. NoLAN. What do you mean by a political question? 

Mr. CLank. Well, the State is Democratic—most of it—and our 
western counties are largely isolated communities. Those people are 
on the balance of power, and if we put on a State-wide system of 
compulsory education it would swing the balance the other way, be- 
bs tera peonio of the isolated rural sections do not want compulsory 

ucation. 


Now note the consistency— 


Mr. Nolax. Do you not think you are giving a mighty lot of con- 
sideration to the minority down there? 

Mr. CLARK. If it will make them the majority; yes, sir. 
been in the majority in our tenth district. We often elect a Re- 
publican Congressman from there. We have one in this Congress. 

Mr. Cooper, You people in North Carolina blame your condition 
on the Republicans? 

r. CLARK. Oh, no; they blame it on a certain class of people who 
live in the mountains. 

Mr, NOLAN. They do not want to educate the Democrats, because 
they are afraid that they might vote the Republican ticket if they 
were educated. [lLaughter.] 

Mr. CLank. They vote the Democratic ticket now. If you. force 
on them compulsory education, they might change around and yote 
the other way for spite. 


Mr. President, I simply make this statement because I have 
been at a loss to understand why anyone not actuated by the 
high notion, and a laudable one, too, that this bill is uncon- 
stitutional, could oppose a proposition of giving the children 
of this country the opportunity, the right which actually be- 
longs to them. Other parts of this testimony, which I shall not 
read, show conclusively that these children can not possibly 
obtain an education under the laws of the State where they 
have no law against child labor. The fact is they do not obtain 
it. I refer to the children who need it; the children of the 
poorer classes who, it is thought, are obliged to work. 

I submit, Mr. President, it would be better for the State of 
South Carolina and for any other State to grant a bonus to 


They have 
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the manufacturers of the State, if they can not compete with 
their Northern or other competitors where higher -wages are 
paid—it would be better for them to grant a bonus equal to 
the difference in cost of production and to give the children a 
chance for education in those Southern States, The States 
where universal education is known and enjoyed need no 
Federal child-labor law. Universal education is the enemy of 
ever: species of slavery which thrives on the exploitation of 
ignorance by greed and cupidity. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not desire to take issue with Mr. 
Clark, except that I wish to state the fact that the statistics in 
reference to the matter furnished by the Census Office, which 
will be found in my speech of yesterday—which I presume the 
Senator from Michigan heard ; 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I read what the papers said about the 
Senator’s speech, but I have not read the entire speech to-day, 
I was necessarily absent during its delivery. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to say that the statistics furnished 
by the Census Office show that North Carolina is increasing as 
to literacy over a majority of the other States. In a majority 
of the States illiteracy is increasing, while it is decreasing in 
North Carolina. i 

I wish further to say that there is not a cotton mill in our 
State which does not have a school, and that there is not a 
child who works in the factories who can not read and write, 
for, under the law, a child can not work in them unless he can 
read and write. You can not get away from those facts, no 
matter what anyone may say. Not taking issue with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan or with Mr. Clark, I ask the Senator to 
do the State of North Carolina the justice to read the facts 
as they appear in the official record. While we were a poor 
State, for a long time we ranked low in literacy; but so far as 
the facts are concerned, for the last 10 years we have been im- 
proving in our percentage of literacy as compared with the other 
States; and North Carolina to-day, I believe, stands eleventh 
in that respect. Illiteracy has been decreasing in North Caro- 
lina all the time. 

We have four-month schools everywhere; and so far as the 
factories are concerned, I have been trying to get Senators 
to go down into North Carolina and see them. Every one of 
them has a schoolhouse, which has been put up by the owners 
of the factories. I repeat, that children can not work in those 
factories unless they can read and write. Therefore it is im- 
possible, until they are 12 years old, to work them, because, as 
I have said, they are not permitted to work unless they can 
read and write. That is the law, and the law is observed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I shall be very glad to read the Sena- 
tor's speech. I have no doubt that there is great opportunity 
for a large improvement in the matter of illiteracy in the 
State of North Carolina as there is also in other Southern 
States, and that progress has been comparatively great there 
can be no question; there has been and is great opportunity 
and I am glad of it, for I believe that knowledge is the founda- 
tion of a State’s and of the Republic's perpetuity and great- 
ness 

Mr. OVERMAN. So do I. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The education of its children, and espe- 
cially of its poor children, who start out somewhat handicapped, 
is the capital which a State should furnish them. The funda- 
mentals at least of an education are necessary to every boy 
and girl when they engage in the battle of life. Deny them 
these and you contribute not alone to illiteracy but to suffering, 
disease, crime, and degradation. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I fully agree with the Senator. 
encouraging education in North Carolina. 

I wish to say that our people are opposed to compulsory 
education, especially the people in the mountain section. That 
section is now represented in the other House by a Republi- 
can—a good man and a strong man—and he represents those 
people. He is opposed to this bill, and made a speech against 
it in the other House. He knows that those people have been 
opposed for a hundred years to compulsory education. All of 
them are to the “manner born.” We can not in my State 
enforce education on them; but we are doing everything in 
our power to get their children to go to school. We put up 
nice schoolhouses on nearly every hill in the State. That shows 
the remarkable record we have made in the last 10 years— 
better than that of two-thirds of the other States. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I was attracted to this 
testimony on this bill by this gentleman, who qualified as an 
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expert, who evidently was familiar with southern factory life, 
who had been operating in it for years, who had been conduct- 
ing two great newspapers that took special care of these cotton 
industries. What he said seems to me should be given more 
than a passing notice when we come to consider this bill in 
all its bearings. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, the Constitution of the United 
States has been in force for nearly 180 years. We have also the 
constitutions of 48 States. As I view the situation to-day, the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of the 48 
States stand substantially unimpaired ; in other words, the frame- 
work of our Federal form of government still stands complete 
and unchanged. We must remember, however, that our Fed- 
eral Constitution is a rigid instrument, and that one of the de- 
fects of a rigid instrument is that it does not respond to the 
changes in the moral sentiment of the people. In other words, 
we have the example of a rigid body and a moving body—that is, 
of society, ever moving forward and upward, and the rigid pro- 
visions of our Federal Constitution remaining unchanged. How 
are we to meet that situation? Society is the master. All laws 
are made for the Nation, and the Constitution itself must be 
made in some way to conform with true national sentiment. 

Fortunately the provisions of the Constitution are in very 
general terms, as all legislation should be expressed in general 
terms. Where you have a provision in general terms it becomes 
elastic, and it can be molded to meet the changes in public senti- 
ment; for, Mr. President, laws must advance toward existing 
conceptions of right, justice, reason, and public policy. The 
great forces which control the life of a people are beyond the 
control of legal rules. The tendency toward popular govern- 
ment, toward the election of the Executive by popular vote, has 
overridden the constitutional provision with regard to the elec- 
toral college. This national tendency has overridden the organic 
law of the land, and there are other examples which might be 
cited to the same effect. Therefore, in order to make the law 
conform to the changed sentiments and conditions of the people 
in their upward march to a higher civilization, we have added to 
the Constitution a number of usages, understandings, or conven- 
tions which are superior to that instrument itself. That is one 
way in which the Constitution has been changed. There is also 
another way. The Constitution may be modified or changed by 
construction. And this way of modifying the Constitution is 
illustrated in the history of the commerce clause in that instru- 
ment. 

The commerce clause contains the broadest power conferred 
by that instrument on the Federal Government. There are no 
limitations in the words which are used. The question is not 
what the word “commerce” meant in the times of Thomas 
Jefferson, but what does the word “ commerce” mean to-day to 
meet the wants of this great and growing empire; and we all 
know how the word “ commerce” has been enlarged in the last 
100 years, Mr. President, if you take a rigid provision of the 
Constitution, enacted 127 years ago, and do not enlarge it by 
construction it may break through revolution. The only way we 
can make this rigid Constitution conform to the great purposes 
of government is by enlarging its abstract provisions through 
interpretation in order to meet the sound moral judgment of the 
people. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

. Mr. COLT. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Constitution itself mark out 
how it shall be changed? I understood the Senator to say that 
the Constitution could be changed by construction, but does not 
that instrument by specific provision prescribe how it shall be 
changed? 

Mr. COLT. I will answer the Senator by saying that I am 
not referring to radical changes such as might need to be 
brought about by amendment. I am taking, for instance, the 
general power conferred by the Constitution upon Congress to 
regulate commerce. I am saying that that provision might have 
received a comparatively narrow construction 100 years ago; 
it might have been held, possibly, to relate solely to the regu- 
lation of articles transported from one State to another, and 
yet we know that it has been held by construction to include 
the instrumentalities of commerce; it has also been held by 
construction to include the purchase by one corporation of 
stock in another corporation, when that stock apparently had 
only the most remote relation to the article that might be 
produced in a given mill and subsequently become an article 
of commerce. I do not mean organic changes such as must 
be brought about by amendment; I mean changes which come 
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fairly within the language or purpose of the constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Now, this bill says— 

That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity 
the product of any mine or quarry— 

And so forth. 

Of course, this provision relates to commerce between the 
States. Its purpose is to regulate or prohibit commerce be- 
tween the States, We are dealing with the broad power—the 
broadest power, perhaps, in the Constitution—of regulating 
commerce in all its forms. 

We know that the Supreme Court never holds an act of Con- 
gress to be unconstitutional unless it is clearly so on its face. 
Every doubt is resolved in favor of its constitutionality. If 
my recollection serves me correctly, I think the Supreme Court 
has said in several opinions that it would not inquire into the 
intention or motive of Congress in passing the act. The real 
question to be determined by the Supreme Court is not what 
was the ultimate purpose of Congress in passing the act, but 
had Congress the power to pass the act under the Constitution 
of the United States? If you are going to inquire into ultimate 
purposes, you are embarking on an unknown sea with no com- 
pass to guide you. Again, if the Supreme Court had given 
the commerce clause of the Constitution a narrow construction, 
it never would have fulfilled the great purposes for which it 
was designed. The commerce clause has probably done more, 
under the broad construction which has been given to it by 

- the Supreme Court, to maintain and develop our Federal form 
of government than any other provision in the Constitution. 

I want to say, further, that the pending bill appears to me to 
be an attempt to regulate commerce in the transportation of 
articles from one State to another; that that power is clearly 
eonferred upon Congress under the Constitution; that the Su- 
preme Court will not inquire into the motive which led Con- 
gress to pass the act; and that, unless this proposed statute 
violates some other provision of the Constitution, such as the 
fifth amendment, it will be upheld as within the constitutional 
power of Congress. 

Mr. President, we all know that under the fifth amendment 
the individual right of liberty and property may be encroached 
upon in a reasonable degree in order to promote the health, 
the morals, and the welfare of the community. It is impossible 
to define the exact limits to the exercise of this police power. 
Upon the face of this bill, however, I do not see that it would 
come within the prohibition of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to say one word more. Some Senators 
seem to be worried about the encroachment of the Federal 
Constitution. upon the rights of the States. I do not think we 
have any just grounds for any such apprehension. When I 
look at the temper of the Senate, when I see Senators on one 
side and the other debating for days in the most able, pains- 
taking, and conscientious manner the constitutionality of this act, 
I realize that we need have no fear of the safety of our Federal 
institutions. Why, the whole organic law of Great Britain 
rests upon the moral sentiment of Parliament. Parliament has 
the power to pass any law, but the moral sense of Parliament 
governs, and forbids it to pass any radical legislation. And 
so, Mr. President, the safety of our Federal institutions, the 
question whether the National Government will swallow u» 
the rights of the States, rests in a large degree upon the public 
sentiment and sound judgment of the Congress of the United 
States. : 

Mr. President, there may be a doubt about the constitution- 
ality of this bill, but if it is not manifestly unconstitutional, 
and if it is just, if it meets the great humanitarian senti- 
ment of the Nation, if it accords with our higher aspirations 
toward social reform, let us pass it; and then, if subsequently 
it should be shown, upon very careful investigation, to be 
clearly in violation of the Constitution of the United States, 
we have, thank God, under our form of Government, a tribunal 
which will so declare it to be. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat I should like to ask him a question, The Senator stated 
that so far as the commerce clause of the Constitution was con- 
cerned, we would have power to pass this legislation unless 
prohibited by some other clause of the Constitution. I want to 
call the Senator's attention to section 2 of Article IV, with 
which the Senator is, of course, familiar. It reads as follows: 

The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of citizens in the several States. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the provision of the bill 
relating to dealers. 

Mr. COLT. May I qualify what I said with regard to the 
fifth amendment? I should have said, The law is valid unless 


it is in violation of the fifth amendment or some other pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 


Mr. BRYAN. The provision of the Constitution to which 
i have referred is found in section 2 of Article IV. There is 
a provision in this bill that relieves dealers from the require- 
ment to have guarantees that no children have been employed 
in these factories except In the State of production. Does the 
Senator think that provision is valid, in view of the consti- 
tutional provision which I have just quoted? 

Let me give the Senator an illustration of what I have in my 
mind. We will take Bristol, Tenn., which is on the border line 
between Tennessee and Virginia. The west side of the street is 
in Tennessee; the east side of it is in Virginia. Suppose there 
are two dealers in goods there that come under the terms of 
this act. The one on the west side is in Tennessee; the one on 
the east side is in Virginia. They are competitors in business. 
Now, the dealer on the east side would not be held to the penal- 
ties of this act if he did not have the guaranty, while the dealer 
on the west side, in Tennessee, would be—it being conceded for 
the purpose of the illustration that the factory is in Tennessee. 
Does the Senator believe, or not, that that provision violates 
section 2 of Article IV of the Constitution? That is the ques- 
tion, 

Mr. COLT. In reply to the Senator I will state that I have 
not sufficient knowledge of the subject to answer this particular 
question, I have already said that I would not undertake to 
determine whether this statute might not be found to be repug- 
nant to the fifth amendment or some other provision of the Con- 
stitution. I must leave that phase of the subject undetermined. 
When a question of this kind comes up, it can not be argued 
here as it would be argued before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It is our duty, Mr. President, it seems to me, to go along gen- 
eral lines; and unless the act appears manifestly and clearly 
unconstitutional, and especially when the act harmonizes with 
the humanitarian tendencies of the people, it should be allowed 
to stand, subject, as it will be, to a more critical examination 
by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there are a great many 
empty seats in the Chamber. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asbuist Gallinger Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Gronna Norris Sterling 
Beckham Hitchcock Oliver Swanson 
Borah Hughes Overman 

Brady James Penrose Thomas 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Thompson 
Bryan Jones nsd Timan 
Chilton Keyon 0 

Clap ern Robinson Warren 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shafroth Weeks 
Coit e heppard Works 
Cum Lee, Md. Shields 

Curtis Lewis Smith. Ga. 

Fletcher Lippitt th, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Ssarra of Michigan]. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpaman}) is unavoidably absent from 
the Chamber on official business of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that Sena- 
tors SHERMAN, HARDING, WADSWORTH, and DU Pont are engaged 
on important business. This announcement may stand for the 


day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I merely wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN} has been called from the 
Chamber on important business. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, on Monday, July 31, Mr. 
Hughes, the Republican nominee for President, in his speech of 
acceptance, criticized the present adminstration very severely 
without in any way indicating what he would have done under 
similar circumstances had be been President. 

On Wednesday, August 2, 37 men, representing the independ- 
ent newspapers and magazines of the country, met and asked 
Mr. Hughes a series of questions in regard to what he would have 
done had be been in President Wilson's place. These questions 
appeared in the prominent newspapers of the United States. 


1916. 


On Monday, August 7, Mr. Hughes made a public political 
speech in the city of Detroit, Mich., but failed to answer any of 
the questions propounded by the 37 gentlemen. For fear the 
questions have not been called to his attention, I desire to read 
the questions into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to may be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

TuHIRTY-SEVEN WRITERS AND EDITORS FRAME A Quiz ror HUGHES. 


Thirty-seven well-known editors and writers for American magazines 
and Sunday newspapers met at the Hotel Biltmore yesterday and 
gave out, through orge Cree], the following letter: 

To the Hon. CHARLES E. HUGHES : 

“The professional writers who sign this letter have small interest 
in parties but a very deep interest in democracy. t is our hope, 
through this voluntary association, to assist in the promotion of honest 
educational discussion in order that fundamental issues may not be 
decided in prejudices and ignorance. 

“Mr. WIIson's beliefs have been expressed in law and in declared 

licies. He has made an open record, by which he may be judged. 

ise choice is not possible unless you yourself make equally specific 
statement of purposes and convictions. 

“Without intent to offend, we feel justified in charging that in no 
single public utterance have you filed a bona fide bill of particulars nor 
have you offered a single constructive suggestion. 


“DEMAND DETAILS, 


“Personalities are without value; blanket criticism is worthless. 
What we desire to know, what it is fair that the electorate should 
know, are the exact details of your disagreement with President Wil- 
son, What has he done that he would not have done, and what has 
he failed to do that you would have done or will do? Honesty and 
patriotism demand that you put yourself upon record in such manner 
as to permit people to Judge you as they are now able to judge Presi- 
dent Wilson. For example: 

“Would you have filed instant protest against the invasion of Bel- 
gium and backed up that protest with the United States Navy? 

“It is arrant nonsense to talk about action that would have pre- 
vented the Lusitania y. The vague advertisement did not appear 
until shortly before the hour of sailing. The occurrence was one of 
those things that civilization has made the world regard as incredible. 
The onl onest aint to this: Would you have made the disaster 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations or would you have broken rela- 
tions with ny at once 

“Would you have urged upon Congress an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of muritions to the allies? 

“Would you urge universal compulsory military service? 

“You are frank in stating that Huerta's morals were of no concern 
to America. Does this mean that you would have recognized Huerta? 


“FOR OR AGAINST INTERVENTION ? 
Mest. aoni stand to-day, would you be in favor of intervening in 


co 

“Does your attack upon the Wilson shipping bill mean that you are 
in fayor of ship subsidies? 

“You speak enthusiastically of the fights of the worker. Does this 
imply that you indorse the Clayton antitrust law and the seaman’s 
bill; or will you urge their repeal? 
specific complaints against the Federal reserve law? 
“As governor of New York, you opposed the income-tax amendment. 
Does this antagonism persist? Do you or do you not believe in payin 
for preparedness out of a tax on incomes, inheritances, and munitions 

“We aj with you that it is a ‘critical period,’ by far too criti- 
cal, indeed, for candidates to talk in terms of office-seeking rather than 
in the simple, earnest language of definite Americanism. 

“ Respectfully, 

Samuel Popens Adams, Ray Stannard Baker, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Ames Brown, Dante Barton, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Wadsworth Camp, J. O'Hara Cosgrave, Stoughton 

L. Usage Creel, ames 


“What are your 


Reed, Opie Reed, Edgar 
Selwyn, William Leavitt Stoddard, Lincoln Steffins, Au. 
gustus Thomas, Frank Vrooman, and George West.” 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I had intended 
to address myself at some length to this proposed legislation, 
but, on account of circumstances over which I have no control, 
during the early stages of this debate I was absent. The 
ground has been thoroughly covered from a constitutional stand- 
point by those who by their professions are, or should be, quali- 
fied to view this matter from the legal standpoint as related to 
the National and the State government. There is a difference 
of opinion amongst the legal profession as to its constitution- 
ality. There have been arguments brought to bear to prove 
that it is unconstitutional, aside from any merit that may be in 
the bill. Taking the dual form of our Government, the rights 
of the people and the powers delegated to the National Govern- 
ment, and arguing the matter abstractly, withont pretending to 
enter into the merits of the particular bill before us, there are 
those who contend that it is an invasion of the reserved powers 
of the States. There are those who likewise contend, without 
any, regard to the merits of the bill, that it is clearly within the 
power of the Federal Government to enact this legislation. I 
shall not attempt to enter a field that I have not prepared my- 
self to enter, as these others have, but desire to address myself 
to why I shall oppose this bill. 
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The Senator from California [Mr. Works] the other day, as 
I read in the Recorp, made a reference to my section that I 
hardly think the facts justify, and one that is scarcely worthy 
of the splendid character and attainments of that Senator, when 
he said that the South was willing to forego a strict interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, providing the price was big enough, 

Mr. President, my State, South Carolina, is second to Mas- 
sachusetts alone, if indeed she is second, in textile manufac- 
ture. For the last decade or two an influx of capital from 
abroad, as well as home capital, has built up a wonderful manu- 
facturing industry in South Carolina. Without any threat of 
Federal intervention, without any menace of Federal inter- 
vention, my State holds the proud distinction of having perhaps 
the best law in reference to the manufacture of cotton goods 
by child labor in the Union. In South Carolina it is a family 
affair. The officers and the operatives in the mills are largely 
South Carolinians. These families are our own blood and bone, 
taken from less gainful occupations, put into the mill villages, 
and under the terms of our law they are furnished schools, the 
hours of labor are restricted, sanitary conditions are required, 
and a creditable supervision is maintained. In every State in 
the Union, according to tables submitted, there are laws more 
or less progressive in reference to this matter of child labor. 

Now, there is not a man on this floor—I will not draw that 
comparison; I have heard it so much that I am nauseated with 
it—but every right-minded and rightly constituted white Ameri- 
can citizen wants to give the children of this country the right 
to enjoy the kingdom of childhood, which never comes but 
once—the playgrounds, the little innocent pleasures that can be 
enjoyed with the budding imagination of childhood, which never 
comes but once. When an individual passes from the kingdom 
of childhood and enters the kingdom of manhdod without the 
joys and pleasures that constitute the kingdom of childhood, he 
has lost a part of his life that may never be substituted. 

Therefore every American citizen wants to see a condition 
where the children of all the people may enjoy the leisure and 
the happiness that release from toil alone can bring to children. 
But a higher law than you or me, a higher law than ever will be 
enacted in this body or in any State capital, has decreed that 
circumstances shall come when the child shall be called upon to 
make a sacrifice for those that brought him into the world and 
for those that are dependent upon him. 

These are intimate and local conditions. As I go about in 
South Carolina and meet my acquaintances whom disaster has 
brought to poverty, and see them, as is notoriously true through 
the country, dependent upon their daily labor for thelr suste- 
nance, upon wages that are not sufficient to enable the earnings 
of the adult members of the family to supply the common neces- 
sities of life to those about them, it is obvious that there must be 
some exception to your general law. Do you think it is fair and 
right to take a little orphan, whose mother and father both have 
been taken by the hand of Providence, and say that he must 
work, that he shall be denied the beauties of the kingdom of 
childhood, while the child of a little less unfortunate parents 
is to be protected? Why make the distinction? 

This bill simply provides that children under a given age may 
not engage in these occupations. It does not say that when 
they are denied this opportunity under certain restrictions 
within the State you have offered them anything else. I believe 
that the State of South Carolina has risen to the occasion and 
is solving the problem; and I do not claim for my State any 
greater love for children, any greater love for the welfare of the 
coming generations, than any other State. 

I believe that the intimate local knowledge that the employer 
has of the employee and that the legislators of a State have of 
both makes them more competent to grapple with these ques- 
tions than anyone else can be; and I believe that local knowl- 
edge is more important than a mere question of uniformity—all 
that the Federal Government can grant. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am not asking the question 
that I want to ask in any spirit of criticism at all, but rather 
to get more light on the law of South Carolina. Of course, I 
know the situation in a general way. But does that law make 
any exception where the parents are dependent upon the earn- 
ings of the child? 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think it does. I am not 
very sure as to that. It was modified in January, 1915, raising 
the age limit to a point where, in my opinion, the bill in re- 
spect to those that may labor and the hours of labor, both as to 
night and day, is superior to the bill now under discussion; 
and I think the distinction is made that children may be or 
are exempted from certain restrictions where the parents are 
totally dependent upon them, I think that is the case. 

Mr. CLAPP. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion along the line of comparison. Has the operation of this 
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law in South Carolina inyolved any noticeable increase in public 
preparation for the care of those who are unable to take care 
of themselves financially? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I do not know that I am 
prepared to answer that question. I see the Senator is indicat- 
ing this query: As we have these restrictive laws in our State, 
has the State made any preparation to take care of those to 
whom it denies the opportunity to labor? 

Mr. CLAPP. Not so much as to whether it has, but whether 
this legislation has resulted in the necessity for any additional 
or unusual care of the children? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think perhaps I can answer 
that by saying that now there is quite a sentiment, that has 
become a plank in the local platforms of different aspirants for 
office, as to compulsory education—that is, they take the ground 
that the first essential for the proper discharge of the functions 
of citizenship is to be educated—and if the Senator will allow 
me, right in that connection, while I think of it, in comparing 
this law—because I take it one illustration is worth an hour's 
argument—to illustrate: 

There is not a Senator who will not agree that education, the 
training of the mind to think logically, truthfully, and con- 
secutively, to be acquainted with the progress of the race, the 
dangers that have been avoided and how they were avoided, 
politically and socially and nationally, are essential to the 
proper discharge of the functions of a citizen, Yet with the 
glaring illiteracy of certain States, the glaring indifference as 
to the educational facilities of different States, we have found 
no one to advocate that there should be a Federal law compel- 
ling the States to see that the children of all the States shall be 
educated according to a rule laid down by National Govern- 
ment or as a penalty forbid the citizens of such States as fail 
to comply the privilege and rights of citizens of America. 

Yet when you come to the question which lies underneath 
the question of education and upon which education is depend- 
ent you are attempting to force upon the State your idea of 
the hours of labor and who shall labor. Buckle, in his History 
of Civilization, never said a truer thing than when he said 
there are but three elements in the civilizing process and you 
never can divorce them—wealth, leisure, and learning. Deny 
the child the privilege of making a modicum of wealth and you 
deny to him the possibility of having something of wealth with 
leisure, and without the wealth and the leisure you can not 
have learning. 

Now, to get back to the question before us, as I said in the 
beginning 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption here? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator comes from a State that has gone 
a long ways in this matter. In what way would the of 
this law interfere with the law in South Carolina? Would it 
go as far as the South Carolina law goes, or would it not go 
as far? $ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I am not concerned with that 
at all. I am concerned with the Federal Government interfer- 
ing with my domestic affairs while I am working out the prob- 
lem as the Constitution gives me the right to do. I will answer 
the Senator in this way. What I am opposed to in this bill is 
its hypocritical plea that it is for the child. I would go as far 
as you go, and further than this bill goes, in helping these chil- 
dren; but I do not propose to jeopardize State rights by ppening 
this Pandora's box and allowing the Federal Government to say 
who shall work and under what conditions they shall work, pro- 
vided the product of that work enters interstate commerce, under 
the pain of being deprived the common carriers of the country. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think the Senator misunderstood my inquiry, 
and yet I can readily see that he might have drawn the inference 
from it that he did. It was not asked in the spirit in which the 
Senator, I think, thought, and he is excusable from the form of 
the question in placing that construction on it. What I meant 
more particularly is this: We are all fairly familiar with this 
bill and I was seeking more to get a general broad comparison 
between the bill and the law of-South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Specifically I think the law 
of South Carolina is infinitely superior to this. This simply 
denies the child the right to work and does not propose a single 
thing in lieu thereof. It gives him no alternative, It does not 
say we deny you the right to work, but we are going to see 
that you are educated, and we will put up the money to see it 
done. We are going to see that you have a vocational educa- 
tion, so that when you arrive at the age of responsibility, after 
you pass your immature period, you will be equipped to go into 
some gainful occupation. You simply say that the child shall 
not work, and then leave it to whom to say whether or not he 
shall be educated? You can not deny the fact here on the floor 


of the Senate that there are not children who with a good, 
honest mother and father who are as dependent upon their own 
efforts as though the mother and father were dead. It is a 
notorious fact that the poor families are the larger, and there- 
fore are more or less dependent upon the wages of their chil- 
dren as soon as they are large enough to help support the family. 

I state the further fact that under modern: conditions, such 
as are in my State, and I will not speak for any other, in our 
mill villages, in our mill schoolhouses and churches, under the 
restrictions of our law as to the hours of labor and the age, 90 
per cent of the children there have an infinitely better oppor- 
tunity than they have from the vocation in which they have 
come, 

Surely we have not arrived at the period in our national and 
State life when every industry that seeks the channel of inter- 
state commerce will be subject to the penalizing power of Con- 
gress if that industry happens not to be conducted along lines 
that do not appeal to certain individuals removed far from the 
State or place where the work is being done. 

In my State and in every other State there are local condi- 


_tions that justify a thing which in another State would be 


wholly unjustifiable. In my State the climate the year round 
is mild and there is no suffering to go to work at any hour. 

With the climate in some of the Northern and Western States 
it would be absolutely cruel to make an adult, much less a child, 
at certain hours go through the snow and the rigid cold to work. 
Under those climatic influences longer hours may be sustained. 

In the South practically the year around the windows of the 
factories are open, and it is as if the operatives were working 
in the open air; while in the North the buildings must be closed 
and artificially heated. This naturally poisons the air and 
makes long hours impossible. These conditions necessarily 
give advantage to the southern manufacturer over the northern 
manufacturer. Therefore, you are attempting by the act of 
Congress to destroy this advantage and make equal and uniform 
what by nature is not equal and uniform, I suppose that this 
is one of the causes for the so insistent demand for the passage 
of this bill. 

Why do you not prescribe the textbooks, the qualification of 
the teachers, the hours that they shall teach, or penalize the 
State that does not come up to the ideas of Congress? 

I am not objecting nor did I rise to object to child-labor 
legislation. I have not attempted to say nor can anyone put 
it in my mouth that I am opposed to all beneficent legislation 
guaranteeing to rich and poor the kingdom of childhood and 
the right to enjoy it. I believe my State is better qualified to 
give to its citizens and its own children those privileges than 
is Congress; but you want to invoke a principle which once 
sustained by the Supreme Court, quibble as you may, split 
hairs as you have done, will destroy the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the State. The principle of this legislation is that 
Congress has the right to prohibit the channels of commerce 
to every commodity manufactured under conditions that do not 
meet its sweet will 

It does not define the channels of commerce. With the facili- 
ties for transportation and communication and the marvelous 
divisions of labor incident to the progress of manufacture, what 
is it that does not enter into interstate commerce? The chil- 
dren that laugh in the fields as they gather the grain or pick 
cotton are an essential part of the process that finally produces 
finished product that finds its way into the channels of com- 
merce. The child that prepares itself in our technical schools 
to work the loom or to repair machinery is an essential part 
of the manufacturing process. The mother that cuts the gar- 
ment in the poor home, and turns the machine that stitches 
the seams, to clothe the child or the man, to enable him to go 
out to work, producing the raw material, is a concommittant 
and essential part of the machinery that produces the manu- 
factured article that enters into commerce. 

Your argument is that this is for a specific case. The case may 
be specific, but the principle Invoked is as universal as human 
endeavor ; and what is the need for it? It is not like the lottery 
case, where the States were totally incompetent to grapple 
with it. In that case we invoked this principle in behalf. of 
humanity and civilization, and denied the right to use the mails, 
as the States were incompetent to grapple with it. It was the 
province of the Federal Government to stop the channels of 
trade to a thing that was detrimental to every person who 
touched it. 

The same is true in the white-slave trade. I heard the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram) drawing a nice comparison be- 
tween a child coming in conjunction with or touching the article 
of commerce, in the eyes of the law polluting the commerce, and 
the innocent victim transported for immoral purposes coming in 
contact with the one who would degrade her. One was wholly 
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within the jurisdiction of the State and the other was wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the State. The analogy is far-fetched 


and unworthy of a legislator. It is a poor attempt to compare 
the incomparable. The poor victim contaminated by seduction 
is a firebrand forever and is at liberty to travel where she may. 
The child located within the State does not even, under this bill, 
become a thing of commerce or a polluted and degraded object 
that is transmitted from one State to the other. You claim there 
is a kind of moral miasma or malaria produced by child labor 
in factory that somehow is mysteriously borne to far distant 
States affecting them disastrously. No sensible man takes any 
such view of it. 

But we do know that a poor unfortunate prostitute, traveling 
from State to State, is a firebrand. We do know that lottery 
tickets awakes and intensifies the gambling spirit. Transmitted 
from one State to the other produce a disastrous effect. We do 
know that a misbranded article in interstate commerce that de- 
eeives the purchaser is disastrous in its effect. But in the name 
of reason and common sense who will claim that a man in the 
State of Washington buying a shirt made out of South Carolina 
manufactured cotton is morally debased because a child carried 
water in the factory where it was made? 

Now, what is the use for us to be so absurd? But I will admit 
that this bill should stand if the States in the Union had no 
power to correct the evil if, as has been said by some, the quiv- 
ering flesh and bones of the children were being ground in order 
to squeeze out dividends for some southern stockholder. There 
is not a word of it true I say; but if it was true, and if my State 
aided and abetted this fictitious demon who was grinding the 
flesh and bones of children under the guise of law, I do not know 
but what I would forego any fear I might have for the applica- 
tion of this principle to the State. But it is not so. The pro- 
ponent of this bill, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], 
read into the Recorp the fact that every State in this Union has 
a child-labor law except only two or three. 

Have we gotten to the pass that in our own domestic affairs 
in the States the moral sense of the State as a unit is not more 
than the moral sense of unit representation here? Let the gen- 
tlemen who are so loud mouthed in their advocacy of a remedy 
for poor suffering childhood, which is not invoked in this bill, 
go back home and start a crusade within their State which 
would remove the necessity of such legislation. 

I shall not pretend to say what the conditions are in some 
States, for I do not know. I can only speak for my State, and 
I state here positively that it has been progressive. From the 
time manufacture started in South Carolina step by step we have 
kept pace with the manifestation of a necessity for legislation to 
protect children. What I claim for my State is I believe true of 
every State, but the final plea that I am making before this 
body is this: I will grant you that a fire in a chimney is a good 
thing, it is necessary for the warmth and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants, but I have very little respect for the judgment of a man 
who will set his house on fire and burn it down in order to get 
warm. 

We have every facility under the State law to protect the 
children of that State, and we are doing it. The thing that I 
fear and dread is, if you have the right to divorce manufacture 
from its local and domestic qualities and to connect it up with 
the finished article when it enters interstate commerce, and then 
by invoking the power of this Government to prohibit, and 
through prohibition to penalize the industries of a State, until 
it shall do as Congress says it shall do, then all incentive to local 
protection has been removed and State rights destroyed. 

In conclusion I say it is a mere matter of theory, but there 
is not a Senator on the floor of the Senate who believes that the 
Constitution, as we now love it and revere it, would ever have 
become the organic law of the land if those who framed it 
dreamed that the carefully guarded delegated power granted to 
it would have been so misinterpreted, and the false ideas of 
some humanitarians be invoked, to the undoing of the State in 
its rights. It never would have been ratified. 

I would infinitely rather see the children of my State suffer 
some of these evils that have been portrayed than to see their 
rights as citizens of the State destroyed. I do not want some 
mae officer poking his nose in the domestic affairs of my 

tate. 

I repeat, I am in favor of child-labor legislation, but I predict 
that the passage of this bill in the year 1916 will mark that 
turning point in the dual form of our government, which means 
the absolute undoing of the splendid system upon which has been 
built up the wonderful civilization, progress, and power that we 
now have. 

Mr. LANE obtained the floor. f 

Mr. ROBINSON. Before the Senator from South Carolina 
takes his seat I wish to ask him one question in reference to a 


statement I understood him to make. The Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. CLarr] asked the Senator from South Carolina 
whether there were any exemptions in the South Carolina 
statutes as to the work of orphan children. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I said I was not familiar 
with it; that my attention had not been called to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. My information is that there are no such 
exemptions. Furthermore, the statute of South Carolina has a 
60-hour limitation. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I wish to state, if the Senator 
from Oregon will allow me, that I think it is to the credit of 
my State that it really makes no such exemption. 1 think 
those children are entitled to every consideration that other 
children are entitled to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and that is the reason why I asked him the question. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, the last remark made by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] before he was 
questioned by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rcstnson] 
interested me. He said in a general way that if this bill be- 
came a law the year 1916 would mark an epoch and the parting 
of the ways; that the interference of the General Government 
in the affairs of the States in this matter would be in the 
nature of a calamity. I do not know just what crisis the 
Senator had in mind when he made that remark. When we look 
over the country, however, we find such a condition to exist that 
if this bill were in any way to ameliorate or change it it would 
indeed mark an epoch and the parting of the ways, and it 
would be a good and profitable parting of some of the ways for 
the people of this country. 

Sixty-five per cent of the people of this country, it is said, do 
not own one inch of the earth’s surface. They are without 
means, they are without any financial or landed interest in the 
Government. By our method of government, under the Consti- 
tution then we have arrived at a condition of affairs where the 
majority of the people have no more tangible interest in the 
welfare of this country than a Chinaman; they have a senti- 
mental attachment, perhaps, to the place wherein they were 
born, a kindly feeling for their neighbors, but they have no 
material interest whatever. A government which was conducted 
in the interests of its people, if it was a good government, would 
so manage its affairs that a fair majority at least of the people 
would be reasonably successful and not homeless or landless. 

I do not think we would have anything to regret if we parted 
the ways, if the parting betters bad conditions. 

So far as the Constitution is concerned, if under the Consti- 
tution which was handed down to us by our forefathers, if the 
general condition of the people and of the country has not bene- 
fited and it Is never to go on in a way which will be of benefit 
to the majority of the people under its terms the Constitution is 
anything but a sacred document, and fails to appeal to me. 

I have this much respect for it. So long as it answers the 
needs of the people and guards and protects the general inter- 
et and welfare of the people of the country who have to live 
under it, it is a good Constitution, a good organic act, and I 
am willing to live under it. But the minute and just as soon 
and as long as it stands in the way of and is an interference 
with the prosperity and happiness of the people of the country, 
then that soon would I alter it to the extent that was necessary 
to make it meet the needs of the people of the country. 

In respect to child labor, if it was found that with the 
methods of working children, the children of the poor between 
the tender ages, say, of 3 or 4 years and the ages of 14 or 16, 
if such employment acts to deteriorate the child’s health and 
impinge upon his or her physical condition or lowers his 
vitality, either mentally, morally, or physically, such employ- 
ment is an evil, nor do I care what State tolerates it nor 
whether it is or is not confined to one State alone. If it causes 
children to become weak in their constitutions to the extent 
that they do not grow into good, healthy, vigorous men and 
women, prepared to carry on functions of the race or the affairs 
of the Nation to the best interests of the Nation; if the girls 
are unfitted to become ideal mothers, if you please, not just 
plain ordinary mothers, but good, healthy, vigorous mothers 
of healthy, vigorous children; and if it lowers the vitality of 
the future fathers of children yet unborn so that the general 
average of the health of the people of this country becomes 
lowered below a fair and reasonable standard, it affects the 
interest of every other State in the Union. It is not confined 
to that State, and no State has the right to rear back on its 
heels and demand its State rights privilege of continuing a 
course which will prove a blight on the Nation, brought on, if 
you please, upon other States where they have a higher sense 
of responsibility to the Nation at large and adopt and follow 
better standards, 


Personally, I do not care what the Constitution says about it. 
The arguments indulged here regarding the difference which 
exists between tweedledee and tweedledum in respect to the 
powers of the Constitution when a condition exists where chil- 
dren are called upon to render up in their youth the vitality 
which they will need in other years, in old age, in mature age, 
to the general disadvantage of the entire Nation, do not interest 
me. If the States are not big enough and brave enough and 
honest enough to the Nation and with themselves to make that 
change, then the General Government, as a matter of self-de- 
fense, should, as a duty, step in and say to them, “ Here, we 
will take this over for the general benefit of the entire commu- 
nity.” The individual sacrifices his personal rights and for 
sake of peace allows the law to rule over him; he no longer 
takes his six-shooter or his bowie knife, as they did in the 
good old days, and settle it with you on the street corner, and 
the man who was quickest with his gun or who was handiest 
with his bowie knife, although he may not have been the 
better man, won the battle. There is a higher sense of duty 
to society than settling private wrongs in that way. 

There is no question of doubt that the driving of children at 
n time in their lives when their bones are soft hampers them 
for life. No boy or girl who is 16 years old as a matter of 
physical fact, as a matter of scientific truth, has become fully 
formed physically; they have not developed into manhood or 

“womanhood. There are certain portions of his or her bony 
system which have not become hardened, which are still carti- 
laginous; and the younger he or she may be the less is their 
osseous system hardened. the softer it is, and the less are they 
able to stand up under hard labor; they can not doit. It was not 
intended by nature or nature’s God that they should stand it; 
and we are flying right in the face of and contrary to the laws 
governing the formation of the human body and its maturing 
processes when we put upon a child, boy or girl, the labor which 
requires the hardened tissues and the firmness of the bony 
system of maturity to bear up under its strain. Every anato- 
mist who has ever dissected a human body knows that from 
the day men are born until the day they die their bony system, 
their osseous system, becomes harder year by year. In the 
earliest stages of growth it is too soft to stand the strain of 
heavy weights, or its own weight, for that matter, or laborious 
work; in old age it becomes so hard that it is brittle and may 
break like glass; but there is a period after 21 years of age, 
or about that time, when the tissues are fully formed and able 
to bear up under a remarkable amount of strain. Until a person 
arrives at the age of 45 the human system remains in about 
that condition. After that it begins to harden rapidly and to go 
down, finally becoming too hard to be of use for laborious toil. 

The law of nature controverts and disproves any theory of 
any State or any lover of State rights or any constitutional 
lawyer that the child should have the privilege and the freedom 
of breaking down its tissues before it arrives at maturity. I 
do not see from a humanitarian or from a physical standpoint 
or view of the question how there can be any dispute of this 
proposition. 

Only a few years ago I read in the newspapers a story—and 
it might have been exaggerated—to the effect that little children 
in a canning factory in New York—little children 3 and 4 years 
of age—were put to stringing beans, peeling tomatoes, or pluck- 
ing the stems from some fruit or vegetable, whose little fingers 
became raw and bleeding in the process and who had to be 
whipped to keep them to their tasks. That is no way to treat a 
child; it is no way to treat, as some one said here the other day, 
a horse, or an ox, or an ass, or any other young living organism. 

It will not work even with machinery. Take a piece of ma- 
chinery and set it to hard work the day after it has been built— 
every machinist and every mechanic knows that if a loco- 
motive or an engine of any sort is started off under full head- 
way it will burn out its bearings or “rack” itself to pieces and 
will not run smoothly until it becomes “set” to its place, to 
its proper relation of one part to another, but will burn out and 
destroy itself if not carefully nursed along; but you can help 
it along gently until it gets its gait, until it is lined up and 
accommodates itself, one piece to another. After it has done 
that you may have a piece of machinery, like the steamboat en- 
gine of the old days, that you can with reasonable care run a 
lifetime if you keep the bearings well oiled and in line or, as 
the engineers call it, “running true.” It is the same with the 
human being. There is no escape from the fact; there is no 
exception to it in all nature—none—and there never will be. 

That State which plumes itself on its State rights, if it does 
not: :cognize this principle, will go down in the race with the 
other States which see further and see clearer and know better. 

One Senator was asked the question as to whether, if this 
bill passed and became a law, it would interfere with the boys 
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who carry water in the coal mines, and he with great glee ac- 
cepted the answer that it would do so. It would interfere with 
boys carrying water in a coal mine, and it ought to interfere 
and prevent boys from working hundreds of feet underground 
in a tunnel. The Senator said he had never worked in a tunnel. 
When I was a young fellow I never worked on a farm, but I 
did work for one season in a mine, part of the time in a tunnel, 
The ventilation is bad; it is wet underfoot and it is damp over- 
head. It is u. place to put a child 14, 15, or 16 years old. You 
can not develop a child into a healthy, grown human being un- 
der such conditions. Children need plenty of food, but as much 
as they need that they need fresh air and sunshine and a chance 
to grow into normal human beings, with a fair, decent, just 
chance to acquire strength to resist the invasion of disease in 
later life. 

The trouble with the mills—although I have had but little 
experience with them—ts that the child does not get sunshine; 
it does not get enough vital outdoor air. The other trouble is 
that in its formative stage of life, when it is tender and its 
resisting powers are low, the child comes in contact with the 
exhalations of and the diseases of older persons or of some dis- 
eased person among them, and it inhales them and incorporates 
them into its system at the very time when it is least able to 
resist them. 

So long as the Constitution of the United States acts and is 
able to work in the general interests and for the general benefit 
of the people of the country, it is a good ordinance, it is a bene- 
ficial ordinance, and I am willing to burn incense and pour oil 
before its altar and kow-tow to it; but just the minute that it 
interferes with the welfare of the general community and the 
general interests of the people of the country, and causes them 
to suffer or to deteriorate, to go down, to descend to a lower 
and a lower degree of health and prosperity, and one which 
will eventually wipe them out, if you please, then I am not for 
the Constitution. I am willing to vote for anything that will 
put this evil influence off the people and lift them out from 
under its shade. I am ready and willing to go further than 
that. I am willing to say unpleasant things about it and ‘o 
question it, if you please, and the authority of any court of 
justice which would fasten that condition onto the backs of the 
people of this country. . 

I do not think we need worry about the Constitution. The 
courts have always been very tender of the constitutional rights 
behind which special interests hide. The Constitution has been 
a bulwark, not at all times for the general benefit of the people 
of this country, but more for the benefit of the few who have 
been extremely reverent of it and very active in making profit 
out of conditions which it has allowed to prevail and bear 
down upon the mass of the people. 

The other day, for instance—Saturday, I think it was—the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] called up a bill 
from the calendar which provided that the Indians in his State 
might have the power of referendum in the appointment of the 
superintendents who manage their affairs. It was objected to, 
I believe, by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and he placed in the Recorp a letter from one of our eminent 
citizens, a certain Joseph H. Choate, of Massachusetts, which 
criticized such legislation. 

I also introduced a bill for the protection of the Indians, 
allowing them the right, if you please, to manage their own 
affairs. I did that for the reason that the Indians have no 
right to go into a court of law or to employ an attorney to pro- 
tect their property; they have no voice in the selection of their 
superintendents, 

They are not allowed to sell their property or a cow or a calf 
or a steer or a horse without the consent of their superintend- 
ent; and if somebody steals such an animal from them they 
have no right to bring a writ of recovery, or whatever you 
attorneys call it, to get possession of it again. Their condition 
has become deplorable. Some of us thought if we could relieve 
them from these supervisors, this sort of management of their 
affairs, now permitted under the Constitution, under whose 
gentle guidance they are dying like flies and losing their prop- 
erty as fast as it can be taken from them, that we would be 
doing a good, humane, kind thing, without prejudice to anyone, 
except, perhaps, to those who are preying upon them. When 
those bills were introduced, however, this eminent attorney, 
who, I think, is the president—the honorary president—of the 
Indians’ rights or some such association, who has been hold- 
ing that position and doing nothing much while the property 
and the health and the lives of the Indians have been squan- 
dered, saw fit to protest against it as unwise and vicious legis- 
lation. 

A short time ago one of the physicians on one of the reserva- 
tions sent in a report to the Indian Bureau here calling atten- 
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tion to the condition of some of those Indians. It should have 
been, and no doubt was, or it ought to have been, brought to 
the attention of this gentleman who was the honorary presi- 
‘dent of an association which purported to look out for their 
rights. I want to incorporate this report in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. The writer shows—and he is an intelli- 
gent, capable man, and I know enough about medicine and the 
facts to know that he tells the truth, for I was upon this reser- 
vation myself—that if the methods now employed are not done 
away with, if they are not radically changed, the end is in 
sight, and within a few years every one of these wards of the 
Government will be dead from some disease which he never 
‘should have contracted and would not have contracted under 
anything like an honest and intelligent management of himself 
and his affairs. Members of Indian families, some of them 
worth $200,000 in their tribal holdings I am informed, are eat- 
ing out of swill barrels, eating aborted calves, if you please— 
calves whose mothers incidentally or accidentally have fed 
upon “spurred” or ergoted rye—and eating cattle which have 
perished in swamps, They are glad to get even such things for 
food. Such are the conditions in some instances which happen 
to people “ constitutionally ” governed, who are worth thousands 
of dollars each in lands and other property and te others 
whose money has been used to the extent of millions of dollars, 
perhaps, for irrigation schemes that are of no benefit to them 
‘at all but are undertaken for the benefit of the white man. 

Now, let us take our own white children. The Indians are 
far removed. There are but few Indians who have an oppor- 
tunity to say anything to the Members of this body; but every 
Indian who has consumption, every Indian who dies of tubercu- 
losis, every Indian boy and every Indian girl who has trachoma— 
an almost incurable disease of the membranes of the eyelids— 
is a source of infection to his white brother, to his paleface 
brother, yea, even to the children and grandchildren of the 
Great White Father who resides in Washington and who is sup- 
posed to preside over their affairs. It may come home to any of 
us here, if not directly, at least indirectly, for the disease is 
easily carried into other communities, to lower the vitality, or 
kill thousands of people who are blameless, who are innocent, 
who do not even know that such conditions exist. And the little 
children in the cotton mil, black or white, with their little 
faces pressed, as I have seen them, against the bars of the cotton 
mill, peeking out at you in idle curiosity as you go by, with 
their soft bones and their unformed tissues, are contracting a 
tendency to tuberculosis and living under conditions which lower 
their vitality and resisting powers. Through these children the 
elements of disease may come home to your children and your 
grandchildren, or to mine. I say we have no right, constitu- 
tional or otherwise, to permit children to labor under such con- 
ditions. It is a crime to do so; it is wrong; and it is our duty 
to stop it. 

So far as the Constitution goes it is just as good as it is and 
not one whit better than it works out to be. I have no venera- 
tion for any ordinance that prevents a great government from 
doing what is right by its people, or respect for any man’s 
theories as to how unfortunate it would be if we should go 
ahead despite it and do that thing which we were chosen to do 
for the people. If it is right, I would do it regardless of consti- 
tutions er the constitutional cavilings of anybody. The general 
health and well-being of the community at large are of greater 
importance than any constitution or any author of any consti- 
tution, for that matter. 

If we hark back to the days when the Constitution was drafted 
and adopted, we will find that the gentlemen who were talking 
most about freedom in this country and about making this into 
a great free nation, were slaveholders, buying human beings off 
the block as cheaply as they could get them; and later along 
they and their descendants breeding them and to them and selling 
the crossbreeds into slavery and standing pat upon their consti- 
tutional right to do so. 

The Constitution and its limitations is a good thing to argue 
about, but the general welfare of the people of this country is a 
greater thing and mere imminent, and if this body does nut 
take cognizance of general conditions as they exist in this 
country and take note how far it is being injured and by what 
it is being injured, and undertake to cure it of the economic 
diseases which afflict it, cure its ulcers and remedy its defects 
and build it into a Nation of men and women who can fairly 
acquire a reasonable living and home-owning interest in it, who 
are strong physically, who can think clearly and honestly, and 
be above self-interest, it will go down; it will be whipped by 
the Japs or by the Germans or else except perhaps the 
Fiji Islanders, and it will deserve its fate. 

There is a larger and broader aspect to this question than 
constitutional rights and interference with the dicta of some 


court and fine whittlings of law points here and the interpre- 
tation of somebody of long ago who knew not what the country 
was coming to or what this day would bring forth. 

I now ask that the report to which I have referred be printed 
entire in connection with my remarks. 

Te E RESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Unirep STATES INDIAN SE 
BLACKFEET AGENCY, 
Browning, Mont., January 21, 1918. 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. O. : 

Sm: I beg to submit the following report on medical conditions of 
the natives of the Blackfeet Reservation with suitable recommenda- 

n: 


tio 

Dering my year's work with the natives I have traveled approxi- 
mately 800 miles by horse, visiting the varlous homes and — 
tering the sick, and have had occasion to furnish 4,000 separate treat- 
ments during this time. N ine have taken me to practically all 


portions of reservation, summer and in winter. The por- 
tion of the reservation north of Browning is inhabited mostly by 
mixed bloods. ‘The reserve to the south of Browning includes the 


major 33 of the full bloods. The full-blood population of this 
reservation for 1915 is estimated at 1,224, and those more than one- 
half blood at 1,147. 

I had the pleasure to — ef In 
C. L. Ellis to the native full-b! cab 
spection, From that trip and my year's ex ence I conclude that 90 
per cent of the full bloods are suffering from trachoma and ge 74 

5 per cent are suffering from various stages of tuberculosis. This 
estimate at first seemed impossible or unfair, but when considering 
how those suffering from these highly infectious diseases congregate 
like cattle, men, women, and children, young and old, in mostly one- 
room cabins without sanitary provisions of any kind, using the same 
towels, breathing the same vitiated atmosphere, sleeping in the same 
beds, using the same bed clothing without change, and eating from 
interchangeable utensils year after year, is it any wonder that we 
should find a wholesale infection amongst this class of inhabitants? 

1 am sincere in my endeavors to put these conditions before you in 
a proper light, for unless somet substantial, something adequate, is 
done for their welfare that will fully meet the needs, what is the use 
of planning for their future welfare, for without the tenant we will 
have no need for the house. 

How long can this wholesale infection last? How long will it be 
before all of the full bloods are entireiy blind or hopelessly tubercular? 
The question that naturally rises is, t shall we do and how can 
we remedy this deplorable condition? 

We have erected a hospital building to accommodate 10 females 
and 10 male tubercular patients, and imperfectly equipped. It is but 
a drop as it were in a bucket. Who will we select to put in there 
out of this vast reserve of patients? Shall it be the young and tender 
or the old and infirm? The incipient, middle, advanced or those in the 
last stages—the disseminators of contagion? And after we have filled 
our 20 beds and made our selection, what are we to do with the balance 
of the tubercular and trachoma cases? Then we have, due to their 
manner of living and ened condition, many acute and chronic 
medical diseases and surgical complaints, which can not be handled 
at their homes. These cases must have daily, constant supervision to 
win the battle over disease. Under our present system the doctors and 
nurses can do little but relieve cursory symptoms, and the calls are 


so many that it is difficult to do even t. 

There are two plans which for handling these conditions, 
one is a staff of field doctors and nurses to visit daily their recon- 
structed bomes and their occupants; and the other plan is to have the 
cases under daily ree in proximity to the hospital. I should 
say that the first p is highly inadequate, It is expensive. Due 
to the vast distances to travel tt would require a large staff and then 
espectfully suggest that a surgical 


constant medical en would not be tained. 
ital pian, 
added to the present tubercular unit and that 


As to the bos I would r 

and medical addition 

the whole be modernly and adequately equipped. t no more addi- 
tions be added to the present capacity of th y 

ing until the needs of the service 
cabins be erected sej bas s in conjunction with the hospital building, 
and the grounds to u by entire families for the different stages 
of tuberculosis or for individual needs. These cabins should be erected 
under suitable plans by the medical officer, expressly for handling in- 


valids under the unit system, 

The children at the boarding school showing signs of tuberculosis 
need not be robbed of their jucative facilities; they could be fur- 
nished suitable quarters and attendants and so treated while li 
at the school, while the hospital and cabin would be used by those no 
of school age and those over school age. 

The schoo! should be continuous; that is, pupils should be kept there 


r F. B. Linnen and Su 
s on their recent tour of in- 


until they finish their education, so as they are not subject to re- 
infection by returning to the old hovels and conditions to live. Takin 
for granted with, wha 


that these recommendations can be ihe deny 

are we going to do with those homes which are unsuitable for habita- 
tion? Amongst the full bloods, say, we have 300 cabins of one room 
and which are so poorly constructed and such hotbeds of contagion 
that reinfection is certain, I should say that they should be destroyed 
by the sure cleanser, fire, and that includes the time-ridden and loath- 
some bed furnishings. 11 they should rebuild on their individual 
ranches, this would mean new cabins and bed clothing, at least. 

Conclusions : 

I most heartily recommend that these school children at the boarding 
school be continuously retained and that suitable arrangement to take 
care of tubercular children be arranged. 

That a surgical and medical addition be erected in connection with 
the tubercular hospital with 20 beds. That 30 or 40 individual cabins 
be erected in connection with the hospital for families of married in- 
valids and dangerous or other cases and the whole be planned by the 


medical officer and modernly equ 
As the patients at the hospital will need many nurses, I su that 
a training school th a three-year course be evided, not o. fur- 


manner, but at the same time educat- 


an a. 
ing many adolescents in the higher 


medical knowledge. 
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That new cabins be erected for full bloods and bed clothing sup- 
plied to take the place of those needing immediate destruction by fire. 

That the physicians receive the pay and recognition accorded them in 
the United States Public Health Service, so that competent surgeons 
and medical officers can be obtained and induced to remain. 


Very respectfull, 
* os * CLIFTON Mears Rostx 


Agency Physician. 

Mr. TILLMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
South Carolina proceeds, I desire to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon a question before he leaves the Chamber. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to ask the Senator from Oregon 
a question before he retires. When the bill to which the Sena- 
tor called attention was before the Senate the other day I in- 
troduced the letter from Hon. Joseph H. Choate which is found 
in the Record of that day's proceedings. Mr. Choate, as I un- 
derstand, is connected with an organization which is supposed 
to care for the Indians, or at least to inquire into their condi- 
tion and recommend methods of amelioration. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon paints a terrible pic- 
ture of the horrible condition and suffering of at least a portion 
of the Indians who are supposed to be wards of the Federal 
Government. I will ask the Senator if the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the two committees of Congress are not 
inquiring into and looking after those conditions with a view 
of making them better? It seems to me almost incredible that 
the conditions the Senator has painted can be true. If they 
are true, certainly we owe tne Indians a duty that we ought 
not to shirk, but that we ought to perform without fear and 
without hesitation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I wish to say, in reply to the 
Senator, that if the detail were made to me singly to alleviate 
and cure the condition of the Indians of this country, I would 
not want a better helper than the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, if once he saw the conditions which exist. 

I know the Senator did not introduce the letter to which ref- 
erence has been made with any design to discredit anyone, but 
the conditions to which I have alluded have continued to exist 
for years and years under all administrations. The present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and his predecessors no doubt, 
have been kept submerged by a mass of detail. With thousands 
of employees under him the commissioner is unable to supervise 
the Indians individually, and is fed upon talk from his subordi- 
nates of the great improvement that is going on and that he is 
making; he gets the bighead, and therefore, I think, does not 
realize or discover the actual conditions. I do not believe that 
the majority of those controlling Indian affairs are dishonest, 
but I think the system is wrong. The system which they have 
inherited and adopted and hug to their bosoms proclaims that 
the Indian must learn to be self-supporting, and then handles his 
affairs in such a way that he can not do it. Their theory is right 
and proper on the face of it. It sounds all right to say when aa 
Indian appeals for something to eat, “ Go to work and earn it,” 
In the sweat of your brow,” and so forth, but he can get no 
work; he has not a hoe nor a pick, nor a 10-cent piece to buy one 
with, nor does he get even a package of congressional garden 
seed to raise a crop of turnips as a food supply in order that he 
may live during the winter. 

That condition has gone on year after year. Members of the 
Senate and of the other House are submerged with a vast mass 
of work, and, as in connection with this bill, by considerations of 
constitutionality. Long argumerts and speeches, many of them, 
lasting hours, have been made, with no two Senators agreeing 
upon the issue, until we are buried in details, immaterial, if you 
please, in the long run, to the people of this country, in my 
opinion. In the meantime little children are working, their 
little fingers bleeding, stringing beans in the canning factories 
in the sweltering heat under which we are suffering now, a heat 
that melts our collars; they are working in the cotton factories, 
North and South, wherever they are located, while our atten- 
tion is distracted. 

The condition has gone on. I have called attention to it many 
times since I have been here, and tried to butt a hole in the 
stone wall, but have probably failed to make much impression 
on it, but in a way have bruised my head a bit and brought on 
myself criticisms from lachrymose officials and bogus philan- 
thropists. i 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not mean to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion about the pending bill, but what I was solicitous about was 
why it happens that this great, rich, powerful Government per- 
mits conditions to exist so far as the Indian wards of the 
country are concerned, such as the Senator has pictured. It 
does seem to me that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, aided, 
as he is, by the committees of Congress, ought to be able to pro- 
vide some relief that would meet the circumstances which the 


Senator claims to exist. Of course, I suppose that that applies 
only to a small portion of the Indians. I have been told that 
very many of the Indians are exceedingly rich and that they do 
not need the benefactions of the Government, but even if a 
small proportion of them are in the condition the Senator has 
pictured there certainly ought to be some remedy for it. 

We of New England know but little about the Indian ques- 
tion. When the late Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, was con- 
nected with the Committee on Indian Affairs he took a very deep 
interest in the subject; and when the late Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, was connected with the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, he likewise took a deep interest in the subject; but I do 
not know really very much about it myself, and I think the 
people of my section of the country know so little about it that 
they would like to be informed. x 

The Senator, I think, introduced a bill to abolish the Oftice 
of Indian Affairs. Is that because the Senator thinks the present 
commissioner is incompetent—— 
oer LANE. No; no more or less than others who preceded 

m. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Or is not attending to his duties? Or 
does the Senator think there is a better way of administering 
the affairs of these poor people? 

Mr. LANE. I think there is a better way of administering 
their affairs. The system is wrong. The present commis- 
sioner, I think, is doing probably about as well and about the 
same as any who has preceded him, and is doing probably as 
well as anyone who will succeed him, but the system has grown 
into an institution and is an expensive and heartless humbug. 

Now, let me read a few brief extracts from a report by an 
intelligent and competent physician connected with the Indian 
Service, to which I have already referred. He says: 

During my year’s work with the natives I have traveled approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles— x 

This report is dated January 21, 1916. 

Mr. CLAPP. From what reservation is it written? 

Mr. LANE. It is written from Browning, Mont., the Black- 
feet Agency. I will say, in passing, that anyone familiar with 
the conditions could have truthfully written such a report as 
this at any time during the last 20 years, perhaps, but 50 years 
ago the same condition did not exist. I know the history of the 
Blackfeet Indians. My people mined in the Blackfeet country. 
They were then buffalo-eating Indians; they were mountain 
Indians, and were healthy, sound, able-bodied men and women. 
Now, then, the writer says: 

I have traveled approximately 1,800 miles by horse, visiting the 
various homes— 

I would not be surprised, I will interject here, if the publica- 
tion of this report may lose this physician his job. Publicity 
given to a report of this kind is not relished by the Indian Bu- 
reau, and it may lose the physician his place; but if there is 
any move of that kind made, however, I am going to ask the 
Senate, and I am going to ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
especially, to help protect this man and to see to it that he is 
not removed for telling these truths. 

During my year’s work with the natives I have traveled approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles by horse, visiting the various homes and administer- 
ing to the sick, and ve had occasion to furnish 4,000 separate treat- 
ments during this time. My trips have taken me to practically ail por- 
tions of the reservation, both in summer and in winter. The portion of 
the reservation north of Browning is inhabited mostly by mixed bioods. 
The reserve to the south of Browning includes the major portion of the 
full bloods, The full-blood population of this reservation for 1915 fs 
estimated at 1,224 and those more than one-half blood at 1,147. 

I had the pleasure to accompany Insp. F. B. Linnen and Sopi. 
. 1 concludo Wat 80 
8 of the full bloods are 4 — from trachoma— 

An incurable eye disease— 
ane Ke 75 per cent are suffering from various stages of tuber- 

osis. t 


Due, if you please, in large part to a lack of suficient nourish- 
ing food and fresh air to enable them to repel it. 

This estimate at first seemed impossible or unfair, but when, com- 
sidering how those suffering from these highly infectious diseases con- 
gregate like cattle—men, women, and children, young and old—in mostly 
one-room cabins, without sanitary provisions of any kind, using the 
same towels, breathing the same vitiated atmosphere. sleeping in the 
same beds, using the same bed clothing, without change, and eating 
from interchangeable utensils year after year, is It any wonder that we 
should find a wholesale infection amongst this class of inhabitants. 

I interject here the remark that they are doing that from 
necessity and not from choice; that they have not the means 
wherewith to buy a pair of blankets, to build a house, or to buy 
a towel, if you please. Many of them sleep, not on blankets but 
on a pile of rags, herded into one-room cabins for the reason 
that they have not the money to build a two-room cabin, herded 
together for the reason they are cold when it is many degrees 
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below zero in the winter, and they congregate to keep from 
“freezing. 
Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? s 
Mr. LANE. Ido. 
Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon to what tribe of Indians that applies? 
Mr. LANE. I am talking now of the Piegans, commonly 
called Blackfeet. 
Mr. STERLING. Then the letter from which the Senator 
reads does not refer to conditions generally among the Indians? 
Mr. LANE. No; but I say it is rather characteristic, und 
you will find the same condition elsewhere in many places— 
some worse and some better. 
Mr. STERLING. I just want to say, Mr. President, that I 
think the picture is a little bit overdrawn so far as the Indians 
in South Dakota are concerned. We have about 20,000 Indians 
in that State; and while perhaps their condition is not of the 
best, and it might be greatly improved, yet it is not so deplor- 
able as has been pictured by the Senator’s correspondent. 
Mr. LANE. No; I think it is not. He is not repurting on 
South Dakota. 
Mr. STERLING. -Let me say further that as to poverty 
nmong the Indians, no such condition exists as is there de- 
scribed. They have their allotments of land, and in addition 
to that, of course, nearly every Indian has his interest or share 
“in the tribal funds, and these are allotted to him from time 
to time; so that there is comparatively little poverty. You 
rarely hear of an Indian that is deprived of the necessities of 
life, either in the way of food or of clothing, because of lack of 
means to purchase them. 
Mr. LANE. I am quite willing to concede that their condi- 
tion is better in the State in part represented by the Senator; 
but his colleague I think will inform him, if he will inquire of 
‘him, that those Inaians have been swindled and robbed out of 
their property in many different ways. I was calling attention 
to a condition which can exist under the Constitution. I was 
merely quoting this instance—a true one—for the reason that 
-the bill of mine, which in part was for the relief of these peo- 
ple, was criticized by Mr. Choate. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mr. LANE. I yield to the Senator. 
Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator from Oregon, 
and also to the Senator from New Hampshire, that we have a 
large number of Chippewa Indians in the northern part of our 
State. They oecupy a reservation there known as the White 
Earth Reservation, which consists of some of the finest agri- 
cultural lands in the State. They have large allotments made 
to them of 160 acres each, but they do not get along, for the 
reason that they will not work. Instead of working and im- 
proving their allotments and cultivating them, they lease them 
out to the white settlers there, and they are landlords. They 
will not do any work, but they hang around and do a little 
hunting und trapping and wait for their annuities every year. 
You will find very few of them that have taken hold to improve 
their farms or to do any real work. The misfortune of those 
Indians is that they are utterly unwilling to work. What little 
work they do is done by the women, not by the men. 
Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in response to the Senator I will 
say that the male Indian never did work. He was never taught 
to work. He was a bunter. He was a warrior. He considered 
it beneath him to work. Now, the wise gentlemen who have 
managed the affairs of this country and have managed the affairs 
of the Indian, not recognizing that fact, overlooking the fact 
that the Indian for thousands of years has been a communist, 
that he never worked, that he lived by the chase and by war, 
slapped him on a farm and told him to get busy and make a 
living, when he did not know how to do it, and they did not 
‘teach him or furnish him seed; they did not even give him a hoe. 
Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will yield for just one word 
there. In our State they gave the Indians oxen with which to 
cultivate their lands, and they butchered the oxen and ate them. 
Mr. LANE. To be sure. Any Indian would do it, and they 
might have known it. If they had given him a span of deer 
or buffalo, he would have eaten them quicker if he was hungry, 
_ because that is what he had always lived on. He had not raised 
„potatoes and corn and other vegetables and knew nothing about 
_farming; yet they put him to farming and gave him oxen and 

turned him loose on the raw soil, the handling of which he knew 
nothing about. The majority of the white farmers of this 
country make but a bare living farming, and an Indian with no 


experience, never having been a farmer, naturally would fail 
when you put him right up against the one thing which he is 
sure to fail at and at which many others fail; and he did fail. 

Just the other day you passed, and to-day you confirmed, the 
conference report on the bill raising a lot of troops to protect 
the Mexican border, militia from all over the country. some 
going to the front without proper shoes, I am told, and with all 
kinds of inefficient preparation. 

If the Government had understood the Indian, and had taken 
him and put him in the Cavalry, a roving cavalry similar to 
the Arabs, you would have had a body of men that are born 
fighters. that can live off the country, and that would have 
been able to protect this country from any Mexican invasion 
or any other, without drafting one white man, and we would 
have had a healthy race of people. You would have had people 
whose families would have been healthy, and incidentally you 
could have given him some sort of education; you could have 
rented his land out to the whites who do know how to use it, 
and have some sort of a property left for him when he re- 
turned from protecting the country against invasion. But you 
have put him to farming; and if you had put me to farming at 
the same time you did the Indian, I would have eaten your 
oxen, too, and I would have quit your farm. I would have pre- 
ferred to do something else. I would not have made a success 
of it, and most people do not. 

Now, I will go on and read further from this report. It does 
not refer to Minnesota or South Dakota. I think the condition 
is not any too good in Minnesota. The Chippewas have been 
here, and also I have a lot of corespondence from them. If the 
Senator is interested in knowing what the Chippewas think of 
the management of their affairs, I will read some of these let- 
ters into the Recorp; but I am not on that subject now. I am 
reading about one set of poor people and there are others 
equally unfortunate, and I can bring the evidence here to 
prove it. This is the report of a physician on one special reser- 
vation. It is a truthful report, and I can verify it and stand 
ready to do it, for I have been on that reservation. I have not 
been upon the Chippewa Reservation. 

He says: 

I am sincere in my endeavors to put these conditions before you 
in a pro light, for unless genie ary J substantial, something adequate 
is done for their welfare that will fully meet the needs what is the use 
of planning for their future welfare, for without the tenant we will 
have no need fcr the house. 

How long can this wholesale infection last? How long will it be 
before all of the full bloods wre entirely blind or hopelessly tubercular? 
The question that naturally arises is what shall we do and how can we 
remedy this deplorable condition? 

And then he goes on to give ais idea of what that shall be. 

I have merely called attention to this as an illustration of the 
manner in which the Government, under the Constitution, has 
managed the affairs of a helpless people who are deprived of 
their rights and even their lives under it, and are forbidden 
to employ an attorney to go into court to defend them. What 
will they do to the white children if it means a profit to treat 
them in the same way? We are deteriorating and destroying, 
and, in fact, we have deteriorated and have nearly destroyed 
the Indians of this country—a hardy native race—and we will 
do the same to the children of the white race and to the colored 
race if the General Government is denied the power to step in 
at any time that it is necessary to do so and stop the deadly 
work and lift off the blight that bears down on their young 
lives and makes them inefficient and defective when they come 
to the age of maturity. I have no great amount of patience 
with the mincing of words as to whether or not the lives of 
children can be measured and parceled out under the terms of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, has not the General Govern- 
ment control over these poor Indians? 

Mr. LANE. Oh, yes; the General Government has control 
over them. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Who is to blame for all this, then? 

Mr. LANE. Oh, Congress is to blame—the Senator himself, 
and myself, and the rest of us. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am not on the Indian Affairs Committee, 

Mr. LANE. We make laws here, and bureaus flout the laws 
we make. The bureaus are running this Government. Con- 
gress is not running it. Congress gets up and talks bravely 
about its functions and privileges, and then a little bureau 
official down town somewhere says what really shall be done, 
and it is done as he prescribes. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator. The Senator 
has been on the Indian Affairs Committee, however. I am 
not on it. 

Mr. LANE. Well, I have been busy since I haye been on that 
committee, 
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Mr. OVERMAN. And I think the Senator ought to find the 
remedy to take care of these blind children. 

Mr. LANE. I put in a bill to remedy it, and I brought down 
criticism upon the remedy I presented, which I thought was 
a fairly good one, and that is why I have discussed the subject 
at this time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, before I begin my speech, I 
want to say I am glad the Senator from Oregon has found 
something new to excite the sympathies of Senators besides the 
poor children in the southern cotton mills. 

Mr. President, during the last few days I have received 
numerous letters and telegrams from cotton-mill owners in 
South Carolina, all asking me to defeat the Keating bill, if pos- 
sible, and if not, that I get an amendment added making the 
bill inoperative for three years, I have stated before that I 
was opposed to this bill and have given the reason for my op- 
position, but I want the cotton-mill owners specially and the 
public generally to understand that if I believed that Congress 
had the right to legislate on the subject of child labor, I would 
heartily favor its doing so. 

My position is this: Congress has no power to legislate on 
child labor unless it usurps it; but if it determines to act re- 
gardless of constitutional limitations, it ought to act effectively. 
The quibbling and selfishness ef cotton-mill owners make me 
almost willing to vote for the Keating bill despite my honest 
conviction of its unconstitutionality—and I have so told them in 
my replies to their letters. The reasons they advance against 
the measure lead me to think that they oppose it, not because it 
sets a bad and dangerous precedent but because it reduces their 
dividends. I have been shocked to see men in South Carolina— 
rich, intelligent, well-educated men—who were willing to swell 
their dividends at the expense of little children. The veil of 
sophistry in their letters could not hide their heartlessness. 
Their plea, stripped of verbiage, is “ Let the children toil that 
we may live in luxury.” And yet we wonder at the spread of 
socialism and the increasing hostility of labor toward capital. 

The greed und inhumanity of capital on the one hand and 
the blind, unreasoning hatred of labor on the other is the one 
dangerously significant fact of the twentieth century. What it 
will finally lead to no man can tell, but it looks like we are 
traveling toward socialism—if not anarchy. Latter-day poli- 
ticlans are not meeting the problem like statesmen. Their 
cowardice and selfishness are lamentable. They are as sub- 
servient to organized labor as the leaders of 20 years ago were 
to concentrated wealth. We have repudiated the leadership of 
the representatives of capital only to accept that of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labor. The Congress of the United 
States trembles every time the labor unions frown. The aver- 
age politician of to-day is more afraid of an adverse vote than 
a real man is of a grizzly bear. I believe in organized labor 
because the allinnce of big business and the Republican Party 
made necessury some power to combat it, but unless labor is 
restrained by real leaders and persuaded to act reasonably and 
just- instead of being fondled and slobbered over by vote 
seekers and demagogues, as is being done now, I shudder to 
think what may happen. We need statesmen with minds and 
hearts capable of showing to the people that labor and capital 
are not enemies but allies, and should be friends, and that each 
must be just to the other lest both suffer. Capital, with its 
brutal, cynical disregard for humanity, started the conflict, and 
labor, in self-defense, organized for the struggle. Where is the 
leader broad enough to bring about a lasting peace, founded on 
righteousness and justice and mutual understanding? However, 
if the fight must go on, I am for labor because capital started 
the trouble. 

But to get back to the Keating bill. I shall advance no new 
reasons why it should not become law, because the arguments 
against it are trite, and have been presented time and again 
by able lawyers. I am no lawyer, but I have common sense, 
and good common sense is so often good law that I used to be 
known by the self-given title of “ The cornfield lawyer of the 
Senate.” My objection to it is based on constitutional grounds 
only, and therefore, if Congress legislates at all on the subject 
it should, ia my opinion—since such action would set the 
precedent—do it theroughly. Any natienal child-labor law, 
although it accomplished nothing, would still be notice to the 
world that the United States Government had assumed the right 
to enter the homes of the people and tell them how they must 
rear their children, and how, when, and where they must work 
them. That right once established all the evils of centraliza- 


tion would inevitably follow. 

The Prussianizing of our free Republic will have begun. 
Little by little the Central Government would finally assume all 
the powers of Government, the States would sink to the level 
of mere counties, and Washington’s control over the remainder 


of the country would be not less complete than Berlin’s over all of 
Germany. Give the sentimentalists free rein, and they will make 
a despotism of this country. The present-day professional “ up- 
lifters of humanity ” are the counterparts of the old abolitionists. 
Those fanatics, honest and well-meaning as they were, declared 
the Constitution was “a league with death and a covenant with 
hell,” and their twentieth century successors indorse the state- 
ment by acts if not in words. The fanaticism of the abolitionists 
at last resulted in the Civil War, which drenched the country 
with blood—a result which ought to warn those who to-day 
lightly disregard constitutional limitations. 

But, as I have said, if we are going to tear up the Constitu- 
tion, making it a “mere scrap of paper,“ let us at least have 
the act produce some good results. For my part, I shall vote 
against the final passage of the bill, but I shall do all I can by 
way of amendments to make it really effective should it become 
a law. With this end in view, I introduced some time ago an 
amendment to deny interstate shipment to goods manufactured 
Ly children under 16 years of age who could not read and write. 
A provision of this kind would force parents to give their chil- 
dren at least the rudiments of an education by the time they 
were 16 years of age and put them in school instead of in the 
cotton mills. 

It is not easy for me to oppose a bill which proposes to abolish 
child labor, and I want to put in the Recoxp the reasons that 
impel me to do it. I am simply old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the United States Government is one of delegated powers, 
and that what it can and can not legally do is laid down in the 
Constitution. I am aware that this belief is fast becoming ob- 
solete—in practice if not in theory—but I still cling to it, be- 
lieving that the future happiness of the people of this Republic > 
depends on the Central Government staying within its own 
sphere, 

The Keating bill is unconstitutional because it invades the 
police powers of the States. That the ordinary police powers 
inherent in government are left to the States by the Constitu- 
tion is elementary law, and, since they are, they are denied to 
the Central Government. In the very nature of things they are 
not subjects of concurrent jurisdiction. Being left to the States 
and not granted either expressly or impliedly to the United 
States Congress has no power to legislate with regard to them. 
Now, the advocates of the Keating bill openly vaunt their pur- 
pose of regulating the common, ordinary affairs of the citizens 
of the States. They ask support solely on the ground that under 
the terms of their bill Congress is to enter the homes of the 
people and prescribe the methods by which children must be 
reared, which is to say they acknowledge that their object is 
one which can be attained only by the exercise of police powers 
by Congress; that is, by the exercise of unconstitutional powers. 

The supporters of the bill soon saw the logical cul-de-sac into 
which their zeal had led them, and at once sought to justify 
their program by appealing to the interstate-commerce powers 
of Congress. But, to use a homely but expressive phrase, “ they 
jumped from the frying pan into the fire.” It is true that Con- 
gress alone has power to regulate interstate commerce, but it 
is not less true that what a legislative body can not do directly 
it can not do indirectly. It will not be permitted to “ whip the 
devil around the stump.” In plain English, the Keating bill 
would utilize the interstate powers of Congress to accomplish 
a result not only entirely foreign to the purposes for whith the 
powers were granted, but also a result which the advocates of 
the bill themselves tacitly admit to be unconstitutional. Let 
government by indirection be upheld by the Supreme Court, 
and there is no subject under beaven on which Congress can 
not legislate. The American Congress, like the English Parlia- 
ment, will then be able to do anything “except make it rain,“ 
and the States will soon sink into mere administrative depart- 
ments of the central Government—which God forbid! Better 
that each State should become a separate political entity, work- 
ing out its own destiny alone, than that all should be governed 
with despotic sway from Washington. Better that the centrif- 
ugal forces should have conquered in 1865 than that the cen- 
tripetal tendencies should prevail now. Better disunion than 
absorption. Did we escape the Scylla of separation only to rush 
headlong into the Charybdis of centralization? 

I could view the proposed action of Congress with much more 
ease of mind if I had more confidence in the Supreme Court, 
But the Federal justices early learned the lesson that the “ true 
office of a good judge is to enlarge his own jurisdiction.” Ever 
since the Government was founded, the Supreme Court, hour 
after hour, day after day, slowly but surely has been adding 
to the powers of Congress at the expense of the States. Thomas 
Jefferson saw the trend of events: “The judiciary branch is 
the instrument which, working like gravity, without intermis- 
sion, is to press us at last into one consolidated mass.” Again: 
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“The judiciary of the United States is the subtle corps of sap- 
pers and miners constantly working underground to undermine 
the foundations of our confederated fabric.” If Congress passes 
the bill, I have no doubt that the Supreme Court will declare 
it constitutional, for the “sappers and miners” will never 
refuse to profit by the attack of the infantry. 

The Constitution has been so closely invested by the insiduous 
work of the “ pioneers” that a frontal assault by all the forces 
of centralization may well be successful. The Supreme Court 
alone, in my opinion, will finally “ press us into one consolidated 
mass,” but I want to put off what looks like the inevitable as 
long as possible, so I shall vote against the Keating bill. The 
courts may at last reach the treasurers of our liberties by the 
use of skeleton keys, but Congress ought not to go to their aid 
with a crowbar and burst in the doors. 

Some Senators who feel like I do on this subject say they 
will give the children the benefit of the doubt, but my con- 
science will not permit me to do that, as much as I would like 
to. It is not a matter of expediency or wisdom or unwisdom, 
but constitutional law is involved. For the life of me, I can 
not see how anyone who can read the English language and 
understand it can for a moment argue that the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution gives Congress the power neces- 
sary to enact this bill into law. If Congressmen and Senators 
continue to yield to organized labor and play politics in dealing 
with it, being afraid of their political scalps, heaven only 
knows what this country will come to in time. 

We have ceased to legislate in the way we know to be right 
and have become panderers to public opinion, or rather are mak- 
ing a cowardly surrender to those who vote and demand these 
things. I predict in time that a law will be passed making it 
unlawful for anything to enter interstate commerce that is not 
desired by the vote of labor unions. Not in these exact words, 
but the idea I mean to convey. If Congress can determine that 
goods made by children can not be shipped between States, 
then Congress can pass a law to the effect that goods shall not 
be shipped between States if they are made by blind people; 
and equally other absurd provisions will grow up. I am only 
speaking of these two as the most absurd I can think of, and 
each Senator for himself will find illustrations just as un- 
reasonable and unjust as these would be. 

I wish we could stop the insidious process now, but we can 
not. But I shall at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had nothing to do with furthering the surrender of our 
constitutional rights and liberties. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] assumes that the chief interest be- 
hind this bill is he demand of labor. I think he has entirely 
misjudged the public sentiment of the United States in reach- 
ing that conclusion. It is true that labor naturally objects to 
the competition of little children, underpaid and overworked, 
and I believe that labor has a legitimate right to make that 
objection. But there is in this country a much larger senti- 
ment, a much more disinterested sentimen, which has resolved 
to put a stop forever to the abuse of children in the United 
States by abolishing the conditions which have forced them 
into the factories and mines of industry. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the evil of child labor in 
factories is one which can reasonably be said to be beyond the 
power of a State to remedy. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Why so? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will proceed to tell the Senator. When- 
ever a legislature undertakes by legislation to protect the chil- 
dren in its factories or in its mines, it is met with the objec- 
tions of powerful interests within that State—— 

Mr. TILLMAN. And the politicians are cowardly enough to 
surrender in the States, like they are going to do here. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And in many cases those interests have 
been able, in coming before the legislature, to show that if 
child labor is legislated against in that particular State the 
industries of that State would suffer by reason of the cheaper 
competition from other States where child labor is permitted 
and tolerated. That argument has in many cases, in many 
States, prevented the better sentiment from passing laws for 
the ea of children and for the limitation of hours of 
work. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that here in Congress, where 
all the States are represented, is the place where humanity 
should raise its voice and enter its decree that the manufac- 
tures of the United States shall be carried on not by the labor 
of little children but by the labor of adults or those who are 
approaching adult age. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator will introduce a bill, and get 
anybody to vote for it, to do that directly by Congress, instead 
of indirectly and in a cowardly way, I will vote for it, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, it is true that this 
is an indirect method; but, as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummuns] pointed vut this morning, and as we all know, many 
of the very best acts of Congress—acts which the Senator from 


South Carolina has, I think, voted for in some cases—have 
been indirect legislation, ause only in that way, under the 
strict terms of our Constitution, could they be enacted. More- 
over, the fact that this legislation is indirect is no argument 
against its enactment. The question is, Is it right? The ques- 
tion is, Is it in accordance with the popular sentiment of the 
United States? The question is whether it is in the interests 
of humanity. The question is whether it is for the good of the 
coming generations that little children should be permitted to 
ruin their lives by working in the factories overhours and 
under adverse conditions, 

Mr. TILLMAN, That is the old higher-law doctrine which 
we heard in the fifties and which brought on the war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And it will probably be heard a good 
deal hereafter. The people of the United States have a great 
respect for the Constitution. The people of the United States 
have not hesitated, however, to amend the Constitution when 
it became necessary to do so. If the Supreme Court in this 
case shall decide that this law is unconstitutional, I think it is 
a fair guess that the people will amend the Constitution so as 
to bring it within the power of Congress. 

The evil of child labor in factories, Mr. President, is a great 
one. It is not an evil which is confined to the United States, 
It is an evil which has been grappled with by the legislatures 
of all civilized nations. The States are not the only authority 
which should have an interest in this matter. Every one of 
these children is not only a citizen of the State, but is to be a 
citizen of the United States. The Nation has an interest 
in his growth and in his mental and physical development. 

Mr. President, it was a sad commentary on the destructive 
tendency of life in our industrial centers that when recruiting 
stations were recently opened for the Army of the United 
States it was found necessary to reject three out of every 
four men who offered to enlist. A physical examination proved 
them to be defective and unfit for military service, although 
they were young men. 

England, in her experience, found that in her industrial 
centers there had been a great deterioration of human life as 
the result of life in the factory centers, largely the result of 
child labor. The people of the United States have made up 
their minds, the people of all parties have made up their minds, 
that if it is possible to put a stop to destructive child labor it 
shall be done. The people of the United States have made up 
their minds that the making of healthy citizens is more valuable 
than the manufacture of cotton, more important than the 
manufacture of woolen goods, and more to be desired than the 
prosperity of our industries. They have made up their minds to 
turow around the children of the United States the best con- 
ditions that are possible, and I believe that it is the response to 
this demand which has led Congress to undertake this rather 
extraordinary legislation. 

I am glad, Mr. President, that the result of the considera- 
tion of the committee to which this bill was referred was that 
a majority of the committee reached the conclusion that the 
bill was constitutional. I am glad that the measure as finally 
reported by the committee contains such amendments to the 
original House bill as largely to increase the chance of its 
constitutionality. 

I feel myself, I have felt all the time, in strong sympathy with 
the purposes of the legislation, and I rejoice that the discussion 
here has developed the fact that the very best lawyers in 
„public life, the best lawyers in Congress, have given their 
opinions that this act of Congress will be held constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this act, if passed by 
the present Congress, will be a fitting climax to the record 
made by this administration in constructive legislation and in 
legislation for the social good. 

Mr. President, permit me in closing to recite some of the 
things that have already been accomplished, a remarkable 
record of legislative achievements under the present admin- 
istration. 

When this administration came into power it found a customs 
tariff upon the books which was not only condemned as ex- 
cessive by the Democratic Party and its adherents, but it was 
condemned also by a large portion of the Republican Party. 
Within a few months that problem was grappled with and a 
new tariff was passed reducing the taxes in hundreds of 
schedules, and yet giving to the country a revenue-producing 
tariff. 
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When this administration came into power it found the 
country complaining because the vast revenues of the United 
States were raised almost entirely by taxation upon consump- 
tion, which fell heavily upon the masses of the people, and it 
found no tax upon the wealth of country. An income tax 
provision was included in the tariff law, and that complaint 
was remedied and that reform was completed. 

When this administration came into power it found that for 
years the people of the country had been complaining because 
of the confusion in banking and currency matters, because of 
the frequent recurrence of bank panics and currency stringency. 
To remedy this the Federal Reserve act was passed, which may 
be called the greatest constructive act of this generation, which 
I believe has for all time put an end to bank panics and money 
stringency. 

The new administration found that there was in the business 
world a confusion because of the uncertainty about the pro- 
visions of the antitrust law, and because of the uncertainty 
as to the rights and duties of business. To remedy that the 
Federal Trade Commission was created, and it is already in 
successful operation smoothing out the uncertainties and bring- 
ing order into the business world for the protection of the 
legitimate business interests and the restraint of unfair 
methods. 

When this administration came into power it was upon the 
heels of an administration in which there had grown up the 
coal-land frauds in Alaska, a scandal due to an organized 
effort to seize the great coal deposits of Alaska. It was a 
conspiracy to take them from the people and turn them over 
to a great syndicate. One of the early acts under this adminis- 
tration was to pass a law which decreed that the coal lands of 
Alaska shall forever remain the property of all the people of 
the United States and be merely leased to those who desire to 
operate the mines, the royalties derived from that operation 
to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Following that, there was enacted a law providing for the 
construction of Government railroads in Alaska, for the develop- 
ment of that vast possession of the people. 

Then came the Clayton Act. When this administration came 
into power it was at a time when for years there had been 
serious complaints from the labor of the United States that 
the powers of the courts had been abused by the issuance of 
injunctions which exceeded the legitimate powers of the courts 
and which were used unfairly to the injury of the labor of the 
country. The Clayton Act not only strengthened the antitrust 
law of the United States but provided that court injunctions 
shall no longer be used to oppress and intimidate the labor of 
the country. : 

More recently, Mr. President, Congress has grappled with the 
great problem of rural credits. For many years we have 
realized that the agricultural interests of the United States 
lacked the power which commercial interests have to secure 
adequate capital regularly and easily at low rates of interest— 
the capital necessary for the development of agriculture. That 
problem was attacked, and last month the President signed 
an act which Congress passed, establishing a rural-credit sys- 
tem for the benefit of the agricultural interests of the country. 

For many years the complaint has been that in our country 
there has been a neglect of the development of good roads to 
the detriment of the country districts. Congress at this session 
has taken the step to remedy this neglect. It has entered upon a 
policy to encourage the construction of good roads by going into 
partnership with the States and the localities for the construc- 
tion of roads, furnishing a portion of the money and providing 
the conditions under which I believe the good-roads system will 
spread all over the United States, 

It is only within a few years that the Department of Labor 
was established for the benefit of the labor interests of the 
country in order that those great interests might have a fair 
representation here in the city of Washington. 

It is only within a few years that passed the cor- 
rupt-practice act for the protection of our elections and for the 
ending of scandals which have disgraced not only presidential 
but congressional and senatorial elections in the past. 

And so, Mr. President, I say that this bill, providing in an 
indirect way, it is true, but providing effectually nevertheless, 
for the abolition of child labor under 14 years of age and for 
the regulation of the labor of children under 16 years of age 
will be a fair culmination of the program of legislation that 
has already been enacted. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For a question? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. The Senator has enumerated the vari- 
ous benefits that have come to the country, as he alleges, 
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through the last and the present Congress with its Democratic 
majority. I notice he failed to enumerate putting back the 
tax on sugar. I should like to have the Senator go a little 
further and state whether that was a good move to make, and 
whether it has been beneficial—the restoration of customs duty 
on sugar—and what he and his party propose to do to provide 
further revenue? Will his party propose the imposition of 
other customs duties in order to provide the money necessary 
to run the Government? 

We see in the newspapers some account of a proposed revenue 
bill based largely upon the war, munitions of war, and so forth. 
I am sure the Senator believes and certainly hopes, as I do, 
that the European war will soon close, and hence manufacture of 
war munitions will cease, or practically so. The Senator knows, 
because he serves on a committee that has the revenues, or 
rather, certain appropriations of the country under its jurisdic- 
tion, that we have launched out generally into a field of many 
hundred millions ef dollars more of expenses than we have 
appropriated for heretofore, more than we have received 
revenues for, and hence we must have enlarged and constant 
sources of revenue. 

I would be glad if the Senator would pursue that a little 
further, starting back to the time of taking the tariff off sugar 
and putting it back again, and tell us what he proposes to do 
during the next four years to raise funds sufficient to run the 
Government with. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not upon the com- 
mittee that has charge of the revenue legislation. I think the 
Senator from Wyoming will have an ample opportunity to hear 
at a very early date from responsible representatives of the 
committee on this subject as to what we propose. I have no 
doubt that that measure proposed will raise an adequate amount 
of revenue to meet the program of preparedness which has been 
undertaken and which I think has the approval of the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it does have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say this to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming: He may be assured that when that revenue bill is brought 
in he will find that it is not an unjust measure placed upon the 
consumption of the country entirely, but it will be a measure 
which will distribute fairly the burden of taxation and will pro- 
vide an adequate part of that burden from the wealth of the 
country, which was never done until this Democratic adminis- 
tration came into power. 

Mr. WARREN. Nevertheless, the Senator has not answered 
the question whether it was, in his opinion, right to remove the 
tariff on sugar; and if that was done, why it was returned. and 
thus place an unjust measure upon consumption of the country, 
as the Senator might term it. I can understand from the lack 
of funds why the tax should again be put upon sugar. There 
are many other commodities that enter into consumption as 
sugar does which could as well return a considerable revenue. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will not urge that 
question now. I think he will have ample opportunity to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course I should like to hear from some 
Senator about that, because I have not been permitted to see, and 
I presume no other Republican Senator has yet been permitted 
to see, the proposed legislation that is to provide the revenue 
and what it may be based on. It seems to me, as I said before, 
to be largely based on the present prosperity of the country, 
eaused by the foreign war, and upon the condition of war, which 
must in the nature of things be transitory and fleeting—the tax 
on manufactures of munitions of war, and so forth. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I trust the Senator will not interrupt me 
further. I am about to conclude. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator's pardon. I will not fur- 
ther intrude. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not charge of the revenue bill, and 
do not know any more than the Senator or any more than I can 
gather from the papers. I am confident, however, that when 
the bill emerges from the committee the Senator will find it 
will provide ample revenue to meet the program of Congress 
that has been laid out. I am confident, furthermore, that the 
taxes will be laid In such a way as to appeal to the Judgment 
of the country as being fair. 

In conclusion let me repeat that this child-labor bill in the 
interest of humanity, in the interest of the welfare of society, 
in the interest of fair play for children who are not given fair 
play now in many States, will be a fitting climax to the great 
program of legislation which has been carried out under the 
present administration. 

It is a fitting addition to those measures which have pro- 
vided that Government work shall be limited to eight hours. 
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It is a fitting addition to those acts which provide that those 
having Government contracts shall not work their men more 
than eight hours a day. 

It is a fitting addition to the provision which Congress re- 
cently enacted that female labor here in the District shall not 
be employed for more than eight hours a day. 

It is a fitting addition to the Children’s Bureau, established 
under this administration, and which has done much to coordi- 
nate the reforms in the country in the interest of children. 

It is a fitting addition to the act of Congress which was 
passed under this administration putting an end to the manu- 
facture of poisonous matches in factories, in which the labor 
suffered most untold agonies and was exposed to the most dis- 
tressing 


diseases. 

It is a fitting addition to the agricultural-education law 
which was passed by Congress and which is for the benefit of 
the agricultural classes of this country. 

It is, Mr. President, I say a fitting climax to the efforts 
which have been legitimately and conscientiously made by Con- 
gress in the last two or three years to improve the condition of 
society and to make life more tolerable to those classes which 
are not able to protect themselves, 

Mr. NORRIS., May I ask the Senator a question? The 
Senator does not claim that all the acts he enumerated were 
passed during the administration of President Wilson? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They have all been passed while the 
House and Senate were Democratic, and, as I recall, most of 
„them in the last four years. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House and Senate were not Democratic 
under President Roosevelt. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If I am mistaken in any particular I will 
be glad to have my colleugue make any exception. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not in mind all the acts the Senator 
mentioned. He mentioned, for instance, the establishment of 
the Department of Labor. That act was passed during Presi- 
dent Taft’s administration. He then mentioned the law passed 
in regard to matches, and that was passed, as I remember, when 
either President Taft or President Roosevelt was President. 
Several of the other measures which the Senator mentioned I 
remember voting for when I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and that was before President Wilson became 
President, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am very glad to have my colleague 
make any exception to the list which I have given. I will 
merely say to my colleague that I jotted them from memory as 
I sat here while the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
was speaking. My recollection is that all I cited were enacted 
Since the Democrats assumed the responsibility of government. 
Some of them may have originated in the House of Representa- 
tives when it became Democratic, which was two years before 
President Wilson took office, but certainly most of this great 
program I have recited has been due to Democratic initiative. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I had not intended to say any- 
thing in regard to the pending bill but the debate has taken a 
certain direction which impels me to submit some suggestions 
for the Recorp. Recognizing the fact that the evening is sultry 
and the Senate has listened to this debate for some days I shall 
try at least to be very brief. 

The matter that has caused me to give most consideration to 
the bill has been as to the practical effect of the bill. I realize, 
sir, that it is a great step for the National Government to take. 

It has been charged here on the one hand that support of 
the bill is the mere result or effect of sentiment; it has been 
charged that those who favor this bill are impelled to do so 
by certain outside forces. It strikes me, sir, that the question 
of sentiment and influence is practically eliminated in this 
ease by reason of the fact that already a large number of the 
States of this Union have enacted child-labor legislation. I 
think it also relieves us of the necessity of presenting any 
reason in support of so-called child-labor legislation. 

I have been much impressed during the last three days, sit- 
ting here in the Chamber and in a certain way conjuring up 

and bringing back into the Chamber forms from the land of 
shadows. The very arguments that are made to-day against 
extending the power of the General Government have been 
made time and again upon this floor by great men in the past, 
and time and again it has been predicted that for the General 
Government to do this or to do that meant the striking down 
of the sovereign States and the bringing of a condition in this 
country so at variance with the original purpose of the pene gos 
of the Government as to amount to a revolution against the 
Constitution itself, 

There never was and there never will be on this earth suffi- 
cient wisdom to frame a government, cut and dried, that with- 
out change in the spirit and purpose can fit succeeding genera- 


tions. I yield to no man in my respect for the patriotism and 
the wisdom of the men who ed this Government, but this 
Government would have proved a miserable failure had not those 
men placed in the Constitution directly, and again indirectly, 
the instruments by which the American people, advancing in 
their mission, could change the Constitution itself. It is nọ 
reflection on their wisdom, and yet it does seem to me that 
those Senators who stand here to-day and base their sole argu- 
ment against this proposed law upon the proposition that it 
violates the Constitution, ought to get some wisdom from the 
history of this Republic. 

It is no reflection upon the wisdom of the men who framed our 
Constitution to say that we have already found it necessary to 
absolutely and acutely reverse their position, not upon mere 
administrative features of the Constitution but upon great funda- 
mentals of government. It is borne out by the history of the 
Constitutional Convention that our forefathers were so fearful 
of the very name of a nation that on the second draft of that 
instrument coming before the assembly the word “ nation” was 
stricken out, I think, where it occurred some 12 times, and that 
before the final draft was submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion by one sweeping resolution the word “ nation ” was stricken 
from that instrument wherever it occurred. You will look 
through that great instrument to-day in vain to find the word 
“ nation.” 

So jealous were they of this that when the amendments came 
afterwards, in the one relating to the freedom of religious 
thought and exercise the word “ nation ” had inadvertently crept 
into the amendment it was promptly stricken out; it was not 
the thought or purpose to found a nation, but rather to found a 
union of States. 

But no people ever had worked out and no people ever can work 
out a great destiny under a federation of united States. They 
must have that concrete organization which is known as a 
nation, and the first step that a people take is the same first step 
of childhood itself, and that is to grow. When this Nation began 
to grow it had to have territory; and it will ever stand as a 
splendid monument to Thomas Jefferson that, notwithstanding 
his adhesion to a narrow construction of the Constitution, he 
could place himself above that and favor the Louisana purchase, 
although Mr. Jefferson proposed that they make the purchase, 
and then ratify the purchase by a constitutional amendment. 
The American people, however, had begun their career, not as 
a union of confederated States but as a nation, and they never 
stopped to make an amendment to their Constitution to ratify 
that purchase. 

The great struggle between State and national thought went 
on until John Marshall, from that great tribunal which he 
adorned, and which, fortunately, as I shall show, our fathers 
created, without intending that it should serve that purpose, 
however, and clothed with the power to amend this Constitu- 
tion by construction—John Marshall decided that although the 
National Government was a Government of granted powers, it 
was for that Government to determine what the grant was and 
where the limitations lay. You could not have a confederation 
of States with some power above them that could pass upon the 
question of the extent of the grant or the limitation; such a 
power must be national. While it was some way around, it 
made, so far as judicial construction could make, a nation of 
this Republic. 

But, sir, you can not make nations by judicial decrees. It 
was not until the wasted squadrons of Lee melted away at Appo- 
mattox that the American people forever tore the word “ federa- 
tion ” from the spirit of their Constitution and wrote the word 
Nation“ in its stead; and we have gone on so grandly in the 
pursuit of a great career that no man to-day can dream of the 
grandeur of its fruition. 

Again, our fathers believed from the experience that was then ` 
back of them that the great governing body in government 
should be the legislative body; and while they created the Su- 
preme Court, they twice refused to give that court the authority 
to declare an act of the legislative department of the Govern- 
ment void as in contravention of the constitutional limitations, 
There never was, however, and there never can be on this earth 
for any length of time, such a thing as three coordinate human 
agencies when the basis of the association is power and au- 
thority. Somewhere there must be a power to decide the limita- 
tions of the one with reference to the other. That power 
has to be, of course, a separate authority, or one of the three 
branches must arrogate to itself that function. The Supreme 
Court wisely took the latter course, and from the day when 
Marshall made his great decision down to this hour there never 
has been seriously questioned the right and power and duty of the 
judiciary to set aside an act of the legislature when, in the 
opinion of the judiciary, it was in contravention of the limita- 
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tions of the written Constitution. The men who provided for 
that court in the Constitution never in general dreamed, in my 
judgment—and the fact that they twice refused to give it that 
power confirms my position—that that tribunal should ever arro- 
gate to itself the function of placing a limitation upon the legis- 
lative authority of government; those who believed the court 
possessed that power were the exception. To their day and 
generation the bulwark of the liberty which had then been se- 
cured by the vanguard of humanity rested not in courts, but it 
rested in the legislature. 

To them the legislature was the great popular branch of 
government; but, fortunately, they did put that provision cre- 
ating the court in the Constitution, and thus equipped the 
American people with the means of molding, modifying, and 
developmg this Constitution to meet the growing wants and 
needs of a growing people by the judicial construction of the 
Constitution. To have met those wants—not in the terminology 
but in the spirit of the Constitution—solely by constitutional 
amendment would have been too cumbersome and too slow. 

They also put in the instrument another provision that, 
next to a call to arms, is going to do more to make a nation of 
this people than any other one provision of the Constitution, 
and that was that clause relating to interstate commerce. 

Senators have stood here day after day and, I believe, seri- 
ously and honestly and candidly, have deplored the tendency 
toward nationalization as destructive of State rights and State 
sovereignty; but they should read the history of our Republic. 
I do not believe there is a Senator to-day on the floor of this 
Chamber who regrets that in the end, so far as we have gone, 
we have made a nation of this Republic; but at every step it 
was against the protests of those who opposed it; it was against 
the prophecy of dire disaster on the part of those who opposed 
it; and it represents and stands for the fact of the possibility 
of the change of American sentiment. 

In 1859 the legislature of the State now so ably represented 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]J, 
passed a resolution indorsing the Kentucky and Virginia reso- 
lutions. It seems to-day incredible that that Northern State 
should have done that as late as 1859, but two years later 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon 
me just a moment, I think 11 Northern States did the same 
thing that same year. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but the others were, I think, what might 
be called the border States in the North. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But there were 11 of them in the North. 

Mr. CLAPP. But carrying this advanced thought and pur- 
pose, that pioneer State, not as later in legislative reform and 
policy, was still embodying the pioneer spirit and yet two 
years later the boys from the farms of Wisconsin and the boys 
from the woods of Wisconsin, aye, the boys in whose veins 
flowed the mingled blood of the white father and the red mother, 
were reversing that resolution, and forever eliminated it as a 
factor in American policics by the crimson tide poured out 
upon Southern battlefields. 

Mr. President, with this history of change, we need not be 
alarmed at the mere thought of change. With these two great 
instrumentalities placed in the Constitution, through which 
and by which the American people may modify and alter their 
Constitution, we need not be deterred from the exercise of the 
power thus conferred upon us, 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. LEWIS. The philosophic discussion of the Senator from 
Minnesota is interesting me very much. Would it be regarded 
as a diversion if & asked him if he felt it was reserved in the 
foundation of our Government in the making of the Constitu- 
tion that there should be privilege in the courts to declare the 
acts of legislative bodies unconstitutional? 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I believe generally just the reverse of that. 
The history of the convention shows that twice the matter was 
submitted to the convention and rejected, and, if my memory 
serves me now—although I am speaking from memory of the 
matter and have not investigated it for some time—it was over- 
whelmingly defeated ; and John Marshall, a year before he took 
his seat as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as a lawyer, of course, and not as a judge, in a brief in 
the case known as the Ware case asserted that the Supreme 
Court did not have the power to set aside an a= of the legisla- 
ture as in contiavention of the Constitution. True, that was the 
act of the lawyer, but it was the act of a great lawyer and a 
great patriot, and a man who carried in his thought and in his 
purpose and in his patriotism an association with the birth of 
the Constitution itself. 


This power became lodged in the court—I may perhaps say 
something that will- not meet with universal approval—but, to 
my mind, in considering the constitutionality of a law it is 
not what has been, but what is and what will be, which should 
be considered. A truth, to my mind, gains no force because 
it has been uttered by some man, great man though he be. 
When you analyze it you will usually find he is great because 
he utters truths. Cooley, who has been so often cited in this 
debate, owes, I was going to say, his immortality to the truths 
that he uttered, rather than the truths that he uttered owing 
their validity to the fact that they were uttered by Mr. Cooley. 

Under this policy and system of government, in the last 
analysis, we can only say that that is constitutional or uncon- 
stitutional which that great tribunal decides to be constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional; and that being true, we have got 
to measure the probability of their decision not so much by 
what has been said fifty or a hundred years ago, as by the 
oe of public purpose, public sentiment, and public thought 
o-day. 

Now, what is there sacred about a State? There is but one 
excuse for the existence of the State; and that is that the 
American people in the conduct of their concrete affairs, deal- 
ing with all their problems, can accomplish some purposes bet- 
ter through a State government than through the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Take that away and there would be no excuse for a 
State, and no more excuse for the authority of a State than 
there would be for the raising of a county to the dignity of a 
State or the reduction of the State in power to the level of, 
an ordinary county. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mt. President, the same principle would 
apply just as well to the Federal Government, would it not? 

Mr. CLAPP. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARDWICK. ‘The Federal Government is established 
for certain Federal purposes, certain express purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. There, I differ with the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. If the Government- does not carry out 
those purposes for the good of the people of the United States, 
it might just as well not exist at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. The latter is true. The Government was not 
created for certain Federal purposes. The Government proved 
to have been created for national purposes. Now, there is no 
excuse on earth for this National Government except the fact 
that the people who live under it and who compose it can gain 
morally and materially by the association. Take that away, 
and there is no excuse for either government. 

Now, that being true, where would the line be drawn between 
the State and the National Government? We may admit that 
it was drawn at one point in the creation of this Government; ` 
but much of that division, much of that line of demarcation, 
has already disappeared. When the founders of our Govern- 
ment put the commerce clause in the Constitution, they put it 
there to free commerce. They put it there to prevent one State 
imposing duties and burdens against another State. They never 
dreamed that it would be invoked for a safety-appliance de- 
vice, because they never dreamed of the railroad. They never 
dreamed that it would be invoked as the basis for a power to 
regulate rates, because they never dreamed of a railroad that 
would have any rates to regulate. They saw an evil; they saw 
a danger, and it was, that one State might impose unfair, un- 
equal burdens against the other States. To obviate that, and 
to open the avenues of commerce, that clause was put in the 
Constitution. But putting in the same Constitution this tri- 
bunal that was to construe the Constitution, that tribunal natu- 
rally, as the industries of this country developed, as the com- 
plexities of our lives developed and increased, extended this 
power, wisely, of course, to cover things that never had been 
dreamed of by the founders of this Government. So, with this 
power in hand, and this tribunal to determine it, we must, liv- 
ing under this form of government, recognize in the last an- 
alysis that that is constitutional which that great tribunal 
sustains as within the power of Congress. When it comes to 
the invasion of the State, it is a mere question, primarily, what 
purpose can be best served by the State and what can be best 
served by the Federal Government? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to ask the, Senator from Minne- 
sota, in his view of the matter, what would become of the rights 
of the States if that great tribunal should be composed of men 
thinking as he does? 

Mr, CLAPP. It would depend in its effect upen the American 
people upon whether I was wise or correct in determining what 
functions the State should retain and what functions the Gen- 
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eral Government should exercise. Whatever may be said of it, 
there is no escape from the fact that in the last analysis what 
five men, a majority of the Supreme Court, there say is the 
constitutional law of this land until five men of the same 
tribunal reverse the decision and the ruling. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to ask my friend, entertaining the 
view that he does of the relative functions of the State and the 
Federal Governments, if he has no concern whatever for the 
practical consideration that Congress would have neither the 
inclination nor the time to enact all local legislation, and there- 
fore, if he cares nothing for the States for any sentimental 
reason, if he has not some practical regard for our dual system 
because of the fact I have just mentioned? 

Mr. CLAPP. Why, I am basing the line of demarcation upon 
the practical, and not the sentimental. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator is not drawing any line at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. I had not reached it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right. 

Mr. CLAPP. What I was arguing was that if everyone of 
the Members of this Senate had been in the Constitutional Con- 
vention when the Constitution was adopted, in determining 
what things we would grant to the Federal Government and 
what we would reserve to the States, we would reserve to the 
States those things that we believed it was better for the 
American people to have functionized through the State instead 
of the Federal Government. It is a practical question—nothing 
more, nothing less. It was not a sentiment; it can not be a 
sentiment to-day. If it ever was a sentiment, then that senti- 
ment has been rudely shaken not only by judicial decision but 
by the result of war itself. 

This being true, I undertake to say that the question is, Which 
can best serve the purpose of the American people with ref- 
erence to the restriction upon child labor? Now, a large number 
of the States have enacted restrietive child-labor legislation. 
We have there, then, a fixed purpose and policy of the American 
people. Now, the trouble about leaving it to the State is just 
what the Senator from Nebraska hinted at. He hardly went as 
far, I think, as he might have gone. 

That is this, and it is a principle that every lawmaker ought 
always to bear in mind in framing legislation: You have to 
recognize the frailty of human nature. You have to recog- 
nize the element of greed as well as the element of humanity, 
and when you leave this matter entirely to the States you 
throw in the balance the element of greed in its effect upon a 
State refraining from restrictive legislation, to the end that it 
may give its citizens an advantage over the citizens of the 
State that does have restrictive legislation. You avoid that, in 
a measure, by bringing it to the broader equation of a Congress 
that represents the people of all the States. 

Then, there is another reason why it should be done by the 
Federal Government. This Government was created to serve 
the purposes of the American people, to advance their moral 
and material welfare; and unless it does that, and wherever 
it fails to do it, it falls short of its high mission. Now, this 
broad, equated authority was given to the Union subsequently, 
and to the Nation when it became a Nation, to the end that 
the broader and higher thought and purpose, where the broader 
and higher thought was strong, might reach out its strong arm 
where it was weakest throughout this great Republic. 

When you say that the people who live in the shadow of a 
great factory, where they tremble like leaves at the thought of 
the cessation of the operation of that factory, with their chil- 
dren around them, with the problem of bread and butter ever 
staring them in the face, must work out their own salvation, 
it seems to me it falls far short of that great mission which 
can be worked out by taking the broader equation of right 
throughout the length and breadth of this Union. 

For this reason, while I recognize that this is a new step, 
while I recognize that it is not entirely free from Its difficul- 
ties, while I recognize that it may present some problems we 
have not yet had to face, it does seem to me that taking this 
broad course, this equated power of right, we should reach out 
into those communities, into those States—if there be States— 
where the condition is such that the people themselves are ab- 
solutely unable to work out their own redemption. 

A form of government is nothing. It is the spirit which sur- 
rounds people; and to say that they, operating in the great in- 
dustrial centers, with the bread and butter of wife and child 
depending upon the continuation of that industry and their 
relation to it, shall work out their freedom, it does seem to me 
falis little short of being a hard if not a brutal proposition to 
present to them. è 
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Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. Under the Senator’s construction of the Con- 
stitution, why might not the National Government do this thing 
directly by legislating respecting the treatment of children in 
the factories? Why is it necessary to do it indirectly by at- 
tempting to control commerce? 

Mr. CLAPP. I thought I made that plain. I will briefly re- 
view it, however. 

As I said at the outset, no group of men ever were wise 
enough, and there never will be a group wise enough to make a 
government that will be a cut-and-dried government, that will 
fit changing conditions, 

But fortunately our forefathers, meeting only from their 
viewpoint, as I believe, a then present exigency, put in the 
Constitution this commerce clause, and at the same time, with- 
out intending—although some of them may have thought that 
it would come to pass—that this tribunal would take upon 
itself the authority to determine the limitations of the Consti- 
tution, they put the Supreme Court in the Constitution. With- 
out those two there would be, in the first place, no power to 
lay a hand of check upon the construction of the Constitution 
by the legislative power, and either that power would have 


frankly to violate the language of the Constitution or it could 


not reach the many things which it has reached through the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

I shall not enumerate the progress we have made under that. 
It is familiar to every Member of this body. Year after year we 
have gone into realms undreamed of by virtue of the commerce 
clause in our Constitution; and I believe that the Supreme 
Court in the case of this act will say that it is valid as a part 
of the exercise by Congress of its constitutional power under 
the commerce clause. I have no doubt at all that they will. 
If they do, then under the very spirit and philosophy of our 
Government, unless we fear that final repository of power, we 
must accept the wisdom and the justice of its decision and the 
wisdom of its construction of our Constitution. 

Somewhere in human government that power must exist. 
They fortunately, without intending, as I believe, placed it In 
that tribunal, and we must submit to the wisdom of that 
tribunal, Especially where it is a mere question of the com- 
parative exercise of power we need not be alarmed at their 
construction, because, after all, the whole question of the rela- 
tion of the State to the Nation was in the first instance the 
mere judgment of men meeting a then present condition, and 
subsequently construed by Chief Justice Marshall, worked out 
through war, and worked out since more elaborately by judicial 
construction, 

Taking this view of it, believing that we can reach this re- 
sult better through the Federal Government, believing that we 
ean get away from the rivalries of the States and from the 
danger of one State withholding restrictive legislation to the 
end that it may cheapen the production within its borders, and 
thus gain an advantage over the State that does impose re- 
strictive legislation, I certainly have no scruples whatever in 
casting my vote in behalf of the pending bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I was somewhat startled a 
few moments ago to hear the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] enumerate the great legislative triumphs of 
the present administration; and when his colleague, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], challenged certain state- 
ments that he made, the senior Senator still insisted that he 
thought the list he had given was a correct one. 

Mr. President, the Senator claimed that the Children’s Bureau 
had been established during this administration; that the legis- 
lation suppressing the manufacture of white phosphorus matches 
was a Democratic achievement; that the Department of Labor 
had been created; and that the eight-hour law governing the 
operation of the workshops of the Government had also been 
enacted during this administration. I have taken the trouble to 
look up the statutes, and I find that the bill establishing the 
Department of Labor was approved March 4, 1913, before Prof. 
Wilson became President of the United States. The law creat- 
ing the Children’s Bureau was approved April 9, 1912, and the 
legislation in regard to white phosphorus matches was likewise 
approved April 9, 1912, both of them during a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

The Senator also claimed that the law relating to political con- 
tributions was a Democratic measure. The truth is that on 
August 19, 1911, the law on that subject was amended by a 
Republican Congress, a statute having been previously passed 
by a Republican Congress. Again, the law was further extended 
on August 23, 1912. So that the Senator from Nebraska cer- 
tainly can not truthfully claim credit for the laws that are on 
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the sfatute books relating to political contributions and their 
method of expenditure. 

The Senator from Nebraska likewise claimed that the present 
administration had done a great deal for Alaska, a Territory that 
had been neglected. Why, Mr. President, the Republican Party 
purchased Alaska. The Republican Party created a legislative 
assembly for Alaska on August 24, 1912; and the statutes will 
show that many other laws were passed when the Republicans 
were in power designed to protect and safeguard the interests 
of the people in that Territory. 

The Senator from Nebraska also claimed that the Democratic 
Party during this administration enacted the eight-hour law for 
Government employees. The fact is that that law, then on the 
statute books, was extended on March 3, 1913, before the pres- 
ent administration came into power, the Republican Party being 
responsible for that legislation. I hope that the senior Senator 
from Nebraska, before he sends his speech out over the country 
as showing the wonderful achievements of the Democratic admin- 
istration, will make the corrections that the statutes show ought 
to be made. 

Mr. President, I have a word to say on the bill that is now 
under consideration. I shall not occupy many minutes. 

I have always believed in State legislation for the protection 
of children engaged in industrial occupations. 

My own State has a law on the subject—not as good a law 
as it ought to be, but nevertheless a law that is in the right 
direction, and which beyond a doubt will be strengthened in 
the near future. As a Member of the Senate and as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia I took an interest 
in child-labor legislation in this District years ago. In the 
Fifty-eighth Congress I introduced a bill, Senate bill 6386, which 
did not become a law. In the Fifty-ninth Congress I again 
introduced a bill, Senate bill 50, which also failed of enactment. 
In the Sixtieth Congress I introduced a bill, Senate bill 4812, 
which became the law for the District of Columbia, and which 
I feel sure every Senator who will examine it will say is a very 
good and effective piece of legislation. 

The Senator from Georgia called attention 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator leaves that point, I 
was out of the Chamber at the time he criticized some statement 
of mine. I listed something like a dozen acts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Among them was the act which created 
the Department of Labor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I find that the Department of Labor bill 
was signed on the last day of Mr. Taft’s administration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think I am correct in saying that it 
originated in the House of Representatives, which was Demo- 
cratic. 

. Mr. GALLINGER. It was passed by a Republican Senate 
and signed by a Republican President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I am also correct in the statement that 
the phosphorus bill originated in the House of Representatives 
and was signed April 9, 1912. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator would not claim that as a 
Democratic measure? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, My impression is that it originated in 
the House. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No matter where it originated, it was 
passed by a Republican Senate and signed by a Republican 
President. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, There were, of course, a great many bills 
that originated in that Democratic House which received favor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They did some things fairly well in the 
House, but the claim of the Senator that the statutes enumer- 
ated were passed during the present administration. is not 
correct, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is also true that the dozen bills which 
are listed here are achievements of the Democratic adminis- 
tration. It is also true that those acts received when they 
passed many Republican votes. One received the support of 
one group of Republicans and another the support of another 
group of Republicans. There is hardly a Republican who has 
not indorsed directly or indirectly one or more of these great 
acts of the Democratie administration. But the Senator will 
not question the fact that the initiative of these acts was Demo- 
cratic, and that with the exception of the two or three that he 
names they were actually passed when the Democrats were in 
full control of the administration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Children's Bureau act was approved 
April 9, 1912. Does the Senator claim that that was a Demo- 
cratic achievement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There were three exceptions to the long 
list which I gave. I was misled in relation to the Department 
of Labor act having been passed under this administration by 


the fatt that the first Secretary of Labor was appointed under 
this administration, and it was the last day of President Taft's 
administration upon which he signed the act which created 
that department. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator claims that the eight-hour 
law for Government employees was a Democratic achievement. 
That was extended Mareli 8, 1913, there having been a previous 
law on the statute book. So it surely could not be regarded as 
a Democratic measure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have some personal recollection of the 
eight-hour provisions. They were all engrafted as I recall it 
upon appropriation bills at different times on the initiative of 
Democrats in the House of Representatives, and in most cases 
those amendments were placed on the bills in the face of con- 
siderable opposition from the Republican administration 
leaders. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we will give the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives credit for anything which be- 
longs to it, but the Senator is surely minimizing the work of 
this body when he gives credit to the Democratic House for 
initiating all the beneficent legislation of the last four or five 
years. The facts do not sustain that contention. The Senator 
also said that the Democracy deserves credit for the legislation 
relating to political contributions and the expenditure of money 
for political purposes. I did not notice that the Senator was 
absent when I called attention to the fact that in August, 1911, 
a bill was passed which is a very strict bill, which is in the 
volume before me, governing that matter, and it was extended 
August 23, 1912. 

The title of the bill, if the Senator will take the trouble to 
look at it, shows what kind of legislation it was, and if he 
will read the bill itself he will see that while it may not be 
quite as radical as the bill we are threatened with during this 
session, nevertheless it was a very rigid bill requiring every- 
thing almost that could possibly be thought of in governing 
elections. 3 

Now, Mr. President, I leave the matter right there. The 
Senator claims great credit for the fiscal legislation of the 
Democratic Party, but the truth is that the National Monetary 
Commission laid the foundation for all that legislation, and 
the Aldrich-Vreeland law was actually the basis upon which 
that legislation was built. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, does 
the Senator now forget that he and other Republican Senators 
voted against the legislation? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not forget it at all, and I have no 
apologies to make for doing so. I believed then, as I believe 
now, that the Aldrich-Vreeland bill was sufficient to meet all 
emergencies. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yet it was founded on the National 
Monetary Commission, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. There is time yet to demonstrate 
the wisdom of that legislation, as there is of some other mat- 
ters that the Senator called attention to, and they will be 
tested in the crucible of time. The Senator may be right 
about them and I may be wrong about them. Time will tell 
whether the legislation was good or bad—necessary or unneces- 


sary. ; 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call the attention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the fact that the national convention which 
recently adjourned did not venture to criticize it in any way. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It maintained a profound silence on the 
subject of this great act of Democratic legislation. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My public work and my vote as a public 
servant have never been shaped or governed by political plat- 
forms, whether they were Republican or Democratic. If the 
Senator had gauged his public actions by political platforms, he 
would certainly have been in a sorry plight during the last three 
years, so far as the Baltimore platform is concerned. 

Now, Mr. President, I will proceed 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I thought perhaps the Sena- 
tor was through. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I am not. I am only going to take 
two or three minutes, and I have been interrupted so that I 
scarcely know where I left off. ; 

I suggested that I had always believed in child-labor legisla- 
tion. I had encouraged it in my own State. I had not only 
encouraged it in the District of Columbia, but had introduced 
three bills, the last one of which became a law under a Repub- 
lican administration, the excellent bill that is on the statute 
books to-day. 

I was about to remark that the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harpwick] called attention to a remark I made during a 
debate on this subject some time ago, in which I expressed doubt 
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as to the constitutionality of the law, but stated that notwith- 
standing that I proposed to vote for the bill. My doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the law did not arise from any legal knowl- 
edge that I had on the subject or any presumption on my part 
that I could interpret the constitutionality of a question of this 
kind. It arose from what very prominent lawyers in this body, 
in whose legal knowledge I had great confidence, some of them 
on this side of the Chamber and some on the other side of the 
Chamber, had suggested to me when a similar bill was under 
consideration and was being so ably advocated by the then 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. Beveridge. 

I absorbed the idea at that time from what I was told that 
the measure was in all human probability unconstitutional, but 
I have since had occasion to consult some of those same Sena- 
tors and they have told me that they have changed their views, 
as the President of the United States has changed his views, 
and that they now believe the legislation to be constitutional. 
For that reason, having a strong inclination to support this kind 
of legislation, I have no hesitancy to-day in voting for the Dill, 
assuming that it will go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for interpretation and decision. I am not presumptuous 
enough as a layman to make any suggestion as to what I think 
the final fate of the bill will be if the Supreme Court is called 
on to pass upon it. 

On a former occasion when a bill of this kind was under de- 
bate I occupied a minute or two to say this: 

I am not in the habit of alluding to Hep or my early struggles, 
but it would have been a blessing to me, Mr, President, if I had been 
kept in school until the age of 14 years. All through my life 1 have 
felt and realized that fact. I do think that the best disposition we 
aa Ber of children until they are 14 years of age is to keep them in 

Now, Mr. President, upon that utterance, made some years 
ago, I stand to-day I believe this is beneficent legislation, and 
I assume that it will pass the Senate and become a law at this 
session of Congress. The Democratic Party will doubtless 
claim credit for the legislation, but it will be remembered that 
when we were informed by the majority that the child-labor bill 
was not to be a part of the Democratic program of legislation 
the minority of this body called attention to that fact and in- 
sisted that it should receive consideration at this session. The 
Republican minority is certainly entitled to much credit for 
the part it played in the matter. 

I will not detain the Senate longer, simply repeating the hope 
that the bill may pass by a substantial majority, as I believe 
it will. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I do not think 
that this debate could be better closed than by having read an 
extract from a speech delivered by the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] on the power of the National Govern- 
ment, and which was made a Senate document and presented by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan]. for that purpose. As 
the junior Senator is looked upon by his colleagues as being a 
diligent student of the Constitution and a very ardent supporter 
of the rights and privileges of the two powers recognized in our 
form of government touching this very identical point, I send 
to the desk and ask the Secretary to begin reading at the 
paragraph marked 2 in Roman, on page 10, and to read from 
that point down to the conclusion of it. I think the Senator 
expressed himself clearly and evidenced his clear knowledge 
of the Constitution, and coming from the other side, as it does, 
I hope it will haye some effect upon those who haye some doubt 
on the subject. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Before it is read I want to say that I 
have full authority to say that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] is in the same category as the President of the 
United States. He has changed his view as to the constitution- 
ality of the proposed legislation, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. When it is read I think his 
colleagues will see how radical has been the change. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not more radical than that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I did not draw any compari- 
son. I said “how radical.” I might have drawn the compari- 
son under other circumstances, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

While maintaining the power of the General Government to ade- 
quately meet and deal with every ewternal situation which affects tho 
general welfare of the United States, it is no less essential to maintain 
the supreme power of the State governments to deal with every ques- 
tion which affects only the domestic welfare of the several States. As 


happlly expressed by Chief J ee hall a 
ee 1807 y ef Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
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“The genius and chnracter of the whole Government seem to be that 
its action is to be applied to all the external concerns of the Nation 
and to those internal concerns which affect the States generally ; but 
not to those which are completely within a particular State, which do 
not affect other States, and with which it is not necessary to interfere, 
oe purpose of executing some of the genera! powers of the Govern- 

There is a growing tendency on the part of many of our ple to 
insist that because an evil has become great or N the 
several States do not deal with it as it should be dealt with, either 
from lack of desire or lack of ability, the General Government as a sort 
of overlord should assume the responsibility of correcting it. Reduced 
to the last analysis, this is the argument of the advocates of the Fed- 
eral child-labor law. That the employment of immature children is a 
monstrous evil no properly constituted mind can for a moment doubt, 
but when existing in a State it is an evil the supervision, regulation, or 
suppression of which belongs wholly and exclusively to the State, and 
not to the General Government. It is purely a domestic matter. The 
General Government has been given no authority to legislate respecting 
the domestic evils which exist within the limits of a State sopi be- 
cause they are monstrous evils any more than if they existed in France 
or England. To do 30 would constitute a clear invasion of the reserved 
3 of the States, and in its ultimate effect would prove more harm- 

ul than the failure of the State to cure its own evils, Once break 
over the line which separates the State and Federal powers because the 
exigency is great or thought to be great, and the 5 5 has been opened 
for the gradual and insidious, though certain, breaking down of the 
barrier of separation altogether. If we begin to legislate in such mat- 
ters pron the ground of exigency, we shall end by legislating upon the 
ground of cig argent If we enter the domain of State control to 
abolish evils use the States do not act at all, we shall remain to 
regulate and correct because the States -do not act as we think 1 — | 
should, Of course no one who has considered the matter insists tha 
Congress has authority to legislate directly to forbid the employment 
of child labor in the domestic industries of a State, but it is sought to 
do so indirectly by e e ee any article manufactured in whole or 
in part by child labor shall denied the right of interstate transporta- 
tion. In other words, if a manufacturer of woolen goods in Massachu- 
setts employs a thousand operatives, one of whom is a child of tender 
years, the employment of that one child (whether sanctioned by the 
law of the State or not) taints the entire output of the factory, and 
none ot it can be transported into another State. The authority for 
such legislaion is sup to be found in the commerce clause of the 
Constitution giving Congress wer to regulate commerce among the 
several States. No power is given ey ge to regulate the relation of 
master and servant, or to say who shall or who shall not be employed, 
to prescribe the hours of labor, or to regulate in y way the manufac- 
ture of commodities within the limits of a State. The power is to regu- 
late commerce, and if under this power, which seems precise and clear, 
Congress may control the employment of child labor in a State, there 
would seem to be no phase of the business of domestic manufacture 
which it could not in the same way control. It could with equal 
authority forbid the interstate shipment of goods where the manufac- 
turer employs his servants more than — hn hours, where he employs 
nonunion labor or where he does not employ nonunion labor, where he 
employs any Chinese labor or where he declines to employ such labor, 
or, indeed, where he does anything which Congress does not approve or 
fails to do anything which Congress does approve. Thus a power to 
regulate interstate commerce would be transformed into a power to 
regulate domestic manufacture, and a power to regulate commerce into 
a power to prohibit commerce altogether. 

t is far better to leave to the people of each State their constitu- 
tionai right and their constitutional duty to deal with their own 
problems in their own way. To the extent that the General Govern- 
ment would assume the responsibility of correcting the evils in a 
State, the State government would quite iss | shirk its own responsi- 
bility. With the gradual abridgment of local action would come the 
gradual loss of local ability. The people of the State would lean 
more and more upon the National Government which is remote from 
the locus of the evil, instead of relying Spor themselves who are in 
close touch with it. Their wer would me atrophied from dis- 
use as the muscles of the ly become atrophied from lack of exercise. 
Such a process would inevitably, to a great extent, sap the feeling of 
local responsibility, and in time the naticn itself would become unable 
to bear up under the multiplicity of duties which it would be com- 
pelled to assume. The States are politically as well as geographically 
parts of one great governmental organism. To destroy or reduce the 
vitality of one of these parts would in the end reduce the strength of 
the whole, as the Vigor of the human body is lessened by the loss or 
weakening of one of its limbs. By leaving local evils to the State and 
national evils to the Nation we shall preserve the harmonious balance 
contemplated by the Constitution, and in the end solve the problems 
of society much more effectually than we can ever do by devolving 
upon one the responsibilities clearly intended for the other. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, it is not 
necessary for me to remark that if we can find any greater 
right about face on a bill, if in common parlance we have any 
flopper to beat that, he is surely some flopper. 

I should like to have read into the Recorp right at this point, 
as there seems to be some discussion as to the power of the 
court to interpret the Constitution according to their will, from 
the Federalist, No. 78, rending from the point marked on page 
541— 

Mr. CLAPP. That is from Hamilton? 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Yes. Down to page 544. 

Of course this was during the time of the formative period, 
and it gives some idea as to what they were discussing and 
what conclusions were reached. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the article from the Fed- 
eralist, and was interrupted by— 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, may I inquire what the 
Secretary is reading? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Secretary is reading an 
article from the Federalist in reference to the power of the Su- 
preme Court to declare void acts of Congress. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is an argument of Alexander Hamilton in 
favor of the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, I thought it was; but I desired to be 


sure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is ancient history. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 
article, which is as follows: 


The complete independence of the courts of justice is peculiarly es- 
sential In a limited Constitution. By a limited Constitution, I under- 
stand one which contains certain 1 N exceptlons to the i lative 
authority; such, for instance, as that it shall pass no bills of attain- 
der, no ex post facto laws, and the like. Limitations of this kind can 
be preserved in practice no other way than through the medium of the 
courts of justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts cotrary to 
the manifest tenor of the Constitution void. Without this, all the 
reservations of particular rights or privileges would amount to noth- 


ing. 

5 perplexity respecting the rights of the courts to pronounce 
legislative acts vold, because contrary to the Constitution, has arisen 
from an Imagination that the doctrine would imply a superiority of 


the judiciary to the legislative power. It is a that the authority 
which can declare the acts of another void must necessarily be supe- 
rior to the one whose acts may be declared void. As this doctrine is 


of l Hea importance in all the American Constitutions, a brief dis- 
eussion of the ground on which it rests can not be unacceptable. 

There is no position which depends on clearer principles than that 
every act of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of the com- 
sisson under which it is exercised, is vold. No legislative act, there- 
fore, contrary to the Constitution, ean be valid. o deny this would 
be to affirm that the deputy is greater than his princi ; that the 
servant is above his master; that the representatives of the people are 
superior to the people themselves; that men acting by virtue of pow 
ers, may do not only what their powers do not authorize, but what 
they forbid. 

If it 
tional 
upon 
gwered, that this can not be the 


tion fact, and must be regarded by the judges, as a funda- 
mental law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its 8 as 
well as the meaning of — particular act proceeding from the legis- 
lative If there should happen to be an irreconcilable variance 


the latter rather than the former. 
fundamental laws rather than by those which are not 
fundamental. 


This exercise of judicial discretion in determining between two con- 
tradictory laws is exemplified in a familiar instance, It not uncom- 
menly happens that there are two statutes existing at one time, clashing 
in whole or in part with each other, and neither of them containing 
any repealing clause or expression. In such a case it is the province 
of the courts to liquidate and fix their meaning and operation; so far 
as they can, ty Bey fair construction, be reconciled to each other, rea- 
son and law conspire to dictate that this should be done; where this 
is impracticable 1 ect to one 
in exclusion of the other. ed 
for aetermining their relative ——— is that the last in order of time 
shall be preferred to tne first. But this is a mere rule of construction 
not derived from any positive law, but from the nature and reason of 
the thing. It is a rule not joined upon the courts by legislative pro- 
vision, but adopted by themselves, as consonant to truth and propriety, 
for the direction of their conduct as interpreters of the law. They 
thought it -easonabie that between the interfering acts of an equal 
authority that which was the last indication of its will should have the 


rd to the interfering acts of a superior and subordinate 
authori of an original anr vative power, the nature and reason 
of the ng indicate the coaverse of that rule as p r to be followed. 
They teach us that the prior act of a superior o t to be preferred 
to the subsequent act of an inferior and subordinate authority, and that, 
accordingly, whenever a particular statute contravenes the Constitution, 
it will be the ag of the judicial tribunals to adhere to the latter 
and disregard the former. 

It can of no weight to say that the courts, on the pretense of 
a repugnancy, . substitute their own pleasure to the constitutional 
intentions of the legislature. This might as well happen in the case 
of two contradictory statutes, or it might as well ppen in every 
adjedication upon an =the statute. he courts must declare the 
sense of the law; and if y should be to exercise will in- 
stead of judgment, the consequence would equally be the substitution 
of their pleasure to that of the 5 body. The observation, if 
it pro anything, would prove t there ought to be no Todes 
distinct from that body. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, notwithstanding that which has 
just been read from the Secretary’s desk was the language of 
Hamilton urging support of the Constitution—and I stated in 
my remarks that there were men who took the other view— 
the great fact remains that Mr. Marshall did not take that view 
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until he became a judge. John Jay, to whom the Chief Justice- 
ship was offered before it was offered to Marshall, declined it 
on the ground that the court had not sufficient authority under 
the Constitution to either maintain its own dignity or to serve 
the American people, and it was questioned in the court when 
Marshall took the Chief Justiceship. Mr. Marshall made a very 
labored, and yet a very logical and correct, argument in sup- 
port of it. but the proposition was twice rejected in the assembly. 
I do not hesitate to say that the general sentiment and thought 
at the time was that the court would never set aside an act of 
the legislative department of the Government. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I shall take but a moment 
of the time of the Senate, for I know the desire of the Senate 
to vote on this bill; and I believe I can render better service to 
the country, and especially to the children of the country, by 
aiding in bringing about a speedy vote than by attempting to 
talk. I wish, however, to express my hearty approval of the 
legislation and my belief in its constitutionality, after a thorough 
study of the question as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which considered this bill, and also after hearing 
the arguments and reading all of the authorities presented on 
both sides of the question in the Senate during the considera- 
tion of the measure. The merits of the subject of the measure 
are acknowledged by all, even those opposing the bill. Commer- 
cialism has exacted a great deal from the people in this country, 
but I am glad we have now reached a point when the tears, 
blood, brain, and life of the children of this Nation shall no 
longer contribute to its profits. 

In order, however, Mr. President, that we may have the benefit 
of the legal authorities and discussions on this question from 
the earliest period when bills of this character were first con- 
sidered down to the present time, I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, and in the regular RECORD 
type, an article written by Edwin Maxey, of Lincoln, Nebr., in 
April, 1907, on “ The constitutionality of the Beveridge child- 
labor law,” published in the Green Bag for May, 1907; also 
an editorial written by Robert B. Troutman, of the Columbia 
Law Review, published in April, 1914, on “ The constitutionality 
of a Federal child-labor law.” I should also like to have printed 
in the Recorp a criticism of the Adair and Coppage cases, the 
two cases principally relied upon by those opposed to this bill, 
appearing in an article written by Mr. Justice Brandeis on the 
subject of “The living law,” published in February, 1916, on 
page 467 in the Illinois Law Review. I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to read these articles, but I would like to bave 
them printed in the Recorp in the type I have already stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THD BEVERIDGE CHILD-LABOR BILL. 
{Edwin Maxey in the Green Bag, May, 1907, pp. 290-292. 


The bill introduced in the Senate by Mr. Beveridge for the 
purpose of regulating child labor is a most interesting project 
of legislation in more ways than one. Not only is it an evidence 
of the growing influence of labor in polities, but it raises the 
whole question of the extent of police power possessed by the 
General Government. It may be safely said that there is no 
other question which is to-day of more vital interest in the 
field of American jurisprudence, and none more perplexing. 

The bill provides that “no carrier of interstate commerce 
shall transport or accept for transportation the products of 
any factory or mine in which children under 14 years of age 
are employed or permitted to work, which products are offered 
to said interstate carriers by the firm, person, or corporation 
operating said factory or mine, or any officer or agent or servant 
thereof, for transportation into any other State or Territory 
than the one in which said factory or mine is located.” 

Owners of factories and mines are required to file every six 
months an affidavit, the form of which shall be prescribed by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, but which shall in 
substance state that said factory or mine employs no child under 
14 years of age. A penalty of $10,000 or imprisonment for six 
months, or both, is provided in case any interstate carrier fails 
to require such affidavit, and double that penalty for each viola- 
tion of the act by the owner of mine or factory. 

As, therefore, the bill proposes to regulate child labor through 
an exercise of the powers of the Federal Government, derived 
from the interstate-commerce clause, it is necessary that we 
examine carefully the extent of powers conferred by that clause, 
in order to determine whether or not the Constitution confers 
any such powers upon the Federal Government as are necessary 
to the enforcement of the provisions of this bill. 

As against the States, the Federal Government no doubt 
possesses the exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce. 
This was decided in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), and that 


1916. 


decision has never been reversed. The regulation provided by 
the bill is, therefore, no infringement upon the rights of the 
States, unless, instead of being a regulation of interstate com- 
merce, it is a police regulation under the guise of regulating 
commerce. If it is a police regulation, its constitutionality is 
open to dispute. 

If this can be sustained as a regulation of commerce, it be- 
comes very difficult to see what limit there is to the power of 
the Federal Government to control the productive processes 
heretofore controlled under the police power of the States. If 
the Federal Government has the power to forbid interstate car- 
riers to accept goods produced by child labor, would not the same 
power warrant the exclusion of goods produced in factories or 
mines in which men are permitted to work more than eight hours 
per day? Would not the same power enable it to forbid inter- 
state carriers to accept goods from concerns employing for- 
eigners or Mormans or union laborers or nonunion laborers? 
in short, if this is a legitimate exercise of the power of Con- 
gress over commerce, the extent of control which Congress may 
exercise over production becomes almost entirely a question of 
expediency, not of law. A large part of the police power now 
exercised by the States will have disappeared, and a_consider- 
able portion of what remains will be held by them as tenants at 
will. 

That this is not a regulation of commerce would seem to 
appear from the fact that it is not commerce but manufacture 
and mining that is regulated. The processes upon . hich the 
regulation operates have ended before commerce begins. If 
there is any distinction at all between production and distribu- 
tion, and it has always been considered that there is, the power 
to regulate the latter does not necessarily include the power to 
regulate the former. It is thus a new doctrine, which teaches 
that because Congress has power to regulate commerce it has 
power to regulate manufacturing and mining, which are parts 
of production. 

One would not be surprised if, under its power to regulate 
commerce, the Federal Government should claim the right to 
prohibit interstate carriers from employing children under 14 
years of age. While this would in reality be a police regulation, 
it would on the face of it be a regulation of commerce. But 
this is a very different proposition from making the regulation 
apply to a process which has ended before commerce 
and calling it a regulation of commerce rather than of manufac- 
ture or mining. The Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Gibbons v. Ogden defined commerce as “ intercourse.” 
And in the case of the County of Mobile v. Kimball (102 U. S., 
691) it supplemented the above ceneral definition with one much 
more explicit: “Commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States, strictly considered, consists in intercourse and traffic, 
including in these terms navigation and transportation of per- 
sons and property, as well as the purchase, sale, and exchange 
of commodities.” And in the case of Kidd v. Pearson (128 
U. S., 1) it was said that “ manufacture is transportation—the 
fashioning of raw material into a change of form for use. The 
functions of commerce are different. The buying and selling 
and the tran-portation incidental thereto constitute commerce. 
+ II it be held that the term includes the regulation of 
all such manufactures as are intended to be the subject of com- 
mercial transactions in the future, it is impossible to deny that 
it would also include all productive industries that contemplate 
the same thing. Any movement toward the establishment of 
rules of production in this vast country, with its many differ- 
ent climates and opportunities, could only be at the sacrifice of 
the advantages of a large part of the localities in it, if not of 
every one of them. A situation more puzzling to the State gov- 
ernments, and more provocative of conflicts between the Gen- 
eral Government and the States, and less likely to have been 
what the framers of the Constitution intended, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine.” 

And in United States v. E. C. Knight Co. (156 U. S., 1) the 
court said: That which belongs to commerce is within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, but that which does not be- 
long to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the police power 
of the State. Commerce succeeds to manufacture and is not 
a part of it. The power to regulate commerce is the power to 
prescribe the rule by which commerce shall be governed.” 

It is therefore clear that unless the Supreme Court changes 
its view as to what constitutes commerce it would not hold 
the act we are considering to be a regulation of commerce. May 
it be sustained as a legitimate exercise of the police power of 
the Federal Government? 

We often hear it stated that the Federal Government possesses 
no police power; that it possesses simply delegated powers, and 
that there is no delegation of police powers. True, no police 
power, eo nomine, was conferred upon the Federal Government 
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by the framers of the Constitution. The phrase “ police power“ 
was not used until 40 years after the Constitutional Convention, 
it being first used by Chief Justice Marshall in his opinion in 
the case of Brown v. Maryland, 1827. 

But whether in theory the Federal Government possesses any 
police power, the fact is that it exercises police powers. The 
exclusion of lottery tickets from interstate commerce by pro- 
hibiting interstate carriers from carrying them can not be con- 
sidered a regulation for the purpose of securing the safety of 
commerce, but is clearly for the purpose of protecting the public 
morals. AS was said by the court: “ What clause of the Con- 
stitution can be cited which, in any degree, countenances the 
suggestion that one may, of right, carry or cause to be carried 
from one State to another that which will harm the public 
morals?” (Champion v. Ames, 188 U. S., 357.) But legislation 
by the Government for the purpose of protecting the public 
morals is unquestionably an exercise of the police power. 

The recent pure-food bill passed by Congress is in the interest 
of public health and not for the purpose of rendering commerce 
less dangerous. Though it may theoretically serve the latter 
purpose, its real purpose is well understood to be the former, 
and a law must be judged by its real purpose, not by its remote 
or Incidental effects. This principle has been recognized by the 
Supreme Court in Minnesota v. Barber (136 U. S., 313); New 
York v. Miles (11 Peters, 103) ; Passenger cases (7 How., 283) ; 
Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S., 356). That governmental action 
for the protection of the public health is an exercise of the 
police power is too clear to admit of doubt. 

The employers’ liability act, which is a regulation for pro- 
moting public safety, is also an exercise of the police power by 
the Federal Government. Like the pure-food law, its constitu- 
tionality has not yet been passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
but until then the presumption is in favor of their constitu- 
tionality. 

As to the fact of the exercise of police power by the Federal 
Government, we find the following in Freund’s very able work 
on the police power: “It is impossible to deny that the Federal 
Government exercises a considerable police power of its own. 
This police power rests chiefly upon the constitutional power to 
regulate commerce among the States and with foreign nations, 
but not exclusively so. It must now be regarded as firmly 
established that the power over commerce, while primarily in- 
tended to be exercised in behalf of economic interests, may be 
used for the protection of safety, order, and morals.” (Police 
Power, p. 63.) 

Relative to the right of the General Government to exercise 
police powers, Judge Cooley says in his Constitutional Limita- 
tions, page 723: “ Congress may establish police regulations, as 
well as the States, confining their operation to the subjects over 
which it is given control by the Constitution.“ 

In view of the position taken by the Supreme Court in the 
Lottery case, it would not be surprising if it would sustain as 
constitutional a regulation by the General Government for the 
purpose of protecting the public health and promoting the 
public intelligence. This exact question has not yet been pre- 
sented to that court for decision, so that it is impossible to say 
at present what its decision would be. Considered in connection 
with other questions closely allied to it, the question presented 
by this proposed legislation becomes one of intense interest, 
whether we consider it from the standpoint of its legality or 
of its expediency. 

LINCOLN, NEBR., April, 1907. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF A FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR LAW. 
{Robert B. Troutman, of the editorial staff of the Columbia Law 
Review, in the Green Bag, April, 1914, pp. 154-160.] 

On Janunry 26 Representative A. Mitchell Palmer, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced into Congress a bill which, if it is made a 
law, will present to the courts a problem of constitutional law 
which is by no means easy to solye. The essential features of 
Mr. Palmer's bill are: That no person, corporation, ete., “man- 
ufacturing, producing, or dealing in the products of any mine 
or quarry in which children under 16 years of age are employed 
or permitted to work at any time, or of any mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment in which 
children under 14 years of age are employed or permitted to 
work at any time, or in which children between the ages of 14 
and 16 years are employed or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in a day or more than six days in a week, or after 
the hour of 7 p. m. or before the hour of 7 a. m. of any day, 
shall ship or offer or deliver for shipment such produets in 
interstate commerce.” That a board composed of the Secretary 
of Commerce, Secretary of Labor, and Attorney General shall 
from time to time make and amend rules for enforcing the law. 
And that the Secretary of Labor or his authorized agent shall 
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be allowed to inspect the mines and factories which are pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce. That a violation of the 
act shall be a misdemeanor, with a punishment of a fine or 
imprisonment or both. (Senator Beveridge’s child-labor bill, 
which was never adopted, was somewhat different in its pro- 
visions. It was directed expressly against the receipt by the 
carrier of goods for interstate commerce when such goods were 
manufactured by child labor. And it compelled the owners of 
factories and mines periodically to give certain affidavits that 
the goods which they tendered for shipment were not made by 
the use of child labor. For a discussion of the constitutionality 
of that bill by Edwin Maxey, see 19 Green Bag, 290.) 

The validity of a statute directed against the use of child 
labor in certain industries depends upon the extent to which 
the power of Congress under the commerce clause may be used 
to exclude certain articles from transportation between the 
States. It can not now be doubted that Congress under its 
power to regulate interstate commerce can prohibit the ship- 
ment of certain “outlawed” goods (2 Willoughby, Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States, sec. 347; Goodnow, Social Re- 
form and the Constitution, 80); but the extent of this power 


is by no means settled. For the purpose of argument on this- 


question Tet us at the outset assume that Congress can not arbi- 
trarily exercise this right of exclusion, and that this can only 
be done either to promote commerce itself or to enforce a police 
regulation, which is hereinafter discussed. It may be that this 
assumption can be correctly based on the ground that in order 
to avoid a violation of the due-process provision in the fifth 
amendment Congress must exercise its control of commerce 
among the several States within the bounds of reason. At any 
rate this assumption avoids an entry into that field of debate 
which began with Hamilton and Madison, namely, Are the 
citizens of the United States entitled to enjoy the facilities of 
interstate commerce as a matter of right or merely as a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed so long as Congress does not interfere? It 
may be conceded that the Federal Government has no power to 
regulate by direct legislation the manufacture of goods where 
that production is carried on wholly within the borders of a 
State. It has been repeatedly held that manufacturing and 
production do not of themselves involve interstate commerce, 
even though the goods made or produced are intended for use 
by shipment and sale in another State. (Diamond Glue Co. v. 
U. S. Glue Co. (1903), 187 U. S., 611; United States v. E. C. 
Knight Co. (1895),156 U.S.,1; ef. 10 Columbia Law Review, 
704, where in an article on The antitrust act” Mr. Morawetz 
expresses the belief that the Knight case can not be reconciled 
with subsequent decisions on that act in the Supreme Court.) 
Although the production of the goods may not fall within the 
control of Congress, the distribution, in so far as interstate 
transportation is used, is subject to direct Federal regulation. 
In the exercise of this jurisdiction over transportation the cases 
which have sustained the prohibitory legislation of Congress 
excluding certain goods from carriage between the States may 
be classified as follows: 

First. Statutes which have the effect of directly promoting 
the business of carriers as public servants; that is, laws which 
render the transportation of passengers and goods more safe 
or the service rendered more efficient. Thus, the shipment of 
articles dangerous, per se, as dynamite and other explosives, is 
a proper subject of such legislation. And another example is 
found in the commodities clause of the Hepburn Act, which 
prohibited interstate carriers from hauling commodities pro- 
duced in other businesses owned by the carrier. (United States 
v. Delaware & Hudson Co. (1909), 213 U. S., 366; United States 
v. Lehigh Valley R. R. (1911), 220 U. S., 257; see Lewis, “ Com- 
modities clause of the Hepburn Act,” 21 Harvard Law Rev., 
595.) And this can be done by Congress, although the States 
creating the carrier corporations had expressly authorized them 
to produce and ship those commodities, But all this legislation, 
like the employers’ liability act (1908, 207 U. S., 463), di- 
rectly affects the promotion of the business of the carrier by 
prohibiting it from engaging in practices which tend to lessen 
its transporting efficiency as a public servant; and the fact 
that these laws have been sustained by the Supreme Court 
would form no precedent for a statement that the court would 
uphold a Federal law prohibiting the transportation of the 
products of child labor, for it can not be said that articles 
manufactured by child labor render in any manner the trans- 
portation facilities less safe or efficient. 

Second. Statutes which impose police regulations. Under this 
division of its power over interstate commerce Congress has 
enacted laws for the protection of public morals, health, and 
for the prevention of frauds perpetrated through interstate 
shipments. And from the nature of the goods prohibited by 
these laws it is obvious that the goods themselves are not dan- 


gerous or harmful to the business of interstate transportation. 
From the earliest history of our Federal Government it has 
been recognized that the States have a police power by which 
they are permitted to legislate for the protection of the general 
public health, morals, and safety. But it was doubtful, until 
the decision of the Lottery case (1903, 188 U. S., 821), whether 
Congress had such a power. (Edwin Maxey, “ Beveridge child- 
labor bill,” 19 Green Bag, 290.) In that case, and those which 
have been subsequently adjudicated in the Supreme Court, this 
doubt was removed. And it may now be regarded as settled 
law that Congress can enact police regulations as a means of 
exercising its control over interstate commerce. (Paul Fuller, Is 
there a Federal police power?” 4 Columbia Law Rev., 563.) 
In fact, the Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Justice Me- 
Kenna, in a unanimous opinion upholding the white-slave act, 
has expressly the existence of this Federal power. 
The statement is as follows: “ The principle established by the 
cases is the simple one, when rid of confusing and distracting 
considerations, that Congress has power over transportation 
‘among the several States’; that the power is complete in itself; 
and that Congress, as an incident to it, may adopt not only 
means necessary but convenient to its exercise, and the means 
may have the quality of police regulations.” (Hoke v. United 
States (1913), 227 U. S., 308, at page 323.) If the child- labor 
law is to be upheld, it is obvious that the decision must be on 
the theory that it is a vslid police regulation of Congress under 
the commerce clause. Therefore it will be necessary to examine 
the instances in which the exercise of this power by Congress 
has been sustained and discover if this law may properly be 
placed within the principles already decided. 

The first case, generally known as the Lottery case (prior 
to this was a statute prohibiting the shipment of diseased cat- 
tle. This was upheld in Reid v. Colorado (1902), 187 U. S., 
137. Although this was an exercise of the Federal power to 
prohibit certain goods from interstate commerce, it is not as 
closely connected with our discussion as the later cases), up- 
held a statute making it a crime to ship lottery tickets from 
one State to another. It may be noted that at the time this 
Federal law was enacted it was recognized by practically all 
of the States that this form of gambling was an evil to be 
eradicated; and this desire on the part of the States had been 
expressed in the form of legislation against lotteries. (1903, 
188 U. S., 321.) Then came the pure-food law, which made it 
a misdemeanor to ship or deliver for shipment in interstate 
commerce uninspected adulterated foods and drugs, This was 
declared to be constitutional in the Hipolite Egg case. (Hipolite 
Egg Co. v. United States (1911), 220 U. S., 45.) And lastly, 
the Supreme Court sustained the white-slave act in 1913; this 
law made it a felony against the United States to transport or 
aid in the transportation of women for immoral purposes. How 
can these taws be distinguished in principles of police regula- 
tions from a law which makes it a crime to ship or offer for 
shipment an article manufactured by employers of children 
under a certain age? 

It has been ably argued that there is a clear-cut distinction 
between production and distribution, and that while Congress 
has plenary power to control distribution, it can not without an 
invasion of the rights reserved by the States indirectly control 
production. (2 Willoughby, Constitutional Law of the United 
States, sec. 348.) There is, however, as wide a difference be- 
tween consumption and, distribution as between production and 
distribution; and if Congress can indirectly protect the con- 
sumers by the exercise of its police power to exclude harmful 
articles from interstate commerce, there seems to be no rea- 
son for saying that the same power can not be invoked 
to protect the producers. It is obvious that the practical 
effect of the administration of the laws in the Lottery, 
Pure Food, end White Slave cases is not merely to free 
“commerce among the several States” from articles which 
are injurious to commerce, for these articles were not in- 
jurious to commerce, as in no sense did they “render trans- 
portation less safe or efficient.” (The Supreme Court clearly 
recognizes that Congress has the power to pass laws which 
protect the public health, morals, and safety, but which do not 
regulate the efficiency of the transportation business of the 
earriers. This is well illustrated by the construction very re- 
cently given to the intention of Congress in the white-slave act. 
The defense was that the prosecution had not made out its 
case, since there was nothing to show “that the defendants 
either directed or knew how the girls” were to be transported, 
“whether in a private vehiele or through the instrumentality 
of a common carrier.” To this contention the court, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Pitney, gave the following answer: “ But, 
in our opinion, in order to constitute an offense under the act 
it is not essential that the transportation be by common car- 
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rier. * * * The prohibition is not in terms confined to trans- 
portation by common carrier, nor need such limitation be im- 
plied in order to sustain the constitutionality of the enactment. 
As has already been decided, it has the quality of a police regu- 
lation, although enacted in the exercise of the power to regulate 
interstate sommerce (citing cases); and since this power is 
complete in itself, it was discretionary with Congress whether 
the prohibition should be extended to transportation by others 
than common carriers.” Wilson v. United States, Nos. 168 and 
169, October term, 1913, decided Feb, 24,1914.) But these goods 
were outlawed becuuse they were shipped for the purpose of 
inflicting injury on the members of the public after the car- 
riage has terminated. And it would seem that in no case ought 
the court to rely on the mere wording of the statute in the de- 
terinination of this validity, but will look into the practical 
effect and administration of the law. (This principle should 
follow from the attitude which the Supreme Court has always 
taken in examinations of State legislation under the fourteenth 
amendment, See Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886), 118 U. S., 356.) 
It can not te doubted that this was done in each of the cases 


considered, und although the object and effect of the laws 


were to protect the public frem injuries which could be in- 
flicted only after transportation had ceased, the court neverthe- 
less determined that they were well within the power of Con- 
gress. And of course these laws were intended to aid in the 
eradication of these evils altogether, and such must necessarily 
be their tendency, for, if in these pernicious enterprises a 


large part of the business is done through interstate com- | 
merce—a domain beyond the reach of State legislation—when | 
the gates of this fertile field are closed to the promoters of such 


enterprises there is a decided disadvantage in a continuance of 
their operation. And even if this action on the part of Oon- 
gress does not actually eradicate the evil, it has so limited the 
scope of their operations as to bring them entirely within State 
control. The child4tabor law would have the same object and 
effect. And since the producers of the articles are as much a 
part of the public as those who may be harmed by them after 
their transportation, it would seem that the health of the pro- 
ducers constitutes as valid a basis for the denial of the use of 
interstate commerce as does the protection of the consumers. 
There is no denial of the fact that if there should be a pre- 
conceived notion that this police power of Congress has been 
carried far enough and must not be further extended, there is 
a ground upon which the child-labor statute can be distin- 
guished from the other laws which have been properly held to 
be within the control of Congress over interstate commerce. 


In the Lottery, Pure Food, and White Slave cases the harm | 


from which the public is protected can be inflicted only after 
transportation. ‘Therefore it may be said that Congress is 
merely refusing to permit the facilities of interstate commerce 
to be made the connecting link between the producer and the 
object of his wrong. But in the absence of such a desire to 
scour the field of adjudicated cases to find distinctions whereby 
the scope of Federal legislation may be Limited to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of laws already upheld, there seems to 
be no reason for declaring a law invalid which denies to a pro- 
ducer employing child labor the facilities of interstate com- 
merce. And assuming that the use of such labor is an evil 
detrimental to the public health, as I have already pointed out 
in reference to the other Federal prohibitory laws, this law 
would greatly discourage the employment of such labor, for it 
would close the gates to a large field of operation of these enter- 
prises. And therefore as a police regulation, following logically 
the lines which have been developed by the preceding cases, it 
seems that this statute would fall within the power of Congress, 
although it can not properly be said to directly regulate inter- 
state commerce, 

Another apparent distinction between this ease and the Lot- 
tery, Pure Food, and White Slave cases may be found in the 
fact that since a majority of the States have not enacted a 
child-labor law, there seems to be no such universal concurrence 
in the idea that child labor is an evil which deserves eradica- 
tion, as was the fact in each of the other laws. But, of course, 
this argument, based on a theory that the States could in some 
manner consent to an interference by Congress, can not be ap- 
proved. Congress, by virtue of its delegated powers in the 
Constitution, either has or has net the power to pass such a 
law, and the consent of the States, except by constitutional 
amendment, has nothing to do with the exercise of this power 
by Congress. And it is submitted that this is an answer to any 
attempted distinction between the nature of this law and of 
the other statutes discussed based on the competency of the 
machinery of the several States to obliterate these evils with- 
out the aid of Congress. The fact that the States were power- 
less from a ‘practical point of view to prevent, by an adequate 


enforcement of their statutes, the gambling in lotteries or the 
perpetration of frauds by use of adulterated foods or the traffic 
in women for immoral purposes forms no basis for a legal argu- 
ment that Congress has the power to interfere to help the 
States. And it is equally true that the fact that child labor 
used in production is a local matter and that the States could 
ably enforce any laws directed against this evil, and that, there- 
fore, there is no need for Federal aid, can not be used as an 
argument for a denial that Congress has the power under the 
Constitution to pass such a law. This would be an argument 
as to whether Congress should deem it advisable to exercise its 
power, but it can not be used to question the existence of that 
power. And, again, this argument may have great weight in 
determining whether Congress is acting within the due process 
of law requirement as prescribed by the fifth amendment. And 
it must be noted that the control over interstate commerce can 
not be exerted in violation of the other provisions of the Consti- 
tution. (It would seem that the same liberality of construc- 
tion should be given to the police regulations of Congress under 
the due-process clause as the court has always accorded to the 
State laws enacted for the protection of public morals, health, 
and safety, Lewis, “Commodities Clause of the Hepburn Act,” 
21 Harvard Law Rev., 595. 610.) It is on this point that Sena- 
tor Beveridge, when arguing the constitutionality of his child- 
labor bill in the Senate in 1907, seems to have fallen into serious 
error. His position was that Congress has the absolute and 
therefore arbitrary power to exclude any article from interstate 
commerce. But he contended that the distinction must be ob- 
served between the power of Congress and the policy of exer- 
cising this power in an arbitrary manner. His argument is an 
attempt to prove more than is necessary to uphold the law, and 
the more conservative Senators refused to sanction so radical 
a doctrine. It can hardly be doubted in this age, when inter- 
state transportation and shipment constitute so great a factor in 
our commercial life, that the right to ship through this medium 
is one which can not be taken away from the public without 
due process of law. In other words, it would seem that the 
Supreme Court must hold that the fifth amendment is an inhi- 
bition on the arbitrary power of Congress to deny to a shipper 
the right to transport his goods in interstate commerce without 
some reason, either based upon the conservation of public 
health, safety, or morals, or in furtherance of a reasonable plan 
to render interstate transportation more efficient. To sustain 
this Federal child-labor statute it is only necessary to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Supreme Court that this is a reasonable 
means of enforcing the power of Congress to enact police regu- 
Jations in its control over interstate commerce. But this does 
not warrant the conclusion of Mr. Beveridge that Congress may 
exercise its power in an arbitrary manner. 

This brings us to a discussion of the case of Adair v. United 
States (1908, 208 U. S., 161, 179), which is, of the recent cases, 
the most unfavorable to the position taken in this article. Iu 
that case the court decided that a law making it a crime for an 
agent of an interstate carrier to discriminate against an em- 
ployee because he was a member of a labor organization was 
violative of the due-process clause. The decision really turned 
on a question of fact, namely, that there was not a sufficiently 
close connection between the end sought and the means adopted 
by Congress. This is shown by the opinion of the court, where 
Mr. Justice Harlan used the following language: We “hold 
that there is no such connection between interstate commerce 
and membership in a labor organization as to authorize Con- 
gress to make it a crime against the United States for an agent 
of an interstate commerce carrier to discharge an employee be- 
cause of such membership on his part.” Both Justices Holmes 
and McKenna dissented. And since that decision was rendered 
the Pure Food and White Slave cases, embracing a much 
broader field of Federal control, have been decided by the court 
with unanimous concurrence. And in each of these cases Mr. 
Justice McKenna delivered the opinion, and the broad language 
in which he expressed the court's views could well be applied 
to sustain a law excluding the products of child labor from the 
benefit of interstate commerce, 

But the determination of the validity of the law must rest 
upon a question of fact, which only the Supreme Court can 
decide: Is the evil of child labor which is sought to be remedied 
by the statute of such substantial connection to the protection 
of public morals and health and safety as touched by inter- 
state commerce as to warrant an interference by Congress? 
It may be that the court will repudiate what seems to be the 
natural and reasonable inference to be drawn from the Pure 
Food and White Slave cases, and the expression already quoted 
from the Adair case might be used to answer this question in 
the negative. But the present tendency of the court 
is to view with favor the arguments presented by Mr. Justice 
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McKenna. It is submitted that this tendency is to be com- 
mended and that it should lead the court to sustain the child- 
labor law. And although the article manufactured by child 
labor, when offered to the carrier, may be perfectly innocuous 
in regard to its capacity or incapacity to inflict any future 
injury to the public health or morals, the facilities of interstate 
commerce should be denied the producer as a forceful incentive 
to forbear from a repetition from his malevolent practices, 
Certainly this indirect method of exterminating an evil is as 
justifiable in bearing a sufficiently close connection to interstate 
commerce as is the denial of the use of transportation facilities 
to the shippers of certain articles on the ground that these goods 
are designed to or may do harm to the public after the trans- 
portation has ceased. 


New York Crrx. 
— 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUES, 


The court reawakened to the truth of the old maxim of 
the civilians ex factor oritur jus. It realized that no law, 
written or unwritten, can be understood without a full knowl- 
edge of the facts out of which it arises, and to which it is 
to be applied. But the struggle for the living law has not 
been fully won. The Lochner case has-not been expressly 
overruled. Within six weeks the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, in supposed obedience to its authority, held 
invalid a nine-hour law for certain railroad employees. (Com- 
monwealth v. B. & M. R. R. (Mass.), 110 N. E. R., 264.) The 
Supreme Court of the United States, which by many deci- 
sions had made possible in other fields the harmonizing of legal 
rights with contemporary conceptions of social justice, showed 
by its recent decision in the Coppage case (Coppage v. Kansas, 
236 U. S., 1) the potency of mental prepossessions. Long before 
it had recognized (see 219 U. S., 570) that employers “and 
their operatives do not stand upon an equality,” that “ the legis- 
lature, being familiar with local conditions, is primarily the 
judge of the necessity of such enactments” (see 219 U. S., 
509); and that unless a “prohibition is palpably unreasonable 
and arbitrary we are not at liberty to say that it passes beyond 
the limitation of a State’s protective authority” (see 238 
U. S., 452). And in the application of these principles it had 
repeatedly upheld legislation limiting the right of free cuntract 
between employer and employee. But in the Adair case (Adair 
v. U. S., 208 U. S., 161), and again in the Coppage case (supra), 
it declared unconstitutional a statute which prohibited an em- 
ployer from requiring as a condition of his securing or retaining 
employment that the workman should not be a member of a 
labor union, Without considering that Congress or the Kansas 
Legislature might have had good cause to believe that such pro- 
hibition was essential to the maintenance of trade-unionism, and 
that trade-unionism was essential to securing equality between 
employer and employee, our Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that the enactment of the antidiscrimination law was 
an arbitrary and unreasonable interference with the right of 
contract. (Louis D. Brandeis in Illinois Law Review, Febru- 
ary, 1916, pp. 467, 468.) 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think there was an amendment to the 
Senate substitute offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas]. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not offered. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then I withdraw the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair called the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado to the fact that he had not offered 
the amendment. ‘ 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I gave notice that I woul 
offer an amendment to the bill, and stated my reasons for It. 
I think that there are other Senators interested in the subject 
who ought to be here, and therefore I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
g The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Sterling 
Bankhead Hitchcock Oliver Swanson 
Brandegee Husting Overman Taggart 
Bryan James Penrose Thompson 
Chamberlain Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell ilman 
Clapp Kenyon Robinson ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Sheppard Underwood 
Culberson La Follette Shields Vardaman 
Cummins Lane mons Warren 
Curtis Lewis Smith, Ariz, Weeks 
Fletcher Lippitt Smith, Ga. Works 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 

Gronna Nelson Smoot 


Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PONERENE] is unavoidably absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I gave notice during the 
course of my remarks yesterday that I would offer an amend- 
ment. I then stated some reasons for the amendment, which 
I will not now repeat. 

As will be observed, section 7 of the substitute reported by 
the Senate committee reads: 

SEC. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after one year from 
the date of its passage. 

I now offer an amendment to strike out the words “ one year,” 
in line 2, page 10, and insert in lieu thereof the words “two 
years,” postponing the time of the taking effect of this bill until 
two years after its passage. Similar action has been taken in 
connection with nearly all legislation passed by Congress af- 
fecting the status of existing institutions. In the case of the 
excise law passed for the District of Columbia, as I recall, two 
years, and perhaps longer, were given to barroom owners in 
which to close out their business. In the case of the car- 
coupler legislation three years were given to the railroads in 
which to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and in the 
Clayton Act two years were given to the railroads to rearrange 
their affairs in accordance with the provisions of that bill. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that if the pending bill goes into 
effect within one year it will work a great hardship upon the 
cotton factories in my State. Those factories have three great 
departments, namely, the carding room, the weaving room, and 
the spinning room. In the carding room and in the weaving 
room only adults are employed. The children are employed in 
the spinning room. If this bill goes into effect one year hence, 
it will reduce the output of the factories 20 per cent, because 
the employees of those factories now work 10 hours a day, and 
a reduction of the hours of labor by 2 will necessarily effect 
that reduction. Those factories have contracted ahead for a 
year, and in order to reorganize their plants so that they may 
have an adjustment which will apply evenly in all the various 
departments they will have to secure new equipment and ma- 
chinery for the spinning room, and in many instances they will 
have to build new additions to the factory. 

I am told that they can not now contract for new machinery 
for delivery under two years; and, unless some such provision 
as I have offered is added to the bill, their output will be less- 
ened, as I have said, 20 per cent; and not only will it lessen 
the output but the adult labor will not be able to. work over 
eight hours a day, because the carding rooms and the weaving 
rooms are dependent upon the output of the spinning room, and 
under this bill those under 16 years of age will not be allowed 
to work more than eight hours. If, however, the factories are 
allowed two years in which to adjust their affairs, they can 
secure new machinery to meet the new conditions. They could 
do it earlier if they could get the machinery; but, as I am in- 
formed, it will be impossible for them to do that. In addition, 
as I have said, they will in many instances have to build addi- 
tions in which to house the new machinery. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina will be stated. 

The Secretary. In the committee amendment on page 10, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out the words “ one year,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert the words “ two years,” so as to read: 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after two years from 
the date of its passage. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it seems to me this amend- 
ment should not be agreed to. The provision in the pending 
committee amendment postpones the act going into effect for one 
year. I believe that the readjustments of which the Senator 
from North Carolina has spoken, and which he says will become 
necessary if the bill is passed, have been greatly exaggerated 
in their importance. It seems to me one year would afford 
ample time to obtain such additional machinery, if any is re- 
quired, as may be made necessary by the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 


e— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course that is the very point involved 
in this amendment. The Senator from North Carolina has just 
stated—and I confess I have no information upon the subject, 
and I want to find out about it—that they can not do it in one 
year; that they can not get the machinery in one year; that 
it will be impossible, unless you are going to work great hard- 
ship on these people, to put this legislation into effect under two 
years. Has the committee made any investigation of that ques- 


m 


tion? 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. I was just about to state, when 
the Senator from Georgia interrupted me, that that suggestion 
was made by some representatives of those who opposed this 
legislation, and the matter was gone into quite at length by the 
committee, either in the hearings or in the discussions before 
the committee itself when the bill was under consideration. 
The committee reached the conclusion that there was an at- 
tempt to magnify the effect upon the industry which would 
be wrought by the provisions of this bill. I am utterly unable 
to understand how it will become necessary, if this bill is 
passed, that any great amount of machinery shall be purchased 
by these manufacturers, and I do not think this provision is 
necessary. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to say to the Senator that the 
only thing I know about it is that they do contend that there 
will have to be considerable machinery readjustment in order 


to coordinate all the branches and departments of these fac- |- 


tories. Now, what I want to know is not what the Senator or 
his colleagues think, just on principle, but did you have any 
investigation to see whether they can buy this machinery 
or not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; we investigated the subject, in so 
far as we thought it necessary to investigate it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let us see the extent of the investiga- 
tion. Did you ask them whether they could get this machinery 
in a year or not? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know that I asked them that 
specific question. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Did anybody ask them that question? 
Do the hearings show that? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I think the hearings dis- 
close, at least to the satisfaction of the committee that heard 
the matter, that no great readjustment is required. I think 
the proposition on its face is an unreasonable one, To come 
into the Senate of the United States and say, merely because 
a law has been passed which will in effect compel these manu- 
facturers to shorten the hours of labor of the few children they 
employ, that that fact makes it necessary for them to have 
two years in order to reorganize their plants and their indus- 
try, is on its face an unreasonable proposition. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. HARDWICK obtained the floor. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! 

Mr. HARDWICK. We are not going to vote just yet. Sen- 
ators will get a vote a good deal sooner by not erying “ Vote!“ 
when we are not ready to vote. We are not going to vote until 
I discuss the amendment proposed by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Arkansas had given us 
any facts, or if he had any real information about this question, 
I would be willing to follow him 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HARDWICK. Just 2 moment; let me finish the sentence. 
I am going to yield to the Senator fully before I take my seat, 
and I will tell you why: Because the sooner we get this de- 
lectable law, or whatever you please to call it—I do not know 
how to characterize it—to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where 1 am confident it will be overturned, and where 
I am confident that at last a check will be put on attempts at 
this sort of legislation, the better pleased I will be. Therefore, 
if I thought that the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina was not a meritorious one, and was a mere effort to 
secure delay, I would myself vote against it, because I want it 
to be decided at the earliest possible moment whether or not 
the Congress of the United States can enact legislation of this 
character. But I am informed that there is substantial merit 
in the Senator's contention and that it will work a real hard- 
ship for these people to make, within one year, the adjustments 
of machinery—in spite of the cavalier way in which the Senator 
from Arkansas seeks to dismiss it—that will be required by 
the provisions of this bill. 

Now, that is a question of fact. What the truth is I do not 
know. I do not profess to know. But when the Senator from 
Arkansas, for the committee, just simply says that “we have 
concluded that there is no reason for any such thing as this,” 
and it is perfectly apparent that there has been no particular 
investigation of the facts along that line, I do not think the 
Senate has the information that it ought to have. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information on this particular point. I do not under- 
stand just what readjustment will be necessary, and I should 
like to have the Senator explain it. 


Mr. HARDWICK. I will try to explain it. As I say, my own 
knowledge of it is very limited, and I will yield to my friend 


from South Carolina to explain it exactly. There is some way 
in which the different departments of these factories are coor- 
dinated that makes it impossible to make changes of the kind 
required by this legislation in any one department without af- 
fecting them all. I do not know the details of it; but, anyhow, 
it is claimed that if you enact this child-labor law and it affeets 
one of their departments, the others can not be run, under the 
present conditions, without readjustment. Whether it is true or 
not I do not even profess to know. d 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor allow me? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me yield to my friend from South Caro- 
lina. I do not know a thing about the details of this business. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I just wanted to enlarge the ques- 
tion a little, which perhaps will reduce the time required to 
answer it. I can not see, really, why putting mature labor in- 
stead of child labor on certain machinery would involve the diffi- 
culty which the Senator mentions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I tried to explain that. In 
one room, which is called the card room, they work adult labor. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes; and in the third room they 
work adult labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And they work 10 hours a day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And in the center room they work 
child labor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Now, I can not see—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. If these machines stop at the end of eight 
hours, does not the Senator see that there is a 20 per cent 
reduction in the output? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Exactly; but it means that if they 
are working all the time now in the three departments—— 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; they do work all the time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And if you cut the hours to eight, 
you reduce the product that much. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Twenty per cent; yes. ~ 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the question as to whether 
you are employing child Jabor or not does not enter into that, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator will understand that the 
hours of labor of children are affected by this legislation—not 
only the character of the labor, but the hours of labor. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I know; but if you substitute 
other labor for child labor I can not see why it makes any dif- 
ference. : 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina rose. : 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator from South Carolina will 
explain why it makes a difference. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The idea is this: As every- 
one knows who is familiar with the situation in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, the amount of labor for these mills is 
limited. They have divided it up. Here is a diagram showing 
it. In the card room they employ adult labor. In the spinning 
room—the middle room—they employ child labor. In the weav- 
ing room—the finishing room—they employ adult labor. The 
number of hours that the children work is exactly adjusted to 
the output from the card room. The product goes through the 
spinning room and into the weaving room. Now, if you reduce 
the time of your middle force by three hours, you have got one 
of two things to do—you have either got to stop your machinery 
until you get enough adults from around about in the country and 
elsewhere, who may or may not be trained to this work, and have 
still further expense, or you have got to cut down the number 
of hours of the adults on both sides to conform to the reduction 
of hours at full time and full labor of the children intermediary. 

The manufacturers claim that if you will allow them time to 
change their machinery so as to adjust themselves to this, they 
ean get enough children to perform that light, not arduous, 
labor. It does not require adults. If you will give them time to 
adjust their plants to the new conditions they can do it. They 
will have to add more machinery than when the children work 
but 8 hours. They will have to have enough to take care of the 
10 hours of labor of the adults. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, Mr. President, if my friend from 
South Carolina will pardon the suggestion 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; in just a moment. Let me ask one 
question first, if the Senator pleases. Did these people make 
any representations to the Senator from South Carolina as to 
how long it would take them to alter their equipment, and to 
get the necessary machinery to comply with this law? 
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Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I think practically every 
mill in my State has asked for the two years. Some of them 
have asked for as much as three years. ‘They say it is prac- 
tically impossible to get the machinery and install it now on 
account of the great demand and scarcity. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the question to which this amend- 
ment relates has been settled in New England on three or four 
different occasions. We have had laws of this kind passed, first 
reducing the hours of labor from 11 to 10, and then from 10 
hours a day to 56 hours a week, I think it was, and then from 
56 to 54 hours a week; and all the conditions that these gentle- 
men from the South are caliing attention to existed there. 
There was no particular trouble about meeting that situation. 
There will be no particular trouble in the South. It will put 
them to a little expense. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Let me ask the Senator a question, be- 
cause I really do not profess to have any knowledge about this 
thing. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am trying to tell the Senator. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to hear from the Senator what 
the fact is. Will it require a change in equipment? 

Mr. LIPPITT. jo; it will require the employment of 

Mr. HARDWICK. More people? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Not more people. 

Mr. HAR: wiCK, But a diticrent kind of people? 

Mr. LIPPITT. It will require the employment of labor 
over 14 years of age, and so far as they are now employing 
young children at cheap rates, it will prevent them from doing 
that. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Oh, I quite understand that; but I mean, 
a3 a practical business proposition, is there any reason why 
these men ought to have a delay for the purpose of equipping 
their plants and factories so as to meet the requirements of this 
bill? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that on the occa- 
sions to which I have referred in New England no such oppor- 
tunity was given to us. I do not think any mill in New Eng- 
land ever thought it necessary to ask for the opportunity; and 
I must say. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I hardly think that answers the question, 
because we have had child-labor laws in each one of these 
States, too, or in most of them—certainly in mine—that were 
progressing, constantly improving, and we did not find it neces- 
sary. We were making gradual changes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. This is progressive. This is gradual. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know how gradual it will be for 
some of them. I do not think it will be very hard in my State; 
but I do not want to do the people of any State any injustice, 
and I do not think any Senator does, if they can not adjust 
themselves to these n: conditions within the time fixed by this 
bil. The committee must have thought it was a serious propo- 
sition, because, in spite of the opinion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, they gave a year themselves for readjustment. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not see why they can not do everything 
in a year. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Of course, the Senator now convinces me 
that he does not know very much about the situation. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
very reluctant to take any part in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, because I am in rather an anomalous situation, represent- 
ing large cotton-manufacturing districts which have for years 
suffered from the difference in customs between the two sec- 
tions; and I do not now want to be put in the position of having 
it even implied that I am trying to interfere in any way with 
the southern customs for the purpose of helping New England, 
I think my course, my silence on the subject, is perhaps an in- 
dication of that. But, so far as this practical question goes in 
regard to the operation of cotton mills, I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is nothing in it. 

Mr. HARDWICK. But the Senator first said they did not 
need any time at all, and then I understood him to say a year 
would be enough. Now, if they do not need any time at all, 
there is no necessity for postponing the operation of this law 
for even one year. If they do not need any time at all in which 
to adjust themselyes to it, it ought to go into effect from the 
moment of the President's signature. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not think I quite said such a thing as 
that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes; I think so. I think the RECORD 
will demonstrate it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Naturally I think it would take a month or 
two to meet the conditions. 

Mr. HARDWICK, A month or two, then, the Senator says, 
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Mr. LIPPITT. But as to its requiring more than a year, or 
even requiring as much as a year, from my own experience in 
the business I do not think it will. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
if he could not easily secure labor, equipped labor, men that 
had been taught before? Was it not easy to get labor in your 
mills, where it will be difficult in the South to get labor? 

Mr. LIPPITT. All over the country in textile manufacturing 
labor is very scarce indeed, as it is in every industry. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And. that is the usual condition. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was not that so as to your conditions when 
the hours of labor were reduced—that you had no trouble in 
getting the necessary labor? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not think it could be said that we had 
no trouble. We did have trouble. We had to exert ourselves. 
We had to reorganize in order to do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does not the Senator think that these 
southern mills would have more trouble than you did in sup- 
plying themselves with the labor required to do this work? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think they could do it just as well in one 
year as in two. I am only giving the Senate my opinion on 
that subject. Ido not think it is a very serious matter whether 
the bill goes into effect in one year or in two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. Tue Senator from Rhode Island has made 
a remark to which I wish to reply for a moment. He said that 
his constituents have suffered from the difference in customs in 
the two sections on this question. I never heard a more self- 
ish contention advanced on the floor of a legislative body than 
that embraced in the Senator’s statement; nor have his con- 
stituents suffered, in my judgment, because the State of North 
Carolina or any other State had enacted different laws as to 
labor employment. ‘ 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Georgia will yield to 
me, when he describes the attitude of New England toward the 
South on this question as selfish, he uses entirely the wrong 
language. He should describe it as generosity of the highest 
order. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia that the 
only reason why the cotton manufacturing Industry was ever 
established in the South was on account of the humanitarian 
labor laws that were enacted in Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

The incipiency of it occurred when those States began to 
establish these laws. It was the change in the running of the 
textile mills from 11 hours to 10 that gave the lever that made 
it possible for this industry to establish itself there. 

As for the matter of selfishness, I fail to see what selfishness 
there is in running our industry without protest under these 
more humanitarian conditions when we allowed a competitor 
in our own country to go on under other conditions without pro- 
test on our part. It does not seem to me that the Senator can 
make the accusation of selfishness lie under such conditions. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am going to undertake to do it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator undertakes to do many things I 
should like to see him do, : 

Mr. HARDWICK. Allright. If there ever was an exhibition 
of the cloven foot on earth it is involved in the Senator’s present 
performance. The Senator says that New England has suffered 
from this sort of competition. As a matter of fact, if I know 
anything about the cotton-mill industry, there is very little com- 
petition between the finer mills of New England and the coarser - 
mills of the South. Your competition is keener among your- 
selves. Unfortunately, the South has been so poor, the South 
has been so prone industrially that she has not been able to give 
any New England mill one-half of the competition that the same 
mill got from its neighbors and its near-by competitors. The 
South has not been able to give New England any real competi- 
tion in this matter; and why they should say that they have 
suffered through it, or why the Senator thinks so, is more than 
I can understand or appreciate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Let me explain to the Senator, as long as 
he evidently does not understand, and his knowledge is scant 
on the subject, that what first happened was that the South 
swept out of New England the manufacture of almost every 
pound of yarns, and goods made out of yarns, coarser than 
No. 20; all the drills, the first great fabric, the production of 
which the South has taken out of the hands of the New England 
mills, and they have had to substitute other fabrics and more 
difficult fabrics to manufacture. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. In just a moment. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Oh, but wait a minute. I am not going to 
yield to the Senator unless he lets me interject a remark when 
I want to do so, 
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Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator yielded to me. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I know; but I have the floor, and I do not 
want the Senator to cut me off on a question. What inherent 
natural right has New England to take the cotton grown in our 
fields and manufacture it rather than have our people manufac- 
ture it at home? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will answer the Senator very plainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. You say we drove you out of business. 

Mr. LIPPITT. New England has no inherent right to any- 
thing that belongs to the South; but I should think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Georgia would be just as well 
pleased to see mills in the United States of America, located in 
New England, manufacturing his cotton, as to see it go across 
the Atlantic Ocean to be manufactured in the mills of Great 
Britain and Germany and Russia, where two-thirds of his whole 
crop is manufactured. Of course we have no inherent right in 
the matter. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not the competition the Senator 
was complaining of. It was the southern competition that 
irked the Senator. It was the southern competition that he 
said was unfair to his constituency. It was the southern com- 
petition that he said drove New England into this business of 
manufacturing fabrics finer than No. 20. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARDWICK. We were not discussing foreign competi- 
tion, British spinning and weaving, or German spinning and 
weaving™not at all. The Senator was complaining almost as 
if it had been a bone that had been in his possession a long time 
and conditions had come about which made him drop part of 
that bone, and it did not go to Great Britain or to Germany, 
but it went back to the people of the South, in whose midst 
the cotton was raised. 

feet LIPPITT. Oh, Mr. President, will not the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I am going to get through first. The 
Senator can speak in his own time. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator from Georgia understood the 
situation in New England on this question, he never would 
make such charges as that. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am afraid I do understand it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Let me say to the Senator that, as one cotton 
manufacturer, I have always been very much pleased, indeed, 
to see the South take up that industry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have not complained of the competition 
which she gave us. I have stood it, in spite of the fact that it 
was competition very difficult to meet. I know the question of 
how to meet that competition cost me many, many nights of 
anxious thought. It took out of the mills in which I myself 
was interested fabrics that we wauld have been very glad to 
continue to make. I did not complain about it then, however, 
and I do not complain about it now. We in New England went 
to work to supply that deficiency. We were glad to see the 
South diversifying. We thought it was a good thing for America 
that those mills should be there. But because we did that it 
does not prevent me in a friendly spirit from stating frankly 
what was the condition forced upon us which it was very diffi- 
cult to meet. 1 think the Senator is not dealing in a sense of 
justice and fairness when he makes that statement. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was judging the Senator only by his 
remarks I know one of the potent forces behind this legisla- 
tion is commercial rivalry of the very sort the Senator describes. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator is mistaken, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am not charging the Senator personally 
with it, and I am very glad to get from him an express dis- 
claimer, because the position he assumed seems to indicate that 
efforts of that sort were not remote from his own mind. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just a moment. As far as the Senator is 
concerned, I, of course, accept his personal disclaimer as to his 
own position and his own views; but the fact does remain, in 
my judgment, and I do not hesitate to assert it here, that the 
industries in other sections of the country that think the South 
has some advantage in regard to this question is in a large 
measure and to a great extent behind this bill and supporting 
it for purely selfish reasons. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator from Georgia knows perfectly 
well there has been an enormous sum of money spent in advocacy 
of this bill. He knows there has been a lobby here advocating 
this measure for the last two or three years as vigorous as any 
lobby that ever appeared in the Halls of Congress. I have been 
told that one or two hundred thousand dollars have been spent 
in the advocacy of this measure. I venture to say that if the 
Senator will go to the books of the association that has been 
responsible for it he will find that not a single dollar was sub- 
scribed by the people whom he describes, 


Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. On the contrary, this measure has been backed 
by the idealists and the humanitarians of the country. It is 
the ministers, the women, those we sometimes call the uplifters, 
who have been behind this bill, and it has not been because of 
rivalry in commerce. $ 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is the Senator going to vote for this bill? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have been in great doubt whether to vote 
for the bill or not. I have been very much Impressed by the 
argument that it is not for the Federal Government to take this 
power of control of these industries, but the province for the 
States themselves. I have been urged to do it by more people in 
my State than any other one measure that has been brought to 
my attention. Among those I may say that there has not been 
one engaged in manufacture, 

Mr. HARDWICK. I was going to ask the Senator about that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. So far as I know, not a single one, but a very 
large number of women, a great number of clergymen and of law- 
yers. I think the Senator is entirely mistaken in his remarks. 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator and I will not have any 
quarrel about that, 

Mr. LIPPITT. The Senator misunderstands the question 
entirely if he thinks it is a question of commercial rivalry. 

Mr. HARDWICK. It has something to do with it. I am not 
mistaken about that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I represent in part the largest cotton manu- 
factures in the State, if not in the Union. I do not recall—and 
I think I am stating the entire fact—I do not recall an instance 
where I have had a word of any kind, personally or by letter, 
from any manufacturer or anybody engaged in cotton manu- 
facturing in Massachusetts in.favor of this legislation. The 
pressure, us far as my State is concerned, has come from the 
classes of people described by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
I think the Senator from Georgia is doing those who are en- 
gaged in the cotton-manufacturing industry in other sections 
of the country an injustice. 

Mr. HARDWICK. No; I am not. I know what I am talk- 
ing about. So far as the Senator’s own statement is concerned, 
I acquit him, of course, of any such sentiment, but I have 
had letters myself from people engaged in this business in other 
States. I will not name the States, although if my statement. 
is further challenged I will disclose the identity of the State 
and put it in the Recorp, protesting against the bill because 
they did not have a fair chance of competition with people who 
employ chid labor. That argument has been used in letters 
written to me about this very measure. 

Mr. WEEKS. If they have come from Massachusetts it is 
very strange that those who represent Massachusetts have not 
received any. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I do not know that any one of them came 
from Massachusetts, although that is not material. They were 
sent to me because of the fact of my well-known opposition to 
the bill. 7 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me inquiry? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I yield. 

Mr. PENROSE. I have heard nothing about this commercial 
rivalry. I represent one of the largest manufacturing States 
in the Union, engaged in all kinds of industry. It is my idea 
that the way this bill has come to life is that the President of 
the United States paid a visit to the Capitol and issued his 
personal directions to the Democratic caucus. Certainly the 
distinguished leader of the Senator’s party would not be an 
accomplice in bolstering up one section of the country to the 
destruction of the other. The Senator certainly does not mean 
to argue that this bill would ever have been considered prior 
to the adjournment of the present session if President Wilson 
had not personally visited the Capitol and directed the Demo- 
cratic caucus to take up the measure after they had determined 
not to have it considered at this session. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I thought we had gone over 
that subject pretty well already. 

Mr. PENROSE. 1 was not in the Chamber when it was gone 
over, I simply made the inquiry for my own information. 

Mr. HARDWICK. For the Senator’s benefit I will say this. 
I think the Senator is partially right. I do not think this 
legislation would have been considered at the present session 
of Congress if it had not been for the visit of the President to 
the Capitol, his real visit; I never heard it denied; and for a 
certain position the President took, or is alleged to have taken, 
with respect to this very matter. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. HARDWICK. In just a moment. I have no idea, and I 
do not think any Senator on either side of the Chamber could 
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possibly entertain such an idea, that the President of the United 
States, whatever motives may have influenced him, could pos- 
sibly have been influenced by this commercial rivalry business. 
He is not engaged in the business at all in a personal way; it 
could have no personal effect upon him. That part of the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion is, I think, inapt. 

Mr. PENROSE. I wish to make another inquiry of the Sena- 
tor if he wili permit me, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator think this method of legis- 
Tation is in accord with the parliamentary traditions of a delib- 
erative body for a majority of this Chamber to get behind closed 
doors and locked doors and have the Executive come down here 
to the Capitol, who is not a member of the legislative branch 
of the Government, and tell them what they shall do and what 
they shall not do? 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, I do not think that the 
conference was behind locked doors. The Senator will find the 
doors open during this sort of weather at least. But that is 
neither here nor there.. As far as I am concerned, I want to say 
this: I think it is necessary for all political parties to have 
eonferences or caucuses, or whatever you please to term them, 
about important measures that are pending. I do not think 
these political parties have a right to embrace in the subject 
matter of their consideration during these party conferences, 
measures that are utterly foreign to the declared party policy, 
about which there is no established party policy. Still it has 
been sometimes done, and sometimes Senators of both parties 
may, I think, have yielded to persuasion of that character. 

As I said the other day when this debate began, personally 
I do not think that any President of the United States, be he 
Democrat or Republican or what not, ought to participate in 
anything like an attempt to control or influence legislation in 
any other except the way pojnted out by the Constitution. 
I think it is a great mistake that we have drifted into such a 
course, 

But the Senator and his party are certainly fully as guilty 
as my party, or its President, for the reason that this delight- 
ful practice of getting orders or suggestions or commands or 
entreaties, whatever you might term them, from the other 
end of the Avenue did not originate in this administration. 
The truth is, I think, it is all utterly wrong. I do not think 
we ought to permit it, and there is very little justification for 
it; but we all know our political system has developed in such 
a way, by an extra constitutional growth, that the President 
of the United States is not only the Chief Executive of the 
Nation charged with the duty of communicating with Con- 
gress in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, namely, 
by message, but so that he is also the leader of a great party, 
and as such he is entitled to consult with, and does consult 
with, his party associates in both Houses of Congress. 

Intrusted with the leadership of his party, it is claimed that 
he has a right—and I am not fully prepared to dispute it, 
though I deprecate it—to advise his party associates about pend- 
ing legislative measures, especially when he thinks those meas- 
ures would very deeply affect the interests of the party. At 
any rate, that is the basis upon which all recent attempts of 
this kind by our Executives, from Roosevelt's day to this, must 
rest. 

Mr, THOMPSON. Does not the Senator from Georgia recog- 
nize the right of the President under the Constitution to recom- 
mend legislation? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator need not ask me such a ques- 
tion as that. Everybody knows that who has read the Constitu- 
tion, 

Mr. THOMPSON. He has a constitutional right, and I desire 
to call the Senator’s attention to section 3 of Article II, which 
makes it the absolute duty of the President. 

Mr, HARDWICK. The Constitution of the United States 
does charge the Chief Executive of the Government with the 
duty of communicating his views respecting legislation to Con- 
gress, but he delivers it by message to both Houses of Congress 
in the way prescribed by the Constitution and in the manner 
laid down in that instrument. It is an entirely different propo- 
sition from that when the President of the United States comes 
up and privately advises with some Members of one branch of 
Congress about legislation. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the clause in the Constitution 

Mr. HARDWICK. Suppose you have it read. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I desire to read section 3 of article 2. 

Mr. HARDWICK. All right, read it. 

Mr. THOMPSON (reading)— 

3. He shall from time to time Bb 5 the Congress 


Sec. 
of the state of the Union, and recom to their co 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 


information 
such 


That is exactly what the President has done in this case, 

ere more nor less, so far as I know; and I am certainly glad 
e t. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Is that the way the Senator construes 
that section of the Constitution, that it means the President 
may come here privately and call out one Senator or call out 
three or four Senators and sit down and tell them what Con- 
gress ought to do? 

Mr. THOMPSON, I know of nothing of that kind happening. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I said just now I do not approve of that 
way of doing. More than one President has done it. All 
Presidents have done it since my experience in public affairs 
began, if we are to believe what is reported and published. I 
am not willing for you to blame my President more than I 
blamed yours. When the conditions were reversed President 
Roosevelt and President Taft undertook to do the same sort 
of thing. They were all tarred with the same stick. Those 
people who think it is wrong for the President to do that must 
condemn it impartially and without any partisanship. If ex- 
cuses can be made for the others they can also be made for 
President Wilson, as well as for Mr. Roosevelt and as for Mr. 
Taft. The fact that the President is the leader of the great 
political party to which he belongs is some excuse if not entire 
justification for that sort of a position. I assume that the 
President of the United States, whether he is Democrat or 
Republican, would not come up and lay very strenuous com- 
mands on Congress. He might suggest in a delightfa& tactful, 
considerate way that he thought a certain procedure might be 
for the benefit of the country and for the best interests of the 
party. I assume in the absence of definite and contrary infor- 
mation from somehody else that that is what the President of 
the United States did in this case, but no more. I hope he did 
no more. Now, going back to the amendment, I did not intend 
to get away from it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARPWICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator has asked a very pertinent 
question, whether any reliable and definite information had 
been furnished Senators with respect to the merits of the 
amendment offered by my colleague. I will say to the Senator 
that quite a number of leading cotton manufacturers in my 
State have called upon me with reference to this amendment. 
Among them there were three of the most prominent cotton 
manufacturers of the State. They are gentlemen of as high 
eharacter as live in North Carolina, and I would accept as 
absolute verity any statement they would make to me, 

Those gentlemen discussed fully with me, and I am sure they 
did with my colleague, the merits of the amendment and the 
reasous why they felt that justice to them, if this bill was to 
to become a law, required that its operation should be postponed 
for at least two years. They stated to me that the mill is 
divided into three parts; that the machinery of those parts is 
so evenly balanced and adjusted that one department in 
24 hours or in a given length of time would do the same work 
that the other departments did in the fabrication of cotton goods 
in that same period. That is, they said the spinning room, in 
which the children and the women are employed, is provided 
with machinery that would take up and manipulate the entire 
output of the carding room for, that day; that it would take 
up and finish the entire work of the weaving room during that 
period; each of the separate rooms working the same number 
of hours. They said, if you require one of the rooms to operate 
for 8 hours and the other rooms to operate for 10 hours, that it 
would unbalance the whole system of production and manu- 


facture. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Then the Senator thinks the amendment 
really ought to be adopted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. To complete my statement, the sug- 
gestion was that they wished to continue to employ child labor, 
and to employ it according to the provisions of this act; that 
is, between the ages of 14 and 16, and to require them to work 
only eight hours a day. They wished also to continue in the 
card room and the weaving room with adult laborers working 
10 hours a day. They said in order to enable the children to 
work in the spinning room and keep up witn the adults em- 
ployed in the card room and the weaving room it would be 

to increase the capacity of the machinery 20 per cent, 
and it would be also necessary to enlarge the space occupied by 
that machinery. 

Mr. KERN. Suppose that the children in the spinning room 
were superseded by adult labor, would any alteration at all be 
required? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course not, Mr. President; but the pur- 
pose of this bill is not to deny the cotton manufacturers 
the privilege to employ child labor, but it is to require them, 
if they do employ child labor, to work the children only 
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eight hours a day and between certain ages. They stated it 
was their purpose to continue to employ child labor according 
to the terms of this bill—not in violation of its terms, but in 
pursuance of the terms of the bill. They stated that labor was 
scarce, anyway; that some of these children were already 
skilled laborers in these rooms; and, as a matter of getting 
skilled labor and labor already fitted and trained in this work, 
they proposed to continue to employ child labor in these rooms, 
but to employ it according to the terms of the bill. 

The trouble comes right there, Mr. President, according to 
the statement of these gentlemen to me. They said that they 
had thoroughly investigated the matter—and I have no doubt 
about the truth of their statement—and they had ascertained 
that it would be impossible for them within the course of one year 
to secure the machinery necessary to make this change. They said 
that they found that the manufacturers of this machinery were 
crowded with orders ahead, and that they would be utterly 
unable to secure the machinery within the next 12 months. 
Therefore they asked, as a matter of justice, that they be 
given the necessary time to enable them to get the necessary 
additional machinery, for it is clear that if child labor is to be 
used at all in the spinning room, and to be worked only eight 
hours, while the other rooms are operated for 10 hours during 
the day, the space must be enlarged, and there must be addi- 
tional machinery. That additional machinery must be pur- 
chased in the market, and they stated, as a matter of fact, that 
they were unable to get the machinery; that they had investi- 
gated the matter thoroughly and found they coulc not possibly 
get it within 12 months. That is the statement they made to 
me, and I have every reason to believe it is absolutely true. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Accepting that statement at its full 
value—and I know the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
mons] would not make it on this floor unless he was convinced 
that it was truthful—I expect to vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by the other Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], because I do not believe that any Member of this body 
wants to work a real hardship on those people and not to give 
them a reasonable opportunity to get themselves ready to com- 
ply with this proposed law, if it shall be sustained by the 
courts. But for that, Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE rose. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Does the Senator from Connecticut want 
to take the floor or does he desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have about concluded, but not quite. 
But for that I should vote against the amendment; but for 
that I should vote to strike out the one year of delay which is 
in the bill, because I am anxious that this question shall get 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, and shall get there 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on laying the 
amendment on the table. ; 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator from Kansas 
if he will withhold that motion for a moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I regret that I can not accede to the request 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, because I have been waiting for 
two days to vote for the original measure. I shall be compelled 
to leave the Chamber in a few moments. Therefore I must 
insist on my motion to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 
but I understand that if he were present he would vote as I 
shall vote on this bill and the amendment. I therefore shall 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmuirH], who is absent. For that reason I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], but 
on this bill I am privileged to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who is 
absent. 1 transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
GorE] and vote “ yea.” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). Ihavea 


general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Lopce]. In his absence I withhold my vote. Were I at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newranps}, but 
on this bill I am free to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cumser], and therefore withhold my vote. If at llberty to vote, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). I should like 
to vote “nay,” but I can not get a transfer of my pair. So I 
will content myself with announcing my pair with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harpino]. 
He is absent and I do not know how he would vote on this par- 
ticular question if he were present. I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BRADY]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire again to announce the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Surra of Michigan] and his pair with the 
junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LEWIS. I wish to announce the enforced absence of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am paired with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have a pair with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], but I understand he would 
vote the same way I intend to vote, and therefore I shall take 
the liberty of voting. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRYAN. I am requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is necessarily absent and 
that he is paired with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. * 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED. Transferring my pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. SmirH] to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
MARTINE], I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COLT. I have a pair with the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Sautssvury], but I am at liberty to vote on this ques- 
tion, and I vote “ yea.” * 

Mr. JONES. I should like to vote directly against the amend- 
ment; but as I can not do so, I shall vote“ yea ” on this motion, 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Warsa] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] with the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]. 

Mr. TAGGART. I wish to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I desire to announce that I am paired on this bill with the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], but we had an 
understanding that I could vote as I chose on amendments and 
interlocutory motions, and therefore I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. If present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—42., 
Ashurst Hitchcock Myers Smoot 
Beckham Hughes Nelson Sterling 
Brandegee Husting Norris Stone 
Chamberlain James Oliver Swanson 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Ta 
Clark, Wyo. Kenyon Phelan ‘Thompson 
Colt Kern Pittman ‘Townsend 
Cummins La Follette Reed Weeks 
Cu Lane Robinson Works 
Fall Lee, M Shafroth 
Gallinger Martin, Va Sheppard 
NAYS—14. 

Bankhead Culberson Overman Warren 
Borah Fletcher Shields Williams 
Bryan Hardwick Simmons 
Clapp wis Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—39. 
Brady Dillingham Gronna » Jones 
Broussard 3 er ing a. 8 
Catron ollis p 
Clarke, Ark, Gore Johnson, Me. Ledge 
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McCumber Page th, Ariz. Tillman 
McLean Poindexter Smith, Ga. Underwood 
Martine, N. J. Pomerene th, Md Vardaman 
Newlands Ransdell Smith, Mich Wadsworth 

‘Gorman Saulsbury Sutherland Walsh 
Owen Sherman omas 


So Mr. OverMAN’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment of 
which I gave notice a day or two ago, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 24, after the word “ merid- 
ian,” it is proposed to strike out the colon and insert a comma 
and the following words: 
or any article or commodity the product of any farm which is the 
mate: for the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment in the United States upon which children 
under the age of 14 years have been employed or itted to work or 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 years have n employed or per- 
mitted to work more than 11 hours a day. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for a vote on the amendment, 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator desire the yeas and nays? 

Mr. THOMAS. Ido not ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. President, at the time the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] was pend- 
ing I made several ineffectual efforts to get recognition. I 
wanted to say something on his amendment, but a motion to 
table it was made, so I could not do so. 

Mr. President, I ask to have read a letter received from the 
secretary of the southern branch of the National Child Labor 
Association in relation to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. It is a short letter, and I think other 
Senators have received similar letters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 


York City. Honorary members: Woodrow Wilson, William H. Taft, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. Executive officers: Felix- Adler, R 


Homer Folks and Samuel McCune 1 
Pn secretary, 105 East 


, treasurer; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
Twenty-second Street, New York J. McKelway, secretary for 
nd n, D. G.; Edward 


ty; 


B. Alexander, Francis 
Ham E. — Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
2 Charles 


Adolph Lewiso 
P. Neill, Isaac N. Seligman, Lillian D. 
Siephen S. Wise, and John W. Wood.] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1916. 
Senator FRANK B. BRANDRGEE, e 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Daar SENATOR: In bebalf of the children who are to be affected by 
the so gay oe me . — eee 1 . my pararet 
rotest st the p amen vg rs ‘or two years the 
— of this law. It would mean that 12-year-old children could 
enter factories, either in accordance with or in violation of anag 
law, and would not be rescued by the operation of the Federal bil 
The friends of the measure outside of Congress were willing to agree 
to a postponement of one year after the passage of the bill, but it 
will be a t disap) tment to those who have the interests of the 
Sale at beart if this io len, ed to two years. 
State after State has passed just such 


more advanced legislation, and it has never thought n to 
two years before a State law should 12 into effect. Any estab- 
lishment can adjust itself in one year. d since this b ows 


ployed in the spinning room of cotton mills can be loyed for two 
shifts of 6} hours each, without the necessity of providing any more 
machine! 


3 hoping that this proposed amendment will be defeated, I 


0 2 4 A. J. MCKELWAY 
A Secretary for the Southern States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, Mr. McKelway is the 
gentleman who appeared before the committee in regard to 
this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understood the Senator to say that the 
letter was from some manufacturers’ association? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; from the National Child Labor Asso- 
ciation, of which Mr. McKelway is the secretary for the southern 
branch, as I understand, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Mr. William Howard Taft are the three honorary 
presidents of the association, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 1 misunderstood the Senator. I thought it 
was a letter from some manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. President 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. > 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator is through, I desire to offer 
an amendment. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will give the Senator a chance to do 
that when I get through. 

Mr. President, I have no disposition to hurry the mills in 
making their adjustments if this bill is to pass; but I doubt 
whether even two years would be of any use to them, because I 
think that their opinion is, and the opinion of their legal advisers 
in many instances is, that the law will be declared to be uncon- 
stitutional. So I do not think that they will attempt to adapt 
themselves to the provisions of the law, but will rely upon a dec- 
laration of the courts that it is invalid. Were it not for that I 
should be inclined to give time for any adaptation that might be 
necessary if I were satisfied that it is needed; but I am not 
quite satisfied that it is needed; and in view of the fact that if 
this law is to be contested, I want it to be contested at the 
earliest possible opportunity and settled at the earliest possible 
1 I was compelled to vote to lay the amendment on the 

e. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I notice that the Senator read into the 
Recorp the other day a statement in regard to a great deal of 
money being spent. Was it for the purpose of lobbying, and by 
whom was it spent? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say that it was used for lobby- 
ing. I read from the testimony of this same gentleman, Mr. 
McKelway, before the committee, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, that was Mr. McKelway, was it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. About the amount of money which they 
raised each year, which was $60,000, if I remember correctly ; but 
I have no criticism to make upon that. It is simply, in one view 
of it, testimony to the earnestness of the people who are back of 
this movement, if they are willing to spend their money in pub- 
licity and in trying to impress their views upon the country. I 
simply cite that as an evidence of the pertinacity of it and to 
show that even if this Congress should vote against the bill it 
wouid come up again, and would be in the same situation next 
year, and the year after, and the year after, until it is settled 
one way or the other. 

That is all I have to say about that. ` 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment here 
which I wish to offer. I explained it a little while ago in my 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 5, line 13, after the word “ years,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ who can not read and write”; 
and, on page 5, line 20, after the word “ years,” it is proposed to 
insert the words “ who can not read and write.” 

Mr. TILLMAN. It simply means that I want to keep children 
who can not read and write out of cotton mills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Carolina to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BECKHAM (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement in regard to my pair that I made on the former 
roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (when his name was called). As I an- 
nounced before, I am paired with the senior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Pomerene] and therefore withhold my vote. If the Sena- 
tor from Ohio were here he would vote “ yea” on the bill, and I 
would vote“ nay if I were at liberty to vote. 

Mr. BRYAN (when the name of Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas was 
called). The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] is 
unavoidably absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same an- 
nouncement that 1 made before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
SmĒırH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” i 
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Mr. LIPPITT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] to 
the 2 Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pan] and will vote. I 
vote 

Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lochs name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Lopee] is unavoidably absent. I wish to an- 
nounce that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], who 
is absent. I am authorized to announce that if the Senator 
from Connecticut were here he would vote yea.“ That being 
the case, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when Mr. Pace’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Pax] is necessarily 
absent from the Senate, and, as has been announced by the 
Senator from Rhode Island, he stands paired, but if present 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when Mr. PornpExTer’s name was called). My 
colleague IMr. Pornpexter] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when Mr. PomMERENE’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer as on the last roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER}. 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote “yen.” 
Therefore I am at liberty to vote and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopceE], and for that reason withhold my vote. If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. Sara of Michi- 
gan was cailed). I again announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Surrn of Michigan] and his pair with the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Rexep]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made before with reference to my 
pair, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. SuTHERLAND’s name was called). I 
desire to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND] and to state that he has a pair with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE]. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCum- 
BER] and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to 
vote, I should be compelled to vote against the measure. 

Mr. THOMPSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN]. I am 
informed that if he were present, he would vote “yea.” I 
therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TILLMAN (when his name was called). Announcing 
the same pair that I announced before, I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. FL-RDING] ; 
but the secretary to Senator Harprne has informed me that if 
Senator Harpine were present he would vote yea”; and as I 
am for the bill I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy]. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote as I shall 
vote, so I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MYERS (when Mr. WatsH’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. WatsH] is necessarily absent. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrerrrr]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Jonnson)]. I am informed that if he were present 
he would vote for the bill, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TAGGART. I desire to announce the absence of the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury]. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I learn that I can transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe] to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp], which I do 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 


Pont], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN], the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Brapy], all of whom, 
if present, would vote “ yea.” 

I have also been requested to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Horus]. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 12, as follows: 


YHAS—52. 
Ashurst Gronna Lippitt Smith, Ariz. 
Beckham Hitchcock Martin, Va. oot 
rah Hughes Myers Sterling 
Chamberlain Husting Nelson tone 
Chilton James Norris Swanson 
Clap: Johnson. S. Dak. Phelan rt 
Clark, Wyo. Jones ttman Thompson 
Colt Kenyon Ransdell ‘ownsend 
Culberson Kern R Underwood 
Cummins La Follette Robinson 
Curtis Lane th Warren 
Fall Lee, Md Weeks 
Gallinger Lewis Shields Works 
NAYS—12. 
Bankhead Hardwick Penrose poti S. C. 
Bryan Oliver Simmons Tiliman 
Pletcher Overman Smith, Ga. Williams 
NOT VOTING—31, 
e «Haring Newlands” = Smith, Bd. 
ran a ew 
B Hollis O’Gorman Smith, Mich. 
tron Owen Sutherland 
Clarke, Ark. Lea, Tenn Page Thomas 
Dillingham Poindexter Wadsworth 
du Pont M rene Walsh 
Saulsbury 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate request a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint the conferees upon the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. NEWLANDS, Mr. Ronixsox, and Mr. CLarr conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15455, known as the ship-purchase Dill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, to consider the bill (H. R. 15455) to 
establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States; and for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator does not 
intend to go on with the consideration of the bill to-night, 
does he? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not. I will say to the Senator that 
I am going to ask unanimous consent to lay the bill aside tem- 
porarily. I make that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill is temporarily laid aside. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., 
both being municipal corporations, for park purposes; and 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the Shoshone 
or Wind River Indian Reservation in the State of Wyoming. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1351) providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
und arid public lands of the United States in the State of Cali- 
fornia for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and monu- 
ments locating the same, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5466) to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
ary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 5886) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at Memphis, Tenn., author- 
ized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act approved July 
20, 1912, entitled ‘An act to authorize the Arkansas & Memphis 
Railway Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River,’ approved August 
28, 1912,” with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 5976) to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896, with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the House had passed the | 


following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson; 

H. R. 6904. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 7591. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 8816. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to cause the sailing vessel Golden Gate to be registered as 
a vessel of the United States; 

H. R. 11474. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to permit the construction of a public highway through the fish- 
cultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 15096. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States providing for the selection of lands for educa- 
tional purposes in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize 
an exchange of lands between the United States and the several 
States; 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus 
or unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Washington, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 16417. An act to provide for the exportation of gin in 
bond in other than original packages; 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Wyoming praying for the settle- 
ment of the difficulties between the railroads and their em- 
ployees by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Admiral R. D. Evans 
Camp, United States Spanish War Veterans, of Sacramento, 
Qal., praying for the passage of the so-called Nolan minimum- 
wage bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

Mr. GRONNA presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation to provide compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs, to whom was referred the bin (H. R. 9856) granting to 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. and to 


the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association and to the Manufac- 
turers’ Railway Co. permission to transfer certain rights of 
easement for railway purposes heretofore granted by the 
United States to the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad Co. 
and to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, respectively, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
768) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1989) for tlie relief of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church, Keyser, W. Va., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
770) thereon. 

Mr. SIMMONS, from the Committee on Finance, to Which was 
referred the joint resolution (S.. J. Res. 162) proposing to 
amend section 2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15287) authorizing the addition of 
certain lands to the Colorado and Pike National Forests, Colo., 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
769) thereon. 


PUBLIC PARK AT FLANDREAU, S. DAK. 


Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 14944) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to transfer on certain 
conditions the south half of lot 14 of the southeast quarter of 
section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody County, S. Dak., to 
the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public park or play- 
grounds, and I submit a report (No. 767) thereon. I call the 
attention of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] to 
the report. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill be 
acted upon at once. A Senate bill exactly similar to this bill 
passed the Senate on Saturday last. I hope, therefore, that 
unanimous consent will be given for the present consideration 
of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is so much confusion in 
the Chamber that I could not hear a word the Senator from 
South Dakota said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is for the immediate 
consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers] upon the statement that identically the 
same bill, being a Senate bill, passed the Senate on Saturday 
last. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the bill, Mr. President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I repeat, the bill is iden- 
tical with a Senate bill which passed this body on last Saturday. 
It is rather an important matter. There are no objections to 
the bill from any source. The House of Representatives will 
not have any more committee work at this session, and this is 
the only way in which this bill can be passed at this session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota for unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the bill now reported from 
the committee is a House bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; and the statement has been 
made that it is identical with the bill which passed the Senate 
on Saturday last. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This is the same bill, except 
that that was a Senate bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEWARK TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 


Mr. HUGHES. On behalf of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] I report from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 193) authorizing the Postmaster General to pro- 
vide the postmaster at Newark, N. J., with a special canceling 
die for the Newark Two hundred and fiftieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration, and I ask unanimous consent for its present considera- 
tion. A similar joint resolution passed the Senate, and the 
House passed its own joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 


1916. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

HOMESTEAD RESIDENCE OF SOLDTERS. 

Mr. MYERS. The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) extending 
the provisions of an act approved June 16, 1898, passed the 
House, came to the Senate and was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. A like resolution has been acted upon by 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that House joint resolution 247 be withdrawn from the 
Committee on Military Affairs and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. I may say this course is agreeable 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PROPOSED BUREAT OF LABOR SAFETY. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, a day or two ago, 
when we were considering the calendar, upon motion the bill 
H. R. 153, known as the safety-appliance bill, was recommitted 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. I have prepared a 
substitute for the bill which I desire to offer and have printed, 
although I am not ready to report it. I present it in order to 
have it printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

BILES INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAPP: 

A bill (S. 6806) granting an increase of pension to Marion V. 
Stansbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6807) fixing and establishing a boundary line 
between the property of the United States of America, on Salmon 
Bay, State of Washington, and the property of Betterton- 
Morgan Co. (Inc.), a corporation, giving authority and providing 
for the conveyance of property in connection therewith, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON TRANSIT CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the Heuse of Representatives to the bill (S. 5976) 
to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, entitled “An act to 
amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & Washington Transit 
Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of Columbia,” approved 
June 8, 1896, which were, on page 2, line 4, after “ District,” to 
strike out quotation marks; on page 2, line 5, to strike out 
“See. 2”; on page 2, line 17, to strike out all after Columbia“ 
down to apd including “ company,” in line 21, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: the said transit company shall comply 
with the laws and regulations relating to the paving and repair- 
ing of streets in the District of Columbia, and to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, 
entitled ‘An act te amend an act to authorize the Baltimore 
& Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District 
of Columbia,’ approved June 8, 1896.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1351) 
providing for the discovery, development, and protection of 
streams, springs, and water holes in the desert and arid public 
lands of the United States in the State of California, for ren- 
dering the same more readily accessible, and for the establish- 
ment of and maintenance of signbeards and rionuments locating 
the same, which were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ Interior 
Department“ and insert Secretary of the Inter 1“; on page 
1, line 3, after “and,” to insert “he”; on page 1, line 3, after 
“authorized,” to strike out the comma and insert “and”; on 
page 1, lines 4 and 5, to strike out “and directed immediately 
to proceed by all necessary and proper means” and insert “in 
his discretion in so far as the authorization made herein will 
permit“; on page I, lines 7 and 8, to strike out“ what are known 
as the western deserts and“; on page 1. line 9, to strike out “in 
the State of California”; on page 2, line 15, to strike out all 
after “ authorized,” down to and including “ Survey,” in line 17; 
on page 3, line 3, to strike opt all after “ Sec. 4,” down to the 
period in line 8, and insert “ That the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to perform any and all acts and make such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this act into full force and eff 8 
and to amend the title so as to read: An act providing for the 
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discovery, development, and protection of streams, springs, and 
water holes in the desert and arid public lands of the United 
States, for rendering the same more readily accessible, and for 
the establishment of and maintenance of signboards and monu- 
ments locating the same.” 

Mr. WORKS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

ABANDONED MILITARY RESERVATIONS IN NEVADA. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 5466) to 
open abandoned military reservations in the State of Nevada to 
homestead entry and desert-land entry, and te amend an act 
entitled “An act to open abandoned military reservations in the 
State of Nevada to homestead entry,” approved October 1, 
1890, which was, in line 7, after the word otherwise,” to insert: 
“+: Provided, That this act is intended to make applicable to the 
desert-land laws only such lands as were included under the 
act of March 3, 1877, providing for the disposition of public 
lands under the desert-land laws.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILES REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their tities 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 6904. An act authorizing the conveyance of the United 
States jail and land on which the same is located at Guthrie, 
Okla., to Logan County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 15096. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States providing for the selection of lands for educational pur- 
poses in lieu of those appropriated,” and to authorize an exchange 
of lands between the United States and the several States; 

H. R. 15575. An act to amend the act of March 22, 1906, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the sale and disposition of surplus or 
unallotted lands of the diminished Colville Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 16532. An act authorizing an adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Whitman National Forest, in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: , 
H. R.7591. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1914, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913; 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes“; 

H. R. 14824. An act to prevent fraud at public auctions in the 
District of Columbia; and 

H. R. 16700. An act to amend an act relating to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, approved 
March 4, 1913. 

H. R.5. An act for erecting a suitable memorial to John 
Ericsson, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

H. R.8816. An act authorizing the Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion to cause the sailing vessel Golden Gate to be registered 
as a vessel of the United States, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 11474. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to permit the construction of a public highway through the 
fish-cultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn., was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Fisheries. : 

H. R. 16417. An act to provide for the exportation of gin in 
bond in other than original packages was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. STONE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, 8 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, August 8, 1916) the Senate took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, August 9, 1916, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 


Exccutive nominations received by the Senate August 8 (legis- 
lative day of August 5), 1916. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


Maj. Willard D. Newbill, Field Artillery, detailed in the 
Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant colonel from July 26, 
1916, vice Lieut. Col. Adrian S. Fleming, detailed in The Ad- 
zutant General’s Department. 

Maj. Manus McCloskey, Third Field Artillery, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 26, 1916, vice Lieut. Col. Willard D. Newbill, 
detailed in the Quartermaster Corps. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Maj. Johnson Hagood, Coast Artillery Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from July 26, 1916, vice.Lieut. Col. Henry H. Whitney, 
detailed in The Adjutant General’s Department. 

Capt. John L. Hughes, Coast Artillery Corps, to be major 
from July 26, 1916, vice Maj. Johnson Hagood, promoted. 


MEDICAL CORPS. 


To be colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
vacancies. 


Lieut. Col. William B. Banister, Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Charles F. Mason, Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. James D. Glennan, Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Alfred E. Bradley, Medical Corps. 

Lieut, Col. Euclid B. Frick, Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Frank R. Keefer, Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Willcox, Medical Corps, subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
original vacancies. 


Maj. William H. Wilson, Medical Corps. 
Maj, William F. Lewis, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Thomas S. Bratton, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Thomas J. Kirkpatrick, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Irving W. Rand, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Powell C. Fauntleroy, Medical Corps. 
Maj. James S. Wilson, Medical Corps, 

. Maj. Basil H. Dutcher, Medical Corps, subject to examination 

required by law. 

Maj. Leigh A. Fuller, Medical Corps. 
Maj. George A. Skinner, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Carl R. Darnall, Medical Corps. 
Maj. Henry Page, Medical Corps. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill 
casual vacancies. 


Maj. Bailey K. Ashford, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Lieut. Col. William B. Banister, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Henry A. Webber, Medical Corps, vice Lieut. Col. Charles 
F. Mason, promoted. 

Maj. Jere B. Clayton, Medical Corps, vice Lieut. Col. James 
D. Glennan, promoted. 

Maj. Weston P. Chamberlain, Medical Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Alfred E. Bradley, promoted. 

Maj. Edward R. Schreiner, Medical Corps, vice Lieut. Col. 
Euclid B. Frick, promoted. 

Maj. Frederick M. Hartsock, Medical Corps, subject to exami- 
nation required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Frank R. Keefer, pro- 
moted. 

Maj. Douglas F. Duval, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Lieut. Col. Charles Willcox, promoted. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill original 
: vacancies, : 


Capt. Charles F. Morse, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Haywood S. Hansell, Medical Corps, 
Capt, Junius C. Gregory, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Clarence H. Connor, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Jay W. Grissinger, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Will L. Pyles, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law. 
Capt. William M. Smart, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Robert M. Blanchard, Medical Corps, 
Capt. James Bourke, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Samuel M. De Loffre, Medical Corps. 
Capt. Louis ©. Duncan, Medical Corps, 
Capt. Edward M. Talbott, Medical Corps. 
Capt. John A, Clark, Medical Corps. 


Capt. Samuel J. Morris, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Jacob M. Coffin, Medical Corps. 

Capt. John W. Hanner, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Levy M. Hathaway, Medical Corps, 

Capt. Alexander Murray, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Philip W. Huntington, Medical Corps. 

Capt. James D. Fife, Medical Corps. 

Capt. William A. Powell, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Jesse R. Harris, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law. 

Capt. George H. Scott, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Robert L. Carswell, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Charles F. Craig, Medical Corps. 

Capt. William P. Banta, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Capt. Robert H. Pierson, Medical Corps, 

Capt. James I. Mabee, Medical Corps. 

Capt. George P. Peed, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Ralph S. Porter, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Henry D. Thomason, Medical Corps, 

Capt. Percy L. Jones, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Fred W. Palmer, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Edward B. Vedder, Medical Corps, 

Capt. Henry F. Pipes, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Charles L, Foster, Medical Corps. 

Capt. John R. Bosley, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Robert C. Loving, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Orville G. Brown, Medical Corps. 

Capt. George F. Juenemann, Medical Corps, 

Capt. Joseph F, Siler, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Arthur M. Whaley, Medical Corps, 

Capt. Theodore Lamson, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Craig R. Snyder, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Ernest G. Bingham, Medical Corps. 

Capt. James D. Heysinger, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Lloyd L. Smith, Medical Corps. 

Capt. John B. Huggins, Medical Corps. 

Capt. William H. Tefft, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Llewellyn P. Williamson, Medical Corps. 

Capt. William R. David, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Leartus J. Owen, Medical Corps. 

Capt. Robert M. Culler, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be majors with rank from July 1, 1916, to fill casual vacancies, 


Capt. Frank W. Weed, Medical Corps, vice Maj, William H. 
Wilson, promoted. : 

Capt. William A. Wickline, Medical Corps, vice Maj. William 
F, Lewis, promoted. 

Capt. Howard H. Baily, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Thomas S. 
Bratton, promoted. 

Capt. Harry G. Humphreys, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Thomas 
J. Kirkpatrick, promoted. 

Capt. Paul L. Freeman, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Irving W. 
Rand, promoted. 

Capt. William A. Duncan, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Powell C. Fauntleroy, promoted. 

Capt. Earl H. Bruns, Medical Corps, vice Maj. James S. Wilson, 
promoted. 

Capt. Herbert C. Gibner, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Basil H. 
Dutcher, promoted. 

Capt. Clarence LeR. Cole, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Leigh A. 
Fuller, promoted. 

Capt. Albert G. Love, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. George A, Skinner, promoted. 

Capt. Harold W. Jones, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Carl R. 
Darnall, promoted. 

Capt. Omar W. Pinkston, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Henry 
Page, promoted. 

Capt. Mathew A. Reasoner, Medical Corps, vice Maj. Bailey K. 
Ashford, promoted, subject to examination required by law. 

Capt. Henry J. Nichols, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. Henry A. Webber, promoted. 

Capt. Louis H. Hanson, Medical Corps, subject to examination 
required by law, vice Maj. Jere B. Clayton, promoted. 

Capt. Lucius L. Hopwood, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Weston P. Chamberlain, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Charles E. Freeman, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Edward R. Schreiner, promoted. 

Capt. Ferdinand Schmitter, Medical Corps, subject to exam- 
eee required by law, vice Maj. Frederick M. Hartsock, pro- 
moted. 

Capt. Frederick S. Macy, Medical Corps, subject to examina- 
tion required by law, vice Maj. Douglas F. Duval, promoted. 
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To be captains with rank from June 7, 1916, after three years’ POSTMASTERS. 
service. CONNECTICUT. 
First Lieut. Harry L. Dale, Medical Corps, subject to exam- Albert B. Goodrich, Berlin. | 
ination required by law. FLORIDA, ! 


First Lieut. Alvin W. Schoenleber, Medical Corps. 


First Lieut. Ernest G. McCulloch, Medical Corps. Lewis M. Raulerson, Okeechobee. 


First Lieut. George R. Callender, Medical Corps. MASSACHUSETTS. 
First Lieut. Edward T. B. Weidner, Medical Corps. James J. Hunt, Winchendon. 

First Lient. Raymond W. Bliss, Medical Corps. William J. Young, Woburn. 

First Lieut. Raymond C. Bull, Medical Corps. NEW YORK. 
First Lieut. Norman T. Kirk. Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. William B. Borden. Medical Corps. ieee 


First Lieut. Clarence R. Bell, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Rohert H. Duenner. Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Bertram F. Duckwall, Medical Corps, subject to 


Edward C, Elliott, Orangeburg. 
Benjamin Franklin, Ovid. 


examination required by law. NORTH DAKOTA. 
First Lieut, Halhert P. Harris, Medical Corps, subject to| Lillian G. McGinnis, Ellendale. 
examination required by law. OREGON. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY. Elizabeth Thompson, Nyssa. 
MEDICAL RESERVE CORPS. Masta ore 5 PENNSYLVANIA. 
To be first lieutenants in the Medical Reserve Corps with rank artin ing, Clarke Summit. 
from August 3, 1916. W. F. Packard, New 2 DIRON 
50 AKOTA, 
Iemuel Grant Baldwin, of New York. 
John Hasting Bell. of Arkansas. A. Posthuma, Centerville. 
Max Bornstein, of Wisconsin. - 
James Harvey Brothers, of New Jersey. 
Julius Caesar Davis, jr., of Florida. i HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d, of Massachusetts. Tuxspax, August &, 1916. 
Lemuel Whittington Gorham, of New York. 
Leon Jacobs. of Arizona. The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Adam Kemble, of the District of Columbia. ‘ The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
Albert William Lindberg, of Tinois. lowing prayer: 
Charles Daniel Lockwood, of California. - We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that though half the 
Henry Edmund Meleney, of New York. world seems to have forgotten Thee, and though the sky is over- 
William ‘Austin Mills, of Florida, east with dark and ominous clouds, Thou doest live and reign, 
Arthur Pedro Perry. of Massachusetts, and the sun shall surely shine again, 
Charles Winfield Perkins, of New York. Hasten the day, we beseech Thee, when the evil passions of 
Henry Dudley Prescott, of Massachusetts. men shall have spent themselves, when they shall turn again 
Samuel Herbert Richman. of Tlinois. to Thee and seek forgiveness, when a deeper love shall come and 
Alfred Alexander Schwartz. of New York. justice have its sway, when men shall live together as born of 
James Warren Sever. of Massachusetts, Thee, and peace with all its glory dwell in the hearts of all 
Jerome Wagner, of New York. peoples, In the spirit of the Master, amen, 
Walter Alhert Baetier. of Maryland. THE JOURNAL, 
Charles Metcalfe Byrnes, of Maryand. The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 
Frederick Joseph Garlick, of New York. Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to correct the Journal. 
WilHam Morris Happ. of Maryland. The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to correct yes- 
Thomas Brantley Henderson, of North Carolina, terday’s Journal? 
William David Jack. of Indiana. Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 
John Hendricken King. of Maryland. The SPEAKER. The gentleman will proceed. 
Newdigate Moreland Owenshy, of Maryland. Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I may be misinformed as to 
Frank Elliott Perkins, of North Carolina. exactly what I want, but I will state it and let the Speaker 
George William Pressly, of North Carolina. decide. H. R. 18718 was reported and is on the House Calendar. 
Frank Roxborough Ruff, of North Carolina, Yesterday S. 5202, of exactly the same import, came over. I 
Harry Allen Sadden, of New York. had requested that the Senate bill lie on the Speaker's table, 
Theodor Bratrud. of Minnesota. and the parliamentarian intended to let the bill do that, but 
Ephraim Kirkpatrick Findley, of IIlinois. by mistake or inadvertence it appears both in the Journal and 
Harry Knott. of Indiana. Recorp that the bill was referred to the committee. I desire 
Louis Rudolph, of Tinois, to vacate whatever was done and correct the Recorp and Jour- 
Isaac Montrose Taylor, of North Carolina. nal, because the bill in fact has not gone to the committee yet. 
Fred Paul Weltner, of West Virginia. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks to vacate 
Charles Shorey Butler, of Massachusetts. the annotation made inadvertently referring the bill to the 
Eustace Lincoln Fiske, of Massachusetts, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—— 
Gilbert Horrax, of New Jersey. Mr. ADAMSON. And leave it on the Speaker's table. 
Paul Hector Provandie, of Massachusetts. The SPEAKER. What is the number of that bill? 
Cyril Godfrey Richards, of Massachusetts. Mr. ADAMSON. Senate 5202. 
Wade Stanley Wright, of Massachusetts. Mr. MANN. He also wants to vacate the reference, if it has 
CHIEF or BUREAU or NAVIGATION, Navy DEPARTMENT. been referred, 
A 8 C. Palmer to be Chief of ig ate of 1 5 1 
Navigation in the Department of the Navy, with the rank of rear Ene SE Ii eee nee vacate 


the reference. 
admiral, for a term of four years, vice Capt. Victor Blue, re-“ Mr, ADAMSON. And also to correct the Rxconẽů and Journal. 


signed. The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
CONFIRMATIONS, The Journal as corrected was approved. 
Executive nominations. confirmed by the Senate August 8 MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 
(legislative day of August 5), 1916. A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 

John E. Kinnane, of Bay City, Mich., to be United States | on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16460) mak- 

attorney for the eastern district of Michigan, vice Clyde I. | ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
Webster, whose term expired on August 5, 1916. ending June 30, 1917, 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 14944, An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below: 

S. 6626. An act to fix the rate of pay for compositors and book- 
binders in the Government Printing Office; to the Committee 
on Printing, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the 
following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12717. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
conference report on the Army bill shall be in order to-morrow 
immediately after the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that to-morrow, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and the clearing up of business on the 
Speaker’s table, the conference report on the Army bill shall 
be in order. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15522, to disagree 
to the Senate.amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
15522, to disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a con- 
ference. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER announced as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Frrrts, Mr. Taytor of Colorado, and Mr. La For- 
LETTE. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave of absence for my 
colleague, Mr. RussELL of Missouri, who has been sick for a 
little more than a week. I desire to ask leave of absence for 
him for five days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUBEY] 
asks leave of absence for his colleague, Mr. RUSSELL, for five 
days, on account of sickness. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
indefinite leave of absence for my colleague, Mr. Gray, who is 
very ill at the hospital. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent for indefinite leave of absence for his colleague 
[Mr. Gray of Alabama] on account of illness, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

By unanimous consent Mr. BELL was granted leave of ab- 
sence indefinitely, on account of important business, 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that bills on the Private Calendar that are not 
objected to be considered next Friday, subject, of course, to 
the consideration of conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Friday bills on the Private Calendar, 
not objected to, may be considered, subject, of course, to the 
presentation and consideration of conference reports, and so 
forth. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in that connection would it not be 
practical on Friday to meet at 11 o'clock, with the understand- 
ing we quit not later than 4 o’clock? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr, Speaker, I would be very 
glad to meet at that hour; I do not know what other gentle- 
men may think of it, 


Mr. MANN. Well, of course, the latter part could not very 
well be provided, but I hope the gentleman will ask that on 
Friday we meet at 11 o’clock and privately have an understand- 
ing we will quit not later than 4 o’clock. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman we 
will meet to-morrow, and I intend to ask that we adjourn until 
Friday, and I will then couple with that the request that we meet 
at 11 o’clock on Friday. I will make that request to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I have no further request at 
this time. The matter is deferred until to-morrow. 


COMPOSITORS, ETC., IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


Mr. TAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. 6626) to fix the rate of pay for com- 
Positors and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask my colleague whether there is a similar bill on the House 
Calendar? 

Mr. TAVENNER. Yes, sir. The printing bill, which is a docu- 
ment of 60 or 70 pages, includes this proposition. 
ae MANN. I think a bill of that sort ought to go to the com- 

ttee. 

Mr. TAVENNER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no. 

Mr. TAVENNER. This matter has already been before the 
Printing Committee and has been reported out. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will my colleague yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. MANN. Nat on this bill. 

78 MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill has been consid- 
ered 

Mr. MANN. I have objected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects, and the bill is referred to the committee, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 16699. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes; and 4 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison; 

H. R. 7883. An act for the relief of Charlotte M. Johnston; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of North- 
umberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their succes- 
sors in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, North- 
umberland County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union 
County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crisp and Sumter Counties; 

H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 16380. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River; 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., their successors in office, to construct a bridge 
across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot 
of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, 
Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycom- 
ing County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, from 
the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to Muncy 
Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11240. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
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Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 12194. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 13620. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 14576. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it has been sug- 
gested by one of my colleagues that the Speaker did not put my 
request for consideration of private bills next Friday. I under- 
stood the request was put, but the only thing deferred was the 
meeting hour. 

The SPEAKER. The question was put and agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the different gentlemen who 
have obtained leave to address the House to-day I may address 
the House not to exceed 25 minutes on the subject of trade 
boycotts. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] asks unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MeCruxrio] he 
shall have not to exceed 25 minutes in which to discuss the sub- 
ject of trade boycotts. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentlemen now on the 
list the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. NEELT] have 50 
minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bennet] the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] shall be permitted to address the 
House not to exceed 50 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is recognized 
for one hour, [Applause.] 

MEXICO. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hughes in his speech of 
acceptance delivered in New York City the other night, in dis- 
cussing the Mexican policy of this administration, employed 
this language: 

The dealings of the administration with Mexico constitute a ‘con- 
fused chapter of blunders. * * Instead of commanding respect 
and deserving good will by sincerity, firmness, and consistency, we 
provoked misapprehension and deep resentment. * + * 

* > * + . > * 

It is a record which can not be examined without a profound sense 
of humiliation. 
0 s s + s e . 

When the administration came into power Huerta was exercising 
authority as Provisional President of Mexico. He was certainly in fact 
the head of the Government of Mexico. 

s > * * s * . 


The administration did not content itself witb refusing to recognize 
Huerta, who was recognized by Great Britain, Germany, ce, Russia, 
Spain, and Japan. The administration undertook to destroy Huerta, 

* s * . 


s . e 


The administration vacillated with respect to the embargo on the 
export of arms and munitions to Mexico. Under the resolution of 
1912 President Taft had laid such an embargo. In August, 1913, 
President Wilson stated that he deemed it his duty to see that neither 
side to the struggle in Mexico should receive any assistance from this 
side of the border, and that the export of all arms and munitions to 
Mexico would be forbidden. 

0 b 0 * s . . 


But in February, 1914, the embargo was lifted. In April, 1914, 
the 2 was restored. In May, 1914, it was laine that the 
embargo did not apply to American shipments cb Mexican ports, 
and ammunition for ranza was subsequently landed at Tampico. In 
September, 1914, the embargo was lifted on exports across the border; 
thereupon military supplies reached both Villa and Carranza, In 
October, 1915, an embargo was declared on all exports of arms except 


to the adherents of Carranza. There was an Utter absence of con- 


sistent policy. 

It is to this part of Mr. Hughes’s speech that I desire to ad- 
dress myself, 

The most casual reading of these expressions, as well as the 
other criticisms contained in this remarkable speech, naturally 
forces the conclusion that the Republican nominee is not now, 
and has not at any time been in sympathy with the Mexican 
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policy of this Government as inaugurated by Mr. Taft and fol- 
lowed by Mr. Wilson. His speech is a caustic, vitriolic, and 
unfair criticism of Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy, and if we are 
to take it as free of partisanship and sincerely uttered, we must 


believe that if he nad been President and handling our Mexican- 


policy during the trying time since President Wilson came into 
the White House, he would have acted quite differently in at 
least three essential points: First, he would have recognized 
Huerta; secondly, he would not have issued the various em- 
bargo orders touching the shipment of arms and munitions of 
war into Mexico; thirdly, he would have long since intervened 
in Mexico. No other construction can possibly be placed upon 
his language. He says the administration’s dealings with 
Mexico constitute “a confused chapter of blunders,” and in 
specifying wherein those blunders were made, he cites the 
failure of President Wilson to recognize Huerta, his proclama- 
tions touching shipments of arms and munitions of war into 
Mexico, and then ascribes the policy as weak. 

When I read carefully the speech of the Republican nomi- 
nee, and look back over the difficult problems with which this 
Nation has been confronted during the last three years; when 
I see how irritating and troublesome the confused domestic 
Mexican situation has been to us, and recall the almost super- 
human degree of patience that President Wilson has shown in 
our whole Mexican controversy; and when I contemplate how 
at times his firmness almost drove us to actual war, and the 
lack of criticism of his policy by the Republican Party dur- 
ing all this time, I naturally conclude that the Republican 
nominee in his acceptance speech either is not in accord with 
his party on this question, or that he has allowed himself to 
be misled by certain advisers who are out of sympathy with 
the American people and whose views touching the Mexican 
situation are forced by their own selfish desire to obtain from 
the American people an approval of their outrageous and shame- 
ful past conduct. [Applause on Democratic side.] I am forced 
to the conclusion—and the American people, looking back over 
the record of the Republican Party, are bound to know that 
either Mr. Hughes does not express the true Republican view- 
point touching this question, or that he has been ignorant in 
the past of what this administration has done touching Mexico. 
I know and you know that a man on the United States Supreme 
Court bench, with a docket always crowded and the considera- 
tion of great, complicated, and intricate constitutional questions 
constantly being presented and demanding his attention has not 
time to keep advised of the current questions which those of us 
have whose duty it is constantly to be informed about them. 

If there can be any place in the public service which divorces 
one from the “common touch” of mankind it is the Supreme 
Court Bench. There in the secluded consultation room meeting 
only his associates of the bench, and within the silent chambers 
of his own study—coming in contact with only his family, he 
can not be expected to keep posted on current events and 
abreast of the times. Senator George, of my State, who served 
his State and Nation with such distinguished and signal ability, 
is credited with having made the statement that public serv- 
ants sent to Washington should return occasionally to their 
people—visit with them around the fireside, on the farm, in the 
workshop—that they might keep in close touch with the con- 
stantly changing conditions, Mr. Hughes, therefore, can not be 
justly condemned for any failure on his part to be informed 
about current events, including this Government’s policy to- 
ward Mexico during the last four years. 

His ignorance of the true policy of this administration touch- 
ing the embargo on arms and munitions to Mexico is evi- 
dently due to the speeches made recently by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Rocers, and the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, Mr. Lirprrr. Naturally, the Republican nominee thought 
that the assertions then made by these gentlemen and contained 
in those speeches were true and could be taken as correct with- 
out an investigation on his part and with little or no considera- 
tion of the question. I hope before I have finished to show 
you that the statements of the Republican nominee are mis- 
leading. 

I read in the papers several days before this remarkable 
speech was made that Mr. Hughes had invited Senator FALI, 
of New Mexico, and Henry Lane Wilson, the discredited ex- 
ambassador to Mexico [applause on the Democratic side] to his 
summer home at Bridgehampton for a conference, 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, 

Mr. FERRIS. What was the date of the conference be- 
tween the Republican nominee for the Presidency and the dis- 
tinguished Senator and Henry Lane Wilson? 

Mr. HARRISON, About a week before he made his speech 
of acceptance. 
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Senator Farr, no doubt, advised Mr. Hughes for interven- 
tion in Mexico. It has been his hobby since his entrance into 
the Senate. When I think of his views touching Mexico and 
the self-interest he has constantly exhibited toward our welfare 
there, the protection of the lives of our citizens and property, 
I am reminded of a story ascribed to my distinguished friend 
Private John Ailen. He telis the story of two negroes fishing 
on the banks of a southern stream. One was an old darkey, the 
other a young one. The young negro while holding his pole 
waiting for a bite grew sleepy, and while nodding away acci- 
dentally lost his balance and fell over into the stream; and then, 
while he was struggling for his life, the older negro jumped in, 
grabbed the boy, and saved him. As he came onto the bank a 
white gentleman, seeing the heroic act, came up and congratu- 
lated the old darkey, and asked him. Wasn't you afraid you 
would drown yourself?” Les, sir, but I bad to do it.” “And 
why, may I ask you?" inquired the gentleman, “ you were taking 
a desperate chance.” “ Yes, sah, boss,” says the darky, “ that 
nigger had all my bait in his pocket.” {Laughter and applause.) 

On July 22, 1912, nearly a year before Mr. Taft retired as 
President, Senator Fall. in a very lengthy speech delivered in 
the Senate severely criticized the administration then in power 
touching their Mexican policy—citing hundreds of outrages and 
making many sensational charges. The State Department, then 
presided over by a Republican, Mr. Knox, ordered a report on 
the charges contained in the speech. I desire to quote you 
parts of that interesting report. It says: 


It is only fair to say, at least so far as the State Department and 
the American diplomatic and consular officers are concerned, that none 
of them had ever before heard of injuries to those persons. The Son- 
ator is, therefore, In error when he states that “thie Government has 
been apprised of this fact repeatedly, and even recently of the more 
recent outrages upon these same people.” Hud the Senator taken the 
trouble or the precaution to have consulted the Department of State. 
as he admits did nat. before making his speech, he could bave 
learned these facts. And so with reference to`“ Ernest Goldner, Mr. 
Hollingsworth. and many others (who) have been maltreated and 
falsely imprisoned.“ The records of the department do not show that 
these cases have been brought to its attention. If complaints bave 
been made to the diplomatic or consular officers. It is perfectly certain 
that due and appropriate representations have been made. 

The Northwestern Railroad Co. and the firm of Keteresen & Degtau 
are both foreign and not American companies. 

The Senator next speaks of “ Losses to the Northwestern Railroad 
Co., Keteresen & Degtau.” 

s * 


> a * * . 

The attitude of the administration in this matter was sufficiently and 
succinctly stated by the President of the United States in a telegram 
— April 18. 1911. to the governor of Arizona, which reads as fol- 

Ows: 

“Your dispatch recelved. Have made urgent demand upon Mexican 
Government to issue instructions to prevent firing across border by 
Mexican Federal 8 am awaiting reply. Meantime, I have sent 
direct warning to the Mexican and insurgent forces near Douglas. I 
infer from your dispatch that both parties attempt to heed the warnin 
but that to the strain and exigency of the contest wild bullets stili 
find their way Into Douglas. The situation might justify me in ordering 
our troops to cross the border and attempt to stop the fighting or to 
fire both combatants from the 3 side. Rut tf I take this 
sep must face the bility of resistance and greater bloodshed, 
and also the danger of ha our motive misconstrued and misrepre- 
sented, and of thus tnflaming Mexican 8 indi tion nst many 
thousand Americans now in Mexico an rdizing their lives and 
propoz: The pressure for general intervention under such conditions 

t migbt not be practicable to resist. It is Impossible to foresee or 
reckon the consequences of such a course, and we must use the greatest 
self-constraint to avoid it Pending my urgent representation to the 
Mexican Government, can not. therefore, order the troops at Douglas 
to cross the border, but I must ask you and the local authorities, in 
case the same danger recurs, to direct the people of Douglas to place 
themselves where bullets can not reach them and thus avoid casualty. 
I am loath to endanger Americans in Mexico, where they are neces- 
sarily exposed, by taking radical steps to 3 inj to Americans 
on our side of the border, who can avoid it by temporary inconvenience.” 

It is submitted that for the reasons heretofore set forth the course 
of the President of the United States, both at Do and El Paso, 
was the one which was safest wisest under all the circumstances, 
* ya: 5 tue — 5 harmful a 9 to 

erican lives and property the prime purpose o measures en 
in connection with this trouble. : 
. * * . * * 
the Senator says: 

“Our Government has never resented the charges made openly by the 
Mexican Government that our troops invaded their terri sdi at that 
time.” That is, at the time of the most deplorable incident at Douglas, 
and that this charge “was the answer given to us when we protested 
against the outrages upon American citizens.” 

fact, as the Senator 


It may be observed that this ix contrary to the ct 
ceod easily have found out If be had, ns he states aona not, consulted 


* 
Further on 


e ent of State before making his speech. e Department of 
War made a thorough Investigation into the facts at the time of the 
charge, and n receiving a report of this tn tion the Department 


of State replied to the Mexican Government 
insinuations which that Government had made. 
— . * . * * * 
The Department of State has not sacrificed the ts of any Ameri- 
can citizen, man, woman, or child, who bas sufe: injury during the 


recent revolutio disturbances In Mexico. It is submitted, on the 
contrary, that the Department of State has taken every necessary 


step 
to protect, conserve, aud reserve 3 right which any American 
citizen has for or on account of such injuries. No one denies that 
these disturbances, have great losses; 


ling the charges and 


American citizens, during 


that they have experienced many hardships; that they have endured 
much suffering; that some few have lost their lives; and that sibly 
there may have been some atrocities even worse than death inflicted 
upon some few American citizens. Put unfortunately all of these, 
cago | the atrocities, appear to be the necessary incidents of war. 

They have been charged against us in the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and our operations in the Philippines; they have been 
charged against both parties in the Boer War. in the Russo-Japanese 
War, and in the Turco-Italian War. But fortunately there have been 
comparatively few American lives lost in Mexico, as the result of these 
disturbances (other than those who may have been killed in actual 
battle, as to which the Department of State has been advised), and it 
should be said that of these few a very smal) minority have been 
taken by the regular Mexican forces. The losses have been primarily 
inflicted by the rebel forces, and quite obviously, compensation not 
being obtainable for these from the rebels themselves, it is necessary 
to await a more settled condition before attempting to fix upon the 
Mexican Government itself the responsibility for these actions. 

The constant problem which bas confronted the President has been 
to secure the maximum amount of protection for American life and 
property with the minimum amount of danger thereto, 

[Applause.] 


So far no one with any adequate understanding of the situation be- 
lieves that we should have intervened in Mexico or that we should 
intervene now. 

[Applause.] 


There will probably never come a time to intervene if we exercise the 
forbearance with them that we should desire for ourselves. 


[Applause.] 

But, however that may be, it is clear that the time to Intervene will 
be when we can save more American lives by going into Mexico than 
by staying out of Mexico. 

[Applause.] 

At present we seem to be a long distance from that contingency. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You will recall that just before the Chicago convention was 
held, it was carried in the newspapers of the country that 
Senator Fatt had arrived in Chicago and would fight in the 
resolutions committee for a plank in the Republican platform 
declaring for intervention in Mexico. Of course, he was not 
in accord with the rank and file of his party and no such plank 
was incorporated in the Republican platform. His magnetic 
personality and persuasive ways, however, had more influence 
upon the Republican nominee in the Bridgehampton conference 
than upon the committee at Chicago, the membership of which 
included so many of his associates in the Senate—thoroughly 
familiar with his views and cognizant of his patriotism. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I wonder if the Republican nominee has ever read that 
series of articles published in Harper’s Weekly in April and 
May of this year, written by that splendid and reputable news- 
paper correspondent, Robert H. Murray? Mr. Murray has spent 
much time in Mexico and during the events attending the over- 
throw of Madero kept fully advised as to the happenings there. 
From a patriotic and impartial viewpoint, he gives a history 
of the service of Henry Lane Wilson as ambassador, his in- 
competency, his loyalty to special interests in Mexico, his 
constant devotion to the influences of force rather than right, 
his qualities of deception and insincerity, and the very promi- 
nent part he took in conspiring with Huerta and men of his 
caste in the overthrow and elimination of Madero. Let me 
read to you what Mr. Murray says: 


Neither Madero nor his ministers had apprehension of the ultimate 
result. Madero's only confessed fear was that Wilson might succeed 
in Inducing the United States to intervene. “ The American ambassador 
is our greatest enemy,” he declared to me on the forenoon of 8 
February 16, when I saw him in the National Palace. He then told 
me that Wilson had threatened that American troops would be sent 
into Mexico unless resigned and the fighting ceased. “ This 
is my answer,” said the President, showing me a copy of a long cone 
message which he had sent the 13 day to Taft. and which began: 
“T bare been informed that the Government over which your excel- 
lency dignifiedly presides has ordered to set out for the ports of Mexico 
war vessels with to disembark, and to come to this capital to 


ve ties of safety to Americans.” 
* informed to that effect?” I asked. “The American am- 
bassador,” lied President. Tbe next day Taft's reply came. He 


reassured Ma as to intervention, Wilson char; that Madero had 
tried to arouse anti-American sentiment through the Republic by send- 
ing broadcast messages that the American veer és were to be landed 
at Vera Cruz. Wht Madero did do, in a panic over the threat of 
intervention that Wilson had turled at him, was to issue a proclamation 
exhorting the people to remain tranquil and support the Government, 
so as to avold creating a situation which might lead to an American 
intervention. 
> > * . 7 . » 


had established secret relations with Huerta early in the 
ht. They had selected a tween. “My confidential messenger 
with Huerta Wilson terms him in one of his dispatches, This messen- 
ger was a fit selection for the — — job that was cooking. Zepeda 
was his name—Enrique Zepeda, called by courtesy Huerta's e ee 
but in popular belief bis illegitimate son. Ze a was a notorious 
debauchee. He had been expelled from the Mexican Country Club 
for disreputable conduct. In after days, while drunk, he boasted that 
it was he who had made the arrangements between Huerta and Wilson, 
It was who first notified the ambassador that Madero was 
arrested. e rushed into the American embassy on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, February 18, with blood streaming a wounded 
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d how the ambassador 

Huerta would seize the 
cisely indicated in his 
to the State De ent on Sunday, Februar 6. It is 
member that this is the day upon which Blanquet, after a week's 
delay, brought his troops into th With the presence of Blan- 
quet, the dependable Blanquet, Huerta was now in a position to drive 
ahead full speed. It is ous that on this day, when, with the arrival 
of Blanquet and his troops, Huerta must have felt Mage! apy! 3 
in his hands, that the ambassador should have made initial = 
erence to forthcoming events in the following cryptic sentences with 
which he concluded a dispatch to the State Department: 

“Eleven o’clo Sunday morning, February 16. Confidential. Gen. 
Bios during the Gar. ak shell DEAA SAK thn ONAR ead ae PAANI 

e e day, an perhaps as e German e 
ministers to accompany me. I hope for good results of this.” 

> * * — . 


To continue: On Monday, February 17, at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the ambassador once more endeavored to force his confidence and his 
dispatch he opened up a trifle, became more m 


cabl 


any moment, and that plans were ful 
4 


not. I 
feel bound 


the 8 The hard ng 
took place that day. Possibly Huerta was so 
private concerns that the federals got away from h 
eadway. They accomp important gains in the vicinity of the 
Cindadela, so much so, in fact, that the Government people, from 
Madero down, flattered themselves that one more assault, ei that 
night or the following day, would give them the Ciudadela. I had this 
from the lips of Madero on Monday night. 

On the even of the same day Ambassador Wilson sent another 
message to Washington, part of which follows: 
17, 10 o'clock: The Federal 8 


and really made 


the 
or toward the palace that uet, which Huerta 
had ordered there to replace loyal soldiers in preparation for the coup 
d'état next dav. Further evidence that the ambassador knew what was 
song on is afforded by the following extract from the same dispatch : 
“Blanquet’s troops have been placed in charge of the national 
ce, which is in accordance with a message sent me by Gen. Huerta, 
t all purely Maderista soldiers were to be put outside and soldiers 
upon whom we could depend would replace them. The diso: ization 
and lack of loyalty in the Federal army is becoming more evident and 
the adhesion of the citizen volunteers Diaz more marked. I expect 
important developments to-morrow.“) 
* . . * . . > 


Several times that forenoon (Tu 
the inaction of the go after the heartening successes of the pre- 
u 


vious day, had sent for erta and asked him what was the meaning 
of the delay. Huerta put him of with various pretexts. Huerta was 
with the President when I was at the palace. I could see them in 


8. I 
was toid that Huerta, when the President fina ly cornered him, bad 
insisted upon being rmitted to handle the military situation as be 
saw fit, and offer: o relinquish the command on the spot if ero 
was not satisfied. Madero was far from being satisfied ; but what could 
he do? 88 of Huerta’s duplicity has never entered his mind. 

en the blow fell, an ur or so later, it was all the more 

f its u — ess. 8 
adere expo: ating. Huerta 
playing for time. mdent fidgeting, and Wil- 
son waiting. Things were not going according to schedule, Can one 
imagine the fever our ambassador must have been in? His impatience 
played him a scurvy trick, as his correspondence shows. He could not 
in bimself until the 8 of the trap bad closed upon Madero, 
to flash the glad news to Washington. Noon was the hour told him 
Huerta for the springing of the snare. Noon was the hour at which 
liscn bad w. the Associated Press correspondent to be on the 
lookout for the big news. And inconceivably stupid as it may seem, 
noon was the bour at which be sent the following messa to the 
State artment announcing nearly two hours in advance of the fact 

that Madero was then a prisoner: 

“Twelve o’clock noon, Tuesday, February 18: This morning there 
is complete calm. except that at certain Intervals Diaz fires his heavy 
guns to prove that he has abundant ammunition. The supposition now 
— ot Se 5 generals are now in control of the situation and of 

e sident.” 

Some time between half 1 and 2 o'clock soldiers broke into 
Madero's private office in the National Palace. Two or three of his aides 
attempt to defend the President. Shots were exchanged. Several 
men were killed. Madero sought to flee from the palace by descending 
to the ground floor. There Blanquet confronted him and made him 
prisoner. All of the Madero ministers were seized. Huerta had lunched 
with Gustavo Madero in Gambrinus's restaurant, a few squares from the 

lace, leaving the dog's work in the ce for Blanquet to do. With 

ustavo Madero’s fi in hìs stomach and his wine still wet on his 
lips, Huerta excused himself, went outside the restaurant and ordered 
thin a squad of soldiers to lay by the heels his host, who sat waiting 
o to the State Department false ala 
RON S noon m 0 e ent was a a 
that which he cabled at 2 o’clock redeemed his reputation for accuracy 
as & reporter. He wired: 


“My confidential messenger with Huerta has come from the 


just 
„ badly, but not seriously, wounded, to inform me that Madero has 
st been made a prisoner by Blanquet, with the approval of Huerta. 
e states that the President officials in 
the room were killed, and that he 
men and captured Gusta 


„and that a number of 
Huerta) afterwards took a squad of 


vo Madero in Gambrinus's restaurant.” 


It was a 


afternoon at the American embassy. Smiles wreathed 
faces. Americans shook hands with Wilson, hugged him, tossed off 

highballs to his health, congratulated him upon the successful accom- 

plishment of the s work, They made —.— an impromptu little fiesta 

with the materials for a Roman holiday which events had provided them. 
* . s * oa 5 * 

It was well into the evening before he rounded up Huerta, Diaz, and 
Mondragon and a few less important associates of the conspirators in 
the embassy. Out of that meeting grew the so-called “ Pact of the 
Ciudadela,” to which the ——.—.— were Huerta and Diaz. Mon- 
dragon was relegated to a secondary place, largely through the influence 
of son, who projected Diaz to the front. It was agreed that Huerta 

become provisional president and that Diaz should succeed him 
for the constitutional term at an election which Huerta bound himself 
to call at the earliest ble date. The cabinet olios were thrown 
into a jackpot and the pot was split between z and Huerta, each 
Mondragon’s sole and 5 was the war ministry. 

Our ambassador, cabling to the State partment at midnight, w 
the half-drunken traitors had finally cleared out of the embassy, stag- 
ity. a hicecoughing, maudling, epitomized the shameful history of the 


„as follows: 

Apprehensive of the situation which might ensue after the downfall 
of President Madero, I inyited Gens. Huerta and Diaz to come to the 
embassy for the purpose of considering the question of preserving order 
in the city. After they arrived I discovered that many other thin: 


had to be discussed first, and after enormous difficulties I mana 0 
get them to agree to work together, on the understanding that Huerta 
should be provisional Diaz should 


resident of the republic and tha 

name the cabinet and t thereafter Diaz should receive the support 
ef Huerta for the constitutional presidency. After these were 
wa both left the embassy to put into effect the common order which 


n agreed upon for the public peace. I expect no further trouble 
in the city. I congratulate the department upon 05 turn of 
events, which have been, directly or indirectly, the r t of its in- 
structions.” 

al * . La . * * 
Recognition by all the foreign Governments was the thing that 
Huerta and our ambassador were hot for. Manifestly it was desirable 
to commit the United States and other countries, big and tittle, that 


were diplomatically represented. or misrepresented, in the City of Mex- 
eee ee heed tran acl 
edgment of the legality and existence of the Huerta government, 

. 


On the of Thursday he cabled to the department requesti 
instructions on the question of recognition, The cable is timed “ 
o'clock in the evening.” That same nicht, probably before this message 
had even left the cable office in the City of Mexico, he summoned t 
remainder of the diplomatic corps to a conference in the embassy. At 
the conference the diplomats agreed with our ambassador that the rec- 
ognition should be granted on the morrow. 


. * * a * * * 


Friday a reply to his cable of 8 o'clock of Thursday evening. Wilson's 
telegram, i ch would have to be 4 4 


ately, the task of coding the message in the State Department, trans- 
mitting it to the City of Mexico, and decoding it in the embassy there, 
could rdly have been accomplished before the time arrived for our 
ambassador to set out for the palace to recognize Huerta. 

And Wilson knew it. Indeed, before going to the palace on Friday 
morning he cabled of the decision reached by the diplomats the previous 
night, pleading lack of instructions as an excuse for his precipitateness, 
an 


d ey © 

“After discussion my col 
tio a that the recognition of the new government was impera- 
he end of enabling it to impose its authority and reestablish 
order. I shall accordingly unite with my colleagues, believing I am 
interpreting the desire of the departments and assisting in the tran- 


nilization. 

: On the same day, manifestly prior to the recognition forms being 
gone through with at the lace (for he employs the future tense in 
referring to recognition) ilson set in operation the machinery of the 
United tes Consular Service in Mexico for the beboof of Huerta by 
ordering our consuls throughout the Republic not only to get behin 
the new government themselves, but to teats a Huertista 3 
a — 


all of whom are without instruc- 


among the Mexicans. The wo g of this message indicates 
son did not fear that adverse o would come from Washington to 
ditch the recognition express before the goods it bore were rely 


livered at noon to Huerta. This is Wilson's order to our consular rep- 
resentatives in Mexico: 

“The provisional government was installed yesterday, with Gen. 
Huerta as President. There is general approval in the city, which fs 
practically iS The ex-President is a prisoner, waiting the decision 
of Congress in his case.” [Query : What decision could the emasculated 
and cowering C make in Madero’s case that would not be a de- 
cision dictated = uerta?] “The Senate and the House of Deputies are 
in full accord with the new administration. You should make this in- 
telligence public, and in the interests of Mexico urge general submission 
and — — to the new government, which will be recognized by all 
foreign governments 25 


s 2 kd > — * 


While the corpses of Madero and Pino Suarez were lying on the 
eement floor of a corridor of the penitentiary, Huerta, a Barra, 
and various other members of the government were in the throes of a 
long and excited conference in the palace. They strove until nearly 
daylight before they evolved an explanation which they thought might 
sati net only the people of Mexico, but, what was more importam 
the foreign Governments. Their final production was to the effect t 
Madero and Pino had been accidentally killed while being trans- 
ferred from the palace to the penitentiary during an exchange of shots 
between their guards and a ty of friends who sought to rescue them. 
No one in the city believ the explanation. Diplomats frankly ex- 
ressed their skepticism. But our am dor accepted the version of 
2 unreservedly, and communicated it without comment or q 
fieation to 8 eat wed 2 until 13 hours after 
urder. although ear! ons e morning newspapers 
full details of what had occurred. 
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The whole course of this ambassador during that eventful 
period in Mexico's history is disgusting and unbecoming one of 
his high office. It was no wonder that he was recalled as soon 
as these facts came to the attention of the present administra- 
tion. [Applause.] 

And these are the men who inspired the expressions of the 
Republican nominee. 

Answering the first proposition advanced by Mr. Hughes 
touching our failure to recognize Huerta, let me suggest that 
few, if any, speeches were made, certainly none that carried 
any weight with them, either on this side of the House or in 
the other Chamber, which were made by members of the Re- 
publican Party have ever contended that Huerta should be 
recognized, Even Senator Farr, in his speech in the Senate in 
April, 1914, said: 

I want to say now in peeing that I haye approved of the action 
of the President in refusing to recognize as President of Mexico 
Victoriana Huerta. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me for a moment present the situation that existed in 
Mexico when Huerta became President. I have inserted ex- 
cerpts from the articles I have just referred to written by Mr. 
Murray and published in Harper’s Weekly. But briefly, here is 
what happened. It was the 22d day of February, 1913. Huerta 
had been an officer in the armies of Diaz. He had never been in 
sympathy with the social and economic movement inaugurated by 
Madero and believed in by the great mass of the Mexican people. 
He believed in the principle of force and was alive to those inter- 
ests that hold the people in bondage and promote the continuance 
of those policies that had long been practiced by Diaz and upheld 
by the aristocracy of Mexico, There was not a particle of sym- 
pathy in his heart with that great movement of the revolu- 
tionists, but when the revolution became so strong and the 
need of social and economic reform in Mexico became so pow- 
erful that Diaz was driven from power and Madero elected 
by the people of that country as the provisional president, 
Huerta, one of the military chiefs of.the old régime professing 
his loyalty and change of heart to the demands of the hour, was 
placed by Madero at the head of his military forces. 

And while Madero, as President, and Huerta, as head of the 
army, were living in Mexico City, and the reforms which 
the people had so long struggled for were gradually being real- 
ized, small uprisings took place here and there in Mexico. 
Huerta, shrewd, ambitious, and tyrannical, saw the opportunity 
for himself to be made President. He called a conference, in- 
viting Diaz, Mondragon, and other leaders of the old Porfirio 
Diaz régime, and they conspired the overthrow of Madero. 
Suddenly Madero was made prisoner by his own men. He was 
put into a cell and a conference was called by the American 
ambassador, which was held in the American Embassy. Mat- 
ters of great moment were discussed by Huerta, Diaz, and other 
traitors on that occasion,” says Mr. Murray. Your nights after- 
wards, Madero was murdered. Within a few hours Huerta was 
declared President, 

Was there ever such treachery practiced? Judas Iscariot's 
betrayal of the lowly Nazarene; Benedict Arnold's treason to his 
country; these can not be compared to the treacherous action of 
Huerta; but one incident in the history of the world is compar- 
able to it—that was when a certain patriotic, brave, and pro- 
gressive band of Americans who had abandoned their old love 
and marched to the tune of Onward Christian Soldiers to the 
very heights of Armageddon, while assembled in Chicago on 
June 6, was without warning or justification abandoned by 
their patron saint to the mercies of a cold and wicked world, 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

It was the disastrous defeat and nullification of that splendid 
achievement which Madero and his compatriots in arms had so 
long struggled to attain. Just in the heyday of the realization of 
their hopes when success had come and constitutional govern- 
ment had been established, in the twinkling of an eye, through 
this unsurpassed treachery of the head of the army, all was 
wrung from them, and wrong triumphed over right and force 
over justice. And before Madero's body was cold, almost before 
it had been moved from where it had been. murdered, this ad- 
viser of the Republican nominee, Henry Lane Wilson, called a 
meeting of the ambassadors of other countries and recognized, 
in the names of their Governments, Huerta as the President of 
Mexico. It is the only time in the history of this Government 
where an ambassador of the United States on his own initiative 
and without authority from his Government recognized the 
head of a foreign country. Mr. Taft was then President and 
remained President until the 4th of March following, and he did 
not approve the unauthorized act of his ambassador, and did 
not before the end of his term recognize Huerta as the head of 
the Mexican Government, Mr. Hughes would have acted differ- 
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ently. Yet, there was not a syllable of criticism of Mr. Taft's 
action in refusing to recognize Huerta, When Mr. Wilson be- 
came President there was not the slightest influence brought to 
bear to move him to recognize Huerta in Mexico. If his policy 
was wrong, why was there not some criticism at least from 
gentlemen so critical now? [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson either had approved the murder 
of Madero by recognition of Huerta as head of the Mexican 
Government, it would have been a setback to the wonderful 
progress and development in the civilization of all South and 
Latin American countries. [Applause.] When this country, the 
foster mother of the Western Hemisphere, establishes the prece- 
dent that it will approve the action of military leaders when 
they murder the head of an orderly government and forcibly take 
charge of that government we will lower that high standard of 
character that we have instilled into South and Central Ameri- 
can peoples. [Applause.] By the refusal of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Wilson to recognize Huerta this Government set a commendable 
example for all Republics. The peace of the world is maintained 
only by orderly government firmly established, and when we, the 
greatest constitutional Republic on the face of the earth, set out 
upon a policy of recognizing chiefs who, because of their 
peculiar position in charge of the military of the country, can 
have the head of the government murdered and then recognize 
that practice we will subscribe to a policy revolting to our 
own sense of justice, a policy which will eventually result in 
encouraging revolutions and conspiracies against lawfully es- 
tablished governments. It should be particularly encouraging 
to those countries to the south of us that this administration 
at least has so far persistently and industriously tried to foster 
their good friendship and by act and deed aid them to a high 
standard of civilization and good government. It is our duty, 
if we are to hold high the fundamental principles of this Re- 
public, to discourage rather than encourage, discountenance 
rather than countenance, every effort to secure changes in 
government by means other than through orderly and con- 
stitutional channels. [Applause on the Democratic side.] No 
policy of this administration has contributed more in bringing 
to us the close and friendly feeling of the South and Central 
American countries than has our refusal to recognize Huerta. 
And any reasoning person knows that if Mr. Hughes had been 
President and recognized Huerta he would have given encour- 
agement to a revolutionary, disordered, and unstable govern- 
ment, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But the failure of Mr. Wilson to recognize Huerta is not the 
only blunder with which the Republican nominee charges the 
administration. Peculiarly critical is he of the action of the 
President in his several proclamations touching the shipment 
of arms and munitions of war into Mexico. Let us analyze 
this criticism and see if it is just. Mr. Hughes says it was a 
vacillating policy. The facts are that only three changes 
have been made by the President touching the shipment of 
arms to Mexico—in August, 1913, February 8, 1914, and Octo- 
ber 19, 1915. The policy of the administration throughout 
has been one of concern and solicitude for Mexico. The policy 
to allow them to work out their own internal and domestic 
affairs in their own way without interference from us. 

The only requirement we have made of them is to conform to 
the spirit of humanity and to protect the lives of American citi- 
zens and American property. Of course, I know that American 
citizens have been killed and American property in a great many 
instances has been destroyed. I am not going to excuse the action 
of the Mexican people and the outrages they have committed at 
times upon American citizens and American property, but 1 
know, and you know, that it would be impossible in a country, 
the home of 20,000,000 of people, engaged in civil war and where 
the property of the sympathizers of each faction in the war is 
being destroyed and taken and retaken, for American indus- 
tries in that country to continue prosperous and for American 
interests not to decline in value. Huerta, when at the head of 
the Republic of Mexico, constantly gave assurances for the pro- 
tection of American lives and property. 

When Carranza became President he gave assurances of pro- 
tection. I do not believe, nor do you believe, that these as- 
surances have been kept at all times by the Mexican people, but 
as a great Government we can afford to treat with Mexico at 
times differently from what we would in dealing with a stronger 
nation. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And so with this 
civil war raging for over five years in Mexico, changed conditions 
have constantly arisen that have forced us to change our policy 
toward the shipment of arms and ammunition into Mexico. 
Prior to March 14, 1912, although there had been a revolution 
in Mexico for many months, this Government thought it was best 
that any citizen of Mexico, no matter to what faction he might 
belong, be allowed to import arms and munitions of war into 
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Mexico. That day, under the policy adopted by the Republican 
Party, a resolution was passed through Congress that allowed 
the shipment of arms and munitions of war only to the Madero 
faction in Mexico. It was based on the fact that this patriot 
and his compatriots in arms had struggled for years to gain 
mastery there, and since they had at last won out and were 
now in control of that country, even though there were several 
uprisings at that time in Mexico, this country thought it proper 
to encourage that constitutional government by prohibiting the 
shipment of arms and ammunition to those who were rebelling 
against it. 

Mr. Wilson followed that policy when he became President, 
and only changed it when Huerta and his régime had grown so 
defiant and the Constitutionalists, who believed in those prin- 
ciples that Madero and his compatriots had fought for and to 
whom success had finally come, were making such headway 
that he felt that the embargo then existing was giving to 
Huerta an unfair advantage over them, and that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was unneutral. The Huertistas were in charge of 
the seaports, and could not only buy arms and munitions under 
the then pending order from the United States but they could 
buy them from all the countries of the world, while the Con- 
stitutionalists, who were fighting for principle and who had 
gained their many advantages and series of successes only 
through a conquest of the arms of the Huerta forces, were pro- 
hibited by this country from obtaining arms here, and so it was 
at that time that the President came to the conclusion that an 
embargo should be placed on the shipments of arms and muni- 
tions of war, not only for the Constitutionalists but for the 
Huertistas. His action was applauded throughout the Nation. 
Practically every paper in the country praised his patriotic 
stand, and the Republicans of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate, as well as the House, approved the course 
of the President. [Applause.] Senator Lobo. ranking member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs at that time, said: 

Tt ts an excellent message. Its substantive declaration is that forbid- 
ding the shipment of arms to Mexico. I am in hearty agreement with 
that. The United States could not put itself in the position of addin 
to the slaughter in Mexico. Oniy two courses were open to the Presi- 
dent—intervention and nonintervention—and I am sure that the senti- 
ment y igre country would not tolerate intervention. The President's 
policy that of waiting upon events, and I feel that he could now 
pursue no other, 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Senator Root at that time said: 


The message is admirable in its general tone and spirit. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

These expressions are quite different from the speeches re- 
cently made by Mr. Root to the New York Republican State 
convention and by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] 
in his State when they had seen that the Democratic Party 
under the splendid leadership of Woodrow Wilson had re- 
deemed every pledge to the people and when the last vestige of 
hope of a new issue for the coming campaign has vanished. 
Without any change in conditions in Mexico they give utter- 
ance to decidedly different views of the President's policy. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I shall not continue quoting these expressions upon the part 
of the Republicans on the policy of President Wilson. Suffice 
it is to say that no man, either in this House or at the other 
end of the Capitol, raised his voice in protest against this policy. 

And then what happened? Huerta continued in control of the 
Mexican seaports. They had arms and ammunition there; but 
the Constitutionalists, fired by the spirit of Madero fighting for 
the principles which they believed in and the cause of social 
and economic reform, trying to drive from the control of that 
country those men who had lived and prospered upon the blood 
and toil of the masses, moved on, gaining victory after victory, 
furnishing their soldiers with the guns and ammunition taken 
from the dead soldiers that fell in the ranks of the armies of 
Huerta, soon securing complete control of the upper States 
of Chihuahua and Sonora, and everyone could see that it was 
but u question of time when the Constitutionalists, though fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds, would soon drive Huerta and 
his forces from power. 

It was then (Feb. 3, 1914) that President Wilson issued 
his proclamation removing the embargo on the shipment of arms 
and munitions of war into Mexico, so that this country might 
continue to show a spirit of absolute neutrality and noninter- 
ference. President Wilson in issuing this order gave out this 
statement: 


The Executive order under which the rtation of arms and ammu- 


nition into Mexico is forbidden was a departure from the accepted 
practices of neutrality, a deliberate departure from those practices 
well-considered joint resolution of Congress, determined upon 


under a 


in circumstances which have now ceased to exist. It was intended to 
ae incipient revolts nst the regularly constituted authori- 
ties of Mexico. Since that er was issued the circumstances of the 
case have undergone a radical change. 

There is now no constitutional government in Mexico, and the exist- 
ence of this order hinders and delays the very thing tbe Government of 
of the United States is now insisting upon, namely, that Mexico shall be 
left free to settle her own affairs — — soon as possible, put them 
upon a constitutional footing by her own force and counsel. 

The New York World of February 4, 1914, in its news items 
from Washington, in commenting on the action of the Presi- 
dent, said: 

Expressions of warm approval came from both ends of the Capitol 
to-day when news spread of the President's decision to lift the em- 
bargo. To members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee it was 
no 2 for they bad an intimation of it in their recent conference 
with the President. Senator Root commended the move. Many Mem- 
bers of the Forei Relations Committee who now approve the lifting 
of the embargo did not think that way last August, and there are som 
on the other hand, who think that if the embargo had been ra 
sooner the revolution in Mexico might now have been ended. 

Those who try to give the impression that the President was 
encouraging war and revolution by that action do him and the 
American Congress a great injustice. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] Huerta and his followers, being in charge of the 
seaports, could obtain arms and ammunition from other coun- 
tries, but the Constitutionalists, although in control of 1,800 
miles of border line along the Rio Grande, and who had gained 
victory after victory, and whose complete success, as could 
clearly be seen, was but a little way off, were prohibited, until 
this order was made effective, from importing arms and ammu- 
nition. The press of the country at the time applauded the 
action of the President. No criticism came from Republicans 
in this House or in the Senate. The American people looked 
upon it as a step in the interest of humanity and toward the 
furtherance of peace and order. That action did promote peace 
and order, because it was only a few months after that that 
Huerta’s régime crumbled and he was forced out of Mexico. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Hughes in his acceptance 
speech cites several instances where arms and munitions of 
war following this order were permitted to go into Mexico, the 
facts are that from the order of February 3, 1914, up until the 
proclamation of October 19, 1915, when Carranza was recog- 
nized, with the exception of the time during the conference be- 
tween this country and the A B C countries and the repre- 
sentatives of the factions in Mexico, there was no embargo on 
any arms and munitions of war into Mexico. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Is it not a fact that the 
recognition of Carranza came at the recommendation of the 
Republics of South America? 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. The gentleman is exactly 
right. Throughout this controversy our Government has worked 
hand in hand with our sister Republics to the south, and by our 
action we are to-day appreciated by South and Central American 
countries more than at any other time in our history. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This Government during that time treated Mexico as it did 
every other country under international law. No voice was 
raised in protest to it, and the policy of the President during all 
that time, of allowing each faction that desired to purchase arms 
and munitions in this country, was approved and applauded. 
It was in keeping with that spirit of strict neutrality that the 
President has shown from the time he took the reins of gov- 
ernment to allow the Mexican people to work out their own 
destiny in their own way. It showed no preference to Carranza 
or Villa in their fight among themselves in the matter of ship- 
ments of arms and munitions until it was clearly demonstrated 
that Carranza and his following had practically obtained con- 
trol of all the States of Mexico and that Villa and his follow- 
ing were but a handful of bandits left. When that condition 
came about—and not until then—did the President recognize 
Carranza as the head of the constitutional Government of Mexico. 
When he recognized him as the head he immediately issued his 
proclamation placing again the embargo on arms and munitions 
of war to any revolutionist whatsoever. His embargo policy has 
been consistent, fair, and just, and at each point in the develop- 
ment of that policy it was at the time approved by the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] He met the condi- 
tions as they arose firmly and justly, and the people of this 
country will not now believe that he was vacillating and blunder- 
some. His policy was the policy of Lincoln, During Lincoln's 
administration, when he confronted like conditions in Mexico, 
and the jingo cried for intervention, the same criticism was 
leveled at him. He answered by saying, “I am not control- 
ling events, but events are controlling themselves.” And to-day, 
even though there are bandits and uprisings in Mexico, there is 
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better law and order there than there has been at any time since 
the overthrow of Madero. [Applause.] 

I submit that every act of the President has been based upon 
just grounds. They have made many misleading and incorrect 
charges against the administration, and only last Friday the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. RODENBERG] em- 
ployed this language in criticism of the Mexican policy of the 
President. I quote it to show how unjust the opposition is, 
how they are trying to mislead the American people, how un- 
fair they are to the President. Here is what he says. I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record of Friday, August 4, 1916: 

The trouble at Parral occurred as late as April 10 of this year. The 
attack on our soldiers at that place was made by the soldiers of Car- 
ranza. Four days after the attack and after the administration had 
full knowledge of Carranza's treachery, Secretary Lansing issued an 
order permitting Carranza to import 1,000,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition, e day before the order was issued Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge, vice president of the Phelps-Dodge Co., was in the city of Wash- 
ington and, according to the newspapers, visited the Secretary of State. 

he Phelps-Dodge Co, is enga, in the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war, and is the same company that was Indicted in the 
Federal courts for violating the embargo on the shipment of munitions 
to Mexico in the last year of the Taft administration and escaped con- 
viction on the technicality that the munitions had not actually 
reached the Republic of Mexico, but had been stopped at Bisbee, 
Ariz. Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, vice president of the Phelps-Dodge Co., 
is a most interesting gentleman. The records show that he was the 
heaviest individual contributor to the Democratic national campaign 
fund In 1912, his first contribution being $30,000. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I am not making any charge against the integrity 
of the Secretary of State, nor do I know positively that the Phelps- 
Dodge Co. sold Carranza this 1,000,000 rounds of ammunition, but I 
can not help wondering if there is any connection between the call of 
Mr. Dodge on Mr. Lansing and the Issuance of the order. The ammu- 
nition which was imported by Carranza under that order was used in 
the ‘attack on our soldiers at Carrizal, in which 19 of the Nation's de- 
fenders, including two officers, lost their lives. If there should be any 
connection between the visit of Mr. Dodge and the issuance of the order. 
and if the ammunition that was shipped to Mexico was shipped by the 
Phelps-Dodge Co., then may God have mercy on an administration that 
mits a campaign contributor to recoup himself at the expense of the 
fives of our gallant soldier boys. [Great applause on the Republican side.] 

Great applause on the Republican side! Now, gentlemen, 
if I were you I would applaud correct statements. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] I would applaud statements based 
on justice and fairness and not statements charging the Presi- 
dent of the United States in such language as that without hav- 
ing the slightest information on which to base it. The facts 
are, and the records will bear me out, and any gentleman can 
see for himself by an examination of the record, that the order 
for the consignment spoken of by the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. RopenserG] as having been sent there on the 10th day 
of April, 1916, or four days after the killing at Parral, was 
granted over a week before that time, and at the time of the 
Parral killing the communication spoken of was in Mexico. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Under the arrangement 
then existing in the State Department, and which had existed 
since the embargo order of October, 1915, in the States of 
Sonora and Chihuahua and Lower California the Carranzistas 
could not obtain arms or munitions of war except on applica- 
tion of the agent of Carranza here. And the records show that 
on the 3d day of April Mr. Arredondo, the accredited agent of 
Carranza, requested and got permission to ship these goods 
from Douglas, Ariz., into Mexico. They had been in Mexico 
for a week before the killing at Parral, and the insinuation 
and the statement are wholly untrue. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I am sure that the gentleman from Illinois, for 
whom I have high regard, when he knows the facts will with- 
draw what he has said. I talked with the State Department 
about this allegation, and Mr. Polk, the Acting Secretary, told 
me that he knew nothing about the charge, that he knew 
nothing about Mr. Dodge having been there, but that he was 
sure the charge was not true. At the time of the alleged meet- 
ing with Mr. Dodge Mr. Lansing was well and attending the 
duties of his office in the State Department. Mr. Polk says, 
“I am sure it is wrong, and I will wire to Mr. Lansing and see 
what he says about it.“ And this morning Mr. Polk received 
a telegram in which Mr. Lansing says, “ Have never met Cleye- 
land H. Dodge in my life. Have had no communications with 
him of any kind. Rodenberg charge utterly false.“ [Loud 
applause on the Democratie side.] Such campaign charges as 
this, sirs, will not meet the approval of the American people. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BURNETT). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi have 15 minutes longer. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman proceed until he concludes his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi 
may proceed for 15 minutes or longer. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr, HARRISON. I thank the House for its courtesy. 

But, you say, we have soldiers on the border, and our Army is 
upon Mexican soil. That is true. But our soldiers were on the 
border during Mr. Taft’s administration, and this Government 
has paid appropriations heretofore to reimburse the State of 
Texas for the services of Texas Rangers employed to protect the 
border. The border situation is one that has given this country 
concern for a half century. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Grant, and Mr. 
Taft were all confronted with the ery of the jingo to intervene 
in Mexico. Their patience was compensated by the priceless 
jewel of peace. 

Why should we not now be on friendly terms with the Mexi- 
ean Government? They have given us their assurance of satis- 
faction for past wrongs and protection against future wrongs. 
They have offered to mediate our differences, and we have ac- 
cepted the offer, realizing their difficulties and embarrassments. 
For my part, so long as we can maintain our peace with honor, 
I would prefer to vote billions of dollars to keep our soldiers 
on the border camping under the smiles of the western moon 
or drilling in the scorching heat of a Texas sun, writing letters 
of love back home, and receiving inspiration from us, than to 
vote to sustain a policy which would send them into a war en- 
dangering their lives and destructive of the peace and happi- 
ness of our people. [Applause.] 

And when Mr, Hughes, in his acceptance speech, says that 
the Mexican policy of the President has not been firm the only 
construction that can be placed upon his language Is that he 
believes that Wilson should have intervened. This Government 
several times within the past three years has been on the very 
brink of war with Mexico. Our citizens have not known any 
day what might happen on the morrow. We have sent de- 
mands to Mexico which if not answered as they were would 
have meant war. The President of this country should either 
have made those demands through diplomatic channels or 
should have resorted to arms. The only way the President 
could have been more firm than he has been would have been a 
declaration of war. We are to assume that Mr. Hughes, if he 
had been President, would have asked for a declaration of war. 

Mr. Hughes may think that war is popular, He may think 
that the people are for intervention, but they are not. And I 
make the prophecy now that before the end of this campaign he 
will not be talking to the American people about Mexico; that 
he will not be crying out for intervention; that he will not be 
criticizing the President's policy touching the embargo on the 
shipment of arms and munitions of war into Mexico. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. I should like to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi if he knows what would probably have been the policy 
of the President if Germany had not yielded on his demand in 
regard to submarines? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the gentleman's question is far afield. 
The gentleman's candidate for the Presidency says that in the 
foreign policy of this country President Wilson has not been 
firm enough. Now, the gentleman’s question implies that in that 
instance he would have been too firm. President Wilson has 
followed the right policy throughout. He has championed the 
rights of neutrals and on all occasions has contended for their 
rights under international law; and no President in the history 
of this country, when he shall have gone out of office, will have 
a better record touching foreign policies than Woodrow Wilson. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Will my colleague ask the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] what Mr. Hughes would 
have done? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have only 15 minutes remaining, and I do 
not want to impose on the House at too great length. 

Mr. DENISON. I should like to have an answer to my 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON, I have answered the gentleman's question. 
The President showed a degree of firmness in that instance that 
won from the American people commendation and praise, and 
what he did at that time, standing up for American rights and 
the protection of the lives of our citizens, he did notwithstanding 
the gentleman himself and many men of his party tried to ham- 
string and embarrass the President. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. 


done? j 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman does not understand that the 
President ever intended to go to war, whether Germany yielded 
or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have answered the gentleman; but the 
trouble is that in all the speeches made by the gentleman’s 
candidate for the Presidency and by the members of his party 
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they criticize the President for doing this and doing that, and 
yet not in one instance do they say what their own party would 
do or what their own candidate for the Presidency would do. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] The gentleman’s candidate 
for the Presidency has not the courage to say that he would have 
recognized Huerta in Mexico. He has not the courage to say 
that he would actually intervene in Mexico. He has not the 
courage to say that he would not have put those embargo orders 
in force. And yet with all the language that he can employ 
he criticizes the President in such a way that that is the only 
conclusion you can draw. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The American people are not for war. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.]! They know what war means. Many of 
them remember the suffering that was endured, the damage 
that was wrought, and the material setback that accompa- 
nied the war from 1861 to 1865. We are all familiar with 
the horrors of the dreadful cataclysm now raging across the 
waters. Millions of the flower of Europe’s manhood have 
been killed; strong men made cripples for life; asylums filled 
with the insane; industries paralyzed, capitalists pauper- 
ized, commercial houses bankrupted; battle fields whitened 
by the bleaching bones of the dead; agricultural fields laid in 
waste; rivers colored by the blood of wounded soldiers; homes 
saddened by the loss of loved ones; women forced to work in 
fields, on the streets, and in the factories, aye, even to marry in 
order to replenish the diminishing race. We have, Mr. Speaker, 
almost heard the sharp rattle of their muskets, the thundering 
roar of their cannon, the groans of their dying, and the wails of 
their sorrowing. We know the horrors of war, 

If Mr. Hughes had been President—if we are to believe his 
speech of acceptance—instead of to-day in this country there 
being peace and plenty, happiness and contentment, an era of 
prosperity everywhere never experienced in the history of the 
country before, we would have war—cruel, unjust war. Our 
factories would be idle, our fields would lie in waste, our hos- 
pitals would be filled with wounded, our homes saddened; 
misery and poverty everywhere. We would read upon the faces 
of our women lines of sorrow, where now are written expres- 
sions of happiness, Our fathers would walk with dread and 
anxious step, where now they move in happy contentment. 
Where now we hear the laughter of children, we would hear the 
sobs of the sorrowing. The skies no more would reflect the color 
of burning furnaces, but rather the crimson glow of bloody battle 
fields. 

No; the American people do not want war! [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

I suppose recently when the Mexican situation became so 
tense that if Mr. Hughes had been President, instead of dis- 
patching with firmness a note such as was sent through diplo- 
matic channels by Mr. Wilson, which brought peace and pre- 
served our honor, he would have refused Mexican overtures 
and ordered the American armies into Mexico. I received a 
letier the other day from a little 18-year-old woman. She is 
the wife of a militiaman. This letter to me expressed a phi- 
losophy of peace. In her simple way, because she is a country 
girl, she wrote me: 

My Krnp Sin: I am 18 2 of age, the mother of a 3-months’ old 
child; my husband joined the militia and went to the border. I am ab- 
solute! a ayy oe upon him, I have pales, and my little baby is 
sick. y father and my mother are both dead, and I have ho sisters 
or brothers. I need my husband at home, and I do hope you can see 
Mr. Wilson for me, because everybody here says he has such a tender 
heart and is such a great man, and ask him to let my husband come 
back to me. 

And so it is, Mr. Speaker, that there would have been in the 

ast two months thousands of just such cases as this if the 
policies of those who would intervene in Mexico had prevailed. 
Just such cries would have come from every nook and corner of 
this country, from every village, county, and State of this Nation. 
When the call to arms came and war looked inevitable, and 
these young men from every section responded “ like heroes to 
the cause,” the mothers, wives, dapghters, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts all over the land, with heavy hearts, wended their ways 
along 10,000 roads and streets to bid the soldier boys good-by. 
We will never know how many eyes were dimmed with tears 
and how many prayers went up from loving hearts of the noble 
womanhood of this land that war might be averted. And while 
the sons of many Christian mothers are now camping on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, these mothers are awaiting their 
return and on their knees are praying God that Woodrow Wilson 
be given divine guidance and that peace, happiness, and con- 
tentment may prevail. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
It is easy enough to criticize and find fault, but there. is one 
glaring fact in this campaign that will not be downed and that 
is that through it all Mr. Wilson has faced serious international 
problems; he has faced them all with firmness, maintained peace, 
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and preserved our Nation’s honor. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] And the policy with which Mr. Hughes finds fault and 
charges to be weak is the same policy that the metropolitan press 
of the country for three years has approved, the policy the Ameri- 
can people have been inspired by, and the policy that Republican 
leaders have indorsed. There is less cause for intervention to- 
day in Mexico than there was in August, 1913. There is no more 
reason to-day for interfering in the domestic and internal affairs 
of Mexico than there was in August, 1913. No event has occurred 
since that time that would convince any rational mind that 
Huerta should have been recognized. And yet here is what 
Senator NEtson, an influential Republican statesman, said about 
the policy of Mr. Wilson on August 21, 1913. And, Mr. Speaker, 
when these sentiments were uttered Mexico was torn with strife 
and dissension. A large number of American people were then 
howling for intervention. But in face of these conditions, Sena- 
tor Nelson said: 

I want to remind Senators at this juncture of a little bit of history 
that we older ones remember well, because it transpired under our eyes 
and observation. We were very glad during the long, weary, and mo- 
mentous days of the Civil War that no foreign Government intervened 
in our struggle, and that they allowed us to settle the struggle among 
ourselves. e were threatened time and again with Intervention from 
France, from Spain, and even from England. In one case the situation 
became so acute that a general of the United States at New Orleans was 
removed because of the complaint of foreign Governments, We were 
very glad to have foreign Governments keep their hands off and let us 
settle our controversy among ourselves. The treatment that we ho) 
and longed for, and which was accorded us during the days of the 
Civil War, we ought to be willing to accord to a sister Republic at this 
juncture, and not attempt to agitate the question and bring on war. 


re — to permit Mexico, as we were permitted during the Civil War, 
to settle her internal troubles without warlike intervention on our part, 
[Applause.] 


What is it Senators want? Intervention means war, 
have a war with Mexico. There are 15,000,000 people in Mexico, and 
they will not quietly and supinely submit to have that country invaded 
and dismembered. Sup we should get, as the result of war, what 
some people are pining for—two or three of the northern provinces from 
Mexico and attach them to the United States, what good will it do us? 

Therefore it seems to me that at this juncture we ought to do every- 
thing we can in this country to avoid war and give the people of 
Mexico the same chance to settle their internal culties which we 
asked and obtained during the long and weary days of the Civil War. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Senator Smoor, one of the old guard and a leader in the Ohi- 
cago convention that nominated Mr, Hughes, in speaking on the 
same day, said: 

I desire to say to the Senate that Hon. A. W. Ivins, who m 
termed the father of the Eutaw Colonies, writes me that he spos s for 
a great number of the Eutaw people when he says they would rather 
lose every dollar of property they own in Mexico than to see inter- 
vention by this Government. He says, “ Let them fight it out among 
themselyes”; and 1, too, believe in that policy. * * I want to 
say this much, because I believe that the President is doing everything 
to-day that can be done, and I believe it would be bad policy for this 
Government at this time to intervene in Mexico, and thus bring on 
bloody and costly war. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, whom the distinguished Republican nominee 
took into confidence on the woman suffrage amendment recently, 
speaking on the same date, said: 


The former administration, with whose doing in Mexico I was per- 
sonally more familiar than I am with the actions of the present admin- 
istration, was doing precisely, so far as I understand, what this admin- 


istration is doing. 

I have personally iat? confidence in the 833 and good judg- 
ment of the President of the United States. have had an opportunity, 
in connection with others, of talking with him face to face; and no man 
ean talk with him without being convinced that President Wilson is 
patriotically engaged in doing everything he possibly can to bring order 
out of the chaos which now exists in Mexico. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Lopez, one of the old guard, who seems recently to have 


become very close with Mr. Roosevelt, speaking on this same 


day, said: 
I cordially a. 


Suppose we 


ht be 


with what the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], 
who has just taken his seat, has said as to the general ition, but I should 
like to add this remark to the present situation: The President of the 
United States, charged with the duty of conducting our relations with 
foreign countries, has been making an effort, in good faith and with all 
the wisdom and patience at his command, to bring about some arrange- 
ment in Mexico which would lead to peace and stable government. 
% I am sure we are all actuated by the same desire, and that 
is to maintain the ce of the country, not to intervene, to avoid 
intervention if ble, and at the same time give full and proper pro- 
tection to American life and American property. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But that is not all. The Republican nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent knew what the sentiments of the American people were 
better than Hughes. He knew that they were not for war. 
He know we had no business intervening in Mexico, and he 
gave some utterances to the country, and gave them at a time 
when the jingoes were crying aloud for intervention, when 
Mr. Penrose had, voiced his sentiments in the United States 
Senate, after Senator Fall, had pleaded for intervention.“ 
This distinguished American, the candidate for Vice President, 
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this man who is now running on the ticket with the Republican 
nominee, who obtained his information from Henry Lane 
Wilson and Senator Fatt, said in August, 1918, speuking at 
that time to the Republican Editorial Association of Indiana. 
I wonder if the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonc- 
WORTH) ever read these sentiments of peace from the mouth of 
one of the distinguished standard bearers of his party. I won- 
der, when the distinguished gentlemen, the ex-Speaker of the 
House [Mr. Cannon], spoke the other day ‘so fervently and 
vigorously on Mexico, if he had then read what the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, his vice presidential can- 
didate, said on this question. Let me read to you. I want yon 
to pay attention. It sounds good. It is a great pity that your 
Republican nominee for President had not called into con- 
ference his running mate to talk with him about this very 
delicate Mexican question. 

Says Mr. Fairbanks: 

I have no doubt that the disturbances in Mexico during the last 
few years have been due in a greater or less degree to an ort on the 
part of ambitious, cunning men to force intervention and possible 
annexation to the United States. 

[Applause.] 


The exploiters of public utilities and of the mineral and a Itural 


resources of our neighbor have undoubtedly thought that they would 
gain much if they could force intervention by the United States. There 
are we of fortune in Mexico who wo undoubtedly welcome such 
a contingency. 

Senpationaiiats are riaya J to the confusion of the situation and are 
making more difficult the solution of the problem. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Could we not class the Republican candidate for President 
to-day as one of those sensationalists? [Applause on the Deino- 
cratic side.] I read further: 

Intervention in Mexico ts, of course, not a matter to be considered 
lightly, for Intervention means war, and war means the destruction of 
human lives and the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars. It 
means furthermore the nsibility of the Government of 20,000,000 
peenis for an Indefinite period. We are now en in governing 10,- 

,000 aliens as the result of the Spanish-American War, a war which 
could very probably have been averted if we could have exercised a little 
more patience, patriotism, and self-restraint. 

Then he proceeds: 

If our speculators— 

I wonder whom he was talking about when he mentioned specu- 
lators? Did he mean men who own stocks in railroads, the men 
who own interests in mines, in timberlands, agricultural lands, 
and oil interests in Mexico? I wonder if any gentleman that the 
Republican candidate for President has lately conferred with 
could be placed in that class? [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] The vice presidential candidate proceeds: 


If our speculators in Mexico suffer pecuniary loss as the result of 
recurring revolutions, that ls a matter for future consideration, when 
stable government and (pance are fully established in that country, It 
is no warrant for shedding the blood of Americans, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


To sacrifice the life of one soldier for all of the dollars investors or 
3 have ventured in Mexico would be the supremest criminal 
olly. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Without a deliberate afront on the of tbe Mexican Governmen 
whether It exists de jure or de facto, no ground oo which we wo 
be justified in sending our armies beyond the Kio Grande. 

ident Wilson is dealing with it as best he can. We may not en- 
tirely agree that bis course is better than that of his distinguished pre- 
decessor, nevertheless we should endeavor to uphold his hand. 

There should be no difference of opinion as that. By doing so we 

a one. 


shall make bis path a er 5 See 
It is not an hour for eſther little politics or sensational journalism. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The clamor of the jingoes should not be allowed to drown the voice of 
rational, deliberate statesmanship. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
It is a pretty safe rule when we come to deal with ve international 
the President 


roblems to put our faith in of the United States and 
ollow where he may lead. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

He speaks for the country when we come to deal with international 
affairs. The President of the United States is a safer guide than sensa- 
tonalists and soldiers of fortune who come to the surface whenever 
international controversies arise. 

{Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Sirs, I have been quoting from the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent on your ticket. “He speaks for the country when,” he 
says, we come to deal with grave international problems.” “ It 
is a pretty safe rule to put our faith in the President of the 
United States and follow where he may lead.” He concludes: 
“The President of the United States is a safer guide than sen- 
sationalists and soldiers of fortune who come to the surface 
whenever international controversies arise.” [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Let me read again that beautiful sentiment that it may ring 
in the ears of you Republicans when you sit in great gatherings 
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in the coming campaign and hear these misrepresentations fall 
from the lips of the Republican candidate for President. I 
want you to remember this beautiful sentiment, so well ex- 
pressed by your Vice Presidential candidate. He says: 

It is not an hour for either little politics or sensational Journalism. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And so I submit, Mr. Speaker, that, these splendid expressions 
of approval and commendation coming from the men who 
championed the nomination of Mr. Hughes and who have the 
interest of their party at heart as much as he, should have been 
consulted concerning the Mexican policy. Instead, Mr. Hughes 
allowed himself to be swayed by the influence of Senator FALL 
and Henry Lane Wilson. But the acceptance speech of Mr. 
Hughes touching Mexico is in line with the criticizing and fault- 
finding policy of the Republicans. It shows conclusively that 
the Republican Party expects to wage such a campaign, hoping 
to create a false issue, that the people for the time being may 
forget that splendid and magnificent constructive record of 
President Wilson and the Democratic Party. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr, McCurnvic] is recognized for 45 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, three years ago when the 
Democratic Party took hold of the reins of this Government 
one of the first acts put upon the statute books was the Under- 
wood tariff law. During the discussion on this bill strange 
and weird prophecies were made by those who opposed the 
measure, which were to the effect that if this law were put in 
operation this country would soon face one of the greatest 
crises in the history of the Nation. It is very easy for a per- 
son to criticize and to prophesy for the future, but when I see 
a person spreading a doctrine that is not based on facts I al- 
ways recall that old saying, “Beware of false prophets who ap- 
pear in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravenous wolves.” 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] Let us see how truly their 
prophesies have been borne out. On the 80th of June of this 
year the Treasury of the United States had on hand the enor- 
mous balance of $236,789,590.90, which, according to the rec- 
ords, is the largest balance the Treasury has had in 20 years, 
except one. If the statements of those who are to-day criticiz- 
ing the Democratic Party for revising the tariff downward were 
true, then what is the reason for this great era of prosperity 
that exists throughout our country? In practically every State 
in the Union the bank deposits are larger than ever before; 
business conditions are all that can be expected; and the pro 
rata wealth of the individual citizen has increased in wonderful 
proportions. In my State the banks now have $8,000,000 more 
deposits than they had at this time last year. It is ‘true that 
the revenue obtained from import duties has fallen off because 
of the terrible war in which many of the European nations are 
at this time engaged, yet the framers of the new tariff law had 
sufficient wisdom to provide an income tax, so that the wealth 
of this Nation should pay its just proportion of the cost of 
running this Government, and this feature of the bill alone 
caused something like $124,000,000 to be collected from this 
source. [Applause on the Democratic side.] $ 

Practically one-half of the income tax is paid by some 
2.500,000 stockholders of 190,000 corporations. There are those 
who claim that this is unfair; yet I am one who believes that 
those who are the most fortunate in life should be willing to 
pay more than those who have a hard time in making both ends 
meet. Let us see how the income tax operates in other coun- 
tries. As a comparison I will say that in one foreign country 
those who have incomes over $3,500 pay 10 per cent; over 
$5,000, 12} per cent; over $10,000, 183 per cent; over 815.000, 
254 per cent; and an income of over $100,000 pays a tax of 
834 per cent. For this fiscal year that country expected to 
realize from its income tax alone $975,000,000. Those who pay 
an income tax in the United States should have no complaint, 
as the percentage charged is smaller than that levied by any 
other country in the world. 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT. 


On October 8, 1913, the Underwood tariff law was placed on 
the statute books. About 10 months later, in the forepart of 
Angust, 1914, war was declared. During this time the Under- 
wood law produced $10,889.000 more than the Payne Act for 
the same months in the preceding year. The Payne Act, be- 
sides levying tariff duties, also included a corporation tax; the 
Underwood Act likewise included an income tax. 

1 do not agree with the Members of this House who believe 
that the people should be taxed indirectly—that is, at the 
customhouse—and later on the added cost be placed upon the 
articles, which causes the people to pay the same without know- 
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ing it. Some few years ago Senator Dolliver, a Republican 
from Iowa, said: 


For every dollar collected at the customhouse it was supposed to 
ve $5 wortn of protection to the manufacturer, the person who paid 
e same. 


According to his statement, if we had not collected last year 
the sum of $124,000,000 from the income tax and this amount 
should have been collected at the customhouse, the large inter- 
ests would have received profits, according to the Senator’s 
statement, which is $5 to $1, amounting to some $620,000,000. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, there are some Members of this House who 
will try to lay stress on the fact that the Democratic Party 
fails to raise sufficient revenue to run the Government, This 
statement can be met by the assertion that the facts do not 
warrant its utterance, but what constantly underlies the re- 
marks of the man who believes this doctrine is that the Demo- 
cratic Party does not hide the methods by which the people are 
taxed as does the other party that has been in power. They 
seem to think there is a virtue in taxing through the custom- 
house and a vice in taxing in any other way. It has frequently 
been said that the height of statesmanship lies in taxing the 
people without their knowing it, and the real difference between 
the new Democratic tariff law and the one used by the other 
party when In power is that the Democrats believe in lowering 
duties on the necessities of life and, by an income tax, com- 
pelling the wealth of the Nation to make up the difference, 
The other party believes in taxing at the customhouse, thereby 
giving protection, as Senator Dolliver said, to the large interests 
at the rate of five to one. 

The Underwood tariff law from January 1, 1914, to August 1, 
1914, the time of the beginning of the war, produced $18,198,599 
more than the Payne Act in the same seven months in the pre- 
ceding year. The old tariff law, during President Taft's ad- 
ministration, showed a deficit on August 1, 1910, of $10,055,000 ; 
on August 1, 1911, $15,524,000; on August 1, 1912, $292,000; on 
August 1, 1913, $9,568,000. The Democratic tariff law on 
August 8, 1914, showed a surplus of $15,000,000. When the 
Democratic administration took charge of the affairs of this 
Nation on March 4, 1913, there was the sum of $82,219,519.97 
on hand. On June 30. 1916, the Treasury showed the handsome 
balance of $236,789,590.90. 

If the Underwood bill was the sole cause of business depres- 
sion three years ago, it is equally fair to give it credit for 
bringing about the unequaled and unexampled prosperity in 
the country to-day. 

So when you hear a person boldly making the statement that 
the Democratic tariff law has not been a suecess or that it has 
not produced as much revenue as the Payne bill, you will know 
that his statements do not agree with the facts. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACT, 


The Federal reserve law is one of the most important acts 
that have been enacted for a quarter of a century. Prior to the 
passage of this law the big moneyed interests of this country, 
which controlled practically all of our industries by a system 
of interlocking directorates, could at their will bring down upon 
the people a disastrous panic. If there is any one thing that 
brings terror to the hearts of the people it is to have the savings 
of a lifetime on deposit in their banks snatched from them by a 
few men who have gained control of the Nation and who decree 
that there shall be a panic. I now have in my possession a num- 
ber of clearing-house certificates that were used in the place of 
currency during the last financial eruption under the Roosevelt 
administration. I dare say these will be interesting relics a 
hundred years from now, as never again, as long as this law 
remains in effect, will it be possible to bring about another dis- 
aster of this kind. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The Democratic Party has always believed that the Govern- 
ment should have certain supervision over the finances of this 
Nation; and, while this bill was seriously opposed by Wall 
Street and many of the big business institutions, those in charge 
of this legislation courageously did their duty, and were suc- 
cessful in passing the bill. From the very beginning it estab- 
lished confidence in the banking system of the country, giving 
it the soundest financial system of any nation in the world. 
This measure has become so popular that no party would dare 
go before the people and advocate its repeal; and it has fre- 
quently been said that no party in power was ever able to suc- 
cessfully cope with the big moneyed interest which controlled 
the wealth of this Nation until the Democrats took hold of the 
reins of this Government. 

FEDERAL, TRADE COMMISSION. 

Another one of the highly important Democratic measures 
that have been put in operation during the Wilson administra- 
tion is the act creating the Federal Trade Commission, The 


duties of this body are to provide information and publicity and 
to act as a clearing house by which both the public mind and 
the managers of great business undertakings should be guided. 

I have introduced a bill which gives to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission certain jurisdiction over corporations which offer for 
sale stocks, bonds, and other securities to the public. I am of 
the opinion that every association or corporation which offers 
for sale to the public any kind of securities should be supervised 
by some department of the Government in order that the inno- 
cent purchaser can know something as to the validity of such 
securities. 

Thousands of companies in the United States are operating 
wildeat schemes, and many of our people are daily being de- 
frauded because we do not have any proper jurisdiction over 
matters of this kind. 

The following bill, when enacted into law, would give this 
commission the jurisdiction which is lacking and at the same 
885 provide protection to thousands of investors in the United 

tates. > 
A bill (H, R. 14726) to amend an act approved September 26, 1914, 

known as the Federal Trade Commission act. 


De it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers and aunes- ana for other pur- 
poses,” 5 September 26, 1914 (38th Stat. p. 717), be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by adding a new section thereto, to be 
designated as section 6a, as follows: 

“Sec. Ga. That from and after the passage of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any person, partnership, or S AEAN enga: in com- 
merce, not exempted from the provisions of this act, to ofer for sale 
any stocks, bonds, or other securities in any State or Territory of the 
United States without first submitting to the commission a notice of 
such intention to so offer for sale such stocks, bonds, or other securities, 
together with a report of the business engaged in, showing in detail the 
amount of capi invested or capital stock issued, the amount 1375 
therefor, and the manner and time of the payment of same; the divi- 
dends paid, the surplus funds, if any, and the number of stockholders ; 
the funded and floating debts and the interest paid thereon; the cost 
and value of 5 rea franchises, or other holdings; the number 
of seh, ees an e salaries paid each; the amount expended and how 
expen ; the earnings and receipts, the operating and other expenses, 
and the balances of profit and loss, for the year preceding the filing 
of said notice, or for such time as such person, partnership, or cor- 

ration shall have been engaged in business where operation has been 
ess than one zor preceding said notice, and without first obtaining 
authority to offer for sale such stocks, bonds, or other securities, as 
herein provided. If after examination of said report, or together with 
such other information as may be further required, the commission 
shall deem that the business to affected is in a state of solvency and 
offers a reasonably safe investment for the public, it shall issue to 
such person, partnership, or corporation a certificate reciting in sub- 
stance that such person, rtnership or corporation therein named Is 
authorized to offer for sale such stocks, bonds, or other securities, in 
any State or Territory of the United States. And person, partnership, 
or corporation failing to SOMEN: with this section shall forfeit in ad- 
dition® fo the penalty prescri for a violation of said act, to the 
United States, the sum of $100 for each and every day default shall 
e recoverable in the manner prescribed by the provisions of 

s act.” 

MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. Speaker, at the first session of Congress under a Demo- 
cratic administration a merchant-marine bill passed the House, 
but when it reached the Senate the representatives of the special 
interests put on a filibuster and the measure was talked to 
death, If this bill had been enacted into law, it would already 
have saved the producers of this country millions of dollars in 
freight rates, besides furnishing sufficient tonnage to supply the 
peaceful nations of the earth. At this time, because of the 
scarcity of ships, the rates on grain have advanced from 4 cents 
to 51 cents; on flour, from 10 cents a hundred to $1; on lumber, 
from 18 cents to $1.10; and on cotton, from $2 to $18 per bale. 

The merchant-marine act would have saved the people of 
the State of Oklahoma in freight rates on cotton alone more 
than $10,000,000 last year; and who is it that can say that the 
United States Government should not take such steps as will 
be necessary to provide means for the carrying on of our com- 
merce and to take care of the products of this Nation? [Ap- 
plause.] The farmers of my State have had to pay as high as 
8 cents per pound, or $15 per bale, to the shipping monopoly 
because our Government had to depend upon vessels owned by 
foreign nations to take care of our trade. 

A great railroad king once said, “ Let me control the trans- 
portation facilities and I will own the country and the people 
who inhabit it.” 

The gross steam tonnage of all the nations in the world at 
the outbreak of the war was 45,400,000, and approximately 
one-half was under the British flag. The United States have 
15 vessels of 1,000 net tons, but practically all of them are now 
employed on the Great Lakes, Since the outbreak of the war 
over 6,000,000 gross tons of ocean-going vessels have been with- 
drawn, and this has left such a shortage that the owners of 
vessels were able to obtain practically any rate for the hauling 
of commerce that they desired to charge. To-day ships are 
charging such high rates that the revenue received for one trip 
is in many cases more than the cost of the ship. Only a few 
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weeks ago the submarine merchantman Deutschland made a 
wonderful trip from Germany, bringing 750 tons of dyestuffs, 
and so forth. The owners stated that the profits would be sufi- 
cient to pay for the expense of building this vessel. 

At this time our trade with some of the foreign countries has 
practically been destroyed because we have no ships, and while 
there are those who represent the big Interests claim that this 
measure should not be enacted into law, yet our union with 
the Pan American States has place! ts in a position where we 
can to-day have a market for millions of dollars worth of 
articles manufactured in this country if we only had sufficient 
vessels to properly carry on this trade. There are those who 
claim that the Government should not enter into the ship busi- 
ness and that if it did the results would be disastrous; yet they 
should take into consideration the fact that when we purchased 
the Panama Canal territory we acquired a line of ships plying 
between Panama and New York, and the records show that 
this line has paid a profit from the day we obtained possession 
until now. For a half a century we have been waiting for 
private capital to provide a merchant marine, but the number of 
our privately owned ships has been decreasing, until now we are 
at the mercy of the different foreign nations to handle our com- 
merce. This condition must not continue. We as a Nation 
should provide means for the sale of the agricultural products 
and goods manufactured in this country. Inasmuch as the 
House of Representatives passed this bill, I am hoping that the 
Senate will do likewise, so that we can give to the people the 
protection along this line they are justly entitled to and keep 
the few shipowners from charging exorbitant rates in the future. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

PARCEL POST, 


Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party has raised the Parcel Post 
System to its highest point of efficiency. I belleve that the rural 
population, which do not have the advantages of those that live 
in the city, are entitled to receive every commodity that will 
enable them to keep In closer touch with the markets of the 
world. When this system was being improved the express com- 
panies of this country put forth every effort possible to destroy 
it because of the competition it would bring to them, I am in- 
formed that prior to the development of this system the express 
companies, when the civil authorities sought to prove their rates 
were exorbitant, brought in a great compilation of facts and 
figures to attempt to prove that the rates being charged were not 
any higher than was necessary to pay a reasonable dividend 
upon the capital invested. Yet, strange to say, when the parcel- 
post rates went into effect a few months afterward these same 
companies, which had attempted to convince the civil authorities 
of the United States that they were not charging exorbitant 
rates, sent out a notice to the world that their rates would be 
reduced uniformly on a certain date, and no person has ever 
heard any complaint from this source from that day until this 
to the effect that the companies were not making a fair profit on 
their investments. 

Millions and millions of dollars have been saved to the pur- 
chasers of this country because of the splendid Parcel Post Sys- 
tem, which has been brought to its present state of efficiency by 
the Democratic Party, and no party could be successful that 
would advocate the repeal of the laws affecting the system which 
has been perfected under a Democratic administration. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


About 10,000 miles from the United States there are located 
in the Pacific Ocean approximately 8,000 small islands, which 
comprise our Philippine possessions. These were obtained as a 
result of the War with Spain, and inasmuch as the investment 
made in this connection has never paid the United States an 
amount sufficient to pay the interest, the Democratic Party has 
steadfastly advocated giving to these people their independence. 
Every person knows that if we were the object of an attack by 
any country these islands would probably be the first section 
to suffer, and if any country were to attack the people of these 
islands at this time we would be compelled to. uphold the honor 
and dignity of our Nation by repelling such attack. These 
islands are the same as a chip on our shoulders. Should some 
other nation attempt to brush it off, it would no doubt start a 
war that might cost the lives of thousands of our brave soldiers. 

I say that it is nothing but a business proposition to cut 
loose from a venture that brings no profit. These people are 
not of our race. They are small, swarthy individuals who, to a 
certain extent, do not have our customs or our manners, and in- 
asmuch as they very much desire their independence, I am 
sure that every person who makes a study of the question will 
support the policy of the Democratic Party in advocating their 
freedom. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


ARMOR PLATE. 


President Wilson in his speech made at Chicago, III., January 
81, 1916, made the following statement: 


I have proposed to the Congress that for one thing we at once build 
our own armor plant, not for the purpose of making all the armor that 
our shi need, unless that should become necessary, but for the pur- 
pose of keeping the price within sight. I have proposed to the fom 
83 that we prepare to manufacture also the munitions which the 

vernment may need—for the same purpose—not to drive other ple 
out of business, but merely to serve other ple with notice that if 
necessary we will manufacture all the munitions we need. We have 
had some experience in this matter, The Navy now makes a very 
large proportion of its own powder. Before it began it paid 53 cents % 
pound for tt, and now It pays 36. That shows the very Interesting effect 
of Government: competition upan the price. So all along the tine we 
mean business, and we are going to see that business characterizes the 
processes of national defense. e would not be Americans If we did not. 

The Democratic Party believes that the President is right and 
that the large manufacturing industries which have had a 
monopoly in the past in this branch of industry should not be 
allowed to charge our Nation any price they desire. By reason 
of their monopoly the big steel companies have piled up millions 
of dollars of profits, and would have continued so to do had not 
the Democratic Representatives in Congress had the courage to 
support this kind of legislation. 

GOOD ROADS, 


A good-roads bill has been enacted at this session of Congress 
which contains many of the features of the bill I introduced on 
this subject. This measure provides $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1916; $10,000,000 for the fiscal year of 
1917; $15,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1918; $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year of 1919; and 825.000.000 for 1920. These sums 
of money are to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the various States of the Union. The State, 
in order to obtain the benefits of this law, must agree to the 
terms of the act, and for every dollar appropriated by the State 
the Government will furnish an equal amount, to be expended 
under certain rules and regulations which will standardize or 
provide a system which will give to every section of the country 
a uniform method of road building which will produce the best 
results. There are approximately 7,000,000 farmers in the 
United States. There are more than 2,000,000 miles of unim- 
proved public roads. The farmers lose in wear and tear and 
depreciation and through other causes more than $300,000,000. 
a year because of the bad condition of public highways. The 
cost of hauling over the average public road is approximately 
23 cents per ton per mile, and over hard-surface roads approxi- 
mately 13 cents per ton per mile. This bill will be of great 
assistance to every State in the Union. It is one of the most 
important laws that has ever been passed by Congress, and the 
Democratic Party is entitled to a great deal of credit for taking 
the first step in this direction. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been especially interested in the subject 
of rural credits. During my campaign I promised the people of 
my district that I would do everything in my power to assist in 
passing this kind of legislation, and I am indeed glad to see 
a law passed which provides a system whereby loans can be 
made to those who are trying to improve their home conditions, 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] This measure includes some 
of the ideas carried in the bill I introduced on the first day of 
this session, and it provides a complete interlocking set of ma- 
chinery which is under the control of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board, which consists of five members, including the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is chairman ex officio. Under the provi- 
sions of this act the United States, including Alaska, will be 
divided into 12 districts, each of the same having located therein 
a Federal loan bank, established for the purpose of making long- 
term loans on the amortization plan. The capital stock of these 
banks will be $750,000, and no loan made by a Federal loan bank 
will be less than $100 nor more than $10,000. Loans made by 
these banks are limited to be used for the following purposes: 

(a) To provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 


purposes. 

(b) To provide for the purchase of equipment and live stock 
necessary for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm. 

(c) To provide buildings and for the improvement of farm 
lands. è 

(d) To liquidate the indebtedness of the owner of the land 
mortgage existing at the time of the organization of the farm- 
loan association. 

A loan can not be made for a period of less than 5 years nor 
more than 40 years, and no loan or mortgage can be made 
under this law at a rate of interest to exceed 6 per cent per 
annum, exclusive of amortization payments. The national 
farm-loan association, provided for by this act, must be com- 
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of not less than 10 men in any community or county 
within the Federal land-bank district who desire to secure loans 
and who organize what is termed and classified by the act as a 
national farm-loan assocition. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will ask the gentleman if it has not been 
the pledge of both political parties in Oklahoma for a number 
of years that they would favor the enactment of a rural credit 
law, and if it is not true that during the first term of President 
Wilson that law was passed, and is now on the statute book? 

Mr. MeCLINTIC. The gentleman has stated the facts cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I understand the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] is referring to the party platforms 
in the State of Oklahoma, is he not? 

Mr. FERRIS. In my question; yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Well, the national platform 
of the Republican Party never promised a rural credit law 
before four years ago. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is their own dereliction of duty, not ours. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. And the national platform 
of the Democratic Party did not include that question until 
four years ago. 

Mr. FERRIS. They promised it on the stump throughout my 
State for the last 18 years, both parties. Your party has tried 
to get into power promising that, but never delivered the goods. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the gentleman will be 

re 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I only yielded for a question. Does the 
gentleman care to ask me a question, or does he care to have a 
little colloquy with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I simply desire to ask you 
whether you are trying to establish some principle, from a party 
standpoint, by stating what was done in the State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
after I have concluded my speech. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The gentleman’s colleague 
made an unfair statement. That is what I complain of. 

Mr. FERRIS. “The gentieman” did not make an unfair 
statement, as the Recorp will show. The question was this, and 
I will repeat it: In our State has it not been the pledge of both 
political parties for years that they would pass a rural-credit 
law? The gentleman who occupies the floor [Mr. McCirntic] 
said yes, and I asked him if it was not true that during the 
first term of President Wilson the Democratic Party actually 
delivered the goods. What is there about that which is unfair? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I simply ask if it is not a 
fact that both national parties never promised it until four 
years ago? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; but the gentleman from North Dakota 
goes off into another proposition. I said nothing about the 
national parties, I referred to our State platforms, and I stated 
them correctly, and I was not unfair about it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I feel that this is one of the most im- 
portant measures ever enacted into law by any Congress, and 
the Democratic Party is entitled to a great deal of credit for 
championing the cause of the tiller of the soil and making it 
possible for the farmers of this country to borrow sums of 
money at a low rate of interest on a long term of years. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The Democratic Party, President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and practically every patriotic organiza- 
tion in the United States believe in the protection of the rights 
of American citizens, and have advocated the passage of a 
literacy test in the immigration law. This law will keep the 
United States from becoming a dumping ground for those who 
come from foreign countries, especially southern Europe, One 
Member of Congress, speaking on this subject, used the following 
language: 

It embraces many who come from southern Europe, like the lawless 
herd in the Lawrence strike, with a torch in one hand and a bomb in 
the other. It embraces the militant suffragettes of England, who be- 
lieve in blowing up churches and destroying mail boxes and private 
and public property. 

Every person knows about the great war now going on in 
Europe. There is no question but that as soon as this great 
struggle is over there will be a great influx of the worst people 
that ever came to this country. If we allow the door to remain 
open for two or three years, it will result in driving out many 
that toil on the farm and in the mine, or, in other words, provide 
a class of competition that is not fair to the citizenship of this 
great Nation. The records of practically every eastern city show 
that the majority of criminals are aliens who can not read. 


The average net cost per year to the State of New York for 
the maintenance of the alien insane for the last four years is 
$2,602,634. I believe in protecting home institutions and home 
industries, and it is wonderfully strange why any person would 
be willing to let down the bars so that this country should be a 
refuge for the ignorant and illiterate foreigner who is willing 
to undermine the wage scale that is being paid in this country 
and bring misery and discontent to millions of our good citizens. 
This protection was opposed by a few Members, including the 
Socialist Representative in Congress. 


NATIONAL GUARD, 


President Wilson has been surrounded with what seem to be 
insurmountable difficulties from practically the beginning of his 
term up to the present time. By his clear, level-headed manage- 
ment he has been able safely to steer our Nation away from any 
difliculty with any foreign nation. At times he has taken a 
firm stand, which has resulted in other countries giving to the 
Stars and Stripes the respect it was entitled to receive. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

When it became absolutely necessary for this country to issue 
a strong ultimatum to Mexico in order that the rights of our 
citizens who live along the border or who were temporarily 
sojourning in that country might be protected, he came to 
Congress and asked that a bill be passed empowering him to 
use the National Guard if it became necessary to place a pro- 
tectorate over that country. This was not a party measure, but, 
on the other hand, was a patriotic measure, and one that should 
have received the support of every red-blooded, loyal, true Amer- 
ican citizen in this Nation. 

It will doubtless be of some interest to the people to know 
that the Representative of the Socialist Party voted against giv- 
ing the President this authority. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, the rivers and harbors bill, carrying $41,000,000, 
passed the House, supported by Democrats and Republicans. I 
voted against this measure because I do not believe that the 
money appropriated for this purpose is being spent in every 
case on feasible projects, There has been spent over $800,000,- 
000 on rivers and harbors throughout the United States, and it 
is pretty generally agreed that one-third of this amount has been 
wasted. Recently there was published an interesting article 
entitled “ Fetching the Gulf to Dallas,” which shows that more 
than $1,952,287 have been expended upon this project up to 
June 30, 1913. The article follows: 


An interesting exhibit in the 1914 catalogue of follies is the Trinity 
River in Texas. The plan is to make Dallas, 512 miles (by water) from 
the river's mouth, a seaport. The politicians and misguided business 
men behind the project propose to drown the deep baritone of bullfrogs 
on the Trinity’s ks with the roar of steamboat whistles in midstream. 
But it is likely the frogs will be 8 many years to come. The 
Trinity is wore J improved“ by canalization—by open channel work 
and a tem of locks and dams—in order to secure a 6-foot stage from 
Dallas to its mouth. In 1902 Congress appropriated $125,000 fo start 
the work, and to June 30, 1913, 81.952.287 was 5 for the 
job. It is estimated that $581,622 more will be required to complete the 
a The present bill carries $155,000. Last year only 60.677 tons 
of freight were carried on the Trinity, and 44.863 tons of that was saw 
logs and cordwood. 

exas furnishes another example in the Brazos from Old Washington 
to Waco, a distance of 170 miles. We have spent $950,000 to date, and 
the present bill carries $275,000. Official reports say no commerce has 
ay 3 and that the amount necessary to complete the work is 
efinite.” 


Congressman Frear, in commenting on this bill, made the 
following statement: 


Over $9,000,000 in the 1916 bill is carried for the Mississippi River, 
counting $1,000,000 for the Passes, on which over 818.000. have 
been spent. Over $150,000,000 of Government funds have been sunk in 
and along that river, and the commerce has decreased 90 per cent 
while we were squandering that enormous amount of money. 

Five million dollars of the 1916 bill is for the farcical Ohio River 
eanalization scheme, apart from over a half million for open el 
work. About $50,000. 0 been squandered by the Government on 
the Ohio, and the actual river commerce is far less now than it was 
20 or 30 years ago, when expenditures were nominal. 

Nearly $2,000,000 of the bill is for the Missourl River, on which 
over $20,000, has been spent, while the actual commerce in 1914 
could have been carried by a half dozen trains, and the average haul 
was for only a few miles, at a cost of $40 per ton, or more than the 
freight was worth, 

The Beaufort Canal, which has an insignificant comme: receives 

1,000,000 in the 1916 bill. Millions are being squandered on this 

orth Carolina scheme, and yet the only Member on this floor who 

rotested against the $2,000,000 appropriations for dependents of 
National Guardsmen was a chief defender of the project. 

Instead of commercializing patriotism, Congress has been too fone 
commercializing pouuan pork for the benefit of certain localities on 
at the expense of the country. 

These four rivers and canals take 817.000.000 of the 1916 bill. while 
their actual commerce, apart from duplications, is trivial compared 
with a dozen harbors that can be named. 

The Tennessee River carries $944.000 for another canalization 
scheme, which benefits no one but water-power owners, contractors, 
and dredgers. All the actual waterway commerce amounts to less 
than 2 per cent of that handled at Ashtabula, Ohio, and yet we have 
spent $11,000,000 on this wasteful scheme. 
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In the 1916 bill is $710,000 for the Cumberland River, which floats 
only about 50.000 tons of actual commerce annually, or about 1 per 
cent of that handled by the little harbor of Ashland, in my own State. 
Nearly $6.000.000 of Government money has been spent on the Cum- 
berland in order to get that result. 

The Arkansas, Ouachita, and Red Rivers receive about $1,000,000 in 
the 1916 bill, in addition to over $8,000,000 already spent by the Gov- 
ernment, All the actual commerce on these three rivers combined does 
not amount to one-half of 1 per cent of that handled by either of the 
Chicago or Milwaukee Harbors. 

The Trinity gets $250,000 and the Brazos $390,000 in this bill, or 
$640,000 for two streams that do not furnish a half-dozen trainloads 
of actual freight the year round. And we have spent nearly $4,000,000 
developing a commerce that costs over $80 per ton to float on these 
dry rivers. 

Appropriations of this kind should not be passed. A project 
should be feasible before it receives favorable consideration, and 
for this reason I am opposed to the methods used in consider- 
ing this kind of legislation. This bill passed the House, and 
when it reached the Senate other projects were added which in- 
creased the amount appropriated by $2,500,000. When the con- 
ference committee made a report on this bill to the House of 
Representatives, there was a sufficient number of Members 
voting for it to enact it into law notwithstanding the fact that 
it carried the sum of $41,000,000. Among those voting for this 
report was Mr. Lonpon, the Socialist Representative. 


PREPAREDNESS, 


The building of the Panama Canal and the union with the 
Pan American States to our South have raised new questions 
of defense in our Nation. During the present conflagration, in 
which every effort has been made by the different countries in- 
volved to get the United States to take sides, first with one na- 
tion and then another, President Wilson has handled the situa- 
tion in a way that has caused him to deserve and to receive the 
admiration of the world, and while at times it seemed it was go- 
ing to be impossible for us to maintain the dignity and honor of 
this Nation without becoming involved, yet he has been master of 
the situation, and by his conscientious efforts has succeeded in 
not only keeping our skirts clear but in bringing to the atten- 
tion of American citizens the need for making sufficient prepa- 
ration. In a speech delivered at the Auditorium, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 31, 1916, he used the following language: 

Somebody must keep the great economic processes of the world of 
business alive. Somebody must see to it that we stand ready to repair 
the enormous damage and the incalculable losses which will ensue 
from this war, and which it is hardly credible could be repaired if 
every great nation in the world were drawn into the contest. Do you 
realize how nearly it come about that every great nation in the 
world has been drawn in?_ The flame has touched even our own con- 
tinent by drawing in our Canadian neighbors to the north of us, and 
except fur the South American Continent, there is not one continent 
upon the whole surface of the world to which this flame has not spread; 
and when I see some of my fellow citizens spread tinder where the 
sparks are falling I wonder what their Ideal of Americanism is. 

The American people are as patriotic as any other citizenship 
on earth, and, while I am hoping that nothing will happen that 
will make it necessary for us to take up arms against any 
other nation, yet it can be easily seen that when a majority of 
the countries in the civilized world are engaged in mortal com- 
bat, it would be a very easy thing to be drawn into the present 
war, and unless a person is properly informed as to inside facts 
he is liable hastily to make utterances that it were better had 
not been said. 

Every person who is informed must realize it is a gigantic 
problem to be the sole guardian of 100,000,000 of citizens, and 
this, to my mind, is very forcefully brought out by another state- 
ment made by the President when he spoke at Chicago. He 
used this language: 

It is a ve terrible thing, ladies and gentlemen, to have the honor 
of the United States intrusted to your keeping. It is a great honor, 
that honor of the United States! In it runs the blood of generations 
of men who have built up ideals and Institutions on this side of the 
water intended to regenerate mankind, and any man who does violence 
to right, any nation that does violence to the penapis of just Inter- 
national understandin is doing violence to the ideals of the United 


States. We observe the technical limits; we assert these rights only 
when our own citizens are directly affected; but you know that our 


feeling is just the same whether the rights of those individual citizens 
are affected or not, and that we fee] all the concern of those who have 
built things so great that they dare not let them be torn down or 


u 
touched with profane hands, 


The United States Government has military attachés sta- 
tioned in the foreign countries that are now engaged in war, 
and from these the proper department receives confidential 
reports as to the activities now being carried on. It is impos- 
sible for any person to be fully informed as to the conditions 
that exist in these foreign countries unless he should have ac- 
cess to the reports that are daily being received by our Govern- 
ment. 

The President has advisers who have been successful up to 
this time and who realize that unless some preparation were 
made and a firm stand taken that we as a Nation might have to 
suffer insults and indignities, and in the end be humiliated as 


a people that did not have the true patriotism to stand up for 
Its rights. In order that the United States might hold its 
proper place in the estimation of the other countries, the Presi- 
dent left the White House and went out and met the people 
and took them into his confidence and told them just how near 
we were to a crisis. In a speech delivered at Topeka, Kans., 
he used the following language: 

What you have to realize is that everywhere throughout America 
there is combustible material—combustible la our breasts. It is easy 
to take fire where everything is hot. It is easy to start a flame when 
the air is full of the floating sparks of a great conflagration. We bave 

‘ot to be on our gua: and it has been our hourly and dally anxiety 
n Washington to see that the exposed tinder was covered up and the 
sparks prevented from falling where there were magazines. 

The present war is costing England at the rate of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 per hour. The United States is the richest 
Nation on earth, and while there are those who criticize us for 
making any kind of preparation, yet the old adage is still true, 
that “a stitch in time saves nine,” and who is it that can 
prophesy and say that the action taken by the United States 
Congress in passing an appropriation act which will carry less 
than that spent by England in 15 days while engaged in the 
present conflagration was wrong? There is no person on earth 
that is any stronger for peace than Iam, I am strictly opposed 
to any form of militarism, and I feel sure that as long as the 
Democratic Party is in power no legislation of this kind can 
ever be enacted into law. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is true that we have certain Members of the minority who 
have complained seriously because the appropriation made for 
preparedness was, in their opinion, entirely too small. I am, in- 
deed, glad they do not have sufficient votes to carry out their pro- 
gram, as, if the ideas advocated by some members of the other 
party could be put into effect, I fear that this country would 
undergo a complete change, in that the military authorities would 
to a certain extent supersede the civil authorities. The President 
asked Congress to stand by him and give to this Nation the pro- 
tection it was entitled to, and it is to the credit of this body 
that every Member but two were patriotic enough to stand by 
him. Mr. Lonpon, the Socialist Representative, voted against 
this measure, 

WAR REVENUE. 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that the Treasury 
of the United States under the Democratic administration had 
the largest balance on June 30, 1916, that it has had for years, 
the decrease in imports caused by the present war and the in- 
creased appropriations made necessary because of this country 
not being sufficiently prepared, it became necessary for steps 
to be taken to raise additional funds for the future. When I 
learned that a bill for this purpose was under consideration by 
the Ways and Means Committee, I addressed the following 
communication to the chairman: 

z HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, January 29, 1918. 
Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


My Dran Mr. KITCHIN: I have given careful and critical considor- 
ation to the proposition concerning increased military appropriations 
and the means to which Congress will resort to meet these 
ely 


(Signed) Jim) McCrrinric. 

I do not believe there is any person who can successfully re- 
fute the argument that those who are the most fortunate in life 
should bear the largest proportion of the financial burden of 
this Government. I believe that the big manufacturers and 
trusts, which have made millions out of the present war, should 
pay a tax, and I was indeed very much pleased when the Ways 
and Means Committee made a report in which they adopted the 
suggestions made in my letter to them dated January 29, 1916. 
In addition to increasing the income tax, this measure proposes 
two new sources of revenue, namely, a Federal inheritance or 
estate tax and a tax upon the manufacture of munitions of war. 
The necessary additional revenue is to be raised in the following 
manner: 

(1) By increasing the present income-tax rates; 

(2) By levying an estate tax; 

(8) By levying a tax upon the manufacture of munitions of 
war; and 

(4) By reenacting certain of the special taxes provided in the 
emergency revenue act of October 22, 1914, omitting objection- 
able stamp taxes. 
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Treasury officials estimate the new income tax will raise the 
enormous sum of $227,000,000, the inheritance tax raising $54-, 
000,000 when in full operation, the munition tax $71,000,000. 
I feel that, inasmuch as it has been estimated that some of the 
munition plants are making as much as $1,000,000 per day, 
the taxes received from these new sources of taxation will take 
care of the preparedness appropriations without it being neces- 
sary to tax those who are unfortunate in life, and surely no 
one can complain who is not called on to reach down in his 
pocket and subscribe to this fund. 
OKLAHOMA LEGISLATION. 

At different times during the past nine years representatives 
of the State of Oklahoma have made application to the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office to obtain 210,000 acres of land to 
which the State was entitled under the acts of 1862 and 1866, 
which provided 30.000 acres for each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress when the State was admitted into the Union. 
The department has always made adverse reports against the 
application filed at this session of Congress. 

I have given the matter a great deal of study and have intro- 
duced a bill which gives to the State that which I felt it was 
entitled to at the time it was admitted into the Union. This 
bill was first considered by a subcommittee of the Public Lands 
Committee, and after an exhaustive hearing a favorable report 
was made, and then a similar report was made by the full 
Public Lands Committee. The bill was given a place on the 
calendar of the House of Representatives, and afterwards was 
advanced to the Unanimous Consent Calendar of the House, 
where it is ready for action just as soon as the Public Lands 
Committee is entitled to have a day for the consideration of 
such measures as it has reported. This measure when favorably 
considered will give to the State of Oklahoma all of the available 
unappropriated nonmineral public land, which approximately 
amounts to 42,177 acres. It also provides for an appropriation 
based upon $1.25 per acre for the amount of land that we are 
entitled to. This appropriation will amount to about $210,000. 

Inasmuch as the Department of the Interior has not made 
an unfavorable recommendation against this measure and unani- 
mous reports have been made after the committee had consid- 
ered the same, I feel that the measure is just and that there 
should be no difficulty in getting it passed during the short 
session of Congress which convenes on the first Monday in 
December. I have given this matter some six months’ study, 
and naturally I am very thankful to my friends who have 
given me credit for making one of the best fights that ever has 
been made by a new Member of Congress in reviving an old 
proposition which had been pigeon-holed for nearly nine years. 


HOMB PRIDE, 


Mr. Speaker, the height of the ambition of every man should 
be to so conduct himself that he can bring about the most good 
and happiness in the community where he lives. This world 
has no place for a grumbler, and a man who is continuously 
dissatisfied because the machinery of progress does not move to 
suit him. I find good men in all parties. In my congressional 
district many of our best citizens, and my most loyal supporters. 
are those who have the same political faith as those who sit on 
my left. It only goes to show that the people are more inter- 
ested than ever before in the things that affect their home, and 
the tendency is growing stronger each day among the better 
class of people to support those who have been faithful in per- 
formance of their duty, regardless of their political affiliation. 
[Applause.] 

If we had a Government that would refuse to protect our 
American citizens by placing the proper safeguards in our immi- 
gration laws; that would refuse to listen to the appeal of the 
President when he asks for authority to use our National Guard 
to protect the dignity and honor of this Nation; that would 
refuse to vote for any measure to protect our canal and coasts 
so that we can maintain our honor and dignity on the sea; that 
would refuse to recognize the flag as an emblem of patriotism 
and to stand for the progress of the American Nation; that 
would refuse to safeguard the ballot properly, it might not be 
12 months before the flag of some other nation would be float- 
ing from the United States Capitol and we as a citizenship 
would be compelled to suffer indignities heaped upon us at 
the direction of some other Government. 

Loyalty, patriotism, and home pride have been the founda- 
tion upon which this country has been constructed, and it is the 
duty of every loyal citizen to put forth the proper effort to see 
that no party or person preaching disloyalty and disunion shall 
ever gain control of the reins of our Government, 

The Democratic Party under the matchless leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson has done more for all classes and occupations 
than any other party has for a quarter of a century. The 


Democratic Party has listened to the appeal from labor and has 
passed through this House the eight-hour-day law, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau law, the child-labor bill, the railroad employees’ 
safety law, the workmen’s compensation law, the seamen's law, 
the stop-watch amendment, and the anti-injunction law. 

The Democratic Party has also listened to the appeal coming 
from the farmer and has given him the rural-credits act, the 
warehouse bill, the agricultural-extension act, the cotton-futures 
act, and the grain and cotton grading act. The Democratic 
Party, besides giving to the 100,000,000 citizens of the United 
States and its insular possessions the kind of legislation that 
will produce better economic conditions, has passed legislation 
which will more evenly cause the proper distribution of wealth, 
and at the same time has given to the industries of this country 
splendid encouragement by passing legislation to take care of 
our commerce. i 

The Democratic Party gave us the Louisiana Territory and 
by the stroke of a pen added more real territory to this country 
than was ever acquired in any other way. It was a Democratic 
President who first guaranteed the territorial sovereignty of 
our neighbors, the South and Central American Republics. It 
was a Democratic President who gave us Florida. It was a 
Democratic President who gave us the gold-veined lands of the 
Montezumas. It was a Democratic President who sustained the 
honor and dignity of our country in the Venezuelan contro- 
versy, and the record of the Democratic Party and its repre- 
sentatives in Congress is such that every man who believes in 
good government can indorse the measures passed during the 
Woodrow Wilson administration. [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] 

Mr. Speaker, President Wilson has been criticized by a muck- 
raking press and by campaign orators on the stump for not 
going to war with some one somewhere, some place; but has 
he made a mistake in refusing to go to war and in keeping our 
country at peace? The blood-soaked battle fields of Europe an- 
swer back this criticism and say, “No mistake, no mistake.” 
Thank God Almighty that we do not have millions of weeping 
wives and mothers and wailing orphan children with arms as 
long as eternity and fingers as bony as death, with faces grim 
visaged and determined, pointing to President Wilson and say- 
ing, “ You did it,” as they are now pointing to every king, em- 
peror, czar, and sultan of Europe to-day. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

In every home on election day there will be a wife—a mother— 
pleading the cause of Woodrow Wilson. because of his peace 
policy, because their husband and their sons have not been sent 
as fodder to the cannon mouths. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hastes). The gentleman 
from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Benner] is recognized for 
25 minutes. 


TRADE BOYCOTTS. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I read with interest and grati- 
fication in the newspapers this morning that the President and 
the Secretary of State, upon the arrival of Ambassador Page, 
are going to take up the question of the black list on American 
commerce, The Members of this House may not be aware of the 
pressing necessity for this; but when I state in one sweeping 
sentence that through the operation of the British black list the 
commercial flag of Great Britain floats to-day from the Rio 
Grande to the North Pole I think that the reason for this pos- 
sibly belated action will be apparent. What is a black list, and 
how many are there? A black list—and there are more than 
one of such lists—is a list of persons, firms, or corporations with 
whom the world is forbidden by Great Britain to do business. 
How many lists are there? I can not give a complete number, 
because it is not known, but these lists are known: First, a black 
list of vessels, never published, but frequently alluded to. An 
American black list, consisting of firms, corporations, and indi- 
viduals in America, made public by the British consul general 
the 20th of July, and when our State Department filed a formal 
protest a subsequent list, containnig 13 names in addition, the 
sole reply to date to our protest against this American black 
list. Third, a surveillance list. That is a list of firms in America, 
other than those on the black list, to whom is sent by way of 
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reminder the issue of the black list, and I hold in my hand a 
photographie copy of a list received by those firms on the sur- 
veillance list. The original of this list has been filed with the 
Department of State. Then there is in some form or another a 
bank black list, and in addition to these black lists there are 
separate known black lists covering the United States of Colom- 
bia, Peru, Brazil, and the Argentine. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the secret confidential black lists affecting the Argentine 
and Brazil. What is that list? Well, I will tell you what it 
means. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN], say, is 
an American citizen. If he should desire to send merchandise 
in a quantity larger than would go by parcel post to any name 
on this list in Brazil or the Argentine, there is not one single 
steamboat company going out of the United States ports that 
would take the freight. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I will. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Of course it does not make any difference in 
reference to these names of corporations or individuals in South 
America—it does not make any difference whether they are 
Americans or neutrals or belligerents. The application would 
apply the same, would it not? 

Mr. BENNET. Absolutely. And further than that—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Upon what principle are these names in 
South America selected? 

Mr. BENNET. They are selected by the British Government 
to suit its own sweet will and whim. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can understand why they would blacklist 
people who traded with Germany or Austria, but I can not 
understand why they should blacklist anybody in South America 
for anything but trade reasons. Will the gentleman enlighten 
us as to that? 

Mr. BENNET. It is for trade reasons and for this particular 
commercial reason: Up until the breaking out of the war the 
trade with South America was principally controlled by Germany 
and Great Britain. We did some. When the war broke out 
Germany, of course, ceased to be able to do business with South 
America. It is the desire of Great Britain not only to keep its 
trade with South America but to add to it the trade formerly 
done by the German Empire. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then the idea is that anybody is blacklisted 
who attempts to acquire trade which England has in South 
America? 

Mr. BENNET. Anybody is blacklisted who attempts to ac- 
quire trade 

Mr. ADAMSON, Of either of them? 

-Mr. BENNET. Of either of them. I will give the gentleman 
an instance. There is an exporter in New York City, an Ameri- 
ean by birth and of ancient lineage, of Scotch ancestry. He is 
a world exporter, and a year ago he was sending large quantities 
of one commodity—I will call it varnish; it was not varnish, but 
it was as innocent a commodity as that. He was sending it to 
South America to various firms. One day the British consul 
general sent for him and told him, “ Mr. So-and-so, you are ship- 
ping large quantities of varnish to South America.” He said, 
“Tam.” He said, “ You will have to stop it,” and he stopped it. 
Now, if anyone can give me any reason for that except the desire 
on the part of Great Britain to keep us from extending our trade 
in South America, I would like to have the reason indicated. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. I yield first to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If any of these ships should take a cargo 
to any blacklisted firm, then the penalty is visited on the ship, 
is it? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr, DAVIS of Texas. That is a very interesting problem 
which the gentleman has brought forward, and I have been 
‘trying to read up on it for some time. Does the gentleman from 
New York mean to imply that Great Britain’s design seems to be 
to hold all her trade in South America and absorb that which 
has been forced to be vacated by Germany and prevent the 
United States from supplanting Germany or anybody else in 
that South American trade? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman has stated it better than I 
could. Here is what has happened to one man. He tried to ship 
goods to firms on this list which is now in the possession of 
the State Department. He went to the Houston Line, which runs 
to Rosario, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires, and they refused the 
freight. He went to the Prince Line, running to Brazil and the 
River Plate. He went to the Lamport & Holt Line, also run- 


ning to Brazil and the River Plate, and they refused the freight. 
Then he went to the Norton Line, which is an American line, 
running American ships to the River Plate ports. The Norton Line 
not only runs vessels under the American flag but under neutral 
flags. They declined to accept any shipments of American manu- 
factures from an American port to those persons in South 
America whose only crime and offense was that the British 
Government had put up its hand and said, “ You shall not trade 
with anybody.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. “ Without my consent.” 

Mr. BENNET. Without the consent of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HELGESEN. 
German firms? 

Mr. BENNET. No; the Argentine list consists largely of 
Italian names, and Italy and Great Britain are supposed to be 
allied in the contest now waging across the water. Then this 
man went to Funch, Edye & Co., who are the great forwarding 
concern in the city of New York, if not of the United States, in 
the Brazilian service. He could not get his shipments through 
them, and, furthermore, when a customer of this particular 
man of whom I am now speaking attempted to arrange a ship- 
ment of 40 tons of goods through Funch, Edye & Co. and said 
who his broker was, this man being himself on one of the black 
lists, Funch, Edye & Co. directed him, if he desired to do busi- 
ness, to get a broker who was not on the British black list; and 
Funch, Edye & Co. is an American concern. ; 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is well known that the distinguished 
gentleman never talks in this House without having some pur- 
pose or object in view, and I think we understand from his 
remarks the difficulty. I presume he has a remedy to suggest? 

Mr. BENNET. I have. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would like very much to hear the remedy. 
I notice that the gentleman acknowledged in the outset that 
the President is considering the situation. Whether the Presi- 
dent can find a way out, or whether it devolves on Congress, I 
would like to have the gentleman state his remedy. 

Mr. BENNET, Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill which 
has been referred to the committee of which the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apasson] is the chairman. Just 
as soon as he gets à quorum of his committee in town I am 
going to ask him for a hearing. I do not think that the bill 
which I have introduced is the best bill that can be introduced 
on the subject. I think it can be improved, and I am very 
frank to say that I think the 21 gentlemen who compose the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—I think the 
number is 21—with their large experience, will improve the bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Whatever we may be able to do, we want 
the benefit of the gentleman’s suggestions about it. As I under- 
stand the gentleman and his bill, the proposition is to compel 
all steamship companies touching at our ports serving our 
people to cease to discriminate against our commerce. If these 
steamship companies, working under pain of the black list by 
all the allies, which are in control of the seas and of all the 
marts and ports of the world, have visited upon them pains 
and penalties under the criminal law if they refuse to take 
commerce ostracized by that black list, would not the inevitable 
result be to drive them out of business, at least temporarily? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, replying to the gentleman from 
Georgia, I want to say to him that I am an American before I 
am a Republican; that I realize that this is an administration 
of the other party; but that if what I propose and what I 
think the gentleman’s committee, in some form, as an American 
commitee, will report to Congress does not work, I will be 
willing, with the gentleman or any other gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, to put into the hands of the President of 
the United States both the power and the money to buy ships— 
and I am opposed to Government ownership—but this is a 
question so much higher than Government ownership that it 
resolves itself into a question of whether we are to continue to 
be an independent Nation. : 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is not opposed to meeting 
emergencies by any available means? 

Mr. BENNET. I will vote for any bill that meets the emer- 
gency. 

Mr. ADAMSON. 


Is the black list referred to confined to 


Does it not seem to the gentleman, in line 


with his remarks, that the difficulty presents such an emergency, 
and that it is absolutely the duty of our Government to meet 
the emergency by providing ships that are not afraid of a black- 
list and can carry our goods and trade to South America and 
other countries? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of our country to 
provide ships which can do that, and it is the duty of our coun- 
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try to go further and say publicly that an American firm in 
America has the absolute right to ship American goods to any- 
body in South America, and that the whole power of the Na- 
tional Government will be behind any firm engaged in that kind 
of business, [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the reason why 
these shipping lines other than those of the allies decline to 
carry this merchandise to South American ports—for instance, 
the Norton Line? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. I do not know whether this applies to 
the Norton Line at the moment or not, but the reasons given 
by American steamship lines are that the coaling stations be- 
tween here and South America are owned by Great Britain, 
and they actually say that if they take the goods of these firms 
on the British blacklists that the British Government will 
see to it that they can not coal at British coaling stations, al- 
though we have an absolute right under our treaties with Great 
Britain to do that. Now, not only do these various blacklists 
work this commercial wrong, but in connection with that there is 
a banking wrong. Within 48 hours after this blacklist was 
issued, in the city of New York the other day a firm which had 
accounts in two or three of the largest hanks, which owed no 
man a dollar, which did not have a note in any of the banks, 
was sent for by one of these banks, an American bank, and they 
said, “Mr. So-and-so, our relations have been satisfactory, but 
you are on the British blacklist and you must withdraw your 
account.” Another firm, not so fortunate financially, had notes 
in a bank. That bank sent for them and said, Gentlemen, as 
your notes become due, they must be paid, and when the last 
of them is paid you must take out your account.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENNET. In just one moment. They replied, “ Have 
not our relations been satisfactory?” They said, Perfectly.” 
“Why?” “ Because you are on the British blacklist.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, in 
the instances cited Great Britain is seeking to exercise extra- 
territorial jurisdiction beyond its own jurisdiction, and in the 
United States over activities over which the municipal author- 
ties alone in this Government have exclusive control? 

Mr. BENNET. Seeking to do it? They are doing it. What 
I stated in my remarks is an absolutely accurate statement, 
that to-day the British flag flies from the Rio Grande to the 
North Pole. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. And if that is really so, she is more 
of a danger or menace to the United States then Germany when 
she sank the Lusitania, for she can not claim any law of self- 
defense. 

Mr. BENNET. I do not want to go into any comparison. 

Mr. ADAMSON. As I understand the gentleman from New 
York, he does not want to enter into the European contest, but 
protect our commercial interests? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly; and the gentleman from Georgia 
is going to help, I know. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes; “the gentleman from Georgia” is 
ready to join with him right now if he is ready to help pass the 
shipping bill. 

Mr. BENNET. The trouble with the shipping bill is that it 
does not meet the emergency. The situation with American 
firms to-day is that they are absolutely at the mercy of the 
British Government, and doing business in a market which has 
no relation at all to the European war. But when you go into 
the domain of Europe, into the territory of Europe, in relation 
to Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries, and Greece and 
Holland, there is always some plausible argument, always some 
pretext, at least, whether sound or unsound; but what under 
the canopy can anybody give as a reason why an American 
should not be permitted to trade from an American port to a 
South American port? There is no question of continuous 
voyage there, for the allies control every single ship that sails 
from a South American port to Europe. There is no question 
of any kind, and it comes down to the bald, brutal question as 
to whether we are going to permit the British Empire to say 
with whom we shall do business, when we shall do business, 
and how we shall do business. Why, you can not deposit in 
the banks of New York City a draft on these concerns which 
are on this blacklist, in the South American countries, for col- 
lection, and so many are these blacklists that the larger banks 
of New York City are compelled to employ a blacklist clerk. 
whose sole duty it is to answer the inquiries of people as to 
whether firms with whom it is sought to do business are on the 
blacklist of Great Britain or not, so that the bank can judge 
whether it is safe to do business. 

Here is another grim and grizzly fact. As the British suc- 
cess in arms apparently increases on the Somme, the British 
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restrictions on American commerce increase. That which 
could be done two weeks ago by merchants and banks in New 
York City can not be done to-day because of orders by the 


British Government. 
that 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Along the line of the gentleman's very 
interesting argument, does not he think that we missed a 
grand opportunity when we did not purchase the interned ships 
that we could have purchased at such a bargain some time ago? 

Mr. BENNET. I should be inclined to think that we did not, 
The gentleman may be correct. I am not going to enter into 
that. The gentleman asked my opinion in a word or two. In 
the first place, I do not know that the ships were for sale, and, 
in the second place, I am not sure if we could have gotten 
them free from complications. z 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not true that Great Britain would not 
have permitted us tọ buy the ships if we had wanted to do so? 

Mr. BENNET. I hope the gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is correct, however. 

Mr. HELGESEN. What good would it do to buy the ships 
if we had no coaling stations at which to coal the ships? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman has put his finger on another 
point, although these particular ships would have coal-carrying 
capacity sufficient to take them from New York to Argentine 
ports. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Have we not treaties with all of those coun- 
tries authorizing us to build coaling depots and warehouses or 
any other facility for commerce that we wish? 

Mr. BENNET. We have. 

Mr. ADAMSON. And if we had some ships that were not 
afraid of a British blacklist, do you not think that we could 
send cargoes down there? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not urder the present administration. 

Mr. BENNET. I would be in favor of not only sending col- 
liers but warships to protect what we have an absolute right 
to, and that is the right to trade with countries at the south of 
us. [Applause.] 

And if we did that, my friend from Georgia will agree with 
me, I know, that we would not have any difficulty in getting 
coal at the British coaling stations. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman tell me, if an American 
ship, for instance a freight ship, was started to Rio de Janeiro, 
what part an attendant warship would play if we sent one 
with the freighter? What would the warship have to do when 
it got to Rio de Janeiro? 

Mr. BENNET. It would prevent what the shipping mer- 
chants of New York fear. That Is, it would prevent that par- 
ticular ship from being seized by a British cruiser. Now, the 
eee may think I am fanciful in expressing that opinion 

ut— , 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I think you are, most decidedly. 

Mr. BENNET. Will the gentleman permit me to complete 
that answer? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes certainly; then I would like to ask 
the gentleman another question. 

Mr. BENNET. AN right. That is not a fanciful ground, 
because in the insurance policies issued upon American ships 
sailing out of New York there is now stamped by every insur- 
ance company a provision to the effect that the policy does not 
cover risk from capture by British or allied ships, so that the 
insurance companies of the United States contemplate that if 
ships operate between New York and the countries I have 
named in opposition to the wishes of Great Britain, they may 
be seized by either Great Britain or France. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I do not care anything about the pro- 
visions of the insurance policies. We are all agreed that ships 
operating in the waters of Europe are liable under certain 
conditions to seizure by British cruisers, But have you any 
information, tangible and real, that we can put our finger on 
and call evidence, sufficient to show that an American ship 
carrying goods and wares to Rio de Janeiro would need the 
protection of American battleships, or cruisers against possi- - 
ble seizures by English cruisers, or other war vessels? That is 
something of more importance than the contents of the insur- 
ance policies. 

Mr. BENNET. I have got this, that neither the Norton 
Line, nor the Barber Line, in fact no line operating ships 
under the American flag, will take a pound of freight to any 
of those concerns on the British blacklist. 


I have not taken the time entirely 
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Mr. SAUNDERS, As to these ships flying the American flag, 
have they ever represented to the department in Washington 
that they need the protection of cruisers and battleships to 
protect them from seizure in Brazilian waters by belligerent 
cruisers, French, or English? These American shipowners may 
be unwilling to take goods consigned to concerns on the black- 
list, for very obvious business reasons, but what I want to know 
is; have these people ever represented to the American Govern- 
ment at Washington the fact that they are afraid to carry 
goods into a port of Brazil by reason of apprehension of 
seizure by English cruisers, and that they needed American 
ships of war to protect them against the danger of such 
seizure? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, American shippers in the port 
of New York have made such representations to the depart- 
ment; they have furnished the department with the confidential 
blacklist that I hold in my hand. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That has nothing to do with the danger of 
seizure. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes; it has. 

Mr. SAUNDERS.. Can you apprise us of any representa- 
tions to the effect, that American ships carrying American 
goods into the ports of South America, should be placed under 
the protection of American warships to protect them against 
possible seizure by English, or other belligerent cruisers? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I have said repeatedly that no 
one single American ship has taken one single bale of cargo 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I wish the gentleman would answer my 
question. I asked the gentleman this specific question: Are 
you aware of any American shipper, contemplating shipping 
American goods into the ports of any South American country, 
who has represented to the department at Washington that he 
needed the protection of American battleships, or warships 
of any sort, on account of the dangers of capture by foreign 
belligerent cruisers in the event they undertook to make that 
voyage? 

Mr. BENNET. I am sorry to say I do not know of one single 
American shipowner who has had either the nerve or the pa- 
triotism to come down here to Washington and say, “If the 
‘American Government will protect me with the might of its 
warships, I will take the freight of anybody that demands it 
into South America.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Does not that indicate very clearly that 
the dangers you talk about, do not exist? Does not the failure 
to make complaint to the authorities at 
indicate that the shipowners, do not need the battleships that you 
insist we need? The people of this country may lack other 
things, but they certainly do not lack nerve. 

Mr. BENNET. No. The gentleman wants a direct answer. 
And I have not insisted that we need warships. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I can understand, and all of us can, how a 
man, a shipper, whether a merchant or a manufacturer en- 
gaged in business, may be deterred by threat of loss of business 
from doing a thing. 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is one thing. Whether the gentleman 
intends by the import of his suggestions or not, he does suggest 
a much more serious proposition than that. 

Mr. BENNET. Of course. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does the gentleman mean to suggest that if 
threats of blacklisting trade do not suffice to withhold trade, 
they would resort to the extremity of force in order to prevent 
Americans from trading in South America? 

Mr. BENNET. I mean to say that the conclusion I draw from 
the acts that have gone before is that, if an American ship 
violated the British orders against trading with those firms on 
the confidential list and the British Government could not deter 
them by any one of the several ways that could be imagined, I 
have not any doubt that either a British ship or one of the 
allies would seize that ship and take those goods off. 

Mr. ADAMSON. A blacklisted ship takes a cargo from a 
blacklisted firm to go to South America, and 

Mr. BENNET. No; from an American firm, not black- 
Usted 

Mr. ADAMSON, Any firm, and goes to South America to 
trade meets with two dangers. One is that the people to whom 
the goods are consigned will not accept them, and the other 
danger is that the allies will cease to trade with them. We 
understand that that was the extent of the blacklist. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 


Washington, clearly |- 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may 
have five minutes more, so that I can finish the question I 
started to ask the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET] 
may proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman would not expect an Ameri- 
can battleship to force the people to whom the goods were con- 
signed to take them or to force anybody to trade with them. 
The only thing he could apprehend that would render the protec- 
tion of a battleship necessary would be the use of force by the 
British Government to prevent the transaction? 

Mr. BENNET. Why, of course. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it not true that the present administra- 
tion has played in a most vacillating manner with the arbitrary 
interference of all the European belligerents instead of treating 
them with firmness? 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman and I belong to the same poli- 
tical party, and we make those assertions with a good deal of 
force. But I am very carefully dissociating this question 
from the questions which arise, as one might say legiti- 
mately from the European war; for, as I said a while ugo, 
for every one of these things there is always some plausible pre- 
text as to why we have not done differently. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] and I usually agree that the pro- 
tests are merely plausible. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. May I ask the gentleman just one more 
question? 

Mr. BENNET. In just one moment. For this there is abso- 
lutely no defense whatever. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I gather from what the gentleman from 
New York has said that the danger to an American shipper who 
undertakes to ship American goods into the neutral purts of 
South America, of seizure by belligerent cruisers, is a very real 
thing. I gather further from what the gentleman says that 
although that danger does really exist there is no shipper in 
New York who has had the nerve to ask our Government for 
protection, Is it, then, I repeat, a fact that although these 
dangers are real, and not to be denied, no shipper in New York 
has had the nerve to approach our Government, and ask for 
the protection to which he is entitled. 

Mr. BENNET. No shipowner. I said that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Then what the gentleman thinks is neces- 
sary in this connection is that the department at Washington 
should advise these shipowners in New York that if they will 
undertake to trade with South America, and will ship their 
goods into South American neutral ports, our Government will 
furnish them with the number of cruisers, and battleships, or 
dreadnaughts as may be necessary. Now if the Government 
will do this, will these shippers, having that protection afforded, 
ship American products to South America? Is the assurance 
of this protection all that is needed to start a movement of 
American goods to the ports of South America? 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will now allow me two unin- 
terrupted minutes to answer his question, I will be glad to 
do so. My contention is net the contention advanced by the 
gentleman from Virginia. My contention is that the duty lies 
first with the Congress. Have we abrogated all our powers? I 
contend that it is the plain duty of the American Congress to 
say to all the world, “A steamer that comes into a port on the 
Atlantic or the Pacific to take freight to South America, where 
there can be no complications, must not discriminate against 
American citizens.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman does not answer my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BENNET. I should like to answer it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I can not take the gentleman's time. 

Mr. BENNET. The gentleman has succeeded in doing it more 
or less. I will say to the gentleman from Virginia in all fairness 
that it is my firm belief that if the Congress will pass such a 
bill as I have indicated—and I have not the slightest doubt that 
the President would sign it—we would not have to go any fur- 
ther, and that the simple assertion of American rights. in a 
straightforward, manly way, would restore to us again what we 
have always heretofore enjoyed, the right to traffic in our own way 
and at any time we pleased. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman's apprehensions are well 


grounded as to the dangers to be encountered by these ship- 
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owners, if they take freight consigned to South America, then 
when we pass a law incarcerating them in jail if they refuse to 
take it, it seems to me the logical conclusion of the gentleman’s 
remarks would be that we ought, on the other hand, to offer 
them a consort of a warship if they comply, in order that they 
may be protected in South America against the dangers that the 
gentleman apprehends. Is that rght? 

Mr. BENNET. I do not think we wll ever get to that point. 
As a practical man I am very frank to say that it is my belief, 
founded on some study of history, that if with all our power and 
wealth, and with the impregnable right of our position, we 
simply assert our determination to trade with the peoples to the 
south of us, the mere manly, straightforward assertion of our 
position, backed up by a statute, will be all we will need. 

Mr. ADAMSON. But the gentleman said he apprehended 
that if they did try to deliver freight down there to blacklisted 
firms, they would be seized by a cruiser. If that is so, then -if 
we compel them under pains and penalties to accept the freight, 
ought we not to guard them against that danger by sending 
along the necessary number of cruisers and battleships? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
las again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman want any more time? 

Mr. BENNET. I should like a little more time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from New 
York may be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, answering the question of the 
gentleman from Georgia, I think he misapprehended the exact 
statement that I made, something that he rarely does. My posi- 
tion is this: That those shipowners in New York have a right 
to have a reasonable apprehension, in the absence of any further 
statute or public declaration, that if they take American goods 
from an American port to South American firms, their ships 
may be seized; and that that apprehension is shared by the 
insurance companies in the city of New York is shown by the 
fact that they insist on stamping on their insurance policies 
“Free of British and allied capture.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If there is danger of seizure in the absence 
of a criminal law, how is that danger removed if the shipowner 
takes the goods under threat of criminal prosecution if he does 
not take them? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, there is such a thing as the 
power of governmental expression, and the public force of a 
right position taken by a powerful nation. No one denies our 
absolute right to trade with South America, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] least of all. Nobody can suc- 
cessfully deny in the face of the facts, that that right is to-day 
being interfered with. My position is that if we will assert 
our determination that the American manufacturer and shipper 
will be protected in his shipments, and, in addition, that the 
foreign vessels that come to our ports and the American ones 
as well shall cease to discriminate against Americans, we will 
have won our cause. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think I understand the gentleman. He 
means that if we enact such a law the British Government 
would take that law to mean that we were going to protect the 
fellow when we compelled him to do a thing. 

Mr. BENNET. Exactly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. First, before we begin to make declara- 
tions and establish policies, we should get our facts straight. 
Let me see if I have a correct understanding of the facts. 
For instance, we will take a firm in Brazil that has been black- 
listen by the English, or the French Government. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that England undertakes to say to 
Americans that an American merchant shall not sell to, or 
en American goods in an American ship, to that blacklisted 

m 

Mr. BENNET. Yes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. And that if an American merchant under- 
takes to send on an American ship, American goods to that 
blacklisted firm in Rio Janiero, it is liable to seizure by a 
3 cruiser? Does the gentleman state that as a matter of 

‘act? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, what I state is this, that if an 
American firm attempts to make a shipment of the kind indi- 
cated, there is not one single steamship company on the Atlantic 
coast that will take his shipment, 


Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman is good at avoidance. 
ou N This is not avoidance; this is a statement 
of fac 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I ask the gentleman this question, because 
I wish to get at the facts. Is it a fact that the British Govern- 
ment has undertaken to say to this country, that American 
shippers shall not transport on an American ship American 
goods from a port in the United States to a blacklisted firm in 
Rio Janeiro, and that if it does, then that ship will be subject 
to seizure by a British cruiser? Is there extant any such decla- 
ration of attitude on the part of Great Britain? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, one of the vices of the situation 
is that this black list, so far is it applies to these South Ameri- 
can countries, is not even published by the British Government, 
and that the British Government, of course, has not attempted 
to say what means it will use to enforce its orders. It has 
en given its orders and the American Nation has obeyed 

em. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Can the gentleman put his finger on these 
orders? I have never seen any orders to the effect alleged. As 
I understand, the English Government has undertaken to say 
to its people, and I do not undertake to say that it has not the 
right to so say—something that if we were in the same situa- 
tion I imagine the United States would sa 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I understand the British Government does 
undertake to say to its people that there are firms whose pe- 
culiar activities are destructive of the interests of the British 
Empire, in its present time of stress and danger, and that its 
people are called upon not to deal with these firms. But I 
want to know if the gentleman can put his finger on ary decla- 
ration of the British Government which either expressly says, 
or would be understood by any reasonable man to say, to any 
American shipper that if he ships goods from an American port 
on an American vessel to a blacklisted firm in neutral South 
America, such a ship will be liable to seizure by the British 
Government. If the gentleman can put such a statement of 
fact in the Recorp I would be very glad to see it. 

Mr, BENNET. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Saunpers] is one of the ablest men in the House. He 
knows very well that if the Government of Great Britain had 
issued any written declaration like that it would have been 
equivalent to a declaration of war. In international dealings 
sometimes you have to ascertain the orders that have been 
given by the results that have been reached. We are not deal- 
ing with an academic question; we are dealing with a real 
question, and I have given the House the names of the shipping 
firms in New York, and I will give them again, to which men 
have gone in the attempt to ship goods to men whose names are 
on this black list. They are the Houston Line, the Prince Line, 
the Lamport & Holt Line, the Norton Line, and Funch, Edye & 
Co. Those are the leading lines out of New York City. The 
Norton Line is an American line and Funch, Edye & Co. is an 
American company. I say to the gentleman from Virginia, as a 
reasonable man, that when you find a continuous course of con- 
duct leading always to the same end, you do not have to have 
the written order. 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNET. Yes. $ 

Mr. DAVIS of Texas. The obligation and use of the boycott 
goes away back in history. I think I remember reading where 
Thomas Jefferson was brought up for buying a pair of stockings 
in England once under the boycott orders that had been issued. 
Does the gentleman from New York mean for me and other 
people to understand that Great Britain has by some method so 
overawed the steamship companies here that they refuse to 
earry the ordinary commerce between our ports and South 
American ports? 

Mr. BENNET. I do, and I will propose an experiment to any 
Member of this House. This list to the Argentine and Brazil 
is a private list. 

If any Member wants to try an experiment, I will let him 
look at the list. He can pick out a name unknown to me. He 
ean pick out anybody in the city of New York, or any other 
city on the Atlantic coast, and let him try to ship American 
goods by any line to the name that he picks out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. BENNET. Certainly, 
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Mr. SAUNDERS. This is a very interesting inquiry, if 
only by pursuing it we can secure the facts. Do I understand 
the gentleman further to say—and in this conneetion I have not 
heard all that has passed, I did not hear the first part of the 
gentleman's speech—do I understand from what I have heard 
that the gentleman states that a British ship sailing from an 
American port to a neutral port of South America under 
British orders will not carry goods to the blacklisted firms of 
South America? 

Mr. BENNET. I do say that. . 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Docs the gentleman think such an order 
is beyond the powers of the British Government? In effect 
the British Government says to its own people: There are cer- 
tain concerns who are directly giving aid, and comfort to our 
enemy, and thereby affecting to our prejudice the course of 
the war in which we are engaged, and upon whose outcome our 
existence may depend. As loyal citizens of our Empire, we 
ask you not to trade with these concerns. Does the gentle- 
man think if governments engaged in war, as the European 
countries are, should issue orders to the above effect to its 
own shippers, and its own ship owners, this Government would 
have the right to regard the same as a declaration of war? 
Would that be a reasonable, or natural course for this Gov- 
ernment to take in such a situation? 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, if I could enact the legisla- 
tion of the United States and a situation existed such as the 
gentleman described, I would say to all these nations abroad 
that the United States was an independent nation and that we 
had an undoubted right to ship our own goods to any firm in 
South America 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I assume we agree upon that point. 

Mr. BENNET. I would like to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I did not intend to interrupt. I simply 
wished to say that we agreed in the latter statement of prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. BENNET. But I did not want the gentleman to agree 
to it. I will commence over again. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No; go ahead. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will allow me to answer 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Certainly; go ahead, I did not mean to 
interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNET. I know the gentleman did not; he is very 
courteous. I mean to say this, that if I could enact the legisla- 
tion for this House, and there was a steamship of any foreign 
country coming into our port, enjoying our hospitality, if that 
steamship company said in an American port, “ You can not ship 
American products to a firm in South America,” I would say to 
that steamship company, “ If Americans can not ship American 
goods to anybody they pleased in South America, then you can 
not come into our ports.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That is a very different claim. 

Mr. BENNET. No, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am not prepared to say whether I dis- 
sent from the course suggested. 

Mr. BENNET. I think the gentleman would agree. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I agree to all the gentleman says about 
our undoubted right to trade with the South American con- 
cerns, whether blacklisted, or not, and to use our ships to trade 
with these concerns, but the proposition I put to the gentleman 
was that if a foreign government should undertake to say to 
its own shipowners, “ You shall not transport American goods to 
the blacklisted firms,” would such an order call for the exer- 
cise of force on our part. We might very well consider whether 
we would allow foreign ships operating under such orders, to 
enter our ports, but that is an entirely different proposition, 
and one that has nothing to do with undertaking to use bat- 
tleships to compel English freighters to carry American goods 
to blacklisted consignees at neutral ports. That is a very differ- 
ent proposition. But I am prepared to use our warships to 
protect our merchant ships against illegal seizure. 

Mr. BENNET. I am glad that at last the gentleman ap- 
parently agrees with me fully. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. When I came in, a good deal was being 
said about the use of battieships in order to enable us to trade 
with South American ports. 

Mr. BENNET. I just want to say this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
rota consent that the gentleman may have five minutes addi- 
tional. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I had about concluded. There 
is no substantial disagreement with the position I have taken 


on the part of any man in the House. No American dares dis- 
sent from the position I have taken—that an American citizen 
has an absolute right to ship American products to a South 
American port, the dissent of any other nation notwithstand- 
ing. That is the proposition that is before the House, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If the gentleman will just pardon me for 
a moment. 

Mr. BENNET. Just for a question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No country in the world challenges the 
right of American shippers to ship American goods in American 
bottoms to any consignee, blacklisted, or not, in any neutral 
port in the world. 

Mr, TOWNER. Will the gentleman let me answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. BENNET. No; I will answer him. I want to say to 
the gentleman from Virginia that under the orders of the 
British Government, philosophy aside, it is an absolute physical 
and commercial impossibility to ship one single American plow 
from any port on the Atlantic coast to any blacklisted firm on 
the list I have. Now I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Does not that grow out of the apprehen- 
sion of loss of business, and not out of the apprehension of the 
use of force? I think we have pretty well dissipated the latter 
idea as we have gone along. Has not the apprehension of these 
shippers been on the ground that by dealing with blacklisted 
concerns they might lose the profitable use of foreign ships, 
and if they lost this use, they had not sufficient American ships 
to transport their goods? It is unfortunately the fact that as 
result of lack of adequate legislation during the past 50 years, 
we are suffering from a great lack of American merchant ships. 

Mr. TOWNER. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia this question: He is talking about American ships. The 
question is not now whether American ships ought or ought not 
to have that right. They would not exercise such a discrimina- 
tion. But the question is now, Ought any English ship that 
has the right to clear from our ports discriminate against 
American shippers for any other reason than has been assigned 
in these cases? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. If you put that question to me, I would 
say that this country might well suggest to Great Britain as a 
business proposition two could play at the game she had started. 
But this would be purely a trade war. The situation would 
not call for battleships, or angry armed controversy. We may 
very well take up with Great Britain whether as a business 
proposition we will allow English ships to enter our ports, and 
refuse to take American goods to blacklisted firms in South 
America. But the question is a large one, and with much to 
be said on both sides, 

Mr. BENNET. I am not very much concerned in angry 
armed controversies. I have the feeling as an American that 
if we will simply assert our American rights and pass the 
necessary statutes in an American Congress, of which we are 
all American Members, and say to the world that if an Ameri- 
can wants to ship American goods from an American port to 
South America he will get every necessary protection, every 
necessary facility, every necessary Government assistance, we 
will have accomplished the object, for my study of history leads 
me to the conclusion that when a nation of 110,000,000 peuple, 
with right on its side, takes a stand like that the mere force- 
ful assertion of the right will carry with it a victory in the 
bloodless contest. [Applause.] 

THE NATIONAL GUARD (H. DOC. NO. 1321). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Secretary of War, in response to House resolution No. 323, 
inquiring about the National Guard, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered prirted. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Army bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the 
Army bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rercord by printing a letter from 
Louis E. Rowley, of Lansing. Mich. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a letter in ed CONGRESSIONAL Record from Louis E. Rowley, of 

Mi 
Mr. KITCHIN. On what subject? 
Mr. FORDNEY. It is politics. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recozp on the sub- 
ject of John Ericsson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHAT- 
LENBERGER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp on the subject of John Ericsson. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAGGART. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxcon in reference to a bill provid- 
ing for the erection of a monument to John Ericsson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the sub- 
ject of a monument to John Ericsson. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 


RISON], who spoke this morning, 
remarks in the Recorp. He forgot to do it this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] be permitted to extend and revise his remarks, which 
he delivered this morning, in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


TRADE BOYCOTTS. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, having gotten into an infor- 
mal colloquy with the gentleman from New York over an inter- 
esting subject-matter, I desire to add a few words to what I 
have already said. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEN- 
NET] concludes his remarks by saying that if we would assert 
American rights we would get them, and the incident would be 
closed. That is one of a class of declarations that do not get 
us anywhere. It is like the declaration of a certain other gen- 
tleman made a few days ago, to the effect that he stood for un- 
diluted Americanism. We all do. We are all for America first; 
we are all for American rights. Still that does not get us any- 
where. in respect to stating a definite policy. It is an indefinite 
abstraction. The public wants a statement in plain terms, de- 
fining those rights and stating the facts in relation to any sug- 
gested invasion of the same. When this is done, the country 
will be ready for the next step proper to be taken. 

If I got the facts correctly from the gentleman from New 
York, in the course of our colloquy, there are some American 
merchants in New York who are afraid to trade with South 
America on the ground that their ships are liable to capture by 
British, or other cruisers. If there is such a situation, the facts 
as to the same ought to be fully developed. If there is a single 
American shipowner, or American capitalist who is afraid to 
ship American goods on American ships to blacklisted firms, at 
neutral ports lest those ships, and goods be captured by bellig- 
erent cruisers, we ought to be apprised of that fact, in some 
definite and official fashion. Certainly I am not apprised that 
such a situation exists in this country. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think the gentleman is mistaken, The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BENNET} did not say the ship- 
owners were afraid to ship their goods to those foreign coun- 
tries, but he says they could not ship because the shipping 
companies would not make good. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. As I recall the incident, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Brrrren] intervened to state that we needed 
battleships for the protection of our ships trading with black- 
listed firms at neutral ports. I gathered from what the gentle- 
man intimated, that we needed American warships for the pro- 
tection of American commerce in the above situation. I appeal 
to the Recor for confirmation of my recollection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman did not hear me. That is all. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Then what did the gentleman say? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I did say this, that the present administra- 
tion Is playing in a most vacillating manner with the insolence 
of all the belligerents of Europe, instead of dealing with them 
firmly. That is what I said, instead of saying anything about 
battleships. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. The gentleman certainly called attention 
to the necessity of warships in connection with the situation 
presented in the remarks of the gentleman from New York. 
ae DAVIS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

ere 


Mr. DAVIS of Texas. Will the gentleman from Virginia ask 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Brrrren] what kind of deal 
ing would be “firm” dealing? That would not get us any- 
where, either. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Oh, that is another one of those un- 
diluted.” American generalities. It does not mean anything. 

Mr. BRITTEN, I did not hear what the “Amen ™ gentleman 
said, but in the early part of this colloquy it was the gentle- 
mye — Georgia [Mr. ApamMson] who referred to the question 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, anyway, this is all irrelevant. The 
gentleman from Illinois as I understood him made the sug- 
gestion, in connection with the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York, that an armed force was needed for the protection 
of American shippers trading with black-listed firms at neutral 
ports. But I accept of course the gentleman's statement of 
what he said, and will proceed. 

Proceeding then, Mr. Speaker, if it is a fact as intimated by 
the gentleman from New York, that there is such a danger as 
that, or the threat of such a danger, we ought to be apprized 
of it, and ought to deal with it. But I deny that such a danger 
exists, or that the apprehension of such a danger on the part of 
any American shipper may be found, in New York or any- 
where else. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. If the gentleman will try the experiment that 
I suggested, he will find that he can not ship a bale of goods 
to any one of those black-listed concerns in an American ship. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Well, the gentleman’s facts may be alt 
right, but he does not draw the proper conclusion. As soon as 
I draw the conclusion from your remarks that a cruiser or 
battleship is necessary, you protest, and then you undertake to 
establish by the arguments you put in the Recorp that the 
danger of capture is real. If such a danger does exist, as a 
matter of fact, then I agree that this country should provide 
the battleships necessary te convoy these merchant ships, and 
secure them against danger. I have no doubt that the Ameri- 
can shippers do not care to do business with these black- 
listed concerns; for fear of less of other business. But that 
is a very different proposition from undertaking to say that 
they are afraid to make shipments, lest the American ships 
carrying these shipments, should be captured by belligerent 
cruisers, unless accompanied by American warships. ` 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. BENNET. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks the British Government ought to be allowed to pursue 
a course of conduct in America that will prevent American 
shippers and American business men from taking American 
goods to customers in South America? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That has nothing to do with the situa- 
tion. What I am trying to develop is whether there has been 
any lack of action along the line of affording necessary armed 
protection by this Government, whether the failure of the 
New York merchants to trade with South America has been due 
to a lack of armed protection to which they were entitled, but 
which was not afforded. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. $ 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I ask for five minutes, Mr. Speaker. _ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, answering the question of the 
gentleman, I said very frankly that, so far as I knew, no Amer- 
ican shipowner had the nerve or the courage to ask for armed 
protection. Therefore, as a practical matter, that can not be 
tested until it is asked. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Let us see what that means. What nerve 
or courage did it require on the part of New York shipowners 
to ask for protection, if the need of that protection existed? It 
seems to me that you pay but a poor compliment to your New 
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York concerns when you suggest that they are afraid to ask for 
the protection of this Government. 


Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, I regard myself as a Representa- 
tive in the American Congress for the whole country, not par- 
ticularly for New York; and when a question arises as to 
whether the rights of Americans are being denied by British 
interference, I am perfectly willing to include the interests of 
other ports as well as those of the port of New York. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am perfectly willing to include the mer- 
chants all along the Atlantic coast, including those of Norfolk 
in my own State. I repeat that you pay but a poor compliment 
to those people when you say that they have not had the nerve 
to come to the United States Government, and ask for the pro- 
tection to which they were entitled against such a danger as 
you intimate exists. 

Mr. BENNET. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr, BENNET. In rising as I did a moment ago it was not 
my purpose to suggest compliments but to state facts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. That is what I want to get at. I 
will ask the gentleman in this connection, what nerve or 
courage did it require on the part of these American merchants 
to ask for the protection to which they were entitled, and 
which you say they are afraid to ask? Why did it call for 
nerve, or courage to make that request? 

Mr. BENNET. Whatever nerve or courage it requires, they 
have not exercised it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. But why does it require nerve and cour- 
age for a citizen to approach his Government, and say, “I am 
confronted with a situation in which I am afraid to trade with 
merchants in the neutral ports of South America, lest my ships 
be captured by belligerent cruisers, and I demand protection.” 

Mr. BENNET. Not being in that position, I can not answer 
the gentleman’s question. But it all goes back to the basic 
matter to which I referred, whether the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia can disagree with me at all or anybody else; that they 
ought not to be permitted to continue a course of dealing—call 
it by any name you please—by which an American shipowner 
even ought to have an incentive to appeal to his own Govern- 
ment for protection when undertaking to transport American 
3 from an American port to the customer of an American 

m. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SLAYDEN. May I ask a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I understood from the statement made a 
few minutes ago by the gentleman from Virginia that these 
were British ships, trading from American ports to ports in 
South and Central America. Now, the gentleman says they 
are both British and American ships. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. ‘They are ships of both sorts, trading with 
South America. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. They do not say such a thing as that to an 
American shipowner, do they? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I can not find out that they have said it 
to any shipowner. I am trying to develop whether such is the 
fact. The gentleman from New York suggests that there are 
some of our shipowners who lack the nerve to come to their 
own Government and ask for protection against certain sug- 
gested dangers; but I am trying to ascertain whether we have 
ever been threatened with these dangers by any of the belliger- 
ent powers. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not more important to ascertain 
whether these things have been said to an American ship- 
owner or whether they have been said to a British shipowner? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yes; but it is important to find out what 
has actually been said, and whether any real danger exists, 
So far as I am concerned, I am willing to say that it is an 
open question with me whether or not a country at war is not 
justified in saying to its own citizens, and its own shipowners 
that they shall not trade with others who are affording direct 
aid and comfort to the enemy of the mother country of those 
citizen, and shipowners. I am much inclined to think that upon 
the same state of facts the United States would not have much 
hesitation in saying to its own people and particularly to the 
owners of American ships, “ You must not lend your aid and 
comfort, in way of reciprocal commerce and trade, to the imme- 
diate enemies of your country.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Cornelius A. Davis, of Somerset, Mass., owns 
the schooner Clara Davis, which was put on the black list by the 
British Government. He addressed a letter to me and asked 
me to confer with the State Department about the proposition, 
which I did some three or four weeks ago. I allowed them to 
take all the time they wanted, and after consideration of the 
matter Capt. Cornelius A. Davis wrote me that he had been ad« 
vised by his New York representative to correspond directly, 
with the British ambassador at Washington, which I suppose 
he did. I regarded the whole matter satisfactorily settled, and 
that this American vessel, owned by an American shipowner 
of good standing, a mariner of more than 40 years on the sea, 
was at liberty to take his vessel where he pleased; but I have 
just learned from a published statement that the Clara Davis, 
owned by Capt. Cornelius A. Davis, of Somerset, Mass., in my 
district, is still upon the British black list. Why she should 
be put there Capt. Davis does not know and I do not know. 
I have not heard anything further from our Secretary of State 
or the State Department, and I do not suppose they know. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did I understand the gentleman 
from Massachusetts correctly? I understood him to say that 
our State Department requested Capt. Davis to communicate 
directly with the British ambassador? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. He was advised to com- 
municate directly with the British ambassador, which he did. 
I have not heard from him since, but I noticed in the papers 
yesterday that the Clara Davis is still on the British black list. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, She can not do any busi- 
ness. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Did Capt. Davis ask the ambassador plainly 
why his ship was on the black lst? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I can not tell you. I have 
not had any correspondence with him since. I supposed it was 
all settled. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I supposed that the gentleman had received 
that information—that the vessel was still on the black list— 
from Capt. Davis himself, and that he had been told why. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I saw the statement yester- 
day that the vessel is still on the black list. I shall be glad to 
send a telegram to Capt. Davis and ask him about the present 
situation. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Did the gentleman get this information from 
Capt. Davis or from a newspaper? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The first information which 
I received was from Capt. Davis. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. Not the first information, but the last. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. The last information was 
from the newspapers, that the schooner Clara. Davis is still on 
the British black list. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman state what were the 
reasons given? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. That some goods shipped 
from an American port, I think, to one of the West Indian 
Islands, and they claimed that those goods, which were shipped 
on the schooner Clara Davis, an American vessel, without any 
knowledge on the part of the owner that they were going any- 
where else, had been used by some enemy Government to the 
detriment of the British Government. I asked for an investiga- 
tion by the department to find out what the trouble was. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Is it not true that no American shipper can 
ship anything out of the United States to any South American 
port or any other neutral port without first getting a permit 
viséed by the British Embassy in Washington? 

. GREENE of Massachusetts. I do not know about that. 
. BRITTEN. That is true. 


Mr. SLAYDEN. How did the gentleman get that informa- 
tion? 
Mr. BRITTEN. If the genleman will yield to me for a mo- 


ment, I will tell him how I got the information. A concern in 
my district manufacturing shoe polish and shoe brushes wanted 
to send a consignment to Norway in a Norwegian ship, a neutral 
ship and a neutral country, from New York. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not contraband goods? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. They made a request through a for- 
warding agency in New York. The forwarding agency sent 
them a letter advising that they should apply directly to the 
British Embassy for a shipping permit and return the permit 
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from Chicago to them in order that they might present it to the 
shipping company in New York. The manufacturer of shoe 
polish, the American Shoe Polish Co., in Chicago, sent me this 
correspondence. I sent it to the British Embassy with a request 
for a visé or a permit in order that this concern might ship to 
Norway. They retained my letter and did not answer it at all. 
Six or seven weeks thereafter they sent a visé or permit direct 
to the American Shoe Polish Co. The company in turn sent it 
to the forwarding agency and that agency took it to the ship- 
ping company, a neutral company, and finally got the stuff off 
months after it was ordered. In the meantime I wrote the 
British Embassy and called attention to my letter, a carbon 
copy of which I inclosed, and told them they had not answered 
it, and I supposed this company in Chicago was still waiting 
for their permit. The British Embassy replied and said that 
they had replied: direct to the American Shoe Polish Co., and 
that was all the satisfaction that I could get, 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman’s first statement was 
that an American concern could not ship to South America 
without the consent of the British Government, and then he 
tells us about a Norway shipment. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I was citing a definite case. It also applies 
to South America. No shipping company will take a shipment 
to South America unless you have your shipment viséed by the 
British Embassy in the city of Washington, D. C., and our ad- 
ministration knows that is going on every day out of the week 
and every week in the month. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] There has been no secret about that. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman know that to be true? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I know that to be a fact. There is no secret 
about it. Our State Department knows it ; our President knows it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But the gentleman’s first statement was 
that they could not ship to South America. 

Mr. BRITTEN. And I am repeating my first statement that 
we can not ship to South America without getting the permit 
viséed by the British Embassy in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And the gentleman showed they had to 
have a permit to go to Norway. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am merely calling attention to one ship- 
ment with which I am familiar, and which went to Norway. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s first statement 
was that this Chicago concern could not ship shoe polish to 
Norway, which is, one might say, within the war zone, where 
the conditions of shipment are very different from what they 
are to South America. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Norway in the war zone? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Oh, practically. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman knows that Norway is not in 
the war zone, and that Norway is a neutral country. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I know, but it is bordering on those waters 
up there that make it practically a part of the war zone. 

Mr. HELGESEN. And shoe polish might be dangerous. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is a matter of indifference. The gen- 
tleman’s original statement was that an American shipper could 
not send goods to South America without the permit of the 
English Government, and then he proved it by showing that 
goods were not permitted to be sent to a neutral country border- 
ing on the war zone, if that suits better, without the visé of the 
British Government. 

eas COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GREENE] called attention to the fact that you could 
not ship from the United States in an American ship to the 
West Indies without a British visé? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman refers to the Capt. Cor- 
nelius Davis matter? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. What is the difference 
between that and South America in principle? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. None in principle. I admit that; but the 
gentleman from Massachusetts admitted finally that his infor- 
mation was based on a newspaper publication. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Oh, no. 

1 COOPER of Wisconsin. He has a letter from the cap- 
tain 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The latter part, he said, of his information 
came from a newspaper. He answered that frankly, 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I answered frankly that 
the last information came from a newspaper. 
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Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. I think so. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is quite a different matter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, before I make the motion to 
adjourn I wish to announce that on Tuesday next, August 15, 
1916, we will take up for consideration the conference report 
on the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman ought to state that on 
that occasion there will probably be a roll call on a motion to 
concur in the Senate amendment respecting the building pro- 


gram? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina an- 
nounces that on Tuesday next there will be taken up for con- 
sideration the conference report on the naval appropriation bill, 
and there will probably be roll calls upon that day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs [Mr. Papcerr] will make a motion to concur in the build- 
ing program, as inserted in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. And there will undoubtedly be roll calls 
upon that day. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, August 9, 1916, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting response to certain inquiries contained 
in House resolution 323 (H. Doc. No. 1321), was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sey- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 6748) providing that 
Indian schools may be maintained without restriction as to 
annual rate of expenditure per pupil, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1096), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 6116) providing for 
the taxation of the lands of the Winnebago Indians and the 
Omaha Indians in the State of Nebraska, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1098), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. KONOP, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5427) referring certain claims against 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians to the Court of 
Claims, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 1097), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 17350) to promote export trade, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PAIGE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 17351) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to issue certain magazine rifles; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. COX: Resolution (H. Res. 343) requesting the Secre- 
, tary of State to furnish to the House of Representatives in- 
| formation in regard to Jacob Hoffman; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. SLAYDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 292) propos- 
ing to amend section 2971 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITT: A bill (H. R. 17352) granting a pension to 
Cicero F. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17353) granting a pension to Julius 
Scheuer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 17354) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Strope; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17855) granting a 
pension to Jessie G. Frier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 17356) granting a pension 
to Hlamarette Eldredge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 17357) granting an increase 
of pension to John Keefe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17358) granting a pension to Arthur Pat- 
ten; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 17359) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert L. Crook, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NORTH: A bill (H. R. 17360) granting a pension to 
Harriet Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 17361) for the relief of 
William H. Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 173862) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John O. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 17363) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Noland; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILSON of Florida: A bill (H. R. 17864) for the re- 
lief of H. W. Reddick; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17365) granting a pension to Fred D, 
‘Abbott; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAREW; Petition of New York Produce Exchange, 
favoring adequate American merchant marine; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Memorial of National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, favoring a national bankruptcy act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLING: Petition of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, favoring repeal of the law purporting to Feder- 
alize the National Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, August 9, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Saturday, August 5, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to thelr names: 
Gallinger 
Gronna 
Harding 
Johnson, S. Dak. Reed 
Jones 
Kenyon 
Kern 
Lane 
Dillingham Norris 
Fletcher Oliver 


The VIOH PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Weexs answered to his name when called. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Wadsworth 
Williams 
Works 
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Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. Cumamns and Mr. Hanͥůbwick entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. PENROSE (at 10 o'clock and 20 minutes a. m.). Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate adjourn, and I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Nevada IMr. NEWLANDS] and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottts]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WEEKS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. JAMES]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Lea] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I withhold my vote, as I have a gencral 
pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sx1rH]. 

Mr. GRONNA (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted, 
but I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
JoHNSON]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. HARDING. In the absence of my general pair, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. UNDbERRwOop], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. As that Senator did not vote, I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, has the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. CLARK] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. STONE. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MARTINE] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Saturn] to my colleague [Mr. Pace] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] is detained from the Senate on 
official business, 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PoserENeE] is necessarily detained from the Senate on im- 
portant business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Carron] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. CHILTON] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunmer] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHersan] with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON] ; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Surra] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] ; 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] ; and 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Liprirr] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Watsu]. 

The result was announced—yeas 5, nays 34, as follows: 
YEAS—5. 

Jones 


NAYS—34. 
Ashurst Clapp Hardwick 
Bankhead Cul n Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Bryan Dillingham Kenyon 
Chamberlain Fletcher Kern 


Cummins Smoot 


Curtis 


Gallinger 


Lane 
Myers 
Nelson 
Oliver 
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Overman Shafroth Stone Vardaman 
Penrose Sheppard Taggart Williams 
Pittman Simmons Thompson Works 
Ransdell Smith, Ga. Tillman 
Robinson Smith, S. C. Townsend 

NOT VOTING—5S6. 
Beckham Gronna McCumber Sherman 
Borah Harding McLean Shields 
Brady Hitchcock Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Hollis Martine, N. J. Smith, Md. 
Broussard Hughes Newlands Smith, Mich, 
Catron Husting Norris Sterlin 
Chilton James O'Gorman Sutherland 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Me. Owen Swanson 
Clarke, Ark La Follette Page Thomas 
Colt Lea, Tenn. Phelan Underwood 
du Font Lee, Poindexter Wadsworth 
Fall Lewis Pomerene Walsh 
Gott Lippitt R Warren 
Gore Lodge Saulsbury Weeks 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr, STONE. Mr. President, are there not a number of Sena- 
tors present who did not vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote which has just been taken 
was on a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I again suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has not adjourned, 
and the order directing the attendance of a quorum is still in 
force and effect for the Sergeant at Arms to carry out the in- 
structions of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the names of Mr. Myers and Mr. Prrr- 
MAN, who answered “ Present.” 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. If it be true that while an order of the Senate 
requiring the Sergeant at Arms to notify absent Senators to 
attend so as to make a quorum is pending, a motion to adjourn 
is made, as has been done in this instance, and it is disclosed 
that a quorum of the Senate is present, is it not entirely proper 
in such circumstances to move that the order to the Sergeant at 
Arms be vacated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call on the motion to 
adjourn did not disclose the presence of a quorum. The presence 
of a quorum has now been disclosed. Forty-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to the roll call, a quorum is present. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to rreet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there has been a sudden and 
rapid growth of sentiment in this country in favor of what is 
usually characterized by the term “ preparedness.” That out- 
burst of sentiment has not been the result of any panic or hys- 
teria on the part of our people. We are just as sober-minded 
and just as sure of ourselves and our strength as ever. The 
war has not in any way shaken our confidence or unsteadied 
our nerves; but, Mr. President, as a result of the events of 
the last two years, we have gained a new and a broader view- 
point and a clearer vision and perception with respect to our- 
selves and our relations to the other nations of the world, and 
we see now clearly where we before saw only obscurely; and 
this clearer vision has brought within our horoscope dangers we 
had not before seen and of our pitiable unreadiness to meet and 
to combat those dangers. 

The new dangers and responsibilities which have been thrust 
upon us by reason of our advent into the family of world powers 
and by reason of the events that are transpiring across the 
water, bringing about a general world disturbance, are not dan- 
gers which formerly menaced us. They are not dangers of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century; they are largely dangers and 
responsibilities of the twentieth century. They are dangers 
which affect us territorially and commercially and industrially, 

In the past we have safely relied upon our greatness in popu- 
lation, in wealth, and in natural resources as our sure bulwark 
against outside attack. We have felt in the past that we were 
SO powerful and so rich that no nation dare attack us. We have 
relied upon this; but we have relied possibly more upon our 
geographical isolation as a sure protection against outside at- 
tack. We have felt that the vast stretch of waters that separates 
us from the great military and naval nations of the world was 
a sure protection to us against aggressions or attacks from any 
of those great powers. 


We have now learned that our great prosperity, our great 
population, our great wealth, while, of course, they afford us 
some protection at the same time tend to invite attack, at the 
same time serve as a temptation and a lure to encourage aggres- 
sion and attack from the outside; or if they do not invite attack 
they at least expose us to the constant danger of international 
complications and controversies, in themselves pregnant with all 
sorts of dangers. 

We have learned that the seas which separate us by thousands 
of miles from Europe and Asia do not now, as formerly, afford 
security against aggression, invasion, or attack. We now see 
clearly that modern discoveries, inventions, and science have 
overcome the difficulties which made them in former times a 
safe burrier of protection. We now realize how close, from a 
military standpoint, we are to Europe, and that the broad ex- 
panse of water which separates us is no longer an obstruction, 
but a great highway furnishing a thousand tracks for the 
concentration and mobilization of armies and navies and of all 
the paraphernalia of war upon our coasts. 

With the facilities afforded in these modern times for sea 
transportation, the 3,000 miles which separate us from Europe 
can be spanned almost as quickly as the 3,000 miles that sepa- 
rate the Atlantic seaboard from the other coast of this country. 
When we consider some of these great leviathans of the sea 
that are now being constructed, such as the Bismarck, now being 
built in Germany, with a capacity of 56,000 tons, with a carry- 
ing capacity greater than a thousand freight cars, with a speed 
equal to that of the ordinary freight train, and not far behind 
that of the ordinary passenger train, it is easy to realize 
that mobilization of armies and of supplies and of all the other 
implements and accessories of war can be accomplished almost 
as expeditiously on sea as on land. 

Mr. President, a full realization of this situation and of 
these dangers has aroused the public mind in this country and 
crystallized public sentiment in favor of such a thoroughgoing 
preparedness as will safeguard us against the dangers of the 
present and the contingencies of the future. - 

Congress has liberally responded to the demand for military 
preparedness. Congress has liberally responded to the national 
demand for naval preparedness also. In the course of the de- 
bate upon that measure I was gratified to hear the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, declare his satisfaction with the 
provision made for naval preparedness. 

I assume he voiced the sentiment of the other side of the Cham- 
ber, and that we are agreed without reference to party, as the 
people are agreed outside of this Chamber, upon the proposition 
that we have done as much as the circumstances will permit 
and as much as the circumstances now seem to require toward 
providing ample protection against the dangers as we now see 
them, so far as it can be done through the Navy. 

So much, President, so good; but to stop here would leave the 
program incomplete, and our vast scheme of military and naval 
preparedness would be ineffective. It is an axiom, I think, 
accepted in all countries where they have navies and military 
establishments that fighting ships, like armies, can not carry 
their supplies of food or munitions with them. The supplies 
must be brought to them, and without adequate facilities for 
this purpose they are helpless, The railroad connects the army 
with its base of supplies. Naval auxiliaries connect the navy 
with its base of supplies. A navy can no more carry its supplies 
of food or its supplies of ammunition or of fuel along with it 
than an army can carry like necessaries along with it; and an 
auxiliary navy, a well-balanced auxiliary navy, an auxiliary 
navy capable of adequately supplying the navy in case of war 
as well as in case of peace, is just as necessary to the navy, if 
it is to be an effective war machine, as the railroad and the 
other land facilities of transportation are necessary to connect 
the army with its base of supplies. Without this connection the 
navy would be just as helpless in action as it would be if it had 
no guns or as it would be if it had no munitions to supply its 
guns. 

The same thing is largely true in respect to the Army in cer- 
tain conditions. The Army in certain conditions is utterly use- 
less, utterly heipless to serve the purposes of the Nation, with- 
out adequate transport service. 

We had a lesson in that matter during the Spanish-American 
War which makes it unnecessary to elaborate this proposition. 
It is only necessary to refer to that occasion. We had our 


military forces upon our coast ready and anxious to meet the 
enemy in Cuba, and yet our whole program had to halt, our 
soldiers had to remain idle in an insalubrious climate and with 
insanitary surroundings, until we could go out into the open 
market and draw from the meager supply of our merchant 
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marine such vessels as we could get at any price which selfish- 
ness saw fit to impose; but until we got them our Army could 
not move. 

At present, Mr. President, we have practically no naval 
auxiliary fleet, certainly none worthy of the name; not enough 
to serve our purpose, even in time of peace, surely not enough 
to supply the requirements of our Navy or of our Army in time 


of war. We have only 53—1 think I am accurate—so-called 
auxiliary naval vessels. Only 24 of those are of modern con- 
struction. The other 29 are old vessels, the average age of 
them all being 25 years, none of them built for the purpose 
for which they are now being used, none of them built with 
reference to their conversion into auxiliaries, and most of the 
modern vessels, as well as the old ones, largely unsuited for 
these purposes. 

But, Mr. President, we are managing to get along, and prob- 
ably could manage to get along, with this junk fleet in time of 
peace; but what about the requirement in this respect of our 
Navy as it exists in time of war? 

I do not myself, of course, profess to know the facts with 
reference to this matter further than I get them from official 
sources, I have here the reply of Admiral Benson, written as 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. McAdoo, in response to an inquiry made of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in these words: 

Considering our Navy as it is to-day, and having reference to its 
maximum usefulness and efficiency in time of war, what number of 
merchant vessels, and of what total tonnage, would be required? 

To that letter Admiral Benson replied: 


There would be required 400 merchant vessels for auxiliaries, with 
a total of 1,172,000 gross tonnage. In addition to the above, a number 
of small vessels would be required. 

Here we have the statement of the Navy Department that in 
the present condition of the Navy—making no allowance what- 
ever for its enlargement as proposed in the legislation of this 
session—that in time of war upon a basis of maximum efficiency 
it will require, in addition to the vessels we already have, 400 
vessels, of a total of over 1,000,000 tonnage. 

Now, in case of emergency, in case we are forced to defend 
our shores against foreign assault—for I assume we are not 
likely to engage in an aggressive war—in case of attack upon 
us or in any case where we find it necessary to employ our 
Navy in armed conflict with another power, we will have to 
have these vessels quickly. If we are to get efficient and suit- 
able vessels there must be some prearrangement with reference 
to their construction. Otherwise we would not likely find in 
our merchant marine many vessels of the requisite speed and 
construction. But, Mr. President, assuming that we had such 
vessels in our merchant marine, how would we get them into 
our possession? Only in the way that we supplied our wants 
in this respect in the Spanish-American War—by going into 
the open market, buying what we could get, and paying such 
prices as were demanded. 

Of course, Mr. President, our merchant marine is in a much 
better fix now to supply us with a better class of vessels than we 
got then. As a result of the liberal legislation of this Congress, 
exemplified in part in what is known as the ship-registry act, a 
considerable number of vessels have been brought under Ameri- 
can registry. Most of those vessels, however, are vessels that 
were constructed for special uses, owned largely by the Standard 
Oil Co. as tankers, owned largely by the United Fruit Co. and 
adapted especially to that trade, owned by the steel companies 
and by the coal companies. Most of them were vessels of Ameri- 
ean ownership before the war but under foreign registry. That 
is not true of all of them, but most of them that have trans- 
ferred to our flag under that act are of the character I have 
described. 

Whether they are going to remain permanently under our 
flag or not is a very pertinent and relevant inquiry in connec- 
tion with the matter I am now talking about. It is easy to see 
that it was to their interest, in the conditions which have ex- 
isted in the last two years, to get from under the foreign flag 
and come under our flag. Whether they will stay under it after 
the war is very problematical. In fact, some of the witnesses 
who came before the Committee on Commerce said the proba- 
bilities were that they would not remain under the flag after 
the war. I do not know how that will be, but I hope they will, 
although I think very few of them are suitable for the purpose 
of naval auxiliaries. 

Again, Mr. President, undoubtedly there is building now quite 
a number of ships of commerce in our shipyards. They will 
add somewhat to our merchant marine. I assume they will 
probably remain permanently in our merchant marine. 

These two sources undoubtedly would give us a broader mar- 
ket from which to draw our naval auxiliary, But the conditions 


upon which we would acquire them and the question of their 

suitability for the purpose would be the same in this case as in 

9 — case of our purchase of vessels during the Spanish-American 
ar. 

But, even with these additions and with other prospective 
additions, at best, for years to come the woeful inadequacy of 
our merchant marine should appeal to us against the adoption 
of a policy which would require us in case of war to draw 
from our commerce, either domestic or foreign, a million and a 
half or two million tons of shipping. We could not do it without 
great injury to our commerce. 

These facts seem to me to appeal most powerfully in favor of 
this legislation 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me I would wish 
very much that the line of my thought may not be interrupted. 

Mr. CUMMINS, The question I am about to ask will not 
interrupt the thought of the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. CUMMINS. What will be the aggregate tonnage of the- 
ships that can probably be secured under this bill? I ask purely 
for information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are different estimates with respect 
to that. It would be impossible to answer the Senator with 
accuracy, but it has been estimated by the department at, I 
think, about 500,000 tons. There have been some estimates, I 
think, of 400,000 tons and some at 600,000. I think 500,000 to 
600,000 tons about correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It would not go very far then toward the 
complete preparedness of which the Senator is speaking. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the amount appropriated by this bill 
would not supply all the auxiliaries we would need in case 
of a great war taxing the utmost strength of the Navy. But 
under the bill, if a vessel is constructed by the board and sold 
the money received could be used to build other vessels, and 
in this way the fleet can be constantly increased. It would 
be a good start. We must have a beginning to everything. 
In case of a great war with a great power or with a combi- 
nation of powers—a war which we might conjure up in our 
minds as a bare and remote possibility—would need many more 
auxiliaries, but I am persuaded that, having in view the uses 
we are likely to have for our Navy in the near future, the 
provision made in this bill, while not altogether adequate, 
would reasonably supply the probable demand. 

Mr. President, the question has been raised as to whether 
the primary object of this legislation is the construction of 
vessels for naval auxiliaries or of merchant vessels. I think 
that question is irrelevant and immaterial. We are construct- 
ing them for both purposes, One has no primacy over the 
other, either in the circumstances which suggest this legisla- 
tion or the necessities of the situation. We need them both 
for naval and military purposes and for commercial purposes. 
We need them equally badly in each case, and when constructed 
they will be suitable and adapted to both purposes, 

Now, Mr. President, I am through with that part of this sub- 
ject. We have made pretty good progress in our preparedness 
program upon land. We have not only provided for bringing our 
Military Establishment up to a fairly high standard, but we have 
made a good beginning, looking to the organization and mobiliza- 
tion of our industries for purposes of defense in case of trouble 
and emergency. We have passed some important legislation 
with a view to making industries and the Government ‘absolutely 
independent of other countries In time of war, notably the 
Government armor-plant and the nitrate-plant bills. We have 
made progress ‘toward a condition of readiness upon ‘the land 
for possible eventualities and contingencies, 

But, Mr. President, when we come to the sea we have utterly 
neglected the commercial interests of the Government und of the 
people upon the sea. For 50 years, as we all know, we have been 
absolutely dependent—I use the word “absolutely” advisedly 
because it is descriptive of the actual condition thut has existed— 
for 50 years we have been absolutely dependent upon foreign 
Governments, chiefly our competitors in foreign trade, for our 
deep-sea transportation, The greatest, the richest, the most 
prosperous Nation upon the earth, with the greatest foreign 
trade of any nation upon the earth, with a foreign trade this 
year of $6,500,000,000—we are to-day, and we have been for 50 
years, dependent for our over-sea transportation upen our for- 
eign competitors, and have had to go to them ‘to buy our trans- 
portation, not only to their markets, where they sell it to us 
upon fairly equal and fair terms, because they need what we 
have to sell to them, and want to sell to us what we are willing 
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to buy from them, but we have to go to them for transportation 
to the neutral markets—the open markets of the world, as well. 
That has been the case for 50 years. We have practically no 
transportation of our own worth speaking about to South Amer- 
ica or to Central America, and practically none to the countries 
of the Orient. We must buy our transportation to those countries 
from the very men who compete with us in those markets. We 
must buy it as we have had to do and have done on terms of 
inequality, upon terms which have made successful competition 
on our part in those markets impossible. 

That is the reason, Mr. President, that we have had such a 
small share of the trade of our neighbors to the south of us, Our 
competitors, Germany and France and Great Britain, from whom 
we buy transportation, supplied, as they are, with magnificent 
regular lines of steamers running on regular schedules, with 
preferential rates as compared with ours, having by the very 
process of discrimination, by the very fact of our dependence 
upon them for our transportation, practically closed those 
markets to us. 

When the war closes, Mr. President, will we be in any better 
condition? Notwithstanding the searcity of tonnage, by paying 
enormous rates, and by utilizing a part of our coastwise vessels 
we have been able to get our products into South and Central 
America, and by reason of the fact that our competitors were in 
a condition that they could not supply the wants of those people, 
and in a condition that they could not purchase what those people 
had to sell, we have of late enormously increased our trade with 
these countries. If you will take the statistics you will find 
that the best, the largest, and the most satisfactory increases 
in our trade, outside of what we call the war orders that have 
gone to Europe, have come from South and Central America, 
from the islands near us, and from the Orient, 

If when the war closes we are without adequate facilities to 
handle our own commerce; if we are without a supply of ships, 
as we were at the beginning of the war, what is likely to happen 
to us? Why, it is clear that when the war closes, finding that 
while they were engaged in their war we had captured a large 
part of the trade which they had theretofore enjoyed with these 
people, is there any doubt in the mind of any man who takes 
forethought that in their zeal to recapture what they have lost 
they will tighten the adverse conditions upon which they will 
furnish us this transportation, and will just as effectually shut 
us out of those markets and take from us the trade that we 
have acquired under war conditions as if they should refuse to 
haul our products at all to those countries? 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take up any more time of the 
Senate upon that branch of the question. 

It is said that while we need ships in our foreign trade and 
while we needed them before the war and need them worse 
now, and shall probably need them still worse after the war, 
it is better to do without them than for the Government to go 
into the shipping business, even to the limited and contingent 
extent provided in this bill, for fear that private capital may 
be driven out of the business. It is also said that, although 
the Government under this bill is to operate none of the ves- 
sels it may either build or buy, provided it can sell or lease 
them upon condition that it may reclaim them when needed for 
military or naval purposes, the mere possibility, remote as it 
may be, of Government operation will be a menace of such 
dangerous import that it would be better to take the chances 
of having our foreign eommerce handicapped, if not destroyed, 
by the selfishness of our competitors, to whom we should have 
to look in that case for transportation, than to risk Government 
ownership and operation. 

Mr. President, these suggestions are strangely inconsistent 
with the attitude of those who now make them with reference 
to certain measures relating to this subject and upon which the 
Senate acted in 1914, so inconsistent with what I understood 
to be their attitude during the last session of Congress, when 
we had the shipping bill up, that I must feel that the opposi- 
tion on the other side to the Government purchase and opera- 
tion provisions of the pending bill is either captious or that 
it is political. 

I recall that when the bill was before us last year opposition 
was made to the Government operation and purchase provisions 
of the bill. It was strenuously opposed by a group of Demo- 
crats over here, as well as by practically the whole membership 
of the other side of the Chamber, upon the ground that it would 
put the Government into the shipping business. I can not put 
my finger upon any declaration of Senators upon the other 
side; I have not examined those debates to refresh my memory ; 
but I have a very distinct recollection that from some of the 
prominent Senators on the other side, who were antagonizing 
this legislation upon the grounds I have named, I had repeated 
expressions, some in the nature of assurances—because we were 
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trying to work out a bill that would be satisfactory to both 
sides—that if Government operation was limited to n reasonable 
period of time—five years being then named—and if a provision 
were inserted that would prohibit the purchase of interned ves- 
sels or vessels of belligents, because of the fear of international 
complications, or, as was described by the other side, the 
menace of war as a result of that policy, the opposition to that 
bill would practically subside. Now, we have in this bill done 
both of those things, to my mind in a very radical way, and a 
much more radical way than was proposed in the compromise 
suggestions at that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator says he has not examined 
the debates of the last session of Congress on this subject. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I mean to refresh my mind, of course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish the Senator would refresh his 
mind and produce any suggestion made by any Senator on this 
side of the Chamber that he would support the bill then pending 
even if it were so amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not say that any open expression was 
made on the floor; I said I had conferences, and I received ex- 
pressions and assurances to the effect I have stated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course I know nothing about the Sen- 
ator’s private conversations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not spoken of any particular Senator, 
and I shall not do so, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt to suggest that the hearings on that bill at that time 
all indicated that the principal ground of objection to the bill 
was the feature which provided for operating the ships by the 
Government? I think that appears in the hearings. So it is not 
necessary to rely upop conversations, for it is of record. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course the Republican Senators were 
not on the witness stand, and they can not be held responsible 
for what others may have said; but I want to say here and now 
to the Senator from North Carolina that the invasion of the 
coastwise shipping of the country, which is provided in this bill, 
is quite as serious a matter as Government ownership. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I was about to say that we 
have met the objections of the group of Democrats on this side 
and what I consider the fundamental objections of the Senators 
on the other side, made at a time when we were trying to get a 
bill that would be satisfactory and would stop a filibuster and 
permit us to legislate. We have met those objections radically 
in this bill. We have practically made it impossible for the 
Government ever to operate any of these vessels, even during 
the three-year period, provided that private capital, in its great 
anxiety, as we are told, to get into the shipping business, will 
buy or lease ships from the Government, which they will be able 
to do as cheaply as they can get them built or purchase them in 
the open market, and probably cheaper. 

We have absolutely eliminated all grounds of objection to the 
purchase clause. The power of purchase is so circumscribed 
that it does not amount to anything. So we have certainly 
met all the objections, 

When we made those changes the group of Democratic Sen- 
ators who had opposed the bill of the last session because of 
its Government-ownership feature, who had opposed it by ren- 
son of their staunch convictions and adherence to a policy 
which they thought was a wise policy, in contradistinction to 
a policy which they thought was not wise and which might 
lead to consequences which would be deprecated, having no 
political or captious objections, have promptly withdrawn their 
opposition and are now the staunch champions of this bill. 
Still the other side continues to oppose it. 

I want to call the attention of Senators on the other side to 
a certain bill upon which they have voted and upon which 
some of them have spoken in recent years, by which they com- 
mitted themselves irrevocably to the principle of Government 
operation, not of merchant vessels, but Government operation 
as merchant vessels of the vessels of the United States Navy 
converted into merchantmen for the specific purpose of com- 
mercial development. In that instance they based their action 


upon the great need, the imperative need, of our foreign com- 


merce in the matter of deep-sea transportation caused by the 
neglect for 50 years of the Republican Party to make suitable 
provision for the rehabilitation of our merchant marine. 

Mr. President, Senators will recall what is known as the 
Weeks resolution with respect to the use of our naval and 
army vessels—naval vessels, I think, chiefly—commerce car- 
riers. That resolution was introduced April 1, 1914. It con- 
tained some very remarkable declarations, in the light of the 
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attitude of our friends on the other side toward this question 
at the present time. It starts out by recalling and reciting the 
conditions of our foreign trade with respect to transportation 
and its need of help from the Government: 


Whereas it is desirable to develop and extend commercial relations 
between the United States and the countries of South America y the 
W 

* 


establishment of direct lines of communication for carryin 
States mail and for the transportation of passengers and 

Whereas private capital has not engaged in this service 

That is, in the service with South America— 
to a sufficient extent to furnish facilities comparable to those en 
by „ of other countries having relations with 

me 5 

The preamble of the resolution struck the root of the trouble 
with our trade in every neutral market of the world. Its 
author put his finger upon the difficulty in South America, and 
he sought to provide against it. 

Declaring that it was desirable to develop a line of com- 
munication for mails and freight and passengers to South 
America, because our facilities for the accommodation of our 
trade with those countries were not comparable to those enjoyed 
by our competitors, the resolution concludes as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to cause to be prepa. in detail, a plan for the establishment 
of a line or lines of ships to run between of the United States 
and South arrei erg line or lines of ps to consist of vessels of 
the Na not req for immediate military service, and which, in 
the opinion of the department, are best adapted for postal and com- 
mercial pu and t the information requested In this resolutior 
shall include the following: 

That resolution, introduced by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, passed this body without a division, and its recitals 
and its resolves constitute the whole case for which I am con- 
tending, so far as Government ownership and operation go. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I did not hear the Senator 
from North Carolina say who was the author of that resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WEEKS]. 

That resolution passed the Senate without a division. The 
Secretary of the Navy made his report upon the resolution, and 
said he had some small vessels that might be used that he did 
not need for naval purposes. They could not carry many 
passengers and they could not carry much freight, but he had 
them. Now, when that report came in what did the Senator 
from Massachusetts do? The Senator at once proceeded to 
introduce a bill which authorized the Secretary of the Navy— 

To establish one or more United States Navy mall earn) by employ- 
ing such vessels of the Navy as in his discretion are available * * + 
for the purpose of establishing and maintaining regular communica- 
tion between the east or west coast, or both coasts, of the United States 
and either or both coasts of South America, and between the United 
States and the countries of Europe. 

That bill was introduced subsequently to the resolution, and 
came up before the Senate for consideration and was passed by 
the Senate on the 3d day of August, 1914, after certain of the 
nations of Europe had engaged in hostilities, one day before the 
formal declaration of war. 

Now, I want to read some things that the Senator from 
Massachusetts said about this bill and that resolution of his. 
In his speech on the floor of the Senate he said, among other 
things: 

Mr. President, at the present time South American mails are sent at 
long and sometimes irregular intervals, and all American malls south of 
the Equator are carried in vessels sailing under a foreign flag. 

He also sald: 


The service is very slow, and this, it may be easil „ mil- 
tates against the development of our trade with South . 
s » * 


s s 
We are in the position of having 


ath 


è s 
spent $400,000,000 in the building 
of a canal, one of the reasons for doing so being that It would ald in the 
extension of our foreign trade; but, as far as I know, there are no 
American steamers prepared to undertake this service. 


The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] added his 
mite. He characterized the bill as a makeshift. He wanted 
something better, but he said: 


We are without a line from either the Gulf, the Pacific, or the Atlantic 
coast of the United States to South America. 

This bill proposes to put in service a few Inadequate ships, if we can 
spare them from other service; ships that will carry a handful of pas- 
aengus and a little freight; slow ships, I take it, almost every one 
of them; and we are to be put in competition with the great countries 
of the world, with their magnificent steamships, by calling together 
this conglomeration of or fourth-class ships for this service. 

I shall not oppose it. 


Although it had in it the principle of Government ownership 
gone to seed in the most flagrant and offensive way possible to 
one who disapproves of that principle—Government ownership 
and Government operation, not through a corporation in which 
the Government is a mere stockholder, its traffic declared by law 
to be subject to all the regulations and laws that apply to pri- 
vately owned vessels, but the operation of Government vessels 
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under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy—the Senator 
says, “I do not oppose it.” He does not say he is opposed to 
it, and you can not gather from his speech that there is any 
opposition because the vessels are to be operated by the Gov- 
ernment ; but his criticism is upon the ground that it is a make- 
shift, inadequate, and that the vessels to be used are small. 

I am gratified to observe 


Says the Senator from New Hampshire, continuing his speec’ 
speaking of his speeches made before— g g 


tbat in those speeches, amo: other things, I called 
possible complications ‘which might arise we 6 
merchant mar’ One was tha 


That was the 3d day of August, 1914— 


The other su; tion I made was that in 
— great foreign nation —.— 2 na tion 8 mo e Aitari 
tho situation wijen exata today, NUSMD feof, and that ia eractiy 

Ea . * . s * . 

If we only had adequate steamship lines— 

He says, at another place— 
between the United States and South Amert boom 
= 5 3 1425 trade which would astonish * eee — — but 

We had then, Mr. President, only such transportation as we 
could buy from our competitors, just as we have now. What 
the Senator then said was true at that time, and it is true now. 
One of the objects of this bill, one of the purposes of this bill, 
is to do that very thing. We have reserved the right to the 
Government, in the sale or lease of these vessels, to fix the 
routes, to prescribe where they shall go, and I trust that if 
this bill passes and the Government acquires these ships it will 
see to it that they are used to establish a regular line between 
this country and North and South America. If that is done 
the vessels that will be supplied will very largely, if not en- 
tirely, supply the needs of our South American trade, and when 
this war closes we will be in a position to protect and defend 
our trade with those countries against any comer and any 
competitor. 

I had intended to discuss the various ventures of the Gov- 
ernment in recent years in the field of business enterprise, and 
in every instance with success. One of the measures to which I 
refer is the Federal reserve act, which was characterized at 
the time by great Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
who led in the fight against that great measure as socialistic 
because it proposed to put the Government to a limited extent 
into the business of banking. Just as the great shipping asso- 
ciations, whose interests it is claimed will be adversely affected 
by the Government entering into the shipping business, even 
in a limited and a collateral way as proposed in the pend- 
ing measure, have denounced it as socialistic, so the great 
American Bankers’ Association, which met in Boston just be- 
fore the Federal reserve bill was passed, denounced it as 
socialistic and as a menace to the private banking business of 
the country; just as the Postal Savings Bank System was de- 
nounced by the savings banks of this country as a menace to 
private interests and the action of the Government in entering 
into that fleld characterized as socialism; just as, when we 
went into the business of the parcel post, the emissaries and 
supporters of the express monopoly characterized it as the 
governmental entrance into the transportation business and 
as being socialistic and as calculated and intended to destroy 
private capital and business. 

But I do not wish—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. While the Senator is on that point, I 
wish to read the prediction which was made by the Senator 
from New York, Mr. Root, at the time that the Federal reserve 
act was being considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In carrying out the line of thought the 
Senator has suggested I wish to call attention to the predictions 
made by Senator Root with respect to that bill. He said: 

There is another thing you must remember. Europe is an armed 
camp. For many, many years puce has been kept by the most delicate 
adjustments and by the most strenuous exertions of many men in many 
countries, who have been alert and solicitous to stop controversy as 
near its origin as 232 and to prevent the — l efect of gen- 
eral war; but war is always ible. The fear of it is always present. 
If a war comes, Momextiotely our securities come back to us. Im- 
mediately, In every country where they are held, the desire to strengthen 


up. to increase the amount of gold, will operate to lead to a general 
Se bey of the American securities they hold into immediately ayail- 
able 


Id. 
It p not necessary that we should wait for a war actually to take 
place. The fear of it leads to the result. The fear of the Balkan 
war, far off on the edge of civilized Europe, as it was, because of the 
apprehensions of possible implication of the great commercial nations 
in a war consequent upon the Balkan war, sent hundreds of millions 
of securities back to this country, which bad to be bought. 
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So, sir, it we enter upon this career of inflation we shall do it in the 
face of clearly discernible danger—danger which, if realized, will result 
in dreadful catastrophe, 

Ah. Mr. President. we are turning our faces away from the funda- 
menta: principle upon which we have come to our high estate. We are 
turning them wenkly toward practices which bistory shows have invari- 
ably led to decadence, to degredation, and the downfall of nations. We 
are.setting our steps now in the pathway which through the protection 
of a paternal government brought the mighty power of Rome to Its fall, 


Further than that he said: 


I say that this biil presents the financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the people of the United States. I say that the central reserve bon 
appointed under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If 
this bill passes as it stands, America stands to lose all we saved when 
Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abolished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans, all the gold Democrats saved when —_ hel D 
the repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this bill. 

I wish to say that the whole speech of Senator Root made at 
that time was a declaration that the act was simply socialistic 
and that the disaster would be great upon the American people 
if the Federal reserve act were passed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for injecting that ex- 
tract into my speech. ‘ 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems rather strange to inject into this dis- 
cussion matter relating to the Federal reserve act. If the time 
were opportune, I could show to the Senator from Colorado that 
it was not the reserve act, as the Senator intimates, that 
stopped the flooding of this country with bonds from the foreign 
markets in the panic of 1914. The stock exchange in New York 
was closed, and that stopped the flood, and it was the Aldrich- 
Vreeland currency plan that furnished the relief to the country, 
and the reserve act had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. But I am not going into it now. The Senator 
has seen fit to inject that into the shipping bill, and I thought I 
would make this brief reply to it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. For just a second. The Aldrich-Vreeland 
Act could net have been and was not operative during the panic 
or the stringency of 1914. It had to be amended by this very 
Federal reserve act before any person could take out any of 
the currency provided for issuance under that act, and it had 
to be amended since that time in order that it might become 
available. X 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is apparent that we are getting away 
from the question altogether as a result of these interruptions. 
I did not refer to the Federal reserve act for the purpose of get- 
ting into a discussion as to its merits, but simply for the pur- 
puse of calling attention to the kind of opposition and the 
character of arguments made against it, to wit, that it was 
socialistic, just as is claimed with reference to the measure un- 
der discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to go into that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator wants to ask me a question 
about anything pertinent to the line of argument I am pursuing, 
I have no objection; but if he wants to get into a discussion 
with the Senator from Colorado over the merits of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland and Federal reserve acts I must decline to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to ask 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield or does he not yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I do not want 
to ask the Senator from North Carolina a question, but I did 
want to place a statement in the Recorp in order that the facts in 
the case may be known, if the Recorp is ever read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
under those conditions the Senator from North Carolina declines 
to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not yield for that purpose. I will 
yield for any purpose that is pertinent to the line of discussion 
I am pursuing with reference to the bill. I have not gone into 
the merits of the Federal reserve act at all. 

Mr. President, there is just one other matter to which I wish 
to call uttention. We are told that if the Government will just 
stay out of this business, private capital will take care of it; 
that it is the menace of such legislation as this that keeps private 


capital from taking care of it, but they are ready now to come in 
and take care of it, and will do it if the Government will just 
hold its hands off and refrain from going into the business. « 

Mr. President, as I said a little while ago, for 50 years private 
capital has had ample opportunity to do what it says it will 
do if let alone. But it did not do it for 50 years before the 
European war. They now say, “ We are getting ready to take 
care of it”; and as an evidence of that purpose they cite the 
fact that 600,000 tons of shipping have been brought under 
the American flag under the provisions of the ship-registry act 
passed during this administration. 

Yes, Mr. President, it is true that about that amount of 
tonnage has been transferred to American registry. As I said 
before, it represents largely the vessels of special interests. 
The Standard Oil Co. have their own vessels to carry their own 
products. They have been able under conditions existing here- 
tofore to maintain their own upon the seas, to carry their own 
products more economically than to hire foreign vessels to 
carry them. So have the United Fruit Co., and so have the 
United States Steel Co. They have their own vessels, and 
they have succeeded pretty well notwithstanding the handicap- 
ping conditions that we hear so much about, growing out of 
the difference between the cost of the construction and operat- 
ing of American as compared with foreign ships. They have 
found it to their advantage to own and operate their own 
ships to carry their own goods instead of hiring somebody 
else to carry them. 

Since the war we have built quite a number of ships in our 
navy yards, and a number have been taken out of the coast- 
wise trade and put into the foreign trade, and others now build- 
ing will soon be ready to enter the business; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these vessels are at present engaged or will when 
finished, if present conditions continue, engage tn our foreign 
trade—but the important question is, Will they stay in when 
conditions become normal at the close of the war? 

Mr. Marvin and others testified on this point in the Sen- 
ate hearings. I mention particularly Mr. Marvin because he 
appeared before the committee as representative of the special 
committee on the merchant marine of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. He has been connected with the shipping business 
for many years in important official positions. He has for 
years given special study to the subject and business of shipping. 
Mr. Marvin was asked the question, if in his opinion the ships 
that have been transferred to United States registry since the 
war would continue under our flag after the war, answered that 
they would probably go back to foreign registry. 

When asked what in his opinion would the ships that have 
been taken out of our coastwise trade and put into the foreign 
trade do when the war closed, and asked if in his opinion those 
which have been built and entered in the trade since the war 
would after the war go into the coastwise or remain in the for- 
eign trade, the answer came that when the war closes the ships 
that have been taken out of the coastwise trade would probably 
go back to the coastwise trade; that the vessels that are being 
built now suitable and designed for the coastwise trade and 
temporarily put into the foreign trade would probably go into 
the coastwise trade; that the vessels that have been transferred 
from foreign to American registry would probably go back to 
the foreign registry unless, Mr. President, unless Congress shall 
provide a subsidy or otherwise suitably provide for the differ- 
ence in the cost of operation under the American flag and under 
a foreign flag. 

So the assistance we are now getting in our foreign trade is 
temporary; it is expected to be temporary. It is conditioned 
when the war closes upon Congress granting a subsidy and 
guaranteeing a profit. I do not know what Congress will do 
about that. I know if the Democratic Party is in power it will 
not do it. I do not know what the Republican Party would do 
about it. I know what they failed to do when they were in 
power. They talked a great deal and did nothing that resulted 
in much good. 

Now, Mr. President, it had been my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the regulatory provisions of this bill somewhat at 
length, but I have taken so much more time than I had expected 
to take in the discussion of the other parts of the measure, that 
I think I will leave that, in the main, for future discussion. 

In brief I might say, however, by way of explanation, that the 
regulatory powers of the bill are somewhat analogous to those 
that are now vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with reference to railroads. Of course, they are not altogether 
alike; that would be impossible. A system based altogether 
upon the interstate-commerce act plan would be unsuited in 

and would operate very disadvantageously. So 


some respects 
while the general plan is adopted it is modified in many mate- 
rial respects. 


There is regulation by the Government of our foreign ship- 
ping, not only ours but that of foreign nations entering our 
ports, trading in our ports, and plying to and from our ports, 
and the bill also provides for the regulation of domestic ship- 
ping upon the high seas and the Great Lakes. 

Our inland waterways were included in the regulatory pro- 
visions of the bill as it came from the House, but we have taken 
it out because of protests which seemed to us to have merit. 
I will not enter upon a discussion of that now. Outside of the 
protests that came to us with reference to the regulation of 
shipping on our inland waters there seemed to be with some 
slight exceptions a pretty general assent to the principle of 
regulation as applied in the bill. There seemed to be a feeling 
that there was as much need in the conditions which obtain in 
our foreign water transportation and our coastwise transpor- 
tation and our lake transportation, for Government regulation 
now of water carriers as of rail carriers, and that under the 
limitations of the bill nothing but good could come from it. 

At least, Mr. President, if we are to continue to have mo- 
nopoly. if competition is to continue to be suppressed by agree- 
ments and understandings, those agreements should be in the 
open and be subject to the approval or disapproval of a shipping 


board. - 

Mr. President, if there is one thing that is near to my heart 
it is to secure the future. Facing the future as we do, the 
greatest of all industrial and commercial nations, with the 
largest stake upon our foreign trade of any nation in the world, 
confronted by a situation of absolute dependence upon our com- 
petitors for transportation after it reaches the seaboard, feeling 
as I do that not only in the past but probably to a more pro- 
nounced extent in the near future the maintenance, not to say 
the expansion, of our foreign trade will depend upon our ability 
to take care of it, feeling as I do that the future of our indus- 
tries, whether of the field or of the forest or ef the mine or of 
the factory, largely depends upon our foreign trade, believing 
that if there is a contraction in that trade through any instru- 
mentality whatsoever it must necessarily result in a contrac- 
tion of our industrial activities in the face of the fact that if 
our factories as now established were to run at full time six 
months in the year they could and would supply our domestic 
demand, I can not escape the conclusion that it is of paramount 
importance that we should safeguard our foreign commerce by 
protecting it against the menace and handicap of having to 
depend upon and buy its transportation to foreign markets from 
our competitors in those markets. Facing that situation, Mr. 
President, I feel deeply the importance of doing something for 
our merchant marine. I see nothing in the future from private 
capital—nothing whatever—unless the Government reverses all 
its policies and shall decide to become a guarantor of profits— 
unless it shall decide to depart from the precedents of the past 
and say to the people who are now building ships, who are 
now telling us what they will do after the war closes, for the 
restoration of our merchant marine: Go ahead, build your 
ships, operate them under our flag, keep an account of the 
difference in cost of operation under the American flag and 
under a foreign flag, and when the year ends you shall be 
paid the difference out of the pockets of the people.” 

Mr. NELSON obtained the floor. 


Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield just a moment? 
Mr. NELSON. I yield. 
Mr. THOMAS. I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 


ing bill, which I will ask the Secretary to read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 


quested. S 
The Secrerary. Add a new section to be known as section 


86, and to read as follows: 


The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to refuse a clearance 
to any vessel or other vehicle laden with merchandise, destined for a 
foreign or domestic port whenever he shall have satisfactory reason 
to believe that the master, owner, or other officer of such vessel or 
other vehicle refuses or declines to accept or receive freight or cargo 
tendered for such port of destination or for some intermediate port 
of call, together with the proper freight or transportation charges 
therefor by any citizen of the United States, unless the same is so de- 
clined or refused because such vessel or other vehicle is fully laden 
and has no space accommodations for the freight or cargo so tendered, 
due regard being had for the proper loading of such vessel or vehicle, 


Mr. GALLINGER, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Brady Culberson Hardwick Kenyon 
Brandegee Cummins Hitchcock ern 
Bryan Curtis Hughes Follette 
Cle on Gailinge 1 —.— S. Dak Lee. Ma 
‘app T ohnson, S. 8 P 
Clarke, Ark. Harding Jones Lewis 
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Martin, Va. ittman Smith, Ariz. Th 

elson nsdell Smith, S. C. Tilman. p 

orris Reed moot Townsend 
Oliver Robinson Bterling Underwood 
8 ee cosas Wadsworth 

t 4 

Phelan E po —— Wes 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Sarg of Michigan]. He is paired with the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reen]. This announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Varpawan] and of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHaMBERAIN], who have been called from the 
Chamber on official business. 

Mr. WEEKS. I announce the unavoidable absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Lopse]. He has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SactrH}. I should like to have this 
statement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have nn- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it is my purpose in discussing 
this bill to call attention, first, to the present condition of our 
maritime laws as applied to our shipping; in the next place, to 
call attention to the present status of our shipping, both in for- 
eign and domestic commerce; and, in the nest place, I shall aim, 
in stating the law and the facts, to keep as near terra firma as 
possible. I shali call attention to the abortive features of the 
bill and to those features of it which are utterly dangerous and 
destructive. 

The shipping of the United States may be divided into two 
classes, namely, registered ships and licensed and enrolled ships, 
the former engaged in the foreign trade, the latter in the coast- 
wise trade. 

Under the act of December 31, 1792 (1 Stat., 287. now see. 

4131 of the Revised Statutes), all ships under our flag engaged 
in foreign trade must be registered and must be owned nad 
commanded by citizens of the United States. 
Under the act of December 81, 1792 (1 Stat., 288, now xec 
4132 of the Revised Statutes), only vessels built in the United 
States, or vessels captured in war or condemned in a prize court 
or forfeited for some breach of law, can be registered. 

Vessels in our coastwise trade must be American built and 
must be licensed and enrolled. While foreign ships can engnge 
in our foreign trade, no foreigu ships can engage in our const- 
wise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Presiden* 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senaior from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. HUGHES. The Senator from Minnesota, I presume, 
means by “ foreign ships“ American ships with foreign registry? 

Mr. NELSON. I mean any ships with foreign registry. 

LAW AS TO REGISTERED VFSSELS CHANGED. 


This law requiring all registered vessels to be American built 
remained in force until the Panama act of August 24, 1912 
(87 Stat., 562), waz enacted, the material part of which is as 
follows: 

And meig vessels, whether steam or sail, which have been cer- 
tified b. e Steamboat-Inspection Service as safe to carry dry and 
erishable cargo, not more than 5 years old at the time they app! 
‘or registry, wherever built, which are to en only in trade 2 
foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands and. the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila, being wholly owned by citizens of the United 
States or corporations organized and chartered under the laws of the 
United States or of 1 8 State thereof, the president and managing 
directors of which shali be citizens of the United States or corporations 
organized and chartered under the laws of the United States or of any 
State thereof, the president and managing directors of which shall be 
citizens of the United States, and no others, may be registered as 

directed in this title 


I call the attention of Senators to the fact that this act was 
passed in 1912 during the last year of President Taft’s admin- 
istration. 

While American shipping had a complete monopoly of the 
coastwise trade, and while American shipyards had a monopoly 
of both enrolled and registered ships, yet, as to the latter, 
it had for many years been of little or no economic value to 
the shipbuilders, for very few ships were registered in the for- 
eign trade. 

I here quote from a valuable compilation issued. under the 
auspices of the National Foreign Trade Council, entitled“ Ocean 
Shipping,” page 62: 

The foreign-bullt ships representing American capital but under 
foreign ownership of record for some years past have been nearly equal 
in tonnage to the ships registered under the American flag for foreign 


trade, and in . have been even greater, For many years 
all these facts have n quite familiar to those who have given the 
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subject attention. All efforts to re; 


1 the law, which was econ nomically 
a dead letter, received little atten until 
August 24. 112. (gee 5 of that 


the Panama Canal act of 
ADORAS trade an 

eg trte — hy Of orca tate vessels, steam or ed 
fhe, S . Service as safe to carry dry and perishable 
cargos, not more 


tion 
o than: 5 5 years old at the time of registration. 
Source: Reports of the Commissioner of Navigation. The term “gross ton” e 


In this connection I eall attention to the following table from 
the Statistical Abstract of 1915, page 308, showing the tonnage 
of the sailing and steam vessels of the merchant marine of the 
United States employed in the foreign and coastwise trade and 
in the fisheries, 1889 to 1915: 


in units of 100 eubie feet 125 entire cubical capacity of the vessel, including space 


expresses 
occupied by the crew, engines, boilers, and coal 


Employed in the— 
Year ended June 30— Foreign trade. Coastwise trade. Whale fisheries: CES ee Total (+) or 
Total. | Steam | ‘Total | Steam. | Total. | Steam. | Total. ©) 

Gr. tons. Gr. tons. | Gr. Gr. tons. | Gr. tons. Gr. tons. | Gr. tons. | Gr. tons. | Gr. tons. | Per cent. 
190, 196 990,619 | 1,571,079 3, 211, 416 4,275 A 74,464 | 4,307,475 +2.75 
192705 | 828,062 1,661,458 | 3,409,435] 4,528 18,08 367 | 4,424,497 | 4271 
235,070 988,719 | 1,776, 3, 609, 876. 4,925 17,231 |. 68,933 | 4, 684, 759 -+5.83 
437 977,824 | 1,845,518 | 3,700,773 3, 462 082 609.472 | 4,764,921 +171 
257,147 883,199 922, 109 3, 854, 603 950 16, 604 |. 70,575 | 4,825,071 +1.26 
261,755 | 809,008 1,923,339 | 3,696,276 4,380 16, 482 |. 71,573 | 4,634,029 —2. 90 
247,387 822,347 | 1, 900. 756 3,728,714 4,658 15,839 |. 69,080 | 4,635,960 —1.03 
280. 224 829,833 | 2.042.326 | 3,790, 296 4, 658 15.121 |. 68.630 | 4,703,880 -+1.47 
203. 810 792. 870 2,100,084 | 3,896,826 4,058 12,714 |. 66,610 | 4,769,020 +1.38 
290, 211 726,213 | 2,077,859 | 3,959,702 8, 823 11.490 . 62,227 [ 4,749,733 — .40 
355, 913 $37,229 2.115.981 3,965,313 4,117 11.017 |. 50,679 | 4. 804. 238 +241 
337, 356 $16,795 | 2,280,825 | 4,286,516 3, 986 9, 809 |. 51.629 | 6,164,839 +6. 18 
426, 259 879,595 | 2,401,231 | 4,582. 645. 8,463 9, 534 |. 444) 5,524,218 +6.96 
455, 017 873.235 | 2,718,049 | 4,858,714 3, 808 9,320 |. 56,633 | 5,797,902 +4. 95 
523. 602 879,264 | 2,880,678 | 5,141,037 3. 808 9,512 |. 67.532 | 6,087,340 -+4.99 
549, 938 888,628 | 3,041,252 | 5,335,164 4,218 10,140 }.......... 57.603] 6,291,535 +3.35 
596, 644 943,750 | 3,140,314 | 5,441. 688 4, 536 1G) 708) 1. ceseccens 60,342 | 6,456, 543 +2.62 
5856, 739 928,466 3.384.002 5,674,044 4,536 11. 020 f 61,439 | 6. 674. 900 +3. 38 
508. 155 861,466 | 3,664,210 | 6,010,601 3,970 9, 680 13,033 57.047 | 6. 988. 793 +3. 98 
595, 147 930,413 | 4,099,045} 6,371,962 3,590 9, 655 13, 392 83,515 | 7,365, 45 -+6.15 
575, 226 $78,523 | 4,157,557 | 6,451,042 3,300 8, 982 13,141 50.208 | 7,388, 755 +.32 
553, 468 782,517 | 4.330, 6,668, 966 3,509 9, 308 12, 488 47.291 | 7.508, 082 +L6L 
582, 186 883,495 | 4,505,567 | 6,720,313 3, 544 9,176 13. 369 45,806 | 7,638,790 +174 
616.053 923.225 | 4,543,276 | 6, 737.040 3, 653 8,876 16, 876 45,036 | 7,714, 183 + .9 
67,896 | 1,019,165 | 4,646,741 | 6,817,013 3,252 8.611 17.573 41,762 | 7. 888. 351 +2.23 
720,609 | 1,066, 288 688, 6, 818. 363 4,265 9, 864 8, 260 26,700 | 7. 928. 683 +2. 23 
1,346,164 | 1,862,714 | 4,578,567 | 6,486,384 3,682 8, 829 15, 397 31,502 | 8,389, 429 -+5.49 


BURDENS OF OUR SHIPPING. 


Ameriean shipping in foreign commerce had labored for years 
under two heavy burdens—the high cost of ships and the high 
cost of their operation. The Panama act of August 24, 1912, 
with its subsequent amendment of August 18, 1914 (38 Stat., 
698), removed for the first time one of these burdens, the high 
cost of the ships, and put our foreign shipping in that respect 
on a par with the shipping of all other countries. This amend- 
ment is as follows: 
That the words “ not more than five years old at the time they apply 
for registry.“ in section 5 of the act entitled “An act to por 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of t Panama 
Canal the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone,” are 
hereby 3 
Sec. 2. That the President of the bieg arr States fs hereby authorized, 
8 in his dtscretion the needs of fo: 
wea Sr b 8 so far and for such len 
esirab e provisions of red preserib’ 
meee of verve tbs of the United States — for 5 trade 
shall be citizens of the United States. conditions, in like 
manner, and to Hees extent the President of the Te Si — is also 
Eger ged haem tn a sma ghee porter vege om he 
measurem 0 0 e 
1 admitted to 5 under this act. 


FIRST SUBSTANTIAL RELIEF, 


These laws, aside from the mail pay acts, were the first sub- 
stantial relief that was conferred on American shipping; and 
it was of very little loss to our shipyards, for so very few of 
their ships had for years been registered in our foreign trade. 
The yards still had all our coastwise trade and most of our 
naval construction. The relief given by these acts was broader 
and more comprehensive than the mail yay acts, for those 
were confined to a limited number of lines and routes, while 
the Panama act conferred its benefits upon the ocean tramps as 
well as upon the ocean liners; in fact, upon all of our foreign 
shipping. 

THE STATUS AND GROWTH OF OUR SHIPPING 


I will now, Mr. President, call the attention of the Senate 
to the condition of our foreign shipping shortly before the 
Panama Canal act was passed. 

On June 30, 1912, the status of our shipping, sail and steam, 
was as follows: 


Gross tons. 
Foreign tonnage. 9 
Coastwise Pei epee A EA D EAN AAL EEEE EA 6, 237,648 046 


As I have already said to the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hveues), when I speak of “foreign tonnage,” I mean tonnage 


carried in our ships in the foreign trade. 


On March 81, 1916, according to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, the status of our shipping was as follows: 
American merchant shipping, Mar. $1, 1916. 


8,457,314 


“Registered vessels,” as I have heretofore explained, em- 
brace vessels that can engage in foreign commerce. 

The figures I have quoted indicate an increase in our foreign 
tonnage since June 30, 1912, of 1,170,940 gross tons. But it also 
appears that there had been, in the meantime, a decrease in our 
coastwise tonnage of 873,897 gross tons. Nearly half of this 
consists of abandoned sail ships and, of the residue, about 
200,000 gross tons have gone into the foreign trade, so that the 
net increase in our foreign tonnage is somewhere about 970,940 
gross tons since the passage of the Panama act of August 24, 
1912, or, to be more exact, since June 80, 1912. 

PROSPECTIVE INCREASE IN FOREIGN TONNAGE. 

There is going to be a large increase in our foreign tonnage 
if it is not hampered by adverse and hostile legislation, such 
as is proposed in this bill. 

According to the Daily Commerce Report of July 17, 1916, 
page 197, on the Ist of July, 1916, there were building, or under 
contract for building, in American shipyards, to be completed 
in 1917 and 1918, 385 ships of a tonnage of 1,225,784 tons. I 
quote from this report as follows: 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 


Steel merchant vessels building or under contract to be built in prl- 
vate American shipyards at the uraa no E of tbe new fiscal year, July 1, 
1916, according to builders’ oboe 10 a Bureau of Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, numbered 385 1.225, gross tons. 

The following table shows first the “aistribation of steel merchant 
pot 9 the 3 shi of the United States and, 
separately number an: of the shi building or 
under red ong which the b ban ers 8 to launch during the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, those which will not be launched 
before These Jaunches are sub- 


the fiscal year ending June: 80, 1918. 


12348 
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ject to the usual allowances for delays due to the several causes which 
affect steel industries. The urgency of the naval construction pro- 
gram may also prove a factor in the situation. Barring delays builders 
expect to launch 827 steel ships of 927,893 gross tens during the 
current fiscal year and 58 ships of 297,891 gross tons during the 
following fiscal year. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table giving in detail the yards 
and the ships built and to be built in the fiscal years 1917 and 
1918 be incorporated in my remarks, without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


To be launched during fiscal 
Merchant con- year ending— 
struction, July 


1, 1916 


Shipyards. June 30, 1917. June 30, 1918. 


S e | a OM Saat eee 
r | cae. SOOT Bis) dee 
Fore A, Guth —.— Cor- 8 
porat ion cy, Mass 
George Lawley & Sons Corpo- ? 
ration, N u SRE aa ne 


eponset, Mass 
Great Lakes Engineoring 
Works, Detroit, Mich........ 
Great Lakes Towing Co., Cleve- 
oration, Wilmington 
Howard Shipyards Co., 


15,110 


23,815 


A Dock Co., Manitowoc, 


7 


Dock Co., Sea 
Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 


o „„ 2 


8 


1 Detailed statement of new contracts not received. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, American shipyards have never 
been so busy since steel ships came into vogue as now. Prob- 
ably one-third of this new tonnage, or about 400,000 gross tons, 
will go into our foreign trade, so that by the end of two years, 
without regard to any possible increase by purchase, we can 


count upon 2,500,000 gross tons in foreign trade, and this will 
be an increase of 1,574,775 gross tons since the Panama act was 
passed, which surely is not a bad showing of the advantages of 
that and its amendatory act. This will be our situation if not 
hampered by the hostile legislation of this bill. 


NO IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN OUR SHIPPING POSSIBLE UNDER THIS BILI» 


I shall now point out that it is utterly impossible to secure 
any immediate relief under the provisions of the pending bill by 
procuring additional ships. It will be imposible to get any 
immediate relief or any relief in the near future in the shape 
of increased shipping under this bill for the following reasons: 

(1) No ships can be obtained from our own shipyards 
within the next two years, for it will take them all of that time 
or more to fill existing contracts; nor can any relief be obtained 
from foreign shipyards, at least while the war lasts, nor for a 
long time afterwards, for they will be busy making up the 
losses of their own countries. 

(2) Under the provisions of this bill as amended by the 
Senate committee ships of belligerents can not be acquired, so 
that the only possible sources, outside of our own shipyards, 
will be to acquire ships from neutrals; and all their ships are 
as busy as they can be in carrying freight and passengers at 
high and exorbitant rates. None of these ships are for sale, 
and if for sale it would be at such exorbitant prices that under 
no circumstances would we be warranted in buying them, Their 
shipyards, like our own, are overcrowded. The neutrals them- 
selves have been raking the shipping world over to buy more 
ships, and have in some instances been paying from $100 to 
$160 per registered ton, while the normal prices before the 
war were from $30 to $50 per ton for fair cargo boats. I quote 
from a letter to me from the Commissioner of Navigation, dated 
July 20, 1916: 


The remarkable rise in the price of ships is shown graphically by 


the di I have copied for you from London raha ape of December 
23, 1915, a ee shipping authority the world over. Fairplay 
has carried this diagram for a number of years, brought up to date, 


of course, at the end of each year. ‘The pri 
eargo steamer of 7,500 tons dead-weight, equivalent to about 4,5 
ss tons, 3,000 net tons. You notice that the price in July, 
914, was £43,000, say, e as compared with £12! for 
December, 1915, say, $625,000. I inclose also a statement of the sales 
of representative cargo steamers in June and July, 1914, just before 
the European war, taken from the same authority, and ‘some sales 
taken from the Issue of Fairplay for June 29, 1916, Just recelved. 8 
Hughes, the premier of Australia, last month carried through a re- 
markable shipping deal. Australia has a large amount of wheat which 
the Government wishes to forward for the use of the allied armies in 
France and England. Mr. ae employed private ship brokers, who 
did not disclose the interest of the Government in the transaction, to 
negotiate the purchase of ships. Fifteen were bought. Ten of thes 
aggre; We F 000 gross tons (75,000 tons dead-we 
for £1,450,000, pag; „250,000. The price, you see, works out at 
rate of about $1 per gross ton, or nearly $100 per ton dead-weight. 

If the whole $50,000,000 proposed to be appropriated by the 
pending bill were invested in ships at this rate of $160 per 
gross ton, we would only be able to secure an additional tonnage 
of 800,000. To buy ships at such ruinous prices, even if they 
could be obtained, would be a great waste of capital, with no 
possible adequate return in any direction. 

The following nations are belligerents from whom purchase 
is prohibited, viz, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Por- 
tugal, France, Belgium, England, Russia, and Japan. The war 
has entirely eliminated all Austrian and all German tonnage, 
except in the Baltic, from the channels of trade, and over 
one-third of the English and French tonnage has been eliminated 
for war purposes. Out of a total world’s tonnage of 49,000,000 
tons, upward of 20 per cent has been eliminated from the channels 
of private commerce as a result of the war; but the apparent 
scarcity of tonnage is not as great as these figures would indi- 
cate, for trade with Germany ts interdicted and is in a state of 
blockade, except some local traffic in the Baltic, and, as a con- 
sequence, the shipping that would be required for this trade is 
released. It must further be noted that England, Japan, France, 
and most of the other belligerent nations that have any shipping 
of consequence have by law prohibited the sale of ships to any- 
one except their own citizens, I quote the following from a 
letter to me from the Commissioner of Navigation, dated July 
20, 1916: 

Replying to your request for the prices at which cargo steamers are 
selling now as compared with the prices for which they were sold just 
before the outbreak of the war, as I told you by telephone, it is quite 
difficult to make a comparison for this reason— 

Now, listen to this— 


Nearly all maritime nations have passed laws forbidding the sale of 
merchant ships under their respective national flags to any others than 
the ci ms or subjects of their own respective countries. Sales to 
10 ers can be made only with the consent of the Government whose 
flag the ship fies. For example, a British subject can sell to another 
British subject, but not to a purchaser of another nation without the 


Government; so, too, a Norwegian can only to a 


ces are for an 128 


ht), were bough 
0 


consent of the 
Norwegian, ete, 
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This demonstrates that since the war began all the belliger- 
ent nations and all the neutral nations have prohibited the sale 
of any of their shipping to any but citizens of their respective 
countries. 

The principal maritime neutral nations and their tonnage are 
as follows: 


Tons. 
Norway 2, 529, 188 
Holland 1, 522, 547 
Sweden 1, 122, 883 
Denmark =-=- 54, 996 
Tofal oo choo oe cutee nuneer ap 6, 029, 614 


To this may be added Mexico, South and Central America; in 
all, about 850,000 tons. All this neutral shipping is employed, 
and has been employed for the last two years, in the ocean- 
carrying trade at extraordinarily high rates, such rates as were 
never known of before, and in consequence none of their ships 
are for sale. Moreover, under the laws of these countries none 
of their ships can now be sold to foreigners. I have already 
referred to the letter of the Commissioner of Navigation which 
bears out that statement. 

If no ships can be purchased, either from belligerents or neu- 
trals, and none can be obtained from our own shipyards for at 
least two years, it is difficult to see where any addition to our 
shipping can be secured in the near future under the provisions 
of this bill. 

The American people, when they come to understand the situa- 
tion and the provisions of this bill, are not likely to be fooled or 
deceived by such a glaring and cheap political makeshift as this, 
and yet for such a measure we are to be kept here sweltering 
in the hot dog days of summer —“ de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum.” Verily, there is no accounting for the Democratic taste. 

But it may be asked, if such is the situation, what harm can 
there be in this bill? The answer is, first, the provisions of the 
bill relating to the purchase, sale, leasing, and operation of Goy- 
ernment-purchased ships remain in force until the expiration of 
five years from the conclusion of the present European war; and 
this means a period of not less than six years, perhaps longer. 
Now, while ships can not be built or purchased within the next 
two or three years, it may be possible to secure them after that 
time. Meanwhile Government competition will remain a con- 
tinuing menace to our shipping interests. By the time ships can 
be built or purchased our own people will procure the ships if 
not menaced by Government competition. In the next place, the 
restrictive regulations of this bill, to which I shall hereafter re- 
fer, will prove a continuing embarrassment and handicap to our 
shipping, especially to tramp vessels, 

ADMITTING GOVERNMENT SHIPS TO COASTWISE TRADE, 


There can be no valid ground for admitting the proposed 
Government-owned ships to the coastwise trade. That trade is 
well supplied with ships; so much so that within the last two 
years upward of 200,000 tons of that trade have left it and 
registered and gone into the foreign trade. It is in the foreign 
trade where there is a dearth, a shortage, of shipping. Then, 
why should not these proposed Government ships be kept in that 
trade, where they are needed, and not injected into a trade 
where they are not needed, to the detriment of the shipbuilding 
industry of our country? Having left the door open as to ships 
in foreign trade, we ought not to open the door as to our coast- 
wise trade. That should be kept intact for the American ship- 
yards. Their efficiency is of vital importance to us in peace 
and in war in order to secure an ample and efficient Navy. 

If the coastwise trade is left intact, I have no fears that here- 

after our shipbuilders will be able to compete with foreign 
builders in respect to ships in foreign commerce. The great 
European war has largely equalized the cost of construction. 
Labor is higher abroad than ever before, and the cost of living 
is higher than here. We are better supplied with cheap raw 
material, and we have a better supply of coal than have many 
of these nations, whilst our skilled mechanics are of a higher 
order and our general efficiency is higher. I quote the following 
from Ocean Shipping, May, 1916, pages 132, 133, and 184: 


Shipbuilding methods as carried on in Great Britain and in this 
country have very little in common. American shipyards have evolved 
construction methods of their own, and the designing and building of 
commercial vessels in this country is carried out with a degree of pre- 
cision and a for details unknown in Great Britain. Ship for 
ship, the American-bullt boat is always better equipped than any other. 
American shipyard methods were the result of a natural development 
along lines of least resistance, due to the paucity of orders for com- 
mercial work precluding specialization in any given type; and it is 
doubtful if the same methods carried out in Great Britain would have 
enabled the shipbuilders there to turn out werk as good for the price 
as that turned ont in Amorican yay, 

In recent years the accumulation of experience has brought about a 
general lowering of prices in American shipyards, and to-day. their 
capabilities in the way of competition are limited only by the amount 


LIH— T? 


of berths at their disposal, for, owing to the tremendous rise in the 
price of materials and labor in Great Britain, British shipbuilders are 
no longer able to offset the high F of overheads in the total 
cost of American-built ships, besides which the overheads are a factor 
which is constantly decreasing in this country, while there is no doubt 
that it has increased considerably in all parts of Europe and will con- 
tinue to rise as a result of the wur. 

When comparing prices of American and foreign ships, it is too often 
forgotten that the American ship is finished with a degree of thorough- 
ness unusual anywhere outside of this country. 

In marine engineering, 5 our shipbuilders have set a higher 
standard than obtains anywhere else in the world, due to the fact that 
the builders of cargo boats are also the builders of United States war- 
ships; hence the very: best scientific data are always at the disposal 
of our shipbuilders, while our machinery trade is certainly superior to 
the British for the production of auxiliaries, 


* 2 * * Ld s Ld 


There have lately been signs that shipbuilding has begun to attract 
the attention of people who intend laying down yards in this country 
for the purpose of engaging in the industry on the theory that, whereas 
American engineers have demonstrated their ability to underbid the 
world in the cost of erecting the structural material used in our tall 
buildings, in the face of higher wages than are paid in other countries, 
it is possible to carry out the same operation with another form o 
structure, namely, a ship, and shows the same brilliant results from 
the economic point of view. [Since the above was written several 
American shipbuilders have begun to carry this idea into execution, 
through having the midship sections “ manufactured" outside by the 
steel makers, contenting themselves with building the ends at the ship- 

d. Fox reasons which can not be dwelt upon here it has not yet 

een found possible to manufacture” a ship from end to end at the 


steel mill] 

Looking at the results obtained by American metallurgists and motor 
car and locomotive manufacturers in the matter of reducing manu- 
facturing costs, while raising wages, it seems that there is a great 
future for the shipbuilding industry along those lines in this country. 
In the meantime the cessation of commercial shipbuilding in England, 
due to the war, has apparently had very little influence upon the c c- 
ter of the orders placed with American shipyards within recent months, 
udging from the following table of ocean vessels bullding in this coun- 

y under date of December 1, 1915, which has been compiled by the 
2 1 ech pene of Commerce from data supplied by the shipbuilders. It 
will be seen from this table—which embraces vessels of all classes 
on which work has actually commenced and vessels which will not be 
laid down for several months to come, owing to the crowded condition 
of the shipyards—that only six steamers were on order in this country 
on that date for foreign owners, all of which were oll-tank vessels. 


The following is from Ocean Shipping, May, 1916, page 151: 


From Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, June 3, 1915: 
“With practically all berths filled, the American shipbuilding indus- 


try is in a better position it has been for years to wipe out adverse 


balances accumulated in previous lean periods. o great has been the 
influx of orders lately that anything like early delivery is out of the 
question at the moment. As in former ye: practically all orders 


booked by American yards are for vessels intended for trading between 
American ports, which, according to law, must be built in America, 
However, here and there one comes across a boat on the stocks that 


might possibly have gone to British yards had not the war so altered 


the situation.” 


Within the past two years a number of ships have been built 
in our shipyards for foreign countries, and a number of such 
ships are now under construction, or under contract for con- 
struction. England, Russia, Germany, France, and Austria will 
have their hands full for some years to come in replenishing the 
losses of the war. Labor will be scarcer and higher than before, 
and raw material will not be as ample or as cheap as before, 
The war has enriched our country, while it has of necessity 
impoverished and handicapped those countries, 


COST OF OPERATION EQUALIZED. 


In this connection I quote the following from the Morgen- 
bladet, of Christiania, Norway, one of the leading newspapers 
of that country, in its issue of June 28, 1916: 


Shipowner Christopher Hannevig has lately returned from a six 
months’ stay in America. Ile has 1 two great industries, 
namely, the Pusey & Jones Co., of Wilmington, Del., and the Pennsyl- 
vania Sui building Co., which is distant 2 minutes by rail from the 
first-nam company’s plant. The Pusey & Jones Co. manufactures 
paper machines, which have made the company well known and highly 
commended. Besides, it includes a shipbuilding plant. The company 
employs altogether about 1,000 men. ‘The purchase price paid was 
about $1,000,000, The industries of the plant will be continued, as 
heretofore, but will be considerably enlarged. The Pennsylvania com- 
pany can build 2 ships of a tonnage of 13,000 each. In August the 
eel will be laid for two 7,000-ton ships for Norwegian account, and in 
November a beginning will be made on two 13,000-ton sbi Both plants 
which together e Somberg 2,000 and 3,000 men, will be under Nor- 
wegen supervision. ey will be managed by Engineer Haakon Norbom 
and Shipbuilder Henry Lysholm, both of whom haye had several years’ 
experience in American shipbuilding. 

r. Hannevig says: “It is of vital importance for Norway to renew 
her tonnage. It is our tonnage that has made us what we now are, 
which, in other words, makes us noted. Without this we could not have 
maintained ourselves economically during this war. There are no others 
who will come here with their tonnage to carry away our pee 
This has been brought home to Norwegian ship operators, They have 
increased their tonnage considerably, especially in America "— 


I call especial attention to this— 


“especially in America, which is now in these embargo times the only 
place where can be purchased, Norway has in America alone 
purchased and contracted for 125,000,000 kroner ($35,750,000) worth 
of additional shippiog. ‘The price is not more than 100 per cent over 
American normal price. In Europe the prices are from 200 to 300 per 
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cent over European normal prices. Norway, has during the war gained 
a great status. It is now the country that has the greatest amount of 
free tonnage.” 

I have read this letter to show the prosperous condition of our 
shipyards and how the neutral countries, in order to get a na- 
tional shipping, have to come over here and buy plants to build 
ships here. In this connection I have another interesting little 
item which I clipped from the New York Sun of yesterday. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Husttne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 


Mr. HUGHES. Would it interfere with the Senator if I asked 


him a question at this point, just for information? 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to know—I presume the Senator 
knows—how the law treats a foreign-owned ship which is built 
in this country in case an attempt should be made afterwards 
to give it American ? 

Mr. NELSON. Ships built for Norwegians in this country 
can not get American registry. The owners must be Americans, 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; but once having 

Mr. NELSON. These ships are built for Norwegian account. 

Mr. HUGHES. And under the law as it was those ships 
never could obtain American registry. 

Mr. NELSON. No; never. 

Mr. HUGHES. But as it is now they can, of course? 

Mr. NELSON. They can if they are owned by Americans. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. They would have to be owned and controlled 
by Americans and officered by Americans. 

Mr. HUGHES. But under the old law, nothing you could 
do in the way of ownership or control or officering the ships 
would permit them to get American registry. 

Mr. NELSON. No; they could not by any possibility have 
come under the American flag. 

I have referred to these matters to show the prosperous con- 
dition of our shipyards for the purpose of showing how foreign 
neutral nations, in order to get more ships, in order to get their 
own shipping increased, have to come to this country and buy 
ships and have them built. That statement shows that they 
have purchased in this country 125,000,000 kroner, as they are 
called—a krone being equivalent to about 27 cents in our 
money—of American ships already. This gentleman, Mr. Han- 

nevig, has bought two plants here, and they have laid the keels 

for two 7,500-ton ships for Norwegian account, and in Novem- 
ber they intend to start two 13,000-ton ships for Norwegian 
aceount. In other words, our shipbuilders not only have the 
work of our own country to do, but foreigners come here and 
employ them. 

In this connection I desire to read the following item, which 
I clipped from the New York Sun of yesterday: 


NORWEGIAN SHIP BUILT HERE-—SAILS FROM CHICAGO TO TAKE CARGO OF 


CORN ABROAD. 
CHICAGO, August 7. 

The first Lye Pond the Norwegian merchant marine built on the Great 
Lakes, the 3, ton Nordal, sailed for Montreal to-night. She was 
chartered by the Rockefeller Foundation to take a of corn from 
Montreal to Rotti for the relief of Belgian war erers. 

The Nordal is one of 30 ships being built for Norwegian firms in 
American shipyards. 

This does not indicate that our shipyards are not in a pros- 
perous condition. In fact, they are so prosperous that we could 
get no ships from them. They will be busily employed for the 
next two years in filling orders already received. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. What I want to ask my colleague—it is a mat- 
ter with which he may be familiar, and I am not—is whether 
the Norwegian Government is contributing any direct aid to 
the Norwegian shipbuilders who are having these ships. con- 
structed? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; no aid at all. Most of the shipping 
of Norway consists of what are known as tramp vessels. Nor- 
way gives subventions to what is called the Mexican Line, which 
runs to the Gulf of Mexico, and another line of two ships to 
New York. It also gives subventions to local lines along the 
coast of Norway. If you will look at the map of the country, 
you will see that there is a narrow strip along the northern 
border where there are only local settlements here and there in 
the valleys and mountains, mostly settlements of fishermen, and 
to afford them shipping facilities the Government has given sub- 
ventions to a number of lines that ply along the northern coast 


clear up to North Cape, Hammerfest, Tromso, and other points. 
Without those subventions, they probably would not have the 
necessary shipping facilities. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Minnesota has been de- 
scribing a condition which undoubtedly exists. American ship- 
yards are busy, and I assume they are prosperous; but I did not 
notice that he stated that it was a comparatively new condi- 
tion, and undoubtedly due to the war and the results of the war. 

Mr. NELSON. Partly to the war, but partly to improved con- 
ditions of manufacturing in this country. 

Mr. WEEKS. The necessity to ship our products on account 
of the demand? 

Mr. NELSON. No; it comes from improved conditions, both 
because our plants are manufacturing more cheaply—I quoted 
a reliable authority on that point; the Senator may not have 
heard it—both because they can manufacture their ships more 
cheaply than ever before and because the cost of labor, the cost 
of food, and of everything else has vastly increased in the 
foreign countries, and they are not so well supplied with the 
raw material as are we, The best evidence, to my mind, that 
ships can be procured in this country more cheaply than any- 
where else is the fact that that Norwegian firm comes over here 
and buys two shipyards in order to have ships built in this 
country by American workmen. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, is it not possible, if not 
probable, that the reason why Norway is coming to our market 
to get ships is because she can not get them bullt in the coun- 
tries that are at war at the present time? 

Mr. NELSON. That may have something to do with it; but 
you will notice that the last part of Mr. Hannevig’s statement 
was that even in these times he could procure ships here at 
100 per cent over normal prices, while in Europe the cost would 
be from 200 to 800 per cent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes, of course; but that is directly and 
inevitably due to the war. 

Mr. NELSON. Partly; but the Senator must admit that the 
war will leave those countries in a condition such as they 
never were in before, and that they will be busy in supplying 
and replenishing their own losses. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Very likely. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, in 
that connection, if it is not a fact that Norway levies a very 
considerable tax on her shipping, especially her domestic and 
coastwise shipping, devoting the proceeds of that tax very 
largely toward building up state-owned ships? 

Mr. NELSON. They have not any state-owned ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are they not applying the taxes they are 
levying on shipping now in that direction? 

Mr. NELSON. No. They have in Norway both an income 
tax and a property tax; and under the provisions of that law 
they levy taxes on shipping as property, and then they levy taxes 
on the income of the shipowners and operators, 

I think, Mr. President, I have demonstrated that, under pres- 
ent conditions, for years to come we can at least build ships 
as cheaply in America as they can be built abroad. The cost 
of operation is being largely equalized by the war. The supply 
of sailors has greatly diminished in the foreign maritime coun- 
tries, and their wages are much higher than before the war, 
and the cost of their food supply is higher than in this country. 
There is not much difference in the bill of fare of sailors among 
the leading maritime nations. Most of the food supply comes 
from America, and hence it is higher in price abroad than it is 
here. In Norway, which is next in rank to the United States 
among neutral countries in her shipping, and which was fourth 
in rank among the nations of the world before the war, and 
which has always before had an ample supply of good sailors, 
there is now, and for some time has been, a serious complaint 
of the scarcity of sailors and of the high wages that have to 
be paid. 

Norwegian ships which before the war had an ample supply 
of sailors among their own people, are now compelled to ship a 
heterogeneous crew of all shades and nationalities. I get this 
information from one of the leading newspapers of that country. 
The same conditions prevail to a greater or less extent in Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Holland, and the war must necessarily have 
had a similar effect in all the belligerent nations. 

While the late seaman’s law (38 Stat., 1164) may have 
worked harm on the Pacific because of competition with oriental 
shipping, yet I think that on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, if 
properly enforced, its tendency will be to equalize the wages of 
sailors among all shipping plying to ports on those coasts. 
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On the whole—though the statement may not be considered as 
orthodox in some quarters—I am impressed with the idea that 
under present conditions and under the important relief con- 
ferred by the Panama act of 1912 and the amendatory act of 
1914, to which I have already referred, if not handicapped, 
hampered, and discriminated against by such legislation as is 
contained in this bill or other hostile legislation, our shipping 
in foreign commerce is on the high road to recovery, and will 
continue to have from year to year a sure and steady growth, 
though perhaps not an exceedingly rapid one. Relieved of one 
burden—that is, the cost of the ships—by legislation and of the 
other by conditions resulting from the war, it will be a healthy, 
natural, and steady growth, neither sporadic nor artificial. In 
most other lines of manufacture and industry America leads the 
world, and I believe, if given a fair chance, America will take 
a leading part in foreign shipping. 

I am the more confirmed in these views by the fact that most 
of our import and export tonnage is carried not in route vessels 
but in ocean tramps, as I shall hereafter point out more in de- 
tail. No doubt additional subventions to mail steamers on 
regular routes would be a help and advantage in enlarging and 
extending traffic on such routes. In this connection I may add 
that our ocean shipping has some advantages over English and 
other foreign shipping— 

First. In having no prescribed load line. All who are fa- 
miliar with shipping matters know that under the Lloyd meas- 
urement in England there is a mark on the side of the ship 
called the load line, and ships are not allowed to carry any 
load that will sink a vessel lower than that load line. We have 
no such law in this country. 

Second. In the matter of liability for damage to or loss of 
cargo and for injury to persons or loss of life. Under our laws 
our ships are only liable to the extent of the value of the ship, 
if saved, and of freight earned. In the case of the Titanic, 
which sank, there was nothing left to pay damages with, under 
our law, except the $100,000 or so freight earned. Under Eng- 
lish and other foreign laws the liability is much greater in such 
cases. 

My recollection is that under the English law damages are 
granted upon the tonnage of the vessel. I am not absolutely 
sure, but I think a rate of $8 per ton or something of that kind 
is allowed—that is, the people who sustained loss on the Titanic 
were able, in the settlement of the case in court, to get con- 
siderably more money than the mere freight that was due to 
the Titanic. I notice in the papers, but it may not be accurate, 
that they settled for something between six and seven hundred 
thousand dollars. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HUGHES], 
who is listening to me, will, I think, recall the fact. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think that was the amount. 


REGULATIVE FEATURES OF THE BILL. 


Mr. NELSON. I now come to what I call the regulative fea- 
tures of the bill. These relate both to the coastwise and to the 
foreign trade. The bill provides for a board of five commis- 
sioners, who, in addition to their power to buy ships and the 
power to sell, lease, and operate the purchased ships, are given 
comprehensive regulatory power and control over all our own 
shipping, as well as over foreign shipping plying to or from our 
ports. These powers are far greater than those conferred upon 
the marine department of the English Board of Trade, which 
has jurisdiction over English shipping. 

As to coastwise shipping, it may, in general terms, be said 
that the bill gives the board about the same regulatory power 
over such shipping as is possessed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over our railroads. As to shipping in foreign com- 
merce, the regulative power is more limited and less restric- 
tive. But these regulative powers will in both cases prove, as 
I shall point out, to be repressive and restrictive of the growth 
and prosperity of our shipping. The ocean pathway is open to 
all nations and in its nature is not a monopoly like a line of rail- 
road. All ships can travel on the ocean, but only the cars of a 
railway company have the right of way over its tracks. The 
ocean carrier is in competition with all the world. 

I have here, and I will insert it in my remarks, a table of our 
exports and imports for the years 1914, 1915, and 1916. These 
figures Indicate that in value our exports in those years, espe- 
clally in the last year, were double our imports and more than 
double in tonnage and in bulk. 

Our imports and exports for the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 
are as follows: 


Exports. 
pe hen Mek ae ah eS A 8 $2, 364, 579, 184 
C Eo 8 ES IE rie eee 2, 768, 589, 340 
Og US Se SS SSS Se 4, 332, 698, 604 


Total for S years. a eee 9, 466, 867, 092 


Imports. 


1, 893, 925, 657 
1, 674, 169, T40 
2, 197, 954, 842 


Total LORS PORTE neen ehn laze. 5, 766, 080, 239 

This table indicates that in value our exports were nearly 
twice our imports, and they were much more than twice in ton- 
nage, if we take into account the bulky character of much of 
our exports. 

It may be said, as a general rule, that a nation pays the 
freight on its imports, while the freight on its exports is paid by 
the foreign purchasers. Where imports are of raw material 
for manufacturing purposes and such manufactures are re- 
exported in their manufactured state, the ultimate consumer 
will, to some extent, pay the cost both ways. Our normal freight 
bill is what we pay for our imports, and this is quite heavy, but 
it is much less on account of our excessive exports than what 
the foreigners pay on our exports. I quote from Ocean Shipping 
of May, 1916, pages 27 and 28, as follows: 


It may therefore be taken as a commercial truism that a nation pass 
the freight on its imports, while the freight on its exports is paid by 
the foreign buyer. In countries where a large proportion of the 
imports consists of materials entering into the manufa e of articles 
which are reexported, a part of the freight thus paid on imports Is 
eventually borne by the ultimate foreign consumer through price adjust- 
ments. ‘or this reason, then, the total freight bill is a deceptive 
measure of the total amount of money which leaves a country for the 
pur e of paying the foreign owners of vessels enga in oversea 
c, When, as the case of the United States, a considerable por- 
tion of the arrg trade is in the hands of foreign shipowners. It 
appears from the foregoing that iene represents os pe for an 
actual ä erefore the American mer t who im- 
porns say, t es from Germany, or tea from China, must pay freight 
respective of the nationality of the ship carrying his goods; but, 
looking at the question from a general point of view, the problem is 
whether od ehs of 1 to foreign ships impoverishes a nation. 
This qu on is usually ked with the gen one of balance of 
trade, and though free traders would contend that it pays a nation to 
have foreigners do its „ if it is unable to perform the same 
service at equal price, there is no question that the carrying trade of 
such a nation as the United States represents a brige business which 
gives employment to a considerable proportion of the total tonnage 
owned in the world; and therefore the participation of Americans in 
this business would open a new source of national income. 


Mr. Paish estimates that for the fiscal year 1908-9 the net 
sum paid by the United States to other countries was about 
$25,000,000. He says (Ocean Shipping, May, 1916, pp. 32, 33): 


Th 
The foreign vessels ca: 
countries are usuall ed and provisioned for the outgoing voyage in 
American ports, 


is about $25,000,000. 

Ocean shipping is generally classified as follows: Mail and 
passenger steamers (express lines), passenger and cargo steam- 
ers (combination lines), fast cargo steamers (cargo liners), 
ordinary cargo steamers (tramps). 

I quote from Ocean Shipping, May, 1916, pages 15 and 16: 

LINERS, 

Express liners, with exceedingly small cargo space (the Mauretania 
carries but 1,506 tons of et A out of her gross tonnage of 32,000), 
may be likened in their relation to freight traffic to the express cars 
of fast passenger trains. T. also applies to combination liners, 
which, however, do carry a large proportion of bulky commodities, 
such as grain, cotton, foodstuffs, manufactures of metal, etc., and 
combine the duties of express cars and fast freight trains. However, 
out of 25,000 steamers afloat probably not more than 1,600 are in- 
cluded in the two pr g . The cargo liner is to the sea 
what the fast-freight service Is to rail transportation. It is a boat 
carrying cargo exclusively, but which steams regularly and periodically 
over the same routes. of this class of cargo carriers are those 
employed py for instance, the Leyland, Prince, Lamport & Holt, and 
Bucknall Lines, to carry American exvorts to Europe, South America, 
South Africa, and the Far East. Cargo liners are almost invariably 
built for the trade in which they are to engage, and are kept up to the 
highest standard of efficiency in order to give shippers the advantage 
of the lowest rate of insurance. 

Ordinary cargo or tramp steamers, the marine prototype of the com- 
mon freight car, are the carriers of most of the bulky commodities 
and low-grade freight of the world. They are boats of full form 
rarely exceeding 375 feet in length, of a speed varying between 8 and 
10 knots and ready to go anywhere to pick up any sort of are 
Tramp steamers are hired on charter by merchants at rates of . t 
governed by the state of trade and the supply of Supping: While, 
as a rule, cargo steamers are chartered by intending ship through 
brokers at the great seaports or their agents at the smaller ports for 
a specific voyage only, there is another method by time charter. 


WHAT TRAMPS CARRY. 


It has been estimated that out of 45,000,000 tons of shipping owned 
in the world, fully two-thirds of the tonnage used in ocean traffic con- 
sists of tramp steamers, of which Great Britain alone owns 70 per 
cent of the whole. Low-grade freight and bulk goods constitute the 
tramp steamer’s chief means of e in marine transportation. 
As three-fifths of the bulk of British exports consist of coal, and as 
coal can only be ship by “ nampi t follows that Great Britain 
has always at hand employment for her vast fleet of cargo boats which 
leave the home ports with coal for all parts of the world, but chietly 
Me€iterranean and South American ports. 
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The bulk of our agricultural, mineral, and forest products 
is carried in tramp ships, and our coarse, bulky, and heavy im- 
ports are carried in similar ships. As a rule, the world over, 
low-grade freight is carried in tramp ships which do not operate 
on fixed lines. Tramp steamships are indispensable for our 
foreign commerce, 

I quote from Ocean Shipping of May, 1916, page 104: 

TRAMP STEAMSHIPS INDISPENSABLE, 

The disparity between import and export tonna, itall 
character and oat of the 25 rtation afforded 1 50 fo 
the United States, for it means t all vessels used in export trade can 
not obtain direct return cargoes, and therefore must load at foreign ports 
for destinations other than the United States. For instance, a steamer 
starting from Savannah across the Atiantic with cotton for Liverpool 18 
likely to be chartered to en coal from Wales to Argentina to avoid 
being compelled to return to the United 8 in ballast). If 
no cargo offers at Argentine ports, she may p last to Chile 
to take nitrate for Europe, tbus remain away from the United States 


indefinitely or until, at some port, a profitable a or to the 
United States is offered. To lay down Pittsburgh steel at Vancouver in 
competition with British steel shipped from En via Magella 


n 
steamers from New York, in addition to taking steel for Vancouver, had 
to take cargo for dellvery at intermediate points along the west coast of 
South America and Mexico. After discharging steel at Vancouver, where 
no cargo direct for the east coast of the United States is avail- 
able, these vessels ship lumber or coal for the Gulf of ‘ornia. They 
are reloaded with ee pal matte for France, 
take chalk for New York, 

—— 1 is Van . —— possible b 
verpoo ‘ancouver, made e by 
trafie out of British Columbia to Europe and the 


these Ll the e 

served three ti while t of the United States was served once, 
it was the toll taken from the commerce of the others that made 
2 of American steel possible. 

imilar examples from other industries might be cited, but this is 
sufficient to reveal the extent to which American commerce is neces- 
sarily interwoven with that of the rest of the world, and the cheap and 
bulky character of most American exports ds normally the low 
rates which can be provided only by those vessels—chieſy tramp steam- 
ers—which, by taking cargoes for whatever destination is offered, avoid 
the deadening expense of long return trips in ballast. In the ae’ of 
a recent report from the United States consul general at Rio de Janeiro: 
“A freighter follows whatever route insures its receiving the highest 
prices; owners and charterers maneuver a cargo vessel all over the map 
with that sole end in view.” 


The bill under consideration is defective in not making provi- 
sion for tramp steamers. The bill only provides for “the pur- 
chase, construction, equipment, lease, charter. maintenance, and 
operation of merchant vessels in the commerce of the United 
States.” (See p. 10, sec. 11, lines 13, 14, and 15.) 

An American tramp ship, if Government owned, with a cargo 
of cotton from Mobile to Liverpool, could not take a cargo from 
there to Brazil or Chile, for that would not be “ commerce of the 
United States.” I quote from Ocean Shipping, of May, 1916, 


page 108: 
The bill appears to restrict the operation of these Government ves- 
sels (whether operated by the Government or by private corporations) 
to trade directly between the United States and foreign countries—t. e., 
in the language of the act, to “ use in the transportation of the commerce 
of the Uni States with foreign countries,” and between the United 
States and our distant possessions ; in other words, to service on certain 
fixed lines. It fails, therefore, to touch tramp shipping, upon which the 
greater part of our exports and imports depends. 


Such a ship, if a return cargo could not be immediately ob- 
tained, would have to wait until a return cargo for the United 
States could be obtained instead of securing immediately a cargo 
for a foreign port—or two ports—returning from such port or 
ports to the United States. The great bulk of our exports to and 
imports from South America are and will be carried in tramp 
ships. We would be at a great disadvantage in building up a 
trade with South America if we put our tramp ships under the 
restrictive regulations of this bill while the tramps of other 
countries have a free hand. 

I quote on this point the following from Ocean Shipping, 


page 110: 


It is urged that the application of the law alike to American and 
foreign vessels precludes discrimination and subjects the American 
ship to no disa e compared with the ees ships agers 
ca from the same erican port. American vessels, however, 
also meet in their circuitous voyages the competition of foreign shi 
which never call at American ports, and, therefore, will never be su 
ject to the seamen's act's uirements as to manning and equipment 
or to the proposed rate regulation of this bill. All American vessels 
will be ob to meet the maximum requirements of the American 
laws, but only that portion of foreign shipping which calls at American 
ports will be similarly burdened. e struggle for survival would natu- 
rally occur in trade wholly foreign to the United States, such as from 
the United Kingdom to South America or Africa or the Far East, be- 
tween American ships complying with all our extreme navigation legisla- 
tion and foreign ships permitted by their Governments to operate on a 
competitive level with rival maritime enterprise. 
export and import trade American tramp steamships must be able to 
live on the od of the circuitous vo; necessary to avoid return 
15 eg ee 

u a p! 


To live on our own 


ballast. The fact that American 
is no criterion of its ability to compete d 


pg tne follow a few years after this war and such as follow 
e r War. 
Ocean shipping is the most competitive of industries, a constant 
e for exi: chiefy among nations for centuries in 
maritime carrying. It is difficult to conceive success for the can 


and 
trade. 
of busin 

These foreign tramps plying between Europe and South Amer- 
ica can give rates, favors, and drawbacks that our tramps can 
not give under the restrictive reguiations of this bill, and this 
would place our exporters at a great disadvantage in building 
up a trade with South America. 

But a comparatively small part of our exports, especially of 
heavy and bulky tonnage, are carried in regular liners plying 
on fixed routes. It may be observed in this connection that while 
foreign countries give in one form or another to a greater or 
less extent subventions to mail and fast passenger and freight 
lines plying on regular routes, none of them give any such aid, 
or anything except unshackled freedom, to their tramp ships. 
Why should not our tramp ships enjoy the freedom that the 
tramp ships of other countries enjoy, and thus be on a footing 
of equality? 

e HUGHES. May I ask the Senator a question right 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand it is the practice of other coun- 
tries with reference to tramp ships that they are given the 
privilege of plying between their home ports. I want the Senator 
to correct me if I am wrong, but I am under the impression that 
foreign countries give tramp ships the privilege of plying be- 
tween the different ports of their home countries. 

Mr. NELSON. The question the Senator propounds relates to 
whether foreign countries confine their own ships to the coast- 
wise trade. Most of the countries do not. 

Mr. HUGHES. Do not foreign countries as a rule, so far as 
tramp ships are concerned, give to them the privilege of touch- 
ing at more than one port in the home country when coming in 
from a foreign voyage? 

Mr. NELSON. They do. They give that advantage, and so 
our tramps should have that advantage. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; but take the case of an American tramp 
engaged in the foreign trade, leaving Liverpool with a cargo, 
it could not touch and break bulk at New York and then go on 
to Galveston. 

Mr. NELSON. No; because that would be entering on the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. I say that is one of the reasons why we can 
not have American tramp ships. We do not give them the 
privilege that other nations give their tramp ships. The Sen- 
ator has frequently referred to Norway 

Mr. NELSON. I referred to it not because I have any more 
interest in Norway than has the Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand. 

Mr. NELSON. But I referred to it because in the matter of 
shipping Norway is the greatest country in proportion to popula- 
tion on the face of the earth. 

Mr. HUGHES. I know that. 

Mr. NELSON. Its shipping is next in rank to that of the 
shipping of the United States to-day. I referred to it because 
most of their shipping belongs to the tramp class, for the reason 
that I will state. 

Mr. HUGHES. That is the reason why I asked the Senator 
the question. I referred to Norway because I thought from 
what the Senator said that he was exceedingly familiar with 
the shipping of that country. That is the only object I had. 

Mr. NELSON. I will state the reason why most of the ships 
of Norway are tramp ships. Norway is a small country. It is 
mountainous and very sterile; it has a 3 und its 
exports and imports are exceedingly limited; but its shipping 
is considerable. If the shipping of Norway had nothing to do 
except to carry the exports and imports of that country there 
would not be much of it. They make their living by doing 
what I call a tramp business for all countries over the world. 
Most of their steamers belong to that class. On the other ques- 
tion to which the Senator referred incidentally, I have a book 
here which I have not had time to examine carefully, but from 
what I have seen, most of the maritime countries allow foreign 
ships to engage in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. I agree with the Senator; and I just want 
to emphasize this point: There is no country except our own 
which refuses to permit a ship of its own registry in foreign 
commerce to go from port to port in that country. Does the 
Senator know of any other country, except the United States, 
that does not allow its tramp ships in its own commerce, car- 
rying its own registry, to go from port to port in that country? 

Mr. NELSON. But that question is not covered by the bill. 

Mr. HUGHES. I think it is to a greater or less extent. 
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Mr. NELSON. It is not covered by the bill in any form or 
shape, as the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] knows. 

Mr. HUGHES. I understand that under the provisions of 
the bill the ships that are to be built are to be given that 
privileze, 

Mr. NELSON. They are to be given the privilege of the 
coastwise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. Then it does involve that question. 

Mr. NELSON. But it does not apply to other ships. 

Mr. HUGHES. It does not apply to other ships. 

Mr. NELSON. I repeat, it is comparatively a small part of 
our exports, especially of heavy and bulky tonnage, that is car- 
ried in regular liners plying on fixed routes. It may be 
observed in this connection that, while foreign countries give, 
in one form or another, to a greater or less extent, subventions 
to mail and fast passenger and freight lines plying on regular 
routes, none of them give any such aid, or anything except 
unshackled freedom, to their tramp ships. Why should not our 
tramp ships enjoy the freedom that the tramp ships of other 
countries enjoy, and thus be on a footing of equality? 

An American tramp steamer at Liverpool should have as free 
a hand as a British tramp at that port. It should be as free at 
all ports as a British tramp ship. In this connection, and as 
bearing on tramp steamers, I refer to paragraph 4 of section 15 
of this bill, to parts of section 16, to the first paragraph of 
section 17, to section 18, to part of section 22, and to the pro- 
visions of sections 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, and 32. 

While some of these provisions may be justified as to freight 
and passenger ships, plying on fixed and regular routes on 
which there are or may be competing lines, they are a most 
grievous burden upon and are an impediment to the ocean 
tramps. Their rates necessarily shift from port to port, and to 
get freight, instead of being tied up or steaming away in bal- 
last, they will have to accept such rates and conditions as may 
be offered; in other words, they are at the mercy of the port 
where they happen to land. To put such restrictive regulations 
upon them as is proposed in this bill would make our ocean 
tramps the outcasts among all the world's tramp steamers. 
In other words, if the Senator from New Jersey will read and 
note the restrictions in the bill that are put upon our tramp 
vessels and then compare them with the conditions of tramp 
vessels in other countries, the Senator will readily see the 
difference. 

Not only do the tramp ships carry the bulk of our foreign 
commerce, but in our coastwise trade the bulk of all heavy 
traffic and all low-grade freight is carried by tramp ships. 
The tonnage carried by them at least equals the tonnage carried 
by liners plying on regular routes. These tramps are to some 
extent the regulators of the rates of the liners; their cost of 
operation is less, and, as to bulky and heavy goods, they can 
give much better rates than can the regular liners. They ply 
from port to port, wherever they can get freight and touch 
many ports not made by the liners. Their traffic is highly com- 
petitive, and hence their rates are necessarily fluctuating. 

To secure freight they must give such rates as the port affords 
or offers. In one season of the year the rates may be very low 
and in another season higher. Between certain ports the rates 
may be very low, between other ports relatively much higher. 
Ir a journey from the Gulf coast to New England such a tramp 
may make many ports, some close together, others far apart. 
On the return trip many other ports may be made. I do not 
see how it is possible for such a ship to comply with the pro- 
visions of section 19, which are as follows: 

Sec. 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate com- 
merce— 

And that includes all our coastwise trade— 


Sec, 19. That every common carrier by water in interstate commerce 
shall establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regula- 
tions and practices relating thereto and te the issuance, form, and sub- 
stance of tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the manner and method 
of presenting, marking, cking, and 983 pro: for trans- 

rtation, the carrying of personal, sample, a excess „ the 

cilities for transportation, and all ether matters relating to or 
connected with tne receiving, handling, transperting,, storing, or de- 
livering of property. 


It is the next paragraph which works the greatest destruc- 
tion— 

Every such carrier shall file— 

And that covers even tramp steamers— 


Ey such carrier shall file with the board and k 0 to public 
inspection, in the form and manner and within the ee 8 


the board, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or connection 
with transportation between mts on its own route; and if a throu 
route has esta hed, the and ‘or 


Now, listen to this: 


No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensa- 
tion for such transportation than the rates, fares, and charges fled in 


compliance with this section, except with the approval of the board 
and after 10 days’ public notice the form manner prescribed 
by the board, stating the increase proposed to be made; but the board 
for good cause shown may waive such notice. 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge. classificatio 
tariff. regulation, or practice, ppl fA charged, collected, or observ 
by such carrier unjust or unreasonable, it may determine, prescribe, 
and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, or charge, 


or a just and reaso’ le classification, tariff, regulation, or practice. 


How can such stringest rules properly apply to tramp steam- 
ers from port to port? Compliance with this section would in- 
volve a separate rate sheet for each port, great or small, and 
between each two or more of such ports on our entire Pacific, 
Atlantic, and Gulf coast lines. As an illustration: Take a cargo 
tramp ship carrying lumber from a Gulf port to numerous ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard. It would be necessary to have a 
separate rate sheet for each port that it would be likely to make 
in the course of a year, and it could never be sure in advance 
as to what ports it would have to make, It may be suddenly 
called upon to carry lumber to a port for which it has no 
rate sheet or prescribed rate, and if it ships the lumber to such 
a port without a previously prescribed rate it would violate 
section 19. 

Aside from the steamers of the tramp class, the report of the 
Commissioner of Navigation of March 31, 1916, shows that there 
were then in the coastwise trade a total of 8,237 sail ships and 
barges, with a total tonnage of 1,813,599 tons. All these vessels 
belong to the tramp class and do a tramp business in carrying 
coal, lumber, iron, ore, grain, and oil. Senators can at once see 
how embarrassing, annoying, and repressive it would be to make 
such vessels subject to the provisions of section 19. 

Sir Norman Hill, secretary of the Liverpool Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association for many years, in a report last year to his 
Government, stated: 


Of the vessels that count in the ocean overseas trade the number 
belonging to the United Kingdom may be taken to have been at the 
outbreak of the war 3,600 steamers of over 1,000 tens net, and their 
tonnage at 10,000,000 tons net, divided as follows: 

Liners— 


That is, ships plying on regular lines: 
Number of liners, 1,200; net tons, 4,200,000; gross tons, 6,960,000; 
dead-weight tons, 6,000,000. 


General traders, or cargo boats or tramp vessels: 


Number of general traders, 2,400; net tons, 5,760,000; gross tons, 
9,600,000; dead-weight tons, 13,000,000. 
liners general 


Total number of and traders, 3,600; total net tons, 
1 total gross tons, 16,560,000; to dead-weight tons, 


In other words, the general traders or tramps under the 
British flag carry about two-thirds of the weight of cargo car- 
ried by British steamships in over-seas trade, the liners only 
one-third. These figures include British steamers which carry 
on the foreign trade of the United Kingdom with the rest of 
the world, and also British steamers which do not trade with 
the United Kingdom at all, but are engaged in carrying between 
foreign countries and colonies, to ports on the Continent of 
Europe, and so forth. Sir Norman Hill's figures include no sail- 
ing vessels, practically all of which are general traders or 
tramps. The Norwegian merchant marine is made up mainly 
of general traders or tramps. 

To put tramp vessels, either in the foreign or coastwise trade, 
under the restrictive regulations of this bill would be to ham- 
string and to destroy the value and efficiency of all our ccean 
tramp shipping; and, in respect to our trade with South Amer- 
ica and other foreign countries, it would, as I have already 
pointed out, be a great handicap and drawback. There may be 
some grounds of justification for placing our coastwise Liners, 
ply: on regular routes, under the regulative restrictions of 
this bill, but there certainly is no valid ground or justification 
for treating our tramp shipping in that way; and, even in the 
ease of liners on regular routes, I doubt the wisdom of it and 
fear the proposed restrictive regulations will do more harm than 


Mr. President, in these remarks I have aimed, using a nautical 
phrase, to steer close to the wind. I have aimed to steer close 
to facts as they actually exist and close to the legal conditions 
that prevail to-day. I have pointed out—and I do not think 
it can be gainsaid—that under present conditions in our own 
shipyards, under the provisions of this bill, and under the 
conditions of legislation that prevail in foreign countries, it 
will be utterly impossible to secure any shipping within the next 
two years. No ships can be bought from the neutral countries, 
because they have prohibited their sale; none can be bought from 
belligerent countries under the provisions of the bill; and our 


‘| shipyards will be fully occupied for the next two years, as I 


ELE ee og eee ee as 
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have heretofore shown. 
from? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I thought the Senator had finished, and I 


Then, where are the ships coming 


wanted to ask him a question before he took his seat. He has 
just been speaking of tramp steamers and their being put 
under the control of the proposed shipping board. I want to 
ask him if I am to understand that the tramp steamers are 
common carriers under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. NELSON. I understand they are to be placed under 
the regulations prescribed by this bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. “Common carriers” are carefully defined in 
the bill, and it seems to me that the definition does cover 
tramp steamers. I think it is an important consideration, how- 
ever, because there is a vast difference between the business 
conducted by tramps and that conducted by the regular liners, 

Mr. NELSON. Of course there is a vast difference between 
the business done by the regular liners and the tramps, but 
the regulations of the bill, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
well knows, are of a twofold nature: First, in respect to our 
coastwise shipping, which is called shipping in interstate com- 
merce in this bill. The shipping board has practically the 
same right to fix and regulate rates in one form and another 
as has our Interstate Commerce Commission over the railroads ; 
while in respect to the ships engaged in foreign commerce, 
there are no such comprehensive regulations; but in many re- 
spects they come under the provisions to which I have called 
attention in my remarks. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I agree, in the main, with 
what the Senator says with reference to the difficulty of ap- 
plying this law to tramp steamers, if it was intended to apply 
to tramp steamers; but I call the Senator’s attention to the 
definition of “common carrier” contained in the first para- 
graph of the bill in these words: 

The term “common carrier by water in foreign commerce“ means 
Ge E station on eater ok MZA or DONES INTENTE 
bös Unlted States oF any of its Districts, Territories, or possessions 
and a foreign country. 

One foreign country. That would seem. to include only 
liners. I want also to call the Senator’s attention to the lan- 
guage on page 2 of the bill, defining “ common carrier by water 
in interstate commerce.” 

The term “common carrier by water in Interstate commerce” means 
a common carrier engaged in e transportation by water of passen- 

rs or property on the high seas or the Great Lakes between one State, 
Territor „ District, or ession of the United States and any other 
State, Territory, District. or possession of the United States, or be- 
tween places in the same Territory, District, or possession. 

This shows the distinction made. 

Mr. NELSON. Of course, I noticed the distinction, because 
a common carrier engaged in the transportation by water of 
passengers or property on the high seas is entirely different 
from a common carrier engaged in like business on the Great 
Lakes. The commerce on the Great Lakes comes under ihe head 
of what we call in our phraseology the coastwise trade. 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes; but I wanted to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that different language is used in dealing 
with the shipping on the Great Lakes. The bill makes a com- 
mon carrier out of any vessel which plies between one State 
and another State, whereas it makes a common carrier in the 
foreign trade only out of a vessel which plies between the 
United States and a country—not any other country 

Mr. NELSON. Of course, the Senator is right. 

Mr. HUGHES. So, it seems to me that a vessel plying be- 
tween the United States and any other country would not be 
a common carrier under this definition, but would be, as the 
Senator suggests, a tramp or trader. I hope that is the inten- 
tion of the framers of the bill, as I think it should be the in- 
tention. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDING. I want to ask the Senator, under the defini- 
tion in this bill, would a vessel engaged in the ore trade, oper- 
ating solely for its owners in carrying ore from Minnesota to 
Cleveland, Ohio, be a common carrier? 

Mr. NELSON. I think it would if it operated on a regular 
route. 

Mr. HARDING. Would a vessel which made a specific char- 
ter for a cargo from one shipper be a common carrier under the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. NELSON, I think it would likely be so held, 


Mr. HARDING. That is a very important question. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator knows that in reference to inter- 
state commerce in connection with railroad traffic we have not 
held that those who own a small piece of road are immune from 
regulation. 

Mr. HARDING. In order to bring out the point which is in- 
teresting me, suppose a vessel should charter a special cargo of 
cotton goods at New Orleans to be carried to New York, and the 
conditions were such that that vessel could offer an extraordi- 
narily attractive rate to secure the cargo. Under the provisions 
of this bill could that vessel be made to hold to that rate except 
under permission of the shipping board? 

Mr. NELSON. It would have to have a rate fixed, and adhere 
to it; and it could only be relieved from it by the permission of 
the board, as I construe the bill. 

Mr. HARDING. Then, a tramp vessel plying from one Ameri- 
can port to another can not pick a cargo to its advantage as it 
may choose? 

Mr. NELSON. I think not. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, I have aimed to dis- 
cuss some of the more important features of this bill. I have, 
I think, demonstrated that it will be utterly impossible to pro- 
cure any additional shipping in any direction for the next two 
years. So that in that respect in going before the American 
people and holding this measure up as a piece of great construc- 
tive legislation and in telling them that the bill will provide 
more ships, when as a matter of fact it will provide no more 
ships within the next two years, our Democratic friends are 
at least not adhering strictly to the facts. 

In reference to the shipping bill which was pending at the 
last session of Congress and which was defeated there were 
many good people in this country who entertained the suspicion 
that the purpose of the bill was to buy German interned ships. 
A provision has been inserted in this bill preventing the ac- 
quirement of such vessels; but whether at the other end of the 
Avenue that exclusion is approved we do not know. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we hardly know where we stand on any important legis- 
lation in this Chamber until we know whether it has been 
ratified in one form or another, either in advance or subse- 
quently, at the other end of the Avenue. 

There are other features of this bill—and I grieve to note 
them—to which serious objection can be taken. Since I have 
been a Member of this body I have never been possessed of that 
partisanship that distinguishes between the North and the 
South. I have been always as anxious to help the people of 
the South in reference to river and harbor improvements and 
other matters as I have the people of the North. This bill 
originally not only included the Great Lakes, but also the rivers 
of this country, especially the Mississippi River. But a loud 
cry came from the people of the Southern and Gulf States, 
from New Orleans and other points, to omit inland waters 
from the provisions of the bill. “For God's sake,” they said, 
“we are trying to build up shipping on the Mississippi River. 
Do not hamstring us in the bill.” So the Committee on Com- 
merce has dropped out of the bill the reference to the inland 
waters. I can see no more reason for exempting the Mississippi 
River from the regulative features of this bill than for exempt- 
ing the Great Lakes. Why should we put the traffic of the 
Great Lakes in a regulative straight-jacket and then make 
navigation on the Mississippi River perfectly immune? It is 
such discrimination that, to my mind, gives this bill rather 
more of a partisan flavor than it ought to have. I live near the 
headwaters of the Mississippi River. None of my people have 
sought immunity for the upper end of the river, so far as I 
know. ‘The demand came from New Orleans and the lower 
river. Their prayer was heeded, while the Great Lakes were 
given the cold shoulder. 

There are some features of this bill which I may discuss by 
and by. I am simply aiming now to draw the attention of the 
Senate to some of the most radical and dangerous features of 
the bill, to the end that Senators may see into what a gulf they 
are about to leap if they adopt this measure. However, I sup- 
pose the inexorable mandate has come from above, the mandate 
which has carried so many peculiar schemes through Congress, 
and that this bill, right or wrong, must be passed because our 
Democratie friends want to go out on the stump and say, “ See 
what a great volume of constructive legislation we have passed 
under this administration.” If they go out on the stump and 
tell the truth about this bill, if it becomes a law, they ought to 
say, “Gentlemen, we have passed a ship-purchase and ship- 
operating bill, but it is not possible to get any additional ship- 
ping under the present conditions for the next two or three 
years.” However, they will not tell the people that, but they 
will have given them another Democratic dose of paregoric. 

Mr, CLAPP, Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. While my colleague was pointing out the fact 
that the framers of the bill left the Mississippi out and included 
the Great Lakes, I want to remind him also that they have 
limited the most restrictive provisions, those that will interfere 
the most with the operation of navigation, to a class that in- 
cludes the Great Lakes, for section 19 only includes those car- 
riers that are defined on the top of page 2 as common carriers 
by water in interstate commerce, including in express terms “ on 
the high seas or the Great Lakes.” Not only have the Great 
Lakes been discriminated against in that way, but they have 
been further discriminated against by imposing the restrictions 
which, as the Senator has so plainly pointed out, will almost 
absolutely paralyze the navigation referred to in that part of 
the bill directly affecting the commerce of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is undoubtedly correct. It would 
work a great hardship on the shipping of the Great Lakes, a 
great deal of which is carried on by tramp steamers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest that the Senator will 
scarcely classify the Great Lakes along with the rivers and 
inland waterways of the country. The Great Lakes would corre- 

- spond more nearly to the Gulf. They are high seas in effect and 
commerce carried on there is foreign as well as domestic. It 
is not only coastwise, but it is foreign commerce. I can not see 
any sort of reason for placing the Great Lakes on the same 
footing as the rivers and inland waterways of the country so 
far as the regulative powers of the shipping board are con- 
cerned. On the contrary, they classify naturally with the coast- 
wise and foreign shipping, because they are used not only for 
coastwise and domestic commerce, but for foreign commerce as 
well. 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes; but foreign commerce would not fall under 
the restrictive provisions of section 19, except the foreign com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. That is the point I was getting at. 


PROPOSED MISSISSIPPI VALLEY NATIONAL PARK, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there seems to be nothing 
more to be said on the shipping bill after the conclusion of the 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and I 
desire to take just about 10 minutes on another bill which has 
been introduced in the Senate looking to the establishment of a 
national park in the Mississippi Valley. 

On a bright day in the summer of 1805, near McGregor, Iowa, 
and almost across from where the Wisconsin River empties its 
volume of water into the majestic Mississippi, Gen. Pike, of 
the United States Army, stepped from his little boat, climbed the 
rugged hills, and planted the Stars and Stripes thereon. It was 
the first American flag ever raised over the Northwest territory, 
and ever since the spot has been known as Pikes Peak. 

On his return Gen. Pike recommended to President Jefferson 
that a fort be built at or near the place. Across the river, at 
Prairie du Chien, in pursuance of this recommendation, was con- 
structed Fort Crawford, and in the immediate vicinity of Pikes 
Peak. Possibly no fort is more famous in American history. 

A century before Pike planted the flag on the bluffs of the Mis- 
sissippi Father Marquette and Louis Joliet drifted down the 
Wisconsin River and discovered the upper Mississippi. Later 
Father Marquette described the wonderful scenery at this point 
to King Louis as “inexpressibly grand.” Few places of our 
national territory are so pregnant with historic interest as is 
this stretch of the Mississippi River. Fort Crawford has been 
one of the inspirational points of our history. 

For a time in 1812 the union jack floated over it, but it was 
the last union jack to float on American territory. 

It was here Zachary Taylor, subsequently President of the 
United States, was commander for some years, 

It was here the love story of Jefferson Davis and the daughter 
of Taylor was woven out of their lives. Taylor is said to have 
been opposed to the young lieutenant because he was an Army 
officer. 

It was here Blackhawk, the great Indian chief, was brought 
captive. 

Here often came Ulysses S. Grant, and here he served. 

At Fort Crawford Abraham Lincoln, volunteer in the Black- 
hawk War, received his honorable discharge. 

From this place, in 1856, marched, under Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the last garrison from the plains and on to the 
Golden West. 

The bluffs and woods around McGregor have been scenes of 
many Indian conferences; many Indian treaties have been 


signed there. Indian graves and relics are found to this day. 
This was the home of the Indian, the hunter, the trapper, the 
trader, the soldier. 

The great advance of progress has not obliterated all those 
mementos of early times and prehistoric days. On the hills are 
found prehistoric mounds of the earlier races—so interesting 
and so important from an archeological standpoint that Prof. 
Phoeba, a member of the London Archæologieal Society, once 
expressed the opinion that this region should be preserved from 
commercialism on account of these historic mounds, and ex- 
pressed wonder that the American Government had taken no 
Steps to preserve them; that this group of mounds were the most 
valuable to the archeologists of any group of mounds in 
existence. 

Maj. Byers once said: 

I have seen the Rhine and the Po, the Danube and the Hudson, 
the Tiber and the Rhone, but on none of these have I seen such entrance- 

beauty as on the Mississippi between Dubuque and St. Paul. If 
anyone should ask you what the most beautiful water scene in all 
America, answer, It is from a high bluf above the Mississippi at 
McGregor, Iowa. There is a point just near to the little city that is 
called Pikes Peak. I climbed up there the other morning with some 
friends, and after emerging from the wood of splendid oak trees we 


suddenly beheld a scene such as one rarely tnesses in any land 
beneath the sun. os call 
a ts 


The mighty Mississippi lay 400 feet below sweepin: 

majesty to the ocean.” Looking upstream — onr point, the river 
Seemed like a chain of little hrat islands and lakes extending as far 
as the eye could reach. The islands were covered with verdure and 
hemmed in by, oceans of pond lilies. Winding among the isiands or 
dividing itself off into different channels or curves swept the great river, 
calmly, majestically, just as it has been doing for ages. 

Right and left from the lofty bluffs where we stood were other 
forest-covered bluffs almost as high and beautiful. te and 
beyond the river 5 miles away, stands the Wisconsin wall of the 
river. At times the bluffs there, too, are high and 8 But 
here at McGregor the supreme grandeur is on the lowa side. Just 
below the peak where we stood the beautiful Wisconsin River pours its 
waters into the Mississippi. 

Those things in themselves, from a historical standpoint, 
should call for the preservation of this portion of our country 
from the ravages of commercialism. It should be preserved, 
also, because of its picturesque and rugged beauty. There is 
no national park in the great Mississippi Valley. Millions of 
people live within a radius of 250 miles of this proposed park. 
These people can not visit the Yellowstone. This is as near like 
the Yellowstone as can be found. It would become the great 
playground of the Mississippi Valley—a place where thousands 
would turn for a little rest and recreation from the harassing 
hurly-burly of our commercial existence. The traveler will view 
the pictured rocks, the bluffs rising in majesty 400 feet above 
the Mississippi as it winds peacefully on its course to the sea, 
little islands with green verdure encircling a lake within the 
river, dotted with pond lilies—a panorama of dazzling and won- 
derful beauty. There is no more beautiful spot in this country. 

Mark Twain, in “ Life on the Mississippi,” once said, concern- 
ing this part of the river: 

The water is a beautiful olive green. The majestic bluffs that over- 
look the river charm one with the grace and variety of their forms and 
the soft beauty of their adornments. And then you have the shining 
river, winding here and there and yonder; its 8 interrupted at in- 
tervals by clusters of wooded islands threaded by silver channels; and 
you have glimpses of distant villages asleep upon capes; and of stealthy 
rafts slipping along in the shade of the forest walls; and of white 
steamers vanishing around remote points. And it is all as tranquil and 
reposeful as dreamland, and has nothing of this worldly about it, noth- 
ing to hang a fret or worry upon. 

Prof. Brown, curator of the Wisconsin Historical Museum, 
has taken great interest in the scenery along the Mississippi, 
and some years ago expressed himself: 

In common with many other persons, I have for several years 
thought that steps should be taken to provide for the preservation to 
the public of the widely known and appreciated beauty spots, Pictured 
Rocks and Pikes Peak. 


Prof. Trowbridge of the Geological Department of the State 
University of Iowa pronounced it the most picturesque spot on 
the river. 

This has been called the Switzerland of the Mississippi Valley. 
It is the duty of the United States to preserve these beauty 
spots. National parks are national assets. Cities have dis- 
covered the wisdom of playgrounds as breathing spots for their 
people; as a Nation we have recognized the duty to preserve our 
lakes and forests and waterfalls and geysers and canyons. Peo- 
ple are awakened to the value of these things. Our people spend 
vast sums of money in traveling in foreign countries. Our 
beauty places would attract just as much as those of foreign 
countries. These places make for happier lives, more poiseful 
existence, better homes, better men, better women, better citizen- 
ship. 

I trust the people of the Mississippi Valley may awaken to the 
great possibilities in this proposed national park and lend their 
assistance to a successful conclusion of the project. All that is 
asked in the bill is an investigation by the Government of the 
proposition, 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating 
a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant marine to 
meet the requirements of the commerce of the United States 
with its Territories and possessions and with foreign countries; 
to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign and inter- 
state commerce of the United States; and for other purposes, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has 
suggested that perhaps there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject of the shipping bill. If that is so, and the other side 
is ready to vote on it, I shall not weary the Senate with any 
remarks on my part. I presume, however, that that observa- 
tion was rather more facetious than otherwise, and that there 
will be further discussion of the measure by those who are not 
in favor of it. Perhaps, in view of that, I would be justified 
in taking up a little of the time of the Senate in giving some of 
the reasons which prompt at least some of those who think the 
pending legislation desirable and efficacious. 

SHIPPING SITUATION IN 1914 AND NOW, 


In order to get a proper starting point in this discussion, it 
seems to me it will be worth while, at the outset of the con- 
sideration of the pending bill, to take stock of shipping condi- 
tions as they existed prior to the commencement of the Euro- 
pean war and as we find them to-day. 

The tonnage under the American flag registered for the for- 
eign trade, exclusive of the Great Lakes, on June 30, 1914, 
comprised 2.405 vessels of 1.076.152 gross tons. 

The corresponding tonnage on March 31, 1916, compre’ 

2.981 vessels of 2,094,534 gross tons. 

American tonnage engaged in the coastwise trade on June 30, 
1914, was 24,538 vessels of 6,852.536 gross tons—this includes 
8,406 vessels of 2.882.922 gross tons on the Great Lakes. 

The coastwise tonnage on March 31, 1916, comprised 23,592 
vessels of 6,346,825 gross tons. This includes the vessels on the 
Great Lakes—2.981 of 2.094.534 gross tons. 

It will be clearer if stated in the following fashion: 


Enrolled and licensed vessels. 
Grand total. 


Date. 
June 30,1914 1, 076, 152 8| 2, 882, 922) 21, 132 3, 969, 
Mar. 31,1916 2, 981| 2) 094, 534 3, 595, 
Loss equals. 


The monthly additions to the American merchant fleet during 
the current fiscal year from construction in American shipyards 
and from the admission of foreign-built ships to American reg- 
istry under the ship-registry act of August 18, 1914, are shown 
as follows: 


Built in United 
States. Foreign built. 


— 
— 
— 


88888 


Eiers 238828 


Our tonnage in foreign trade has just about doubled since 


the commencement of the war. Our tonnage on the Great 


Lakes shows a decline of about 180,000 tons, steam vessels on 
the Great Lakes having been brought through the Welland 
Canal to the seaboard to engage in foreign ocean trade, and 
this movement still progresses; and, finally, upward of 300,000 
tons heretofore engaged in our coastwise trade on the seaboard 
have gone into the foreign trade, 


Foreign-built ships admitted to American registry under the 
ship registry act of August 18, 1914, up to date number 184, 
of 622,035 gross tons. It should be noted, however, that from 
March 4, 1915, to March 31, 1916, 128 vessels formerly under 
the American flag, of 61,342 gross tons, have been sold to for- 
eigners. I attach a list of them, which I ask leave to insert 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair), 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


American vessels of 500 re tons and over sold to aliens from July 1, 
1914, 10 Mar. 31, 1916. 


Rig. 


r e DON soe cccawe 
Schooner. a Mobile, 8 
Steam screw. ..| Mariska -| Duluth, Minn. . Do. 
Schooner. ......| Cecilia Sudden. 643 do.. San Sie ak Do. 
Steam screw... Oceana..........| 7,796 Spanish. New Vork, N. V.] Sept 3) 
Schooner do x 
Steam screw Do. 
Schooner.......| Moravia.........] 1,067 |..... Do. 
Do... . B. L. Penning- | 1,142 |..... Do. 
TA a, L L os <6 Do. 
Do Oregon 
Norris Adler.. 
Schooner .| White Wings 


3 8 
.| Tuxpan.. 


Steam screw. . J. H. Wade í 
DO.. M. S. Dollar. . . . 4,216 |..... Do. 
Do.........} Pacific. .........] 6,034 | Norwegian . do 00. Do. 
1916. 
Me AESI Transcontine n- Mexican .. Morgan City, La.] Mar. 31 
tal Petroleum 
No. 71. K 
W. B. Morley...) 1,747 | British Op deus bares Do. 
pared A 
Oswezo, N. V.. Do. 
Detroit, Mich. Do. 
n e PS 
Do. 
Do. 
SUMMARY. 
Flag. Gross tons 998 
HTT ³o· AAA R E AA 29,713 17 
9,242 3 
8.481 2 
687 2 
1,963 2 
1,515 2 
1,075 1 


1 This vessel was renationalized in July, 1915. 
Schoo er-barge. 
This vessel was employed on the Pacific coast. 


WHERE EMPLOYED. 

Great Lakes: 13 vessels, 22,338 tons. 

Atlantic coast: 10 vessels, 17,854 tons, 

Pacific coast: 6 vessals, H, 434 tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This list indicates that “private enter- 
prise” is not particularly attracted to the flag. If a good op- 
portunity offers to dispose of a vessel or there is any reason for 
operating under a foreign flag, the idea of edding to an Ameri- 
can merchant marine under the American flag influences very 
little, if at all. One American concern operates a line of ships, 
all American owned and financed. Six of their ships operate 
under the British flag and three under the American flag, trans- 
ferred since the outbreak of war. Two of their ships were sunk 
by German cruisers, All 11 were under British flag, but Ameri- 
can owned before the war. (P. 116, Senate hearings.) 

The tonnage required for our over-seas trade is six to ten 
million tons. (P. 37, Senate Hearings.) Six million gross tons 
would supply about 60 per cent of present requirements for 
handling our foreign commerce (p. 223, Senate hearings), is the 
view of the Commissioner of Navigation. 
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At the beginning of the European war we had 2,405 vessels 


of 1,076,152 gross tons registered for the foreign trade. Some 
300.000 tons went from the coastwise into foreign trade. Six 
hundred and twenty-two thousand and thirty-five tons came 
into American registry. 

So now we have 2,981 vessels, of 2,094,534 gross tons, under 
the American flag registered for foreign trade, being about one- 
third to one-fifth of what we require. 

The over-seas trade of the world demanded in August, 1914, 
about 45,403,877 gross tons of merchant shipping. This was the 
world’s steam.tonnage, June 30, 1914. The United Kingdom 
had 8,587 steamers, totaling 18,892,089 gross tons—over 40 per 
cent. The United States had a little over 2 per cent—1,076,152 
tons. 

There were other British ships, I presume not steamers, 
bringing British gross tonnage to 21,045,049. . 

It is estimated that only about 12,000,000 tons are now avail- 
able—about one-third of the world’s demand. 

If the Government supplied, under this bill, 500,000 tons of 
merchant shipping—though 700,000 tons is more correct ac- 
cording to Mr. Marvin, page 18, Senate Hearings—it would be 
from 5 to 8 per cent only of what we need. It is difficult to see 
how that, even if put into competition with privately owned 
-ships, should discourage private enterprise. 

Such men as Mr. Franklin, representing large shipping in- 
terests, concede that if section 5 of the bill laid the emphasis 
on naval auxiliaries and Army transports rather than on 
“commercial requirements,” and provided they should be leased 
or chartered to private concerns, “it would take away from 
this bill the principal objection, according to my understanding 
of the steamship interest.” (Pp. 105, 110, Senate hearings.) 
He says further, “A constructive and upbuilding board would be 
beneficial to the interests of this country.” (P. 106.) 

He also said, “In a general way, we have no objection” to 
the powers given the board (p. 91) with respect to the reg- 
ulatory features. - 

I mention this particularly in response to the argument of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] that these regulations 
would be unfair and prejudicial to the upbuilding of a merchant 
marine. I regard Mr. Franklin as one of the best-informed men 
in this or any other country on the subject of shipping and all 
problems connected with it. I believe, too, that while he is 
identified with the shipowners’ side of the question he is public- 
spirited and sufficiently broad-minded to keep in view as well 
the public interest. 

It is conceded our shipping facilities are wholly inadequate. 
It may be granted that our merchant marine in foreign com- 
merce is being augmented. It is really astonishing how slowly 
that has been going on, in view of the enormous profits of the 
shipping business. A considerable portion of that increase is 
due to the building of tankers, barges, and ships for and by par- 
ticular interests to serve their own purposes. 

It must be remembered that nearly one-third of the product 
of our mines, fields, and factories is surplus and must find mar- 
kets abroad. This surplus will increase. There has been an 
increase in our exports, exclusive of munitions, during the war 
in Europe. Our foreign trade has been growing under normal 
conditions and will continue to grow from the very necessities 
of the case. It becomes important to treat it fairly by remov- 
ing insuperable obstacles. It would not be going too far to en- 
courage it a little. Without facilities for our sea transportation 
it must fight a losing battle. The Government can help some- 
what toward the establishment of a merchant marine for the 
United States, without deterring individual enterprise, but, 
rather, assisting in the development of fields and routes and 
by regulations and a grasp of conditions which will contribute 
to foster and aid individual effort. We can not afford to build 
walls about the United States—one with no gates opening in- 
ward and the other with no gates opening outward. If there 
must be walls they should have gates opening both ways. 

The protective tariff affords one wall. The coastwise monop- 
oly affords the other. We could not prosper at all without open- 
ings or gates or depressions in these walls. 

One-third of our products must go to foreign markets. 

We are obliged to have raw materials and manufactured 
products. 

Ships must not go loaded and return in ballast. They must 
have cargoes both ways. 

It is good Democratic principle to favor competition in our 
markets from abroad. We can find markets abroad for our 
surplus by increasing our sales abroad, and we will do that by 
increasing our purchasers abroad. We can not well do either 
if there are not adequate means of ocean transportation. 

If the world’s carrying power is insufficient, the volume of the 
world’s over-sea trade must be reduced. 


The same is true of any country in the world. 

The United Kingdom has taken steps to restrict her imports 
now because of her lack of merchant ships. To-day 67 ships 
must do the work of 100 for the United Kingdom, and-21 to 24 
of these are neutral foreign vessels. 

THE WORLD SITUATION. 


On June 30, 1914, Lloyd's Register gives the following as to 
merchant shipping in the countries named: 

British, 11,328 ships, 21,045,049 gross tons; Belgian, 182 ships, 352,- 
124 gross tons; French, 1,576 ships, 2,319,438 gross tons; Italian, 
1,160 ships, 1,668,296 gross tons: Japanese, 1,103 ships, 1,708,386 gross 
tons; Russian, 1,254 ships, 1,053,818 gross tons; total, 16,603 shiva: 
28,147,111 gross tons. 7 

To-day it is estimated that in German, Austrian, and Turkish 
ports merchant ships of the allies numbcr 143, of 225,802 gross 
tons. There have been sunk or seriously disabled 330 merchant 
ships of the allies, of 1.065.869 gross tons. 

Cruisers, mines, and explosions have sunk or disabled 179 
such merchant ships, of 495,922 gross tons, making a total of 
casualties and out of business 652 merchant ships, of 1,787,593 
gross tons. The Berlin statement brings the total loss for the 
war up to July 1, 1,303 “enemy merchantmen,” of 2.574.205 
tons. This does not include merchantmen confiscated in the 
harbors of the central powers, and it appears that 244 neutral 
merchantmen have been destroyed, so that it may be fairly as- 
sumed that 3,000,000 tons of merchant shipping has been de- 
troyed by the central powers. 

On June 30, 1914, the merchant shipping of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany was as follows: 

. 445 ships, 1,055,719 gross tons; German, 2.388 
ships, 5,459,296 tons; total, 2,883 ships, 6,515,015 gross tons. 

Now, of these ships in neutral ports there are 763 ships, of 
2.877.244 gross tons, and in the ports of allies 627 ships, of 
4,297,480 gross tons, tied up. 

The shipping of neutral nations June 30, 1914, numbered 
11,400 ships, of 14,427,426 gross tons. 

Of this number, losses have been suffered to the number of 
684 ships, perhaps approaching a million gross tons. 

An enormous proportion of British tonnage has been requisi- 
tioned for war pu . 

Some months ago it reached 50 per cent. I believe that the 
right honorable gentleman would be able to tell us that at the 
present time it is very nearly two-thirds of our total tonnage,” 
said Mr, Peto in the “ Debate on the Address,” February 17, 
1916, the particular subject being “ Control of merchant ship- 
ping,” page 254. 

Assuming that two-thirds of 21,055,049 gross tons has heen 
withdrawn from merchant marine service, that means 14,036.699 
gross tons. Add to that, also out of service, the Austro-Hun- 
garian and German tonnage, 6.515.015; add also the total 
tonnage destroyed, estimated, 2.250,000; also the losses of 
neutrals, estimated, 1,000,000; also merchant ships of allies in 
enemy ports, 225.802; and you have a total of 24.027.506 gross 
tons of merchant shipping taken from the world’s supply, which 
approximates, if it does not exceed, one-half of the total world's 
tonnage at the beginning of the war. This does not inelude 
187 British steamers frozen up in the White Sea, according to 
the debate referred to later (p. 285). Since that debate, how- 
ever, it appears these ships have been released, as indicated by 
this clipping. 

BRITISH SHIPS Ann FREED—TWO HUNDRED RELEASED FROM BALTIC PORTS 
BY NORTH SEA BATTLE, 
E LONDON, July 10. 

As an immediate result ot the eat North Sea battle nearly 200 
British merchantment have been released from Baltic ports, according 
to the morning papers. 

These ships have been lying idle in Petrograd and other Baltic har- 
bors since the outbreak of the war. They have passed through the 
Cattegat without interference from German warships and have arrived 
safely in British ports. 

To be sure, since then Japan has increased her tonnage and 
we have increased ours, but it is doubtful if such increases 
offset the depreciation and ordinary wastage in the total world 
supply. Certainly the gaps in British tonnage have not been 
filled to any extent, for says Mr. Peto, in the House of Commons 
(p. 255 of debate) : 

And since the war commenced, although a large number of ships 
were in course of construction at the time of the declaration of war, 
practically no poras whatever has been made, and nothing what- 
ever has been done to replace the wastage of war by fresh merchant- 
ship construction. . 

He further said: 

It is most undesirable to hold up to the population of this country 
the glowing example of capital earning ten times the amount in 
freight rates that it was earning before the war commenced (p. 259). 

And Mr. Balfour, the First Lord of the Admiralty, said: 


The rates are, as has been truly said, not only high but preposterously 
and dangerously high (p. 264). 
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Tt will be remembered that 50 per cent of the excess profits 
goes to the Government, and an income tax in addition, making 
about 674 per cent of the excess profits. 

Mr. Shirley Benn said: 

Our mercantile marine, as we all know, has helped to make our 
country what it is. It has not only made us the t overseas — 
ing country of the world but it has built up our trade in ports a 
over the world, aud has maintained it. Every ship that is oned 
and taken away from the 1 carrying trade of our coun means 
a diminution of our trade, some a the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer must view with (p. 261). 

Mr. Houston said: 

í Wo, Sepen d on ships not only for our Empire but for our existence 
p. 8 

One remedy proposed in this debate was the employment of 
There was some talk of purchazing German 
I have little doubt but the allies would be 
glad to have us purchase German ships if they were offered. 
This debate gives every evidence of that. It was pointed out 
that an expeditionary force takes up 4 tons of shipping for every 
man sent out, The general complaint was that 70 per cent of 
the British mercantile marine had been requisitioned by the 
Admiralty (p. 287), and“ we are now becoming dependent upon 
neutrals for zur food supply” (p. 278). Sir Joseph Walton, 
however, claimed that “a shade over 30 per cent of the mercan- 
tile supply had been commandeered ” (p. 293). Argentine, Span- 
ish, American, and Italian steamers are being chartered by Eng- 
lish shipping firms to carry on the work which their own 
steamers could do had they not been requisitioned (p. 286). 
There are some 2,500 such firms. Apparently shipowners were 
not without representation in the House of Commons, This 
debate is very interesting and illuminating. For instance, Mr. 
Hogge says (p. 308): 

From the figures n that the freights between 
the River Plata and the United Kingdom, which in 1914 was 13s. 6d., 
are now 1138s. 6d., or an increase of 1,000 per cent. From the Atlantic 

rts the Increase amounts to 796 per cent, and that, roughly taking 

e all-over figures, the increase is something like 800 per cent above 
what they were. 

Mr. Hogge frankly said, further: 

1 say to the president of the board of trade that if he restricts the 
employment of British ships between forel ports—of course I know 
how it may ex what is ? You are not onl 
going to lose invisible 
more, because if the British ships can not carry on 
is going to carry it on? 
Buenos Aires will cut into the trade which has been built I by British 
industry, 7 . ar Sec, and British shrewdness. It stands to 


reason tha e by neutrals is continued for a year or a 
couple of years, or as long as the war lasts, every British shi er 
will have ter the war is over. The neutral will be in 


n, 5 5 bill de able to fight with more muscle and determi- 
nation than formerly, because he Is now access to a source of 
capital which he never had before, but which enable him not only 
to maintain the trade but to buy new ships and trade under better con- 
ditions and offering better terms (p. P 

He reasons that— 

Ameria -* * * will probably be one of our greatest financial 
competitors in the future (p. 307). 

The president of the board of trade, Mr. Runciman, made 
reply, saying, “ We are trying at this time to pour a quart into 
a pint cup.“ referring to the problem of management and con- 
trol of merchant vessels (p. 308). He did not care to state the 
tonnage of merchant vessels under requisition by the Govern- 
ment, but “ we may take it that it is a very considerable part of 
our mercantile marine,” and he stressed that— 

The task thrown upon us is not only that of feeding this country but 
of keeping Italy, France, and Russia supplied (p. 310). 

Where a hundred vessels were required before the war they 

are now attempting to do that same trade with 67 vessels, and 
out of that 67 something like 21 to 24 are neutral foreign 
vessels (p. 309). 
While the British ships (transfer restriction) act was not 
passed until March, 1915, “ We had, as a matter of fact, been ex- 
ercising these powers from the first week after the outbreak 
of the war,” he said (p. 312). 

It is made plain in this debate that one reason why our 
grain has fared as well as it has is because we are nearer 
Liverpool than the other great grain-producing countries, and 
the shortage of ships has up to this time helped us in respect 
to food products, because whereas it was 3,000 miles to us, it 
was 12,000 miles to Australia, and 6,000 miles to Argentina, 
and as one ship had to do the work of two or three in normal 
times, it was economy to send that ship here—but note what 
Mr. Runciman further said, speaking of the transport depart- 
ment (p. 315): 


125 certainly mana, the requisitioning for food supplies so well 
that the only trade in the world where there has not been an abnormal 
rise in the rates of freight has been that very trade which they for 
the time being controlled. Now, in order that that work may be ex- 
tended, we have them to do for the Argentine and River Plata 
trade what they bave done for the North Atlantic trade. In the first 
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place, they have diverted ships in connection with the North Atlantic 

e. for it is the nearer trade; you can make better use of your ton- 

nage and a os amount of goods into this country for a smaller 

k when the North Atlantic trade for 

go clecwhere, it „ 8 

ears tree 5 — Bed River Piata — — ‘Argentine, 90 
g u 1 

to competition with the grain of the northern Stales ot Amenic 

Is there no food for thought in this for our wheat-growing 
friends? 

Mr. Runciman further said: 

The control (by the Government) of shipping is now so wide and 
so adequate that there is no vessel which can go and trade anywhere 
without permission of one kind or another. The last gap in that con- 
trol is filled up by the licensing committee having to license vessels, 
not only those which run between foreign ports, but also those which 
run between this country and allied countries (p. 217). 

The merchant yards all over England and Scotland have been 
“used for naval purposes, while merchant vessels have been 
laid on one side,” but 145 vessels are being hurried away and 
another 140 will be declared “ war work,” for, he says, “ We 
have come to the conclusion that the increase of our mercan- 
tile marine is just as necessary as warships,” and he concluded 
with an appeal to take no steps that “would cripple us in 
adding to the merchant navy, immediately the war is over, so 
as to enable us to compete with our competitors and to build 
up at once the auxiliary fleet on which now our empire mainly 
depends.” (P. 325.) 

It is unnecessary to cite other authority to strengthen the 
effort we are now making to acquire ships. I am tempted, how- 
ever, to quote from another member taking part in that debate, 
Mr. Pringle, as follows: 

Before the American Civil War, America had a considerable portion 
of the Atlantic trade. She lost it during the war and has never got 
It back. * © They will = it back now. When people speak of 


capturing German trade and of the necessity of fighting Germany after 
this war they cast thelr eyes on the wrong part of tbe map. It is on 
the other side of the Atlantic that we have tọ look for dan us com- 


tition. We may see there the financial center of tbe world; we may 
here also see our most serious rivals in Dera . The trade between 
the Plata and New York is now almost en n American hands. I 
have been told by a man who ought to know that a sin frm, which 
has practically 8 800 5 into the trade since the beginning of the war, 
has made £1,800, in that time. What is the result? They are 
adding to their feet and buying = as fast as they can. They 
are making prest profits, The United States is not taking their excess 
profits, so t they are able to put them into new ships. It is new 
ships all the time. What will be the situation at the end of the war? 
They will not have a heavy income tax, but they will have all these 
resources; they will be able to carry all these for practically 
nothing when the British shipowner tries to get back his own trade 
and when the British shipowner will have to bear an income tax of 
5s. to 7s. Gd. in the pound (An honorable Member: “ Plus the super- 
tax!") If he is lucky enough to earn su Under these condi- 
tions will it be possible to regain that trade? 

This indicates what our friends across the ocean realize is 
the situation on their part and what they assume we will have 
sense enough to do on this side. 

The remedy decided upon by the Government in February, 
on the principle that high freights are due to the fact that the 
supply falls short of the demand, was to place restrictions upon 
imports. The first Imports to be affected were paper, paper- 
making materials, tobacco, dried fruits, furniture woods, stones, 
and slates. Orders in council were issued prohibiting the im- 
portation into the United Kingdom of any article which came 
under the general head of “luxuries.” Among the articles pro- 
hibited were motor cars for private use, musical instruments, 
cutlery of all kinds, hardware, cotton and woolen manufactures, 
chinaware, fancy goods, and soaps, 

SHIPPING COMPANIES’ PROFITS. 
The Statist of April 29, 1916, gives the following figures: 

Frederick Leyland & Co.: For the year ended December 31, 1915, 
the profits of this line, after — j — soca debenture interest, 
and excess profit duty, etc., were £1,441, ., on a total capitalization 
of 22.014.390. The Reet consists of 45 steamers, with an aggregate 
gross tonnage of 283,651 tons. It is pointed out that “the directors 
regret the loss of some steamers, but do not propose any state- 
ment in regard thereto at the present time.” 

Elder ne: This fleet consisted of 23 steamers, with an a gate 

ered tonnage of 72,119 tons. This well-known verpool 
company has an authorized capital of £1,000,000. For 1915 it made 
a trading profit of 274.947. 

British 8 African Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.): This company has 
a fleet of 88 steamers, with a gross stered 8 of 113.416 tons, 
The authorized share capital is 1.000.000. For 1915 the company 


Bie 11835 This company bas six steamers with an ag- 
te istered tonnage 34.024 tons. The authorized share 
capital fs £500,000. of which £300,000 has been issued. In 1915 it 


made a profit of £63,361. 
he British Trade Journal of May 1, 1916, the Moor 
og =~ — X is aged to, — 
en 


Line reco rofit of £374,000, cf which £150,000 
L toe £100,000 to reserve, and £65,250 to pay a 
cen 
of eee Calon Line paid a dividend of 30 per cent and carried £11,800 
“ forward.” 
The Redcroft Line paid a dividend of 20 per cent, placed £35,000 to 


reserve, £55,000 is reserved to cover income tax and excess profit duty, 
all on a capital of £100,000. 
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Cases are cited in numbers like this—the four-masted schooner 
T. W. Dunn, normally worth £1,000, was bought recently for £2,500, 
h chartered for £5,000 to take to Bordeaux a cargo of lubricating 
oil. 
Tramp steamers which in normal times were sold for £30,000 are 
now being bought at £80,000 to £100,000 each. 

Whereas in 1914, the United Kingdom 5 1,722,000 tons of ship- 
A 0 


ping; in 1915, the total was only 64 ns. 

The British Dominions overseas built only half the tonnage in 1915 
baat? built in 1914, 

x t 2 pe ot the world built 1,694,000 tons in 1914 and only 989,000 
ons in b 

Denmark and Norway are about the only countries that added to 
their tonnage output in 1915 over 1914. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd has shown that between the outbreak of the war 
and January 22, 1915, no fewer than 2,193 shi with a total tonnage 
of 8,774,319, have been detained, captured, or 1 

To these must be added the ships requisitioned by vernments for 
naval and military work. 

t is shown that Australia had a surplus of 3,000,000 tons of wheat 
available for export, and up to the end of March only about 500,000 
3 been shipped or contracted for shipment, dwing to the scarcity 
of ships. 

“The remedies are obvious,” says the British Trade Journal. “Enemy 
tonnage in the allied and in neutral countries should be employed and 
shipyards must be kept at work, night and day, and the vernment 
must be asked whether some of the requisitioned ships can not be re- 
leased from time to time to assist the world’s trade.” 

Mr. Cuthbert Maughom, in the Quarterly Review (London), April, 
1916, discusses at length “the maip ng problem,” indulging in such ex- 
pressions as tbese: “ But the British Nation is now wide-awake and 
realizes at last that an efficient mercantile marine is just as important 
in its way for this country as a magnificent navy“ and “the whole of 
the mercantile marine has found a place in the nation’s heart which it 
never had before.” 


NEED OF AMERICAN SHIPPING IN SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 


With reference to the subject of our trade with South Amer- 
ica, it is one of the most inviting fields, and the demand is that 
there shall be some provision made for affording transportation 
facilities in order that we may take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which have been created to a very large extent by con- 
ditions in Europe. y 

The Federal Trade Commission, which is engaged in an in- 
vestigation of foreign trade conditions, recently sent an agent 
to several of the South American countries. He found, espe- 
cially on the east coast, a number of instances where the lack of 
adequate shipping to carry American goods was working great 
hardship to the American manufacturer and numerous in- 
stances where European goods at the present time are able to 
enter the South American markets on much more favorable 
shipping rates and with assurance of prompt deliveries, 

Investigation made in South America clearly shows that for 
a number of years before the war all except one of the steam- 
ship lines between New York and Brazil and River Plata ports 
have been in a combination known as the conference agree- 
ment. The principal feature of this agreement is the payment 
of a rebate of 10 per cent on the amount of freight paid by any 
shipper who confined his shipments solely to steamers in the 
conference agreement. Payment of the rebate is made at 
six months’ intervals, the settlement always being deferred for 
six months after the period covered by the payment. It was 
stated by various informants in Brazil that the conference 
agreement ceased to be operative about the first of 1916 for 
trade between Brazil and the United States ports. It was in 
operation as late as March, 1916, for three of the lines between 
River Plata ports and the United States, the three lines being 
the Lamport & Holt, Prince, and Barber Lines. Before the war 
there were also some other lines in the agreement. The effect 
of the conference system of rebates on the shipper, together 
with the certainty of prompt and regular service which existed 
before the war, was to give the conference lines practically a 
monopoly of all transportation of goods between the United 
States and the east coast of South America. Notwithstanding 
the much lower rates offered by occasional tramp steamers, no 
shipper who had regular shipments to make could make use of 
them without losing his conference-line rebate privileges, and 
so being obliged to pay a higher freight on those lines than his 
competitors enjoyed. 

The power which the “ conference” lines are exercising to-day 
in the United States River Plata trade through their rebate sys- 
tem in exacting higher rates from shippers who must use their 
lines regularly is shown in the following incidents. A shipper 
of sheepskins to the United States was offered a rate of $25 
per ton on an independent boat. The shipment actually went 
forward, however, at a rate of $40 per ton on a conference line 
boat, as the accumulated rebate that would be forfeited to the 
conference lines would be much in excess of the amount saved 
on this shipment. Another shipper, who had a low-grade chemi- 
eal product to ship, and who was not a regular shipper, was 
able to get a rate of $35 per ton on an independent steamer 
instead of the $60 per ton asked for by the conference lines. 

Not only has the trade between the United States and the 
east coast of South America been hampered by the practical 


monopoly exercised over it by the conference lines by forcing 
such trade to pay much higher rates than had there been com- 
petition, but there has been a further burden laid on it through 
the discrimination made in giving European goods to the same 
ports much cheaper rates over their lines. The following in- 
stance illustrates how, even before the war, the conference- 
line monopoly of the situation was used to the disadvantage 
of American trade. When Brazil granted by means of a prefer- 
ential tariff lower duties on certain classes of imports from 
the United States, such as cement, an article on which the freight 
from Europe was much lower than from the United States at 
the time when the preferential duties went into effect. the con- 
ference lines raised their rates from the United States to Brazil 
an amount sufficient to absorb the advantage which Brazil 
sought to give American manufacturers. This action by the 
conference lines resulted in protecting the European cement 
manufacturers in their control of the Brazilian markets through 
their lower freight rates. 

Of many examples encountered in Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires of the discriminatory freights in force at the present time 
against American trade the following may be cited: An im- 
porting firm in Buenos Aires placed duplicate orders for ship- 
ments of iron chains, one order going to the United States and 
the other to England. Both shipments went forward in Decem- 
ber, 1915, over conference line steamers. The freight paid 
on the English shipment was at the rate of $13.25 per ton, that 
on the American shipment $31.25 per ton. Another firm, im- 
porting hosiery, had to pay freight at the rate of $23 per 100 
cubic feet for a shipment made in September, 1915, from New 
York, while in November, 1915, notwithstanding that there was 
a general increase in ocean freight in the interval, a shipment 
of hosiery was made from Liverpool at the rate of $15 per hun- 
dred feet. 

The effect of the high freight rates on the delivered prices of 
commodities, especially on those which are bulky in proportion 
to value, can readily be understood. Importation of those 
articles is restricted to the amount which is absolutely necessary. 
And when the freight on the article shipped amounts to from one 
to four times the price of the article at point of shipment, and 
the much lower rate from Europe is considered, the difficulty of 
securing American trade under the present conditions can be 
appreciated. And to make conditions worse, there is the diffi- 
culty in getting ships to carry American goods, even at the dis- 
criminatory rates. 

Managers of firms engaged in importing goods both from 
Europe and the United States gave specific instances of the ham- 
pering of their trade in American goods through inability to get 
deliveries. They got prompt shipment from Europe on similar 
lines still obtainable from there. It was pointed out that various 


articles urgently needed for consumption can more readily be 


secured at much lower freight rates from Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and even Germany—through neutral countries—than from 
the United States. As the situation is understood by these men 
the control exercised over the British mercantile marine by the 
British authorities determines the shipping rates, regulates the 
chartering of ships, determines who shall be allowed shipping 
facilities, prescribes the extent of their shipments, and enforces 
the compliance of certain conditions regarding destination and 
the subsequent use which the consignee can make of the goods. 
It is widely believed by Americans who are intimately con- 
nected with importing houses which are doing a large business 
in American goods on the east coast that the measures taken by 
the interests which at present control the movement of the 
British mercantile marine go beyond the limits warranted by 
military necessity and are being used to hamper, in the inter- 
est of British foreign trade, much of the American trade that 
threatens to become thoroughly intrenched in the foreign mar- 
kets. 

For example, during February, 1916, a large coal consumer in 
Buenos Aires sought to place an order for coal with an impor- 
tant American colliery. The American firm named an attrac- 
tive price, but was not able to charter a boat which would make 
delivery in time. Yet on the same day, in spite of the restric- 
tions then in force on the exportations of coal by the British 
authorities, the Argentine firm was offered three cargoes of coal 
then being loaded in Wales. There was no scarcity of colliers 
obtainable to carry British coal. Great numbers of British 
freighters are coming out to South America in ballast or with 
part cargoes, the high rates on eastbound cargoes paying them 
large profits on this one-way traflic. Were some of these boats 
permitted to cross the Atlantic to the United States, they could 
bring down full cargoes at high rates, and the American ship- 
ping situation would be somewhat alleviated. Before the war 
the conference lines, when fighting a line of independent steam- 
ers, would send out a steamer half loaded from Liverpool to 
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call at New Orleans for cargo taken at a cut-rate freight charge 
to Buenos Aires, so as to prevent an independent steamer from 
getting a full cargo from the United States to Buenos Aires, 
Instead of routing steamers from England via the United States 
to-day, the conference lines are constantly cutting down on 
their American service by withdrawing steamers from it for 
their trans-Atlantic lines. 

It is perfectly well known that foreign nations have used 
their ship lines for the direct upbuilding of their foreign trade. 
German steamship lines have maintained service continuously 
for years to certain parts ef the world im which the existing 
German trade did not pay for the maintenance of the service, 
but the presence of these transportation facilities, the assistance 
offered by the steamship lines, and the encouragement of the 
German Government have resulted in a rapid development of 
German trade into these markets. Thus the steamship lines 
were nsed as a medium through which the German foreign trade 
was directly increased. At Colon one of the finest concrete 
buildings is the Hamburg-American's new structure, just com- 
pleted and furnished when the European war came. They were 
preparing to utilize the Panama Canal on an extended scale. 

Foreign nations which have had large merchant fleets under 
their own flag have been enabled to take care of their foreign 
‘business during the stress of the war conditions. They have 
not only protected the foreign business of their citizens. but 
they have been enabled to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties for new business. ‘Thus American exporters have been 
informed by British lines running from Canadian ports that 
Canadian cargees would be given preference in all demands for 
space, and that American shipments would only be taken after 
the requirements of Canadian shippers had been satisfied. 
Similarly the Japanese Gevernment has required Japanese 
steamship interests to give preference to Japanese demands for 
‘cargo space, and has-kept the freight charges to Japanese on a 
reasonable basis. By these entirely proper and sensible require- 
ments Japanese firms have been saved much interruption of 
business and have been able to extend their trade over seas. In 
the meantime American houses have been unable to obtain 
cargo space across the Pacific, and thousands of tons of freight 
have been piled on the docks awaiting shipment. (See com- 
merce reports for Sept. 30, 1915, pp. 1523-1528.) 

‘The success of the British export trade in coal depends directly 
upon more favorable shipping rates to South America, the 
Mediterranean, and other markets. Coal is mined in the United 
States much cheaper than in either Great Britain or Germany. 
It can be put down on the docks at tidewater along our Atlantic 
coast much cheaper than it can be placed on the docks of the 
North Sea or the South Wales ports, but the lower freight rates 
from Great Britain to South America offset the advantage 
which American coal normally sheuld enjoy. This difference 
could be remedied by steamship lines running from the United 
States to South America. 

What has just been said of coal applies with equal force to 
cement. South America, particularly the east coast, imports 
large quantities of cement as well as coal. This is also a heavy 
commodity which must move on low freight rates. Engiand, 
Germany, and Belgium before the war had the bulk of the South 
American trade, notwithstanding the fact that more favorable 
producing conditions in the United States permit American 
producers to manufacture cement at equal, if not at lower, costs 
than any important European producers. They enjoyed this 
trade primarily because of the lower shipping rates available 
from European ports. 

In considering the possible traffic which might furnish 
cargoes north and south, it may therefore be understood that 
with proper shipping facilities, which would insure regular and 
prompt deliveries at freight rates equaling these from Europe, 
our coal and cement operators would furnish the bulk traffic 
southward, which would be necessary for the economical opera- 
tion of service. ‘This bulk traffic would assist in keeping the 
freight rates low on the higher-grade commodities, such as mami- 
factured articles of all kinds, which are certain of a greatly in- 
creased sale in South America whenever these markets are 
rendered accessible. There is thus no reason to doubt that 
plenty of tonnage will be offered for shipment south. On the 
return voyage it is equally reasonable to anticipate an excellent 
business. The United States is constantly buying more and 
more of South American raw materials and food products. 
This Nation consumes more than half the world's rubber, and 
could take the entire production of the Amazon Valley. It needs 
great quantities of South American hides and wool. It takes 
heavy tonnages of Chilean nitrates. American capital is devel- 
oping copper and tin mines in Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. The ore 
or mineral from these mines will be shipped to the United States 
for refining. Moreover, important American interests have 


secured large holdings of iron ore in South America on both the 
east and west coasts. In some cases these holdings are being 
developed. This ore is to be shipped to blast furnaces and roll- 
ing milis along our Atlantic coast. Thus rubber, hides, wool, 
coffee, nitrate, tin, copper, and iron ore may be relied upon to 
furnish an increasing volume of return tonnage. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA. 


The meeting of the International High Commission in Buenos 
3 April 3-15, last, was successful and important in every 
r 

It brought the representatives of the best thought and highest 
aims of Pan America into close touch, advancing the social and 
business relations while moving toward the solution of economie ` 
and governmental problems. 

It gave opportunity for personal observation of conditions 
and first-hand study of possibilities. 

Just a glance at a few general facts suffices to show that, so 
far as commerce is concerned, there is existing a very consider- 
able volume between the countries of South America and the 
United States; there is in waiting a much larger volume, and the 
future holds in stere, ready for development, a trade no one 
dare estimate in tonnage or in dollars and cents. 

‘Take, for illustration, Brazil, with a population of 24,000,000, 
and a territory larger than the whole of Continental United 
States; with a climate varying from tropic to temperate; yield- 
ing products, including rubber, coffee, cotton, tropical fruits, in 
the nerthern and central portion, and grain, hay, and live stock 
in the southern; minerals in her mountains, from finest stones 
to iron ore, in unexplored quantities. 

Her exports in 1914 were valued at $221,469,480 and her im- 
ports at $165,556,950. 

Take Argentina, with a climate from semitropical in the 
north to frigid in the south, and a soil capable of supplying 
every need of man and beast. The luscious grapes of Men- 
deza, at the foot of the Andes, contrast with the products of 
Patagonia. The wheat, corn, hay, and live stock of the vast 
pampas lands, level, fertile, and readily cultivated, constitute 
a permanent source of great and expanding wealth. 

Her exports for 1914 were valued at $468,999,410 and her im- 
ports at $408,711,966. 

The principal cities of these two immense Republics are Rio 
de Janeiro, with a population of 1,500,000 and Buenos Aires, 
with a population of 1.700.000. Rio is beautiful and pictur- 
esque, overlooking her magnificent land-locked harbor and ber- 
dering on the Atlantic. 

“B. A.,“ commonly called for brevity, is beautiful and more 
Parisianized, extending along the broad Plata River, which 
flows on eastward 150 miles to Montevideo, where it is 119 
miles wide, and thence some 15 miles farther to mingle with 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We are the largest purchasers of Brazil’s coffee and rubber. 

We are the largest purchasers of Argentina’s hides and wool. 

I need not mention other products. ; 

They need our coal and cement in enormous quantities. I am 
speaking of bulk traffic mainly. 

They need our manufactured products, like cotton goods, 
machinery, wire, and numerous other commodities. 

We have never had our share of this trade. We have never 
been in position to cultivate and develop it heretofore. Before 
the unprecedented catastrophe in Europe the traffic moved east- 
ward across the Atlantic. There were controlling reasons for 
that. European capital had invested heavily in these countries. 
There were many European settlers of the best type, with capi- 
tal and energy, actively engaged in various enterprises and in 
promoting that connection, Means of communication with 
Europe were quicker, more certain and efficient than with the 
United States. The distance from Buenos Aires to Falmouth, 
England, is about 5,700 knots. It is about the same from Buenos 
Aires to New York. Ships made regular sailings, covering the 
former distance in 14 days, while, with some irregularity, it 
required 24 days to cover the latter. 

Better ships, better facilities, operated to Europe, with a 
saving of 10 days’ time each voyage; and is it any wonder that 
trade moved in that direction? 

Again, European branch banks were doing business all over 
these countries, while, until the Federal reserve act was passed, 
we were unable to establish a branch banking institution whereby 
financial transactions could be expeditiously handled there. 

Now, what is the situation? Old commercial ties have been 
severed. New connections must be made. Argentina's wheat is 
rotting in the fields because there are no ships to carry it. 
Going from Buenos Aires to Mendoza we passed through that 
rich pampas country, and I observed immense stacks of sacked 
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wheat in the fields, and inquired of the president of the rail- 
road company why it was not being shipped. He said: 

The railroad can not move it, because we have 700,000 tons now load- 
Daeg we to hor aan and sidings at our terminals, and we have no 

That wheat was wanted in Europe at higher prices than it 
had known for years, but there were lacking means of getting 
it to market. I found people dredging the river for the 
which had fallen overboard while the ships were unloaded at 
Buenos Aires in past years. It was worth $28 per ton. 
made some inquiry about freight rates, and was told that 1 
normal times the freight on coal from New York was 16 to 
shillings per ton—it was now 102 shillings per ton. On belting 
and leather the freight from New York to Buenos Alres had been 
$7 per ton, but the last invoice showed $40 per ton, an 
had been given of a further increase of 50 per cent over that. 

General merchandise which had paid 18 cents per cubic foot now 
had to pay 673 cents, and notice had been given that in 10 days 
the rates would be $1.80. Drugs had to pay $1.30 per cubic foot, 
plus 85 per cent of value. A contract for cast-iron pipe, sufficient 
to lay 400 miles, had just been let to competitive bids. Ameri- 
can manufacturers were the lowest bidders, f. o. b 3 
pool and London people got the contract because they were 
able to fix the freight rate, and at a much lower figure than the 
American concern could arrange. 

No argument is required, in the face of these facts, to con- 
vince anyone that the real need to enable us to held the trade 
we have and extend it is contrel of the means of transportation. 

The commerce is there. Our financial institutions have taken 
hold. The disposition of the people is te establish relations 
with us. There are 6,000 miles of high seas between us. The 
moving bridge is all that is required. How will that call be 
answered ? 

There are some details which might be borne in mind. 


son is over, or vice versa, we are in position to trade in the 
same products. 

The joint commission accomplished much toward bringing 
about uniformity of laws which will assist commerce. The cus- 
toms laws, for instance, will doubtless undergo modifications to 
the advantage of all the countries. 

For example, Brazil imposes a duty on automobiles of $300 
per machine, no matter what its value. 

We observed in the streets of Rio many fine French and 
Italian automobiles, but seldom saw a low-priced American 
make, 

In Uruguay, that ambitious and prosperous little—as com- 
pared to Brazil and Argentina—Republic, full of patriotism, in- 
telligence, and progress, with Montevideo, its principal city, hav- 
ing a population of about 500,000, and one of the prettiest and 
most enterprising cities of the world, the duty on automobiles 
is 14 per cent of the value. There we saw many American ma- 
chines, and Mr. Shaw, the agent, can tell you the Ford is having 
a great run. 

American capital is developing copper and tin mines in Chile, 
Peru, and Bolivia. The ore or mineral from these mines will 
be shipped to the United States for refining. In fact, American 
interests have secured large holdings of iron ore on both the 
east and west coasts and they are being developed. There are 
the nitrates of Chile, also. We want the raw products of every 
Latin-American country—they want our manufactured goods. 
There would be no difficulty in finding cargoes in increasing 
volume both ways—to and from both coasts. Shipping facili- 
ties insuring regular and quick service at reasonable rates, 
whieh would be profitable, would shift the important routes of 
trade from east and west to north and south. 

As an illustration of present tendencies and opportunities, 
let me instance the alterations occasioned by the European war 
in the usual routes of Argentine foreign trade since 1913. 

I have here a list of articles which indicate the principal 
goods and products imported into Argentina from the United 
States and a comparison between the years 1913 and 1915, 
which I should like to insert in the Recorp without reading, if 
there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL GOODS AND PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO ARGENTINA 


FROM THE UNITED STATES, AND A COMPARISON OF PROPORTIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE YEARS 1913 AND 1915. 


Coal: Of the totai ny gel ll in 3 United States furnished 1.3 
per cent and in 1915 25. 
Naphtha pa i. 18°) per The U United States furnished in 1913 85.6 per 


cent and in 
Thi ote fact that in 1913 Mexico furnished 11.1 


s decrease is 
per cent and in 1518 5 58.8 per cent. 


Hydraulic 
and in 1915 9.1 per ce 
Galvanized iron, in 1913 4.7 
Pig and sheet tron, in 1913 


Steel rails, in 19 1913 26.1 per cent and in 1915 61.7 

Machinery (various ede; ‘The tes furnished in 1918 
cent — oa ie 1915 a. 9 per 

Automob! fo 1 19.8 x cent 8 in 1915 Mey per cent. 


clay: eet anen aca rocco Ronan toned atc) aes 


cent and in 1915 26.5 


t. 
Pana lo 19156 in 1915 78. cent. 


cent. 
and in 1915 10 per — 
cent and in 1915 41.3 


Cleaned p cally no and in 1519 1 1 
3 1913 60.6 per cent and im 191 31.3 per cent. 
frome 30 per cect: in 1918 to: 03: per cant: ts 
1915, 15, shipping facilities 2 ities no doubt favored Canada 
States supplied in 1918 25.1 per cent and in 
1915 418 per cent. 
„„ machinery, in 1913 29.1 per cent and in 1915 35.3 


. 233 een 


Polis, in 1918 56.8 per cent and in 1915 80.6 per cent. 
in AOLE ARR DO oent aan iR, SAIE ET Sea oon 
Petrote ety .9 per 915 sam 


3 99 t and in 1 
i in 19 1913 3 12 cent and ta. th 1915 80.9 per cent. 
pert medicines, ork 1514 3 
Cotton 
913 Eve 7 per 


913 11.4 per cent and in 1915 16.6 per cent. 
— 3 0.2 per cent and in 1915 38.4 per cent. 

Reapers, 

Sheet glass, in 1913 995 


cent and in 1915 63.1 per Nigel 
2 cent and in 1915 27.4 

News print pa in 1 35.9 per cent and in 1918 57 Per ce cont 

Watches, in 1190433 18 practical y noth and in 1915 5.6 per 

BE cotton: U; in 1913 4.4 per cent and in 1918 889.8 per 


Sisal twine, in 1918 92.2 
Iron e es otber than 


3 ut this is 1 
cilities or the United 


er cent and in 1915 99 per cent. 
alvenized: United States furnished only 7.6 
y due to the more favorable freight rates and 


Iron and steel manufactures, in 
pa cent. The United Kingdom e 
ubtediy because of 22 1 cil and more yy Aor rates. 
Steel 8 5 1 Peg cent and in 1915 3 eent. 
Cotton goods, in cally nothing and in 191 8 per cent. 
Bolts and nuts, Bg 151 24.8 per cent and in 1915 43.5 per cent. 
Plows, in 1913 91.8 per cent and in 1915 97 per cent. 
Pianos, in 1913 4.8 per cent and in 1915 31.3 per cent. 
Pg a for printed matter, in 1913 0.8 per cent and in 1915 26.2 per 


Sewing 
Tin plate, in 1913 5 
Cotton — Be 1913 cent. 
5 8 ng d electric motors, in 1913 practically —— and in 1915 
per re 3 
Copper manufactures, in 191% 11 4 per cent and in 1915 19.5 per cent. 
Unbleached cotton goods, in 1913 2.7 per cent and in 1915 4.3 Lpo 


Eee: fcr material, in 1913 nothing and in oe 5.7 (oe cent. 
Boil n 1913 1.4 per cent and in 1915 9.7 rea 

arn, in 1913 0.1 cent and 1918 30 per cent. 

Jassware, in 1913 n. ble and in 1915 5.8 per cent. 
Colored cotton goods, 1913 — age and in 2.4915 6.2 per cent. 
Electrical material, in 1913 on and in 1915 4.1 per . 

Boots and shoes, in 1913 43.7 ae cent and in 1915 61. Trey 
Steel ingots and sheets, in 1913 2.9 per cent and in 1 48 J per 


cent. 
3 and empty casks, in 1913 88.9 per cent and in 1915 91.7 per 
“on and steel wire other than galvanized, in 1913 40.2 per cent and 


in 1915 93.7 per cent. 
Iron jora aa in 1913 6.8 per cent and in 1915 52.1 
Painters’ colors, in 1913 17.3 Se rd in 1915 26. ee Genk: 
Sacks for packing meat, in 19 le and in ity 2.9 per cent. 
Motors, various kinds, 1913 58 cent and in 1915 70.2 cent. 
Of the exports from e United States took of the total 
as follows: 
Maize, in 1913 an 2 cent and in 1915 — r cent. 
Linseed, in 1913 10.2 per cent and in 1915 ra me a 
Wool, in 1913 7.4 cent and in 191 5 
Frozen beef, in 1913 n le and tn 1915 ie cane 


„Salted ox and cow hides 1913 16.6 per cent and in 1915 71.5 per 
C Diy ox and cow spe in 1918 50.7 per cent and in 1915 72.7 per 


Ane in 1913 n ble and in 1915 1.7 1 

kins, in 191 cent and in 191 117 per, cent. 
The nited States 5 the largest purchasers of quebracho logs, bu 
the exportation has fallen off to some extent, no doubt by reason o 
the excessive ht rates. The same is true of extract o presage 
nited — has greatly increased ig rehase of 
ments are made to the 


Nutria s 
The United 


1915 98.7 cent. 
= in 2o 16.4 per cent and in 1915 71.5 per cent. 


Mr. FLETCHER. This list shows a very marked increase 
in the quantity of imports from the United States to Argentina 
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and in the quantity of exports from Argentina to the United 
States since 1913. 

I have only mentioned some of the principal articles. 

I have also resolutions from a section of the Joint High Com- 
mission in respect to the necessity of shipping facilities in the 
promotion of our trade with Latin American countries, I will 
ask to have that inserted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The United States section of the International High Commission, 
after the confereace last a in Buenos Aires, unanimously joined in 
the following report regarding the shipping situation: 

WASHINGTON, D, C., May 8, 1916. 

So important did the members of the United States Section of the 

nternational High Commission find the Supping uestion in South 
erican countries that they deem it their duty espe ly to report the 
statements brought to their attention by residents of the countries 
visited as well as by members of the commission from the Republics 
of Central and South America attending the Buenos Aires conference. 

Without exception, in every country we found the shippin. | ep 
uppermost in the minds of Government officials, bankers, and business 
men. Practically every business man with whom the members of the 
commission discussed conditions emphasized the absolute need of greatly 
increased ocean tonnage, while the members of the American colonies in 
ihe various cities sought every opportunity to Impress upon the mem- 
bers of the commission the importance of action at the carliest moment 
to improve conditions, 

It was pointed out repeatedly that under the normal circumstances 
procraing the war the operation of many lines to European countries 

or both passengers and isle making the trips in less time than 

steamers plying to the United States, ve Europe a great advantage 

in the e of merchandise, not only use of the larger tonnage 

available and quicker service but because of the lower freight rates 
red. Representatives of the American business houses declared 

that it woul 

handicap. 

As a result of the war, the cost of ocean tonnage to South American 
ports has increased enormously, and instead of an improvement in the 
conditions the fear seems to well grounded that they will become 
worse. As an illustration of present rates, it may be stated that before 

he war the rate on coal from the United States to Buenos Aires was 
Gs. to 20s, per ton; for a considerable time recently it has been 102s, 
Gd., and on occasions the rate has been as high as 120s, As a result coal 
has been selling in Buenos Aires at $28 to $30 a ton, nearly $25 of this 
peice being represented in freight payments, Before the war it sold 
n cargo lots at $7.75 to $8. 

Rates on hardware, drugs, paper, and general merchandise have in- 
creased in like proportion, and notices of general advances approxi- 
mating 50 per cent additional were given to Buenos Aires houses about 
the middle of April. Even at these prices immediate acceptance of 
cargo space was necessary. We are advised bottoms are available in 
very much larger proportion from Great Britain than from other coun- 
tries, and British merchants are enjoying rates 50 to 75 per cent less 
than American manufacturers. The situation as to rates does not obtain 
in the Argentine alone but applies in all the countries. A number of 
notable cases were brought to the attention of members of the com- 
mission where important contracts have recently gone to Europe, which 
would have been given to the United States, but for the wide difference 
of 5 rates which made it impossible for our manufacturers to 
compe 
It was pointed out by the representatives of American shippers in 
these countries that very much higher rates to the United States, as 
against Burope, serlous M militate against our manufacturers in the 

urchase of raw materials, which become available to Saropean manu- 

eturers at lower cost because of the cheaper transportation. This, 
of course, adds to the difficulty our manufacturers encounter in market- 
ing manufactured products in competition with Europe. 

American houses in Brazil and the aad heey informed the commis- 
sion that they had been notified in the middle of April that a number of 
ships now In service from New York to South American ports would 
be taken off of this direct service and would soon make the trip from 
New York via Europe, thus still further restricting a service alread 
so seriously impaired as to constitute a grave menace to our Sou 
American commerce, 

The representatives of all the Governments participating in the 
Buenos Alres conference took every pee, to urge that the ship- 
ping conditions could only be improved on the initiative of the United 

tates. They made clear their bility to finance new steamship en- 
terprises, but at the same time promised that cooperation would be 
given in every way that their Governments could aid. It was also 
urged upon us that, while the present situation constituted a serious 
emergency calling for the E e possible relief, the development of 
the commerce of the United States with South American countries in 
times of peace necessitated very much greater tonnage than had ever 
been available, while fast passenger lines were also essential if in- 
creased trade and communication between the countries were to be 


devel 5 

The Griltea States commission does not as_a commission assume to 
say what remedies should be applied by our Government, but they are 
convinced that there is no more vital question affecting our commerce 
with the Latin American countries than that of providing greatly in- 
creased shipping facilities. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I also have a copy of a letter from the 
American commercial attaché, Dr. Albert Hale, with reference 
to a business transaction in Buenos Aires, which illustrates the 
difficulties with which our manufacturers must now contend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


If fication is needed, as one example, I attach a copy of report 
from erican Commercial Attaché Albert Hale, stationed at Buenos 
Aires, made while we were there, to wit: 

Arnit 8, 1916, 


be very difficult to extend American trade with such a 


Cutz BUREAU or FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: Shortly after my arrival at this post my attention was 
called to the extensive purchases made for several years past and to be 
made for many years in the future by the Obras Sanitarlas de la Nacion, 


This or, 
of all the sanitar 


nization is n 


The 
r bid of European manu- 
facturers, but the g. i. f. Buenos Aires bid was somewhat higher. Tho 
engineers of the Obras Sanitarias here were inclined to accept the 
f. o. b. New York bid, but insisted on definite statements as to when 
delivery could be made in Buenos Aires. 


ere was met an insurmountable obstacle. Cargo space could not 


be obtained. The manufacturers in the United States even tried to 
purchase vessels for the ton e involved, but could not do so. Conse- 
the delivery in contract 


genny there seemed no possible way of makin 
me, and the bids were therefore not accepted, the contracts finally 
going to English manufacturers. 

is statement is made as a most unfortunate example of the dif- 
culties or Yong development of our commerce with Argentina, Until 
this handica overcome our trade will be only spasmodic. When 
regular vessels under the American flag are put into service the hoped-for 
development will take paee, and such splendid opportunities as the 
one above mentioned will not be lost to us. 

Detailed data can be furnished later, but I feel warranted in referring 
to Mr. R. A, Riesgo, of the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., to Mr. J. R. McWane, president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., of e rp) Ala., and to Mr, Alfred J. Eichler, 
representative of the Walworth Manufacturing Co. in Buenos Aires, 


Yours, very truly, 
(Signed) ALBERT HALE, 
American Commercial Attaché, 

P. S.—This report is written for two purposes: 

1. To call attention to the fact that f. o. b. prices on this bid were 
lower in New York than f. o. b. prices of the same character in Europe, 
and that the bid was lost not through any higher cost of manufacture, 
but through the fact that the lack of a merchant marine under our 
control made freight rates so high that delivery in Buenos Aires at a 
price to meet competition was impossible. 

2. To emphasize the opportunity for future contract of this nature 
and that they will in many cases be equally unsuccessful unless we 
develop a merchant marine which will be at the service of American 
manufacturers competing for foreign trade. ee 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, some question was raised 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] regarding the 
regulatory features of the bill. Mr. Franklin, of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine, whom, as I have stated, I regard 
as one of the best informed men on the general subject of ship- 
ping, has favored the creation of this board and the regulatory 
provisions, generally, of the bill. I think they are in line also 
with the views and wishes of the National Foreign. Trade Coun- 
cil; they are certainly in line, as in fact the whole bill is, with the 
revised and final views of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, and especially as represented by Mr. 
Fahey, the former president of that organization. Being a 
very strong and influential body of business men, a word from 
it would seem to be of weight in connection with a measure 
which bears so directly upon the commerce of the country. 

In the hearings before the Senate committee appears a com- 
munication from Mr. Fahey indorsing this bill. The letter ap- 
pears on page 178 of the Senate committee hearings, from Mr. 
Fahey to Hon. JosHUA W. ALEXANDER, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, and 
is as follows: 

Boston, June 2, 1916. 
Hon. Josuva W. ALEXANDER, 
Chairman Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. ALEXANDER : Owing to the number of things which accumu- 
lated during my absence to South America, which required immediate 
attention on my return home, I have just had an 8 to get a 
look at the shipping bill, in its present form, and I want to congratu- 
posse made and the present status of the measure, 


late you on the 
it is in excellent shape, and I hope it is going to go 


In the main, I th 
through the Senate promptly. 

As you know, I have never been enthusiastic over the question of 
Government ownership and operation if there was any other way 
out. My feeling about it has been exactly the same as your own, but 
I want to say that as a result of what I saw and heard in South 
America, I am convinced that it will be long years before private in- 
terests will ever undertake the establishment, especially of the fast 
lines, which are needed in South American countries. hese lines are 
vital to us if we are going to hold and develop our business, and we 
should bave them at the earliest ssible moment. I therefore hope 
that the bill is going to go through the Senate without delay. What 
do you consider the prospect is there? 

By the way, I would like very much to have a complete set of the 
geen dp before your committee on the bill. Can you have them sent 
to me 

With much appreciation of your personal work in advancing the cause 
of our mechant marine, and with best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Joux H. Faunx. 


- coastwise trade. 


1916. 
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There is no discrimination in the bill-with regard -to water- 
ways found in one portion of the country and not found in other 
portions of the country. As the bill came from the House it 
provided that this board should have to do with rules and regula- 
tions, and certain control and direction in reference to carriers 
on the inland waterways of the United States as well as on the 
high seas and on the Great Lakes engaged in the foreign and 


It was represented before the Senate commit- 
tee that that would be a useless interference, for the reason that 
there is not a great amount of commerce conducted on the in- 
land waterways, the rivers comparatively, and the argument 
was that we had better first build up that commerce before un- 
dertaking to regulate it to any great extent. 

There did not appear either before the Senate committee or 
in the hearings before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the House that there was any particular need of 
regulating these carriers on the rivers of the country, and it 
was thought wise by the committee that we should for the 
present exclude or drop out of the bill this reference to inland 
waterways and confine the regulatory features to commerce on 
the high seas and on the Great Lakes. The Great Lakes might 
be likened to the high seas, because, in the first place, the com- 
merce is not only coastwise but is foreign as well, and they are 
immense bodies of water. There is an enormous amount of 
commerce carried there and a tremendous transportation busi- 
ness conducted there; and although I do not know that any 
complaint at present is made regarding the methods of con- 
ducting that business there may come a time when regulation 
would be in the public interest and desirable. 

For that reason that was left in the bill. The regulation, 
therefore, by this board is confined to the carriers on the high 
seas and on the Great Lakes. Other countries have regulated 
their carriers in the respects which are mentioned in the bill. 
They have even gone so far as to regulate the freight rates. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF FREIGHT RATES. 


With reference to the subject of Government regulation of 
ocean freight and Government ownership of steamship lines, in 
addition to what has been said, it is illuminating to quote from 
the periodical, Shipping Llustrated, of July 15, 1916: 

AUSTRALIA. 

The Commonwealth Government has assumed power to control the 
movements of Australian shipping, and has also authority to 
regulate freight charges between Australian ports. 

NORWAY. 
The following are the rates of taxation imposed on Norwegian ship- 
pog n e high freight charged the transport 3 
e! 8 c on e 
foodstuffs, will be used for tbe acquisition and operation of 5 
tonnage to be worked by the State. The tax is based on freights, as 
tapeten of 27 kr. and over, 1-60 Kr. per Br. B. T. (meaning net to 
. and over, 1. per Br. x š 
Frelebts of 24 to 27 kra 1.25 kr. hg Ss R. T. ~ 


Freights of 20 to 24 kr., 1 kr. per Br. R. T. 
of 16 to 20 kr., 0.75 kr. per Br. R. T. 
Freights of 12 to 16 kr., 0.50 kr. per Br. R. T. 
ights of 8 to 12 kr., 0.25 kr. per 1 
Under 8 kr. are free of tax. 
Vessels engaged entirely in trade 


both because the; 


between fore ports are 
have not been parties to the Duke of 5 
home trade and them 


Vessels completed and 
1916, or later, receive a ređu 
in November and December, 1915, 40 per cent; and those in September 


acquisition and 9 of ships by the Government. Such a move- 
ment is worthy of es; 


JAPAN. 


The ocean lines subsidy law of January 1, 1910, gives the minister 
of communications a large measure of control over the lines receivi 
ee Which 1 of = — 8 neun of the 
steamship companies of Japan. e most no le instance, haps, of 
Government regulation of ocean freight rates is furnished oy Sane: 


AUSTRIA. 


A large degree of control is exercised Pyne minister of commerce of 
the en e of Austria over the Austr steamship lines receiving 
State aid. This control extends to method of opera 
freight tariffs. This State aid takes the form, generally, of mail sub- 
vention contracts. The largest ine flying the Austrian is the 
Austrian Lloyd, and the company has n intimately related to the 
Government ever since its establishment—about 1845. 


HUNGARY. 


The Royal Hungarian Ocean Navigation Co., Adria, is the princi- 
pal steamship line under the flag of Hun The mail subvention 
contract with the Government provides that the minister of commerce 


on as well as to 


of Hungary shall name the president and vice president of the board of 
directors of the company, and grants additional governmental control. 


CANADA, 


Canada bas contracts for the carriage of mails with practically every 
Steamship line calling at Canadian 22 and 8 such contracts 

da exercises a marked degree of control over the affairs of steam- 
3 See document, Government Aid to Merchant Shipping, pages 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Government bas not attempted to regulate freight rates. 
The tax on excess profits has been increased to 70 per cent, according 
to latest information. This may be re ed in the nature of regula- 
tion. It is also true that existing mall subvention contracts with the 
Cunard Steamship Co. provide, among other things, that the company 
shall not give preferen rates to foreigners, and that it shall not 
unduly increase rates in general. 
FRANCE. 


All steamship lines recei financial aid from the State in the form 
of mail subvention contracts give the Government, under such contracts, 
a large measure of control over their affairs. For example, these con- 
tracts, among other things, provide the manner in which accounts of 
the company shall be kept, the amounts to be set aside for depreciation 
and reserves. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Florida yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator inform us whether any 
other great maritime power grants to any one of its governmental 
agencies the power, either directly or indirectly, to fix rates for 
foreign commerce? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was just citing these instances, which 
practically amount to that; but I am not doing so because I mean 
to claim that uader this bill this board would have any such 
power nor because I mean to advocate vesting this board with 
any such power. I am, however, referring to this as indicating 
that other countries have gone further than we propose to go 
in this bill. Japan, for instance. absolutely fixes its freight rates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Florida state 
that the Government of Japan may fix the freight rates for goods 
carried in Japanese bottoms from Yokohama to San Francisco? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In answer to the Senator's question, I will 
say I hold in my hand a statement which appears in the Com- 
merce Reports of May 9, 1916, at page 524, to this effect: 

JAPAN. 


A statement from the director of the Skipping Afairs Bureau in the 

Ministry of Communications credits Japan with 272 tramp steamers, 

5 7 745 more than 1.000 tons, their combined tonnage amounting to 

715,012 tons. Of the number 112, witb a total of 249,258 tons, are run 

* owners themselves, while 160, with a total of 465,754 tons, are 
rtered. 


Of the whole number 188 shi with a total tonnage of 423,031, are 
run in the coastwise trade, while 84 bigger ships carry on the ocean 
trade, these being distributed as follows: . ert routes, 14. tonnage 
57,515; North American routes, 34, tonnage 835; Australian routes, 
4, tonnage 11,790; Indian routes, 17, 56,500; South Seas, 12, 
tonnage = 


tonnage 


INCREASED FREIGHT RATES AUTHORIZED. 


lain and pottery 
Homeward frelghts neve been aes RA about 25 per cent, with a few 


exceptions. The princi ected are raw cotton, machinery, 
iron and steel plate, iron wire, sait fish, pulp, wheat, four, tin plate, 
malt, mails, n, condensed milk, and glass. advances are to 


come into operation immediately. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is it not true that the Japanese 
steamship lines, which apparently, according to that communica- 
tion, are subject to a certain extent to rate regulation, are also 
completely protected from injurious competition with the ships 
of other nations by, reason of the subsidy which the Japanese 
Government gives them? Is it not also true that they are re- 
served for naval auxiliary purposes in the event of emergency? 

The point I wish to bring out, if the Senator will pardon me, 
is that the underlying theory of this bill—whether the result is 
to be obtained by direction or indirection—is that American 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce may have their rates regu- 
lated by the shipping board; but at the same time that their 
rates are regulated, and probably reduced at the demand of 
shippers, the Government does nothing to protect them from 
foreign competition; they are the recipients of no subsidy, 
whereas the Japanese ships, to which the Senator has referred, 
are protected from the effect of destructive competition from 
the ships of other nations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I disagree with the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The ships of the two nations—Japan 
and the United States—are not in the same category at all. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I disagree with the Senator 
from New York in his claim that under this bill the shipping 


board would have the right to fix the rates. It seems to me 
that the provisions of tbe bill are just as mild with respect to 
the jurisdiction and the power of this board concerning foreign 
shipping as could possibly be devised. All the board has the 
power to do, practically, is to see that those things which we 
all condemn, namely, rebates, unjust discriminations, the use 
of fighting ships, and those things which Congress has con- 
demned heretofore, and which I think the public generally 
condemn, will not be permitted. That is about as far as the 
board may go under this bill. I think, if the Senator will 
examine the language of the bill, he will find under section 15 
the things that are not permitted to be done, which is about the 
extent of the power which this board can exercise with respect 
to foreign ships. 

It will be borne in mind, too, that the ships acquired under 
this bill will serve as nayal auxiliaries when required. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Florida undoubtedly 
states the language and describes the mildness of it with abso- 
Iute correctness. However, is it not a fact that in the event 
of any complaint being made by a shipper to the shipping 
board the board may then fix a rate, and that eventually, by 
a series of complaints upon all classes of goods and from all 
groups of shippers, American or otherwise, the board will fix 
rates? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not quite agree with the Senator in 
that regard. Only in case of complaint respecting carriers en- 
gaged in foreign commerce as to the matters which are men- 
tioned in section 15, Then the board can inquire into that, and 
if they find that those practices are being indulged in they can 
have them stopped. That is the extent of their power, The 
original proposal in the House bill was very much stronger 
than it was finally left with respect to the powers of the ship- 
ping board and its jurisdiction regarding regulations of foreign 
carriers, but those original provisions were modified, and, I 
believe, as the bill now stands, it is precisely as the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York and other commercial bodies desire 
it and as the shipping interests desire it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do I understand, Mr. President, that 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York is supporting this bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand that they are sup- 
porting the whole bill. They are opposed to the general propo- 
sition of Government ownership and Government operation, 
but outside of that they favor a board, and they favor the 
board having fully as much power and jurisdiction as this bill 
gives this board, I think. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that means that if we must have this legislation they 
think we ought to have a shipping board? That is about as far 
as they go. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. They do not approve of the legislation? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think Mr, Franklin, who testified be- 
fore the Senate committee, favors a board and he favors giving 
it this power and this jurisdiction. He objects only to that 
feature which emphasizes the Government operation of the 
ships in mercantile business. He even favors the provision of 
the bill so far as naval auxiliaries are concerned; and if we 
will reverse the proposal in section 3 and build the ships as 
auxiliaries of the Navy, primarily, and secondarily to be used 
as carriers, he would not object to the bill as it is. I think that 
is about his position. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will remember, I feel sure, 
that in every bill which has been introduced in the Senate dur- 
ing the last 10 years designed to upbuild the American mer- 
chant marine, the naval auxiliary provision has been included. 
This bill has not anything new on that point. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think the Senator is correct about 
that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And yet, as a rule, our Democratic friends 
voted against all those bills, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, there have been grounds for 
that opposition in the minds of those who oppose the idea of 
any subsidy being granted; and at the present high rates of 
freight 1 do not think anyone can have the hardihood to claim 
that we ought to subsidize ships. 

In reference to the situation in France, Mr. President, I offer 
a quotation, being a sort of digest from the Revue Politique, 
under date of the 10th of May, which I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp without reading. It shows very clearly, I think, 
what the situation there is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
Bazin, LÉON. 


The rise of freight rates and the crisis of the maritime industries 
[in France]. 

DIGEST. 

The rise of freight rates in its ascending course has attained so high 
a mark as to be a cause of anxiety to all. Innumerable remedies have 
been suggested but found impractical, as they sought to suppress the 
effect without removing the cause. 

What is the underlying cause of the present crisis? Some have laid 
the blame at the door of shipowners, who are accused of making enor- 
mous profits. But let us look at the facts. 

The French merchant marine holds about fifth rank in the world’s 
merchant fleets. It had before the war a net tonnage of about 2,500,000 
tons, that of the British shi ping being 21,000,000 tons and that of 
neutral countries about 12,000,000 tons. Requisitions for military 
purposes and losses have redneed the French tonnage to about 1,000,000 
tons and the British tonnage to about 14,000,000 tons, while the ton- 
nage of neutral countries has remained very nearly what it was. The 
great loss in tonnage suffered by France makes it difficult for French 
shipowners to exercise any great influence. British shipowners, while 
ikea N vastly more important interests, are themselves obliged to 
reckon with neutral countries, which have a tonnage almost equal to 
that of the British merchant fleet. 

There is no instance on record of French shipowners haying unduly 
increased freight rates. On the lines not directly affected by the war 
the rise has been extremely moderate. Thus, on the lines running to 
Algeria the rates were: In 1914, from 6 to franes on exports and 
from 8 to 60 francs on imports; in 1916, from 8 to 83 francs on ex- 
ports and from 10 to 78 francs on 1 Seno an Increase of only 80 per 
cent. On the Morocean lines during the same periods the increase was 
50 per cent on exports and 60 per cent on imports, 

In reality the profits realized grew out of the demand for bottoms on 
the part of shippers. Shipowners can not refuse the highest price that 
shippers beg them to accept, vere beng so urged by consumers 
who need coal, steel, hides, wool, etc., immediately. The price offered 
by shippers is that which their clients are able to pay them. It is, 
therefore, unfair to lay the blame on the shipowners or on the shippers. 

The only, or at least the main, cause, of the present crisis lies in a 
complete rupture of equilibrium between demand, which is increasin 
all the time and becoming more and more pressing, and supply, whic’ 
is corres . and this results from numerous factors, 
namely, the requisitioning of a large part of the commercial fleet for 
the needs of the Army, the destruction of a large number of ships by 
submarines and mines, the congestion of shipping in ports, increasing 
pag Be a owing to unloading difficulties due to the scarcity of labor, 
the dequacy of land 5 the tying up of — 1 — Lip hans 
the payment of demurrage rges and resulting In greatly increased 
transportation rates. Other accesso 
expenses, the rise in the price of coal, insurance on war risks, increa: 
baie of crews, the enormous demand for raw material, ly iron 
and steel, the occupation of our mines and factories by the enemy having 
reduced the production by 60 per cent, and even 80 per cent in some 
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cases. 

Under these circumstances the rise in prices is but natural. Ships 
are like any other thing; the only limit to such rise is the cessation of 
the demand or abandoning the market, and both are out of question. 
Can, then, a tax be asse on freights ? If so, on what freights? 
Such tax would be ineffective in France by reason of our reduced tonnage 
and In the face of present requirements, Even Great Britain hesitates 
to take this step for fear that neutral shipping, which constitutes a 
third of the total shipping entering British ports, might seek elsewhere 
more remunerative returns. 

British shipowners have e 3 against two recent 
orders in councll—one forbidding British ships over 500 net tons to 
cany goods between two forain ports without a license delivered by 
the license commission; the other increasing the power to requisition 
merchant ships in case of urgent necessity for the transport of foodstuffs 
or of any other merchantable article. 

The commandeering of our fleet has often been suggested. But in 
normal times the French flag a ATE only 25 per cent of the tonnage 
entering our ports. Over one-half of this percentage is now requisi- 
tioned for the need of the army. The only result of such commandeering 
would be to weaken our merchant fleet already so reduced, while our 
competitors, free to fix their own prices, would thrive on our very com- 
2 ana make us for a long time after the war feel the weight of their 
superiority. 

Among he remedies suggested are the following: Purchase of a fleet in 
England, loans to shipowners for the purchase of foreign ships, creation 
of an office for the regulation of freight on The two first suggestions 
are hg owing to the lack of ships for sale. Besides, to pur- 
chase ships abroad would merely constitute a transfer, not an increase 
in tonna The addition by purchase of new ships to our fleet, while 
beneficial to French shipping in general, would in no wise affect freight 
rates, for the freight problem is international, not national. The third 
suggestion is not, either, capable of realization, owing to the existence 
of other flects and the Impossibility of galing any control over them. 

An agreement recently concluded between France and Great Britain 
deserves mention. It provides that British shipowners shall agree to 

ive up 30 per cent of the profits derived from coal transportation. It 
fs hoped that neutrals shall in their own interest enter this compact. 
the best utilization of ships for the needs 
of the country, the French Government has issued, on April 4, 1916, a 
decree practically [Scape (1) voyages between two foreign ports; 
(2) voyages from France not useful for the furnishing of supplies to 
the country. Special authorizations, however, may be granted. 

These measures are but palliatives at best. The building of new 
ships is the only remedy to the situation. ‘These ships should be as 
much as possible of the same type in order to make up for the shortage 
in Skilled labor and to build as many units as possible in the shortest 


time. 

Recent debates in the Chamber of Deputies show that the Government 
is alive to the situation and will soon take a decision in that direction. 
(Digested and translated from Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 10 
mal. 1916, p. 257-264.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. Now, I come to another subject, namely, 
the blacklisting of commercial agencies. 

The recent order to British merchants in reference to the use 
of British ships, excluding trade with those listed as enemy 
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sympathizers, presents a situation which ought to impress upon 
our merchants the need of legislation of this kind. The black 
list furnishes the strongest kind of argument in favor of 
American ships. 

In point is a short editorial from the Washington Times of 
July 23, to wit: 

THE BLACK LIST AS A LESSON. d 

Whatever may be thought about the right of Great Britain and her 
allies to blacklist certain American firms and individuals by prohibit- 
ing Britishers from doing business with them, it is pretty clear that 
Britain ean enforce that sort of a rule if she likes. 


She can enforce it, because she controls ocean shipping. 
It isn’t the power of Britannia’s Navy that rules the wave; not in 


such cases as this. It is the power of Britain’s merchant fleet. 

. American couldn't ibly be distributed to the markets of the 

world 5 ey, were cut off from the use of ships sailing under the 
nion Jack. 


That is a fact that this country needs recognize. Perhaps this black- 
listing proposal will serve sharply to remind our people of their national 
weakness in this regard. If it does, it will serve one useful purpose. 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tuomas] has merit as tending toward the protection of Ameri- 
can shippers in these circumstances; but, of course, the perma- 
nent remedy is to have the carriers. 


THE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSIIIP co. 's COURSE. 


It had been stated and published repeatedly that American 
ships were driven off the Pacific; that the seamen’s law was 
ruinous to American shipping; that our navigation laws would 
have to be changed before we could expect ships to take and 
continue American registry. As a horrible example, we are 
warned, “ Look what happened to the Pacific Mail!” 

Let us see what happened. It appears the Pacific Mail did 
sell the following steamers: The Siberia, 11,284 gross tons; the 
Korca, 11,276 gross tons; the Manchuria, 11,638 gross tons; and 
the Mongolia, 11,638 gross tons. These steamers were formerly 
engaged in trade between San Francisco and Asia. They were 
not sold to foreign buyers. They did not change their flag. 
They were simply transferred to the Atlantic coast, and are now 
engaged in trade between New York and European ports where 
freight rates are higher and their earnings could be increased. 
They operate under the same laws as they did when owned by 
the Pacific Mail. Recently the Pacific Mail, seeing its mistake, 
evidently, has purchased three liners from the Royal Dutch 
West India Mail Co. at $1,100,000 each, and announces that 
it will resume its trans-Pacific service, which it suddenly and 
without any regard whatever to the interests of its patrons 
abandoned. It alleges that it has decided to reverse its policy 
because “the gigantic leaps in freight rates have rendered it 
possible to operate at a profit in spite of the injurious effects of 
the seamen's law.“ 

This is as false as the reason they gave when they quit their 
trans-Pacific service, namely, that the seamen’s law made it 
impossible for them to operate profitably. 

The falsity of this excuse or claim is proved not only by 
the resumption of their trans-Pacific sailings but by the fact 
that the poorest and least profitable ship in the former fleet 
of the Pacific Mail, the steamship China, was taken over by a 
small American company, which, notwithstanding the greatly 
increased cost of operating only one ship, has continued the 
China in the trans-Pacific service, under the American flag, 
with great profit. It was reported that the new owners paid for 
the China with the profits from the first two voyages in the same 
service which the Pacific Mail had abandoned. 

All the circumstances tend to show, and those in position to 
know assert, that the Pacific Mail discontinued their trans- 
Pacific service at a time when they were able to sell their 
steamers for what they supposed were fancy figures, for no 
other reason than that it enabled the interests that controlled 
them to make very effective political capital of it; and they 
are now resuming the service not because of high freight rates— 
trans-Pacific freight rates are now actually lower than they were 
when the Pacific Mail discontinued their sailings—but because 
of the Government shipping bill, which is about to pass Congress, 
and their fear that as a result of this bill a line of Government 
ships would enter the trade they had abandoned, 

The Ecuador and her two sister ships, which the Pacific Mail 
are now putting into the Orient trade, and for which they paid 
$1,100,000 each, are much inferior in every respect to the vessels 
they formerly operated in this trade and which they foolishly 
sold for an average price of only $1,050,000 each. 

The new boats have less than one-third the capacity of their 
former steamers Mongolia and Manchuria, and they have less 
than one-half the capacity of their former steamers Korea and 
Sibcria, and they are rated at only 13 knots speed while the 
former boats are rated at 18 knots. 
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It will be surprising if the new boats can be profitably oper- 
ated in this trade, because they are believed to be much too 
small and slow for trans-Pacific passenger steamers; also, the 
Pacific Mail paid too high a price for them, about $200 a dead- 
weight ton, and will consequently have to meet high charges 
for interest, insurance, and depreciation. They sold their former 
boats for less than $100 a ton, which was regarded as exag- 
gerated value. : 

The beneficial workings of the shipping bill, even before it has 
become law, are thus shown by the action of the Pacific Mail 
in hastening to cover the trade which they had abandoned, 
though they have to use vessels utterly unsuited for this trade. 

OUR LAWS. 

Mr. President, I have before me an address delivered by a 
business man at the annual dinner of American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers' Association in New York, April 27, 1916, sent to me with 
the compliments of the speaker, in which he says: 

It is the critics of finance and business „who have passed 
laws which have driven our ships off the seas in the world's crude. 

There is no error more thoroughly established by overwhelm- 
ing proof than this oft-repeated denunciation of our laws as 
applied to ships. 

But business men and newspapers keep on repeating it, evi- 
dently satisfied with their success in getting the public to take 
the poison, 

May I suggest that just this sort of thing is precisely why 
there is occasion for the further complaint, if any exists, that 
“nor does it [Congress] seem inclined to pay serious heed to 
the views of business,” and so forth. If“ business” will not be 
truthful, should it expect to be heeded? Again, this same “ busi- 
ness man says: 


Just as Congress, by a series of laws, has imposed burdens and costs 
upon ships operating under the American flag, which made it impossible 
for capital to inyest in American ships for use in the world's trade and 
earn a fair return in normal times— 


And so forth. a 

This is not true. It is simply an impression which has been 
created for a purpose—very much like the cry of “pork barrel“ 
in connection with river and harbor improvements. It is a 
manufactured impression, ripening into a belief in many minds, 
with no substantial foundation in fact or real basis in reason. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Navigation, has so 
fully covered the whole subject of our navigation laws in his 
testimony before the House committee (Hearings on H. R. 
10500, p. 179 et seq.) that I need only refer to his complete 
refutation of the assertion made over and over again by “ busi- 
ness men,” 

Mr. Chamberlain shows that of the laws criticized by Wells 
in 1881 only two remain on the statute books, to wit: The one 
which reserves to American vessels our coasting trade, and the 
other requiring the officers of American ships to be citizens of 
the United States. 

Only one maritime nation, Great Britain, opens her constwise 
trade to foreign ships, and this is confined to the United King- 
dom—England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. It docs not ex- 
tend to the Provinces nor the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. All other countries reserve their coastwise 
trade to the ships of their own registry. As to the nationality 
of officers, I do not know of any country having a rule different 
from ours, and Congess has given the power to the President 
to suspend that requirement by the act of 1914 for a period of 
years. Neither of these laws could have “made it impossible 
for capital to invest in American ships.” 

But similar criticisms have been urged and published until 
many people were convinced they were justified, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain sets them out and answers them in detail. (P. 189 et 
seq. of said hearings.) 

He shows conclusively that the only feature of our navigation 
laws designed to protect American shipbuilding which remains 
on our statute books is section 4347 Revised Statutes, to the 
effect that foreign-built vessels can not engage in the coasting 
trade of the United States, 

I have never heard of very serious objection to that law. In 
any case, whether it is the subject of criticism or not, it does 
not, of course, affect the American merchant marine in the 
foreign trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain observes: 


The campaign for the revision of the navigation laws, begun in 1880, 
you will see has earried to a successful conclusion, of which some 
of the very recent volunteers to the cause do not seem to be aware. 


It may be noted that the Democratic platform of 1880 favored 
“free ships and a living chance for American commerce on 
the seas and on the land.” The Democratic administration of 
1914 fulfilled that pledge. The ship registry act of August, 
1914, removed the last refuge of the subsidists. 
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But foreign shipping interests and some benighted “ business 
men,” and some who have long hoped for subsidies, continue 
to hammer on the same old anvil and keep up the same noisy 
clamor to convince our people that by reason of our antiquated 
laws or the fool performances of Congress our flag is obliged to 
remain off the seas, and we must necessarily depend wholly 
on foreign ships to take care of our commerce. 

These people seem utterly unable to see the inconsistency be- 
tween one position they take, that by reason of our antiquated 
laws, they say, or the performances of Congress. our flag is 
obliged to remain off the seas, and we must necessarily depend 
whoily on foreign ships to take our foreign commerce, and the 
next position they take, to wit, that the Government should 
not build or acquire merchant ships for foreign trade because 
that would be interfering with private enterprise. In one breath 
they say our absurd laws have driven our flag off the oceans and 
in the next breath they say private enterprise stands ready to 
proceed at once to place it there if only the ship-purchase bill is 
not passed. 

One moment they admit capital has refused for 50 years to 
build up our mercantile marine and in the next moment they 
say capital is ready and anxious to go into the business of build- 
ing or acquiring ships under the American flag for foreign trade. 

We find opponents of this measure taking equally conflicting 
positions, to the effect that ander this bill the tonnage provided 
would be a mere bagatelle, influencing the situation not at all, 
and then they say no “ business man” will go into the “ busi- 
ness” of shipping because he would have to compete with the 
Government. 

They argue that this bill would only provide 500,000 tons, and 
that subject to demands and equipment as naval auxiliaries— 
the Senator from Minnesota said 300,000, Mr. Marvin says 
700,000—whereas from six to ten million tons are required to 
handle our foreign trade; and yet private enterprise will be 
deterred from supplying any portion of this six to ten million 
tons, however profitable the investment and attractive though 
the enterprise is, because, forsooth, the Government will own 
less than 10 per cent of what is imperatively needed. Mr. 
Chamberlain says to provide 60 per cent of the gross tonnage re- 
quired for our foreign trade we must have 6,000,000 tons. 
{Senate hearings, p. 223.) 

They argue that though our navigation laws impose unbear- 
able burdens on American ships, there are those of our citizens 
eager to invest their money in them; although the Government's 
venture would not supply any appreciable relief from present 
conditions, private enterprise would be driven from the field. 

Even in normal times, no undertaking yielded greater divi- 
dends than shipping, and although now profits have increased 
5 to 10 times over what they were, it is still contended subsidies 
should be granted. Although terminals and warehouses at our 
ports are groaning under the weight of freight moving to foreign 
markets there are no ships to convey them, and when the foreign 
ship does consent to cull for it in the interest of its country, al- 
ways, the freight charges are out of all reason and are reflected 
in the price the producer receives, especially when he has to 
compete with other countries in the foreign market. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PRODUCERS. 


I can not understand why the manufacturers and producers, 
generally, of the United States, do not rise up and demand this 
legislation. I am amazed at the patience they have manifested. 
Every manufacturer interested in foreign trade must know he can 
not hope to extend or even maintain his trade unless he can have 
the means of delivering his goods. Every producer must know he 
will be unable to sell outside the United States, his market will 
be cut off if ships are not available to carry the commodities. 

The situation is that one ship is to-day called on to do what it 
requires three to do. 

Not only, too, is there discrimination in rates on freight in 
favor of the foreign shipper by the foreign ships and against the 
United States, but it extends to the point of depriving our manu- 
facturers and exporters of the business which, if there was equal- 
ity of rates, or even an approach to that, the American house 
would get the business. Instances have been given where, for ex- 
ample, there was a demand for 400 miles of iron piping. Bids were 
called for. The United States manufacturers were the lowest bid- 
ders, but the English people got the business because they could 
furnish the ships, and the manufacturers here could not do so. 

Take this situation: Chilean nitrate is worth $34 a ton at 
the wharf. It pays an export tax of $11 per ton. The miner 
therefore gets $23 per ton and pays the freight to the port. From 
there to the United States the importer must now pay $34 per 
ton for its transportation. It costs the United States Govern- 
ment SOS per ton «lelivered ut our arsenal. This Government 
could right now save $2,000,000 if we had the ships to bring what 
we need of that material for Government use alone. 
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There is plenty of business for private ships, and therefore 
they would not be deprived of cargoes if the Government under- 
took to transport this nitrate. 

CROWDED YARDS. 


The argument is made, and the Senator from Minnesota re- 
peats it, that our yards are full, are crowded, and that ships 
can not be built within two years in sufficient quantity or of a 
kind that would be of any material use. This same argument 
was advanced last year. Since then orders for a considerable 
amount of new tonnage have been booked every month in our 
yards. I have here a clipping from the New York Journal of 
Commerce of a recent issue, giving a simmary of new contracts 
placed during the five months in 1916, beginning with February. 
It shows that 206 vessels, aggregating 459,443 tons, were con- 
tracted for during this period. The same paper gives a detailed 
list of the vessels contracted for in June, They show the 
number of new contracts in June to be 34 vessels. The list also 
shows the number of vessels completed during June to be 10 
vessels, of about 40,000 gross tons. Vessels completed during 
the last five months comprise 40; gross tons, 161,418. 

It is absurd to claim that shipyards are full to the point 
where no more orders for new ships can be booked. Here is an 
advertisement by, the Standard Shipbuilding Corporation stat- 
ing that they are prepared to make deliveries to the extent of a 
ship a month, beginning with March, 1917, and the ships are of 
7,300 tons dead weight. It will be seen by an examination of 
the list of vessels contracted for in June, with only three excep- 
tions, all of them are to be launched within a year. It should 
be noted also that of the 885 merchant vessels, totaling 1,225,784 
tons, now under construction or ordered, 827 vessels, totaling 
927.893 tons, are to be launched on or before June 30, 1917. I 
venture to say there is not a shipyard in the country but what 
would be glad to take additional orders for new ships, 

Large cargo vessels can be launched within three months after 
the keel is laid. The Union Iron Works have been doing this 
right along, and unquestionably other yards are doing the same, 
or can do so if necessary. Shipyards generally can easily in- 
crease their facilities by building additional slipways, and they 
would quickly do so if they saw business enough to warrant it. 
There are many new shipyards being built. Within less than 
a month two have been incorporated, namely, the Delaware 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Corporation. an the Delaware River, 
with a capital of $1,000,000, and another on Puget Sound, with 
a capital of $500,000. Plans for the erection of a shipbuilding 
and dry-dock company in Savannah, Ga., with a capital of more 
than $1,000,000 are reported under way. Recently a similar 
plant was erected at Brunswick, Ga. Dunean, Young & Co., of 
New York, contemplate a $1,000,000 shipbuilding plant at Beau- 
mont, Tex., according to the Marine News of July. Statement 
is made that the American Shipbuilding Co. announced July 19 
the recent booking of four more full canal-size ships for salt- 
water service, delivery to be made first half of 1917. 

The shipping board will be able also to use the facilities of 
the United States Navy Yard. These facilities can be increased 
by building additional slipways, 

CAN PURCHASE, 


The assertion is made by way of argument against this bill 
that no ships can be purchased by the shipping board, except 
possibly at practically prohibitory prices. It is true that the 
present bill very considerably limits the fleld for acquiring by 
purchase such ships as will be needed. At the same time I have 
here the advertisement of the Marine Trading Co., dated Broad 
Street, New York, appearing in the Marine News of July last, 
giving a list of American and neutral steamers offered for sale; 
in all, 43. The private interests that are said to be going into 
the shipping business as fast as they can get the ships, it would 
seem would have an opportunity to purchase ships from this 
concern and also from the Standard Shipbuilding Corporation, 
which offers 7,300-ton dead-weight ships for sale at the rate of 
one each month beginning next March. 

Most of the construction work is for the Navy and particular 
business. 

It is true now, as it was last fall, that most of the vessels 
that are being built are for the special and exclusive use of cer- 
tain large corporations, such as the oil companies, the steel com- 
panies, and others. Many of them are for the coastwise trade; 
some of them are for foreign owners; a large number are for 
lake, river, and harbor use. The general over-seas trade is yet 
to be provided for. Within a year after the passage of this act 
I am satisfied the shipping board can have at least 50 vessels 
in the service. In the Commerce Reports of August 1, 1916, 
pages 404 to 407, inclusive, facts ure given with regard to the 
shipping facilities of the United States for 1916, with some very 
interesting statements covering over-seus shipping, shipping 
bound for Europe, clearances for South America and Africa, 
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trans-Pacific voyages, shipping to near-by foreign ports, which 


I shall ask to include as a part of my remarks. I shall ask also 
to include list of shipyards given by the Journal of Commerce, 
showing the merchant construction of July 1, 1916, showing also 
that 327 vessels, with 927,898 gross tons, now being built are 
to be launched on or about June 30, 1917. 

The yards can increase their capacity. They are open to new 
contracts. A comparatively small percentage of present con- 
struction is for over-seas trade. New yards can be and are 
being built. 

In support of these statements reference may be had to the 
hearings before the Commerce Committee, pages 278, 282, 
and 284. 

I ask permission to insert here as part of my remurks an 
extract from the Commerce Reports, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From Commerce Reports No. 179, Aug. 1, 1916, p. 404.) 
SHIPPING FACILITIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1916. 

The merchant shipping, American and foreign, cleared from seaports 
of the United Sta 26,475,108 net tons for Europe, South America, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and a during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, was the largest in the history of the United States notwith- 
standing the European war, the sapere of the port of Antwerp, and 
the closing of the Black Sea, the blockade of the ports of the central 
powers, the withdrawa! of German and Austrian merchant ships from 
trade, and the dangers of submarines and mines cast adrift in the routes 
of ocean commerce. 

Up to the year just closed the greatest volume of clearances from the 
Uniled States for the over-seas continents named was 24,872,403 net 
tons during the year ended June 80, 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the European war. Much of the net tonnage in that year was space 
for passengers (tourist and 11 on ocean steamers, while dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed such fast steamers to a great extent have 
been withdrawn from trade to serve as allied tra rts and hospital 
ships or held in port to avoid capture, and thelr place has been su 
plied by cargo steamers, (A net ton is 100 cubic feet of ship's closed-in 
space available for cargo or passengers.) 

OYER-SEAS SHIPPING. - 

American shipping cleared for the over-seas continents during the 
year jast closed was more than threefold that in 1914 so cleared— 
2,448,305 net tons, compared with 745,242 net tons for the fiscal year 
1014. ‘The American net tonnage cleared from the United States for 
these continents in the years ended June 30, 1914 and 1916, the for- 
eign net tonnage so cleared, and the combined American and foreign 
tonnage were as follows, American tonnage more than doubling in each 
ease and foreign tonnage showing a decrease, except to Asia: 


„026, 796 24, 872, 403 a 475, 103 


SHIPPING BOUND FOR EUROPE. 


During the past fiscal year our shipping facilities (net tonnage) for 
the export trade to Europe have been the greatest in our history. Al- 
though the net tonnage in 1914 was a trifle larger—half of 1 per cent— 
much of that net tonnage in 1914 was for the passenger trade, as stated, 
which in 1916 was relatively small, and cargo space in 1916 was sup- 
plied to bep to meet the great volume of our exports. During 1914 the 
American Line mail steamers to Southampton and the Red Star Line pas- 
senger ships to machen woes virtually the only American ships in trade 
with Europe; in 1916 erican ships traded with the maritime nations 
of Europe, except Belgium and the blockaded central powers. The total 
tonnage clearances to France and Italy almost doubled, the clearances 
to Norway, Denmark, and Sweden more than doubled, and to Greece in- 
creased over threefold, The following summarizes the net tonnage 


clearances to European countries: 


1914 


Tonnage. | Tonnage. 
B17 a A 


Austria-Hungary ..}.......-|....-.s<.6 
Belgium 
Frace 
Germany 
Great Britain and 


20,046,191) 19, 926, 665 


CLEARANCES FOR SOUTIT AMERICA AND AFRICA. 


American shipping in trade with South America has developed more 
rapidly in the past fiscal year than in any other direction. The Ameri- 
can tonnage cleared was almost five times greater than in 1914, and in 
trade with Argentina particularly the increase is notable. The with- 
drawal of foreign ships has been made good by increased American 
tonnage. The increase in total clearances is partly due, of course, to 
improved financial conditions in those countries, except Peru, and to 
the removal of the risk of destruction which checked trade with South 


America for some months after the outbreak of the war. The clear- 
ances for South America follow: 
American, Total. 
Destination. 
1914 1916 1914 1916 
Tonnage. Ton 5 Tonnage. | Tonn 
Argentina 4,757 101, 490, 616, 117 767, 27 
2 „350 | 259,619 710, 701 808, 
le 44,385 | 236.578 526,762 | 592,125 
285 | 109, 197 089 183, 516 
48,457 | 32, 91, 408 83,179 
7,310 | 54,657 100, 379 176, 400 
525 „880 „643 


2, 710, 073 


1,863 5 
Rotel 2 192, 479 | 945,353 | 


The clearances from the United States for Africa on both oceans 
and on the Mediterranean increased from 406,457 net tons in 1914 to 
464,093 net tons in 1916. In 1914 the American shipping thus cleared 
was insignificant, only 4,263 net tons, while in the pant year it mounted 
to 79,412 net tons, of which over half, in spite of submarine warfare 
in the Mediterranean, was cleared for Egypt and Algiers, 

The foreign net tonnage clearances decreased from 402,194 in 1914 
to 384,681 in 1916. 


TRANS-PACIFIC VOYAGES, 


The total tonnage clearances from the United States of ships on 
trans-Pacific voyages to ports in Asia, Australia, the Philippines, and 
foreign islands of the Pacific increased from 1,990,105 net tons in the 
fiscal year of 1914 to 2,374,272 net tons in 1916, and of these amounts 
American net tonnage increased from 100,833 net tons in 1914 to 
288,588 net tons in 1916. The table below shows that the gains have 
not been uniform, but there have been marked increases and decreases 
in shipping facilities between the United States and the countries and 
colonies comprised within the limits named. Clearances to “ other 
Asia" show the greatest increase, from 89,176 net tons in 1914 to 
618,610 net tons in 1916. During the past yor “other Asia,” has 
meant mainly Vladivostok, and the tonnage increase shows shipping 
facilities ä for the export of locomotives, cars, rails, motor 
trucks, and steel products generally to Russia through Siberia, Russian 
Black Sea ports being closed and Baltic ports, especially Riga, partly 
closed during the year. The effect of the withdrawal of the Pacific 
Mail ships to Hongkong is to be noted and clearances to the Philippines 
also show a marked decrease, The Philippine figures do not include 
Government transports, 


American. Foreign, 


Destination. 


1914 1916 1914 1916 


ASIA. 
Tonnage 
Bsc 200, 076 
British India. 154,758 
Hongkong.. 253, 202 
Japan 391, 548 
Other Asia 618, 610 
Total. 1,620, 306 
OCEANIA, 
Australia. 502, 406 
Philippine Islands. . 87, 588 
Other Oceania. ..... 95, 682 
Totalo seeen 753,876 
SHIPPING TO NEAR-BY FOREIGN Ports. 
The gain of 602,700 net tons in export clearances of shipping from 


the United States across the seas and into waters, to a greater or less 
extent, the zones of naval and submarine operations and of war risk 
has been offset, however, by decreased clearances to foreign seaports 
on or near the coasts of North America, In 1914 these amounted to 
14,750,083 net tons; in 1916 to 15,420,158 net tons. The principal 
decreases haye been in clearances to the British West In „ pre- 
occupied with war, 738,649 net tons, and to Mexico, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic, disturbed by internal dissensions, 688,717 net 


‘ons, 

In North American waters the foreign clearances of American ships 
show a large gain, but proportionately not so great as in over-seas 
trade, from 4,395,082 net tons in 1914 to 7,296,777 net tons in 1916. 
While the fi are larger, they represent a much smaller number of 
ships, and these of less tonnage than the figures for over-seas trade, 
because the voyages in American waters are relatively short and the 
same ship clears often during the year. To Cuba, Panama, and Central 


America the American tonnage more than doubled this year, 
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A 


Ber- 
mud a 920,015 
8 3,067, 453 
tee Gai ad 1,224, 407 
G an 
Dominican 
public... ........ 2, 479, 249 
Central Ame 
and West Indies, 
except British... 996, 347 
Total 420, 158 


Out of 88,895,261 net tons of ship 
foreign ports during the fiscal year ende 
cent; in the 

* 


Mr. FLETCHER. According to figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the foreign trade of 
the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
amounted to $6,525,000,000. Of this, exports amounted to 
$3,870,000,000 ; increase of exports over preceding year, $1,576,- 
411,000; increase in imports, $541,025,000. 

Our shipping bound for Europe, expressed in net tonnage 
clearances to European countries, was, in 1916, 19,926,665 tons, 
ns against 20,046,191 tons in 1914; but it should be remembered 
that much of the 1914 tonnage was for the passenger traffic, 
which in 1916 was relatively small. 

Clearances from our ports for South America were, in 1916, 
2,710,073 net tonnage, as against 2,429,650 in 1914. 

The tonnage clearances from the United States to ports in 
Asia, Australia, the Philippines, and foreign islands of the 
Pacific increased from 1,996,105 net tons in 1914 to 2,374,272 
net tons in 1916. 

There has been a decrease in clearances to foreign seaports 
on or near the coasts of North America from 14,750,083 in 
1914 to 13,420,158 in 1916. 

These decreases were due to conditions in Mexico, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, and West Indies. 

Foreign clearances of American ships show a gain in North 
American waters. To Cuba, Panama, and Central America 
American tonnage more than doubled in the year. 

Ont of 38,895,261 net tons of shipping cleared on ocean voy- 
ages to foreign ports during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, 9,745,082 net tons were American, or 25 per cent; in the 
fiscal year 1914, out of 39,622,486 net tons, only 5,141,324. or 13 
per cent, were American. (Commerce Reports, p. 407, Aug. 1, 
1916.) 

So it appears our foreign trade has been increasing, notwith- 
stunding it is interfered with in some quarters by war condi- 
tions. The need for carriers is great now, since at least one- 
third of the world's shipping is out of commission—perhaps one- 
third of that a total loss, and, of course, can not reappear when 
the war ends. 

After the war the demand for shipping will be greater than 
ever. The supply will be shorter yet. This condition consti- 
tutes a world-wide problem. It will be the height of folly for 
the United States to delay action looking to its solution, at least 
so far as it affects us. We can not hold the trade we now have 
unless we increase our shipping facilities. We can immensely 
extend and increase that trade if we pursue the right course. 
We can take our proper place on the seas if we will. If that 
is done, commercial leadership will be assured for all time. 
The opportunities are here; shall we take advantage of them? 

The question narrows down to that. 

The proposal by this bill is to take care of our needs for naval 
auxiliaries. I will not dwell on that. No one denies the 
existence of that need. 

Further, the proposal is very similar to that involved in the 
establishment of the War-Risk Insurance Bureau. The effect 
there was to afford insurance when it could not be obtained 
elsewhere and to reduce the abnormally high rates to a reason- 
able and equitable basis. 

That bureau has been in operation two years and has made a 
profit of more than $2,000,000 and at the same time supplied 
an agency that was needed and served a great public purpose. 


We may hope for similar results if this bill becomes a law. 

The claim that ships can not be built within two years is an- 
swered by the testimony found in the Senate hearings, pages 
278, 279, and so forth. As to the existing yards, a list of them 
was furnished in the House hearings, at page 41. 


ADMISSION TO LICENSE AND ENROLLMENT. 


These vessels will be built or acquired by American money— 
indeed, by Government money. It can not be satisfactory to 
the people of the country, whose money is used for the building 
or purchasing of these vessels flying the flag of the United 
States, to have them denied the right to engage in our coast- 
wise trade. They are ships supplied by the Government and 
they should be privileged to sail anywhere water will take them, 
to serve the commerce of this country, whether foreign or do- 
mestic. There can be no sound reason urged to deny them 
access to the coastwise trade of the United States, no matter if 
it be conceded that at present that business is adequately cared 
for and served. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I will; certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand, this legislation is pri- 
marily designed, if not entirely so, to build up our foreign trade, 
to provide ships for over-seas commerce. The coastwise trade 
is fully supplied with ships. Four hundred thousand tons of 
shipping from the coastwise trade has been put into the foreign 
trade during the last two years. Now, why the necessity of put- 
ting these ships—some of which will be built abroad or pur- 
chased abroad—into the coastwise trade? There is no need of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to the Senator that I do not 
myself at present see any necessity for that, but I can see a situ- 
ation which would make it very desirable, 

Suppose we had one of these ships, for instance, engaged in 
trade between New York and Liverpool. Suppose upon that 
ship bringing a cargo to the United States she should find that 
she would have to get a return cargo in New Orleans or in Gal- 
veston. Now, would the Senator have that ship go all the way 
from New York to New Orleans or Galveston in ballast? Would 
he not permit her to take passengers or to take freight between 
New York and Galveston, to which port she is going in order to 
get her cargo to return to Europe? She could not do that unless 
noe wera allowed to be licensed and enrolled in our coastwise 

e. 

Mr. GALLINGER. My position is that, inasmuch as we have 
an abundance of American ships—indeed, a surplus of American 
ships—in the coastwise trade to-day, I would not have one of 
them displaced by a ship of this kind, which might have been 
built abroad or purchased abroad. If you put such a ship into 
the coastwise trade, you must of necessity deprive some American 
ship of that trade. It goes without the saying. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am in favor of the principle that only 
ships flying the American flag shall engage in our coastwise 
trade; but all of these ships will fly the American flag. Ail of 
them will not only have American registry and sail under the 
American flag, but they will be acquired by American money, the 
money of all the people of this country. Now, why should they 
not be allowed in that trade? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Florida remembers the 
contest we had two years ago, when it was proposed that we 
should admit foreign ships to the coastwise trade, but the Senate 
did not agree to it. the vote being 20 for it and 40 against it. 
Now, is not this putting the nose of the camel under the tent, 
and does it not mean that another effort will be made in the 
near future to open our coastwise trade to all foreign ships, just 
as the attempt wus made two years ago? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think so, Mr. President. My judg- 
ment about the matter is that these ships, however, which are 
American ships, owned by Americans and flying our flag, even 
though primarily engaged in foreign trade, ought to be permitted, 
when they go from one port of this country to another port in 
connection with that foreign business, to carry passengers or 
freight between our ports. That is my view about it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will say to the Senator that if some of 
us could have the assurance—which we can not have, I take it— 
that those who are trying to open the coastwise trade to foreign 
ships would be content with letting only these ships go into the 
coastwise trade, it would not be very serious; but inasmuch as 
the effort has been made heretofore to open our constwise trade 
to all foreign ships, and this is a beginning in that direction, I 
have very grave fears as to what the result will be if the Demo- 
cratic Party continues in power, which I do not believe it will, 
fortunately, I will say to the Senator that if that feature of this 
bill could be eliminated it would have a much easier passage 
through the Senate than it will have with that feature in it. 


1916. 
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Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: I ask permission to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks without reading the advertise- 
ment that I referred to of American and neutral steamers offered 
for sale by the Marine Trading Co., and of the Standard Ship- 
building Corporation offering for sale standard cargo steamships 
and the details of new contracts in June and vessels completed 
during June, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD. 


{From the Marine News, July, 1916.] 


AMERICAN AND Neutral STEAMERS OFFERED ror SALE—FURTHER PAR- 
TICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


No. 202. American, Seas a W.; Tana ee 3 eee 
tions for 360 passengers noe promp ve cific coas 

No. 203. American, 2.300 D W.; American built, 1913; prompt de- 
livery, Atlantic port. 

No. 204. American, 2,800 D. W.; American built, 1908; 10 knots; 
prompt delivery, Pacific “ray n 

No. 205, American, 330 D. American built, 1911; 11 knots on 
110 barrels ; ; prompt ‘delivery Pacine coast. 

No. 206. American, 4,200 D. W.; American built; 10 knots on 125 
barrels ; 55 July. Parine Peak, 
No. 207. American, 2,900 D. W.; American built, 1890; 12 knots; 
an ye? October or November, Orient ; December, Pacific coast. 

American, 3,500 D. | AD American built, 1912; delivery July, 

3 port. 
N 8 American, 5,000 D. W.; American built, 1912; delivery July, 

ew Yor 

No. 210. Uruguayan, 5,000 D. W.; built 1899; 9 knots on 154 tons; 
prompt delivery, Buenos Aires, 

No. 211. Uruguayan, 4,200 D. HAR built 1889; 8 kopte 

No. 212. 8 an, 3009 F built 1890; 84 kn 
aclive tech e 4.500 D. W.; built 1892; 8 knots on 17 tons; prompt 

ver 

No. 2140 a 5,250 D. W.; built 1906; 9 knots on 18 or 19 tons; 


cave A lag Mave 
15 reek, 7,000 D. W.;: built 1912; 10 knots on 22 tons; prompt 
ndon, 
Greek, 5,960 D. W.; built 1898; 9 knots on 17 tons. 
No. 217. Greek, 5,360 D. W.; built 1908 ; 94 knots on 16 tons; prompt 


* 8 
18. Greek, 5.360 D. W.; built 1905; 9 knots on 18 tons; prompt 
delivery, aS K 


. 


No. 219. Greek. 3 D. W.; built 1898. 

No. 220. Greek. 5.360 D. W.; built 1908. 

No. 221. Norwegian, 5.809 D. W.; built 1899; 9 knots on 16 tons. 

0. . No 5,800 W.; built 1899; 9 knots on 20 tons. 

No. 223. Norwegian, 5.800 D. We built 1899. 

No. 224. Norwegian, 5.300 D. W.; built 

No. 225. Neutral. 2 250 D. W. ; built 1900; Te tooth be 17 tons; deliv- 
ery August, South American po: 

No. 226. Neutral, 7.200 D. W.; built 1889; 12 to 14 knots; delivery 
August. port. 

5 Spanish, 7.000 P. N.; bullt t 1900; 8 knots on 22 tons. 

No. 228. Spanish, 5,800 D. W.; built 1898; 94 knots on 23 tons. 

No. — — 8 6,980 D. W. . built 1800 ; 10 knots on 26 tons. 

No. h. 6,000 D. wa built 1900; 8 knots on 20 tons, 

No. 222. Spanish 8.000 D. W.; built 1900’; 10 knots on 23 tons, 

No. 232. Norwegian, gross poe net 1,546; built 1898. 

No. 233. 9 a net 2,428; built 1899; prompt de- 
livery, can 


No. 236. Norwegian, gross 3,531, net 2,230; built 1896; delivery 
- August, European po 

No. 237. 3 gross 122 net 72 bullt 1882. 

No. 238. Norwegian, gross 1.378, net 860; built 1906; delivery July, 
2,979, net 1,878; built 


“No. 239 1904. 
1 220. 8 gross 674, net 409; built 1890; delivery July, 


. 241. Neutral, 5.300 D. W.; bullt 1904; 9 knots on 18 tons. 
242. Neutral, 3.600 D. W.; built 1890; 8 knots. 

243. Neutral, 6.320 D. W.; built 1900; 9 knots on 21 to 22 tons. 
244. Neutral, 3,600 D. W.; built 189); 83 knots on 15 tons. 


SAILING VESSEL, 


No. 245. American schooner, 4 masts, about 1,500 D. W.; American 
built; prompt delivery, New York, 
Marine Traptne Co. 
8 Broad Street, New York. 


[The Marine News, July, 1916.] 


STANDARD SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION—SHIPBUILDING PLANT, RICHMOND 
BOROUGH, N. XY.—CITY OFFICE, 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK— 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘ DOWNEYARD,” NEW YORK, 


We specialize on the construction of “standard cargo steamships” 
of about 7,300-ton dead-weight capacity. r 

Dimensions: 392 feet by 52 feet; 23 feet 8 inches loaded draft; 
speed, 104 knots; between decks ; classification, 100-41 British Lloyds 
or equiva ent. i eon P 

The output of our shipbuilding plant is sold for deliveries up to 
March, 1917. We offer for sale Standard cargo steamships” fo és 
livery,’ one each month, during the balance of 1917. 

Offers of purchase of one or more of these“ standard cai 
rane are solicited, and will be filed in the order received an 

rior sale, will acted upon in that order. 


8 
„ Subject 
a Sales will be closed 


erms and times to be fixed by our board of 3 


WALLACE Downey, 
First Vice President 224 G General Manager, 


Details of new contracts in June, 


Vessels, owner, trade, probable date of launch. 


ons Lakes Towing Co.“ 
No. 41, buſider's account, towing 
No. 42, builder’s ene towing 3 A 


Manitowoc Shi Ep iam 
No. 855 trawier, Oot TY 15161 K Ar EA 


n cues 
Ne 3 2 Saher cates 
0 anner pre 0. . 
Merrill-Ste rotoren Co.: A 22 Boston Misses 
e eee 
Moore & Soott — 15 — Works: 
ilson B 


> 


No. 557 6. Hannevig, cargo l. 


No. 5770 C. Hannevig, cargo! 


peh pah pet pat pt jat 
cvs se © 


3 8883888 8888 888 8888888882 88 8 BE 


Do 
Standard Shipbuilding Corporat 
No. 4, builder’s account, cargo. 


. 
> 
2 


Ne 1, builder’ s Account, bulk oil 6, il 
2, builder’ s account, bulk 6, ll 
No. 3 builder's account, bulk oil 6, ll 
t 6, 1¹ 
7, 11 
7, 11 
5, 11 
“ 5. il 
152 6, 11 
17, W 3 105 
„ 17, W. bert, cargo s 
Willametto & Steel Works & Northwest Steel Co.: John 
Erland, John Erland, cargo, April, 1917..........-:.-.-...-.-- 5, 10} 


For foreign owners. 

2 Probable date of launch: No. 1, March, 1917; No. 2 ay, 1917: N 
1917; No. 4, December, 1917; No. 148, June 1, 1917; No Tas uly 7 No. i o. 150, 
May 7.3 1917; No. 151, June 20, 1917; No. 152, July 31, 1917: oy 


No. 17 . 30, 1917. 
Vessels compicted during June. 
Vessel, owner, type, and trade. oo — 
American Shipbuilding Co.: D. d. Kerr, Pittsburg Steamship 
ee ee !... ↄꝙ 7. 78 7, 756 10 
a 6 3 
R. Co., towing 191 u 
5, 788 10} 
2,757 13 
4,787 i 
12 9 
7, 754 ll 
Seka er a le 1 
Star tandard Oil Co. of New Jersey Salk oil, foreign 188 i 
Union ror Works Co.: Acme, Standard dard gert ¢ 
. ͤ ͤ—... v 6,395 1¹ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cnmrox in the chair). 
eet is as in Committee of the Whole and open to amend- 
men 

Mr. GALLINGER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Johnson, S. Dak. Taggart 
Brady Kenyon Robinson Thomas 
Bryan rn Shafroth Thompson 
Chilton La Follette Sheppard Tillman 
Culberson ne Simmons Underwood 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. Vardaman 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hardwick O'Gorman Smith, S. C. Weeks 
oer Doerma iyali Williams 
ughes rose 
Husting Ransdell Swanson 


Mr. LANE. I desire to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 


Mr. CLAPP, Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. PITTMAN, and Mr. 
Stone answered to their names when called. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE and Mr. Lewis entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I ask to have the names of 
those Senators who are present read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not know of 
any rule for that. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask to have read the names of those Sen- 
ators who are recorded as present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it can 
be done. The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read 
the names. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the names of the Senators 
recorded as “ present,” and was interrupted by 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I may be a little too late, but I 
wish when the Secretary reads the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] to pause a moment and empha- 
size it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that nothing is in order during the recapitulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is just as much in order as the previous 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will observe that 
the Chair said it could be done, without objection. There was 
no objection, and therefore it is being done. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded reading the list of 
Senators present. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege. For some time there has been dissatisfaction on this side 
of the Chamber with the way the names have been taken down 
in counting a quorum. To put it mildly, it seems to me at least 
that the greatest carelessness has prevailed. It is the duty of 
the majority to maintain a quorum here, but almost every day 
the quorum has been maintained largely by the help of the 
minority. This morning the Senate was held up for one-half an 
hour or three-quarters of an hour, the majority not being in their 
seats. It is this kind of laxity in the conduct of the legislative 
business that has delayed the appropriation bills far past the 
beginning of the fiscal year and kept us here far into the 
summer. 

I want particularly, Mr. President, to call attention to the 
name of the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson]. He 
is recorded as having answered to the roll call. I did not hear 
that Senator answer, and I certainly did not see him in the 
Chamber. I ask that that name at least be stricken from the 
roll of those who answered to the roll call as being present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no power to do that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Can not the roll be corrected? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. The Senator from Texas was here 
and responded to his name. 

Mr. PENROSE. Did the Senator from Virginia see him? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I saw him in the Chamber. 

Mr. PENROSE. Did the Senator hear him answer? 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I will state that he was here, and 
he has been here much oftener than the Senator from Penn- 


sylvania. 
That may be. It would not be hard to beat 


Mr. PENROSE. 
my record on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I will yield in just a moment. I want to 
impress the importance and necessity of having the roll call 
more carefully conducted and to see that Senators are bodily 
present in the Chamber and not in the corridor or in their com- 
mittee rooms. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Texas, has been detained from the Cham- 
ber on account of official business in his committee room. He 
entered the Chamber and answered to his name on the roll call 
and immediately returned to his committee room. My col- 
league’s attendance record will compare favorably with that of 
any other Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I want to say that there is 
not any Member of this body who does not recognize the perfect 
propriety of making a mentor and monitor out of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania when it comes to the subject of the duty of 
Senators to attend in their places here. It is the first time. 


perhaps, in the history of the. Senate—though there may have 
been other occasions of like character, I do not know assuredly, 


but the first time that I remember—when a Senator insisted 
upon having the names of those who were present read. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania insisted upon it. I do not know 
whether it was because he is so seldom present that he thought 
the fact of his presence ought to be noted, celebrated, or that he 
thought that whenever he is here the names of those who are 
present, his chiefly among them, ought to be read. 

Mr. PENROSE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] had asked that the names of those present be read 
whenever he was here, or the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
had asked that they be read whenever he happened to be here, 
or I had had asked to have them read when I was here, or the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] had had them 
read whenever he was here, it would take up nearly all the 
time of the Senate. But I agree that there is nothing more 
proper, nothing more replete with the lesson of the duty of 
attendance, than having the names of those who are present ad 
answer to their names read, whenever and wherever the Senator 
from Pennsylvania happens to be one of them. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. I dislike exceedingly to interrupt the Senator, but no 
announcement has been made as to whether there is a quorum 
present or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary informs the Chair 
that the former occupant of the chair announced that a quorum 
was present. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not hear it. 

Mr. CHILTON. I announced it when in the chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know whether I am in order or 
not, but I am just as much in order as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was when I took the floor and he sat down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is talking on the ship- 
ping bill, and while he speaks within the rule he is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If it is the shipping bill, then ships have 
to have a free sea to sail upon, of course, and we can talk about 
almost anything; but I was merely calling attention to the fact 
that if anybody at all were appointed to see to it that we were 
always here and that we attended the sessions, it ought to be 
par excellence the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

As I grow older I am beginning to think sometimes that I 
fail in my memory, that my power of recollection seems to grow 
less, but I have regained confidence. The other day when the 
Senator from Pennsylvania came into this body, notwithstanding 
the long lapse of time, I recognized him at once, and a great 
many Senators complimented me upon knowing who he was 
without having to take any time either to study his features 
or ask any questions concerning him. After so long a time I 
regarded it as a test of my powers of observation and memory. 

If it is in order, I should like to move that hereafter whenever 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is present the Secretary shall 
ipso facto read the names of those who are present and answer 
to their names. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry for information. Does the particular clause 
now under discussion relate to steamships or to ships that need 
a breeze to drive them over the sea—wind, in other words? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is a parliamentary question 
which the Chair submits to the decision of the Senate. 


RAILWAY SECURITIES. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is my intention to discuss 
within two or three days some phases of the shipping bill which 
is now before the Senate, but this afternoon I am going to 
discuss briefly another subject. 

Some days ago when the Army appropriation bill was up for 
consideration the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] discussed the question of railway capitalization, and 
during the discussion some question was raised about the state- 
ments made by the Senator. I announced that later on when 
I had obtained definite and accurate information I would ad- 
dress the Senate upon that subject. I now intend to refer in 
detail to that subject. In order that there may be clearly be- 
fore the Senate the subject which I want to discuss I wish to 
read from the Recorp what the Senator from Wisconsin ac- 
tually said: 

The railroads of this country have been built, and can be rebuilt to- 
day, even with the advance in the cost of material, upon which the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. NewLanps] bas dwelt at such length, for 
the bonded indebtedness of the railroads of the United States. It is 
the history of all railroad building, sir, that the people have furnished 
the capi that built the railroads. The Senator from Massachusetts 
shakes his head in dissent. give this as the uniform method of rall- 
read construction. If there be exceptions to it, my study—and it has 
been D diligent, beginning back thirty-odd years ago— bas 


1916, 


Railroads are built in this way: A company ts o ized and secures 
a right of way. The right of way is gotten with t yment of but 
little money. Communities, counti tates are stimulated to believe 
that the building of the railread Hi be a tremendous advantage to 
them. cooperation is secured in the of the towns, in 
in the bonding of the counties. In many 
promote the paaie ot 


Then, Mr. President, a construction company is organized. The 
struction company takes over the company that secured the right of 


way, and takes over all it has. Then the construction company pro- 
ceeds to carry out the construction of the road in a very rough and 
elemental way. Then it presents to the financiers the pro n of 


bonding the entire enterprise. It is the history of railroading in the 
United States that the amount of bonds which have been issued upon 
each of these enterprises has been sufficient to cover all the — of 
securing the right of way, all the expenses of organization, the ex- 

mses of nts to work apon publie sentiment ; every dollar of expense 
E incinded n the amount for which the pro is finally bond 

The bonds are iss the is built; and stocks are then 
issued, which represent no dollar of money, which go into the hands of 
the promoters of the enterprise as a clear gift. 


It is that proposition, Mr. President, which I intend to contro- 
vert so far as I can, not because I have any direct or personal 
interest in it but because I think it is of vital importance to the 
people of this country to know whether or not a statement 
made on the floor of the Senate by a leading Senator, which 
charges that no money whatever has gone into railroad stock, 
is correct. 

We depend for our railroad construction and our railroad 
development, as the Senator from Wisconsin has said, on the 
money of the people which goes into the enterprise. If it is 
true that no money whatever has gone into railroads against 
which stocks have been issued, as is charged, then it Is a vital 
matter from the standpoint of the people of the country; it is 
especially a vital matter to them in making their investments. 
Furthermore, it is of importance in the future, because we 
must develop our railroad properties to meet the increasing de- 
mands which are constantly coming up. The late James J. Hill 
said not long ago that within a short time—I think within 
three or four years—that something like $4,000,000,000 would 
have to be spent on railroad improvements and railroad devel- 
opment in order to bring the railroads up to the conditions re- 
quired by the shipping and traveling public. We have plenty 
of examples before us, which have occurred within the past 
year, of the incapacity of the railroads to handle the business 
that has developed as a result of the European war. 

My observation is that our people are not greatly agitated 
about the rates which they pay for passenger or freight trans- 
portation, but that they do demand that there shall be good 
service given. The truth is that our freight rates in the United 
States are materially less than are the freight rates of any 
country in the world, and that the passenger rates, with the 
exception of third and fourth class rates in European countries, 
are as low as are the rates in other parts of the world. It is 
not a question of complaining of the rates, but it is a question 
of getting the service which the people demand. In order to 
get that service, additional money must go into the railroads; 
in order to get that money, somebody must sell the securities 
which the people must buy to obtain it, unless we are going 
to take over the railroads as a governmental function, which, 
I am fearful, might be the result if the Democratic Party 
remained long enough in power. If that is true, and if we 
must go to those sources for the money with which to develop 
our railroads, and if it ts true that the stocks of the railroads 
now issued are not represented by property investments, but are 
purely profit to somebody, then it is going to produce a hesitation 
on the part of the Investing public to put their money into rall- 
road securities. That hesitation does exist to-day. 

I am not going to discuss railroad rates, whether they are 
too high or whether they should be increased, as has been re- 
cently proposed; but I am going to say, Mr. President, with an 
assurance of the correctness of my statement, that there is 
great hesitation about putting capital into railroad securities 
at this time. That is definitely shown by the prices at which 
railroad securities are selling. Certainly the railroads of the 
country have never had more prosperous times in volume of 
business than they have had during the last year. It would be 
impossible for them to profit any more than they have during 
the past year, unless rates are increased, because, generally 
speaking, and especially in the case of the eastern railroads, 
they have been doing all the business they could possibly handle, 
and very frequently there have been blockades due to their in- 
capacity to handle the business. Even under those circum- 
stances, however, railroad securities are a lagging feature in 
the market; they do not bring the prices on the returns paid 
which railroad securities brought 10 years or even 5 years ago. 
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There must be a reason for this, and the reason undoubtedly 
is that there is a feeling that the investor can not obtain a 
fair return on his investment if he puts it into railroad securi- 
ties with an absolute certainty of the integrity of the invest- 
ment. I feel that way myself. Railroads have been so re- 
stricted that the difference between gross and net is constantly 
diminishing. 

Now, to show, Mr. President, the prices at which railroad 
securities are selling at the present time, I want to quote the 
prices of some of the bonds and stocks of the very best rail- 
roads in the United States. It is true in the case of the bonds 
which I shall quote that their price depends somewhat on the 
length of time they have to run. Of course, if a bond matures 
within a short time, it is going to sell at very nearly par, while 
it might sell at materially less than par if it had a long period 
to run. I am taking the very best railroad bonds, first mort- 
gage or general mortgage bonds in each case. It will be seen 
what a satisfactory return can be obtained from investments in 
these securities if there is the confidence which should go with 
investments of that kind: 

ea Topeka & Santa Fe general mortgage fours, selling 
at 923; 
uo & Ohio general mortgage four-and-a-halfs at 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy general mortgage fours at 93; 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul general mortgage fours at 90; 

Chicago & North Western general mortgage fours at 94; 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific general mortgage fours at 84; 

Erie general mortgage fours at 74; 

Illinois Central general mortgage fours at 89; 

Lake Shore general mortgage fours at 94; 

New York Central general mortgage three-and-a-halfs at 82; 

New York Central debenture four-and-a-halfs at 92; 

Pennsylvania Railroad general mortgage fours at 99; 

Pennsylvania 43 per cent general mortgage bonds at 1013; 

Southern Pacific general mortgage fours at 89; and 

Union Pacific general mortgage fours at 964. 4 

It will be seen, assuming that those bonds mature within a 
reasonable time, that every bond on that list is selling on sub- 
stantially a 41 per cent basis, and, as I have said, they are the 
Set) Dee pee POR WAND nee erent eve aea 

tates. 

I noted in looking at the paper this morning that there were 
being offered to the public by a New York banking house bonds 
of the Minnesota Transfer Co., which company owns or con- 
trols the lines of transfer railroad in St. Paul and Minneapolis 
which connect the great systems running into those places, bonds 
maturing in 1946, bearing 5 per cent interest, a first mortgage 
on the property, at 102. Of course there could not be a much 
better bond issued than that, and it shows that substantially 
the best railroads are paying 5 per cent for the money which 
they are borrowing under present conditions. 

Now, let us take the prices of stock as a further substantia- 
tion of the statement I have made. The average price of 50 
stocks selling on the New York Stock Exchange yesterday was 
85.14. The same stocks a year ago were selling at 77.17. 
Everybody knows what a marked increase there has been in 
the selling price of securities during the past year. Some of 
them have doubled in price. The stock of almost every in- 
dustrial concern in the country which is listed on the stock 
exchanges has increased from 25 to 50 per cent in price, and yet 
railroad securities, including the standard railroad stocks of 
the country, have only increased in price about 7 per cent. 

The returns which investors may get from railroad stocks 
are indicated from the following prices, which I will read: 

Atchison common stock, selling at 102, pays 6 per cent, and 
has done so since 1907. 

Northern Pacific stock, selling at 110, pays 7 per cent, and 
has done so since 1903; and it paid an extra dividend in 1908 
of 11.26 per cent. 

The stock of the Chicago & North Western, one of the very 
best-managed railroads in the United States, selling at 126, 
pays 7 per cent, and has done so since 1902. 

The stock of the St. Paul Railroad, selling at 94, pays 5 per 
cent at this time, but paid as high as 7 per cent between 1902 
and 1911. 

Union Pacific stock, selling at 140, now pays 8 per cent, but 
paid 10 per cent from 1907 to 1914. 

Pennsylvania stock, selling at 116, is on a 6 per cent basis. 

New York Central stock, selling at 104, is paying now 5 per 


cent. 

Louisville & Nashville stock, selling at 126, has paid from 6 
to 7 per cent, except for the last year or two, during the period 
to which I have referred in the other cases. 
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In other words, these standard railroad stocks are returning 
to the investor from 54 to 6 per cent. 

Money has been relatively cheap in the United States during 
the past year. Notwithstanding the great business which has 
been developed, there has been an ample supply of money, and 
I maintain that there is not a business or manufacturing concern 
in the United States which has not been able to buy its money 
cheaper than have the standard railroads, 

I want to see the public well served by the transportation lines. 
They are the arteries of our industrial life, and if they do not 
serve the public efficiently, if they have not the means to serve 
the public efficiently, then we are going to have stagnation in 
other directions. The very fact that we have developed a great 
industrial business in the United States during the past two 
years has been of material moment in connection with the trans- 
portation problem, because if the transportation lines could not 
serve the Industrial elements satisfactorily we would have been 
unable to have developed our industrial production as we have; 
but there has been great dissatisfaction with the way the rail- 
roads have been able to serve the public, and I wish to present 
the reason given by one of these railroads for this condition. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad has been one of those most 
severely criticized because it has been unable to handle its busi- 
ness at its New York terminals, I wrote the president of that 
road some time ago, asking him the reason for this condition, 
and I read for the Recorp his reply to my letter: 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD CO., 
143 Liberty Street, New York, January 21, 1916. 

My Dran Senator: I am in receipt of your letter of January 11, in 
which you ask my opinion “as to the reasons for the present congestion 
in the port of New York, its effect upon the general railway situation, 
and its relation to the present e conditions.” 

Your aay. involves a subject of vital interest to the railroads of this 
country, and I have come to the conclusion that it is receiving the seri- 
ous consideration of the authorities at Washington. 

A short time ago I received a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury asking for information on the same subject. Under date of Janu- 
ary 7, I wrote to the Secretary, giving in detail, so far as it affected the 
Lehigh alley, Bart code the embargo problem in the port of New York. 
In summarizing this problem my letter to the tary said: 

“In — 7 1 to that portion of your letter which states that the chief 
pu of this inquiry is to find out how the commerce of the country 
Is be affected injuriously or otherwise by the congestion and embar 
in question and how far the lack of adequate ocean transportation facili- 
ties is responsible for this condition,’ I would refer you to a compilation 
contained in the Journal of Commerce on 41 N N January 5. 1916. 
This compilation shows that during the year 1915 there was a net in- 
crease of 1,125 vessels arriving in New York from foreign 
pared with the year 1914. In other words, we have con 
steamers coming to this port to-day than ever before, 

“It is true that despite this Increase tif the number of vessels the 
tonn: of the vessels entering the port in 1915 was 932.058 less than in 
1914, but in studying tonnage figures it must be remembered that the 
two great German steamship companies have ceased operations from this 

ort, and many of the large vessels of other lines have been requisitioned 
y their r ve Governments. It also should be remembered that the 
largest of the vessels, now out of service, which swelled the tounage 
figures for 1914, were primarily passenger boats. The great increase in 
vessels devoted exclusively to freight more than offsets, therefore, the 
apparent losses shown in tonnage figures, 

“It would appear, therefore, that while we have had an increase in 
the number of vessels coming to the port of New York, the chief cause 
of the congestion is to be found in the fact that the railroads were un- 

repared to handle the avalanche of freight created in the United States 
because of abnormal conditions abroad. The cause for this unprepared- 
ness of the railroads to meet abnormal conditions is to be found in the 
remarkable decrease in new construction work and purchases of equip- 
ment in the five 1 ending with 1914 as compared with the 
five years ending with 1906, as follows: 


New construction and equipment orders. 


rts, as com- 
derably more 


1902-1906 | 1910-1914 | Decrease. 
Per cent. 
-| 25,521 14, 787 42 
Freight cars ordered. 1,092,375 736,075 32 
Locomotives ordered. 9 2, , S34 2 


“You are familiar with the money market and therefore are aware 
that railroad financing bas become exceedingly difficult, not only be- 
cause of the higher rates of interest demanded for new bond es, 
but also because the 383 public became exceedingly timid in re- 
gard to railroad securities. his timidity was cau: by the multi- 
plicity of burdens | as 2 the railroads by the Federal and State 
regulative authorities, by creased wages, increased taxes, and in- 
creased cost of supplies. Because of these adverse conditions financing 
for extensions became so difficult that new construction and equipment 
orders feil off, as indicated above. 

“I regard it as profoundly important to direct attention to the fact 
that, while the industries of the United States were able to take care 
of the abnormally large amount of business offered them as a result 
of the war, the railroads have not been able to dispatch the freight as 
rapidly as in normal times. To my mind the demonstrated strength of 
our industries shows clearly that the railroads must be able to keep 
pace with industrial progress in this country. I am hopeful that the 
congressional investigation s ed by President Wilson will show 
the disparity between industrial and railroad development and that 
as a result of such an investigation our Government will devote itself 
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to constructive railroad legislation. If the railroads and our indus- 
tries are able to march side by side in our rational development I do 
not think we need fear a recurrence of existing conditions.’ 

A short time previous to my receipt of the letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury I was asked by the Federal Trade Commission to 
answer a number of questions regarding the development of our export 
trade. To my mind the present condition in the port of New York 
bears a very close relation to the Industrial development in which the 
Federal Trade Commission is so keenly interested. 

It must be obvious to you that the railroads of this 2 are 
interested in industrial expansion. I assume that it is the desire of 
the Federal Trade Commission to encourage such expansion. ut 
there is a practical side to such expansion which can not be over- 
looked, It Is true that our present volume of foreign trade is abnor- 
mal, and it is also true that this country is on the eve of a commercial 
HOM aay which, if properly developed, can not fail to be generally 

neficial, 

It seems strange to me, however, that one branch of the Federal 
Government should devote itself to the broad polley of development of 
our foreign trade without some thought being devoted to the trans- 

ortation facilities which would make that foreign trade possible. 

velopment of home industries means Increased production; Increased 
production means an increased volume of freight: and increased freight 
traffic must result in a N aps age rt development of our railroads. 

Is it not fair to ask that if the Federal Government is to encoura 
industrial development that It also give serious consideration to the 
sort of constructive regulation of and legislation for the railroads that 
will enable them to handle the heavy increase in business which our 
industries have shown themselves capable of producing? 

I am keenly interested in this entire problem and if this letter has 
served to throw some light on a problem which seems to be somewhat 
puzzling, you are at liberty to make such use of it as you see fit. 

Sincerely, yours, 
E. B. Tomas. 

Hon. Joun W. WEEKS, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

That adds cumulative evidence to the statement I have made 
that it is impossible—and I can bring any amount of the same 
kind of evidence—for the railroads to finance themselves in 
order to meet the industrial business conditions which have 
developed. If such statements are to go broadcast through- 
out the country as the one which I have quoted from the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, that there has been no capital invested in 
railroads represented by stocks, then it is going to make in- 
vestors more timid. It is true that in the earlier days—in the 
seventies, possibly the early eighties—there were railroads 
constructed in the unbroken West in the manner which has been 
described by the Senator from Wisconsin. It was absolutely 
impossible to get capital to go into the West at that time on 
other conditions. It was necessary to offer a premium and a 
possible speculative return on such an investment. Therefore 
the bonds that were issued did pay higher rates of interest 
6 and sometimes 7 per cent—and very often stock was sold at 
a less price than par, and frequently, I have no doubt, was 
given with the bonds in order to induce capital to go into an 
untried field where the population had not developed and where 
business conditions really did not warrant at the time the build- 
ing of a railroad. 

If any of us had been investors at that time, I think our own 
conclusions would have been that we wanted to have some 
possibility of a profit from the stocks if we were going to put 
our money into such enterprises. But that any such condition 
has existed within the last 30 years I emphatically deny. The 
manner of issuing securities by the great railroad companies has 
entirely changed. In most States there are public-service com- 
missions or railroad commissions which superintend the issu- 
ing of securities; and I am going to demonstrate by instancing 
a few railroads that the statement which I have quoted from 
the Senator from Wisconsin has absolutely no foundation what- 
ever, 

I am going to take first what is considered by many the most 
important railway system in the United States—the Pennsyl- 
vania system—and I will read a letter which I have received 
from the president of that road: 

I will be very glad indeed to furnish you the information just as 
requested in your favor of the 7th if you particularly desire it in that 
way, but it has seemed to me, after reading the speech to which you 
refer, that it would answer your purpose better if I were to sum- 
marize the data, to meet the principal point in question, from the 
records of the Interstate Commerce Commission, being returns made 
to them under oath “in re investigations of rates, practices, rules, 
and regulations governing the transportation of anthracite coal, I. C. C. 
Docket 4914," and I will accordingly show it in this way: 

Capital stock (from the date of incorporation, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1912): 
Par valus. issued ⁰⁰y y ranean $453, 910, 807 


Mind you, this goes back to 1846— 


Cash value of proceeds -- $499, 501, 251 
Commissions ~~~ $2, 252, 842 
Stock issued as divi- 
Gendas ee 19, 430, 000 
21, 862, 842 
— 477, 818, 409 
Net cash proceeds in excess of par value 23, 907, 602 


(Par value of stock, $50; average sale price, $52.63.) 


1916. 
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That does not look very much as if any stock had been given 
away to investors with bonds or in any other way. The treasury 
of that company has benefited to the extent of more than 
$23,000,000 by the sales of its capital stock in addition to its 
par value during this period of 70 years. 


Funded debt (from date of incorporation, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1912): 


Pay OAS TS, se ee eee a $491, 795, 975 
Ce S a A eS Se ERS 8, , 000 
Net cash proceeds less than par value 13, 238, 975 

Cash proceeds of capital stock and funded debt in excess 
of par value from date of incorporation to Dec. 31, 1912 10, 668, 627 
In connection with the difference between the cash proceeds and the 
par value of bonds, as you doubtless know, the amount realized from 
the sale of bonds is largely ny bro by the rate of interest which the 

n 


security bears. The average interest rate on the funded debt of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as of December 31, 1915, was 4.40 per cent. 


So that for all this capital which has been used in the de- 
velopment of the great Pennsylvania system the company has 
received in cash $10,668,627 more than the par value of all 
the stocks and bonds issued. It must be remembered, too, that 
many of the bonds which have been issued in recent years have 
borne a very low rate of interest, and therefore, for that reason, 
they have frequently been sold at less than thelr face or par 
value. It does not make a great difference to a railroad whether 
it sells a 44 per cent interest-bearing bond at a material 
premium over par, or whether it sells a 4 per cent bond at 
a discount from par, thereby reducing its annual rate of in- 
terest by one-half of 1 per cent; and in the case of the Penn- 
sylvania road, as in some of the others to which I will refer, 
the bonds have been sold at less than par for the reason that 
they have carried a very low rate of interest. 

I will not rest my case, however, on the showing made by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, but I will take another of the 
great railroad systems of the country—the New York Central. 

In the case of the New York Central road and its allied lines, 
the following figures have been taken from the books of the 
company, and are embodied in a letter to me from the presi- 
dent of the company: 


The bonded debt of the New York Central, exclusive of 88 
trust certificates, amounts to $631,981,000; its outstanding capi 
stock is $249,590,460; total bonds and stock, $881,571,460. 

During the 26 years from July 1, 1890, to July 1, 1916, the New 
York Central issued a total of $166,162,160 of stock and a total of 
$603,892,000 of bonds, which are now outstanding. Of that amount 
of bonds, approximately $131,000,000 were issu for the refundin 
of bonds, bearing a higher rate of interest, outstanding on July 
1890, and the balance—approximately $473,000,000—was issued an 
sold for corporate purposes other than refunding. The bonds issued 
for refunding were issued at part or better, and the remainder was 
sold at an average of 96.72 pe: cent of par. The discount on the 
sale of bonds amounted to $15,509,268.75, or 3.28 per cent on the 
par of the bonds issued for other than refunding purposes. 


The table which I shall offer and ask to have printed will 
indicate that the average rate of interest on these bonds is just 
about 4 per cent. 


-The commissions paid on the sale of bonds amounted to $5,311,020, 
or 0.879 per cent on the par of bonds issued. ‘The interest paid on the 
$6038,892,000 of bonds avera 4.211 per cent on their par value, or, 
including the amortization of discounts and commissions, an average of 
4.313 per cent of par, 

All of the stock was sold at par or better. 

You wil? o e that since July 1, 1890, new money for capital pu 
poses other than refunding has been provided by the sale for cash of 
stock and bonds of the par value of $663,000,000, in even figures. In 
addition, and between January 1, 1900, and June 1, 1916, over $133,- 

„000 ‘out of income has been either reinvested in the property or 
carried to surplus. 

The price at which bonds can be sold depends, among other thin 
on the rate of interest which they bear. Certain of the bond issues o 
the New York Central, because of their low interest rate, have been 
sold at a discount. Other things being 2 the greater the interest 
rate the more a bond will sell for. From the company's 1 
financial result may be the same when it sells at less than par a bond 
having a low interest rate and when it sells at par or better a bond 
carrying heavier interest. In fact, when a company sells a bond at a 
discount the result is frequently more favorable to it, because, amortiz- 
ing the discount over the life of the bond and adding it to the interest, 
the company acs its money at less cost than it would have gotten it 
for had it sold at a h'gher price a bond bearin interest. 

The proportions which the securities so issued bear to total capitali- 
zation appear from an inspection of the accompanying balance sheets, 


They amount to about three-quarters of the total issues of 
securities of the New York Central Railroad. 

I send you a copy of a circular letter dated February 23, 1915, to 
the stockholders. containing information as to the financial condition 
of the Company, and also a copy of a mphlet giving a history of the 
New York Central, both of which I k you 1 find of interest. 

I shall ask, after quoting two or three paragraphs from this 
circular, Mr. President, to put it into the Recor. It indicates 
some of the methods of spending the money which has been 
raised by this railroad company during recent years, ard the 
reasons why the capital stock and the bonded indebtedness have 
increased to such a degree. For example: 


The more important improvements made on the lines now compris- 

me eri New York Central Railroad since January 1, 1910, include; 
urther construction at the Grand Central Terminal, at a cost of 

$30,000,000 (including commercial buildings), in order to meet the 
3 of an increasing passenger business, and to develop the 
valuable real estate within the terminal area. The annual rentals 
received from the Grand Central Terminal amount to more than 
$2,000,000, which should Increase as further improvements are com- 
pleted and become productive. 

Acquisition of important links in the company’s main line previ- 
ously held on lease, 214.188 5 

Four tracking between New York and Albany, including improved 
signaling and new stations, .$15,931,000. 

New passen stations at Rochester and at Utica, including new 
ange termina: 7 new yards, and appurtenagees, $6,886 


z Elimination of grade crossings and enlargement of Gardenville yard, 
23184000. en work between New York, Croton, and White Plains, 


Enlargement and improvement of facilities west of Buffalo, $14, 


That statement was issued by the New York Central Railroad 
to explain the reasons for the issue of bonds which this circular 
advertises, which were sold at about par; and it indicates the 
tremendous amount of money which must be spent by railroad 
companies in order to keep their systems up to the needs of the 
public. 

I ask permission to put this circular in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE New YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, 
New York, February 23, 1915. 
To the stockholders of the New York Central Railroad Co.: 

The board of directors has authorized an issue of $100,000,000 of 
20-year 6 per cent convertible debenture bonds, which (subject to ap- 
proval by stockholders and the public authorities having jurisdiction) 
are hereby offered for 5 the stockholders at par, to the ex- 
tent of 40 per cent of their seve holdings of record of the capital 
stock of the company at 3 o'clock p. m. on March 19, 1915. 

Information as to the bonds and directions for the guidance of stock- 
holders will be found on the page which follows this letter. 

The entire issue has been underwritten, the underwriters agreeing 
po rake so many of the bonds as are not subscribed for by the stock- 

olders, 

These bonds will be the direct obligation of the New York Central 
Railroad Co., formed by the consolidation of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad Co. and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Co. and certain of their subsidiaries. As now constituted the 

of the consolidated company comprises 6,050 miles of main 
line and 14,670 miles of track. 

The proceeds of the sale of the bonds will be used to fund an equal 
amount of the company's now unfunded debt, which has been incurred 
for the betterment and extension of its railroads and in the acquisl- 


tion of 8 
The conv le bonds will an interest Bard pe substantially the 
same as that heretofore paid on the notes to be funded. 

The more . en improvements made on the lines now comprising 
the New York Central ‘oad since January 1, 1910, include— 

Further construction at the Grand Central Terminal, at a cost of 
$30,000,000 (including commercial buildings). in order to meet the re- 
quirements of an increasing 8 business. and to develop the 
valuable real estate within the terminal area. The annual rentals 
received from the Grand Central Terminal amount to more than 
$2,000,000, which should increase as further improvements are com- 
pleted and become productive. 

Acquisition of ebony links in the company’s main line previously 
held on . 5.000. 

Four-tra g between New York and Albany, including improved 
si ing and new stations, $15,931,000. 5 

ew 8 stations at Rochester and at Utica, including new 

engine term s, new yards, and appurtenances. $6,886,000, 
42.276.900. of grade crossings and enlargement of Gardenville yard, 
20.288800 work between New York, Croton, and White Plains, 

Enlargement and improvement of facilities west of Buffalo, $14,- 


Since January 1, 1900, the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Co., the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Co., and their 
subsidiaries, now consolidated into the New York Central Railroad Co. 
increased their resources by $658,000,000, of which over $122,000,000 
came from the sale of capital stock and over $114,000,000 from earn- 
ings. The remainder came from the sale of bonds, equipment trust 
certificates, and notes. 

During the same period more than $400,000,000 has been spent for 
additions, bettermen new construction, and new equipment. The 
following tables give the approximate figures : 


Increase in resources since Jan, 1, 1900, 


From 
An = $122, 729, 000 
Funded debt — 234, , 000 
Equipment trust certificates 53, 782, 000 
... ancien toes 182, 743, 000 
114, 242, 000 


658, 117, 000 


Disposition of the increase in resources, 


— $246, 745, 000 


For— 
Additions, — and new construction- 


ew equipment 155, 637, 000 
Stocks and securities acquired... 161, 377, 000 
Advances to Ua ted anepas es- 72, 879, 000 
Material, supplies, and working fund 21. 479, 000 

Oe ER Re — — 658, 117, 000 
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The expenditures above mentioned have been made in order that the 
companies. might pees Dace with the growth of their business and pro- 
viile the facilities 2 to enable them to perform their public 1 
The benefits which have come from them are shown by the increases in 
the gross of 8 revenues (including auxiliary operations), which 
e following table: 


are set forth 
Total, inciuding aux- 
operations. 
$87, 050, 000 
» 0 0 6, 
394. 000 
114, 983, 000 
114, 041, 000 
, 000, 000 
z 137, 257, 000 
IE ER ———ů—ů SE, ESS 
1908. — eR ELITE TTT 
r e eee 
4010: —— X — 158, 753, 000 
a ee — 162, 263, 000 
1912. — — —— na 578, 000 
1913. AEOS LES 186. 905, 000 
1914_ SS a a a Oa 
During the six years 1909 to 1914, inclusive, the net co: te in- 


rpora 
ed, after the deduction —.— ci 


po e, while the in T 
When the convertible bonds shall be outstanding the average of the 

interest which the eee will pay on the total of its bonded debt will 

be 4.17 per cent, and average interest upon its equipment trust cer- 


tificates vill be 4.61 per cent. 
In ev ear since its incorporation in 1869 the New York Central 


& Bonon ver Matiena Co. paid dividends at the rate of not less than 


115 


and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railw: * has bro t into 
e treasury of the New York Central Railroad Co. securities of a book 
valne of approximately $218,000,000, part of which, represen the 
entire issues of controiled pro es, are not currently quoted. The 
book value of the stocks which are currently quoted is about $100,- 
000,000, compared with a present — — ue of over $125, 006. 
These holdings include stocks of n Lake Erie. 
ho ckel Plate, Big Four, etc. 


in vestmen Dee eae 


the company an average of 6.75 cent on Its investment. 

During 1915 the increases in fr ht rates 1 granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission become effective, and on the basis 
th result = adding about $3,500,000 to the gnetar fin 

increases ger rates whieh are now 
and which it Is hoped will sho y become effective, will still fur farther nti 

come. 

Of the $658,000,000 which has been added to the resources of the 
company since January 1, 1900, $237,000,000 has been derived from 
income and from the sale of capital stock and $421 ,000,000 from the 
sale of bonds, equipment soot certificates — notes. So soon as — 


income. Furth 


convertible bonds are sold and the B spn = to the ment of 
notes which are now outstanding ame — the $131 ,000,000 indebtness 
2228 mentioned will have been ed with the exception of about 


2. 000,000, which is offset by — sai of other com es. 
bat New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. executed 
refun and improvement mortgage, dated October 1, 1913, ‘which, 
now that consolidation bas been effected, is to be extended to 
also the railroads formerly of the Lake Shore & Michi; 
way Co. and of the other railroad companies inciud 


In the consolida- 
tion. Of the refiindin 


and improvement mortgage bonds, $40,000,000 
have already been so} It is expected that eventually nds issued 
under this mortgage will 3 for the capital requirements of the 
consolidated company so they are to be met from the sale of 
bonds. Owing to the unusual financial conditions now prevailing the 
board of directors has decided that it is best to fund the now maturing 
note indebtedness of tħe company an issue of debenture bonds, co 
vertible into stock, and to offer such bonds to the stockholders so that 
those who subscribe may share In the advantages which it is expected 
will come with the return — Sore pus rous years. 

the request of the co B terres a6 “thence 
agency arrangement of N 25, Jb. Messrs. J. 5 wis 


formed a syndicate * which they are mem to ite 
issue at par. As fisca PORES they are to receive for their services . 
——— . per cent. The syndicate is to receive for 


its underwriting a 5 on of 2} per cent. The company is to have 
the benefit of all commissions on directors’ subscriptions. To the ex- 
tent that profits shall be realized by the 8 in excess of its com- 
missions, the same shall be divided hag it and the com- 
pany. iio CAMION ace to. De DAYA bia: exeepe te respect and to the 
extent of such bonds as shall be actually issu 

A special meeting of the stockholders Sae be held on April og tes 1915 
at the office of the company in Albany, to authorize the issu 
the convertible bonds and an increase of Na 168.960,00 in 
the capital stock of ne can ny to be used for the conversion of the 
bonds so far as ar nach to authorize the leasing of the 9 
of the Ottawa 4 New York Railway Co. and of the St. Lawrence & 
Adirondack Railway Co., of which companies the New York Central 
owns all of the cap a stock. 

Inclosed herewith is a proxy for the stockholders’ meeting, which 
please sign and return to the secretary at 5 early convenience. 


preteen W. 1 Secretary. 


INFORMATION AS TO THE BONDS AND DIRECTIONS AS TO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The convertible debenture bonds referred to in the foregoing letter 
„000. in amount; will be dated May 1. Surry will mature 
May 1, 1935; will bear 6 er cent interest from 1915; and will 
on of the holders, after May I, 1917, and 

the common stock of the New York Central 
gabras company, as such stock shall be con- 
e eo e basis of $105 per share for 

the stock, the $5 being payable ei in the bonds or in money. 


The company reserves the right to retire — 5 o an not less than 

000,000, of the bonds on any interest = on oF — A Ma 
918, at 130 per cent of par an aad interest sa 00 notice, bu ar es 
called for redemption the bonds may be converted — stock — to 30 
days prior. 2 soe date of redemption. Coupon bonds will be In denomi- 
nations of $ 8 and $1, „ and may be registered as to prin- 
cipal. Hegisterea bonds will be in denominations of $1,000 and such 
multiples — us the board of directors may determine; 8100 bonds 
and $500. bo in aggregates of $1,000, may be exchanged for = oy 000 
bond, Common? bonds for $1,000 and ‘registered bonds will inter- 
changeable. 

Stockholders of the New York Central Railroad Co. have the right to 
subscribe on or before April 20, 1915, for ponas at par to the extent of 
— cent of the value their several holdings of record of the 

tal stock of the company at 3 o'clock p. m. on March 19, 1915. 
ubscri 1 will be able in three installments, as follows: On 
May 1, 191 on September 1, 1915, 25 per cent; and on 


oeras 1,1 ro 5, 2 oer e cent. Eak ores id on tember 1 and 
to installmen October interest the rate of 6 

= cent per pelea ‘ten May 1 1018. to installment ent dates. 
ibscribers have the t to 55 nstallments 


cipate => airen of 
making payment thereof on any of the ins ment dates. 

Warrants will be mailed to stockholders as soon as possible after 
March 19, 1915, and wil: the amount of bonds for which they 
are severally entitled to subscri 


The privilege of subscription will be accorded on 283 the holders of 
— warrants for $100 or a multiple psa to their a} 
der assignments executed in the ‘orm on the back 


the papaia 

Stockholders who desire to subscribe for onl Aner of the bonds 
to which they are entitled and to sell their su ption rights for the 
balance may exchange their original subscription warrants at the office 
of the company in New York for subscription warrants, In denominations 
of not less than $100 5 an equal aggregate amount. Such ex- 
change must be made on or re April 16, 1 a 

For each fraction of a bond less than $100 a fractional warrant will 
be issu which may be surrendered on or before April 16, 1915, at the 
office of the company In New York, together with other fractional war- 
rants aggrega ung in amount at least $100; and a subscription warrant 
or warrants in the denomination of $100 or a multiple thereof, together 
with a new fractional warrant, if required, of an te amount 

nal to the aggregate amount of the surrendered fractional warrants, 
wil then be issued in exchange therefor, After April 16, 1915, no new 
fractional warrants will be issued, and all fractional warrants outstand- 
ing will be void and ot po effect. 

Fractional warrants may be 8 or sold In the market, but will 


resented and surrendered with 
the oyen eT made in respect thereof on the form to be provided on 
the back o scription warrants. If 

are not ge ayers and the required payment made, such subscription 
warrants void 


Upon payment of the first instailment a n ble receipt will be 
issued therefor, which must be presented when further "AN receipts t = 
pts mu 


pom. the N of final 3 


. —— for e ved bonds as soon as 
ery, will be peas cg 


Fatlure to any of the installments when and as payable will op- 
amate asa forte: Bening D of all rights in respect of the subscription. 
Warrants will be issued and gn tions will be received subject to 
approval of the issue by the —— eet as and by the governmental 
bogie ving jurisdiction in the 


Mr. WEEKS. I will now 3 a railroad system in another 
section of the country, because it may be charged that the 
method of financing in the East is different from that in the 
West. In that connection I will read a letter from Mr. E. P. 
Ripley, the president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Incidentally I want to say here, lest I forget it, that in 
many cases in the building of western railroads 40 or 50 years 
ago, where stocks were given with the bonds issued without any 
additional cost to the owner of the bonds, there have been 
reorganizations of the roads, and such stocks have been wiped 
out of existence. Furthermore, and incidentally, 45,000 of the 
250,000. miles of railroads in the United States are at this time 
in the hands of receivers. If one will take the time to go over 
the railroad conditions which have existed during the last 30 
years, it will be found that very much more than a majority 
of the mileage of the railroads of the United States has been 
at some time in the hands of receivers, and in many cases the 
stocks which were subscribed for originally have been wiped out. 

Mr. Ripley says: 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fe RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
Chicago, July 14, 1216. 
Hon. Jonx W. WEEK 
United States Sinait, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Mn. WEEKS: In compliance with yous letter of July 7 I am 
attaching a statement ære sales to date of securities by the Atchi- 
son Co. since January 1, 1 the date the reerganization of the com- 

effective, together with the proceeds of these sales. The 

Atchison ‘Co. — has not since thelr acquisition sold any securities of sub- 

es. Furthermore, it has sold no common stock except 

7,000 convertible bonds have been exchanged to June 30, 
1916, for an equal amount par value of common stock. 

The — — stock shown in the statement was sold to the public 
through the medium o ers. 

The securities: covered. by the statement represent 42.62 1 cent of 
the capital liabilities of the Atchison, & Santa Fe Railway Co. 


as of June 30, 1916, including assumed obligations of subsidiary com- 
panies outstanding in the hands of the public, 
Yours, truly, E. P. RIPLEY. 


1916. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
PROCEEDS OF SALE OF SECURITIES, JAN. 1, 1896, TO JUNE 30, 1916, 


Dates of sales. Par amount. Discount. 
Preferred stock: 
December, 19188... $9,999,970.00 | $9,879, 637.50 8120, 332. 50 
3,000, 000. 00 2,467, 500.00 532, 500. 00 
3, 500, 000. 00 3, 220, 000. 00 280, 000, 00 
2; 500, 000. 00 2,311, 100. 00 188, 900. 00 
1,000, 000. 00 990, 666. 67 9,333.33 
1,000, 000. 00 996, 000. 00 4,000.00 
1,000, 000. 00 999, 333. 33 668. 67 
3,600, 000. 00 3, 554, 600. 00 45, 400.00 
5, 000, 000. 00 4,947, 541. 66 52, 458. 34 
10, 000,000.00 | 9, 500, 000. 00 500, 000. 00 
3,000, 000. 00 2, 820, 000. 00 180, 000.00 
EE 1, 000, 000. 00 940, 000. 00 60, 000. 00 
34, 600, 000. 00 32, 746, 741.66 1,853, 258. 34 
Ferial debenture fours ($2,500,000 
due Feb. 1, 1903, and each year 
thereafter): 
February, 190 30, 000,000.00 | 27,600,000. 00 2, 400, 000. 00 
Eastern Oklahoma Division first 
inortgage fours (due Mar. 1,1928): 
March, 1908. 05.3 „ 1,922, 000. 00 1, 720,190.00 201,810.00 
April, 1903. 676, 000. 00 605, 020. 00 70, 980. 00 
May, 1003. 016,000.00 | 1, 801, 320. 00. 211, 680. 00 
June, 1903.. 031,000. 00 922, 745. 00 108, 255. 00 
Beptember, 1904. 000. 00 458, 850.00 24, 150. 00 
February, 1908 , 000. 00 1,311, 547.50 188, 452. 50 
March, 1908... , 000. 00 1, 727, 582.17 247,417.83 
000. 00 . 33 


Transcontinental Short Line fours 


2, 212, 437. 50 

California-Arizona lines four-and- 
a-halfs (due Mar. 1, 1962): 

Win 


Convertibte fours, issue of 1905 


(due June 1, 1955): 
. GOS Sis. eve EERI 
e — 5 1222 b Eaa TT Do A a 1505 
tember, * 
March, 1910... 280.00 


ccc 


49, 711,000. 00 48, 546, 322. 75 
Convertible fours, issue of 1909 


due June 1, 1955): 


28, 258, 000. 00 
43, 686, 000.00 
26, 056, 000. 00 


29, 105, 740. 00 
43, 904, 430. 00 
25,756, 560.00 


847,740.00 
£18, 430.00 
299, 340. 00 


In other words, it will be found there has been a discount of 
about 5 per cent on the par value of the bonds of the Atchison 
road that have been issued since its reorganization in 1895, and 
the only capital stock issued was sold at substantially par. 

I take another railroad. In this instance I am going to take 


a New England railroad, the Boston & Maine. I think there 
never has been any contention as to any part of this system 
that any money that has gone into the system has been badly 
spent on any charge against its directors, as has been the case 
with the Ney Haven road. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad issue of common stock between 
1890 and 1916 aggregated $222,438,654, at an average price of 
$126.92 a share. In other words, the amount realized by the 
railroad amounted to a premium of very nearly 27 per cent on 
its par value. 

The stock issued by the branch lines of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad during that time amounted to 102,615 shares. The 
average price at which these stocks were sold, the return made 
to the treasury, was $207.82 a share. In other words, the treas- 
ury received more than twice as much in the case of its branch 
lines as the par value of the stock issued. 

The summary of the Boston & Maine system shows a capital 
stock of 307,000 shares, which has netted the treasury of the 
company $46,757,182, or, practically speaking, 50 per cent more 
than the par value of the securities. 

One of the principal branches of the Boston & Maine system 
is the Boston & Lowell Railroad, which owns the terminals of 
the system in Boston. There have been issued by the Boston 
& Lowell Railroad during the period to which I am referring, 
the last 26 years, 21,500 shares of stock, at an average price of 
$204.74. In other words, the Boston & Lowell treasury has re- 
ceived more than $2 for every $1 of stock issued, and that is 
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largely true in the other instances of the branch lines which I 
have here, and which I will not read, asking permission to put 
them in the Record in connection with my rémarks, 

The Boston & Maine Railroad has sold bonds since 1896 to an 
aggregate volume of $43,338,000. The bonds average to bear 
about 4 per cent interest. They range from 3 per cent to 44 
per cent. The return to the treasury for these bonds aggre- 
gated $43,523,543, or almost exactly the par of the bonds— 
slightly more rather than less. 

The Boston & Lowell Corporation, the branch of the Boston 
& Maine to which I have referred, issued bonds in that period 
aggregating $4,278,000, which brought to the treasury $4,331,000. 

As I have stated, all these securities were issued under the 
direction and the approval of the Massachusetts Public Service 


Commission. 


I will ask to put in the Recorp all the figures relating to this 
system, some of which I have quoted. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
AMOUNT RECEIVED FOR COMMON STOCK ISSUED FOR CASH 1590 TO 1916. 


Shares 
(par, $100). 


Amount. 


Price 
share, | Issuedto— realtzed- 


TUNG; i 46,414 Stockholders...) $4,641, 400. 00 
17, 351. 454 191.00 . 3,314, 384.75 
— 2,000 381, 000. 00 


COMMON STOCK ISSUED TO STOCKHOLDERS IN 
ROADS PURCHASED. 


EXCHANGE FOR STOCK OF 


May 8, 1890 


Consolidation of the Eastern 
and P. G. F. & C. roads. 


1152.46 | 49, 550,225.71 


Amount, 
Stockholders sss „„ „„ 757, 182.47 
Public (others) r 2, 802,013.24 
r d NN T 325,053,907 | 49, 559. 225. 71 


NEW ISSUES OF BOSTON & LOWELL R. R. CAPITAL STOCK (PAR, $100 PER 
SHARE) SINCE ITS LEASE TO BOSTON & MAINE R. R., JUNB 22, 1887. 


Issued to— 


Price per z 
share. Amount. 


$173,245.00 


$173. 245 
8 351,259.00 


Publie. ....- 
4 A 


BS D D p D a 


April, 1911. 
5 — 1912 
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Boston & Maine R. R.—Continued. 


KEW ISSUE OF CONCORD & MONTREAL R. n. CAPITAL STOCK (PAR, $100 
PER SHARE) SINCE ITS LEASE TO BOSTON & MAINE E. R., JUNE 29, 1885. 


2 
85 
E8 

8 


#| 388883 


NEW ISSUES OP FITCHBURG R. B. PREFERRED CAPITAL (PAR, 
SHARE) STOCK SINCE ITS LEASE TO THE BOSTON & MAINE R. 
30, 1900, 


19000 


1910 ————jꝙ——•) 


19114——22—2—2ũ2ũ . —2—2—* 


Total . 


NEW ISSUES OF CONNECTICUT RIVER R, R. CAPITAL STOCK (PAR, $100 PER 
SHARE) SINCB ITS LEASE TO THES BOSTON & MAINE R. R., JAN. 1, 1893, 


June, rd.. 
January, 1890 (W. N. 
‘October, 1894 (W. N. 


TOONE ar sate 3 purchased by Boston & Maine R. R. 
* Average, 
ae ee ee S S A R. 


4 Av 
ae in exchange Tor capital stock of the Vermont Valley R. R., dollar for 


Boston & Lowell R. R. Corporation. 
STATEMENT OF SALES OF BONDS DURING PAST 25 YBARS. 


225 


1888828888 
388888882 


$207 
231 
634 
15 
485, 
498, 
823, 
350, 


2 
5 
8 


Mr. WEEKS. I now take a railroad system in still another 
section of the country, the Louisville & Nashville system. In a 


letter to me under date of July 17, the first vice president, Mr. 
Mapother, writes as follows: 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD Co. 
Louisville, Ky., July Ti; 1916. 
Hon. Jonx W. W. 
United Biates $ Donate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: In response to your favor of the 7th instant, 


addressed to the president, making a as oe = sales of stocks 
so bonds ye: the Louisville & Nash 


Co. during the last 
5 years, I submit the following : 
1. Price at which stock was sold: 
2E . ne $24, 012, 300. 00 
Net amount realised 22, NB. 776. 7 
Average price per share of 8100— mm — 95. 77 


2. To whom sold—stockholders or the 
issue, 811.975.172 was issued to stockho 
sold to the public. 

8. Price at which bonds were sold: 

The total amount of bonds sold during the r value, 
amounted to $177,663,500; net amount realized, iy aby 38 

Included in the above par value are bonds Aggregatin E aa 800 000, 
which are ne longer outstanding in the hands of the having 
8 from which there was realized when of the publ sold, 139. 

Deducting these two amounts from the total sale and net amount 
realized, we have as the amount of par value of bonds sold during the 
AN 25 years, which are . in — —.— of the public, $135,- 


663,500, and the net amount amounted to 
$130, 147,657.38. 


mblic: Of the total par value 
ers at par and the remainder 


The average amount reailzed per bond of $1,000 was $959.34. 
= See which above sale of securities bears to the total 
capital: 

Total issue of catau ee a ETs ee eL $72, 000, 000. 00 
ee a ... . 13 30 
TOG — ͤçAũä— — —— per z 

ae — May 31, 1916, the total — — debt 88 
ne hands of the public was $172, 932, 000. 00 

ata of the sale for the last 25 years of bonds 

ich are still outstanding to — total outstand- 
— — -per cent 75. 26 

ms total net sale, par value, of of capital stock and 
bonded debt for the 25-years — aggregated... $160, 675, 800. 00 


SPECT: = WIE COMIN oi 6 ti cee ee A 


153, 144, 434. 15 


Soap rds 1 capital . and bonded debt outstanding 
$244, 932, = = 


im the hands of the public — 
The Of thet value of total sales represents. per cent 
oe stocks and bonds outstanding and of the 
realized is. per cent 


W. L. Marorun 
First Vice. President. 

In other words, the treasury of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad operating in the southern section of the country re- 
ceived practically 97 per cent of the par value of every bond 
and every share of stock which it has outstanding. 

Now, I take another road, the Union Pacific, which has be- 
come one of the great railroad systems of the country. I have 
here a statement of the bonded indebtedness and the stock is- 
sued since the reorganization of that system in 1897. I will 
ask to put this in the Rercorp without reading, because the 
figures there bear out the general statement which I have made 
in connection with the other roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Uxtox Paciric SYSTEM, 
War New York, July 21, 1916. 


ited States 1 ‘Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: Your letter of the 7th instant, addressed to Mr. A. L. 
Mohler, as president of the Union Ring re Railroad Co., requesting in- 
formation as to sales of securities by that company, has been referred 
o me. 

In compliance with your request I have had compiled and inclose 
herewith a statement giving the desired information in so far Se yes 
are able to furnish it. The U Pacific System was reo 


62. 53 


oo ware truly, 


Hon. J. W. 
DA 


1896 and 1897, and 7 existing campan water acquir — . 

road p rties as a result of the r ton have none of the 
informa on which you request for the pertod prior to the reorgani- 
zation. 


You refer to a speech by Senator La FOLLETTE nted in the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RÉCORD Of ‘Thursday, a. 6. This citation is apparently 
erroneous, and we have not been able to find the speech to ae 
3 I should be greatly obliged if you would have a corrected cita- 

on sent me. 

In 1914 a — some correspondence with Senator THOMAS, of Colo- 
rado, the I part of which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, o 122 13. 1914, page 7149. and April 22, 1914, page 7600, 
concerning a criticism of certain Union Pacific financing which he 
had made on the floor of the Senate. 

Yours, very truly, R. S. LOVETT. 


Union Pacific System. 
CAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT IN 1 155 OF THE PUBLIC as cr JUXB 


8 Pacific R. R. Co., I Feb D 18 oTi Or 1, 1897; Oregon Short Linc 

R. Co., incorporated Feb. m-Washington R. it. & 

Navigation Co., — — hen 4 0, successor to Oregon 

R. R. & Na — 11 was BM July 16, 1890, and 
on => & . 
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CAPITAL STOCK UNION PACIFIC R. R. CO, 


Common stock: 
Issued at par value hannen 16.1888. ag agreement for ee 
organization 0 in part paymen 
for railroad and other property seats TS TAO $60, 986, 400 
Issued in exchange for the capital stock of the Oregon 
Short a R. R. Co. on basis of ag value of U. P, 
R. Co. stock for par value O. S. L. R. R. Co. 
stock and ee in 5 5 pes share, amounting to 
$820,479. e O rR. Co. stock was owned 
by the public and eni been 3 ger og Ry 
and agreement for reorganization ¥ 
a % y ne A BA, BNO 
Jesuon in exchange, at par value, for Oregon R. R. & 
tion Co. common stock owned by the public. 
fant had been issued under“ Plan and agreement 
for reorganization dated in 18957 
Issued for conversion of first lien convertible 4 
cent bonds at rate of go par value in stock 
each $100, face value in bonds. The e 
S 
o the stockholders an 
e 9 5 nee can ESI Il Ror Ie wes 99, 450, 000 


7, 690,600 


ASASE Se vv. ͤ 26,815, 300 
222,291, 600 
Preferred stock: 


Issued at par value under Plan and 
reo tion dated Oct. 15, 1895,” pay- 


& Navigation referred owned by e 
public, which had 1 —— issued under “Plan and 
agreement for reorganization dated in 1895“ 9, 883, 800 


Issued in exchange, at par value for face value, for 
Oregon Short ine R. R. Co. collateral trust, non- 
cumulative income B bonds owned by the publi 
which had been issned under “ Plan and a 
for reorganization dated Feb. 20, 1898. 14, 685, 500 


Total preferred stock 99, 543, 500 


FUNDED DEBT UNION PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


vibes e me erent Ont Tent peek E ae eee ee 
at face value under “ Plan an ent for 
Teor nization dated Oct. 15, 1800 oe part pay- 
ment for railroad and other property acquired... 89, 978,000 
Issued in exchange, at 3 value for face value, for Ore- 
n Short Line R. Co. nongumulative income A 
nds owned by the public, which had been issued 
under “Plan and agreement for reorganization 


dated Feb. 20, 1896” „ 6, 584, 000 
Sold to public at 102 per cent of face value, amount- 
e ee 8, 488, 000 
* — — — 
100, 000, 000 
First lien and refunding mortgage 4 cent bonds sold 
to the public at 93 per cent of aon value, amounting 
pe Te eae eT eee eee 65, 458, 090 


20-year 4 per cent convertible bonds sold to the stock- 
holders at 90 per cent of face value, amounting to 
Wi ʃd —ö—ñ 28888 228 


OREGON SHORT LINE R. R, CO. 


Oregon poe Line Ry. Co. first mort, 

hee in 1 55 881. a by O. S. 177 N hon 

Plan an eemen ‘or reorganiza on da . 

20, 1896" 3 roe Bee RE ͤ ß PA EA 14,931, 000 
Utah & Northern Ry. Co. first by 8. F. F. Be e4 ga cent bonds 

1 lan a righ cnc id jection Gated web, 

2 and agreement for reor m da N 

DD; ISOC Mi ee 3 C ˙² a ee ee 
Utah & Northern Ry. Co. peg dl mort 5 per cent 

honda issued in 1886. Assumed ET R R. Co. 


der “Plan and agreement 1 men dated 

Feb. 20, 1896 = organization . 1. 744, 0 

Consolidated mortgage 5 per cent bonds: 

Issued at face value under “ Plan and ent for 
reorganization dated Feb. 20, 1896," n part pay- 

ment for railroad and other property acquired 10, 295, 000 | 

Sold to the public at face value. 2. 033, 000 

12, 328, 00 


Noncumulative income A bonds issued at face value under 
“Plan and agreement for ee dated Feb. 20, 


1896,“ in part payment for and other property 

ccc T Sel 272, 500 
Collateral trust nencumulative income B bonds issued at 

face value under “ Plan and agreement for reorganiza- 

tion dated Feb. 20, 1896,” in part payment for rail- 


road and other property e 25, 000 | 


4 per cent refundi bonds sold to the public at 97.56 
per cent of face value, amounting to $43,002 2.000 — 45, 000, 000 


OREGON-WASHINGTON R. R. & NAVIGATION CO, 


Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co. consolidated mortgage 
4 per cent bonds: 

Issued at face value under Plan and agreement for 
reorganization dated in 1895,” in part payment for 

railroad and other property acquired_._._._______ 15, 174, 000 
8 at Re pe cent in exchange for $4,900,000 
Navigation Co. first mortgage 6 

per 1 We et 22 SEE —. ee ae 5, 390, 000 

2, 816, 000 


23, 380, 000 
E 
First and refunding m 4 per cent bonds sold to the 
blic at 90 per pect of face value, amounting to 
OU OG eg eet ee rere ET abel, OO OEE 
Total funded debt. 384, 629, 850 


Norn.—The above represents securities held “att a public and does 
not include stock and bends of the respective Unien Pacific system 
companies held in the Treasury or owned within the system. 


Jury 20, 1916. 


Mr. WEEKS. Also, I have a statement of the Southern 
Pacific System, which operates in the same section of country 
covered by the Union Pacific System. 

The issue of stock in the Southern Pacific system since De- 
cember 81, 1890, amounts to $156,599,000. Of this amount 
§81,686,415.64 was issued in exchange for stock of companies 
forming part of the system. This leaves $74,963,100 to be ac- 
counted for. Seventy-four million four hundred and fifty-one 
thousand eight hundred dollars was issued in exchange for an 
equal amount ef preferred stock, which has been issued for cash 
at par. Five hundred and eleven thousand three hundred dol- 
lars was issued in exchange for convertible bonds, which had, 
previously been issued for cash at par. Of this last amount 
$509,300 was issued at a premium of 130. 

I annex a statement giving the detail of the bond issue and 
the total issue aggregating $249,000,000. There are now out: 
standing $204,000,000, the remainder having been retired or con- 
verted into stock. I ask that there may be printed in the 
Recor the statement relating to this matter which I have been 
discussing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That order will be made. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


3 Pacreic Co., 
July 27, 1916. 
Hon. JOHN W. WEEK 
United States Bokata, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: Mr. William Sproule, president of me Southern Pacific 
Co., as well as of the Southern Pacific Railroa „ has referred to me 


formation as to the sales of stocks and bonds 3 the “ Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co.” and its leased lines during the last 25 years. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Co. owns one of the several lines 
3 the Southern Pacific system, which is rated under lease 
by the BSu tena Pacific Co. On ost total destruc- 

on of Se 1 9 e records by the San Francisco flre of 1906, it is 

resent time to you with the desired infor- 
en ee “at the present time,“ for agents of the valuation de- 
partment rr. — Interests e Commerce Commission, with the cooperation 
of our own officers, have been engaged for some time in e. endeavor 
to work out from what remains of the wa a Rag 
similar to that which you have asked for. is believed that this 
work will be completed ‘and a report made in about six weeks or two 
months. 

The parent company of the Southern Pacific System is the Southern 
Pacific Co., a Kentucky corporation, whose executive officers are in 
— 4 — York. Tour letter was referred to me, as chairman of the execu- 

tive committee of the Sont: Pacific Co., doubtless because Mr, 
| Spree nek 7 that you a in mind the Southern Pacific Co. By 

Bullding fire of 1912 this company also Incurred the loss 
of 8 all its corporate — — 

From the 3 ae reports of the Southern Pacific Co. and 
from its ee nterstate Commerce Commission ft appears 
that its ou ding ‘easel stock was issued either in exchange for 


| the stock of the companies which compose its system or for the 
| equivalent of cash at par. 


‘The issue of its stock since December 31, 1890, amounts to $156,- 
599,515.64. Of this amount, $81,686.415.64 was issued in 
for stock of companies forming Anp of its Ah Mn igp leaves 
4,963,100 to be accounted for: 874.451.800 a ge ens 
or an equal amount of preferred stock, which 1 had been issued for 
| cash at par; p 300 ons issued in exchange for convertible bonds, 
which had previously been issued for cash at par. Of this last amount, 
$509,300 was issued at a premtum of 130. 
ca the bonds of the Southern Pacific Co. have been issued in the 


25 . of — Central Pacific Railway Co.; the 9 — 
1 issued at the highest prices obtainable, varying from a 


June 80, 1912. to a maximum of 96.75 for 44 uring 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. The $136, 6,500 of convertible 
bonds were issued for cash at par. I annex a statement ving the 
@etails of the bond issues. the total issues, gerecating $249,- 
345,000. there are now outstanding 5204, 835, 110. The remainder 
have been retired or converted into stock. 


Yours, truly, J. KRUTTSCHNITT, 
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Southern Pacifie Co. 
BONDS ISSUED TO JUNE 30, 1915. 


Rate at Par value of 
Title of bonds. Par value. | Vien sold Disposition of bonds. peer ag 
mission), June 30, 1916. 
First e 6 por cent steamship bonds, issued fiscal year 
SRE ERS PAD REP IAS ey EE NEED A 4 $1,971, 000 100 | Sold to Pacific Improvement Co. (eventually acquired by None. 
the Central Pacific Ry. Co. for sinking funds). 
Unable to ascertain from records account destruction 
{ thereof in Equitable Building fire Jan. 9, 1912; issued None. 
for corporate purposes of the company. 
Issued in. 8 for a like amount of two 5-year 4 
100 cent gold bon yi $ per None. 
bea Ser t payment of purchase price of Central Pacific $34, 218, 500 
Ri: Gov comune on bak iat acoludlamce with TORIN oes 
Ports Boer which h. provided pond 1 8 8 ol the said 
stock d receive share Southern Pacific 
Co.'s common s stm GOR Wee Set Ea P. Co. 4 per 
cent gold bonds (C. P. stock collateral). 
.| Issued ae at par for $12,000,000 Central Pacific |....... 3 
pr 
advances made for additions and betterments CentralTT“kl 
Pacific Ry. 
ed in part ct hi of preferred stock surrendered and 
olders received for each share surrendered 227,000 
100 per cent in bonds and 20 per cent in cash. 
per 99 20-year converlible bonds, issued fiscal year Sold to stockholders to reimburse com: mpany for oxpendi 
777! ES CRETE SAE EIA tures account road and 3 and provide funds for $1,151,910 
‚— UU ee eee eee ee eee) tee future additions and betterment: 8. 
choc (( hess ae 


— 


s5 


P. 
2| 888 


x 


9 trust 43 per cent certificates: 
Issued fiscal year 19133333 

Issued fiscal year 1914. 
Series B, issued fiscal 1914..... 
Series C, C, issued fiscal year 1015. 


Grand total VVV 


Sold 15 Kuhn, Loeb & Co.! 


Issued to stockholders to reimburse company for expendi- 
100 tures account road and Sane and to refund 54, 527,000 
$26,000,000 S. P. Co. I- year no 
Sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to provide funds with which to 748 
| purchase rolling stock. p 9, 745, 009 


204, $35, 110 


1 To relmburse company for expenditures account Bay Shore Line and termina) facilities. 


Mr. WEEKS. I have statements from other prominent rail- 
roads of the country that practically substantiate the figures 
which I have given in the roads I have cited. 

In a word, I want to say, Mr. President, that I do not find 
that any railroad company in this country has issued securities 
during the last 25 years materially below par, and that the 
average of all the railroad securities issued, both stocks and 
bonds, during that period is substantially 95 per cent of their 
par value. I doubt, unless in the very remotest sections of the 
United States, in the case of some small railroad, if there has 
been a single mile of road built during the last 25 years where 
a bond issue has been made and the stock has been given to the 
purchaser of the bonds as a gratuity. It certainly has not 
been done in the case of any of the great railroad systems of 
the country, which have constructed practically all of the mile- 
age which has been constructed in the United States during 
that time. I do not know a single instance of an old railroad 
where that has been done. I think in one or two cases in the 
Southwest I have heard of cases where railroads have been 


undertaken by a sale of bonds, and the stock sold at a material 
discount from par. In one instance—I do not recall the name 
of the road; I guess it was the Kansas City & Southern or the 
Kansas City & Guif—the road was in the hands of a receiver 
before it was completed. The same individuals attempted to 
construct a road in a southwestern direction from Kansas City— 
with this the present Presiding Officer (Mr. Astrunsr in the 
chair) may be familiar—but I think the result was exactly 
the same as in the previous case—that the road went into the 
hands of a receiver before the construction was completed. 

So finally in my investigations, which have been fairly thor- 
ough, I do not find any instance which will corroborate the 
statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin—that railway 
stocks are given to the purchasers of bonds, and do not bring any 
return to the treasury of the road. 

I make this statement and submit these figures not because I 
care personally anything about defending the railway situation 
in the United States in any other manner than to promote the 
public interest by furnishing the public with sufficient confi- 
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dence in railway securities so that they may safely invest in 
them and thereby enable railroads to make developments which 
will enable them to perform the service which the public has 
a right to demand. If what I have submitted has any influence 
in bringing about that condition, I am quite content, I certainly 
have had no other purpose in taking this matter up for discus- 
sion at this time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. O. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish 
a nationa! park service, and for other purposes, asks a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. FERRIS, Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
and Mr. La ForLerre managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 

The message also announced that the House disagrees to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent 
interstate commerce in the products of child labor, and for other 
purposes, agrees to the conference asked for by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Lewis, Mr. Mauer, and Mr, Smirx of Michigan man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 


2 ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 12717. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914; 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 16699. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Men’s Club of the 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, of Los Angeles, Cal, praying 
for the enactment of iegislation to prohibit interstate com- 
merce in the products of child labor, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of California, 
remonstrating against the enactment of legislation to limit the 
freedom of the press, which were ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 6808) granting a pension to Mrs. W. H. Holmes 
A papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

y 

A bill (S. 6809) granting an increase of pension to William 
F. Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 6810) for the relief of John H. Rheinlander; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS— TABITHA RASK. 


On motion of Mr, Prrracan, it was 


> Ordered, That the papers in the case of the bill S. 4156, 5 

Congress, ‘frst session, granting a pension to Tabi Rask, with- 

8 from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having ee nade 
ereon. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park 
service, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Myrrs, Mr. THoatas, and Mr. Smoor conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries, to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I presume it would now be 
in order to have the Secretary read the bill and take up the 
amendments of the committee in their order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senatot not to make that request 
at this time. I will say that there are no other Senators ready 
to go on to-night, but they will be prepared in the morning, and 
I hope the Senate will now adjourn. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, Mr. President, I will not ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill read and consider the com- 
mittee amendments first. We have had a very hard day of it 
anyway, and I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’cloeck and 15 minutes 
p. m., Wednesday, August 9, 1916) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, August 10, 1916, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, August 9, 1916. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Our Father who art in heaven, we approach Thee in faith 
and confidence that we may be guided by the light of Thy spirit 
through all the duties of this day; impress upon us, we beseech 
Thee, the certainty of the great and universal law: “ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth 
to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 
And let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not.” Hear us and thus bless us in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ae Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendment to 
bill (H. R. 8234) to prevent interstate commerce in the products 
of child labor, and for other purposes, had requested a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the bill and amend- 
ments and had appointed Mr. New Lanps, Mr. Ropryson, and 
Mr. Crarr as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster at Newark, N. J., with a 
special canceling die for the Newark Two hundred and fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 5976) to amend an 
act approved May 29, 1908, entitled “An act to amend an act to 
authorize the Baltimore & Washington Transit Co. of Maryland 
to enter the District of Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the 
same more readily accessible, and for the establishment of and 
maintenance of signboards and monuments locating the same; 
and 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890. 


TRADE RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recoxp by publishing a letter re- 
cently written by the President to the president of the Dlinois 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Speaker, I will say, this was 
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the letter from which I read an extract a day or two ago, the 
authenticity of which was doubted by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kircnin]. I therefore ask to put the letter in 
the Recorp, the reply thereto by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the letter addressed to me, inclosing same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconb by printing the 
letters referred to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ohicago, August 7, 1916. 
Hon. Nicnonas Loxcworra, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Mr. Hastings requests me to acknowl receipt of your 
telegram of August 5. inclose herewith a copy of the letter of Presi- 
dent Wilson and also a copy of Mr. Hastings’s reply. 

Very truly, yours, 
Joun M. GLENN, Seerctary. 


Tun WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, July 28, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL M. HASTINGS, 


President Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 


My Dear Mr. HastincGs: It was with real interest and appreciation 
that I recelved your suggestion for the appointment of a commission 
to visit the belligerent nations for the purpose of studying the means 
whereby closer economic relations might be brought about between the 
United States and Europe. The general idea 5 sugges- 
tion had for a long time been much in my thoughts. ether this is 
the opportune moment to act upon it, however, is open to serious 

uestion, 

3 Let me say that when the circumstances justify it I shall take 
advantage of that provision of the Rainey bill under which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to direct an examination or investigation by the 
tariff commission of trade relations between the United States and 
foreign countries, including the conditions, causes, and effects of the 
competition of foreign industries with those of the United States. 

After all, what we are interested in is to ascertain all the facts 
surrounding our economic life and to disconnect a fundamental thing 
like the fiscal policy of the Government with regard to duties on im- 

rts from party politics. We shall strive to do this through the 

strumentality of a permanent, nonpartisan commission composed 
of able and experienced men, so that when the facts are once obtained 
the handling of our tariff question may no lo be made the foot- 
ball of politics. It ought to be ible by such means to make the 
question of duties merely a question of progress and development, a 
question of adapting means to ends, of fac mgt ang helping business 
and employing to the utmost the resources of the country a vast 
development of our business and enterprise. 

Through the Federal Trade Commission, which substitutes the milder 
processes of helpful counsel for the harsh process of the law, we 
already have for the first time a compilation of the trust laws of the 
world, together with a complete analysis of the manner in which 
foreign Governments encourage their business enterprises and associa- 
tions. A committee of the House of Representatives now has under 
discussion a bill to permit cooperation among American manufacturers 
and business men exclusively for export trade, so that American enter- 
prise may be able to meet more 8 the organized competition 
with which they are face to face in international markets. In addition 
to the information gathered and systematized by the Federal Trade 
Commission bearing upon foreign and domestic commerce, our consular 
8 nfatives and commercial attach’s abroad have kept us well sup- 

lied with information relative to the changing business conditions and 

he new financial processes which are proceeding with unusual rapidity ; 

but it will be the privilege and function of the tariff commission to 
obtain and collate in an eyen more systematic way the information 
which is desired as a basis for our future action. 

We have not been accustomed to the large world of international 
business, but it is evident that we must get acquainted with it imme- 
diately. American enterprise is already establishing new industries. 
Some of these, like the dyestuffs industry, for example, are old and well 
established in Europe, and have been for 13 The study of such 
industries, their wages, and their general organization, with reference 
to economy and efficiency of operation, can not fall to be helpful to the 
business men of the United States and to the people in general. 

May I not add an expression of my sincere hey on of the eyi- 
dence you and your colleagues have given of a willingness to cooperate 
in all such enterprises? 


Sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, July 31, 1916. 
To the PRESIDENT: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 26, and in reply 
wish to express to you my appreciation as well as the appreciation of my 
colleagues for the very cordial reception you have given our suggestions. 

The very important services which we propose no doubt could be done 
by the tariff commission as you indicate, but we feel that it would be 
much better to have a special commission, the idea of which should be 
to carry our feelings of endship and good will to other nations. The 
members of the tarif commission would be received as commercial emis- 
mae while it was our thought that the commercial feature should be 
secondary, 

We feel our country should cultivate a friendly spirit with other 
nations, and the commission we suggest should precede any commercial 
effort made on the part of business houses of our country. 

We were impressed with your Detroit speech and gathered our sugges- 
tions largely, om this source. There is no desire to interfere with the 
diplomatic officials or encroach upon the duties of any other department. 
If a commission made up of representative industrial and financial men 
corld sit down with similar representatives from other Governments and 
talk matters over, our people feel confident that great would result, 
as it would heip to eliminate misunderstandings and place us on a 
more friendly footing. The message our commission would carry to the 
1 Governments and trade associations could not help but bear fruit 
beneficial to ourselves and the countries visited. 


Very truly, yours, 


SAMUEL M. Hastings, President. 


PREVENTION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN PRODUCTS OF CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8234, just reported from 
the Senate, to disagree to the Senate amendments and agree to 
the request for a conference on the differences between the two 
Houses, and ask that the conferees be appointed for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill the title 
of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8284) to 7 
ae Bh cam 55 lg 43 8 eee oe commerce in the products 

The SPEAKER. To disagree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. The Chair hears none. The Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Lewis, Mr. Mauer, and Mr. Surri of Michigan. 
SCHOONER CLARA DAVIS. 


Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp two telegrams, the one I sent to Capt. 
Davis, of Somerset, Mass., and his reply thereto, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
printing two telegrams, one that he sent to Capt. Davis and 
Capt. Davis's reply, pertaining to the debate of yesterday. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 8, 1916. 


Capt. CORNELIUS A. Davis, 
Somersct, Mass.: 


Saw a statement that the Clara Daris is now on the British black 
list. Is that correct, or bas the black list been suspended? Answer, 
Wu. S. GREENE. 
Fas, River, Mass., August 8, 1916. 
Hon. WILLIAM GREENE, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Haye promise that black list will be removed in a few days. 
C. A. Davis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill H. R. 1660, providing for the 
classification of salaries of veterinary inspectors and lay inspec- 
tors (grades 1 and 2) employed by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry in the Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAY. Mr, Speaker, I call up the conference report on the 
Army appropriation bill (H. R. 16460), and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia calls up the 
conference report on the Army appropriation bill and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement may be read in lieu of 
the report. Is there objection? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask whether there will be s full ex- 
planation given of this matter? 

Mr. HAY. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Well, the statement does not 
tell very much; will there be a full explanation given? 

Mr. HAY. I will be glad to answer any questions. . 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I know, but people do not 
understand very much about it unless a full explanation is 
given. The report is very long. 

Mr. HAY. I will be very glad to explain to the gentleman 
anything I can explain. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman explain 
the conference report in addition to having the statement read? 
Mr. HAY, I will do so after the statement has been read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (NO. 1091). 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16460) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, having met, after full and 
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free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 42, 43, 
52, 54, 57, 58, 60, 72, 75, 77, 88, 96, 101, 104, 130, 131, 135, and 
140. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 45, 47, 49, 53, 
55, 62, 68, 65, 68, 78. 79, 81, 82, 83, 85, 86, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 97, 98, 103, 105, 107, 110, 111, 114, 117, 118, 126, 127, 128, 
129, and 136, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Contingencies of the Army: For all contingent expenses 
of the Army not otherwise provided for and embracing all 
branches of the military service, including the office of the Chief 
of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, in- 
cluding the employment of translators and exclusive of all 
other personal services in the War Department, or any of its 
subordinate bureaus or offices at Washington, D. C., or in the 
Army at large, but impossible to be anticipated or classified ; to 
be expended on the approval and authority of the Secretary of 
War, and for such purposes as he may deem proper, including 
the payment of a per diem allowance not to exceed $4, in lieu 
of subsistence, to employees of the War Department traveling 
on official business outside of the District of Columbia and 
away from their designated posts, $50,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert“ $14,281,766”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 7 of 
the bill, line 10, after the word “ section,” insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That of the sum last above mentioned 
$900,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, will be avail- 
able for paying and otherwise providing for such officers of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps and such enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps as may be ealled into 
active service“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment and in lieu of the matter 
inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to accept for 
the United States from any citizen of the United States a dona- 
tion of a tract or tracts of land suitable and desirable in his 
judgment for the purposes of an aviation field and remount sta- 
tion, the terms of the donation also to authorize the use of the 
property donated for any other service of the United States 
which may hereafter appear desirable.” 

And the Senate azree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is directed to investigate the suit- 
ability of the various military reservations for aviation pur- 
poses, and should any of the reservations be found not suitable 
and not available for aviation he is authorized, in his discretion, 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, for the 
United States of America, such land as may be necessary for 
aviation purposes, and there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for said 
purpose.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $10.000,000: Provided, That in applying section 25 of the na- 
tional-defense uct approved June 8, 1916, the President shall 
assign to officers of the Army such constructive dates of original 
commission, from which lengths of commissioned service shall 
be computed, as will preserve their rights to promotion in accord- 
ance with their relative order on the lineal lists of their arms 
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and continue in effect losses of files occasioned by sentences of 
courts-martial or failures to pass required examinations for 
promotion, said constructive dates of original commission to be 
subject to change whenever a change thereof may be necessary 
in order to carry into effect losses of files hereafter incurred 
by any officer through a sentence of court-martial or a failure 
to pass a required examination for promotion: Provided further, 
That in determining the arm from which a detail is to be made 
to a vacancy in the detached officers’ list, as provided in the 
third proviso of section 25 of the national defense act ap- 
proved June 8, 1916, the officer of any grade who is the senior 
in that grade according to the constructive dates of original 
commission provided for in the preceding proviso shall be con- 
sidered the senior in length of commissioned service of all offi- 
cers of that grade: Provided further, That in determining the 
rights of officers in the last proviso of section 24 of said national 
defense act, officers retired before the separation of the Field 
Artillery from the Coast Artillery shall be regarded as having 
belonged to the Field Artillery: Provided further, That when 
by reason of increase in the arm, corps, or branch of the service 
in’ which an officer is commissioned his loss of files in lineal 
rank due to suspension from promotion on account of failure 
to pass the required examination therefor exceeds the loss he 
would have sustained if no such increase had occurred, he shall, 
if promoted upon reexamination, be advanced to the position 
he would have occupied in the grade to which promoted had no 
increase occurred: And provided further, That the general offi- 
cers of the line who were appointed as such pursuant to the act 
of March 4, 1915 (88 Stat. L., p. 1191), shall take rank in their 
present grades over all officers hereafter appointed to like 
grades“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $2,225,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $9,000,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $18,000,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this act or previous acts of 
Congress shall be construed to prohibit the paying of men 
enlisted by State authorities of any State for militia. organiza- 
tion for the purpose of bringing said organization up to the 
minimum necessary to permit of the muster in of said organiza- 
tion, from the date of such enlistments to the date of muster In 
or from date of enlistment to date of rejection, after physical 
examination“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert * $700,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert $300,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $2,000,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert ** $800,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert $1,500,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its dis- 
ngreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 9 
of the printed amendments, line 1, strike out the word “may” 
and insert the word “shall”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount proposed by said amendment insert“ $675,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed in said amendment insert $700,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree tu the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 

sum proposed by said amendment insert $375,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Add at the end 
of said amendment the following: “ which limitations shall in- 
elude the grades of brigadier general, major general, and lieu- 
tenant general“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
said amendment strike out the following: “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to ap- 
point to the grade of major general on the retired list of the 
Army any brigadier general now borne on said list who served 
with credit in the Army throughout both the Civil War and the 
War with Spain, as well as during the interval between said 
wars, and who, being a general officer, exercised with efficiency 
and gallantry the command of a brigade or of a higher unit in 
action or in actual operations against an enemy, and who in con- 
sideration of services so rendered was recommended to bea major 
general, United States Volunteers, by the commanding general 
of the Army, as shown by the records of the War Department: 
Provided, That any brigadier general on the retired list who as 
senior colonel commanded with credit a brigade or higher unit 
‘in the Civil War, though not so recommended, may be advanced 
in grade as authorized by this paragraph if he fulfills the other 
requirements thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 56, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$712,500 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For three months’ additional pay to enlisted men reenlisting 
within the period of three months from date of discharge from 
first enlistment "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by sald amendment insert the following: 

“For temporary employment, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, of additional clerks in the field on account of the 
induction of additional forces into the service of the United 
States, $50,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the mat- 
ter inserted in said amendment; on page 20, line 13, of the bill, 
strike out the comma, and on the same page of the bill, line 5, 
after the word “Army,” insert the following: “$20,000,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 66, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 


the matter inserted in said amendment insert the following: 
** $11,000,000 "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, That $250,000 of the appropriation provided for in this 
paragraph shall be expended in the purchase of material and 
the construction of tent floors, framing for screens, and screens, 
to be added to the equipment of the tents now being used by the 
Army of the United States“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted in said amendment insert the following: 
52,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert the 
matter inserted by said amendment on page 26 of the bill, line 
3, after the word “ discharge” where it occurs the first time in 
said line; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ $23,000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “and the preparation of camp sites, including the procure- 
ment of water, installation of water and sewer systems, con- 
struction of roads and the construction of temporary kitchens, 
mess shelters, latrines, bathhouses and storehouses for the stor- 
age and safe-keeping of supplies at mobilization camps in the 
several States for the forces called or drafted into the service 
of the United States, and to be available from June 18, 1916, 
$4,000,000," and, on page 29 of the bill, line 18, strike out the 
word“ and“ and insert a semicolon after the word“ employees“ 
in the same line and on the same page of the bill instead of the 
comma ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ $20,280,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ Provided further, That hereafter the accounting for Army 
supplies or property and the fixing of responsibility therefor shall 
be according to such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed in line 2 of said amendment insert 
* $3,146,000"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $860,534: Prorided, That $6,000 of this sum may be used for 
repairing the military road in front of the east side of Arlington 
Cemetery ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $4,500,000, of which sum $500,000 may be used under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War in the erection or rental of tem- 
porary hospitals for the care and shelter of the sick and injured: 
Provided, That so much of the act of June 3, 1916, as relates 
to the age limit for eligibility to appointment of first lieutenants 
in the Medical Department of the Army, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed: Provided further, That after January 1, 1918, 
the maximum age limit for eligibility to appointment of first 
lieutenants in the Medical Department of the Army shall be 
32 years; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For the purchase of material to be used in the construction 
of a trade-school building at the Engineer School, to remain 
available until expended, $9,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided, That authority is granted for the purchase, main- 
tenance, and repair and operation from this appropriation of not 
to exceed 38 motorcycles, including those on hand“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert “$475,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In licu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert $10,000,000 “; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ Provided, That not more than $5,000,000 of this appropria- 
tion may be used in the purchase of ammunition.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $3,000,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 

of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
Provided, That not more than $1,500,000 of this appropria- 
tion may be used for the purchase of articles not manufactured 
by the Government and necessary for small arms target 
practice,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for use in target 
practice, targets, target materials, and other necessary acces- 
sories, to rifle clubs organized under the rules of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and to schools having 
a uniformed corps of cadets and carrying on military training, 
in sufficient number for the proper conduct of target practice.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $9,500,000 ” ; 
und the Senate agree to the same: 

Amendment numbered 119: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 119, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed by said amendment insert $6,000,000 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the amount proposed by said amendment insert “ $6,000,000 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “$500,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
nnd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “$10,000,000 “; 
und the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $5,000,000 ” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert $10,000,000 *; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “ 85,000,000 *; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out all after the period in line 8 of said amendment; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 133, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter inserted by said amendment and restore the matter 
stricken out by said amendment, except as follows: 

On page 49 of the bill, line 2, strike out “ $200,000” and in- 
sert “$50,000.” 

On page 49 of the bill, line 6, strike out “$100,000” and in- 
sert “ $25,000.” 

On page 49 of the bill, line 16, strike out $100,000 “ and in- 
sert “ $25,000.” 

On page 52 of the bill, line 7, strike out the words “ Territory 
of Hawaii” and insert “ Territories.” 

On page 52 of the bill, line 20, strike out “ $2,000,000 ” and in- 
sert “ $1,000,000.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 8, after the word “laborers,” 
insert the following: “at $660 each per annum.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 14, strike out “$35,000” and in- 
sert “ $17,500.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 17, strike out “ $15,000 ” and in- 
sert “ $7,500.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 19, strike out $60,000" and in- 
sert $30,000.” 

On page 53 of the bill, line 23, strike out “ $60,000" and in- 
sert “ $30,000.” 

A0 54 of the bill, line 2, strike out “$4,000” and insert 

95 page 54 of the bill, line 6, strike out “ $175,000 ” and insert 
“ 75,000.” 

400 page 54 of the bill, line 9, strike out “ $100,000 ” and insert 

<3 page 54 of the bill, line 12, strike out $25,000” and insert 
“ 12,500.” 

On page 54 of the bill, lines 20 and 21, strike out the word 
“Territory ” and insert the word “ Territories.” 

On page 55 of the bill, line 3. strike out the word“ Territory“ 
and insert the word “ Territories.” 

On page 55 of the bill strike out line 20. 

On page 55 of the bill strike out all on line 21 down to and 
including line 25, on page 56 of the bill, and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“Supplying and exchanging Infantry equipment, National 
Guard: For the purpose of manufacturing, procuring, exchang- 
ing, and issuing model of 1910 equipment to the Infantry and 
other dismounted organizations of the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, a 
sufficient number of Infantry equipment, model of 1910, shall 
have been procured and shall be available for the purpose the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, on the requisi- 
tion of the governors of the several States and Territories. or 
the commanding general of the District of Columbia National 
Guard, such numbers thereof as are required for equipping the 
National Guard in said States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, without charging the cost or value thereof or any 

connected therewith against any allotments to said 
States, Territories, or the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
the equipment thus issued shall be receipted for and shall re- 
main the property of the United States and be annually ac- 
counted for by the governors of the several States, Territories, 
and the commanding general of the District of Columbia Na- 
tional Guard as now required by law, and that each State, Ter- 
ritory, and the District of Columbia shall, upon receipt of new 
equipment, turn in to the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army, without receiving any money credit therefor and 
without expense for transportation of Infantry equipment now 
in its possession, the property of the United States, and replaced 
by articles of the model or 1910 equipment, $400,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 134: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 134, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges 
for the use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, 
under reasonable regulations to be prescribed by the national 
board for promotion of rifle practice and approved by the Sec- 
retary of War; to provide standard military arms and ammuni- 
tion, indoor gallery rifies and ammunition; for the employment 
of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and 
indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the 
employment of instructors; for clerical services; for prizes, 
trophies, badges, and other insignia; for the transportation of 
employees, instructors, and civilians to engage in practice; for 
the purchase of materials, supplies, and services, and for ex- 
penses incidental to instruction of citizens of the United States 
in marksmanship, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and to remain available until expended, 
$300,000: Provided, That the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to appoint, as director of civilian 
marksmanship, under the drection of the Secretary of War, an 
officer of the Army or of the Marine Corps.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 137: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War, and under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, for the support 
of, at a cost of not more than $50 per month, or so much of 
said amount as the Secretary of War may deem necessary, and 
not more than such enlisted man has been contributing monthly 
to the support of his family at the time of his being called or 
drafted into the service of the United States or during his en- 
listment period in the Regular Army at the time of such call or 
draft of the Organized Militia or National Guard, the family 
of each enlisted man of the Organized Militia or National 
Guard called or drafted into the service of the United States 
until his discharge from such service, and the family of each 
enlisted man of the Regular Army until his discharge from 
active service therein or until the discharge of the Organized 
Militia or National Guard from such service if such enlisted 
man is at that time in active service in the Regular Army, which 
family during the term of service of such enlisted man has no 
other income, except the pay of such enlisted man, adequate 
for the support of said family: Provided, That the action of the 
Secretary of War in all cases provided for in this paragraph 
shall be final, and no right to prosecute a suit in the Court of 
Claims or in any other court of the United States against the 
Government of the United States shall accrue to such enlisted 
man, or to any member of the family of any such enlisted man, 
by virtue of the passage of this act: And provided further, 
That this paragraph shall not apply to any such enlisted man 
who shall marry after the 15th day of July, 1916; and the word 
‘family’ shall include only wife, children, and dependent 
mothers.” $ 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 138: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 138, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec, 2. That a Council of National Defense is hereby estab- 
lished, for the coordination of industries and resources for the 
national security and welfare, to consist of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“That the Council of National Defense shall nominate to the 
President, and the President shall appoint, an advisory commis- 
sion, consisting of not more than seven persons, each of whom 
shall have special knowledge of some industry, public utility, 
or the development of some natural resource, or be otherwise 
specially qualified, in the opinion of the council, for the per- 
formance of the duties hereinafter provided. The members of 
the advisory commission shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be allowed actual expenses of travel and subsistence when 
attending meetings of the commission or engaged in investiga- 
tions pertaining to its activities. The advisory commission shall 
hold such meetings as shall be called by the council or be pro- 
vided by the rules and regulations adopted by the council for the 
conduct of its work. 

“That it shall be the duty of the Council of National Defense 
to supervise and direct investigations and make recommendations 
to the President and the heads of executive departments as to 


the location of railroads with reference to the frontier of the 
United States so as to render possible expeditious concentration 
of troops and supplies to points of defense; the coordination of 
military, industrial, and commercial purposes in the location of 
extensive highways and branch lines of railrord; the utilization 
of waterways; the mobilization of military and naval resources 
for defense; the increase of domestic production of articles and 
materials essential to the support of armies and of the people 
during the interruption of foreign commerce; the development of 
seagoing transportation; data as to amounts, location, method 
and means of production, and availability of military supplies; 
the giving of information to producers and manufacturers as to 
the class of supplies needed by. the military and other services 
of the Government, the requirements relating thereto, and the 
creation of relations which will render possible in time of need 
the immediate concentration and utilization of the resources of 
the Nation.” 

“That the Council of National Defense shall adopt rules and 
regulations for the conduct of its work, which rules and regu- 
lations shall be subject to the approval of the President, and 
shall provide for the work of the advisory commission to the 
end that the special knowledge of such commission may be de- 
veloped by suitable investigation, research, and inquiry and 
make available in conference and report for the use of the 
council; and the council may organize subordinate bodies for 
its assistance in special investigations, either by the employ- 
ment of experts or by the creation of committees of specially 
qualified persons to serve without compensation, but to direct 
the investigations of experts so employed. 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be nec- 
essary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be immediately available 
for experimental work and investigations undertaken by the 
council, by the advisory commission, or subordinate bodies, for 
the employment of a director, expert and clerical expenses and 
supplies, and for the necessary expenses of members of the 
advisory commission or subordinate bodies going to and attend- 
ing meetings of the commission or subordinate bodies. Reports 
shall be submitted by all subordinate bodies and by the ad- 
visory commission to the council, and from time to time the 
council shall report to the President or to the heads of execu- 
tive departments upon special inquiries or subjects appropriate 
thereto, and an annual report to the Congress shall be submitted 
through the President, including as full a statement of the 
activities of the council and the agencies subordinate to it as 
is consistent with the public interest, including an Itemized ac- 
count of the expenditures made by the council or authorized 
by it, in as full detail as the public interest will permit: 
Provided, however, That when deemed proper the President 
may authorize, in amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered 
expenditures and report the gross sums so authorized not 
itemized.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 139: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 139, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. That section 1342 of the Revised Statutes of the 
ous States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Sec. 1342. The articles included in this section shall be 
known as the Articles of War and shall at all times and in all 
places govern the armies of the United States. g 


“I. PRELIMINARY PROVISIONS. 


“ARTICLE 1. Definitions: The following words when used in 
these articles shall be construed in the sense indicated in this 
article, unless the context shows that a different sense is in- 
tended, namely: 

“(a) The word ‘officer’ shall be construed to refer to a 
commissioned officer; 

„(b) The word ‘soldier’ shall be construed as including a 
noncommissioned officer, a private, or any other enlisted man; 

„e) The word company shall be understood as including 
a troop or battery; and 

“(d) The word ‘battalion’ shall be understood as in-luding 
a squadron. 

“Arr. 2. Persons subject to military law: The following per- 
sons are subject to these articles and shall be understood as 
included in the term ‘any person subject to military law,’ or 
persons subject to military law,’ whenever used in these ar- 
ticles: Provided, That nothing contained in this act, except as 
specifically provided in article 2, subparagraph (c), shall be 
construed to apply to any person under the United States naval 
jurisdiction, unless otherwise specifically provided by law. 
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„(a) AN officers and soldiers in the active military service 
of the United States, or in the Regular Army Reserve, includ- 
ing volunteers from the date of their muster or acceptance into 
said service; and all other persons lawfully called, drafted or 
ordered into, or to duty or for training in, said service, from 
the date of notice of such call, draft or order ; 

“(b) Cadets; 

„(e) Officers and soldiers of the Marine Corps when detached 
for service with the armies of the United States by order of the 
President: Provided, That an officer or soldier of the Marine 
Corps when so detached may be tried by military court-martial 
for an offense committed against the laws for the government of 
the naval service prior to his detachment, and for an offense 
committed against these articles he may be tried by a naval 
court-martial after such detachment ceases ; 

„(d) All retainers to the camp and all persons accompanying 
or serving with the armies of the United States without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States, and in time of war 
all such retainers and persons accompanying or serving with 
the armies of the United States in the field, both within and with- 
out the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, though not 
otherwise subject to these articles ; 

„(e) All persons under sentence adjudged by courts-martial ; 

„f) All persons admitted into the Regular Army Soldiers’ 
Home at Washington, D. C. 


“TI. COURTS-MARTIAL. 


“ART. 3. Courts-martial classified: Courts-martial shall be of 
three kinds, namely: 

“First, general courts-martial ; 

„Second, special courts-martial ; and 

Third, summary courts-martial. 


“A, COMPOSITION. 


“ART. 4. Who may serve on courts-martial: All officers in the 
military service of the United States, and officers of the Marine 
Corps when detached for service with the Army by order of 
the President, shall be competent to serve on courts-martial for 
the trial of any persons who may lawfully be brought before 
such courts for trial. 

“Arr. 5. General courts-martial: General courts-martial may 
consist of any number of officers from 5 to 13, inclusive; but 
they shall not consist of less than 13, when that number can be 
convened without manifest injury to the service. 

“Art. 6. Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial may 
consist of any number of officers from three to five, inclusive. 

“ART. T. Summary courts-martial: A summary court-martial 
shall consist of one officer. 


n. BY WHOM APPOINTED. 


“ART. 8. General courts-martial: The President of the United 
States, the commanding officer of a territorial division or de- 
partment, the Superintendent of the Military Academy, the com- 
manding officer of an army, an army corps, a division, or a sep- 
arate brigade, and, when empowered by the President, the com- 
manding officer of any district or of any force or body of troops 
may appoint general courts-martial; but when any such com- 
mander is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person or persons 
to be tried, the court shall be appointed by superior competent 
authority, and no officer shall be eligible to sit as a member of 
such court when he is the accuser or a witness for the prose- 
cution. 

“ART. 9. Special courts-martial: The commanding officer of 
a district, garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are 
on duty, and the commanding officer of a brigade, regiment, 
detached battalion, or other detached command may appoint 
special courts-martial; but when any such commanding officer 
is the accuser or the prosecutor of the person or persons to be 
tried, the court shall be appointed by superior authority, and 
may in any case be appointed by superior authority when by 
the latter deemed desirable; and no officer shall be eligible to 

sit as a member of such court when he is the accuser or a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, 

“ART. 10. Summary courts-martial: The commanding officer 
of a garrison, fort, camp, or other place where troops are on 
duty, and the commanding officer of a regiment, detached bat- 
talion, detached company, or other detachment may appoint 
summary courts-martial; but such summary Courts-martial may 
in any case be appointed by superior authority when by the 
latter deemed desirable: Provided, That when but one officer 
is present with a command he shall be the summary court- 
martial of that command and shall hear and determine cases 
brought before him. 

“ART. 11. Appointment of judge advocates: For each general 
or special court-martial the authority appointing the court shall 


appoint a judge advocate, and for each general court-martial 
one or more assistant judge advocates when necessary. 


“C, JURISDICTION, 


“Art. 12. General courts-martial: General courts-martial 
shall have power to try any person subject to military law for 
any crime or offense made punishable by these articles and any 
other person who by the law of war is subject to trial by mili- 
tary tribunals: Provided, That no officer shall be brought to 
trial before a general court-martial appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy. 

“ART. 13. Special courts-martial: Special courts-martial shall 
have power to try any person subject to military law, except an 
officer, for any crime or offense not capital made punishable by 
these articles: Provided, That the President may, by regula- 
tions, which he may modify from time to time, except froin the 
jurisdiction of special courts-martial any class or classes of 
persons subject to military law. 

Special courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge dis- 
honorable discharge, nor confinement in excess of six months, 
nor to adjudge forfeiture of more than six months’ pay. 

“ART. 14. Summary courts-martial: Summary courts-martial 
shall have power to try any person subject to military law, ex- 
cept an oflicer, a cadet, or a soldier holding the privileges of a 
certificate of eligibility to promotion, for any crime or offense 
not capital made punishable by these articles: Provided, That 
noncommissioned officers shall not, if they object thereto, be 
brought to trial before a summary court-martial without the au- 
thority of the officer competent to bring them to trial before a 
general court-martial : Provided further, That the President may, 
by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, except 
from the jurisdiction of summary courts-martial any class or 
classes of persons subject to military law. ` 

“Summary courts-martial shall not have power to adjudge 
confinement in excess of three months, nor to adjudge the for- 
feiture of more than three months’ pay: Provided, That when the 
summary court oflicer is also the commanding officer no sentence 
of such summary court-martial adjudging confinement at hard 
labor or forfeiture of pay, or both, for a period in excess of one 
month shall be carried into execution until the same shall have 
been approved by superior authority. 

“ART. 15. Not exclusive: The provisions of these articles con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon courts-martial shall not be construed 
as depriving military commissions, provost courts, or other mili- 
tary tribunals of concurrent jurisdiction in respect of offenders 
or offenses that by the law of war may be lawfully triable by 
such military commissions, provost courts, or other military 
tribunals. 

“Arr. 16. Officers; how triable: Officers shall be triable only 
by general courts-martial, and in no case shall an officer, when it 
can be avoided, be tried by officers inferior to him in rank. 

“ D. PROCEDURE. 

“ART. 17. Judge advocate to prosecute: The judge advocate 
of a general or special court-martial shall prosecute in the name 
of the United States, and shall, under the direction of the court, 
prepare the record of its proceedings. The accused shall have 
the right to be represented before the court by counsel of his own 
selection for his defense, if such counsel be reasonably available, 
but should he, for any reason, be unrepresented by counsel, the 
judge advocate shall from time to time throughout the pro- 
ceedings advise the accused of his legal rights. 

“ART. 18. Challenges: Members of a general or special court- 
martial may be challenged by the accused, but only for cause 
stated to the court. The court shall determine the relevancy and 
validity thereof, and shall not receive a challenge to more than 
one member at a time. 

“Arr. 19. Oaths: The judge advocate of a general or special 
court-martial shall administer to the members of the court, be- 
fore they proceed upon any trial, the following oath or aflirma- 
tion: ou, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and 
truly try and determine, according to the evidence, the matter 
now before you, between the United States of America and the 
person to be tried, and that you will duly administer justice, 
without partiality, favor, or affection, according to the provisions 
of the rules and articles for the government of the armies of the 
United States, and if any doubt should arise, not explained by 
said articles, then according to your conscience, the best of your 
understanding, and the custom of war in like cases; and you do 
further swear (or affirm) that you will not divulge the findings 
or sentence of the court until they shall be published by the 
proper authority, except to the judge advocate; neither will you 
disclose or discover the vote or opinion of any particular mem- 
ber of the court-martial, unless required to give evidence thereof 
as R Tonens by a court of justice in due course of law. So help 
you S 
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„When the oath or affirmation has been administered to the 
members of a general or special court-martial, the president of 
the court shall administer to the judge advocate an oath or 
affirmation in the following form: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or 
affirm) that you will not divulge the findings or sentence of the 
court to any but the proper authority until they shall be duly 


disclosed by the same. So help you God.’ 

„All persons who give evidence before a court-martial shall 
be examined on oath or affirmation in the following form: ‘ You 
swear (or affirm) that the evidence you shall give in the case 
now in hearing shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. So help you God.’ 

“ Every reporter of the proceedings of a court-martial shall, 
before entering upon his duties, make oath or affirmation in the 
following form: ‘ You swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully 
perform the duties of reporter to this court. So help you God.’ 

“Every interpreter in the trial of any case before a court- 
martial shall, before entering upon his duties, make oath or 
affirmation in the following form: ‘ You swear (or affirm) that 
you will truly interpret in the case now in hearing. So help you 
God.’ 


“Tn case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will 
be omitted. 

“ Art, 20. Continuances: A court-martial may, for reasonable 

cause, grant a continuance to either party for such time and as 
often as may appear to be just. 
' “ART. 21. Refusal to plead: When the accused, arraigned be- 
fore a court-martial, from obstinacy and deliberate design stands 
mute or answers foreign to the purpose, the court may proceed 
to trial and judgment as if he had pleaded not guilty. 

“Ant, 22. Process to obtain witnesses: Every judge advocate 
of a general or special court-martial and every summary court- 
martial shall have power to issue the like process to compel 
witnesses to appear and testify which courts of the United States, 
having criminal jurisdiction, may lawfully issue; but such 
process shall run to any part of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions, 

“ArT. 23. Refusal to appear or testify: Every person not sub- 
ject to military law who, being duly subpœnaed to appear as a 
witness before any military court, commission, court of inquiry, 
or board, or before any officer, military or civil, designated to 
take a deposition to be read in evidence before such court, com- 
mission, court of inquiry, or board, willfully neglects or refuses 
to appear, or refuses to qualify as a witness, or to testify, or 
produce documentary evidence which such person may haye been 
legally subpcenaed to produce, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, for which such person shall be punished on informa- 
tion in the district court of the United States or in a court of 
original criminal jurisdiction in any of the Territorial posses- 
sions of the United States, jurisdiction being hereby conferred 
upon such courts for such purpose; and it shall be the duty of 
the United States district attorney or the officer prosecuting for 
the Government in any such court of original criminal jurisdic- 
tion, on the certification of the facts to him by the military court, 
commission, court of inquiry, or board, to file an information 
against and prosecute the person so offending, and the punishment 
of such person, on conviction, shall be a fine of not more than $500 
or imprisonment not to exceed six months, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court: Provided, That the fees of such witness and 
his mileage, at the rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts 
of the United States, shall be duly paid or tendered said witness, 
such amounts to be paid out of the appropriation for the com- 
pensation of witnesses. 

“Ant. 24. Compulsory self-incrimination prohibited: No wit- 
ness before a military court, commission, court of inquiry, or 
board, or before any officer, military or civil, designated to take 
a deposition to be read in evidence before a military court, com- 
mission, court of inquiry, or board, shall be compelled to in- 
criminate himself or to answer any questions which may tend 
to incriminate or degrade him. 

“ArT. 25. Depositions—when admissible: A duly authenti- 
cated deposition taken upon reasonable notice to the opposite 
party may be read in evidence before any military court or com- 
mission in any case not capital, or in any proceeding before a 
court of inquiry or a military board, if such deposition be taken 
when the witness resides, is found, or is about to go beyond the 
State, Territory, or District in which the court, commission, or 
board is ordered to sit, or beyond the distance of 100 miles from 
the place of trial or hearing, or when it appears to the satis- 
faction of the court, commission, board, or appointing authority 
that the witness, by reason of age, sickness, bodily infirmity, 
imprisonment, or other reasonable cause, is unable to appear 
and testify in person at the place of trial or hearing: Provided, 
That testimony by deposition may be adduced for the defense in 
capital cases, 


“Ant, 26. Depositions—before whom taken: Depositions to be 
read in evidence before military courts, commissions, courts of 
inquiry, or military boards, or for other use in military admin- 
istration, may be taken before and authenticated by any officer, 
military or civil, authorized by the laws of the United States 
or by the laws of the place where the deposition is taken to 
administer oaths. 

“Arrt. 27. Courts of inquiry—records of, when admissible: 
The record of the proceedings of a court of inquiry may be read 
in evidence before any court-martial or military commission in 
any case not capital nor extending to the dismissal of an officer, 
and may also be read in evidence in any proceeding before a 
court of inquiry or a military board: Provided, That such evi- 
dence may be adduced by the defense in capital cases or cases 
extending to the dismissal of an officer. 

“Art. 28. Resignation without acceptance does not relense 
officer: Any officer who, having tendered his resignation and 
prior to due notice of the acceptance of the same, quits his post 
or proper duties without leave and with intent to absent him- 
self permanently therefrom shall be deemed a deserter. 

“Ant. 29. Enlistment without discharge: Any soldier who, 
without having first received a regular discharge, again enlists 
in the Army, or in the militia when in the service of the United 
States, or in the Navy or Marine Corps of the United States, 
or in any foreign army, shall be deemed to have deserted the 
service of the United States; and, where the enlistment is in 
one of the forces of the United States mentioned above, to have 
fraudulently enlisted therein. 

“Ant. 30. Closed sessions: Whenever a general or special 
court-martial shall sit in closed session, the judge advocate 
and the assistant judge advocate if any, shall withdraw; and 
when their legal advice or their assistance in referring to the 
recorded evidence is required, it shall be obtained in open 
court, ‘and in the presence of the accused and of his counsel if 
there be any.“ 

“ ART. 31. Order of voting: Members of a general or special 
court-martial, in giving their votes, shall begin with the junior 
in rank. 

“Ant. 32. Contempts: A court-martial may punish at discre- 
tion, subject to the limitations contained in Article XIV, any 
person who uses any menacing words, signs, or gestures in its 
presence, or who disturbs it proceedings by any riot or disorder. 

“ART. 33. Records—General courts-martial: Each general 
court-martial shall keep a separate record of its proceedings 
in the trial of each case brought before it, and such record 
shall be authenticated by the signature of the president and 
the judge advocate; but in case the record can not be authenti- 
cated by the judge advocate, by reason of his death, disability, 
or absence, it shall be signed by the president and an assistant 
judge advocate, if any; and if there be no assistant judge ad- 
vocate, or in case of his death, disability, or absence, then by 
the president and one other member of the court. 

“Ant. 34. Records—Special and summary courts-martial: 
Each special court-martial and each summary court-martial 
shall keep a record of its proceedings, separate for each case, 
which record shall contain such matter and be authenticated 
in such manner as may be required by regulations which the 
president may from time to time prescribe. 

“Art. 35. Disposition of records—General courts-martial: 
The judge advocate of each general court-martial shall, with 
such expedition as circumstances may permit, forward to the 
appointing authority or to his successor in command the 
original record of the proceedings of such court in the trial 
of each case. All records of such proceedings shall, after hav- 
inging been finally acted upon, be transmitted to the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army. 

“Art. 86. Disposition of records—Special and summary 
courts-martial: After having been acted upon by the officer 
appointing the court, or by the officer commanding for the time 
being, the record of each trial by special court-martial and a 
report of each trial by summary court-martial shall be trans- 
mitted to such general headquarters as the President may 
designate in regulations, there to be filed in the office of the 
judge advocate. When no longer of use, records of special and 
summary courts-martial may be destroyed. 

“Arr. 37. Irregularities—Effect of: The proceedings of a 
court-martial shall not be held invalid, nor the findings or sen- 
tence disapproved, in any case on the ground of improper ad- 
mission or rejection of evidence, or for any error as to any 
matter of plending or procedure, unless in the opinion of the 
reviewing or confirming authority, after an examination of the 
entire proceedings, it shall appear that the error complained of 
has injuriously affected the substantial rights of an accused: 
Provided, That the act or omission upon which the accused 
has been tried constitutes an offense denounced and made 
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punishable by one or more of these articles: Provided further, 
That the omission of the words ‘hard labor’ in any sentence 
of a court-martial adjudging imprisonment or confinement shall 
not be construed as depriving the authorities executing such 
sentence of imprisonment or confinement of the power to re- 
quire hard Jaber as a part of the punishment in any case where 
it is authorized by the Executive order prescribing maximum 
punishments. 

“Art. 38. President may prescribe rules: The President may 
by regulations, which he may modify from time to time, pre- 
scribe the procedure, including modes of proof, in cases before 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commissions, and 
other military tribunals: Provided, That nothing contrary to or 
inconsistent with these articles shall be so prescribed: Pro- 
vided further, That all rules made in pursuance of this article 
shall be laid before the Congress annually. 


“E, LIMITATIONS UPON PROSECUTIONS. 


“Ant, 39. As to time: Except for desertion committed in time 
of war, or for mutiny or murder, no person subject to military 
law shall be liable to be tried or punished by a court-martial 
for any crime or offense committed more than two years before 
the arraignment of such person: Provided, That for desertion 
in time of peace or for any crime or offense punishable under 
articles 93 and 94 of this code the period of limitations upon 
trial and punishment by court-martial shall be three years: 
Provided further, That the period of any absence of the accused 
from the jurisdiction of the United States, and also any period 
during which by reason of some manifest impediment the 
accused shall not have been amenable to military justice, shall 
be excluded in computing the aforesaid periods of limitation: 
And provided further, That this article shall not have the effect 
to authorize the trial or punishment for any crime or offense 
barred by the provisions of existing law. 

“ART. 40. As to number: No person shall be tried a second time 
for the same offense. 

“F. PUNISHMENTS, 


“ART. 41. Certain kinds prohibited: Punishment by flogging, 
or by branding, marking, or tattooing on the body is prohibited. 

“Arr. 42. Places of confinement—when lawful: Except for 
desertion in time of war, repeated desertion in time of peace, 
and mutiny, no person shall under the sentence of a court-martial 
be punished by confinement in a penitentiary unless an act or 
omission of which he is convicted constitutes an offense of a civil 
nature under some statute of the United States, or at the eum- 
mon law as the same exists in the District of Columbia, or by 
way of commutation of a death sentence, and unless, also, the 
period of confinement authorized and adjudged by such court- 
martial is one year or more: Provided, That when a sentence 
of confinement is adjudged by a court-martial upon conviction 
of two or more acts or omissions any one of which is punishable 
under these articles by confinement in a penitentiary, the entire 
sentence of confinement may be executed in a penitentiary: 
Provided further, That penitentiary confinement hereby author- 
ized may be served in any penitentiary directly or indirectly 
under the jurisdiction of the United States: Provided further, 
That persons sentenced to dishonorable discharge and to con- 
finement not in a penitentiary, shail be confined in the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks or elsewhere as the Secretary of 
War or the reviewing authority may direct, but not in a peni- 
tentiary. 

“Art. 43. Death sentence—When lawful: No person shall, by 
general court-martial, be convicted of an offense for which the 
death penalty is made mandatory by law, nor sentenced to 
suffer death, except by the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members of said court-martial and for an offense in these arti- 
cles expressly made punishable by death. All other convictions 
and sentences, whether by general or special court-martial, 
may be determined by a majority of the members present. 

“Arr. 44. Cowardice; fraud—Accessory penalty: When an 
officer is dismissed from the service for cowardice or fraud, the 
crime, punishment, name, and place of abode of the delinquent 
shall be published in the newspapers in and about the camp 
and in the State from which the offender came or where he 
usually resides; and after such publication it shall be scan- 
dalous for an officer to associate with him. 

“Art. 45. Maximum limits: Whenever the punishment for a 
crime or offense made punishable by these articles is left to the 
discretion of the court-martial, the punishment shall not, in 
time of peace, exceed such limit or limits as the President may 
from time to time prescribe. 


“G. ACTION BY APPOINTING OR SUPERIOR AUTHORITY. 


“ART. 46. Approval and execution of sentence: No sentence of 
a court-martial shall be carried into execution until the same 
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shall have been approved by the officer appointing the court or 
by the officer commanding for the time being. 

“ART. 47. Powers incident to power to approve: The power 
to approve the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to in- 
clude, inter alia: 

(a) The power to approve or disapprove a iinding and to 
approve only so much of a finding of guilty of a particular 
offense as involves a finding of guilty of a lesser included of- 
fense when, in the opinion of the authority having power to 
approve, the evidence of record requires a finding of only the 
lesser degree of guilt; and 

“(b) The power to approve or disapprove the whole or any 
part of the sentence. 

“ART. 48. Confirmation—When required: In addition to the 
approval required by article 46, confirmation by the President 
is required in the following cases before the sentence of a 
court-martial is carried into execution, namely: 

“(a) Any sentence respecting a general officer; 

(b) Any sentence extending to the dismissal of an officer, 
except that in time of war a sentence extending to the dismissal 
of an oflicer below the grade of brigadier general may be carried 
inte execution upon confirmation by the commanding general of 
the Army in the field or by the commanding general of the Terri- 
torial department or division ; 

„(e) Any sentence extending to the suspension or dismissal 
of a cadet; and 

“(d) Any sentence of death, except in the cases of persons con- 
victed in time of war of murder, rape, mutiny, desertion, or as 
spies; and in such excepted cases a sentence of death may be 
carried into execution upon confirmation by the commanding 
general of the Army in the field or by the commanding general 
of the Territorial department or division. - 

“When the authority competent to confirm the sentence has 
already acted as the approving authority no additional confirma- 
tion by him is necessary. 

“ArT. 49. Powers incident to power to confirm: The power 
to confirm the sentence of a court-martial shall be held to in- 
clude: 

“(a) The power to confirm or disapprove a finding, and to 
confirm so much only of a finding of guilty of a particular offense 
as involves a finding of guilty of a lesser included offense when, 
in the opinion of the authority having power to confirm, the 
evidence of record requires a finding of only the lesser degree 
of guilt; and 

“(b) The power to confirm or disapprove the whole or any part 
of the sentence. 

“ART. 50. Mitigation or remission of sentences: The power 
to order the execution of the sentence adjudged by, a court- 
martial shall be held to include, inter alia, the power to mitigate 
or remit the whole or any part of the sentence, but no sentence 
of dismissal of an officer and no sentence of death shall be miti- 
gated or remitted by any authority inferior to the President. 

“Any unexecuted portion of a sentence adjudged by a court- 
martial may be mitigated or remitted by the military authority 
competent to appoint, for the command, exclusive of penitenti- 
aries and the United States Disciplinary Barracks, in which the 
person under sentence is held, a court of the kind that imposed 
the sentence, and the same power may be exercised by superior 
military authority; but no sentence extending to the dismissal 
of an officer or loss of files, no sentence of death, and no sentence 
approved or confirmed by the President shall be remitted or miti- 
gated by any other authority. 

“The power of remission and mitigation shall extend to all 
uncollected forfeitures adjudged by sentence of a court-martial. 

“Art. 51. Suspension of sentences of dismissal or death: 
The authority competent to order the execution of a sentence of 
dismissal of an officer or a sentence of death may suspend such 
sentence until the pleasure of the President be known, and in 
case of such suspension a copy of the order of suspension, to- 
gether with a copy of the record of trial, shall immediately be 
transmitted to the President. 

“Art. 52. Suspension of sentence of dishonorable discharge: 
The authority competent to order the execution of a sentence, 
including dishonorable discharge, may suspend the execution 
of the dishonorable discharge until the soldier’s release from 
confinement; but the order of suspension may be vacated at any 
time and the execution of the dishonorable discharge directed 
by the officer having general court-martial jurisdiction over the 
command, exclusive of penitentiaries and the United States 
Disciplinary Barracks, in which the soldier is held or by the 
Secretary of War. 

“ART. 53. Suspension of sentences of forfeiture or confinement: 
The authority competent to order the execution of a sentence 
adjudged by a court-martial may, if the sentence involve neither 
dismissal nor dishonorable discharge, suspend the execution of 
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the sentence in so far as it relates to the forfeiture of pay or to 
confinement, or to both; and the person under sentence may be 
restored to duty during the suspension of confinement. At any 
time within one year after the date of the order or suspension 
such order may, for sufficient cause, be vacated and the execu- 
tion of the sentence directed by the military authority competent 
to order the execution of like sentences in the command, ex- 
clusive of penitentiares and the United States Disciplinary Bar- 
racks, to which the person under sentence belongs or in which 
he may be found; but if the order of suspension be not vacated 
within one year after the date thereof the suspended sentence 
shall be held to have been remitted. 
III. PUNITIVE ARTICLES. 
“A, ENLISTMENT; MUSTER}; RETURNS. 


“ArT. 54. Fraudulent enlistment: Any person who shall pro- 
cure himself to be enlisted in the military service of the United 
States by means of willful misrepresentation or concealment as 
to his qualifications for enlistment, and shall receive pay or 
allowances under such enlistment, shall be punished as a court- 
martial may direct. 

“Ant, 55. Officer making unlawful enlistment: Any officer who 
knowingly enlists or musters into the military service any per- 
son whose enlistment or muster in is prohibited by law, regula- 
tions, or orders shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 56. Muster rolls—False muster: At every muster of a 
regiment, troop, battery, or company the commanding officer 
thereof shall give to the mustering officer certificates, signed by 
himself, stating how long absent officers have been absent and 
the reasons of their absence, And the commanding officer of 
- every troop, battery, or company shall give like certificates, stating 
how long absent noncommissioned officers and private soldiers 
have been absent and the reasons of their absence. Such reasons 
and time of absence shall be inserted in the muster rolls opposite 
the names of the respective absent officers and soldiers, and the 
certificates, together with the muster rolls, shall be transmitted 
by the mustering officer to the Department of War as speedily 
as the distance of the place and muster will admit. Any officer 
who knowingly makes a false muster of man or animal, or who 
signs or directs or allows the signing of any muster roll knowing 
the same to contain a false muster or false statement as to the 
absence or pay of an officer or soldier, or who wrongfully takes 
money or other consideration on mustering in a regiment, com- 
pany, or other organization, or on signing muster rolls, or who 
knowingly musters as an officer or soldier a person who is not such 
officer or soldier, shall be dismissed from the service and suffer 
such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr, 57. False returns: Omissions to render returns: Every 
officer commanding a regiment, an independent troop, battery, or 
company, or a garrison, shall, in the beginning of every month, 
transmit through the proper channels, to the Department of War, 
an exact return of the same, specifying the names of the officers 
then absent from their posts, with the reasons for and the time 
of their absence. Every officer whose duty it is to render to the 
War Department or other superior authority a return of the 
state of the troops under his command, or of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, funds, or other property hereunto belonging, 
who knowingly makes a false return thereof shall be dis- 
missed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct. And any officer who, through neglect 
or design, omits to render such return shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 


“B, DESERTION—ANSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE. 


“ART, 58. Desertion: Any person subject to military law who 
deserts or attempts to desert the service of the United States 
shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct, and, if 
the offense be committed at any other time, any punishment, 
excepting death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 59. Advising or aiding another to desert: Any person 
subject to military law who advises or persuades or knowingly 
assists another to desert the service of the United States shall, 
if the offense be committed in time of war, suffer death, or such 
other punishment as a court-martial may direct, and, if the 
offense be committed at any other time, any punishment, except- 
ing death, that a court-martial may direct. 

“ArT. 60. Entertaining a deserter: Any officer who, after hav- 
ing discovered that a soldier in his command is a deserter from 
the military or naval service or from the Marine Corps, retains 
such deserter in his command without informing superior au- 
thority or the commander of the organization to which the de- 
serter belongs, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Arr. 61. Absence without leave: Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who falls te repair at the fixed time to the properly 


appointed place of duty, or goes from the same without proper 
leave, or absents himself from his command, guard, quarters, 
station, or camp without proper leave, shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

„C. DISRESPECT—INSUBORDINATION—MUTINY, 


“Ant. 62, Disrespect toward the President, Vice President, 
Congress, Secretary of War, governors, legislatures: Any officer 
who uses contemptuous or disrespectful words against the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, the Congress of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of War, or the governor or legislature of any State, Terri- 
tory, or other possession of the United States in which he is 
quartered shall be dismissed from the service or suffer such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. Any other person 
subject to military law who so offends shall be punished as a 
court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 63. Disrespect toward superior officer: Any person sub- 
ject to military law who behaves himself with disrespect 
toward his superior officer shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“ Ant. 64. Assaulting or willfully disobeying superior officer: 
Any person subject to military law who, on any pretense what- 
soever, strikes his superior officer or draws or lifts up any 
weapon or offers any violence against him, being in the execu- 
tion of his office, or willfully disobeys any lawful command of 
his superior officer, shall suffer death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 65. Insubordinate conduct toward noncomissioned offi- 
cer: Any soldier who strikes or assaults, or who attempts or 
threatens to strike or assault, or willfully disobeys the lawful 
order of a noncommissioned officer while in the execution of 
his office, or uses threatening or insulting language, or behaves 
in an insubordinate or disrespectful manner toward a noncom- 
missioned officer while in the execution of his office, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 66. Mutiny or sedition: Any person subject to military 
law who attempts to create or who begins, excites, causes, or 
joins in any mutiny or sedition in any company, party, post, 
camp, detachment, guard, or other command shall suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 67. Failure to suppress mutiny or sedition: Any officer 
or soldier who, being present at any mutiny or sedition, does 
not use his utmost endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing 
or having reason to believe that a mutiny or sedition is to take 
place, does not without delay give information thereof to his 
commanding officer shall suffer death or such other punishment 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 68. Quarrels; frays; disorders: All officers and non- 
commissioned officers have power to part and quell all quarrels, 
frays, and disorders among persons subject to military law and 
to order officers who take part in the same into arrest, and other 
persons subject to military law who take part in the same into 
arrest or confinement, as circumstances may require, until their 
proper superior officer is acquainted therewith. And whosoever, 
being so ordered, refuses to obey such officer or noncommis- 
sioned officer or draws a weapon upon or otherwise threatens 
or does violence to him shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“D, ARREST; CONFINEMENT. 


“ART. 69. Arrest or confinement of accused persons: An offi- 
eer charged with crime or with a serious offense under these 
articles shall be placed in arrest by the commanding officer, and 
in exceptional cases an officer so charged may be placed in con- 
finement by the same authority. A soldier charged with crime 
or with a serious offense under these’ articles shall be placed 
in confinement, and when charged with a minor offense he may 
be placed in arrest. Any other person subject to military law 
charged with crime or with a serious offense under these ar- 
ticles shall be placed in confinement or in arrest, as circum- 
stances may require; and when charged with a minor offense 
such person may be placed in arrest. Any person placed in ar- 
rest under the provisions of this article shall thereby be re- 
stricted to his barracks, quarters, or tent, unless such limits 
shall be enlarged by proper authority. Any officer who breaks 
his arrest or who escapes from confinement before he is set at 
liberty by proper authority shall be dismissed from the service 
or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct; 
and any other person subject to military law who escapes from 
confinement or who breaks his arrest before he is set at liberty 
by proper authority shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. 

“Art, 70. Investigation of and action upon charges: No per- 
son put in arrest shall be continued in confinement more than 
eight days, or until such time as a court-martial can be as- 
sembled. When any person is put in arrest for the purpose of 
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trial, except at remote military posts or stations, the officer by 
whose order he is arrested shall see that a copy of the charges 
on which he is to be tried is served upon him within 8 days 
after his arrest, and that he is brought to trial within 10 days 
thereafter, unless the necessities of the service prevent such 
trial; and then he shall be brought to trial within 30 days after 


the expiration of said 10 days. If a copy of the charges be not 
served, or the arrested person be not brought to trial, as herein 
required, the arrest shall cease, But persons released from 
arrest, under the provisions of this article, may be tried, when- 
ever the exigencies of the service shall permit, within 12 months 
after such release from arrest’: Provided, That in time of 
peace no person shall, against his objection, be brought to trial 
before a general court-martial within a period of five days sub- 
sequent to the service of charges upon him. 

“Ant. 71. Refusal to receive and keep prisoners: No provost 
marshal or commander of a guard shall refuse to receive or keep 
any prisoner committed to his charge by an officer belonging to 
the forces of the United States, provided the officer committing 
shall, at the time, deliver an account in writing, signed by him- 
self, of the crime or offense charged against the prisoner. Any 
officer or soldier so refusing shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“ArT. T2. Report of prisoners received: Every commander of 
a guard to whose charge a prisoner is committed shall, within 
24 hours after such confinement, or as soon as he is relieved 
from his guard, report in writing to the commanding officer the 
name of such prisoner, the offense charged against him, and the 
name of the officer committing him; and if he fails to make 
such report he shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 73. Releasing prisoner without proper authority: Any 
person subject to military law who, without proper authority, 
releases any prisoner duly committed to his charge, or who 
through-neglect or design suffers any prisoner so committed to 
escape, shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 74. Delivery of offenders to civil authorities: When 
any person subject to military law, except one who is held by 
the military authorities to answer, or who is awaiting trial or 
result of trial, or who is undergoing sentence for a crime or 
offense punishable under these articles, is accused of a crime or 
offense committed within the geographical limits of the States 
of the Union and the District of Columbia, and punishable by 
the laws of the land, the commanding oflicer is required, except 
in time of war, upon application duly made, to use his utmost 
endeavor to deliver over such accused person to the civil au- 
thorities, or to aid the officers of justice in apprehending and 
securing him, in order that he may be brought to trial. Any 
commanding officer who upon such application refuses or will- 
fully neglects, except in time of war, to deliver over such ac- 
cused person to the civil authorities or to aid the officers of 
justice in apprehending and securing him shall be dismissed 
from the service or suffer such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 

When, under the provisions of this article, delivery is made 
to the civil authorities of an offender undergoing sentence of a 
court-martial, such delivery, if followed by conviction, shall be 
held to interrupt the execution of the sentence of the court- 
martial, and the offender shall be returned to military custody, 
after having answered to the civil authorities for his offense, 
for the completion of the said court-martial sentence. 


“E, WAR OFFENSES. 


“Art. 75. Misbehavoir before the enemy: Any oflicer or sol- 
dier who misbehaves himself before the enemy, runs away, or 
shamefully abandons or delivers up any fort, post, camp, guard, 
or other command which it is his duty to defend, or speaks 
words inducing others to do the like, or casts away his arms or 
ammunition, or quits his post or colors to plunder or pillage, 
or by any means whatsoever occasions false alarms in camp, 
garrison, or quarters, shall suffer death or such other punish- 
ment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 76. Subordinates compelling commander to surrender: 
If any commander of any garrison, fort, post, camp, guard, or 
other command is compelled, by. the officers or soldiers under 
his command, to give it up to the enemy or to abandon it, the 
officers or soldiers so offending shall suffer death or such other 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 77. Improper use of countersign: Any person subject 
to military law. who makes known the parole or countersign to 
any person not entitled to receive it according to the rules and 
discipline of war, or gives a parole or countersign different from 
that-which he received, shall, if the offense be committed in 
time of war, suffer death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct. 


“Ant. 78. Forcing a safeguard: Any person subject to mili- 
tary law who, in time of war, forces a safeguard shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Ant. 79. Captured property to be secured for public service: 
All public property taken from the enemy is the property of 
the United States and shall be secured for the service of the 
United States, and any person subject to military law who neg- 
lects to secyre such property or is guilty of wrongful appropria- 
tion thereof shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 80. Dealing in captured or abandoned property: Any 
person subject to military law who buys, sells, trades, or in any 
way deals in or disposes of captured or abandoned property, 
whereby he shall receive or expect any profit, benefit, or advan- 
tage to himself or to any other person directly or indirectly 
connected with himself, or who fails whenever such property 
comes into his possession or custody or within his control to 
give notice thereof to the proper authority and to turn over 
such property to the proper authority without delay, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprisonment, or by 
such other punishment as a court-martial, military commission, 
or other military tribunal may adjudge, or by any or all of said 
penalties. 

“Art. 81. Relieving, corresponding with, or aiding the 
enemy: Whosoever relieves the enemy with arms, ammunition, 
supplies, money, or other thing, or knowingly harbors or pro- 
tects or holds correspondence with or gives intelligence to the 
enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall suffer death, or such 
41888 punishment as a court-martial or military commission may 

rect, 

“Art. 82. Spies: Any person who in time of war shall be 
found lurking or acting as a spy in or about any of the forti- 
fications, posts, quarters, or encampments of any of the armies 
of the United States, or elsewhere, shall be tried by a general 
court-martial or by a military commission, and shall, on con- 
viction thereof, suffer death, 


“F, MISCELLANEOUS CRIMES AND OFFENSES. 


“ArT. 83. Military property—Wiillful or negligent loss, dam- 
age, or wrongful disposition of: Any person subject to military 
law whe willfully, or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, 
damaged, or wrongfully disposed of, any military property be- 
longing to the United States shall make good the loss or damage 
and suffer such punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 84. Waste or unlawful disposition of military property 
issued to soldiers: Any soldier who sells or wrongfully disposes 
of or willfully or through neglect injures or loses any horse, 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, equipment, clothing, or other 
property issued for use in the military service, shall be punished 
as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 85. Drunk on duty: Any officer who is found drunk on 
duty shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, be dis- 
missed from the service and suffer such other punishment as a 
court-martial may direct; and if the offense be committed in 
time of peace, he shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. Any person subject to military law, except an officer, 
who is found drunk on duty shall be punished as a court-martial 
may direct. 

“Art. 86. Misbehavior of sentinel: Any sentinel who is found 
drunk or sleeping upon his post, or who leaves it before he is regu- 
larly relieved, shall, if the offense be committed in time of war, 
suffer death or such other punishment as a court-martial may 
direct ; and if the offense be committed in time of peace, he shall 
suffer any punishment, except death, that a court-martial may 
direct. 

“ART. 87. Personal interest in sale of provisions: Any officer 
commanding in any garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place 
where troops of the United States may be serving who, for his 
private advantage, lays any duty or imposition upon or is in- 
terested in the sale of any victuals or other necessaries of life 
brought into such garrison, fort, barracks, camp, or other place 
for the use of the troops, shall be dismissed from the service and 
suffer such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 88. Intimidation of persons bringing provisions: Any 
person subject to military law who abuses, intimidates, does 
violence to, or wrongfully interferes with any person bringing 
provisions, supplies, or other necessaries to the camp, garrison, 
or quarters of the forces of the United States shall suffer such 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 89. Good order to be maintained and wrongs redressed : 
All persons subject to military law are to behave themselves 
orderly in quarters, garrison, camp, and on the march; and any 
person subject to military law who commits any waste or spoil, 
or willfully destroys any property whatsoever (unless by order 
of his commanding officer), or commits any kind of depredation 
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or riot shall be punished as a court-martial may direct. Any 
commanding officer who, upon complaint made to him, refuses 
or omits to see reparation made to the party injured, in so far 
as the offender's pay shall go toward such reparation, as pro- 
vided for in article 105, shall be dismissed from the service, or 
otherwise punished, as a court-martial may direct. 

“Art. 90. Provoking speeches or gestures: No person subject 
to military law shall use any reproachful or provoking speeches 
or gestures to another; and any person subject to military law 
who offends against the provisions of this article shall be pun- 
ished as a court-martial may direct, 

“Arr. 91. Duelling—Attempts to commit suicide: Any person 
subject to military law who fights or promotes or is concerned 
in or connives at fighting a duel, or who having knowledge of a 
challenge sent or about to be sent fails to report the fact 
prouptiy to the proper authority, if an officer, be dismissed from 
the service or suffer such other punishment as a court-martial 
may direct; and if any other person subject to military law, 
shall suffer such punishment as a court-martial day direct. 

“Art, 92. Murder—Rape: Any person subject to military law 
who commits murder or rape shall suffer death or imprisonment 
for life, as a court-martial may direct; but no person shall be 
tried by court-martial for murder or rape committed within the 
geographical limits of the States of the Union and the District 
of Columbia in time of peace. 

“Arr, 93. Various crimes: Any person subject to military law 
who commits manslaughter, mayhem, arson, burglary, robbery, 
larceny, embezzlement, perjury, assault with intent to commit 
any felony, or assault with intent to do bodily harm, shall be 
punished as a court-martial may direct. 

“ART. 94. Frauds against the Government: Any person subject 
to military law who makes or causes to be made any claim 
against the United States, or any officer thereof, knowing such 
claim to be false or fraudulent; or 

Who presents or causes to be presented to any person in the 
civil or military service thereof, for approval or payment, any 
claim against the United States, or any officer thereof, Enowing 
such claim to be false or fraudulent; or 

“Who enters into any agreement or conspiracy to defraud the 
United States by obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, the al- 
lowance or payment of any false or fraudulent claim; or 


“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 


the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or against any officer thereof, makes or uses, or 
procures, or advises the making or use of, any writing or other 
paper, knowing the same to contain any false or fraudulent 
statements; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 
the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, makes, or procures, or ad- 
vises the making of, any oath to any fact or to any writing or 
other paper, knowing such oath to be false; or 

“Who, for the purpose of obtaining, or aiding others to obtain, 
the approval, allowance, or payment of any claim against the 
United States or any officer thereof, forges or counterfeits, or 
procures, or advises the forging or counterfeiting of any signa- 
ture upon any writing or other paper, or uses, or procures, or ad- 
vises the use of any such signature, knowing the same to be 
forged or counterfeited; or 

“Who, having charge, possession, custody, or control of any 
money or other property of the United States, furnished or in- 
tended for the military service thereof, knowingly delivers, or 
causes to be delivered, to any person having authority to receive 
the same, any amount thereof less than that for which he re- 
ceives a certificate or receipt; or- 

“Who, being authorized to make or deliver any paper certify- 
ing the receipt of any property of the United States furnished or 
intended for the military service thereof, makes or delivers to 
any person such writing, without having full knowledge of the 
truth of the statements therein contained and with intent to de- 
fraud the United States; or 


“Who steals, embezzles, knowingly and willfully misappro- 
priates. applies to his own use or benefit, or wrongfully or know- 
ingly sells or disposes of any ordnance, arms, equipments, am- 
munition, clothing, subsistence stores, money, or other property 
of the United States furnished or intended for the military serv- 
ice thereof; or 

Who knowingly purchases or receives in pledge for any obli- 
gation or indebtedness from any soldier, officer, or other person 
who is a part of or employed in said forces or service, any ord- 
nance, arms, equipment, ammunition, clothing, subsistence stores, 
or other property of the United States, such soldier, officer, or 
other person not having lawful right to sell or pledge the same; 


“ Shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or by such other punishment as a court-martial may ad- 
judge, or by any or all of said penalties. And if any person, 
being guilty of any of the offenses aforesaid while in the mili- 
tary service of the United Stutes, receives his discharge or is 
dismissed from the service he shall continue to be liable to be 
arrested and held for trial and sentence by a court-martial in 
the same manner and to the same extent as if he had not re- 
ceived such discharge nor been dismissed. 

“Art. 95. Conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman: Any 
officer or cadet who is convicted of conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman shall be dismissed from the service. 

“ART. 96. General article: Though not mentioned in these 
articles, all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline, all conduct of a nature to bring discredit 
upon the military service, and all crimes or offenses not capital 
of which persons subject to military law may be cuilty shall be 
taken cognizance of by a general or special or summary court- 
martial, according to the nature and degree of the offense, and 
punished at the discretion of such court. 


“TV. Courts or INQUIRY. 


“ART. 97. When and by whom ordered: A court of inquiry to 
examine into the nature of any transaction of or accusation or 
imputation against any officer or soldier may be ordered by the 
President or by any commanding officer; but a court of inquiry 
shall not be ordered by any commanding officer except upon the re- 
quest of the officer or soldier whose conduct is to be inquired into. 

“ArT. 98. Composition: A court of inquiry shall consist of 
three or more officers. For each court of inquiry the authority 
appointing the court shall appoint a recorder. 

“Art. 99. Challenges: Members of a court of inquiry may be 
challenged by the purty whose conduct is to be inquired into, 
but only for cause stated to the court. The court shall deter- 
mine the relevancy and validity of any challenge, and shall not 
receive a challenge to more than one member at a time. The 
party whose conduct is being inquired into shall have the right 
to be represented before the court by counsel of his own selec- 
tion if such counsel be reasonably available.’ 

“ART. 100. Oath of members and recorder: The recorder of a 
court of inquiry shall administer to the members the following 
oath: Lou, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you will well and 
truly examine and inquire, according to the evidence, into the 
matter now before you without partiality, favor, affection, 
prejudice, or hope of reward. So help you God.’ After which 
the president of the court shall administer to the recorder the 
following oath: ‘You, A. B., do swear (or affirm) that you 
will, according to your best abilities, accurately and impartially 
record the proceedings of the court and the evidenve to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you God.“ 

“In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will 
be omitted. 

“ART. 101. Powers; procedure: A court of inquiry and the 
recorder thereof shall have the same power to summon and ex- 
amine witnesses as is given to courts-martial and the judge 
advocate thereof. Such witnesses shall take the same oath or 
affirmation that is taken by witnesses before courts-martial. 
A reporter or an interpreter for a court of inquiry shall, before 
entering upon his duties, take the oath or affirmation required 
of a reporter or an interpreter for a court-martial. The party 
whose conduct is being inquired into or his counsel, if any, 
shall be permitted to examine and cross-examine witnesses so 
as fully to investigate the circumstances in question. 

“ ART. 102. Opinion on merits of case: A court of inquiry 
shall not give an opinion on the merits of the case inquired into 
unless specially ordered to do so. 

“ ART. 103. Record of proceedings—How authenticated: Each 
court of inquiry shall keep a record of its proceedings, which 
shall be authenticated by the signature of the president and the 
recorder thereof, and be forwarded to the convening authority. 
In case the record can not be authenticated by the recorder, by 
reason of his death, disability, or absence, it shall be signed by 
the president and by one other member of the court. 

v. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

“Arr, 104. Disciplinary powers of commanding officers: 
Under such regulations as the President may prescribe, and 
which he may from time to time revoke, alter, or add to the com- 
manding officer of any detachment, company, or higher com- 
mand may, for minor offenses not denied by the accused, im- 
pose disciplinary punishments upon persons of his command 
without the intervention of a court-martial, unless the accused 
demands trial by court-martial. 

“The disciplinary punishments authorized by this article 
may include admonition, reprimand, withholding of privileges, 
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extra fatigue, and restriction to certain specified limits, but shall 
not include forfeiture of pay or confinement under guard. A 
person punished under authority of this article, who deems his 
punishment unjust or disproportionate to the offense, may, 
through the proper channel, appeal to the next superior au- 
thority, but may in the meantime be required to undergo the 
punishment adjudged. The commanding officer who imposes the 
punishment, his successor in command, and superior authority 
shall haye power to mitigate or remit any unexecuted portion of 
the punishment. The imposition and enforcement of disciplinary 
punishment under authority of this article for any act or omis- 
sion shall not be a bar to trial by court-martial for a crime or 
offense growing out of the same act or omission; but the fact 
that a disciplinary punishment has been enforced may be shown 
by the accused upon trial, and when so shown shall be con- 
sidered in determining the measure of punishment to be ad- 
judged in the event of a finding of guilty. 

“ Art. 105. Injuries to person or property—Redress of: When- 
eyer complaint is made to any commanding officer that damage 
has been done to the property of any person or that his property 
has been wrongfully taken by persons subject to military law, 
such complaint shall be investigated by a board consisting of 
any number of officers from one to three, which board shall be 
conyenied by the commanding officer and shall have, for the 
purpose of such investigation, power to summon witnesses and 
examine them upon oath or affirmation, to receive depositions 
or other documentary evidence, and to assess the damages sus- 
tained against the responsible parties. The assessment of dam- 
ages made by such board shall be subject to the approval of the 
commanding officer, and in the amount approved by him shall be 
stopped against the pay of the offenders. And the order of such 
commanding officer directing stoppages herein authorized shall 
be conclusive on any disbursing officer for the payment by him 
to the injured parties of the stoppages so ordered. 

“Where the offenders can not be ascertained, but the or- 
ganization or detachment to which they belong is known, stop- 
pages to the amount of damages inflicted may be made and 
assessed in such proportion as may be deemed just upon the 
individual members thereof who are shown to have been present 
with such organization or detachment at the time the damages 
complained of were inflicted as determined by the approved 
findings of the board. 

“Ant. 106. Arrest of deserters by civil officials: It shall be 
lawful for any civil officer having authority under the laws of 
the United States, or of any State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session of the United States, to arrest offenders, summarily to 
arrest a deserter from the military service of the United States 
and deliver him into the custody of the military authorities of 
the United States, 

“Art. 107. Soldiers to make good time lost: Every soldier 
who in an existing or subsequent enlistment deserts the service 
of the United States or without proper authority absents him- 
self from his crganization, station, or duty for more than one 
day, or who is confined for more than one day under sentence, 
or while awaiting trial and disposition of his case, if the trial 
results in conviction, or through the intemperate use of drugs 
or alcoholic liquor, or through disease or injury the result of 
his own misconduct, renders himself unable for more than one 
day to perform duty, shall be liable to serve, after his return 
to a full-duty status, for such period as shall, with the time he 
may have scrved prior to such desertion, unauthorized absence, 
confinement, or inability to perform duty, amount to the full 
term of that part of his enlistment period which he is required 
to serve with his organization before being furloughed to the 
Army reserve. 

“ART. 108. Soldiers—Separation from the service: No enlisted 
man, lawfully inducted into the military service of the United 
States, shall be discharged from said service without a certificate 
of discharge, signed by a field officer of the regiment or other 
organization to which the enlisted man belongs or by the com- 
manding officer when no such field officer is present; and no 
enlisted man shall be discharged from said service before his 
term of service has expired, except by order of the President, 
the Secretary of War, the commanding officer of a department, 
or by sentence of a general court-martial. 

“Ant, 109. Oath of enlistment: At the time of his enlistment 
every soldier shall take the following oath or affirmation: 
1. do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of America; that I 
will serve them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies 
whomsoever; and that I will obey the orders of the President 
of the United States and the orders of the officers appointed 
over me, according to the Rules and Articles of War.’ This oath 
or affirmation may be taken before any officer. 
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“Ant. 110. Certain articles to be read and explained: Articles 
1, 2, and 29, 54 to 96, inclusive, and 104 to 109, inclusive, shall 
be read and explained to every soldier at the time of his enlist- 
ment or muster in, or within six days thereafter, and shall be 
read and explained once every six months to the soldiers of 
every garrison, regiment, or company in the service of the 
United States. 

“ART. 111. Copy of record of trial: Every person tried by a 
general court-martial shall, on demand therefor, made by him- 
self or by any person in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the 
record of the trial. 

“ART. 112. Effects of deceased persons—Disposition of: In 
case of the death of any person subject to military law, the com- 
manding officer of the place or command will permit the legal 
representative or widow of the deceased, if present, to take 
possession of all his effects then in camp or quarters, and if no 
legal representative or widow be present, the commanding 
officer shall direct a summary court to secure all such effects; 
and said summary court shall have authority to convert such 
effects into cash, by public or private sale, not earlier than 30 
Gays after the death of the deceased, and to collect and receive 
any debts due decedent’s estate by local debtors; and as soon 
as practicable after converting such effects into cash said sum- 
mary court shall deposit with the proper officer, to be desig- 
nated in regulations, any cash belonging to decedent's estate, 
and shall transmit a receipt for such deposit, accompanied by 
any will or other papers of value belonging to the deceased, an 
inventory of the effects secured by said summary court, and a 
full account of his transactions to the War Department for 
transmission to the Auditor for the War Department for action 
as authorized by law in the settlement of the accounts of de- 
ceased officers or enlisted men of the Army; but if in the mean- 
time the legal representative, or widow, shall present himself 
‘or herself’ to take possession of decedent’s estate the said 
summary court shall turn over to him ‘or her’ all effects not 
sold and cash belonging to said estate, together with an inven- 
tory and account, and make to the War Department a full re- 
port of his transactions, 

“The provisions of this article shall be applicable to inmates 
of the United States Soldiers’ Home who die in any United 
States military hospital outside of the District of Columbia 
where sent from the home for treatment. 

“Ant. 113. Inquests: When at any post, fort, camp, or other 
place garrisoned by the military forces of the United States and 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, any per- 
son shall have been found dead under. circumstances which 
appear to require investigation, the commanding officer will 
designate and direct a summary court-martial to investigate 
the circumstances attending the death; and, for this purpose, 
such summary court-martial shall have power to summon wit- 
nesses and examine them upon oath or affirmation. He shall 
promptly transmit to the post or other commander a report of 
his investigation and of his findings as to the cause of the 
death. 

“Art, 114, Authority to administer oaths: Any judge advo- 
eate or acting judge advocate, the president of a general or 
special court-martial, any summary court-martial, the judge 
advocate or any assistant judge advocate of a general or special 
court-martial, the president or the recorder-of a court of inquiry 
or of a military board, any officer designated to take a deposi- 
tion, any officer detailed to conduct an investigation, and the 
adjutant of any command shall have power to administer oaths 
for the purposes of the administration of military justice and 
for other purposes of military administration; and in foreign 
places where the Army may be serving shall have the general 
powers of a notary public or of a consul of the United States 
in the administration of oaths, the execution and acknowledg- 
ment of legal instruments, the attestation of documents, and all 
other forms of notarial acts to be executed by persons subject 
to military law. 

“Arr, 115. Appointment of reporters and interpreters: Under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War may from time to time 
prescribe, the ‘president’ of a court-martial or military com- 
mission, or a court of inquiry shall have power to appoint a 
reporter, who shall record the proceedings of and testimony 
taken before such court or commission and may set down the 
same, in the first instance, in shorthand. Under like regulations 
the ‘ president’ of a court-martial or military commission, or 
summary court, or court of inquiry may appoint an interpreter, 
who shall interpret for the court or commission. 

“Art, 116. Powers of assistant judge advocates: An assistant 
judge advocate of a general court-martial shall be competent to 
perform any duty devolved by law, regulation, or the custom of 
the service upon the judge advocate of the court. 
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“Art. 117. Removal of civil suits: When any civil suit or 
criminal prosecution is commenced in any court of a State 
against any officer, soldier, or other person in the military 
service of the United States on account of any act done under 
color of his office or status, or in respect to which he claims any 
right, title, or authority under any law of the United States 
respecting the military forces thereof, or under the law of war, 
such suit or prosecution may at any time before the trial or 
final hearing thereof be removed for trial into the district court 
of the United States in the district where the same is pending 
in the manner prescribed in section 33 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary, approved March 3, 1911, and the cause shall thereupon 
be entered on the docket of said district court and shall proceed 
therein as if the cause had been originally commenced in said 
district court and the same proceedings had been taken in such 
suit or prosecution in said district court as shall have been had 
therein in said State court prior to its removal, and said dis- 
triet court shall have full power to hear and determine said 
cause. 

“ArT. 118. Officers Separation from service: No officer shall 
be discharged or dismissed from the service except by order of 
the President or by sentence of a general court-martial; and in 
time of peace no officer shall be dismissed except In pursuance 
of the sentence of a court-martial or in mitigation thereof, nor 
discharged except in pursuance of statutes now in force or 
which may hereafter be enacted; but the President may at any 
time drop from the rolls of the Army any officer who has been 
absent from duty three months without leave or who has been 
absent in confinement in a prison or penitentiary for three 
months after final conviction by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

“Arr. 119. Rank and precedence among regulars, militia, and 
volunteers: That in time of war or public danger, when two or 
more officers of the same grade are on duty in the same field, 
departinent or command, or of organizations thereof, the Presi- 
dent may assign the command of the forces of such field, de- 
partment, or command, or of any organization thereof, without 
regard to seniority of rank in the same grade. In the absence 
of such assignment by the President, officers of the same grade 
shall rank and have precedence in the following order, without 
regard to date of rank or commission as between officers of 
different classes, namely: First, officers of the Regular Army 
and officers of the Marine Corps detached for service with the 
Army by order of the President; second, officers of forces 
drafted or called into. the service of the United States; and, 
third, officers of the volunteer forces: Provided, That officers 
of the Regular Ariny holding commissions in forces drafted or 
called into the service of the United States or in the volunteer 
forces shall rank and have precedence under said commissions 
as if they were commissions in the Regular Army; but the rank 
of officers of the Regular Army under commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard as such shall not, for the purposes of this article, 
be held to antedate the acceptance of such officers into the serv- 
ice of the United States under said commissions. 

“Arr. 120. Command when different corps or commands happen 
to join: When different corps or commands of the military 
forces of the United States happen to join or do duty together 
the officer highest in rank of the line of the Regular Army, 
Marine Corps, forces drafted or called into the service of the 
United States, or Volunteers, there on duty, shall, subject to the 
provisions of the last preceding article, command the whole and 
give orders for what is needful in the service; unless otherwise 
directed by the President. 

“Arr. 121. Complaints of wrongs: Any officer or soldier who 
believes himself wronged by his commanding officer, and, upon 
due application to such commander, is refused redress, may com- 
plain to the general commanding in the locality where the officer 
against whom the complaint is made is stationed. The general 
shall examine into suid complaint and take proper measures for 
redressing the wrong complained of; and he shall, as soon as 
possible, transmit to the Department of War a true statement of 
such complaint, with the proceedings had thereon.” 

Sec. 4. The provisions of section 3 of this act shall take 
effect and be in force on and after the ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1917: Provided, That articles 4, 13, 14, 15, 29, 42, 47, 
49, and 92 shall take effect Immediately upon the approval of 
this act. 

Sec. 5. That all offenses committed and all penalties, for- 
feitures, fines, or liabilities incurred prior to the taking effect 
of this act, under any law embraced in or modified, changed, 
or repealed by this act, may be prosecuted, punished, and en- 
forced in the same manner and with the same effect as if this 
act had not been passed. 


Sec. 6. All laws and parts of laws in so far as they are incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


’ James Hay, 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 
Jutrus KAHN, 
Managers on the sart of the House. 


Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
F. E. Warren, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


Amendment 1 of the Senate: Strikes out the entire paragraph 
entitled “ Contingencies of the Army” and increases the appro- 
priation to $100,000; the House recedes with an amendment 
which provides that this appropriation may be in part used for 
the employment of translators and provides that no other per- 
sonal services in the War Department can be paid for out of it, 
and reduces the appropriation by 850.000. 

Amendment 2: Provides that second Heutenants of the Field 
Artillery may be assigned for purposes of instruction to Fort 
Sill; and the House recedes. 

Amendment 3: Provides for motor-driven vehicles, profes- 
sional and scientific books and maps for use in the office of the 
Chief Signal Officer; and the House recedes. 

Amendment 4: Provides for $14,827.126 for the Signal Serv- 
ice of the Army; and the House recedes with an amendment 
cutting down the appropriation by $545,460. 

Amendment 5: Provides $13,281,666 for aviation purposes; 
and the House recedes. 

Amendment 6: Provides for the acceptance by the Secretary 
of War of land suitable for aviation purposes and for the pur- 
chase of a certain site in San Diego County, Cal.; and the House 
recedes with an amendment restoring the language of the House 
bill and striking out the proviso in the Senate amendment. 

Amendment 7: Provides for the purchase of certain land at 
College Park, Md., for aviation purposes; and the House recedes 
with an amendment which directs the Secretary of War to in- 
vestigate land already owned by the Government for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether it can be used for aviation pur- 
poses; if it can not, $300,000 is appropriated for the purchase 
of a site to be used for aviation purposes. 

Amendment 8: Authorizes the Secretary of War to accept land 
suitable for mobilization, training, and supply stations. And 
the House recedes. 

Amendment 9: Appropriates 511.400.000 for pay of officers of 
the line and provides for an amendment of section 25 of the 
national defense act approved June 3, 1916, which amendment 
is necessary to carry out the intention of said section. The 
House recedes with an amendment reducing the appropriation 
to the amount carried in the House bill and inserting a pro- 
viso with regard to officers retired before the separation of the 
Field Artillery and Coast Artillery. 

Amendment 10: Increases the appropriation for additional 
pay for officers for length of service by $500,000. And the 
House recedes with an amendment decreasing the Senate in- 
increase by $225,000. 

Amendments 11, 12, and 13: Provide appropriations for pay 
of the members of the Officers Reserve Corps amounting to 
$40,000. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 14: Increnses the pay of the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard from 82.225.000 to $11,400,000. And the House 
recedes with an amendment reducing the appropriation to 
$9,000,000. 

Amendment 15: Provides for increased pay of enlisted men 
detached for duty at recruiting depots, And the House recedes. 

Amendments 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21: Provide for pay of 
enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve and of the enlisted 
reserve corps amounting to $58,500. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 22: Increases the pay of the enlisted men of 
the National Guard from $7,750,000 to $23,000,000. And the 
House recedes with an amendment fixing the amount at 
$18,000,000. 

Amendment 23: Provides that the members of the Medical 
Reserve Corps in active service who are Government employees 
may be restored to positions occupied by them at the time of 
the call at the expiration of their military service. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment 24: Provides for the pay of men enlisted by State 
authorities for the purpose of bringing up organizations to 
the strength necessary. And the House recedes with an amend- 
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ment striking out that part of the amendment which provides 
for transportation before physical examination is had. 

Amendment 25: Increases the pay of enlisted men in the Corps 
of Engineers. And the House recedes with an amendment de- 
creasing the appropriation made by the Senate by $87,500. 

Amendment 26: Increases the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Ordnance Department. And the House recedes with an amend- 
ment cutting down the amount allowed by the Senate $51,000. 

Amendment 27: Increases the appropriation for additional pay 
for length of service of enlisted men of the Ordnance Department 
$25,000. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 28: Increases the pay of the men of the Quarter- 
master Corps by $350,000. And the House recedes with an 
amendment decreasing the amount allowed by the Senate 
$150,000. 

Amendment 29: Increases the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Signal Corps from $551,664 to $890,000, And the House recedes 
with an amendment fixing the amount at $800,000. 

Amendment 30: Increases the pay of the enlisted men of the 
Medical Department from $1,300,000 to $1,743.300. And the 
House recedes with an amendment fixing the appropriation at 
$1,500,000. 

Amendment 31: Appropriates $5,000 for privates, first class, 
when rated as nurses, etc., and provides that the proportion of 
privates, first class, and privates in the Signal Corps and in the 
Medical Department may be the same as the proportion fixed 
for the Quartermaster Corps. And the House recedes with an 
amendment inserting the word “shall” in place of the word 
“may.” 

Amendment 32; Strikes out the provision of the Honse bill for 
clerks. messengers, and laborers at the headquarters of the 
territorial departments, districts, ete., and office of the Chief 
of Staff and inserts a provision dealing with the same subject 
but giving the Army field clerks the same allowances as hereto- 
fore allowed to pay clerks and giving the same allowances to 
200 clerks of the Quartermaster Corps who have had 12 years 
of service. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 33: Increases the pay of the officers of The Adju- 
tant General’s Department from $80,500 to $100,000. And the 
House recedes, 

Amendment 34: Increases the appropriation for additional pay 
for length of service of such officers by $4,000. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment 35: Increases the pay of officers of the Inspector 
General's Department by $10.000. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 86: Increases the appropriation for additional pay 
for length of service of said officers by $1,500. 

Amendment 37: Increases the appropriation for the pay of 
' officers of the Corps of Engineers from $592,700 to $725,000. 
And the House recedes with an amendment fixing the appro- 
priation at $675,000, 

Amendment 38: Fixes the appropriation for additional pay for 
length of service of said officers by $30,000. And the House 
recedes, 

Amendment 39: Increases the appropriation for the pay of 
officers of the Ordnance Department by $27,000. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment 40: Increases the appropriation for additional pay 
for length of service of said officers by $5,000. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment 41: Increases the pay of officers of the Quarter- 
master Corps from $655,400 to $746,900 and provides that 
Charles P. Daly be appointed a military storekeeper in the 
Quartermaster Corps, with the rank, pay, and allowances of 
captain. And the House recedes with an amendment fixing the 
amount of the appropriation at $700,000. 

Amendment 42: Increases the appropriation for additional pay 
for length of service of said officers from $160,000 to $222,375. 
And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 43: Increases the appropriation for the pay of 
the officers of the Medical Department by $130,000. And the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment 44: Increases the appropriation for the pay of 
officers in the Judge Advocate General’s Department by $12,500. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendment 45; Changes the language of the House for the pay- 
ment of the expenses in making a revision and codification of the 
military laws of the United States. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 46: Increases the appropriation for the pay of 
officers of the Signal Corps from $319,650 to $415,200. And the 
House recedes with an amendment fixing the amount at $375,000. 

Amendment 47: Applies to the pay of 30 aviators at $18,000 
per annum. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 48: Provides for the assignment in certain cases 
of a retired officer of the Army to command a post. And the 


House recedes with an amendment providing that no such officer 
shall receive higher pay than that of a major on the active list. 

Amendment 49: Provides that the President be authorized to 
appoint Col. James Jackson a brigadier general on the retired 
list. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 50: Provides that the President be authorized to 
appoint any colonel on the retired list who before retirement 
served more than 45 years and 6 months, including 16 years in 
the line of the Army, who held command in the line or staff over 
93 years, who received campaign badges for service in four In- 
dian campaigns and in the War with Spain and Philippine insur- 
rection, and who possesses other distinctions set out In the said 
amendment. And the House recedes with an amendment strik- 
ing out the words “ by and with the consent of the Senate.” 

Amendment 51: Provides that the President be authorized to 
appoint to the grade of major general on the retired list of the 
army certain brigadier generals who are described in the said 
amendment. And the House recedes with an amendment strik- 
ing out the words “by and with the consent of the Senate.” 

Amendment 52: Provides that the President be authorized to 
appoint Edward W. Whitaker a lieutenant colonel of Cavalry 
in the Army and place him upon the retired list. And the Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Amendment 53: Provides that the President be authorized to 
appoint an officer to the grade of major general who is now on 
the retired list as brigadier general, said amendment giving a 
description of the service of the said officer. And the House 
recedes. ‘ 

Amendment 54: Increases the appropriation for commutation 
of quarters and of heat and light $126,412. And the Senate 
recedes. 

Amendment 55: Increases the appropriation for interest on 
soldiers’ deposits $34,000. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 56: Increases the appropriation for mileage 
$212,500 and inserts language with regard to National Guard 
officers. And the House recedes with an amendment decreasing 
the appropriation $100,000 and changes the language used by 
the Senate. 

Amendment 57: Provides for 10 per cent increase of officers’ 
pay serving on the Mexican border. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 58: Provides for 20 per cent increase of pay for 
oe men serving on the Mexican border. And the Senate 
r es. 

Amendment 59: Changes the language of the House provid- 
ing for pay of enlisted men reenlisting within three months, 
And the House recedes with an amendment cutting out the 
examination provided for by the Senate. 

Amendment 60: Provides for certain beneficiaries of the 
National Guard. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 61: Provides for additional clerks in the field on 
account of the muster of additional forces into the serv- 
ice of the United States. And the House recedes with an 
amendment changing the language so as to provide for the tem- 
porary employment of additional clerks. 

Amendment 62: Inserts the word “second” before the word 
“lieutenants.” And the House recedes. 
Amendment 63: Inserts the word 

House recedes. 

Amendment 64: Increases the amount for subsistence and in- 
serts language which is deemed superfluous. And the House 
recedes with an amendment striking out the language. 

Amendment 65: Provides for cost of irrigation on military 
reservations and for the removal of suspension in the accounts 
of Capt. Sam Van Leer. And the House recedes, 

Amendment 66: Increases the appropriation and inserts super- 
fluous language. And the House recedes with an amendment 
striking out the language and decreasing the appropriation by 
$1,250,000. 

Amendment 67: Provides for the purchase of screens and tent 
floors for the National Guard on the Mexican border. And the 
House recedes with an amendment providing the same for the 
Regular Army. 

Amendment 68: Provides for additional school-teachers at 
post schools. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 69: Increases the appropriation and inserts super- 
fluous language. And the House recedes with an amendment 
striking out the language. 

Amendment 70: Provides for the e of baggage 
of enlisted men discharged on account of disability and also 
for transportation of men from the Mexican border. The House 
recedes with an amendment striking out the last-named provi- 
Sion. 

Amendment 71: Increases the appropriation and inserts super- 
fluous language. And the House recedes with an amendment 


“hereafter.” And the 
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striking out the language and decreasing the appropriation by 
$2,000,000. 

Amendment 72: Strikes out the provision of the House author- 
izing the sale of the Army transports Meade and Crook. And 
the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 73: Increases the appropriation and inserts super- 
fluous language. And the House recedes with an amendment 
striking out the language and decreasing the appropriation by 
$500,000. 

Amendment 74: Increases the appropriation and inserts super- 
fluous language. The House recedes with an amendment strik- 
ing out the superfluous language. 

Amendment 75: Strikes out the provision of the House for the 
sale of surplus cuttings of materials manufactured by the Quar- 
termaster Corps of the Army. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 76: Provides for the accounting for Army sup- 
plies and the fixing of responsibility therefor under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and further provides 
that officers of the Quartermaster Corps may intrust money to 
other officers as their agents. And the House recedes, with an 
amendment striking out the last provision. 

Amendment 77: Inserts language with regard to the National 
Guard which is deemed superfluous. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 78: Decreases the appropriation for the purchase 
of horses. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 79: Inserts the words “ instructing and” under 
the head of “ Barracks and quarters,” And the House recedes. 

Amendment 80: Increases the appropriation for barracks and 
quarters and provides an appropriation of $750,000 for the pur- 
pose of purchasing additional land at Fort Sam Houston, And 
the House recedes, with an amendment reducing the appropria- 
tion by $750,000. 

Amended 81: Inserts the word “further” after the word 
“provided.” And the House recedes. 

Amendment 82: Inserts a provision giving the Dowsett Co. 
of the Territory of Hawaii permission to move certain buildings 
now on the military reservation of Schofield Barracks. And the 
House recedes, 

Amendment 83: Appropriates $50,000 for repairs to buildings, 
wharves, etc., at Forts Barrancas, McRee, Pickens, and Morgan 
damaged by hurricanes. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 84: Increases the appropriation and inserts su- 
perfluous language. And the House recedes, with an amendment 
striking out the language and providing that $6,000 of the appro- 
priation be expended to improve the military road east of 
Arlington Cemetery. 

Amendments 85 and 86: Provide for the closing of public 
streets in the city of San Francisco, in accordance with an act 
of the Legislature of California, and grants to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Co. a permit to occupy such 
portion of the Presidio of San Francisco Military Reservation as 
the Secretary of War may designate. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 87: Increases the appropriation for barracks and 
quarters in the Philippine Islands by $390,000. And the House 
recedes. 

Amendment 88: Increases the appropriation $100,000 and in- 
serts superfluous language. And the Senate recedes, 

Amendment 89: Appropriates $100,000 for the purchase of 504 
acres of land for a target range at Vancouyer Barracks. And the 
House recedes. 

Amendment 90: Appropriates $7,120 for the acquisition of 
land for Fort Bliss Target Range. And the House recedes, 

Amendment 91: Appropriates $28.000 for sinking additional 
wells on the Fort Bliss Military Reservation and for the con- 
struction of new ranges. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 92: Increases the amount for the rent of Field 
Medical Supply Depot. And the House recedes. 

Amendments 93 and 94: Strike out certain language in the 
House bill. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 95: Changes the language in the House bill under 
the item for claims for damages to and loss of private property. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendment 96: Provides for the expenditure by the American 
Red Cross of $500,000 for the comfort of military forces in time 
of war or when war is imminent. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 97: Strikes out language of the House bill with 
‘reference to the supplies for sanitation and inserts other lan- 
guage with reference to said supplies. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 98, under the head of Medical Department: In- 
serts the words “ printing and binding.” And the House recedes. 

Amendment 99: Increases the appropriation for the Medical 
Department by $2,500,000, strikes out the provision of the 
House with regard to the age limit for appointments of first lieu- 
tenants in the Medical Department of the Army. And the House 
recedes with an amendment fixing the age limit at 82 years, but 


providing that the age limit shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
War until the ist day of January, 1918. 

Amendment 100: Inserts a provision for material and con- 
struction of a trade-school building at the Engineer School at 
the cost of $9,000. And the House recedes with an amendment 
striking out the words “ by enlisted labor.” 

Amendment 101: Increases the appropriation for engineer 
equipment of troops by $770,000, And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 102: Strikes out the House language authorizing 
the purchase of 24 motorcycles and provides for the purchase 
of 208 motorcycles. And the House recedes with an amendment 
restoring the language of the House and providing for the pur- 
chase of 88 motorcycles. 

Amendment 103: Provides for an appropriation of $100,000 
for engineer operations in the field. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 104: Provides for a survey for locating, construct- 
ing, and maintaining a system of roads in the island of Oahu 
and appropriating $10,000 for the purpose. And the Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment 105: Provides for the transfer of a tract of land 
on the Island of Oahu to the jurisdiction’ of the Navy Depart- 
ment. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 106: Increases the appropriation for ordnance 
service by $175,000. And the House recedes with an amendment 
decreasing the appropriation by $75,000. 

Amendment 107: Inserts the words “and purchase” after 
the word “manufacture.” And the House recedes, 

Amendment 108: Increases the appropriation by $8,276,000. 
And the House recedes with an amendment decreasing the 
appropriation by $2,776,000. 

Amendment 109: Strikes out the language of the House pro- 
viding that not more than $2,000,000 of the appropriation may 
be used in the purchase of ammunition, and inserts a provision 
that the Government shall manufacture at its arsenals as much 
of said ammunition as can be produced, operating said arsenals 
at full capacity if necessary, but having due regard to economy 
and efficiency in their operation. And the House recedes with 
an amendment striking out the language of the Senate and 
restoring the language of the House and fixing the amount to 
be purchased at $5,000,000. 

Amendments 110, 114, and 126: Provide that in the purchase 
of lots of ammunition to complete the object of the proviso in 
the House bill for the purchase of gauges, dies, etc., the ex- 
isting laws prescribing competition in the procurement of sup- 
plies by purchase shall not govern in orders not to exceed 
$50,000 in one case. 

Amendment 111: Inserts the words “for manufacture and 
purchase of ammunition.” And the House recedes. 

Amendment 112: Increases the appropriation by $2,294,000. 
And the House recedes with an amendment decreasing the ap- 
propriation $494,000. 

Amendment 118: Strikes out the language of the House 
limiting the amount that can be used for articles not manufac- 
tured by the Government under the foregoing appropriation and 
inserts the same language as was inserted in amendment 109. 
And the House recedes with an amendment making the amount 
which can be spent $1,500,000 and restoring the House provision, 

Amendment 115: Provides for the issuing for use In target 
practice targets, target materials, etc., under the rules of the 
national board for the promotion of rifle practice, and to schools. 
And the House recedes with an amendment striking out the 
words“ without expense to the United States“ and inserting the 
words “under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe.” 

Amendment 116: Increases the appropriation $5,000,000. And 
the House recedes with an amendment decreasing the appro- 
priation $1,500,000. 

Amendment 117: Increases the amount by $2,600,000 of the 
foregoing appropriation which may be used for the purchase of 
ordnance stores. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 118: Authorizes the Secretary of War to sell to 
the Government of Cuba certain ordnance and ordnance stores. 
And the House recedes. 

Amendments 119 and 120: Increase the appropriation for 
automatic machine rifles by $8,781,150. And the House recedes 
with an amendment decreasing the appropriation by $2,331,150. 

Amendment 121: Increases the appropriation for armored 
motor cars by $700.000. And the House recedes with an amend- 
ment making the increase $200,000. 

Amendment 122: Increases the appropriation for field artillery 
for National Guard $6,200,000. And the House recedes with an 
amendment decreasing the appropriation by $4,200,000. 

Amendment 123: Increased the amount of the appropriation 
to be used for the purchase of field-artillery material to $11,- 
200,000. And the House recedes with an amendment fixing the 
amount to be so spent at $5,000,000. 
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Amendment 124: Increases the appropriation for ammunition 
for field artillery for the National Guard by $6,000,000. And 
the House recedes with an amendment which provides for an 
increase of $2,000,000. 

Amendment 125: Increased the amount to $8,400,000 which 
could be spent out of this appropriation for the purehase of 
field-artillery reserve ammunition. And the House reeeded with 
an amendment fixing the amount at $5,000,000. 

Amendment 127: Provides for the payment of an allowance in 
the Ordnance Department, not exceeding $4 per day in lieu of 
subsistence to civilian employees of that department traveling 
on official business. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 128: Authorizes the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of John Q. A. Brett to the grade of first lieutenant in the 
Quartermaster Corps, And the Houses recedes. 

Amendment 129: Provides for an appropriation of $30,000 for 
the replacement of a bridge across the Republican River near 
Fort Riley, Kans. And the House recedes. ` 

Amendment 130: Provides for the appropriation of $25,000 
for cleaning out old jetties in the French Broad River, N. C. 
And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 131: Provides courts-martial of officers, soldiers, 
and employees for use of Government vehicles for private pur- 
poses and the painting on all Government vehicles of the words 
“War Department. For official use only.” And the Senate 
recedes, 

Amendment 132: Provides that the President in time of war 
may assume control of any system or systems of transportation 
for the use of the Government. It also provides that the Secre- 
tary of War may, in time of war, secure the services of persons 
for the organization of the War Department and the operation 

è of all that functions of said department. And the House re- 
ceded with an amendment agreeing to the first provision, but 
cutting out the last provision of the amendment. 

Amendment 133: Strikes from the House bill all of the lan- 
guage of that bill with regard to appropriations for the National 
Guard, and decreasing the appropriation made by the House. 
And the House recedes with an amendment restoring the lan- 
guage of the House bill and agreeing to the appropriations made 
by the Senate, except as to the appropriation for ranges for 
Field Artillery target practice, which was restored as it was in 
the House bill. 

Amendment 134: Strikes out the language of the House pro- 
viding for the establishment of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges, 
and inserts a provision of the same kind, and provides for the 
appointment of an officer of the Army or of the Marine Corps 
as director of civilian marksmanship, with the rank and pay of 
colonel of the Army. And the House recedes with an amend- 
ment striking out the provision for pay and rank of colonel and 
giving to the National Board of Rifle Practice the power fixing 
the regulations, 

Amendment 135: Increases the appropriation $2,300,000. for 
the expense of maintaining camps for military instruction of 
civilians. And the Senate recedes. 

Amendment 136; Provides for the payment of teams authorized 
to participate in the national rifle matches, and appropriates 
$60,000 for the purpose. And the House recedes. 

Amendment 137: Appropriates $2,000,000 fur the dependent 
families of soldiers In the military service of the United States. 
And the House recedes, 

Amendment 138: Strikes out the House provision for a council 
of executive information and inserts another provision of the 
same character. And the House recedes with an amendment re- 
storing the House provision with the exception of the name of 
the council, which is changed to read “A council of national 
defense.” 

Amendment 139: Provides for a revision of the Articles of War. 
And the House recedes with an amendment, amending in several 
instances the amendment of the Senate. 

Amendment 140: Changes the law as to the age of enlist- 
ment of men in the Regular Army and the National Guard. 
And the Senate recedes. 

The bill as it passed the Senate carried an appropriation of 
$313,970,447.10; as agreed to by the conferees, an appropriation 
of $267,596,530.10. 

JAMES Hay. 
S. H. Dent, Jr. 
Jutivus KAHN. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for one hour. ; 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to consume any time 
and I call for a vote. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman was going to explain 
the matter. 
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Mr. HAY. 
explained. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman from Virginia why a bill entitled— 

An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 7— 
should be reported out of conference with such an amendment as 
amendment No. 139, beginning on page 102 and ending on 
page 159 of the conference report that is practically 56 pages 
an amendment which has nothing whatever to do with appro- 
priations for the Army, but is an elaborate and very intricate 
series of amendments to the Articles of War. The statement 
just read by the Clerk contains this elaborate explanation of the 
amendment: 

Amendment 139; Provides for a revision of the Articles of War. And 
the House recedes with an amendment amending in several instances 
the amendment of the Senate. g 

From that statement, Mr. Speaker, no one could gather even 
the slightest idea of the character of the proposed amendments 
to the Articles of War, articles which are utterly distinct from 
the subject of appropriations for the Army. Members of the 
House can not be informed as to all that this amendment means. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman why there was any 
necessity for that sort of an amendment to a bill, the title to 
which relates exclusively to appropriations? 

Mr. HAY. I wil say to the gentleman that the Articles of 
War passed the Senate some time ago. They were taken up by 
the Committee on Military Affairs and referred to a subcom- 
mittee. When the Army appropriation bill went to the Senate 
the Senate saw fit to put these Articles of War on this appro- 
priation bill. The House conferees did not think that it was 
a proper place for them. But they were informed that, owing 
to conditions now obtaining in Mexico, it was absolutely neces- 
sary that those Articles of War should be adopted as soon as 
it could be done. Therefore, the House conferees, insisting on 
some changes which they think ought to be made and to which 
the Senate acceded, agreed to put the articles on this bill. 

I will say to the gentleman the conference report sets out 
the Articles of War in full. In the statement I could not under- 
take to set eut every change that has been made in them. 
And the reason given by the Senate for doing it, as [ stated a 
moment ago, was that the old Articles of War did not contain 
provisions which pertained to conditions which exist now in 
Mexico. _And for that reason the War Department insisted on 
having this done as soon as possible, and the House conferees 
acceded to that request. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr, MANN. What was finally done with the Senate amend- 
ment appropriating the $2,000,000 for the families of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen? 

Mr. HAY. That amendment was agreed to by the House con- 
ferees, providing, however, that the same relief should be given 
to families of Regular soldiers as long as the National Guard 
was kept in the service of the United States on the border. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate amendment, as I recall it, was the 
same as the bill which passed the House? 

Mr. HAY. With the exception that it provides for the Regu- 
lar Army. 3 Í 

ae MANN. I did not recall. Was that in the Senate amend- 
ment 

Mr. HAY. That was in the Senate amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Now, in the amendment as agreed to the 
$2,000,000 may be used for care of families of National Guards- 
men and also families of men in the Regular service as long as 
the National Guardsmen are at the front? 

Mr. HAY. Yes, sir; that is the proposition. 

Mr. MANN. Was any estimate made during all the time as 
to how much this will cost? 

Mr. HAY. There was not. 

Mr. MANN. Frankly, it seems to me that if much use was 
made of this provision the $2,000,000 would hardly carry the 
Army through until next December. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that a large number 
of men who had dependent families have been discharged. The 
War Department issued an order about a month ago authorizing 
the department commanders to discharge men who had de- 
pendent families. A good many of them have been discharged. 

Mr. MANN. I know a number of cases from Chicago myself 
personally where men are married and have families dependent 
upon them, who are now at the front; men who have been 
undecided as to whether they would apply for a discharge under 
the circumstances or not, some of them absolutely dependent 
upon the salaries that they were receiving before they went into 
the service and their families dependent now upon aid from 
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friends or relatives. I do not know what they will do. 
course, most of these men hesitate to apply for a discharge if 
there is going to be anything doing. They do not know how long 
they will be kept there. 


Mr. HAY. I can not tell the gentleman how long they will 
be kept there. 
Mr. MANN. I understand. Nobody knows how long they 


will be kept there, and I can not find out why they are kept 
there. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I understand now that while the National 
Guard is on duty on the border the Regular Army shall receive 
for their dependent relatives, within the terms of the agreement 
and after the National Guard ceases service on the border or 
until after they are discharged, similar pay? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, does that law apply to the present 
emergency or does it reach into the future, and the Regular 
Army without regard to what its size may be shall be provided 
for, and the National Guard, in the future, in 1 year, or 10 
years, or any other period, shall be cared for permanently by 
this provision? Or is it for the present emergency? 

Mr. HAY. I think it is permanent law. 

Mr. CANNON. You think it is permanent law? 

Mr. HAY. I do. I am just going to look at it, but my im- 
pression is it is permanent law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is at the bottom of page 12 of the report. 

Mr. HAY. I think it would only apply in case where the 
National Guard is drafted or ordered into the service of the 
United States, but it would apply in the future if the appro- 
priation held out. Of course, if the appropriation does not hold 
out, then it rests with Congress to say whether they will ap- 
propriate anything more or not. 

Mr. CANNON. Can they recover? Suppose no further ap- 
propriation is made, can the members of the National Guard 
and the Regular Army, when they are in service under conditions 
similar to those that now exist, before a draft—or must there 
be a draft 

Mr. HAY. I do not think this provides for pay for the men. 
It provides for the support of the family, and that provision 
must be made on the application of the family and not of the men. 

Mr. CANNON, Yes. 

Mr. HAY. And they could only have this relief when the 
National Guard is ordered into the service or drafted into the 
service of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. When they are ordered into the service or 
drafted into the service? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. And during the period of that service in the 
present emergency and in the future? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. I do not see why it should not apply 
in the future. 

Mr. CANNON. It would apply. 

Mr. HAY. I think it fixes the policy. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. ‘There was a Senate amendment 
to this Army appropriation bill making some specific appropria- 
tions for the establishment and maintenance of an aviation 
service in the National Guard. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee kindly say what is the result on that proposition under 
this conference report? 

Mr. HAY. Under this bill $13,000,000 is appropriated for 
aviation purposes. I am informed by the War Department that 
$10,000,000 of that will be devoted to the development of avia- 
tion in the National Guard, and that they do not need any 
language other than that carried in the bill to enable them to 
devote that amount of money to that purpose. 

Mr. McKENZIE rose. 

Mr. HAY. Now I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKENZIE}. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I simply wish to ask the chairman whether 
or not it is his understanding that this section shall apply gen- 
erally to the Regular Army, or whether it is confined to the 
members of the National Guard drafted into or enlisted in the 
Regular Army? 

Mr. HAY. You mean the section about dependent families? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. You know that the National Guard can not be 
drafted into the Regular Army. The Regular Army is one thing 
and the National Guard is something else, and when it is drafted 
into the service of the United States it does not become a part 
of the Regular Army. But this provision provides that the 
families of enlisted men of the Regular Army can receive this 
aid so long as the National Guard remains drafted or ordered 
into the service of the United States, 
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And that is permanent legislation? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It seems to me that the language is a little 
confusing. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman would not contend that this is 
permanent legislation? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. 

Mr. MANN. Here is what it says: 

That the sum of $2,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise Appro riated, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe— 

And so forth. 

That is only an appropriation of $2,000,000, and that is all 
there is of it. 

Mr. HAY. I stated that unless Congress chooses to appro- 
priate, then, of course, there would be no appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. There is no permanent legislation except an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to be expended, and when that 
$2,000,000 is expended there is no further authorization of an 
appropriation? 

Mr. HAY. No; there is no further authorization of an appro- 
priation; but I say it seems to me to fix the policy. 

Mr. MANN. Fixing a policy is one thing, but permanent 
legislation is another thing. 

Mr. CANNON. Without further legislation, then, after the 
present emergency is over, or after the appropriation is ex- 
pended, there would not be for service a claim under which the 
families of the National Guard or the Regular Army might 
recover against the Government? 

Mr. HAY. No; but I say, in my judgment, it fixes the policy 
of ‘Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. But it would require—— 

Mr. HAY. It would require further legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. After the $2,000,000 of appropriation is ex- 
hausted, then Congress would have to act by further enactment 
and appropriation? 

Mr. HAY. That is true. 

. CANNON. Before an appropriation would be authorized? 
. HAY. Yes. 

. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
HAT. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will this appropriation be available for the 
benefit of the families of the men, dating back from the time 
they were drafted into the service or ordered in? 

Mr. HAY. I think so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is this increase in the conference report over 
the amount that passed the House for $85,000,000? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can the gentleman give an idea of what pro- 
portion of that inerease would go to the increase of pay to the 
officers of the Army or to increase the pay of numbers of the 
Army, as compared with this bill? 

Mr. HAY. I will say to the gentleman that so far as the pay 
of officers is concerned the appropriation is the same as it was 
in the House bill. The Senate increased that appropriation by 
$1,400,000, but receded on it, so that the amount for pay of 
officers of the line of the Army is the same as in the House bill. 
The Senate increased the appropriation for officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, and tbat increase, that part of it, was accepted 
by the House, because these officers have been called into the 
service of the United States. They are down there on the border 
for a time, nobody krows for how long, and therefore the House 
conferees thought the money ought to be provided to pay them. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does this conference report increase the 
number over that provided by the House? 

Mr. HAY. No. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. HAY. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Two minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina two 
minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some two weeks ago we had a gentleman's 
agreement that we would call up no important matters of legis- 
lation, including conference reports, without giving three days’ 
notice, so that Members could be present. if there was an attempt 
to have a yea or nay vote or any contest over it. Now, it is 
evident that we will not have time to give any three days’ 
notice, and, therefore, under the agreement there would be no 
roll call on this proposition, because the three days’ notice has 
not been given. A great many Members on both sides, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, have left here, with the understanding 
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that they will not be called back without having the three days’ 
notice. In view of that fact, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that any Member may have the privilege of extending his 
remarks in the Recorp on this conference report, stating his 
views and how he would have voted if he had had the opportunity. 

I want to say that if I had the opportunity by a roll call, I 
would vote against this conference report, and I am sure that 
there are other Members here, and some who are absent, who 
would do the same. So I ask unanimous consent that any Mem- 
ber of the House may have the privilege of extending his remarks 
in the Recorp on the subject of this conference report. 

Mr. WINGO. For how many days? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Until the end of the session. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that Members may have leave for five 
days—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I will not ask to limit the time, for the 
reason that many Members will not get back within the limit. 
So I think it would be well for Members to have the leave until 
the end of the session. This morning I phoned to three or 
four offices of Members who are absent, and was informed that 
they would not be back until near the end of the session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair understands 
that the remarks are to be confined to this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. HAY. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Ds]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, if there is not to be a roll call or 
record vote on this bill, I wish to say that I am against it 
and shall vote against it. As it passed the House it was larger 
than I felt it ought to be, and I only voted for it then in a 
spirit of compromise. I wish to add this further thought: I 
lave no doubt that the chairman of this committee has rendered 
the country a great service in holding down this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] I wish my conscience would allow me to vote for it, 
but it will not, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to ask permission of the chair- 
man of the committee to follow up the question asked by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr] with reference to cer- 
tain legislation that this bill carries. I would like to direct the 
attention of the gentleman to amendments 49, et sequentia, on 
page 24 of the bill. Amendment 49 promotes Col. James Jack- 
son to be a brigadier general on the retired list; the net result 
being that Col. Jackson, or Gen. Jackson, as he will very soon 
be, will get some two or three thousand dollars more a year in 
the way of salary, and that is all there is to it. Amendment 50 
also authorizes a promotion. It is evidently intended for the 
benefit of some specific Army, officer. Who he is I do not know. 

Mr. HAY. I can tell the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I do not wish to ask, because I am not 
concerned about the individual, but it has no other purpose, and 
can have none except to give a promotion by a special act. That 
same thing is true of amendments 51 and 53. 

The purpuse of amendment 52 is to put a Volunteer officer on 
the retired list as a Regular Army officer, and I congratulate the 
committee on not having agreed to that amendment, which the 
Senate attempted to put into this bill, As to the other amend- 
ments, they have no pressing necessity and relate merely to pro- 
motions and are special legislation of a very vicious type. I 
would inquire of the chairman what the necessity was to allow 
those amendments to be put on the House by the Senate in a 
general appropriation bill such as this? 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman from Alabama that 
as to the promotion of Col. Jackson, he is a Civil War man who 
is, as I am informed, 84 years of age, who has been in active 
service with the National Guard of one of the States and has 
been attached to that command in active service for a great 
many years. The Senate thought he ought to be given this pro- 
motion and insisted upon it; and as the House conferees can 
not get everything they ask for, the House yielded on that 
amendment. 

On amendment 50, where the officer is described and not 
named, that amendment was for the benefit of Col. Pope, who 
served 45 years in the Army on the active list, and lost his eye- 
sight as a result of that service. The Senate also insisted on 
that amendment. 

The other amendment provides for the promotion of four 
Civil War officers—Gen. Pennington, Gen. Ernst, Gen. Schwann, 
and Gen. Hains—all men over 80 years of age, who served dur- 
ing the Civil War, whose services were very distinguished, and 
who served many years after the Civil War. The Senate in- 
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sisted on those amendments, and the House conferees yielded 
because they believed it was better to do so than to bring in an 
incomplete report. 

Mr. MAPES. May I ask a question in that connection? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Why were amendments 49, 50, and 51 agreed 
to and amendment 52, which provided for Gen. Whitaker, not 
agreed to? 

Mr. HAY. Because we did not think Col. Whitaker made 
out a good case. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the chairman yield for just 
one question? Was Brig. Gen. John L. Clem included in the 
promotions? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
eral? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I thought it might not be im- 
proper at this time to suggest that that was rather contrary to 
the policy that the House had adopted heretofore in that same 
individual case. 

Mr. HAY. I call the attention of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont, however, to the fact that the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs have reported that bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand that. I am speak- 
ing of the policy of the House, 

Mr. MAPES. Referring again to amendment 52, does the 
chairman of the committee mean that the Senate conferees did 
not insist as strongly on amendment 52 as they did on the 
others, and that that was the reason it was allowed to go out? 
I understood the chairman to say that one reason why amend- 
ment 52 was allowed to go out was that it was not insisted on 
as strongly as the others. 

Mr. HAY. I did not mean that. 

Mr. MAPES Was it a matter of the Senate conferees? 

Mr. HAY. I say that after a conference on that particular 
case the Senate receded. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] if the appropriations on pages 13 and 
14 for pay of officers of the National Guard and pay of enlisted 
men of all grades of the National Guard are available for the 
pay of National Guardsmen of all classes? 

Mr. HAY. They are of all classes of the National Guard 
who have been called into the service of the United States, and 
of those who train under the law which we passed in June last. 

Mr. MONDELL. These appropriations are only available for 
those called by the President, who have been drafted into the 
Federal service? 

Mr. HAY. They have not been drafted. 

Mr. MONDELL. Without regard to whether they have been 
drafted or not, it applies to all of the militia organizations that 
have been called to the colors? f 

Mr. HAY. Called into the service of the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL. I notice that the amounts carried in the 
bill as agreed to for officers and men aggregate about $17,000,000 
in excess of the amount carried in the bill as it passed the House. 
Can the gentleman inform us on what basis of numbers and 
length of service the increase of $17,000,000 was made? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman will observe that there is no ap- 
propriation for length of service of officers and men of the 
National Guard. The increase was made because -bout 100,000 
guardsmen, as near as we can be informed, have been called 
into the service of the United States. We have no definite in- 
formation as to how long they are to remain in that service. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman recall how long the 
sums appropriated, amounting in the aggregate to approximately 
$27,000,000, will pay 100,000 guardsmen? 

Mr. HAY. About nine months. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that the bill is drawn in anticipation of 
the possibility of the men who have been called remaining in 
the service nine months? 

Mr. HAY. They have been in the service now nearly two 
months. They were called out June 18, 1916. I Co not know 
how long they will be in the service. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; the gentleman is not a prophet. 

Mr. HAY. If they are recalled and sent back to their States, 
then this money will be covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that; but the fact is that the sums 
appropriated in the bill would pay these men for about nine 
months, on the basis of 100,000 men? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Beginning with the time when they were 
called into the service of the United States. 


He is promoted as a major gen- 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
again? ; 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Some few days ago I received a letter from 
a captain in the National Guard who has had 15 years of serv- 
ice under the State. In that letter he stated that when he 
was called for 9 or 10 days of service for maneuvers, if that is 
the proper term, he received longevity pay for those 9 or 10 
days’ service. He asked me whether, under the law, he would 
receive that longevity pay when he is under service with the 
National Guard, under the call of the President, or by draft, 
either or both; and if not, then he asked me if I would obtain 
the enactment of legislation that would give him and those 
similarly situated longevity pay while in the service of the 
United States. Will the gentleman from Virginia kindly in- 
form me what the law provides? 

Mr. HAY. As I understand it, when an officer is called out 
for training purposes he gets the pay of an Army officer, and 
therefore would get the longevity pay if he had sufficient length 
of service; but when he is called into the service of the United 
States under the draft act he goes in as a volunteer would go 
in. Tue law so provides, and the volunteer act does not provide 
for longevity pay for officers who have been serving in the 
militia. Nor does the act of June provide for longevity pay 
when they are called into the military service of the United 
States until in both cases they have served long enough in the 
service of the United States to entitle them to it. When he 
has been called into the service heretofore under the Dick Act 
he got the pay of a Regular Army officer. Now he gets his pay 
ns provided for under the act of June 3, 1916, and under the 
volunteer law, so that there is no law by which he can get 
longevity pay for service with State troops. 

Mr. GANNON. The gentleman has given me the status. I 
may be indulged to say that I would have been very glad to 
vote for legislation in this bill which would provide that in 
such a case the man would receive longevity pay. Of course 
I shall not vow against this conference report in these closing 
days of the session, but I would have been glad to vote for 
legislation of that kind upon this bill, although on examination 
I find that such an amendment was not in conference and that 
the conferees are without jurisdiction to consider the same; or 
I would be very glad if it were possible to pass such a measure 
separately. It seems to me there are many reasons why longev- 
ity pay should be given in such cases. I also understand that 
it is not now possible and has not been possible to have such 
a bill considered for several weeks, as there has been no 
quorum of the Committee on Military Affairs or quorum of 
the House in Washington, and business in the House only pro- 
ceeds because no one demands a quorum. I hope in the future 
legislation may be had that will give longevity pay to officers 
in the National Guard when in the service of the United States. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. SLOAN, Mr. Speaker, I notice the bill is quite compre- 
hensive and has a good many closely related and some very 
distantly related parts. Remembering that the body at the 
other end of the Capitol made some effort in considering the bill 
to provide for the soldiers down on the border having the 
right to vote for Senators and Representatives if detained 
down there, I would ask if anything was accomplished or any- 
thing attempted toward that end by the conferees? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, the conferees could not accomplish 
or try to accomplish anything toward that end, because there 
was not anything in the bill, either put In by the Senate or 
by the House, looking to voting by National Guardsmen, and 
if we had attempted to do anything of that sort it would have 
made the report subject to a point of order, as the conferees are 
not authorized to consider something which neither House placed 
in the bill. 

Mr. SLOAN. It would be subject to a point of order, but if 
there had been no objection to it, it would have gone through 
with all of the rest of it, would it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia what amount under the bill as it comes from the con- 
ferees would be expended for the manufacture or purchase of 
rifles? 

Mr. HAY. Five million dollars, the same as it was in the 
House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And that amount, I understand, is less 
than asked for by the department? 

Mr. HAY. Well, I do not think so. I do not think the de- 
partment asked that much, but when the bill was up in the 
House it occurred to me that if there was anything we needed 


it was a reserve of rifles, and I therefore offered an amend- 
ment in the House increasing the amount to $5,000,000. In 
the Senate, when the bill was reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, the amount was 
decreased to $2,500,000. On the floor of the Senate it was again 
put at $5,000,000, and, of course, remained in because it was 
not in dispute in conference. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield a little fur- 
ther? In thrt connection, in view of these inquiries I would 
like to ask the gentleman to yield me five minutes for some 
remarks in. reference to the rifle equipment issued to the militia. 

Mr. HAY. Very well. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL}. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a brief statement 
regarding Senate amendment 137 appropriating $2,000,000 for 
dependent families of men in the Army. This amendment 
covers dependent families of men in the National Guard and in 
the Regular Army, and applies to the Regular Army only se 
long as the men in the National Guard remain drafted in the 
Federal service. The War Department has issued an order 
absolutely exempting or rather providing for the discharge of 
every enlisted man in the National Guard who has a family 
dependent upon him, and it was stated on the floor when this 
proposition was under discussion before that there was no 
necessity of appropriation for dependent families of the men 
in the Regular Army becatise none of those men had families 
dependent upon them. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. When I can finish this statement. Assuming 
that the War Department will exercise good faith and will dis- 
charge every enlisted man in the National Guard who has a 
family dependent on him; assuming the statement heretofore 
made that there are no men in the Regular Army who have 
families dependent upon them, then this appropriation is for 
a purpose which does not exist. However unselfish and gener- 
ous the motives of Members may be who advocate this large 
appropriation, it is after all un attempt to play politics with the 
National Guard. It is a sop to Cerberus. I am not opposed to 
legislation providing for dependent families of soldiers when 
a great national emergency shall demand it, but that emergency 
does not exist. If the time ever comes when we shall have 
to wage a great defensive war, testing our resources in men, in 
munitions, and in money, then we will have to make some such 
provision consistent with our ability, and try to do justice to 
the men who are serving their country, but I submit that emer- 
gency does not exist at this time, and this appropriation, if the 
facts which I have stated are correct, and I think they are, is 
unnecessary, is an expenditure of money which can not be war- 
ranted from any standpoint of a national emergency, and ought 
not to have been ingrafted upon this great bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I do. 

Mr. DOWELL. Do we understand from the remarks of the 
gentleman that the War Department has discharged all persons 
in the service who have dependent families? 

Mr. SMALL. An order has been made providing for the dis- 
charge of every man who has a family dependent upon him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Speaker? 
Berk DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I just complete my ques- 
tion 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 17 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAY. I yield one minute additional to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not the order issued by the department an 
option for a person in the service that he may be relieved if 
he desires upon his request? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, of course, application has to be made 
through the usual military channels, 

Mr. DOWELL. But does not the application have to be made 
by one in the service? 

Mr. SMALL. Of course. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then, as I understand it the department does 
not discharge or relieve those in the service who have dependent 
families, but if they remain in the service $2,000,000 is to be 
drawn upon for the dependent families. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; and I am not willing to assume that a 
man in the service has less regard for his family than the 
Government of the United States, and that is what the gentle- 
man’s question implies. If the family of a soldier is really 
dependent upon him for support and the soldier knows that he 
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may upon application secure an honorable discharge and return 
to his home, he will make the application. 

Mr. LOBECK. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. LOBECK. I want-to ask the gentleman one other ques- 
tion. If a member of the National Guard be relieved from serv- 
ice, does the department pay the expenses to his home? 

Mr. SMALL. I understand that this bill provides for trans- 
portation of a man honorably discharged, and this would be 
an honorable discharge. 

Mr, LOBECK, Upon his request? 

Mr. SMALL. Upon his request. 

Mr. LOBECK. My understanding is that a soldier has to ask 
for his discharge. Then, if his mother or dependents will get 
proof from the county commissioners or some one at home, or a 
city official, that she needs his services, then the War Depart- 
ment will discharge him, so that he has to have a full line of 
proof as to the necessity of the dependent family before this 
soldier can be relieved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute more to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SMALL. Just to answer this question, if I may have 
the attention of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LOBECE |. 
Proof, of course, has to be offered. Unofficially I am informed 
by the War Department that they will be liberal as to the proof 
which they will exact as to the condition of dependent families, 
but the complete answer to the question of the gentleman is this, 
that under this provision they will have to submit proof that 
they are dependent, probably proof under more rigid conditions 
ihan for the discharge of the enlisted man. So that if there is 
any humiliation to the soldier involved in applying for his dis- 
charge, the humiliation will be even greater in securing assist- 
ance from the Government under the terms of this appropriation. 
Besides, if there is any humiliation, it is suffered by the family. 
Under the existing order of the War Department, the soldier 
does the manly thing by returning to his family and providing 
for them. Under this appropriation they become mendicants 
under Government bounty. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, some time back I called 
the attention of the House to the fact that although it was some- 
times charged that the militia could not shoot, as a matter of 
fact the militia teams in all contests had defeated the Regulars 
and Marines at every kind of shooting—at long distance, short 
distance, and rapid fire. 

But the National Guard can not shoot without good rifles. 
We were told some time ago—at least it appeared in the hear- 
ings—that the Chief of Ordnance stated we had about 700,000 
rifles, in good condition, ready to issue to the National Guard. 
As a matter of fact, we find that we are deficient in all kinds of 
equipment, and in my own State rifles which are quite inferior, 
owing to the fact that they have been used so much as to affect 
their efficiency, have been issued in considerable numbers to the 
National Guard. I have this information upon reliable au- 
thority, and I will give the names if any gentlemen of the House 
so desire. These rifles have been found by test to be practically 
worn out and not capable of accurate shooting. 

And this is not the only kind of equipment as to which defi- 
cient material has been issued. In this connection 1 want to 
speak of the size of the underwear that was issued to the 
Iowa National Guard, it being of some unusual, extraordinary 
sizes, such as hardly any man could wear, so that I wus informed 
the soldiers got up some sort of a mock parade and marched 
around with two men in one shirt. I do not know how the 
Quartermaster’s Department, or whatever department is respon- 
sible for it, obtained such goods, but apparently there was fault 
in its selection. 

There was also issued to the cayalry and other branches of 
the National Guard revolvers and pistols of different caliber, 
something that, of course, would cause the greatest confusion 
and trouble if they ever got into actual warfare. 

Here is the sample of shoes [exhibiting] which were furnished 
for our Guardsmen. I would like to have my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Brrrren], who sits smiling at this time, put on a 
pair of them, march a few miles, and see how he would like 
them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I am from Chicago. I could not get them 
on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They are not like the Regular Army 
shoe and not fitted for the purpose, being too heavy and too 
roughly made, although the leather is good and they would be 
durable, We should have a standard shoe, 


I do not speak of these matters so much in criticism of the 
Quartermaster’s Department or any other department, because 
in this particular case, not having had a mobilization for a great 
many years, I suppose it is inevitable that some deficiencies 
should be ascertained. What I do object to, however, is state- 
ments continually appearing in the newspapers here that the 
delays and the deficiencies in the equipment of the National 
Guard is owing partly to Congress and partly to the militia sys- 
tem, when neither is responsible for anything of the kind. 
Everyone in this House within the sound of my voice, and any- 
one at all informed on this subject, knows we make the appro- 
priation for the Quartermaster’s Department and the Ordnance 
Department and the other departments that buy these supplies 
and control the equipment, and that the buying of these supplies 
is entirely in the hands of the officers of the Regular Army. 
The method of obtaining equipment would be just the same, no 
matter how additions were made to our Army. The complaint, 
if any, should not be of the militia system but of department 
methods. 


Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield five min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. HAY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois. : 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want only about two minutes 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin as 
soon as the gentleman from Illinois finishes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia whether amendment 139, when enacted into law, 
will exempt from the Articles of War any person or persons 
who now are amenable to existing law? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; it will exempt retired Army officers and 
retired enlisted men. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How long have they been under 
the provisions of existing law? 

Mr. HAY. Fifty-five years. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. DOWELL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question be- 
fore the gentleman from Illinois starts. I understand that this 
is all the time—— 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; we will extend the time if anybody 
wants more time. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the conference report. I would 
vote for it with even more pleasure if it carried more money. 
I have not yet changed my opinion as to the possible dangers 
of the future. I see once in a while some one’s rosy view about 
an early settlement of the European war, and I hope that such 
views may be correct and that peace may come soon. I can 
not see how either side of the controversy in Europe can volun- 
tarily yield. I think that the war will be prolonged, and the 
longer it goes on the more determined each side is that it will 
not be overcome, the more each side will resort to various 
devices involving neutral nations. And when the time comes 
when one side or the other over there thinks perhaps it can 
see defeat in the future, that side will exert every power ut its 
command to drag other nations into the war. No reader of 
history can doubt such a conclusion. 

When the war broke out in Europe, as I then said on the 
floor of the House, I set my face and mind with determination 
that, so far as I had any influence, this country would keep 
out of the war and maintain peace with both sides. [Applause.] 
And while I hope that we will be able to do that, the wise 
thing is to recognize the possibility of our becoming involved, 
and to at least have a small supply of ammunition on hand. 
I think we ought to be, more widely than we are, training some 
soldiers. We can arm and train without enormous expense, 
but if we fail to arm and train and the trouble comes, we can 
not get out of it without enormous expense, such as no one 
will now dream of. Š 

That is for the European situation. I do not know what will 
happen in Mexico. I was very much surprised to read—I think 
in the morning paper—a statement said to have been made by 
Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who, the 
article stated, was to be in charge of the speakers’ bureau at the 
Democratic headquarters in Chicago, giving as the reason why 
we had not intervened in Mexico that there were 400,000 Japa- 
nese in Mexico, and that we were afraid to get into war. I do 
not want war with Mexico. I do not want war with Japan. But 
God knows I do not want to keep out of war merely because I 
am afraid. [Applause on the Republican side.] And if it be 
true—which I do not believe—that there are 400,000 Japanese in 
Mexico for the purpose of engaging in war with the United 
States, if there are 4,000 Japanese there for that purpose, we 
ought to make a larger Army appropriation bill than we have 
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now. [Applause on the Republican side.]! The United States 
can afford to maintain peace. It ean afford to use moral suasion. 
Tt enn afford to extend the sphere of its influence, through trade 
and pacific influence. But it can not afford to fail to prepare 
for war because it Is afraid to fight. [Applause on the Republi- 
enn side.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks for a 
division. „ 

The House divided: and there were—ayes 81, noes 9. 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 


BILLS OF LADING IN INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the unfinished business. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 19) relating to bills of lading in Interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

BRIDGE BILLS. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire, before taking up that 
bill, fo pass two or three bridge bills, unless I ean get recognition 
on the next day. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman ask unanimous 
consent to lay aside the bill-of-lading bill temporarily. Tt will 
take only four or five minutes to dispose of these other bills. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Unless I can get assurance of recognition 
on the next day 

The SPEAKER. There is not anybody who can give you the 
assurance. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I can only ask unanimous consent to lay 
aside the business temporarily. 

The SPEAKER. The easy way is to lay this bill aside and 
take up bridge bills. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is what I am asking. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 

uest? 
3 Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, T do not know what the bridge bills are, 

Mr. MANN. They are three very simple bridge bills. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many did the gentleman say 
there are? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Three. One is for a bridge over the Savan- 
nah River, one is for a bridge over the Colorado River, and the 
other is for a bridge over the Spanish River in Alabama. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can call them up anyway 
after he gets through with this other bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is so, Mr. Speaker; but I 
wanted to know what they were, anyway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. What is the first one? 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER. 


Mr. ADAMSON. The first one is Calendar No. 361, House 
bill 16995, granting the consent of Congress to A. N. Alford to 
construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
A. N. Alford, of Georgia, and his successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and ee thereto across the 
Savannah River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at 
or near Browns Ferry between mouth of Lightwood Log eek and 
one-half mile south of Crafts Ferry, ip the county of Hart, State of 
Georgia, on the west, and the county of Anderson, State of South 
Carolina, on the east, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 


titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


Sec. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman from Georgia what report the War Department has 
made upon this? 

Mr. ADAMSON. A favorable report. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACKOSS COLORADO RIVER, CAL, AND ARIZ. 


Mr. ADAMSON, Mr. Speaker, the next is Calender No. 362, 
House bill 16914, permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge Co, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Colorado 
River between the States of California and Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted ta 
the Needies & Oatman Bridge Co., and its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a briaga and approaches thereto across 
the Colorado River at a point suitable to the Interests of navigation at 
or near the city of Needles, San Bernardino County, State of California, 
about, 10 miles north of the existing bridge of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. in that vicinity, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
* 2 ves ae 8 ee, 23. 1906, 

—.—.— e g alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, has this bill re- 
ceived a favorable report from the War Department? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. We never report such a bill without 
a favorable recommendation from the War Department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman from 
Georgia it will not be long before all of the navigable streams 
and all the rivers that ean by any possibiltty be eanalized for 
navigable purposes will be crossed by bridges, and it is of very 
great importance that care be exercised in the permits granted 
for the construction of these bridges. In my own State we have 
some streams that are navigable, but bridges were constructed 
so near to the water by what is called a “draw” that nobody 
now wants to put in a bont. In other words, navigation has 
been practically destroyed by the character of the bridges that 
have been erected. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Mr, Speaker, I am glad the gentleman is 
helping me. I am glad to have his cooperation. I am going to 
see about those bridges in his State. I want to see that the 
streams are made navigable and kept navigable, and that the 
bridges crossing every river are passable bridges. Our duty 
here is to see that it is done in accordance with the law, and that 
the bridges which are placed over navigable streams are such 
as can be crossed. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read n third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SPANISH RIVER, ALA, 


Mr. ADAMSON. The next bill is S. 6372. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 6872) to authorize the counties 
of Baldwin and Mobile, Ala., successors and assigns, to eon- 
struct, maintain, and operate à bridge across Spanish River at 
or near the junction of Raft and Spanish Rivers, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ètc., That the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, in the 
State of Alabama, successors and assigns, be, and are hereby, author- 
ized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and all approaches 
ege ay across the Spanish River at or near the junction of t and 

Panish Rivers, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in 
accordance with ns of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved ch 


1 

kac, 2 
Pioa 9 right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by inserting after 
the word “ Alabama” in line 4, the word “ their.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think the committee ordered that amend- 
ment but by inadvertence it was not included in the report, and 
I intended to offer it myself. The minutes of the committee will 
show that it was ordered. I sent up my copy of the bill to the 
Clerk, and did not have it before me. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word“ Alnbama insert the word “ their.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I move to amend by inserting after the word 
“and,” in the same line, the word “ they.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “and” insert the word ' they.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN. I move to strike out, in line 5, the word “ all.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. In what connection is that? 

Mr. MANN. It says “ all approaches,” 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, at the end of the line, strike out the word all.“ 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

Mr. MANN. I ask unanimous consent to amend the title by 
inserting, after the word “Alabama,” the word “ their.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ApAmMson, a motion to reconsider the three 
votes by which the three bills were passed was laid on the table, 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY NEXT. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at ii 
o'clock a. m. on Friday. The idea is to try to get away at 4 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’elock a. m. on Friday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one hour on the subject of the 
eight-hour day when the House meets on Friday. I will say 
that it was partly due to unavoidable reason that I was unable 
to deliver the address yesterday. I was somewhat indisposed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that next Friday, after the reading of the Journal 
and the cleaning up of business on the Speaker’s table, he be 
permitted to address the House for not to exceed one hour. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I would 
inquire of the gentleman if he would not be willing to take an 
hour on some later day? Next Friday is the day set apart for 
the consideration of the Private Calendar, and there are a 
great number of bills that Members desire to have considered. 

Mr. MANN. That action was taken by unanimous consent 
yesterday or the day before. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I will say that I do not want 
to interfere with any previous action, or any important business. 
I am perfectly willing to take my hour after that business is 
concluded, if the time for adjournment has not arrived. 

Mr. MANN. I think if the gentleman will ask unanimous 
consent that at 4 o’clock on Friday he may address the House 
for one hour there will be no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, I want to make it clear that it 
is not my intention to interfere with any previous action, or any 
important legislation. I am willing to take the time beginning 
at 4 o'clock on Friday, or sooner if the business is concluded be- 
fore that time. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday he be permitted, at 4 o’clock, or 
sooner if the consideration of the Private Calendar is concluded, 
to address the, House not to exceed one hour on the subject of 
the eight-hour day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 14868. An act to accept the cession by the State of Ore- 
gon of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within the 
Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell; 

H. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands for public park purposes ; 

H. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen ; 

H. R. 14528. An act for the relief of W. W. Finn; 

H. R. 1777. An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch; 

H. R. 11416. An act to repeal an act approved March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of 
the United States,’ approved August 1, 1888”; 

H. R. 15955. An act extending certain privileges of canal em- 
ployees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sani- 
tation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehi- 
cles, and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses, including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and 
interest deposits ; 

H. R. 15777. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act duly 
enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, as 
amended by Congress, relating to the granting of a franchise 
for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the 
district of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and 


towns for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 
80, 1890, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9875. An act for the relief of J. M. Potter; 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson; 

H. R. 11984. An act for the relief of William E. Heffner ; 

H. R. 10643. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 
8 R. 10546. An act for the relief of the Illinois Central Rail- 
aL 
H. 
H. 


PORR 


., and for other purposes; 
R. 10052. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance 

R. 6758. An act for the relief of the lezal heirs of Hector 
M. McDonald, deceased ; 


H. R. 14952. An act for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox; 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to build and main- 
tain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation ; 

H. R. 8630. An act for the relief of the Farmer’s State Bank of 
Eureka, Woodford County, III.; 

H. R. 8200. An act for the relief of M. E. Sitters; 

H. R. 8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge ot gal duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N. 

H. R. 7419. An act granting a ak to a certain strip of land 
to Elisha A. Crandall; 

H. R. 7396. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin ; 

H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State board of harbor 
commissioners of the State of California ; and 

H. R. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant the 
use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., both 
being municipal corporations, for park purposes; and 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the 
Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Wyoming. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 143. Joint resolution granting permission for the 
erection of a monument in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Va., to the memory and in honor of the members of the various 
orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses on battle 
fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals during the Civil 
War; to the Committee on the Library. 


BILLS OF LADING. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished 
business, which is the bill (S. 19) relating to bills of lading in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been read. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, unless some gentleman has 
an amendment to offer, I ask that all the amendments be voted 
upon in gross. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The other day I said I was 
not willing to have all the amendments voted on in gross, but 
I should like to aid the gentleman by having all voted on in 
gross, except the amendments to sections 20 and 21. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. The vote will be taken on all amendments 
except those to sections 20 and 21. The Clerk will report all the 
amendments except those to sections 20 and 21. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “act” strike out the period and insert 
e words unless upon its face and in writing agreed to by the 
8S. 

8 4, line 5, strike out the word “An” 15 set in lieu thereof 


the words “ Possession of the bill of lading and 
page, 7, line 5, after the word “ loss insert a N and the word 


Page 7, line 6, strike out the semicolon after the word“ * destruction.” 
Page 7, line 10, strike out the semicolon after the word ‘ * outstand- 
ing, insert a period. and capitalize the letter It“ in the word “ The.” 
7, line 11, after the word “fees” insert a colon in place of 
the period and add the words: “Prorided, A voluntary indemnifying 
bond 5 order of court shall be binding on the parties thereto.” 
Page line 16, strike out the words “the issuing of bills of 
ladin. 0 insert in lieu thereof the words “ the receiving of goods 
8 bills of lading therefor for transportation in commerce 
— — the “several States and with foreign nations,” 
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Tage 11, line 20, strike out the words “the consignee named in a 
straight bill.” and insert in lien thereof the words “ the owner of goods 
8 by a straight bill subject to existing right of stoppage in 

ausitu.“ 
a Page 12, line 21, strike out the word “no,” and insert in lieu 

Page 12. line 21, strike out the word “except” ; same page and line, 
after the word “for” insert the word “ all.” 

Page 12, line 25. after the word “bill” insert the words “and all 
other charges incurred in transportation and delivery.” 

Page 14, line 4, after the word“ negotiated “ insert the words “' free 
from 5 equities.” 

Page 18, line 14, after the word “lading” insert the words “ pur- 
porting to resent goods received for shipment among the several 
States or with foreign nations.” 

Strike out section 42. 

Tage 19, line 7, strike out as follows: Owner does not include 
mortgagee or pledgec.” 

Page 20, line 12, strike out as follows:“ Purchaser’ includes mort- 
gagee and pledgee.”’ 

Page 20, lines 15, 16, and 17. strike out as follows: “ Second. A 
thing is done in faith’ within the meaning of this act when it is 
in fact done honestly. whether it be done negligently or not.“ 

Renumber section 43 to be section 42, section 44 to be section 43, sec- 
tion 45 to be section 44, section 46 to be section 45. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on all the amendments ex- 
cept those to sections 20 and 21. 

The question was taken, und the amendments were agreed to: 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the amendments 
to section 20, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, lines 10, 11, and 12, after the word “ him,” in line 10, insert 
the words “or in case of bu'k freight and freight not concealed by 
packages the description made by him.” 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] is to the next section. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I have an amendment to sec- 
tion 20, and then an amendment to the amendment to section 21. 
I should be obliged if the committee amendment to section 20 
could be put and agreed to—I shall vote for it—and when that 
is agreed to I shall offer my amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment to section 20. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to section 20, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Page 9, line 12, 
after the words bulk freight,” insert the words upon written re- 

uest of the shipper and payment by the shipper of reasonable charges 
therefor.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in 
sympathy with the purposes of this bill. It is founded upon 
the uniform bill-of-lading bill recommended Dy the American 
Bar Association, which has been adopted by many States. It 
is n great pity that we could not adopt it in its exact words, 
but new times made new problems. ‘That bill says to every 
carrier, “You may issue two sets of bills of lading, one a 
straight bill saying, for instahee, I have received so many bales 
of cotton weighing so much,’ and the other a bill which simply 
says, ‘I have received a carload of goods said to contain so 
many bales of cotton of such and such weight, thus relieving 
itself of responsibility.” The banks want to lend on the cotton 
and the shipper wants to get money on the cotton, and, there- 
fore, they want the first sort of bill of lading; but as we know 
perfectly well a great many shipments do not necessitate that 
sort of a bill of lading. When you or I bring down a carload 
of household goods from home, the carload includes horses and 
furniture and harness and looking-glasses and this, that, and 
the other—every kind of thing that is put in the car—and the 
load pays a cheap rate because the railroads simply put in 
whatever is furnished them and we ask no warranty, and take 
out whatever they have londed when the car gets here. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
ihere? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like not to be inter- 
rupted, unless the gentleman can grant me some more time. 
I have only five minutes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have uot control of the time, but I would 
not object to un extension. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Very well. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that his own personal case is not appropriate, because 
this is a case where the carrier himself loads the goods. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, but this is a case 
where the carrier loads the goods. All I do is to send the goods to 
the station, and the carrier loads them, I employ a man to carry 
the goods to the station, and that is all; but under section 20 
as it stands every carrier would have to not only weigh the goods 
but to examine them and give a bill of lading stating the exact 
kind and quantity of the goods, and the carrier would have to 
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charge twice as much as such a carload would pay ordinarily. 
All I seek to do by my amendment is to provide that if a man 
wishes to have careful inspection made of the amount of goods 
and their quality then he shall pay to have it made. Such 
weighing and inspection must be done by experienced men. I 
will give you an example. My family happens to come from a 
place in New Jersey—VPerth Amboy—where they load clay. 
Those clays all look alike to the ordinary man, except that some 
are white, some black, some brown, and some gray; but every 
one of them is called by a different name in the trade. Fire clay 
is or was worth $5 a ton, while ordinary clay is shipped that is 
not worth over 25 cents a ton. If the law requires the station 
agent employed at a given place, perhaps where clay is mined, 
over there on Cheesequake Creek—if the law asks any country- 
man who is at the station to certify that there are so many thou- 
sand tons of fire clay in the train and he gives that certificate, 
then this law makes the railroad responsible. As a rule shippers 
do not want to borrow money on the clay; it simply goes to the 
factory, and there is no need of haying any expert to determine 
kind and quantity. But if the shipper says he wants to borrow 
on the goods he should say so to the railroad and also be willing 
to pay reasonable charges, and then he should have a “ straight 
bill of lading.” In this case the shipper can say, “I am ready 
to pay a reasonable charge to count up the amount of that clay 
and what kind it is,” and he is given practically a certified check 
for the goods. 

If Congress does not make this provision that the railroad 
shall be paid where such a warranty is required and necessary, 
it will raise the rates of freight all over the United States, 
because it takes time to weigh and it takes experience and 
time to investigate and certify. It takes a first-class man who 
can be trusted at your station to give warranties as to the kind 
of goods on board the car, and it is not unfair to say to the man 
who is shipping cotton from the South or grain from the West, 
“You can have a cheap rate of freight if you do not require a 
warranty, but if you require a warranty of the character of this 
grain, or the character of this ore, or whatever it may be, and 
its quantity, if you require us to be sure it is on board, and to 
have a man there who can not be bribed, as some station agents 
have been, to give bills of lading when the goods were not there.” 
And if Congress is going to require all this to be done, it is 
fair to say to the shipper that he must request it in writing and 
pay the reasonable cost before he can get that warranty. That 
is all this amendment asks, and, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, the committee amendment to the next section acknowledges 
that principle. 

There are many cases where the shipper loads his own goods, 
and the committee amendment to section 2 says that the rail- 
road company shall not be responsible for the goods when loaded 
by the shipper unless he has requested the railroad in writing to 
find out the kind and quantity and give a straight bill of lading, 
and then this must be done. We should only add to that request 
in writing so to do that it should be upon payment by the shipper 
of reasonable charges therefor. Whether the shipper loads or 
the carrier, there is no reason in either case why the extra work 
should be put upon the carrier without reasonable payment, and 
probably neither the banks nor the shippers would think this 
unfair. I want to say in justification of myself that this bill 
was brought up for final determination in committee on a day 
when I happened to be out of town, and I had no opportunity to 
be in the committee. I have no doubt I would have carried these 
amendments with the committce, because it is only fair. May I 
suggest to the House that if we want to make railroad business 
for the whole people of the United States very much more ex- 
pensive, we should pass this bill as it is and insist that a war- 
ranty shall always be given, a counting or weighing had, and the 
quantity and quality ascertained, when it is not required, is 
not necessary, is not asked for, and is not paid for. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it has always been the liw 
since the dawn of civilization that a carrier has to account 
for whatever it receives. There are two practices which have 
grown up in our system of transportation. One is where the 
earrier himself loads the goods. He must account for all 
those goods and he ought to know what the goods are upon 
which he issues a bill of lading. There might be a lawsuit had, 
and he ought to determine what he is receiving. This section 
deals with the case where the carrier loads the goods himself 
and weighs or counts it and bases the freight rate on the weight. 
The proposition here is to make somebody pay the railroad for 
attending to its own business. The next section, 21, is the one 
that deals with the case where a shipper loads the goods him- 
self and we have some descriptive law as to what shall be done 
and as to how it shall be done in order that there may be cer- 
tainty at the start as to what the railroad is accountable for 
there, I think this amendinent ought to be voted down, 
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Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word, 
for just a moment. In this section, 20, we deal with the case 
where the carrier himself loads the goods into the car. Now, 
but a very inconsequential amount of the total shipments are 
loaded by the carriers. The vast amount of freight is loaded 
by the shipper. This is particularly true of goods going under 
commodity rates and is true of all bulk freight, such as cval, 
ores, and grains of various kinds. Now, where, therefore, the 
carrier loads the goods, he desires to load them because, as a 
rule, they are in less-than-carload lots, and the experience is 
that the freight loaders of the carriers can load more expedi- 
tiously, more economically as to the space in the car, and more 
safely so far as the transportation of the goods is concerned. 
So that rather than have a shipper pay the carrier for this serv- 
ice, the carrier might well prefer to load the less-than-carload 
lots for the reasons I have stated. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Olerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

P. 9, strike out, beginning on line 15, all down to the end of the 
page And lines 1, 2, 3, —— 4, on — 10, and insert in lieu thereof the 

ring 

oe BEC 21. That when package freight or bulk freight is loaded by a 
shipper and the goods are described in a bill of lading merely by a 
statement of marks or labels upon them or upon packages containing 

em, or by a statement that the goods are said to be goods of a cer- 
tain kind or nantity, or in a certain condition, or it is stated in the 
bill of lading that packa are said to contain goods of a certain kind 
or quantity or m a certain condition, or that the contents or condition 
of the contents of packages are unknown, or words of like purport are 
contained In the of la such statements, if true, not make 
Mable the carrier issuing the bill of lading, although the goods are not 
of the kind or quantity or in the condition which the marks or labels 
upon them indicate, or of the kind or quantity or in the condition they 
were sald to be by the 8 The carrier max also by inserting in 
the bill of 9 the words ‘Shipper’s weight, load, and count, or 
other words of like purport ind»cate that the goods were loaded by the 
prone grad and the description of them made by him; and if such state- 
ment be true, the carrier shall not be Mable for dam: caused by the 
improper loading or by the nonreceipt or by the misdescription of the 
goods described in the bill of lading: Provided, however, Where the 
a of bulk freight installs and maintains adequate facilities for 
weighing such freight, and the same are available to the carrier, then 
the carrier, upon written request of such shipper and when given a 
reasonable ee re. so to do, shall ascertain the kind and quantity 
of bulk freigat wit a reasonabie time after such written request, 
and the carriers shall not in snch cases insert in the bill of lading the 
words Shipper's weight,’ or other words of like purport, and if so in- 
serted contrary to the provisions of this section, said words shall be 
treated as null and and as if not inserted therein.” 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of presenting a question to 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, I would like to send to the Clerk's desk the following 
letter, to be read as a part of my remarks. : 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read it. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. If I may say so here, this letter 
states the case I would like to lay before the chairman of the 
committee and before the House in detail. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Let him print that letter in the Recorp 
and ask me a question. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. All right. I would tike to ask 
the chairman if he is willing to define what the effect of this 
bill would be upon a situation something like this: Heretofore 
it has been the practice of some transportation systems having 
joint lake-and-rail or water-and-rail rates, or shipping conven- 
iences, to transport grain, for instance, originating at a Lake 
port in bulk cargoes, with one general bill of lading, but re- 
sorting to what is known as split bills of lading when the cargo, 
having arrived at the rail port for transshipment, is distributed 
in carload lots or units, or lesser bulk, from one part of the 
country to another, depending upon market conditions or market 
transfers and transactions. I am asked, as will be shown in 
this letter, whether that practice of Issuing split bills of lading 
in anticipation of the breaking up of bulk cargos into a rail 
size of units for transportation will be lawful.. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understand that there is a boat company 
which, with the railway company, makes a through line? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Yes, p 

Mr. ADAMSON. Either one of them can make their bill of 
lading under this bill. The fact that you change the vehicle in 
which it is hauled does not make any difference. If they issne 
a bill of lading for so many tons it will be a good bill of lading 
under this bill. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Of course, under the Panama 
‘Canal act this lake part has been diverced from the railroad 
management. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I understood the gentleman to say, in ‘an- 
swer to my question, that it was an extension of a rail line, and 
that together they made a through line. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They do now, for all practical 
shipping purposes. ' 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then they can not be divorced under the 
Panama act. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. They were divorced. That does 
not affect the decision which may be leoked for in this bill any- 
way. The point is that the rail end of this through line, if there 
is a joint through line : 

Mr. ADAMSON. If one of them takes the other's freight and 
hauls it to destination, either one of them can issue a bill of 


Pa eigenen offered by Mr. PARKER of New Je : Page 11, line T, lading. 
tha aeipoer or ee eee tke upon payment bY | Mr. GREENE of Vermont. And either one of them can split 


it into as many car units as there are. 

Mr. ADAMSON, But I would doubt the banking operation on 
such a bill of lading. - 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I will insert here- 
with the letter to which I have referred: 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, this section 21 is 
really quite reasonable in its terms. It provides that if the 
shipper loads his goods himself at his own plant that the car- 
rier is not responsible for the goods put into the car unless the 
shipper has a scales there and makes a request in writing of 
the carrier so to do and gives reasonable opportunity, in which 
case the carrier shall send men there to determine the kind 
and quantity of the goods. And when they shall ascertain the 
kind and quantity of the bulk freight the carrier gives a 
straight bill of lading for it. Now, this is fair. It is quite 
right; but I want to point out this, that when the carrier has 
to send up, we will say, to an ore dump or to some particular 
small town in the country, and niust send men to what we will 
call the cotton press or the ore dump, and they have to stay 
there and wait—for everybody knows that takes time—and | 
when they must certify whether it is upland cotton or middling | 
cotton, or whatever the brands are—I do not myself know the | 
brands—when they must certify as to the kind and quantity, | 
all I have to say is that if that is desired by the shipper and | 
he puts that extra work upon the railroad company, upon its | 
agents, this bill says that he ought, in writing, to request that 
the extra work be done, and he ought also to pay reasonable 
charges. I want only to make that point plain. 

I am not quite certain whether the courts would not allow 
him to charge extra anyhow if he has had to do that extra | 
work. But I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 


RUTLAND RAILROAD, 
Rutland, Vt., July 31, 1916. 


1 


Dear Sm: Am inclosing communications addressed to me by Con- 
gressman GREENE under date aly 27 and 28, tegether with copy of the 
so-called Pomerene bill-of-ladin, 

At the time we were operating the Rutland Transit Co.'s steamers 
it was our practice to issue so-called split bills of lading. Certain 
arcels of grain would be loaded into steamers and Chicago and lake 
Ine bill of lading given for the entire amount, say, 60,000 bushels. The 
owners of the n, of course, desired to be in position to dis of 
the same immediately after shipment, and the Rutland Railroad issued 
a bills of — against the shipment as called for by original 


pper. 

As an illustration, in the case of 60,000 bushels corn received from 
steamer the owners might sell that day 10 carlead lots of 1,000 bushels 
each, and the Rutland Railroad issue 10 bills of lading for the 10,000 
bushels, each covering 1,000 bushels, dating the bills of lading Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. and noting thereon the steamer and date forwarded from 
Chicago. When the t bills of lading were handed rs indorse- 
ment to that effect was made on the lake line bill of lading as a pro- 
tection to us. 

It was practically impossible for us to have secured any grain car- 
goes unless we were in poen to issue bills of lading prior to the 

havin; — rear hon — „7 
naturally des same y. and, our ent, the 
traffic would have ceased saa we —.— issued bills of ladin tor carload 

o cars. 


l 
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otherwise more than a week's delay would occur after the grain left 
curse before bills of lading could have been gotten from Ogdensburg 
cago. 


This season, 5 of the boats and leased the elevator at 


Ogdensburg to the Rialto Elevator Co., we found it necessary to con- 
tinue issuing split bills of ang as in previous years, protecting our- 
selves by requiring shippers to bring their insurance policy to us and 
our agent aramp on same notification, as under: 
“Bills of lading Nos. — have been issued by the Rutland Railroad 
on bushels, valued at . In the event of loss or damage it 
is agreed that the Rutland Railroad Co. becomes party to the settlement 
under this policy as their interest may appears as fied hereon.” 

Section 41 of the Pomerene bill wo appear o put a stop to the 
methods we have heretofore employed, which, of course, are not and 
have not been fraudulent. As a matter of fact, this company stands 
back of the bill of lading it issues on ex-lake grain as above referred to. 

With the above explanation, I trust you may get in touch with Con- 
8 GREENE and have the bill amended so that we can continue 

e practice of issuing split bills of lading on grain, referred to, which is 
of 9 8 to us in the conduct of this traffic. 

ours, truly, 


Gro. CASSIDY, 
General Freight Agent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu] withdraw their 
pro forma amendments. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] said that he wanted to offer an amendment to section 9. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That was to line 9, section 20. He did that. 

The SPEAKER, The committee amendment was voted on and 
carried. 

Mr. ADAMSON, That is all right, then. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apamson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, before calling up House bill 
18718 I desire to call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that 
there is a Senate bill of the same import on the Speaker's table, 
and I ask that that bill be laid before the House, I do not 
remember the number of the Senate bill. The Clerk has it, 

Mr. MANN. The Senate bill is numbered 5202. 

The SPEAKER. It turns out that the bill was referred to the 
committee, and it has not been sent back. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Clerk tried to send it to the committee 
yesterday after the action of the House, and I sent it back to the 
file clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Why did the gentleman send it to the file 
clerk? 

Mr. ADAMSON. He sent it to me, and I questioned his right 
to do it. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Georgia another 
bill that he wishes to call up? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I want to make this request, Mr. Speaker: 
I have had one hour in each of two days. That does not con- 
stitute two days’ business. I want to get the consent of the 
House that I can call up bills at another time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can request it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to call up two or three other bills when I can. I do not 
want to lose Calendar Wednesday on two or three hours. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia has 
passed more bills on these two days, owing to the great leniency 
of gentlemen who are here and the absence of those who are 
absent, than we usually pass In three days, and I shall haye to 
object. There are other committees. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I acknowledge the grace and affability of 
my friends in the House, and I am going to ask that I may have 
unanimous consent on a future day to get up some of these bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman had better ask it now. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will withhold that for a 
moment, I want to say that I have not succeeded in calling up 
that bill from the Speaker's table yet. 

The SPEAKER, It is not on the Speaker’s table. 

REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a synopsis of a conversation which took 
place in my office regarding the administration. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KETT- 
NEB] asks unanimous consent to insert in the CoNnGREssIoNAL 


Record a synopsis of a conversation concerning the administra- 
tion, which took place in his office. 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Speaker, I made the point of order that 
thon is no quorum present, I understood myself to make that 
point. ‘ 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. There is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, until Friday, August 11, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of War, submitting estimates of appropriations re- 
quired by the War Department to complete the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and to remain available until 
June 30, 1917 (H. Doc. No. 1322), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and resolutions were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 17366) to authorize the seiz- 
ure, detention, and condemnation of arms and munitions of war 
in course of exportation or designed to be exported or used in 
violation of the laws of the United States, together with the ves- 
sels or vehicles in which the same are contained; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17367) to authorize the President to employ 
the land and naval forces of the United States to enforce com- 
pliance with its obligation relating to neutrality ; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17868) to regulate and restrain the con- 
duct and movements of interned soldiers and sailors of belliger- 
ent nations, and for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17869) to regulate and safeguard the issu- 
ance of passports, and to prevent and punish the fraudulent ob- 
taining, transfer, use, alteration, or forgery thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17870) to empower the President to better 
enforce and maintain the neutrality of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17371) to restrict aliens, other than diplo- 
matic or consular officers or attachés, from acting in the United 
States as the agent of a foreign Government without prior noti- 
fication to and consent of the Government of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17872) to prevent and punish conspiracy 
to injure or destroy property situated within and belonging to 
a foreign Government with which the United States are at 
peace, or of any subdivision or municipality thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17373) to amend section 13 of the act “ To 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17874) to prevent and punish the impersona- 
tion of officials of foreign Governments duly accredited to the 
Government of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 17875) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for an enlarged homestead,” ap- 
proved June 17, 1910; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FLOOD: A bill (H. R. 17376) to provide for the issu- 
ance of search warrants and the seizure and detention of prop- 
erty thereunder, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17877) to prohibit and punish the willful 
making of untrue statements under oath to influence the acts 
or conduct of a foreign Government, or to defeat any measure of 
the Government of the United States in a dispute or controversy 
with any foreign nation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17378) to require sworn statements, in 
addition to the manifests and clearances required by existing 
law, by masters of all vessels leaving the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and by all owners and shippers of cargoes thereon, 
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during a war in which the United States are a neutral nation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17879) to authorize the collector of customs, 
or other officers duly empowered by the President, during time 
of war between foreign nations to inspect private vessels within 
the jurisdiction of the United States for the purpose of detecting 
any use or attempted use of such vessel in violation of the law 
of nations or of the treaties or statute law of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 17380) for the establish- 
ment of Gulfport, Miss., as a port of entry and delivery for im- 
mediate transportation without appraisement of dutiable mer- 
chandise; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17381) to establish game 
sanctuaries in national forests, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BELL: Resolution (H. Res. 344) providing for the 
consideration of S. 509; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Resolution (H. Res. 345) for the, appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate the delay in delivery of 
certain eablegrams; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: A bill (H. R. 17382) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Jenkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ; 

By Mr. BEALES: A bill (H. R. 17383) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Adam R. Bollinger; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. J 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 17884) granting a pension to 
Julia Casey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17885) granting a pension to Jessie Row- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17386) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Harper ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17887) granting an increase of pension 
to George Claxton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 17388) granting a pension 
to Michael W. Murphy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17889) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Margaret E. B. Thompson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: A bill (H. R. 17390) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia P. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 17891) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry O. Ayers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STINESS: A bill (H. R. 17892) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles G. Hendrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAGGART: A bill (H. R. 17393) for the relief of 
the heirs of David G. Stockwell; to the Committee on War 
Claims ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17894) granting an increase of pension to 
Clarke Dodge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 17895) granting an increase of 
pension to Andy Mullen; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, favoring national prohibition; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Newnan, 
Ga., urging support of Tillman bill providing that certain sum 
of money now held by the United States Government be paid 
to Confederate veterans; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Petition of National League of 
Commission Merchants of the United States, relative to Pome- 
rene bill-of-lading bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Also, petition of T. G. Pownall, relative to drilling of guards- 
men in their respective States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of citizens of Alliance, Box 
Butte County, Nebr., favoring passage of naval bill as passed 
by the Senate; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, August 10, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J, Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the most sacred interests of millions of Thy. 
creatures are constantly before us. We need the inspiration 
of Thy spirit that we may discharge well and faithfully the 
duties that have come to us. We pray that Thou wilt give to 
us wisdom, prudence, and justice, that our spirits may respond 
to every call of duty, that we may be glad to enter as coworkers 
together with God in the great work of leading the world to 
higher and better things. Guide us this day in the discharge of 
the sacred duties of this Senate. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday, August 5, 1916, 
when, on request of Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. 
South, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 16460) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 6372) to authorize the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, 
Ala., their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junction of 
Raft and Spanish Rivers, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 19) relating to bills of lading in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
sons bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate : 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
N River between the States of California and Arizona; 
an 


H. R. 16995. An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N. 
Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1159. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
the use of the Coos Head Military Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, to the cities of Marshfield and North Bend, Oreg., both 
being municipal corporations, for park purposes ; 

S. 6308. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease, for production of oil and gas, ceded lands of the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Indian Reservation, in the State of 
Wyoming; 

H. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., to 
purchase certain public lands for public-park purposes; 

i . An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch; 
H. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 


. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 


An act for the relief of the State Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners of the State of California; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell; 

H. R. 6758. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Hector 
M. McDonald, deceased ; 

H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes; 

H. R. 7396. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin; 

H. R. 7419. An act granting a patent to a certain strip of 
land to Elisha A. Crandall; 

H. R. 8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge of his duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N. X.; 

H. R. 8200. An act for the relief of Mrs. M. E. Sitters; 

H. R. 8630. An act for the relief of the Farmer's State Bank 
of Eureka, Woodford County, III.; 

H. R. 9375. An act for the relief of J. M. Potter; 
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H. R. 10052, An act to reimburse J. T. Nance; 

H. R. 10546. An act for the relief of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co., and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10641. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson; 

H.R. 10643. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and 
“towns for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 
80, 1890, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11416. An act to repeal an act approved March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts of 
the United States,’ approved August 1, 1888.” 8 

H. R. 11984. An act for the relief of William E. Heffner; 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to bulld and main- 
taln roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 12248. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson; k 

H. R. 14528. An act for the relief of W. W. Finn; 

H. R. 14868. An act to accept the cession by the State of Ore- 
gon of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within 
the Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14952. An act for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox; 

H. R. 15777. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawali, as 
amended by Congress, relating to the granting of a franchise 
for the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the dis- 
trict of South Hilo, County of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 15955. An act extending certain privileges of canal em- 
ployees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sani- 
tation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled vehicles, 
and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other purposes, 
including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and inter- 
est deposits; and 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Trumbull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahon- 
ing River in the State of Ohio. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I present certain communica- 
tions recently received from citizens of Arkansas and elsewhere 
on the subject of the immigration bill. I ask that they may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communications were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRÒTHERHOOD RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA, 


vacuita Longe, No. 88, 
El Dorado, Ark., August 6, 1916, 


Senator JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I have been instructed by Ouachita Lodge 88, B. R. C. of 
X., to write you asking to do all you — 55 to have the immigration bill, 
H. R. 10384, pass the Senate during this session of Congress. 

you in advance, I am, 

Yours, truly, R. M. MAUPIN 
Recording Beoretary. 

BROTHERHOOD RAILWAY CARMEN OF AMERICA, 

ARGENTA LODGE, No. 423. 
P Argenta, Ark., duly 2}, 1916. 
Senator James P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: Am writing you to ask you to support the immigration 
bill which ssed the use of Representatives March 30, 1916. I 
would consider it a favor if you would use your influence to pass the 
bill when it comes up before the Senate and would appreciate it it 
you would let me know if you will support the bill, 

Yours, truly, A. F. Rice. 
Unrrep MINE Workers OF AMERICA, 
AL Union No. 2773, 
Clarksville, Ark., July 23, 1916. 
Senator James P. CLARKE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Your Honor: Our Local 2773, U. M. W. of A., located at Jamestown, 
Ark., d unanimously for the adoption of the Burnett restriction 
bill of immigration. I am authorized by this local to write to your 
bonor, to urge your influence for the action, to pass this bill at the 
present session and getting it to become a law. 

In the agreeable bope to comply with my request, I am, 

Your humble servant, 
HENRY Ps 


CHIERER, 
Recording Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGIN: 
Mr. James P, CLARKE, 
Washington, D. O. 


EERS, 
Cotter, Ark., July 25, 1916. 
Dear SENATOR: The above par 


is a to m again 
for your support in clearance bills (H. R. 16 HN f 8. 0880) the 


salary increase for safety in ors (H. R. 15950; 8. 3523), and last, 
the appointment of Mr, Fr: McManamy, as a member the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission, as we feel that a man with Mr. Me- 
Manamy’s experience will be a good addition to the commission. Thank- 
ing you for your past favors and support, I am, 
Very truly, yours. 
J. E. HARRISON, 
Beoretary and Treasurer Division No. 701, B. L. H. 


Unirep MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Locat Uxion No. 2871, 
Ozark, Ark., July 28, 1916. 
Hon, JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Duan Sm: The immigration bill, now pending before Congress, is of 
vital tmportance to labor. Therefore we ask that you use every effort 
possible to have this bill passed at this session, 

With best wishes, we beg to remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 
: Mack Brown, 
W. V. Hooor, 
T. L. Restmonr 
Committee. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOCAL, Uniox No. 1315, 
Fort Smith, Ark., July 29, 1916. 
Dean Sm: I have been instructed by Local Union 1315 to write to 
gou about the immigration bill (H. R. 10384). We received a letter 
rom Sam Gompers, president of American Federation of Labor, advis- 
ing the local union to take some action on it. Local Unton 1315 is 
in favor of indorsing the imm'gration bill (H. R. 10384). 
ship of local union is 140 members. 
urs, respectfully, 
F. G. Pryor, President, 


Toney STEIMETZ, Recording Sceretary. 


The member- 
Yo 
[SBAL.] 


LOCAL FEDERATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYERS, 
Missover Paciric SYSTEM, 
. Little Rock, Ark., July 31, 1916. 
Senator James P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. O, 

Dear Sin: The Little Rock Local Federation of Railway Trades 
urgently requests t you vote and use your influence for the passage 
of the immigration bill (H. R. 10384). 

Thanking you in advance for this favor, I remain, 

Yours, truly, 
[SEAL] y O. B. DAILEY, Secretary. 


ALABAMA STATÐ FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Birmingham, Ala., July 19, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: From authentic sources the information comes to us 
that it will only be a short while before Congress will adjourn, and that 
there are several very important matters pending that will be over- 
looked unless some imm te steps are en to bave them enacted 


law. 

Among the measures pending before your honorable body the one 
that is most important to all who labor is the Burnett imm tion bill. 
This bill, as you know, passed the House by a very substantial majority 
some time ago, and the mill‘ons of working people of these United States 
feel that it is only fair and reasonable that use every influence 


ou 
to have this bill enacted into law before the adjournment and without 


amendments. 

As the official correspondent of the Alabama State Federation of 
Labor, which is affiliated and a part of the great American Federation of 
Labor. I urge you as a Member of the United States Senate to use your 
influence and vote for the Burnett immigration bill. 

This. bill has been indorsed unanimously by practically every State 
Federation of Labor in the United States, and at each of their respective 
conventions they have reaffirmed their pos'tion on this measure. 

Trusting you will see that this matter is brought up and passed 
by the Senate before adjournment and that we may receive an early 
reply 1 — vou. rs are, 

ours, most respectfully, 
J. B. Woop, Vice President. 
L. Bowen, Seeretary-Treasurer. 


ARIZONA Srarn FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
z hoenta, Ariz., July 18, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear Sin: I am instructed in behalf of the Arizona State Feder- 
ation of Labor to ask you to use all honorable means to bring about the 
ee at this session of Congress of the immigration bill, H. R. 


We understand that the above bill has been passed by the lower 
3 — it is feared that it may not be acted upon by the Senate at 

e presen on. 

Anything that 8 may be able to do toward bringing action on this 
bill at the present session will be considered a great favor by the labor 
movement of this 3 re 

you, an best wishes, remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, Tios 


A. FRENCH, 
Becretary-Treasurer Arizona State Federation of Labor, 


AREANSAS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

Little Rock, Ark., July E, 1916, 
Senator James P. CLAR 
United 


KE 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator CLARKE : Every now and then our organization has to 
apply to you for assistance in Longe so measures we are particulari 
anxious should become laws. Now it is the Burnett Immigration bill, 
which has passed the House and which we are very anxious to see pass 
the Senate at this session. We are not so afraid of defeat by vote as 
we are that it will be carried over as has been done before, 
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Anything you can do to e ite the passage of this bill during the 
present session will certainly be apprecia not only by the members of 
the State federation of labor but by the Farmers State Union as well, 

With parotia: regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
L. H. Moore, Secretary-Treasurer, 


LOUISIANA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Shreveport, La., July 16, 1916. 
Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: We beg to address you in regard to the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill now in the Senate. 

We earnestly uest you to use your influence to have same voted on 
at this session of Congress; also your vote and influence to have same 
passed by the Senate. 

Trusting that you may see yourself clear and justified in granting us 
this request, we beg to remain, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
_ LOUISIANA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
T. J. GREER, President. 
Euxxsr H. ŽWALLEY, Seerctary-Treasurer, 


MAINE STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
OFFICH OF SECRETARY, 
Pejepscot, Me., July 18, 1916. 
Hon. James P. CLARKE, 


United States Senator from Arkansas, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Senator: I am writing you at this time calling your atten- 
tion to the immigration bill and urging you to give it your earnest con- 
sideration, with the end in view toward using your influence in secing 
that action is taken on this bill by the Senate before the coming ad- 
journment of Congress. 

We believe that this bill should be passed by the Senate as it comes 
from the House, and we sincerely trust that you will see that it is imme- 
diately enacted as the law of our land. 

We believe that restrictions should be passed in regard to immigration 
and are in favor of the tion bill as it pas: the House, and we 
hope the Senators will see the urgent necessity of action being taken 
upon this important bill now. I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
RAWN, 


H. B. B 
Secretary Mainc State Federation of Labor 


MINNESOTA STATE FEDERATION or LABOR, 
July 26, 1916. 
Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Minnesota State Federation of Labor, which com- 
rises upward of 40.000 members in the State of Minnesota, are vitally 
nterested in the Immigration bill, H. R. 10384, which pasea the House 

ot ö March 30, 1916, and which is now before the Senate 
‘or action. 

We are beginning to feel that the Senate is not disposed to pass this 
measure with the same 1 as did the House ot . 
but assure 18 that this bill is of vital Interest to the working men and 
women of State and Nation, and we urge you as Senator that you do 
eyerything possible by both voice and yote in its passage at this session. 

Trusting that you will hear the appeal of the workers of our country 
for this much-needed legislation, I am, in behalf of the working men and 
women of Minnesota, 

Respectfully, yours, Gro. W. Lawson, Scerctary. 

MISSOURI STATE FEDERATON or LABOR, 

Kansas City, Mo., July 15, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE. : 

My Dear Spnaror: The Missouri State Federation of Labor earnestly 
requests you to do what you can to ore the Burnett immigration- 
8 bill to a vote in the Senate before the adjournment of the 

resen on. 
y Organized labor of the United States is very much interested in 
seeing this important bill dis of at this time. Anything you can 
do in our behalf along this line will be highly appreciated by labor in 
the State of Missouri. 
Yours, respectfully, Joun T. SMITH, 
Beoretary-Treasurer, 


NEW JERSEY STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Newark, N. J., July 17, 1916. 
Hon. James P, CLARKE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Hoxonanin Sm: In the name of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, I am writing you and oy aS a eT t you use your best 
efforts to bring the immigration bill ae 4, now before the United 
2 Senate, to a vote, and to do all in your power to have same become 
> salbie oint while we encourage the admission of illiterates who 
. living standards of American labor and who refuse to become a 
part of our national life. 

The literacy test provides that immigrants over 16 years must read 
at least 30 words in some language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Traas Kurei this is a fair proposition and should be adyocated by 

ver nator, 
2 in the name of the 32 rip Be e 8 of 2 ae I eha 
again u n you to do eve ng our power to have this 
become alaw at this session of Con 0 z 

Hoping that you will comply with our request, and awaiting your 
eed 1 tfull 

ully, yours, 
Haney F. HILFERS, 


x 
Secretary New Jersey State Federation of Labor. 


New York Stats FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Utica, N. Y., July 20, 1916. 
Hen P. CLARKE 


enato Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: I am again calling your attention to the importance of 
the provisions of the Burnett immigration-restriction bill to the work- 
ers of this country, 


This law is necessa: for the protection of the workers of this 
country against the influx of illiterate labor after the war which is 
now in progress in European countries. 

Opponents of the measure presented no new arguments against this 

ill. True democracy can not be developed to its highest possible 
point while we encourage the admission of illiterates who destroy liv- 
ing standards of American labor and refuse to become a part of our 
national life. 

The enactment of this law is demanded by every right of the Ameri- 
can workman. The New York State Federation of Labor, representing 
800,000 organized workers of the State of New York, where this great 
influx of labor will be felt, respectfully requests you to work and vote 
for the passage of this measure. 

Respectfully, EDWARD A. BATES, 
5 2 = Secretary-Treasurer 
New York State Federation of Labor. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 14, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: Our organization is deeply interested in the passage of 
the immigration bill now before the Senate. 

In deference to this interest in the bill and by direction of the ex- 
ecutive council of the federation, I am PE: on to solicit your vote 
for the side of the affirmative. Organized labor throughout the coun- 
ur feels that this bill should be enacted into law as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

Thanking you for favorable action on our request, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Quixn, Secretary. 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF Booxsixpers, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 17, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I am taking the liberty of writing you at this time to 
urge that you use your influence to have the Burnett immigration- 
restriction bill passed by this session of the Senate. As you know, 
the bill has already passed the House, and the membership of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders will certainly appreciate what- 
ever effort you will make toward the passage of the above-mentioned 
bill at this session of Congress, 

Respectfully, yours, W. N. Reppick, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
International Brotherhood of Bookbindcrs, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF THE UNITED Brewery 
ORKMEN OF AMERICA, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 2, 1916, 
Hon. Jas. P. CLARKE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: On March 30 the House of Representatives passed the 
Burnett . bill by a vote of 307 to 87, which bill 
has so far failed to pass the Senate. 

Within the last few months every public official, including the Prest- 
dent of the United States, has made urgent pleas for true Americanism. 
The constitution of our international organization provides that an 
applicant for membership must be in possession of his first citizenship 
papers, and must qualify as a citizen within the time limit allowed by 
the naturalization law. This provision in our constitution is rigidl 
enforced by an examination of membership on the Ist of October Sack 


year. 

Under our present naturalization law it is very difficult for a fairly 
well-educated man to become a qualified citizen, and how is this possible 
if we admit into the United States men who are unable to read or 
write 30 words in their own language. These men can not be educated 
to become American citizens in the true sense of the word, and there- 
fore should be restricted from coming into the country to be made the 
prey, of unscrupulous corporations. 

e earnestly urge you to insist upon the bill being reported out of 
committee and help the passage of same during this session of Congress, 
king you for your assistance in the matter, I remain, 
Respectfully, yours, 
JOSEPH PROEBSTLE, 
International Sceretary. 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER 
WOBKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Syracuse, V. Y., July N, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P, CLARKE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Acting under instructions of the international organiza- 
tion of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, which I have the honor to represent as its secretary-treasurer, 
and which is com of 56,000 members located throughout the 
various States of the Union, we are urgently requesting that you vote 
for and use your influence in aiding in passing the Burnett immigration 
bill with the literacy test included. 

Our egg feels very deeply the 5 the enactment of 
that bill into law, not only as a protection for ericans but for the 
protection of those who are lured here under false pretenses and are 
exploited upon their arrival, owing to their lack of education. 

oping you will see your way clear to comply with the request of 
our W and with best wishes, we are, 
ternally, yours, 
Hr xux D. CALL, 
Seeretary-Treasurer, 
CIGAR MAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, IU., July 18, 1916. 
Hon, JAMES P. CLARKE, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In behalf of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, rep- 
resenting over 50,000 people, I 5 2 er ou to support and 
vote fox the imm tion bill at this session of the Congress. 

Respectfully, yours, 
G. W. PERKINS, 
International President. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD ÓF STATIONARY FIREMEN, 
Omaha, Nebr., July 15, 1916. 
Hon, JAMES P. CLARKE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dean Sig; I am writing you on behalf of our international or- 
3 which has local unions in nearly every city in the United 
tates, to ask you to support the Burnett immigration bill when it 
comes before the Senate. also kindly ask that you use your influence 
to have it passed at an 2 date. 
you in advance for the favor we are asking of you to support 
this bill, we remain, 
ery truly, yours, C. L. Swamp, 
International Secretary-Treagurer. 


THE Granite Currers' INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMBERI 


CA, 
Quincy, Mass., July 18, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, s 3 f 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear SENATOR: We are very much interested in the Tape of 
the immigration pill at the present session of Congress. e are as 
much interested in the immediate pas: of the bill as we are in favor 
of the retention therein of the literacy test. The bill without this a 
vision would be shorn of its real value, and we are glad to know t 
rge majority in the Senate stands with us in favor of this quali- 
, as well as of the bill itself; but what we are writing 
about at the present time is to ask your influence and assistance in a 
concerted effort to bring up and pass the bill at the present session of 
Congress. 

A rumor, perhaps unjustified, is in circulation that there are Sena- 
tors, both Democrats and Republicans, who are opposed to the con- 
sideration of the bill at the present time, and which idea looks to us 

nf. There is nothing so dilatory as a pledge of legisla- 


an approved immigration act, and we believe t the 888 
measure up to that requirement. We therefore at this e and in this 
insist, In as far as interest can that bill be 


adjourns, 
We hope you are with us in this . will be 
titying, indeed, to know from you, either by reply or by your action 
the Senate, that you have listened to our earnest a; for the 
passage of — a and important piece of constructive legislation, 


Yours, „ 
ves James Duncan 
International President. 


INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS’ BUILDING AND 
COMMON UNION OF AMERICA, 
Albany, N. Y., July 18, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARK 


* 
Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
}IONORABLB Sin: In the name of the majority of the members of this 
union, which counts more than 50, I kindi, 
vote favorab 
would appre gon would use your influence to see that the 
bill is acted upon in this session of age ig 
Hoping that your honor will consider request favorably, I remain, 


Fours, 

A. Perston, 
General Secretary-Treasurer International 

Hod Carriers’ Building and Common Laborers’ Union of America, 


AMALGAMATED LiTHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, 


0 
New York, July 26, 1916. 
To the Hon, James P. CLARKE. 


Dear Sm; The American Federation of Labor in convention assem- 
eae ee indorsed the Burnett immigration bill with the literacy test 
€ 


This organization, as a component part of the American Federation 
of Labor, concurs in this indorsement and earnestly requests that you 
use your best endeavors to have this bill passed at the present — pa 
of Congrees im the same form that it was passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

usting that this a 1 meets with your a 
will see your way clear to assist in the passage o. 
„Fours, 
AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF ÅMERICA, 
James M, O'Connor, Secretary-Treasurer. 


UNITED ͤ Mix WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 19, 1916. 


roval and that you 
measure, we are, 


Hon. James P, CLARKE, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: In behalf of the United Mine Workers of America, labor 
organization nS proximately 500,000 men, I am addre 

u in the interest of the Burnett immigration bill, which is now 
25 in the Congress of the United States. 

Wwe regard this bill of especial importance and v much desire that 
it be passed at this session of Congress. e m of our organi- 
zation will appreciate it very much if you will not only give this bill 

our- full support when it is pp for final passage, but ou will also 
Teest yourself in pushing it for final passage before the Congress 

journs. 
ay we count on your valuable support in pushing the bill forward 
and 1158 when it is up for final passage? 
Very re: y, yours, 
Wu. GREEN, 
International Secretary-Treasu 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. O., August 1, 1916. 
The Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: As the official representative of more than 115,000 organized 
skilled machinists, toolmakers, and specialists of our country, I take 
the liberty of piaga Phe requesting you give favorable consideration 
to the tion bill now pending in the United States Senate, 


rer, 


We E rend request that this meritorious measure be passed at this 
session o sey" ages 

We believe that no more important legislation is before you than the 

legislation above referred to, and inasmuch as it has the House 

by such an overwhelming vote, and the legislation is sought by the 

preat 17 5 of pee le who desire to. ge ugh an AMICA FANANA of 

„ I respectfu urge upon you to use your voice and vote in an 

effort to have this legislation enacted into law at the present session of 

I beg to remain yours, most respectfully, 
Wa. II. JOHNSTON 
International President. 


INTERNATIONAL TARO BOSE SSS ASSOCIATION, 


u N. Y., July 20, 1916. 
Hon. JAMES P. CLARKE, aaa, sei laa 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear SENATOR: As secretary of the International Longshore- 
men's Association, I am writing to ask that you vote favorabl 
the Burnett immigration bill now pending in the Senate. ne only 


Not onl 
does this Jegislation mean a great deal to the multitude of the Aneri 
can workers and their f. es but to all employers and the general 


public as well, for the reason that if the literacy test were a law it 

. Feast Lan — niser type o eaters nts coming into this country. 
sting, ore, at we may see your name record 

favoring this bill, I remain, s Z > 2 Sa 


neerely, yours, > 
oun J. Joy 
Secretary International Longshoremen’s ‘Assoctation. 


PIANO, ORGAN, AND MUSICAL, INSTRUMENT WorKERS' 

INTERNATIONAL UNION 55 

Hon. James P. CLARKE, sll dl au 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


My Dpar Paro On behalt oe ue und ed ge 
earnestly reques you use your uence, vo and — 
thering the passage of the tio n ak ee the 


n , rece passed by 
House of Representatives and now pending in the United States Senate, 
Our o tion has suffered more bitterly from the present indis- 
criminate mass immigration than any other. Unless relief is had the 
calling to which the members have devoted the better parts of their 
lives will not render them a livelihood such as every American citizen 

is entitled to. 
It may be inte 


Their (pacs have 
Greeks, etc., the majority of whom are 


O, ORGAN, AND e 1 Vorenn 
. NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
CuHAs, DOLD, International President. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE or COOK NTY 


Counry, 
hicag 916. 
Hon. J P. Senator, 0 o, July 19, 1916. 


Senate Chamber, „D. O. 


am writing you earnestly uesting that you do your utmost in fur 
tha pansyon kerea bill, recentiy passed by the 


House of resentatives and now ding in the Senate. 
Our organization numbers some hundred thousand members. It is 
wageworker. We 


n 
are a unit on the p tion of immigration. We believe that unless 
pr . bill referred a cord Int > 1 * ye 

0 referr 0. unto ur; 

employees of our industries Enip S — 
you may see your way clear to comply with this request, 
we zena n, 
ery 


organized to 3 the interests of the 
from 


+ yor 
lac Denne Lnagun or Cook COUNTY, 
Dolo, Secretary- rer. 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPER HANGERS OF AMERICA, 
La Fayette, Ind., July 17, 1916. 


Hon. James P. ES 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The 85,000 members of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and P H of America, in common with the 
3,000,000 of their fellow workers represented in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the railroad brotherhoods, are intensely interested 
in the passage of the Burnett immigration bil, at this session of Con- 

ized labor also speaks for the several million unorganized 
workers who have no other means of expressing their wishes. 
5 a urge you to work and to vote for the enactment of this bill 
aw 
Respectfully, yours, J. C. SKEMP, 
Ki , General Secretary-Treasurer. 
RAILWAY EMPLOYERS DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


Bt. Louis, Mo., July 17, 1916. 
Hon. James P. CLAR 
Senate Office Budding, Washington, D. O. 
Subject: Burnett immigration-restriction bill. 
Dear Str: We, the undersigned, officers of the railway è pear ces 
d ent of the American Federation of Labor, ä 50,000 
way shopmen, ard in conformity with the recommendation of the 
third biennial convention of the Railway Employees Department held 


1916. 
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in Kansas City April. 1916, appeal to you in the interest of the Ameri- 
can workmen to render your full support toward the passage of the 
Burnett immigration bi. as a safeguard against the invasion of our 
country by the pauper labor from Europe and in order to maintain the 
standard of living of American citizens. 

Hoping that we can be assured of your full support to the 
of this bill during the present session of Congress, and than 
in advance in behalf of organized labor, 

Yours, very truly, 


assage 
g you 


RAILWAY EMPLOYRES: DEPARTMENT, 
A. O. WHARTON, President. 
Joun Scorr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Detroit, Mich., July 20, 1916. 


Hon. James P. CLARKE, 
‘Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: As you are aware, the United States 8 passed the 
Burnett immigration- restriction bill by a vote of 307 to 87. Now, as 
this is a measure vitally concerning the interests of the citizens of the 
United States, I bave been instructed by our association to urge you to 
vote in favor of this measure before the adjournment of the present 
session of the United States Senate; for some restriction is not 
ee upon immigration our splendid country will be flooded with an 
literate class and a great many of those in foreign countries: who are 
inclined to promote disturbance will be admit to our shores, and 
we will be continually confronted with an unsettled industrial condi- 
tion which will be detrimental to the best interests of all our citizens. 
Trusting you can see your way clear to vote for this measure, I beg 
5 2 00 tfull REZIN ORR 
fours, respectfu N 5 
5 * International Treasurer, 


Unirep TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1916. 


Hon. James P. CEARKE, 
United States Senator, Arkansas. i 

Drar Sin: At the annual convention of our international union- re- 
cently held in New York City, a resolution indorsing the Burnett im- 
migration-restriction bill was unanimously adopted. 

| was Instructed by the members of our executive council to write: 
you urging you to use your best efforts to bring about the passage of 
this immigration bill at this present session of Congress. 

Trusting you can see your way clear to comply with the above re- 
quest, in order that this immigration bill, which is so earnestly desired 
by the large mass of the wage workers of the country, 1 soon become 
alaw, I beg to remain, 

Respectfully, yours, i 
Jorn GOLDEN, 


General President United Textile Workers of America. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Orrien OF Secrerary-TREASURER, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 31, 1016. 


Hon. James P. CLARKÐ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sin: Members of the International 4 he 65,000 
in number, are interested in the passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill now before the United States Senate during the present session. 
They desire it in the shape in which it is by the House 
of Representatives, with the literacy test intact: 
Trusting you will use your influence to this end, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 


J. W. Hays, 
Secrctary-Treasurer International Typographical Union. 


Woop, WIRE, AND METAL. Laruerns’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 22, 1916. 
Mr. Jauns P. Chars, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin; We are informed that there seems to be some tendency in 
the United States Senate to withhold action at this session on the Bur- 
nett immigration bill, which was passed by the lower House at this ses- 
sion by a vote of 307 to 87. Action which has been taken in this and 
previous Co must be strong proof of the fact that there is an 
overwhelming sentiment in this country in favor of putting restrictions 
upon the right of immigration, and except for the liberal use of, if not 
the abuse of, the veto power such a law would long ago have been 
upon our statute books. Developments since the European war has 
secret have undoubtedly accentuated the sentiment in favor of restric- 

n. 

Our people are intensely interested in this question. With us it is 
not a question of theory. Every day we are up- — the actual 
results of what it means to have an unlimited fi of immigration 
coming here all the e: 

The change in conditions because of the war which resulted in hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreigners going back home and the consequent 
reduction of immigration has produced concrete evidence of the im- 
provement in the average man's affairs in this country to such an ex- 
tent that the demand for restriction is considerably stronger, even 
in the labor movement, than before the war. and we sincerely trust 
that the rumors that there is intention not to push the Burnett bill 
at this session in the Senate are wrong, but that, on the contrary, this 
bill will be acted upon, so that before the war closes this proposal will 
be a law for whatever good it can do before the tide of immigration 
starts this way again. 


Yours, respectfully, RALPH V. BRANDT. 


Mr. GRONNA. I present a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mercial Club of the city of Larimore, N. Dak., which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the Larimore Commercial Club, Aug. 4, 1916. 
Whereas: the threatened strike of railway trainmen is a very serious 


menace to the prosperity of all classes of poo’ 
if carried into effect, will inevitably para re industry and produce 
untold suffering and immeasurable cial loss; and 

Whereas the question of this strike is not a thing that concerns 
railroads and their employees alone, but every individual in 
Nation is directly concerned: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Larimore Commercial Club request our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress that they introduce, or cause to be 
introduced, and give their most earnest support to an act or resolution 
compelling. the parties to the dispute to submit their differences to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for adjustment and, under severe 
penalty, to accept the findings of said commission: And be it further 

Resolved, That an urgent emergency exists, that said act or resolu- 
tion be given right of way over other legislation and be hurried through 
Congress as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

O. H. PHILLIP, President. 
J. DEXTER PEIRCE, Secretary. 


Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, remonstrating against the erection of 
a power plant on the banks of the Potomae River, in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of San 
Francisco, Cal., remonstrating against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to limit the freedom of the press, which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have received several communications 
relating to the proposed extension of the open season for kill- 
ing wild fowl in certain States; which I ask may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the communications: were ordered. 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


30 CHURCH STREET 


New York, August 7, 1916, 
Hon, JAMES A, O'GORMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sin: I understand that the latest pro regulations ot the 
Biological Survey at Washington (por to establish an open season 
wild fowl for gunners: of Illinois, Lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri between February 9 and March 11, in addition to the fall 
open season. 

This is spring shooting in mating time, which I believe you will agree 
with me is a crime against nature, against rt, and nst. the: spirit 
of conservation, and if carried out must ul tely end in wiping. out 
the birds, as these States are a valuable breeding ground for our de- 

eted flocks of wild ducks and other water fowl, which are increasing 

number under the beneficient Federal law. 

I therefore desire to enter my earnest protest against such a measure 
and trust whatever influence you have in the matter will be used 
against same. 

Yours, very truly, 


i — 


ple in this Nation, and, 


the 
this 


CAS. C. CLurr. 


New York, August 3, 1916, 
Senator James A. O'Gorman. 


Dear Sin: The inclosed is a oreo a letter I have written the Sec- 


| retary of culture. It is sent t ou may know and be willing to 
see record my vigorous protest. against this extension of the open 
season for wild fowl. 


Yours, fully, Gitex Wricir. 


` New YORK, August 3, 1916. 
Hon. D. F. HOUSTON, i 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: There are no reasons for the extension of the open season 
on wild fowl in Illinois; Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, from 
February 9 to March 11, except two—for food and for t 

As far as food is concerned, we are past the savage stage when the 
sustenance of our bodies is obtained by killing wild an We get 
our meat food by the propagation of domestic animals and fowls. 
een is no other way in our country, with its vast growth in popu- 

on, 

As for desiring to kill these fowl during the mating season, there is 
no sportsmanship in it. A true sportsman saves, and does not kill, 
the goose that lays the golden 8 

There is not even to mention the advantage in the propagation 
of wild fowl. Every word in nature and science is 5 with its 
advantages. Those trying to this open season are small compara- 
tively in numbers and, in my judgment, thoroughly unpatriotic in wish- 
ing to impose their will against a tremendous majority. I respectful 
say that it must not be. I enter my most vigorous protest, and as. 
that you give ear to my protest and my solicitation. 

Respectfully, 
GLEN Wricit, 


REGULATION OF TMMIGRATION. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a large num- 
ber of petitions, letters, and telegrams urging a vote on the 
immigration bill. I will not ask to have them included in the 
Recorp because of their great volume. They are all in favor of 
regulation of immigration. 

I have observed a tendency on the part of the Senate on both 
sides to bring about some kind of an agreement whereby a final 
adjournment can be had. 

If we postpone a yote on the immigration bill, the people of 
the United States will believe that, through expediency and 
shifting, we have dodged a vote on that bill. The Democratic 
Party is not cowardly; it is bold and courageous. 
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Therefore, before any agreement looking to final adjournment 
is had, if no other Senator does, I shall move to proceed to the 
consideration of the immigration bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, with reference to what the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] has just said I desire 
to state that I am in accord with him, and I am strongly op- 
posed to final adjournment until we shall have had a vote on 
the immigration bill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12889) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell the unsold and unappropriated 
portion of lands within the town site of Newell, S. Dak., and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 771) thereon. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8816) authorizing the 
Commissioner of Navigation to cause the sailing vessel Golden 
Gate to be registered as a vessel of the United States, reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. For the Committee on Public Lands I report 
an amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (H. R. 407) 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes, 
which I ask may lie on the table and be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 

OLD FORT MIFFLIN RESERVATION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
18984) granting to the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United States military 
reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa., and I submit a report (No. 
772) thereon. 

Mr. PENROSE. I ask unanimous consent to have that bill 
considered. It is a short bill and there can be no objection 
to it. It proposes to run a street through the old Fort Mifflin 
Military Reservation near Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 8, after the words 
“Secretary of War,” to insert the words “and the Secretary 
of the Navy”; in line 9, before the word “supervision,” to 
strike out “his” and insert “their”; in line 17, after the 
word “maintain,” to insert the words “and to operate“; and 
in line 18, after the words “Secretary of War,” to insert the 
words “or the Secretary of the Navy,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant to the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an easement of a right of way for municipal purposes over 
a strip of land 100 feet wide, extending from Back Channel to the 
Delaware River, through and over the United States military reserva- 
tion located in the said city of Philadelphia, county of Philadel- 
phia, State of Pennsylvania, and known as the Fort Mifflin (Pa.) 
Military Reservation; the sald city of Philadelphia to have a right 
of way over said strip of land, and as well authority to construct a 
pared roadway and an industrial railway thereon for the use of the 
sewage treatment works of the said city of Philadelphia, and as well 
to construct upon the end of said right of way at the Delaware River 
a wharf or pier, and as well to construct and maintain under sald 
right of way conduits from the said sewage treatment works to the 
Delaware River. Provided, That the exact location of the said right 
of way and wharf shall fixed by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy; that the construction thereof shall be under 
their supervision; and that the oy of Philadelphia shall remove the 
old earth battery and level the entire portion of the reservation west 
of the old fort: Provided further, That no title or property right what- 
ever to said strip of land or interest therein, by reason of said con- 
veyance, is to pass to the city of Philadelphia, excepting the right of 
uss as above set forth; that the use by the city of Philadelphia of the 
sald strip of land for any other purpose than herein set forth or the 
failure to maintain and to operate as directed by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy shall work a forfeiture of the above- 
recited right; that the said right of easement of the city of Phila- 
delphla may be declared terminated and ended by the Secretary of 
War of the United States at any time and he may thereupon resume 
complete possession of such strip of land and all ght hereunder shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That the right is reserved 
to the United States to occupy the sald right of way for military or 
other governmental purposes. 

8 That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I report back favorably without amendment 


the bill (H. R. 12712) to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1914, and for other purposes,” and I submit a report (No. 773) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. ¢ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8, paragraph 1, of an act entitled 
“An act 2 575 appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
overnment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
0, 1914, and for 1333 approved March 4. 1913, relating 
to the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia (37 
Stat. L., 975) be amended by adding to the names of the companies 
excluded from the operation of said section, after the words “steam 
railroads,” in the third subdivision of the last paragraph on page 975, 
the following: express companies subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 


Mr, MARTIN of Virginia. I will state that this is a House 
bill, and it exempts the express companies, subject to the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, from the juris- 
diction of the purely local Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia. A similar bill originating in the Senate is now on the 
calendar of the other House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 8 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TRANSFER OF RIGHTS OF EASEMENT. 

Mr. REED, I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
9856) granting to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail- 
way Co., and to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, and 
to the Manufacturers’ Railway Co. permission to transfer certain 
rights of easement for railway purposes heretofore granted by 
the United States to the St. Louis & Iron Mountain Railroad 
Co. and to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, respec- 
tively. It is purely a local bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object to the consideration of 
this bill on the calendar, but I give notice that I shall object 
to any other bill on the calendar. 

Mr. MYERS. I hope the Senator from Utah will not say that 
at this time. I have a bill here in behalf of the militia on the 
border which was passed on Saturday and then reconsidered. I 
want to offer it again. The defect in it has been overcome. I 
will make that request. and I think when the Senator from 
Utah hears the request he will not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
bill is on the calendar? 

Mr. MYERS. It is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it were on the calendar I should object. 

Mr. MYERS. I am going to make my request when I get 
a chance, and let the Senator from Utah object if he will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the bill called 
up by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. s 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


HOMESTEADS OF SOLDIERS, 


Mr. MYERS. Unfortunately, I am the last of those asking for 
unanimous consent. On Saturday the Senate passed a Senate 
joint resolution which had been recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands. The purpose of it was to provide 
that homesteaders who are serving with the militia down on the 
Mexican border shall not lose their time while they are serving 
with the troops, but that it may be counted in their favor when 
they come to final proof. Through the action of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] a technical defect was dis- 
covered in the act which was passed, and the vote was unani- 
mously reconsidered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I understand that the joint reso- 
lution is not on the calendar, and, as far as I am concerned, I 
shall not object to its present consideration for the reason that 
the joint resolution passed the Senate once, and I am heartily 
in favor of it, and I think everyone in the Senate is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In the absence of the Senator I 
moved to reconsider the favorable passage by the Senate of the 
joint resolution, and we practically agreed at the time that we 
would give it preference and make no objection to it when it was 
corrected. 

Mr. MYERS. 


Is there objection to the present 


An identical joint resolution with the same 


omission passed the House and came here and has been con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Public Lands and the defect 
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remedied. I now report back with an amendment the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 247) extending the provisions of the act 
-approved June 16, 1898, and I submit a report (No. 774) thereon. 
I ask for the immediate consideration and passage of the joint 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator a question. The 
joint resolution is amended now and the chapter of the act is 
specified. 

Mr, MYERS. The amendment names the chapter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is all that was necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secrerary. On page 1, line 4, after the words ninety- 
eight,” the committee proposes to insert “chapter 458,” so as to 
make the joint resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of the act approved June 16, 1898, 
chapter 458 (30 Stats., 473), shall be applicable all cases of military 
service rendered in connection with operations in Mexico, or along the 
borders thereof, or in mobilization camps elsewhere, whether -such 
service be in the-military or naval organization of the United States or 
the National Guard of the several States now or hereafter in the 
service of the United States. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


“UNLAWFUL RESTRAINTS AND MONOPOLIES. 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back favorably with an amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res, 129) extending until October 15, 1918, the effective 
date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to supplement ex- 
isting laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from North 
Carolina explain what the joint resolution is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will say that this is a resolution extend- 
ing the time over the next Congress, to April 1, 1917, the tenth 
section of the Clayton Act, in regard to competitive bidding. 
The subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary had a 
hearing. The full committee, after considering the resolution, 
reported the same with amendment limiting the time to April 1, 
1917, instead of October 1, 1918, as the original resolution pro- 
vided. It may be that that section needs to be extended. The 
representatives of the railroads came before us and said they 
feared it had a tendency to break up some of the great railroad 
systems of the country. I could go into it and explain ‘it, but 
the committee went into it thoroughly. The railroads wanted 
an extension until Octeber, 1918. The committee concluded that 
we would give them a six months’ extension, so that when the 
December session comes, if we see that they are going to be 
injured we could make the needed amendments if we should 
find it should be amended. We did not have time to discuss it 
and study it as it probably should be, and since the Newlands 
resolution has passed, for the study of the question, we thought 
that the committee of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEW- 
LANDS] might look into this very question and see whether that 
section needed any amendment. The representatives of the rail- 
roads feared that it would absolutely ruin them if it should go 
into effect in October without amendment, and we concluded to 
give them a six months’ extension so that we could look into it 
at the December session. The law goes into effect the ist of 
October, and it might be injurious. So the committee proposed 
to give them a six months’ extension only, and it will work in- 
jury to nobody, and we thought it was for the best interests 
under all the facts and circumstances presented to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is a unanimous report of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is ‘there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

8 joint resolution was considered as in Committee of the 
ole. 

The amendments were, in line 8, to strike out the word “ Oc- 
tober“ and insert “April,” and, in line 9, to strike out the nu- 
merals “1918” and insert “1917,” so as to make the joint reso- 
lution read: f 

Resolved, ctc., That the effective date on and after which the provi- 
sions of section 10 of the act entitled “An act to sup 

laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, an 


poses. approved October 15, 1914, shall become and 
ereby deferred and extended to April 15, 1917. 


t 
for other pur- 
be effective is 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution ex- 
tending until April 15, 1917, the effective date of section 10 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and fer other purposes,’ 
approved October 15, 1914.” 

BUREAU OF LABOR SAFETY. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, when we were having 
the call of the calendar on the last calendar day, on my motion 
the bill (H. R. 158) to create a bureau of labor safety in the 
Department of Labor was recommitted to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I having called attention from the floor of 
the Senate to several modifications in the bill restricting its 
effect. It is quite diffieult, there being several members of the 
committee out of the city at present, to hold a meeting of the 
committee, and those members with whom I have conferred 
approved my course in moving to reconsider the recommittal. 
I have presented to the Senate and had printed the substitute 
as it was outlined on the floor of the Senate by me when the bill 
was before the Senate. It is a bill providing for the considera- 
tion in the Department of Labor of certain safety devices, 

I move to reconsider the action of the Senate in recommitting 
the bill to the Committee on Education and Labor that it may 
take its place on the calendar. I have tendered the substitute 
and it is printed and is now in a shape where I think we can 
dispose of it when we reach it in the Senate without any fur- 
ther consideration by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON: 

A bill (S. 6811) to authorize the seizure, detention, and con- 
demnation of arms and munitions of war in course of exporta- 
tion or designed to be exported or used in violation of the laws 
of the United States, together with the vessels or vehicles in 
which the same are contained; 

A bill (S. 6812) to regulate and restrain the conduct and 
movements of interned soldiers and sailors of belligerent na- 
tions, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 6813) to prohibit and punish the willful making of 
untrue statements under oath to influence the acts or conduct 
of a foreign Government, or to defeat any measure of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in a dispute or controversy with 
any foreign nation; 

A bill (S. 6814) to prohibit and punish the manufacture or 
counterfeiting of coin or paper intended to be used or passed 
as money, or of securities issued or intended to be issued by 
an unrecognized Government, faction, or body of insurgents in 
a country with which the United States are at peace; 

A bill (S. 6815) to prevent and punish conspiracy to injure 
or destroy property situated within and belonging to a foreign 
Government with which the United States are at peace, or of 
any subdivision or municipality thereof; 

A bill (S. 6816) to prevent and punish the impersonation 
of officials of foreign Governments duly accredited to the Guv- 
ernment of the United States; 

A bill (S. 6817) to restrict aliens, other than diplomatic or 
consular officers or attachés, from acting in the United States 
as the agent of a foreign Government without prior notification 
to and consent of the Government of the United States; 

A bill (S. 6818) to authorize the President to employ the land 
and naval forces of the United States to enforce compliance. 
with its obligations relating to neutrality ; and 

A bill (S. 6819) to provide for the issuance of search warrants 
and the seizure and detention of property thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6820) to provide for the acquisition of additional 
land adjoining the present post-office site at Gettysburg, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 6821) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Bonnatfton, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 6822) to authorize the President to appoint Clarence 
H. Knight a captain in the line of the Army; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6823) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make further survey of the Pecos River and Valley, in Texas and 
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New Mexico, to determine the feasibility and cost of an trriga- 
tion project thereon; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: 

A bill (S. 6824) for the relief of the estate of Sybil A. 
Penniman ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 6825) to amend sections 2804 and 3402 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 6826) for the relief of Edward F. McDermott, alias 
James Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 6827) to repeal a portion of the act of April 30. 1908, 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1909; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

A bill (S. 6828) for the relief of Albert Ostner; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 6829) to provide for the disposition of public lands 
withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with 
said laws; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 6830) granting a pension to Philura Haney Allan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 6831) granting an increase of pension to Daniel W. 
Green; 

A bill (S. 6832) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Newton Primm; and 

A bill (S. 6833) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
H. Stoubus (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 6834) to amend section 217 of the United States 
Criminal Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 6835) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Erwin, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMOOT: e 

A bill (S. 6836) granting a pension to George Moir (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 6837) granting an increase of pension to Narcissa 
Wion (with accompanying papers) ; and > 

A bill (S. 6838) granting an increase of „ension to Charles 
Edgar Mason (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 6839) to authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, 
Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equipment of 
schools therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Territories. 

A bill (S. 6840) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey title to certain lands in the State of Nevada; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 6841) to enlarge the scope and purpose of the post- 
office builcing at Syracuse, N. Y. (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


OMNIBUS PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL. 


Mr. PENROSE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 17052) to increase the limit of 
cost of certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain publie build- 
ings; to authorize the erection and completion of certain public 
buildings; to authorize the purchase of sites for certain public 
buildings; to abolish the Office of Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury and to create and organize in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a bureau of public buildings and define its duties, powers, 
and jurisdiction; to create and establish the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings; to fix the salary and prescribe the 
duties and powers of the said Commissioner of Public Buildings; 
to create a Board of Estimates and prescribe its duties and 
powers; to provide for the standardization of certain classes 
of public buildings, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered 
to be printed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United 
States shipping board fer the purpose of encouraging, develop- 
ing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a 
merchant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of 
the United States with its Territories and possessions and with 
foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
foreign and interstate commerce of the United States, and for 
aer Bh ean which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

H. R. 16914. An act permitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge 
Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
orado River between the States of California and Arizona; 
an 

H. R. 16995. An act granting the consent of Congress to A. N. 
Alford to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORTS, 
Mr. HUGHES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the Dill 
(H. R. 15048) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
Feromon and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: À 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
8. 12, 16, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 32, and 85. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 28, 31, 33, and 34, and agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
insert the following: 

“The name of Adella I. Cummings, former widow of John 
A. Cummings, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and major, First Regiment New 
Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
insert the following: 

“The name of Benjamin F. Longenecker, late of Company B, 
Seventh Regiment; Company D, Fourth Regiment; and Com- 
pany L, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $25 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Wu. HUGHES, 
REED Suoor, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
M. E. Burke, 
Jovetrt SHOUSE, 
Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
Mr. HUGHES submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15494) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of snid war, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 
15, 17, 18, 21, 26, 29, and 32. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, and 83, and agree to the 
same, 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the amount stricken out by 
said amendment and on page 9, line 20 of the bill, strike out the 
following: “in lieu of that she is now receiving”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same, 

Wx. HUGHES, 
REED SMOOT, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


M. E. BURKE, 

JOUETT SHOUSE, 

Joun W. LANGLEY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 15455, commonly known as the 
shipping bill, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to 
establish a United States Shipping Board for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval 
reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the 
commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States; and for other purposes. 


THE DANISH TREATY. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss the bill 
before the Senate, but I desire to advert briefly to a matter 
which involves the privilege of the Senate. 

On Tuesday last the President transmitted to the Senate a 
treaty between the United States and Denmark, relating to the 
Danish West Indies. When that treaty was laid before the 
Senate in executive session on that day, I hesitated for a mo- 
ment as to the motion I should make respecting the disposition 
of the treaty. I had in mind to move that the treaty be re- 
ferred without printing. I knew, of course, that such a motion 
would be in contravention of the usual practice of the Senate, 
and fearful that such a motion might be regarded as being in 
some way derogatory of the membership of the Senate or of the 
officials of the Senate, I concluded to make the usual motion that 
the treaty be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and printed in confidence for the use of the Senate. That mo- 
tion was agreed to. The text of the treaty was accordingly 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and the usual 
number of copies was ordered printed for the use of Senators. 
Twenty-five of those printed copies were delivered to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by the executive clerk. That is the 
usual number delivered in such cases to that committee. 

I have this morning inquired of the committee clerk whether 
any of these 25 printed copies had been delivered to any Senator 
or to anyone else, and am informed that no one has even called 
or asked for one, and that the 25 copies are intact in the pos- 
session of the committee. 

I will add that it is the custom for the executive clerk to 
deliver 10 copies of the printed treaties to the Secretary of 
State. That was done in this instance. These 10 copies were 
transmitted by the executive clerk, under seal, by special mes- 
senger, to the State Department. I have just communicated 
with the Secretary of State to ascertain if these transmitted 
copies were received; and if so, whether any of them had been 
given out. He advises me that the copies were duly received; 
that one copy is held by him for his own use, and that the other 
nine have been locked in a department vault. 

Mr. President, this morning I find in the Washington Post, 
and also in certain New York newspapers with which the Wash- 
ington Post is generally supposed to have some kind of alliance, 
what purports to be the substance of this treaty. This publica- 
tion purports to give not only the substance of this treaty 
article by article but to quote literally from the various articles, 

When the treaty was sent to the Senate, according to this 
newspaper report, it was accompanied by a letter of the Presi- 
dent. I wish to read from this news report, as it appears in the 
Washington Post, the following: 

This letter— 

Speaking of the President's letter 

This letter also states that the Danish Government “ has requested 
that publicity to the terms of the convention be withheld until such 


time as the two Governments shall agree to promulgate them.“ The 
department suggests that the Senate be recommended that in giving 
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Its advice and consent to the ratification of the convention the text of 
the treaty be not made public until the two Governments shall agree to 
make it public. 


That treaty, according to these newspaper reports, came to the 
Senate in that way and with these requests from the President 
and the department which I have read. 

Mr. President, I believe it would be a waste of time to express 
an opinion as to the conduct and the act of a newspaper that 
would print such a document of international import in the cir- 
cumstances stated. I know, as you do, how the men who repre- 
seni the great publications of the country seek the news; we are 
familiar with the activities they exercise; we know the ex- 
tremes to which they resort to get the news. I have no special 
criticism to make of these news gatherers who make their 
living in that way, so long as they use fairly honorable means; 
and I think I may well say, and say it with the approval of 
every Senator, that the correspondents and representatives of 
the press who are entitled to seats in the Senate gallery are 
honorable men, and that few, if any, of them ever resort to other 
than honorable means in the prosecution of their work; fur- 
thermore I believe that, as a body, they would not tolerate dis- 
honorable methods in the acquisition of news. In personal in- 
tercourse I would trust them as far as I would any other class 
of men I know. I make no criticism of the correspondents; but 
that a great newspaper should, to the manifest detriment of the 
public interest, print a document of the kind in question, no 
matter how obtained—and which the President had specially 
asked, for the reasons he stated, might be held in strict con- 
fidence—is another and a very different question. It is unneces- 
sary for me to characterize a performance of that kind by a 
great publication that professes to be and ought to be deeply 
concerned about the national honor. I need not comment upon 
that. All Senators and all patriotic Americans must have but 
one opinion about that. 

My chief purpose in speaking at this time, however, is to 
express the wonderment I have as to how this document was 
obtained. The executive clerk, Mr. Dawson, in whose integrity 
I have the highest confidence, advises me that he still has in 
his possession all the printed copies sent to him from the Print- 
ing Office, except those he has given ont in an authoritative way. 
As I have mentioned, Mr. President, there are only three, 
possibly four, ways that this treaty could have been surrep- 
titiously obtained or given out. First, it might have been done 
by a Senator, for every Senator is entitled to a copy of this 
confidential print. It is published for the confidential use of 
Senators. Secondly, it might have been obtained by some official 
of the Senate surreptitiously and by him surreptitiously dis- 
posed of to a news gatherer; thirdly, it might have been ab- 
stracted by some official in the Printing Office and disposed of to 
a news gatherer ; or, fourthly, it might have been surreptitiously 
given out by some dishonest official of the State Department. In 
no other way could it have been given out that I can conceive of. 

Mr. President, for the moment I wish to speak of the Senate 
only, and when I have done that I shall close, at least for the 
present, I think, however, that at the next executive session I 
shall bring this matter before the Senate and ask the judgment 
of the Senate as to what course should be taken in the premises. 

Mr. President, it is hard for me to believe that a Senator of 
the United States would give this treaty away as seemingly has 
been done by somebody. Every Senator had a right to a printed 
copy; every Senator had a right to go to the executive clerk 
and ask for one of the printed copies. If any Senator did that 
and received a copy, he knows it. That is easily ascertainable. 
Moreover, every Senator who received a copy knows what he 
did with it. If he exposed it to the public, he did a dishonor- 
able act and ought to be disciplined by the Senate. A man who 
so disregards and defies the rules of the Senate treats with 
contempt and scorn the body of which he is a member. I have 
heard Senators say in open session and in executive session 
that they did not have the greatest respect for the rules govern- 
ing executive sessions; but I have never yet heard one of them 
say that he did not make an exception of treaties where secrecy 
was manifestly required; and I am speaking now to that one 
point, and will not diverge from it. 

Here is an instance where secrecy manifestly should haye 
been observed. Here is a treaty sent to the Senate, where the 
foreign contracting power is said to have requested the Govern- 
ment of the United States to keep the treaty secret until final 
action is had by both Governments with respect to it. Why that 
request was made I scarcely venture to inquire. None of us 
think for a moment that any foreign influence would be at- 
tempted, or, if attempted, could be made effective in impressing 
itself upon the action of the Senate of the United States; but I 
do not know how that might be with respect to other countries, 
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We do know that a treaty of similar import was negotiated be- 
tween the United States and Denmark concerning these very 
possessions some years ago; and it has been currently reported 
as an open secret that a foreign Government—possibly more than 
one foreign Government—exerted an influence to prevent the 
ratification of that treaty. 

Mr. OVERMAN, And it failed of ratification. 

Mr. STONE. Yes; it did fail. Whether that had to do with 
the request of the President and the Secretary of State or of the 
other high contracting party to this treaty that the matter be 
held in confidence, I do not know; but I do know that when 
two sovereignties make an agreement like this, and it is desired, 
especially desired, by one or both of the contracting parties, that 
the agreement should be treated in confidence until final action 
is taken, it immediately becomes a question of national fair 
dealing—therefore of national honor. In that view every Sen- 
ator, separately, must, at least in the first instance, establish 
his own individual standard of national honor; but above and 
beyond him the Senate must establish its own standard. 

Mr. President, I shall be very sorry to believe that any Senator 
has been guilty of such infinite, unspeakable disregard of the 
decencies and proprieties that should be observed in international 
intercourse as that here indicated; and, of course, any official 
of the Senate guilty of such a crime should be instantly dis- 
charged. It is hard for me to believe that any Senate official 
eould be guilty of this offense. 

This much I wanted to say as expressive of my indignation 
if, perchance, this moral—aye, this dirty—crime against the 
Senate and against the decencies of international intercourse 
has been committed by a Senator or by any official of the Senate. 
Whether we should go further and take afirmative action I shall, 
as I have said, probably lay before the Senate at the next execu- 
tive session; but I have felt that this much, at least, ought to 
be now said in the open Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not rise to take issue with 
the Senator from Missouri with reference to his views as to 
the duty of the Members of this body to observe the rules of the 
Senate so long as they are the rules of the Senate; but those 
of us who have been here any length of time have witnessed 
these incidents time and time again, and in reading the history 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and its trans- 
actions for the last 50 years we find that these things have 
recurred about every so often during the entire history of the 
Senate. We have our rules, which require secrecy upon our 
part, silence in regard to these matters; but we all know that 
the silence becomes vocal, and the things become known when 
they are of sufficient moment for the public to be interested 
in them. And they become known in a garbled, unsatisfactory, 
unreliable way. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will my friend allow me? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. ‘The public interested here is not alone the 
public of the United States, but the public of the world. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say that the Senator from 
Missouri is perhaps justified, more particularly as I understand 
that the foreign power requested that this matter be kept secret 
until it was disposed of. That would add a further reason to 
any reason which might be found for secret action with refer- 
ence to treaties. But I only rose, Mr. President, to point to the 
moral that this matter of dealing with treaties in executive 
session is not only wholly fruitless of any result so far as the 
executive sessions are concerned, but, in my judgment, it has 
long ago served its purpose, has become a relic of antiquity, 
and should be dispensed with. That which is made public in 
an Inadequate and questionable way should be hereafter made 
public in an effective and dignified way. 

There is scareely any treaty which comes before this body 
whieh ought not to be considered in the open. There is 
scarcely any treaty which should not be considered and debated 
the same as we consider and debate other important measures. 
Almost all of these treaties are such treaties as the public are 
concerned to know about before they are made as well as after 
they are made. These are matters upon which the public are 
entitled to be advised before it is too late to object. 

I am quite satisfied in my own judgment that treaties have 
been made in the past which it would have been well, it would 
have been wholesome, if the public had been thoroughly informed 
about before they were considered as to their contents. It is 
not sufficient that they be made known after the binding obli- 
gation has been entered into. In my humble opinion, our form 
of government justifies the people in having full knowledge 
before many of these obligations are entered into. There are 
exceptions, but they are exceedingly few. 

Mr. President, a short time ago we made a treaty with the 
Republic of Nicaragua. I am not going to discuss it now, al- 
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though I purpose to do so at some time; but it would have been 
altogether to. the credit and to the dignity and, in my judgment, 
to the honor of this Government had that treaty and its details 
been fully known and fully discussed before the public prior 
to its ratification. In my humble judgment, if the people of 
the United States had known fully what that treaty contained, 
the circumstances under which it was made, and the circum- 
stances under which it was to be ratified by Nicaragua, and the 
only circumstances and conditions under which it could have 
been ratified by Nicaragua it never would have been made by 
this Government at all. 

What is this treaty, Mr. President? It is a real-estate deal. 
We are going to pay a very large sum of money. The people 
who will have to pay may well claim the right to know all 
about it before the obligation to pay. is incurred. It has been 
known for months and years that such a transaction was pos- 
sible. The general outlines of it have been known for months, 
and all except the details have been known to the public for 
the last two or three weeks. We know that we are proposing 
to purchase certain islands; that we are paying for them a 
certain sum; that it is for a certain reason, supposedly. There 
is nothing connected with this treaty, so far as the Government 
of the United States is concerned, which the people of the 
United States might not well know in advance of their entering 
into an obligation to pay $25,000,000 for the lands which we are 
to get. How much better it would be that the facts be put out 
in full and with frankness rather than have them go out by 
connivance, 

As the Senator from Missouri has said, if a foreign power 
dealing with us requested that nothing be said until the matter 
was closed, that presents another question which I am not at 
this time going to discuss. But I do want to go on record, once 
and for all, that there are very few treaties, of a limited num- 
ber and of a peculiar nature, which- require secrecy so far as 
this Government is concerned; and the quicker the Senate of 
the United States dispenses with these executive sessions and 
the consideration of this class of treaties in executive sessions 
and deals with them in the open the better it will be for the 
dignity of the Senate and the better it will be for the people 
of the United States. When this great war in Europe shall 
have been fully written secret diplomacy will be found to be 
one of its contributing causes. I am hopeful we will soon rid 
ourselves of this relic of a discredited age. 


RESIGNATION OF FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of 
ealling attention very briefly to a matter of somewhat recent his- 
tory which seems to me to have been made pertinent at this time 
by a telegram sent out by the Secrctary of Commerce, Mr. Red- 
field, and published in the papers yesterday relative to the 
appointment of Mr. William J. Harris as successor to E. Dana 
Durand, former Director of the Census. That telegram perverts 
the facts. I would not speak of this subject if I were not en- 
tirely familiar with it. 

As reported in the press, the Secretary of Commerce asser ts 
that Mr. Durand resigned from his position, and, on account of 
the existence of the vacancy, Mr. Harris was put in his place. 
Mr. President, that is not correct. The fact is that the Secte- 
tary of Commerce called upon Mr. Durand somewhere about the 
Ist of April and stated to him—and now I am quoting from wl at 
Mr. Durand afterward told me—that he, Mr. Redfield, desitd 
the position of director and wanted Durand’s resignation. Mtr. 
Durand stated to Secretary Redfield the importance of the werk 
then in progress and about to be completed which he thought te 
ought to be permitted to finish. Mr. Durand believed, or thous ht 
he had reason to believe that the Secretary would withhold tie 
sending of his suecesser’s name to the Senate until the spec al 
work of the Thirteenth Census was completed, which would be in 
about two months. It appears, however, that on that day, or tie 
day after, the name of Mr. Harris was sent to the Senate jor 
director, and the next day Mr. Durand sent in his resignati m. 
This nomination was sent to the Senate on April 17, as I reczll, 
and immediately referred to the Committee on the Census, of 
which I am a member. Soon after it was referred there a meet- 
ing of the committee was called, which I attended. I had learred 
indirectly that Mr. Durand was about completing the work, and 
that unless he did complete it the reports would go out under the 
name of his successor, and whatever credit should have gone to 
Mr. Durand would go to the new director, and whatever defe ‘ts 
might be found in it would undoubtedly be charged to Mr. Pu- 
rand. I called the attention of the committee to this fact. 
There were several Democratic members of the committee who 
agreed with me, but there seemed to be some doubt as to just 
exactly what the situation was; and so, from the commitree 
room, I called up the Director of the Census, Mr. Durand, and 
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he told me—which I subsequently reported to the committee 
the facts as I have stated them to you. 

It was at that time the opinion of the majority of the com- 
mittee that this nomination of Mr. Harris should not be acted 
upon at once. One of the Democratic members of the committee 
volunteered to talk to the President about it, as he was sure 
that the President did not understand the situation. I was in- 
formed by that Senator that he did talk with the President, and 
that he had the impression from the President that a message 
was golng to be sent by the President to the Senate withhold- 
ing the nomination until the census report was completed. 
The Senator never heard anything more from the President. 
Soon afterwards another meeting of the Census Committee was 
held and a majority reported favorably upon the nomination of 
Mr. Harris. Unfortunately, I am not permitted to recite what 
occurred in the executive sessions of the Senate. It is suffi- 
cient to state, however, that that nomination was held up in 
the Senate until the 25th day of June, at which time Mr. 
Durand had stated he would have had opportunity to complete 
the census report. 

Mr. President, I think it is perhaps proper for me to state 
that I was largely instrumental in holding up that nomination, 
in spite of the great efforts which were made to have it con- 
firmed; and so Mr, Harris did not take his position until the 
Ist of July, or about that time, being confirmed on the 26th of 
June, as I recall. 

I make this statement, Mr. President, because I believe it 
well for the country to have the facts in reference to this mat- 
ter. Mr. Durand had made a very satisfactory director. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostxson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In just a moment. Mr. Durand was 
practically removed, for the Harris nomination was sent in 
first and Durand resigned a day or two afterwards, or about 
that time. He resigned under pressure and after he had stated 
to the Secretary that he felt that he ought to remain in his 
position until the census reports were completed. 

I new yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
whether it is his idea, and that of his political associates, to 
make this Durand business one of the rare issues of the cam- 
paign? The Senator’s party is very much in search of issues, 
and I was just wondering whether this was to be one of them. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Neither the Senator from Michigan nor 
his party is in search of issues; the Senator from Missouri 
has already discovered that there are many; but I and my 
party have become somewhat weary of misrepresentations and 
misstatements on the part of representatives of this adminis- 
tration. The Senator may characterize this as a small matter, 
but it impeaches the truthfulness of a Cabinet officer and is 
characteristic of the administration. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I want to inquire of the Senator from 
Michigan whether or not, when both of Mr. Cleveland's admin- 
istrations came to an end, our good Republican friends who 
succeeded him kept in office Democratic Directors of the Census? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think not. I am not arguing that 
point, and my complaint was not so much against your having 
that office, I did not say that I would oppose your having the 
office when this man’s work was completed. It was only a mat- 
ter of two months. 

Mr. HARDWICK, Right there, Mr. President 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just a moment; let me answer the ques- 
tion. The question at issue is whether a telegram sent out to 
the country by the Secretary of Commerce was true or false. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Now if the Senator will yield, in the 
two instances when Republicans succeeded in power after each 
one of Mr. Cleveland’s terms, did they wait until the Demo- 
cratic Directors of the Census completed their work; and if so, 
how long? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I will say that I would have had a good 
deal more respect for the Secretary of Commerce if he had 
said: “ We want that office, and we are making no excuse for 
taking it. We are not pretending that this man resigned 
when we forced him out of the position.“ 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Senator knows we were entitled to it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the office of Director of the Census 
is to be regarded as political spolls, yes. Your party was in 
power, You took it as spoils with which to reward a spoilsman, 
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I am objecting now to the misrepresentation of the way in which 
you obtained it. Secretary Redfield states that he did not force 
Durand out of office to make room for a political worker. That 
Harris was appointed because of his political service I have no 
doubt. On this point I will quote some evidence that was put 
into the Recorp by the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. New- 
LANDS] at the time Mr, Harris was a nominee for a place on 
the Federal Trade Commission. This was what the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps] put in the Recorp. He 
quotes from an editorial in the Post of May 17: 

W. J. HARRIS A POWER, HE SAYS, 

“William J. Harris, of the Federal Trade Commission, is the domi- 
nant power now in Georgia politics,” said Crawford Wheatley, of 
Americus, Ga., one of the delegates at large from Georgia to the Demo- 
cratic national convention, at the New Willard, yesterday. 

“At the recent State convention in Macon,” continued’ Mr, Wheatley, 
“the name of Mr. Harris, who was on the ground to look after the ad- 
ministration's interests, elicited almost as much applause as that of the 
President. He was the only person asked to address the convention, 
although both Senator THOMAS W. HaArpwick and Gov. Nat Harris 
were present. As a further mark of confidence the slate of delegates 
to the national convention which he approved was elected, Mr. Harris 
and the President were both indorsed by the convention.” 

Now, I am not critically complaining of Mr. Harris for being 
interested in politics, if it is clean politics. I think a little more 
of a man, whether he be an officer or not, if he takes a whole- 
some, proper interest in politics. He can do that and not violate 
the true spirit of civil service. What I am stating to the Senate 
is the fact, however, and it is the fact, that Secretary Redfield 
was «absolutely unfaithful to the record in his telegram. Mr. 
Harris was appointed for political reasons. His name was sent 
in and Mr. Durand was forced out of the office, and the inten- 
tion was to give the new appointee credit for the work which 
Mr. Durand had done. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to congratu- 
late our friends on the other side that at last their candidate 
and they have found an issue in this campaign. After having 
thrashed over the whole field and been unable to discover any 
legitimate criticism of this administration, overpowered by the 
record of the President and by the magnificent legislation passed 
in the interests of the great masses of the people, they found 
an issue. True, the Democrats have given the country a great 
financial system, while the Republicans with their many years 
of rule had failed. True, the Democrats met the financial stress 
in 1914 following the war, when in 1907 the Republicans failed. 
True, act after act has been passed by the Democrats in the 
interest of the great body of the people, legislation which long 
since would have been passed but for opposition or neglect by 
the Republicans. That is of no avail. 

The great issue made by Mr. Hughes and the Republicans is 
that Secretary Redfield recommended the removal of Durand 
from the office of Director of the Census. It is a splendid issue. 
It is worthy of Mr. Hughes and his associates. 

Mr. OVERMAN, For another issue they have the appoint- 
ment of Mr. E. Lester Jones as Superintendent of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was not noticed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan this morning, so I pass it 
by as of no importance. But this is an issue, an issue worthy 
of the Republican Party, and it is entitled to discussion. 

It is true that if this removal had been induced solely for 
partisan reasons we would have followed the example of the 
Republicans under like circumstances. The Senator does not 
deny that. His associates can not deny it. 

But let us consider this question for just a few moments. If 
I were criticizing the Secretary and the President, it would be 
that they did not remove Mr. Durand sooner. If they had done 
so, there would have been ample cause. He was inefficient 
as an executive officer. If you will study his record, it will 
show a waste of money, « duplication of work, a carelessness of 
management that might be expected from a scientist and per- 
haps a great statistician, but a man without executive capacity 
and without the kind of force that is needed for a Director of 


the Census. 


Now, upon this subject I have had some experience. I had 
the honor of filling, 20 years ago, the office of Secretary of the 
Interior. At that time the Census Bureau was under the 
Interior Department. A vacancy took place. I fell into the 
usual view that the man to fill the place must be a great statis- 
tician. I knew one who could fill it. It was first offered to the 
professor of political economy of Yale, now the president of 
that institution. He could not take it. Then, looking around 
for a great statistician, we located him at the head of the Labor 
Bureau. But the law did not allow the President to name as 
head of two bureaus the same man, Therefore I prepared a 
statute, so zealous was I, and submitted it to the President, 
and induced him to send it to Congress and secure its passage, 
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that we might have the great Commissioner of Labor also Di- 


rector of the Census. I Want to say very frankly that I found 
at the end of a few months that he did not dispatch the work 
of bringing the business to a close with effectiveness. He re- 
signed, and his chief clerk filled the place a great deal better 
than did the able statistician. 

The work of the statistician is not the work of the director. 
It should not be the work of the director to prepare himself 
the papers that go into the census reports. You have better 
work done by the Director of the Census when he does not 
undertake to write the reports himself, but as the executive offi- 
eer insists that the various statisticians in charge bring their 
work together, and he supervises publication with speed and 
economy. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that we can lay the record for 
economy and dispatch and effectiveness made by Mr. Harris 
alongside that of Mr. Durand, and Mr. Durand's reputation will 
not gain by it. I will not say that Mr. Durand is not a statis- 
tician and not an accomplished man, but I do say that he neg- 
lected the administrative work of the Census Bureau; that he 
allowed waste in publications; that he allowed duplications in 
preparation; that he allowed duplication in work, and a great 
deal of work was thrown away. The expense bill he ran up 
was unnecessary- 

Mr. President, with reference to the other portion of the 
issue between Mr. Durand and Mr. Redfield as to who first 
spoke of resigning, that is a question between them. I do not 
know. The Senator from Michigan does not know. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. You know what you were told. I 
only know what I was told. I do not care. I would really 
have more regard for the Secretary if he had not waited for 
the resignation but had removed Mr. Durand. If I had oc- 
cupied his place, I would have suggested to him as soon as I 
found his mode of handling business that a vacancy was desir- 
able. 

Mr. OLIVER and Mr. PENROSE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield to the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER], as he rose first. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will ask the Senator from Georgia if it is 
not a fact that the Secretary himself, as reported in this morn- 
ing’s papers, stated that he did not know at the time of the 
removal of Mr. Durand of his inefficiency. Assuming that the 
statements the Senator makes are true and that Mr. Durand 
was Inefficient, is it not true that the Secretary confesses, as 
reported in to-day’s paper, that he was not aware of that fact 
at the time the removal took place? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not recall now just how soon 
after Secretary Redfield took charge of his office this subject 
arose. He took charge on the 5th of May. The confirmation 
of Mr. Harris was in the latter part of June, was it not? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The 26th of June. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It was in the latter part of June. I 
do not recall just when Mr. Harris's nomination came to the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The 17th of April. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Secretary, then, had but a little 
over 80 days in which to familiarize himself with Mr, Durand’s 
lack of administrative capacity. ° 

Mr. OLIVER. I am referring to the statement made by the 
Secretary in which he states that he did not know it when he re- 
moved Mr. Durand, but if he had known at that time what he 
afterwards knew he would have removed him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. As I construe the statement, it is 
that he understood it was the wish of Mr. Durand to go to 
Wisconsin, and at the time he named Mr. Harris it was not 
with the view of removing Mr. Durand against Mr. Durand's 
wish, but with the opinion that Mr. Durand was going to Wis- 
consin, and at that time he was not familiar with what he has 
since learned, the lack of administrative capacity of Mr. Du- 
rand. He must have learned it later on, If he had been familiar 
with the work of the Census Bureau, I believe he would, even 
before Mr. Durand’s resignation, have agreed with the views I 
have expressed. I had learned something about it prior to that 
time. I had occasion to look into a part of the work of the 
Census Bureau, and had reached the conclusion that adminis- 
trative force was lacking, and that the administration was 
making exactly the same mistake I made as Secretary of the 
Interior in seeking a statistician when an effective business man 
wes much better at the head of the Census Bureau. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator has referred to the 
fact that the Republican nominee has finally discovered an 
issue, which, as I understand it, is that it is wrong to displace 
a good official by a man who is unknown and untried. I ask 
the Senator whether if that, carried to its logical conclusion, 


should not result in returning the present incumbent of the 
Presidency to his office the 5th of November? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Not only that, but we would be 
glad to hear from this candidate some frank declaration that 
if he comes into office none of his followers are to have places. 
That would cause a scattering even in their present limited 
number. 

The truth is that the only issue which now seems to be 
worthy of being pressed is a hollow sham. If Mr. Durand had 
simply been removed to give place to another man who was 
competent and a Democrat, I for one would cordially approve 
the change. I believe it is desirable for an administrative 
officer to have the heads of the departments and bureaus 
around him in perfect sympathy with him. 

I reiterate, Mr. President, that the administrative record of 
Mr. Durand was a failure, that it was accompanied with waste 
and lack of economy and lack of force, and that it does not 
compare favorably with the administrative record of his suc- 
cessor. 

So far as the issue of fact is concerned between Mr. Durand 
and Mr. Redfield, if the Republicans now desire to change their 
great cause of appeai to the public from the first proposition, 
that Mr. Durand was removed to make place for a more compe- 
tent administrative officer, who was a Democrat, and limit it 
to the is o as to whether Mr. Durand was right when he said 
he did not voluntarily resign, or Mr. Redfield was right when 
he understood that Mr. Durand wanted to resign, they can take 
that as their issue. They can submit that as their great issue 
and say to the people of the United States, here is an issue of 
veracity between Redfield and Durand, an issue of veracity 
between the Secretary of Commerce and the retired Director of 
the Census, and this issue of veracity is a sufficient reason for 
turning down the great record of the Democratic Party in its 
service to the people, and the great record of Woodrow Wilson 
in leading this country magnificently and caring for the inter- 
ests of the people of the country for three years and a half 
in a way never before surpassed, through difficulties never 
equaled by a President since the time of Abraham Lincoln. If 
they think that is a basis for them to present their case to the 
people, I am willing for them to make all out of it they can. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am reminded that some- 
where in the Good Book the prophet said in talking unto the 
idolatrous people who were falling down to worship the golden 
image, “Cry aloud, for he is a god.” The Senator and his 
party have worshiped at the shrine of the President and their 
only arguments are cries unto him. They believe that he alone 
is their salvation. They cry aloud, and it is only a cry, it is 
the word that the Senator hopes the country will take without 
any regard to the facts and circumstances which attend it. 

The Senator's disposition to brush aside what I have proven 
to be a deliberate misstatement of facts is all right in the course 
of the political program that is marked out for him. Never 
mind if the facts are not true; do not let them embarrass you; 
brush them aside or deny them. 

I rose to correct the record that has been made relative to 


this matter. The Senator says that Mr. Durand was an ineffi- 
cient officer. I never heard that statement except from the 
Senator. He made it before the committee. I can see why 


the Senator might be very anxious in establishing such an 
excuse when the boss of Georgia politics was demanding that 
he should be recognized in some place and therefore some place 
had to be created for him and a false excuse is better than none 
at all. 

I know of no comparison that has been made between two 
Directors of the Census, Durand and Harris. I know the gen- 
eral impression is that under Mr. Durand’s direction there was 
compiled the most complete census that was ever made. It 
ought to be so. I admit that the last census ought to be the 
best census, because we are supposed to learn something and 
gain some information from experience. But as I said, I have 
never heard Director Durand attacked for his inability except 
by the senior Senator from Georgia. 

But that is outside of the issue. The Senator, in answering, 
says that Republicans are making this an issue in the cam- 
paign. Oh, this is only just one little incident, and the Sena- 
tors are squirming on the other side over the arraignment of 
their party and hope to make the record clear by stating it is 
all right; but unfounded declamations will not weigh much as 
arguments with the people, who are not going to be satisfied 
entirely with words, but are going to insist on knowing the 
truth about this weak, inefficient, and unreliable present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. TownseEnp], in replying to the remarks of the Senator 
from Georgia, suggests the difficulty of making u campaign 
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upon words merely. I may not quote him accurately, but I 
think ‘that is the substance of his criticism. I think it is a 
good one. It recalls an editorial in to-day's New York Herald 
which I have read within the hour. It is so appropriate, so 
much in line with the Senator’s criticism, and so short that I 
venture to read it. It is entitled “Mr, Hughes hit out,” and 
is ns follows: 

The Herald thinks that Mr. Hughes is making a mistake in his fre- 
tient attacks upon Mr, Wilson. There is likely to be a monotony in 
aultünding. Mr. Hughes can do a great deal better if he will take 

a page out of his own policies when he was governor of the State of 
New York. He is 88 by the American public garan with con- 
fidence, and when he was E phaisd he was responsible for considerable 
constructive legislation. e wrote the public-service law in New York 
State, which has since been i, 79 by the National Government and 
by cvery State in the Union. t is true that he made a good man 

enemies among the race-track gamblers by his position on_race-trac 

betting, but he has since been vindicated as to that. Mr. Hughes, by 
telling the public what he will do, rather than by finding fault with Mr. 
Wilson, will, we think, make greater headway with the thinking public. 


Mr. President, this comes from a newspaper which supports 
the candidacy of Mr. Justice Hughes, and points the finger of 
criticism, when the public, Republicans and Democrats alike, are 
directing their comments. The nominee indulges in a tirade 
of words, unaccompanied by any suggestion of a constructive 
or other positive policy, and this will continue in all probability. 

The Senator from Michigan seems to think that we upon this 
side of the Chamber are uneasy regarding the progress of the 
campaign. We may become so, Mr. President, but not yet. We 
perceive less reason for uneasiness than we did a month ago. 
The candidate is not so formidable as he seemed. A geod many 
years ago California had a governor whose name was Newton 
Booth. He led the great fight of the people in the early 
seventies against the Central Pacific Railroad monopoly, and led 
it suceessfully. ‘The people, without regard to party, sent him to 
the Senate of the United States in the belief that he would there 
grow in usefulness and power. He was classified as an inde- 
pendent. After occupying his seat for four long years and 
attempting little, the then Senator from Nevada, Mr. Nye, sneer- 
ingly remarked that the Senator from California was like a 
squab—biggest when he was first born. The modern application 
of that criticism is too obvious to require comment. 

When the Republican nominee for President maps out a policy 
-of his own and quits condemning others, there will be time 
enough for Democrats to seriously consider his candidacy; but 
he gives no sign of doing this, Mr. President. This effort to 
catch everybody and everything is consistent only with a ‘policy 
of denunciation of the other side—a policy to which Mr. Hughes, 
as a most excellent lawyer. has doubtless had frequent occa- 
sion to resort in his days of ‘previous, as he will also in his days 
of subsequent, practice at the bar. He will declare no con- 
structive policy, because it may offend where perhaps offense 
would be more serious than the satisfaction which it would give 
in other directions. To use his own elegant expression, well 
befitting the lips of a former Justice of the Supreme Court, “ You 
might just as well expect a revival meeting from a disorderly 
house.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] began his 
remarks on the subject which he discussed, but as I came in he 
was reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 1 afterwards 
learned that it was the Recorp of May 18, 1916. I do not want 
to take the time 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I make a parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CHILTON. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to know whether or not the ship- 
ping bill, House bill 15455, is before the Senate for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not only up for consideration but 
it is being considered and discussed, I will say to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. CHILTON. I hope the Senator from Florida does not 
think that I will not stick to the subject. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not know what the Senate was pro- 
ceeding with, and I wanted to ascertain that for my own 
information. 

Mr. CHILTON. I think my discussion will fit anything that 
has been before the Senate or which may hereafter come before 
the Senate. I will stick to the rule. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any part in what T con- 
sider, without meaning any reflection upon Senators who have 
engaged in it, this hypocrisy about appointments to office, I 
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think what has been done in regard to Mr. Durand was done 
within the rights of everybody connected with it. 

Mr. Durand was given proper consideration by the Committee 
on the Census. The whole matter was discussed, and, after 


going over it, the name of Mr. Harris was regularly and legally. 


reported for confirmation and approval to the Senate; and he 
was confirmed by the Senate. He made a splendid official. I 
have been chairman of the Committee on the Census, and I 
know that he was a good Director of the Census, observing not 
only the civil-service law but every other law. His record is 
there to stand for itself, and it is just as good a record as that 
of Mr. Durand or of anyone else who ever occupied the posi- 
tion. In my judgment, Mr. Harris improved upon Mr. Durand’s 
work and showed superior adaptability to the work. 

I had intended, however, Mr. President, to call attention to 
the remarks of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Newtanps], 
which were made on May 18, 1916, and to a newspaper clipping 
which was at that time read by the Senator from Nevada and 
which has been again read to the Senate this morning by the 
Senator from Michigan, as he himself informs me. As the 
Senator from Michigan has read it, I shall not weary the 
Senate by again reading it. It was a newspaper report of an 
interview with a distinguished citizen of the State of Georgia 
concerning the popularity of Mr. Harris in that State, and 
containing some inaccurate statements as to what Mr. Harris 
had done in that State at a Democratic convention. 

The facts are that Mr. Harris did not go to the State of 
Georgia at that time to attend a convention at all, but that he 
went there upon private business. A notice had been given 
of a public sale of some property in which he was interested, 
and he had to go there upon that business. The sale was 
within a few miles of the place where the convention was held. 
As to attending the convention, he was on his way home, and 
stopped over to see some old friends. He did not go there to 
represent the administration nor himself nor the Democratic 
Party; but, I repeat, he was simply in the State on business, 
and dropped by the convention to see many old friends. 

It is hypocrisy for us to talk about men not doing those nat- 
ural things if they have been in polities at all. Anyone who 
has risen to the prominence to which Mr. Harris has risen 
must be known by the prominent men of both parties in the 
State, and it would be perfectly natural under the circum- 
stances which I have stated for him to drop into a State con- 
vention, either a Republican or a Democratie convention. 

But, Mr. President, the essential thing is that he was not a 
delegate io that convention; he was not there to represent the 
administration; he was there only incidentally, as I have said, 
having gone to the State primarily upon business which required 
his personal attention. Being there upon private business, I 
say he did not attend the convention—I have looked into thut 
he did not attend the convention; he was not upon the floor 
of the convention. If there at all, he only attended as anyone 
else would, and sat in the gallery, as did any other spectator. 

Mr. Harris is popular in the State of Georgia, Mr. President, 
as he is popular here, It would be very natural that at a gath- 
ering of the Democrats of Georgia, as it would be natural for the 
Democrats in any other State, to indorse first the splendid ad- 
ministration of President Wilson. Inasmuch as the President 
had signally honored Mr. Harris and Mr. Harris had signally 
honored both positions to which he had been appointed, it was 
most natural that the Democrats would link his name with that 
of the great President who appointed him, and would thank the 
President in effect for making the appointment. 

I wanted to make this statement. The statement of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada on May 18 that Mr. Harris was engaged 
actively in politics in that State was made upon information 
that was not correct. and I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada, if he had known the facts, would not have made 
the insinuation which he made at that time. In his earnestness 
to see to it that the Federal Trade Commissioners shall not par- 
ticipate in partisan politics the interview from an overzealous 
Georgian was read into the Rxconb, and that interview did Mr. 
Harris an injustice, even though it did disclose the fact that 
he is popular in his native State. 

T suspect that in the exigencies of politics, in the dearth of 
other issues, the Senator from Michigan would now possibly 
put the same construction upon the act which the Senator from 
Nevada mistakenly put upon it at the time. We can excuse our 
Republican friends in this great emergency, when they have 
nothing else to talk about and have to pick up these little incon- 
sequential matters upon which to base some kind of a plea to the 
American people to put a face upon the remarkable campaign 
which they are beginning. If they could not enlarge upon these 
small mutters, what would they have to talk about? 
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Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, it seems that the real issue 


involved in this controversy is overlooked. Mr. Durand is not 
the issue in the present contest; but the Secretary of Com- 
merce deliberately and publicly stated that Mr. Durand was 
not removed, but that his resignation was voluntarily tendered. 

Now, it turns out as a well-established fact that Mr. Durand 
was removed against his desire and his will, and the Secretary 
of Commerce is detected, to put it mildly, in a deliberate mis- 
representation to the American people. ; 

I am not going to blame the Democratic Party for being 
spoilsmen. I never expected anything else. I can not claim 
to be a fanatic civil-service reformer myself. I believe in a 
moderate degree of civil-service regulation; but what I abhor 
is the hypocrisy, Mr. President, which characterizes the whole 
transaction. 

President Wilson in his campaign goes before the people 
upon a lofty standard of the “moral uplift,” and with many 
pretentious declarations in favor of the civil service, and then. 
after he is inaugurated, we see a greater raid upon the merit 
system than has been witnessed in the history of the country 
since the time of Andrew Jackson. It was given forth that 
the postmasters were to be permitted to serve their four years’ 
tenure of office, That has always been a custom recognized by 
the Republican Party. These officials are not within the 
classified service, and, so far as the people are educated to 
the civil-service standards, they are looked upon as the spoils 
of war; but there has always been a thought that it was for 
the interest of the service, and perhaps to the advantage of the 
party in power, to permit each postmaster to serve out his 
four years, and then, when his four years’ term had expired, 
the question of a new appointment came up. Otherwise this 
enormous patronage, amounting to many thousand postmasters, 
was thrown upon the party in power all at once; changes of a 
sweeping and radical character were made, the party in power 
was embarrassed, and the service was disturbed. 

An intimation that that rule would be observed was held out 
by the Postmaster General or some accredited official of the 
administration, It had always been the custom of Republican 
administrations when in power. I know that following Cleve- 
land’s last administration, which is the most recent precedent, 
in Pennsylvania I do not recall a case where the Senators from 
Pennsylvania or the Representatives from that State requested 
the removal of a Democratic postmaster until his term had 
expired; and even toward the expiration of the Congress prior 
to Mr. Cleveland’s relinquishing the presidential office the Re- 
publicans in the Senate cheerfully acquiesced in the confirma- 
tion of Democratic postmasters up to the 4th of March. On 
the other hand, when Mr. Wilson was elected, we witnessed 
the deliberate “ holdup,” through a threatened filibuster, of all 
the long list of nominees for postmasters and other appoint- 
ments sent in by President Taft during the short session of the 
last Congress during his administration. Then, when the pres- 
ent administration assumed office, the postmasters all over the 
country were ruthlessly beheaded. The intimation that they 
were to be permitted to serve four years was cast to the winds; 
and, further than that, honorable men, who had served as post- 
masters during the 18 years of Republican control, were be- 
smirched by innuendo, trumped-up charges, and accusations 
trivial in nature, but calculated to reflect on their character 
for the rest of their careers, just as charges were trumped up 
against Durand. It is the infernal hypocrisy of the whole trans- 
action, Mr. President, to which I object and which every hon- 
orable American in the country will protest against when he 
knows all the facts, 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 7 

Mr. PENROSE. I do. 

Mr. BRYAN. Did I understand the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to say that the postmasters were not permitted to serve 
out their terms under the present administraion? 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course they were not. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am sure that, so far as my State is con- 
cerned 

Mr. PENROSE. 
tor’s State. 

Mr. BRYAN. They were permitted to serve out their terms 
in every instance of which I have any knowledge. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And everywhere else. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator ought to know about Florida. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Michigan? 


I do not know anything about the Sena- 


Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That was true after some time had 
elapsed following the accession of the present administration to 
power; but at the beginning of this administration nomination 
after nomination was sent to the Senate in cases where the 
term of office had been shortened until there was a persistent 
effort in the Senate and in the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads to prevent the consideration of nominations of men 
sent in to succeed postmasters whose terms had not expired, 
unless there was cause for removal. 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know of a single instance where a 
postmaster has not been permitted to serve out his term. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. PENROSE. For an inquiry; yes. ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to say for the information 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania that, so far as the State of 
Colorado is concerned, I do not know of a single instance where 
a postmaster was removed before his term of office had expired. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, the thirst for office among the Demo- 
crats perhaps had not been acquired in Colorado until recently; 
but in Pennsylvania and in nearly every other State the con- 
trary has been the fact; and proof conclusive that such is the 
fact is shown in a book, accessible to any Senator, containing a 
very long list of offices, the nominations to which were not 
confirmed during the third session of the Sixty-second Congress, 
ending March 4, 1913. Why were the nominations of these men 
held up if not to gratify the spoilsmen in the Democratic Party? 
If the administration in power had beheaded these men without 
this hypocrisy, this fraudulent pretense, I would not object; but 
I know, as a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, how Republican officials, honorable men, efticient officers, 
have been humiliated in their homes and besmirched down here 
at the department, with no opportunity to secure an investiga- 
tion and no opportunity to defend themselves, subjected to an 
infamous and cowardly attack, which I resent and every other 
honorable man would resent, The methods pursued, perhaps, 
more than what was done afford a source of serious complaint, 
not only in the Post Office Department but in all the other 
departments. 

It is well known, and ean not be denied, that the invasion 
of all these new, untried, and inexperienced men as postmasters 
all over the country resulted in an utter demoralization of the 
service. In the city of Philadelphia we have never had a worse 
administration of postal matters than under the present Demo- 
cratic postmaster, who was put in there after the resignation of 
the Republican postmaster, I have visited the State of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and have seen postmasters in charge there at 
some of the post offices who would hardly be competent, physi- 
eally or mentally, to sweep the streets. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I am sure the postmasters to 
whom the Senator refers must have been Republicans. 

Mr. PENROSE. No; this was a good Democrat I had in 
mind. There was only one Republican in the town, and he 

Mr. BRYAN. He was the postmaster, T have no doubt. 

Mr. PENROSE. He was not the postmaster. The Post 
Office Department has been completely demoralized, as is well 
known, In the city of Philadelphia the collector of customs 
was removed with this same hypocrisy and false pretense, 
charges not openly made, not authenticated, no one taking the 
responsibility for them, whispered in the corridors of the Treas- 
ury Department—an honorable man who stands as high as any 
citizen in Philadelphia or in Pennsylvania; and yet he was put 
out and a Democrat was appointed whose chief qualification 
for the place was his ability to go over the country talking free 
silver and inflated currency, and who has hardly been one hour ` 
a day in the customhouse since he has held the office 

The Republicans, Mr. President, were consistent—in my 
opinion frequently almost too rigid—in the administration of 
the merit system. st is well known to every Senator—and I 
have no doubt many of them have complained about it on the 
Republican side—that the Civil Service Commission under 
President Taft was reaily a Democratic institution, and that 
any complaint whatever of activity in polities—I have known 
numbers of cases to occur in Philadelphia—was immediately 
taken up and attended to, and in very numerous instances the 
official whose partisan activity was complained of was sus- 
pended for 30 or GO days, or whatever the penalty might be. 
I have heard of no such case under the present Democratic 
régime. 

It is claimed, and I believe correctly, Mr. President—I have 
not the exact data—that some 20,000 additional places have 
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been created under the present administration, at an annual 
expense of from forty to forty-five million dollars; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that most of these places have been pur- 
posely kept out of the civil service by riders put into appro- 
priation bills, and that fully 50 per cent of these men are not 
performing duty one hour a day, but are attending to their 
own private business or actively participating in the politics 
of their localities. That is one considerable item in this deficit 
which is staring us in the face and which no revenue bill which 
the Democratic Party can bring into this Chamber will cure or 


correct—wastefulness in the Government service, and to a largë 


extent incompetence, 

Mr. President, I suppose the proceedings of the National Civil 
Service Reform League have some authority. I do not know 
who the officers are. Probably there are as many Democrats, 
or more, on the board of management than there are Repub- 
licans; but their Indictment of the Wilson administration for 
violation of the civil-service principle is certainly astonishing 
to those who are not familiar with the details. 

They say—I refer to the report of December 11 and 12, 1913, 
and do not quote exactly, but refer to some of their declara- 
tions: 

h in administration in Washington has been follow 
— 5 3 by serious assaults on the merit system, In the last 
session of the last Congress hostility to the civil-service law displayed 
itselt openly. The occasion for these early attacks was the order of 
President Taft, issued on October 15, 1912, placing in the competitive 
classified service the 36.000 fourth-class postmasters south of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers and west of the Mississipp! River. The order was 
attacked because, as bas been the case in every extension of the classi- 
fication, beginning with the of the civil-service law in 1883, 
the order of October 15 covered in thousands of political appointees 
who had never sed an examination. The resolution to pea eee the 
order, mate ee t — form of a owes ed Onis ne appropria on bill, 
5 ever, as clear urpose, and was 
kaonei, 1775 ry vote of 141 to 107. 40 Democrats, to thelr credit, refusing 
to approve this backward step. 

Thus, Mr. President, immediately after the inauguration of the 
present administration, a large majority of the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives started the raid upon 
the merit system by urging the repeal of this executive order 
of Mr. Taft. 

Then they go on to say: 

ly in the special session of the t Congress other 81 of 
a 3 to overthrow the merit system became anite. Phe 
first serious effort came in the form of a rider to the tariff bill, in- 
serted by the Senate committee, providing that the force employed for 
the collection of the income tax should for two years be co ny coe 
without compliance with the requirements of the civil ce law. 
The exemption of this force is pecullarly dangerous because of the 
great inquisitorial powers which will vest in these collectors, carrying 
with them rich opportunities for corrupt favoritism or oppression in 
the collection of the tax, if the appointment of the force is not safe- 
guarded pee 4 the barriers of the merit system. In its 
vigorous opp tion to this rider this league, fortunately, had the co- 
operation of commercial and civic organizations t out the coun- 
try, and the amendment was sca criticized by the press. 

Mr. President, this rider invaded what ought to be a branch 
of the Government service maintained upon the very highest 
grade, yet the Democratic majority deliberately kept these 
thousands of appointees outside of the requirements of the civil 
service; for what reason? Simply to reward the Democratic 
spoilsmen, Anyone who has seen the class of men who invade 
the houses of individuals or the offices of banks and corpora- 
tions to ask them questions about their corporation tax or their 
income tax knows how unworthy and how unfit a large number 
of them are for the responsible and confidential duties with 
which they are intrusted. 

Then, Mr. President, I should say that this rider before its 
passage was amended so as to provide that the appointments 
should be made under rules and regulations to be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and by the adoption of a clause di- 
recting that the income-tax employees outside of Washington 
should be employed on general internal-revenue work when not 
engaged in the collection of the income tax. 

The latter clause makes it possible 


Says the Civil Service League— 
to pack the general internal-revenue force with political appointees, but 
in its amended form the rider undoubtedly left with the President the 
power to order that the appointments be made under civil-service rules 
and regulations. This the league earnestly requested the President to 
do, but thus far no action has n taken. 

And this, Mr. President, in the face of the repeated and pre- 
tentious claims of Mr. Wilson, when he was a candidate, that 
he believed in civil-service reform and abhorred the spoils 
hunter. Under no Republican administration can such a condi- 
tion be recalled; and not since a period long before the Civil 
War has there been such a ruthless and unscrupulous and 
brazen raid upon the merit system as we have witnessed under 
the present Democratic administration, notwithstanding the 
halo of righteousness and uplift which the present administra- 
tion has assumed, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, meanwhile, has issued a set of 
regulations governing these appointments which call in general 
for a statement from applicants as to their training, experience, 
and so forth, and for references as to their character. The best 
that can be hoped from this system is a weak pass examination, 
necessarily far inferior to the competitive tests which would 
have been set by the Civil Service Commission. 

Almost every month witnesses an additional assault upon the 
merit system and the efficiency of the public service. 

Upon the heels of this successful effort camc— 


Says the report referred to— 

a worse rider to the urgent deficiency es ok oe bill, removing from 
the competitive classified service practically all deputy collectors of 
internal revenue and deputy United States marshals. he deputy col- 
lectors had been in the competitive classified service since 1907; the 
deputy marshals since 1909. For their exemptiov there is no shadow 
of excuse. The classification of the Internal-Revenue Service was fol- 
lowed by striking increases in economy and efficiency. The exemption 
of the deputies can work only injury to the service, not merely through 
lowering its efficiency but through increasing the political activity of 
the deputies, which will again be felt with special force in the South- 
ern States. * Jt was only by the narrow majority of 5 that 
the rider was approved, 57 Democrats voting against it. 

The League goes on further to say that 

This proviso was most obnoxious, not only per se but because of its 
appearance as a totally irrelevant rider in an appropriation bill. The 
League urged the President to veto the bill and thus check the grow- 
ing tendency of Congress to force the President's hand in civil-seryice 
matters throu rider legislation. At the same time it confidently 
expected that if he did not follow this course he would at least exercise 
the power which the language of the bill gave him and order that the 
deputies should remain in the competitive classified service. To the 
eep regret of the League, however, neither of these things was done. 
Instead, the President s the bill and issued a memorandum— 

Reciting his reasons for not issuing the civil-service order, 
the report of the League goes on to say: 

The League takes issue squarely with the President on his statement 
that the deputies were never intended to be included under the ordinary 
provisions of the civil-service law. Their appointment through com- 
petitive exuminations has worked most successfully, while their ex- 
emption, if one may judge from past experience, can result only in 
grave prejudice to the service. The President's statement of his oppo- 
sition to the spoils system may have some wholesome effect on Con- 
gress. 

But it did not have any wholesome effect, Mr. President, as 
the Civil Service League thought it might, because other attacks 
upon the merit system continued to follow. 

The report of the League goes on to say: 

The league regrets that in the selection of ministers abroad the 
President has in many cases displaced experienced, trained diplomats 
with men of neither experience nor training, in some cases apparently 
distributing these posts as mere erie rewards. It is evident that 
this country is far from an established merit tradition in this part of 
its foreign service, but the unfavorable criticism so widely made of 
several of the diplomatic appointments indicates the 8 interest 
of the people in the complete reclamation of the foreign service from 
the taint of partisan politics. It is especially encouraging that busi- 
ness men and business nizations have shown a lively interest In a 
matter which so vitally affects the entire Nation. 


In other words, Mr. President, our diplomatie system, which 
had been built up so carefully by experienced men, has been com- 
pletely revolutionized, and I doubt whether there is a single 
minister abroad to-day who can speak the language of the coun- 
try to which he is accredited, unless it be the minister to 
England. 

Now, about the Civil Service Commission, Mr. President. On 
August 10 we noticed in the Washington Post the astonishing 
information that the officials of the Civil Service League can 
not get access to the records of the commission. I will ask the 
Secretary to read this short extract from the Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SEES CIVIL SERVICE SECRECY—REFORM LEAGUB CHARGES IT WAS NOT 
ALLOWED ro INSPECT RECORDS. 
New Lonk, August 9, 

Charges that the Federal Civil Service Commission bas inaugurated 
a policy of secrecy which threatens to endanger the civil-service law 
and has been sustained in that action by President Wilson were made 
by the National Civil Service Reform League to-day. 

The league made public correspondence it has had with the president 
of the Civil Service Commission and also with President Wilson. 8 
officers. char that the Federal Civil Service Commission for the first 
time, with the exception of one short period in 1899, refused permis- 
sion for an tion of its records on the ground that an poe 
might be made to mislead the public and attack and embarrass the 
Wilson administration. The league wanted to observe the practical 
effect of the Executive order of May 7, 1913, requiring fourth class 
postmasters to submit to a competitive examination, declaring that in 
many instances the effect of the act was simply to replace Republicans 
with Democrats. 


Mr. PENROSE. That is an extraordinary position for the 
Civil Service Commission to take with the consent of the Presi- 
dent. It has only been taken heretofore upon the one occasion 
referred to, and I am not advised as to the reasons for it then; 
but upon every other occasion under Republican administration 
the books and the data and the archives have been opened. 
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Such should be the practice of every department, with a few 
exceptions. How can it embarrass the administration of Presi- 
dent Wilson to permit the Civil Service League to examine 
these archives? Is there anything there that shows guilt, or 
that shows violations of law, or that shows an entire disregard 
for the merit system, that these doors must be kept locked 
and closed to an honorable and respectable association which 
have for years, from their point of view, and to the best of their 
ability, endeavored to advance a propaganda in which they be- 
lieve? I charge now that they are kept locked because they 
do not dare open them to the National Civil Service League, 
because the disclosures there would be too shocking and glar- 
ing to everyone, not alone to those interested in the merit 
system but to those interested in efficient public service. 
The Lengue goes on to say: 


The Civil Service Commission has been reorganized, the President 
retaining Commissioner Mclihenny, who is now president of the com- 
mission, and appointing Mr. Charles H. Genoway, of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Hermon W. Craven, of the State of Wasbington, as successors 
to Gen. Black and Commissioner Washburn, whose resignations he ac- 
cepted. President Mellhenny has been a member of tne commission 
since 1906. Neither of the new members has had any experience in 
civil-service matters. The work before the commission now is of 
greatest importance. including, as it does, the development of an 
efficiency system for the entire service as provided for hy Congress in 
the summer of 1912. As Jobn R. Procter, president of the United 
States Commission, said 12 years ago: The nature of the examina- 
tions depends really, not only upon the rules. but opon the commis- 
sion which is to execute them. A commission could run the standard 
down until an entirely different ciass of men was obtained, or grad- 
ually work it up so as to bring in only the highest class of candidates.” 


T~e new members of the commission will need months of labor to give 
them the pro mastery of the definite details of the commission's work, 
but, although for these reasons it is unfortunate that in making the 
changes in the commission's personnel the President did not select men 
of some practical experience in civil-service administration, the league 
confidently hopes for a sound, progressive administration of the law. 

I might add in passing that Mr. Black resigned from the 
Civil Service Commission because he was unwilling to comply 
with the request of the President to agree to the proposal to 
take the fourth-class postmasters out of the civil service. This 
was in 1913. That hope has been considerably shattered. Here 
we have the statement made by the Senator from Colorado and 
the Senator from Florida that no postmasters were changed in 
their States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the shipping bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is already before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are now considering it. 

Mr. PENROSE. We are considering the statistics regarding 
the civil service, and, I take it, when the shipping bill is 
passed the $50,000,000 will be largely squandered to pay liberal 
salaries to Democratic officeholders, who will be carefully re- 
lieved from any civil-service requirement and who will walk 
the quarter-deck, whether they have ever been off of dry land 
or not before. 

The League, in reference to these post offices, says: 

Thirty thousand of the presidential postmasters have been changed. 

This, remember, was in December, 1913. So the ax was 
swinging quite actively at that time, not very long after the 
President assumed office. 


Forty-six per cent of the collectors of internal revenue, 36 per cent 
of the United States district attorneys, and 20 per cent of the registers 
of the General Land Office. 

For an administration that has been in office for only a few 
months I think that record is doing fairly well from the spoil 
hunter’s point of view. 

In some cases the appointments have been distinctly political, notably 
in such instances as the = gee gti of William J. E as Director 
of the Census to succeed E. Dana Durand, and of Patrick H. Quinn, a 


Democratic district leader of Brooklyn, to be shipping commissioner in 
New York City. 


- = J * . . * 

The League declares: 

To this task department heads and the President himself have been 
forced to deyote an enormous amount of time and energy which should 
have been devoted to the consideration of questions of real importance. 

Still, I can imagine, Mr. President, that while the policy of 
“watchful waiting” was in full force leisure was afforded for 
the President to consider the appointment of Democratic work- 
ers and supporters of the administration in different parts of 
the country. 

The League goes on to say: 

Another feature of the national administration which calls for serious 
consideration and early action is the lack of any real system of promo- 
tion on merit in the departments. 

The fact of the matter is, Mr. President, the demotions and 
the promotions have utterly disregarded merit within the 


classified service. Good Democrats were promoted and good 
Republicans demoted. As far as I have been able to discover, 
in the Philadelphia customhouse and elsewhere, there has been 
absolutely no other reason for causing these changes; and when 
it was not quite convenient to demote or promote, the handy 
method of abolishing a place has been resorted to; so that the 
Republican suddenly woke up in the morning and found his 
place abolished, and, being in the classified service, was com- 
pelled to take any place, however inferior it might be, available 
or else leave the service entirely. 

In the Department of State the League cites as an illustration: 

In the Department of State the two fore trade advisers, men of 
valuable experience and training, voluntari 15 resigned because the 
believed the failure to recognize merit in filling the higher posts, an 
the substitution of politics for merit, made a career in the service 
impossible. Their places were filled hy the selection of two men with- 
out experience, who evidently obtained appointment as a reward for 
personal or political services. The Solicitor of the Department of State 
is understood to have resigned for the same reasons. 

Mr. President, this making of Executive orders has been a 
marked characteristic of the present administration. The 
league says: 

The exercise of the power by Executive order to grant special ex 
tions permitting the appointment of an individual without comp! ring 
with the requirements of the civil-service rules has been carefully 
watched by the league, and it is manifest that its abuse must be closely 
guarded. During the four years of President Taft's administration an 
uverage of 61 special exceptions a year were granted. Seventy-two of 
these exceptions were granted within the last two months of his 
administration. 

Later on I shall come to the number granted by the present 
administration and compare them with those granted during 
the administration of President Taft. I will show that they 
far exceed similar orders in number under any preceding 
administration. The league goes on to say: 

President Wilson announced on the 5th of March that he did not 
propose to see ine eee ay for office in person unless he himself invited 
the interview, and that it was his intention to deal with appointments 
through the heads of the several executive depart ments. T e attitude 
of the several Cabinet officers toward civil-service reform therefore 
immediately became a subject of great interest to the National Civil 
Service Reform League. he Secretary of State has clearly made or 
proposed appointments in payment for political services, and some 
other Cabinet officers have given signs of accepting a doctrine which Mr. 
Bryan publicly favored in 1908, namely, that the national offices should 
be divided between the two eet parties in proportion to their political 
strength. Acceptance of this precept has been indicated by makin 
some removals, some transfers, and some promotions in the classifi 
service in such a way as to bring in or advance Democrats. 

Then the League refers to the experience of the men who have 
been appointed: 

Henry Morgenthau, chairman of the Democratic finance committee, 
displaced William Rockhill as minister extraordinary and envoy pleni- 
potentiary to Torker Mr. Morgenthau was wholly without experience 
in diplomacy. Mr. ckhill had been in the Diplomatic Service for 19 
years as chief clerk and Third Assistant Secretary in the Department of 
State, minister and consul general to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, 
director of the International Bureau of American Republics, commis- 
sioner of the United States in 1900-1 in connection with the Boxer 
insurrection in China, minister to China in 1905, ambas ador to Russia 
in 1909, and thence transferred to Constantinople in 1911. 

But the fact that Mr. Morgenthau was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic finance committee and contributed a great many thou- 
sands of dollars to the national committee for the election of 
Mr. Wilson apparently gave him every qualification necessary 
to represent the American Republic in the foreign country re- 
ferred to. 

Of the 22 members displaced 13 had had several years’ expe- 
rience in the Diplomatic Service. None of the 22 who were ap- 
pointed had ever had any experience. Every one of them, as far 
as I know—and I hope I will be able to show when I can get the 
paper—was a contributor in sums ranging from $1,000 to $30,000 
or $50,000 to the election of Mr. Wilson. That was their diplo- 
matic experience and qualification for representing this country 
abroad. 

I am not one to criticize a man for making a campaign con- 
tribution. I think it is a laudable proceeding on his part, an 
evidence of his patriotism and interest in his party; but I do 
object to this hypocrisy which enables an individual and a 
party to come into power under lofty pretenses and then practi- 
cally sell every diplomatic office in the gift of the President for 
the consideration of a campaign contribution ranging from 
$5,000 to $30,000. 

How much more was contributed beyond the amounts re- 
corded and admitted is a matter of general gossip and conver- 
sation among those who are supposed to be familiar with the 
facts. 

As the League declares: 

None of the 22 new appointees had ever had any experience, As has 
been already mentioned, several of the appointments of obscure men to 


aplanato osts haye seemed to the public to be made in payment of 
political debts. 
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Says the Civil Service League: ` 


It must be said with regret that the action of the administration 
with regard to the appointment of ambassadors and ministers, like 
much of the action on this subject in all preceding administrations, 
goes to establish the fact that in the United States there is no such 
thing as a profession of diplomacy. 


I want to repeat that I do not want to be understood as 
criticizing these changes as a party man. What I do object to 
is the pretense of regard for civil service and the brutal per- 
formances which are witnessed afterwards, the unfair treat- 
ment of the Republican officeholders, who have been besmirched 
and had charges whispered about them which they could not 
deny or meet in order to bring about their removal from office, 
when it could have been done just as well in a straightforward, 
direct, and honest way. 

The League goes on to say: 


The rider placed by the Senate and House on the urgent deficiency 
bill was an unblushing attempt on the part of Congress to limit the 
range of the merit system in the national service and enlarge the 
range of the spoils system. To the adoption of this measure the 
Republicans in the House were uniformly opposed, and 57 Democrats 
stood by the Bangs in the Democratic platform. The votes in favor 
of this pernicious measure were given by Democrats only. 


I will soon be through, Mr. President. I had not intended 
to discuss this matter to-day, but on a later occasion. However, 
the occasion having arisen in a natural way, I haye taken advan- 
tage of it. 

The League further declares: 


None of the new ministers appointed to succeed them can equal in 
trained qualifications the men ny displaced. There are other men of 
experience in the Diplomatic Service from among whom it should not 
have been difficult to find proper representatives, in full sympathy with 
the administration’s foreign policies and worthy of promotion. 

Study of appointments, even to the higher position of ambassador, 
shows the existence of similar conditions. The Russian embassy. for 
example, filled in the recent past by such professional diplomatists as 
John W. Riddle and William W. Rockhill and later by "ge von L. 
Meyer, promoted from Italy, has been offered to Henry M. 
newspaper editor of Peor‘a, Ill., of considerable local political promi- 
nence, but apparently without any special fitness for t difficult post. 
As to Turkey, another- difficult post— 


And so forth. 

I have here a list of contributors to the Wilson campaign 
fund, which is a matter of public record and of considerable 
interest. I have not examined it very carefully. I notice 
James W. Gerard, of New York, ambassador to Germany, con- 
tributed $13,500 to the Wilson campaign, and Mr. Henry Mor- 
genthau, who the Civil Service League says displaced a trained 
diplomat and had no qualification whatever for the position, 
contributed $10,000 on the first installment and $20,000 on the 
second installment. 

There are a large number. Mr. Frederic C. Penfield. who 
is upholding the honor and dignity of the country in Austria, 
contributed $10,000 and then followed along with $12,000. Mr. 
Charles W. McAlpin, who was said to have been offered the 
minor position of minister to the Netherlands, contributed $2,000. 

Mr. McCombs, who was said to have been offered the ambas- 
sadorship to France, if the newspapers can be relied upon, con- 
tributed $11,000. 

Charles R. Crane, who is said to have been offered the ambas- 
sadorship to Russia, but declined it, contributed $40,000 and 
then a little later $10,000. 

There is a long list of minor contributions, all of them 
promptly rewarded with office, of the type of Walter W. Vick, 
of Rutherford, N. J., who contributed $1,750, and was made 
general receiver of customs at Santo Domingo. 

I want now to read briefly from the report of the proceedings 
of the National Civil Service Reform League, held in Chicago, 
Ill., December 3 and 4. 1914: 


The first two of these acts—the exception of the field income-tax-col- 
lection force and the removal from the classified service of deputy 
collectors and deputy United States marshals—had passed into history 
at the last meeting of the league. The third inroad on the classified 
service followed in short order. On the eve of the mee of the cur- 
rency bill, Senator Owen, of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, offered an amendment directing that employees of the Federal 
Reserve Board be appointed without complying with the requirements 
of the civil-service law. Despite the almost universal condemnation 
of this item as the most indefensible Us grab in years, it was re- 
tained in the act by a majority of 1, Vice President SHALL break- 
ing a tie and 7 ty his vote in favor of the spoils rider. As soon 
as the officers of the league were !nformed of this action of the Senate, 
the President, the Members of the House, and the conferees on the bill 
were urged to reverse the action of the Senate. The House Demo- 
cratic managers, however, accepted the Senate amendment without 
demur, and the Dill was signed y the President on December 23. As 
enacted into law, a declaration was attached to the rider to the effect 
that the provision should not prevent the President from putting the 
employees in the classified service. After careful consideration of this 
section the officers of the league reached the conclusion that this pro- 
vision allowed the President to order these places to be filled in ac- 
cordance with the civil-service law at the very beginning of the system. 
In support of this conclusion it was urged that no worse menace— 
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I want to quote just what the League says: 


In support of this conclusion, it was urged that no worse menace to 
the success of the new currency and banking system could be imagined 
than that its administration should be pie ien A to partisan politics; 
that the difficulty of excluding political influences in the future would 
be increased because of the fact that at the inception of the new system 
the force of employees under the board had n appointed without 
complying with the civil-service law and that this failure would be 
u as an excuse for wholesale changes in that force and for its reor- 
ganization on a partisan basis. 

President Wilson decided that he did not have authority to act upon 
the league's suggestion, because the language of the currency act 
distinctly provides for the employment of the employees of the Federal 
Reserve Board without regard to the civil-service rules.” He assured 
the league, however, that “the Federal Reserve Board will not allow 

litical considerations to influence its selections in the least, and that 

ey will be made solely upon merit.” 


The statement of the President is branded with insincerity 
on its face. 

He assured the League, however, that the Federal Reserve 
Board would not allow political considerations to influence its 
selections in the least, and that they would be made solely upon 
the merits, an assurance, Mr. President, which has had the effect 
of rendering every Republican unavailable for appointment in 
this department of the Government. 

Now, the League goes on to say: 


Successful in this attempt, the spoilsmen grew bolder and turned 
their attention to the Post Office appropriation bill. The House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads attached to this great supply 
bill a_rider removing all assistant tmasters from the competitive 
classified service. in which they had been placed by President Taft's 
order of September 30, 1910. This order was one of the great ad- 
vances toward the reclamation of the Postal Service from politics. 
This attack on the civil service aroused friends of the merit system, 
who made it clear that the exemption of the assistant postmasters was 
one of the most backward steps that could be taken. It is a notorious 
fact that in the greater num of offices the assistant postmaster is 
the actual postmaster ; that the holder of the title of postmaster is but 
the titular head, an absentee officeholder, whose time is given more to 
political management than to post-office administration. 

. s * * s kd 0 

Approximately 24 per cent of these officers have been appointed 
under the civil-service rules and regulations, either b promotion, trans- 
fer, or through open competitive examination. All of the 1,700 as- 
sistant postmasters carried into the service by Executive order have 
been in office for more than three years. 

* * . * . s * 


No action was taken on the legislation advocated by Mr. Moon until 
August, when Representative CülLor offered an amendment striking 
out the provision roatiug to assistant postmasters and substituting 
therefor a section providing a four-year tenure of office for all em- 
ployees of all post offices, to be selected by the postmaster “ irrespective 
of any civil-service law to the contrary.” The Cullop section was ac- 
tually approved in the Committee of the Whole, but when the committee 
rose 87 mocrats joined with 75 Republicans and Pro ives in 
rejecting the proposal. The House retained in the bill, however, by 
the small majority of 19 votes, the Moon provision relating to assistant 
postmasters. 


Even these efforts made repeatedly to undermine the merit 
system on several occasions, to their credit be it said, have 
been resisted by a large part of the Democratic Party in the 
House of Representatives. 

The League calls attention to another flagrant attack on the 
merit system: 


The Indian e bill furnished the next opportunity for 
attack on the law. 0 s measure a section was attached hips $e 
over. 100 physicians in the Indian Service from the operation of the 
civil-service law. In some respects this rider was worse than any 
of its predecessors. The Indians affected by the legislation are the 
wards of the Nation. To intrust the care of their health to any but 
physicians of sound 3 and high qualifications would be little 
short of criminal. The feasibility of selecting qualified physicians for 
the public service throngh civil-service examinations has been demon- 
strated many times and in all parts of the country. In the Indian 
Service itself the evidence 5 shows that physicians em- 
poren under the contract system without examination are far in- 
erior to those who have been selected through competition. In the 
face of this evidence the House took the places out of the classified 
service. The Senate fortunately declined to yield to this sordid desire 
to provide pace for congressional favorities at the expense of the wards 
si aoe Nation, and these positions were retained in the competitive 
8 ule. 


The League goes on to express its opinion about the conduct 
of the State Department: 


In spite of the open disapproval— 

The report says— 

In spite of the open disapproval of the business interests of the 
country, Congress next accepted the statement of the Secre of 
Commerce that 14 important positions of commercial attaché c ted 
to American ministers abroad should be filled without regard to the 
civil-service law. In urging the appointment of these attachés on a 
merit basis, the league called attention to the fact that as unclassified 
positions that would be regarded by members of Secretary Redfield’s 
par as legitimate party spoils. Pressure to treat them as_ such 
would be great, and while the present Secretary 5 succeed in re- 
sisting it, about these places would always linger the atmosphere of 

litical favoritism, which pervades the unclassified service of the 

nited States. Nevertheless these positions were removed from the 
merit system with the result that they may be made the means for 
Sae payment of political obligations upon every change of adminis- 
tration. 


Congress completed the reactionary record in the passage of the Trade 
Commission bill by exempting attorneys, special experts, and examiners 
of the new board from the operation of the law. 
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And since this report was made we will all recall that every 
commission that has been authorized contains this rider, that 
the civil-service regulations shall not apply to its employees. 
This is true of the fural-credits bill and of nearly every other 
mensure providing for a commission that I have in mind. 

I have some other matters in connection with this indictment 
of the Democratic Party, now in control of the Government, 
relative to the civil service, but I do not know that it is neces- 
sary to detain the Senate any longer upon the subject. 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. PENROSE. For any inquiry; yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I inquire of the Senator if the book from 
which he is reading makes any reference to the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation bill which was passed in 
1912 and which President Taft vetoed because it had in it a revi- 
sion of the civil-service law, cutting down the term to five years? 
Does the book from which the Senator has been reading make 
any reference to that? 

Mr. PENROSE. It may do so, but I have not noted it. I will 
give the Senator the book when I am through. 

Mr. BRYAN. What does the Senator think of that legisla- 
tion? : 

Mr. PENROSE. Ido not quite understand to what the Senator 
from Florida refers. 

Mr. BRYAN, In the appropriation bill for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial departments of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1913 both branches of Congress included a provision 
making radieal changes in the civil-service law. I have before 
me the veto by President Taft of that bill, dated August 15, 
1912. He vetoed that appropriation bill because it contained 
that provision. Was the Senator from Pennsylvania at that 
time opposed to any curtailment of the civil service, or did 
the Senator then vote for the legislation which President Taft 
later vetoed? 

Mr. PENROSE. I have not the slightest recollection of it in 
the multitude of matters which have occurred since then. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is remarkable to me that a ctvil-service 
reformer like the Senator from Pennsylvania does not remember 
that. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not pretend to be a civil- 
service reformer, but I merely make the statement that, after 
many pretentious claims on the part of the Democracy during 
the campaign in favor of civil service, there has been no more 
reckless or scandalous raid made upon the merit system than 
has been made by the present party in power. They haye prac- 
tically destroyed that system; they have taken the great bulk 
of appointments, scattered all over the country, out of the civil 
service, and have filled them to the detriment of the public 
service and to the inefficiency of the service, as is well known 
in the Post Office Department and in other departments. That 
Republicans may have been offenders in the past I am not pre- 
pared to argue about; but their offenses were trivial compared 
to this gigantic drive which has been made in the last. two 
years, with the result that we have had this enormous increase 
in the number of places—some 20,000—at an annual expenditure 
of $45,000,000 a year, filled by men who, in many instances, are 
not doing an hour’s work a day, as the figures will prove, so 
far as the discharge of their official duties is concerned. 

I shall only refer, Mr. President, to the Executive orders made 
under the present administration. It is really too small a 
matter for me to discuss in view of the very extensive opera- 
tions through riders on appropriation bills. I only call atten- 
tion to the fact that the number of Executive orders made for 
very trivial, and frequently for very ridiculous, reasons have 
been greater than those made by any other administration in 
recent years. 

Therefore, Mr. President, to conelude, it seems to me that the 
Durand case is only the beginning and an illustration of an utter 
prostitution of the Government departments to partisan spoils- 
men and to party requirements, accompanied, not by a straight- 
forward avowal of that purpose but with a hypocritical pretense 
that men resigned voluntarily when, as a matter of fact, they 
were compelled to resign, or they have been removed by trump- 
ing up charges which they could not answer or deny. The 
party in power every month for the last three years has been 
getting bolder and bolder until here, openly on the floor of the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives, we witness the 
placing of these riders on appropriation bills. $ 

I shall ask, if there is no objection, to haye the list of con- 
tributors referred to by me printed at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The list referred to is as follows: 


Amounts contributed to Wilson campaign fund as reported by Demo- 
cratie. national committee; amounts contributed to McCombs, Ifo- 
Adoo, and Quincy . funds, as are shown in testimony 
before Campaign Contributions Committee of the Senate (subeom- 
mittce of Committce on Privileges and Elections), 1913. 


A. H. Boyden, Salisbury, N. C., postmaster, Salisbury, July 
A. 8. Burleson, Austin, Tex., Postmaster General, Mar. 5, 


F EE i oe nese Mah are aE DLR NE STS TR a I 100. 00 
John H. Clarke, Cleveland, Ohio, United States district judge 

northern district of Ohio, July 15, 1914 — 500. 00 
Henry D. Clayton, Eufala, Ala., district judge middle and 

northern districts of Alabama, May 2, 1914 100. 00 
H. C. Comings, Richfort, Vt., coliector of customs western 

district of Vermont, June 27, 1914 250. 00 
Josephus Daniels, Raleigh, N. C., Secretary of the Navy, 

Ma OB aca Da E EASES 100. 00 


‘unc 
C. L. bap ge 1 Wyo., surveyor general of Wyoming, 


„ AE ͤ TOLLEY, BOTS, 214.50 
Thomas aing Jio Yonkers, N. Y., Commissioner of Patents, 


July 10, — —— — ——ẽ ——e— 500. 00 
Thomas Fox, Sacramento, Cal., postmaster, Sacramento, 
Sept. 10. | a — SESSE T 100. 00 
Fans W. Gerard, New York, ambassador to Germany, July * 
er B:: — das 13. . 00 
Gonzales. Bros., Columbia, S. C., W. E. Gonzales, South Caro- 
100 00 
100. 00 
507. 31 
100. 00 
1, 000. 00 
William Bayard Hale, Hollis Park, N. Y., lal representa- 
tive or ambassador of President Wilson to Mexico, 
7 Ee © ace Es i SE LY — — 100. 00 
C. 8. Hamlin, Boston, Assistant Secretary of the Trea 5 
RA 28, 1913, and member Federal Trade Board, July 6, i 
eee SE TORUS Rah e P te N O S DNR Sa 00, 00 
Andrieus A. Jones, Las 7 N. Mex., First Assistant Sec- 
retary ot the Interior, May, 1913. 100. 00 
Thomas D. Jones, Chicago, Federal Reserve Board, de- 
r sk Se ene nets — 10, 000. 00 
Thomas D. Jones, contributed to Cleveland II. Dodge pre- 
HONRAR: Tene TT 10, 500. 00 
William G:hbbs McAdoo, New York, Secretary of the Treasury, 
DEY iba ROD CS ca lls ea bal eg Nn gies ela 100. 00 
William Gibbs McAdoo, contributed to McAdoo prenomina- 
Sg: E pe S AIT RETREAT ET I eR FL 2, 700. 00 
William Gibbs McAdoo, contributed to McCombs prenomi- 
tioi E :::..... ESAS SET aS UES 400. 00 
William F. McCombs, New York, offered ambassadorship to 
France (McCombs prenomination o 11, 009. 00 
James C. McReynolds, New York, Attorney General. of the 
United States, Mar. 5, 1913, and Associate Justice Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 19144. 100. 00 
Charles R. Crane, Chicago, offered but dectined ambassador- 
SR AO cr Es 0 RR Re CS SRS LE PCE A oie 40, 000. 00 
Charles R. Crane, Chicago, contributed to McCombs prenoml- 
AIRE VIE PIN rn eS er at NS 10, 000. 00 
John B. Moore, New York, Counselor Deparment of State, 
P| elie} Gs) > ROE EEN EE a A T 175. 00 
Henry Morgenthau, New York, ambassador to Turkey, Sept. 
TTT ee LE atid LE as eRe ay 10, 000. 00 
Henry Morgenthau, New York, contributed to McCombs pre- 
WOM CON) SRN ok ee oscar ncaa edt ES 20, 000. 00 
Meredith Nicholson, Indianapolis, nominated minister to 
Portugal; nominat‘on withdrawn. 200. 00 
Frank B. Niles, Toledo, Ohio, collector internal reyenue tenth 
Wiene x: Nosunh; Mahaney. Citk Pa, United Baise mansinie =. 
ank J. Noonan, oy City, Pa., Un es marshal, 
eastern district Pennsylvania, Oct. 30. 1913. 500. 00 
J. B. Osborne, Rawlins, Wyo., Assistant Secretary of State, 
A ee ee ees Hea 500. 00 
w. It Osborne, Greensboro, N. C., Commissioner Internal Rey- 
enue, Apr. 24, 1913. „FF Ä: — 100. 00 
Fred. C. Pabst, Galveston, Tex., collector of customs, Gal- 
veston district, Mar. 12, 19142 „„4c7%„ 100. 00 
erie C. Penfield, Germantown, 
Austria-Hungary, July 28, 19132 „% 10, 000. 00 
Frederic C. Penfield, Germantown, Pa., contributed to Me- 

Combs prenomination fund ~~ 4444 ͤtu„ 12, 000. 00 
A. J. . Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 100 00 
Tb ̃— —— — . 

t M Pindell, Peoria, III., confirmed ambassador to Russia, 

Jan. 27, 1914; — 9. ———————————— 100. 00 
Frank Rabb, Brownsville, Tex., collector customs district of 

e han peers an iatares Be tase oes 100. 00 
William C. Redfield, New York, Secretary of Commerce, Mar. 

Bp SA ——— yp rainy ———— 100. 00 
Thomas W. Rush, New York, surveyor of customs district 

New- Tank, AN. 8)< IDI. ce srterewin e 100. 00 
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Cato Sells, gaat Tex., Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


Re Uae Ta ba e ES a $100. 00 
N A Sharpe, Elyria, Ohio, ambassador to France, June 100.00 
A. S. Snowden, karuna Ark., postmaster, Paragould, 

June 29, 1914 C PREE E A T N A 100. 00 
Fred Jessup Stinson, Boston, nominated minister to Argen- 

tina, Sept. 24, III.... be dd 100, 00 
Charles B. Strecker, Boston, Assistant Treasurer, Mar. 17, 

TAE pe Tees Ds MME SEI ES LSC SLOSS TS I SLES ETON nee 9 500, 00 
Samuel II. Thompson, jr., Denver, Colo., Assistant Attorney 

rr a ease 100.00 
Walter W. V ck, Rutherford, N. J.. general receiver customs, 8 

Santo Domingo ESSE EN ae eat pa RS RE LAS 1, 750. 00 
Charles J. Vopicka, Chicago, minister to Roumania, Sept. 

Sy be RS REY Se et ET ̃ , en Aa 400. 00 
Carl S. Vrooman, Bloomington, III., Assistant Secretary Agri- 7 

abe ag Department, 8 r as FRI 500. 00 
Frank P. Wa Kansas ty, "Commissioner on Industrial 

Relations r e Oiseau sok er sate wate oe 500, 00 
Preston C. West, Muskogee, Okla., assistant attorney general, 

ley Whe, R MU IO LOL vaca meta eer ee 100. 00 
Joseph E ichmond, Va., ambassador to Spain, 

Sept. DAS ReneS ES j%ð -. ne 2, 000. 00 
John Bketton Willams, po pes ae Comptroller of 

Currency, Treasury Department, Ne 100. 00 
John Skelton Williams, contributed to McAdoo prenomina- 

ton: TON <<. ecient (——!!H]“ adane ne animes 100. 00 
H. Otto Wittpenn, Jersey City, naval officer of customs, 

INOW MOE: NOW? 20, T name eee 100. 00 


Possibilitics, 


Davies, Jos. E., Wisconsin.—A ppointed United States Commis- 
{ Corporations. No * Democratic cam- 


mittee, Collected for and p 

campaign in Massachusetts and other States, and in connec- 

handled and di renomination fund in Massachusetts. 5 
ursed McCombs prenomination fund in 


Poea ag? Harry, Naw New Jersey.—Said to be confidential agent 
5 the President or Lumet His N J. R. Alexander, 
inted post master at Zanes Ille, Ohio, Apr. 0, 1014. Con- 

ted to PcCombs Lome ape or TTT 
niet Jos. B., Massachusetts.—Offered collectorship cus- 

assachusetts, d ana declined May, 1918 4 

‘rental, L. D., Boston.—Look up Interstate Commerce Com- 
sion and see if . as special coumsel. (Was 


t leeisiation, ramet) Congress, befi 
A. 5 n 
ranza 5 9 of 5 in Washing - 

—.— D. C., before the De t of 


, Josiah, Boston. — 
n on fund including $500 contributed 


Gaetan, Boston, M 
MecAlpin „ Chas, W., 
N. lands 


py oy. 
‘New York.—Offered (?) minister to the 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, some hour or more 
ago, about the middle of the address of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], I felt quite a desire to briefly 
reply to a part of the address which he had delivered; but he 
has continued at such length, and other engagements con- 
flicting, I shall be unable to more than pay my respects to his 
address. 

Mr. President, a week ago last Monday night, the nominee 
of the party of the Senator from Pennsylvania delivered his 
address in New York City accepting the nomination. On 
Wednesday morning, in the Senate of the United States the 
Senator from Pennsylvania spoke. I was not surprised that he 
spoke, The address delivered on Monday night by his candidate 
for the Presidency had fallen so flat and had been so utterly 
without issues, that the real leader of the Republican Party, 
a man than whom there is no one in the party with a stronger 
personality or a more powerful intellect, spoke upon the floor 
of the Senate. Realizing that no issues had been raised, he 
felt called upon for his party to present some. They could not 
have put up an abler member of their party to present issues. 
Some one else may be the candidate; some one else may be the 
nominal leader; but in the party there is no one who has 
greater influence or comes here having the right to control and 
to speak for it more than he. 

I was, however, surprised—no, not surprised—that in his 
criticism of Democratice extravagances one of the things he 
first mentioned was the creation of an armor plant—such a 
Democratic extravagance; such a herrible thing, by building a 
Government armor plant to take away some of the revenues 
that had been made before by private companies. 

To-day, Mr. President, the great Senator from Pennsylvania 
comes as a champion of the Republican Party to do what? 
To point out an issue against the Democratic administration, 


charging it with lack of fidelity to the civil-service system. 
What a spokesman the Republican Party finds for civil-service 
reform, for the elimination of all regard to politics, freedom 
from recognition of party service, selection of men solely with- 
out reference to politics to fill office. Where could the Republi- 
can Party find among its members a better spokesman upon 
such a subject than the great champion of civil-service reform 
in the Republican Party, the Senator from Pennsylvania? The 
choice is well made as their spokesman to present this issue. 
Wednesday, a week ago, dissatisfied with the speech of their 
candidate, he presented issues for his party. Coming again 
to-day, he presents issues for his party; and his leadership in 
the party authorizes him to speak. His issue is the disregard 
of civil-service reform by the Democratic Party; some recog- 


‘nition by the President in some few cases of men in the party 


who have contributed something to Democratic success. 

With what sincerity we must recognize such a criticism from 
the Republican Party when it puts up as its champion of re- 
form the Senator from Pennsylvania to make it! How severe 
is the blow directed at the Democratic Party when it comes 
backed with the marvelous record for selection for office of 
men solely on account of merit which backs the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I was almost amused when I heard the Senator 
read so long from the report of the Civil Service League. 
wondered when the Senator from Pennsylvania became familiar 
with their reports and when they first interested him. Indeed, 
I wondered when they first really interested anybody in his 
party. 

It is not necessary in answering him to take up the individual 
cases that he cited. I undertake to say that following either of 
Mr. Cleveland’s terms more postmasters were removed by the 
Republicans before the end of their full terms than were re- 
moved after the close of Mr. Taft’s administration. One of 
the Senator’s charges was that postmasters did not serve out 
their terms; and from every State where a Senator replied 
the charge was challenged, for the great bulk of the postmasters 
were permitted to serve out their terms. 

Mr. President, speaking of postmasters, let us see what the 
record of the Senator’s party was. In every single administra- 
tion that it had it held fourth-class postmasterships for po- 
litical spoils; but just at the close of the last administration, 
after they had filled every one of those places with their spoils- 
men, they blanketed them over with the civil service and kept 
them in office. 

What was the course of the present administration? An order 
was passed providing for civil-service examinations for fourth- 
class postmasters. Examinations were held, and the appointees 
were limited to the three highest on the eligible lists. The 
Senator says that many Republicans were turned out. I am 
not surprised at that. I should not be surprised if 99 per cent 
of the political appointments which his party had made had lost 
out in those examinations; and yet the great Senator from Penn- 
sylvania comes here as the champion of his party to talk about 
civil-service reform and the recognition of merit in office! 

He then branches off on deputy collectors and deputy United 
States marshals. For myself, I want to say that I do not think 
a deputy United States marshal can be selected properly under 
civil-service examination. 

There are qualities required of the vast majority of those 
who serve as deputy marshals that can not be ascertained or 
covered by civil-service methods; but I do not think the Sena- 
tor can attack the efficient service of the men who have received 
appointments in that department of the public service, 

Then the Senator branched off to the Diplomatic Corps. I 
want to know how many Democrats were left by the Repub- 
lican President in diplomatic positions after Mr. Cleveland’s 
last term? 

The Senator, however, goes further, and he reads from some 
one in criticism of our representative to Turkey, Mr. Morgen- 
thau. Mr. President, I challenge a criticism of Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s service in Turkey. It is said that he took a great inter- 
est in Mr. Wilson's campaign and perhaps contributed some 
money to it. Ah, he showed his wisdom; he showed his knowl- 
edge of men; he showed his appreciation of capacity in the 
course which he pursued; and, then, when the President sent 
him to Turkey, the President, at least for once, made a splendid 
selection, for Mr. Morgenthau handled the difficult responsi- 
bilities of that office in a manner that has brought to our Nation 
as much credit as have the acts of any representative who ever 
went to Constantinople as ambassador from the United States. 

But the Senator says that promotions and demotions have 
been made on account of politics. I challenge the accuracy of 
that statement, 
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Mr. PENROSE. 
instanees, if he wants them, at any time. 


I can give the Senator a number of specific 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
slances—— 

Mr. PENROSE. They occurred all over the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of Republicans reduced and of a 
few Democrats who were prometed; but I have had a good 
deal of observation, and my observation, department by depart- 
ment, has been an utter disregard of Democrats in connection 
with promotions and a failure to right the wrongs that have 
been done to Democrats under preceding Republican adminis- 
trations. 

Mr. PENROSE, That is just what I complain of, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THomrson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. ‘That is just what I complain of. With loud 
claims of virtue, the Democratic administration proceeds with 
the ax, and decapitations go on every day. If the Senator 
would make a candid admission that he is a spoilsman and 
that this thing is going on, I would stop. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I did not catch the Senator's re- 
mark. 

Mr. PENROSE. I say that is just what I am criticizing in 
this Whole propositioa—the lofty pretenses that are made of 
virtue and purity, and the utter, reckless disregard under the 
surface of every principle of decency in administering the civil 
service. If the Senator would come ont in a straightforward 
manner and admit that he is a spoilsman, and wants the places, 
and that these things are being dune, I would not complain; 
but when he says that the civil-service rules are not manipu- 
lated and offices are not abolished to facilitate the demotion of 
Republicans and the promotion of Democrats, he is either igno- 
runt or he deliberately makes a statement which I know to be 
without foundation in fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Well, now, the Senator must be a 
little careful in his speech. The Senator can not say that I 
am deliberately making any statement that is not accurate. I 
say that I have watched the departments, and that the Repnb- 
licans are promoted oftener than Democrats. I say that from 
my own knowledge. It is true; and any statement to the con- 
trary, coming from whomever it does, is false. 

My complaint is that wrongs done the Democrats in the 
departments under previous Republican administrations have 
not been righted; I have been utterly unable to get them 
righted; and demotions made in the departments of Democrats 
because they were Democrats have been allowed to remain. 

Mr. PENROSE. They must have been pretty tough cases, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. They were superior men—vastly 
superior to the Republicans who secured the promotions. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for 2 moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Georgia-yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, 

Mr. PHELAN. ‘The most recent diplomatic appointee, Mr. 
Fletcher, who has been made ambassador to Mexico, is a 
Republican. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I criticize that appointment; 
for, if I had been President, I would have sent a Democrat 
instead of a Republican to Mexico. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if I may be permitted 
to interrupt the Senator, Mr. Fletcher has not been sent any- 
where as yet. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senate has confirmed his nomi- 
nation and he has been given his commission, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The trouble seems to be that the admin- 
istration does not seem to know where the capital of Mexico 
is, and so Mr. Fletcher is still in Washington. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not taking issue with the 
‘Senator from New York on that subject; not at all. I do not 
know where it is, certainly. I Wish I did. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, I always believe the Senator from Georgia 
in making statements ‘makes them absolutely as he understands 
the situation to be; but do I understand the Senator to say that, 
for instance, in the Government Printing Office there have been 
promotions of Republicans and demotions of Democrats? 


The Senator may find a few in- 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ing Office. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion first. He has asked me about the Printing Office. I know 
very little about the Printing Office, except I know that two or 
three people in whom I was interested were demoted and one 
of them turned out. I do not think I ever secured a promo- 
tion, except in the case of ene man, and that was when there 
was a vacancy above him. That is my experience with the 
Printing Office. Beyond that, as to the whole list of employees 
in that branch of the service I do not know anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the names of all of them, I will say to 
the Senator, and if he doubts my word I can go to my -ofice 
and get the list and read exactly what promotions and demo- 
tions have been made. There have been demoted, I think, 95 
per cent of all the Republicans in the Printing Office, and I do 
not know of a promotion that they could not give a Democrat, 
with the exception of Capt. Brian, that has not been given. 

I did not desire to enter the debate in a controversial way, but 
simply wanted to state this fact, because I think the Senator 
from Georgia wants to have the Recorp correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I want to say to the Senator from 
Georgia 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am speaking of my utter inability 
to get any recognition of Democrats in the departments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I can not say what influence the 
Senator from Georgia may have in getting them, but I know 
that others get them; I know that the promotions are made and 
that demotions are made, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. My observation is that they do not 
make them 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if my colleague will yield 
to me, I merely want to suggest that, if we may believe cur- 
rent newspaper reports, the Assistunt Secretary of State, now 
acting Secretary of State, was an alternate delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who? 

Mr. HARDWICK. The Assistant Secretary, and present 
acting Secretary of State, Mr. Polk. That is what the news- 
papers state. I do not know whether it is true, but, if it is 
true, it does not look like we are very partisan in dealing with 
these matters. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I desire merely to correct what I fear is 
an inaccuracy. Do I understand the Senator from Georgia to 
say that the Acting Secretary of State was an alternate to the 
Republican National Convention? 

Mr. HARDWICK. I have seen that statement published; 
that is all I know. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. T wish to assure the Senator that that is 
an error, because the Acting Secretary of State was born a 
Democrat and has been a Democrat all his life. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am very glad indeed to hear it. I was 
merely citing that instance, because I had seen it printed, and 
I suppose that other Senators have seen that statement in print. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I never saw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it was printed, it was a mistake. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Speaking of the Acting Secretary 
of State, the counsellor of the State Department I know, as I 
know his father and knew his grandfather. His father is a 
leader in medical science. His grandfather was a bishop and 
a general. He is a Democrat in person and by descent. I want 
to say that, of course, I have not paid detailed attention to the 
departments. I am speaking only of my own observation, and 
I do understand and know that, so far as my observation has 
been able to go, they have had commissions or committees in 
charge of promotions, and wherever I have been able to detect 
what appeared to be favoritism it seemed to be a personal 
rather than a political favoritism. I think there has been a 
good deal, and always will be a good deal, of favoritism in con- 
nection with promotions in the departments, but whenever I 
approached the departmental officers they all have assured me 
that nothing but the merit system applied and that the records 
of employees in whom I might be interested would be consid- 
ered and promotion made based on records alone. There nre 
in the General Land Office to-day several Democrats who were 
demoted by the Republicans. Those men have been in that 
office since I was head of the Interior Department, and they 
are all very able men. One man whom I have in my mind 


I know very little about the Print- 
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particularly, who I think is the ablest lawyer in the Interior 
Department, whom I appointed when I was Secretary of the 
Interior to a $2,500 place, was demoted purely on account of 
polities by u Republican administration, and the present Secre- 
tary would not restore him to his former place upon the ground 
that the department officials were acting under the civil-service 
law, and that unless a vacancy occurred the promotion could not 
be made, So my personal observation has been that recommen- 
dations have practically nothing to do with promotions. I have 
nut made many, because I do not think they should have any- 
thing to do with promotions except to call attention to the 
merits of particular men that they might be considered by the 
department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, has the Senator ever in- 
vestigated the Forestry Service appointments? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. Not very fully. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that nearly all the employees 
are Republicans, and have been so for many years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not gone into that very fully, 
except that I understand that everyone connected with it of any 
prominence, if not a Republican, is a Progressive, a member of 
the present party of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PENROSE. To what department is the Senator from 
Georgia referring? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Forestry Department. 
it is just beehived with men who supported the“ Colonel” in 
the last race. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 


me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. I suppose it is necessary to retain a few 
Republicans in the departments to run them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not know whether that was 
the reason, and I was not sure whether the Senator thought 
that that branch of the Republican Party was the most efficient 
part of its operating machine. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, we are a united brotherhood, Mr. 
President, marching on to victory 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. PENROSE. And I haye no doubt they are just as effi- 
cient as anyone else. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
seems to be pretty thoroughly converted. There was an old 
adage, which I might paraphrase humorously, that “ While 
the lamp holds to burn the Senator from Pennsylvania has the 
right to become a Progressive ”—changing the language a 
little—although they had better watch him. He will take the 
whole thing if they give him a chance. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, in making my criticisms upon the horrible picture of the 
civil-service record of the present administration, I was not 
expressing my own opinion, but was expressing the deliberate 
criticisms of a responsible nonpartisan body of gentlemen con- 
stituting the National Civil Service Association, The Senator 
has the right to say that perhaps, I having been a partisan a 
large part of my active life, such criticisms ought to be made 
conservatively ; but I was quoting from the report of the Civil 
Service Commission, which condemns in emphatic—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Civil Service League, the Sena- 
tor means. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Civil Service League, which is non- 
partisan, and three-fourths of which may be Democrats so 
far as I know, but they are all gentlemen engaged in a propa- 
‘ganda which they believe in; and it is very apparent, from 
reading their last two annual reports, that they condemn in 
emphatic terms every legislative and administrative act of the 
present administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if you will go back 
you will find that that same league has condemned every ad- 
ministration that has ever existed, so far as its treatment of 
civil-service problems was concerned. While I believe in a 
genuine civil service, while I believe in a genuine recognition 
of merit in appointments, I must confess that I am not sure 
that the kid-glove crowd connected with the Civil Service League 
know more about it than practical men who have had more to 
do with political affairs. If you will go back to your previous 
administrations you will find that they never have commended 
anybody. They have always found something to criticize. That 
is their business. 

Mr. PENROSE. Well, Mr. President, they may never have 
commended anybody. Their task is criticism, I admit, but in 
the whole history of the league—I do not know how long it 
has been in existence—there never was an indictment of an 


I think 


administration of the character and extent that is contained 
in this year’s and last year’s report with reference to the 
Wilson administration. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will ask the Senator if he has 
read all their reports? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All their previous reports? 

Mr. PENROSE. I read them every year with very great 
interest, as I read a great many other reports. I have them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have not them here; but I really 
can find in them ample material criticizing all the other admin- 
istrations besides. 

Mr. PENROSE. It may be, but never an indictment such as 
is contained here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there could have 
been a much weaker one than this report contains. 

Mr. PENROSE. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. ‘Certainly it is, and I was giving 
Some one sends me a memorandum giving me the name of an 
auditor in the Post Office Department, and states that he is a 
partisan Republican. I do not know whether he is or not. I 
will say that 1 have found him as courteous in my dealings 
with him as anyone else I have found; and I will not add his 
name personally to this controversy, because whatever party he 
belongs to, I have found him exceedingly pleasant to deal 
with, and I am glad he is left, no matter what party he is con- 
nected with. 

Mr. PENROSE. If he is the gentleman I have in mind, he 
is kept there because a new man absolutely could not do his 
work. He is a skilled expert, has been in the department a 
great number of years, and is kept there, not out of any love 
and affection, but simply because the department could not get 
along without him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. However that may be, that is an 
excellent reason for keeping him. 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I believe in keeping that kind of 
men, and I am glad that the Senator from Pennsylvania also 
believes in keeping them. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time than I intended. I 
only desired to rise to express a recognition of the fact that 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania speaks and presents issues 
against the Democratic Party, that the Republican Party is 
speaking; for mental power and force of character he stands 
among the very first in his party, at the very head. I speak 
seriously. I am perfectly frank and sincere when I pay tribute 
to his great ability and his strength of character, Whenever he 
speaks and presents his indictment of the Democratic adminis- 
tration I know that no one will present a stronger one. How- 
ever much it may surprise him I desire to close by adding that 
having listened to his indictment of Wednesday a week ago, and 
his fully prepared indictment of to-day, I feel that the Demo- 
cane Party may be congratulated that nothing serious is pre- 
sented. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to add 
either to the jest or the zest of the particular question raised 
by the able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] and 
countered upon by the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surg. There is a view I desire at this time to express, 
hoping that I may allay for the future time a misconception 
and set at end an indulgence that is generally enjoyed by cer- 
tain members of our honorable opponents—the Republican 
Party—concerning an expression used by the President of the 
United States. It is that of Too proud to fight.” 

To-day’s papers bring me the information that the candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States on the Republican ticket, 
Judge Hughes, after doing me the compliment of making some 
reference to myself and to my expressed views, makes an allu- 
sion to the President and scoffs at the President in terms touch- 
ing himself, such as “ Not too proud to fight.” 

Mr. President, it has been a busy occupation on the part of 
certain gentlemen in America to seize upon that expression, “ too 
proud to fight,” and, playing around and about it, to capitalize 
it to what they imagine is their political advantage. As I de- 
sire to have something to say touching that expression which the 
President of the United States used, and concerning that which 


the able candidate of the Republican Party is quoted as saying, 


I prefer to impose upon the Senate for a moment by expressing 
some views—some to be quoted, as they consist mostly of his- 
torical and classical allusions. 

Mr. President, we who admire the independent intelligence of 
Judge Hughes deplore that he has surrendered to the yelp and 
bark of Blanche,“ Sweetheart,“ and“ Tray” in the refrain 
of “too proud to fight,” and upon this attack President Wilson, 
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charging the use of the expression as a confession of weakness 
or cowardice on the part of the President, speaking for himself 
and his country. I had hoped that Judge Hughes might be 
saved from the exhibition of ignorance displayed by so many 
lesser but anxious assailants of that which they did not under- 
stand. 

The expression “too proud to fight” used at Philadelphia by 
the President to an audience of courageous, Christian people, 
was the adaptation of an old quotation from the classics, ancient 
as the Scripture. Its meaning is known to be that a brave peo- 
ple, filled with the consciousness of their right and conscious of 
their superior strength, were too proud to fight where a conces- 
sion of what was right would bring justice to all. Too proud to 
use brute strength to overcome a weak people where by under- 
standing, on the basis of humanity, the rights of all would be 
preserved and the friendships of all maintained. The President 
presumed on the intelligence of his audience to understand. 

The expression “too proud to fight“ is the adaptation of the 
line from the Latin“ non dimicare est vincare,” meaning“ Not to 
fight is to conquer.” 

Lord Chatham used it January 20, 1775, in Parliament, in his 
speech on the removal of the English troops from Boston. There 
he applied the “too proud to fight” adage to the condition of 
America in her weakness compared to Great Britain, as our 
strength is compared to Mexico, Said Chatham: 

rica movin bnexious 
Dine rp een Rig rarer aon EAEI DIE, in their meat oon only be 
inaction—“ non dimicare est vincare.“ 

Continuing, he said: 

Their force would be most disproportionately exerted against a brave 
and generous people. * * * 

Closing with the query, he cried out: 

Is the spirit of persecution never to be appeased? 

Mr. President, Charles Sumner, in a speech in the United 
States Senate in the Trent affair, on January 7, 1862, sustaining 
President Lincoln, who had declined to permit war over a 
principle contended for by an opponent, fixed in international 
law, but which our Nation under excitement had in haste vio- 
lated—and concerning which had we gone to war would have 
involved us in a conflict to establish that which we knew was 
not the principle of right but the principle of force—Senator 
Sumner said, referring to what was called “ surrender ” : 

In this surrender, if such it may be called, the National Government 
does not even “ stoop to conquer.”’ It simply lifts itself to the height of 
its original 2 Tho early 3 of its best negotiators, the pa- 


riot trial of its soldiers at length prevail, Yet * * * 
teen are victories of force; but here fs a victory of truth. 


Concerning this speech of Mr. Sumner, in his adaptation and 
construction of the phrase “too proud to fight,“ one of his 
American historians, Mr. Morse, has this to say: 


The speech was generally approved by men of all parties on this side 
of the ocean, It ende the rated sensibilities and turned apparent 
humiliation into triumph, 


Mr. President, I often regret that President Wilson can not 
find it compatible with his sense of the dignity of his position to 
sometimes enter into explanations—not that he should descend 
to make defense where accusation is made from sources absurd 
and ridiculous, but that he might demonstrate to the great mass 
of his fellow mankind how, prompted by malevolence in some 
instances and by Ignorance in others, are the sources of the as- 
saults upon him, 

Mr. President, as the present campaign progresses let us all 
hope that, out of a wish for a just discussion of real issues 
and from a respect to the dignity of the contest, there may be an 
end to the display of frenzy or foolishness and that both candi- 
dates may be exempt from the malevolence of malice or the ab- 
surdities of ignorance, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the speech of the Senator from Illinois. It reminds me 
a good deal of Coke upon Littleton. 

Mr. LEWIS. I may say, in answer to my able friend, that 
Coke upon Littleton has its present application only in referring 
to something that has been badly burned and smoked out. Coke 
invariably has to be. I do not know to what my able friend 
may refer in the application he makes; but I did intend to light 
a small fire, hoping that in its conflagration little bugs that had 
buzzed and hummed around this particular political possibility 
may be burned out. [Laughter] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THosceson in the chair). 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and will be read by the Secretary. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, unless an order to the 
contrary has been agreed to in my absence, I ask that the first 
reading of the bill be in full. It can then be taken up for 
amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been no order made, 
as the Chair understands. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] asked 
on yesterday that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, and that it be read for committee amendments. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is the very question I asked. I was 
not present when that order was made, and I simply wanted to 
know the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
present occupant of the chair that there is no record of any 
such order. Does the Senator from Florida make that request? 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Would the Senator from New 
Hampshire object to such an order? 

Mr, GALLINGER. I ask that the bill be read in full first. 
I think we will not gain any time by the other procedure, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand the bill is simply 
being read now, and not for amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was no unanimous consent 
granted to waive the reading of the bill, so it must be read. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hardwick Norris Smith, S. C, 
Borah Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes Overman Sterling 
Bryan Husting Phelan Stone 
Chilton Jones Pittman Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Reed Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Sbafroth Thompson 
Cummins Lee, Md, Sheppard Tillman 
Curtis Lewis Shields Wadsworth 
Fletcher Martin, Va, Simmons Williams 
Gallinger Nelson Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. LANE. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] on official business, 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PomERENE] is absent on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. Sarru of Georgia and Mr. Ransperr entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll 
of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. CULBERSON, Mr. Saurt ot 
Maryland, and Mr. Warren answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. La FoLLETTE entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I dislike exceedingly to 
take a single moment of time in discussing a matter not re- 
lated to the bill under consideration, but in accordance with 
the notice I gave on the Tth instant that I would occupy a few 
moments in calling attention to the powers, duties, and respon- 
sibilities of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of 
Columbia, I avail myself of the opportunity to do so at this time. 

For many years prior to 1912 we had controversies in both 
Houses of Congress over the rates for gas, electric light, tele- 
phone service, and transportation on the street railways of the 
District. In view of that fact there was a strong demand made 
that a public utilities commission should be created that would 
take out of Congress all such matters, and have them adjusted 
by a commission clothed with full powers to ascertain values, 
regulate rates and charges, and enforce their demands. At 
that time I was chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and in response to that demand, during the recess 
of Congress, I came to Washington in midsummer and spent 
about a month in formulating a bill that would meet the popu- 
lar demand on that subject. 

In considering the proposed legislation the services of the 
District attorney, the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and leading citizens of the District were availed of, and 
the men at the head of the several public utilities were also ro- 
quired to present their views. To my surprise no man at the 
head of a publie utility opposed the proposition that a public 
utilities commission should be created. Most of the laws passed 
by the several States of the country were carefully examined, 
and after a study covering three or four weeks a bill was 
framed, many provisions of which will be found in the statutes 
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of Wisconsin, New York, and Maryland. I presented that bill 
to the Senate and secured its passage as an amendment to the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, the public sentiment 
being so strong in its favor that there was no objection to its 
consideration as an amendment to that bill. The House con- 
curred in the amendment, and it became a law on the 4th day 
of March, 1913. 

As before suggested, the law was passed for the express pur- 
pose of taking out of Congress the discussion of matters relat- 


ing to public utilities of the District, as the States had similariy | 


done with a view to relieving the legislatures of all matters of 
that kind. The statute creating the commission is as strict a law 


as any State in the Union has passed, and is fully adequate to | 


protect the people in all their rights as against the corporations. 

On Thursday of last week, when the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill was under consideration, and an amendment was 
pending reducing the price of gas in the District, I called atten- 
tion to the fact that the matter should be left entirely to the 
Publie Utilities.Commission. I have a distinct recollection of a 
disagreeable observation that I heard made by a Senator sitting 
quite a little distance from me when the charge was made that 
I was defending the corporations, and in that way opposing the 
interests of the common people of the District, but such sugges- 
tions never disturb me in the least. It will be recalled that my 
contention on that oecasion was that Congress should not in- 
terfere with a matter that had been placed unreservedly in the 
hands of a commission with express legislative authority to do 
the very thing that was being done in the Senate, to wit, to regu- 
late the price of public-utility services. 

I now propose, in as brief a manner as possible, to call atten- 
tion to some of the salient features of the act of March 4, 1913, 
and trust that Senators will give attention to them. I will 
take such paragraphs from the law as relate to the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of the public-service. commission, 
not for the purpose of controversy, but that the matter may be 
fairly presented to.the Senate. 


Par. 2. That every public utility doing business within the District of 
Columbia is required to furnish service and facilities reasonably safe 
and adequate and in all respects just and reasonable. charge made 
by any such public utility for any facility or services fu rendered. 
or to be furnished or rendered, shall be reasonable, just, and non- 
183 Every unjust or unreasonable or discriminatory 
for such facility or service is prohibited and is hereby declared unlawful. 
Every public 8 is hereby required to obey the lawful orders of the 
commission created by this section. 

Par. 6. That the commission shall ascertain, as soon and as nearl 
as practicable, the amount of money. expended in the construction 
equ ent of every public utility, including the amount of money ex- 
pended to procure any right of way; also the amount of money it would 
require to secure the t of way, reconstruct any roadbed, track, 
depots, cars, conduits, subways, poles, wires, switchboards, exch: 
offices, works, storage plants, power plants, machinery, and any other 
property or instrament not included in the foregoing enumeration used 

or useful to the business of such public utility, and to replace all the 
physical . belong! to the public utility. It shall ascertain 

ing stock, bonds, debentures, and indebtedness, and: the 
amount, respectively, thereof, the date when issued, to whom issued, to 
whom sold, the price paid in cash, property, or labor therefor, what 
disposition was made of the p „ by whom the indebtedness is 
held, so far as ascertainable, the amount purporting to be due thereon, 
the floating indebtedness of the public utility, the credits due the 
public utility, other property on hand belonging to it, the judicial or 
other sales of said public utility, its 8 or franchises, and the 
amounts purporting to have been- paid, a in what manner paid 
therefor, and the taxes paid thereon. The commission shall also ascer- 
tain in detail the gross and net income of the publie utility from all 
sources, the amounts d for salaries to officers 


be printed in the annual report of the commission, 
ma such investigation the commission may avail itself of any 
information in on of any department of the Gov t of the 


Par. 9. That the commission may at any time, on its own initiative, 
make a revaluation of the property of any public utility, 

Par. 11. That the commission shall prescribe the forms of all books, 
accounts, papers, and records required to be kept, and every public 
8 required to keep and render its books, accounts, papers, and 
reco: accurately and faithfully in the manner and form prescribed 
by the commission, and to comply with all directions of the commis- 

on relating to such books, accounts, pers, and records. In so far 
as rire for the pu >S of this section, the form prescribed 
shall be the form accepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Par. 21. That the commission shall ascertain and fix adequate and 
serviceable standards for the measurement of quality, pressure, initial 
voltage, or other condition pena to the suppiy of the prođuct or 
service rendered by any public utility, and preser reasonable regula- 
tions for cxamining and testing such product or service and for the 
measurement thereof. It shall establish reasonable rules, regulatio: 
specifications, and standards to secure the accuracy of all meters an 
appliances for measurements, and every public utility is ulred to 
earry into effect all orders Issued by the commission relative thereto: 

Par, 34. That the conimission or any co oner or any on 
or persons employed hy the commission for that purpose shall, upon 
demand, have the right to inspect the books, accounts, pay r 8, 
and memorands of any public ntillty, and to examine, er oath, any 
officer agent, or employee of such public utility in relation to its 


business and affairs: Any person other than one of said commissioners 
who shall make such demand shall produce his authority to make such 


tion or examinaticn. 2 

. 85. That the commission ay 2. a by order or subpena, to 
be served upon any public aunty n e same manner tbat a sum- 
mons is served in a civil action in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, the production within the District of Columbia at such 
time and place as it may designate of any books, accounts, pers, or 
records ment by such publie utility in any ofice or place without the 
District of Columbia, or verified copies in lieu thereof, if the commis- 
sion shall so order, in order that an examination thereof may be 
made by the commission under its direction. Any public utility tail- 
ing or refusing to compiy with any order or subpena shall for each 
day it shall so fail or refuse forfeit and pay to the District of Columbia 
the sum of $100, to be recovered in an action to be brought in the name 
of said District. 

Par. 41. That if upon such investigation the rates, tolls, charges, 
schedules, or joint rates shall be found to be unjust, unreasonable, 
insufficient, or unjustly discriminatory, or to be preferential or other- 
wise in violation of any of the provisions of this section, the commis- 
sion shail have power to determine and f order flx and order to be 
substituted therefor such rate or rates, tolls, charges, or schedules as 
shall be just and reasonable If upon such Investigation it shall be 
found that any regulation, time schedule, act, or service complained of 
is unjust, unreasonable, insufficient, preferential, unjust] scrimina- 
8 or otherwise in violation of any of the provisions of this section, 
or if it be found that reasonable service is not supplied, the commission 
shall have power to determine and substitute therefor such other regu- 
lations, time schedules, service, or acts and to make such orders respect- 
2 such changes in such regulations, time schedules, service, or 
acts as shall be just and reasonable. 

Par. 42. That if upon investigation it shall be found that any rate, 
toll, charge, schedule, or joint rate, or rates, is t, unreasonable, 
insufficient, or unjust. 34 discriminatory or preferential, or otherwise in 
violation of any of the provisions of this section, or that any time 
schedule, regulation, act, or service complained of is unjust, unreason- 
able, insufficient, preferential, or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of this section, or if it be found that reasonable service is not 
supplied, the public utility found to be at fault shall pay the expenses 
incurred by the commission upon such Investigation. 

Par. 55. That the commission shall, within its jurisdiction— 

Have general supervision of all gas corporations and electrical cor- 
porations . under auy general or special law or under 
any charter or chise to lay down, erect, or maintain wires, pen: 
conduits, duc or other fixtures in, over, or under the streets, h 
ways, and public places in the District of Columpia for the se O 
furnishing or d ibuting gus or of furnishing or transmitting elec- 
tricity for light, heat, or power, or maintaining underground conduits 
cr ducts fcr electrical conductors, and all gas plants and electric plants 
owned, leased, or operated by any corporation, 

Investigate and ascertain, from time to time, the quality and qas 
tity of gas supplied by persons or corporations; examine or investigate 
the methods employed by such persons and corporations In manufactur- 
ing, distribu „ and supplying gas or electricity for light, heat, or 
power, and in nsmitting the same, and have power to order such 
reasonable improvements as will ey promote the . interest, 
preserve tke public health, and protect using such gas or elec- 
tricity and those employed in the manufacture and distribution thereof 
er in the manufacture and operation of the works, wires, poles, lines, 
conduits, ducts, and systems connected therewith, and have power to 
order reasonable improvements and extensions of the works, wires, 
poles, lines, conduits, ducts, aod other reasonable devices, apparatus, 
and p rty of gas corporations and electrical corporations. 

Par. 61. That all pun e utilities to which an order of the commis- 
sion appiles shall make such changes in their schedules on file as may. 
be necessary to nmake the same conform to said order, and no chan 
shall thereafter be made by any public utility in any such rates, tolis, 
or in any joint rate or rates, without the approval of the 
commission. Certified ies of all other orders of the commission shall 
be delivered to the pubiic utility affected thereby in like manner, and 
the same take effect within such reasonable time thereafter as 
the commission shall prescribe. 

Par. 63. That all rates, tolls, charges, time and condition of = 
ment thereof, schedules, and joint rates fixed by the commission s 
be in force and shall be pr facie reasonable until finally found 
otherwise in an action brought for that purpose. 

Par. 64. That if at any time the commission shall be in doubt of the 
elements of value to be by them considered in arriving at the true 
valuation under. the provisions of this section, they are authorized 
and empowered to institute a proceeding in equity in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, petitioning said court to instruct 
them as to the element or elements of value to be by them considered 
as aforesaid, and the particular utility under valuation at the time 
shall be made party deiendant in said action. 

Par. 66. That no injunction shall issue suspending or staying any 
order of the commission, except upon application to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia or a judge thereof, and only upon notice 
to the commission and after hearing had. 

Par. 85. That if any public utility shall violate any provision of 
this section, or shail do any act herein prohibited, or shall fail or 
refuse to perform any du ar em upon it for which a penalty has 
not been provided, or fail, negtect, or refuse to obey any lawful 
requirement or order made by the commission, or any judgment or 
decree made by any court upon its application, for every such viola- 
tion, failure, or refusal such public utility shall forfeit and pay to the 
District of Columbia the sum ot $200 for each such offense. In con- 
struing and enforcing the visions of this paragraph, the act, omis- 
sion, or failure of any officer, agent, or other person acting for or 
employed by any public utility acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment, and instructions in every case be deemed to be the act, 
omission, or failure of such public utility. 

Par. 87. That every day eran which soy publie utility, or any 
officer, agent, or employee thereof, shall fai Knowingly or willfully 
to observe and compiy with any order or direction of the commis- 
sion, or to perform any duty enjoined by this section, shall constitute 
a te and distinct violation of such order, or direction, or of this 
section, as the case may be. 

. 88. That whenever, after hearing and investigation as pro 
vided in this section, the commission shall find that any rate, toil, 
charge; atlon, or practice of any public utility within the District 
of Columbia is unreasonable or ‘iscriminatory, it shall bave the power 
to regulate, fix, and determine the same as provided in this secHon. 
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Par. 24. That every public utility shall file with the commission, 
within a time to be fixed by the commission, schedules. which shall be 
open to pyne inspection, showing all rates, tollis, and charges which it 
has established and which are in force at the time for any service per- 
formed by it within the District of Columbia, or for any service in con- 
nection therewith or performed by any public utility controlled or 
operated by it. The rates, tolls, and charges shown on such schedules 
shall not exceed the rates, tolls, and charges now allowed ay law, and 
shall be the lawful rates, tolls, and charges within the District of 
Columbia, and shall remain and be in force until set aside by the 
commission. 

Par. 73. That no public utility shall hereafter issue any stocks, 
stock certificates, bonds, mortgages, or any other evidences of im- 
debtedness pareve in more than one year from date, until it shall 
have first obtained the certificate of the commission showing authority 
for such issne from the commission, 2 

Par. 74. That no public utili.y shall issue any stocks, certificates 
of stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness for money, prop- 
erty, or services, either directly or indirectly, nor shall it receive any 
money, property, or services in payment of the same, either directly 
or indirectly, until there sball have been recorded upon the ks of 
such public utility the certificate of the commission in this section 
provided for. 

Par. 75. That no public utility shall declare an 
scrip dividend or divide the proceeds of the sale o 
or scrip among its stockholders. 

Par. 76. That no public utillty shall issue any stocks, certificates 
of stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness secured on its 

roperty in the District of Columbia for the 1 of any reorgan- 

Tea on or consolidation in excess of the total amount of fhe stocks, 
certificates of stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness then 
outstanding against the public utilities so reorganizing or consoli- 
dating; and no such public utility shall purchase the pro erty of an 
other public utility for the purpose of effecting a consolidation until 
the commission shall have determined and set forth in writing that 
said consolidation will be in the publie interest, nor until the com- 
mission shall have approved in writing the terms upon which said 
consolidation shall be made, 
Tar. 77. That no public utility shall apply the proceeds of an 
such stock, certificates of stock, bonds, or other evidence of indebted- 
ness to any other purpose, or Issue the same on any less favorable 
terms, than that specified in the certificate issued by the commission. 

Par. 78. That all stocks, certificates of stock, bonds, and other 
evidences of indebtedness issued contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be void, 

Par. 79. That any public aa or an 
thereof, who shall, directly or indirectly, 
any stocks, certificates of stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness contrary to the provisions of this section, or who shall apply the 
proceeds from the sale thereof to any purposes other than that speci- 
fied in the certificate of the commission, shall forfeit and pay into 
the Treasury of the United States, one-half to the credit of the District 
of Columbia, not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000 for each 
offense. 

Par, 80. That each and every director, president, secretary, or other 
official of any such public utility who shall make any false statement 
to secure the issue of any stock, certificate of stock, bond, mortgage, 
or other evidence of indebtedness, or who shall, by false statement 
knowingly made, procure of the commission the making of the certifi- 
cate herein provided, or issue, with knowledge of such fraud, negotiate, 
or cause to be negotiated, any such stock, certificate of stock, bond, 
mortgage, or ocher evidence of indebtedness in yiolation of this sec- 
tion, shall be guilty of a felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be 

unished by a fine of not less than $1,000 or by imprisonment for a 

m of not less than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Par. 81. That if any public utility, or any agent or officer thereof, 
shall, directly or indirectly, by any device whatsoever, or otherwise, 
charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion a greater or less compensation for any service rendered or to be 
rendered by it in, or affecting or relating to, the conduct of a street 
railroad or street rallroad corporation, common carrier, gas plant, gas 
corporation, electric plant, electric corporation, water-power company, 
telephone line, telephone corporation, 8 line, or telegraph cor- 
poration, or pipe-line company, or to e production, transmission, 
delivery, or 3 of heat, light, water, or power, or the conyey- 
ance 0 8 or telegraph 3 or for any service in connec- 
tion therewith than that prescribed the public schedules or tariffs 
then in force or established as provided herein, or than it charges, 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person, firm, or corpora- 
tion other than one conducting a like business for a like and contem- 
poraneous service, such public utility shall be deemed guilty of unjust 
discrimination, which is hereby prohibited and declared to be a mis- 
demeanor and unlawful, and upon conviction thereof shall forfeit and 

y to the District of Columbia not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
Lor each offense: and such agent or officer so offending shall be deemed 

ilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
Ey a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $100 for each offense, 


It wili thus be seen, Mr. President, that every possible safe- 
guard has been thrown around the interests of the public in this 
statute, and that the duties of the commission are specifically 
laid down, with penalties for the nonobservance of their duties. 

The chief point that I desire to emphasize is that provided in 
paragraph 24, which states: 


The rates, tolls, and charges shown on such schedules shall not exceed 
the rates, tolls, and charges now allowed by law, and shall be the 
lawful rates, tolls, and charges within the District of Columbia, and 
shall remain and be in force until set aside by the commission. 


` Another matter that is worthy of particular attention is the 
provision relating to the issuance of stocks, certificates of stock, 
bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness. This provision makes 
it utterly impossible for any corporation in this District to do 
what is alleged against the Washington Gas Light Co., and ab- 
solutely safeguards the public against any increase of the cap- 
italization of that or any other corporation without the sanction 
of law. The provision placing in the hands of the commission 
compiete power and authority to change the rates, tolls, and 
charges is full and conclusive, and yet the Senate, unmindful of 


stock, bond, or 
any stock, bond, 


agent, director, or officer 
ssue or cause to issued 
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that provision, saw fit. to change the charges for gas in the 
District of Columbia. It was an open and palpable nonob- 
servance of law, as Congress had transferred its authority in 
that regard to a commission, which was clothed with authority 
and directed to do the very thing that Congress did. 

Mr, President, I call attention to this matter in justice to my- 
self, I am not now a member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia und do not expect in the future to have much to do 
in the framing of laws for this District, but, after a service of 
22 years on the committee, I am quite unwilling that it should 
go to the country that I have neglected my duties and per- 
mitted the corporations of the District to take advantage of the 
consuming public. It is a charge that has no foundation in 
fact and ought not to be made by any Member of this body, and 
I think I feel entirely justified in saying that under no circum- 
stances would it have been made by any Senator on either side 
of the Chamber who has served with me for a considerable 
length of time. If we are to utterly ignore the statute placing 
the authority to which I have called attention in the hands of 
the Public Utilities Commission and proceed to legislate our- 
selves on matters that are entirely in their hands, we certainly 
should follow that by abolishing the commission, which under 
such circumstances will be a useless, unnecessary, and costly 
institution. Failing in that, we should refrain from legislating 
on matters that are in the jurisdiction of the commission, placed 
there by Congress in an unrepealed statute, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire a question? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know of an instance since 
the enactment of this legislation on the subject where the work 
of the commission has proved unsatisfactory and in which they 
have neglected their duties in any way? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I confess I can not answer that question. 
Having heen responsible for this statute to a very large extent, 
and recalling the fact that we had safeguarded it to the extent 
that we had, and placed in this commission this absolute and 
undisputed power, I confess it was a surprise to me that the 
matter should ever have been brought up in the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. I wondered at it myself, and that led me to 
inquire whether the Senator had any knowledge of the reason 
for taking that course. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have not. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is perfectly right in say- 
ing that the matter should be left to the commission, as we 
haye constituted that commission with ample authority. I 
think I had something to do with that legislation myself, as the 
Senator. will remember. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from California had. 

Mr. WORKS. I had something to do with getting that law 
into proper shape, and I thought it was fairly satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES addressed the Senate, After having spoken for 
an hour and three quarters, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sueprarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. JONES. T yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator whether he 
thinks he can conclude his address this afternoon? 

Mr. JONES. No. I have taken much more time than I had 
expected. I really hoped that I would not need to start in to-day 
because I simply had notes made. I think if I had had time 
to reduce my remarks to writing I could have cut them very 
much shorter, because I have gone on very much longer now 
than I expected. I could not get through to-day, and if the 
Senator from Florida would like to have the Senate take a recess 
I shall be very glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to save all the time I can in the 
matter, but under the circumstances, as this has been a long 
day; I expect we would not lose any time if we took a recess 
now. 

Mr. JONES. I think not. I may be able to condense my 
notes to-night and make my remarks shorter to-morrow. 


[Mr. Joxes’s entire speech is printed in the Senate proceedings 
of August 11, 1916.] 


Mr. FLETCHER. If it suits the Senator, I will move that the 
Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, August 11, 1916, at 10 
o’clock a, m. 


1916. 
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SENATE. 
Friary, August II, 1916. 
(Legislative day of Thursday, August 10, 1916.) 


The Senate reassembled at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a quo- 
rum present before beginning the labors of the day. I observe 
but one Senator on the other side of the Chamber. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Gronna Nelson Sherman 
Bryan ardwick Norris Simmons 
Chamberlain Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. 
Chilton Husting Penrose Smith, S. C. 
lapp Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman moot 

Clark, Wyo. Jones Pomerene Sterling 

it Kenyon Ransdell Vardaman 
Culberson Kern Reed Warren 
Dillingham Lane Robinson Works. 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shafroth 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Huemes, and Mr, Townsenp answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state that my colleage [Mr. 
Santu of Michigan] is absent on account of sickness in his 
family, which has continued for some little time. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, 

Mr. SIMMONS rose, 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the purpose for which I rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motien was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Outver, Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. WILLIAMus, and Mr. BANK- 
HEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators haye answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


SPANISH RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 6372) to 
authorize the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, Ala., their succes- 
sors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across Spanish River at or near the junction of Raft and Span- 
ish Rivers, which were, on page 1, line 4, after “Alabama,” to 
insert their”; on page 1, line 4, after the word“ and“ where 
it occurs the second time, to insert “they”; on page 1, line 5, 
to strike out “all”; and to amend the title so as to read “An 
act to authorize the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, Ala., their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across Spanish River at or near the junction of Raft 
and Spanish Rivers.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I moye that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PORT OF NEW YORK, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the League for Municipal Ownership and 
Operation in New York City with reference to an investigation 
of the terminal facilities at the port of New York. The com- 
munication will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The communication is as follows: 

THE LEAGUE FOR MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
AND OPERATION IN New YORK CITY, 
New York, August 10, 1916, 


Hon. Wooprow WILSON, President of the United States; Hon. THOMAS 
R. MARSHALL, President of the Senate; and Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : The port of New York is not a port of New York State 
nor of any locality, but of the United States. The problem of the 
port terminal facilities for all railroads, particularly in view of the 
shipping arra ents and connections, is a national problem. We are 
now confron with a crisis in the port development due to the effort 


LITI—“782 


of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. to scenre a 
monopoly of the west side of Manhattan from about Canal Street north 
and of the west side of The Bronx, so that it may prevent other rall- 
roads from securing access to the city on the same terms. 


We therefore respectfully request that Congress appoint a committee 
to investigate the port problem of New York City as a national prob- 
lem, or, if it commend itself to your judgment, that the recently 


3 Committee on Railroads include such a study as part of its 


sk, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
tong teed a large pert of the water front of the Jersey shore opposite 
New York City. The problems of the two sides of the Hudson River 
are one, in fact, despite the dual governmental control. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. has a long unen- 
viable record of manipulation and privilege. It now owns an Important, 
if not the controlling, interest in 8 noncarrier and in 42 carrier com- 
ae It is capita ized for $400,000,000, and the assessed value of 
ts realty holdings in New York City is approximately $40,000,000, 
while the assessed value of realty holdings of one of its subsidiary 
companies in the city is nearly $6,000,000, 

Because of its easy [Shee and few curves the Central can carry 
freight from the west cheaper than most of the railroads terminating 
on the Jersey shore, but it enjoys the same freight rates, so that it 
includes the lighterage charges which railroads terminating in New 
Jersey have to apay on ip ar carried to New York. 

As the late Mr. James J. Hill pointed out, the problem of terminals 
is the most important problem for railroads to-day. 

Federal aid to dredge the harbor, which gives the 


e are see 
National Government à direct monetary interest in the problem of 
port development in addition to the vital connection due to the fact 


that the city of New York is the chief por: of the country. 
We urge that you will take prompt action on this request, as a 
ey ss s poc to grant this monopoly to the New York Central 
udson River lroad Co., which will militate not only against 
the city of New York, but against the commerce of the country, and 
most injuriously affect the proper interest of the farmers, at least 
throughout the Middle West. 5 
Yours, truly, 
Amos PINCHOT, 
onorary President. 
FREDERIC C. Hows, 


President. 
JOHN J. HOPPER, 
Chairman Committee on West Side Improvement. 
REDERIC C. LEUBUSCHER, 
Chairman of the Hæcoutive Committee. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram from the 
National Association of Master Bakers with reference to plac- 
ing an embargo on the exportation of wheat, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
Shipping Board for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with foreign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I see the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance [Mr. Surmons] is present, and I should like 
to ask him a question or two for information. I want to ask 
the Senator whether he can tell me what bill it is intended to 
make the unfinished business when the shipping bill shall haye 
been disposed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could not answer the Senator definitely 
without knowing when the shipping bill will probably be dis- 
posed of. If the shipping bill can be disposed of to-day, why, 
we might take up one bill, and if it can not be disposed of 
to-day, we might take up a different bill. Does the Senator 
from Washington think that we can have a vote on the ship- 
ping bill to-day? 

Mr. JONES. I doubt that; but I had understood that it was 
the program when the shipping bill was disposed of that the 
revenue bill would be taken up and made the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The program is not a rigid one; it has some 
little elasticity. The order in which the bills are to be taken 
up according to the program is to be determined by the steer- 
ing committee. 

Mr. JONES. Well, has the steering committee determined 
upon what bill will be taken up or Is likely to be taken up when 
the shipping bill is disposed of? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That depends, as I tried to state to the 
Senator a little while ago, on when the shipping bill is disposed 
of. I will try to answer the Senator as definitely and as frankly 
as I can. If the shipping bill shall be disposed of to-day, I think 
probably the workmen’s compensation bill would be taken up. 

Mr. JONES. If that bill should be disposed of to-day, what 
bill would then be taken up? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We might possibly take up the Philippines 
bill. 
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Mr. JONES. The conference report? 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are several of those small bills which, 
likely, will take very little time; and if we had a hiatus of 
probably a day or two days, as the revenue bill is not ready 
this morning and will not be ready to-day, we would probably 
take up one of those bills; especially the workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill might fill in some little time. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the Senator whether or not the 
revenue bill since it came over from the House of Representa- 
tives has been yet considered by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The revenue bill has not yet been laid before 
the full membership of the Finance Committee. The revenue 
bill has been under consideration, however, during the last 
month by the majority membership of the committee, in pur- 
suance of the custom and practice that has obtained in the Sen- 
ate with reference to revenue bills from time immemorial. 

Mr. JONES. So that, as I understand, the revenue bill has 
not yet been given any consideration in the full committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the revenue bill has not yet been taken 
up by the full committee. 

Mr. JONES. As I understand, the majority members of the 
55 have not yet agreed upon the terms of the revenue 

il 

Mr. SIMMONS. Practically the majority members of the 
committee have done so. There is only one subject with refer- 
ence to which we have not finally come to a conclusion. 

Mr. JONES. Will the majority members of the Finance 
Committee submit their agreement to the full committee before 
it is submitted to the Democratic caucus, or will they first sub- 
mit it to the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will first submit it to the Democratic 
caucus. They have already—if the Senator wishes to go into 
that—submitted it to the Democratic caucus. The Democratic 
caucus is now considering it; but I should say that there is 
one title of the bill that we have not yet submitted to the 
caucus, because the Democratic membership of the committee 
has not yet agreed as to that. I have no doubt, however, I will 
state to the Senator, that at our meeting this morning we shall 
agree. 


Mr. JONES. Is that to be a meeting of the committee mem- 
bers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is the meeting of the Democratic com- 
mittee members, yes. I have no doubt we shall agree this 
morning, and that at our caucus to-night we shall be prepared 
to present the whole bill as we have amended it. 

Mr. JONES. Can the Senator give me any idea as to the time 
the bill is likely to be considered by the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could not give the Senator anything more 
than a conjecture. I have very strong hope that we shall be 
able to lay the bill before the full committee on Monday, and 
that on Tuesday morning I shall be able to present the bill to 
the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. So the Senator hopes that the Democratic caucus 
will be able to complete its consideration of the bill this week? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. And that on Monday he will present it to the 
full committee? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I hope, and what I believe 
we shall be able to do. 

Mr, JONES. And he will expect the full committee to act 
upon it immediately without any further consideration, and 
he will be prepared to report it on Tuesday? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will state to the Senator that I have been 
a member of the Finance Committee for now quite a long time. 
Several tariff bills have been framed since I became a member 
of that committee—one in 1909, known as the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. That bill was framed altogether by the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee, without any consultation whatever with 
the minority members. When it was finished we were called 
together; it was laid down before us and we were told to take 
it or leave it. We took it because we could not help ourselves, 
I do not know, and therefore can not say, whether or not the 
full committee will require a long time for the consideration of 
the bill or not; but I know- 

Mr. JONES. The Senator, however, is—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me to finish? 

Mr. JONES. I was not asking for all these explanations. I 
was simply asking for facts; that is all I wanted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall be through in one second. I know 
when we passed the present tariff act this same course was pur- 
sued. We presented it to the full committee, and we were through 
with our labors in a very short time. The same thing was done 
with reference to the present emergency act. I am merely 
meaning to say that heretofore—I am not making any criticism 


of the Republican action in establishing this precedent—but I 
mean to say that heretofore no time has been consumed in the 
full committee after the majority membership have reported 
the result of their deliberations. 8 

Mr. JONES. Merely in the interest of the -facts, I will ask 
does the Senator know whether or not the Payne-Aldrich bill 
was submitted to the Republican caucus in the Senate? $ 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think Senator Aldrich was the caucus 
probably at that time and the committee, too, very largely. 

Mr. JONES. That is the Senator's idea of the Republican 
caucus? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that was about what it resolved itself 
into at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator knows, as a matter of fact, that that 
bill was not submitted to a caucus? 

8 Mr. SIMMONS, I have no recollection of that having been 
one. 

Mr. JONES. It is my recollection that it was not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not a caucus of the full membership of the 
Republican side, but probably a caucus of the controlling few. 

Mr. JONES. Of course the Senator has no more right to 
make an assertion of that kind than we have to assert that be- 
cause he is the chairman of the Finance Committee whateyer 
he says goes, and that they merely go through the form of send- 
ing the bill to a Democratic caucus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is pretty good evidence in the present 
situation that that is not the case. 

Mr. JONES. Thut is the Senator’s view. I have my idea of 
it. I have an idea that, as a matter of fact, the bill will be 
determined at some place other than the Democratic caucus, by 
somebody other than the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee, and that it will be determined by somebody other 
than the membership of the House of Representatives or of the 
Senate, and by the same power that has practically determined 
the action of our Democratic friends with reference to several 
different kinds of legislation. 

But, Mr. President, I did not intend to make any suggestion of 
this kind. I simply wanted to get at the facts in order to a 
certain extent to govern my action with reference to the ship- 
ping bill as to the time I might desire to take in connection with 
that measure, which I know the caucus has decreed shall go 
through in a certain way. Now, if it were the intention to 
take up the revenue bill—and, by the way, the Senator refers 
to tariff bills. Does the Senator call the revenue bill a tariff bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; it is a revenue bill; but they have been 
treated alike. There are some tariff items In the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand the Senator's last remark, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say there are some tariff items in the bill, 
but it is a revenue bill. However, revenue bills and tariff bills 
have generally been treated alike as party measures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the shipping bill will not be disposed of to-day. 
It may possibly be disposed of to-morrow afternoon, but, in my 
opinion, it is quite as likely to go over until Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator for the information. I 
have tried to answer the Senator from Washington very frankly, 
and I desire to say, in addition, that I hope to be able to present 
the revenue bill to the Senate on Tuesday morning, and trust 
that he will be in a situation then to take it up immediately 
and proceed with its consideration to a final vote. 

Mr. JONES. As to that, I want to ask the Senator if the ship- 
ping bill is not disposed of by Tuesday morning, and the com- 
mittee is prepared to report upon the revenue bill, whether that 
report will be submitted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The report will be submitted, but of course 
we would not undertake to displace the shipping bill. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the Senator think it would be very 
desirable that those Members of the Senate who have not had 
access to the secret meetings of the Democratic members of the 
Finance Committee, who have not had access to the meetings 
of the caucus, who do not know anything about what the com- 
mittee is going to report, and will not know anything about it 
until Tuesday morning, should have some little time to consider 
the measure which the Democratic members have been consid- 
ering for several weeks, and, therefore, does not the Senntor 
think that it would be well to have his revenue bill reported as 
soon as possible, and then not have it taken up as the unfinished 
business for at least two or three days, until other Senators can 
have an opportunity to inform themselves with reference to its 
provisions? f 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I will state very frankly to the Senator 
that on Tuesday, when I present the revenue bill, if I am able 
to do so at that time, if Senators on the other side, members 
of the Finance Committee especially, should ask for a day or 
two days’ delay in order that they may examine the bill, if 
there is anything that we can take up to fill in that time, I shall 
be very glad to extend to them that opportunity. I want to say, 
however, to the Senator that we have had printed the only 
hearings that I-think were had, and we have also had the briefs 
printed and hope to get them to Senators to-morrow. Every 
Bay as the committee has proceeded in a general way we have 
given to the press the result of our action during that day; so 
that the Senate, as well as the public, have had an opportunity 
to keep up in a general way with what we were doing in the 
committee. Of course things that we have done in the committee 
may be somewhat modified, and I see the force of the Senator’s 
suggestion. 

There is no disposition on our part not to permit the minority 
to have ample opportunity to examine the revenue bill before we 
take it up for consideration, if we can do so; and if the shipping 
bill is not finished until Monday, and I should report the reve- 
mue bill on Tuesday, I would be perfectly willing to take up 
the workmen's compensation bill or any of several other meas- 
ures which will not consume very much time, some of which 
can be disposed of, in all probability, in a day, and some in less 
than a day, although others may take two or three days. We 
might fill in three or four days in that way and give the minority 
members opportunity to further investigate and examine the 
revenue bill. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the Senator for his frankness in giving 
me the information desired. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER, When the Senator kindly yielded to me 
before I meant to say to my friend the Senator from North 
Carolina that all this legislation will be greatly expedited if the 
majority tries to furnish a quorum at 10 o’clock. I have been 
here every day, with one, exception, since Congress assembled 
in December, helping to supply a quorum. . I do not know how 
long my strength will hold out or how long my sense of duty 
will impel me to come here at 10 o'clock in the morning to 
supply a quorum for the majority of this body. We wasted 20 
minutes this morning and 20 or 25 minutes yesterday in getting 
a quorum, and the Senator must not be surprised, and complaint 
must not be made, unless matters are expedited by a quorum 
being supplied by a party that has 17 majority in this body, if 
some of the rest of us conclude to take a little rest in the 
forenoon. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think there is justification for the criticisms 
and even the strictures of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
No one regrets more than I the fact that we can not secure 
prompt attendance at our early morning sessions; but we are 
doing everything we can to bring about a better situation in that 
respect, and we will continue to do so, and I hope we will im- 
prove somewhat. If the Senators on the other side, however, 
would attend in larger numbers it would help those of us on this 
side who do come to make a quorum. Of course, the obligation 
is on us; I recognize that the Senator is entirely right about 
that; but I hope that there will be no disposition by Senators on 
the other side of the Chamber to embarrass us in getting a 
quorum by absenting themselves, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Not at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not say that there is any. 

Mr. GALLINGER. None at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But I hope there will be none. 

Mr. GALLINGER. None at all, except that we are getting a 
little discouraged, being called here at 10 o’clock in the morning 
on these sultry days and required to remain here until half-past 
6, when it is becoming incumbent upon us to supply a quorum. 
We would like very much to have our burdens alleviated as 
much as possible by our friends on the other side. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, just at this particular time we 
seem to have rather a better attendance over here than on the 
other side. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire, before he takes his seat, whether the Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber intend to oceupy the entire 
day in the discussion of the shipping bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should think so, although possibly not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have an amendment to the bill which I de- 
sire to present briefly, but will probably be otherwise engaged 
to-day, and if the Senator intends, or if the Republican Members 
of the Senate intend, to occupy the day I shall make no effort to 
address the Senate until to-morrow. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I will frankly state to the Senator from 
Colorado that, as I understand the situation, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] will complete his address this morning. 
I shall occupy probably about one hour, and I think the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprye] will probably be prepared to 
speak, but I do not know how long he will occupy. I think 
the Senator will have an opportunity during the day to speak 
on the amendment to which he has referred. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not care for the opportunity, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless it is necessary to expedite the consideration of the 
bill. To-morrow will suit me quite as well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to make one further 
observation. I think probably attendance on this side and on 
the other side would be Somewhat improved if it were under- 
stood that both sides were eagerly and actively cooperating to 
get through with this legislation and to get home. There has 
been a little suspicion that there was a disposition to wnneces- 
sarily prolong the discussion, and I think that policy has had 
something to do with the meager attendance that we have some- 
times had. But I understand that the minority now give us 
assurances that there will be no disposition whatever to indulge 
in any unnecessary discussion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That has been announced over and over 
again by Senators on this side of the Chamber; and I want to 
ask my good friend from North Carolina—because we are good 
friends—that he drive from his mind those eyil suspicions that 
he has of the Members on this side of the Chamber. We are 
good-natured. We would defeat all this legislation if we could. 
but we know we can not; and we are quite as anxious to go 
home, after proper legislation has been enacted, as can be the 
Senator from North Carolina or his associates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands I have no personal 
suspicion. It is rather in the nature of a political suspicion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator says that it has 
been suspected that there was some purpose of delay on this 
side, and so on. I submit that there is nothing in the RECORD, 
nothing in the proceedings of the Senate, to warrant any such 
suspicion as that, so far as this side is concerned. My judg- 
ment is that an examination of the Record will show that more 
time has been occupied on that side of the Chamber during the 
last three or four months, if not during the entire session, than 
upon this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me for just a moment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POMERENE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is perfectly natural when this side 
is responsible for legislation, and the Senators on this side are 
reporting bills, defending them, and explaining them to the 
Senate; so it is hardly a fair criticism. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; but it seems to me there is nothing to 
justify the Senator from North Carolina in saying that they 
are suspicious on that side that unnecessary delay has been 
caused on this side. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That may be. I am not passing on that 
question. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. JONES. Yes. , 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I would suggest to the Senator also the 
other fact, that the legislation that is presented here generally 
has been legislation that has been considered in secret caucus 
and has been discussed on that side, and the first impression we 
get of it is when it is reported here to the Senate. 

Mr. HARDWICK. That is not true in the majority of in- 
stances. It has been true in a very few instances. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, in the case of all the large bills— 
all the bills that have occupied considerable time, 

Mr. HARDWICK. Just one or two bills; that is all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have gotten the information 
that I desired; and now I will state to the Members of the 
Senate, for their convenience and in order that possibly it may 
expedite the business of the Senate, that I shall take until 
about 12 o'clock, and under the circumstances I do not expect 
and do not care whether Senators remain here or not. In fact, 
I should prefer that they go about the necessary business of 
the Senate, in order to expedite the conclusion of the session. 

Mr. KENYON. What time did the Senator say he would 
finish? 

Mr. JONES. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


I will go on until 12 o'clock, anyway, from the 


notes that I have here. I will say that I give this notice largely 
for the benefit of the Democratic members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Democratic caucus, so that they can “ get a move 
on them” with this revenue bill that they are trying to get up. 
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I am anxious that it shall get out here just as soon as possible, 
so. that we will have an opportunity to consider it for a while, 
and then proceed with its consideration in the Senate, and get 
through with it as soon as possible. 

(Mr. Jones resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
yesterday. The entire speech is as follows:] 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I appreciate the conditions under 
which we are considering the shipping bill and under which 
Senators have been laboring for a long time. We have been 
meeting at 10 o’clock in the morning and remaining in con- 
tinuous session until 6.30 in the evening. In addition to that 
we have our committee meetings to attend, departmental work 
to look after, and also work at our offices that must be attended 
to. 
midity has been very high. Under the circumstances I know 
that many Senators are almost exhausted, mentally and physi- 
cally, It is not surprising, therefore, that there is. not very 
much interest being taken in the shipping bill. 

Not only for these reasons, but alse because of the fact that 
the bill has been up for consideration heretofore and has been 
considered at considerable length—although it has been very ma- 
teriully changed from what it was at that time—and that it is 
also understood that under caucus action no changes can be 
made in the bill as reported, that no amendments can be added 
to it, and that the bil! is going to pass as reported by the caucus 
through the committee, I want to say to Senators who are here 
that they do not need to remain unless they desire to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. I trust the Senator does not insist on our 
going? 

Mr. JONES. I think that for “the good of the service” I 
ought to insist upon your taking a little rest. I desire to say 
that I am going to take about the remainder of the day in con- 
sidering the matter. I say that, so that Senators who may not 
desire to stay here may go to their offices or go anywhere else 
that they desire to go, and I shall not yield, so far as I can 
retain the floor, even for a call for a quorum. Therefore Sen- 
ators will not be disturbed. 

Mr. President, never was party expediency so patent in legis- 
lation as now. Convictions are sacrificed and mature beliefs 
in the fundamentals of constitutional government are thrown to 
the winds to promote party suecess. Sentiment is strong for 
child-labor legislation by the Federal Government. Republicans 
were for it and for enacting it at this session. A majority of the 
Democrats were against it because of their belief in the doctrine 
of State rights. They were not in favor of acting upon it at 
this session. Their caucus arranged a program. Child-labor 
legislation was omitted. This must have been done with the 
approval of the President and with the knowledge that he was 
opposed to such legislation as unconstitutional. The political 
effect of such action soon became apparent. Fearful of it, the 
President, who had deliberately and maturely declared such 
legislation not only unconstitutional, but absurd, without any 
expression of any change of view, communicated to some of the 
leaders of his party that he desired this legislation passed. He 
did not communicate his views to Congress, but he did empha- 
size his suggestion by coming here to the Capitol in person and 
conferring privately with some of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. 

I have heard it suggested, Mr. President, that this was a sort 
of prearranged theatrical performance; that it was under- 
stood as a part of the program that the Democratic caucus would 
leave this legislation off its program, and this would give 
the President the opportunity to come down to the Capitol and 
have it heralded abroad through the press that he had forced 
his party to take up this legislation, and in this way to secure 
some credit for this legislation. Whether that is so or not, it 
is very much in line with the policy that has been largely pur- 
sued with reference to various legislative matters. What was 
said by the President only those Senators who conferred with 
him know, but the caucus was called together again. Why? 
What was the need of such action? Republicans were for the 
legislation; they were not opposed to it; they were urging its 
passage; they were demanding early action upon it. The caucus 
was necessary either to carry out this theatrically staged per- 
formance or it was necessary to suppress Democratic opposi- 
tion. The caucus ordered the bill taken up. It was passed; and 
yesterday afternoon a great newspaper, fully aware of all the 
facts, said editorally : 

The President himself is not committed to the constitutionali 
the bill; rather the other way; but he wanted it, and will si i 
the score of political expediency. He needs the bill in his campaign. 

The immigration bill was on the legislative program, accord- 
ing to the newspaper reports and according to the general under- 
standing about the Senate. The people want it; their Sen- 
ators are for it; the President is against it. He thinks it is 


of 
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The temperature has been about 90 degrees and the hu- 


politically unwise to pass the bill now. He does not want to 
have to veto it on the eve of a campaign, and so he decrees that 
it go over. The Democratic caucus, again bowing to the Exece- 
tive will, declares that the bill shall not be taken up: 

Rather an unusual performance took place to-day. During 
the morning hour, soon after the Senate met, under the order 
of business of petitions, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunst} 
rose and announced that he proposed to see to it that the Senate 
should take a vote on the immigration bill before the session is 
over. Following suit, the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Myers] made the same announcement; and yet, upon a 
motion to take it up a few days ago a solid Democratic vote is 
recorded “nay” and a solid Republican vote is recorded“ yea.” 
This vote will be found at page 11873 of the Concressionsn 
Record of July 31. It is interesting to note that upon that rofl 
call the distinguished Senators who announced to-day that they 
proposed to have a vote on the bill are recorded as not voting; 
but, as I have said, every yote to table the motion to take up 
the immigration bill was a Democratic vote, and every vote 
against tabling that motion was a Republican vote. The am 
bassadors of sovereign States obey the Executive mandate and 
caucus decree rather than the people's will. The people then 
8 ae popa spon the record thus made. 

— esident, o not propose to discuss the propositions 
that have been before the Senate to-day. It did Fae: to me, 
however, that if a simple, plain statement of fact like that mada 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsENpD] can cause s 
much commotion, so much apparent excitement and uneasiness, 
and such loud protests from our Democratic friends on the other 
side, they will certainly be in such. a hysterically delirious state 
of mind before November comes around that will be beyond the 
conception of any finite mind. 

Mr. President, the bill that is under consideration is knowa 
as the shipping bill. It is another party caucus decree imposed 
upon an unwilling majority by Executive domination. Its 
fundamental principles are not approved by a majority of the 
Democrats, much less by a majority of the membership of Com 
gress. It is another headstone erected at the grave of another 
discarded pledge of the Democratic platform of 1912. The ur- 
certain, hesitating, vacillating, erratic action of the Executive 
is and has been reflected in the same kind of action by the 
majority in Congress. It has been reflected with reference to 
this measure. 

Last Congress the ship-purchase bill, so-called, was presented. 
It was very earnestly urged by the Executive and by the excce 
tive departments. It was a departmental framed and conceived 
measure. It did not have the approval of the great majority 
of the Democratic Members of this body, but it was pressed 
upon us as an emergency measure. Advantage was taken ef 
the conditions created by the war to press the measure upon 
Congress for consideration. It was urged that it must be 
passed; American shippers were without transportation faci- 
ities; freight charges were very high; and the only relief that 
was offered after the emergency shipping bills that d bem 
enacted was the passage of this measure as it was then pre 
sented. The bill now before the Senate is very much different 
from the bill that was urged’ then. 

That bill went through a peculiar performance. It was iw 
troduced here, went to the committee, and was reported; thea 
objections were made to it, objections were presented to the 
different provisions of it, and substitute after substitute was re 
ported. The country thought the bill would furnish them some 
relief. Determined opposition was made to it, not only on this 
side of the Chamber but on the other side of the Chamber, ‘The 
methods of the opposition were vigorously denounced. Am 
sorts of parliamentary schemes were devised in order to over- 
come the opposition. It was attempted to make the country be- 
lieve that the opposition to the bill was a captious one, and that 
the majority sentiment of this Chamber was being thwarted; 
and yet, Mr. President, the Rxconb will show that at no time 
was there a measure before this body for passage that com 
manded a majority vote of the Chamber. 

The bill failed. We went home last summer and came back 
here in December, and have been in continuous session ever 
since. There has not been any special hurry about pressing 
this bill that was so urgent during the short session of the pre 
ceding Congress, Almost every conceivable kind of legishitica 
has been taken up ahead of this bill. The Executive has net 
seemed to be very urgent about it. The departmental heads 
did not seem to be so insistent upon it, and many began to ex 
pect that the bill probably would not be pressed. Senators an 
the other side of the Chamber from time to time expressed the 
hope and the belief that the bill really would not be urged far 
final action. Many of them hoped that it would not come toa 
vote. They did not believe in it. They do not believe in i 
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principles now. They do not believe that it will be of any spe- 
cial benefit to the people of the country, and they do not believe 
that it will rehabilitate our merchant marine. 

It is framed on principles that are against their lifelong 
convictions, and, as I said, they hoped it would not be pressed. 
They thought it would not me up, but they could not escape 
the Executive mandate. Notwithstanding the fact that ap- 
parently there are no ships that can be purchased—at least, 
none that can be purchased at a reasonable price—notwith- 
standing the fact that no ships can be built for possibly two 
years, notwithstanding the fact that any alleged emergency can 
not possibly be met by this bill, word came down to the ma- 
jority that they must pass it. 

Why? Well, I do not know; but I have my ideas about it. 
I am inclined to think that its passage has been insisted upon 
simply to show that they can do it; that it has been insisted 
upon to satisfy somebody’s vanity; that its passage is insisted 
upon simply to show the minority and the people of the country 
that when the Executive and the executive departments want 
something done, and decide that it shall be done, they can 
get it done. 

Furthermore, I believe that behind the pressing of this bill 
now is about the same idea that there appears to be behind 
some of this other legislation. There is politics in it. There 
are political motives, It is thought, I suppose, that they can 
make the people of the country think that some great thing 
has been done toward building up the merchant marine of this 
country, and when this bill is passed our friends will go out 
on the stump and tell the people what wonderful things they 
have done toward building up an American merchant marine. 

The American people are anxious for a merchant marine, 
We all want to see ships flying the American flag, manned by 
American sailors, carrying American products to all the mar- 
kets of the world; and if our opponents can just simply tell 
the people that they have done something to bring about this 
desired end they think that the people will not look very much 
further; that they will not examine the particular legislation 
to see whether or not it will really do what they claim it will 
do, but that they can simply say, “ We have passed legislation 
for the upbuilding of the merchant marine,” and that will 
end it. 

Of course the election comes in a couple of months. Nothing 
can be done under the bill before that time. Its effect can not 
be determined. They may start the members of this board to 
drawing their $10,000-a-year salaries. That may be done; but 
that will be as far as any accomplishment will come about before 
election, That is the way it has been with reference to a good 
deal of this legislation that they have passed and of which they 
are so proud. 

The child-labor bill, for which most of us are heartily in 
favor, has been put off until the session is nearly over. It has 
not been pressed until just the last few days, and it does not 
go into effect for a year, so that the beneficent results that we 
hope will come from that legislation will not be taking effect 
until this administration is out of power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
to suggest that it was the effort of the Democratic friends of 
this measure to have it on the statute books as much as a year 
ago? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, I have gone over that. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It is not a new proposition, so far as this 
side is concerned. It can not be claimed that it is done now for 
election purposes, 

Mr. JONES. I am afraid the Senator has not honored me by 
his presence. I have not asked him to do so and I do not 
expect him to stay here, but I have already expressed my views 
with reference to that matter. I have not seen any special 
activity toward pressing this bill to passage until just the last 
month or two. As a matter of fact, as I said, a good many 
Senators on that side of the Chamber privately expressed from 
time to time the hope and the belief that the bill would be 
allowed to slumber and pass over, and that it would not be 
passed; but that, of course, is not a matter of record, and may 
not count for anything. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say to thé Senator that I have not 
been present during all of his remarks; but I distinctly heard, 
as I thought, the proposition that there was no chance what- 
ever of getting ships, and therefore this was simply a play to 
the galleries before the election; and I wanted to remind him, in 
that connection, that this effort was made over a year ago. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, that was not the reason I gave for think- 
ing that this was simply a play for the election—the fact that 
the ships can not be purchased, or anything of that kind; but 
it was the dilatory way in which this bill has been pressed dur- 
ing the last year that led me to conclude that the main purpose 


of pressing it now is to get it through so that the Democratic 
Party could say at election time that they had done something, 
or tried to do something, for the American merchant marine. 
Of course, my friend from Florida will not agree to that; I know 
that; but I form my opinion simply from the record and from 
what has been done and from what has not been done. I form 
my opinion largely because of the intense activity during the 
short session a little over a year ago, and the urgent appeals 


made then for the immediate passage of the bill, and the very 


dilatory action and the sort of half-hearted way in which the 
bill has been pressed during the last year. 

Then, there is the rural-credits legislation. That was passed 
finally. It went all through the two years of the first part of 
this administration and very little was done with reference to 
rural-credits legislation, although it was declared, I think in one 
of the first messages of the President, that it was of equal im- 
portance with other banking legislation. Yet nothing was done. 
It was not pressed. It was not urged. Nothing was enacted, 
and this session got very far along before the legislation was 
passed. The board provided for in that bill has just been ap- 
pointed, and now it is stated that it will not go into active 
operation for six months; so that there will be nothing coming 
to the people prior to the election to show them any of the 
benefits of the legislation that has been enacted. 

The benefits will all be in the future, and whatever political 
advantage may come from anticipated benefits will of course 
come to our Democratic friends from this legislation. It will 
be found to be a mere makeshift; an expensive, cumbersome, and 
burdensome system that will have to be perfected and simplified 
by the Republican Party. It will do this promptly after the 4th 
of March. 

I simply call attention to this condition of the record in the 
hope that the people will just consider these things a little bit 
when our Democratic friends are telling them what wonderful 
things they have done for them. You will not be able to put your 
finger upon any very substantial benefit that can be traced to 
Democratic legislation. 

Mr, President, as I said a moment ago, everybody is anxious 
for an American merchant marine. Everybody realizes its im- 
portance to every industry in the country and to every class of 
our people. It is a part of our patriotic desire that we should 
see the American flag flying upon American ships in the harbors 
of the world and across the seas from continent to continent. Its 
importance as a means of defense in case of war, its importance 
as a matter of industrial preparedness, can not be questioned. 
That is beyond argument. We need not point out the necessity 
and the importance of a merchant marine. We need not cite the 
opinions of the fathers of the Republic as to our need of a mer- 
chant marine and as to its importance in time of war and in time 
of peace. Everybody appreciates that. 

It is said that the purpose of this bill is to build up an Ameri- 
can merchant marine; that that is the intention of those who 
press it. With the declared purpose and with the declared in- 
tention, nobody can be in disagreement. The main question and 
the sole question is whether this bill will accomplish the purpose 
and the ends desired by everybody. 

Mr. President, the question of building up an American 
merchant marine is not a party question; at least, I do not 
consider it a party question; I never have considered it a 
party question. I have hoped that legislation for its develop- 
ment could be framed and passed free from partisanship. There 
has been heretofore no substantial difference in party platform 
declarations with reference to the building up of an American 
merchant marine. Of late years the only declarations that we 
have had in party platforms have been of a general character, 
We have not gotten down to specific methods or specific plans. 
The last specific declaration of the Republican Party was in 
1896—that is to say, that is when they declared for a specific 
plan of building up the American merchant marine—and I want 
to read the platform then: 

We favor restoring the American policy of discriminating duties for 
the upbuilding of our merchant marine and the protection of our 
a er in the foreign carrying trade, so that American ships, the 
product of American labor, employed in American shipyards, sailing 
under the Stars and Stripes, and manned, officered, and owned by 
Americans, may regain the carrying of our foreign commerce. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, that was not only a patriotic 
declaration, but it was a wise declaration. It was the declara- 
tion of a wise policy to be pursued by this country. It was a 
declaration in favor of a policy that had been tried and tested 
in the early days of the Republic and had been found to be 
most efficient. Under this policy our merchant marine sailed 
every sea and entered every harbor. Our ships were the 
superior of the ships of any other nation. 

Our sailors were the superior of those of any other nation, 
and through our shipping, through our seamen and our sailors, 
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our Navy was able to gain victories in the War of the Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812 that not only reflected glory upon 
our sailors and our seamen, but that really brought victory out 
of defeat and saved our Republic from humiliation, if not from 
overthrow. 

The Democratic platform of 1912, as I construe it, declared 
for the same policy, although not definitely or in so many words. 
The declaration is as follows: 

We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of commerce, 
the growth of a merchant marine which shall saree ass strengthen 

e commercial ties which bind us to our sister ublics of the 

uth, but without imposing additional burdens upon the people and 
without bounties or subsidies from the Public Treasury. 

Mr. President, when that platform was uttered the Demo- 
eratic Party was in control of the House of Representatives. 
It had been in control for two years, Legislation for the up- 
building of the merchant marine had been presented. The bills 
had been reported from the committee, which was controlled by 
Democrats. What did they propose? Did they propose Gov- 
ernment ownership? No. Did they propose Government oper- 
ation? No. Did they propose Government purchase? No. 
They proposed a system of discriminating duties, and a 
bill was reported to the House carrying a provision for dis- 
criminating duties for the building up of the American mer- 
chant marine, and my recollection is that that provision in the 
bill met with the unanimous approval of Democrats and Repub- 
licans, 

During that session one of the most distinguished Members 
of this body, one of the most able Members of this body, was 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. He was the majority leader on the floor of 
the House, and he made a powerful speech in favor of building 

up the American merchant marine and in favor of a particular 

policy for doing that very desirable thing. What did he urge? 
What did he press upon his party colleagues and upon Congress? 
He urged the system of discriminating duties, and he pre- 
sented in favor of that policy an argument which, in my judg- 
ment, is unanswerable. 

What had the Democrats in the House of Representatives 
proposed when they were in the minority during the many 
years of Republican control? Had they proposed Government 
ownership? No. Did they propose Government purchase of 
ships? Did they propose Government operation of ships? No; 
but time after time they filed minority reports recommending 
and urging the establishment of the system of discriminating 
duties, and presented in these reports an argument which has 
not been answered to this day. 

Mr. President, it is for these reasons and because of this 
action by the Democrats in the House when they were in the 
minority and when they were in the majority that I assert 
that their platform of 1912 was a declaration in behalf of the 
system of discriminating duties. 

There, Mr. President, was a common ground upon which all 
parties could have gotten together upon this great proposition. 
In my judgment there is a common principle or policy upon 
which the great majority of the Members on both sides of this 
Chamber could unite; and, in my judgment, it would result 
in the permanent building up and development of a merchant 
marine for this country. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stamrons] on yester- 
day twitted the Republicans because we had done nothing, 
although we were in control of the Government for a great many 
years. Well, that is true. We did not pass legislation for the 
building up of the merchant marine, We did not do it for the 
same reason that you did not do it during the first two years of 
this administration—simply because there were some in our 
own party who, joining with the opposition, were able to defeat 
the propositions that the majority presented. It is true that the 
Republican majorities presented what might be considered and 
has been termed a subsidy plan and a subvention plan or fast 
ocean-mail pay plan. As I say, this did not command a majority, 
and so nothing was done. Republicans called no party caucus 
to stifle honest opinions and sincere convictions. Every Repub- 
lican Senator and Representative was left free to discharge his 
duty as a representative of the people. 

But you now are in a positioa of taking up plans that you 
never indorsed before, that you never advocated before. You 
are now in a position when you get in power of abandoning 
every proposition that you advanced when you were in the 
minority. Why have you done it? It is harder for you to explain 
Why you bave done that than it is for us to explain why we did 
not pass any legislation. If your party believed when it was 
in the minority in the discriminating-duty plan, you would not 
have had a bit of trouble in passing a proposition of that kind 


when you were in the majority. You could have passed it in 
the last Congress if you were in favor of it when you were in 
the minority and continue to be in favor of it. You could not 
only have passed it by your votes, but you could have secured 
at least a majority of those on this side of the Chamber for it. 
Why do you not press it now? Were you sincere when you were 
in the minority? If so, why have you changed? If you were 
insincere, why? 

Mr. President, during the first Congress of this administra- 
tion you did make a feeble attempt at doing this. You did 
show that you really believed in that policy, and in your tariff 
bill the House of Representatives put in a provision, weak it is 
true, very ineffective it is true, but nevertheless embodying the 
principle of discriminating duties. In the Senate you struck 
it out, and you struck it out by Democratic votes. It could not 
have been stricken out in any other way, because there were 
several Republican votes in favor of that provision. It went to 
conference, Our esteemed colleague the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpErwoop] was one of the conferees and he insisted upon 
that provision. I do not remember now whether it was modified 
or not, but the principle of it was embodied in the bill and it 
became a part of the law. 

It applied, however, only to those countries with whom we 
had no treaties that would be contravened by its terms. There 
are no very important countries that it applied to. It did 
not amount to very much, and yet little as it was, what did your 
administration do? As I understand it, public officials are 
sworn to support the laws that we pass and the Constitution, 
and yet your Attorney General’s office has appeared in opposi- 
tion to that law, and instead of trying to sustain it your adminis- 
trative officers and your judicial officers have been doing their 
utmost to defeat it. So I understand it is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office represented against the law. 

Mr. President, the administration took up something else. 
Another plan suggested itself to them, and they prepared the 
bill and sent it down to us expecting us to pass it if they did 
not order us to do it. You took up something that had never 
been submitted to the people of the country. You took up 
something that had never been passed upon by the people of 
the country. You took up something that you had not declared 
for in your platform, but which, in my judgment, is squarely 
against the declaration in your party platform of 1912. In 
that platform you specifically declare that you will not place 
any burden upon the Treasury of the United States. Yet you 
propose to take out $50,000,000 directly from the Treasury to 
put this plan into operation. You have denounced subsidies and 
yet this bill will in effect be a far greater subsidy than was 
ever proposed by any of the much-denounced subsidy bills. 

You involved in it a principle that the American people are 
against except as a last resort, and that is Government owner- 
ship. No party platform has even declared in favor of it. 
At no national election has the policy been indorsed or ap- 
proved. Yet that was the fundamental principle of the bill 
that was submitted by your administration and pressed upon 
Congress day in and day out. But it was finally defeated. It 
3 7 — the fundamental policy of this bill, although acknowledged 

y few. 

If you read the debates in another body with reference to 
this measure, you will find that those urging this bill disavow 
their belief in Government ownership. You will not find the 
proponents of the bill in this body favoring Government owner- 
ship. They present this bill and urge it upon special grounds. 
They urge it as meeting a special emergency. They urge it as 
providing for a naval auxiliary. They try to avoid the funda- 
mental principle of the bill. 

Mr. President, if this is a bill for the development of an 
American merchant marine, if it is a bill for the building up 
of the American merchant marine, it must embody a policy 
that is applicable not only to the present but to the future, 
and more to the future than to the present. If there is any 
policy in this bill it is the policy of governmental ownership. 
If that policy is not in the bill then there is no policy in it 
and it is a mere makeshift, a mere sham, a mere fraud, a mere 
pretence. If that is the policy we need not expect private 
capital to try to compete with it or the Government. 

Mr. President, we need a policy for the upbuilding of the 
merchant marine. We are not so much in need of something 
to meet an emergency as we are in need of something that will 
develop a merchant marine for the future necessities of the 
country, for the future necessities of our commerce, and to 
take care of the situation that is bound to confront us when 
the present abnormal conditions are over, and when an almost 
equally abnormal condition will come the other way. What 
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we want is not so much a policy or a plan that will bring ships 
immediately to our assistance as a policy that will develop 
ships for the future and that will develop a privately owned 
American merchant marine and continue the activity that is 
now under way. 

How much shipping, Mr. President, is it estimated that we 
really ought to have under the American flag, that we really 
need, to give us a merchant marine that would meet the emer- 
gencies of war in the future as well as the needs of peace? A 
conservative estimate is from six to ten million tons of Ameri- 
can shipping to carry about 60 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce. What is the estimated cost of such a merchant marine? 
From $750,000,000 to over $1,000,000,000. Is it proposed by 
those who support this bill and who advocate this policy, if it 
is to be called a policy, that the Government is going to put up 
$750,000,000 or $1,000,000,000 in the development of an American 
merchant marine? No one would contend that. In fact, they 
disavow that. They would not dare submit such a proposition 
openly and squarely to the people. And yet that is the effect 
of this bill if it contains any policy at all. 

If they admit that is what the Government is going to do, then 
the fears of those who came before our committee and told us 
that they were afraid of this bill because it is an entering wedge 
for permanent ownership and Government operation and a 
Government-built merchant marine were well founded. If you 
do not advocate it, if that is not what you want and what you 
believe in, then this bill amounts to nothing. It proposes to 
appropriate $50,000,000. Suppose you take that $50,000,000 
and build ships in the costly, expensive way that they must be 
built now, how much tonnage do you get? ‘The highest estimate 
was five or six hundred thousand tons. We need from six to 
ten million tons. You probably would get about 250,000 tons 
out of this $50,000,000 now. 

Oh, but they say that is something. Yes, it is something. 
Oh, but they say that every ship you add to the merchant fleet 
of the world furnishes that much additional means of transpor- 
tation for our products, and that is what we want. That is true 
te a certain extent. It does add aud should add a few more 
ships; but what figure would those ships cut under present con- 
ditions toward reducing freight rates? Take a bucketful of 
water out of the ocean and you get it that much nearer being 
dry, but you do not see any effect when taking that bucketful 
out, and for all practical purposes you are no nearer the bed of 
the ocean than you were before you took the bucketful out. So 
it is with this. Taking the most extreme case, even if you 
could get tomorrow all the ships that will be constructed with 
the money provided in this bill, they would not show any ap- 
preciable reduction in the freight that must be paid under pres- 
ent conditions for the transportation of the products of the 
farm, the factory, and the mine. Only the specially favored 
few who would lease and operate such ships under this bill 
would profit from them. This bill is urged for the benefit of the 
people. Its real beneficiaries will be a few ship operators or a 
few great exporters. 

But they say we want to build up the American merchant 
marine. We all want to do that. They are going to tell the 
people that this legistation has been enacted for the purpose of 
building up an American merchant marine. I will not deny 
that, They will tell the people that we intend by this bill 
to promote the development of the American merchant marine. 
I will not deny that. I will not question the sincerity of the 
purpose of our friends who are behind this bill. I will not 
question the honesty of the intention of these who press this 
bili. We are all in favor of the purpose that they have an- 
nounced; we are all animated by the same intention. Will this 
bill promote the purpose that they announce? Will it carry out 
the intention that animates them? ‘These are the real issues 
involved in this bill. 

Those who came before the committee represented, of course, 
private interests and private capital, and they testified that this 
bill would deter private eapital from going into the shipbuilding, 
owning, and operating industry. Of course, we must take into 
account that they are probably moved to a certain extent by 
selfish motives, and yet if we can not take the opinion and the 
judgment, with proper allowances, of men who are acquainted 
with the condition and character of this as well as other indus- 
tries, it seems to me that we are going almost without a rudder; 
that if we must take the judgment of men who know nothing 
from practical experience about a certain line of business as 
to what is best to carry on that business, then we must say that 
experience is a detriment rather than a benefit, that experience 
disqualifies a man instead of qualifying him to judge what is 
best along the line of his work and his activity. To follow such 
a course is to reverse all business and human experience, judg- 
ment, and rule of action. 


The men who came before the committee not only said that 
this measure will deter private capital from going into the 
shipbuilding industry, but they said that they know it has 
already done that, and there are those who specify the par- 
ticular cases wherein capital was ready to go into the shipbuild- 
ing industry, but has not gone in because of the pendency of 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, the men who make these statements are men 
of integrity; they are men of high character and standing, and 
there is not any reason apparent why their word should be 
doubted. As a matter of fact, I believe that the passage of 
this bill will deter the building of more ships by private capital 
and enterprise than can be built under it. Instead of enlarging 
our 1 marine it will actually diminish it in the ultimate 
result. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHeEppArp in the chair). 
Does. the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 


Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from Washington that the effect of this legislation will be dis- 
appointing; but when the Senator states that certain men ex- 
perienced in the shipbuilding business have come before the 
committee and stated that this legislation will retard or inter- 
fere with the building of ships by private companies, in the 
light of the fact that the number of ships to be built by the 
money appropriated in this bill is so insignificantly small com- 
pared with the demand for shipping—that fact, coupled with 
the fact that the Government is going out of this business by 
the terms of this bill in five years, seems to rather discount the 
sincerity or the force of the statement made by these gentlemen 
who came before the committee that this legislation would 
prevent the building of shipping. I do not see how this legisla- 
tion is going to interfere with it at all. 

The ships are to be built to be put into the trade; they are to 
be given to private companies to operate, and if the business 
of the country demands it I do not see how it is possible to 
interfere with the prosecution of private enterprise. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Mr. President, this is what they say. 
They say that this is but the beginning; this is but the start; 
that while the bill now provides that only 350,000,000 shall be 
invested in the building of ships, their observation has always 
been that when the Government gets started along a certain 
line the demand is for more and more and more, and that we are 
not likely to stop with $50,000,000 for the construction of ships, 
but that we will keep on appropriating an additional amount 
or turning over and over this $50,000,000, and this will have 
a tendency to, in fact will, drive private capital out of the ship- 
yards and shipping lines. That is the argument they present. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. But if that is the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Democratic administration, that answers 
the Senator’s argument that the appropriation which this Con- 
gress is „ and which this administration is favoring 
for shipbuilding, is wholly inadequate and insufficient to meet 
the demand of the shipping trade, for, as the Senator says, it 
will require six or seven hundred million dollars to do it. It 
is the purpose of the administration to begin to inaugurate a 
policy which is going to supply this much-needed facility for 
transporting goods by water. That answers the Senator's 
argument that the administration has been neglecting its duty 
Just that far. 

Mr. JONES. But here is the trouble about that. While we 
need from six to ten million tons of American shipping to carry 
our commerce in American ships, when the European war is 
over there will be shipping of other countries available to do 
that business. We shall not in a sense need American shipping, 
except as we think we ought to have it under the American flag. 
They say there will be ships available when the European war 
closes; when the English ships that are now used in transport- 
ing armies and munitions of war and supplies; when the Ger- 
man ships that are now interned; when the French ships that 
are now being used for war purposes are all released, we shall 
have almost as much tonnage available for transporting the 
world’s commerce, including our own, as we had at the outbreak 
of the war. That, I think, is true. It is not so much that we 
should have to add six or ten million tons under the American 
flag to the world's shipping as it is desirable to have it under 
the American flag, notwithstanding the other supply of tonnage 
may be reasonably sufficient for the world's business. They 
say, if the Government is going to put up money for the build- 
ing of ships, while, of course, it does not come any way near 
supplying the immediate demand, yet the tendency, and the con- 
tinued tendency, is to get more and more Government money 
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for that purpose; and the more we do that, the more we retard 
private capital from going into the business. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows, as I do, that capital is 
awfully timid. I think many times that capital is too timid; 
but I can not speak from experience; I have not been able to 
handle any capital, and so I do not know just how timid I would 
be with it or how courageous I would be with it; but I fear I 
am too courageous with everybody elses money. 

We here in Congress do not seem to be very timid about ap- 
propriating the people’s money and making demands upon the 
people’s money ; but, notwithstanding our courage, it is true that 
capital is timid, capital is scary. It is also true that neither 
you nor I, as legislators, can compel capital to go into any par- 
ticular line of industry or business; and if we pass this legisla- 
tion, which scares capital, whether it has good grounds to be 
seared or not, if it is scared capital will not put its money 
into it. 

These gentlemen say this will be the result. I do not say 
that they are entirely right about it, but I haye not had ex- 
perience sufficient to say that they are wrong. Their contention 
is reasonable, to my mind, and should not be lightly cast aside. 
At any rate, as I say, these men state they know Instances 
where shipbuilding concerns and ship-operating concerns in- 
tended to let contracts for a certain number of ships and that 
they have refused to do so because they saw that this bill was 
being pressed. If this has already been done, we may expect 
such a course to be continued after the bill is passed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. I really think that the result of the build- 
ing of these ships is not going to be in the interest of the masses 
of the people; I do not think it is going to affect freight rates. 
I think about it as I did a year ago when the matter was up for 
consideration. I think it is going to enable capitalists to lease 
ships and to operate them for their special benefit, and that the 
probabilities are that the loss which the Government will sus- 
tain will be pocketed by the people who pay the taxes. I do 
not feel, though, that there is anything in this measure that 
capital has anything to be alarmed about. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator may be right about that. I am 
simply giving him what men—able men and careful men—testi- 
fied to before our committee. I agree with the suggestions that 
the Senator makes with reference to the benefits that are to 
come, or the lack of benefits that are to come, from this legis- 
lation; that when our friends go out and tell the people that 
they have done something for the upbuilding of the American 
merchant marine, something that will help them in getting 
cheaper freight rates, and all that sort of thing, that the people 
will never realize those benefits; that they will never see any 
benefits from it. They may hope for them hereafter, but they 
will not come. They will go, as the Senator says, to the men 
who lease these ships; they will go, as I have said, to some 
special few ship operators, or to some specially favored inter- 
ests or exporters, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I want to make myself more distinct and definite about one 
statement which I have made. I think the provision of this 
bill which creates a shipping board, with the power to regu- 
late freight rates, will redound to the interests of the ship- 
pers to some extent; but, so far as the competition which is 
going to be created by the building of ships under this bill is 
concerned, I think the effect will be well nigh infinitesimal. 

Mr. JONES. I did not understand the Senator in his other 
remarks to refer to what effect might come from the regulative 
powers given to the shipping board. That I shall discuss a little 
bit later on if time will permit. 

Mr. President, as I have said, we need a policy for the future, 
and I shall present a little later my suggestions as an individual 
Senator as to what I think ought to be done. The present con- 
ditions are the greatest incentive possible to the development 
of an American merchant marine. The existing war condi- 
tions are the greatest subsidy, if it may be called such, or sub- 
vention or encouragement toward the building of an American 
merchant marine that we could have, and these conditions 
simply illustrate what the Government must do in order to have 
a permanent development of the merchant marine to a greater 
or less degree. 

Prior to the war we were wondering why capital did not go 
into the business of building up an American merchant marine. 
We were wondering why ships were not being constructed in our 
yards to fly the American flag, to carry our products across 


the sea, and to bring foreign products to our shores. We 
were trying to devise this measure nnd to encourage capital 
to go into this industry. It seemed, however, that nothing 
could be done. Away back—I think in 1891—we passed an 
act known as the ocean mail pay act. We thought by that act 
we were giving ample compensation and affording sufficient 
inducements to lead capital to go into the construction of fast 
ships to carry not only our mails but our products. My recol- 
lection is that only four ships ever took advantage of the act 
between this country and Europe, and a few ships to nearby 
countries; certainly the fast ships we secured under the provi- 
sions of that act amounted only to two or three or four, and 
they are the only source of pride that we now have in our 
merchant marine under the present conditions. 

Then it was found that that act did not offer sufficient in- 
ducement to capital to enter the ocean carrying trade under 
the American flag. Capital did not go into that business. 

I might argue from my lack of knowledge of the industry and 
of the business, that the law which we passed gave ample com- 
pensation to warrant capital to put its money into shipping, 
and I might present good reasons for my belief from an anca- 
demic standpoint; yet the facts are that capital did not go into 
the business, and capital would not go into it and has not gone 
into it under that law, and will not do it. But the very moment 
that the demand for shipping became great enough to offer 
rewards sufficient to lead capital from other lines of tndustry 
and other lines of development into this line of development. it 
went there, it is going there now, and it will continue to go 
there as long as conditions exist as they are now; and as long 
as there is hope for a reasonable return on the investment 
capital will continue along this line. If these conditions are to 
continue, we do not need any legislation to encourage the de- 
velopment of an American merchant marine. They will not con- 
tinue. This fact makes a definite policy for the future impera- 
tive. What are the shipbuilding conditions now? 

Why, Mr. President, ships are being built now faster than 
they have ever before been built in this country; they are build- 
ing just as fast as the shipyards of the country can construct 
them; and, Mr. President, do you know that during the last 
year more tonnage has been available for the transportation 
of American commerce than ever before in the history of our 
country? That may seem remarkable to some who have not 
given this matter any particular thought. 

I believe that a great many people throughout the country 
think that during the last two years we have not had as many 
ships for the transportation of tonnage as we did before the 
European war commenced ; and yet the fact is that we have had 
a greater tonnage for this purpose than we ever had before, 
I believe that, whatever strength there may be throughout the 
country to the support in behalf of this proposed legislation, it 
comes from the thought and the belief that we have had a much 
smaller supply of ships than we had before the war began; yet, if 
we stop to think for a moment that our foreign commerce is 
greater in the aggregate by one or two billion dollars than it ever 
was before, we will realize that we must have had more shipping 
to transport it, unless, of course, our foreign commerce was made 
up of products of a much higher class than usual, commanding 
higher prices and requiring less cargo space. 

I have the Commerce Report here with reference to shipbuild- 
ing and tonnage available, and I want to put it in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Well, I want to read some of it, Mr. President, 

I have here the Commerce Report for Saturday, July 8, 1916. 
At page 84 is the heading, “American shipbuilding during fiscal 
year.” 

This, now, is as to what our shipbuilding plants have been 
doing. This shows that under the conditions that now con- 
front us and that now surround us, American capital and 
American industry and American shipyards are more active 
than they ever were before; that when the opportunities offer 
and when the encouragement is presented that warrants capital 
going into this line of work, it goes there, and that it is engaged 
in it now. 

The Bureau of Navigation, Department of Commerce, reports 1,030 
vessels of 347,847 gross tons were built in the United States and 
officially numbered during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, compared 
with 1,266 vessels— 

That is, a greater number of vessels, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, what was the first number 
the Senator gave? 

Mr. JONES. The first number was 1,030 vessels of 347, 847 
gross tons. I was going to call attention to the fact that the 
number of vessels built in the preceding year was greater than in 
this last year, but the tonnage was much less. In other words, 


1916. 
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the ships in the prior year, while greater in number, were 
smaller in tonnage— 


compared with 1,266 vessels of 215,711 gross tons during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1915. 


That is, the tonnage for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, 
was 847,847 gross tons, while the tonnage for the fiscal year 


ended June 80, 1915, was 215,711, showing 130,000 tons more for 
the fiscal year 1916 than the fiscal year 1915. 


The seaboard yards— 
Now, this describes these ships— 


have built 36 large steel merchant steamers aggregating 191,859 gross 
tons, the largest merchant steel output in the tory. Of these, 21 
steamers are each over 5,000 gross tons, the largest being the steamer 
H. H. Rogers of 10,050 gross tons, and 14 are be n 3, and 5,000 
8 tons each. The Newport News ed Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 

o. built 6 of 40,329 gross; Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md., 8 
of 35,665 gross; Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., 5 of 32,665 
gross; New York Shipbuilding Co., Camden, N. J., 7 of $2,164 gross; 


and Fore River Shipbuilding Co., Quincy, Mass., 4 of 24,932 gross. 
nonpa News, Camden, and Quincy yards were also engaged in naval 
bj 


The 


ction. 

Of these steel ocean steamers, 24 of 188,858 gross tons have been 
registered for foreign trade, 8 of 34,386 gross tons enrolled for the 
coasting trade, one, the steamer Pacific, of 6,034 gross tons, was sold to 
Norwe: and up to June 30 the two remaining had not been docu- 


mented. 
Of the relatively small ontput of the Great Lakes, 8 vessels of 14,775 
under 2,500 tons, built fer the ocean trade, of which 


oss tons are ea 
are for fo trade and 1 (Morris Adler, of 2,481 gross) has been 


sold to Norw ns. 
Then I will put in the rest of this artide, with the table, if 
there is no objection. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
CLASS OF VESSELS AND WHERE BUILT. 


Following is the detailed statement 8 to material, wer 
(gasoline included under steam), and place of build for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, compared with the preceding fiscal year: 


Without objection, it is so 


Fiscal year ended June 30, 1916. 


Atlantic and Gulf. 


Pacific, 


Wega 221 
Steam 172 781 
Unrisged . . . . eee 77 054 sH 

2,3% 103 2, 575 712 

Metal: 4 
e A E E T 0] ame oi 
9G E OE AET 5 3 2,117 6 88 18| 4,923 

TCC 52 | 164,960 | e| 32,887}  æ| 50,196] 16| 2,002| 10, 250,135 


Fiscal year ended June 50, 1915. 


Atlantic and Gulf. 


Grand total escecacnn eee 


Mr. JONES. Then, at page 223 of the hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Commerce, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Commissioner of Navigation 

Mr. VARDAMAN, May I ask the Senator, are those the hear- 
ings of this year? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; of this year. Mr. Chamberlain, the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, gave a statement of the ships and their 
tonnage, and so forth, built or under contract on the Ist of 
the months of February, March, April, May, and June of this 
year. You will note, Mr. President, that it shows a steady in- 
crease. On the 1st of February the tonnage of the ships built or 
under contract was 901,371. On the ist of March it was 945,798, 
or an increase of over 44,000 tons in one month contracted for. 
On the ist of April it was 1,067,856 tons, or an increase of 120,000 
tons in one month contracted for. On the Ist of May it was 


1,129,014 tons—an increase there of over 60,000 tons contracted 
for in one month. Then, on the Ist of June it was 1.147, 534, or an 
increase of 18,000 tons contracted for in that month. 

I will ask to put this entire table in the Recorp, Mr. President. 
It is found at page 223 of the hearings. 


Pacific. 


2 


EER 


215,711 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that shows, and the testimony 
is to this effect, that our shipbuilding plants are running to 
their fullest capacity; that they are limited in their output by 
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the lack of competent help and experienced and trained men; 
that if the labor supply were better and greater they could put 
out more ships or probably weuld put ont mere ships, but that 
they are now running to their utmest capacity, and that we are 
‘building more ships than we ever built before. 

As to the shipping facilities of the United States for the year 
1916, I have here the commerce report of Tuesday, August 1, 
1916, and at page 404 I find this heading: 


SHIPPING FACILITIES OF THS UNITED STATES FOR 1916. 


The merchant shipping, American and foreign, cleared from sea- 
ports of the United States, 25,475,103 net tons for Europe, South 
America, Asta. Africa, Australia, and Oceania during the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 1916, was the largest in the history of the United 
States notwithstanding the European war, the capture of the port of 
Antwerp, and the closing the k Sea, the blockade of the ports 
of the central powers, the withdrawal of and Austrian mer- 
chant gc from trade, and the dangers of and mines cast 
adrift in the routes of ocean commerce. 


Mr. President, that was a surprising statement to me, although 
if I had thought for a moment about the tremendous increase in 
our foreign commerce I would have been compelled to realize 
that our shipping facilities must have been greater than before, 
and I believe that that will be a surprising statement to the 
people of the country. The people have the impression that our 
shipping facilities have been less since the war began than 
before. This is an official statement from our Department of 
Commerce and is as nearly correct as any such information 
can be. 

Up to the year just closed the greatest volume of 
the United States for the ever-seas continents named was 24,872,403 
net tons during the year ended June 30, 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the Duropean war. 


That shows, Mr. President, nearly 1,000,000 tons more shipping 
nvailable for the transportation of our commerce in the year 
ending June 80, 1916, than in 1914, when we had the greatest 
tonnage available for that purpose. 

Now, notice this, too: 

Much of the net tonna: in that year (1914) was space for pas- 
sengers (tourists and imm ts) on ocean steamers, while during the 
fiscal year just closed such fast steamers to a great extent have been 
withdrawn from trade to serve as all transports and hospital shi 
or held in port to avoid capture, and their place has been 3 
cargo steamers. (A net ton is 100 cubice feet of ship's cl -in space 
available for cargo or passengers.) 

In other words, Mr. President, the tonnage available for 
cargo carrying for the year ending June 30, 1916, has been very 
much grenter than the tonnage available for any preceding year. 

Mr. President, I should like to put in the Recorp the re- 
mainder of page 404, pages 405 and 406, and part of 407—the 
remainder of that article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


OVER-SEAS SHIPPING. 
ing -cleared for the 


Clearances from 


American 


over-seas 
ear just closed was more than threefold that in 1914 so cleared— 
3 48.308 net tons, compared with 745,242 net tons for the fiscal year 
1914. The American net tonnage cleared 
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CLEARANCES FOR SOUTH AMERICA AND AFRICA, 


American shipping in trade with South America has develo 
more rapidly in the past fiscal year than in any other direction. he 

erican tonnage cleared was almost five times ater than in 
1914, and in trade with A tina purticularly the increase is nota- 
ble. The withdrawal of foreign ships has been made good by Increased 
American tonnage. The increase in total clearances is partly due, of 
course, to improved financial conditions in those countries, except Peru, 
5 2 1 of the risk eed 8 which checked trade with 

ath erica for some mon ‘ter outbreak of war, I. 
clearances for South America follow : tie ad 


ES A Et —. ees Sie I ei a 

The clearances from the United States for Africa on both oceans 
and on the Mediterranean increased from 406,457 net tons in 1914, to 
464.093 net tons in 1916. In 1914 the American shipping thus cleared 


was 3 only 4,263 net tons, while in the past year it 
mounted 79,412 net tons, of which over half, in spite of submarine 
8 — ag 3 was ciaren for Egypt and 8 
e foreign net tonnage clearances decreased from 402,104 1914 
to 384,681 in 1916. ca z 1 
TRANS-PACIFIC VOYAGES. 


The total tonnage clearances from the United States of ships on 
trans-Pacific voyages to ports in Asia, Australia, the Philippines, and 
Torem islands of the Poctfic increased from 1,990,105 net tons in the 
fiscal year of 1914 to 2,374,272 net tons in 1916, and of these amounts 
American net tonnage increased from 100,833 net tons in 1914 to 
288,588 net tons in 1916. The table below shows that the gains have 
not beer uniform, but there have been marked increases and de- 
creases in shipping facilities between the United States and the coun- 
tries and colonies comprised within the limits named. Clearances to 
“other Asia.” show the greatest increase fro: 


During the fiseal year our shipping facilities (net tonna. for 
the export N to z — . z $ = 


de, as 
ely and cargo space in 1916 

was * to help to meet the great volume of our exports. Durin 
77 F American tane ainil amans to Sou ton Ta Red 
e senger 8 0 were » e on 

21 — in trade with arene: in 1916 American — 


and Italy almost doubled, the clearances to Norway, Denmark, and 

doubl over threefold. 
tonnage clearances to European 
countries: 


8 * £06, 462 
is] 2. 36, 146, 996 
100 
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SHIPPING TO NEAR-BY FOREIGN PORTS. 


The pain of 602,700 net tons in export clearances of shipping from 
the United States across the seas and into waters, to a greater or less 
extent, the zones of naval and submarine operations and of war risk 
has been offset, however, by decreased clearances to. foreign seaports 
on or near the coasts of North America. In 1914 these amounted to 
14,750,083 net tons; in 1916 to 13,420,158 net tons. rincipal 
decreases have been in clearances to the British West Indies, pre- 
occupied with war, 738,649 net tons, and to Mexico, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic, disturbed by internal dissensicns, 688,717 net tons. 

In North American waters the forei; clearances of American 
ships show a large gain, but proportionately not_so t as in over- 
seas trade, from 4,395,082 net tons in 1914 to 7, „777 net tons in 
1916. While the figures are larger, they represent a much smaller 
number of ships and these of less tonnage than the figures for over- 


seas trade, because the voyages in American waters are relatively 
short and the same abip clears often during the year. To Cuba, 
Panama, and Central Am 

doubled in the year. 


erica the American tonnage more than 


aera 1 88 068 1 888 855 


m 138,073 | 266,163 920,015 
Cuba 871,506 |1,810,358 3, 067, 453 
Mexico Haidt and Pall ss alos r 

e 

Dominican 

public.......... 2,479, 249 
Central America 

West In- 


996, 347 
13, 420, 158 


Out of 38,895,261 net tons of shipping cleared on ocean 28 to 
foreign ports during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 9,745,082 net 
tons were American, or 25 2e cent; in the fiscal year 1914 
39,622,486 net tons only 5,141,324, or 13 per cent, were Ameri 

Nore.— Including frequent but short fresh-water foreign trips to 
Canada across the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, American tonnage in 
1916 was 34 per cent of the total. Detailed figures will be printed in 
the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 
1916, to be issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
about the middle of August. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have just shown that our pri- 
vate yards are taxed to the utmost; that they are running to full 
capacity; that they are putting out all that labor can put out. 
Where will we get our ships built under this bill? „Well,“ 
they say, “ we provided in this bill that they may be built in 
the navy yards, as well as in private yards.” Mr. President, 
ordinarily we might have some of them built in our navy 
yards, but does anyone think that we are going to have any 
capacity in our navy yards for building merchant ships if we 
adopt the naval program that has just passed the Senate? 
Every navy yard in the country will be taxed to the utmost, 
together with the private yards, in order that these naval 
ships—that is, these battleships and battle cruisers and scout 
cruisers and torpedo boats and ammunition ships and hospital 
ships and colliers and submarines—may be constructed at as 
early a date as possible, as should be done. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. VARDAMAN, As a matter of fact, I think our Govern- 
ment-owned yards are to be enlarged for the purpose of meet- 
ing the demands of the Navy. That is contemplated under the 
bill we have recently passed. 

Mr. JONES. They will have to be enlarged. We do provide 
that several of the yards shall be fitted up for building capital 
ships—that is, the battleships and battle cruisers, and so forth. 
It will have to be done in order to carry out this program that 
we have provided for. 

Mr. President, as I have said before, this bill is urged upon 
us to meet an emergency, and our attention is called to the 
high freight charges that must be paid for the transportation 
of products to this port and that port. We find in the hearings 
a long list of charges that this man and that man and this mer- 
chant and that merchant have had to pay for the transporta- 
tion of their freight. I remember that in the last Congress, 
when the ship-purchase bill was presented, we had printed a 
special document from the Treasury Department giving letters 
from merchants in different parts of the country telling about 
what the freight charge was upon their shipments and appeal- 
ing to the Congress to pass some legislation to reduce these 
freight charges and bring them relief. Now, this bill is urged 
upon that ground, and the hope is held out to the farmers of 


out of 
can. 


the country more than to anybody else that they will get great 
relief as a result of the passage of this bill. 


How will they get it? Well,“ they say, we will buy more 
ships.” Are there any ships to be bought, Mr. President? It 
is reported that some ships can be bought from this company 
or that company. Well, suppose we buy ships; what relief 
will that bring for the freight situation? If you buy ships you 
do not add anything to the transportation facilities, 

There are no ships now that are not being used except some 
ships which the Government itself owns. Why, Mr. President, 
in the military bill here a few days ago we had an item that 
provided for the sale by the Government of the transports 
Meade and Crook, and the showing was made that one of these 
vessels had been tied up at a wharf for several years. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous demand for ships for the carry- 
ing of freight, and notwithstanding the fact that it was said 
that our Government has expended two millions in freight 
charges for the transportation of nitrates since this war began, 
one of these Army transports has been tied up at the wharf for 
a good many years—a striking example of the efficiency or 
lack of efficiency of Government ownership. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks] says that if we had passed the bill 
which he put in, that ship would have been available. I guess 
that is true; but it is also true, so far as I am concerned, that 
when that bill did not pass the department ought to have recom- 
mended some legislation to pass that would make that ship 
available if it could not be used under existing legislation. No 
doubt we have had to pay thousands of dollars wharfage 
charges for this ship all the years when it would have been so 
valuable for the transportation of freight. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President: d 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I want to suggest that the Senator would 
hardly class such a ship as a seaworthy vessel—a ship 43 years 
old. I remember that one of the two vessels the Senator men- 
Hona was said to be 43 years old, and the other forty-some years 
old. 

Mr. JONES. Why, the only reason the department urged 
that they be permitted to sell them was that they should go into 
the commercial trade of the country. They are foreign-built 
ships and could not be admitted to the coastwise trade unless 
you put them in under special legislation of some kind. No, 
Mr. President; these ships will go into the foreign trade when 
you sell them to some private buyers, who are, no doubt, ready 
to purchase them now, and want to purchase them now, and 
who will make something out of them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Florida says these are old 
ships. They are old ships; and yet Admiral Benson testified 
before us that they had one naval transport that was built in 
1879 and is good for 10 years yet. 

No, Mr. President, the Meade and the Crook are going to be 
put to commercial uses when this Army bill becomes a law, 
and the parties who are now no doubt ready to purchase them 
will get hold of them at a bargain. Will they reduce rates? 
No. They are buying them to take advantage of the present 
high rates. We struck out that item in the Senate and it went 
back in the conference, and these vessels will be sold and the 
people will pay high rates for the transportation of their 
production. 

But, Mr. President, as I was saying, to buy ships that are 
already in the transporting business will not bring any relief to 
the shippers. It will not add any increased shipping facilities. 
It will have absolutely no effect whatever upon freight rates 
and transportation charges. It will simply transfer the owner- 
ship of certain ships from one owner to another, and that is all 
there is to it. The second owner possibly will be not nearly 
so efficient as the first owner. 


Friday, August II, 1916, 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on yesterday, when the Senate 
took a recess, I was considering the suggestion that the shipping 
bill is urged and pressed upon us for the purpose of meeting an 
emergency. It will not meet any emergency, Mr. President. 
There are no ships to buy—at least no ships that can be bought 
except under very peculiar circumstances that do not reflect 
very much credit upon our Government, and which I shall refer 
to just a little bit later on. No present emergency can be met 
by the building of ships, because the testimony conclusively 
shows that it will be practically two years before any ship of 
considerable size can be contracted for now and constructed and 
put in operation. I think we have every reason to expect that 


the present deplorable war in Europe will close, at any rate, 
within two years, and that the abnormal conditions created by 
it will be largely ended before that time; but the high freight 
charges are pointed to as showing the necessity for this meas- 
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It is claimed that our producers and our manufacturers 


ure. 
and our shippers have to pay enormous freight rates, and many 
instances of these enormous charges are cited. 


Mr. NELSON. 
interrupt him? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that at the present price of shipping it would not be possi- 
ble, if the proposed shipping board spent every dollar of the 
$50,000,000 carried by this bill, to secure over 800,000 additional 
tons; and how could that small tonnage of itself, even if it 
were all acquired and afloat, regulate and affect the price of 
the tonnage on all the other ships? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I referred to that yesterday, and also have 
` a further note down here, and was going to refer to the very 
idea suggested by the Senator from Minnesota. I am very glad 
indeed to have his suggestion, because coming from him—a 
man of his experience and knowledge with reference to these 
matters—it carries much more weight than the suggestion 
would from me. But this suggestion is made to hold out the 
inducement to our farmers and our merchants and our pro- 
ducers that if we will just pass this bill lower freight charges 
will prevail, and this will be reflected in the price that they will 
get for their commodities. 

Mr. President, it is true that high freight charges are paid 
now to the shipowners for the transportation of products and 
goods and wares and merchandise, and so forth; but I contend, 
Mr. President, that this is not only the normal result of the 
abnormal conditions, but that the purchaser of these goods 
across the water, the foreigner, is the man who pays these high 
freight cliarges. As a matter of fact, while it is not so in- 
tended, the passage of this bill, if it would accomplish what its 
sponsors say it will accomplish, would benefit the foreigner and 
not the American. That is not the purpose, but that would 
be the result if there is any result. 

Prior to the breaking out of this war freight charges were 
normal. Prices of produce were comparatively low. But since 
the war broke out, and since the freight charges have increased, 
the farmers and producers of this country have been getting 
higher prices than they received before. Why, Mr. President, I 
note in a newspaper just yesterday that the producer of wheat 
is getting almost $1.50 a bushel for his wheat. If these freight 
rates were reduced, is there anybody who will have the hardi- 
hood to contend that the producers of wheat would get the 
benefit of that reduction in rates? Do our friends contend that 
if freight rates are reduced the price of wheat will be Increased? 
Surely not. Who would get the benefit of it? The men in 
England or France or the countries of Europe that buy wheat. 
They would get the benefit of this reduced transportation cost, 
not our producers, 

The price of our commodities is high, not because freight 
rates are high but because the demand for them is so great; and 
when the demand is great the consumer, the purchaser, the buyer 
pays the transportation charges and the producer gets the price 
that the demand warrants. Of course, if with increased ships 
the freight charges were reduced, and that benefit went to the 
producer of goods and products and not to the consumer, then, 
under present conditions, of course our people would get a 
great benefit. But nobody, it seems to me, can seriously contend 
that the freight charges, the charges for transportation, are 
paid now by our people. They are not paid by our farmers; they 
are not paid by our merchants; they are not paid by our business 
men; but they are paid by the people across the water, who must 
have our products, who must have our goods, and who must pay 
for the transportation to their shores, and who are paying for 
it and have been paying for it and will continue to pay for it 
while these conditions exist. 

Mr. President, high prices to the producers almost uniformly 
come with high freight charges, because high freight charges 
can only be paid when there is a tremendous demand for these 
things, and the people who must have them must get them, no 
matter what transportation charges have to be paid. Why, Mr. 
President, we could argue with more force and with more basis 
that the longer these rates are kept up the longer will continue 
the high prices for the farmer than we can argue that if you 
should reduce these freight rates to the people across the water 
and change the conditions so that these charges would not be 
so high it would lower the price to our people. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, you will find that when we do get down to 
normal conditions in the transportation world, when we do get 
an abundance of shipping for the transportation of products 
it will nut be long until the prices paid to the farmer and 
to the other people will come down. That price will come 
down abnormally, too, unless something is done to prevent 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 


the flooding of our markets from abroad. That should be our 
greatest concern now, and immediate steps should be taken to 
meet it. 

Mr. President, the holding ont of this hope, especially to 
the farmers of the country, that if we will just pass this ship- 
ping bill they will get higher prices for their products is a 
false hope and can not deceive them, in my judgment, 

But, Mr. President, if this bill should pass, and if the ships 
that it is hoped to build or buy under it could be gotten to- 
morrow, would it lower freight charges? Not at all. As the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] suggested a while ago, 
it would be a mere drop in the bucket. Possibly not more than 
250,000 or 300,000 tons of additional shipping could be gotten, 
What would that amount to as compared with the shipping 
that we had for the year ending June 30, 1916—twenty-five 
million and odd tons? It would amount to nothing, and all 
that it would do would be what the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Varpaman] suggested yesterday: It would put in the 
hands of some transporters a few ships and enable them to 
make tremendous profits out of the present condition of things. 
The real benefit that would come if the ships that the money 
in this bill might purchase or build could be made available 
to-morrow would come to the transporters who are taking 
advantage of these abnormal conditions and the abnormal 
situation, and it would not benefit the people of the country 
at all. 

But, as I said, when this bill passes it will be two years 
before any new ships can be gotten; and if you buy ships that 
are now in the transportation business it does not increase 
the transportation facilities. That would certainly have noth- 
ing to do with the reduction of rates, That would not benefit 
anybody, except that the Government would transfer the 
ownership of these vessels to unother party, either itself, or 
it would put them in the hands of some privileged or special 
favorite and let him make the money that is now being made 
by the present owners of such ships. 

Mr. President, I have been led to think that it is the hope of 
some of those who press this bill that if it Is passed ships can 
be gotten and used for a specific purpose, used for the trans- 
portation of particular products or particular items, in order to 
get these items and these products transported at cheaper rates 
than they are now transported. It has been suggested on this 
floor and it was suggested in the committee that our peuple 
have been paying for nitrates from Chile—I think it was $34 a 
ton freight charges—and that this is outrageous and we ought 
not to have to pay it. Therefore, they urged the passage of this 
bill. 

What does that mean, Mr. President? If it means anything 
it means that it is expected that the ships will be taken for the 
purpose of carrying nitrates and giving the consumers of nitrates 
a special advantage. Is that the purpose of this bill? Is it the 
purpose of those who press this bill, or the hope of those who 
press this bill, that it will be used to give special privileges and 
special advantages to particular people, to particular localities, 
or to special lines of trade? They dare not avow openly any 
such purpose as that. 

But under the terms of the bill as it is now prepared I doubt 
if they could use it for this purpose even if they wanted to. 
The Democratic caucus and the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee decided upon certain amendments to the bill, and they 
are now in the bill, under which the operation by the Govern- 
ment is practically prohibited, and the result will be under the 
bill as prepared now that whatever ships are purchased, what- 
oe ships are built, will be turned over to private parties upon 
a lease. 

Mr. President, those private ņarties will put those ships in 
whatever trade they want to put them in. They will put those 
ships where they can get the most money out of them; and if 
they can get the most money for transporting products from 
Atlantic ports to European ports, they will do it, and they will 
not go to transporting nitrates. They will not transport 
nitrates unless it is a money-making proposition; and the 
farmers whom they may try to make believe will get a benefit 
by the cheaper transportation of nitrates will see the ships 
their money has built going where they can make the most 
money—where they can get the highest rate. They will see 
these ships used for the carrying of munitions of war from 
Atlantic to European ports. 

They present figures here showing tremendous prices or 
charges for the transportation of lumber; they present facts 
showing that at certain ports there are no vessels available 
for the transportation of lumber; and they hold out the hope 
to the lumbermen that, if we will pass this bill, there will be 
some ships available at those ports for transporting lumber. 
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They hold out to the lumber manufacturer the hope that, if we 
pass this bill, he will get lower rates for the transportation 
of his lumber. 

Mr. President, these ships will not be sent to those ports 
unless they can get more money by sending them to those ports 
than they can by sending them somewhere else. These ships 
will not be sent to transport lumber unless they know they can 
get more for the transporting of lumber than they can get 
for the transporting of something else. 

No, Mr. President, this bill is a false hope. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment does not lease these ships, but operates them itself, 
will our people expect that the Government will operate the 
ships at a lower rate than the going price of freight trans- 
portation? Do our friends who favor this bill suppose that? 
If they do, then that amounts to a pure subsidy. That, then, 
is a purely Government special privilege to some individual or 
some locality or some business. Our Democratic friends pre- 
tend to look upon a matter of that kind in holy horror. 

Do the people of the country want shipping operated in that 
way? What does it mean? It means that if congressional in- 
fluence is strong enough with the administration and with those 
who operate these ships to get them to send a ship to this port 
or that port in preference to some other it will be done, and 
one locality or one port will be discriminated against by such a 
preference. Or if some particular business, some great export 
ing house, desires additional transportation facilities it will 
come down here to Washington and get the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from that State to go to the shipping board and 
point out to them their special needs. They can show the great 
benefit that will come if they will just send one of these ships to 
their port and let them load it and send their products abroad. 
If they do so, and some other locality, some other exporter, will 
suffer, it or he is discriminated against; he can not get the 
service. 

Mr. President, I can not imagine any condition of things more 
detrimental to our prosperity than a condition like that. There 
is nothing more detrimental to honest business and honest ad- 
ministration and honest government than a condition of things 
like that. The people of this country do not desire anything like 
it. There is too much political influence in governmental affairs. 
Yet it is likely to come about under a policy of this character, 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smt- 
mons], the honored chairman of the Finance Committee, urged 
this proposition on the ground of naval preparedness. He said 
we need as naval auxiliaries merchant vessels in conjunction 
with regular naval vessels, to be available in time of war as 
well as in time of peace. I have taken some time to examine 
the debates in the House, and I have been struck with the great 
number of Representatives who have based their support of this 
bill upon the ground of its desirability from a naval standpoint. 
They support this bill because it will furnish ships as naval 
auxiliaries, and that is made the primary purpose of the bill 
so far as they are concerned. 

I rode down in the car a few days ago with a very prominent 
Democratic Member of the House who had been against a ship- 
purchase bill, He said, “I give my support to the bill now 
because of its naval-auxiliary feature.“ He said, “I am in 
favor of the bill now because the primary purpose of it, the 
basie purpose of it, is to furnish auxiliaries for our Navy.” 
I called his attention to the terms of the Dill itself. I called 
his attention to the fact that under the terms of the bill the 
primary purpose of it is commercial, He said, I did not under- 
stand that the bill was framed in that way.” He said, “If I 
had understood it that way, I would not have supported it.” 

Now, what does the bill do, Mr. President? Many of the 
people of the country are for it because they think it furnishes 
primarily a naval auxiliary. Many of the people of the country 
are for it because they do not understand that its primary pur- 
pose is to furnish commercial ships to engage in the transport- 
ing trade of the world rather than as nayal auxiliaries, 

The title of the bill reads as follows: 

To establish a United States shipping board— 


For what purpose? 
for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval 
auxiliary. 


That is the first purpose specified in the title of the bill—a 
naval auxiliary—and then— 

And a naval reserve and a merchant marine. 

That is apparently subordinate. But what are the terms 
of the bill itself? They seem to go on the theory that most of 
the people will not look any further than the title of the bill. 
They may have a good deal of basis for that. A great many 
people may not reall any further than the title. In many of our 


States we have a constitutional requirement that the purpose of 
a bill must be expressed in the title. 

Our friends, I suppose, are going on the theory that the peo- 
ple of the country understand that Congress must express the 
purpose of the bill in the title, just as they are required to do 
in State legislation. Of course, that is not so. We can put any- 
thing in the bill and nothing in the title, or we can put one thing 
in the title and something else in the bill; it does not invalidate 
the bill. I do not suppose we need any title at all, that all we 
need is the enacting clause. 

Section 5 of the bill is the legislative part of it, so far as the 
naval auxiliary and so on is concerned. What does it provide? 

That the board, with the approval of the President, is authorized to 
have constructed and equip in American shipyards and navy yards 
or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to domestic 
yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter, vessels suitable— 

Now, suitable for what? Suitable for a naval auxiliary, as 
the title says? No 
suitable, as far as the commercial requirements of the marine trade of 
the United States may permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or Army 
transports. 

In other words, the primary consideration in the construction 
of these ships and in the purchase of these ships is commercial. 
The prime motive for which they are to be constructed and pur- 
chased is commercial, and only in so far as commercial pur- 
poses will permit their use as naval auxiliaries shall they be 
used for that purpose, 

Mr. President, I proposed in the committee to turn that 
around and authorize the purchase and construction of these 
ships for naval auxiliary purposes, and to be used as may be 
for commercial p With a change like that I would sup- 
port the bill, at least so far as its fundamental features were 
concerned, I would have some very serious objections to some 
of the other provisions, but that is the fundamental proposition 
with me. That would eliminate the principle of Government 
ownership and operation in private industry. 

I have voted in the Senate for the expenditure of $30,000,000, 
I think it was, for the purchase of naval auxiliaries. The 
Senate passed a proposition of that kind without a dissenting 
vote. The Senate would pass a proposition like that now with- 
out a dissenting vote. But our friends would not make that 
change. They insist upon the commercial feature of it being 
the primary and main purpose of the bill, 

The Senator from North Carolina said we ought to stand- 
ardize the building of ships, and he suggests that it has been 
proposed by some that if we would standardize our ships we 
could build them much more cheaply than they can build ships 
abroad. In other words, he seems to suggest that this $50,- 
000,000 would be a sort of an experimental fund for the pur- 
pose of trying out the idea some people have with reference 
to standardizing the construction of ships. 

Mr, President, it may be true that we can standardize the 
construction of our ships. I think they have already done 
that to a certain extent. I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment needs to go into that experimental business. I am satis- 
fied that private capital and private energy and private ini- 
tiative and private development will bring forth the highest 
possible efficiency in the construction of ships, whether by 
standardization or otherwise, and that if we will give our 
capital the proper encouragement, if we will take the proper 
steps to continue as nearly as may be in time of peace the 
basic influences under which we are having such a stimulus in 
the shipbuilding industry and the ship-operating industry as 
we have now, our people will standardize ships. if that is the 
best and cheapest way to construct them, he Government 
does not need to do it. We do not need to take the people's 
money to experiment in a proposition of that sort, 

The Senator from North Carolina says that we need ships 
for the South American trade, and he seems to hold out the idea 
that we will get them for that trade under this bill. There is 
nothing in the bill requiring any of these ships to go into the 
South American trade. There is nothing under this bill re- 
quiring any of these ships to be put in any special trade. I 
should like to see more transportation lines between this coun- 
try and South America, but we will not get them under this 
bill unless conditions of trade warrant their going there. 

It was urged when we had the other shipping bill up that 
the Government would take its ships where business had not 
been developed sufficiently to warrant private enterprise to go; 
that the Gevernment would develop the business and then turn 
it over to private enterprise. Under a proposition of that sort 
there might have been some development of transportation lines 
to South America or some country, but there is not anything 
of that sort in this bill. 
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These ships will be leased, and the lessee will put them wher- 
ever he can make most profit out of them. If he can make 
more profit by going to South American ports, he will go there. 
If he has not any business there, he will not go there. He will 
not take these ships to develop business. He will take these 
ships and put them where the business is; where he can get 
the highest freight rates for the transportation that he fur- 
nislies. 

The Senator from North Carolina IMr. Smarons] suggested 
that we wanted ships that we could keep under the American 
flag; that could not be transferred when the European war 
closes and when these abnormal conditions pass away to for- 
eign flags. He said that Mr. Marvin, who appeared before our 
committee, suggested that the ships that came in under the 
American flag under our emergency act were likely, when the 
war closed and when these abnormal conditions ceased, to re- 
transfer themselves to a foreign flag. Well, that is true; that 
is very likely to happen unless this Government gives better 
encouragement for ships to remain under the American flag 
than it has been doing. 

Why did many of these ships come under the American flag 
under the emergency act? They came under the American flag 
because it was safer for them to do it; they came under the 
American flag because they were afraid to sail under any other 
flag. They did not come under the American flag because they 
wanted to be under the American flag, but simply because they 
thought it was more profitable for them to do it at the time and 
safer for them to do it. When these abnormal conditions pass 
away and the European war ceases they will leave the Amer- 
ican flag if it is more profitable for them to go under some other 
flag. That is true. If we do not make our laws of such a 
character that they can operate under the American flag as 
cheaply or more cheaply than they can operate under any other 
flag, they are going to leave our flag. That is natural, and they 
can not be blamed for it. They are in this business to make 
money; they are not philanthropists; they are not conducting 
a charitable enterprise. They will go where they can make the 
most money. Of course if the Government buys the ships, or 
if the Government builds the ships, it can prevent their going 
under another flag; but if they can not operate at a profit 
under American laws and American policies, Mr. President, 
they will not be operated, except at the expense of the American 
people. If private enterprise can not operate a privately built 
ship at a profit under American laws, then private enterprise 
can not operate these ships under American laws unless the Goy- 
ernment gives them some special rates, in other words, unless 
the Government gives them a subsidy, which is anathema to 
our Democratic friends. If private parties will not operate these 
ships, then the Government must operate them, and again the 
people will put up the difference, That is all there is to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask my friend from 
Washington, who is very familiar with attempted legislation on 
this question of rehabilitating the American merchant marine, if 
he has ever seen a bill that provides so great a Subsidy as does 
this bill which is now under consideration? 

Mr. JONES, I do not think so. 

Mr. President, if I were in favor of Government ownership 
and Government operation, I would consider this is the last 
business and this is the worst time that it could be put into 
effect. Those who are in favor of Government ownership, 
those who are in favor of Government operation, are taking 
the very worst line of business and the very worst time to 
demonstrate the efficiency or the merit of their contention. 

Government operation of ships is entirely different from Goy- 
ernment operation of railroads. A railroad is fixed; it has 
fixed termini; it has a fixed line; a fixed route, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, a fixed business that must come to it; that it must 
get. You can put your hand on it; you can control it; you can 
compel it to run; you can compel it to handle products; you can 
regulate it. It can not get away from you. If it does not like 
what you demand it can not help itself, It must continue to 
run or go into bankruptcy. 

How is it with shipping? You can not do anything of this 
kind with it. A ship may be in this port to-day, in a port 
100 miles away to-morrow, and the next day in a port a hun- 
dred miles away from that, A ship may run between two cer- 
tain ports to-day and between two entirely different ports to- 
morrow. A ship may find business at this port to-day and find 
none there to-morrow, and none at the port to which it goes. 

A railroad to n certain extent has no competitor. No other 
train runs upon its line except its own. How is it with ship- 
ping? One ship is hardly over a certain space in the ocean until 
another goes along the same track. One ship enters a port and 
docks. Immediately at its side comes another ship and docks. 
If we have an American ship landing at one of our ports, not 


only can another American ship land by its side, but here comes 
a ship on its same track from England or Germany or France, 
or from any other country on the face of the earth; that ship 
may come with a crew receiving but half the wages received by 
the crew of the American ship. It may come from a port where 
the charges and dues were nothing like the charges and dues 
which the American ship has had to pay. It may be a ship that 
cost in its original construction not more than 75 per cent of the 
cost of the American ship. You can try to regulate it. If it does 
not like your regulations it will go somewhere else to do business 
or transfer to another flag. All these and many other various 
conditions show the difficulty of the operation of ships, and espe- 
cially the operation of Government ships by the Government. 
I will not take up the time to point ont other varying conditions. 
They will occur to anybody who will think about the matter for 
a moment. 

But what about the present conditions as affecting the entrance 
into this business by the Government? Everybody knows that 
the present conditions are as unfavorable as they possibly 
could be. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yleld to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has just said that conditions are 
as unfavorable as they possibly could be. One of these con- 
ditions is the fact that ocean rates are about four times as high 
as they were normally. Is that one of the things that make the 
conditions unfavorable? 

Mr. JONES. I have gone into the matter of ocean rates here- 
tofore, and I do not want to take any more time than is neces- 
sary, and therefore I do not care to go into that further. I 
8 not, I think, convince the Senator from Missouri in any 
event. 

Mr. REED. No; the Senator could not convince anybody of 
that if he would give the facts. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator has his opinion, and I have mine; 
but I have answered that suggestion, I think, very fully in my 
remarks, 

I was just going on to point out some of the unfavorable con- 
ditions, to my mind, for the Government going into the owner- 
ship and operation of ships aside from the suggestion of the 
Senator, whether or not that is a valid suggestion. What are 
the conditions which the Government will have to face if it wants 
to purchase ships now? It is going to have to pay the highest 
possible price; it is going to have to buy ships in the highest 
possible market. 

Mr. REED. Why are ships high? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator does not need 
an answer to that question. 

Mr. REED, It is because they get high rates for shipment. 
I will answer the question myself; and that is the reason why 
it is profitable to go into the business. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly; I think I have touched on all that, 
but I am coming now to the specifice conditions which will con- 
front the Government if it is going to go into the ownership 
and operation of ships, without discussing further the reasons. 

The Government, if it buys ships, will have to pay the high- 
est possible price; and what is it confronted with? It is con- 
fronted with the absolute assurance that within one, two, or 
three years it will face a great reduction in the value of those 
ships; in other words, we are going to buy ships on a high 
market with the absolute certainty that if we want to sell 
them in the near future we will have to sell them on, a low 
market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr, JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, Is it not a fact that four or five years ago 
the usual price paid per ton for the construction of a ship ran 
from $30 to $40, and is it not also a fact that to-day offers are 
made of as high as $100 to $120 per ton in order that shippers 
may secure ships to carry on the trade that commerce demands? 

Mr. JONES. That is true; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if the Government of the United States 
should undertake to purchase ships to-day they would have 
to pay the market price, which is $100 to $120 per construc- 
tion ton; and if in two or three years they are compelled to 
sell those same ships the price no doubt would be about the 
same as it was before the advance in price owing to the demand 
for ocean carriers, 

Mr. JONES. That is absolutely true, although the case is 
even stronger than that. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to mc? 

Mr. JONES, I yield te the Senator, 
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Mr. NELSON. The price of ships has increased even more 
than the Senator from Utah has suggested. Lately the premier 
of the Government of Australia purchased 10 ships to send 
wheat and other cereals to Europe, and they cost on an aver- 
age over $160 per gross ton; and the records show that there 
have been many sales from $125 to $150 per ton. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct, and I was just going to men- 
tion that in connection with the proposal that the Government 
build ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the testimony of Mr. Marvin before our committee. On 
page 18 of the hearings the following appears: 

Senator BANKHEAD., Can you tell this committee about what would 
be the cost of, say, a 7,000-ton ship—what it would cost to build it and 


ut it into service? 
8 Mr. Marvin. It would cost about $500,000, Ships have been bullt 


in this country at as low a rate as $50 per ton dead-weight capacity. 
The prices have gone up, because the cost of labor has n and the 
cost of materials has risen. 


So that he estimates that a 7,000-ton ship would cost about 


,000. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, anybody who will examine the 
testimony taken by our committee and the testimony before the 
House committee, and take it altogether, will be convinced that 
the statements made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NeLson] are correct ; that 
if we were to purchase ships now, instead of paying from $30 
to $40 or $50 a ton, or at about that rate, we would have to pay 
from $100 to $150 or $175 per ton for the ships. And nobody can 
deny that when normal conditions come about again if the Gov- 
ernment desires to sell the ships, they could not be sold for a 
price to exceed $30, $40, or $50 a ton. 

Suppose the Government should construct its ships. It will 
have to make its contracts now, and contracts for the construc- 
tion of ships will be based upon present conditions, not on what 
they will be two or three years from now. The Government will 
have to pay for ships that it will have constructed from $100 at 
the lowest to $150 or $175 per ton gross. How far will the 
$50,000,000 proposed to be appropriated by this bill go? As I 
said yesterday, we will probably under Government construction 
and Government administration and operation get about 250,000 
or 300,000 tons, and inside of four years the vessels acquired will 
not be worth $25,000,000—that would be a high estimate—and 
possibly by the time the ships are built, two years from now, they 
will not be worth half the contract price. 

Any business man can see why that will be so; the people 
of the country can see why that will be so; they can appreciate 
the fact that when all the ships of the world are available for 
commercial transportation the price of ships must go down, and 
that these ships will be available inside of two years there can 
hardly be any reasonable doubt. If we were to contract under 
this bill to-morrow for the building of these ships, we could 
not get them short of two years; and I think I am justified in 
saying that what we would now contract to pay $50,000,000 
for would not be worth over $25,000,000 when they were actu- 
ally completed. 

Do the people of this country want to do that? Do you call 
that a subsidy to anybody or for any particular purpose? Is 
that economy? Is that wasteful administration? Is that a 
wasteful policy? It seems so to me. I can not make anything 
else out of it. How can you expect to demonstrate the effi- 
ciency of Government operation and Government construction 
when you are confronted with a situation like that? 

Why, as I said, if I were the strongest advocate of Govern- 
ment ownership and Government operation, and wanted to 
demonstrate the merit of my contention, this would be the last 
line of business and the last time that I would want to go into 
it in order to demonstrate it. Under this bill the people of this 
country will get the fewest possible ships for the money ex- 
pended, and when they want to dispose of them they will get 
the lowest possible price for them. Somebody will get a greater 
subsidy than was every before suggested and the people would 
get the least benefit. 

Mr. President, under this bill there are various restrictions 
and impositions placed upon shipping in the foreign trade. 

It is understood by a great many that under the terms of 
this bill the shipping board will have the right and the power 
to regulate the rates to be charged in foreign trade. Our friends 
on the other side seem to contend that this is not so. At any 
rate they declare that it is not their intention to do that; but 
I know that many of the shipping people think that is so. One 
man who contracted some time ago for the construction of eight 
or nine ships to go into the foreign trade—a man whom I 
know personally; a man of the highest character and splendid 
business judgment, and I am satisfied that what he says is his 
honest conyviction—wrote me a few days ago that if this bill 


goes through with the provisions with reference to regulation 
of rates and the puljlication of rates and the publication of their 
business in the foreign trade he will take his ships out of the 
foreign trade, or he will get rid of his ships at the very earliest 
possible opportunity; and he is not a Republican either. He 
may be mistaken in regard to the effect of the bill, but I am 
satisfied he believes what he says, and that he will do what he 
says he will do; and that is the great trouble with this bill. I 
think he is right in his view of the power given the board. In- 
stead of promoting the development of the American merchant 
marine, instead of adding to its shipping, it will destroy the 
American merchant marine and drive men out of it who are in 
the foreign trade. 

Mr. President, why is it that our people do not go into the 
foreign trade now? That is to say, why is it that they did not 
go into it before these abnormal conditions came up? Because 
they apparently could not compete with their foreign competitors, 
They did not think their investment was safe. They did not 
see a profit in it. They deemed our laws too harsh or too re- 
strictive. They may have been mistaken, but they did not go 
into it, and there was no power that could compel them to do so. 
If we put upon them additional restrictions and additional 
impositions, we simply hamper and fetter our own development. 
That is all there is to it. 

Why, Mr. President, instead of trying to regulate, instead of 
trying to control and hamper what we have not got, we ought to 
offer every possible inducement to bring into being what we so 
much desire, What we want is a shipping in the foreign trade. 
We have not got it except as it has come under these abnormal 
conditions that are soon going to cease. We want it; and in- 
stead of restricting it, instead of hamstringing it, instead of 
fettering it, we ought to make it free and offer every possible 
inducement and every possible encouragement for our people to 
go into the foreign trade. 

In my judgment, by the restrictions that we have put into - 
this bill—with a good purpose, of course; with a good intention, 
of course; in the hope largely of benefiting not the merchant 
marine but the shippers of the country—we will not only pre- 
vent the development of our foreign merchant marine, but we 
will destroy what we get under these abnormal conditions. 

We did not begin to regulate our railroads until we got the 
railroads, and there fs a great deal of question as to whether 
our regulation of railroads is a success or not, I am not going 
into that subject; but it does seem to me that it is not wise, it 
is not good statesmanship, to begin to regulate our shipping 
until we get our shipping. Then, we must not forget that, as I 
said a while ago, the shipping business is different from the 
railroad business. After we get our shipping we will have to be 
very careful about our regulating, for fear we will drive it from 
under the American flag, drive it to some other country. Ships 
do not have to come to this country. They can go anywhere in 
the ocean, free. If the restrictions, no matter how reasonable 
we think they are, are not satisfactory to the shipowner, he 
does not have to come under them. 

Mr. President, what is going to confront us very soon? What 
is going to confront the shipping industry that we are building 
up now more rapidly than we ever did before? Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that shipping industry is going to be confronted within the 
next three or four years with the most tremendous competition 
from every maritime country on the face of the earth. The ships 
of England that are now commandeered by the Government for 
the transportation of troops, Government supplies, and ammu- 
nition; the ships of France that are used for the same purpose; 
the ships of Germany that are tied up in neutral ports; the ships 
of England that are tied up in neutral ports, if there are any 
all will be set free to engage in the commerce of the seas, and 
they will all meet our ships, not under our regulations, not upon 
our terms, but under their regulations and upon their terms. 
They are free. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
that it is estimated, I think from reliable sources, that at least 
8,000,000 tons have gone to the bottom of the ocean. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; that is true. There will be some little 
shortage for a while. How long will that last? What are the 
shipyards of England doing now? What are the shipyards of 
Germany doing now? I do not know. They may be engaged in 
the building of naval ships, warships; but the minute the war 
closes they will run day and night to their utmost capacity in 
the construction of merchant ships. I saw in a paper the other 
day that in Germany they are constructing a large number of 
great merchant ships, one of them of 56,000 tons. 

I do not know whether it is true or not—I suspect it is— 
they know this war is going to end. They are going to make 
every possible preparation for it. They know that when this 
war ends a commercial war will begin. They are going to be 
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as fully prepared to engage in this commercial war as they pos- 
sibly can be when the peace that they know is inevitable comes, 
and we are going to have to face it. They are going to go after 
our market at home and abroad. They know it is the greatest 
and richest in the world. They want it. They are going to 
take it if they can, and they are going to coordinate every gov- 
ernmental power with private enterprise to take it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I assume the fact has not escaped the 
attention of the Senator that very recently a proposition was 
made in the French Assembly to make a grant of a considerable 
sum of money to the Government of Drance for the purpose of 
getting a fleet of steamships; but after debate it was concluded 
that the proper thing for France to do was to make a loan 
of 100,000,000 franes to the shipbuilders of France, and that 
loan has been made, to be repaid with a very small rate of 
interest. 

Mr. JONES. That is correct. I am glad the Senator made 
the suggestion. There are a great many of these things that 
ought to be suggested that I did not feel that I had the time to 
take up. I have taken much more time than I ought to have 
taken or than I expected to take; but that simply illustrates 
what these countries are doing to-day and are going to do in 
order to meet the conflict that is coming. Why, Mr. President, 
instead of hampering their shipping they are not only leaving 
it perfectly free but they are giving it every possible encourage- 
ment, not only by direct subsidies and subventions but by loans, 
such as just mentioned by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
and by secret relief and secret benefits and secret encourage- 
ments, and everything of the kind. 

We propose to regulate the rates. There is not a country on 
the fact of the earth that pretends to regulate the rates to be 
charged by its shipping in foreign commerce; and if that is 
true—and it is true—why should the United States, when its 
shipping is just being built up, start out upon a proposition that 
can not do anything but hamper it? 

The advocates of this measure say they do not intend to do it 
by this bill, but they do not make it very plain. It ought to be 
made plain. There are those in the shipping business who think 
that this board is given the power to regulate, to a greater or less 
extent, the rates to be charged, and I believe they are correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Washington to section 18, I suppose he has 
already referred to it; but in view of what he has just said, I 
suggest that the language of the bill is very plain upon the 
point just mentioned. It does give the shipping board absolute 
power to fix the rates for every common carrier by water in 
foreign commerce; and when we turn to the first section of the 
bill and find how a common carrier by water in foreign com- 
merce is defined, it will be seen that the attempt is made here 
to give the board power to regulate or fix the rates on all such 
commerce. My question is, Does the Senator from Washington, 
or does the Senator in charge of the bill, or any Senator who 
favors the bill, believe that we can regulate the rates of foreign 
ships? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know how it can be done. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like, at some time during the dis- 
cussion, to know what the interpretation of that and kindred 
sections is with respect to that subject—as to whether the 
United States can fix the rates for every ship that comes into 
our ports, either to deliver goods or to carry away goods from 
our shores? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to have that ques- 
tion answered at some time during the discussion. It was not 
answered in the committee. It was contended that they could 
do it. It was claimed to be the intention to regulate these 
foreign carriers as well as our own, to see that our own people 
are put on the same basis with them. It was contended also 
that this bill did not give this board the power to regulate 
charges by our ships in foreign commerce. I can not see any 
construction of that kind in the language of the bill. Under 
the language of the bill I agree with the Senator from Iowa 
that it does give this board, or attempts to give this board, that 
power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would suggest that sec- 
tion 18 provides as follows: 

That no common carricr by water in foreign commerce shall demand, 
charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly dis- 
criminatory between shippers or ports or unjustly prejudicial to ex- 
porters of the United States as compared with their foreign competitors. 

I do not think there is any question but that Congress -has 
the power to deal with that. I do not think there is any doubt 


but that we can prevent discrimination of that kind. We have 
yarious means of doing that. 

In giving clearances from our ports we may require compli- 
ance with such rules and regulations as we may see fit to require. 
Other countries have done it, and we have that power under the 
Constitution. We can absolutely prohibit a foreign ship from 
coming into the port of New York or other ports of the country. 
We have not seen fit to do it in the past; but with reference to 
the general powers exercised by other countries in the matter 
of control of freight-rates, and the statement which has been 
made that no country on earth has done such a thing, I call at- 
tention to some of the remarks I had occasion to submit the 
other day where I gave instances of that kind, Australia has 
done it, for one; Norway in large measure; Japan; Austria- 
Hungary ; Canada in very large measure. 

Mr. JONES. But are not those Government ships, or ships 
carrying Government mails, or something of that sort? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not altogether. 

Mr. JONES. Practically every one of them, I understand, 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the case of Australia, the Common- 
wealth Government has assumed power to control the move- 
ments of Australian shipping, and has also secured authority 
to regulate freight-charges between Australian ports. 

Mr. JONES. That means Australian ports. We are talking 
about foreign trade. 

Mr. FLETCHER, France has exercised very large control. 

Mr. JONES. In foreign trade? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In foreign trade. 

Mr. JONES. And fixed rates? 

Se FLETCHER. Yes; a large measure of control of their 
ps. 

Mr. JONES. Is it true that France tried to regulate the 
rates in the foreign carrying trade? 

Mr, FLETCHER. It has practically controlled the rates 
where the Government requires certain things to be done, cer- 
tain payments to be made, just as Great Britain when charging 
a large percentage of the profits of shipping has been in a large 
measure dealing with the question of rates. 

Mr. JONES. She is not interfering with the charges her 
ships will make in their dealings with other countries, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The answer of the Senator from Florida is 
hardly satisfactory, if it be an answer at all. My question 
was whether it was claimed by the supporters of the bill that 
an American shipping board could fix the rates that should be 
charged by a foreign ship carrying goods to this country or tak- 
ing goods away from this country. That is just the power 
that is attempted to be given to the shipping board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I undertook to show that we can prevent 
a discrimination against our own exports by foreign ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. If the Senator from Washington 
will permit me just a moment more the language of the bill is: 

Whenever the board finds that any such rate, fare, or charge is 
demanded, charged, or collected it may alter the same to the extent 
necessary to correct such unjust discrimination or prejudice and make 
an order that the carrier 

That is whether an American ship or a foreign ship— 
shall discontinue demanding, charging, or collecting any such un- 
justly discriminatory or prejudicial rate, fare, or charge. 

I yenture to say we can confer no such authority upon a ship- 
ping board, and I venture, further, the assertion that there is 
no country on earth that has attempted to give any department 
of its Government the authority to fix a rate that should be 
charged by a foreign ship. 

Mr. JONES. I agree entirely with the Senator from Iowa. 
He is absolutely correct. I did not intend to go into the special 
terms of the bill. I was talking about the commercial contest 
which is going to confront us when this war closes, and I called 
attention to what I think the fact will be, that every maritime 
nation on earth will do its utmost to get as much of the carrying 
trade of the world as possible, that they will offer every possible 
encouragement and inducement to their merchant marine, and 
they will place just as few restrictions upon it as possible. 

England especially is the great maritime power. England 
especially desires to control the sea. She has done it and she 
is going to try to continue to do it, and we might just as well 
face the fact now that Great Britain will do everything in her 
power to keep us off the sea. England will do everything in 
her power to prevent the development of the American mer- 
ehant marine. It has been the whole course and policy of Great 
Britain to destroy where she could the maritime interest of 
other nations and develop her own. It is a wise policy from 
her standpoint; she can not be blamed for doing it; but it does 
look strange that we should play into her hands when the great 
opportunity presents itself to us now to take our place in the 
maritime trade of the world. 
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What has been the policy of England? What has she done 
to build up her maritime interests? I want to call your atten- 
tion briefly to some of the acts that she has passed just to 
illustrate what she will do in behalf of this same interest, an 
interest that is absolutely necessary to England’s perpetuity and 
to her supremacy. 

In 1600 Sir Walter Raleigh uttered this fundamental truth: 

Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade, whosoever com- 
mands the trade of the world commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself. 

That has been the basis of England’s action. That has been 
the principle that has underlain her policy with reference to 
shipping from the beginning. That expression of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was simply the expression of the principle that had 
been animating Great Britain prior to that time. In 1381 Eng- 
land passed this law: 

That for increasing the shipping of England, of late much diminished, 
none of the King's subjects shall hereafter ship any kind of merchan- 
dise either outward or homeward but only in the ships of the King's 
subjects, on forfeiture of ships and merchandise, in which ships 
the greater part of the crews shall be of the King’s subjects. 

Suppose we should pass a law like that to take effect when 
this war is over. We would develop an American merchant 
marine, we would continue its development, and while it night 
seem like a harsh proposition, it would probably bring very 
great results. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair). 
pora the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 

tah? 

Mr. JONES. I do. : 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that England, Germany, France, Japan, 
Austria—I might say every maritime nation of the world—has 
passed laws since the beginning of this horrible war preventing 
the sale of a merchant vessel to anyone outside the citizens of 
the country passing the law. They see the necessity of main- 
taining their merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES. They are getting ready for the conflict that is 
to come. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have passed laws that would prevent a 
citizen from selling a ship to a citizen or company of any 
other country. They can plainly see what is coming, that the 
greatest conflict in the world will be upon us in a very little 
while, and if we pass legislation such as this—— 

Mr. JONES. They will laugh at us. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be impossible for us to do any trade 
at all. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; they are laughing in their sleeves now at 
the action we are taking. : 

Along in 1662 and for a short time after that the Dutch 
navigators began to go about the sea and to develop their 
merchant marine. They began to supplant the English, and 
they got so bold about it that England’s attention was called 
to it. They went down the English Channel with brooms at 
the masthead to signify to Great Britain how they were sweep- 
ing her off the seas. What did England do? Did she sit 
supinely by and allow that to go on? Did she pass some Gov- 
ernment-ownership proposition or something of that sort? 
This is what she did: Here is a statement prepared by Hon. 
Alexander R. Smith. now editor of the Marine News, and one 
of the best informed men with reference to the merchant 
marine that we have in this country. He says: 

When Oliver Cromwell, a trife more than two and a half centuries 
ago, had composed the differences that had previously existed in Eng- 
land and bad brought about an orderly condition in that turbulent 
country he paused for a moment to seaward, and instantly he 
realized that he had but half completed the work high destiny had 
imposed upon him. Passing down what were then called the Narrow 
Seas, now commonly called the English Channel, were numerous Dutch 
ships that, too 5 for Cromwell's gorge, flaunted at their 
mastheads a broom heralding to the world the fact that they “ swept 
the seas,” because at that time the maritime dominance of the Dutch 
was unquestioned. 

Cromwell, happily for England, was a man of action. He was also 
a man of indomitable determination. He set about the task of removin 
the brooms from the mastheads of Dutch ships. It was some task, bu 
Cromwell accomplished it, and he did it so thoroughly that since that 
time Dutch participation in maritime affairs has becn of a minor 
character. 

How did she do it? She passed this law: 


Act 12, Charles II, Chapter VIII, section 3: And it is further en- 
acted, ete. that oo goods or commodities whatsoever of the growth, 
production or manufacture of Africa, Asia, or America, or of any part 
hereof, which are described or laid down in the usual maps or charts 
of those places, he imported into ey — Treland, or Wales, islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey, or town of . in any other 
ship or ships, vessel or vessels whetsoever but in such as do truly and 
without fraud belong only to the people of England or Ireland, Dominion 
of Wales, or town of rwick-upon-Tweed, or of the lands, islands, 


plantations, or territories in Asia, Africa, or America to His Majesty 
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belonging, as the proprietors and right owners thereof, and whereof the 
master and three-fourths at least of the mariners are English. under 
the penalty of the forfeiture of all such goods and commodities and 
of the ship or vessel in which they were ag sgh yr with all ber guns, 
tackle, furaiture. and apparel, one moiety to His Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, and the other moiety to bim or them who shall seize, 
inform, or sue for the same in any court of record by bill, information, 
plaint, or other action wherein no essoin, protection, or wager of law 
shall be allowed. i 

Now, that was an effective method of promoting British mari- 
time interests and destroying the Dutch. It did accomplish its 
purpose. That is the character of method that England has 
been using, when it was necessary, to develop her merchant 
marine. 


By this law only the nations of Europe could carry their own prod- 
ucts or manufactures into British ports in their own vessels. The rest 
of the nations and all other parts of the world were dependent on Brit- 
ish shipping. So were all the colonies of Creat Britain and the British 
domestic trade. The * set up by this law violated the right of 
eed pee excluded from the carriage of their own merchandise to 
marke 


England had no regard for that. She was looking after her 
own interest, protecting her own people. It may have been 
some little hardship, because they could not bring goods to Eng- 
land in some of the ships that possibly would have carried them 
a little cheaper, but it built up the great merchant marine of 
Great Britain upon which the very life and perpetuity of the 
nation depended. 

What did she do in reference to the colonies, a part of her 
own people? In the navigation act of 1771 this provision is 
found: 

No goods or commodities whatever of the growth, production, or 
manufacture of 3 Africa, or America shall be imported into Eng- 
land or Ireland o% into any of the plantations (American Colonies 
except in ships be:onging to English subjects of which the master ani 
the greater number of the crew shall also be English. 

That is famiqr history, of course, to every Member of the 
Senate; yet I thought it might not be amiss to call attention to 
it now, to put it in the Recorp, to show what England has done 
and to show what we are likely to meet—the principle, at least, 
and the policy we are going to meet in a commercial contest 
with the world when this war closes. England will leave noth- 
ing undone to maintain not only her supremacy upon the sea 
but to keep just as much as possible other nations off the sea 
and out of the maritime business. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a more recent example that has 
always attracted my attention. We were having a great pros- 
perity, so far as our merchant marine was concerned, under 
the historic principle of the founders of the Republic in the 
matter of discriminating duties. Great Britain, with her usual 
foresight and wisdom, induced our Government to agree to a 
policy that forbade us giving any advantage to our shipping 
that Great Britain did not give to hers; that is to say, we 
would abolish the discriminating-duty policy and we would 
have reciprocity, as it was called. We were foolish enough to 
enter into that commercial agreement with Great Britain, 
which is still in existence, but Great Britain immediately com- 
menced giving large subsidies to her vessels, and handicapped 
us in that way, so that without subsidies given by our Govern- 
ment we were utterly unable to compete with Great Britain. 
That, to my mind, had a great deal to do with the decline of 
our merchant shipping in competition with Great Britain and 
other countries that gave governmental help to their ship- 
building industry. 

Mr. JONES. When the Underwood tariff bill was under 
consideration here in the Senate, I remember that, one night 
along about 12 o’clock, I made a speech on that proposition; 
and I convinced myself, at any rate, if nobody else, that 
our abandonment of the discriminating-duty system was the 
primary cause for the decline of the destruction of our mer- 
chant marine. I did not intend to go into the matter here and 
to take the time up fully. I thought I made it pretty clear in 
that speech; I thought I showed, by five-year periods. how this 
operated, and showed how England did not accept our proposi- 
tion that we embodied in the statute until she had everything 
ready to destroy us, until she had her discriminating features 
al! framed up and in operation; and then she continued them 
after she had accepted our proposition of reciprocity and fair 
treatment. I have urged time and again, and I urge again, 
that we get rid of the treaties—that we get rid of these fetters 
that bind us now—and let us start into this commercial cam- 
paign at least upon an equality with these foreign countries, 
unfettered at any rate by any act of our own. We ought to get 
rid of those treaties just as cuickly as possible. I made some 
remarks along this line a month or so ago, and will not go into 
it now further. 
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We hear talk about retaliation. We can meet them on a 
retaliation proposition now. We have got to meet them any- 


how. They will discriminate against us in every conceivable 
Way—secret and open. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
venture to suggest to him that some months ago I offered a 
bill in this body restoring the discriminating-duty policy of the 
Government and providing for an abrogation of the commercial 
treaties. It went to the Committee on Commerce, and I sup- 
pose it is safely lodged in the pigeonholes of that great com- 
mittee. I have never heard of it since. 

Mr. JONES. It is there. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator called attention to Great 
Britain and her wisdom in looking after her own interests, 
especially her merchant marine. If the Senator will permit me 
I will read a few lines which I proposed to use myself, but I 
um sure it will get a wider circulation if it goes in the Senator's 
speech than in mine. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It shows how a newspaper of Great 
Britain looks upon the experiment we are now trying in this 
country. It is from the London Spectator of February, this 
year: 

All over the world experience has shown that the intervention of the 
state in any particular industry frightens away private capital. 
American economists are fond of emphasizing this int when they 
contrast the American railway system, constructed by private enter- 
dao with the rallways of India, constructed by Government enter- 

He might have added the railways of Canada, where the 
greatest possible scandals have grown out of the governmental 
construction of the Canadian railroad: 


The 8 of mileage is enormous, and far greater than can 
y 


be explained the difference, admittedly great, between the industrial 
conditions of the two countries, Therefore, m the int of view 
of the British shipping s industry, we certainly hope that President 
Wilson will ist In this bill, which might be briefly described as a 
scheme for dicapping American commercial enterprise by State 
competition, 


They are felicitating themselves in Great Britain on this legis- 
lation as giving a further boost to British shipping to the dis- 
advantage of ours. 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad indeed that the Senator read 
that to the Senate. I had not seen that article. It confirms the 
ideas I have expressed in reference to the attitude of England 
regarding this legislation. She is not afraid of it. As I said a 
while ago, she is laughing in her sleeves at our effort to try to 
do something for our merchant marine. As long as we go along 
these lines there will be no trouble with Great Britain. She 
will not be opposing our legislation or anything of that sort, be- 
cause her interest can not be served better than by the passage 
of such legislation as this. 

What is England doing now? She is stopping our ships. She 
is confiscating thelr cargoes. She is taking them into port. 
holding them up, delaying them. She is delaying our mails, 
not letting them get through. She is blacklisting our citizens, 
blacklisting our ships, blacklisting the citizens of neutral coun- 
tries so that they can not trade with us, so that they can not 
ship in our ships, and all this sort of thing. She is doing it on 
the plea, of course, of the necessities of war; yet there are some 
of those things that can not be explained upon any other theory 
or upon any other principle than that she wants to stop the 
development of the American merchant marine in certain lines 
of industry where we are threatening to get in. 

A Senator the other day suggested that there were some 
ships that our Government could buy. I have heard of some. 
Why can we buy them? Why do they want to sell them? Be- 
cause Great Britain has blacklisted them; that is why. What 
did the owners of one of these ships try to do some time ago? 
They tried to get some war insurance from the Government. 
What word was sent to them by the Treasury Department? 
“We can not give it to you, because England will not consent 
to it.” That is what we have done. It was taken up by a 
party who knows how to do these things with the head of the 
Treasury. The Secretary ordered the insurance granted and 
kept the telegram. England took some of the ships of that com- 
pany and is using them to-day. She told this company it could 
sell some of the others, but she would fix the price. That is her 
treatment of American citizens. No wonder they would sell to 
the Government that will not insist on the rights of its citi- 
zens being respected. 

What is Engiand doing in South America now? Blacklisting 
firms that would like to do business with this country; and they 
‘ean not do it, because England objects. ; 

I have another matter that I am going to call to the attention 
of the Senate in a very few days, showing how England is domi- 


nating not only our commerce but our legislative policy. We will 
not pass any legislation here for the interest of our own people, 
for the development of our own industry, which England objects 
to. England is doing all these things and many more, and all 
we say to her is, “ Tut, tut, don't do it any more.” 

Mr, GALLINGER, And she keeps on doing it. 

Mr. JONES. Of course she keeps on doing it, and she will 
keep on doing it as long as she gets away with it, as the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WapswortH] suggests to me. Cer- 
tainly she seems to be getting away with it all the time. She 
has gotten away with it from the very beginning of this admin- 
istration, at her behest, without any reason given from that 
day to this. We repealed a statute that we had deliberately 
placed upon our books and imposed the tolls upon every Ameri- 
can ship going through the Panama Canal that is imposed on 
the ships of any other country on the face of the earth going 
through that canal. At England's behest we turned over to the 
world this great enterprise constrncted upon American soil by 
American energy and capital, and discriminated against our own 
people in the interest of England and other nations. From 
that day until this England has had her way in everything 
which she desires. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is the opportunity for 
this country to do what we have been wanting to do for many, 
many years, It seems to me that this is an opportunity that is 
similar to that which presented itself to Great Britain during 
the Civil War, which she took advantage of. It seems to me 
that the condition brought about by this terrific conflict across 
the water opens up the opportunity for us to provide a policy 
under which when conditions become normal our shipping de- 
velopment can continne. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator’s 
argument now is directly in conflict with his contention some 
time ago when he was agreeing with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Cusmarmns] that no country could undertake to regulate its 
foreign rates. 

Mr, JONES. Oh, no; it has nothing to do with the foreign- 
rate proposition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has to do with foreign shipping. 

Mr. JONES. That was not the question a while ago. I did 
not say they did not regulate the shipping. They do everything 
under the sun to encourage their shipping. They may get some 
of the profits that they have gotten, but they do not try to 
fix their rates, to fix the amount they shall charge their cus- 
tomers, unless it is in the case of ships getting a subsidy or 
subvention for carrying the mails, or something of that sort. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Let me read the Senator what Mr. Runci- 
man said in the House of Commons: 

The control [by the Government] of shipping is now so wide and 
so adequate that there is no vessel which can go and trade anywhere 
withou rmission of one kind or another. The last gap in that con- 
trol is filled up by the licensing committee baying to license vessels, 
not only those which run between foreign ports, but also those which 
run between this country and allied countries (p. 217). 

Then they proceed to limit importations, absolutely con- 
trolling the products which may or may not come into their 
country. The remedy decided upon by the Government in Feb- 
ruary, on the principle that high freights are due to the fact 
that the supply falls short of the demand, was to place re- 
strictions upon imports. The first imports to be affected were 
paper, paper-making materials, tobacco, dried fruits, furniture 
woods, stones, and slates. Orders in council were issued pro- 
hibiting the importation into the United Kingdom of any article 
which came under the general head of “luxuries.” 

That is the kind of control the United Kingdom exercises 
over its shipping. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, that is a war mensure; that is 
a war proposition. We are not at war with England or with 
any other great power. We do not need any war measure of 
that kind; but the Senator will find that, as soon as the war 
is over, whatever restrictions they put upon transportation that 
interfere with the development of their merchant marine will 
be taken off. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not contend that we want to exercise 
any such power; but I am only answering the suggestion that 
the Government has no such power as is proposed to be exer- 
cised in this bill. 

Mr. JONES. But, Mr. President, that does not answer the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, in my judgment, at all. 
The suggestion of the Senator from Iowa did not apply to con- 
ditions or to propositions like that. However, the Senator can 
take care of that matter better than I can. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
evidently misconstrued what I said. I said that England, as 
an example, has never attempted to fix the rates which should 
be charged by an American ship plying. between the ports of 
Great Britain and the ports of the United States. I still ad- 
here to that assertion, and insist that Great Britain would 
have no authority to fix those rates. Of course we have the 
power, in the absence of a treaty to the contrary, to exclude 
all foreign ships from our ports and not to permit them to do 
business with us at all. I have no doubt about that power; 
but that is entirely different from the authority to regulate 
the rates which shall be charged by a ship foreign to the coun- 
try passing the law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not the Senator think that, included 
in the larger power, would be the power to prevent discrimina- 
tion against our own people in the matter of shipping? That 
is the point, it seems to me—that the larger power must include 
the lesser, 

Mr. CUMMINS. All I have to suggest in answer to that is, 
Suppose we should fix one rate for the chip and Great Britain 
should fix another rate for the ship, which rate wou'd prevail? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I was saying, I think we need 
now a policy, and we ought to adopt a policy looking to the per- 
manent development of the American merchant marine through 
private enterprise and private capital. Nobody contends that 
it is the intention of the Government to invest seven hundred 
and fifty million or one or two billion dollars in the con- 
struction or purchase of ships. This bill provides a mere 
drop in the bucket. It is proposed and urged as an emer- 
gency proposition. It is not pretended that it will lead 
to a positive or a permanent development. If it has any 
effect whatever, it will be a deterrent, rather than an encour- 
aging effect. We should now adopt a policy, if possible, that 
would take care of the situation that is going to confront us 
when the European war is over. If we could adopt a policy 
which would insure the construction of cargo ships, which would 
insure that anyone who built a cargo ship would have a cargo 
coming back to America after he had carried away our goods— 
if we could adopt a policy under which the building of fast ships 
would be encouraged for the carrying of our mail and of our 
passengers, then indeed would we continue the building up of 
the American merchant marine; then indeed would we extend 
our trade, build up our shipping, and develop our shipyards, 
afford lower rates, and furnish good transportation for the pro- 
ducers of our country. : 

Mr. President, I want to notice briefly some of the provisions 
of the bill, and I am going to do that as hurriedly as possible, 
for I have already taken much more time than I intended to 
take. There is one amendment that I think ought to be made 
in the bill. Under the definition of “common carrier by water 
in foreign commerce” the bill says that this phrase means: 

A common carrier, exce a 2 
gaged in the 83 e of passengers or property cias 
tween tbe United States or any of its Districts, Territories, or es- 
sions and a foreign country, whether in the import or export trade 

Mr. President, my judgment is that that covers what is com- 
monly known as tramp ships as well as ships going upon regular 
lines and regular routes. The great majority of the world’s 
commerce—of the world’s cargo-carrying commerce—is done by 
tramp ships. Those ships do not go regularly from port to port. 
They may on one voyage visit the ports of two or three or any 
number of different countries before coming back to the home 
port. Sometimes they are gone from their home ports for 8, 10, 
or 12 months, touching at the ports of various countries. They 
may go with a cargo from one port to another, and from that 
port in ballast to a third port for a cargo, and take that cargo 
to a fourth port, and so on. It does not seem to me that we 
ought to attempt to regulate these vessels which are purely in- 
dependent shipping carriers, if we might say that, independent 
of the regular lines; and any regulation or restriction that we 
place upon ships of that character is bound to strangle and to 
throttle the tramp ships, so far as our tramp ships are con- 
cerned, and is bound to concentrate the carrying trade in regu- 
lar shipping lines, in great transportation companies. The 
tramp vessels ought to be excepted from the terms of this bill, 
in my judgment, just as ferryboats are excepted; but our Dem- 
ocratie friends have held their caucus and have decided upon 
the amendments to this bill; hurried it out of committee, with 
no opportunity to propose these changes; and, of course, it has 
come into the Senate; it is here, and it is going to be passed 
under the party decision of a party caucus. Only amendments 
that are agreeable to the party caucus can go on the bill. 

The paragraph from line 12 to line 17, on page 2 vf the bill, 
has been ver, materially amended from the way it came over 


from the other House, but I think it ought to have been striken 
out entirely. Under it, I think, it is possible, and not only pos- 
sible, but I think it is the real construction, that his board 
will have jurisdiction over wharfmen and even draymen handling 
the merchandise between the ship and the wharf. All those 
men in the various ports of the country will have to make their 
reports to the shipping board, file their charges, be Hable to 
prosecution for failure to do so, and be subject to the control of 
the shipping board. That seems to me to be really ridiculous, 
ae a that, the majority insist upon its going into 

e bill. 

Mr. President, I think that the majority have made a very 
wise amendment in striking from this board the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce. If we are going to 
have a shipping board, it ought to be one entirely free from 
politics; as free as it possibly can be. It cught to be entirely 
free of having as 9 part of its membership a purely political 
officer. It would be just as much out of place to nave the Sec- 
retary of War a member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as to have any departmental officer on this board. The com- 
mittee and the caucus did very wisely, I think, in cutting this 
provision out of the bill, and I hope that will be insisted upon 
when the bill goes to conference. The people will certainly have 
much more confidence in the impartiality of this board if there 
is not a Cabinet officer on it than if it has Cabinet officers in its 
membership. 

As to section 5, I have already called attention to the fact 
that under that section the title of the bill is practically nullified ; 
that while under the title the naval auxiliary feature is made a 
principal and primary purpose of the bill, under section 5— 
that is, the legislative part of the bill—it makes the commer- 
cial feature the fundamental and principal proposition and the 
naval auxiliary part purely incidental, and it could be left 
out of consideration entirely. 

I want, however, to call attention to the language here with 
reference to the construction of these ships, if we are going to 
construct them. The bill reads: 

That the board, with the approval of the President, is authorized to 
have constructed and equip in American shipyards— 

That is all right— 
and navy yards— 

That is all right— 
or elsewhere, 8 

What does that mean? Well, that means elsewhere; it means 
in Japan, in China, in Great Britain, in France, in Germany, or 
anywhere else by foreign labor and out of foreign material. 
Under what conditions can these ships be constructed elsewhere? 
giving preference, other things being equal 


Mr. WADSWORTH. And they never are equal. 

Mr. JONES (continuing reading)— 
to domestic yards. 

Mr. President, under that clause every ship that the Gov- 
ernment may order constructed is very likely to be built in a 
foreign shipyard. It may be that they could not get it done 
now while the European war is on, but if the war closes, and 
then we call for bids for the construction of these ships, every 
one of them will go to a foreign yard, because. under that lan- 
guage, if the bid of the foreign yard is one dollar less than the 
bid of the domestic yard other things are not equal—that is, 
other things besides one being the domestic yard and one the 
foreign yard—they are not equal. 

I wanted to put in a provision something like this: That the 
ships could be built elsewhere if the bids of the domestic yard 
were considered extortionate or excessive. That is substan- 
tially the provision that the Republicans enacted with reference 
to the Panama Canal; but my Democratic friends would have 
nothing of that; they must have this provision. 

Why, Mr. President, what are the conditions? Laborers in 
Japanese shipyards get from 40 to 80 cents a day, while in 
Amercan shipyards they receive from $2.50 to $6 a day. Japanis 
becoming efficient in the shipbuilding industry; she is encourag- 
ing her shipyards; and whenever the time comes that this Goy- 
ernment calls for bids for the construction of the ships provided 
for by this bill and opens those bids to the shipbuilders of the 
world, we will find that the Japanese and the English and the 
Germans will underbid our domestic yards. Then, instead of 
practically insisting upon the employment of American labor, 
the encouragement of American capital, the building of Amer- 
ican ships, we will have ships for the Government built by for- 
eign labor out of foreign material by foreign capital. 

Mr. President, section 9, as it came to us from the House, 
contained a provision that if any foreign-built ships were given 
American registry under this act or under the emergency act 
which we passed in 1914, such ships could not engage in the 
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cob sts trade except that such vessels might “engage in 
{rade with Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico, whether or not en 
route to or from a foreign port, if the board finds such trade 
is not being adequately served by a regular line or lines of 
vessels,” 

What has the Senate committee done? The Senate com- 
mittee has provided absolutely that any foreign-built ship 
enrolled or registered or licensed under this bill may engage 
in the coastwise trade anywhere and under all circumstances, 
They leave no discretion, even to the shipping board, to ex- 
clude them. If service between American ports is adequate 
and sufficient, still foreign-built ships can engage in that trade. 

Mr. President, the coastwise trade policy is one that has 
been in force in this country for over a hundred years. In my 
judgment the people of the United States are in favor of 
maintaining that policy. Under it we have developed a great 
American merchant marine. It is practically the only mer- 
chant marine we have, or did have when the conflict in Europe 
broke out. We are proud of it, and when some of us have urged 
developing a merchant marine many of our Democratie friends 
have pointed to the aggregate tonnage of the American mer- 
chant marine in the domestic trade, a merchant marine which 
has been built up under a policy of protection. Our Demo- 
cratic friends are against protection in any form or character, 
and they seem to want to strike down this protective policy 
and this protected industry. This is but the entering wedge 
to the opening up of the coastwise trade of the United States 
to foreign-built ships; and, Mr. President, when the time comes 
that the coastwise trade of America is open to foreign-built 
ships, then will go the last vestige of American shipping. It 
may take time, but it will go, just as our foreign shipping has 
gone. Englund, of course, is rejoicing at the efforts we are 
putting forth to build up a foreign merchant marine, but she 
is rejoicing even more to see us strike at our domestic mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Purely for information, I ask the Senator 
from Washington whether there is any other provision in this 
bill for the registration or enrollment of a vessel except the 
provisions contained in section 9? 

Mr. JONES. That is the only section of the bill bearing upon 
that question. 

Mr. President, I received a memorandum this morning pre- 
pared by Mr. Smith, to whom I referred a while ago, calling 
attention to the fact that under this provision if the shipping 
board leases a foreign-built ship, as it can do under this bill, or 
charters one, this bill attempts to allow that vessel to go into 
the coastwise trade. He also touches in this memorandum much 
better than I could do upon some other features of the bill. I 
ask that I may insert the memorandum at this point in my 
remarks as a part thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The memorandum referred to is as follows: 

This bill attempts to define the status of common carriers” by water 
with a view to compelling such carriers to go into the matter of print- 
ing and filing rates in the same manner that common carriers by rail 
file their rates in the case of water carriers with the shipping Toara 
as in the case of rall carriers with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


It won't work, except in the case of regularly established lines. An 
independent ship may be on time charter for a while, on a trip charter 
another time, may be a common carrier on one trip or on a passage one 
way, and a private carrier on another trip or on one portion of a trip. 
She may be a common carrier, short, for so brief a time, and in su 
a limited manner as to ence, as to render it quite ag yey for 
her owners to, pregars he classification of rates and file t in the 
„ t a regularly established line or a railroad could and 
would. 

The effect of the obligations 1 on ind ent common car- 
riers by water will be to . use of prasa 
of the tramp aar, oe intermittently performing the functions oa 
common carrier, the contra they will be 1 to confine 

„to the — 59 of bulk cargoes or 
form the service of private carriers. It will, short, be utterl 

1 these intermittent carriers by water, which shift 


by seasons first into this trade and then into tha g grain from 
8 a few trips, cotton from Gulf ports a few sugar from 
Cuba still ether trips, grain m the Black Sea other ps, and bulk 


accu- 


commodities of other nations, rivals to ourselves, will be carried under 
far less hany restrictions than ours will be, with greater expense 


to us and iess expense to our rivals. 
It will not be 8 nor will it be a serious hardship, for regu- 
larly established lines of s n 
* 


imposed by this bili upon common 


lar 


domestic trade. Where the obvious purpose of the men who have 
drafted these provisions is to increase the competition of independent 
ships with regularly established lines of ships Just the reverse will, In 
all probability, be accomplished. The regularly established steamship 
lincs, which regard the independent steamships of the tramp or itiner- 
ant variety, the ship of no known regular run or route as the bane 
of their existence, interfering with their business and often compelling 
regular Hnes to abate their rates, will no longer be annoyed by the 
independent ships, because the provisions of this bill will drive the 
independent steamships out of precisely the competition that the regu- 
ines of steamships would be most pleased to have them driven 
out of. It is a case of aiming at the goose and hitting the gander. 

The mobile seas, the wide waters of the world, upon which the in- 
dependent water carriers are ever moving, first in one direction and 
then in another and still another, will shun the trade of the United 
States, except only in such cases as they act as private rather than as 
common carriers; precisely the reverse, doubtless, of what the men 
who have: drafted these provisions Intended or desire. Because it is 
not to be assumed for a moment that it is the pur of these pro- 
visions to strengthen the grip of the regularly established lines on the 
business they control as common carriers a to weaken the 1 a 
tion of the 1 e itinerant steamship, and yet that is pr ly 
what the bill will accomplish if 53 

Legislators, unfamiliar with the details of transportation, who have 
succeeded in so legislating as to regulate the transportation by rail 
where freight moves always over fixed lines or fixed routes, and never 
vary as to their functions as common carriers, think they can apply the 
same sort of legislation to the ever shifting and changing independent 
carrier by water, but they will learn that whole effect of the provi- 
sions they have framed will merely be to make more and more diteult, 
more and more impossibie, the competition of independent water car- 
riers with regularly established lines. Traffic conditions by sea are 80 
entirely different from what they are by rail that the rules applicable 
to rail carriers will not work with independent water carriers. 

Probably, however, nothing is so absurd, so ridiculous, so utterly im- 
possible. as the provisions of sections 5 and 9, giving the shipping rd 
power to charter and lease forei vessels and place such vessels ‘under 
American register or ister enrollment, or register enrollment and 
license, as vessels of the United States, ese terms register“ and 
“ enrollment and license” refer to certain documents issued by the cus- 
toms authorities, defining the nationality, status, and nation of 
vessels, or the areas wit which they may operate. It is proposed by 
this bill to authorize the shipping board to take a British ship, for 
instance, under charter or lease, a transaction that would not in the 
0 traffic of the seas in the least degree interfere with the nation- 
ality of the vessel, and make of her during the time of her lease or 
charter an American vessel In the first place, the owners of the vessel 
would not consent to such an undertaking the laws of Great Britain 
would 


by the courts and n of other nations as utterly and 
— futile and null and void. Such 58 can not have 4 


tus as American vessels unless owned by erican citizens, in whic 
case they cease to be f ; but they do not cease to be 
foreign vessels while me under charter or lease, and so long as 
y remain f ey can not by any | tive legerdemain 


the United States. 
is to be asked to 


80 
9 „ as it has been all but destroyed in 
and to destroy the industry of bui 


United States for coas carrying, as, unti) this war, such ship- 
building for foreign carrying had well-nigh ceased. The effect of 
this will be to destroy American shipping coastwise trade us it has 


in 
already been destroyed in foreign tra and the same instrnment that 
has all but wiped oat American ships fa foreign trade will accomplish 
their on in coastwise trade, and t instrument is free 
trade—Democracy’s fetisch. 

But the attempt to accomplish the same thing through the charter or 
lease of foreign vessels by the shipping board and the tration or 
enrollment and license, or tion, enrollment, and license, 
such chartered or leased foreign vessels as vessels of the United States 
is something so irreconcilable, in law and In fact, as to stamp it upon 
its very face as the quintessence of clumsy and immature legislation. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
of the Senate to refer to the provisions of the bill which au- 
thorize the shipping board, if it deems it wise, to organize one 
or more corporations in the District of Columbia for carrying 
out the purposes of this act. So far as I am concerned, I can 
see absolutely no use of any such authority as that. It looks 
to me like a sort of fifth wheel to a wagon; it looks like a 
proposition to furnish some additional offices of some kind; but 
I am going to leave the discussion of that matter to others who 
have given that particular feature of the bill probably much 
more thought than I have. I repeat, however, that I can see 
no necessity for it myself from any standpoint whatever. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. JONES. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon that point I desire to ask the Senator a 
question, also for information, I assume that the bill was dis- 
cussed in the committee rather carefully and fully. 

Mr. JONES. That is a very violent assumption on the part 


of the Senator. The bill was not discussed in the committee. 
The committee had some hearings, and then when the subcom- 
mittee reported the bill to the full committee for consideration, 
the bill came up one day—perhaps I ought not to state these 
things; perhaps I have no right under the rules to go into 
that; but I will say the bill was not discussed in the com- 
mittee to any extent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not able to fully understand this 
sentence : 


The total capital stock thereof shall not exceed $50,000,000. 


Does that sentence mean that the total capital stock of all 
the corporations organized under this section shall not exceed 
$50,000,000, or does it mean that the total capital stock of any 
one corporation organized under the section shall not exceed 
$50,000,000 ? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had not given that point any 
thought. I nave merely assumed all the time that the meaning 
is that the aggregate of the capital of whatever companies are 
formed shall not exceed $50,000,000. I will yield to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], who can probably answer that 
question definitely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is the clear understanding 
that the total capital stock is to be limited to $50,000,000 for 
any or all corporations formed under this act. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may have been the intent of the 
members of the committee, but I think it is very imperfectly 
expressed. á 

Mr. JONES. I can readily see that when the Senator calls 
my attention to it. As I have said, I have simply assumed 
all the time that $50,000,000 was the aggregate of the capital 
stock, but I did not notice the language particularly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Washington yield to me to ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Washington yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr, JONES. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask the question merely for informa- 
tion, as my examination of the bill has been somewhat casual. 
Is there any provision in this bill by which the Government will 
be called upon to guarantee any dividend or income from the 
stock of the corporation which it organizes? 

Mr. JONES. No; there is not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, does the Senator think that any- 
body will buy the stock? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator is just as able to form an opinion 
with reference to that as I am. The Government will buy the 
stock; the Government will have the stock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Will the Senator from Washington allow me 
to reply to that inquiry? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If anybody thinks he can use the Govern- 
ment through this corporation to advance his interests he will 
buy the stock; if he does not think so he will not buy the stock. 

Mr. JONES. ‘That is the only circumstance or condition under 
which the stock would be bought. 

Mr. President, the bill provides that the Government may 
operate the ships proposed to be acquired under this bill for 
five years after the close of the war, but those who hope to have 
the Government operate these ships, even for a five-year period, 
will need to study very carefully the amendments which have 
been put in the bill by the committee, under which the opera- 
tion of the ships by the Government, in my judgment, is abso- 
lutely out of the question. They will not be operated by the 
Government; they will be leased to private parties, who will 
operate them, and they will charge whatever rates they see fit 
to charge and whatever rates the transportation market will 
command ; and the people of the country, who hope to get relief 
through these ships and their operation, will find themselves 
very badly disappointed, for the only ones who will secure bene- 
fit will be the favored few who are able to get these ships and 
possibly to lease them at a cheaper rate than they could lease 
ships from private parties and to charge for their operation 
the highest possible transportation market price. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago that if the primary pur- 
pose of this bill were so expressed as to show that it is the 
naval auxiliary feature I could support it, so far as that feature 
of it would go, and I would be perfectly willing to vote for 
$50,000,000, if it were necessary, to buy or construct ships pri- 


marily to be used as naval auxiliaries, and giving the Secre- 
tary of the Navy authority at any time and at all times when 
they were not needed for naval purposes to use them for com- 
mercial purposes. I would not limit it to 5 years; I would not 
limit it to 10 years; I would not limit the period at all. 

I would not have our naval ships tied up at the wharves like 
our Army transports have been for several years; but if they 
are not needed by the Government let them be used, if neces- 
sary, to carry nitrates from Chile or Peru, or wherever the 
nitrates come from, and at a lower rate, in order to help out the 
Government and the farmers of the country, authorizing the 
board, if they thought wise, even to lease these ships to pri- 
vate parties, subject to be taken back for the use of the Govern- 
ment if required. I would be willing to do that, and I could 
see some reason in doing that. There would not be any danger 
in that to private capital and some relief would come to the 
people. Every ship man that came before the committee said 
he would have no objection to a proposition of that character. 
They recognized the wisdom of having the Government use its 
ships even for commercial purposes when not needed for gov- 
ernmental purposes. They did not see any danger or any de- 
terring influence in a policy of that character; but that is en- 
tirely different from what is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. President, sections 15 and 17 of the bill prohibit certain 
things upon the part of common carriers by water. They pro- 
hibit entering into combinations, or paying rebates, or using 
“fighting ships,” or retaliating against shippers, or making 
threats against them, or using unfair or unjustly discriminatory 
measures, or making or giving any undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage to persons or localities, or allowing any 
person to obtain transportation at less than the regular rates 
by deceit or false weights, and things like that. 

Of course, nobody has any objection to prohibiting all those 
things, but what is the use of putting them in this bill? They 
are already covered by another act that we have already passed. 
There is another board that has authority to inquire into and 
prohibit and punish, in my judgment, all of the things enumer- 
ated in those sections so far as any governmental agency car 
prohibit them. 

I have here the Federal Trade Commission act, the first part 
of section 5, of which reads as follows: 

e hye methods of competition in commerce are hereby declared 
on The commission is hereby empowered and directed to prevent persons, 

erships, or corporations, except banks, and common carriers sub- 
to the acts to regulate commerce, from using unfair methods ot 
competition in commerce. 

Now, then, what is commerce under the terms of that act? 


Commerce“ means commerce among the several States or with for- 
eign nations, or in any Territory of the United States or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or between any such Territory and another, or be- 
tween a such Territory and any State or foreign nation, or between 
the District of Columbia and any State or Territory or foreign nation. 


That seems to me to be as broad as it can be; and these, it 
seems to me, are clearly unfair methods of competition—every 
one enumerated here. I think the Federal Trade Commission 
has full authority, as far as any governmental agency can act, 
to meet all these situations. There is no provision in this bill 
that excludes the Federal Trade Commission from going into 
any acts that are covered by the authority of the proposed ship- 
ping board. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Washington understands 
that section 15 applies to foreign ships as well as to American 
ships. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Has the Senator given special attention to. 
the definition of the word “rebate”? If he has, I should be 
glad to know whether, in his judgment, it narrows or broadens 
the scope of that word as it is ordinarily understood. 

Mr. JONES. I have not examined into that especially. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me to call the Senator’s attention to 
it at this point, then, because it is very instructive. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I shall be glad to have the suggestion of 
the Senator with reference to it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The first paragraph of the section says: 

That no common carrier by water shall directly or indirectly * * * 
pay, or allow, or enter into any combination, agreement, or under- 
standing, express or implied, to pay or allow, a deferr rebate to 
any. shipper. he term “deferred rebate" in this act means a return 
of any rtion of the freight money by a carrier to any shipper as 
a consideration for the giving of all or any portion of his sbipments 


to the same or any other T, er for any other purpose, the pay- 
ment of which is deferred beyond— 
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I am now reading the amendment of the committee 


the completion of the service for which it Is paid, and is made only 
if, during both the period for which compu and the period of de- 
ferment, the shipper has complied with the terms of the rebate agree- 
ment or arrangement. 

I think that is a rather curious provision. In my opinion, 
it expressly authorizes or legalizes rebates which are just as 
obnoxious to common sense and good reason as the rebates 
that are prohibited. 

Mr. JONES. There is one thing certain: It restricts the 
meaning of the words “ deferred rebate,” and to that extent 
would merely weaken the Federal Trade Commission. = 

Mr, CUMMINS. I think it would weaken it, if not destroy it. 

Mr. JONES. So it simply emphasizes my contention that 
it would be better to leave these things to be taken care of 
as they are now, by a governmental agency that we have 
already provided after the fullest discussion and most careful 
consideration, instead of duplicating the jurisdiction, and, by 
specific definitions like that, limiting the general declaration 
of the Federal Trade Commission act declaring unlawful all 
unfair methods of competition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. FLETCHER. As to the observation made by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, in the hearings before the House committee, at 
page 14, the Senator will find the statement of Dr. Johnson as 
to that. He says: 

1 h 
in 155 e ee . proposed in es to form con- 
ferences and to enter into agreements for the regulation of services 
and rates, but subjects the Serene and all the rates fixed by agree- 
ments to Government knowledge and regulation. Legislation of this 
kind is sound in principle and is needed in the public interest. 

This is the statement of Dr. Johnson with reference to that 
provision—that it subjects these agreements to Government 
knowledge and regulation. 

Mr. JONES. I will leave the Senator from Iowa to answer 
that suggestion, if he so desires, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will do so in my own time. 

Mr. JONES. The opinion of Dr. Johnson is very valuable 
nlong some lines and worthy to be followed in certain direc- 
tions; but on matters of legal construction, and things of that 
sort, I do not think it is an opinion that is entitled to a great 
deal of weight. 

Mr. President, section 16 is, I think, one of the most seriously 
objectionable sections of the bill. When the people of the coun- 
try realize what our Democratic friends are trying to do in 
that section, in my judgment they will condemn this legislation 
very bitterly. The people of this country are in favor of the 
antitrust law, known as the Sherman Act, against conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. It is an act that of recent years has been 
construed by the Supreme Court of the United States and has 
been made effective if properly enforced. I do not believe they 
are in favor of its repeal. Yet this section absolutely repeals 
the Sherman law as to agreements made by common carriers 
by water, whether interstate or foreign. 

What does it do? It permits combinations and agreements 
for the fixing of rates, the receiving of special rates and ac- 
commodations, regulating competition, pooling or apportioning 
earnings, losses, or traffic, allotting ports or restricting or 
otherwise regulating the number and character of sailings be- 
tween ports, and all that sort of thing. It allows these things 
to be done with the approval of the shipping board. This bill 
places it in the absolute power of the shipping board, so far as 
legislation can place it there, to approve and make lawful every 
agreement or combination for the pooling of rates or fixing 
of rates or apportioning ports or dividing business that these 

` carriers may enter into. Do the people of the country want 
that done? And it expressly says what? 

weak agreement, modification, or cancellation lawful under this 
section— 

And it is lawful when it is approved by the shipping board. 
That is what makes it lawful. If the shipping board approves 
these agreements, they are lawful. 

Every a ment, modification, or cancellation lawful under this 
section s be excepted from the provisions of the act approved July 
2, 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies ”"— 

Then it goes further and says— 


and amendments and acts fopplementesy, thereto, and the provisions 
of sections 73 to 77, both inclusive, of the act — pp August 27, 
1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes,“ and amendments and acts sup- 
plementary thereto, 


slation proceeds 


Now, Mr. President, I am simply going to call attention to 
what that section permits this board to do and what it docs 
with reference to the Sherman law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. JONES. In just a moment. This shipping board can 
approve an agreement made between two companies to-day 
and disapprove a similar agreement made between two other 
companies to-morrow—the one would be lawful and the other 
would be unlawful—with reference to pooling of rates, regulat- 
ing rates, apportioning business, restricting business, and all 
that sort of thing. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not only is the section open to all the objec- 
tions suggested by the Senator from Washington, but I desire 
to mention another: The section provides that agreements 
existing at the time of the organization of the board shall 
be lawful until disapproved by the board. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It does not even require the action of the 
board in order to make lawful existing agreements which may 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. Mr. President, that provision 
also nullifies the following provision inserted in the act of 
August 24, 1912: 

No vessel 1 to engage in the coastwise or foreign trade of 
the United States shall be permitted to enter or pass through said 
canal if such ship is owned, chartered, operated, or controlled by an 
person or 8 which is doing business in violation of the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies,” or the provisions of sections 73 to 77, both inclusive, of an act 
5 August 27, 1894, entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to pro- 

e revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,“ or the provl- 
sions of any other act of Congress amend or supplementing the said 
act of July 2, 1890, 8 known as the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
and amendments thereto, or d sections of the act of August 27, 1894. 
The question of fact may be determined by the judgment of any court 
of the United States of competent jurisdiction in any cause pending 
before it to which the owners or operators of such ship are parties. 
Suit may be brought by any shipper or by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Congress enacted that provision of law for a purpose. Con- 
gress solemnly declared that ships acting contrary to the Sher- 
man law and acts supplemental thereto, operated by persons 
violating that law, should not pass through the Panama Canal. 
This section repeals that provision. Did our Democratic friends 
do it purposely? Did they intend deliberately to nullify the 
act of 1912 prohibiting ships operated contrary to the Sherman 
law from going through the Panama Canal? Is there some spe- 
cial interest to be served or benefited by this action? It looks 
like it. They propose now to let such ships go through the 
Panama Canal. How? By having their agreements and their 
contracts in violation of the Sherman law declared lawful by 
the shipping board. 

Mr. President, sections 17 and 18, in my judgment, simply 
handicap our shipping, simply put them at a disadvantage with 
the shipping of foreign countries, and will simply retard the 
development of an American merchant marine rather than en- 
courage it. They ought to be left out of this bill. They ought 
to be left out at least until we get an American merchant ma- 
rine to regulate, and then see whether or not we should put 
restrictions upon it. The regulation of rates in interstate com- 
merce by water by a proper board is not seriously objectionable, 
although that should be carefully guarded, and should apply to 
regular lines, unless you want to favor monopoly and drive out 
the weak operator and the ship that goes from port to port and 
picks up business wherever it can and at such rates as it can 
secure. 

Mr. President, I have prepared, as expressing my own views 
as clearly as they have thus far been formulated and deter- 
mined, subject to change, some provisions which I should like 
to see adopted as a substitute for this bill. I am not going to 
offer this matter as an amendment or substitute for the bill, 
however. Why? Simply because it is a useless thing to do, 
because our Democratic friends are in the majority. They have 
decreed by caucus that this bill shall go through. They have 
decreed by caucus that it shall go through in a certain way, 
with certain amendments, and that all other amendments will 
be voted down. So it is useless to offer this as a substitute, 
and I am not going to do it; but I am going to ask that it be 
printed in the Record in connection with my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, such will 
be the order. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That from and after 30 days from the signing of 
a treaty of peace closing the war now existing in Europe, the date to be 
announced by proclamation of the President, all goods, wares, and 
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merchandise imported in vessels not admitted to registration under the 
laws of the United States shall be subject to a duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem in excess of the duties otherwise Imposed, and all a Rep arian 
and merchandise, excepting tea and coffee, so im ed which otherwise 
are admitted free of duty shall pay a eyes 5 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided, That the foregoing provisions shall not go into effect as to 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported in the vessels of other nations 
with which we bave treaties which said provisions contravene until said 
treaties have been 19 ab ted: and the President ls hereby directed 
to abrogate any treaties which would interfere witb the taking effect 
of sald 9 in the manner provided by said treaties. 

Sec. 2. That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to pay for 
ocean-mail service under the act of March 3, 1891, in vessels hereafter 
built and registered in the United States and of a speed equaling or ex- 

ing that of the fastest foreign vessels in the same service, at the 
date of contract, on routes to Europe, and otherwise complying with the 
terms of said act, at a rate not exceeding $10 per mile on the outward 
voyage by the shortest practicable routes; and In vessels hereafter bullt 
and registered in the United States of the second class, described in and 
otherwise compizing with the terms of said act. on routes to South 
America, to the Phi a. to Japan, to China, and to Australasia at a 
rate not exceeding $ r mile on the outward voyage by the shortest 
practicable routes, and in vessels of the third class, described in and 
otherwise complying with the terms of said act, hereafter built and 
registered in the United States on sald routes to South America, to the 
Philippines, to Japan, to China, and to Australasia at a rate not ex- 
ceeding $2 per mile on the outward voyage by the shortest practicable 
routes: Provided, That, subject to the forego ne. provisions, every con- 
tract shall be awarded to that responsible bidder who will contract, 
under penalties prescribed by the Postmaster General, for the highest 
running speed between the points named in the contract. 

Sec. 3. That a board is hereby created, to be known as the United 
States shipping board, and hereinafter referred to as the board. The 
board shall be composed of five commissioners, to be appointed by the 
President, 2 and with the advice and consent of the Senate; said board 
shall annually elect one of its members as and one as vice 
chairman. : 

The commissioners appointed shall continue in office for terms of 
two, three, four, five, and six X hera respectively, from the date of their 
appointment, the term of each to be designated by the President, but 

r successors shall be appointed for terms of Bt. . except that 
any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of tae commissioner whom he s È 

he commissioners shall be appointed with due regard to their 
fitness for the efficient discharge of the duties im >d on them by this 
act, and to a fair representation of the geographical divisions of the 
country. No commissioner shall be in the employ of or hold any offictal 
relation to any common carrier b or water, or own any stock or 
bonds thereof, or be 1 terested therein. No commissioner 
shall engage in any other business, vocation, or ona ay during his 
term of service, ny commissioner ae be removed the dent 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office. A vacancy 
in the board shall not impair the 7 i of the remaining members of the 
board to exercse all its powers. board shall have an official seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed. 

The board may adopt rules and regulations in regard to its pro- 
cedure and the conduct of its business. 

Sec. 4. That each member of the board shall receive a salary of $7,500 

“an c the 
x the 
compensation of such attorneys, officers, naval archit special ex- 
perte; examiners, clerks, and other employees as it may find n 
or 


for by Congress. The Presiden per the request of the „ may 
authorize the detail of officers of the 

transfer of employees of other services of the United States for such 
duties as the may deem necessary in connection with its business, 

With the exception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, 
the attorneys, naval architects, and such special experts and examiners 
as the board may from time to time find necessary to employ for the 
conduct of its work, all employees of the board shall be a part of the 
classified civil service and be selected and appointed in accordance with 
the civil-service rules and regulations. 

The actual and necessary expenses incurred the members of the 
board or by its employees under its orders, in ma me apy savescixetion, 
or upon official business in any other place than in the trict of Col- 
umbia, shall be allowed and paid on the presentation of itemized 
vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the board. 

Until otherwise provided by law the board may rent suitable offices 
for its use in the District of Columbia. 

The Auditor for the State and Other Departments shall receive and ex- 
amine all accounts of expenditures of the board. 

Sxc. 5. That the board shall investigate the relative cost of building 
Ae or the pes veered naa 5 Sa — coun- 

es, an e ve cost, advan an sudvantages of operating 
in the foreign trade vessels under United States registry ane. under 
foreign registry ; it shall investigate the legal status of mortgage loans 
on vessel property, with a view to means of Improving the security of 
such loans and of encouraging investment in American shipping; it all 
examine the navigation laws of the United States and the rules and 
regulations thereunder and all matters intimately connected witb the 
subject of shipping, foreign and domestic, and make such recommenda- 
tions to the Mig, ay as it deems pro for the modernization of the 
laws of the United States, and for the adequate development of the 
American merchant marine in domestic commerce, and in all lines of 
foreign commerce in competition with iay E shipping, upon a fair and 
equitable basis, and dise such other duties as may from time to 
time be imposed upon it by law. 

It shall, on or before the Ist day of December in each year, make a 
report to the 8 whicb shall include its recommendations and 
the results of its nvestigations, a summary of its transactions, and a 
Statement of all expenditures and receipts under this act, and of the 
operations of any corporation in which the United States is a stock- 
2 and the names and compensation of all persons employed by the 


Sec. 6. That when used in this act the term “common carrier by 
water in foreign commerce means a common carrier, except ferry- 
boats running on regular routes and except boats running In a ferry 
service between this country and Canada making not less than six trips 
a week, and excepting vessels commonly known as “tramp vessels," 
engaged in the transportation by water LL pres ots or property be- 

een the United States or any of its Dis „Territories, or posses- 


ons and a foreign country, whether in the import or export trade. 


The term “common carrier ay: water in interstate commerce means 


a common carrier engaged in the Great Lakes and coastwise trade in 
the transportation by water of passengers or deoe between one 
State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States and any 
other State, Territory, District, or possession of the United States, or 
between places In the same Territory, District, or possession. 

The term “common carrier by water means a common carrier by 
water in foreign commerce, or a common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce, as above defined. 

The term “person” includes corporations, partnerships, and asso- 
clations existing under or authorised be the 3 — of the Butea States 
or any State, Territory, District, or possession thereof, or of any 
foreign country. 

The provisions of this act shall apply to receivers and trustees of all 
persons to whom the act applies and to the successors or assignees of 
such persons, 

SEC. 7. That when the United States is at war, or during any national 
emergency the existence of which is declared by proclamation of the 
President, no vessel registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws 
of the United States shall, without the approval of the board, be sold, 
leased. o1 chartered to any person not a citizen of the United States 
or transferred to a foreign registry or flag. 

Any vessel sold, chartered. leased, transferred or operated in vio- 
lation of this section shall be forfeited to the United States, and who- 
ever violates any provision of this section shall be guilty of a misde- 


meanor and subject to a fine of not more than 85.000 or to imprison- - 


ment of not more than five years or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 8, That the President. upon giving to the person interested such 
reasonable notice In writing as in his judgment the circumstances per- 
mit, may take possession, absolutely or temporarily, for any — 
military purpose: of any vessel receiving ocean mail pay under this act: 
Provided, That if, in the Judgment of the President, an emergency exists 
8 such action he may take possession of any such vessel without 
notice. 

Thereafter, upon ascertainment by agreement or otherwise, the 
United States shall pay the person interested the fair actual value at the 
time of taking of the interest of such person in every vessel taken-abso- 
lutely, or if taken for a limited period, the fair charter valne for such 
peri In case of disagreement as to the fair value it shall be deter- 
mined by appraisers, one to be appointed by the board, ne by the person 
interested, and a third by the two so appointed. The finding of a ma- 
jority of such appraisers shall be final and binding upon both parties. 

Sec. 9. That any vessel receiving ocean mail pay under this act may 
be listed by the Secretary of the Navy as a vessel of the United States 
Naval Auxiliary Reserve. The officers and members of the crew of any 
such listed vessel who volunteer for the purpose and are citizens of the 
United States or its insular possessions omy, under .regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Navy, be encoiled in various ranks and 
ratings corresponding to those of the United States Navy, not above the 
rank of lieutenant commander, as members of any naval reserve force 
established by law. 

Sec. 10. That no common carrier by water in interstate commerce 
shall, directly or indirectly— 

First. Pay, or allow, or enter into apy combination. agreement, or 
understanding, express or impl to pay or allow a deferred rebate to 
any shipper. The term “defe: rebate“ in this act means a return 
of aor portion of the freight money Ly a carrier to any shipper as a 
consideration for the givi of all or any portion of bis shipments to 
the same or any other carrier, or for any other purpose, the payment 
of which is deferred beyond the od for which computed and is made 
only if, during both the period for which computed and the period of 
deferment, the shipper has complied with the terms of the rebate agree- 
ment or arrangement. 

Second. Use a fighting ship. either separately or in conjunction with 
any other carrier, through agreement or otherwise. The term “ fight- 
ing ship” in this act means a vessel used in a particular trade by a 
carrier or group of carriers for the purpose of excluding, A peta Papen or 
88 competition by driving another carrier out of said trade. 

Third. Retaliate against any shipper by re „ or threatening to 
refuse, space accommodations when such are available, or resort to other 
discriminating or unfair methods, because any shipper has patronized 
any other carrier or bas filed a complaint charging unfair treatment, or 
for any other reason. 

Fourth. Make an unfair or unjustly discriminatory contract with 
any shipper based on the volume of freight offered or unfairly treat or 
8 discriminate against any shtpper in the matter of (a) cargo 
space accommodations or other facilities, due regard being had for the 
1 loading of the vessel and the available tonnage; (b) the loadin, 
and landing of freight in proper condition; or (e) the adjustment an 
settlement of claims. 

Any carrier who willfully violates any provision of this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of not more than $5.000 
for each offense. 

Sec. 11. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water 
in interstate commerce, either alone or in conjunction with any other 
person, directly or indirectly : 

First. To make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to any cular „ or description of traffic in any 
respect whatsoever, or to subject any ght eed person or description 
of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in 
any respect whatsoever. 

Second. To allow any person fo obtain transportation for property 
at less than the regular rates then established and enforced on the 
line of such carrier, by means of false billing, false classification, 
false weighing, false report of weight, or by any other unjust or 
unfair device or means. 

Third. To induce, persuade, or otherwise influence any marine in- 
surance company or underwriter, or agent thereof, not to give a com- 
peting carrier by water as favorable a rate of insurance on vessel or 
cargo, baving due rd to the class of vessel or cargo, as is granted 
to such carrier or other person subject to this act. 

Sec. 12. That every common carrier by water in interstate com- 
merce shall establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, and tariffs, and just and reasonable regu- 
lations and ractices relating thereto, and to the issuance, form, and 
substance of tickets, rece and bills of lading, the manner and 
method of presenting, ma Dg packing, and delivering property for 
transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, and excess baggage, 
the facilities for transportation, and all other matters relating to or 
connected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, or de- 
Uvering of property. 
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Dverg such carrier shal! file with the board and keep open to public 
inspection, in the form and manner and within the time prescribed 
by the board, the maximum rates, fares, and charges for or in con- 
nection with transportation between points on its own route; and if 
a through route has been established, the maximum rates, fares, and 
charges for or In connection with transportation between points on its 
own route and the points on the route of any other carrier by water. 

No such carrier shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensa- 
tion for such transportation than the rates, fares, and charges filed in 
compliance with its section, except with the approval of the board and 
after 10 days’ public notice in the form and manner prescribed by the 
board, stating the increase proposed to be made, but the board for 
good cause shown may waive such notice. 

Whenever the board finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
tariff, regulation, or pania deman cba: „ collected, or ob- 
served by such carrier is unjust or unreasonable it may determine, Akg 
scribe, and order enforced a just and reasonable maximum rate, fare, 
or charge, or a just and reasonable classification, tarif, regulation, or 
practice. 

Sec. 18. That whenever a common carrier by water in interstate 
commerce reduces its rates on the carriage of any species of freight 
to or from competitive points below a falr and remunerative basis with 
the intent of driving out or otherwise injuring a competitive carrier 
by water it sball not increase such rates unless after hearing the board 
finds that such proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other 
than elimination of said competition. 

Sec. 14. That no common carrier by water in forelgn commerce shall 
demand, charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly 

rejudicial to exporters of the United States as compared with their 
‘oreign competitors) Whenever the board finds t any such rate, 
fare, or charge Is demanded, charged, or collected it may alter the same 
to the extent necessary to correct such unjust prejudice and make an 
order that the carrier shall discontinue demanding, charging, or col- 
lecting any such unjustly prejudicial rate, fare, or charge. 

Sec. 15. That every common carrier by water shall establish, observe, 
and enforce just and reasonable tions and practices relating to 
or connected with the receiving, handling, storing, or delivering of 
Proper, Whenever the board finds that any such regulation or prac- 

ce is unjust or unreasonable it may determine, 3 and order 
enforced a just and reasonable regulation or practice. 

Sec. 16. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier by water, 
or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or employee of such car- 
rier or person, or for any other person authorized by such carrier or 
peson to receive information, knowingly to disclose to or permit to be 
acquired by any person other than the shipper or consignee, without 
the consent of such shi: or consignee, any information concerning 
the nature, kind, quantity, destination, consignee, or routing of any 
property tendered or delivered to such common carrier or other person 
subject to this act for transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, which information may be used to the detriment or prejudice 
of such shipper or consignee, or which may improperly disclose his 
business transactions to a competitor, or which may be used to the 
detriment or prejudice of any carrier; and it shall also be unlawful 
for any person to solicit or knowingly recelye any such information 
which may be so used. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the giving of such 
information in response to any legal process issued under the authority 
of any court of a State or of the United States, or to any officer or 
agent of the Government of the United States, or of may, State, Terrl- 
tory, District, or jon thereof, in the exercise of his powers, or 
to any officer or other duly authorized person seeking such Information 
for the prosecution of 22 charged with or suspected of crime, or 
to another carrier, or its duly authorized agent, for the purpose of ad- 
justing mutual traffic accounts in the ordinary course of business of 
such carriers 

Sec. 17. That the board may require any common carrier by water, 
or any officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or employee thereof, to 
file with it any periodical or special repo or any account, record, 
rate, or charge, or any memorandum of any facts and transactions a 

rtaining to the bus of such carrier or other person subject 
This act. Such report, account, record charge, or memorandum 
shall be under oath wh uires, and shall be fur- 
nished in the form and within the time preseri by the board. Who- 
ever fails to file any report, account, record, rate, rge, or memoran- 
dum as required by this section shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum of $100 for each day of such default, 

Whoever willfully falsifies, destroys, mutilates, or alters any such 

rt, account, record, charge, or memorandum, or willfully files a 
false report, account, record, rate, charge, or memorandum, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject upon conviction to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or to 
both such fine and imp: ument. 

Sec. 18. That any rson may file with the board a sworn complaint 
setting forth any violation of s act by a common carrier = water, 
and asking reparation for the injury, if any, caused thereby. The board 
shall furnish a copy of the complaint to such carrier or other person, 
who shall, within a reasonable time d by the board, 3 the 
complaint or answer it in writing. If the complaint is not satisfied. 
the shall, except as otherwise provided in this act, investigate it 
in such manner and by such means, and make such order as it deems 
proper. ‘The board, if the complaint is filed within two peery after the 
cause of action accrued, may direct the payment, on or before the day 
named, of full reparation to the complainant for the injury caused by 

The board, upon its own motion, ma 


such violation. 
in like manner, and, except as 
to orders for the payment of money, with the same powers, inves te 
any violation of this act. 


Sec, 19. That orders of the board relating 
act shall be made only after full hearing, an 
or in proceedings instituted of its own motion. 

All orders of the board other than for the payment of money made 
under this act shall continue in force for such time, not exceeding two 
years, as be prescribed therein by the board, unless suspended, 
1 or set aside by the board or any court of competent juris- 

ction. 

Sec. 20. That the board shall enter of record a written report of 
every investigation made under this act in which a hearing has been 
held, stating its conclusions, decision, and order, and if reparation is 
awarded, the findings of fact on which the award is made, and shall 
furnish a copy of such report to all parties to the investigation. 


to any violation of this 
upon a sworn complaint 
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The board may publish such reports in the form best adapted for 
public information and use, and such authorized publications shall, 
without further proof or authentication, be competent evidence of such 
reports in all courts of the United States and of the States, Territories, 


Districts, and possessions thereof. 

Sec, 21. That the board may reverse, suspend, or modify, upon such 
notice and in such manner as it deems proper, any order made by it. 
Upon application of any party to a decision or order it may grant a 
rehearing of the same or any matter determined therein, but no such 
a Serene for or allowance of a.rehearing shall, except by special order 
of the board, operate as a stay of such order. 

Sec. 22. That for the purpose of investigating alleged violations of 
this act the board may, by 88 compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production cf boo papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence from any place in the United States at any designated place of 
hearing. Sub s may be signed by any commissioner, and oaths 
or affirmations may be administered, witnesses examined, and evidence 
received by any commissioner or examiner, or, under the direction of 

e by any person authorized under the laws of the United 
States or of any State, Territory, District, or session thereof to 
administer oaths. Persons so acting under the direction of the board 
and witness shall, unless employees of the board, be entitled to the 
same fee and mileage as in the courts of the United States. Obedience 
to any such subpe@na shall, on supiten tine by the board, be enforced 
as are orders of the board other t for the payment of money. 

Sec. 23. That no person shall be excused, on the ground that it ma 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty of forfeiture, from attend- 
ing and testifying, or producing books, papers, documents, and other 
evidence, in obedience to the subpena of the board or of any court in 
any proceeding based upon or rowing oat of any alleged violation of 
this act; but no na person shall prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfelture for or on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing as to which, in obedience to a subpena and under oath, he may 
so testify or 88 evidence, except that no person shall be exempt 
ee prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so tes- 

ying. 

Sec, 24. That in case of violation of any order of fhe board, other 
than an order for the payment of money, the board, or any party in- 
jured by such violation, or the Attorney General, may apply to a dis- 
trict court having jurisdiction of the parties; and if, after hearing, 
the court determines that the order was regularly made and duly is- 
sued, it shall enforce obedience thereto by a writ of injunction or other 
propor process. mandatory or otherwise, 

ec, 25. That in case of violation of any order of the board for the 
2 of money, the person to whom such award was made may 

e in the district court for the district in which such person resides, 
or in which is located any office of the carrier or other person to whom 
the order was directed, or in which Is located any point of call on a 
regular route operated by the carrier, or in any court of general juris- 
diction of a State, 3 District, or possession of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the parties, a petition or suit setting forth 
3 the causes for which he claims damages and the order of the 
board in the premises, 

In the district court the findings and order of the board shall be 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall 
not be Hable for costs, nor shall be be liable for cost at aay subsequent 
stage of wue wwe pe unless they accrue upon his 1 ._ If a peti- 
tioner In a trict court finally prevails, he shall be allowed a reason- 
anie; attorney's fee, to be taxed and collected as part of the costs of the 
su 

All parties in whose favor the board has made an award of repara- 
tion by a single order may be joined as plaintifs, and all other parties 
to such order: may be joined as defendants, in a single sult any 
district in which any one such plaintif could maintain a sult against 
any one such defendant. Service of process against any such defendant 
not found in. that district may be made in any district in which is 
located any office of or point of call on a regular route operated b 
such defendant. Judgment may be entered in favor of any plainti 
against the defendant liable to that plaintif. 

No petition or suit for the enforcement of an order for the payment 
of money shall be maintained in a district or State court unless filed 
within one year from the date of the order. 

Sec. 26. at the venue and procedure in the courts of the United 
States in suits brought to enforce, suspend, or set aside, in whole or in 

rt, any order of the board shall, except as herein otherwise provided, 

the same as in similar suits ip regard to orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but such sults may also be maintained in any 
district court having jurisdiction of the parties. 

Sac. 27. That the board may investigate the practices of any foreign 
carrier entering our ports, and if, In its judgment, such foreign car- 
rier is using unfair and unjust methods and practices in competition 
with our carriers or shippers, or exporters, it may call upon such car- 
rier to desist from using such methods and practices, and if it fails or 
refuses to do so, the board may issue an order prohibitin such carrier 
from entering our ports, and so long as such order continues in effect 
no such carrier 1 be permitted to enter at any of the ports of the 
United States. 

Sec. 28. That whoever willfully violates any 8 of this act, 
except where a different penalty provided, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of not to exceed $5,000. 

Sec. 29. That this act shall not be construed to affect the power or 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission nor to confer 
upon the board concurrent power or jurisdiction over any matter within 
the power or jurisdiction of such commission; nor shall this act be 
construed to apply to intrastate commerce. That in so far as any 
of the provisions of this act may be inconsistent with the Federal Trade 
Commission act, they shall supersede the same. 

Sec. 30. That if any provision of this act, or the application of such 
provision to certain circumstances, is held unconstitutional, the re- 
mainder of the act, and the application of such provision to circum- 
stances other than those as to which it is held unconstitutional, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 31. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the sum of 
$100,000 is hereby Sperupsieted, out of any moneys in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropria ted, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the 
board, including the payment of salaries herein authorized. 


Mr. JONES, I will briefly state now what the substitute 
provides. 
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The first section provides for a system of. discriminating 
duties, to take effect 30 days from the signing of the treaty of 
peace. We do not need any special encouragement now. What 
our shipping people and our shipping interests and our capital 
would like to have would be a formulated policy that they 
could act under when conditions become normal; and so I pro- 
yide that this shall take effect and be in operation 30 days 
after the signing of the treaty of peace, and direct the President 
to abrogate all our treaties that would be contravened by those 
provisions. 

Mr. President, that is a policy that has met heretofore with 
Republican approval. It is a policy that has met heretofore 
with Democratic approval. It could be enacted as an absolutely 
nonpartisan measure; as, in my judgment, a wise, patriotic, 
American measure for the building up of the American mer- 
chant marine, 

The second section provides for an increase ia the ocean mail 
pay provided under the act of 1891 and provides that it shall 
be paid only to ships hereafter built and plying between certain 
ports. Under that provision there would not be a dollar taken 
out of the Treasury of the United States unless an additional 
ship was added to the American merchant marine of a certain 
class and of a certain speed and of a certain character described 
in this provision and plying between American ports and certain 
other ports. 

In other words, we would not pay out a dollar unless we got 
the ships and unless they did the business, And what is the 
money that we pay out? You may call it a subvention if you 
want to, but it is payment for service rendered the Government 
in the carrying of our mails to foreign countries and in the con- 
struction of these ships in a certain way to meet certain re- 
quirements and certain emergencies, if they come up, under 
proyisions.that make them available in case of war for use by 
the Navy and the Government of the United States. In other 
words, that section, if any money were paid out, would insure 
the construction of fast ships running between certain ports and 
available for naval auxiliaries. 

Then I provide for a shipping board to investigate the condi- 
tions of shipping at home and abroad, to investigate all the 
phases and all the disadvantages under which our people act, 
and submit recommendations to Congress from time to time; and 
I give them certain regulatory powers over interstate shipments, 
but practically none over foreign shipments, leaving it to the 
board to suggest to Congress, after due investigation and due 
consideration, what change in the law we should make along 
those lines. I do not give them power to nullify the Sherman 
law. I leave them several of the regulatory features of the 
present bill, to be controlled by the Federal Trade Commission 
as they have authority to do now under the law. 

Mr. President, this bill has been placed in no party platform. 
The people have never asked for it. They have never approved 
it. It is a farce, a sham, a delusion, a wasteful makeshift, 
and a fraud upon the people. - It will furnish $10,000 jobs to 
a few party favorites with many less expensive minor posi- 
tions. It will take $50,000,000 out of the public treasury to 
pay these high salaries and buy or build a few very costly 
ships to be turned over to private parties and used by them 
at as high freight charges as they can extort from the producers 
and shippers of the country. It will furnish no additional 
ships to meet the present emergency or reduce the high freight 
charges. It will destroy the development of a merchant marine 
by private capital and provide little relief in itself. It will 
further handicap our own shipping and encourage that of our 
rivals. It attempts to regulate rates to be charged in the 
foreign traces, which has never been done and is not row be- 
ing done by any other nation on earth. It will destroy the 
merchant marine we now have and place us absolutely at the 
mercy of our commercial rivals for transportation facilities. It 
will stifle industry, prevent investment, suppress energy, aid 
the strong, destroy the weak, prevent competition, encourage 
monopoly, and eventually destroy the development that has 
come from the present conditions and make us more subservient 
and dependent upon foreign shipping than ever before, 

For these and other reasons I can not vote for this measure. 

Mr. President, I have here one or two things I want to put 
in the Recorp, and then I am through. The Senator from 
Minnesota called my attention this morning to an article in 
the Nautical Gazette which I ask may be printed in the Recorp, 
so far as the part that I have indicated in ink is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Nautical Gazette of Thursday, Aug. 10, 1916.] 


Absolutely no power is given to deal with vessels’ equipment or con- 
trol in operation or otherwise Neither is the power of the board to 


be in conflict with the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


These powers, however, should be such that the shipping board should 
rule in all nautical matters and both commissions work in unity. 

As stated, the whole enactment is partisan, a mistake beyond recall, 
and the amendments are similar. 8 pping interests are neutral but 
capear fair treatment and would appreciate such. 

ith the administration intent on shipping roblems, it is perhaps 
fitting to ask, Why has it drawn up a bill without any consideration 
of builder to operator, operator to underwriter, underwriter and ee: 
tor to shipper, and to the end that all matters nautical be entirely 
placed in the bands of a competent board of nonpartisan membership. 

Better have it forget the $50.000,000 corporation altogether and 
cooperate with the shipping interests, who are making strenuous efforts 
to Fe the United States merchant marine on the seas and are pre- 
paring to cope with the inevitable companion practically in sight. 

Let it not lose sight of the fact that all the world is building ships 
to-day. The emergency of moving cargoes has been overcome without 
any Government aid by private enterprise, who reasonably veg J ask, 
Is the country ready for the reaction which merien is comin. Has 
our gold red iced so much thought of been accumulated merely as a 
beacon light 

It would be fitting indeed for the administration to think it over 
and arrange whereby shipping interests may be able in foreign compe- 
tition to obtain credit against such reserves on foreign shores in the 
obtaining of trade in general competition and presenting the American 
flag on all the seven seas, 


Mr. JONES. Then, I have here a letter from Mr, N. J. Bla- 
gen, a large lumber-shipping men of my State, in which he 
discusses this bill at considerable length, especially from the 
standpoint of a local interstate coastwise shipper. He discusses 
it from the standpoint of a man who is thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions under which small ships are operated, going 
from port to port; and I want to put that in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 

The letter is as follows: 


Gray's Harror LUMBER Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., July 26, 1916. 
Hon. WESLEY L, JONES, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Jones: Replying to yours of the 20th instant (refer- 
ence II. R. 15455). 

First of all allow me to say that. I think this entire act should be 
defeated, as the establishment of a merchant marine on the basis herein 
outlined will be a colossal failure. It is not only the wasting of fifty 
or one hundred million dollars, but the injury that it will ingict upon 
the country in a general way wiil be far greater. One of the first 
things that will happen in connection with it will be that the labor 
unions wili try to control the operation of this fleet to such an extent 
that it can not be 8 but a failure, and through the operation 
of this will force the same influence upon other industries of the coun- 
try, which will have a tendency to destroy business and industries, and 
eventually ruin the laboring man. 

The regulation prescribed in this act for foreign commerce is in- 
tended to injure and destroy as far as possible such commerce. The 
least we should do for our citizens is to give them a free hand In com- 
peting with the rest of the world in this field of operation. If that 
was done and all of our antiquated and freak laws in reference to ship- 
ping and water-borne commerce repealed we would soon control tuc 
shipping traffic of the world. In my judgment we have come to a time 
when 8 ipping will be very materially changed. That Is to say, com- 
merce will be carried in larger ships, so constructed that they can be 
operated for less money and carry a much larger cargo, and in that 
way reduce the cost. his can be accomplished very much better by 
and through the American citizens than -anyone else, because we are 
willing to learn from the rest of the world and add thereto such new 
ideas as the past and present teaches us. We are about the only nation 
that is willing at all times to adopt new and improved methods quickly, 
providing it promises to be profitable. i 

In this respect I believe we are passing through the most critical 
history of our Nation in reference to water-borne and foreign trans- 
portation. We must remember that we are in competition with coun- 
tries that have the very best seamen and sailors at less than halt 
what we have to 1 fda ae and it should be apparent to all that it 
takes some wise guiding hand to build ships and operate against such 
competition. Yet 1 am satisfied that it can be done by our American 
spirit of progress and ingenuity, but not with the handicap that the 

vernment has or proposes to place on our citizens, 

Section 19 of this act reads in part as follows: 

“That every common carrier by water in interstate commerce shall 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable rates, fares, *harges, 
classifications, and tariffs, dnd just and reasonable regy!s,‘‘ons ind 
practices relating thereto and to the issuance, form, and substance of 
tickets, receipts, and bills of lading, the n-anner and method of present- 
ing, marking, packing, and delivering property for transportation, the 
carrying of personal, sample, and excess baggage, the facilities for 
transportation, and ail other matters relating to or connected with the 
receiving, handlin „ transporting, storing, or lelivering of property.” 

nt? this to the carrying of lumber from Oregon and Washington 
to fornia, in which service there are isually about 100 steam 
schooners operating under norma! conditions, There are scarcely any 
two of them that will receive the same rate, and it Is not often that 
they receive the same rate for two trips in succession, but change 
from 570 to trip. in, there is some lumber that is shivpet in 
large bulk from one mill loading the boat in one day and unloading at 
the other end in one place in from one to two days. The same material 
is frequently shipped from a number of other mills in small quantities, 
so that a boat has to take three or four days more to get her cargo, 
sometimes taking as long as four or five days, and 7 has to 
deliver it at two or more places. Now, say such a boat is worth 
from $200 to $400 a day, according to the rate prevailing. It is very - 
evident that the one cargo can be carried for much less than the other, 
and yet under this bill, as I understand it, it would have to be carried 
at the same rate. We have a large volume of lumber business moving 
in a much more exaggerated way than shown above. 
steamer coming in here oe 
a large number of mills, to 


have known a 
on as many as 16 different parcels from 
e delivered to as many as 10 different 
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laces. How could any general tariff or freight rate apply to such a 
usiness as against a mill that gives a boat a full load to a single 
int of delivery? In the one case each parcel bas to be marked and 
ept separate; the boat is responsible if any of it is missing, mislaid, 
or delivered to the wrong party; so that you can readily see that one 
is worth a great deal more than the other. Yet it is the same kind 
of lumber, from the same point of origin, and to the same point of 
destination, 

Another thing, the tumber market has always been subject to con- 
stant change either up or down, and so has the freight rate, largely in 
sympathy with the lumber market, but more often because of either 
plenty of tonnage or scarcity of it, which has been fully demonstrated 

uring the last few years. Take, for instance, a year or two before 
the war, the first year of the war, and, in fact, up into last year freight 
was very low because tonnage was very plentiful. Since that time all 
of the large boats have gone offshore or onto the Atlantic coast, so 
that only the smaller boats have been left on this coast, thereby creat- 
ing a scarcity which has had the effect of very much higher rates. 
To give you a concrete Ulustration of bow this works: Our company 
is part owner in two coastwise steamers 2 about 800.000 feet 
of tumber each. The rates were so low that these two steamers could 
not make expenses, and consequently were laid up for over two years. 
Meanwhile we employed larger steamers that carried twice that much 
to carry our lumber, which they could do at a small profit. In other 
words, legitimate competition came ‘nto play just the same as legiti- 
mate competition has come Into play in lumber business during the 
last few years, when we have been torced to introduce and adopt such 
y which we have been able to materially reduce the cost of 
production, and those mills that bare not been able to introduce such 
methods have been forced out of business, all of which Is perfectly 
legitimate and according to natural laws, 

Again, these steamers pick up such freight from time to time on 
their return trip as they can gt and unless they make a low rate 
they will not get any of this freight, because it will be ship on 
regular lines, hese rates on lumber are often arranged by te 
or telephone in a few minutes, and are increased or decreased ac- 
cordance with the market, available tonnage, quick dixpatch, good 
service at both ends of the line, and many other circumstances that 
go to make up competition and efficiency, thereby rendering as 
service as possible for the least amount of money. Supposing these 
steam schooners (as I take it they would all be common carriers 
where they carried lumber generally for different mills and lumber 
yards) would have to file a regular tariff with all the regulations 
that go with it, how could they compete with one another? It may 
be stated that no competition is wanted. Then 8 not carry this on 
to the mill that produces the lumber and eut ont the competition. and 
so on all along the line, which would mean that we would all become 
machines for the Government to support? It must be evident that if 
this whole thing were carried to its final analysis the Government 
would have to support vs all, and, of course, we would all then do as 
little as we had to If all competition, which is sed to be the life 
of trade, was done away with. This is saying nothing of the enormous 
annoyance that these steamers would be subjected to by the constant 
interference on the part of the Government officials. You will nat- 
urally uy that a lumber mil) like ours is pot under the regulation 
or su sion of the Government, but if you knew the annoyance and 
interference we have with the Government officials in an Institution 
like ours you would be surprised. Take in consideration the income 
tax. While we make an absolute complete report. absolutely true in 
every detail, fle same with the proper officials in proper time, yet we 
are annoy by these officials off and on from time to time going 
through our books and annoying our whole office force from morning 
until night, to say nothing about all the other annoyances that come 
2 from week to week from them wanting information of various 

nds, It Is stat Bey for me to understand what annoyance a steam 
schooner would put to under this regulation. 

Then, again. such a little thing as a ferryboat running across the 
Columbia River, of which there are a many. Just think of the 
annoyance and Inconvenience they would be — to us they have no 
office force or regular organization for handling all this detail work 
in connection with the filing of tariffs, making reports, etc. In other 
words, they would practically be foreed out of business, and those 
that continued would have such an added expense and monopoly on 
the business that the rates would naturally be very materially increased, 
and with perfect N the service would suffer. Taking it alto- 

ther, the idea of the Government running Individual business ls 
he greatest mistake that can 3 be thought of. If the Gov- 
ernment wants to go into transjortation by water, the manufacture 
of lumber, the operation of railroads, the handling and selling of 
merchandise, the operation of factories of every kind, as well as the 
handling of every business enterprise in the country, I wipers they 
can do so, but I think that most of us would agree that i would be 
a mistake and a failure. If they can not handle all of it, much less 
can they successfully operate part of it. 

The regulation of railroads thus far in the United States has cer- 
tainly been a colossal failure, and my judgment ts that it always will 
be. I think it safe to “y that the comstruction and operation of 
railroads in the United States bad attained the highest degree of 
efficiency of any country in the world under the private ownership 
and free open alae tba and operation. No doubt some serious 
wrongs were committed In the development of such an enormous 
amount of railroad construction in so short a time, but the princi- 
pal object was achieved, namely. the construction of first-class rail- 
road systems under efficient man: ent and operation. and last but 
not least cheap transportation. think during all of these years 
of free and open railroad competition there was a constant down- 
ward tendency in rates, but what about it now since the Government 
undertook to regulate them? Is it not a decided for increase? 
Just about the same time the rallroads were reliev of free trans- 

rtation and rebates. This in itself must have added enormously 
— their net income and should have been the means of big reductions 

rates. 

My company is one of the largest shippers on the Pacific coast, 
shipping botween four and five thousand carloads of lumber annually, 
an will say without any fear of successful contradiction that if the 
railroads had been left absolutely free to make rates as they saw fit we 
would have a lower rate on lumber to the East to-day than we have. 

After the construction of the Great Northern Urond. Mr. J. J. 
Hill issued a rate of 40 cents per hundred pounds on lumber from here 
to Minnesota Transfer, and stated that if the time ever came when he 
could Ret all he wanted to carry at that rate the construction of the 
Great Northern would be an assured success. The time came when 
they could get more than they could carry, and with it came the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to regulate tariff. Mr. Hill, together with 


others, applied for an increase of 20 per cent and they allowed him 10 
per cent, whereas If there had been no ulation we feel positive that 
a reduction of at least 10 per cent would ve been made in rates. 

When the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rallway arrived on this 
coast thelr true manager told us repeatedly that they were deter- 
mined to make a reduction in rates on lumber going East, but, after a 
long struggle, were prevented from doing so by the competing lines, 
Ketore the regulation of railroads, when a new road was built into a 
em territory there was pearly always a reduction in freight rates 
ut since the regulation was inaugurated there has been a constan 
ery for increase, and why? Partly because of the enormous increase 
in operation, caused by the Interference of our Government, and also 
the fact that all the roads are now in one enormous combination, prac- 
tically indorsed by the Government. In this way competition has been 
done away witb and there is no need for them to ever think of such a 
thing as making a reduction in rates or to increase their elliclency. 
They are simply saying to the Government, “ You have told us how to 
run our railroads, and now you can pay for it.“ 

Now, it might look very well to the average man to feel that the 
Government controls the railroads and that they can regulate them, but 
what good is that when we have to pay more for our transportation? 
You will hear railroad officials cluim that, because of lucrease in 
wages, etc., it costs more to transport freight than it used to. This 1 
do not think can be borne out by the facts. ‘Twenty-five years ago a 
locomotive with an ordinary crew would take from 235 to 30 cars to a 
truin, carrying, perhaps, 20,000 pounds to the car. To-day the same 
crew with perhaps two or three additional wen will take from 40 to 
50 cars, carrying from 40,000 to 60,000 pounds to the car. In other 
words, one crew will take from two to three times as much as a crew 
did 20 or 25 years agu. Is it not evident that they can transport 
freight for a great deul less money? Right here allow me to say it 
is a well-known fact that the Interest: on capital invested in any 
railroad is a very great factor in the cost of operation. Now, con- 
sider the increased volume of trade and tonnage as compared with 
what it was 25 or 30 years ago. This should have the same tendency 
to materially decrease cost of transportation. 

For your information | may say that 20 years ago we loaded from 
twenty to thirty thousand pounds of lumber in a car and to-day we can 
easily average 70.000 pounds toa car. Therefore instead of costing the 
railroads more for their traffic it costs considerable less, I am payi 
twice as much for labor aud material to-day than 1 did 25 years ago, an 

et I am producing lumber for about one-third of what 1 did at that 
ime. It ts all done by improved methods aud efficiency, The very same 
thing holds good in the operation of a railroad. The trouble is that 
tbe railroads now have been told if Ales Goverument to du as they are 
told, and in turn they say to the verument, “ You can pay for it.” 
Toere is no more competition and no special reason why they should 
exert themselves to acyuire additional tratlic or income and see that 
their properites are made profitable, but simply say to the Government, 
“ We ure entitled to so much interest on our investment, and in order 
to get It we must have increased rates." The sume identical thing 
will uold true in our shipping industry. 

if regulated as proposed in this act it will mean a very material 
increase in cost, and all of this increase in various lines of industry 
might be all right if it applied to every business and every individual 
in the United States, so tuat we could all get a shure of it. It would 
then, of course, amount to nothing, because we would all have to con- 
tribute to it, but tbe serious trouble is when only a few, such as rall- 
roads, shipowners, and a few others are forced to levy higher rates 
on the public which the great masses have to bear and be burdened 
with without getting any value received in return. All of this class of 
legisiation has but one tendency—to disturb and destroy business ac- 
tivity and put unearned profits into the pockets of a few at the expense 
of the masses. 

Altogether I am opposed to the entire bill. From start to finish it 
is a piece of legislation that stands for destruction instead of con- 
struction, but | am especially opposed to the last part of the bill 
where it refers to the interstate commerce, as it can not possibly ac- 
complish any good, but is sure to do a great deal of harm. 

Yours, very truly, 
N. J. Buacey. 

Mr. JONES. I have here, Mr. President, two telegrams— 
one signed by several transportation lines of the Pacific and 
one signed by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce—that I also ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being no objection, the 
telegrams will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegrams are as follows : i 

SBATTLE, WASH., August 4, 1916. 
Wester L. Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring section. 9, House bill 15455, as reported by Senate commit- 
tee, permitting rega vessels engaged United States coastwise trade. 
While during present emergency conditions we favor permitting these 
vessels enter Intercoastal trade, in our opinion such conditions do not 
apply to direct coastwise trade, as there are sufficient American-built 
Sleamers to efficiently and prompsiy handle all traffic offering in that 
trade. In view of this and of large number new vessels under con- 
struction American yards, many of which will undoubtedly cuter 
coastwise trade, convinced the grave mistake as we, as great injustice 
to lines now regularly engaged therein, permit foreign-built vessels 
enter that trade. Such change in protective policy under which coast- 
wise merchant marine has been developed to present proportions would, 
instead of assisting further development, seriously cripple or pare 
destroy it. Earnestly urge exert best efforts have section amended to 
exclude such vessels from t coastwise trade. 

SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 29, 1916. 
Hon. Westey L. Jones, 
United States Bonate, Washington, D. C.. 

We, the undersigned steamship companies operating 
vessels in the coastwise trade on the Pacific coast, ectfully, but 
most earnestly, protest against section 9 of House bill No. 15455 as 
reported by the committee to the Senate, rmitting foreign-built 
vessels to engage in the United States coas trade. The regular 
coastwise lines have built up their trade at great expense and are 
giving a high-class ce on regular schedule at low rates, not only 
with suitable cargo steamers but also with combination passenger 
and freight steamers, thereby furnishing a facility greatly needed by 


American-built 
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the traveling public. It would work a t hardship and a grave 
injustice upon these lines and tend to destroy their passenger and 
freight service to subject them to the competition of these cheaper 
built and cheaper operated foreign freighters, for the present increased 
selling prices and building costs of foreign vessels are undoubtedly 
merely a passing phase of the extraordinary conditions temporarily 
existing because of the war. Such vessels, when in the foreign trade, 
and praune the same privilege would be nted them when en- 
gaged in both the fore and coastwise trade, could employ under 
the Executive order of tember 4, 1914, foreign-licensed officers, and 
would not be subject to either United States inspection or measure- 
ment when trading for at rates relatively much higher than the 
coastwise rates, and calling at two or more American ports these 
steamers could afford, whenever having unfilled space, to carry freight 
between such American ports at abnormally low rates, with which 
teh American coastwise steamers, depending exclusively on coastwise 
business, could not compete. There is now ample American built tonnage 
to promptly and satisfactorily handle all traffic now offered, or likely 
to offer, in the direct coastwise trade; also in the intercoastal trade 
as soon as the off-shore rates become normal. Moreover, the recent 
testimony of the Commissioner of Navigation before the committee 
shows that to-day there are building in American yards 372 steamers, 
aggregating 1,147,534 gross tons, equivalent to over 18 per cent of 
all the present tonnage in the coastwise trade, and there can be no 
doubt that a large praa of this new tonnage and of the heavy 
additional tonnage t will undoubtedly be constructed will eventu- 
ally find its way into the coastwise and intercoastal trade. What 
element, therefore, of necessity, of justice, or of prudence is there in 
permitt these foreign-built vessels or other vessels acquired under 
this act to invade the coastwise trade that now almost everywhere 
has to meet the competition of railroads and the constantly increas- 
ing expenses of o tion with practically no opportunity, because of 
5 already existing, for any corresponding permanent increase 
n rates, 

May we not ask you to lend your best efforts to have section 9 so 
amended as to exclude not only foreign-built vessels but all vessels 
acquired under this act from the coastwise trade, thereby maintaining 
our traditional governmental policy under which our coastal fleet has 
grown to be the largest in the world. 

HUMBOLDT STEAMSHIP Co. 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP Co. 

Paciric Coast STEAMSHIP Co. 
BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION Co, 
Paciric-ALASKA NAVIGATION Co. 


Mr. JONES. An extract on page 31 from the report of the 
House committee quoting from the report of the joint commit- 
tee that made a report some time ago on conditions in the 
merchant marine I ask may be printed as a part of my re- 
marks. I call attention to the fact that in this report they 
state that many if not most of the evils in the interstate ship- 
ping trade have already been met by legislation that we have 
passed and referring to the act there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The act of August 24, 1912, providing for the opening, maintenance, 
protection, and operation of the Panama Canal, contains provisions 
extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over interstate transportation which involves the carriage of 8 
oy rail and water, in the following particulars, viz, (1) to establis 
poraa connection, where this is reasonably practicable and justifiable, 

tween the rail carrier and the dock of the water carrier by direct- 
ng either or both of the carriers to construct the connecting tracks; 
(2) “to establish through routes and maximum joint rates over such 
rail and water lines, and to determine all the terms and conditions 
under which such lines shall be operated in the bandling of the traffic 
embraced"; and (3) “to establish maximum proportional rates by 
rail to and from the ports to which the traffic is brought, or from 
which it is taken by the water carrier, and to determine to what 
traffic and In connection with what vessels and upon what terms and 
conditions such rates will apply.” Section 11 of the act also pro- 
vides for the divorcing of common carriers by water from the rail- 
roads under certain conditions. These legislative requirements go 
far toward eliminating some of the undesirable Sagi ease which were 


found by the commi to exist in the domestic commerce of the 
United States. 
Mr: JONES. I have here an article entitled “The projected 


surrender of our coastwise shipping.” I desire to have that 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE PROJECTED SURRENDER OF OUR COASTWISH SHIPPING—IN CONTRAST 
TO THB PRESENT DESTRUCTIVE POLICY, REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION WOULD 
ENCOURAGB SHIPBUILDING AND INCREASE REVENUE. 

To the EDITOR or THE SUN, 


Sır: The ostensible purpose of the administration shipping bill is to 
help restore Ameritan shipping to foreign carrying; its real purpose is 
to deliver over to foreign shipowners and fore Shipbuilders the con- 
trol of our coastwise carrying, the cream of our domestic maritime 
business. Everybody knows, and no one better than the administration, 
that te appro; 5 000,000 with which to do a work that would 
require from $750, 000 to $1,000,000,000 is to attempt the impossi- 
ble; and yet it is doubtful if the last-named sum would suffice to re- 
aun e American ships the foreign ships now engaged in our foreign 
carrying. 

For more than half a century possession of our coastwise carrying 
has been the objective of our maritime rivals. They have the active 
and zealous—I might say the fanatical—aid of American free traders. 
With the administration dominated by free traders, with Congress in 
the 8 of free traders, what more natural than that this time 
of all times should be selected for the delivery of our coastwise carrying 
to foreign maritime interests? With such a Feed Sr in the minds of our 
foreign time rivals ever since 1854, and with the opportunity now 

3 n it into effect, why should they not seize and make 

e most o 
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Ever since the Spanish-American War there has been a redoubling 
of free-trade activity in the line of turning American coastwise carry- 


ing over to aliens. With the extension of our coastwise navigation 
laws successively to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and the opening of 
the Panama Canal, ever-increasing fleets of ocean-going American-bullt 


steamships have been necessary, because none but American-built vessels 
may engage in our domestic carrying. under a law that has been among 
our statutes uninterruptedly since 1817. 

So long as our domestic carrying was conducted in vessels of a type 
that was unsuited to ocean going, especially foreign going, business 
foreign opposition to the growth of our domestic marine was not pro- 
nounced. But as soon as it was apparent that the accommodation of 
the most rapidly growing portion of our domestic carrying—that be- 
tween our insular possessions, Alaska, and through the Panama Canal 
in the coast-to-coast trade—necessitated the construction and operation 
of ships capable of engaging in any trade of all of the seven seas, then the 
menace of American maritime revival became too acute for further post- 
ponement of the defeat of that effort. Circumstances seemed to lend 
themselyes to the defeat of that effort. President Wilson discovered. 
and publicly declared, that our coastwise carrying was a “ monopoly.” 
It has been so declared by free traders in and out of Congress for two 
or three years, ever since opposition developed to the repeal of the law 
that relieved vessels in our coast-to-coast trade from the payment of 
Panama Canal tolls. 

If a demand for American-built 333 steamships continues 
long enough, even if such a demand is con to American ships for 
use only in our coastwise carrying, it must be apparent that in time 
the supply would be of so extensive a character as to bring about 
methods of construction, economies, and efficiency in American ship- 
yards that would enable American builders to compete successfully with 
foreign shipbuilders. In such an event it wonld not be long before 
the trident of Neptune, said to be the “scepter of the world,” would 
be 1 in American hands. No free trader on earth wants that to 


hap, n, least of all our foreign maritime rivals, 
The way to kill off such a menace for and all is to kill of 
American shipbuilding, That destroyed, the danger is st. Now, 


therefore, while it costs substantially more—I mean, of course, in 
normal times—to build ships in this country than it costs to build 
them in other countries, now is the appointed time to admit to our 
coastwise carrying foreign-built ships owned by American ¢itizens or 
corporations. As to American corporate ownership of foreign-bullt 
ships, it can be accomplished in this easy way without disturbing in 
the least real foreign ownership: A foreign steamship line may be sold 
to an American corporation, the foreign owners receiving as pay the 
stock of the American corporation beyond the few nominal shares 
needed for the few American directors (dummies) required to conform 
to the uirements of law. An American corporation then owns the 
ships, which are entitled to employment in our domestic carrying, but 
actual ownership still remains abroad. 

Of course, the moment that foreign-built ships are admitted to our 
coastwise carrying no one will order ships at substantially higher cost 
from American builders, If our builders should first succeed in re- 
ducing cost of shipbuilding to the foreign level such an enactment would 
be less of A menace, but menace enongh, nevertheless. 

One word more on this point. Of course no one now alive is respon- 
sible for the act of 1817 reserving our domestic 83 for American- 
built vessels. President Wilson would undoubtedly find, if he should in- 
vestigate the antecedents of that act, that it was then regarded and 
accepted “as good Democratic doctrine”; that is to say, the “ mo- 
nopoly “ he has discovered in our coastwise carrying is of Democratic 
creation. If it is a monopoly,“ when participation in it is open to 
100,000,000 American citizens, it is a law-created monopoly, and no 
one is permitted to participate in our coastwise carrying who does not 
have his vessel built in American shipyards. Vice versa, any American 
citizen who has a vessel built in an American shipyard may run her in 
the coastwise trade of the United States. But for the purposes of our 
foreign maritime rivals and to satisfy the economic fanaticism of Ameri- 
can free traders it is decreed that American maritime interests must 
be strangled aborning. 

As to putting the Government into the merchant shipping business. 
It may build, buy, and charter merchant vessels, and such vessels may 
engage in any American trade. This bill was decreed because of the 
failure of the free-ship bill of August 18, 1914. Out of a carefully esti- 
mated American ownership of 2,500,000 gross tons of vessels under 
foreign flags but slightly more than 600,000 tons have come under 
American registry, although the free-ship law not only admitted foreign- 
built vessels owned by American citizens and corporations to American 
registry for foreign carrying, but every law, rule, and regulation grow- 
ing out of our Steamboat-Inspection Service, designed only to safeguard 
life and property under the American flag, has been suspended in respect 
to these naturalized foreign-built ships, and their allen masters and 
officers are permitted to command and officer them. Besides, these 
vessels and their cargoes are insurable under our Federal war-risk 
insurance act. 

When the war ends, it has been the expressed view of representatives 
of the administration, many of these naturalized foreign-built ships wiil 
revert to foreign registries, foreseeing which the administration Govern- 
ment-ownership bill has been foisted upon an unsuspecting and indif- 
ferent peoos, tbe political purpose of which is to throw dust in the 
eyes of the American people by making them “see” and therefore 
believe that the Democratic administration has solved a problem that 
has vexed the souls of American. legislators for over half a century. 

In the 10 years preceding Democratic control of Congress every 
minority report made by Democratic members of congressional commit- 
tees 8 with bills designed to build up American shipping in for- 
eign trade favored the old policy of discriminating duties—every report. 
On e 26, 1910, when the Democrats were in the minority, Rep- 
resentative UNDERWOOD made a great speech on the floor of the House, 
strongly opposing subsidies and ardently advocating a return to “the 
policies of the fathers,” to the policy adopted by the first Congress 
under the present Constitution, a policy framed and enacted by the men 
who had participated in framing and having adopted the Constitution 
which we rejoice to live under—a poney based upon the constitutional 
regulation of commerce,” which in recent years Democratic national 
platforms baye invoked for the rehabilitation of our shipping in forci 
carrying. As argument in behalf of this early American policy of dis- 
criminating duties, Democrats were able to “ pomt with pride” to the 
fact that from 1789 until 1861, a period wholly antedating Republican 
participation in governmental affairs, American ships carried an aver- 
age—mark this, an average—of 80 per cent of the entire imports and 


exports of the United States, and during 61 of these 72 years the early 
American policy of discriminating duties was in full or partial effect. 
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It is worth emphasizing that for nearly three-quarters of a century 
four-fifths of the foreign carrying trade of the United States was con- 
ducted in American bottoms, ships built in the United States, wholly 
owned by American citizens, commanded, officered, and manned b 
American citizens. And this was under a policy that merely incre: 
the customs duty on imports in foreign vessels over the amount of the 
duty im on imports in American vessels. It took nothing from 
the National Treasury. On the contrary, it was a revenue getter, in 
that to the extent that imports came to us in foreign vessels the na- 
tional revenues were increased. 2 

When Senator Unperwvoop was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of tbe House of Representatives he insert in his tariff 
bill, with the full approval of every Democratie member, a provision re- 
ducing the duty 5 per cert on all imports in American vessels. From 
the moment the tariff bill saw the lig t of day the 5 per cent discount 
section was bitterly and consistently opposed by Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, who during the past couple of years bas crossed and 
ree the American Continent lamenting upon the decline of an 
American merchant marine and demanding, for the Nation's protec- 
tion and welfare, the immediate creation of a naval auxiliary merchant 
marine. Before the bill was a month old Secretary McAdoo was writ- 
ing to the State Department for an opinion as to the 3 of 
section, and although he failed to have it stricken out in the House, he 
succeeded in the Senate; but Mr. UNDERWOOD bad it restored in con- 
teren and it was enacted along with the rest of the bill. 

What then? Failing to persuade Mr. Unperwoop to have an act 
passed repealing the per cent discount section, Secretary McAdoo 
obtained an opinion“ from our then Attorney General, Mr. McReynolds, 
to the effect that the section was unenforceable. Twice since that time 
the courts have declared the section is enforceable, but Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo, the man who wants a naval auxiliary American 
merchant marine, and who is charged with the duty of enforci a law 
designed to give us an American naval auxiliary merchant 3 re- 
fuses to enforce it. 

so Senator GALLINGER, of New Hampshire, has introduced a bill 
that would restore the old policy of discriminating duties in the right 
way, by increasing the duty on imports in foreign vessels, rather than 
reducing the duty on imports in American vessels, applicable to all 
imports, dutiable or undutiable; a bill that would increase the national 
revenue $165,000.000 the first year of its operation; that would at 
least partially restore protection, and thus properti; to our country; 
and, most of all, that would re-create an erican merchant marine 
and maintain it in foreign carrying. : 

ALEXANDER R. SMITH. 


New YORK, July 22. 

Mr. JONES. I think, Mr. President, that is all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey 
in the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Borah Hollis Norris Smith, S. C. 
dy Husting O'Gorman Smoot 
Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Sterling 
Sapp Jones Penrose Stone 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Phelan Swanson 
Clarke, Ark La Follette Ransdell Thomas 
Curtis Lane Shafroth 
Fletcher Lee, Md Sheppard ‘Townsend 
Gallinger Lewis Sherman 
Gronna Martin, Va Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Harding Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Works 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators have re- 
sponded. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary will 
call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Bryan, Mr. Hueses, Mr. Sarre of Maryland, and Mr. 
UNDERWOop answered to their names when called. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Taceanr] and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. VarpAMAN]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 


[Mr. GALLINGER addressed the Senate. His speech is printed 
in the Senate proceedings of August 14, 1916.] 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. President (Mr. Norris in the chair), 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Leer], the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHar- 
noth], and the two Senators from New Hampshire [Mr. GAL- 
LINGER and Mr. Horris]: I have taken the trouble to address all 
the Senators present on this oceasion, because I should like, if 
I may, to convey to the American people some little suggestion 
of the intense interest of the majority, in particular, in a sub- 
jeet so important as the reestablishment of the American mer- 
ehant marine. 

Mr. President, I can believe that if a measure is to be passed 
by this body under the lash of the Chief Executive to afford 
an added claim for a political campaign, there ought at least 
to be a pretended interest in the measure, whether or not the 
arguments offered from this side of the Chamber are worthy 
ef a hearing. 

No nation in all history has achieved a high place in eom- 
merce which was not a maritime nation, and no people has ever 


become a maritime people that has not been a shipbuilding 
people, This Nation, in the beginning, when there were men 
of daring and determination and virility, who had the making 
of a nation before them, who had not yet accumulated their 
“ pile,” as we sometimes say, who were determined to make the 
New World Republic a power among the nations of the world 
and a becoming participant in trade, had no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a merchant marine, though they were the offspring of 
the marine power of the time, and as a colony had been kept 
down, without any encouraging development. T am not sure 
but that the fact that the mother country kept the Colonies 
apart from trade had much to do with the conflict for American 
independence. Yet here we are to-day, after more than half 
a century of retrogression in American shipping, so far as over- 
seas transportation is concerned, contemplating a new departure, 
admittedly under the party lash; and yet so interesting and so 
intensely important a problem is met in this body with an in- 
difference that would shock the American people if they could 
only see it as one does who sits in this body. 

Mr. President, I am not expressing a grief that is personal 
to myself about the inattention that is given to the discussion. 
I do not know but that some Members of this body have the 
impression that the public is not concerned. I have a convic- 
tion that the Members of Congress from the Middle West have 
opposed the development of a merchant marine, as has been 
outlined by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. GALLINGER], through a misunderstanding of public interest. 
I shall venture to relate to the half dozen Senators who are 
good enough to listen a little experience of my own, demonstrat- 
ing public interest in this question. 

In 1903, some two years after the death of the late William 
McKinley, I was interested in a campaign in Ohio wherein Mr. 
Hanna, the late Senator from my State, was the most promi- 
nent candidate in the campaign. He had been the personal 
friend and the associate of William McKinley, and it was per- 
fectly natural to my mind that this great man, in going before 
the people, interested in the policies that McKinley had so long 
espoused, should have made frequent and extended allusion to 
McKinley in his campaign. To my political instincts, however, 
that was a mistake; and inasmuch as I was traveling with the 
distinguished candidate at that time, I said to him, Two years 
after the death of William McKinley ought to relieve him from 
being a part of this campaign, and I think you are making a 
mistake to use his name so frequently.” With characteristic 
frankness Mr. Hanna said, “ Well, what are you going to talk 
about if you ean not talk about the tariff question and this great 
apostle whom we all loved so much?” I said, “ Senator, I want 
you to try an experiment in Ohio. You are familiar with the 
merchant-marine question.” I think he was joint sponsor for 
the Hanna-Frye bill. I am not sure about that. I knew, how- 
ever, that he was familiar with the question. I said, Our peo- 
ple in Ohio are just as much interested in ocean shipping as the 
people on the seacoast. You discuss this question that has heen 
interesting American statesmen for so many years, and fell the 
people of Ohio the plain truth about it, and you will find a 
responsive interest.” 

The next engagement of our speaking aggregation was in a 
country district where mainly farmers were assembled on the 
county fairground, and Mr. Hanna, with characteristic energy 
and that marked understanding which he possessed in relation 
to any subject in which he was interested, started out and made 
a speech of 45 minutes devoted exclusively to the American 
merehant marine; and I never saw an audience whose atten- 
tion was more riveted, an audience that made more willing re- 
sponse. So keen and wise and discriminating a politician as 
Mr. Mark Hanna never omitted in a subsequent speech in that 
campaign a discussion of the American merchant marine; and I 
have the conyiction that if that great man had lived, he would 
have lent his energies and his influence to the establishuient, 
through legislative action, of a measure upbuilding our Amer- 
ican merchant marine, 

I have only alluded to this, Mr. President, to show the popu- 
lar interest in this question; and yet it is true that statesmen 
from the Middle West, frightened by the cry of “subsidy,” 
which has been shouted from the other side of this Chamber 
from the time when memory runneth not to the contrary, hive 
yielded, lest their people imagine that they were doing some- 
thing for the promotion of special and favored interests. I 
venture to assert at this point, Mr. President, what to my mind 
is to-day the greatest need in American popular government. E 
do not expect to find them in any one party, and I am not making 
a partisan observation ; but I tell you, Senators, in the American 
Republic to-day we need a few men in public life more concerned 
in exalting than in exploiting the American people. We need 
a few men in legislative halls and executive offices who sre 
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more concerned about doing things for the public good than they 
are for winning popularity. 

I have been very much interested in the study of some of the 
makers of the American Republic; and the men who have a 
high place in history are the men who ofttimes throttled a 
popular notion and offered in its stead something that should 
contribute to the public good. Not every popular notion is a 
dependable one; many are ephemeral; and, in my judgment, 
the most serious thing in our popular government to-day is the 
frequent appeal to the prejudiced vote of the great mass and 
the insincerity which lies back of it. 

I will not say that the party in power is not sincere in this 
proposition to establish Federal shipping. I am a little reluc- 
tant, Mr. President, even to discuss the matter since I know 
that it is a decree of the party caucus, The action of this body, 
as was the action of the Commerce Committee, is decreed by 
Executive order, and I have no disposition to add extended ob- 
servations merely to make a record or to contribute to political 
literature. Congress is doing far too much of the latter every 
week. Sometimes the Senate seems to me more a factory for 
turning out political falderal than a forum of statesmanlike 
debate. I do not assume that the abuse is wholly one-sided, 
though I do admit the greater capacity of the majority for 
grinding out a worthless grist which ought never go to the type- 
setting machines in the Government Printing Office. If we 
could somehow let the public understand the cost of words to 
the Public Treasury, I believe that public would demand a re- 
form; but I do not mean to urge so impossible a thing just 
now—tmerely deplore the practice, because I feel the uselessness 
of utterance when addressing myself to a bill the fate of which 
is foreordained by a mandate of political exigency. 

The keenest disappointment that I have known in the Senate 
came of the handling of this bill by the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

I do not pretend to have been a student of the subject of mer- 
chant marine, but I had expected a full and revealing and 
informing committee discussion in which 1 might, as a member, 
participate. The making of a maritime nation, or rather with 
us the restoration of a maritime power, seems to be of such 
surpassing importance that the most careful and conscientious 
study ought to be imperative. Instead, this body, without com- 
mittee consideration, has a makeshift, a political consolation 
prize, a mere excuse for the political claim of constructive ac- 
complishment, which offers Government invasion of the only 
marine fields in which we now excel, to confuse and harass, if 
not to destroy, and giving no assurance of accomplishment in 
the transoceanic field when we are anxious to restore our pres- 
tige 


The water commerce of the Great Lakes system and our 
coastwise shipping have kept pace with every step of our mar- 
velous development. There is not a well-established claim to 
added shipping which is not developing normally and naturally 
under the impetus which makes for the triumphs of private 
industry, and Government protection is all that was ever asked, 
and Government capital and interference are the distinct things 
which are neither needed nor desired. 

The Democratic Party clearly purposes to go before the coun- 
try proclaiming its solution of the shipping problem, though no 
member of the majority feels a confidence in the proposed means 
of solution, and nobody familiar with our water commerce be- 
lieves in the efficacy of the measure which is to be given en- 
forced passage. 

The upbuilding of a merchant marine is a slow process. It 
required two centuries to establish British eminence on the seas, 
and drastic methods and the confessed abandonment of all Brit- 
ish ideas of free trade, and the real American achievement will 
require vastly more than fifty millions from the Federal Treas- 
ury and a new Federal department—it will require protection 
and fostering, no matter what form the governmental aid as- 

, sumes, 

As I said a moment ago, no nation in all history has excelled 
in maritime achievements which was not first eminent in the 
shipbuilding industry. This bill entirely overlooks this im- 
portant fact, only grudgingly takes note of shipbuilding possi- 
bilities, and proposes to procure our ships from the construct- 
ing yards, directly or indirectly, of competing nations. The 
creative policy, the effective policy, the truly American policy 
requires American-built ships for the American merchant 
marine. 

Mr. President, if this measure were American enough, even 
though it enters more deeply into the field of Federal owner- 
ship, if this bill were American enough to propose Federally 
builded American ships, I am not sure but that I would con- 
sent to vote in favor of its passage. But the bill is not even 
American in that direction. 


The European war brought us to a new realization of our 
insufficiency in transoceanic shipping and emphasized the folly 
of Congress in failing to adopt an upbuilding policy when we 
began to rebuild the American Navy. Whether it was the in- 
fluence of the lobby of competing nations, who could well af- 
ford to conspire against the development of the shipping of 
this producing nation, or whether it was the feigned horror 
of subsidy or subvention against which the Democratic Party 
had so loudly inveighed, whether it was the slumbering pride 
of those who prefer to trade cheaply than produce profitably 
and helpfully to all the people, the failure to develop the 
merchant marine did not make a deep impression on the popular 
mind until war conditions revealed our weakness. 

Opportunity came to conquer markets in peaceful pursuits 
as opportunity has come to no other great nation since the 
world began, but we were unfitted to avail ourselves of beck- 
oning opportunity. But with need magnified the party in power 
seeks to make amends, not by any normal process, not by 
logical methods, not by the consistent encouragement of pri- 
vate industry, which has made us what we are, but the miracle 
method of government ownership is invoked, which can ac- 
complish nothing during the abnormal conditions of war and 
is sure to rend our coastwise and Great Lakes achievement in 
the interference that will come with peace. 

The plan not only adds to the paternalistic socialism which is 
the menacing development of the present Congress and its di- 
recting head, but it is the most indefensible business proposi- 
tion ever made by a party with an avowed hostility to business 
success. It is too late to seek shipping facilities to meet war 
conditions. The making of a merchant marine is an undertak- 
ing for the next decade and the next generation of Americans, 
It is a slow and cumulative undertaking. No sane business 
man would enter a prohibitive market to even start to buy 
for a future generation. That may be the Democratic idea— 
the administration's conception of business sagacity—but it 
will not win the plaudits of the American people. A party that 
makes a profession of assailing high prices ought not multiply 
war-time rewards. I want to subscribe to an upbuilding process, 
not a bull market overbulled with coin from the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

There are Democrats who do not lack knowledge of one 
method to build up American shipping in foreign trade, but 
they lack courage to apply knowledge to the problem. The rec- 
ords of Congress during the past 15 years amply demonstrate 
the method that Democrats who have looked into the problem 
would undertake to solve it. The policy which such Democrats 
believe in has found concrete expression in innumerable bills 
Introduced in Congress by Democrats. Reasons for that policy 
have found concrete, clear-cut, and persuasive argument in 
support of it in minority reports filed by Democrats who, as 
members of congressional committees, have given study and 
thought to the subject. The policy advocated by Democrats 
who have studied the shipping problem is as different from the 
one they are now about to establish, under the lash of the 
administration, as night is different from day. Democrats who 
realize the real requirements of an American merchant marine, 
and one effective way to meet the requirements, have thrown 
their own judgment te the winds and have accepted the dictum 
of the administration, no member of which has any genuine 
knowledge of the subject, but which has, nevertheless, formu- 
lated a policy—if it can be dignified by such a term—unheard 
of, untried, and so utterly objectionable as to force its reluctant 
advocates to place a limit of five years after the present war 
upon its operation. In other words, the one supposedly con- 
structive phase of the administration program—the Guvern- 
ment purchase, sale, or lease of ships on terms that make for 
advantage but which is not special favor or privilege or other 
offensive term. because it is new and very indirect—is to be 
provided and heralded to the people, and it is written in the 
law that the failure will be revealed within five’ years. But 
the shipping board is to be permanent. Let us hope its cost will 
be justified in a measure of helpfulness, though born as a twin 
to this new child of Government ownership. 

Although this shipping board is directed to investigate the 
subject of the condition and needs of an American merchant 
marine, and to recommend such laws as will lead to the crea- 
tion and maintenance of such a marine, the board is to be 
hobbled for a period of five years, at least, with a fixed policy 
that is the result neither of investigation nor study. Running 
only for five years, however, this policy is naturally unsub- 
stantial and evanescent. It is, on its face, merely an expedient, 
and an uncommonly weak one at that. 

The price of ships is measured by their dead-weight carrying 
capacity. Averaging up the ships their dead-weight capacity 
is about 25 per cent greater than their gross tonnage, About 
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7,000,000 gross tons of ships are engaged in our foreign carry- 
ing, 2,000,000 tons being under the American flag. The dead- 
weight carrying capacity of the foreign tonnage to be displaced 
by American ships would be about 6,125,000. At the minimum 
of prevailing prices this would cost $125 a dead-weight ton, 
probably nearer $150 and possibly $200, with the Government 
in the field bidding up the tonnage it may purchase. At the 
minimum of prevailing prices this would cost the Government 
$812,500,000; at the probable prices it would cost the Govern- 
ment $975,000,000; and at the possible maximum rates of $200 
per dead-weight ton the cost would be $1,300,000,000 for enough 
ships to enable us to do our own foreign carrying. 

But the Government proposes to step into the market, a 
market in such an extraordinary condition as ours is in, with 
its $50,000,000—an extreme limit of $50,000,000—which is to 
be spent for the construction, purchase, lease, or charter of 
ships—money enough, possibly, to purchase 5 per cent of the 
tonnage needed, although perhaps no more than enough to pur- 
chase 3 per cent. How sublimely ridiculous! How colossally 
grotesque! And yet Democrats propose to point with pride 
to such an achievement. It is to be a part, and a very large 
part, too, of the “constructive” achievements of the adminis- 
tration, for campaign offering. 

A few months ago the National City Bank, of New York City, 
organized a subsidiary company, known as the International 
American Corporation, with a capital of $50,000,000, and pre- 
sumably to engage in the purchase of ships, since the activities 
of the new corporation seem to have been confined, at least 
largely, to investments in ships. Of course, some little atten- 
tion was paid to a company of this magnitude, but scarcely 
more than to cause mere passing attention. What effect, how- 
ever, the Government coming into the field will have upon this 
hew corporation, and especially as to whether or not it will 
restrain the new corporation from further investments in 
American shipping pending more precise knowledge of the 
Government’s plans in the premises, remains to be seen. It 
would not seem, however, as though companies, corporations, 
firms, and individuals would heavily invest in American ships 
until they know the character of the competition they will have 
to meet as established by the Government, 

Right there is one of the most serious phases of this matter. 
The uncertainty of the extent to which the Government will 
proceed, the effects of its competition, which seem to have no 
limitation, or in any direction—in foreign or domestic carry- 
ing—all of these moot but important questions will remain in 
abeyance until the Government has shown Its hand. Pitiably 
small as fifty millions are in this undertaking, it makes a 
formidable competitor, and the party which votes fifty millions 
may vote five hundred millions, if kept in power. 

Of course, there is a possibility that some corporation may 
be formed, if one is not already formed, whose relations to the 
new Federal shipping board, when that board is appointed, will 
be closer and more intimate than the relations of other cor- 
porations or firms or individuals, and such a corporation, man- 
aged by men astute in the buying and selling, and the building 
and selling, and the chartering and leasing of ships, might be a 
very useful adjunct to the Federal shipping board—a semi- 
official company, as it were, through which “the people in the 
business,” if alive, would quickly find it to their advantage to 
operate, if it had any occasion at all to do business with the 
Federal shipping board. There are unlimited opportunities 
for ramifications and connections, more or less close, of this 
kind, and favoritism may become a new “pal” of the party in 
power. 

Had it been safe to do so and had the purchase of the ships 
of belligerent nations been possible at reasonable prices, there 
might have been some justification of Government financial aid 
in their acquirement to meet urgent and immediate needs. But 
such purchase has been forbidden, wisely, I think, in order to 
make the bill even tolerable to many Members of the reluctant 
majority of this body. Moreover, the bill as amended does 
not permit the purchase of ships now engaged in our trade. 
And, of the ships which may be required, none may fall below 
a standard of 75 per cent of its original efficiency. Thus cir- 
cumscribed and hedged about, the Federal shipping board is to 
go forth and spend its $50,000,000. 

But this is the least of its weaknesses or evils, since the fifty 
millions may soon be spent and soon be forgotten, the fifty mil- 
lions and the ships it buys as well. But the bill is so amended 
as to admit to our coastwise carrying any foreign-built ship the 
Government may build, buy, lease, or charter. It may use its 
fifty millions, possibly, to buy and sell, and to buy and sell 
over and over again, enough ships to destroy the American- 
built ships which, since the foundation of our Government, alone 
are permitted to engage in our coastwise carrying. Until now, 


under a law enacted in 1817, no ship could engage in our 
coastwise carrying that was not built in the United States. In 
order to engage in our coastwise carrying our laws have for 
almost a century required the building of the ships in the 
United States, and even before that the discrimination by law 
established against foreign ships engaging in our coastwise car- 
rying were so drastic as to keep them out of it completely, 
Never have we allowed foreign ships to do our coastwise carry- 
ing, and it is an American policy to rejoice the American heart, 

Have the provisions of this very remarkable bill been ex- 
amined by Senators, and with the care that they merit? I 
wonder. Take section 5, for example. Note the very sweep- 
ing character of its phrasing— 

That the board, witb the approval of the President, is authorized 
to have constructed and equipped in American shipyards and navy 
pti or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to 
omestie yards— í 

Regarding this I shall have more to say later— 
or to purcbase— 


It is right here that I desire to engage the thoughtful atten- 
tion of Senators— 
lease, or charter vessels suitable, as far as the commercial require- 
ments of the marine trade of the United States may permit, for use 
as naval auxiliaries or Army transports, or for other naval or military 
purposes . 

Senators will notice, I am sure, that it is not even necessary 
that the Government shall purchase the foreign-built vessels 
that it may desire; It need but lease or charter them from their 
foreign owners. Mark you, the foreign ownership may con- 
tinue, but the vessels may come under the control of the United 
States for use only during the period of their lease or charter. 
And yet, what do we find? Read section 7. I quote it for the 
convenience of Senators. 

That the board, upon terms and conditions prescribed by it and 
approved by the President, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, 
a citizen of the United States, any vessel so purchased— 

Again, I beg the critical attention of Senators— 
constructed, or transferred. 


Does not this mean that a leased or a chartered foreign ves- 
sel may be re-leased or rechartered to an American citizen by 
the Federal shipping board? It seems so to me. On that as- 
sumption, what may be done with the foreign vessel that is 
first leased or chartered by our Federal shipping board and 
by it re-leased or rechartered to an American citizen? Mind 
you, this is still a foreign vessel, so far as ownership is con- 
cerned. What may be done with her? Section 9 says: 

That any vessel purchased— 

Mark you, “any vessel ”— 
chartered, or leased from the board may be registered or enrolled and 
licensed, or both registered and enrolled and lice as a vessel of 
the United States, and entitled to the benefits and privileges apper- 
taining thereto. 

So that there shall be no doubt as to what those privileges 
are, the section goes on to say. I quote: 

Provided, That foreign-built vessels admitted to American regist 
or enrollment and license under this act, and vessels owned, chartere: 
or leased by any corporation in which the United States is a stock- 
holder, and vessels sold, le „ or chartered to any person a citizen 
of the United pr as provided in this act, may engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. 

Doubtless our registry, our enrollment and license regula- 
tions will have to be so amended that a leased or a chartered 
foreign vessel may be registered or enrolled and licensed as a 
vessel of the United States, and the definition of what a vessel 
of the United States is, as heretofore understood and provided, 
will have to be changed, also, so that a vessel of the United 
States, under this provision, may be a foreign vessel, owned by 
foreign people, a vessel merely under lease or charter to our 
Federal shipping board, and by it merely released or rechartered 
to an American citizen. Have we come to that, in our inor- 
dinate zeal to allow foreign vessels to enter our coastwise 
trade? A fine merchant marine we shall have, with foreign- 
owned vessels carrying documents issued by the United States, 
designating them as registered or enrolled and licensed vessels 
of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, HARDING, I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is dealing with a very im- 
portant feature of the bill and arguing that these ships ought 
not to be operated in the coastwise trade. I wish to put this 
question to the Senator. First, the possibilities of acquiring 
ships by purchase or charter or lease are remote. All the na- 
tions now at war could not if they would (besides all of them 
have passed laws prohibiting the transfer of any cf their ships) 
sell or transfer any ships to this board. 


Does 
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That will exclude the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 


France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. It excludes 
three-fourths of all the shipping of the world from any possible 
chance of being considered by this board; that is, the board 
must put all those to one side, 

Then in the next place we are building ships to-day in our 
yards as cheaply as they can be built anywhere. That, I think, 
is pretty well established. The time when it would cost 40 or 
50 per cent more to build a ship in the United States than in 
the Belfast or other foreign yards has passed. We are now 
actually building ships for foreign owners in our yards. 

Those things being considered, will not the Senator be satis- 
fied that the possibilities of putting into the coastwise trade 
any ships that do not come up to-the requirements of the law 
as it has existed since 1817, are exceedingly remote? ‘That is 
to say, under this bill, the ships admitted to coastwise trade 
will practically exclusively be those built in American yards, 
owned by American citizens, flying our flag and having American 
registry. Those ships have always been admitted to our coast- 
wise trade. Are not the opportunities of acquiring ships by 
this board too limited to excite any alarm that ships other 
than those which have in all the years. past been qualified to 
engage in our coastwise trade will be admitted to that trade? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I am delighted to answer 
the Senator from Florida. Even if the assumption which he 
has made were true, I should dislike to think that the protec- 
tion and the upbuilding of our coastwise trade was to be pro- 
tected by the foreign nations of the earth. I would a little 
rather subscribe to a policy wherein American interests and the 
American regulation of the sale and transfer of ships shall 
apply to our coastwise shipping. 

Further, if the statement which the Senator from Florida 
makes, namely, that we can now build in American shipyards 
as cheaply as abroad be true, then this bill lacks the soul of 
Americanism when it does not provide specifically that ships 
must be built in American shipyards. However, Mr. President, 
since the question has been raised, I will say that I doubt very 
much if we can build in American shipyards as cheaply as they 
can build abroad. I have understood that the late John Roach, 
who was a distinguished American shipbuilder, until the Demo- 
cratic Party broke his proud spirit, said that under the devel- 
opment of the shipbuilding industry in this country we had 
reached a point where we could build a passenger-carrying 
vessel within about 10 per cent added cost over and above the 
English shipbuilder; but I understand we have never been able 
to come so closely to the foreign cost of production in cargo- 
carrying ships. If we had arrived at that stage there would 
be little use, I can believe, for any sort of legislative encourage- 
ment to the upbuilding of an American merchant marine; but 
the American trouble has been, all along, that we were unable 
to build in competition with foreign shipyards. 

Mr. President, that is the whole trouble; that is the funda- 
mental difference between those who sit on the other side of the 
Chamber and those who sit on this side of the Chamber. No- 
body has at any time disputed the difference in the cost of 
labor abroad and in this country. The trouble with the ma- 
jority in this Chamber is that they are not willing, or have not 
been willing up until this time, to make a recognition of the 
difference of cost and to continue the Republican provision 
which makes up that difference to the American employer in 
the on of American protection. I would continue that pro- 
tection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Without going into a discussion of the 
tariff, I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if he will not 
admit that our contention has been really that the duties con- 
tended for by Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
been in most instances from two to three to five times higher 
than was necessary, in order to cover the total labor cost in the 
production of the article? 

Mr. HARDING. No, Mr. President, I will not admit that; 
but even if I did admit it, I should still be for the duties. 
Since the Senator from Florida has raised the question, how- 
ever, and if it is not too much of a trespass on the time of this 
body, as assembled here, I desire to say that I want to be 
known as a real protectionist. I would put the tariff high 
enough on any article which can be produced in the United 
States of America to guarantee the establishment of that indus- 
try here. Then I would trust to the competition between Ameri- 
cans to hold the level of prices. That is the kind of protectionist 
I mean to be. 

But, Mr. President, I am more seriously concerned just now 
about the entry of the foreign ship. I admit, as the Senator 
from Florida suggests, the unlikelihood of the immediate acqui- 
sition of foreign vessels; but, Mr. President, I would not open 
the way for the entry of a single foreign-built vessel to the 
coastwise commerce of the United States, 


It is related that a few years ago an eminent American ship- 
owner of Baltimore, Md., and confessediy holding rather inti- 
mate relations with the Hamburg-American Line of steamships, 
approached our Government to find if there was a lawful way 
in which the German Hamburg-American Line could invest 
some of its capital in vessels built in the United States to en- 
gage in the coastwise trade of the United States. My recollee- 
tion is that no way could be devised under the laws of the 
United States as they are to-day that would make such an inno- 
vation possible. But to-morow it would seem that such an 
innovation would be possible if the war should end; or next 
week, or next month, or next year, or whenever the war does 
end, this thing would be possible. Not only would it be possible 
for the money of the Hamburg-American Line to be invested in 
ships built in the United States to engage in our coastwise 
trade, but German-built and German-owned ships could freely 
engage in that trade under the astutely drawn provisions of this 
bill. 

This bill, as it came from the House, still held a touch of 
Americanism in protecting our coastwise trade. It prohibited 
foreign-built vessels admitted to our registry or enrollment 
from engaging in our coastwise trade, except in a limited ex- 
tent in trade with Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, but the 
Senate committee report, dictated in a Democratic caucus— 
no; I should say “conference "—says: 

Your committee being of the 2 that vessels owned in whole or 
to Pert y or indirectly, the United States, as provided in 

Here, again, I beg the especial attention of Senators— 
and vessels sold, leased, or chartered 1 ghoud be p a citizen of the 
United States, as a provided im in this act, sho be permitted, without 
hampering restri e in either the foreign or coastwise 
trade of the United States. leves that this section should be so 

amended oct to accomplish this apo and the amendments pro- 
posed to this section are with this view 

I may say, and with truth a with emphasis, that the 
“hampering restrictions” would, indeed, be removed. 

There are richer plums—far richer plums—awaiting in- 
vestors in foreign ships for our coastwise carrying, awaiting 
some investors in foreign ships for our coastwise carrying, 
than ever were dreamed of in the philosophy of buying bel- 
ligerent ships. The bill was conceived, or seemingly conceived, 
as a scheme for helping out in our foreign carrying under 
circumstances and conditions unheard of, unprecedented. At 
the time it was originally proposed there was a semblance of 
reason for it, as a temporary expedient, but that reason has 
long, long since disappeared with the advent afloat of every ton 
of shipping, the whole world over, that is capable of bearing 
cargoes, all except the interned merchant ships of belligerent 
nations, which are no more available now, or under this bill, 
than they have been at any time of this war. 

There never was need of additional ships in our coastwise 
carrying. There is no need, no great need, of additional ships in 
our coastwise carrying, even now, that American shipyards 
can not construct. American capital has always furnished 
enough American-built ships for all the needs of our coastwise 
earrying. Perhaps, owing to the unprecedented demand for 
tonnage in our foreign carrying, some of the ships have been 
taken from coastwise and put inte foreign carrying, but not 
enough to seriously cripple our coastwise carrying, a condition 
that will quickly right itself with the termination of the war. 

But our coastwise carrying has become a very important 
carrying. Ocean-going ships are necessary for it. The stretches 
of our coast are long, and ships must proceed out on the oceans 
for hundreds—yes; for thousands—of miles to accommodate 
all of our coastwise carrying, which includes our trade with 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, as well as that along the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific coasts, and between these 
coasts, and upon the Great Lakes. The type of ship that this 
tremendous trade has necessitated is analagous to that re- 
quired for foreign carrying, ships adapted to ocean navigation, 
If the people of the United States are to be permitted to go on 
uninterruptedly in the building of ocean-going ships for its 
coastwise carrying, the time is sure to come when the United 
States will reach out for the near-by foreign carrying, then for 
the more distant foreign carrying, and finally for any foreign 
carrying with American-built ships. The same protection and 
same encouragement which other great nations bestow will 
develop a merchant marine to meet our highest expectations. 

This bill, it seems to me, the first ostensible object of which 
is to build up our foreign shipping, and which must fail of 
that object, is to be made the vehicle of the eventual overthrow 
of the whole American coastwise carrying, in which we are now 
supreme. So true to destructive policies is Democracy that 
when it starts out on a constructive pathway at the first oppor- 
tunity it abandons construction and furtively diverges toward 
a destructive policy, its true aim. 
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The purpose to allow foreign vessels to enter into our coast- 
wise carrying is not intended to help any American interest. 
It can not manifestly have any other purpose than to aid for- 
eigners at the expense of American shipowners and American 
shipbullders. The real effect is to destroy American coastwise 
shipping and, as an incident of such a purpose, eventually to 
destroy American shipbuilding. Whether that be its purpose 
or not, that is what will be accomplished. It proposes to allow, 
for the first time in our history, the use of foreign-built ships 
in our coastwise carrying, and this includes our carrying on 
the Great Lakes, where we have built up a phenomenal Ameri- 
can merchant marine, a merchant marine that holds aglow 
the “unsalted seas” of the far interior and annually bears a 
rich commerce of over 100,000,000 tons, chiefly of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

Just row, to be sure, the demand for ships on the Great Lakes 
is extraordinary, due to the equally extraordinary demand for 
iron ore and for wheat and flour, a demand that is more foreign, 
even, than American, and which owners of ships on the Great 
Lakes are straining themselves to the uttermost to meet. For 
this extraordinary and temporary condition the Government 
could purchase and use no ships that would modify the demands 
for tonnage on the Great Lakes. American shipowners on the 
Great Lakes are growing rich, just as our shipowners on the 
coast are growing rich, ont of the demands created more largely 
by the war. But it is intended to destroy our coastwise ship- 
ping, which has benefited least by the extraordinary require- 
ments for ships, by ruining the lines that have faithfully per- 
formed the services they were organized to perform, and by ruin- 
ing American shipbuilders who, for the first time within the 
memory of any Democrat living, are also making money. Reason 
enough for destroying them. 

The dislike of our coastwise shipping—our wholly American 
coastwise shipping—first began to manifest itself contempo- 
raneously with the demand for the repeal of the provision that 
gave free passage to ships through the Panama Canal that were 
engaged in American coastwise carrying. A Democratic House 
of Representatives, a Republican Senate, and a Republican 
President had jointly participated in the passage of a law that 
gave free passage through the Panama Canal to ships engaging 
in coastwise carrying—a concession that necessarily, under our 
navigation laws, was limited wholly to American vessels, a 
law, by the way, that as a candidate for the presidency Mr. 
Wilson saw fit to commend, but which, as President of the 
United States he decreed the repeal of and accomplished the 
repeal of, although the platform upon which he was elected de- 
clared unreservedly in favor of exemption of tolls for vessels in 
our coastwise carrying trade. 

If any Senator is curious about public sentiment on this ques- 
tion, is curious to learn the opinion of the people on legislation 
favorable to American shipping and this violation of the Ameri- 
can ideal, let him go with me to the stump. I know that Ameri- 
ean sentiment holds an American interoceanic canal to be the 
fit instrumentality for the effective encouragement of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

American owners of ships in coastwise carrying dared to op- 
pose the repeal of this law, and because of that they incurred the 
ill-will of the President, who forthwith discovered, and publicly 
announced, that our coastwise carrying is a “ monopoly,” be- 
cause it is limited to American-built ships. From that time until 
now there has been a “ growing demand” for the destruction 
of this law-created “ monopoly,” and bill after bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress providing for the destruction of this alleged 
“monopoly through the admission of foreign-built ships to 
competition with American-built ships in coastwise carrying, 
a scheme the entering wedge of which we find the very worst 
feature of this administration shipping bill. It matters not what 
we may be told of the restraint that will be practiced by the Fed- 
eral shipping board in the purchase of foreign-built ships. The 
principle is here established that the Government may buy for- 
eign-built ships and that they may be used in the coastwise trade. 
and there is no limit beyond the five-year period during which 
the Federal shipping board may not buy and then sell, and buy 
again and sell again, ad libitum, enough foreign-built ships to 
duplicate every American-built vessel now engaged in our coast- 
wise carrying and in our carrying between domestic ports on the 
Great Lakes. This is the extreme of what the bill sanctions, and 
we have no assurance that that extreme will not be reached, 
especially by an administration that regards American-built 
coastwise ships as a part of an obnoxious “ monopoly.” 

We are told that the Government must not be restricted in 
the use to which it may put any ship it may purchase, wherever 
that ship may be built. If it buys foreign-built ships, it may put 
those ships in the domestic carrying on the coasts or on the 
Great Lakes of the United States. And those to whom the 


Government may sell or lease such foreign-built ships, they, too, 
May put them into any trade they see fit, foreign, coastwise, or 
Great Lakes. But if an individual American citizen, or an 
American firm or an American corporation, buys a foreign-built 
ship, he is barred, under the most severe penalties, from put- 
ting her into the carrying of either of the coasts or the Great 
Lakes. Why is it that the Government is to be entitled to privi- 
leges that are to be denied to private American citizens, firms, 
and corporations? Why is the Government favored with the 
widest latitude in which it may place its foreign-built ships and 
private citizens restricted? 

If the Federal shipping board is satisfied that the service 
rendered by a line of American-built steamships engaged in 
transportation on our coasts or on the Great Lakes is not a 
sufficient service, or charging reasonable rates, or not doing 
anything that the Federal shipping board thinks it should do, 
it may buy cheaper foreign-built ships and sell them to a rival 
company, and allow that rival company to enter into a ruinous 
and destructive competition with the company that has invested 
its money in ships built in the United States, as required under 
the laws that have prevailed for almost a century, 

I sometimes think that the Democratic Party is turning from 
a denunciation of the policy of subsidy and going into a policy 
of conspiracy. 

Everybody knows that in normal times it costs more to build 
ships in American shipyards than it costs to build them in 
foreign shipyards, and that, therefore, conditions are not 
“equal,” but that, on the contrary, they are so unequal, largely 
because of the much higher rates of wages paid to the workmen 
in American shipyards, that merchant ships can not be built 
in the United States on terms of equality—price being the guide 
as to equality—with ships built in foreign countries. If the 
foreign price of any article is, or it seems to be, only a little 
bit lower than the American price, Democrats have always 
shown a pronounced preference for the cheaper foreign article, 
and they are eager always to allow the cheaper foreign article 
to displace the dearer American article in the American market. 
The prejudice against the American-built ship is too strong, and 
the prejudice against the American shipbuilder is too general, 
and the suspicion of everything American when offered in com- 
petition with anything foreign is too pronounced among our 
Democratic brethren for them to do anything else than to de- 
clare that other things are unequal, and purehase the ship 

“elsewhere” than in the United States. 

Among the Gulf ports of the United States there has for some 
years been a pronounced and a growing prejudice against 


-American-built steamships. Under a law passed in 1817 only 


an American-built ship may engage in the domestic carrying of 
the United States. Companies desirous, therefore, of engaging 
in domestic carrying have been compelled for 99 years to have 
their ships built in the United States, where they have been 
compelled to pay higher prices for them than if they had been 
built in foreign countries. If you were to ask the American 
owners of ships built in the United States and used in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States how much more their ships cost 
them than if they had been built in foreign countries they 
would answer all the way from 33 to 100 per cent more. Our 
coastwise carrying being a protected carrying, foreign-built ships 
heretofore being excluded from that carrying, the steamship 
lines operating in our coast carrying have had ships of a much 
higher quality built for their protected domestic carrying than 
they would have had built if they had been subjected to the 
ruinous competition of foreign-built ships. Because of this im- 
portant fact, American owners of American-built ships would 
be unusually vulnerable to the competition of lines of foreign- 
built ships, if the Federal shipping board in its wisdom should 
declare itself dissatisfied with the service rendered by the 
American-built ships of the existing steamship line, and pur- 
chase much cheaper foreign-built ships and sell them to a new 
corporation that would just start out and destroy the existing 
corporation. It will be a proud day for the United States when 
American shipowners are to be penalized by the Government for 
having ships built in the United States by American labor and 
the company ruined by ships built in foreign countries by foreign 
labor. And yet all of this is what the pending bill contemplates 
shall be within the power of the Federal shipping board. 

Read section 7, which declares: 

That the board, upon terms and conditions prescribed by it and 


appre roved by the Pres dent, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, a 
Lan hc of the United States, any vessel so purchased, constructed, or 
transferred 


There are no particularly qualifying proyisions to that brief 
section. The board may prescribe the terms and conditions of 


charter, lease, or sale, and so long as the President perfunctorily 
approves, the charter or lease or sale goes through. Instead of 
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nn American investor in ships consulting with an American 
shipbuilder as to the kind and cost of the ship he desires, he 
will search out the markets of the world for the type and size 
ship that best suits his requirements, have the Federal shipping 
board accommodatingly buy it for him, and then sell it to him, 
or lease, to engage in any trade. Why not? That is the reason 
for the creation of the Federal shipping board. If it performs 
the functions it is appointed to perform, such a thing as I have 
described is just what it will be called upon to do. And who 
will have a ship built in the United States at a price higher 
than he can have it built in a foreign country? Or who will 
buy an American-built ship when he can purchase a foreign- 
built ship more cheaply and put her in any trade—on the coasts 
or Great Lakes of the United States? 

If you are in doubt about this, read section 9 of the bill, which 
provides: 

That any vessel purchased, chartered, or leased from the board may 
be registered or enrolled and licensed, or both registered and enrolled 
and licensed— 

The words “enrolled and licensed” mean that she may ac- 
quire documents that will give her the privilege of engaging in 
domestic carrying, as distinct from registered, which document 
would confine her to foreign carrying solely— 
as a vessel of the United States and entitled to the benefits and privi- 
le; appertaining thereto: Provided, That foreign-bullt vessels ad- 
mitted to American registry or enrollment and license under this act, 
and vessels owned, chartered, or leased by any corporation in which 
the United States is a stockholder, and vessels sold, leased, or char- 
tered to any person a citizen of the United States, as provided in this 
act, may engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

No misunderstanding about that. It is clear-cut, plain, and 
unmistakable. This discriminates against nearly 200 vessels 
of foreign build, aggregating something more than 600,000 gross 
tons, which have been brought under the registry of the United 
States, under the provisions of the act of August 19, 1914, and 
the proclamation issued by the President of the United States 
in aceordance with that act. These foreign-built vessels are 
confined to foreign carrying—they are barred from coastwise 
carrying. Will their owners be satisfied to keep under the 
American flag a couple of hundred of foreign-built ships that 
are barred from privileges that are freely granted to newly 
purchased foreign-built ships, so long as they are purchased by 
the Federal shipping board? 

Will not the owners of this 600,000 gross tons, and more, of 
foreign-built ships that during the past two years have been 
admitted to American register demand that they be granted 
eyery privilege that may be enjoyed by the owner of a foreign- 
built ship purchased by the Government? Is the fact that an 
American has, in good faith, acquired a foreign-built ship, and 
brought her under the American flag, say, to-day going to bar 
him from using her in the coastwise trade—a trade in which a 
foreign-built ship, purchased, say, to-morrow by the Federal 
shipping board, may engage? Does the Government of the 
United States think that it is so much superior as a sovereign 
than are the plain citizens of the United States—that it, the 
Government, may be privileged to do what the private citizens, 
firms, and corporations may not do? 

Hard as it is going to be for private citizens to compete with 
the Government in the running of merchant ships in foreign 
and in coastwise trade, will the people of the United States 
sanction the enjoyment of privileges by foreign-built ships pur- 
chased by the Government that will be denied to foreign-built 
ships already bought, or that may be hereafter bought, by pri- 
vate citizens? 

Now, then, let us get down to the serious meaning of all of 
this. Does it mean that there is to be a wholesale admission 
of several hundred foreign-built ships to the coastwise carrying 
of the United States, several hundred foreign-built ships that 
Americans have brought under the American flag during the 
past two years? Or does it mean that these several hundred 
foreign-built, American-owned ships are to be branded as the 
goats and the newly-bought foreign-built ships—the foreign- 
built ships that are purchased by the Federal shipping board, 
and by that board sold to private citizens—are to be the sheep? 

Are we to have classes, at last, in the United States, and are 
they to be created by Democrats? Is the party of the plain 
people by this bill to create a class of Americans who are to be 
preferred and favored over other Americans? Either that or 
the wholesale admission to the coastwise carrying of the United 
States of a couple of hundred foreign-built ships purchased by 
American citizens during the past two years and brought under 
American registry. Are you prepared now to give the right of 
coast carrying to several hundred foreign-built ships that during 
the past two years have come under American registry? If 
not, do you dare to refuse to those ships the right to engage in 
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thè coastwise carrying of the United States, while granting that 
right to any number of foreign-built ships your newly created 
Federal shipping board may buy? Can you defend—can you 
successfully defend—before the fair-minded American people 
so unjust, so unfair, so indefensible a distinction as this bill 
proposes} ‘ 

And after you have cleared your minds—and your consciences— 
of what is just, and fair, and equitable, and defensible in re- 
spect to the American owners of foreign-built ships admitted to 
American registry for foreign trade alone during the past two 
years, what will you decide is fair, and just, and equitable, and 
defensible to American owners of American-built ships built for 
and now engaged in the domestic carrying of the United States? 
Will you be able to reconcile your minds—and your consciences— 
to the wholesale immediate and irreparable destruction in the 
value of these American-built ships, which will be inevitable if 
you do the equitable, just, and defensible thing by the couple 
of hundred foreign-built ships that have been admitted to our 
flag only for foreign trade during the past two years? 

Until now you have said to any and everybody who desired 
to engage in our coastwise trade, “ You are welcome, but you 
must have your ships built in the United States. It does not 
matter, even if they do cost more to build than ships can be 
built for in foreign countries, because we do not allow any ships 
built in foreign countries to engage in our coastwise carrying. 
You are subject only to the competition of other American-built 
ships. So come along.” 

Having said that for a period of 99 long and successive and 
successful years to every American citizen who desired to en- 
gage in our coastwise carrying, having said that to the hundreds 
of American owners of American-built ships now engaged in our. 
coastwise carrying, are you going to cut the value of their ships 
in two or reduce them one-third of their value, by a wholesale 
admission of cheaper-built, foreign-built vessels to competition 
with them in the trade for which they were built and in which 
they are operating, depending upon the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment to see that no injustice is done to them’? Are you going 
to subject law-abiding American citizens, just because they hap- 
pen to be the innocent but lawful owners of American-bu Jt 
ships in our coast carrying, to the ruinous competition of sev- 
eral hundred foreign-built ships over night, as it were, or “ like 
a bolt from the blue“? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senntor yielé 
for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HARDING. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, The Senator’s description of this revo- 
lutionary change in our policy with respect to our coastwise 
shipping and the prohibition of foreign ships taking part in it 
leads me to ask him if this question was ever discussed at all 
in the committee. As it is so vastly important to our entire 
shipbuilding industry I should like to know whether this question 
has ever come up and been discussed in the Committee on 
Commerce? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I do not know whether or not 
the Senator from New York was present when I opened my re- 
marks, but I stated at that time that this bill never had been 
given any detailed consideration in the Committee on Commerce ; 
that as a member of that committee I had hoped to acquaint 
myself with this subject, but I know nothing more than the fact 
that here is a bill adopted by a Democratie caucus and reported 
by the Democratie majority of the Committee on Commerce 
without this question ever having been raises. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is very interesting. 

Mr. HARDING. I should like the Senate to understand 
this thing a little more clearly. The United States does not 
want to go into the business of buying and running merchant 
ships if it can persuade American citizens to do so, It proposes, 
therefore, to popularize the purchase and operation of ships 
by private American citizens by first buying or leasing or char- 
tering or building ships and then offering them to private 
American citizens, either for purchase or lease or charter, the 
private American citizens to run these ships, either in foreign or 
domestic carrying. The United States, through ifs Federal ship- 
ping board, stands or proposes to stand as a sort of go-between 
between the builders of ships or the present owners of ships 
on the one hand and would-be American purchasers of ships on 
the other hand. If the United States shipping board knows 
that it has a customer for a ship or a fleet of ships to be buiit 
or already built. built in the United States or in some foreign 
country, the shipping board will have the ships built or it wiil 
buy them, if it may law y do so under the restricting clauses 
of the bill, and sell them to Americins—the private Americana 
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citizens—who have a business in which to place them, either 
a foreign business or a domestic business. ‘Thus certain citizens 
are to be favored in purchasing or leasing or chartering vessels 
from the Federal shipping board in the use of such vessels in 
a manner that is denied to private purchasers, lessees, or char- 
terers of similar vessels— American citizens transacting the 
ordinary business of buying, leasing, or chartering vessels with- 
out the interposition of the Federal shipping board. The condi- 
tions under which ships may be purchased, leased, or char- 
tered from the Federal shipping board are to be so much more 
favorable than the conditions under which such transactions may 
be consummated privately that the private business will be 
destroyed or so handicapped as practically to amount to ruina- 
tion. That is the sort of an intermediary the Government pro- 
poses to establish—a sort of a royal road to the purchase, 
charter, or lease of ships under the hand and seal of the Federal 
shipping board, equal or fair competition with which is denied 
to private parties now engaged in this business in the United 
States. 

Mr..GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This matter of encroachment upon the 
coastwise shipping of the country interests me very much. I 
have tried to be a student of this question, and I know, as the 
Senator from Ohio knows and all Senators know, that the law 
excluding from our coastwise trade the ships of foreign coun- 
tries has been on the statute books for 99 years. It is barely 
possible that before my advent into public life—which was 
some time ago—there may have been an effort to change that 
law; but I know of no effort that was made until the 17th day 

.of August, 1914, when the matter came directly before the 
Senate on a proposition to open the coastwise trade to foreign 
vessels. We had a vote on the proposition, and it was defeated 
by a vote of 40 to 20; and I feel sure that the owners of Ameri- 
can ships and those who are contributing their money to the 
construction of American ships until this bill came before the 
Senate have felt that they were secure against the encroach- 
ment of foreign ships in the coastwise trade. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from New Hampshire is quite 
right. A protective and upbuilding policy that has been essen- 
tially unassailed for 99 years ought to be accepted as the deter- 
mined policy of the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator’s commentaries on the 
possibility of the exercise of favoritism in connection with the 
subleasing or subchartering or second sale, so to speak, of these 
ships acquired by the Federal board, leads me to ask him if he 
has ever thought of the possibility of such favoritism operating 
through the corporation which the board is authorized to organ- 
ize under the laws of the District of Columbia, the capital stock 
of which any citizen is permitted to purchase? And has it oc- 
curred to the Senator from Ohio that a minority stockholder— 
as a private citizen must be in that corporation, according to 
the terms of the bill—might find himself in an advantageous 
position to secure from the corporation of which he is a bona 
fide “a legitimate stockholder the use of ships under sub- 
leases 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I think I touched upon the 
very subject which the Senator from New York raises in a pre- 
vious portion of the remarks I am reading. I certainly made 
reference to the possibilities for extraordinary development on 
the part of a favored investor in the shipping corporation au- 
thorized under the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARDING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio did touch upon it, 
but it seemed to me that he rather minimized the mischief that 
might be wrought under it. I think he suggested ‘that the ca- 
pacity of the corporation for disturbance was limited to the 
expenditure of $50,000,000. I suggest to him that it is not 
so limited. The corporation or series of corporations to be or- 
ganized under the laws of the District of Columbia may have 
n capital of $99.999,999.99. That is the possibility under the 
provision to which I have referred. 

Mr. HARDING. That is quite true. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, imagine a corporation with a paid-up 
capital of practically $100,000,000. The corporation can pur- 
chase, charter, lease, or otherwise dispose of all the ships 
which a capital of $100,000,000 will permit; that is to say, it 
can use al) the credit which a corporation of that sort, backed 
by the Government, can secure. There would be no legal lia- 
bility on the part of the Government beyond the 850.000.000. 
but every sensible man who cares to deal with the corporation 
will know that the moral obligation of the Government is be- 


hind it and must make good whatever indebtedness it incurs. 
Now, I can easily see how that corporation could become the 
owner, not of $50,000,000 worth of ships, but the owner im- 
mediately of $500,000,000 worth of ships or a billion dollars’ 
worth of ships, dependent entirely upon the extent of its credit. 

Mr. HARDING. The Senator from Iowa is quite right; and 
it requires no imaginative capacity to understand how a cor- 
poration in close intimacy with the shipping board could ac- 
quire, as he says, under charter, no less than hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of ships, because the board has the au- 
thority to use the credit of the Government and acquire ships 
and lease them and place them in the hands of subsidiary cor- 
porations. There are limitless possibilities. It would be worth 
some one’s while to go into a more detailed statement of the 
possible things which can be worked out by the scheming man- 
agement of such a governmental partnership. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I interrupt the Senator just once more? 

Mr. HARDING. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under a former bill, as I understood it, the 
corporation could only purchase from the board, but in this 
bill the corporation can purchase from anybody. It is not re- 
quired to secure its ships from the shipping board; it can go 
Saye in any market and purchase ships to the extent of its 
credit. 

Mr. HARDING. I think that is quite true, but I think wider 
possibilities are in favor of the operation of a shipping board 
which may itself purchase and then charter to the subsidiary 
corporation. Of course, it will be said, which is appropriate 
to this very thing, that the Federal shipping board will estab- 
lish rules and regulations, approved by the President, regulat- 
ing the transaction of the business of buying, building, charter- 
ing, or leasing ships—rules and regulations so drawn as to deal 
fairly as between American citizens and to deal justly with 
existing owners of ships. Maybe so; maybe not so. It will be 
an extremely difficult business to establish in a manner that 
will not permit of injustices and wrongs; and, even if the rules 
and regulations are as seemingly fair as can be drawn, the 
ingenuity of man has ever proved equal to securing the weather 
gauge, especially if it has the advice and counsel of shrewd 
attorneys. Charges of unfairness, of injustices, of inequalities, 
of raw deals, of the reverse of square deals, will be made, 
justly or unjustly, but so plausibly as to create doubt as to the 
rectitude and honesty of the board, however honest and fair it 
tries to be. A premium, and a rich premium, will be placed on 
one class of citizens getting the better of another class of citi- 
zens—fair enough, perhaps, in private transactions, but damna- 
ble when participated in by the Government. 

A veritable Pandora's box is to be opened up through this 
bill, and no man can tell what will come out of that box to the 
discredit of the Government, the injury of honest citizens. and 
the humiliation of the people. It is an uncharted sea of trouble 
that the Government is about to venture forth upon, and how- 
ever skillful its pilots, disaster threatens its progress constantly, 
hidden rocks, unknown reefs, unseen dangers, threatening from 
every direction. 

We have heard fair words that it is not the intention of the 
Government to enter upon any competition with existing Ameri- 
can lines—but all of those good intentions, however praise- 
worthy, have undoubtedly been found impracticable, and they 
have been whistled down the wind. On the contrary, and es- 
pecially in our domestic carrying, the threat is distinctly held 
over the unfortunate companies, the unfortunate stockholders 
in the companies, now engaged in our coastwise business that 
the critical eye of the Government ever is upon them, watch- 
ing, alertly, for evidence of things that will justify, that plausi- 
bly may justify, the establishment of ruinous competition 
against them. 

The lessons of the war have taught the other nations of the 
world, belligerents as well as neutrals, that the nation is a wise 
nation which possesses a merchant marine of its own; and if 
it is a home-built merchant marine, all the better; and if it is 
commanded, officered, and manned by its own nationals, all 
the better yet. That is one of the great lessons of this great 
European war. Nations now possessing a merchant marine of 
their own forbid the sale of their merchant ships to aliens. 
Why is this? Because the possession of a merchant marine of 
its own is a priceless possession. If we could but learn the 
lesson of self-dependence, which is the only true independence! 
But no, we must reach out for the foreign-built ship. And why? 
Because it is cheaper than we can build ourselves—that is all. 
Not efficiency, but cheapness is the new standard, and we must 
go abroad for the cheaper ship, and deny ourselves the con- 
struction of the better ship. We must forego the building of 
our ships in home shipyards, because the labor in our ship- 
yards is so much better paid than the labor is paid in any other 
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shipyards on earth. 
in order to get around, to circumvent, the building of ships in 
the United States—rather than to allow highly paid American 
labor to build our ships for us, we must employ the cheaper 
labor of foreign countries. In the last analysis, our whole mon- 
gering with foreign-built ships is merely to deprive American 
labor of the chance to build merchant ships. Study it to a con- 


This whole drive for foreign-built ships is 


clusion, and there is where you are sure to land. You will ruin 

our shipyards through the extensions of the policy to be in- 

nugurated by this bill that will incessantly be demanded, that 

will have their inspiration in foreign countries, in foreign ship- 

yards, and in the minds of foreign shipowners, who look long- 

Stade and covetously upon the “rich pickings” of the United 
tates, 

We shall drive our shipbuilders out of business, out of the 
business of building merchant ships for ocean navigation. 
Gradually we are driving them out of the building of our war- 
ships by building them in Government shipyards—a policy that 
is being steadily broadened, the object of which when accom- 
plished will be the building of all of our warships in Govern- 
ment shipyards at the highest prices known—but we will build 
our merchant ships in foreign shipyards at the cheapest prices 
known, We shall cease to train men in the arts and sciences 
of designing and building merchant ships; we shall become 
wholly dependent upon foreign shipbuilders for the building of 
ocean-going ships; and we shall never realize the danger of 
this un-American course until a time arrives—which is sure to 
arrive—when our dependence upon foreign shipbuilders will 
be found to be an unstable, an unreliable dependence. But 
then it may be too late for us to retrieve ourselves. 

If we would but declare for American-built merchant ships 
and none other for the American flag, either in foreign or do- 
mestic trade, then we would be upon firm and safe ground. 
Then we would build up a colossal industry in this country 
that would make us strong where now we are weak—where the 
tendencies of this bill will make us still weaker—upon the seas, 
But the craze for cheapness, which has superseded efficiency, 
is to be a guiding principle. 

As men are turned out of our shipyards and forced into 
other trades they may realize what the policy here inaugurated 
has done for them. As yet they do not see. They are blind. 
But, let me repeat in all seriousness, this whole trend, the whole 
objective of all this legislation, is to deprive labor in American 
shipyards of the employment to which it is entitled in the 
building up of a real, a true, American merchant marine both 
for our foreign and for our domestic carrying. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I had 
wished already. I had a very interesting experience a year 
ago last February. I took a trip to the Hawaiian Islands. On 
the return from the islands I was traveling on an American 
coastwise ship, the steamship Sierra, of the Oceanic Line. I 
grew into an acquaintance with the captain, Capt. Hudlett, I 
think was his name, who had been an American skipper from 
his early boyhood, when he went out from the coast of Massa- 
chusetts a mere lad of 14 to climb the mast. One evening, as 
we were about midway between the islands and the harbor of 
San Francisco, while chatting at the table in the smoking 
room, a petty officer brought to the captain a wireless message. 

A smile spread over his face, and he handed it to me. The 
captain said: Here is a message from my son. He is master 
on a sister ship, southwesterly bound, and sends me a message 
of greeting. He is just passing 20 miles away.” I thought for 
a moment of the sentimental side, which was beautiful, and 
then I read his message. It conveyed the greetings of a son to 
his father, and after he had expressed his filial affection he 
turned to business, and he said: “We have a cargo of 2,600 
bags of English mail.” 

That did not mean very much to me, but it was so unusual a 
thing that I made inquiry. Whereupon the old captain said: 
“The British Government is sending its urgent mail to Aus- 
tralia by way of the Atlantic, across the American continent, 
and by our line to the island colonies. This cargo of 2,600 bags 
pays this ship $2 per bag, or $5,200, for this one shipment from 
San Francisco to Sydney, Australia. That,” said Capt. Hud- 
lett, “is more than four times as much for carrying British 
mail as we receive for carrying the mail of the United States of 
the same amount. If our Government would pay our ships the 
liberal compensation for carrying the mails that we secure with- 
out difficulty from the British Government, we could double the 
service of our line across the Pacific and find it a profitable 
investment.” 

Mr. President, that to me was a very interesting revelation. 
I have been interested in this merchant-marine proposition 
because of the conviction long since acquired that no great 
nation ever influenced the world until it became a factor in its 
commerce, The ambassadors of old were the barterers of trade 


who opened the way to the development of civilization and the 
widening of education and the refinements of life. 

It has seemed to me what this American Nation should do, the 
richest Nation on the face of the earth, excelling in production, 
limitless in its material resources, outranking, to my mind, 
every other nation in genius, and second to very few in industry, 
should be first in shipping. I may say, in passing, that this 
boasted American people has second place in individual industry 
to the Empire of Japan and the Republie of China. But we are 
second in industry to no one else. We are first in efficiency to 
all but one. We have these limitless resources and heretofore 
we have had the courage of an American policy. I thought 
that some time there would come a Congress big enough and 
broad enough to rise above the petty bickerings of so-called 
favoritism and return to the method or methods that gave this 
country a great merchant marine. 

I have myself been doubtful about but not hostile to the 
policy of discriminating duties. I only know from the history 
of the American merchant marine and the story of the upbuild- 
ing of the British merchant marine that subsidies and sub- 
ventions are essential to modern victory, and without which 
every other nation on earth has failed in maritime achievement, 

I do not know, Mr. President and Senators, that I want to 
confess literally to being a standpatter. I do not know just 
what a standpatter is in public life. I do in some places. But 
if one who sometimes elects to go back to an old and efficient 
method and retain it is a standpatter, then I am going to choose 
to be one. 

I know that the early Americans excelled in the development 
of an American merchant marine. I know the old American 
policy of subsidy and subvention in 1855 was a successful one 
in meeting the oncoming competition and upbuilding of the 
British merchant marine, and I stand ready to-day and to- 
morrow and next year and every year during my term of public 
service to go back to the fostering plan. 

I wonder sometimes if our American life is not just a little 
disturbed by this everlasting seeking after something different. 
Have you ever stopped to think about it? I am a newspaper 
man by occupation, and I know the fondness of the men of the 
press for something different, for a story that has the stamp 
of novelty or something that is new. You will find the same 
thing in the magazines, The magazine writer who secures a 
ready acceptance of his manuscript is one who can offer some- 
thing new. It is the very nature of human beings, the promo- 
tion of the new thing is profitable. It is the old story of the 
farmer wanting to live in town and the citizen in the city 
wanting a farm. We are always seeking after something 
different, and it sometimes leads us astray. 

I do not mean to preach the doctrine of paralyzing content- 
ment, but I do mean to say now that one of the disturbing 
phases of American progress has been the constant desire to 
forsake the proven thing and try something new. We forsook 
the subsidy plan; we forsook the discriminating duty; and we 
destroyed the transoceanic American carrier. I am old-fash- 
foned enough to be willing to go back to it. I should like to 
vote that way. I have stood here to-day objecting to the pend- 
ing bill which is to be passed by the caucus dictum of the 
majority because, in the first place, it will not put a single 
ship, in my judgment, in the transoceanic trade, and it does 
put foreign-built ships into the American coastwise trade in 
which the Americans, at least, under the protective policy, have 
developed the best merchant marine in the world 

Mr. President, I know that this measure is going to pass. 
I have not deluded myself with the impression that I have 
changed anybody’s mind on this question, nor have I intro- 
duced into the Recorp all that I might want to say on this 
subject if I were talking for political purposes alone, but I 
have done one thing which some day I hope to recall to the 
attention of this body, and that is, that I have stood here and 
uttered a warning to-day that the provisions of this bill will 
admit of the utter disruption and destruction of the American 
coastwise shipping, which is the one thing in which we Ameri- 
eans have excelled for the last 99 years, and which is one 
great essential to the successful handling of American domestic 
commerce. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I was very much surprised 
to read in the Washington Post of this morning what purports 
to be a speech delivered by Mr. Justice Hughes, the candidate 
of the Republican Party for President. I do not know that he 
is correctly quoted, but what I say will be based on the assump- 
tion that he has been. This article, among other things, states 
that Mr. Hughes, in a speech delivered at Fargo, N. Dak.. on 
August 10, said: 

“The river and harbor bill, known to the people as the pork-barrel 


bill,’ Mr. Hughes said, “is lar; y moneys wasted, as there Is no expert 
examination to determine what expenditures are needed. 
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“On the cortrary, it very largely depends on who are the influential 


men resenting particwar districts, and what appropriations are ob- 


tained in this district and that district for this man and that man. 

“Phat is a matter of logrolling. It brings the blush — shame to the 
cheeks of every American. It ought to be stepped. If I am elected 
President, to the best of my ability I propose to stop it.“ 

Mr. — — declared the vines phe bull of 1914 was talked to 
death by ter Burton, a 2 rie oe —.— e 1915 bin 
was reduced materially Sel mag of the of Republicans and 
some conscientious. Democrats. 

Theda year. just the other day,” the nominee continued, “ Congress 

æ rivers and hartors bill of some $42,000,000, 1 confess F 

on't wae why su h a measure should receive approval. We have 

heard a great deni latety of the power of Executive leadership. It has 

been powerfully exerted. high J can it not be exerted to save the public 

urse, from be Tooted m th e interest of these ridiculous appropria- 
ons? 

Mr. President and Senators, if that statement ccrrectly quotes 
the remarks of Candidate Hughes, I desire to say that I never 
Saw compressed into so small a space a greater number of real 
misstatements of fact. Why, the idea, Mr. President and Sena- 
tors, that river and harbor appropriations are made without 
any “expert examination to determine what expenditures are 
needed” is ridiculous. 

I ean not conceive how Mr. Hughes made that statement—a 
ma: who has occupied for so many years such a high position 
as he has, and who is supposed to have kept up with public 
affairs during his long public career. He must know, it is his 
duty to know, the facts when he makes a statement of that 
kind; and certainly anyone who has the least knowledge of the 
methods of Congress in making appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, mut admit that there are no appropriations ef any 
eharacter more carefully safeguarded than are those for rivers 
and harbors. 

What is the process, Mr. President? It is well known to you 
all, but I wish to repeat it briefly, in the hope that some of the 
newspapers which have given so much prominence to the state- 
ments of this candidate for the presidency, will give a little 
notice to my explanation of these charges, 

When it is proposed to make an improvement on any river 
or harbor in this country, the first step is to seeure an act of 
Congress ordering that a survey be made. The Chief of En- 
gineers then sends that order to the locat engineer of the plnee 
nearest to the spot where the project is to be prosecuted. The 
local engineer, who is generally a man with the rank of exptain 
or major in the United States Army—a graduate of West 
Point—makes a preliminary reconnoissance of the project, 
finds out in a preliminary way everything that he can in regard 
to it, and reports his findings to the division engineer, who is 
an officer with the rank of colonel. 

The division engineer looks over the report, ascertains any- 
thing he can independently in regard to it, and then submits 
his findings and comments te the Board ef Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors—a body of seven engineers sitting in the city of 
Washington—a body composed of seven men belonging te the 
Engineer Corps of the Army, with the rank of major and colonel, 
some of them being lieutenant colonels. This. board, composed of 
as able men as there are in the Army, examines the report made 
by the local engineer and the division engineer. They send 
their findings to the Chief of Engineers; and not until the Chief 
of Engineers approves the findings made by this Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors is an order issued for the field 
survey—the final survey. 

If the Chief of Bnginters disapproves of the findings, the 
matter stops. If the Chief of Engineers approves the findings, 
thinking that it is a worthy project, or probably worthy and 
one that ought to be surveyed, he sends an order to the local 
engineer to make an elaborate survey. That is done by him 
He goes into the field with his regular corps of engineers, and 
makes a field survey—a physical survey—of the proposed river 
or harbor or canal or whatever the waterway may be. He ascer- 
tains every fact in connection with it, its cost, the present com- 
merce on the waterway, the prospective commerce, the effect 
it will have on commerce when completed. In faet, everything 
that in any way bears upon the subject. he ascertains and sends 
to the division engineer, with his recommendation as to its 
merit or demerit. The division engineer then sends this report 
with his findings and his views to the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, the same board which I have described. 

That board goes into a full and complete examination of the 
reports. It frequently calls for additional testimony ; it notifies 
interested parties that hearings will be held on a eertain day 
in regard to the matter. The parties in interest appear before 
it, either advoeating or opposing the project; and after the most 
eareful examination a report is sent by this Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors to the Chief of Engineers, who then 
send#it to Congress with his favorable or unfavorable report. 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me one moment. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, not until that project has run the gantlet of these 10 


engineers does it have legislative status before the American 
Congress; not until then is it considered to be before us at all. 
I now yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I was going to ask the 
Senator if in connection with the report and the hearings on a 
given project, first, the engineer and, subsequently, the board, 
do not consider also the commercial possibilities Involved as to 
whether the project would be commercially justified and also 
go into the question of the cost of the project? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Unquestionably they do. They find out 
all the facts relating to the cost of the project, the commerce 
on the stream, both present and prospective, the effect of the 
improvement upon freight rates, and everything else that will 
give Congress an intelligent idea of the project. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether or not I understood the 
Senator correctly, and I will ask him if I understood him to say 
that no project was appropriated for unless it had been ap- 
proved by the Army engineers? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not say that absolutely. I said a 
project was not considered to have a legislative status unless 
it had been approved by the Army engineers; and I will add 
that in some very exceptional cases projects have been acted 
upon without such approval. We had one or two very smalt 
items in the last river and harbor bill, carrying very small sums, 
which did not receive the approval of the Army engineers, but 
more than 98 per cent of the projects in that bill did have the 
approval of the engineers. The general proposition was stated 
correctly by me that a project has not legislative status before 
Congress until it has run the gantlet of survey and examina- 
tion and received the approval of the Engineer 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I know that the practice is always 
to have a survey, but I also know that appropriations have been 
made for projects which the Army Engineer Board have eon- 
demned. I also know, Mr. President, that appropriations have 
been made, taking the commerce of the river into consideration, 
which cost the Government at least $25 or $30 for every ton of - 
freight transported. No individual and no corporation would 
ever put one dollar into a project of that kind. It is simply a 
waste of money. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will 
not enumerate some of those projects? He says he knows of 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that we may have a 
number of them—1 do not want to intimate that there is only 
one—and in order to have the figures exact as to what they cost 
per ton of freight carried, I will send for the list and will see 
that it is put in the Recorp following the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. RANSDELL.. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
put the list in right now and Iet me know now what the projects 
are to which he has reference, so that Senators may be informed 
as to what they are. I am very familiar with this matter, and I 
think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I know I am 
not mistaken ; and I will see that the list goes into the Reconp. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
put it in the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, how can it be said that there is no investi- 
gation made of river and harbor projects when this course of ex- 
amination and survey and investigation to which I have referred 
is required by law, and is followed in nearly every instance? 

Let me read to you exactly what the statute is on that sub- 
ject. I quote now from the report of the National Waterways 
Commission, of which former Senator Burton, of Ohio, was 
chairman. The other members of that commission were Senators 
J. H. Garircer, S. H. Piles, WILLIAM ALDEN Surra, F. M. 
SIMMONS, James P. CLARKE, and William Lorimer, and Rep- 
resentatives D. S. Alexander, Frederick C. Stevens, Irving P. 
Wanger, STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, and Jonn A. Moon. It would 
be difficult to have obtained a much abler commission than that. 
On page 77 of the final report of that commission I find these 
words, to which I hope the Senator from Utah will listen: 

The commission regards the a law, providing for prelimina 
steps before the adoption of pro, for improvement, as well adapt 
to secure the best results. 

That was the statement of some of the colleagues and former 
colleagues of the Senator from Utah. That utterance was not 
made especially by Democrats, by men who were trying to 
make any misstatement, but it was the utterance of that great 
commission. The report continues: 

Under existing lansie it is required that when the improvement 
of a river or harbor ts advocated, before any plan is adopted there 
should be legislation by Congress in the form of a concurrent resolution 
or other measure r ARE e VE AOE of the im- 
provement be made. 


1916. 


How does that tally with the statement of the Republican 
candidate for President? 

This investigation contemplates two successive steps—fi a pre- 
liminary examination; second, a detailed survey—both of which are 
made by the Engineer Corps of the United States Army and are reviewed 
by an organization known as a “ board of review,” created by the river 
and harbor act of 1902— 

And created when that “fine Republican,” ex-Senator Burton, 
was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives— 


with the object of securing uniformity in recommendations before 


projects are adopted and with the thought of arnon fo bear upon the 
roposed improvements under investigation a more elaborate and care- 
ul consideration. If on toe first, or preliminary, examination the report 
is unfaverable, no further action is taken without the further order of 
Congress. The law on this subject is contained in the river and harbor 
act of March 3, 1909. 


The provision in the act. referred to follows the quotation I 
haye just made, and I will ask permission to insert it in my 
remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statute referred to is as follows: 


In all cases a preliminary examination of the river, harbor, or other 
proposed Sten eens mentioned shal? first be made, and a report as to 
the advisability of its improvement shall be submitted, unless a survey 
or estimate is in expressly directed. If upon such preliminary ex- 
amination the proposed improvement is not deemed advisable, no further 
action shall be taken thereon without the further direction of Congress; 
im 2 
e advisa- 


y the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, as 
in section 3 of the river and harbor act of March 2, 1907: vided, 
That every report submitted to Congress in pursuance of this section, 
in addition te full information ing the present and prospective 
commercial importance of the project covered by the report, and the 
benefit to commerce likely to result from any proposed plan of improve- 
ment, shall contain also such data as it may be practicable to secure 
regarding (first) the establishment of terminal and transfer faciliti 
(second) the development and utilization of water power for industria 
and commercial purposes, and (third) such other subjects as may be 
properly connected with such project : Provided 3 That in the in- 
vestigation and study of these questions consideration shall be gi 
only to their bearing upon the improvement of 3 and to the 
possibility and desirability of their being coordinated in a logical and 
proper manner with improvements for navigation to lessen the cost of 
such improvements and to compensate the Government for expenditures 
e in the interest of navigation: And ed further, That the in- 
vestigation and study of these questions as provided herein may, spon 
review by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors when called 
for as now provided by law, be extended to any work of improvement 
now under way and to any locality the examination and survey of 
which has heretofore been or may hereafter be authorized by Congress, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Continuing the quotation from the report 
of the National Waterways Commission, they say: 


Under the foregoing plan, if the final report is favorable, it is con- 
sidered that a basis exists for the making of an appropriation for the 
proposed improvements. The recommendations of the engineer officers 
are not necessarily final, though since the passage of the law the rule 
has been adhered to as a fixed policy that no project should be under- 
taken by the Government or appropriated for which does not have the 
recommendations of the board of review and the Chief of Engineers. 


Yet this candidate of the Republican Party for President says 
that these great expenditures are made without any investiga- 
tion; and here is a man, whom he lauded in that same speech as 
a “fine Republican,” stating in his report of four years ago 
that no project should be undertaken by the Government or 
appropriated for which does not have the recommendation of the 
board of review and Chief of Engineers. 

Where did Mr. Candidate Hughes get his information on this 
subject, I should like to know? He did not get it from the law. 
He did not get it from the facts in regard to the river and 
harbor bill signed a few days ago. Let me give you a few facts 
in regard to that bill. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of War, 
addressed to the President of the United States, dated July 24, 
1916, in which he says: i 


My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I return to you herewith the river and 
harbor bill, which I have gone over with great care and upon which 
I hand you a report made by the Chief of Engineers with certain at- 
tached memoranda. The net result of this examination is to show 
that in this bill. carrying 842.888.085. $611,200, or about 1} per eent, 
is, in the ju ent of the Engineer Department of the War Depart- 
ment, regarded as economically indefensible, although in the case of 
some of these expenditures the improvements are probably not primarily 
for navigation porao 

I concur in the view expressed by Gen. Black that the direct loss to 
the United States as a result of suspension of work, were this bill not 
to receive your aporoval, would be 3 than the amount appro- 
priated for improvements of a doubtful value; that is to say, upon all 
the great river and harbor projects of the country, if work were sus- 

nded, there would be loss due to the breaking up of existing — 

be very serious. hould 
ent would have so much 
be obliged to delay some por- 


ons, the care of idle plants, ete., which woul 
this bill receive your approval, the d 
t would proba! 


work on its hands that 
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in selecting that to be delayed, the work of 
oned, so that the entire 
$611 marked as questionable would probably not be expended in any 
even 


Respectfully submitted. 


tion of it, and, of cou 
doubtful economic 8 would de pos 


Nrwrox D. BAKER, 
Accompanying that letter of the Secretary of War is a letter 
addressed to him from Gen. William M. Black, Chief of En- 
gineers, from which I read: 
Jurx 24, 1916, 


From: The Chief of neers, United States Army. 

To: The Secretary of War. 

Subject: Kopnes on 1 river and harbor bill. 

1. In . ce with —— instructions, the following report 
on the pending river and r bill is submitted: 

2. For the past § or 10 years Congress has, in general, followed the 
policy of — 1 dacs A no. new projects except such as were favorably 
recommended by Chief of neers. he recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers are, in each case, based upon a careful examination 
and survey determine the nature and cost of the improvement to be 
undertaken and a full study of the probable benefits to be derived. 
The study is such as would be made by a careful business firm to deter- 
mine whether it would undertake a new business venture. 


I hope these words of the Chief of Engineers are being listened 
to by those Senators who have any doubt as to the painstaking 
care which precedes all appropriations for rivers and harbors. 


The study is made by the district officer and reviewed by the divi- 
sion en r and the Board of Engineers for Rivers and rs be- 
fore being acted on by the Chief of Engineers. 

3. Prior to the time mentioned above, Congress 9 aaay pronis 
which bad not been subjected to such a careful study and which were 
not recommended by the Chief of Engineers, 


The time referred to above was 8 or 10 years ago. Prior to 
that time, he says, Congress adopted projects which had not 
been recommended. 


As a rule it is eertain of these projects which have been subject to 
recent attacks. To determine whether the attacks were justified a 


a reexamination are set forth in 
brief in memorandum No. 1 herewith. Owing to lack of time the re- 
ports. on these recommendations could not, with few exceptions, be 
made available for the consideration of Congress in connection with the 
pending river and harbor bill. 

4. An examination of the bill shows that it contains certain items 
which were not included in th 


incre: 
introduced bill on recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers based upon facts that came to light after the annual esti- 


„mates had been submitted. There are also many items for which a 


less amount is provided than called for by the annual estimates. No 
discussion of them is deemed necessary. - 

5. Memorandum No, inclosed, gives a list of all the items in the 
bill which may be cla as of doubtful value to the interests of navi- 
ome when subjected to the tests usually applied by the department. 


final analysis shows that, of the total $42, 085 carried by the bill, 
pana (about 11 per cent) is not economically defensible in the. 
u. rtment for navigation purposes, however 


dgment of the Engineer De 
meritorious it may de for other 2 

6. To conclude, the tems in the bill which can be justly condemned 
rovided for them is small, as compared to 
interests of the coun that — 2 result 
from the failure to enact a river and harbor bill. oreover, the di 
1 Noe Ripken restart as a result = e T = — 

e nt pertainin improvements of unquestioned merit 

as ahoten by the — — of 1914— a nk NORIA, 

The experience brought about when this “fine Republican,” 
Senator Burton, filibustered a river and harbor bill to death— 


in less than three months amount to more than is provided for the 
doubtful items. 

T. It is recommended, therefore, that the bill be approved by the 
President. 


W. M. Brack 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


This letter is dated July 24, 1916. 

Mr. President, the Chief of Engineers of the Army—a man 
with the rank of brigadier general, one of the honor men of 
West Point, a man who will retire with a pension for life at 
the age of 64—sends that report to the Secretary of War; and 
in it he says that only $611,000—only 14 per cent of the forty- 
two million eight hundred and odd thousand dollars carried by 
that bill—is even of questionable merit; and yet the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said a few days ago, when discussing 
that bill, that he was certain that 333 per cent of the items in it 
were utterly worthless, or words to that effect. I forget his 
exact words. ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was more than that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Probably it was more, I should like to 
have the Senator’s present opinion. I do not doubt that he 
is much wiser on river and harbor matters than the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army. f 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be delighted to have the Senator 
do so. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. A great many of these contracts go 
through 2 period of years, aud the appropriation in each year’s 
bill is to pay for contracts that have been made in the past. 
How many of the contracts under this bill that is being criti- 
cized were made under Republican administrations and how 
many of them were made under the present administration? 

Mr. RANSDELL. When the Senator says “ contracts” I do 
not know that I can tell him, but if he asks me what projects 
were undertaken—and I think that is what he means 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I mean; not contracts, 
but when the project was begun and undertaken, 

Mr. RANSDELL. In the river and harbor bill signed a few 
days ago there were 280 items. Most of those items have been 
on the books for years, and 210 of them were in the “ perfect” 
bill passed by Theodore E. Burton in 1907—the bill which he 
himself says was the most perfect piece of river and harbor 
legislation ever enacted. 

Mr. GORMAN. Eighty per cent. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Nearly all of them—more than 80 per 
cent have been on the books for years and yenrs, projects un- 
dertaken under a Republican régime, and necessary for us to 
carcy forward now in order to preserve the commerce of the 
country, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. There were 280 items in the bill? 

Mr. RANSDELI.. As I understand; yes, Sir. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And 210 of them were included in the 
bill that was passed by Senator Burton when chairman of the 
committee in 1907? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, and more. More than 210 came over 
from the Republican régime; but I am speaking about 210 of 
them having been in the great piece of legislation which the 
Senator from Alabama doubtless heard Senator Burton describe 
with gusto so often, that piece of legislation which was never 
excelled by anything done by the American Congress, according 
to Mr. Burton, and which was passed just before the close of his 
term in the House in 1907, which carried about $86,000,000 ; and 
210 of these items were in that bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How many more items were there, out- 
side of the 210? Can the Senator inform me? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not inform the Senator as to that, 
but a small number of them. We took on very few new items, 
and let me tell the Senator why. The Committee on Commerce 
in 1914 prepared a very fine river and harbor bill and attempted 
to pass it, 
several other Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
aided him—largely by him. That bill included a number of very 
necessary new projects, in one of which my friend the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Braxprcer] was intensely interested— 
the project at New London, which was most worthy and was 
included in the last bill. 

This New London project, along with a number of other very 
meritorious projects, died a natural death when the bill of 
1914 was filibustered to death, and we were obliged to accept a 
$20,000,000 lump-sum appropriation. The same thing happened 
with the bill of 1915. That also had a number of worthy new 
projects which we sought to include in the bill, but it, too, was 
talked to death by Senator Burton and some of his associates. 
It was finally passed as a lump-sum appropriation of $25,- 


The Senator from Alabama understands, I know, because he 
is well posted on all subjects, that when there is a lump-sum 
appropriation you can not spend anything on a new project. 
You can only expend money on existing projects—projects that 
have been previously adopted by Congress. The object of the 
lump-sum appropriation is to maintain the status quo and to 
keep those works going on to some extent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, as I understand the Senator, up 
to the bill that was passed this year all of the appropriations 
that have been expended by this administration have been these 
lump-sum appropriations, and the only expenditures made by 
this administration were to carry out projects adopted under 
Republican administrations? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is absolutely true, and we took on 
not more than 14 new projects in the bill signed a few days 
ago. So that practically all of the items in this bill are those 
which were in course of improyement under Republican admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All except about 14? 

Mr. RANSDELL. All except 14. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. How much of an expenditure is en- 
tailed by the 14 new projects provided for in this bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not tell the Senator exactly. I 
think it is between two and three million dollars. There was 
one in which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
was interested. I believe that was $170,000. There was one 


It was filibustered to death by Senator Burton and 


of $220,000, if I mistake not, at San Diego, Cal. 
anothes one at Los Angeles of $500,000, and there was one ut 
the mouth of the Mississippi—not a new project, but it was for 
carrying on some work rendered necessary by the awful storm 


There was 


of two or three years ago—that amounted to $400,000. The 
total of the new projects was $2,653,675. í 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The total amount of this appropriation 
was $44,000,000? 

Mr. RANSDELL. $42,886,085. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 
of that was expended on projects that had been adopted by Re- 
publican administrations? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is true. That is entirely true, and 
I thank the Senator for his suggestion with regard to that. 

As to the matter of extravagance, referred to in these re- 
marks of the Republican candidate for President, I should like 
to show here, right in this connection, that during the régime 
of President Taft there was expended for rivers and harbors 
in 1911, $49,380,541; in 1912, $30,883,419; in 1913, $41,259,620; 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the appropriations 
having been made under Mr. Taft, $51,118,889; a total of $172,- 
42.469 for river and harbor work during the four years of 
Mr. Taft, an average of $43,160,617 a year. 

During the three years of President Wilson’s administration 
there were expended the following sums: In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1915, $26,988,500; the next year, $33,982,000; 
and for the current year, $42,886,085, a total for the three years 
of Mr. Wilson’s administration of $103,856,585, or an average 
for the three years of $34,618,861, as against an average under 
Mr. Taft for the previous four years of $43,160,617. 

Tu other words, the Republicans were spending money a great 
deal faster than it has been spent under this administration, 
though I am frank to say that if the two bills for 1914 and 
1915—which were wise aud good bills—had not been filibus- 
tered to death by the man who for 10 years was chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, we probably 
would have spent in proportion under this administration about 
the same that was spent under Mr. Taft. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, the practical proposition is that 
all the money that has been spent in the last 20 years on river 
and harbor work has been spent on projects that have been 
adopted by the Republican Party? 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is entirely true. No money, let me 
say, has been spent on projects adopted by the Democratic 
Party, because we were not in power. We did not have a 
chance. ‘The first bill we ever had a chance to pass which 
took in any new projects whatsoever was the bill signed a 
few days ago, and, as the Senator knows, nothing has been 
spent under that bill yet. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Hughes's criticism of the river and 
harbor bill, then, is merely an indictment of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. RANSDELL, 

of it. 
I should like to read just a few words from the gentleman 
who seems to be Mr. Hughes's mentor, Mr. Burton. Mr. Theo- 
dore E. Burton was chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and many a time have 
you, Senator Unperwoop, heard him say on the floor of the 
House that he dared anybody to knock a river and harbor button 
off his shoulder; that he would not stand for it at all. He was 
the most pugnacious man in those days that I ever saw in regard 
to river and harbor appropriations, and their great champion. 
I gloried in him then because in my humble way I was doing 
what I could in the same line. 

Shortly after Mr. Burton ceased to be a Member of the House 
of Representatives he made an address before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in this city, in December, 1909, 
which appears on page 106 of the record of that meeting. He 
said: : 

My friends, the president of this congress will say to you that we have 
tae North, no South, no East, no West in the years we have been 

I may say truthfully this statement is correct, for I had the 
honor of being the president of that congress. It was true 
that we never knew partisanship in the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representatives during the 10 years 
of Theodore Burton's chairmanship. I will pay that tribute; 
it is a deserved one, and I am glad to do so. 


We have taken up projects according to the measure of their merit, 
and I can vouch that members of the committee in many Instances have 
leaned over backward where their own localities were involved, and 
have given closer attention to projects in other places, bd You 
have had to meet the idea that there is a pork barrel somewhere. 


Please listen to this sentence— 


a pork barrel somewhere. Whenever there is a man of superficial! in- 
formation on this subject 


Unquestionably ; nothing but an indictment 


1916. 
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I wonder if Candidate Hughes has “superficial information 
on this subject.” This is Theodore Burton talking now; not 
RANSDELL but Burton: 

Whenever there is a man of superficial information on this subject 
or one who has had some project that has been turned down— 

I imagine that would fit some folks who have criticized the 
bill during the present session of Congress—and I could name 
them if I wanted to—because of some project that had been 
turned down— 
and turned down hard, because it had to be turned down, that man 
begins to talk about the pork barrel. There has been no line of ap- 
propriations msde by this Government more carefully guarded than 
appropriations for rivers and harbors. 

I hope the Senator from Utah is listening. This was Theo- 
dore Burton who said that there were no more carefully guarded 
appropriations by this Government than appropriations for 
rivers and harbors. 

I challenge anyone to cite an instance where that bill has ever been 
made up to tify certain localities or to advance the interests of some 
Member of Congress in the House or Senate. 

Yet Candidate Hughes says there was “logrolling” on this 
bill, and the supposition is that former candidate Burton was 
his mentor, because we all know that until Mr. Burton became a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States he was a good 
friend of river and harbor appropriations, and it was only when 
the presidential bee began buzzing in his bonnet and he came 
to this side of the Capitol that he started to fight river and 
harbor appropriations. He is not the only man who had that 
bee buzzing in his bonnet who has been fighting river and har- 
bor appropriations for the past few years. All who are within 
the sound of my voice know that we could name five or six 
others who had the same bee buzzing in their bonnets. 

Now, whom are we to believe? Will we believe the former 
great chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the man 
who made a study of this subject for years, the man who was 
familiar with every detail of it, the man who was speaking at 
a time not suspicious, when he had no ax to grind, when he had 
no votes to seek—will we believe Theodore Burton, talking in 
1909, when he says: 

I challenge anyone to cite an instance where that bill has ever been 
made up to gratify certain localities or to advance the interests of some 
some Member of 88 in the House or Senate. 

Will we believe him when he said that, or will we believe 
Candidate Hughes, who is trying to get votes now by maligning 
river and harbor appropriations? 

Mr. Burton said this also: 

There has been no logrolling, no pork barrel, no regard for individual 
g : pe bear cise) of the sort; no regard for any particular locality 

That is what he said, and, Senators, he spoke the truth. I 
appeal to the spendid man, now listening to me, who for years 
and years has been on the Commerce Committee of the Senate. 
I appeal to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] who has 
been a member of that committee for a long time. Have you 
ever known of any logrolling in favor of a river and harbor 
bill? If you have, I ask you to please get up here and let us 
know. Have we not been fair in making those appropriations? 
T should like to have a reply, Senator, if you will give it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I might be mis- 
understood if I failed to respond to the call made by the Senator 
from Louisiana. I will therefore say, without hesitation, that 
any imputation against the fidelity and impartiality of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate is nothing but a cheap slan- 
der, it matters not whether it comes from a presidential candi- 
date or from a disappoined aspirant for office. 

I say that the Committee on Commerce of the Senate has been 
as faithful and as just and as impartial as any tribunal that 
ever considered a public question. In my long service on that 
committee I have never heard a suggestion made by one mem- 
ber of the committee to another that he should vote for a 
project in consideration of some one voting for a project of his. 
Every member of that committee would scorn a suggestion of 
that sort. I do not believe that a vote has ever been cast in 
that committee except in a conscientious way and in the Interest 
of the public service. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for that statement. 
He has told the absolute truth. I thank Heaven there is also 
present another Senator who was for I do not know how many 
years, certainly for 15 or 20 before he came to the Senate, on 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House. I ask Senator 
BANKHEAD if he will tell us whether he knows of this log- 
rolling? Senator BANKHEAD, I know you do not like to talk, 
but please let us have your impression about that. Senator 
BankueEap did not know I was going to call on him; neither 
did I. Senator, I hope you will tell us what you know about 
this slanderous charge. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, it hardly seems necessary, 
it appears to me, that Senators should be refuting a charge like 
that coming from a presidential candidate. It is true that I 
served upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the House 
for a number of years, and I have served upon the Committee 
on Commerce of the Senate. 

I have never heard a charge made by anybody, except some 
cheap politician perhaps, that there has been any improper con- 
duct or anything done in that committee that was not proper 
or right and in the interest of the general public. I have never 
seen in that committee in the House or in the Senate any evi- 
dence whatever of sectional feeling. Questions of that kind 
never entered into the consideration of measures before the 
committee. I will say this with perfect candor and frankness; 
and if it is worth anything. I am glad to have said it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for that candid state- 
ment. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I see the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] in his seat. He is a member of that 
committee. I think he ought to be put upon the stand. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would be delighted to have the Senator 
from Connecticut give me his experience. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was going to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
if he intended to call on any Republican Senators to testify. 

Mr. RANSDELL. If there are any members of the commit- 
tee on the floor I would be delighted. Do you see Senator NEL- 
SON, or some member of the committee? Senator NELSON has 
been on the committee for years. I would be delighted to call 
on him. I would like to have the experience of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. How much logrolling have you known, 
Senator WEEKs? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think the granting of a certificate of 
character to each other ought to be confined to the Democratic 
membership. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I beg pardon. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I hope the Senator will confine the oper- 
5 granting certificates of character to his own side of the 


Mr. RANSDELL. I would be delighted to have Republican 
testimony. I glanced over there but did not see a single man 
who had been on either the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House or the Commerce Committee of the Senate. If I had, 
I would have called on him. I would like to hear from the 
Senator from Florida. I would be delighted if you would give 
me your testimonial in this matter, Senator FLETCHER. You 
have been on the Commerce Committee for many, many years. 
Is this a truthful or a slanderous statement? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not be said to have 
been on the committee for many, many years. I have been on 
the Commerce Committee since I came to the Senate, but that 
has not been so many years. However, I felt great interest in 
the question of river and harbor improvement before I ever 
came to the Senate. I made a considerable study of it, particu- 
larly with reference to the authority and power of Congress in 
dealing with the question. I have never seen anything in the 
Senate, in the Commerce Committee or elsewhere, which indi- 
cated to me that the committee or Congress was disposed to 
waste public money in reference to these improvements. The 
committee and the Senate, so far as I have ever been able to 
observe, realized that under the Constitution the care and 
maintenance of these great public highways devolved upon the 
Federal Government. In the case of Gibbons against Ogden 
the proposition was pretty well settled that the navigable 
streams of the country are subject to Federal control. If they 
are subject to Federal control, then the Federal Government 
ought to improve them in the interest of navigation where the 
improvement is needed, where the commerce would justify that 
improvement. 

That is the spirit I have observed back of these appropria- 
tions. In pursuance of the obligation resting upon the commit- 
tee and upon the Senate, under that power and that authority 
and that duty, they have acted on these river and harbor bills, 
I have never observed that it was a question you vote for me 
and I will vote for you, you tickle me and I will tickle you, a 
question of logrolling, or anything of that sort. 

It has seemed to me that the system which has been adopted, 
which the Senator from Louisiana has so clearly outlined here, 
requiring that the projects shall be passed upon by the district 
engineer, the division engineer, the Board of Engineers, and 
the Chief of Engineers, and shall be transmitted to Congress 
by the Secretary of War, is about the safest and best system 
that we could adopt. I have been unable to study out or devise 
any safer or sounder or better plan than we have now in oper- 
ation. It may be that it is possible to do so; I do not know; 
but it seems to me that these appropriations are safeguarded 
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with more care and under a better system than any other ap- 
propriation I know of made by Congress. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was going to ask the Senator if he 
knew of any other appropriations safeguarded half as carefully 
as those for rivers and harbors? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does any one else want to say anything? 
This seems to be an experience meeting. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the 
Senator from Louisiana that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRanvecee] obtained quite a large appropriation in the last 
river and harbor bill, in fact, one of the few new projects that 
were incorporated in the bill. I know he would gladly testify 
that there was no logrolling connected with the securing of 
that item. I should like to ask for his testimonial on that 
question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would be very glad to hear from the 
Senator from Connecticut if he wishes to say anything. If he 
does not, I do not care to press him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say that the exceedingly moderate 
amount that was awarded to my State in that bill was more 
than deserved. Not half enough was given to my State, and a 
part of what was given by the Senate was thrown out, I be- 
lieve, in conference. I will say, also, that if a large number of 
the items had been as much justified as that one for my State 
the bill would have been a greatly better bill than it was. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Horrts in the Chair). 
10170 the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 

hio? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. HARDING. Do I understand that this is to be an ex- 
perience meeting? 

Mr. RANSDELL. It can be turned into that. If the Senator 
wishes to say something I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I have no desire to inject 
some unkindly remark in this debate, but since this is a testi- 
monial of the old-fashioned Methodist kind, I may say the first 
conversation I heard in the Commerce Committee, without re- 
citing names, which would hardly be courteous, the conversa- 
tion ran very much like this: “That is all the Senator asks; 
he Ought to have that.” And “he has not asked for anything 
except this; we ought to give it to him.” “ Yes; he is asking 
about $150,000, but that is all he asks; I think he ought to 
have it.” That is my first experience. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator if these 
were not thoroughly reasonable requests backed up by favorable 
reports from the United States engineers? 

Mr. HARDING, I will not dispute that statement, if the 
Senator please; but it struck me as the most genial kind of log- 
rolling I had heard in a long while. 

Mr. RANSDELL. You may call it logrolling, but I can not see 
any logrolling in it when the project was a worthy one, approved 
by the engineers, and the Senator was making only one request. 
Bear in mind there are projects pending before Congress calling 
for appropriations to the amount of over $300,000,000, and that 
we can not spend it all at once. I remember, if I mistake not, 
that that remark was made about the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BranpEcer]. He came there and submitted with great 
force a most worthy project. There was not a more worthy 
project in America than the one he presented. We would have 
given it unquestionably but for the fact that this Democratic 
administration was trying to hold down appropriations, trying 
to he economical, trying not to have any new projects on the bill; 
and when Senator BRANDEGEE stated his case so strongly, I 
think the very conversation occurred which is alluded to by the 
Senator from Ohio; and if that project for New London is not a 
worthy one, if it is not going to pay two or three times to the 
American people in the saving of freight, in building up a great 
harbor, for every dollar expended by the Government, then I 
do not know anything about commercial propositions, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I will say to the Senator the grievance 
I had was that they had adopted a rule by which they were 
excluding meritorious projects because they were new and were 
E undeserving projects because they had been in the bill 
before. 

Mr. RANSDELL. And had been put in the bill, I may say, 
by the Republican Congress in past years. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think both parties really are respon- 
sible in the past for a great many bad things that have gone in. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not believe that any were really bad, 
but the Senator’s party was responsible for most of them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have my doubt about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not want to hold Senator Burton re- 
sponsible for the great Ohio River project. That I think was 
started in 1875 and it ran along in the most desultory and un- 
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businesslike way until 1910, and during 10 years of this time 
Mr. Burton had been chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee. In 1910, at the end of 35 years, they had not finished 
a fourth of it. And yet Mr, Burton had been the chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee for 10 years, Not until 
1910 was that project taken on in a businesslike way by Col. 
De Alva Stanwood Alexander, of New York, the then chairman, 
when we adopted it and said it was a good project; that we 
ought to have 9 feet of water from Pittsburgh to Cairo; that 
there was a great commerce on the river, and though it would 
cost $63,000,000, it was worth it; and it was a shame that Con- 
gress had neglected that great river for so long. It was a 
shame, Mr. President and Senators, that we had not taken it 
up in a businesslike way before 1910. 

I do not charge Mr. Burton with responsibility for that. I 
place it where it belongs, with Mr. Alexander, of New York, who 
was also a Republican and one of the best acts of his career 
was the adoption of the 9-foot project for the Ohio. I now yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I think I owe it to my dis- 
tinguished predecessor to say that his sins bore so heavily upon 
ae that he became penitent and has had a complete change of 
heart. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; when he got the presidential bee buz- 
zing in his bonnet he got a change of heart like some other 
people; several got a change of heart, and Senator Burton got 
it good. 

I tell you, Senators, it is very strange when a man will say 
what Senator Burton said in 1909, and then take the position 
he has recently assumed. The present Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanrpine] did not hear it, and I am not going to read it again; 
but I am going to ask him to read my speech, and I am going 
to ask him to read the speech which Senator Burton made before 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress in December, 1909. That was 
only a few years ago. What caused his change of heart? Has 
there been any change in the system? He was 10 years chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. We followed then 
the system which we follow now; we have not changed in one 
jot or one tittle. Has he changed his heart since 1912? In 1909 
he was made chairman of the National Waterways Commission. 
I hold in my hand the final report of that commission made in 
1912. I have given the membership of that commission. Sev- 
eral eminent Senators, now in this body, were members of it; 
several eminent Members of the House were members of it. The 
duty imposed upon that commission by statute was to investi- 
gate the questions pertaining to water transportation and the 
improvement of waterways and to make recommendations to 
Congress. Senator Burton was the chairman. Here is one of 
the recommendations which he made. He says, on page 58, in 
the final report of that commission: 

The commission would advise that without a careful and unbiased 
examination of proposed improvements of the nature now required by 
statute no project should be adopted by Congress. 

On the previous page he had told us how that was done by the 
engineers, as I have outlined. He had published the statute in 
full. Going on, he says: : 


Numerous propositions have been made for the creation of a board of 
public works, or other body, which shall decide upon the feasibility and 
desirability of propositions for expenditures on rivers and harbors. 
The commission— 

That is, in the National Waterways Commission— 


is unwilling to recommend a change of this kind. and points to the 
fact that the past recommendations of the Engineer Corps have been 
carefully prepared and with a degree of expert knowledge and com- 
5 on of the commercial needs of the country, which could not well 
e supplied by any other body or organization. 


When did this man suffer the change of heart? He sent in 
that report in 1912. Have we made any change in the legisla- 
tion since them? If so, will not the Senator from Ohio point 
out the change that caused the change of heart on the part of 
Senator Burton? z 

The advantages which attach to the Engincer Corps are obvious. 
The members are in the permanent service of the Government, and 
are free from those influences which would inevitably be brought to 
bear upon men in civil life. 

The Senator from Ohio doubtless knows how we select the 
men in the Engineer Corps. They are the 10 honor men of West 
Point; they are appointed from all over the United States; they 
are the truest democracy of our land when they enter that 
academy. They go out with the honors of the academy upon 
them, for none but the honor men are placed in the Engineer 
Corps. 

At the age of 64 they are retired with a pension for life. 
They rarely ever are assigned to localities where they have 
any interest, and they are never allowed to stay -more than 
three years in one place. If there be an independent body of 
men, a disinterested body, I say to the Senate that it is the 
Engineer Corps of the Army. It would be impossible to devise 
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any plan that would give greater safeguards and balances to 
any system of making appropriations than is furnished by the 
reports of these 10 engineers—first, the local engineer; second, 
the division engineer; third, the seven engineers of the Board 
for Rivers and Harbors; and, fourth, the Chief of Engineers— 
10 in all. 

Those engineers now engaged in the work are hey trained in 


the planning and execution of these improvements, and have special 
qualifications for judging the feasibility and the cost of proposed river 
and harbor projects, They also have a good general knowledge of the 
propis commercial results which would accrue, though on this point 
heir opinions have not been regarded as conclusive. 


That is, conclusive on the commercial aspects. 


In this connection the commission would call attention fo the neces- 
sity for an increase in the membership of the Engineer Corps. 

Mr. President, that is what Senator Burton and his commis- 
sion said about this Engineer Corps. I do not see how it can 
be possible to devise a better system. - 

On the 14th of September, 1914, I made a few remarks in the 
Senate on the pending river and harbor bill, and I wish very 
briefly to quote from that speech, because it is apropos of the 
questions now before us, and I hope Senators wiil give me a 
patient hearing. 

I then spoke as follows: 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let me make the statement and then I will yield to 
the Senator. 9 the honor men—I understand it to be the 10 honor 
men—of West Point are eligible to entrance into the Engineer Corps. 
For yass in fact, from our earliest history, our river and harbor work 
has been in charge of the Engineer Corps of the Army, They have cx- 
ee $791,843,740 on river and harbor work. Did any of it stick to 

eir hands? None, so far as I know, except possibly in the one case 
of Capt. Carter at Savannah. Can any branch of our Government 
show a more honorable record than that of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, who, during the long years of our national life have expended on 
these os works nearly 3800, A with but one single solitary 
Scandal in their ranks? Can even our judiciary show such a record as 
that? Have we not had a great many impeachments among our 
47 Fr. Have we not had scandals in every branch of our national 

e? Have we not occasionally been compelled to expel men from the 
Senate and the House? Beyond duonton, yes; and these faithful, able 
public servants—the Engineer Corps of our Army—have expended 
nearly $800,000,000 on river and barbor works with but one single, 
solitary scandal! 

In a moment I will yield to the Senator from Ohlo. Some of the best 
names in our history belong to the engines Corps. Meade and Lee, 
who fought at Gettysburg against each other, were members of the 
Engineer Corps, They were the leaders of 40 members of that corps 
who attained commanding rank in the War between the States. Some 
of the greatest generals on both sides were engineer officers. I might 
mention Joe Johnston, McPherson, Beauregard, and Wright, and many 
others whose names are emblazoned on the pages of our Nation's his- 
tory. Coming nearer to the present time, where did Goethals, the 
builder of the Panama Canal, and his able Heutenants—Sibert, Gall- 

rd, and Hodge: t the training and experience which enabled them 
successfully to construct the * engineering feat of all the ages? 
They got it. Me. President and Senators, in the river and harbor works 
with which they were associated before being assigned to duty on the 
Panama Canal. They were on these river and barbor works, scattered 
all over this country, and there they t the wonderful training, the 
great experience, the marvelous executive ability necessary to make a 
Success of this pa project, 

Would an. merican intimate for an Instant that Goethals would 
have favored a project in which there was graft" and pork 7 


And yet, Senators, Col. Goethals, as he then was, or Gen. 
Goethals, as he now is, was employed on river and harbor work 
in different parts of the country for years before he went to 
Panama. 

I should like to see the man who would make that suggestion about 
Goethals or Sibert, or Gaillard, or Hodges. Yet these men were con- 
nected with various and sundry river and harbor projects. These men 
let me repeat, learned how to build the Panama Canal on river an 
harbor works. Tne supposition that these canal builders or a ma- 
jority of the 10 engineers of the corps who act on each project would 
T kijan to improper infuence is preposterous. They have done the best 

ey could. ey have followed out the system laid down for them. 
I belleve it is a good system, and I will show in a few moments that 
it has the approval of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], to whom 
I now yield. 

Mr. President, the statement of the Republican candidate 
for President of the United States is that no investigations are 
made. Well, I should like to know, if there are no investiga- 
tions, what these three big books which I hold in my hand 
[exhibiting] are. These books constitute the report of the 
engineers on the river and harbor projects of this country for 
just one year. Here [exhibiting] are the volumes, and I hope 
Senators will look at them. They are entitled “ Report of the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for 1915, Parts 
1, 2, and 3.” Now, where did they get the information to make 
the reports contained in these three big volumes if they did not 
make investigations, if they did not make studies, if they did 
not make surveys? Ah, where did the Republican candidate 
for President get such incorrect information, or rather mis- 
information? £ 

Mr. President, there is a big project now interesting many 
people in the middle section of our country, namely, the project 
for the improvement of the Missvurl River. The former Sena- 


tor from Ohio, Mr. Burton, was very much opposed to that 
project, and was responsible for an order requiring an addl- 


tional survey of it. That survey was made in the most elabo- 
rate manner, After the local engineer had investigated it in 
detail and had reported to the division engineer, a great board 
of engineers, composed of many of the ablest officers in the 
Engineer Corps, went to the locality and made an examination 
of the project. I hold in my hand the report of that board. 
It contains 303 pages, and is Senate Document No. 463, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session. If anyone thinks there was no 
investigation of the Missouri River before that board reported 
on the project, I wish he would examine this report. This is 
no star-chaimber document, either; it is n Senate document; it 


‘| is a document which all Senators can get and which all are ex- 


pected to get, and which is published for the use of the Senate. 
It contains page after page of testimony taken in regard to that 
project. It contains a discussion of the engineering features, 
of the commercial features, and of the thousand and one things 
connected with that great project for improving the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to its mouth, and the report, after a 
inost elaborate study, is favorable in the extreme. 

Now, do you mean to tell me that these great engineers did 
not state the truth; that they did not find the facts; that they 
did not make a real examination? Ah, Senators, no one can 
believe any such thing as that. 

All this talk about “pork” is absolutely false and unreason- 
able. I want to ask every Senator within the sound of my 
voice to tell me whether there is any “pork” in the projects in 
his neighborhood. I pause for an answer. Do you know of any 
pork, Mr. Senator, in the projects undertaken in the neighbor- - 
hood where you live? The “pork” is always in the State of 
some one else, in the district of some one else, away off yonder 
somewhere; it is never where you live. If any Senator can 
cite me an instance of “ pork” in his own locality in connection 
with a river or harbor improvement, I should like to have him 
do so. I pause for an answer. [A pause.] 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Louisi- 
ana ought also to pause to notice that from the crowded Repub- 
lican side, with every seat occupied at this important hour, and 
the equally crowded Democratic side, with every seat occupied, 
there is no response in opposition to his query, and no one making 
accusations along the line of the previous Indictment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not quite hear what the 
Senator said, but if I caught his words 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Louisi- 
ann yield to the Senator from Utah? ~ 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I caught the words of the Senator from IIIi- 
nols, he said that every seat on the Republican side was occu- 
pied and that every seat on the Democratic side was occupied. 

Mr. LEWIS. I said the able Senator from Louisiana would 
probably observe how every seat on the Republican side and 
every seat on the Democratic side was occupied during this 
particularly important discussion, involving so much to the in- 
terest and welfare of our country. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would have been nearly right if 
instead of “ occupied“ he had said “ unoccupied.” 

Mr. LEWIS. The observation made, I am sure, carried its 
meaning to the able Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not wish ‘to hold the 
Senate very much longer, but I can not refrain from saying just 
a few words about a certain phase of river and harbor legisla- 
tion that has impressed me very forcibly. I do not know how the 
Republican candidate for President feels about it, but I know 
how the critics of the last river and harbor bill felt about the 
appropriations for harbors. There was not a single criticism 
here. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harptna], whom I see in his 
seat, said that he would gladly give $50,000,000 in the river and 
harbor bill for harbors. Of course plenty of people would give 
all that the harbors need. I would do so. 

I never have failed to vote for a harbor improvement; but 
that harbors are railroad terminals; harbors are where the 
railroad runs up alongside of the ship and discharges freight 
into the ship, and where the ship goes up alongside of the 
railroad and transfers its cargo to the railroad. That is what 
a harbor is; and the railroads of this land are just as friendly 
as they can be to harbors. I do not know whether that is at all 
responsible for the friendship of some Senators for them. I 
am simply stating a fact, that a harbor is a part and parcel— 
and a necessary part and parcel—of the railroad system. How, 
in the name of common sense, could the great railroads operate 
which carry the enormous quantities of grain from the West 
and iron and its manufactures from the Middle and Western 
States to New York, to Boston, to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, 
and to Norfolk, for shipment to the markets of the world, unless 
there were deep harbors at those places, so that ships drawing 
35 feet of water and more could come right up alongside of the 
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railroad? How could the big railroads which run to my sec- 
tion, to the city of New Orleans, to the city of Galveston, to the 
city of Mobile, and to the city of Jacksonville, do business 
unless they had big ships to which to transfer their freight? 
And how could the ships do business properly and economically 
unless there were deep water so that they could run up right 
alongside the railroads? 

Ah, my friends, there never has been any opposition to har- 
bors, and I am glad of it. I believe in harbors. but I also be- 
lieve in waterways which are not adjuncts to and complements 
of railroads, but which are competitors of rajlroads. I believe 
in waterways which are rivals of railroads, which carry freight 
in competition with railroads, and which cheapen transportation 
to the American people. I believe in such waterways. I be- 
lieve in the improvement of the rivers of this country. I believe 
in the improvement of the rivers and canals and connecting 
channels of this country. I believe in all that, as well as in the 
harbors. Some people here do not seem to believe in anything 
that means competition with railroads. Cooperation with rail- 
roads, yes; but no competition. Millions for harbors that are 
going to cooperate with railroads, but not a cent for rivers 
which are going to compete with railroads and put the trans- 
portation rates down, which are going to be better to regulate 
railroad rates than any interstate commission ever devised by 
man, and a thousand per cent better than any State railroad 
commission ever devised by man. 

Ah, Senators, give me competition on the unmonopolized and 
unmonopolizable waterways of this land and I will show you 
cheap freights. Give me a place where there is no competition 
by water, where there is one railroad doing the business, and I 
will show you high rates; I do not care how many State rail- 
road commissions you may have nor how many Interstate Com- 
merce Commissions you may have. 

Let me cite you one little case in my own State: The town of 
Ponchatoula, La., is 49 miles from New Orleans on the line of 
the Illinois Central Railway. The freight charge on sugar in 
earload lots from New Orleans to Ponchatoula is 17 cents per 
hundred pounds to go 49 miles. That same railroad then rushes 
on and on to the city of Cairo, III., 566 miles ‘away, and the 
freight on sugar in carload lots to Cairo, 566 miles distant, is 
17 cents per hundred pounds. Seventeen cents to go to Pon- 
chatoula, an interior country town, away off from watercourses, 
where there is no possible competition by water, and 17 cents per 
hundred pounds to carry the same sugar 566 miles to Cairo, 
which is on the Mississippi River and the Ohio. 

That is an actual instance, and, Senators, I could cite you 
hundreds of them; and yet there are men now within the sound 
of my voice who would destroy all water improvement, who are 
unwilling to have even the great Mississippi and the great Ohio 
and the great Missouri Rivers improved, well knowing that when 
improved they are going to be the greatest possible freight regu- 
lators and the greatest possible freight carriers. 

Why do we not do it? Echo answers, “ Why?” I do not 
know; but I know that the French are a mighty wise people, 
and I know they have a proverb which says, “ Cherchez la 
femme —“ Find the woman.” Who is the woman in all this 
opposition to the improvement of rivers and harbors? Who are 
the parties interested in preventing the development of rivals to 
railroads, if it be not the railroads themselves? They are 
going to be the beneficiaries if you do not improve these water- 
ways. 

If you kill the Ohio. the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ten- 
nessee, the Cumberland, the Arkansas, the Red, the Brazos, 
the Trinity, the Black Warrior, the James, the Hudson, and 
the Columbia—all of these rivers—-destroy them for commerce, 
who will be the beneficiary? Will it be the American people? 
Oh, no. Will it be the people who have to pay the money used 
in improving these rivers? Oh, no. It will be the railroads, 
which will then be able to charge much higher freights than 
they can charge now, because you can not successfully regulate 
them by your Interstate Commerce Commission. We have 
tried it and tried it and tried it, and so far we have failed. I 
for one want to keep on trying, and I hope the Senators who 
are so opposed to improvements for rivers and harbors will 
assist in regulating the railroads in the charges that they make 
to the people of this country. 

One might just as well deny the accuracy of the multiplica- 
tion table as to deny that the actual cost of moving freight by 
water is less than the cost of moving it by rail. Tables derived 
from actual experiments, which may be found in any engi- 
neer’s handbook, show that on a fairly level road and at a 
speed of about 3 miles an hour a horse can pull about 2 tons; 
on a level railway it can pull about 15 tons; and on a canal, in 
a boat adapted to the depth and width of the channel, it can 
pull about 90 tons. 


In another case the experiments were directed to ascertain- 
ing the amount of labor that a horse of average strength is 
capable of performing permanently without injury at different 


speeds on canal, railroad, and turnpike. It was found that at 
a speed of 21 miles per hour it could work 114 hours a day, 
and the useful effect, based upon the number of tons drawn 1 
mile, was 14 by turnpike, 115 on a railroad, and 520 on a canal. 

It is thus seen that, as compared with haulage by water, 
from 4 to 6 times the energy is required in hauling goods by 
rail and 30 to 50 times more force is expended in hauling it 
by road, which is true, of course, whether the motive power be 
a horse or an engine, 

This statement, of course, refers only to the actual move- 
ment of freight. It is undoubtedly true that cases can be 
found where, because of lack of terminal facilities, the cost of 
loading and unloading is so high that the advantage due to the 
lower cost of movement Is largely or entirely lost. 

It should also be pointed out that the cost of transportation 
by water decreases very rapidly with increased width and depth 
of the channel available and with the increased size of boats 
thus rendered possible. It is this principle which underlies the 
enormous increase in the size of lake and ocean steamers in 
recent years and the enlargements of inland waterways which 
have been carried out by European governments. It is said 
that within reasonable limits the capacity of a navigable chan- 
nel, it being understood that there must always be a proper 
relation between the width and the depth, increases as the 
cube of th. depth; that is to say, a channel 10 feet deep is not 
simply twice as good as one 5 feet deep, but eight times as good, 
while a channel 15 feet deep would not be three times but nine 
times as efficient. 

While it is undoubtedly true that movement by water is far 
cheaper than movement by rail, it is equally true that in the 
absence of protection by law railways can crush out water 
competition and destroy boat lines. 

If you could put a railway alongside of a waterway, serving 
the same points and having no connection with any other rail- 
way, there is no question that the waterway would be able to 
successfully compete with the railway not only in the carriage 
of bulky commodities but in the carriage of a large part of the 
total traffic; but when a waterway is in competition with a 
railway at every point, while the railway is in competition with 
the waterway at only a few points, the railway can readily 
afford to put its rates so low at the points where it competes 
with the waterway as to drive the boats into bankruptcy, be- 
cause the railway can charge rates sufficiently high on the much 
greater portion of its lines not subject to water competition to 
far more than recoup itself for the losses incurred in meeting 
such competition. This is exactly what has been done in the 
United States, and under existing law the railways are still 
free to make and do make rates low enough at water competitive 
points to make it difficult, if not impossible, to run boat lines 
profitably. 

As soon as railway systems attained a large development in 
Europe traffic fell off on the waterways, and as the competition 
became more intense disappeared entirely on some of them. 
After a time. however, it was found, first, that railways alone 
could not handle all the traffic-that needed to be carried; and, 
second, that the needs of industry could be met only by rates 
which were below the cost of railway operation. 

Mr. Frank H. Mason, former United States consul general at 
Berlin, says: 

“German statesmanship was among the first to foresee that 
the time would come when railways having reached their maxi- 
mum extension and efficiency there would remain a vast sur- 
plus of coarse raw materials—coal, ores, timber, stone, and 
crude metals—which could be economically carried long dis- 
tances only by water transportation, and that in a fully devel- 
oped national system the proper role of railroads would be to 
carry passengers and the higher classes of merchandise manu- 
factured from the raw staples that the waterways had brought 
to their doors.” 

In the report on the waterways of France, Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland, made by the distinguished engineer, W. H. Lindley, 
to the British Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways (see 
commission's report, vol. 6, p. 57), it is said: 

“On the introduction of railways Germany passed through 
the same experience as other countries. For a long period the 
waterways lost their importance for the development of the 
traffic of the country. 

“ Renewed attention began to be paid to this means of trans- 
port about the middle of the seventies: Firstly, because water 
carriage offered great advantages for many purposes of trans- 
port and for many specially situated centers of industrial activity 
and consumption ; secondly, because the opinion gained more and 
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more ground that the railways would be unable to cope with the 
great development of the traffic of the country, requiring the 
transport of goods in bulk; thirdly, because these goods could 
be transported more economically and cheaply by water; and, 
lastly, because the construction of both systems of carriage 
would tend to create and assure more favorable conditions for 
the development of the country. 

“This movement led to a progressive development in the 
character and importance of the works for improving the condi- 
tions on the navigable waterways, and to a gradual but very 
considerable increase of the expenditure thereon.” 

After naming a number of the more important new works, Mr. 
Lindley adds: 

“Parallel with these new works the existing works were 
improved as regards alignment, depth and width of channel, and 
size of locks. The object was to increase the carrying power of 
existing waterways from the estuaries of the rivers and from 
industrial areas to the large towns or districts forming centers 
of consumption, and by the construction of new lines to give 
cheap means of transport to important parts of the Empire for 
their requirements and for their products.” 

In Document No. 19, National Waterways Commission, Mr. 
A. M. Thackara, United States consul general at Berlin, says: 

“ Germany is fully alive to the fact that transportation facili- 
ties are the very foundation of the industrial prosperity of any 
country and appreciates the advantage of a complete and unified 
system of internal transport, both by land and water.” 

The largest amount of railway mileage in the world under 
one general control is found in Germany, and the largest mile- 
age actually under one administrative head is the combined 
Prussian-Hessian railway system. A much larger share of the 
total revenue of the Prussian Government is derived from the 
operation of its railways than from any other source, and yet 
we find Prussia spending hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
construction of waterways which come into direct competition 
with the State-owned railways. 

In the report of Consul General Thackara above referred to, 
page 65, it is said: 

“Prussia is expending vast sums annually in improving and 
developing her waterways and thus virtually helping the com- 
petitors of her railway systems, The policy, however, is a far- 
sighted one, as land is reclaimed by drainage, fields are pro- 
tected against floods and rendered fertile by irrigation, en- 
hancing their taxable value, and thus increasing the revenues 
from taxation. The industries are encouraged by enabling in- 
dustrial plants to be erected on what otherwise would be un- 
available sites, with cheap water transport for raw materials 
and good rail connection for the distribution of the finished 
products, thus increasing the traffic on the railways. The wel- 
fare of the people as a whole is fostered and the vitality of the 
nation improved.” 

On pages 64 and 65 of the report already mentioned Consul 
General Thackara says: 

“While there is active competition between the German rail- 
roads and waterways, the relations are friendly. * * * 
There is no legislation regulating the relations between rail 
and inland waterway systems of transportation; neither is 
there any governmental restriction on the lowering of their 
rates in competition with water rates.” 

Railway rates in Germany, however, are made by a gov- 
ernmental board, and, as has already been pointed out, this 
board acts under the general policy of the Government, which 
recognizes the fact that both railways and waterways are 
essential if industry and commerce are to reach their highest 
possible development, 

J. Ellis Barker, in his book entitled“ Modern Germany; Her 
Political and Economic Problems,” page 420, says: 

“Tf it were not for the existence of the German waterways, 
the German industries would certainly not be in the flourishing 
condition in which they are now. + * Certain valuable 
products and by-products of the German mines and ironworks 
and the more bulky products of the chemical industries of 
Germany can, according to Maj. Kurs, who is a leading au- 
thority on inland navigation in Germany, only be sold in 
Germany and abroad owing to the cheapness of transport by 
water, and in many cases the profit is cut so fine that an 
increase of the freight charges by about one-fiftieth of a penny 
per ton-mile would inevitably kill important industries, which 
it seems are at present killing the industries of countries com- 
peting with Germany. Thus, Germany’s industrial success is 
no doubt due to a very large extent to the immense assistance 
which she receives from her waterways.” 

On pages 429 and 480 he adds: 

“A few years ago a statement was published, according. to 
whieh the two Provinces of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia, 


which cover but 15 per cent of the German territory, and which 
possess 29 per cent of the population of Germany, consumed 
no less than 71 per cent of the -coal used in that country; they 
produced 81 per cent of the iron and 86 per cent of the steel 
made in Germany and they kept 83 per cent of the German 


spindles running. * * * If we inquire why this district, 
which by nature is so little favored compared with Great Brit- 
ain, where harbors, excellent coal, iron, and manufacturing 
towns are found in the closest proximity, is the most strenuous, 
the most successful, and the most dangerous competitor to 
those British industries which are so greatly favored by nature, 
we find that the industrial success of the Rhenish-Westphalia 
district would have been impossible had it not been for the 
cheap carriage of goods afforded by the Rhine.” 

In the 30 years from 1875 to 1905 the traffic on the waterways 
of Germany increased from 1,798,000,000 to 9,300,000,000 ton- 
miles, or 417 per cent. 

During the same time the traflic on the German railways in- 
creased from 6,758,000,000 to 27,652,000,000 ton-miles, or 309 
per cent. 

In the meantime the railway mileage had been considerably 
more than doubled, while the waterway mileage had increased 
but little, although the waterways had been enlarged and made 
more efficient. : 

The importance of water transportation in Germany is shown 
by the fact that at several of the largest inland cities the 
receipts and shipments by water are practically as large as 
those by rail. Since 1885 the waterways focusing at Berlin, 
which are practically all canals, have carried from 40 to 50 per 
cent of the total receipts and shipments, it being only in recent 
years that the receipts by rail have exceeded those by water. 
(Paul Goehts, Berlin als Binnenschiffahrts-Platz. In Staats- 
und-Social-Wissenschaft Forschungen Heft, 147, 1910, p. 111.) 
Quoted in final report of the National Waterways Commission, 
page 481. 

At the ocean ports of Germany the receipts and shipments by 
river are much larger than those by rail. For instance, in Ham- 
burg, in 1908, the receipts by rail were 3,357,477 tons; the ship- 
ments, 1,879,246; a total of 5,236,723 tons. 

In the same year the receipts by river were 3,082,776 tons, 
and the shipments by river were 5,522,724 tons, a total of 
8,605,500 tons. 

There is a similar condition of facts at Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, which, while they are located in Holland, depend 
largely on the Rhine and other German waterways for their 
exports and imports. At Rotterdam from two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the entire commerce is interchanged between ocean 
steamers and canal and river barges without touching a dock 
at all, 

During the debate on the last river and harbor bill the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] criticized the building of canals to 
connect great bodies of navigable water along the Atlantic 
Coast, asking why the ocean should not be used, and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Hanrprxa] said: “We have got to an age 
where the American people, at least, are on wheels; and you 
can not supplant the automobile and the railway car with any- 
thing like an antiquated canal boat or anything else that you 
can develop on our rivers. * * * Nobody would tolerate 
nowadays a freight shipment by a canal boat.” 

It is a curious coincidence that just at the time these utter- 
ances were being made in the Senate of the United States a 
number of firms in Philadelphia were putting the finishing 
touches on a line of steam canal boats to run between that city 
and New York, going by way of the Delaware River and the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal. This canal was completed in 
1838 and can be used only by boats with a draft of about 7 
feet and a width of 23 feet. It is a type of canal that nobody 
would think of building to-day. It should be noted that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has four tracks in its main line from 
Philadelphia to New York, and one or two tracks in the paral- 
lel line running from Camden across the river from Philadel- 
phia on the easterly side of the river. The Baltimore & Ohio 
road has at least two tracks—I think there are three—and there 
are other lines a trifle longer, but still useful and actually used 
for freight service between the two cities. 

In addition there is a splendid channel in the Delaware 
River, and boats of every size, from tugs to great ocean-going 
steamers, can go down the river from Philadelphia and by the 
ocean to New York. . 

With all these facilities at their command these firms in 
Philadelphia and Camden found it to their interest to put on a 
line, which began service during the last week in May, consist- 
ing at first of four steam canal boats of 125 tons capacity each, 
to which two more have since been added. 
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In many instances water transportation is sought because it 
is cheaper than transportation by rail, but in this case the 
“ Blue B Line,” as it is called, has adopted the classification and 
the tariff of the railroads entire. Everything that is carried 
Is carried exactly at the same rate that the railroads charge. 
The point is that it takes anywhere from 3 to 10 days to get 
goods from one city to the other by rail, while by the barge 
line, running through an out-of-date canal, goods leaving either 
city at 4 o’clock in the afternoon are delivered in the other 
before noon on the following day. Among the firms backing the 
new enterprise are Miller Bros, Lock Co., Henry Disston & 
Sons (Inc.), the great saw manufacturers, and the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., no one of which can properly be characterized 
as “nobody.” 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of operation through 
the Erie Canal, because of the construction of the new barge 
canal, a line called the“ Follette Line” is operating between 
New York and Buffalo, as it certainly did last year, and I think 
for some time previously, connecting with lake steamers, which 
make a through route to Cleveland and Detroit. The State of 
New York is spending more than $150,000,000 on the new barge 
canal, and the prospect for any return upon the investment is 
poor, indeed, if nobody will accept a shipment of goods in a 
canal boat. My judgment is that the new canal when finished 
will develop a great traffic to the immense advantage, not only 
of the State and city of New York, but to the State represented 
by the Senator from Ohio, and all the States bordering upon the 
Great Lakes. Furthermore, no one is trying to “supplant” 
either railways or motor trucks—we want to supplement them. 

The Senator from Ohio also said that “this wonderful land 
of ours is developed by railroads beyond any other nation on 
the face of the earth. * * * My recollection is that we have 
in this country five times the mileage, in proportion to popula- 
tion, that Europe has with its many government-owned rail- 
ways.” : 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States states that the 
German Empire has 5.9 miles of railway per 10,000 inhabitants, 
while the United States has 25.6 miles, but that is not the only 
thing to be considered, for the same authority shows that the 
United States has 63.3 miles of railway per thousand square 
miles of territory, while the German Empire has almost ex- 
actly three times as much, or 189.3 miles, 

In 1912, the last year for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, the German Empire had 37,584 miles of railway, while 
the United States had 246,776 miles, or more than six times as 
much. It is a striking fact that on less than one-sixth of the 
mileage the German railways handled nearly as many tons of 
freight and nearly 740,000,000 more passengers than were 
handled on the railways of the United States, and the gross 
revenue per mile of line operated in that year was $11,534 in 
this country and $22,348 in Germany. 

The claim has been made that freight rates per ton per mile 
are much higher in Germany than in the United States, but 
that is only apparently and not actually true. Ton-mile rates 
decrease with length of haul, and the most southerly point in 
Bavaria is only about as far from Hamburg as Pittsburgh is 
from New York. AN freight hauls in Germany are short hauls 
compared to the great distances in the United States. In the 
next place, very much of the business which is earried by ex- 
press companies in this country is carried by freight in Ger- 
many, some of it at double the regular rates, and some special 
fast service even at four times the regular rates, and these 
high rates for special service are all included when the German 
ton-mile rate is made up. 

In 1905 the Prussian Government sent two commissioners, 
named Hoff and Schwabach, to this country to make a special 
study of our railroads, and, after an elaborate analysis of the 
relative services rendered by the railroads in the two countries, 
they said that for that year a true statement of the average 
freight rates would be 14.4 mills per ton-mile on the railroads 
of the United States and 9.5 mills per ton-mile on the railroads 
of Prussia. 

Along with the constant boast that the average freight rate 
per ton per mile is lower in the United States than in Germany 
is the equally constant statement that our rates are too low 
and the railroads need more money. It is my judgment that if 
the United States should develop its waterways to the same ex- 
tent that those ef Germany have been developed we would find 
the same thing result, for the net returns on the German rail- 
ways, which are almost everywhere in direct competition with 
waterways, are very much larger than the net returns in this 
country. If the net returns from the German railways from 
the time they were taken over by the States had been applied 
to paying the debt ineurred in their purchase, that debt would 


long ago have been completely extingnished, leaving the whole 
magnificent railway system of the German Empire, with all its 
equipment, as an absolutely net asset. It is interesting to note, 
too, that if we take the German railways and waterways to- 
gether, including all cost of operation and maintenance and 
interest on cost of construction, the net revenue makes a per- 
centage considerably larger than has ever been paid by the rail- 
ways of the United States. In 1905 the combined railways and 
waterways of Prussia earned more than 7 per cent net on cost 
of construction and maintenance. During the same year 37.16 
per cent of American railway stocks paid no dividends and the 
remainder paid only 5.78 per cent—only 3.68 per cent on stock 
as a whole. 

In the case of the barge line from Philadelphia to New York 
the end sought was not the cheapening of transportation, but 
prompt delivery of freight. Some time ago I called attention to 
the new line established by the Inland Navigation Co. between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, which is carrying almost entirely 
high-class freight and is delivering it not only in less time but 
for less money than is charged by the railroads between the 
same points. 

A few days ago the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] made eloquent 
pleas for industrial preparedness in order that we might meet 
the competition for foreign trade that is expected when the 
present war in Europe comes to an end. The extraordinary 
rise in ocean freight rates since the war began has given a 
striking illustration of the way in which cost of transportation 
limits trade, On things which the warring nations could not 
get along without the high freight rates have been paid, but 
from American consuls in all parts of the world have come 
statements showing, first, the difficulty in getting goods carried 
at all; and, second, the impossibility of selling goods in the 
districts where they are stationed, because of the enormous in- 
crease in price due to high freight rates. 

Many men have been killed, and it seems certain that many 
more will be killed before hostilities come to an end, but many 
men who are crippled will not be prevented from carrying on 
their skilled vocations, many others will have power to train 
and direct new workers, and one of the greatest revelations of 
the war has been the extent to which women can be employed 
in industries which were formerly given over to men, and the 
rapidity with which they develop skill for carrying on even 
the most delicate operations. No one who remembers the 
tremendous outburst of commercial activity which followed the 
close of the War between the States can expect anything else 
but a similar result in the nations of Europe now at war. The 
United States in 1865 had still a large portion of the continent 
to conquer and domestic trade absorbed practically all of our 
energies. To the nations in Europe the regaining of the for- 
eign commerce lost during the war is absolutely vital to their 
future existence, and we shall find that they will take advan- 
tage of every possible method to decrease the cost of produc- 
tion and the cost of distribution, both of which necessarily 
enter into the final selling price. 

Under these circumstances there is no question that the 
wonderful transportation system of road, rail, and river which 
has been so extensively developed already will be used with the 
highest possible efficiency. The statesmen of Europe are alrendy 
looking forward—if, indeed, they have ever stopped looking for- 
ward—to the conditions which they must meet when the war 
has closed; and it is a startling commentary ‘on the different 
viewpoints of the statesmen in the two continents that we find 
the comparatively small disturbance of business which was pro- 
duced in the United States at the outbreak of the war, and the 
expenditures proposed to be made on the Army and Navy in this 
country—which, while large in themselves, are utterly insignifi- 
eant compared to the enormous expenditures now being made by 
the countries in Europe at war—given as reasons why we should 
stop the expenditure of money on the rivers and harbors of the 
United States, while in France and Germany, fighting for their 
very lives, they are not only maintaining and operating the 
waterways they already have but are actually building more. 

We can never reach the completest development of all our 
resources unless we have available the cheapest possible trans- 
portation; and one might as well deny the correctness of the 
multiplication table as to deny that a completely improved and 
thoroughly equipped waterway can furnish transportation more 
cheaply than any other method known to man. There are 
enormous resources in the United States which will never be 
developed until they have water transportation available, be- 
eause they can not stand the cost of transportation, either by 
road or by rail. And there is food for serious thought in the 
fact that during every one of the 20 years ending with 1913 the 
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foreign commerce of Germany, a country much smaller than 
the United States, with less wealth, much less population, and 
vastly inferior resources, exceeded the foreign commerce of the 
United States by hundreds of millions of dollars, and the excess 
was steadily growing greater as the years went by. 

In a country the farthest point of which from a great seaport 
is only as far as Pittsburgh is from New York the far-seeing 
statesmen of Germany have thought it wise to develop an in- 
tricate network of connecting waterways in order that cheap 
transportation should enable the development of the resources 
of every part of the Empire. In this country practically the 
whole interior of the continent is to-day dependent upon rail 
transportation, and the failure to develop our waterways will 
not only limit the total amount of foreign trade which we can 
secure in competition with nations better supplied with trans- 
portatfon facilities but will have a tendency to concentrate all 
manufacturing for export at points on or near the seacoast to 
the detriment of the interior,of the country. 

It is a curious fact that the State of Iowa is the only one of 
the States of the Union which showed an actual decrease in 
population at the last census; and, as I view it, if the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], who has so per- 
sistently fought appropriations for rivers and harbors, would 
study the situation carefully he would see that the future in- 
dustrial development of his State will be vitally affected by the 
improvement and use, or the failure to improve and use, the 
waterways which run from the borders of his State to the 
waters of the seas. 

1095 May 29 Senator Kenyon said (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 

102) : 

“We are making appropriations for streams not over 1 foot 
in depth.” 

This is not a fair statement of the facts. It is true that some 
of the streams being appropriated for are not over 1 foot in 
depth during the low-water period, which in some instances 
lasts for four or five months, but those same streams have a fair 
navigable depth for seven to eight months of the year, and for 
that length of time are valuable commerce bearers for shallow- 
draft boats. These streams, as a rule, have a fairly good boat- 
ing stage in the springtime, when the farmers are preparing 
for their crops, hauling fertilizer and spring supplies, and so 
forth, and in the fall when the crops are being marketed. 

In considering this question let us remember that the Great 
Lakes, which have the most marvelous commerce on earth— 
fully 80,000,000 tons a year passing the Sault Ste. Marie and 
the Detroit Rivers—are closed by ice for about four months of 
every year, so that the ice on these waters is comparable to the 
stage of low water on some of the smaller streams which are 
criticized because of shallow depth for a few months of the dry 
season. 

“You are about to vote from the Treasury in a time of great 
national stress and strain at least $20,000,000 in unjustifiable 
projects. You have had an opportunity to correct them; you 
would not even correct the worst of them.” 

Let us examine this statement in regard to $20,000,000 in 
unjustifiable projects and see how much truth there is in it. 

Consideration of that bill—or, more properly speaking, the 
filibuster on it—lasted three weeks, and serious attempts were 
made to strike from the bill only seven items: 


Tha BEST Yi) | RR ee EE SLE Se $200, 000 
The Trinity River F E GON 
Elk and Little Elk — acm aap meen er gases 8. 500 


Nanticoke River 
Ouachita Rixer 
Arkansas River ~~ 
Intercoastal Canal—Norfolk to Beaufort- 


FG A ee ee, 


These seven projects were fully discussed and were retained 
in the bill by aye-and nay votes, after being thoroughly ex- 
plained and understood by the Senate. 

A bluff was made at several projects, but no discussion thereon 
was had. and no record vote taken thereon, as follows: 


1, 738, 200 


%%% Se ae AN EN AIRS Sin AERP - PDN ey 0, 000 
Zan RRC Le a EIS 1.33 350, 000 
// ͤ—T—T—TT!:... ˙¼—H. 7˙wrV i A OL, OD 


The evils or bad features of these projects, aggregating 
$6.515,000. if any exists, were not pointed out, hence the projects 
were not defended in detail, though many champions were ready 
to explain them and prove their worthiness in every respect had 
any serious attempt been made to strike them from the bill, as 
was done in the cases of the seven projects above named, where 
record votes were taken. 

In addition to the above-named projects, aggregating 
$8,228,200, sundry items were objected to by Senator Smoor 


in a general manner, but no vote was asked thereon, and the 
specific bad features of which were not pointed out, to wit: ; 


Sarasota Ba $2, 500 
Saint Peters 14, 500 
Hillsboro 325. 000 
Apalachicola 10, 000 
Saint Jobns E e ADERENT EAD a iS a RCT 332, 000 
1, 000 

2, 500 

1, 000 

1, 000 

= 1, 000 

Cape Fear 3 Wilmington) n... — EWE, 83, 000 
Cape Fear (below er . 135, 000 
PUDE a Cy eee SAREE EE EY TEE 60, 000 
ß —— EE — 199 900 
Weben 8 —ʃ. rñ ůñ CRESS 50. 000 
J Nie | IAC sheet ESE CPE SLE Pete ies o a OO Mas SATO R — 1, 108, 500 


Which added to the $8,228,200 above gives a total of projects 
referred to by name as being devoid of merit of $9.336.700. 

In addition, there was criticism of an item of $25,000 for the 
Red River between Fulton and the mouth of the Washita River, 
of $10,000 for a Government pier at the harbor of Lewes, Del., 
and of $25,000 for a harbor at Arcadia, in Michigan. Adding 
these items it gives us a grand total of $9,396,700. 

Not even the wildest critics of this bill dared to say anything 
against the Ohio River, which carried a commerce in 1914 of 
9,530,309 tons, valued at over $93,000,000, although the existing 
project for a 9-foot depth is not half finished, and the river is 
in a most unsatisfactory condition. We can surely deduct the 
Ohio, therefore, and that leaves $4,396,700 worth of so-called 
“unjustifiable” projects. I shall not discuss them all in de- 
tail, but shall mention four or five as an illustration of how 
wild the criticism of this bill has been. 

For Hillsboro Bay the bill carries $325,000. Its commerce 
in 1914 was 1,318,749 tons, valued at $33,812,025. The term 
“ unjustifiable ” can certainly not be applied to wach a commerce 
as that. 

St. Johns River: Appropriation, $332,000; commerce in 1914 
was 1,408,040 tons, valued at $52,707,535. That certainly looks 
“unjustifiable.” does it not? 

Cape Fear River, above and below Wilmington: Appropriation, 
$218,000; commerce in 1914 was 960,024 tons, valued at 831. 
506.417. How the term “unjustifiable” can be applied to this 
splendid commerce I can not see. 

James River: Appropriation, $190,000; commerce in 1914 was 
452,950 tons, valued at $32,813,455, That may be “ unjustifi- 


able,” but it seems like a pretty good commerce to me. 


$10,000 | 29, 775 $1, 714, 822 
1,000 | 316,017 376. 983 
1.000 27.781 197,030 
2.500 | 220,058 1,550.025 
8,500 | 44.111 164, 882 
5.000 | = 167,007 8,518. 708 
30,000 | 40,39 1,042, 987 
55,000 | 61.719 1, #29, 410 
78,000 | * 169,611 4,890,009 
11914. 21913. 


The Brazos, the Trinity, and the Ouachita Rivers are being 
improved by means of locks and dams, and the work is in such 
an unfinished condition as to be of practically no value, and 
until completed very little commerce can be expected to develop, 
as the condition of these rivers is very bad for many months 
of each year. On the Ouachita there is a considerable com- 
merce, which amounted to 70.619 tons in 1915, valued at 
$3.074,465, although the project is tess than one-half finished. 

On the Missouri River a promising business is developing 
through a boat line recently established at Kansas City, operat- 
ing on the river from that city to St. Louis, which gives through 
bills of lading and provides for all terminal charges, transfer 
of freight from boat to rail, and vice versa. 

A fair examination and criticism of every one of these proj- 
ects, the only ones subjected to criticism during the three weeks’ 
discussion of this bill, will show that there is merit in every 
one of them, and, while perhaps it might be advisable to dis- 
continue work on several, it is very questionable whether the 
term “ unjustifiable” can be applied to a single one of them. 
Certainly not to three-fourths of them in number and more 
than three-fourths in the amount being expended thereon. 

Bear in mind that these criticized projects aggregute only 
89.396.700, which is very different from the $20,000,000 “ un- 
justifiable ” projects referred to by Senator Kenyon. To say 


the least, the critical Senator from Iowa was indulging in 
violent flights of fancy. 
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But it is so easy to criticize, so easy to pull down, and so 
hard to build up. If the Senator had devoted one-tenth of the 
time consumed by him in trying to destroy this bill in an 
earnest, sincere effort to find some better system, some wiser 
method of making appropriations for the absolutely necessary 
improvements of the Nation's waterways, it would have been 
so much better, and he might have accomplished something. A 
little boy with a sharp hatchet could in five minutes destroy 
the wonderful painting of the Battle of Lake Erie, which is 
the pride of our Capitol, but it woald require years of labor of 
a great painter to reproduce it, and perhaps we could never 
find an artist to give us back that wonderful picture. 

The present system of improving rivers and harbors may not 
be as perfect as could be devised, but it has been in existence 
for a long time; it was the system used by the Republicans dur- 
ing their 16 years of continuous power, and was brought to 
what they conceived to be a high stage of perfection by the ex- 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, when he was chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House. No material 
changes have been made in that system since the act of 1907, 
which Mr. Burton characterized as the most perfect piece of 
river and harbor legislation ever passed. The last three rivers 
and harbors bills—those of 1914, 1915, and the current year— 
were framed along exactly the same lines as during the Burton 
régime, and the recent act, as reported to the Senate by the 
Commerce Committee, carried 280 items, of which 210 items 
were carried in the act of 1907. In other words, the pending 
bill provides for a continuation of prosecution of work on 210 
projects out of a total of 280 that have been under way for 
many years that were inherited by the present Democratic ad- 
ministration from their Republican predecessors, Many of these 
projects were left in such an unfinished condition that it was 
absolutely necessary to continue work thereon, while others re- 
quired annual appropriations for maintenance. 

There were very sharp criticisms of the river and harbor bills 
of 1914 and 1915, and, as a result of prolonged filibusters, it 
became necessary to adopt lump-sum appropriations, a method 
unsatisfactory to everyone, which merely provided for existing 
projects, but no new ones whatsoever, and did not permit of the 
businesslike, vigorous prosecution to completion of many im- 
portant works then under way. During these debates there was 
no suggestion of any better method, and every one of the critics 
ndmitted the necessity of doing a certain amount of river and 
harbor work. 

The critics of the present bill admitted that. The Kenyon- 
Sherman substitute proposed a lump-sum appropriation of 
$20,000,000, thereby admitting that the work must go on at 
least to the extent of $20,000,000, but confined and limited to 
old projects already under way, and without any discretion be- 
ing vested in the engineers to take up new projects, many of 
which perhaps are more meritorious than the old ones, 

I might understand the opponents of this measure if they had 
suggested a lump sum of $20,000,000, or $25,000,000, or $30,- 
000,000, as they did suggest, if those sums were to have been 
placed in the hands of the Engineer Corps with full discretion 
to expend same on the waterways of this Nation, regardless of 
whether the projects had ever been adopted by Congress or not, 
and with full power and discretion to use same in any manner 
and for any projects, new or old, that seemed best to the 
Engineer Corps. Such a suggestion would at least have pre- 
sented something new. Of course I should have opposed it, 
for I believe it is the province of Congress to decide whether 
or not a project should be adopted and money spent thereon, 
but our critics could offer no suggestion except a lump sum, 
tied hard and fast to old projects—the offspring of 16 years 
of Republicanism. They seemed to show a little interest in the 
progeny of their party in just wanting these old projects looked 
after, but wanting absolutely nothing done for new ones. 

The Democratic Party tried to provide for a number of new 
and meritorious projects in the bills of 1914 and 1915, which 
were filibustered to death by Republican opposition. In the 
bill of this year, as it left the House, only one new project 
was carried, because the exigencies of the Treasury were con- 
sidered so great that it was deemed not advisable to begin any 
new work at this time. The Senate committee added several 
new projects of great merit, which, in my opinion, strengthened 
the bill very materially, and two or three others were added 
during the debates on the bill. 

On the whole, the measure is an excellent one. While there 
may be some defects in it, I know of nothing serious. I am 
convinced it is as free from error as any river and harbor bill 
ever enacted. I believe the system as good as can be devised, 
and it is certainly most unfortunate that so much prejudice 
has been aroused against a measure fraught with such great 
benefits. 


I-also ask to put in, as a part of my remarks, an article 
which I prepared for the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. It was published in the Annals of that 
academy for March of this year. You perhaps are all fa- 
miliar with this magazine. It is a very prominent one, pub- 
lished in Pennsylvania. The article is entitled“ The high cost 
of the pork barrel.“ It is very apropos, and it is not long. I ask 
to insert that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is. so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tue HIGH Cost OF THE PORK BARREL. 
[By Joserm E. RANSDELL, United States Senator from Loulsiana.] 


attemp 
to con 
unwo 
Nation, r the private benefit of 
or for one or more of his constituents, d 
that certain classes of legislation, such as gasos posne buildings, 
not who 


Con; en's proocts; never in their own. The 9 tous for 
rivers, public buildings, and ons in the district of Con man 

the critic, are all ht, in his opinion, and are without the rosa ih 

scent of “ pee : that smell exudes only from sums to be expended in 
the district of Congressman B. What a difference it makes whose ox 
is gored. In the press it is usually found that the severest critics of 
“pork “ lly river and harbor “ pork,” and more es lly river 


SENATOR BURTON DENOUNCES CHARGE OF “ PORK BARREL,” 


Ex-Senator Burton, of Ohio, who for 10 years was chairman of the 
River and Harbor Committee of the House of resentatives, said before 
the convention of the National Rivers and H rs Congress in Dece 
ber, 1909 (see convention N p. 106): 
= 1 friends, the president of this congress will say to you that we 
haye known no North, no South, no East, no West in the years we 
have been together. We have taken up projects according to the meas- 
ure of their merit, and I can vouch t members of the committee in 
many instances have leaned over backward where their own localities 
were involved and have given closer attention to projects in other 
pao * * Tau bave had to meet the idea that there is a pork 
arrel somewhere. Whenever there is a man of superficial information 
on this subject or one who has had some project that has been turned 
down hard because it had to be turned down, that man beg'ns to talk 
about the pork barrel. There has been no line of appropriations made 
by this Government more carefull rded than appropriations for 
vers and barbors. + I challenge anyone to cite an instance 
where that bill has ever been made up to tify certain localities 
or to advance the interests of some Member of Congress in the House or 
Senate. © There has been no n no pork barrel, no 
regard for individual prospects or anything of the sort, no regard for 
an rticular locality in the country.” 
t can I add to these words? Mr. Burton surely knew all about 
river and barbor legislation, and he had no motive to misrepresent facts. 
As river and harbor legislation is the bays sufferer from pork- 
barrel slanders, I will take that up first, and later give some attention to 
public buildings and pensions. 


m- 


SLANDERS. 


It is said of one of the famous French atheists, who hers es Chris- 
tianity with the utmost venom, that he told his followers, “ Lie, lie, lie; 
some of your les will stick.” I sometimes wonder if this method is not 
taught by the enemies of river and harbor legislation, for it is hard 
to conceive otherwise how such baseless fabrications have been repeated 
again and again, until many well-disposed but ignorant people believe 
them to be true. 

I have quoted above what ex-Senator Burton says about river and 
harbor “pork” and his indignant statement that “there has been no 
logrolling, no pork barrel, no regard for individual prospects, or any- 
thing of the sort, no regard for any particular locality in the country” 
in the preparation of river and harbor bills. 

I was for 12 years a member of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and for the past 3 years 
have been on the Commerce Committee of the Senate, which has charge 
of river and harbor legislation. Moreover, this subject bas been a 
hobby with me, and I have studied it closely and from every angle for 
the past 15 years; hence, I ought to be a fairly competent witness, 
Every word uttered by Senator Burton is true. The committees of 
Congress did their utmost to enact laws in regard to rivers and harbors 
that were fair, just, and beneficial to the publie at large, regardless of 
individual: Congressmen, or private interests. I do not pretend to say 
that no mistakes were made, for to “err is human,“ but I insist, for 
reasons that I will explain later, that fewer errors were made in the. 
pre ration and passage of river and harbor bills than in any class of 
93 enacted by Congress. 1 deny with all the force of my being 
that there was sry. real “ pork in the river and harbor bills passed by 
Congress during the past 15 years, and defy anyone to prove the con- 
trary. I know that appropriations for certain projects have been criti- 
eized and held up to scorn and ridicule, but it is so easy to make an 
assertion, and so bard to disprove a slander. We are prone to believe 
everything evil we hear. The rules of legal evidence say that he who 
asserts must prove but how much proof does the ordinary man require 
to convince him that a plausible story about some man's dishonesty or 
some woman's lapse from virtue is true? 


to the public and used it for corrupt 33 én ae 
e on ce. 


ators and Representatives could induce these officials to favor the 
project then areir -h the 10 United States engineers who must give it 
Ar approval before it has any standing before 


have no 
motive for promoting a vicious project; and the onal com- 
mittees charged with the duty of studying and reporting on it to their 
colleagues in both Houses can bave no reason or incentive for favoring 
D nrolest which is bad and unworthy, as it does not affect them or 
their people. 


SPLENDID SAFEGUARDS FOR WATERWAY APPROPRIATIONS. 


making ap tions for waterways, and it is almost impossible to 
ut through an unworthy project. Following is a brief statement 
e steps pr g the adoption of a project; whether it be one of 


only local interest, the 1 is the same. 

ouse or Senate as a survey of the 

proposed profect, and, if thought worthy on prima facia showing, the 
survey is included in the next river and harbor bill. The Chief of 
Engineers then directs the United States engineer in charge of the 
locality, usually an officer with the rank of captain or major, to make 
a preliminary examination and report, showing feasibility, prospective 
cost and benefits, and every ascertainable fact. This rt 2221 first 
to the colonel in charge of the divinou then te the Board of ineers 

seven United 3 
oca 


adversely, that usually settles and the 
pe jk — Sig 


rently worthy, he so ig ape and 
his opinion, after most careful co: 


affirmed 

or disavproved. $ 

Should the Chief of Engineers, in the light of all the facts and sug- 

stions of the local eer, the division engineer, and tbe Board of 

gineers for Rivers and Harbors, conclude that the project is worthy 
of an actual survey, it is ordered referred back to the local engineer. 
A survey pa is then placed in the feld and an elaborate survey is 
made to ascertain every fact upon the project, including cost, 
commerce present and prospective, and everything helpful to Con; 
in reaching a final conclusion upon its merits and demerits. This 
survey usually requires several months, and, in the very important 
projects, one or more years, and no reasonable py aaron ed is spared to get 
all the facts. The renort then to the division engineer, who 
arenes A views and forwards it to the, Board of for Rivers 
and Harbors 

This board has offices in the city of Washington, and in addition to 
a careful review of the reports of the local and division engineers, 
it gives hearings, = and con, to interested persons. Moreover, if 
tho pro, ts a costly one the board frequently examines it in person, 
as it did recently when the entire membership of seven colonels 
investigated the Missouri River below Kansas City. The findings of 
this board. accompanied by reports, evidence, maps, —.— then go 
to the Chief of Engineers, wbo renders a final decision, which is trans- 
mitted through the Secretary of War to Congress, and the whole 
record is published as a public document for all the world to see, 
And if the project is not regarded as worthy either by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors or the Chief of En rs, it is not 
considered as having tive status. In other words, Congress will 
not appropriate for waterway projects unless approved as above Indi- 
cated, except in very rare cases, when the amount involved is quite 
pen and Congress has conducted an independent inv ition for 
tse 


Bear in mind that the United States engincers are the honor men 
of West Point, the pick and flower of the American Army; that many 
of the ablest and best men of our Republic, including builders of 
the Panama Canal, have been United States engineers; that they 
have disbursed over three-fourths of a billion dollars on waterways 
with only one scandal—that at Savannah; that they hold office for 
life; that they are not interested personally in the localities where 
they serve for three or four years and then leave, never to return in 
most cases; that not only one engineer, but ten, must Investigate and 
report in writing for publication upon a waterway project before 
Congress will consider it. 

How would it be possible for — smelling of “pork” or graft 
to run such a gantlet? The charge of “pork” in connection with 
river and harbor legislation is preposterous. It is made by enemies of 
waterway legislation who have no regard for truth 

River and harbor bills are not pork-barrel 
builders. 


th, 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS TEACH PATRIOTISM. 


yy een for public buildings to be used by 2 bes and by 
the artments of the Government at Washington and for use as 
custombouses, courts, offices, etc, throughout the Republic, bave 


been sharply critici and the of “pork” frequently leveled at 
—— 1 eeded and 


them. Perhaps a few of these dings were not really n 

too great expense may have been incurred in const some of 
them. scope of this article dors not permit a detailed ussion, 
but let me suggest that all these buildings, without a single e tion, 
were for the use and b t of the general public and could not, 
except in the most indirect way, be of any advantage to private Ks 
sons, thongh the Congressman w them received the plandits | 


litical rewards. 
These expenditures were all investments and the 
the buildings and other property in evidence thereof. 
and returned large interest on their cost; others were not so 

in the maim they bave turned out as well as average real estate 
investments. 

As an instance of how substantially our Government usually builds, 
let me relate a 1 8 at the city of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Ransdell and I visited its ruins a few months after the great 
uake and fire We traveled for miles through a scene of awful 
‘desolation, with masses of every im able building material which 
fire could not consume scattered and and gnaried in the most 


inextricable confusion. The spends ci 


hall, erected at a 


$7,000,000 i onl 
thstood an 2 


wi 


2 Th gs in the smaller places 
rarely cost over $50,000, but they are built in the best style of archi- 
tecture and of the very best material. It is the most notable struc- 
ture in the town and is the observed and admired of all observers. To 
look at it makes one proud he is an American citizen. The United 
States Sag is always flying over it—an emblem of our National Unio: 
power, and glory; our right to free speech and free conscience, and al 
that makes a government loved and honored by its people. In some 
lecalities the Stars and Stripes are seldom seen except on the staff 
of a public building, where they sing a continuous anthem in honor 
of our country and teach patriotism 365 days in every year. 

Surely river and harbor and public building legislation is not fairly 
open to the charge of “ pork,” but the same can not be said of our 
pension bill. 

THE PENSION ABUSES, 

A discussion of the abuses of our pension system is a delicate and 
difficult matter. Patriotism is a virtue which is implanted deep in the 
American and a leading attribute of patriotion is gratitude to 
those who ‘iave shed their blood in their country’s defense—who beard 
and answered her appeal in time of direst need. No one, and certainly 
not I, would deprive any soldier who was disabled in the service of his 
country of a nsion. Every dependent widow of a soldier who was 
killed or disab while fighting for his native land should be pensioned. 
What I shall say is aimed not at our pension system, but at its abuses— 
abuses which have made the title “pensioner” appear more like a 
term of dishonor than a e of glory. 

Since the besinning of our overnment we have expended 
$5,025,193,970 for pensions—a sum more than six times as great as all 
river and harbor appropriations duri the same period, and two-thirds 
more than all Navy she aaa d that time. Of this collossal 
22 all but $96,000,000, or 84,928, 748,525, has been distributed since 


A brief study of our annual pension appropriations is illuminating. 
After the Civil War our pension disbursements naturally increased as 
more and more names were placed on the rolls. 874 they had 
reached $30,000,000, and then the decline ; but then also began 
the period of artificial pension legislation of questionable propriety. Up 
to 1878 pensions were paid only to disabled soldiers and their ndents, 
but in 1879 Congress passed a law granting full arrears to all persons 
entitled to pensions, and our expenditures leaped, in two years, 
$20,000,000—from $37,000,000 in 1878 to $57.000,000 in 1880. This 
Increase was so t that Congress then passed an amendment oq 
viding that the claim for arrears must have been filed prior to 1880. 
gp E the payment of arrears our pension appropriations soared, and 
in 1 had reached $82,000,000. In that year the limitation as to the 
time of — a claim for arrears so far as widows were concerned was 
removed, this opened the door to all kinds of frand. The tempt 
prize of thousands of dollars of arrears was too much for numbers o: 

widows,” many of whom were and there can be no doubt that 
many persons were beneficiaries of the Government's bounty who were 
not entitled to it. 

AN ERA OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Under the influence of this legislation and of “ Corporal” Tanner, a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, who became pension com- 
missioner at that time, and who is credited with the statement “ God 
help the (Treasury) surplus when I 

109.000.000. In 1 


8 need not have arisen from war service, provided it was not caused 
by viclous habits. The act also pensioned ows of soldiers who had 
d 1890, and provided that they need not prove that the 
soldier's death was due to causes brought on by the war. The result 
was that our sion disbursements 8 $52.000,000 in three 
years, and reached $161,000,000 in 1893. The strong stand df President 
Cleveland checked this waste of public funds for a while, and the efforts 
of the Commissioner of Pensions under him, Mr. William Lochren, un- 
earthed enormous frauds. Mr. Lochren dro 2.266 names from the 
pension rolls, and rednced the ratings in 3,343 cases. Pension disburse- 
ments, under his administration and without any change in the law, fell 
from $161,000,000 to $143,000,000 in a single year. 

To show how graft of all kinds had permeated our pension system, let 
me point out that in 1899 Commissioner of Pensions H. Clay Evans, 
after investigation, disqualified 24.662 of the registered pension at- 
torners; lea only 18.431 to practice before the bureau. 

It is impossible, however, to go into particulars. In 1907, 1908, and 
1912 further pension legislation was passed, and now we have practicall 
a service pension, as every veteran over 62 FP igor of age, even tho 
not disab} is entitled to a pension. The War between the States is a 
ee of years ago. Five years after the war, in 1870, there were 
198, pensioners on the rolls; in 1915, half a century after the declara- 
tion of ce, there were 748,147 persons receiving 
1,606 are Civil War pensioners. In 1870 our pension bill was 

000.000; in 1915, it was $166.000,000 ; and bills have recently been 
troduced providing for larger and more pensions, 
OUR PENSION DISBURSEMENTS LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

Our pension disbursements in 1913 were $176.714,000—five times as 
much as France, seven times as much as Germany, ten times as much 
as Great Britain, and twenty-three times as much as Austria-Hungary. 
These four A European powers combined spent for pensions that 
5 $84,000,000, or less than one-half as much as the United 


Let me repeat that every soldier who was disabled or whose health 
was impaired during the war, and his dependents after his death, 


before 


vernment aid, of 


the 
ve no information as to his disabilities he is 
evidence, This evidence is purely of an ex parte 
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character, and consists of affidavits filed by the soldier, from comrades, 
offices in his regiment, etc., alleging that they knew personally of his 
injury. This was a fruitful source of fraud, especially some years ago. 
There was a natural tendency among the old soldiers to 5 
with each other on the principle, If I swear to his ‘ disability,’ he 
des swear to mine.” And every doubt is solved in favor of the old 
soldier. 


SOME STRIKING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two instances of disability“ will be instructive. 

Mr. Charles D. Long, while serving actively as judge of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, was drawing $72 per month for “ total and pamar 
none ADRO though this pension was reduced in 1893 to $50 per 
mon 

Gen. John C. Black in 1878 was pensioned at the rate of $100 per 
month by special act of Congress on the ground that he was “a phys- 
ical wreck, maimed and diseased. incapable of any effort, and much of 
the time confined to his bed.” Since then this physical wreck was 
Commissioner of Pensions for four years, served one term in Congress, 
and later was chairman of the Civil Service Commission for nine 44200 
during all of which time he continued to draw his pemon of $1.200 
pa year in ađdition to his of 85.000 as commissioner, $5,000 as 

epresentative, and $4.500 as chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. These are but two striking cases, though a great many si 
ones could be cited. 


THE MIGHTY PENSION GRIP, 


Surely, if there is “pork “ in any congressional legislation, it is in 
our pension bills, So skillfully distributed has been this form of Gov- 
ernment bounty. and so closely akin to love of country is gratitude to 
the worthy veteran. that men's voices have been stilled when they 
should have been raised in protest against the abuses of our pension 
system. So-called “ reformers ” who attack river and harbor legislation 
dare not turn the searchlight of publicity upon the evils that have 
crept into our pension disbursements; they dare not call attention to 
the real “pork barrel,” the pension bill, use man — — and 
more liberal pensions, are very near and dear to the 748. recipients 
of the Government's favor, and their relatives and friends, who are 
powerful at the pens 

Some idea of the importance of pennon gratuities as purely finan- 
cial propositions appears from the fact that in 1915 the amount pald 
in pensions to citizens of Ohio was $15.666, : Pennsylvania, $15,- 
275.000; New York. 513.791.000; IIIinois. $11,409,000; Indiana, 
810.096.000: Towa, $5.621.000; and Wisconsin, $3,995.000. Let us 
compare this Ohio fifteen and a half million pension crop, which never 
has a bad year and costs its beneficiaries nothing, with the Louisiana 
sugar crop, worth about twenty to twenty-five millions gross per annum, 
which is very expensive to produce and is frequently the victim of bad 
seasons and adverse legislation. Ts it any wonder that Members of 
Congress from Ohio are pension enthusiasts ? 


THE SPECIAL PENSION BILL EVIL. 


But the o is not yet told. Our pension laws are liberal, very 
liberal: in fact, they practically give à service pension, and ev 
surviving Civil War veteran is believed to be on the rolls. Libe 


as are 3 
a sion to. 
Rhe bill is 


ability,” or for some other reason. Some of these bills may be worthy, 
but an immense number of them are not. No safeguards are thrown 
around pension legislation ; no investigation is made prior to the intro- 
duction of the bill, and its consideration by the pension committees of 

‘ongress must necessarily be brief and cursory, when we recall that 
5.961 bills of this character were passed last Congress, and. of course, 
this is only pect of the number introduced and investigated by the 
committees. It is a physical impossibility to give each of these special 
bills a calm, judicial investigation in order to ascertain the real facts. 
They are of necessity put throngh in a iis | 

An examination of the CoxcrrssionaL Recorp shows that among 
the chief offenders in the introduction of these special pension bills 
are some of those “ reformers" who have recently been so blatantly 
denonneing river and harbor appropriations. In one instance, three- 
forthe of pl! the hills introduced during the Sixty-third Congress by 
a Member who was very bitter in his criticism of river and harbor 
“pork” were special pension bills. 

PENSION EXTRAVAGANCE SHOULD STOP. 

Our Civil War pension laws are written upon our statute books, 
and probably the greater rt of the disbursements caused by them 
have already been made. Let us hope so at least. These legislative 
mistakes are part of our history. We can not correct them, but we 
can and should prevent the enactment of similar legislation in Beard 
to wars since the Civil War. There are now 28,912 Spanish ar 

nsioners on our rolis, and they received last year $3.851.701. This 
s entirely legitimate, for it is only proper that the Republic should 
pension those who were disabled in its service and their dependents. 
and the dependents of those killed in its service, but we must beware 
of entering upon a career of artificial legislation for these veterans, 
such as characterized the period after the Civil War. 


PENSIONS CONFER ONLY PRIVATE BENEFIT, 


Let us remember that the 585.025.193.970 paid for pensions have 
been mere expenditures; money which we have d to pay out and 
from which no dividends have ever been derived. These vast sums 
have been all outgo and no income. Pension bills are in their nature 
private bills. They give money to private individuals, and no one is 
directly benefited by a pension except the party receiving it. 

On the contrary, bills for public bulldings and rivers and harbors are 
public bills—they disburse money for public 8 and the public 
gets the benefit. The Government, like a vast business corporation, 
must have houses in which to condnet its affairs. It must build or 
rent offices, post offices, courthouses, customhouses, etc., and these 
structures, for which in all $363.967.276 has been appropriated, are 
the property of the Government—they belong to and nefit all the 

ple, and not any particular individual. They are public assets, and 

most cases have earned fair interest on their cost. 
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SPLENDID WATERWAY INVESTMENTS. 

The e Pai ee vat appropriated for waterways since the American 
Revolution are investments which have yielded, and will continue to 
yield, in their great aids to transportation rpetual dividends to the 
American people. For the stupendous sum ot mare than $5,000,000, 
lavished on pensions we have nothing, absolutely nothing, of tangible 
public benefit to show. That money is gone, and gone forever. For 
our river and harbor expenditures, however, we have, and posterity 
will have for all time, our splendid eee harbors, great marts of 
trade, where giant ships dock at their wharves; our Great Lakes, 
vast inland seas, where a hundred million has been nt, and 
which carry the largest and cheapest volume of water-borne freight on 
earth; and our rivers, like the Ohio and the Black Warrior, heretofore 
almost unnavigable, but now being improved by locks and dams and 
made great arteries of commerce. These are permanent public works 
which help to make our country the richest and best on the face of 
the earth. Improved waterways are freight carriers and rate regula- 
tors; they are commerce builders; they are creators of prosperity. 
There are only three cities in the United States of over 150.000 popula- 
tion, and none reach 250,000, which are not on navigable water. 
Practically every metropolis of ancient and modern times. was located 
on a navigable stream or the ocean. Improved waterways make quick. 
convenient, and economical transportation, and such transportation of 
products is essential to national prosperity. 

To summarize, I am convin that charges of pork barrel, as ap- 
plied to rivers and harbors and public buildings, are in the m 
unjust and slanderous; but I can not say the same about pensions. 
And not only has pension legislation been enormously expensive in 
actual outlay of money, but I fear its advocates have done much to 
demoralize American politics and to lower the high standard in which 
Congress should be held. The cost of the pension pork barrel has 
been very high. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the hit bird generally flutters; 
and evidently Gov. Hughes, in every speech that he has so far 
made on his campaign tour, has hit some Democratie bird, for 
we see them fluttering in the Senate every day, and we hear 
of their fluttering in the House. I hope the same practice will 
continue in the future that has been happening in the Senate 
in the last few days. We have had an exhibition on the floor of 
the Senate for the last three days, or I might say ever since 
Gov. Hughes entered on his campaign, that is most refreshing; 
and it certainly must show the American people that what Gov. 
Hughes is saying is hurting our Democratic brethren, or they 
would not undertake to answer his speeches as they have. I 
have felt sorry for those assuming to be critics. 

But that is not what I rose for, Mr. President. I promised 
the Senator that I would call attention to some of the rivers 
that I referred to in asking him a question for which he so 
kindly yielded to me. In a speech made by me on May 20 of this 
year I called attention to the estimated cost to the Government 
for improving waterways to float actual commerce on a few 
projects that were provided for in the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill. Of course, in that estimate that I referred to I 
did not include logs, for there is no need of classifying logs as 
commerce. If there is water enough for a log to float in, it will 
run down the river without any river improvement or without 
loading it on a boat. But I will admit, Mr. President, that 
there have been appropriations made in the river and harbor 
bills where there was no water in the so-called river or creek. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to ask the Senator to name 
one of them. I deny that statement absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the time now—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask the Senator if he will not yield to 
me for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, I refuse to yield to an in- 
terruption in any such spirit as the Senator manifests at this 
time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator name one of those 
streams? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refuse to yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah re- 
fuses to yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator can not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that I can do it, as I did 
do when the rivers and harbors bill was under consideration. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish he would. He can not do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the Ohio River the freight carried, taking 
the appropriations that have been made for the river and figur- 
ing 4 per cent interest on the same, cost the Government of the 
United States $5 a ton. Of course that means excluding the 
soft coal. In the case of the lower Mississippi it cost the Gov- 
ernment $35 a ton; the Arkansas, nearly $20 a ton; on the 
Hennepin Canal, $36.75 a ton; on the Missouri, a little over $40 
a ton; Muscle Shoals, $41 a ton; the Aransas Pass Canal, $80 
a ton; the Brazos, $80 a ton; the Red River, $96 a ton; the 
proposed Muscle Shoals project, $96 a ton; and the Big Sandy- 
Kentucky project, $350 a ton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
how he makes that calculation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I take the appropriations that have been 
mades for these rivers—— 


8 
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Mr. FLETCHER. For all time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; just the same as anybody else 
would make an investment in a business. It is for all that 
the Government has expended. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And then count the commerce for the 
last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I count the commerce for the last year, of 
course, because the commerce next year will be appropriated 
for the same as for this year. In fact, Mr. President, the com- 
merce upon the rivers complained of has declined; in the case 
of some of them it has declined 50 per cent within the last four 
years. This is one reason why former Senator Burton changed 
his mind on such projects. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And in the Senator’s calculation he has 
not taken into consideration the commerce for all the years 
since the project was started? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every year there has been an appropriation, 
and I have taken into consideration the commerce of each year 
with the appropriation that has been made; and I know that 
the Senator from Florida or the Senator from Louisiana would 
never put their money into such propositions as these. That is 
why this bill is called a pork-barrel bill. I believe in the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors of this country—I mean, 
the actual harbors and the actual rivers—and I have stated 
here numbers of times that I would prefer to see the appro- 
priations increased rather than decreased upon such projects. 

The Senator had a testimony meeting here this afternoon and 
called upon certain Senators to testify. Let us have the testi- 
mony now, Mr. President, of a Democrat, Mr. McCrtntic, of 
Oklahoma, and see what he says in relation to the bill to which 
the Senator has referred: 

There has been spent over $800,000,000 on rivers and harbors through- 
out the United States, and it is pretty generally agreed that one-third 
of this amount has been wasted. ntly there was published an inter- 
esting article entitled “ Fetching the Gulf to Dallas,” which shows that 
more than $1,952,287 have been expended upon this project up to June 
30, 1913. a article follows: 

‘An interesting exhibit in the 1914 catalogue of follies is the Trinity 
River in Texas. he plan is to make Dallas, 512 miles (by water) from 
the river’s mouth, a seaport. The politicians and misguided business 
men behind the project propose to drown the deep baritone of bullfrogs 
on the Trinity's banks with the roar of steamboat whistles in midstream. 
But it is Ube. the frogs will be croaking for many years to come. The 
Trinity is beng improved“ by canalization—by open channel work 
and a system of locks and dams—in order to secure a 6-foot stage from 
Dallas to its mouth. In 1902 Congress appropriated $125.000 to start 
the work, and to June 30, 1913, 81.952.207 was cppropriated for the 
job. It is estimated that $581,622 more will be required to complete the 
project. The present bill carries Last year 4 77 tons 


$155,000. 
of freight were carried on the Trinity, and 44,863 tons of was saw 
logs and cordwood.“ 


Mr. President, I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
now to continue and read the balance of this article in regard 
to the Brazos and Old Washington and Waco, and so forth, but 
I want to call attention to the Beaufort Canal, which has an 
insignificant commerce. It receives a million dollars in the 1916 
river and harbor appropriation bill. Millions are being squan- 
dered on this North Carolina scheme. Attention was called to it 
— the Senate. Did it do any good? None whatever —none 
whatever. 


The Tennessee River carries $944,000 for another canalization scheme, 
which benefits no one but water-power owners, contractors, and dredg- 
ers. All the actual waterway commerce amounts to less than 2 per cent 
of that handlcd at Ashtabula, Ohio, and yet we have spent $11,000,000 
on this wasteful scheme. 

In the 1916 bill is $710,000 for the Cumberland River, which floats 
only about 50.000 tons of actual commerce annually, or about 1 per 
cent of that handled by the little harbor of Ashland, in my own State. 
Nearly $6,000,000 of Government money has been spent on the Cumber- 
order to get that result. 

The Arkansas, Ouachita, and Red Rivers receive about $1,000,000 in 
the 1916 bill, in addition to over $8,000,000 already spent by the Gov- 
ernment, All the actual commerce on *hese three rivers com ined does 
not amount to one-half of 1 per cent of that handled by either of the 
Chicago or Milwaukee Harbors. 

The Trinity gets $250,000 and the Brazos $390,000 in this bill, or 
640.000 for two streams that do not furnish a half-dozen trainloads 
Æ actual freight the year around, And we have spent nearly 84.000.000 
preps a commerce that costs over $80 per ton to float on these dry 

vers. 


June 25, 1914, ex-Senator Burton made this statement: 
There should be a careful reexamination of each of these waterways. 
Speaking of the then river and harbor bill— 


ud a policy adopted which squares with present conditions. The fol- 
wing are illustrations: On the Red River below Fulton, covering a 
Ustance of 475.4 miles, there was in the year 1912 a total tonnage of 
44,967 tons. Of this amount, 42,640 tons were saw logs, of which the 
average haul was 131 miles, and lumber 1,100 tons. the balance of 
the freight, including lumber, amounting to 2.327 tons, part was carried 
45 and part 80 miles. The total amount appropriated to date for this 
stream is $2,768,377. There was no appropriation in the pending bill 
as it came from the House, but by a proposed Senate amendment 
100,000 has been inserted. ‘The expense per ton to the United States 
vernment for carrying this freight, including the lumber, can be 
approximately obtained an allowance of 4 


r cent is made on the 
amount appropriated to date and the prosp 


ve appropriation in the 
LITI — T85 


nding bill is added. This interest on the investment would amount to 

110,735.08, and adding the $100,000 appropriated would make a total 
of $210,735.08, The cost per ton would be $4.68, or if the saw logs 
are excluded the cost per ton would be $90.56 and the cost per ton- 
mile $1.53. 

Mr. President, there is no Republican Senator who objects 
to proper appropriations for rivers and harbors, and far be it 
from me from ever objecting to an appropriation for a river or 
harbor anywhere in the United States the improvement of 
which will be a benefit to the people of the United States. 

The Senator can not point to me as being one who is inter- 
ested in the river and harbor appropriation bill on account of 
appropriations that go to my own State. Utah has never had 
a dollar in a river and harbor bill, and never will have; yet, as 
far as I am concerned, I would be just as liberal as any other 
Senator possibly could be on projects that are worthy of im- 
provement and development. 

I tell the Senator now that there is never going to be another 
river and harbor appropriation bill made up as they have been 
in the past. They will not be constructed as they have been in 
the past. There will not be the trading that there has been in 
the past. There will never be the “I tickle you if you tickle 
me” as tliere has been in the past. There will not be the pork 
in them that there has been in the past. We only lacked one vote 
of defeating this last river and harbar appropriation bill in the 
Senate of the United States. I believe, Mr. President, as much 
as I believe that I am alive, that there never will be another 
river and harbor bill of the kind and character that passed at 
this session of Congress. 

I do not say, Mr. President, that similar measures have not 
passed before. The policy was commenced years and years ago. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator how many navi- 
gable streams there are in the State of Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, none at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for information. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there are none, and I did not refer 
to it with any idea or with the intention of asking for an ap- 
propriation. . 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator mentioned that he never 
asked for an appropriation for Utah and seemed to imply that 
there was some virtue in it; and I wished to know if there were 
any such projects in his State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ireferred to it as a fact, that if I was in a posi- 
tion to approve of a project and advocate an appropriation with 
all my heart it would not be with the hope that I should also 
secure an appropriation that would go into my State. That is 
what I referred to, and I referred to it for no other reason. 

I say, Mr. President, there are projects condemned by the 
Board of Engineers that have been appropriated for. Do we 
not remember one project in the last bill for which the engineers 
had not made an estimate? I objected to agreeing to the amend- 
ment that was offered to the bill in the Senate. It was re- 
quested that it should go over, but we found before that item 
was reached for a second consideration there was a favorable 
report from the engineers. Had conditions changed? Was 
there more water or less water between the date that it was 
asked to go over and the date that the report was made? It is 
just such things as these that we object tọ and that throw sus- 
picion upon some of the reports that have been made. 

I think Gov. Hughes has done what he ought to have done. 
He has served the interests of the American people by calling at- 
tention to the vicious practice of padding river and harbor bills. 

Mr. President, I see it is time to conclude; but I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that what I have said has not been inspired 
in any way by the speech made by the Senator from Louisiana, 
nor is it to be considered at all as an answer to his address. I 
do not care how often he or other Senators on the other side 
may attack the remarks made by Gov. Hughes. I think every 
time it is done it strengthens him. It shows, Mr. President, that 
what he is saying is hurting somebody. 

I know the Senator from Louisiana has been interested in 
river and harbor bills. I know he has studied the question for 
years. I know his State is interested in the great Mississippi 
River. Mr. President, I haye not referred to that river this 
afternoon in the few remarks I have made; but I know the 
Senator, if he had to put up the money for the Mississippi River, 
as a business proposition, judging by the commerce carried by 
that river, never would expend the amount which the Govern- 
ment is appropriating for it. 

I should like, Mr. President, to support a project that would 
solve the problem of the Mississippi River overflows; but I do 
not believe that problem is going to be solved by the levee 
system. I believe that the waters have got to be controlled 
before they reach the river; that the floods have got to be pre- 
vented from flowing all at once into the river, I believe that 
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some means will have to be devised for controlling the floods 
which arise when the hot sun begins to melt the ice and the 
snow along hundreds of streams which pour their contents at 
one time into the Mississippi River. 


Mr. President, what I have said has been said because the 
Senator asked me to refer to some of the rivers the commerce | 


on which was out of all proportion to the amount of investment 
the Government has made. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announeed that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert and 
arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the same 
more readily accessible, and for the establishment of and main- 
tenance of signboards and monuments locating the same; 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in 


the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, 


and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890; 


S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 


titled An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,“ approved June 8, 1896; 


II. R. 14299, An act to amend section 88 of an act to codify, | 


revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 8, 1911; 

H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds ; 


H. R. 16460. An act making appropriations for the support of 


the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; and 
H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a 


special canceling die for the Newark two hundred and fiftieth | 


anniversary celebration. 
PETITIONS. 
Mr. PHELAN presen 
Association, of California, and a petition of the Home Industry 


League of California, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the | 
enactment of legislation requiring railroads and their employees 


to submit their controversies to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for settlement, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 15158) to amend the Judicial 
Code, to fix the time when the annual term of the Supreme 
Court shall commence, aud further to define the jurisdiction 
of that court, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 775) thereon. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2461) for the reinstatement of 
Dr. B. R. Huntington in the Medical Corps of the United States 
Army, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 776) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
ronsent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILAAAMS: 

A bill (S. 6842) granting a pension to Susan A. Strickler; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, REED: 

A bill (£. 6843) te amend an act entitled “An act to create a 
Commerce Court and to amend an act entitled An act to regu- 
late commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 6844) granting an increase of pension to Henry J. 
Austin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLIVER: 

A bill (S. 6845) for the relief of the Pittsburgh & Castle 
Shannon Railroad Co.; te the Committee on Claims. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT (S. DOC. NO. 528). 

Mr. SWANSON, I submit the conference report on House 
bill 15947, the naval appropriation bill, and ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 


141. 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 


ted a petition of the Eureka Development 


Mr. GALLINGER. 
there is a complete agreement? 
Mr. SWANSON. There was not. 


I will ask the Senator from Virginia if 


Mr. GALLINGER. It is not a complete agreement? 

Mr. SWANSON. There are several very important matters 
still in disagreement, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the ‘Senate to the bill (II. R. 
15947) making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, T, 8, 
9, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35. 87, 38, 39, 44, 48. 63. 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 184, 178, 176, 177, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 194, 195, 196, 197, 204, 206, 245, .and 250. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 25, 
„33. 36. è 53, 55. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
G4, 67, 70, 74, 78. 79, 81, 86, 87, 88, 91. 92, 101. 103, 40%, 108, 107, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 144, 11 117, i 8 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129, 130, 131. 132, 133. aah 2 137. 138. 120 140, 


156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 69, 170, 171. 172. 
175, 178, 179, 180, 181, 192, 193, 199, 207, 208. 209, 228, 236, 239, 
242. 248, 244, 246, 247, 248, and 249, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Strike out the first word of said 
amendment and in lieu thereof insert“ Hereafter an“; and at 
the end of said amendment change the period te a semicolon 
and add the following: and hereafter an officer ef the line of 
the Navy or Marine Corps may be detailed as assistant to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, who shall, under similar 
conditions, perform the duties of the Judge Advocate General”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of said amendment and in 
lien thereof insert the following: 

“ Hereafter such amount may be expended annually for pay 
of drafting, technical, and inspection force from the several 
lump-sum appropriations in which specific authority for such 
expenditure is given, as the Secretary of the Navy may deem 
necessary within the limitation of appropriation provided for 
such service in said lump-sum appropriations at such rates of 
compensation as the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe: and 
the Secretary of the Navy shall each year, in the annual esti- 
mates, report to Congress the number of persons so employed, 
their duties, and the amount paid to each.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 8 of said amendment, after the 
word “the” and before the word “ employment,” insert “ tem- 
porary ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In line 8 of said amendment, strike 
out the words “a period” and insert in lieu thereof “ periods,” 
and at the end of said amendment change the period to a colon 
and add the following, “Provided further, That all moneys re- 
ceived from such leases shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: At the beginning of said amendment, 
after the words “And provided further,’ insert “That at the 
time he is not under charges, or undergoing punishment, or in 
debt to the Government: Provided further”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
the matter inserted by the ‘Senate, insert the following: 

“Gunnery and Engineering Exercises: Prizes, trophies, and 
badges for excellence in gunnery, target practice, engineering 
exercises and for economy in coal consumption to be awarded 
under such rules as the Secretary of the Navy may formulate; 
for the purposes of printing, recording, classifying, compiling, 
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and publishing the rules and results; for the establishment and 
maintenance of shooting galleries, target houses, targets and 
ranges; for hiring established ranges, and for transporting the 
civilian assistants and equipment to and from ranges, $135,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of Senate amendment, insert 
“$625,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Page 14 of the engrossed amendments 
of the Senate, line 19, after the word “ connection ” insert “ east 
of the west building line of Second Street east”; page 14 of 
the engrossed amendments of the Senate, line 23, after the 
word “act” insert double quotation marks; at the end of 
said nmendment, insert the following: Provided further, That 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized to lease, for periods not exceeding 10 years, such por- 
tions of Potomac Avenue and P Street between One-half Street 
and First Street SE., together with Public Reservation No, 
247, und such portion of First Street SE. as may in their 
judgment be not needed for the public use, together with a 
water frontage of Potomac Avenue and said portion of First 
Street east, as abuts the Anacostia River and all the land of the 
United States in the area lying between said streets and avenue 
and the Anacostia River, to Lewis E. Smoot, of Washington, 
D. C., at a rental to be fixed by sald commissioners: Provided 
further, That the said Lewis E. Smoot shall surrender to the 
Goyernment of the United States his present leasehold on wharf 
property now held by him which is included in the land pro- 
posed to be added to the navy yard under the provisions of this 
act”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment change 
the period to a comma and add the following: “to be paid out 
of the appropriation, ‘Pay, miscellaneous’”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: At the beginning of said amendment 
strike out the words “ purchase of” and insert in lieu thereof 
insert “for 88 acres of”; in said amendment strike out 
“ $90,000 ” and in lieu thereof insert“ $60,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Change total to “$78,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. f 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: In lines 10 and 11 of engrossed 
amendment strike out the words “to be located in the city 
of Washington on land owned by the Government”; in 
line 14 of said amendment strike out “$2,000,000” and in 
lieu thereof insert“ $1,500,000," and strike out “ $1,500,000” in 
said amendment and in lieu thereof insert “$1,000,000” with 
the following proviso: “ Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
construed as preventing or interfering with the continuation or 
undertaking of necessary experimental work during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917, as heretofore conducted under other 
appropriations ”; in line 15 of said amendment after the word 
“Provided” insert “further”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 77, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Page 24 of the engrossed Senate amend- 
ments strike out all of lines 6 to 15, inclusive, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: “All officers now in the Dental Corps (in- 
cluding the officers appointed for temporary service) appointed 
under the provisions of the act of August 22, 1912, entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, and for other purposes,’ and all 
officers now in active service appointed under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 4, 1913, who were eligible for ap- 
pointment to the Dental Corps under the provisions of said act, 
shall be appointed dental surgeons in the Dental Corps without 
further examination and without regard to the age qualifica- 
tions herein prescribed”; page 25 of the engrossed Senate 
amendments, lines 15 and 16, strike out the words “(except as 
may be necessary to adapt the said provisions to the Navy)”; 
page 26 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 3, strike 
out the words “ Navy Medical Reserve Corps and the,” and in 
lines 4, 5, 6, and 7, strike out the words “respectively in the 
Navy Medical Reserve Corps as established under the pro- 


visions of the act of August 22, 1912, and”; page 26 of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, line 10, strike out the word 
“they” and in lieu thereof insert the following: “officers of 
the Medical Reserve Corps and officers of the Dental Reserve 
Corps“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out everything after the caption 
and in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“Hereafter the total number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the line of the Navy, exclusive of commissioned 
warrant officers, shall be 4 per cent of the total authorized en- 
listed strength of the active list, exclusive of the Hospital Corps, 
prisoners undergoing sentence of discharge, enlisted men de- 
tailed for duty with the Naval Militia, and the Flying Corps: 
Provided, That the total number of commissioned line officers on 
the active list at any one time, exclusive of commissioned war- 
rant officers, shall be distributed in the proportion of 1 of the 
grade of rear admiral to 4 in the grade of captain, to 7 in 
the grade of commander, to 14 in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander, to 324 in the grade of lieutenant, to 414 in the grades 
of lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign, inclusive: Provided 
further, That lieutenants (junior grade) shall have had not less 
than three years’ service in that grade before being eligible for 
promotion to the grade of lieutenant. 

“The total authorized number of commissioned officers of the 
active list of the following staff corps, exclusive of commis- 
sioned warrant officers, shall be based on percentages of the total 
number of commissioned officers of the active list of the line of 
the Navy as follows: 

Pay Corps, 12 per cent; Construction Corps, 5 per cent; Corps 
of Civil Engineers, 2 per cent; and that the total authorized 
number of commissioned officers of the Medical Corps shall be 
sixty-five one hundredths of 1 per cent of the total authorized 
number of the officers and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, including midshipmen, Hospital Corps, prisoners under- 
going sentence of discharge, enlisted men detailed for duty with 
the Naval Militia, and the Flying Corps. Officers of the lower 
grades of the Medical Corps, Pay Corps, Construction Corps, 
and Corps of Civil Engineers shall be advanced in rank up to 
and including the rank of lieutenant commander with the officers 
of the line with whom or next after whom they take precedence 
under existing law: Provided, That all assistant surgeons shall 
from date of their original appointment take rank and precedence 
with lieutenants (junior grade): Provided further, That to de- 
termine the authorized number of officers in the various grades 


and ranks of the line and of the staff corps as herein provided,” 


computations shall be made by the Secretary of the Navy semi- 
annually, as of July 1 and January 1 of each year, and the 
resulting numbers in the various grades and ranks, as so com- 
puted, shall be held and considered for all purposes as the au- 
thorized number of officers in such various grades and ranks and 
shall not be varied between such dates. 

“The total number of commissioned officers of the active list 
of the following mentioned staff corps at any one time, exclusive 
of commissioned warrant officers, shall be distributed in the 
various grades of the respective corps as follows: 

„Medical Corps: One-half medical directors with the rank 
of rear admiral to 4 medical directors with the rank of cap- 
tain, to 8 medical inspectors with the rank of commander, to 
874 in the grades below medical inspector: Provided, That 
hereafter appointees to the grade of assistant surgeon shall be 
between the ages of 21 and 82 at the time of appointment. 

“Pay Corps: One-half pay directors with the rank of rear 
admiral to 4 pay directors with the rank of captain, to 8 pay 
inspectors with the rank of commander, to 874 in the grades 
below pay inspector. 

“Construction Corps: One-half naval constructors with the 
rank of rear admiral to 83 naval constructors with the rank 
of captain, to 14 naval constructors with the rank of coni- 
mander, to 77 naval constructors and assistant naval con- 
structors with rank below commander: Provided, That vacan- 
cies in the Construction Corps shall be filled in the manner 
now prescribed by law, at such annual rate as the Secretary of 
the Navy may prescribe: Provided further, That hereafter en- 
signs of not less than one year’s service as such shall be 
eligible for transfer to the Construction Corps. 

“Corps of Civil Engineers: One-half civil engineers with the 
rank of rear admiral to 51 civil engineers with the rank of 
captain, to 14 civil engineers with the rank of commander, to 
80 civil engineers and assistant civil engineers with the rank 
below commander. 

“ Hereafter no further appointments shall be made to the Corps 
of Professors of Mathematics, and that corps shall cease to exist 
upon the death, resignation, or dismissal of the officers now car- 
ried in that corps on the active and retired lists of the Navy. 
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“When there is an odd number of officers in the grade or 
rank of rear admiral in the line or in each corps, the lower divi- 
sion thereof shall inelnde the excess in number, except where 
there is but one. 

“Whenever a final fraction occurs in computing the author- 
ized number of any corps, grade or rank in-the naval service, 
the nearest whole number shall be regarded as the authorized 
number: Provided, That at least one officer shall be allowed in 
each grade or rank. 

“For the purpose of determining the authorized number of 
officers in any grade or rank of the line or of the staff corps, 
there shall be excluded from consideration those officers car- 
ried by law as additional numbers, including staff officers here- 
tofore permanently commissioned with the rank of rear admiral, 
and nothing contained herein shall be held to reduce below that 
heretofore authorized by law the number of officers in any 
grade or rank in the staff corps. 

“ Hereafter pay and allowances of officers in the upper half 
of the grade or rank of rear admiral, including the staff corps 
and including staff officers heretofore permanently commissioned 
with the rank of rear admiral, shall be that now allowed by 
law for the first nine rear admirals, and the pay and allowances 
of officers in the lower half of the grade or rank of rear admiral, 
including the staff corps, shall be that now allowed by law for 
the second nine rear admirals: Provided, That officers shall 
take rank in each staff corps aceording to the dates of com- 
mission in the several grades, excepting in cases where they 
have gained or lost numbers. 

“ Hereafter chief boatswains, chief gunners, chief machinists, 
chief carpenters, chief sailmakers, chief pharmacists, and chief 
pay clerks, on the active list with creditable records, shall, after 
six years from date of commission, receive the pay and allow- 
ances that are now or may hereafter be allowed a lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy: Provided, That chief boat- 
swains, chief gunners, chief machinists, chief carpenters, chief 
sailmakers, chief pharmacists, and chief pay clerks, on the 
active list with creditable records, shall, after 12 years from 
date of commission, receive the pay and allowances that are now 
or may hereafter be allowed a lieutenant, United States Navy. 

“Warrant officers shall receive the same allowances of heat 
and light as are now or may hereafter be allowed an ensign, 
United States Navy. 

“ Warrant officers shall be allowed such leave of absence, with 
full pay, as is now or may hereafter be allowed other officers of 
the United States Navy. 

“ Hereafter all promotions to the grades of commander, cap- 
tain, and rear admiral of the line of the Navy, including the 
promotion of those captains, commanders, and lieutenant com- 
manders who are, or may be, carried on the Navy list as addi- 
tional to the numbers of such grades, shall be by selection only 
from the next lower respective grade upon the recommendation 
of a board of naval officers as herein provided. 

“The board shall consist of nine rear admirals on the active 
list of the line of the Navy not restricted by law to the per- 
formance of shore duty only and shall be appointed by the See- 
retary of the Navy and convened during the month of December 


of each year and as soon after the first day of the month as- 


practicable, 

“Each member of said board shall swear, or affirm, that he 
will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view solely 
the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the naval 
service, perform the duties imposed upon him as herein provided, 

»The board shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Navy 
with the number of vacancies in the grades of rear admiral, 
captain, and commander, to be filled during the following calen- 
dar year, including the vacancies existing at the time of the 
convening of the board and those that will occur by operation of 
law from the date of convening until the end of the next calen- 
dar year, and with the names of all officers who are eligible for 
consideration for selection as herein authorized together with 
the record of each officer: Provided, That any officer eligible for 
consideration for selection shall have the right to forward 
through official channels at any time not later than 10 days 
after the convening of said board, a written communication in- 
viting attention to any matter of record in the Navy Department 
concerning himself which he deems important in the considera- 
tion of his case: Previded, That such communication shall not 
contain any reflection upon the character, conduct, or motives 
of or criticism of any officer: Provided further, That no cap- 
tains, commanders, or lieutenant commanders, whe shall have 
had not less than four years’ service in the grade in which he 
is serving on November 30 of the year of the convening of the 
board, shall be eligible for consideration by the board: Provided 
further, That the recommendation of the board in the case of 
officers of the former Engineer Corps who are restricted by law 
to the performance of shore duty only and in that of officers who 


may hereafter be assigned to engineering duty only, shall be 
based upon their comparative fitness for the duties prescribed 
for them by law. Upon promotion they shall be carried as 
additional numbers in grade. 

“The board shall recommend for promotion a number of ofi- 
cers in each grade equal to the number of vacancies to be filled 
in the next higher grade during the following calendar year: 
Provided, That no officer shall be recommended for promotion 
unless he shall have received the recommendation of not less 
than six members of said board: Provided further, That the 
increase in the number of captains herein authorized shall be 
made at the rate of not more than 10 captains in any one year. 

“The report of the board shall be in writing signed by all of 
the members and shall certify that the board has carefully con- 
sidered the case of every officer eligible for consideration under 
the provisions of this law, and that in the opinion of at least 
six of the members, the oflicers therein recommended are the 
best fitted of all those under consideration to assume the duties 
of the next higher grade, except that the recommendation of the 
board in the case of officers of the former Engineer Corps who 
are restricted by law to the performance of shore duty only, and 
in that of officers who may hereafter be assigned to engineering 
duty only, shall be based upon their comparative fitness for the 
duties prescribed for them by law. 

“The report of the board shall be submitted to the President 
for approval or disapproval. In case any officer or officers 
recommended by the board are not acceptable to the President, 
the board shall be informed of the name of such officer or offi- 
cers, and shall recommend a number of officers equal to the 
number of those found not acceptable to the President and if 
necessary shall be reconvened for this purpose. When the report 
of the board shall have been approved by the President, the 
officers recommended therein shall be deemed eligible for selec- 
tion and if promoted, shall take rank with one another in ac- 
cordance with their seniority in the grade from which pro- 
moted: Provided, That any officers so selected shall prior to 
promotion be subject in all respects to the examinations pre- 
scribed by law for officers promoted by seniority, and in case 
of failure to pass the required professional examination such 
officer shall thereafter be ineligible for selection and promotion. 
And should any such officer fall to pass the required physical 
examination he shall not be considered, in the event of retire- 
ment, entitled to the rank of the next higher grade. 

“On and after June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, 
no captain, commander, or Heutenant commander shall be pro- 
moted unless he has had not less than two years’ actual sea 
service on sea-going ships in the grade in which serving or who 
is more than fifty-six, fifty, or forty-five years of age, respec- 
tively : Provided, That the qualifications of sea service shall not 
apply to officers restricted to the performance of engineering 
duty only: Provided further, That captains, commanders, and 
lieutenant commanders who become ineligible for promotion on 
account of age shall be retired on a percentage of pay edun! to 
two and one-half per centum of their shore-duty pay for each 
year of service: Provided further, That the total retired pay 
shall not exceed seventy-five per centum of the shore-duty pay 
they were entitled to receive while on the active list. 

“ Except as herein otherwise provided, hereafter the age for 
retirement of all officers of the Navy shall be sixty-four years 
instead of sixty-two years as now preseribed by law. 

Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to reduce the 
rank, pay or allowances of any officer of the Navy or Marine 
Corps as now provided by law.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In said amendment strike out the word 
“commander”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 100, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment change 
the period to a comma and add the following: “less expenses of 
interment ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 102, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment change 
the period to a colon and add the following: “ Provided, That 
this provision shall not be construed to reduce the pay and 
allowances of commissioned warrant officers as herein author- 
ized *; and the Senate agree to the same. ‘ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 105, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment strike 
out the word Harrold” and in lieu thereof insert Harold“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 108, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Page 43 of the engrossed amendments 
of the Senate, lines 16 and 17, strike out the words “ lieutenant 
of the line of the Navy and captain of the Marine Corps” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “the line of the Navy or 
Marine Corps according to his length of service“; same page, 
line 22, strike out the word “ lieutenants” and in lieu thereof 
insert “officers,” and, in line 23, strike out the words “cap- 
tain of the“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 109, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Page 50 of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, line 19, strike out the words “of a fleet” and in 
lieu thereof insert “or of a larger naval force afloat”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 125, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In said amendment, strike out the 
word “ otherwise" and in lieu thereof insert “at shorter inter- 
vals”; on page 61 of the engrossed bill, line 6, strike out the 
word “is” and in lieu thereof insert “shall be”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the next to the last line of said 
amendment, after the word “for,” insert “temporary”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 165, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lien of the new matter inserted 
by the Senate, insert the following: “ Naval reserve force in 
this act: Provided, That the Marine Corps Reserve may con- 
sist of not more than five classes, corresponding, as near as 
may be, to the Fleet Naval Reserve, the Naval Reserve, the 
Naval Coast Defense Reserve, the Volunteer Naval Reserve, 
and the Naval Reserve Flying Corps, respectively”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 166, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out, 
insert the following: “All acts or parts of acts relating to the 
Naval Reserve which are inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act relating to the Naval Reserve Force are hereby re- 
pealed "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 168, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: Between the first and second para- 
graphs of said amendment insert the caption “ Naval Militia 

and National Naval Volunteers.” 

On page 60 of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 4 
and 5, strike out the words “or duly authorized equivalent 
official duty“ and in lieu thereof insert the following: or 
equivalent official duty duly authorized in lieu thereof in 
accordance with such regulations as may be issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy.“ 

On page 70 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 5, 
after the word “ officers,” insert “or enlisted men.” 

On page 67 of the engrossed bill, lines 19, 20, and 21, strike 
out the words “Capt. John Gardner Quimby, retired, to be a 
captain on the active list, to take rank next after Capt. Thomas 
S. Rodgers,” and in lieu thereof insert: 

“Capt. John Gardner Quinby, retired, to be a rear admiral 
on the active list, to take rank next after Rear Admiral Thomas 
S. Rodgers,” and the Senate agree tó the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 198, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: 

In lines 9 and 10 of said amendment strike out the words “ at 
the session of Congress next preceding such examination” and 
in lieu thereof insert “in the month of January of each year.” 

Strike out the second paragraph of said amendment and. in 
licu thereof insert the following: 

“Each member of said board shall receive while engaged 
upon duties as a member of the board not to exceed $5 a day 
and actual expenses of travel by the shortest mail routes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 200, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Change total to $703,946.92"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 203, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 2 of said amendment strike 
out the word “grades” 
“ grade”; and the Senate agree to the same, 


and in lieu thereof insert the word’ 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 205, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out said amendment and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 

“The President of the United States be, and hereby is, author- 
ized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint as second lieutenants on the active list in the United 
States Marine Corps, to take rank at the foot of the list of 
second lieutenants as it stands at the date of reinstatement, 
former officers of the Marine Corps who resigned from the naval 
service in good standing: Provided, That they shall establish 
their moral, physical, mental, and professional qualifications to 
perform the duties of that grade to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, may waive the age limit in favor of the 
aforesaid former officers of the Marine Corps: Provided further, 
That the prior service of such officers and the service after re- 
instatement shall be not less than 30 years before the age of 
retirement.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 240, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of said amendment change 
the period to a colon and add the following: “ Provided fur- 
ther, That this provision shall not be construed to deprive em- 
ployees of any sick leave or legal holidays to which they may 
now be entitled under existing law”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. i 

On the amendments of the Senate numbered 19, 20, 24, 41, 51, 
52, 54, 69, 71, 72, 78, 75, 76, 80, 82, 83, 84, 85, 174, 201, 202, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 237. 238, and 
241 the committee of conference have been unable to agree. 

B. R. TULLMAN, 
CLAUDE S. SWANSON, 
H. C. LODGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

L. P. PADGETT, 
J. FreD C. TALBOTT, 
ALBERT ESTOPINAL, 
THOMAS S. BUTLER, 
Ernest W. ROBERTS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On August 9, 1916: 

S. 3069. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amenda- 
tory thereof, and to. enlarge the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,’ approved March 4, 1915. 

On August 11, 1916: 

S. 2500. An act authorizing the adjustment of rights of settlers 
on a part of the Navajo Indian Reservation in the State of 
Arizona; and 


S. 4594. An act to validate certain declarations of intention to 
become citizens of the United States. 


LAWS OF THE PHILIPPINES (S. DOC. NO. 529). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, und, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee un the Philippines and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 22 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith a 
set of the laws enacted by the Third Philippine Legislature 
during its fourth session, from October 16, 1915, to February 4, 
1916, inclusive, and its special session, from February 14 to 24, 
1916, inclusive, together with certain laws enacted by the Philip- 
pine Commission. These acts and resolutions have not pre- 
viously been transmitted to Congress and none of them has been 
printed in the United States. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Wurre House, August 11, 1916. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m., Friday, August 11, 1916) the Senate adjourned until to- 
morrow, Saturday, August 12, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, August II, 1916. 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rey. George S. Duncan, D. D., of the Hermon Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 

Father of all, in Thee we live, move, and have our being, from 
Thee cometh down every good and perfect gift. Give us great 
grace as we engage in the manifold duties of this day. May 
every one of these Thy servants be guided by Thy divine spirit, 
so that all deliberations may be in harmony with Thy holy will, 
and so for the highest and best good of our beloved land. May 
we ever realize that righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people. Grant all these mercies, with the for- 
giveness of all our sins, which we ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son and our Savior. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, August 9, was 
read and approved. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. About what? 

Mr. ANDERSON. About the present so-called prosperity in 
the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent te extend his remarks in the Recorp on the pres- 
ent prosperity. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The so-called prosperity. 

The SPEAKER. On the present so-called prosperity, the gen- 
tleman calls it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. About what? 

Mr. KETTNER. About the administration in general, and 
the legislative program of the last two years. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp about the ad- 
„ and about legislation generally. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the Mexican situa- 
tion. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY NEXT. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday 


next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I did not have an 
opportunity to confer with the gentleman before the House met. 
I think perhaps we can finish the Private Calendar to-day; but 
if we do not, I think we might possibly meet to-morrow long 
enough to go ahead with it. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CALDWELL] has reported into the House a Senate bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to make certain donations of 
condemned cannon and cannon balls, and when that bill. comes 
up for consideration he has a lot of amendments to offer on be- 
half of Members of the House. He informs me that there are 
plenty of these cannon, and that he is very anxious to be able 
to leave Washington soon, and that he would like very much to 
pass this bill before he goes away. I wondered if it would not 
be practicable to have a short session to-morrow. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose I make this suggestion: Tuesday 
when we meet we will take up the conference report on the naval 
appropriation bill. We will finish that in two or three hours, 
n in the balance of that day we might consider the gentleman’s 
pill. 

Mr. MANN. 
day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not anticipate anything else. 

Mr. MANN. I hope nobody will think that I am unduly anx- 
jous to have the House meet to-morrow, but I like to accommo- 
date the Members. I thought we might have a session to con- 
sider that bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why not pass it to-day? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there will be time. Will not the 
gentleman let his request go until later in the day, when we 


I think likely we will have other things Tues- 
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can tell better? Of course, whatever the gentleman wants is 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then let us adjourn until Tuesday and fix 
ig time to pass that bill—take it up Tuesday after the naval 

Mr. MANN. I have stated the situation to the gentleman. I 
am not going to object. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose I couple with this the request that 
after the naval conference report is disposed of on Tuesday we 
take up the Private Calendar for unobjected bills? 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to bother with the Private Calen- 
dar on Tuesday, when we have up an important bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will make the request. If necessary, I 
will change it afterwurd. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The request is that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DAMS ACROSS ST. CROIX RIVER, ME. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I request the Speaker to lay 
before the House the bill (S. 5202) to authorize the mainte- 
nance and operation of dams across the St. Croix River at 
Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me., there being an identical House 
bill reported by the House committee and on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 5202) to 
authorize the maintenance and operation of dams across the 
St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand Falls, Me. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas the St. Croix Water Power Co., a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Maine, and its associate, the Spragues Falls 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), a corporation organized under the laws 
of the Dominion of Canada, acting under the provisions of their 
respective charters, and through a misapprehension of, and without 
complying with, the existing laws govern the construction of dams 
across navigable waters, have constructed two dams for power-devel- 
opment purposes across the St. Croix River, a boundary stream 
between the United States and Canada, one of said dams being located 
at Baileyville and one at Grand Falls, in the State of Maine; and 

Whereas the dams as built do not injuriously affect the navigation of 
the St. Croix River, but provide ample facilities therefor, and the 
said companies desire to comply with the law and obtain the author- 
ity of Congress for the said constructions: Now therefore 
Be it enactcd, etc., That the consent of Congress is 1 ing given to 

the maintenance, use, and operation by the St. Croix Water Power Co., 

of the State of Maine, and the Spragues Falls Manufacturing Co. 

(Ltd.), of the Dominion of Canada, of the two dams built by the said 

companies, Jointly. across the St. Croix River at Baileyville and Grand 

Falis, Me., and the said dams are hereby declared to be lawful struc- 

tures; Provided, That the construction, maintenance, and operation of 

the said dams, and the diversion thereby of the waters of said river, 
shall have received the approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, so far as such approval may be mired under the provisions of 
the boundary-waters treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
ratified May 5, 1910, and proclaimed by the President of the United 

States May 13, 1910: And provided also, That the plans and locations 

of said dams shall recelve the approval of the Chief of Engineers and 

the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. That the dams herein authorized, and their maintenance and 
operation, shall be subject to and in accordance with all the pertinent 
provisions of the laws of the United States now in force, or which 
may hereafter be enacted by Congress to regulate and govern the 
construction of dams across navigable waters. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I move to strike out the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves to 
strike out the preamble. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ApAMsoNn, 2 motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the corresponding House bill (H. R. 
13718) was ordered to lie on the table. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. This is private-claims day. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that bills on the Private Calendar be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that bills on the Private Calendar be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to pass over, without reading 
the titles, bills down to and including No. 166 on the Private 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
pass over without prejudice bills from 23 to 166, inclusive, on 
the Priyate Calendar. Is there objection? 
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Mr. CONNELLY. Reserving the right to object, I think there 
are some bills that have walted a long while. I have an interest 
in one that I would like to have considered, and I would not like 
to agree to that request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNELLY. I object. 


CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5079) for the relief of certain civilian employees of the Engineer 
Department at Large, United States Army. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Waldorf, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 15522) to establish a national park service, and 
for other purposes, had agreed to the conference asked for by 
the House and had appointed Mr. Myers, Mr. THomas, and Mr. 
Soor as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill and joint resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

H. R. 13984. Ar act granting to the city of Philadelphia, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, a right of way through the United States 
military reservation at Fort Mifflin, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution extending the provisions of the 
act approved June 16, 1898. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bill of the following title: 

H. R. 12712. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Ree. 129. Joint resolution extending until October 15, 
1918, the effective date of section 10 of the act entitled “An act 
to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 1914. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the- disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bill 
(H. R. 15048) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bill (S. 
6372) to authorize the counties of Baldwin and Mobile, Ala., 
their successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across Spanish River at or near the junction of Ruft and 
Spanish Rivers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bill 
(H. R. 15494) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of sald war. 

The message also announced that the President had, on August 
7, 1916, approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

S. 5645. An act for the establishment of Noyes, in the State 
of Minnesota, as a port of entry and delivery for immediate 
transportation without appraisement of dutiable merchandise; 

S. 6242. An act authorizing the counties of Nassau, Fla., and 
Charlton. Ga., to construct a bridge across the St. Marys River 
between Florida and Georgia; and > 

S. 6375. An act to authorize the changing of the name of the 
steamship Aroline. x 

OSCAR FROMMEL & BRO, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2241) for the relief of Oscar Fromme! & Bro. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
Clerk will call the next bill. 

DOMMICK TAHENY AND JOHN W. MORTIMER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6167) for the relief of Dommick Taheny and John W. Mortimer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to pass the bill over without prejudice. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, may I now withdraw the ob- 
2 that I made to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

8 Mr. CONNELLY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that objec- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to pass over without prejudice bills on the Private 
Calendar from No. 23 to No. 166, both inclusive. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 


EVERETT H. CORSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1858) for the relief of Everett H. Corson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LinrHicum). Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ö 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Everett H. Corson, an em- 
ployee of the Department of the Interior, Genera] Land Office, the sum 
of 82.000, as I compensation for anent injuries and ges 
received by the said Corson in an accident caused by a runaway, with- 
out any contributory negligence and while in the discharge of his 
official duties, on the 23 day of August, 1906; and an amount sufficient 
to pay the same is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out $2,000” and insert “ $1,237.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
over without prejudice the bills from Calendar No. 169 to 
Calendar No. 196, both inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to pass over without prejudice the bills 
from Calendar No. 169 to Calendar No. 196, both inclusive. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SARAH E. ELLIOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8238) for the relief of Sarah E. Elliott. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
will ask to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and hereby is, appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,073, to be paid to Sarah E. Elliott, to compensate her for the death 
of her busband, James K. P. Elliott, accidentally killed on April. 10, 
1901, while in the discharge of his duty in the ce of the Government 
of the United States in the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

? CLARA KANE. 


The next business on the Private Calender was the bill H. R. 
6406, granting the sum of $480 to Clara Kane, dependent parent, 
by reason of the death of William A, Yenser, late civil em- 
ployee, killed as the result of an accident at Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
over without prejudice the bills from Calendar No. 213 to Cal- 
endar No. 290, both inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ilinois 
asks unanimous consent to pass over without prejudice the bills 
from Calendar No. 218 to Calendar No. 290, both inclusive. Is 
there objection? 
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Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman if it Is his intention 
to object to these bills if they are called? Of course, if it is, 
there is no necessity to take up the time of the House in calling 
them. 

Mr. MANN. I intend to object to them if called, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES E. KNICKERBOCKER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
11843, for the relief of Charles E. Knickerbocker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BILLS PASSED OVER, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pass 
over without prejudice the bills from Calendar No, 294 to Cal- 
endar No. 305, both inclusive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to pass over without prejudice the bills 
from Calendar No. 294 to Calendar No. 305, Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois if 
he will permit me to ask unanimous consent to strike from the 
calendar Calendar No. 800, as that has been taken care of in 
a later report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no reason why that 
could not be done without getting unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I will withdraw the objection 
and put it as an independent request. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I inquire where the call began this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. MANN. It began at the head of the calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How many bills have been 
passed over by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All with the exception of two 
which have been passed and two objected to, down to Calendar 
No. 305. Is there objection to the request of the gentlemun 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that House resolution 252, Private Calendar No. 300, be 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent that House resolution No. 252 be laid 
on the table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


N. FERRO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
1568) for the relief of N. Ferro. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
Is hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the 

Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to N. Ferro, Italian consular 
agent, of Gulfport, Miss., the sum of $872.96, to reimburse the Italian 
bark Fenice for expense incurred in repairing damages caused by col- 
lision with the United States barge Vo. 15. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF IOWA TRIBE OF INDIANS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
4253) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and report to Congress on claims of the Iowa Tribe 
of Indians against the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LOYAL SHAWNEE AND ABSENTEE SHAWNEE INDIANS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1098) to adjust and settle the claims of the loyal Shawnee and 
loyal Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Indians, and report the same 
to Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CLAIMS OF PONCA TRIBE OF INDIANS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1094) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and report to Congress claims of the Ponca Tribe 
of Indians against the United States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideratioa of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COWLITZ TRIBE OF INDIANS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2458) authorizing the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians residing in 
on State of Washington to submit claims to the Court of 

aims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JOHN L. MOON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3589) for the relief of John L. Moon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have some information on the subject. I had not 
time to look this up. I would like to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill what are the facts, as I have not had time to 
read the report. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is one of those cases where we 
have had it discussed several times, I will say to the gentle- 
man. A man arrested a post-office burglar—I will not say he 
arrested him, but he tried to arrest him—and the burglar was 
killed. If he had arrested him he would have received a re- 
ward of $200. There was absolute proof in the case that the 
burglar who was killed was really the burglar, because he had 
in his pocket things pertaining to the post office. 

Mr. COX. The burglar was killed in resisting arrest; is that 
the fact? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; and he had in his pocket things which were 
stolen from the post office. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. He not only had stamps 
but he had money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to John L. oon, of Opelika, Lee 
County, Ala., the sum of $200, as a reward for services rendered in the 
apprehension of criminals in the burglary of the United States post 
office at Auburn, Ala. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ALMA PROVOST. 
The next business on the Private Calender was the bill (H. R, 


14784) for the relief of Alma Provost. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
funds in the United States Treasury not otherwise N the 
sum of 85.000, to compensate Alma Provost, of Martin, S8. Dak., for per- 
manent bodily injuries sustained by ber on the Ist day of February, 1915, 
at the Government Indian school at Rapid City, S. Dak., while engaged 
ee required of her under the direction of persons in charge of said 
school. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $5,000" and insert“ $540.” 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I would like to hear some explanation of this bill, as to 
how this injury occurred. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I will say to the gentleman 
this woman was employed as a laundress and she had her hand 
caught between some rollers and was very badly injured, so 
much so that the fingers of the hand had to be amputated. Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
says she is wholly incapacitated from performing work either 
as a seamstress or as a housekeeper. She was very competent 
in both lines of work before the injury. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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Mr. CULLOP. What was her age? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not know, but it is 
stated that she has three children dependent upon her. The 
Secretary recommended that she be paid some $2,000, but the 
committee, in pursuance of its policy adopted in reference to 
such cases, cut it down to one year’s salary, $540. 

Mr. CULLOP. Was this injury the result of her own negli- 
gence or was it an accident that she could not avoid? How did 
it occur? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It is true she failed to stop 
the machinery she was operating before making some adjust- 
ment, and it may be she was guilty in some small degree of 
contributory negligence, but notwithstanding that fact all the 
facts were brought before the Secretary, and, as I have just 
stated, he recommended the payment of $2.000. 

Mr. CULLOP. Was she a new employee or some one who had 
been accustomed to working on these machines? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not know how long she 
had been employed there, but I can say to the gentleman we 
cnly allowed one year’s salary, in pursuance to the policy laid 
down by the committee. 

Mr. CULLOP. Of course, if this was the result of her own 
negligence she ought not to be allowed anything. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. The machinery was not 
properly guarded so she might be protected against injury, so 
there was some negligence on the part of the Government. 

Mr. CULLOP. The Government failed to guard the ma- 
chinery as required by law? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. That is so stated, I guess. 

Mr. CULLOP. I can not object under those circumstances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


S. E. BENNETT, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11745) for the relief of S. E. Bennett. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to have the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it ected, etc., That the Recre f the Tr d 
ratay 3 86 pay. ost. of an 3 5 — — 
wise appropriated, the sum of $133.60 to S. E. Bennett, veterinary 
inspector, to reimburse nim for expenditures made 5 5 him under the 
direction of the chief clerk of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman 
for some information as to why this expenditure was made on 
the part of these gentlemen. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, replying to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from Indiana, I will say that my col- 
league on the subcommittee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FLYNN] reported this bill, but I am more or less familiar with 
the facts from my recollection of the case. The claimant was 
an inspector in the foot-and-mouth epidemic last year in Illinois, 
and he was authorized to expend not to exceed $60 a month in 
expenses. The Secretary of Agriculture in a letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims on April 8, 1916, says that 
this bill to the amount of $84.30, namely, for the two out of the 
three months, was all right, but he had not the papers which 
would show him at that time whether the third month's ex- 
penses, $49.30, were to be paid. But the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FLYNN], my colleague, and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McDrersorr], who introduced the bill, found that the 
sum for the third month, namely, $49.30, was all right. So the 
bill was reported for the full amount as asked. It is recom- 
mended by the department. 

Mr. CULLOP. The committee has determined after ascer- 
taining the facts that the money was actually expended? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CULLOP. If it was used for the purpose of exterminating 
the foot-and-mouth disease I shall certainly make no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I will 
not let this bill go through here. My fundamental objection is 
that the departments all have lawyers, all of them have law 
clerks, and they are supposed to know what the law is. They 
all know what the appropriation is and the purpose for which 
the appropriation was made. Now, then, in violation of the law, 
surrounded by as good a legal authority as they are able to 


get, they spend more than the law allows, and then come to 
Congress and seek reimbursement. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is slightly in error. 

Mr. COX. I base my statement upon the letter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says that they spent more than 
the law allows. That is not the situation. Here is a case 
where, owing to the foot-and-mouth disease, the inspectors had 
to remain on duty a large share of the time from 5 o'clock in the 
morning until 11 o'clock at night. They were not permitted to 
go home. They were required to stay at the stockyards. They 
made application to the department for permission to expend 
not to exceed $60 a month for expenses. As a matter of fact, 
they had to sleep in the stockyards, or right in connection with 
the stockyards, and had to buy their meals there. The depart- 
ment erroneously issued an order authorizing them to incur 
these expenses. 

Mr. COX. That is exactly my criticism. 

Mr. MANN. That is all right. The department erroneously 
issued an order. They stayed there. They are not asking, by 
the way, for additional pay on account of overtime, like a great 
many others are. I do not know Dr. Bennett. He is not in the 
service now. But he was required to do the work, and the de- 
partment made him the allowance, and he spent the money. 
He probably would not have spent the money and have done 
the work if they had not made the allowance, because he could 
not be required to stay on duty there from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 11 at night at his own expense. 

Now, the department may be blamed for making the errone- 
ous order, but I would like to suggest to my friend from 
Indiana, after all, that we often pass a law and we do not 
know what it means. The Senate passes it and does not know 
what it means, and the department has examined it and does 
not know what it means, and, in fact, no one can find out until 
the Comptroller of the Treasury 

Mr. COX. Passes upon it. 

Mr. MANN. Determines what it means, no matter what it 
was intended to mean. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. MANN. It may not be according to the intent, but he 
settles it. 

X. He has the last say about it. 

And I do not think we ought to punish a poor 
employee of the Government. 

Mr. COX. I do not want to punish anybody, but I think we 
ought to set an example. 

Mr. CULLOP. Here is an extraordinary circumstance which 
the department did not foresee or contemplate when this law 
was passed. It was a serious situation for the country, the 
most serious situation in that regard that I have ever seen, and 
these men ought not to have been limited where it was necessary 
to make expenditure to any regulation that was holding them 
down to a small amount. - 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Has my colleague read the report on this bill? 

Mr. CULLOP. No; but I have taken the statement of the 
gentleman who seems to have reported the bill. Now, here was 
a serious situation that required immediate action, constant 
action, and if these claims are not to be allowed, if that situ- 
ation were to arise again, men would hesitate about using all 
the means available. I do not think that zealous action should 
be discouraged in a case of this kind. 

Mr. COX. There is always a way to know the road on 
which you are traveling before you enter upon your journey, 
and that is to get a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOSEPH MANNING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12145) for the relief of Joseph Manning. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CULLOP. I would like to have that bill reported, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Joseph Manning, out of an; 
money in the 3 not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5. 000, 
as full compensation for permanent injuries received by the said Man- 
ning, occasioned by the falling of a file case at room No. 141, office of 
the Civil Service Commission, Federal Building, Boston, Mass., while 
performiug his duties as an employee of the United States Government, 
the accident occurring May 26, 1906, 
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Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man in charge of this matter, or the gentleman from Delaware 
IMr. MILLER], a question. This, I see, is a personal-injury case. 
Will the gentleman detail the eireumstances under which this 
personal injury occurred? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I will be very glad to. This 
man was employed in the custodian service in Boston, and in 
the performance of his duties he was up on top of some file cases 
doing some work, and the file cases crashed to the floor and 
injured him very badly. 

I will say to the gentleman further that this is another case 
where the injured employee was not covered by the compen- 
gation act of 1908, and the committee, in following out their 
policy, has allowed him one year’s salary, or one year’s wages. 

Mr. CULLOP. What were the circumstances? Did he know 
of the condition and arrangement of the file cases? I want to 
find out whether or not there was contributory negligence. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. He was cleaning the wall of the 
room, and the file cases extended almost to the ceiling, and he 
was up there in the performance of his duties when this file case 
tumbled over. The proper Government officials for whom this 
man was working have approved the claim. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, this man was 
on top of the file case, and, according to the report, most of the 
file cases had the top attached to the body, but this particular 
one was not arranged in that way, and it tumbled over. 

Mr. CULLOP. What age was he? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. I do not know his age. 

Mr. CULLOP. Did he make an examination of these file cases 
before he took his position on them to do his work? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. This had been going on for 
some time, I will say to the gentleman, and he had been going 
about on top of the other cases, which were attached. But this 
one was loose and unattached, and it fell over. He had a right 
to suppose, I imagine, after traveling over a lot of them, that 
they were all fastened, as they should have been. 

Mr. CULLOP. So far as is stated, this man made no exam- 
ination as to the safety of the place in which he was working, 
and no investigation, and it is manifest if he had a suit in 
court he could not recover without first having investigated and 
satisfied himself as to the condition of the place in which he was 
working. I do not like to object to a personal-injury case, but 
clearly it seems to me that this man, unless something further 
is shown in the case, would fail to recover damages if he were 
in court. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? - 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Is it not a proposition of law that a 
man has a right to assume that he has a safe place to work in? 

Mr. CULLOP. Yes; but that does not excuse him from in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does it not follow as a matter of 
course that If a man is working on a scaffolding which is shown 
to be secure, and proceeds on a continuation of that scaffolding 
that is not secure, he has a right to assume that it is secure? 

Mr. CULLOP. He is still required to use his senses to de- 
termine whether or not the place is safe. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
would say that the evidence shows that this man had finished 
his work and they handed him a ladder to get down from the 
cases, and in receiving the ladder he stepped onto one of these 
cases and overbalanced the case, and it fell. I think the bill 
is a worthy one and it ought to pass. 

Mr. CULLOP. Of course, if the man was injured through no 
fault of his own he would have the right to recover, but if he 
was careless he would not have. I shall not object. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
purely for the privilege of getting the floor for a few minutes, 
I want to say a word with reference to personal-injury cases 
where the Government or its servants have done the injury. 

I have had on this calendar for a long time two cases, undis- 
puted as to the facts, that have been thoroughly investigated by 
the military authorities. Medical officers of the Army examined 
and for a while treated the victims of this accident, due to the 
carelessness of military servants of the Government. Three 
women, residing in the city of San Antonio, were driving to their 
residences in the afternoon along a quiet street when a battery 
of artillery swung into it from another street and ran over their 
carriage and destroyed it and very seriously hurt the occupants, 
Mrs. Lena Garagnon and Mrs, Frederickson and her daughter. 

They expended a good deal of money for medical treatment. 
They were taken to the military hospital at first and subse- 
quently treated in other hospitals. One of them, Mrs. Garagnum, 


has spent more than $3,000 in an effort to get over the injury 
caused by this battery of the United States Army. She was 
treated in San Antonio, and then went to Chicago, where she 
was treated by, I think, Dr. Murphy in a hospital in that city. 
My recollection is that she has spent between 83.000 and 83.500. 
The woman is injured for life. She goes on crutches. One of 
her legs is practically destroyed. She will never be well. I 
have seen her, and while I pretend to no knowledge of medicine, 
and while I have great faith in the skill of physicians, almost to 
reconstruct the human body nowadays, I can see, as anyone can, 
that it will never be possible for this woman to recover from the 
injury done to her. She still suffers from it and still undergoes 
treatment. The committee was impressed with the justice of the 
claim and think that she should be compensated for the carriage 
which was run over and destroyed by the battery and that they 
should be compensated moderately for the personal injuries, and 
that the amount they have paid out for medical attention be 
repaid to them. I have endeavored to keep an eye on this bill, 
and have been on hand usually when such matters were under 
consideration, trying to press the claim of my constituents. I 
see the House to-day is passing a few bills to compensate people 
for personal injuries. I have failed to see why a man who 
was hurt by the fall of a file case somewhere in Boston is any 
more entitled to consideration than are these unfortunate women. 
The only difference I can see is that the man seems to have been 
in the service of the Government at the time. But that makes 
the injury no greater. It makes the loss of time and expense no 
greater. This poor woman has been ruined. She had a business 
which she was conducting, but which she had to give up.. Her 
carriage was destroyed. Her horse was so badly crippled that it 
had to be killed. The other woman and her daughter were less 
seriously injured. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What objection is made to a 
claim of that kind? 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I think the chief objection is that it would 
be a precedent that might in the future cost the Government 
money for other accidents. That is the only objection that I 
know of. These are the simple facts. The medical officers of 
the Army stated that the amount originally asked for in the bill 
was reasonable, and that in their Judgment it should be paid. 
I know the bill can not go through to-day, but I want to say this 
much for my constituents, and I want it to be known that bills 
are being passed that in my judgment make no superior claim 
on the Treasury. 

Mr. CULLOP. From the statement that the gentleman from 
Texas has made, if there was a defendant whom he could sue in 
court, he would have a good case for a recovery, and in such a 
case as that the House ought to make the allowance. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman suggest the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. CULLOP. I think the House ought to allow the claim 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is no disputing the facts. 

Mr. CULLOP. And if the House does not allow it, I should, 
if the bill were mine, apply to have the case referred to the Court 
of Claims, where the damage could be ascertained and reported 
to the House, so that the House might pass the bill, because 
from the statement the gentleman has made, he has made out a 
good case. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No one disputes the facts. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the Committee on Claims 
report this favorably? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Unanimously? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not know about that. I rather think 


it was. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. My recollection is that the 
report was unanimous. I am not quite positive about that. I 
know it was favorably reported. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It looks to me like a simple act 
of justice to pay a claim of that kind, and I can not see how the 
payment of a just claim should establish a bad precedent. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. This poor woman has actually paid out 
between $3,000 and $4,000 for medical treatment and can not 
get a cent of it back. 

Mr. MANN. I objected when these bills—two of them—were 
up before. I would be perfectly willing at any time to argue the 
matter to the House and take a chance on beating the bill. 
There is no merit in it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The committee differs from the gentleman, 
and the medical officers of the War Department who had charge 
of the case differ from the gentleman, on the merits of the bills. 

Mr. MANN. I am not discussing the merits of the bill. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN, Have I not stated the facts as set out in the 
testimony? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is always very careful about 
stating facts. I do not think he has stated all the facts, 
though. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have not had time. I would be very glad 
to have every fact investigated. The great fact is that they 
were run over by this battery and their carriage destroyed and 
this personal injury was inflicted, and the people crippled, and 
they have paid out the money for medical services. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In view of the statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois, will the gentleman from Texas 
indicate to the House any fact of importance that he has not 
stated? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I can not think of any that I have omitted. 
I will give the gentleman the testimony. I know I can not get 
the bill considered to-day. It is objected to. I will be very 
glad to have the gentleman from Wisconsin read and consider 
the testimony. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill before the House, H. R. 12145, for 
the relief of Joseph Manning? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
‘and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

FRANCESCA G. MONTELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14046) for the relief of Mrs. Francesca G. Montell. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. -I object. 

JOSEPH C. AKIN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2743) for the relief of the widow of Joseph C. Akin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


WILLIAM W. DANENHOWER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was House Reso- 
lution 270, referring the bill (H. R. 16473) for the relief of 
William W. Danenhower to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, this bill is similar 
to the one that I asked to have laid on the table a few moments 
ago, and in view of the fact that the bill will haye to be changed 
materially, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Claims so that it may be attended 
to in that way. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent that the bill referred to be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Claims. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

THOMAS G. ALLEN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13354) to compensate Thomas G. Allen for injuries received 
while employed in the General Land Office of the United States, 
and making an appropriation therefor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


ESTATES OF JOHN FRAZER AND ZEPHANIAH KINGSLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7733) to give the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and ad- 
judge the claims of the estate of John Frazer, deceased, and of 
the estate of Zephaniah Kingsley, deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH OF 
AMERICA, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11563) for the relief of the Woman’s Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, Reformed Church of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman from Mi- 
nois is quite familiar with this bill, but this has had so much 
consideration. that I will ask the gentleman to reserve his objec- 
tion for a moment until I can make a short statement. 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the objection if the gentleman 
wants to take up the time. 


Mr. FERRIS. I do not, other than to say that I think this 

claim ought to be settled. It has been reported on favorably 
by the War Department, by the Indian Department, by the 
Interior Department, by the local military authorities, by both 
of the Indian Committees unanimously, in both this Congress 
and the last Congress. These ladies actually expended the 
money, and Congress, changing its course in handling those In- 
dian prisoners of war, who were kept prisoners of war for 25 
years, rendered nugatory and worthless the $13.000 of expendi- 
ture on the part of these women. I have not and ought not to 
have any more interest in it than any other Member of the 
House, and I do not have, other than the fact that the military 
reservation on which these prisoners were kept was in my dis- 
trict, and that I had a little something to do with the removal 
of them and the giving of freedom to them. These ladies mak- 
ing up this board are always going to feel that a grave injustice 
has been heaped upon them if they do not get the relief, and I 
would like to make this one last appeal to the gentleman from 
Illinois. The reports are all printed here from all of the depart- 
menis and eyen the military authorities are using these build- 
ngs. 
Mr. MANN. I will say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Ferris] that I have a large amount of information in addi- 
tion to what is contained in the report, both from Army officers 
and various others. The statement has been frequently made, 
directly or indirectly, that the Army is making use of these 
buildings. 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, that is so. 

Mr. MANN. A few Army officers or privates are renting these 
buildings from this association—privately renting them. Does 
the gentleman contend that if somebody out here has a building 
and somebody in the Army rents it that the Army is making 
use of it? 

Mr. FERRIS. I never heard of that before. How much rent 
are they getting for it? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know; but I have the written statement 
from the Army officers on the subject, and that is the only way 
they are being occupied. 

Mr. FERRIS. What does that prove? 

Mr. MANN. It proves that the Army is not using them. The 
8 States Army has reported that they have no use for the 

uildings. 


Mr. FERRIS. How long since officers of the Army began to` 


rent buildings from their own pockets? Is not that a new 
situation? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think these are commissioned officers. 
They are renting them for their families. They have telegrams 
from the commanding officer saying that they are occupied by 
certain officers. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. When, 
in the name of high heaven, is a claim like this ever going to 
get consideration? It is subject to a point of order on an ap- 
propriation bill. We can not pass it or get consideration of it 
other than by unanimous consent, and if the gentleman objects, 
when can these ladies ever have their rights established? It is 
estimated for and has been put in the Indian appropriation bill 
and has been knocked out by a point of order, usually made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and now it is reported 
again favorably by both committees, and it has to go to the 
Private Calendar. We never get a chance to consider a bill on 
the Private Calendar except by unanimous consent. I would 
like to know when a meritorious claim can ever be considered 
in this House other than by unanimous consent? s 

Mr. MANN. Meritorious claims do not have any difficulty 
in this House. 

Mr. FERRIS. I disagree with my friend from Illinois on 
that. They have the toughest sort of sledding in this House, 
We see signs of this truth here every day. This claim is just 
and ought to be paid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ARTHUR HUBESTY TURNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8277) to reinstate Arthur Hubesty Turner as a second 
lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. FARR. Mr. Speaker, there is urgent need in the Marine 
Corps for additional officers of military training and technical 
education. This young man will qualify splendidly in those 
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particulars. The department wants him reinstated. They need 
him and others of his kind, and it will not cost this Government 
one dollar for his education. He did not resign for any selfish 
financial reason. He had a good substantial military reason for 
tendering his resignation and he now wants to be reinstated. 
The committee unanimously favors this bill. The department 
approves it and I hope the gentleman wil! not press his ob- 


on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LIEUT. RICHARD PHILIP M’CULLOUGH, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4890) for the relief of Lieut. Richard Philip McOullough, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

I. C. JOHNSON, JR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
9095) for the relief of I. C. Johnson, jr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ASST. PAYMASTER JOHN D. P. HODAPP, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15016) for the relief of Asst. Paymaster John D. P. 
Hodapp, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
chjection for the moment? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the right to object. I thought the 
gentleman wanted to be heard. If not, I shall object. 

Mr. DIXON. Very well. 


SUNDRY BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
5672) for the relief of sundry building and loan associations. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I want 
some information on this bill. The report is not very voluminous 
on it. What is proposed to be done? Let the bill be read, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, there is no use in reading this bill 
through. I reserve the right to object for a moment. I pre- 
sume the items of this bill ought to be atlowed to pay back a 
lot of building and loan associations for internal-revenue taxes. 
The Senate passed a bill covering a certain number and the 
House committee has amended it with a lot more. Everybody 
ought to stand on the same basis. There is no reason that a 
building and loan association represented here by Mr. Smith 
should get its money and the building and loan association 
represented by Mr. Jones does not get it, where the circum- 
stances are the same. The Treasury Department informs me 
that this bill does not cover nearly all the cases that are on all 
fours, and I am not going to start in, if I can help it, with the 
idea that if the Government has taken $10 from a building 
and loan association it has got to hunt up Members of Congress 
in order to get it back from the Government. Let them all 
come on the same footing. Therefore, I object. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I was about to make the same 
objection which the gentleman from Illinois made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


GERTIE FOSS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14572) for the relief of Gertie Foss. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 to Gertle Foss, widow 
qf Olaf Foss, late gunner in the Revenue-Cutter Service, who was 

while in the discharge of his official duty on October 8, 1913, 


-ajured 
end later died on November 11, 1913, as the t of such injuries. 
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The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Line 5, strike out $2,000" and insert “ $1,170.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF W. H. MILLS, DECEASED. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9968) for the relief of the legal representatives of W. H. Mills, 
deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the legal 5 ot 
W. H. Mills, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $2,700, as full compensation for labor ex- 
pended and materials used by said W. H. Milis in 1889 in partially re- 
3 ee soi igh Bay, Cal, life-saving station under contract with 
e Government. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out $2,700 and insert $2,275." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MES. H. O'NEILL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14695) for the relief of Mrs. H. O'Neill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of the Treasu and 
and tod pay to Mrs. H k 5 
. T., out of at 
the he 


The committee amendments were read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after “ O'Neill,” insert the word “ widow.” 
Line 5, after the word “of” ‘strike out “ Brook! N. Y., out of 


any money in the Treasury not otherwise a 
helt at fav of.” 17 ppropria she being the 


r 
Page 1, line 8, after the word “ comm had se 
Srini the Treasury not 3 N 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill seems to have gone 
by without objection. I would like to ask a question of some 
one who is in charge of the bill. Is the only busis of this bill 
the fact that this man was entitled to a month's vacation and 
did not get it and this is his salary for that time? 

Mr. EDMONDS. That is it exactly. 

Mr. MANN. If he had lived six weeks longer and not worked, 
he could have gotten the money. 

Mr. BORLAND. Was his death occasioned in any way by 
the fact—— 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, no, 

Mr. BORLAND. Is not this an extraordinary act for the 
widow of an employee to ask for the pay for a vacation which 
the employee did not get in his lifetime? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It may be, but as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] says, if he had lived six weeks longer he 
would have gotten the vacation, likely, and the committee felt 
that he was entitled to that sum for that length of time. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is that a very common occurrence through- 
out the country? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not think since I have been on the 
committee there has been a case like this before, and I hope 
there will not be another one. 

Mr. BORLAND. I hope there will not be one again. It 
seems extravagant to pay the widow of a man his salary for 
a vacation that he did not get. There is no claim here for 
personal injury or loss of his health. 

Mr. EDMONDS. He died from an accident that was no fault 
of the Government. And he was entitled to six weeks’ vaca- 
tion at the time of his death, and the committee thought it 
would be well to compensate him for it. 

Mr. MANN. There may be some question about it. Under 
the Panama Canal construction, we advertised and promised 
and made an agreement to give the employees a certain amount 
of vacation with leave to return to the States under certain 
conditions and pay them while they were absent on their vaca- 
tion. This man had earned his vacation of six weeks. He was 
entitled to take it and be away for six weeks and draw his 
pay during that time. He went away, but did not remain 
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on earth. If he had remained physically on earth he would 
have gotten: the allowance, but as his. spirit: flew to the other 


world he did not get the money; and! it. is: proposed to give it 


to his widow. I do not know whether this is a bad precedent 
or not. No doubt, morally it is not. He was entitled to the 
money and his widow would be. Whether somebody in the 
Government here- would: insist hereafter: every time that some 
one died in the Government service who» was entitled: to 30 
days’ leave: of absence during: the year, and died after the Ist 
of July, they be paid for 15 days! leave of absence, L do not 


Mr. FERRIS: Mr. Speaker, is it too late for objection? 

The SPEAKER’ pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman. from Illinois. [Mr.. MANN] 
is: well aware that a good: many men at the Canal Zone, en- 
titled to six weeks” vacation, did not take it; and latterly it got 


to be that the commissioners rather insisted on their taking it 


on account of their health. But no suggestion has ever been 
made before that a failure to take a vacation, would be any. 
kind of a claim in law or equity. It was giving them a privi- 
lege that it was willing they should take advantage of. This 
is the most extraordinary thing I ever heard of. I am very 
anxious that men who are injured in the Government service 
or deprived of property by some unwarranted action of the 
Government should be compensated under a- private claim bill. 
But I wish they could come under the common-law jurisdiction 
and not come to Congress. This kind of claim humiliates a 
man who makes claim against the Government on behalf of 
those who are entitled! to their claims, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, is: it too late to object to the 
bill? i 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. It is too late. 

Mr. FERRIS.. I would have objected if I had had a chance. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in view of. the situation I ask. |: 


unanimous consent that the bill may. be passed. over and remain 
on the calendar without prejudice. 2 

Mr. TAGGART.. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman object to that request? 

Mr. TAGGART.. The bill is on its passage, is it not? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; but it will not be passed to-day, 

Mr. TAGGART. Ido not know how serions. it is, but I with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Many] asks. unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
without prejudice, IS there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears, none, 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CATHERINE A. FOX, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 15109) for the relief of Catherine A. Fox. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Cerk read as follows: 3 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasu not otherwise appropriated; a sum equal to 
one year’s salary of the late John F. Fox, to be paid: to his widow, 
Catherine A. Fox, the said John F. Fox having been killed while in 
the performance of his duty as a post-office clerk at New York City. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Line 4; after the word.“ appropriated,” strike out the words. a sum 
equal to” and insert the words “the sum of $1,300 being.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on: agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed: and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


HEIRS OF DAVID H. FISH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16003) for the relief of the heirs. of David. Hi Fish, deceased: 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro.tempore,. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving. the right to object, Mr. Speaker, as 
the gentleman. from Indiana [Mr. Drxon], knows, this is a claim 
of $106.82, and I am not sure but that it ought to be paid.. But 
it: is one of a series of claims which. amount to 831.000, all in 
identically the same circumstances and covered. by the same 
report. to Congress. I do not think we ought to start in to pay 
these claims if they are to be paid in separate bills of $100 each. 

Mr. DIXON.. The committee investigated this item and re- 
borted that this amount was due to the heirs of this man, and 
recommended that it should be paid: L appreciate the fact that 
there are others in the same situation, but no bills have been 


introduced in their cases; and I do not know why; a meritorious: 
ibill should be defeated for that reason. 

Mr. MANN. This is a series of old. claims—I do not know 
how old, they, are. I think they. were started, some: of them, 
while L was taking milk from my mother. 

Mr. DIXON.. It was back in 1863 or 1864. 

Mr. MANN. Yes; a long time ago.. In 1910 there was an. 
adverse report made in the Senate on these bills. There have 
been various reports at different times. 

Mr. DIXON. There was a later report, was there not, favor- 
able to the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I say there was an adverse report. I am not 
sure that it covered this particular claim, but I have cok- 
lected all the reports. There is a whole raft of them here. 
2 DIXON. I hope the gentleman. will not object to this 

Mr. MANN. I am going to objeet.. I am calling it to the 
attention of the gentleman, so that if these claims ought to be 
paid there ought to be a general bill covering them, and the 
committee should determine whether it is going to recommend: 
tlie payment of all these claims, amounting to $81,000, 

If this bill passes the: gentleman. probably does: not know; 
what. will take place, but I do. If this bill passes: one of. the 
claim agents here in Washington would at once pick it up and 
get the names and addresses of all these claimants—and there 
are a great many of them and write a letter to each one of 
them and say that they had an old claim, and so forth, and he 
thought it could be collected, and would collect it for 50 per 
cent. Now, I am not willing, if we owe this money to these 
people, to have a claim agent get 50 per cent of it, but that is 
what would happen. 

Mr. MILLER. of Delaware. If it is an omnibus bill, as the 
gentleman suggests, will they not do that anyhow? 

Mr. MANN. No. If it is an omnibus bill they can not ex- 
pect to receive money for getting a claim allowed when it is 
already allowed on an omnibus bill; and we will take care on 
the omnibus bill to see that they shall not get it. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The gentleman admits that it 
is a meritorious bill? 

Mr. MANN. I do not say it is not meritorious, but the others 
are: equally meritorious. 

Mr. DIXON. Does the gentleman: think this bill: should be 
objected to at this time, after all the committees having this 
matter in charge have reported favorably upon it? 

Mr. MANN. Weil, Mr. Speaker, these matters, have been 
floating around the Capitol for 50 years or more, and none of 
these claims has ever been paid. I do not assume that there 
is a great deal of merit in them, because if there had been 
much merit in them they would have been paid long ago. 

Mr. DIXON. A Dill exactly like this passed’ this House 
among this list of claims, and the gentleman made no objection 
to that. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I might miss something: once in a while, 
I admit that I do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. TI object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman. from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill: 


CHARLES M. WAY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14754) for the relief of Charles M. Way. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection?’ 

Mr. MANN. IL objeet: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The- gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. ROBERTS, of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, I ask: unanimous 
consent to return to Private Calendar 331 (H. R: 14754), fon 
the relief of Charles M. Way, which is a bill allowing a soldier 
His travel pay. The department has sent in a statement to the 
effect that he should be paid! The amount involved is only 580. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman: asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Private Calendar No. 381, 

Mr. MANN. Would it still be subject to objeetion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would still be subject to 
objection.. Is there objection. to returning to the bill? 

There was no objection: 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be. it: cnected, cte., That the Secretary of the Tr 


be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed, to pax, out of any, mo’ in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated; the sum of $82.24 to C les M. Way, 
of Fallon, Nev, late private in Company K. Eleventh. Regiment Unit 

States Volunteer Cavalry, found and held to be due him by the Auditor 
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for the War 
and Brookings, 
per mile. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
state to the House and to the gentleman who objected that a 
bill similar to this in every respect, namely, a bill for the relief 
of Charles L. Moore, was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Claims and passed on one of the claims days in June. It 
was because of the fact that a bill similar in every respect to 
this particular bill had been reported and had passed the House 
that the committee felt inclined to report the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Ronznrsl. I do not know 
whether the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] knows that, 
but I think the fact ought to be called to his attention. 

Mr. MANN. I know that, and I know some other things, 
That is the trouble about it. This man received his discharge 
from an organization in the Philippine Islands and received a 
travel allowance from Manila, P. I., to Brookings, 8. Dak. He 
got his travel pay. He did not go there. He reenlisted and 
then got another discharge, and he wants now to get his travel 
pay again to South Dakota, although he never went there and has 
no intention of going there. He does not live there. I think he 
has had quite sufficient for all that he is morally entitled to. 
He is not legally entitled to this and has to depend on the 
equities. I can not see any equity in paying a man his travel 
pay twice from the Orient to Brookings, 8. Dak., when he 
never intends to travel there. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. The gentleman knows very well 
that all discharged soldiers do not go right back to where they 
enlisted. This allowance is a part of their pay. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about the particular merits of this 
individual case, 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. 
with the bill we passed in June. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


JAMES A. CHAMBERLAIN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13106) for the relief of the trustee and parties who are now or 
who may hereafter become interested in the estate of James A. 
Chamberlain under the terms of his will. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WM. ELZA WILLIAMS. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman From Illinois 
IMr. War, Erza WIiLttAms] objects. > 


CHARLES A, CAREY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18754) for the relief of Charles A, Carey, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next one. 


TURNER, 


artment, for travel pay between San Francisco, Cal., 
. Dak., a distance of 2,056 miles, at the rate of 4 cents 


This is identically on all fours 


Is there objection ? 


IDA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14978) for the relief of Ida ‘Turner. f P 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Ida Turner, widow 
of Arthur F. Turner, late a guard at the United States 1 
at Leavenworth, Kans., who, while in the discharge of his duties as 
guard, was stabbed to death by a prisoner. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Amend, line 5, by striking out “ 5,000 ” and inserting “ $840,” and 
in lipe 6, by striking out the word “Arthur” and inserting the word 
Andrew.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


The question is on agreeing to 


D. H. CARPENTER. 


° The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12135) to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, postmaster at Seddon, 
Ala., for money and stamps stolen and repaid by him to the 
Post Office Department. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he i 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay te D. H. Catpenten, aoa Alb 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $45.72, the amount of money and postage stamps stolen from the 

st office at Seddon, Ain, on the night of 13, while 

e was postmaster at Seddon, and which money and stamps belonged 
to the said post office, and which said sum he was required to repay, 
and did repay, to the Post Office Department of the United States. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 6, by striking out “$45.72” and inserti 
“ $44.13." and, on page 1, line 8, by striking 285 the word “ night ö 
and inserting the word “nights”; and in the same line, after the word 

of,“ insert “ May 21 and August 9,” and, on line 9, page 1, strike 
out the word “ thirteen” and insert the word “ fourteen,” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment: 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the revenue bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the reye- 
nue bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELVERING. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp on the good-roads bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on good 
roads, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by inserting a speech delivered 
at Greensboro, N. C., by Hon. Joseren G. Cannon on July 29. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by printing a speech of Hon. Joser G. CANNon deliv- 
ered at Greensboro, N. C. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FRANCIS PATRICK REGAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4931) authorizing the President to reinstate Francis 
Patrick Regan as a second lieutenant in the United States 
Army. — 7 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


ANNIE E. WHITE AND HEIRS OF PATRICK WHITE, DECEASED. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1579) for the relief of Annie E. White and the heirs of 
Patrick White, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


THOMAS P. DARR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2544) for the relief of Thomas P. Darr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I reserve the right to object. According to this 
report, I do not think there is any merit in this claim. If the 
author of the report is on the floor I would like to have him 
give me some information. 

Mr. MANN. We passed this bill in the last House, after 
some discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The report of the Post Office Depart- 
ment contains all the facts. The service was performed, but 
there was delay in returning the contract because of the mis- 
carriage of the letter which contained it. 

Mr. MANN. I think the bill was discussed quite fully in the 


last House, and it passed then. 
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Mr. COX, How was the delay brought about? Who was to 
blame for it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, It may have been the Post Office De- 
partment. The service was performed in the mountain country 
of Idaho, where the mail is not always regular. The letter re- 
turning the contract miscarried in some way. The claimant 
received no advantage by the contract not being received by 
the department. He went ahead and performed the service 
before the contract reached him and for some time after it 
was returned. This bili is only to pay him for the interval 
covering the time between the acceptance of his bid until the 
contruct was relet, The service was performed satisfactorily 
for which payment has not been made. 

Mr. COX. How much time intervened? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, About six months. 

Mr. COX. It has been some time since I read this report. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The report contains all the facts. 

Mr. COX. It says here: 


Difference between ccst of be capi! service from 
Aug. 13 to Dec. 2, 1907, of $1,077, and the rate 
of pay under the bid, $477.86_.._-_--_-_--__ 

Difference between rate of pay of Harvey Dixon of 
82.400 and that of Mr. Darr of $1,582.61 
annum for remainder of contract term, 
Dec, 2, 1907, to June 30, 1910 2. 114. 16 


From which should be subtracted cred.t for service actually 
rformed from Feb. 1 to Aug. 7, 1907, at the rate of 
1,575 per annnm, and from Aug. 8 to 12, 1907, at the 

rate of $1,582.61 


Making the liability 1. 883. 43 

When he got this contract, was it an increase over the first 
contract? 

- Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I am not clear in regard to that. The 
fact is that the bill was thoroughly discussed at the last session 
and passed 

Mr. COX. That does not spell anything to me, because I was 
not present at the time, and I know nothing about what was 
said. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, the reason this 
man was not paid was simply because he failed to execute a con- 
tract and have that contract filed with the department. It 
is stated by the contractor, which statement is corroborated by 
the postmaster, that this contract was executed and mailed to 
the department, but for some reason the contract was lost and 
never did reach the department, and under the law he could 
not be paid. 

Mr. COX. That is my understanding. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. He could not be paid for 
services during the time that the contract was not in existence. 
He was not at fault, however. He did what he could. He 
executed a contract, and he put it in the mails and sent it to 
the Post Office Department. It became lost, and during that 
time he was performing the service thinking that he had a 
right to do so. 

Mr. COX. How much time does that cover? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. From February 1, to August 12, 1907. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. It seems that the depart- 
ment failed to call upon him again for the contract. 

Mr. COX. That is for 10 months. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Only six months and a fraction. 

Mr. COX. If I get the point in dispute it is this: The car- 
rier carried the mail without having the contract, and under 
the law he could not be compensated for that length of time. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. That is true, but he thought 
he had a contract. 

Mr. COX. But he did not have one. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. He had executed his part of 
the contract. 

Mr. COX. It takes two people to make a contract. He may 
have in good faith thought he had, but in reality he did not have 
a contract. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. The gentleman understands 
that these papers are sent to the contractor and he is to execute 
them and then return them. 

Mr. COX. And he returns them. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr, COX. Then it was not a contract until it reached its 
destination and was accepted by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. If the gentleman wants to 


$599, 64 


$2, 713. 80 


hold him to a strict legal construction, but this man was work- 
ing there under the direction of the postmaster, he was an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government, and he continued to per- 
form this service, having done all that he could do, and having 
a right to believe that the contract had been received, for he 
wns never notified to the contrary, 


Mr. COX. Until the department called upon him again for 
his contract 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. But the department allowed 
him to perform this service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it eacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to 1 P. Darr the sum of $830.37 
on account of service rendered as mail carrier from Gooding, Idaho, 
to Corral, Idaho, during the spring and summer of 1907, this amoun 
to be accepted by said Thomas P. Darr as full compensation for service 
rendered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICER ON RETIRED LIST. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 147) authorizing the promotion of an officer on the retired 
list of the army who served in the Civil War. 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the matter contained in this 
bill has been taken care of in the Military Appropriation Dill. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that the bill be laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from IIIinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be laid on the table. Is 
there objection. 

There was no objection. 


RICHARD DAELEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
809) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to accept the 
application for land entry of Richard Daeley. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
mpa reserve his objection? I shall be glad if he will state what 
t is. 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve it. 
is no merit in the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Has the gentleman read the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior? 

i Ma AND I have read it very carefully and have anno- 
ated it. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It would seem to me from 
the reading of that letter and the letter of Senator MCCUMBER 
that the bill had decided merit. 

Mr. MANN. I could not see it. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. The tract is a very small one, 
less than two acres, and there is nothing in the Ryconb or else- 
where to show that it has any particular value except to this 
particular man. It is not like giving a man a very valuable 
piece of land. 

Mr. MANN. The tract has an acre and a half in it, The 
man wants to get it from the Government for nothing. If it 
is not of any value he ought not to be bothering Congress to 
try and pass a special bill about it, and if it is of any value 
he ought to be willing to comply with the law in reference to 
getting it, in my opinion, 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The reason that he wants 
this particular tract is that he put valuable improvements upon 
it. He did this after the officials of the United States land 
office had accepted his filing. The officials thought it was proper 
for him to enter the land and he was warranted in trusting them. 
Had he known what his rights were before putting the improve- 
ments upon it he would have looked for other land. The reason 
he comes to Congress now is.that he finds that he has put valu- 
able improvements on a very small tract, which will have little 
value if removed, and it would seem as though the Government 
ought to save him from loss. The loss was occasioned by the 
mistake or ignorance of United States officers. It can be made 
right by the passage of this bill, which does not call for a cent 
of money and simply permits the entryman to prove up upon a 
tract of less than two acres, which is of practically no yalue 
outside of the buildings placed upon it by the entryman. I 
hope the gentleman from Illinois will soften his heart. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

FREDERICK CHATEAU. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


5318) for the relief of Kate Chateau. 
The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 


The objection is that there 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it cnacted, cto., That in the administration of the pension laws 


Fredcrick Chateau, d shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been In the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company II. Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, from the 22d 
day of April, 1861, to the 14th day of August, 1861, and to have been 
discharzed honorably as such on the latter date: Prorided, That no 
back pay, back pension, or other back allowance shall accrue by reason 
of the passage of this act, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
This bill is entitled, “A bill for the relief of Kate Chateau,” but 
her name is not mentioned anywhere in the bill. She is the 
widow of a soldier, and it seems an odd circumstance to me to 
put a title on a bill to which the body of the bill does not refer 
in any way. I want to know if the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CALDWELL] remembers—he did not report this bill—whether 
where we pass a bill to give a soldier a pensionable status, we do 
not still entitle it as a bill for his relief? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. When we get to that point I am going to move 
to amend the title. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title by strik- 
ing out in the title the word “Kate” and inserting the word 
“ Frederick.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


GERTRUDE BECHERER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3296) for the relief of Gertrude Becherer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it cnacted etc. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Gertrude Becherer, out of an 
money ir the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5.000 
in compensation for the loss of her husband, Henry Becherer, entered 
on tho pay roll at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., as Henry Becker, who 
came to his death on — Sponges 15, 1910, while in the employ of the 
United States Government and as a result of such employment, 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out“ $5,000" and insert $1,502.40.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The bill as amended wus ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE H. MORROW. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was fhe bill 
(H. R. 8849) to reimburse George H. Morrow. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ANNA C. PABRETT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10173) for the relief of Anna C. Parrett. 

The Clerk read the title of the bilL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? {After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Anna C. Parrett, mother of 
Ralph G. Dusell, who lost bis life by accidental drowning on July 13, 
1915, while in the employ of the Biological — the sum of 8000. 
the same being the amount of the annual rat d which tbe said Ralph 
G. Dusell was receiving from the department at the time of his death, 
and the sum of $900 hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
orar not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the provisions of 

ac 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “Parrett,” insert the word de- 
pendent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


F. M. BARFIELD, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14826) for the relief of F. M. Barfield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby. authorized and directed to pay, out of say money in the Treas- 
ury not; otherwise appropriated, to F. M. Barfleld the sum of $64.88 


to reimburse him for the loss of postal funds lost through burglary of 
the post office at Pinehurst, Ga., on July 19, 1909, j S 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was rend the third time, and passed. ; $ 
LOSSES IN WRECK OF “ TAHOMA.” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (I. R. 
8625) to reimburse the officers and enlisted men of the Revenue- 
Cutter Service and Public Health Service for losses sustained 
in the wreck of the reyenue cutter Tahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


OFFICERS AND CREW OF LIGHTHOUSE TENDER “ARMERIA,” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16090) for the relief of the officers and crew of the 
lighthouse tender Armeria. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JOSEPH r. MITCHELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16519) for the relief of Joseph F. Mitchell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby authorized and directed to credit the accounts of or to pay 
out of any. money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Joseph F. Mitchell, of Newark, S. Dak., the sum of $560.02, being the 
value of checks, money orders, sta Ps: and money taken from his custody 
as postmaster at Newark, S. Dak., by burglars on August 13, 1915, 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all the matter just read and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Joseph F. Mitchell, 
postmaster at Newark, 8. Dak., in the sum of $551.06, being the value 
of postage stamps taken from his custody as postmaster. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES. T. PETTY, ETO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9760) for the relief of James T. Petty, Charles W. Church, and 
others, executors of Charles B. Church, deceased; Jesse B. Wil- 
son and George T. Dearing. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


H. B. ROGERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8844) for the relief of H. B. Rogers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of H. B. Rogers in and to the south- 
east quarter section 28, township 12 north, range 12 cast, Columbia 
County, Wis., be, and the same hereby, quieted and confirmed, and 
the ang heed 3 of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to issue a 
patent therefor to the said H. B. Rogers. : 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out, on page 1, lines 3 to 8, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to issue a patent conveying all the right, title, and interest 
of the United States to the southeast quarter section 28, township 12 
north, range 12 east, Columbia County, Wis., to H. B. Rogers upon the 
payment by him to the United States of the sum of $1.25 per acre. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time time, was read the third time, and passed. 
HALYOR NILSEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11860) for the relief of Halvor Nilsen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secreta 


{After a 


of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to issue a patent to Halvor Nilsen, of Wabanica, Minn., for 
the northwest 8 of northwest quarter section 24, township 161 
north, range 32 west, fifth principal meridian, Minnesota, regardless 
of the fact that said Halvor Nilsen commuted a former homestead entry 
under the provisions of section 2301, Revised Statutes, subsequently to 
the date of the act of June 5, 1900 (31 Stats., p. 267): Prorided, That 


said Halvor Nilsen mako satisfactory proof of his compliance with the 


homestead law and pay any amounts due under the entry for the land 
herein described. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 
ELIZABETH DAVIS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill S. 3617, an act for the relief of Elizabeth Davis. 

The title was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. { 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the Olerk wlll report the next bill. 

PROPERTY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, the next bill, I understand, has 
been passed by some prior action of the House. I ask that the 
present bill (S. 5172) be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 


asks unanimous consent that the bill be stricken from the 


calendar. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see what the status of it is. This is a 
Senate bill that is on the calendar. I think we passed an 
identical bill—— 

Mr. CULLOP. We passed the identical bill. 

Mr. MANN. Then, the gentleman does not want to lay it 
on the table. 

Mr. CULLOP. I ask that it be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. It is a mere error on the part of the clerk who 
makes up the calendar. 


Mr, GULLOP. I ask that it be stricken from the calendar, 


then. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman does not have to ask the House 
to do that. t 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks that the bill be stricken from the calendar. 

Mr. MANN. The bill can not be stricken from the calendar. 
We passed it. We have no control of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOP. I will ask whether it was this bill or the 
House bill that was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it was 
the Senate bill which was 

Mr. MANN. This is the bill we passed. If we passed it 
_ again, we would do so irregularly, The Clerk will take it from 
the calendar now. 

JOSEPH C. AKIN. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the House return to Calendar No. 316. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TAYLOR] asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 
316. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2743) for the relict of the widow of Joseph C. Akin. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I want to make a 
brief statement. 

Mr. MANN. This is subject to objection yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Les. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to make a brief statement 
in relation to this bill. It is for the relief of the widow of 
Joseph C. Akiu. Akin was summoned by the Unfted States 
marshal of Utah to assist him in arresting an Indian charged 
with the murder of a Mexican. Akin was acting in the line 
of duty as a deputy United States marshal when he was shot 
and killed by the Ute or Piute Indians, Akin was a good citizen, 
and he was performing an act of good citizenship, and there 
never was any more just claim than this bill for the relief of 
his widow. ` 

Mr. MANN. Let me make a little suggestion to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. I do not know whether he has read the 
report or not. Probably he is familiar with it. 3 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; I have read the report of 
the committee, 

Mr. MANN. If he has read the report, then it must have oc- 
curred to him that in the report there is nothing to show that 
Joseph Akin was a deputy marshal, nothing to show that he 
was killed, and the Attorney General has no information upon 
the subject. Now, when a report comes in here 14 pages 
long, in fine print, to pay money on the theory that he was 
killed as a deputy marshal, and nothing to show that he was 
a deputy marshal, and nothing to show that he was killed, no 
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positive evidence to show the Attorney General anything about 
it, the gentleman must not expect to pass that bill by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There was amply sufficient data 
before the Claims Committee to satisfy the committee that 
Joseph Akin was killed. There can be no question about his 
identity, or his appointment, or his service, or his death. He 
was not a regular deputy marshal under an annual salary. He 
was summoned on this occasion to go down there and help 
arrest this Ute Indian, Tsenegat. 3 

Mr. MANN. I suppose we ought to take the gentleman's 
statement for that, and probably would, and yet you can not 
determine those things very well on the floor of the House. 
Here is a long report, consisting of 14 pages of fine print, and 
nothing in it to indicate that the man was a deputy United 
States marshal. The Attorney General knows nothing about it. 
Of course, we are entitled to some official information 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. -There is no doubt about that. 
But I think the committee report contains that information. 
„ had more information than Is in their report, I 

nk. 

Mr. MANN (continuing). When we pay on the ground that 
an employee of the Government is killed in the service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was the claim made on the 
ground that he was a deputy marshal or simply as a part of a 
posse comitatus? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. As I understand it, he was sum- 
moned and appointed temporarily by the United States marshal 
of Utah as a deputy marshal to act as a member of the posse 
to go and arrest that Indian, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there anything in the report 
to show that he was summoned as a member of the posse? 

Mr. MANN. Before the gentleman gets entirely crisscross 
on this in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
let me read to him from the bill: 

Joseph Akin, who, 

United States ati was ieee a CORES County 

And so forth, Do not tell the gentleman that he was not a 
deputy marshal— 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. He was not one of the regular 
deputy United States marshals of Utah or Colorado either, 
He was only appointed and acting as such in that case. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what he was. There is nothing 
in the report to indicate anything about it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. But he was summoned as a 
deputy to come out and help arrest these Indians. 

The report, by telegram, of Lorenzo D. Creel, special agent 
scattered bands of Indians in Utah, made to Cato Sells, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, on page 8 of this report, shows that 
Akin was a deputy marshal and how he was killed, as follows: 


Moas, Uran, February 22, 1915. 
SELLS, Commissioner, Washington, D. 0.: 


Bluff reports posse captured three more Indians and scattered the 
others, Now waiting orders, Marshal en route Grayson to Bluff, 
Attorney Cook en route Thompsons to Moab. Have sent relay team to 
meet marshal. Wires self and Cook hurry to Bluff, bringing all irons 
available, Moab, Grand County sheriff assisting me arranging relay 
Moab to Bluff, 120 miles. Much deep snow between; mud deep, other 
than snow. robably norseback only means practicable. Kin Akin, 
deputy, Cortez, Colo., killed. Will Keep office advised if line working. 
Otherwise no means communication, arshal reports Indians en rou 
around Bluf. eang wire cut. Am confident marshal controls situa- 
tion. San Juan County inhabitants reported nic-stricken. Marshal 
10 bind frontier range mounted men from outside settlements addition 
0 men. 


CREEL, Special Agent. 


The Secretary of the Interior reported upon this bill as fol- 
lows: 
DEPARTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 23, 1916, 


Hon, E. W. Pou, 
Chairman Committce on Claims, House of Representatives. 


My Dean Mr Pou: I have Past letter of February 8, inclosing for 

3 eea copy of bill (H. R. 2743) for the relief of the widow of 
ose : n. 

The death of Mr. Akin occurred on or about February 21, 1915, in 
connection with the efforts of the United States marshal for Utab to 
arrest a Ute Indian named Everett Hatch, or Tsenegat, who was wanted 
on a charge of murder alleged to have been committed on or about 
March 30, 1914, While the records and the direct correspondence rela- 
tive to the employment, service, and death of Mr. Akin would ke in the 
files of the Department of Justice or its field offices, there are in- 
closed herewith copies of a number of letters and telegrams bearing on 
the case selected from the Indian Office file of the whole case, which 
contains many papers, letters, etc., which are not believed to have suth- 
cient value in the consideration of this claim to warrant copying them 
or burdening the file with them. 

The Attorney General will 8 be in a better position to make a 
direct recommendation on this bill, as Mr, Akin was in the employ of 


his department. 
Cordially, yours, FRANKLIN K, LANE, Secretary. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Could not the gentleman make 
his bill perfectly good by striking out that reference to the man 
being a deputy marshal? 

Mr. MANN. That is the only ground upon which they are 
asking pay. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman from Illinois 
objects to the consideration of the bill only on the ground of 
an insufficient report, I will endeavor to secure a more elaborate 
report. Ithirk the committee has all the information necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects, and the Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Illinois permit me to call his attention to the report of 
the United States Attorney General, also, upon this bill, which 
is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., Maroh 7, 1916. 
enim W. Pov, 


hairman Commtttes on Claims, House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The department is in receipt of your 
letter of February 24, 1916, inclosing a copy of H. R. 2743, Introduced 
1 AYLOR, of Colorado, for the relief of Mrs. Joseph C. 
Akin, whose husband was killed while acting as deputy United States 
marshal in attempting to arrest a Piute Indian charged with murder. 

This matter has been given very careful consideration, but as to the 
passage of legislation of this character, involving purely a question of 

olicy, I do not feel that I should make any recommendation to Congress 

regard thereto ‘ 

Concerning your request for all papers, or copies of same, on file 
in this department relating to this claim, you are advised that an exanil- 
nation of the files of this department does not disclose any papers in 
addition to correspondence heretofore had with Congressman TAYLOR, 
who introduced the bill, and a letter which was written to Senator 
THomas, of Colorado, ou January 3, 1916, acknowledging his letter of 
December 27, 1915, and advising him that the only relief, if any, that 
can be obtained is through congressional action. 


Respectfull 
2 ve T. W. Grecory, Attorney General. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It refers to him as a deputy. 
He was a member of a posse duly summoned. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He was regularly deputized by 
the United States marshal for the arrest of that Indian and 
was killed by the Indians while he was in the performance of 
his duty assisting the marshal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call attention 
to the fact that the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Mann] ob- 
jected to the bill, and this colloquy is entirely out of order. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I was asking the gentleman from 
Tilinois if he would withhold his objection until I called attention 
to these facts that are shown in this report. 
eee SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

JOHN P. SUTTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
16719) for the retief of John P. Sutton. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


name of Gil 
8 discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment under his true name 
of John P. Sutton. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
KATE CANNIFF. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
798) for the relief of Kate Canniff. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. MANN. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois ob- 
jects. The Clerk will report the next bill, 
JOHN E. KEYS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1963) for the relief of John E. Keys. 
The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, mat of an 9 in the Treats 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2.000 to John E. Keys, for 
injuries received during the construction of the Corbett Tunnel on the 
Shoshone reclamation project in Wyoming. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike out, on page 1, line 5, “ $2,000" and jnsert “ $602.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


MIKE G. WOMACK, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8533) for the relief of Mike G. Womack. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appreptiated, to Mike G. Womack, the sum of 

1,000, In full compensation for injuries received by him on July 28, 

914, while in the performance of his duties as an employee of the 

United States Government in connection with the construction of roads 
the Crater Lake Nati Park, in the State of Oregon. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “ $1,000” and insert $657.30." 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES L. SCHROEDER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15797) for the relief of Charles L. Schroeder. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


HORACE M. BLUNT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5020) for the reimbursement of Horaee M. Blunt for 
the loss of a horse while hired by the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ROBERT T. LEGGE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2205) for the relief of Robert T. Legge. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. The Clerk will report the next one. 


JOHN BRODIE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12240) for the relief of John Brodie. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection? 


by him through the explosion of a box of 3 en 
ing States soa A- transport Sherman, in n Fran 
ptember, 1899: Provided, That no sum 
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of money due or to become due to the said John Brodie under this 
act shall be liable to attachment, levy, or seizure by or under any 
legal or equitable process whatever, but shall inure to the benefit of 
the said John Brodie. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CNE). The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES DIAMOND. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2210) for the relief of James Diamond for horse lost 
while hired by the United States Forest Service. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(H. Res. 805) referring the bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust certain 
claims of the city of New York to the Court of Claims, 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


JAMES DIAMOND, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, would not the gentleman. with- 
hold his objection in the case of Calendar 362, James Diamond, 
H. R. 22107 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to reserve objection. 
The man lost his horse and has been paid once for it. How 
many times does he want to be paid for it? 

Mr, RAKER. I would like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the report and the recommendation of the department. 

Mr. MANN. I have read it. I do not care to take up further 
time with it unless the gentleman has something more than is 
in the report. 

Mr. RAKER. Of course, the Forest Service took the money 
out of their own hands and paid this man, and they should be 
paid back the amount of the claim. 

Mr. MANN. This man had a horse and rented it to people in 
Government service. They lost it. They paid him for it, cold 
cash, Now, here is a bill to pay him again; not to pay the 
people who paid him the money, but to pay the man again for 
the horse, 

Mr. RAKER. The Government service did not pay him. 

Mr. MANN. I only know what is stated. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. MANN. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. The record is that one of the men in charge 
made good to him, with the understanding that if he got the 
money he would pay him. He made his claim to the Forest 
Service, and the record is on file, and the Forest Service did 
not pay, simply because the accident occurred before the act 
was passed allowing the Forest Service to pay these claims. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman deny that the man was 

aid? 
g Mr. RAKER. In the record it is shown that one of the men 
in the service made good to him, with the understanding that 
he would be repaid. 

Mr. MANN. Made good to him. Mr. Tompkins paid him for 
the horse. Is not that correct? 

Mr. RAKER. That is what I say. 

Mr. MANN. Now, you have got a bill to pay him again. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. RAKER. No; this man ought to be paid by the Govern- 
ment, so that he can return the money to Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see. Mr. Diamond was the owner of a 
horse. Mr. Tompkins had it and lost it. The gentleman admits 
that Mr. Tompkins paid Mr. Diamond for the horse. 

Mr. RAKER. That is what the department reports. 

Mr. MANN. And here is a bill that proposes to pay Mr. 
Diamond again for the horse. Is not that right? 

Mr. RAKER. By the Government. 

Mr. MANN. No; but is not that correct? The gentleman 
says, By the Government.” Is it not proposed to pay him a 
second time, when he has been paid once? 

Mr. RAKER. No; it is understood that he is to return the 
money—— 

Mr. MANN. Now, the gentleman is assuming that Mr. Dia- 
mond, out of the goodness of his heart, may pay this money to 


Mr. Tompkins, but I do not know anything about that and 
nobody else does. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Whom is the horse on? 

Mr. MANN. The horse is on the gentleman from California 

[Mr. Raker]. 
Mr. RAKER. I just want to make a clear statement. This 
man Tompkins, who was in charge, paid the owner of the horse 
so as to avoid any difficulty, as I gather from the record. Dia- 
mond is entitled to his claim from the Government. The Govern- 
ment found in favor of his claim, but said that the loss of the 
horse occurred before the act permitted the Forest Service to 
pay. I am perfectly willing to amend this bill so as to allow the 
money to be paid to Tompkins. 

Mr. POU. The Government had the horse? 

Mr. RAKER. Les. 

Mr. POU. And it never paid for it? ' 

Mr. RAKER. That is it exactly. If the gentleman froni 
Illinois will give me his attention, I am perfectly willing to 
amend the bill so that upon the payment to Diamond the money 
shall go to Tompkins, who furnished the money to him. I see 
I can not get the attention of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman has my attention, He pro- 
poses to amend the bill in a way which is out of order. There 
is no evidence to show that the Government has any liability 
in this case at all, The evidence is that a man in the Govern- 
ment service who rented the horse admitted that he was in 
fault and paid for the horse. Now the gentleman wants us to 
pay for it a second time. 

Mr. RAKER. No; here is the record on this matter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 18, 1916. 
Hon. E. W. P 


‘ou, 
Chairman Commitice on Claims, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Pou: Referring to your nest of January 5 for a report 
upon the bill (H. R. 2210) for the relief of James Diamond with the 
records in the case and the department's opinion as to the merits of 
the claim, I have the honor to submit, in accordance with your request, 
copies of the record in this case. From the record it is shown that on 
May 2, 1914, Mr. Diamond 1 eae a release of all claims against H. J. 
Tompkins for the value of the horse hired from Diamond which was 
accidentally killed while used by Tompkins on officlal business of the 
Forest Service. rune panana along a dangerous trail late in the 
evening the ground caved, causing the horse to fall over a high cliff; 
Tompkins, however, was not Injured through the accident. 

As is further shown y the record, the Sg Sat of this money could 
not be made from the funds appropriated for this department. The 
loss of the animal occurred prior to the passage of the provision in the 
act of March 4, 1913, which authoriaet payments for losses of this 
character. The only reason for withholding ps ment was because the 
loss antedated the act. In order to avoid suit the money was paid out 
of personal funds. Since there was no negligence on the part or the 
forest officer this department would 5 amending the bill and its 
title so as to authorize payment to II. J. Boon mai a citizen of San 
Francisco, to reimburse him for moneys paid for the horse hired by 
him which was killed while used on official business in the work of the 
Forest Service. 

Very truly, yours, D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

Mr. MANN. There is nothing there to say that they would 
have paid it if they had had the authority. 

Mr. RAKER. The letter of the Secretary of Agriculture fur- 
ther says: 

The only reason for withholding payment was because the loss ante- 
dated the act, 

Mr. MANN. Yes; they made no examination of the facts. 
They did not know anything about it. 

Mr. RAKER. The department had the full record. 

Mr. MANN. Neither do I know anythng about it, and 
neither does the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. I had the record. It was sent to the commit- 
tee, but they did not print it. The department themselves said 
that the man was entitled to it, and I hope the gentleman will 
let the bill come up, so that we may amend it if the gentleman 
thinks it ought to contain that provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CEINE). Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolu- 
tion (H. Res, 805) referring the bill (H. R. 12204) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to audit and adjust certain claims 
of the city of New York to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

JOSEPH A, PRAT. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13788) for the relief of Joseph A. Prat. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Joseph A. Prat, of New Or- 
leans, La., out of the money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $445.89, being the amount of stamps, stamp books, 
and stamp rolls stolen from said Prat while chief stamp clerk at the 
New Orleans post office in the month of February, 1915, and thus lost 
by him without fault on his part, and which amount was thereafter by 
him paid to the Government out of his own funds. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
JOHN P. FITZGERALD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1378) to amend the military record of John P. Fitzgerald. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


WILLIAM HAROLD KEHOE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
6279) for the relief of William Harold Kehoe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill authorizing the 
placing upon the retired list, with the rank of second lieutenant 
of Infantry of the Army, of William Harold Kehve. He was 
appointed to the Military Academy and served there two years. 
While there, in the regular course of his duties, he was kicked 
in the head by a horse and was confined to the hospital for 
some time. Shortly after coming out of the hospital he con- 
tracted tuberculosis and is now suffering from that disease. 
It is hoped and believed that he may make a complete recovery, 
in which event he is desirous of continuing his service as an 
officer in the United States Army. Mr. Kehoe made an un- 
usually creditable record as a cadet, and the action here asked 
to be taken is in line with two previous cases in which similar 
action was had. It is believed that the Government can well 
afford to put this boy in a position where he may be of useful- 
ness to the Government in case of his recovery. In the absence 
of his recovery, the expense incident to the pay that he would 
receive as a retired second lieutenant would not be sufficiently 
great to entail a burden upon the Government, and this would 
seem to be an equitable thing to do in the interest of the boy. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, a 
man who goes through West Point and becomes a second lieu- 
tenant in the Army on his graduation, if anything happens to 
him thereafter which renders him unavailable for active serv- 
ice, goes on the retired list at three-quarters pay. While he is 
a cadet at West Point, although he is theoretically in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, he receives a certain compen- 
sation from the Government to take care of his expenses, but if 
he fails physically or mentally he does not go on the retired 
list. 

There have been one or two cases passed where we have pro- 
vided that these cadets go on the retired list. It has seemed to 
me that when a Member of Congress gave especial reference to 
some one in his district and had him educated at West Point 
at public expense, picking him out as against the other boys 
who had to pay their own expenses at college, that there was 
no special reason why, if that boy failed either mentally or 
physically, we should take care of him after that. This bill 
has passed the Senate, and since it has passed the Senate one 
or two other bills of the same character have been introduced. 
This boy contracted tuberculosis at West Point, and while the 
report undertakes to connect that with a fall or a kick from a 
horse, anybody who is familiar with tuberculosis knows that 
that probably had nothing to do with it; but he did contract 
tuberculosis. I believe he is at the Fort Bayard Military Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SHER- 
try] I think is in error in thinking that if this boy is put upon 
the retired list and recovers his health that will put him in the 
active service. 7 

Mr. SHERLEY. Ido not mean that that would of itself, but 
it would be very much easier for him to get back into the service. 

Mr. MANN. I would say that it would be just as difficult to 
get off the retired list into the service in the way of promotion 
as it is to get in from private life. However, I shall vote 
against the bill, though I am perfectly willing that the House, 
even with the membership that is here, shall determine its policy 
in reference to such matters, as to whether we shall put boys 
who physically fail at West Point permanently upon the re- 
tired list by special act of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


I shall have to object. There have been a number of cases 


similar to this before Congress. I am perfectly willing to abide 
by the judgment of the House when the judgment of the House 
can be taken in the ordinary way in cases of this kind, but I 
am not willing to have the bill passed by unanimous consent as 
is would be now, because there would be no opportunity for dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit, I have no 
desire to in any way prevent the House from discussing the 
matter. The facts are very simple. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that where we are 
considering legislation by unanimous consent, it is impossible or 
impracticable, at least, I will say to my friend, to go into a dis- 
cussion of questions of policy. This is my view in regard to 
these matters. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit right there, I 
would not ask it of the House if it were setting a new prece- 
dent. The bill was not introduced by me. It was intro- 
duced by my colleague [Mr. Frps]. The boy is the son of a 
former Member of this House with whom the gentleman from 
Wyoming served. The bill was introduced by my colleague 
[Mr. Frerps]. I know personally of the facts and the report 
shows two cases that are identical, where action was taken by 
Congress, and it did not seem to me to be unreasonable to ask 
that the matter be brought up in this way. If it were a brand 
new case, and had never been done, I would agree with the 
3 position, and if there was any dispute as to the 
acts 

Mr. MONDELL. I win say to my friend that I am somewhat 
familiar with the case, and there are certain features of it—and 
consideration for those interested in the matter that appeal to 
me very strongly. I regret that I shall have to object to the bill 
upon that account, 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the gentleman will confine himself 
to a vote against the bill and let the House determine the 
matter. 

Mr. MONDELL. The trouble is that when we allow a bill 
to be taken up by unanimous consent under these circumstances, 
there never is, and in the nature of things there can not be, a 
full discussion of and expression of opinion on the policy in- 
volved. My opinion is that until a man has regularly entered 
into the service of the Government as a soldier or a sailor—has 
taken up military life and assumed, finally, all its obligations— 
the Government is under no responsibility to care for him. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman will appreciate that under 
the law service in the academy is service in the Army, and it 
has been so determined. 

Mr. MONDELL. I realize that we have, I think, made the 
mistake of recognizing service in the Military Academy—and, I 
presume, in the Naval Academy—as service in computing length 
of service and pay. I think it is a mistake, and I thought it 
was a mistake at the time. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, the gentleman knows it was never 


| so intended by Congress, but that is the construction the Su- 


preme Court has put upon it. Nobody ever dreamed of it for 40 
years after the legislation was enacted. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am glad to be enlightened by the gentle- 
man from Illinois as to just how it happened to come about. 
My recollection is that we recognized it by legisiation some 
little time ago. 

Mr. MANN. Not originally. We stopped it by legislation 
some little time ago. 

Mr. MONDELL. And then repealed the legislation whereby 
we stopped it. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether we repealed it; I do 
not think so, although I am not sure about that. The first re- 
tirement act went into effect in the thirties, and in the seventies 
or eighties the Supreme Court determined that service in the 
academies covered longevity pay. 

Mr. MONDELL. I recall the conditions now to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I hope the gentleman will feel disposed to 
let the House vote on the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wyoming 
objects. 

J. RICARDO DE BORJA.- 
The next busines on the Private Calendar was H. J. Res. 


265, authorizing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction 
at the United States Military Academy at West Point Mr. J. 


Ricardo de Borja, a citizen of Ecuador. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the reso- 
tution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That De Secretary i Eee be, and he hereby is, 


authorized to permit Mr. Ricardo citizen of Ecuador, 

to receive ee ee thes United States ilitary Academy at West 
Point: Provided, Tha shall be caused to the United States 
thereb; and that the said Ricardo de Borja shall agree to comply 
with a ee te a for the police and discipline of the academy, to be 


board: And provided — That in the case of the said J. Ricardo 
de Borja the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised 
Statutes shall be suspended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that this is a 
Senata amendment on the Army bill. Does any gentleman here 

ow? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my recollection, that it is taken 
care of on the military appropriation bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be passed over on the calendar, and if it was not taken 
care of we can probably get it up by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? [After a panse.] The 
Chair hears none. 

S. S. YODER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11288) for the relief of S. S. Loder. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., J pon nee of ace anes ta cae thea. 
hereby, authorized and directed to out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to 10. F. TT Yoder the sum of $1,000, 


which said sum was ted with the proper autherities as a guaranty 
that the Washington, Spa & 15 — Iroad con- 
structed in accordance Pin Sori provisions of an act of Congress ap- 
provea February 18, 1907, and w ms have been complied 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: » 

Page 1, tines 4 and 5, strike out the words gio eg Ae S a 
ury not otherwise Bo po igen and insert the words the revenues 
of the District of C 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will that accomplish the purpose 
all right? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the judgment of the 
committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

„The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. WOODS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10007) for the relief of William H. Woods. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $152.21 is hereby ts belonging to 
out of any money in the possession of the Calis States be . ey 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Tribes not otherwise 
to reimburse William H Woods for e: enses incurred” b Papin as —— 
ant tribal attorney of the Chickasaw date ef De- 
cember 31, 1913, and May 4, 1914, cee 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


NATHANIEL MONROE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1781) for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Bt it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the laws conf 
rights, 35 5 vileges, and benefits upon honorably ane soldiers, Na- 
thaniel Monroe, who was a private of 22 = First ent Brice’ 
Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, shell hereafter be held conside: 
to have been discharged honoranly from the military service of ‘the 
OF May States as a member of said company and regiment on the ist 
of May, 18 3: Provided, That ro back pay, bounty, or pension 33 
accrue 155 him prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


THOMAS BAKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15718) for the relief of Thomas Baker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let us 
have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That in the 8 of the pension laws 
Thomas Baker, Who enlisted in the Army on the 14th day of May, 1861, 
serving as a private of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, until the 21st day of September, 1861, and who 
later enlisted in the Twenty-second ent New York Volunteer 
Cavalry on the 7th day of December, 18 serving as a private until 
the 18th day 8 May, 1865. when he was nonorab y discl shall 


accrue or be payable by virtue o this act, and that the pensionable status 
herein granted shall date from the approval of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JACOB B. MOORE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14679) for the relief of Jacob B. Moore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, let 
us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the rom ot $242.60 ae hereby appropriated, 
out of any mone. yin possession he United States belonging to the 
Chickasaw Tribe va Indians not * adk per appropriated, to reimburse 
Jacob B. 3 of Ardmore, Okla., for probate expenses incurred and 
paid by him in the performance of his duty as attorney for the — 
Saws under a contract between him and Douglas H. erage pyr tonic 
of the Chickasaw Nation, approved by the President of e United 
States December 1, 1913. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “ $242.60” and insert $392.60.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have some explana- 
tion of the bill and the amendment. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Well, the purpose of this bill is 
to pay to Jacob B. Moore—— 

Mr. MANN. It is te take money out of the Treasury, I know 
that. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma (continuing). A probate attorney, 
who contracted with the governor of the Chickasaw Nation to 
look after the probate affairs of the Chickasaw Indians. ‘The 
governor, in drawing up the contract, was not an expert on de- 
partmental rules and regulations, and used language that did not 
include his office expenses, stenographer's expenses, telephone 
expenses, and some other expenses of this probate attorney. 
That contract existed for several months, and afterwards an- 
other contract was made which did include them, and the comp- 
troller, perhaps correctly, refused to pay out this amount, which 
was intended to have beea included in the original contract. 

Mr. MANN. Well, now, let us see. We just passed a bill just 
like it, as far as that part is concerned, and I did not object to 
it, but I know I had a good deal of doubt about it. They made 
a contract with a man to do legal services. Now the man comes 
in and wants to be paid for his telephone services, rent of his 
desk 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; rent of his office. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, he probably only had a desk. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No; he had an office. 

Mr. MANN. Weil, he had an office all the time, did he? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. He had an office. 

Mr. MANN. Where is his office; was it in his hat? He did 
not change his office, did he? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; he did. He added to.it. 

Mr. MANN. He could pay the rent for himself. Did he have 
two offices? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. As I recall, he had two—or two 
rooms—and when he was appointed probate attorney he added 
another. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, a third room; yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And when he was in AS 
for himself, if the gentleman will permit me, he had his own 
business to look after. When he became probate atterney he 
ceased to take any other business 
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Mr. MANN. I guess he did not cease to take other busi- 


ess—— 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Oh, yes. 
Mr. MANN. How much pay did he get? 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Mr. MANN. He was not a very great lawyer if he did not 
take any other business. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


n 


He was a good young lawyer. 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he claims he did not take any 
other business. However, he is now claiming for the stenog- 
rapher’s fees, and office, telephone, and rent, and has sent the 
gentleman a bill—the gentleman has introduced it, to cover 
those expenses, $242.60—and when the bill is reported they 
report to give him $150 more. And I had the curiosity to go 
quite carefully into it and find out why they gave him $150 
more. And I am not quite fully satisfied with my information; 
but, so far as I can find out, it is for stenographer’s service 
after his contract expired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. No. 

Mr. MANN. That is what the report says. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then the report is in error. 

Mr. MANN. That might happen. He had a contract which 
expired on June 30,1914. That is what the report says. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Now, perhaps I understand what 
the gentleman means. 

Mr. MANN. That was a contract that did not mention 
stenographer’s services, though probably about to do so. It ex- 
pired on June 80, 1914, and he sent the bill covering those ex- 
penses down to the end of June 30, 1914, and then he gets the 
committee to allow him $150 for stenographer’s services for 
July, August, and September, 1914, after his contract had ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I think I can explain it to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will need to in order to get the 
bill passed. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This gentleman, Mr. Jacob B. 
Moore, submitted this matter to me and advised me that I would 
find an itemized statement of the account filed in the Indian 
Bureau, where it had been rejected by the comptroller. It seems 
that when I first received this account the allowance for stenog- 
rapher was omitted, and on this I introduced the bill. The 
bill as introduced was sent to Mr. Moore, and Mr. Moore ad- 
vised me it was $150 short; that I would find the other account 
in the archives of the Indian Bureau, which I did. When I 
found that bill and presented it to the committee, the com- 
mitee amended the bill at my suggestion to include the $150, 
which is certainly as just an account as the other. : 

Mr, MANN. Let us get at facts in these cases. The contract 
which this attorney had expired June 30, 1914, did it not? 

Mr, CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not remember the date. 
If the gentleman says so, I will assume that that is correct. 

Mr. That is my note on it, and that is my recollec- 
tion of it, and that is his statement of it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Then it must be correct. 

Mr. MANN. And on June 80 the man was ill. If he paid out 
money to a stenographer while he was ill, I do not know what 
the stenographiec services were for. He was not at his office; I 
do not know why the Government should pay him. He had no 
contract with the Government then. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The stenographer’s fees, if they 
were paid, were for the stenographer’s actual services. Whether 
they were for the time this probate attorney was sick, I do not 
know. But, even if they were, there had to be some one in the 
office to look after these matters for the Indians, and his stenog- 
rapher did quite a good deal of his correspondence, and things 
of that kind, even in Mr. Moore’s absence in the field, so I 
assume he continued to do so while he was sick. 

Mr. MANN. My recollection is that his contract was not run- 
ning at that time. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. His contract has been running 
right along—perhaps not this contract, but a new contract was 
made at the expiration of the old one, to run right along until 
he resigned, for the reason that he was not able to pursue this 
office and neglect other business at the salary he was being paid. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know what other contract he had, but 
here is the statement of Douglas H. Johnston, who made the 
contract for the Indians, to be found on top of page 6 of the 
report. This is the contract: g 

That the said party of the first part, as governor of the Chickasaw 


Nation, and in behalf of said nation, and acting under the authority 
vested in him as such governor and in accordance with section 26 of 


the act of Congress approves April 26, 1906, hereby contracts with, 
retains, and employs the party of the second part, whose employmen 
shail date from approval of this contract and continue until 5 

1914, subject to the approval of tbe President of the U 

as provided by section 

hereinabove referred to. 


I do not know what other contracts he may have, but here is 
the contract upon which this report is based, which ended June 
30, 1914. I can not see any reason why we should pay stenog- 
raphers’ fees after June 30, 1914, based on that contract, and 
that is the only evidence that there is before us, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will qe gentleman call my at- 
tention to the statement where it is set out that the stenog- 
rapher's fees were for a time after? 

Mr. MANN. On page 5 of the report, where it says: 


That the following expenses, to wit: 
Stenographer service for July, 5 CTY Ra A eae MeL ae $50 
Stenographer service for August, 1014 50 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This man Moore has been in the 
employ of the Indian Bureau ever since his contract was first 
made. 

Mr. MANN. That may all be. He has been in luck, then. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Until about 60 days ago, when he 
resigned. He has used this stenographer. He has been a splen- 
did probate attorney, and the gentleman will find that he really 
has done good work in protecting the Indians. 

Mr. MANN. I have been an attorney myself, before coming to 
Congress, and frequently have been employed, sometimes on an 
annual salary, by this concern or that; but I never did, as far 
as I am concerned, send a bill to any of the people who had 
retained me, either for office rent, stenographic service, or 
telephone service. I paid that as one of the office expenses; but 
it may be that this gentleman ought not to. I can see no reason 
why we should pay him for July, August, and September, based 
upon a contract which expired June 30. Now, he makes his own 
statement. I have read his statement. If he is a good attorney, 
he ought to make a statement that would show the reason for 
the money coming to him. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. He is a good attorney, and he 
may not have had all these records before him. 

Mr. MANN. He had the contract before him. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps he did not know that it 
would come under the scrutiny of the gentleman’s eye. 

Mr. MANN. Perhaps he thought it would not come under the 
scrutiny of anybody. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This is the same kind of bill that 
was passed a few minutes ago, and it is the same rate of com- 
pensation that is allowed to all probate attorneys. 

Mr. MANN. None of them has gotten it. They could not 
get it under this kind of a contract. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps I have not made myself 
quite clear. This probate attorney served before the time we 
had a specific law for the probate attorneys. He served under a 
contract permissible under the old act. It was necessary to have 
them, and there was no law for their payment, so he made a 
contract with the chief of the Chickasaw Nation. The contract 
was approved by the President. Now, as the gentleman will 
recall, some two or three years ago we passed a law providing 
for probate attorneys, and authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to appoint them without the necessity of going into 
contracts, and this probate attorney has served under that law 
since that time. Prior to that time he served under a contract 
with the chief of the tribe. I hope that the gentleman will let 
this go through. This is a very just and deserving claim. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman does not seem to get the 
point. Here is a man who makes his own statement, I have 
read it in the Rxconn, signed by J. B. Moore. He says: These 
are expenses incurred while I was employed as assistant tribal 
attorney under contract with Gov. Johnson, dated November 
17, 1913.“ That is clear. Then I read the contract, which is 
also in the Recorp of that date. It says that the contract ex- 
pired June 30, 1914. Then I find that the items of expense 
occurred after June 30, 1914. An attorney who does not know 
any better how to get up his case than that is not much of an 
attorney. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Perhaps he made a mistake 
about that, as we all do occasionally. 

Mr. MANN. Of course I am not responsible for his mistakes, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is a deserving 
man, and he has done more work perhaps than any other 
probate attorney among the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 
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EXTENSION OF BEMAEKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the child- 
labor bill, including some remarks by Raymond Robins. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record on the child-labor bill, including some remarks by Ray- 
mond Robins. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the farm-loan act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the farm-loan act. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN DOWD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15725), to confirm the entry of John Dowd. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lrnruicunr). Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute for this bill S. 6013, which is on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Idaho 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the bill S. 6013 for this 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Is the Senate bill there? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They are identical except for the 
transposition of one word to correct the phraseology. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. x 

The clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to issue United States Government 
8 on the homestesd entry of John Dowd, known as Boise 06054, 
‘or. the following-described land: 

Lot 5 of section 34, township 3 north, range 4 west, and lots 2 
and 3 and southeast quarter northwest „ section 3, town- 
ship 2 north, range 4 west, Boise meridian ise land district, Idaho. 
containing 147.86 acres: Provided, That the said John Dowd or his 
transferee shall pay to the United States Government the commuta- 
tion price of $184.83. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill of similar tenor will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the next 
bill. 

“ WILLIAM H. INGLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16744) to validate the homestead entry of William H. 
Ingle for certain land in Colorado. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have Senate bill 6331 taken from the Speaker's table and 
considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tieman’s request? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read ds follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That homestead entry 014316, Sterling series, 
made by William H. Ingle for the southeast quarter of section 5, 
township 1 north, range 49 west, sixth principal meridian, Colorado, 
be, and it is hereby, validated and 1 to remain intact, in the 
same manner as thoigh said Ingle not, in the year 1873, made a 
homestead entry for 160 acres and perfected title thereto. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, I wish the Clerk would report the 
first line after the enacting clause again. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the first line after the enacting clause, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 3: That homestead entry 014316. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the House 
bill will lie on the table. 
There was no objection. 
ee SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
ADELAIDE L. GIBBS, WIDOW OF ROBERT At. GIBBS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
16116) for the relief of the widow of Robert M. Gibbs. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER prv tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Cox] objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JAMES H. C. MANN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8970) for the relief of James H. C. Mann. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the ion laws 
James H. C. Mann shall hereafter be beld and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the milit service of the United States 
as private of Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, on the 19th of November, 1862. 

The bill was ordered to be 7 and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


FRED E. JACKSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4517) for the relief of Fred E. Jackson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SFEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Will the gentleman withhold the 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. I will reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. This bill was reported by my 
colleague [Mr. Swirr]. It was introduced by the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Roserrs], who went thoroughly over the 
matter with the committee. and, although there is no out-and- 
out recommendation from the department, the facts as pre- 
sented to the committee by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. 
Roserts], supported by affidavits, seem to make a sufficiently 
strong case for the bill to be reported by the committee. When 
it first came up before the committee I opposed it—— 

Mr. MANN. Suppose the accident had happened in 1842 or 
1792. Does the gentleman think the bill ought to be reported? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I do not think that enters into 
the merits of the case. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think it does. It is something that hap- 
pened in 1892. It is 24 years old. Now, of course, it is pretty 
hard to know just what to do. The gentleman would not 
answer the question that I put to him. Suppose it had hap- 
pened in 1792. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. I do not think that has any bear- 
ing on the merits. : 

Mr. MANN. I think it has, and I am not willing to go back 
24 years on these claims. j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


ANDREW M. DUNLOP. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2204) for the relief of Andrew M. Dunlop. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


J. B. PATTERSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil 
(H. R. 14345) to reimburse J. B. Patterson, postmaster of 
Lacon, Morgan County, Ala., for certain postage stamps stolen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


HEIRS OF ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 5441) for the relief of the heirs of Albert Sidney Johnston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 
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MRS. JENNIE BUTTNER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13820) for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Buttner. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay Jennie Buttner. widow of 
the late Morris 8. Buttner, out of funds in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1.380, as compensation to her for the loss of 
her husoand. who, on the 27th day of February, 1916, died of typhus 
fever contracted while in discharge of his official duties as mounted 
inspector of the United States Immigration Service. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
MILWAUKEE BRIDGE co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14571) for the relief of the Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
2 authorized and directed to pay to the Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
of waukee, Wis., a corporation of the State of Wisconsin, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 3 the sum ot 8640, 
the same being the amount of liquidated da deducted from the 
contract price for failure to complete within the stipulated time the 


work of constructing and erecting lock tes at Hurricane Shoals, 
Trinity River, Tex., under contract dated ett ek 22, 1915, between 
the waukee Bridge Co. and the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 1, strike out “fifteen ” and insert thirteen.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


ESTATE OF JAMES A. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Private Calendar No. 882 (H. R. 13106), for the relief 
of the trustee and parties who are now or may hereafter become 
interested in the estate of James A, Chamberlain under the 
terms of his will. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent to return to Private Calendar No. 332. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem, in favor of the trustee 
and parties who are now or may hereafter become interested in the 
estate of James A. Chamberlain, of Boston, Mass., under the terms of 
his will, the following United States 6 per cent coupon bonds, issued 
under the act of March 3, 1865 (consols of 1865), namely. Bond 
No. 56743, for $100, included in the fifty-third call; bond No. 
17626, for $500, included in the forty-ninth call; bond No. 83794, 
for $1,000, included in the fifty-third call, with interest from July 1 
1871, to the dates on which said bonds ceased to bear interest, said 
bonds and interest coupons attached, dated January 1, 1872, and sub- 
sequently, which are outstanding, having been lost by the said Cham- 
berlain on or about January 5, 1872: Provided, That all the parties In 
interest shall first file in the Treasury a bond in a penal sum equal 
to double the amount of principal of said bonds and the interest 
accrued thereon, with good and sufficient securities, to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with condition to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the redemp- 
tion of said bonds and the payment of the accrued interest thereon. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “to,” strike out the words “ redeem, 
in favor of the trustee and parties who are now or may hercafter be- 
come interested in the estate of James A. Chamberlain, of Boston, 
Mass., under the terms of bis will.” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “ pay to Ferdinand M. Holmes, trust officer of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Muss., which Institution is trustee of the estate of 
James A. Chaniberlain, the sum of $1,600, which sum is for the re- 
demption of.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in line 
10, in the committee amendment, after the figures “ $1,600,” to 
insert the following language: 


out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to insert after the figures “ $1,600” in 
the committee amendment the words “ out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment, 


The Clerk will report the next 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

ani pees rey 8 the — “that,” strike out the word “ali,” 
wi “i * Å“ ” * 
na enen 8 e” s e out the word “ parties“ and insert 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the committee is a little in 
error about this. This is a case where bonds have been lost. 
They belong to the trust officer, Ferdinand M. Holmes, and the 
provision that we always put in Is that the parties who get the 
money on account of these lost bonds shall furnish a bond, and 
the committee in this case has made it read “ that the party in 
interest shall first file in the Treasury a bond.” I think the 
bill should provide that Ferdinand M. Holmes shall file a bond. 
If we propose to pay Mr. Holmes there is no reason why the 
Treasury Department should ascertain who the party in interest 
is, I suppose that the real party in interest is some one else, 
but we should provide that the man to whom we furnish the 
money shall furnish the bond. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I have no objec- 
tion to accepting an amendment to that effect, as far as I am 
concerned. 5 

Mr. MANN. Then we should strike out the word “ all,” which 
is one of the committee amendments, In line 16, and the word 
“parties,” but I do not want to insert the word “party” in 
place of it. I therefore ask unanimous consent to amend line 
16, page 2, so that it shall read: “ Provided, That Ferdinand 
M. Holmes shall first file.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to amend line 16, page 2, so that it shall 
read: “ Provided, That Ferdinand M. Holmes shall first file,” in 
lieu of the committee amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, after the word “ sufficient,” strike out the word 
securities“ and insert the word “ surety.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendments as modified by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The committee amendments as modified were agreed to. 

The bill as amendment was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BARKENTINE “ MABEL I. MEYERS.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
11129) for the relief of the owners of the barkentine Mabel I. 
Meyers and her master and crew, and for the relief of the 
owners of cargo of molasses late on board said barkentine, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. The Senate amendment reads as follows: 

At the end of section 1 insert the words: “ Provided, That no award 
or judgment shall be made for prospective profits.” 

Senator Weeks has called me up and is very anxious to get 
this matter considered. I therefore make this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill H. R. 11129, with a Senate amendment thereto. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, before the request 
is granted I ask that the bill be read. 

Mr. MANN. This is a House bill with a Senate amendment. 


It has already passed the House. 
Mr. Speaker, I move to con- 


The Clerk will report the next 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
cur in the Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


JAMES ANDERSON. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 1093) to correct the military record of James 
Anderson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
James Anderson, who was a private in Company A, Cass County Regi- 
ment Missouri Home Guards, and Company . Second Battalion Mis- 
souri State Militia Cavalry, and Company F, Fourteenth Regiment 

Volunteer Cavalry, ll hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 


Is there objection? 
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ment on the 19th 
day of December, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 


as a member of the last-mentioned company and 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
James Anderson.” : 
s JAMES R. M’GUIRE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 8411) for the relief of James R. McGuire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
James R. McGuire shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 


a private of Company C, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
on the 30th day of November 1864, i 


With the following committee amendment : 


After the word “ sixty-four,” on page 1, line 8, insert: 

“Provided, That no back pay. bounty, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS E, PHILIPS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5221) for the relief of Thomas E. Philips. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Thomas E. Philips shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discha from the military service of the United States 
as a corporal in Company B, Sixteent ent Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, on the 20th day of October, 1863: Provided, That no pension, 
bounty, or allowance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN BERRIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1867) granting an honorable discharge to John Berrin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That John Berrin, late of Company F, Thirtieth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 1 shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably disc agod from said organiza- 


tion, and the Secretary of War is hereby au and directed to 
grant him a certificate of honorable discharge. 

With the following committee amendment : 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That in the 
administration of any laws Repent se | hts, privileges, and benefits 
upon 5 soldiers John Herrin, who was a private of 
Com any F, irtieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
8 hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honor- 
ably from the military service of the United States as a private of said 
company and regiment on the 12th of March, 1865: vided, That 
no bounty, y, or allowance shall held as accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
John Berrin.” 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incor- 
porating an article that appeared in La Follette’s Magazine, 
written by Senator La Fotterte, the title of which is, Who 
Owns Mexico?” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record by inserting an article which appears in La Follette's 
Magazine, by Senator La FOLLETTE, entitled Who Owns Mex- 
ico?” Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


CALEB T. HOLLAND. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7045) for the relief of Caleb T. Holland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Caleb T. Holland, who was a private of Company E, Sixtieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, II hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of said company and regiment on the 18th day of 
April, 1864. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Line 10, after the word “sixty-four,” insert “ Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


STEPHEN J. SIMPSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7763) for the relief of Stephen J. Simpson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably dischar; soldiers 
Stephen J. Simpson, late of Company F, Thirty-first IIlinols Volunteer 
Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dischar; 


honorably from the military service of the United States as a mem 
of said company and regiment on the 19th day of July, 1865, 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “sixty-five,” insert “ Provided, That no 
oun pay, or allowance shall accrue by virtue of the passage of 

8 act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. BAGGOTT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8223) for the relief of John W. Baggott. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any law conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits be — honorably dischar, soldiers, John 

- Baggott, who was a member of Company E. eventh Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall bereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the milita service of the United 
States: P ed, That, other than as set forth above, no bounty, pay, 
pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to or by reason of the 
passage of this act. ‘ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. : 


THOMAS J. TEMPLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5689) to correct the military record of Thomas J. Temple. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion against, 
correct the military record of, and grant an honorable 8 to 
Thomas J. Temple, who served as a private in Company K, Thirty- 
first Regiment IIlinois Volunteer Infantry: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowance shall accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 


The committee amendment was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, down to and including line 9, 
and insert: That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, 
rivileges, and benefits 5 honorably discharged soldiers, Thomas J. 
‘emple, late of Compan , Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Voiunteer In- 
fantry, shall hereafter held and considered to have been discha 
honorably from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said company and regiment on the 10th ona of October, 1865: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall accrue by virtue of the 
passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 


third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Thomas J. Temple.” 
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GEORGE W. LALAND. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4300) to amend the military record of George W. Laland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, eto., That in the administration of the sion laws and 
the laws governing the National Home for Disabil Volunteer Sol- 
dicrs, or any branch thereof, George W. Laland, a resident of Iino 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been bonorably discha 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Company 
A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, on the 7th day of 
April, 1865 : Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 
George W. Laland.” 


GEORGE WELTY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was H. Res. 318, 
referring the bill (H. R. 16951) for the relief of George Welty 
to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BOOHER. I wish the gentleman would not object; this 
is simply referring it to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. I would be very glad to go over the matter with 
the gentleman privately. 


CARY B. MOORE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was H. Res. 319, 
referring the bill (H. R. 11807) for the relief of Cary B. Moore 
to the Court of Claims. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 11807) for the relief of Cary B. Moore, 
with accompanying papers, be. and the same is bereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims for the finding of facts and conclusions of law. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EDWARD F. M’DERMOTT, ALIAS JAMES WILLIAMS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 6145) for the relief of Edward F. McDermott, alias 
James Williams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be is enacted, etc., That In the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, Edward F. McDermott, who served as 
James Williams in Company C, Ninetieth Regiment Pen 
unteer Infantry, and was su uvently transferred to Compan 
Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, now a den 
of New York, shall hereafter be held to bave been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States on the 24th day 
of October, 1864: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the 
pessage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

NELSON T. SAUNDERS. 

The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 1818) for the relief of Nelson T. Saunders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


ri rivileges, and fits upon bonorably fficers, Nel- 
8 Saunders, late commissary sergeant of the Sixty-fourth Regil- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall bereafter be beld and con- 


Company F, Sixty-fourth New York Volunteer Infantry, September 30, 
1864, vice C 


as of that grade and organization October 13, 1864: Pro- 
vided shall me due or pay- 


able by 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administrati t la ferrin; 
ao privileges, and benefits upon . 5 
L. Kelley, who was 2 private in Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
mete en 3 5 a from the 8 service of the 

j a V - 
the 38a das of Oud 1802. sald company and -egiment on or about 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ISABELLA REID. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2212) to correct the military record of George F. 
Reid, and to pay his widow, Isabella Reid, a pension. 

The title was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

N SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
objects. 


The Clerk will report the next bill. 
LEONORE M. SORSBY. 


The next business ir order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of Leonore M. Sorsby. 

The title was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


WILLIAM A. STEWARD, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 5385) for the relief of William A. Steward. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws and 
the laws 1 the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
William A. Steward, late of 3 First Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter 
been honorably dischar from military service of the United States 
as a member of said regiment on the 14th day of January, 1803. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. BOYER. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 14927) to correct the military record of William H. 
Boyer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to correct the military record of William H. 
Boyer, late of Company H, ty-second 2 — Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, to show that said soldier was not a t without leave from 
Joy J. 1863, to October 21, 1863 : Provided, That no back pension shall 
accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That in the administration of any laws Santerin Tu rivile; 
and benefits upon honorably discharged 9 Wiliam H. yer, late 
of Company II. Eiguty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered not to bave been absent without leave 
from July 1, 18 to October 21, 1863: Provided, That no bounty, pay, 
or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of 


Is there objection to the con- 


held and considered to have 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third | William H. Boyer.” 


reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
JOHN L, KELLEY. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 16974) for the relief of John L. Kelley. 


GEORGE LE CLEAR. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 16590) for the relief of George Le Clear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of the sion laws 
George Le Clear shal! hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of 8 I, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, on the 30th day of April, 1862: Provided, That no pension 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, ipange, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 5 Le Clear, who 
was a private in 9 I, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
3 honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a private of said company and regiment on the 30th day of April, 
1862: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


EDWARD LOOBY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14245) for the relief of Edward Looby. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. J 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Edward Looby. of Battery B. Second Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
Aavo perh honorably discharged from the military service of the United 

With a committee amendment, as follows : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, down to and including 
line 6, and insert the following: 

“ That in the administration of any laws conferring rights and privi- 
leges and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Edward Looby, 
who was a private of Battery B, nd Regiment United States 
Artillery, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged 
3 from the military service of the United States as a private 
of said ttery and regiment on the 28th day of August, 1864: Pro- 
vided, however, That no bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


S. SPENCER CARR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10697) for the relief of S. Spencer Carr, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, or any branch thereof, S. Spencer Carr shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the militar 
service of the United States as a first lieutenant of Company B, Eigh 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry: Provided, That no pension shall 
accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, down to and including line 
10, and insert the following: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring 2 4 privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, S. Spencer 
Carr, who was a first lieutenant of ene B, — . Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States, as a first lieutenant of sald company and regiment, on the 18th 
day of September, 1864: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowances 
shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a statement issued 
by the officers of the National Civil Service Reform League, con- 
sisting largely of correspondence with officers of the league and 
the Civil Service Commission. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CARL VYROOMAN, 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to address the House 
for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. RAINEY] 
asks permission to address the House for three minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 9th day of August my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in discussing the re- 
port of the conferees on the Army bill, referring to the Mexican 
situation, said: A 

I was very much surprised to read—I think in the morning paper—a 
statement said to have been made by Mr. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who, the article stated, was to be in charge of the 
speakers’ bureau at the Democratic headquarters in Chicago, giving as 
the reason why we had not intervened in Mexico that there were 400,000 
Japanese in Mexico, and that we were afraid to get into war— 

And so forth, 

I am requested and authorized by the distinguished Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture to say that he does not expect to take 
charge of the speakers’ bureau in Chicago during the national 
campaign, nor to be in any way connected with the headquar- 
ters of the national committee in Chicago or elsewhere. He 
expects to stay here during this campaign—at his post of duty— 
discharging the duties of the high office he now holds. I am 
requested by Mr. Vrooman to say that at no time has he ever 
said, under any circumstances, that there were 400,000 Japa- 
nese in Mexico, or any number of Japanese in Mexico, and that 
the statement attributed to him in some paper to which my 
colleague from Illinois referrec in his remarks on the floor on 
day before yesterday he never made, and the statement is en- 
tirely without any foundation in fact. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the next bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to proceed for 
three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. I referred to the statement the other day on 
newspaper authority. I have no doubt it was erroneous as to 
Mr. Vrooman. But where is Mr. Vrooman to-day? Is he over 
here in the department? 

Mr. RAINEY. I do not know where he is to-day, but I know 
where he was yesterday. 

Mr. MANN. Is he over in the department to-day? 

Mr. RAINEY. At this hour yesterday he was in his office. 
I have not been at the department to-day. I do not know 
where he is to-day. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman says he is not going to make any 
political speeches. 

Mr. RAINEY. I did not say that. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman said he was going to stay here 
at his post of duty. He can not do both. I did not interrupt 
the gentleman, by the way. 

Mr. RAINEY. I expect the gentleman, Mr. Vrooman, will 


make political speeches, as my colleague from Illinois will. 


Mr. MANN, Oh, the post of duty of the gentleman’s col- 
league will be in making political speeches, and Mr. Vrooman's 
post of duty is to be in Washington, in the Department of Agri- 
culture, [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I would not have said anything about that if my colleague 
had not said that Mr. Vrooman stated to him that he was go- 
ing to be here at his post of duty all this campaign. He will 
not be. He is a good talker. He will be out in the campaign, 
and that is the most service, probably, he can render to the 
country. I do not think he can render much there, although 
he is a fine gentleman. But why was not Mr. Vrooman candid 
with my colleague from Illinois and tell who did make this state- 
ment that was attributed to Mr. Vrooman? Does he not know? 

Mr. RAINEY. He did not make it, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, his brother made it, and his brother is higher 
up in polities than he is. 

Mr. RAINEY. Oh, his brother is a Republican and has al- 
ways been. 

Mr. MANN. His brother is a Democratic politician, if news- 
paper statements are to be taken for truth. They are not al- 
ways to be so taken. Undoubtedly Mr. Carl Vrooman knew, 
and if he did not tell my colleague, he was not yery frank about 
it. He knew who made the statement. 
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Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. The statement that I denied on behalf of Mr. 
Vrooman was that he made the statement my colleague at- 
tributed to him day before yesterday. Now my colleague ad- 
mits that it was a newspaper statement to which he referred. 

Mr. MANN. I said then that it was a newspaper statement, 
as my colleague would say if he wanted to be at all fair. I 
said the other day I did not think he had made the statement, 

Mr. RAINEY. You said so then, and you say so now, in 
order to be fair, that it was a newspaper statement; but you 
Say now that you know there is no truth in it, and no founda- 
tion for it, and you did not say so then, 

Mr. MANN. I do not know now that there is no truth in it 
and no foundation for it. 

Mr. RAINEY. It is so hard to follow the gentleman that I 
will not attempt to do it, 

Mr. MANN. It is a good deal easier to follow me than it is 
to follow the gyrations of my colleague. 

Mr. RAINEY. But you will find that during this campaign 
Mr. Vrooman will tot be connected with any headquarters of 
any national committee. 

Mr. MANN. I was told a moment ago that he is out making a 
campaign speech to-day, Just while my colleague is telling us 
that Mr. Vrooman says with virtuous indignation, “I shall 
always be at my post of duty during this campaign,” he is out 
making a speech now. 

Mr. RAINEY. If he is making a campaign speech to-day he 
is making a good one, and in a most excellent cause, we think, 
and I hope he will keep it up. 

Pai SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to proceed for three min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN, I noted what the gentleman from Minois [Mr. 
Rarney] said about the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture being 
in Washington yesterday. If that is true, I regret it very much, 
because for the last two weeks the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Carl Vrooman, has been billed to deliver a political 
speech to-day in my district at Sruart, where also my colleague 
IMr. Reavis] and possibly Mr. Wals will meet him and dis- 
cuss the national issues of the day. If Mr. Vrooman has been 
unidble to be present and to deliver the political speech to which 
my people had their ears attuned, to be delivered on this day 
of grace, August 11, 1916, I very much regret it. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on Private Calendar No. 405, 
which has passed the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on Private Calendar No. 
405. Is there objection? a 

There was no objection. 

JOHN P. CHESLEY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8945) for the relief of John P. Chesley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The Clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


passage of this act.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 
BENJAMIN R. BUFFINGTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5182) requiring the Secretary of War to issue an honorable dis- 
charge to Benjamin R. Buffington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is.there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


WILLIAM W. FINEREN. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Private Calendar No. 257 (H. R. 2601), a bill for the 
relief of William W. Fineren. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Private Calendar No. 257. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is a case of 
personal injury where a man has in effect already been paid the 
amount that he would have received under the gencral compen- 
sation law if that had covered his case. Now, where a man has 
been paid once under the compensation law, we have invariably 
refused to pay him a second time, and I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Florida, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
Members of this House, going out of the House much to the 
regret of all the Members in it [applause], should ask us to set 
a bad precedent that may cost the Government untold hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would like to ask the gentleman where 
the evidence is that he has been paid at all? If so, I certainly 
should not press the claim again. 

Mr. MANN. He was given leave of absence with pay. On 
page 3 of the report in the last Congress occurs this statement: 

As all his absenves on account of the injury have been on the status 
of leave with pay, either sick leave or annual leave, he has already in 
this way received the measure of compensation which the com- 
pensation act would have given him— 

And so forth. Now, unless we have some general policy, we 
are lost. In recent years we have as a new thing adopted the 
policy of paying by special act for the personal injuries where 
the general law did not cover them, and paying the same amount 
that the man would have received if his case had been covered 
by the general law. Of course that is only a year’s salary. It 
is not large. It is no compensation to a man who loses an eye 
or a leg or an arm, or who gets crushed in the ribs, or mashed 
up, to be paid a year’s salary. Nothing can compensate him, 
as far as that is concerned. But unless it has some policy, a 
legislative body is lost. Now, we pass the general compensa- 
tion law which only covered certain classes of employment that 
were supposed to be hazardous. Since then we have adopted 
the policy that if a man was actually injured in some class of 
employment which was not considered hazardous, the proof of 
his injury was sufficient proof that it was hazardous, and we 
have paid him the same amount that we would have paid him 
if he had been covered by the general law. We adopted the 
general law so we would not have special cases. If we start 
in now and every time a man is allowed some amount under the 
general law, pass a special bill to pay him more, we shall be 
lost, and the Government Treasury will be depleted. I do not 
see how we can allow such things. 

I objected to every one of these bills coming up allowing a 
second compensation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not object until he has heard the statement I desire to make. 
I want to repeat again that there has been no compensation 
whatever paid to this man for the injury received by him. The 
gentleman's claim that he has received such compensation is, 
as I understand it, based upon the fact that while he was on 
leave, and on sick leave at that most of the time, undergoing 
surgical operations in an effort to obtain relief from the trou- 
bles this injury caused, his salary went on. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker, this is not compensation. Mr. Fineren was at the time, 
April, 1905, in the employ of the Government as a junior engineer 
in the Engineer Corps of the Army. He had gone under orders 
from his superior to Guilford Courthouse battle ground, North 
Carolina, where he had been sent by the department to superin- 
tend the erection of two monuments, one to Gen. Francis Nash, 
the other to Gen. William Davidson, both distinguished officers 
in the Revolutionary War. While engaged in that work, and 
while standing on a scaffold about 20 feet from the ground, a 
large stone fell, without any negligence on his part, and broke 
the scaffold, throwing Mr. Fineren to the ground. On falling 
a piece of the scaffold struck him in the head, causing a frac- 
ture of the skull At the same time he received other serious 
and permanent injuries, from which he has suffered ever since 
and from whicn he will continue co suffer as long as he lives. 
It was found that the fractured part of the skull was pressing 
on his brain, and an operation was had by trepanning in an 
effort to relieve him, but without success. From this skull frac- 
ture and a further injury to his spine epilepsy resulted, and 
this his doctors think incurable. In all he has undergone some 
three or four surgical operations in efforts to relieve the trouble 
growing out of those injuries, and each time, of course, he was 
off on leave, with his salary going on. 
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The War Department generously, as it should have, permitted 
his pay to continue. Now, that is the compensation my friend 
has in mind, for Mr. Fineren has received no other. During all 
these years—that is, from 1905 until now—Mr. Fineren has been 
absent only 140 days. At least that was the case when the re- 
ports on this bill were made. He was absent only 49 days at 
the time of the original injury, when he went back to his work. 
He had a family to support and he no doubt felt that he could 
not afford to be away longer from his work, As a matter of 
fact, he ought to have taken a longer time, which the depart- 
ment would no doubt have granted him if he had requested it. 
Everyone, from the Secretary of War down, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Judge Advocate General, and several others who 
have passed upon this matter have all agreed that this bill 
should be passed. I introduced the bill for $5,000, and some 
of the officials have said that the entire amount ought to be 
allowed. The committee saw proper, however, to recommend the 
payment to this unfortunate man an amount equal to only one 
year’s salary. I have heard read and noted the passage of sev- 
eral bills here to-day without objection from anyone, and I risk 
nothing in saying that none had any more merit than this one. 
Indeed, I will say that if there is a meritorious bill before this 
House among those designed to compensate for personal injuries, 
this is one of the very best, and I hope that in the interest of fair- 
ness and justice the gentleman will not object to its consideration. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if this man had not already re- 
ceived compensation for a year’s pay, I would be in favor of 
passing the bill and giving him compensation, but he has already 
received compensation amounting to a year’s pay, as stated by 
the War Department in several reports made to Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have not found that he has received any 
compensation except in the way of salary. 

Mr. MANN. For instance, after narrating the fact, stating 
that the man had received one year’s pay, Maj. Ladue, of the 
Corps of Engineers, says: 

But this appears to be a case where the measure of relief estab- 
lished by the compensation act is entirely inadequate. 

Gen. Crowder, the Judge Advoeate General, practically says 
the same thing, and because this man is an officer of the War 
Department they have been inclined to waive the rule in his 
case, but we can not waive the rule in one case and enforce it 
in the next. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; here is what the Judge Advocate 
General says. I read from the last paragraph of his report: 

Mr. Fineren bas not lost any pay on account of the accident, and 
has been absent, including both annual and sick leave, only 140 oor 
in over 8 years for medical treatment of his injuries; he has been able 
to continue, though with much physical suffering and anxiety, 
in the employment of the Government and to perform certain duties 

uite sa ctorily. He has, therefore, continued on a status of pay 
uring tħe entire period in question, 

Now, it has been three years since this report was made and 
he has been at work all of the time when not sick. He is doing 
the best he can to perform his duties, and the reports show that 
even in his present condition he is faithful and in a degree 
efficient. Yet at any time when at work or going along the 
street he may be stricken with an epileptie convulsion, as is often 
the case with him. He may thus be incapacitated at any mo- 
ment from performing his duties, but nevertheless when able 
he goes on with his work, receiving no compensation except his 
salary, and will receive nothing to compensate him for this 
injury unless this bill passes. I repeat that if there is a bill 
on this calendar that ought to receive favorable consideration 
it is this one. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, I do not know how much compensa- 
tion he may have received, except the statement of his superior 
officer that he has reeeived a year’s compensation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is the way he has received it. They 
did not cut off his salary when he was sick in the hospital, and 
in no other way has he received anything. 

Mr. MANN. What is the difference how he received it if he 
got a year’s pay allowed while not working for the Government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But it was not a year’s pay; he was only 
paid for 140 days in all when he was not at work, 49 days when 
first injured and 91 days afterwards and down to July, 1914, 
when the last report was made. He may have been siek since, 
but there is nothing to show. ; 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not mistaken. I am sure I am cor- 
rect. He never has been paid a cent except his monthly salary, 

Mr. MANN. I read to the gentleman before—possibly he 
does not believe the report- where Maj. Ladue, of the Corps of 
Engineers, upon whose statement the whole claim is based, said: 


As all his absences on account of the injury have been on the status 
of leave with pay—either sick leave or annual leave—he has already 
in this way received the full measure of compensation which the com- 
pensation act would have given him. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly what I said—in that way 


that is by way of monthly salary. 
says: 

Since his reemployment in this district he has been absent 91 work- 
ing days for treatment of injuries due to the accident, of which 54 
days have been charged as sick leave and 37 days as annual leave. 
ce = absences since his employment in this district have been 
without pay. 

If the injury had occurred after the passage of the compensation 
act of May 30, 1908, and if Mr. Fineren's case had been held to come 
within the provisions of the act, he would have been entitled to full 
pay at the rate he was receiving at the time of the accident for aor 

jod of disability resulting therefrom, not exceeding one year. s 
ces on account of the injury have been on the status of leave 
with pay—either sick leave or annual leave—he has already in this 
way received the full measure of compensation which the compensation 
act would have given him Yr for the loss of such annual leaveras 
he might oth have had it had not been used for the purpose 
of securing treatment for his injury. 


Now, that is the way he has been paid, and it is the only 
compensation he has received. I quote paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of the report of Gen. E. H. Crowder, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, dated July 9, 1914, which sufficiently, I think, sets forth 
the whole matter. This part of the report is as follows: 
from the pers im reference that Junior Engineer 


Here is what Maj. Ladue 


pa 
William W. Pineren was. — — ed as acting inspector on contract work 
at $115 per month in the United States Engineer office, Wilmington, 
N. C., wi on August 11, 1905, he was very seriously and perma- 
nently ured fallin, m a scaffold at the monument to Gen. 


g 
ash, which was be built by J. F. Nowlan, contractor, in 
the Guilford battle field, near Greensboro, N C. While he was stand- 
ing on the scaffold a stone which was being hoisted into place fe 
breaking the plank on which he was standing and causing to fa 
seme 19 feet, bruising his and hips and cutting an many Seats 
wound on the back of his head and breaking his skull. These injuries 
have resulted in three surgical operations The first operation, in June, 
1913, consisted in puncturing his spinal cord and testing the extract 
therefrom, whieh . enused by the injury four expert brain sur- 
ns decided incurable; the second, on August 18, 1913, was on 
intestinal operation to remove an obstruction caused by cohesion and 


inflammation, the result of an external blow received several years 
2 and the third operation, om January 5, 1914, was to open 
is skull and remove a bony growth. From his acca nying state- 


ment it appears that these operations and other medical treatment 
from the date of the accident in 1905 to June 22, 1914, cost Mr. 
Fineren $1,049.45, ~ 
3. Th ct eer officer of Wilmington, N. C., in the third 
indorsement hereon, dated June 13, 1914, re that Fineren was em- 
from. Fe 20, 1904, to January 14, 1907, when he was fur- 
hed without pey to accept a similar position in the — 45 (la.) 
engineer office; that on account of his uries he was absent 49 days 
with pay, from August 12 to September 30, 1905; that he had some 
defect in his eyesight when first employed—one eye being worse than 
the o wore to overcome it, and that his 
sight became noticeably worse after the accident; that at the time of 
the accident he was receiving $115 per month, and that at the time he 
left the Wilmington (strict, ears after the date of the accident, it 
was not known that the effects of his —— were 8 

4. The district neer officer at Jacksonville, where Fineren 
Is now employed, in the fifth indorsement hereon, dated June 16, 1914, 
reports that since Mr. Fineren's employment in his district, from Jama- 
ary, 1907, he has been absent 91 working days for treatment of in- 
uries due to the accident, of which 54 days have been as sick 
eave days as aunual lenve; that none of the absences since 
January, 1907, have been without pay; and added that— 

“e + © Without having actually lost as a result of the acci- 
dent, Mr. Fineren bas been put to considerable expense for necessary 
medical and surgical treatment. besides the permanent injury to 
bis faculties, the constant discomfort and intermittent suffering and 
ever-present anxiety as to the future that he has suffered and is still 
suffering. He is an efficient and conscientious employee, deserving of 
all reasonable considerations, and, In my opinion, it would be a just 
and generous act on the part of the United States to grant him a meas- 
ure of relief as contemplated by this bill. 

* * . x 


* » — * 
“Mr. Fineren’s accident has not actually disabled him from the per- 
formance of his duties, tho it permanently affected both sight 
and hearing and has produced other permanent ill effects, and perma- 
ee ity, from the performance of duty, or even death, may ulti- 
mately result.” 

The Chief of Engineers in the sixth indorsement hereon, dated July 
8, 1914, states that the measure of relief to be accorded Mr. Fineren 
will have to be decided on its merits, and in view of the circumstances 
of the case he does not regard the amount of $5,000 proposed in the 
bill as an excessive one, and recommends Its passage. 

5. In the sense that the injury to Mr. Fineren occurred while in the 
performance of his official duty and was not due to negligence or mis- 
conduet on his part, and that the injury continued more than 15 days, 
the claim is a meritorious one; but as the accident occurred prior to 
the e of the workmen's compensation act of May 30, 1 » Which 
in effect 2 not retroactive, and as he was not employed as an artisan 
or laborer as is iy poste by that act, his case does not fall within the 
provisions of said law. 

The relief contemplated by the present bill exceeds that allowed for 
permanent injuries covered by the compensation act, supra, which act 
this office has frequently advised should be accepted as the means of 
determining, at the time it was passed, the proper amount to be paid 
injured employees. i 

6. Mr. Fineren bas not lost any pay on account of the accident and 
has been absent, including both annual and sick leave, only 140 days 
in over 8 years for medical treatment of his injuries; he has been able 
to continue, though with much physical suffering and mental anxiety, in 
the employment of the Government and to perform certain duties quite 
satisfactorily. He nas, therefore, continued on a status of pay during the 


entire period in . e However, as recommended by the Chief of 
Engineers, I thi that so serious an injury as in this case, which re- 
sults: in sight, an incurable disease 


a partial and possibly total loss o: 
to the spine, and causes partial deafness, might well be compe 


nsated 
by an amount greater than that allewed by said act, and in view of 
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the large cost to Fineren for surgical operations and medical treatment 
I am of the opinion that. notwithstanding his continuous employment 
and in accordance with its oe ae in cases of serious injuries of this 
character, the department should recommend the passage of a bill car- 
7 a sum for his relief equal to the maximum amount allowed by 
the statute; that is, one years pay at the rate he was receiving at the 
time of the accident. 
E. H. CROWDER, 
Judge Advocate General. 

In this report it is distinctly said that on account of his 
injuries ho—Mr. Fineren—was furloughed at different times 
first, when the injury occurred, for 49 days; second, 54 days 
on sick leave; and, third, 37 days on annual leave. During all 
these times he was paid his salary, as he should have been and 
as is customary under similar circumstances. That is the com- 
pensation to which Maj. LaDue refers, and is the only compen- 
sation he has received. Certainly the gentleman upon reflection 
will not consider that as a proper part of any compensation he 
should receive for such an injury. But, as an offset even to that, 
it is shown in the report that Mr. Fineren has paid out of his 
pocket the sum of $1,049.45 for treatment and other necessary 
expenses incident to his injuries received at the time stated. 

It would be cruel, in my judgment, to charge Mr. Fineren up 
now with the amount received for the times he was furloughed 
on pay, as just stated. According to the report of Maj. Stickle, 
under whom Mr. Fineren was working at the time of the 
injury, he was receiving $115 a month, or about $3.85 a day. 
This for 140 days would amount to $539, while as against that 
he has paid out, as a result of these injuries, $1,049.45 for doc- 
tors’ and surgeons’ bills and other expenses. But, as I have 
said, the amount allowed him when he was furloughed with pay, 
37 days on annual and the balance of the time on sick leave, 
should not be charged up against him. 

While he is now doing his work fairly well, he is liable at 
any time to become a physical wreck, and with himself and 
family a charge upon somebody. Some of the officers have 
held that he should receive the full amount of $5,000 provided 
in the bill I have introduced. 

We passed a bill through the House the other day under the 
terms of which, according to my recollection, if it had been 
made retroactive, would have given him a larger sum than this 
bill as amended provides. Hence I say he should receive that 
amount at least, and that if there is any measure here that has 
merit this is among the number. 

Before concluding I wish to thank my friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], for his very kind personal remarks 
regarding my term of service here, and my early retirement from 
this body, as also the House for the generous manner in which 
those remarks were received, both of which I can assure him 
and other Members here I appreciate more than I haye words 
to express, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am compelled to object. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the gentleman permit the bill to go 
over without prejudice? 

Mr. MANN. It goes over without prejudice anyhow. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to the bill H. R. 11745, being Calendar No. 
313 on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Delaware asks unani- 
mous consent to return to No. 318 on the Private Calendar, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


S. E. BENNETT. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11745) for the relief of S. E. Bennett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is this 
the bill to which I objected awhile ago? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Yes; this is the same bill we 
. Were discussing earlier this morning, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, there are several things in this 
little bill I am perfectly willing to concede—that Dr. Bennett 
was working under orders of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that he did his duty well, and that he expended this money 
out of his pocket. I am willing to concede he ought to be re- 
imbursed, but the ground on which I based my objection this 
morning was this: The department everlastingly, constantly, 
and continuously finds some sort of some kind of emergency in 
violation of law to authorize and direct its employees to do this 
and to do that. I have never objected to those bills on the 
Private Calendar before of that kind and of that nature, but 
from this day on it is going to take something besides the foot- 
and-mouth disease to get me to yield upon these objections. 
This is why we have got auditors to pass upon these accounts 
and see whether or not the account is right and to see whether 
they are made in pursuance of law, whether there is any power 
and authority in the law to allow them, That is why we have 
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a comptroller to-day who is the last word upon these things, 
and if the department hus any doubt of its power under the law 
to expend appropriations, it takes a very short period of time 
to let the comptroller determine that question and say whether 
or not it has authority. But without doing that in the first 
instance, relying upon the good nature and good will of Con- 
gress, it proceeds by letter and by telegram, no matter where 
the employee is, to send him out and put him at work, saying, 
“We will put your claim through Congress; we will get your 
allowance back.” So I desire again to repeat, so far as I nm 
concerned, I will be here unless I am sick, and it is going to 
take something besides an ordinary case of foot-and-mouth 
disease to get me to yicld on claims of this kind, because I will 
not do it. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Les. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Indiana has a great deal 
of common sense and I am very fond of his exercise of it. If 
this man in Chicago had been ordered down to Indiana—Chi- 
cago borders right on Indiana—he would have been allowed all 
this under the law and no question about it. If he had been 
an inspector down at Hammond, Ind., and if he had been 
ordered up to Chicago he would have been allowed this allow- 
ance and more without any question about it. Now, the cir- 
cumstances being such if he was in Chicago and they wanted 
him to do this extra work, and very unusual circumstances, 
does not the gentleman think after all the Secretary of Agri- 
culture was probably to be excused for putting him at work 
at once if the emergency work had to be done without stopping 
to think that Congress in its wisdom had provided that if you 
did the work in a town, Chicago being a big city, you could 
not be allowed anything extra, but if you stepped across the 
border line a few feet into another town you would be allowed 
more than that? 

Mr. COX. But the hypothetical case the gentleman has made 
does not apply here. 

Mr. MANN. I think it does. 

Mr. COX. It does not apply here. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt they thought they had the 
power—— 

Mr. COX. That is the very criticism I am making, that most 
of the departments think they have that much power and when 
they come to look at it they find they do not have the power 
when it was easily within the power of the department to see 
in the first instance whether they had the power by submitting 
the question to the comptroller. 

Mr. MANN. Well, it is not so easy to find out the opinion of 
the Comptroller of the Treasury 

Mr. COX. He has got to decide it; he can not postpone 
these things 

Mr. MANN. Frequently he does postpone, and in the mean- 
while the foot-and-mouth disease would not stop. 

Mr. COX. A word more. I have great confidence in the 
comptroller’s office. I think it is one of the livest private- 
headed bureaus in all these departments, and in my judgment 
when it O. K.’s a bill it is usually right, but the trouble is 
Congress does not follow it. 

When the comptroller decides an item against an employee 
or against any other person they will come to Congress and 
we will pass it. Now, I am not going to object at this time, 
but I do not believe that this claim has any merit in it at all, 
and what I am saying I am saying with the hope that some of 
the departments will see it, whether they take warning or not. 
I shall exercise my right on the floor of the House hereafter 
in objecting to bills of this kind. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a-pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury not otber- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $133.60 to S. E. Bennett, veterinary in- 
spector, to reimburse him for ditures made by him under the 

tion of the chief clerk of the Bureau of Animal [ndustry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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PENSIONS. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill S. 6369, granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows and de- 
pendent relatives of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, étc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the er, and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Fred Burnstead, late of Company Twenty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, j 

The name of Mary A. Johnson, widow of John Johnson, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Infantry, and Troo 

Nin h Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, an 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 r month 
additional on account of each of the minor children of said John John- 
son until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of Alan P. Wilson, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Munyon, widow of William F. Munyon, alias 
William Anear, late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter B. Hockett, late of Company M, Second Regi- 
ment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Dunn Howe, widow of Walter Howe, late 
brigadier general United States Army, k r Establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hepsie C. Holway, widow of Wesley O, Holway, late 
chaplain, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Joshua E. Howard, late of Company C, Second Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Neff, widow of William L. Neff, late of Band Six- 
teenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

name of Ione I. Beil, widow of William H. Bell, late of United 
States ship Yantic, United States Navy, napua Establishment, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of 812 per month. 
he name of Hillory M. Wilder, late surgeon, First Regiment North 
Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of John O. McMahon, late of Com by F, Thirty-third 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, War with Ep n, and pay bim a 
pension at the rate of $15 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 


ceiving. 

Teer Dae of Benjamin H. Meadows, late of Company E, Second Regi- 
ment North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles H. Dorman, late of Company A of Instruction, 
lishmen pay 


General Service, United States Army, Regular 


and 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 
The name of Jotham B. Jacobs, late of Troop H, th Regiment 
im a pension 


United States Cavalry, Regnar Establishment, and pay 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Workman, widow of Andrew J. Workman, late 
of Company B, Mormon Battalion, Iowa Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Cole, widow of James B. Cole, late of Company D, 
Mormon Battalion Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of David W. Herriman, late of Company B, Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of r month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name dy J. Workman, late Battery I, First ent 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Henry Schlobohm, late of Troop K. rst Regiment 
United States Cav: „War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
Tate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mabel 3 widow of Thomas W. t late of 

0 


Company C, One hun and sixtieth Regiment Indiana lunteer 
Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 


The name of Louis Hines, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment, and 
ony D, Fifteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, R 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $36 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Dawson, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma E. ell, widow of Benjamin D. Boswell, late 
second lieutenant Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 


in Heu of that she is now receivin, 
The name of Kate K. Henry, widow of James M. Lake Henry, late 
second lieutenant. ent United States Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of 
that she is now rece 3 

The name of Mary A. McElroy, widow of Jackson C. McElroy, late 
first lieutenant 8 E, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, War 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiv 2 

The name of Frank Lintz, late of Company F. Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, lar Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Skillings, late of 9 M. First ment 
Maine Volunteer Intantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 


rate of $16 month in lieu of that he is now ving. 


recei 2 
e name of Mary Miller, widow of John W. Miller, late of Compan 
K, Thirty-üfth Regiment United States Infantry, Regula 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


r Establishmen 


The name of Mary J Nolan. widow of Joseph F. Nolan, late of United 
States Marine Corps, War with Spain, wig wives a pension at the rate 


of $12 per month, and $2 per month onal on account of the 
minor child of said Joseph F. Nolan until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of James M, Brown, late of Troop C ird Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $16 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Henry T. Hertslet. late of Company A, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30. per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Noe, late of Company H, Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Hannah C. Leary, widow of Cornelius Leary, late of 
e C, Twenty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a — sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Joseph W Hicks, late of U. S. S. Quinnebdaug, United 
States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 


Also the following committee amendments were read: 
Strike out, on page 1, lines 9 and 10, and lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 on 


Page 2. (Pension of Mary A. Johnson. 
e 2, strike out lines 6, 7, 8, and 9. (Pension of Alan T. 3 
Page 2, strike out lines 17, 18, 19, and 20. (Pension of Elizab 
Dunn Howe.) y 
Rel e strike out lines 21, 22, and 23, (Pension of Hepsie C. 
Page 4, line 23, strike out “$24” and insert in lieu thereof $17.” 
(Pension of Henry Schlobohm.) 


Page 5, line 12, strike out the figures “$17” and insert in leu 
thereof 812.“ (Pension of George W. Dawson. 
3 Page D atike out lines 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. (Pension of Emma 

._Boswell. ` k 

Page 6, line strike out 816“ and insert “$12.” (Pension of 
James M. Brown. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The foregoing bill (S. 6369) is a substitute for the following 
Senate bills referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


S. 1078. Fred Burnstead. S. 5654. Eddy J. Workman, 
8.1470. Mary A. Johnson. S. 5691. Henry Schlobohm. 
S. 1619. Alan P. Wilson. S. 5695. Mabel McCauley. 
8.1637. Mary L. Munyon. 8.5713. Louis Hines 
S. 1711. Walter B. Hockett. S. 5762. George W. Dawson. 
S. 2323. Elizabeth Dunn Howe. S. 5778. Emma E. Boswell. 
S. 2540. Hepsie C. Holway. S. 5780. Kate K. Henry. 
S. 2573. Joshua E. Howard. S. 5793. Mary A. McElroy. 
S. 3152 un Neff. S. 5894. Frank Lintz. 
S. 3873. Ione I. Bell. S. 5923. Charles H, Skillings. 
S. 4358. Hillory M. Wilder. S. 5949. Mary Miller. 
8.4617. John O. McMahon. 6080. Mary J. Nolan. 
S. 4681. Benjamin H. Meadows. S. 6101. James M. Brown. 

. 4691. Charles H. Dorman. . 6122. Henry T. Hertslet. 
8.5237. Jotham B. Jacobs. S. 6143. David Noe. 
F. 5814. Lucy Cole 8.6243. Joseph We Hias 
g. . Lucy Cole. 2 5 z s 

5613. David W. Herriman. 

5 JAMES CAMPBELL. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 5386) for the relief of James Campbell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
James Cam who enlisted in the name of John Conley on Decem- 
ber 19, 1864, at New Haven, Conn., and who was assigned as a private 
in Company A, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, shall be 
held and considered to have serve with that organizati and to have 
been honorably discharged on April 27, 1865, at ‘Alexandria, Va. 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Page 1, lines 9 and 10, strike out, after the word “ discharged," 
“on April 27, 1865, at Alexandria, Va.“ and Insert in lieu thereof “from 
the military service of the United States on June 10, 1865.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read a third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the House that the 
President had approved and signed bills and joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

On July 31, 1916; 

H. R. 17172. An act further extending appropriations for the 
necessary operations of the Government and of the District of 
Columbia under certain contingencies, 

On August 1, 1916: 

H. R. 4866. An act for the relief of Julia R. Goodloe; 

H. R.8787. An act for the relief of the heirs of Hundley V. 
Fowler, deceased ; and 

H. R. 9525. An act to establish a national park in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 
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On August 4, 1916: 

H. R. 2536. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Buckholdt; and 

H, R. 14725. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to subdivide a part of the town site of Plummer, Idaho, and for 
other purposes, 

On August 7, 1916: 

H. J, Res. 158. Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Joseph 
J. Scott, as collector of internal revenue of the first collection 
district of California, in the sum of $300, being the representative 
value of certain internal-revenue special tax stamps which were 
lost from the office of the said collector; 

H. R. 1592. An act for the relief of George W. Trahey; 

H. R. 2184. An act providing for the refund of certain addi- 
tional duties collected on pineapples; 

H. R. 2554. An act for the relief of Mrs. Joseph Cameron; 

H. R. 3082. An act authorizing the county of St. Louis to con- 
struct a bridge across the St. Louis River between Minnesota and 
Wisconsin ; 

H. R. 4767. An act authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish statistics of cotton seed and cottonseed prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7423. An act for the relief of Elizabeth M. Dodge; 

H. R. 8697. An act for the relief of Collector of Internal Rev- 
S. Walker; 

. 9082, An act for the relief of Frank P. Sammons; 
R. 9377. An act for the relief of Cyntha Ramey ; 

. R. 9878. An act for the relief of Ella Slone. 

. R. 10642. An act for the relief of Louis Jones; 

. R. 10858. An act for the relief of William A. Hutson; 

. 11304. An act for the relief of Martha A. Moffitt ; 

. 11377. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Bye; 

. 11660. An act for the relief of Mathiida Hesterman ; 

. R. 11679. An act for the relief of Samuel D. Kingsbury ; 
. R. 12267. An act for the relief of Wallace L. Bell; 

H. R. 13027. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to credit the stamp account of Isaac R. Strouse, 
collector for the seyenth internal-revenue district, in the sum of 
$14,570.42 ; 

H. R. 13728. An act for the relief of the J. L. da Roza Estate 
(Inc.), of Elk Grove, Cal.; 

H. R. 16640. An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
a franchise for the construction, maintenance, and operation of 
a street railway system in the district of South Hilo, county of 
Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii,” approved August 1, 1912, as 
amended by an act approved July 25, 1914; and 

H. R. 17058. An act making additional appropriations for the 
Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1917. 

On August 8, 1916: 

H. R. 3255. An act for the relief of James Houyde; 

H. R. 5411. An act for the relief of Olaf Nelson ; 

H. R. 8825. An act for the relief of Borden H. Mills; 

H. R. 10668. An act to repeal section 4 of the act of Congress 
approyed June 11, 1906, known as the forest-homestead act, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 16068. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Black River at or 
near Bennetts Ferry, Ark.; and 

H. R. 16185. An act to give the consent of the Congress to 
the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River near 
and above the city of New Orleans, La., and for other purposes. 

On August 9, 1916: 

H. R. 348. An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 486. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the old post-office building and site thereof, at York, Pa.; 

H. R. 1161. An act to pay Cowden & Cowden, of Amory, 
Monroe County, Miss., for the loss of a horse while being used 
by the Department of Agriculture; 

H. R.8108. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
and heirs of Elizabeth Bruce, deceased, widow of the late 
John H. Bruce; 

H. R. 8318. An act for the relief of De Barbieri & Co., of 
Valparaiso, Chile; 

H. R. 10931. An act for the relief of Drs. Blair & Blake, 
Dr. W. J. Maxwell, Dr. R. C. Evans, and J. B. Blalock ; 

H. R. 11958. An act to provide for the sale of certain Indian 
lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 12197. An act authorizing Ashley County, Ark., to con- 
struct a bridge across Bayou Bartholomew ; 

H. R. 14483, An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
3 the Missouri River at or near the city of Williston, 
N. Dak. ; 
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H. R. 15635. An act for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Co.: and 

H. R. 16554. An act to extend the time of the Hudson River 
Connecting Railroad Corporation for the commencement and 
completion of its bridge across the Hudson River, in the State of 
New York. 

On August 11, 1916: 

H. R. 12717. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution providing for one year’s ex- 
tension of time to make installment payments for the land of 
the former Fort Niobrara Military Reservation, Nebr. ; 

H. R. 2209. An act for the relief of W. W. Blood; 

H. R. 2534. An act to adjudicate the claims of certain settlers 
in Sherman County, Oreg.; , 

H. R. 5729. An act for the relief of Dr. E. E. Johnson; 

H. R. 6181. An act for the relief of Letitia W. Garrison; 

H. R. 9172. An act for the relief of the M. Kondo Fisheries Co. ; 

H. R. 9173. An act for the relief of the Union Oil Co.; 

H. R. 9994. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Walker; 

H. R. 10303. An act to grant certain lands to the State of 
Oregon as a public park, for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people; 

H. R. 11156. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to cause to be appraised and to sell the Boise & Arrowrock Rall- 
road, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12365. An act to promote the reclamation of arid lands; 

H. R. 13224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a bureau of war-risk insurance in 
the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914; 

H. R. 13298. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to make payments to certain Indians of the Rosebud Sioux 
Reservation, in the State of South Dakota, who were enrolled 
and allotted under decisions of the United States district and 
circuit courts for the district of South Dakota; 

H. R. 13785. An act for the relief of Sarah S. Plank; 

H. R. 14534. An act permitting the Missouri River Transpor- 
tation Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Missouri River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 14823. An act to authorize the Savage Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Yellow- 
stone River in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 15318. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
village and township of Hendrum, Norman County, Minn., and 
the township of Elm River, Traill County, N. Dak., to construct 
a bridge across the Red River of the North on the boundary 
line between said States; 

H. R. 15322. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 


| County, N. Dak., to construct a bridge across the Red River 


of the North; 

H. R. 16097. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Missouri River near Kansas City, Mo., au- 
thorized by an act approved June 17, 1914; 

H. R. 16380. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Highlanding Township, Pennington 
County, Minn., to construct a bridge across Red Lake River: 

H. R. 16534. An act to authorize the commissioners of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., their successors in office, to construct a 
bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from 
the foot of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming 
Sount: Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, 

a.; 

H. R. 16604. An act to authorize the commissioners of Ly- 
coming County, Pa., and their successors in office, to construct 
a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
from the borough of Montgomery, Lycoming County, Pa., to 
Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16764. An act to authorize the commissioners of North- 
umberland and Union Counties, in Pennsylvania, their successors 
in office, to construct a bridge across the West Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna River from the borough of Watsontown, Northumber- 
land County, Pa., to White Deer Township, Union County, Pa.; 

H. R. 16875. An act granting the consent of Congress to Crisp 
County, Ga., to construct a bridge across Flint River, Ga., be- 
tween Crisp and Sumter Counties; 

H. R. 16891. An act granting the consent of Congress to Traill 
County, N. Dak., and to Polk County, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Red River of the North; and 

H. R. 16699. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes. 
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CLAIMS AGAINST THE CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
5427) referring certain claims against the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations of Indians to the Court of Claims. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

Mr. CONNELLY rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CONNELLY] is recognized. 


DR. E. V. HAILMAN, 


Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the bill No. 127 on the Private Calendar, H. R. 3145. 
This was a bill that was included in the omnibus objection 
this morning, and I hope, if I may be able to call the attention 
of the House to the matter, that I can induce the Members of 
the House to permit it to be passed. 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have been over this matter 
very carefully. We had it up for discussion one day in the 
House and took some time on it. I shall object in the end. 
There is no merit in the bill. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNELLY. I think we had only a short discussion be- 
fore, if the gentleman will pardon me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Con- 
NELLY] asks unanimous consent to return to calendar No. 127, 
II R. 3145, for the relief of Dr. E. V. Hailman. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill, as I understand it, had its origin in an unfortunate 
occurrence out at Schurz, Ney. Dr. E. V. Hailman was super- 
intendent of the Walker River Indian School. On account of 
hi; position he was called upon to attend an Indian child, and 
the child did not live. The grandfather became offended at 
the doctor and went down to the reservation and set the house 
afire in three places. When the doctor came out to put out 
tie fire the Indian shot him with a 30-30 revolver through the 
shoulder and lungs. The doctor was taken to the hospital 
and spent several months there recovering. 

He is a poor man. He asks nothing for his loss of time, 
nothing for his sufferings. He only asked that his hospital fees 
be paid. He is asxing for nothing more than what would 
appear to be right. The supervisor of the Indian agency at 
Reno says the bill should be paid, the Secretary of the Interior 
says that it should be paid, the Indian Department here at 
Washington approves it, and the Committee on Claims of this 
House has indorsed and placed it upon the calendar. I believe 
the bill is right, is Just, and is meritorious, and I hope that no 
one will object to the present consideration of the same. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I discussed this once before very briefly. I 
think there is absolutely no merit in the bill whatever. I shall 
have to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 30 minutes on the first day after the House 
meets next Tuesday. s 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 30 minutes on the first 
day the House meets after next Tuesday; of course, after the 
reading of the Journal and the clearing up of business on the 
Speaker’s table. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I am going to object. We can not tell what the 
situation will be in a week from now. The gentleman can get 
his speech ready and deliver it at the first opportunity. 

£ ALBERT T. HUSO. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 264, H. R. 1571, for the relief of Albert 
T. Huso. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 264. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, let the gentleman 
make his statement. This is a case, as I recall, where a post- 
master had money stolen from him and did not lock the door 
of the safe in which the money was deposited. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No. 

Mr. MANN. What are the facts? 


LIII—787 


Mr. HAUGEN. The post office at Joice, Iowa, was burglar- 
ized twice—on March 12 and October 2, 1913. In the first in- 
stance the combination was picked; in the second instance the 
door was completely blown off the safe. At the time of the 
first burglary the inner door of the safe had not been locked 
nor the combination, of the safe changed since the safe had 
been purchased. In this respect the postmaster did not comply 
with all the regulations of the department. The gentleman 
knows that dynamite does not recognize or respect locks or 
combinations on inner doors—not even on the heavy outer doors, 
The fact is that small safes, such as are furnished or kept in 
small offices and in many instances in larger offices, offer little, 
if any, resistance to burglars, but are merely a safeguard 
against fire; therefore merchants, in order to save the safe from 
destruction, do not lock them, and even go so far as to place 
cards on the safes stating that they are not locked. So, whether 
or not the regulation requiring the locking of the inner door 
and changing the combination was complied with really matters 
but little; besides, a postmaster receiving only a few hundred 
dollars a year for his service as postmaster must do something 
else besides study the regulations of the department, and can 
not be expected to familiarize himself with all the requirements. 
It can not be expected that a postmaster furnishing an office, 
fuel, and light, with two or three hundred dollars annual com- 
pensation, shall study and familiarize himself with the numer- 
ous rules and regulations promulgated in a volume of upward 
to a thousand pages, as the Postal Laws and Regulations. 
Therefore Congress in many instances has—and properly so— 
excused technicalities, oversights, and neglect; and, in view of 
the policy pursued by Congress in the past, it seems just to 
grant the postmaster the relief sought in this instance. 

I know Mr. Huso. He is a man of integrity and high standing 
in the community. It is a hardship for him to pay seven or eight 
hundred dollars after doing his duty and drawing a salary of 
only a few hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. MANN. Let us see what the department says. Of course 
I do not know what the facts are outside of that. The letter 
of the Postmaster General, if it has relation to this burglary, 
says: 

The evidence relative to the burglary of March 12, 1913, shows that 
the post office was forcibly entered by burglars, who apparently worked 
the combinaticn of the safe therein, from which they took the postage 
stamps and money-order funds as cl by the postmaster, but the 
postmaster had failed to lock the inner doors of his safe, and had not 
changed the combination since the safe came into his possession four or 
five years previously. 

Then it says again: 

The failure of the postmaster to lock the inner door and to change the 
combination of his safe was a violation of section 356 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations of 1902 (sec. 361, P. L. and R., 1913), which 
reads in part as follows: 

“4. Where stamps and funds are kept in iron safes with ‘ combina- 
tion locks,’ such safes must be carefully and completely locked at night 
or when the office is left without occupants for any considerable len: 
of time. The common practice of closing safes with what is termed a 
day lock or ‘day combination’ affords no protection against ex- 
perienced burglars; and in case of loss resulting therefrom no credit 
will be allowed. 

“5. Postmasters upon taking charge of their offices must change the 
combination on any safes therein; or where at any time a safe is pro- 
cured, either new or second hand, the combination must be immediately 
changed; and the failure to make such change will be considered as 
prima facie evidence of contributory be rape Yona on the part of the post- 
master in any case where claim is made for credit for money or other 
property stolen from such safes, where they are opened without resort 
to violence.” 

J asked the gentleman from Iowa if that was not the situa- 
tion. I understood him to say that that was not the case. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, no. I stated the fact that they worked 
the combination of the outer door, but the inner door had not 
been locked. 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Mr. Speaker, may I say a word 
on this, inasmuch as I reported the bill from the committee? 
There were two robberies, and the committee decided to credit 
the postmaster’s accounts for the first one. The second one 
we decided not to allow for reasons that I will not go into 
here, as that question is not up. But it was shown by the 
evidence that the outer door of the safe was locked and the 
inner door was not locked; and although I can not say by 
whose authority I state it, it was told to me by the proper 
authority in the Post Office Department—and I think the gen- 
tleman from Iowa was also told—that this was one bill of a 
great class of bills that the department was not so opposed to, 
but they had been prompted to withhold recommendation to 
the passage of all these bills before the Committee on Claims. 

If my recollection is correct, this bill is one of four bills in- 
volving credit for post-office robberies that have been reported 
from the committee this year. Three of them passed. The 
facts were not exactly the same, but there was better evidence 
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in favor of these four than there is in favor of most of the 
claims for credit to postmasters for burglaries. We cut down 
the gentleman's bill and gave him credit for the first robbery 
only, and that was because it was shown that the outer door 
was locked and because of the attitude of the department, 
which I have only expressed informally on the floor, although 
their letter looks more or less like an objection from the de- 
partment. That is why the committee decided to report this 
bill at this time. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The lock on the inner door would 
not offer any resistance against burglars if the safe was any- 
thing like the ordinary safe. That was simply to keep the 
compartments separate during the daytime. You can unlock 
the inner part of the safe with a hammer if the safe was like 
the ones they usually have out there. 

Mr. MANN. That would depend on who were the burglars. 
The gentleman may think it does not do any good to lock doors, 
wee I daresay they lock them, even in the gentleman's own 

ouse, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, yes; but if the outer door of the 
safe was forced, I would think the burglars who could do that 
would not have any difficulty in forcing the inner door. 

Mr. MANN. The outer door was not forced. They just un- 
locked it. They had the combination. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I do not know that they had the 
combination, It is very easy to pick up the combination of one 
of these cheap safes. ; 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether they had the combina- 
tion in advance, but they had it when they opened the door. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There are a great many experienced 
burglars who can open these cheap safes by hearing the click 
of the combination. 

Mr. MANN. Anybody who had a safe like that ought not to 
have any compensation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the remarks of the gentleman 
would seem to imply that possibly the postmaster had some 
knowledge of who opened the safe. I can state that I know 
the postmaster. He comes from a very good family and has 
the entire confidence of that community, and there is no excuse 
whatever for any such implication as the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. MANN. I did not say that he did not belong to a good 
family. I do not know that that has any relevancy. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The safe was opened twice. On one ocea- 
sion it was blown open and on the other oceasion the combina- 
tion was worked, The question as to the postmaster’s respon- 
sibility or knowledge in that was never raised, except 
that he did not fully comply with the regulation of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman from Iowa knows that the 
committee have not allowed anything for the time the safe was 
blown open. 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; but this is a compromise bill. 

Mr. MANN. I am talking about the one that the committee 
have allowed. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Here is what the Postmaster General has to 
say about it: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., January 26, 1916. 


Hon. Epwarp W. POU, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatives. á 
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burglars forcibly entered the poer office and blew open the outer doors 
of the safe, from which they took the postage stamps as claimed by the 
tmaster. In this instance the inner door of the safe had not been 


The failure of the postmaster to lock the inner door and to change 
the combination of his safe was a violation of section 356 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations of 1902 (sec. 361, P. L. and R., 1913), which 
reads, in part, as follows: 

I think both should be allowed, but it is better to get half 
than to get nothing. The bill only gives him half of what I 


believe him entitled to and half of what has been granted to 


others. I see no reason why this man should be denied credit 
for this small sum which seems to be due him, but, in view of 
the apparent determined opposition to the passage of bills of 
this character, I appreciate what the committee has done in 
the matter. 

In conclusion I desire to say that an affidavit on file by Mr. 
Huso, the postmaster, states that he had no knowledge regard- 
ing the regulation requiring him as postmaster to lock the inner 
door; also that the inspector who investigated the first robbery 
did not raise the question or inform him of the regulation re- 
quiring him to lock the inner door, and that the outer door was 
completely blown off and the inner door bent and warped by 
the force of the explosion, and even had the inner door been 
locked it would not have withstood the efforts of the robbers. 
Having full confidence in Mr. Huso's integrity and veracity, 
and having knowledge of his faithful service, I am sure the 
facts are as stated by him. Believing that he is entitled to the 
full amount, I regret that an amendment to include the amount 
of the second burglary is not in order under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read as proposed to be amended, as follows: 

That Albert T. Huso, postmaster at Joice, Worth County, Iowa, be, 
and he is hereby, relieved of the 8 of $407.09, or any part 
thereof, the same being the amount of pos stam and money- 
order funds held due from him to the United States vernment for 
moneys and stamps stolen from the post office at Joice, Iowa, on March 
12, 1913, and the Postmaster General and is , authorized and 
directed to credit the accounts of Albert T. Huso in the sum of $407.09. 

The amendment was agreed to. 1 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


ACTS OF THE PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE (S. DOC. NO. 529). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the accom- 
panying documents, was referred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed: i 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 86 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, entitled “An act temporarily tọ provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith a 
set of the laws enacted by the Third Philippine Legislature dur- 
ing its fourth session, from October 16, 1915, to February 4, 
1916, inclusive, and its special session, from February 14 to 24, 
1916, inclusive, together with certain laws enacted by the Philip- 
pine Commission. 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress and none of them has been printed in the 
United States. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Warre House, August 11, 1916. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. Eacan was given leave of absence 
for one week, on account of a death in his family. 


MONUMENT TO ROBERT MORRIS. 


The SPEAKER. There is a bill (H. R. 17339) appropriating 
$50,000 for the erection of a monument to the memory of Robert 
Morris, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, It ought to go to the Committee on the Library, and, 
without objection, that change of reference will be made. 

There was no objection. 


* IVY L. MERRILL. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Private Calendar No. 290, H. R. 11685, for the relief 
of Ivy L. Merrill, and I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to returning to it? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, this is a personal 
injury case, where the bill asked for $10,000. The committee 
reported it recommending $1,100, but one year’s compensation 
would be $500. I am perfectly willing to allow the amount that 
we allow in all other cases, one year’s salary. I am not willing 
to allow any more than that. 

Mr. FERRIS. I have agreed with the gentleman to reduce 
it to that amount. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to returning to this bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States 8 to the Pottawatomie Tribe of In- 
dians in Oklahoma not otherwise appropriated, to Ivy L. Merrill, a 
quarter-blood Pottawatomie Indian, of Pottawatomie county; Okla., 
the sum of $10,000, in full compensation for permanent and lasting 
injuries received. without negligence on her part, while in the employ 
of the United States Government as a civil-service employee at the 
Shawnee Indlan School in Pottawatomie County, Okla. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 8, strike out 510,000“ and insert $1,100.” 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the committee 
amendment by making the sum $500. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the committee amendment by striking out “$1,100” and in- 
serting “ $500.” 7 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Oklahoma inform the House how this woman was injured? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. This young lady is a quarter Indian 
blood. She was a cook at the Pottawatomie Indian School in 
Pottawatomie County, Okla. They had a big dinner bell that 
weighed 240 pounds hung on some sort of a pole or tower. She 
went out to ring the bell one icy, sleety morning, and as she 
pulled the rope—whether the groove was filled up with ice or 
not is not known—but this great bell fell down on her and 
broke three ribs, and she received numerous other internal 
injuries. The Indians down there all petitioned that she be 
paid for the injury. It comes out of their money. She is trou- 
bled with a floating kidney and other permanent injuries. One 
of the doctors who treated her is dead, but the other consulting 
physician corroborates the statement I have made. The Indian 
Office sent some of their clerks out there to make an examina- 
tion, and they say that she had some complaints before that 
time. She insists that she had not, and she insists that, as a 
result of this injury, she has a floating kidney and permanent 
internal injuries; and, as this comes out of the Indians’ money 
and takes nothing from the Treasury of the United States, I 
think everyone should be willing to have the bill passed. The 
petition is not printed here, but I think every member of the 
saaan ee signed a petition, three years ago, asking that she 
be paid. 

She ought to have a much larger sum paid to her, but this bill 
can only be considered by unanimous consent, and the gentleman 
from Illinois will not stand for any more than $500. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. How is the sum of $500 ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has 
just stated. In order to get it up, this being the last chance 
this session, I have agreed with him about the matter. 

Mr. MANN. The department recommended that not over 
$500 be allowed. 

Mr. FERRIS. And they had some recommendations other 
than that a few years ago; but in this report they recommend 
that $500 is about all she should have. Personally I do not 
agree with them, but I have agreed that it should go in that 
way; it was that or nothing, and she has waited too long 
already. I have some information from her attorney with 
reference to the matter. I told him in a conversation last year 
what the situation was, and he said if she could not get any 
more than that before she actually died, he hoped that she 
would be able to get that much and be able to pay at least 
her doctor’s bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am in favor of paying this 
woman, but I am wondering what the department would have 
recommended and what would have been paid if it had been 
the wife of one of the department officials who had pulled down 
n bell that weighed 250 pounds, put up under authority of the 
Government of the United States in such a manner that it could 
be pulled down? 

Mr. FERRIS. I expect that they would recommend more. I 
only wish it could be more in this case, but I have tried for 
two or three years, and it is the best I can do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 

Mr. MANN. Then let me tell the gentleman what the facts 
are as shown by the report of the superintendent. 

A summary of her injuries appears to be as follows: 

Temporary injury of shoulder, temporary injury of elbow, 
according to Dr. Byrum, bruises and contusions and the frac- 
ture of the eighth and ninth ribs. They further state that the 
evidence is clear that Mrs. Merrill was disabled or kept from 
her duties for a period not exceeding two weeks. I dare say 
that she was not as much injured as were some of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic ball players on the ball field yesterday. 


Mr. FERRIS. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not say that. 

Mr. MANN. I think that is true from a very careful exami- 
nation of this, barring the two broken ribs. 

Mr. FERRIS. Did the gentleman read the statement of both 
the girl and the doctors? 

Mr. MANN. I read every line. : 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, then, the gentleman knows there is a 


marked difference in their testimony. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois is only presenting the Government's side of the case. It is 
fair to read and consider both sides. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


HOUR OF MEETING TUESDAY. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Tues- 
day next at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani» 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock on Tuesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Have we not already agreed to adjourn until 
Tuesday? 

The SPEAKER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN. The request should be that when we meet on 
Tuesday it be at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. RAINEY. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CARL VROOMAN. 


Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago when I was 
correcting a statement made upon the floor of the House with 
reference to Mr. Vrooman by my colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
MANN, my colleague propounded the question, Where is Mr. 
Vrooman to-day?” Not being possessed of any psychic powers, 
I was unable to answer, but I told him where he was yester- 
day, whereupon my colleague proceeded to inform the House 
that to-day Mr. Vrooman is absent from his office and from 
his post of duty and is making a political speech. My colleague 
having already placed in the Recorp so much misinformation in 
such a short space of time about Mr. Vrooman, I was not 
willing to accept his statement. I called Mr. Vrooman up on 
the telephone, and have just been talking to him. He is in his 
office and has been in his office all day long. He has not left it. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Stoan] also volunteered 
the statement that Mr. Vrooman was under engagement to-day 
or to-morrow to make a political speech in his congressional 
district in Nebraska. Mr. Vrooman advises me that he has no 
such engagement. If he is advertised to make a political speech 
out there he does not know anything about it.. He states that 
he has refused invitations to go to Nebraska, and Mr. Vroo- 
man also desires me to state—or he did not ask me to say it, 
but he told me and I will say it for him, inasmuch as my 
colleague is so much interested in what he does—that he has 
not made a single political speech this year. The addresses he 
has been delivering in the West have been addresses delivered 
before agricultural societies, and have been delivered in the 
discharge of the duties of his office. He does not propose to 
make any political speeches until the 28th day of August, at 
which time he commences to make political speeches in the 
State of Maine. He is entitled to 20 days’ leave of absence 
this year which he has not taken, and he proposes to put in 
his vacation making political speeches. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not state that Mr. Vrooman 
was absent from the city. I stated that I was informed he 
was absent from the city. I did not know where he was, and I 
do not know it now, though I accept the statement of my col- 
league, of course. Going up to Maine to make political 
speeches? I noticed in the morning paper, by the way, that the 
Secretary of the Navy is going to spend his vacation on the 
Government boat Dolphin, up in Maine, making political 

hes. 

Now, I hope my colleague will get busy with the Secretary 
of the Navy and find out whether that statement is true or not. 
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I do not believe everything I see in the newspapers, but I 
would like to know whether the Secretary of the Navy is trav- 
eling on a Government gunboat at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, either for a vacation or for making political speeches, 
{Applause on the Republican side.] Get busy, find out, let us 
know. 

Mr. RAINEY. 
lengue 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RAINEY] 
asks for one minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to my collengue 
that he has filled this Recorp with such glaring misstatements 
of fact and has exhibited so much agility in escaping from the 
statements he has made that in this connection with reference 
to these Democratic officials making political speeches I do not 
propose to follow and investigate any more of the statements 
he has made, _ [Applause on the Democratie side.] I want to 
say that I hope every member of the Cabinet of the President 
will make political speeches [applause on the Democratic side] ; 
if they do, they will make Democratic political speeches; and if 
they make that kind of speeches, they will be assisting in bring- 
ing about the return to power of the party which has done 
more in 8 years for this country than his party accom- 
plished in 16 years, and more than his party ever will accom- 
plish. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will take another minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks for an- 
other minute. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am unlike my colleague in one 
respect. My colleague never cares anything at all about the 
facts in making the statements which he makes upon the floor. 
I do. I was very careful when I made the first statement, in 
which I quoted from a paper. The statement I made to-day 
was made, as I stated then, upon information which came to 
me. I did not vouch for the truth in either case, but when I 
make a statement on this floor it is true. I do not make 
statements unless they are true. The statement I made the 
other day was true, that I read certain statements in the news- 
papers. The statement I made to-day was true, that I was in- 
formed. My statements are true. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAINEY. But the information upon which the gentle- 
man bases them is absolutely false, and he makes no investiga- 
tion in order to ascertain. 

Mr. MANN. I do make investigation; my statements are 
not like the gentleman’s statements—mostly false. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 


DONATIONS OF CONDEMNED CANNON AND CANNON BALLS. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill S. 6625, Union 
Calendar 316. This is the omnibus cannon bill, and unless the 
amendments are passed within the next day or two so that 
the Senate can agree to them the cannon bill can not get 
through this session. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Senate 6625, Union Calendar 316. 

The SPEAKER. We have not got the engrossed copy. When 
did it come over here? 

Mr. CALDWELL. It has been here since the 25th day of 
July. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
printed copy of the bill while we are sending for the engrossed 
copy of the bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why the en- 
grossed copy is not here, It is a reported bill, and it should be 
here. I have no objection to proceeding without the engrossed 
copy with the understanding we will not act on this until the 
engrossed copy gets here. 

The SPEAKER. We have sent to the file clerk to get it. 

Mr. MANN. It should be reported and in the files. 

The SPEAKER. That is true; but it is not. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Texas rise? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to 270, Private Calendar 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman from Illinois has no ob- 
jection to the reading of the printed copy. The Chair knows 
it is a bad practice. 

Mr. MANN, I did not object. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to my col- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. I ask to have the bill read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 6625) authorizing the Secretary of War to make certain 
donations of condemned cannon and cannon balis. 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby: 
authorized, in his discretion, to deliver- ee 

To the city of Evanston, in the State of Wyoming, two condemned 
5 or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon 

s. 

To Crocker Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Des Moines, Iowa, 
3 or brass condemned cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon 

alis. 

To Bluff City, Sullivan County, Tenn., two brass or bronze cannon 
and a suitable outfit of cannon balls 

To the town of Rox! Conn., one condemned bronze or brass can- 
non or fieldpiece and a su! fable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the Odessa, Wash., public schools, two condemned bronze or brass 
cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon balis. 

To Bradley Post, No. 134, Grand Army of the Republic, at Wood 
River, Nebr., one bronze or brass condemned cannon or fieldpiece and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls, 

To Pawnee Rock State Park, Pawnee Rock, Kans.. two cannon or 
fieldpieces and a proper outfit of cannon balls for a pyramid. 

To Harlan Post, No. 197, Grand Army of the Republic, at Har 
lowa, two brass or bronze cannon or fieldpleces and a suitable outfi 
of cannon balls. 

To the commanding officer, National Guard armory, in the city of 
Anoka, Minn., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleidpieces and 
a suitable ontfit of cannon balls, 

To the city of Detroit, in the State of Minnesota, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the city of Blue in the State of Minnesota, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the city of Roseville, in the State of Ohio, one condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or fleldpiece and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the order of McDowell 3 No. 22, Department of Washington 
and Alaska, Grand Army of the Republic, two condemned cannon and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls for each, 

To the town of Northville, in the county of Wayne, State of Michi- 
gan, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fi dpieces and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

To the Grand Army of the Republic, at Pomeroy, Wash., two con- 

ieces and a suitable outfit of 


demned bronze or brass cannon or 
cannon balls, 

To Henry W. Lawton Camp, No. 10, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Walla. W. „ Wash., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
pieces and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the Daniel sore Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Gaffney, C., two condemned bronze or brass cannon 
and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 

To the board of supervisors of Halifax County, Va., two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To James B. Sample Post, 170, Grand Army of the Republic, at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, two brass or bronze cannon or fieldpieces and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To Alexander Hamilton Chapter, No. 7, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, at Sheldon, Iowa, two brass or bronze cannon or fieldpieces and 
a suitable outfit of eannon balls. 

Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States 
through the delivery of any of the foregoing condemned milita: 
ment: Provided further, t each and every article of condemned 
military caupent covered oe ous act shall be subject at all times to 
the order of the Secretary of Wer. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? We have the engrossed copy now. [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? : 

Mr. CONNELLY. To offer an amendment, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman wait a 
minute? 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I was going to ask that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union so that we can offer some amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to consider this bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNELLY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CONNELLY.. I wish to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk 
amendments, offered by the various Members of the House, to 
which the committee has agreed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


on 4, after line 8, the following: 
pyc ee Mr. Maxx: s 


“To the South Park commissioners, in the rape d of Chicago, 
condemned bronze or brass or other cannon or fiel 
outfits of cannon balls.” 


four 
dpieces and suitable 
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Amendment by Mr. GREEN of Iowa: $ 
“To the city of Greenfield, in the State of Iowa, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon 


Amendment by Mr. LINTHICUM : 

“To the city of Baltimore, Md., one large bronze or brass or other 
cannon or other fleldpieces and suitable outfits of cannon balls.” 

Amendment by Mr. ALMON : 

“To the city of Tuscumbia, Ala., one condemned bronze or brass or 
other cannon or other fleldpieces and suitable outfits of cannon balls.“ 

Amendment by Mr. Robs: 

“To the city of Ludlow, in the State of Kentucky, two condemned 

or brass cannon or fleldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon 

balls.” 


Amendment by Mr. KINCHELOB : 

“To the city of Madisonville, Ky., two condemned bronze, brass, or 
other cannon or fieldpieces and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the 
bays to be placed at the foot of the Confederate Monument in said 
city.” 


“To the city of Pine Bluff, Ark., for court-house yard, two condemned 
bronze cannon with suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 
“To the city of Monticello, Ark., for court-house ; 
demned bronze cannon with suitable outfit of cannon tg 
Amendment by Mr. Surra of New York: 
“To the of Clarence, Erie County, N. X., one bronze or brass 
condemned cannon with a suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 


Amendment by Mr. RAKER : 
“To the city of een County, State of California, two 
comlemned bronze cannon with suitable outfit of cannon balls.“ 
mendment by Mr. RAINEY: 
“To Winchester, III., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
Pieces with a suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 
Amendment by Mr. Cox: 
2 commissioners of Scott County, 
d carriages. 


two con- 


the Ind., two bronze cannon 
with suitable outfit of cannon balis an p> 

Amendment by Mr, VOLSTEAD : 

“To Litchfield, Minn., one condemned bronze cannon with suitable 
outfit of cannon balls.” 

Amendment by Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: 

“To the Spanish-American War Veteran Camp, of Racine, Wis., two 
condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with carriages, with 
7 sirane outfit of cannon balls, to be placed in Milton Horlick Camp 

rounds.” 

Amendment by Mr. CALDWELL: 

“To city of Susanville, Cal, two condemned bronze cannon, with 
suitable outfit of cannon balls, with two pyramids and carriages, for 
new courthouse. 

“To the county of Pennington, Minn., two condemned brass cannon, 
together with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be placed on the 
courthouse grounds at Thief River Falls, in said county.’ 

Amendment by Mr. SPARKMAN : 

“To Tampi, „ twe condemned bronze or brass cannon, with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Williamstown, in the State of 22338 two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpleces and a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls.“ 

Amendment by Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: 


To the city of Vernon, Tex., one brass cannon and a suitable outfit 
of cannon balls, to be placed at the foot of the Confederate Monument 
in the public e in town.” 


Amendment by Mr. CULLOP : 
“To the town of Spencer, Ind., two condemned cannon and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls. 
“To Fort McHenry e gg in the State of Maryland, two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 
NOS: 


“To 8 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls.” 


“fo the village of Akr Erte County, N. Y., two bronze or brass 
with 4 suitable outfit of cannon balls." 


Oni Two cannon and balls for Mount Moriah Cemetery, Clermont Co., 
0. 

“One cannon and balls for Russellville, Brown County, Ohio. 

“To the city of Charleston, In the State of West Virginia, one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and carriage, together 
with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids. 

“To the city of Beckley, Raleigh County, W. Va., one condemned 
fieldpiece or cannon, with a suitable outfit on balls, the same to 


be placed in a public park in 8 
“To the Waynesburg Arm Board, Waynesburg, Pa., one con- 
demned fleldplece or cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for 
two pyrami 
“To the city of Plainview, in the county of Yell and State of 
Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpi with their car- 
riaged, not needed for present service, the same to placed in the 
public park of said city of Plainview; to the ay. of Paragould, ATK., 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon, with their carriages and suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls, to be ed in the courthouse sguare in 
that city; to McKeen Post, No. 576, Grand Army of the Republic, De- 
ment of Pennsylvania, located in the city of Baston, Pa., two con- 
emned bronze or Toia cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and 
a suſtable outfit of cannon balls. 
“To the ay of Forrest 
eir carria; 


the county of Faulkner and State of 
cannon or fieldpieces, with their car- 
se! the same to be placed in the 
courthouse square in sald city of Conway. 


“To the city of Rifle, in the State of Colorado, two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids.” 

„To the city of Viroqua, Vernon County, Wis., two condemned field- 
pieces or cannon, with a suitable ontfit of cannon balls, the same to be 
placed in a public park in said city. 

“To the city of Lebanon, in the State of Pennsylvania, four con- 

iron cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls. i 

“To the town of Middletown, in the State of Pennsylvania, two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Elsberry, in the county of Lincoln and State of Mis- 
souri, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their 


“To the village of Phoenix, Oswego County, N. Y., two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpleces, with their carriages and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the soldiers’ plot in the Stevens Greenland C. 
caster, Pa., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or field 


„ at Lan- 
eces, with 
their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 


“To the eral Miles Camp, No. 26, Sons of Veterans, of Elizabeth- 
town, Pa., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with 
their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the borough of Lititz, Pa., two condemned bronze or brass can- 


aea or feldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon 
8. 


“To the Confederate Park at Charleston, Franklin County, Ark., 
four condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces, with their car- 

and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the county commissioners of Fergus County, Mont., two con- 
demned bronze cannon and suitable outfit of cannon balls to make 
pyramids, to be used for ornamental purposes on the courthouse lawn. 

To the city of Gainesville, in the State of Florida, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Marine City, in the State of Michigan, four con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“ To the city of St, Clair, in the State of Michigan, four condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpfeces, with their carriages and suitable 
oto the village f V. in the State of Michigan, f. demned 

“To of Vassar, e te ol „four condemn 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces, with their carriages and suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Larned, in the county of Pawnee and State of Kan- 
= 1 condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their 

riages. 

“To the city of Glasgow, in the State of Missouri, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, together with a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls for two mids, 

“To the village of New Woodstock, Madison County, N. Y., two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Gage, in the State of Oklahoma, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids. 

“To the Beecher Island Memorial tion, Yuma County, Colo., 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their car- 

and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be mounted 
and placed near the base of the monument heretofore erected by the 
States of Colorado and Kansas upon land deeded to the Beecher Island 
Memorial tion by the United States Government. 

“To the city of Kincaid, Kans., for ornamental 3 two con- 
demned 12-pounder or larger cannon or fleldpieces, together with their 
mountings or ca and six cannon balls. 

“To the Ken $ of 1 in the State of Missouri, for the use 
of Major Gavitt Post, No. 174, Grand Army of the Republic, one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with ge and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Farmington, in the State of Missouri, for the use of 
Picket Post, No. 215, Grand Army of the Republic, four condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and n suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the town of West New York, in the county of Hudson and 
State of New Jersey, four condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
pieces, with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon balls, the 
same to be placed in front of its new municipal building and in its 
public playground, 

“To the city of ‘Weston, W. Va., for the use of the Morris Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, two brass cannon or fleldpieces and a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the bet id ‘Texarkana, Ark., two condemned brass or bronze 
oe 65 fieldpieces, with th carriages and a suitable outfit of can- 
non 8. 

“ To the Fort Harrison Country Club, of Terre Haute, Ind., for use on 
the grounds of said club on the site of old Fort Harrison, in Vigo 
County, Ind., two condemned bronze or brass fieldpieces, with their car- 
riages and suitable outfit of cannon balls for two py 8. 

“To the Hancock Post No. 464, Grand Army the Republic, De- 
partment of Kansas, located at Emporia, Kans., two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or field pieces and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Reading, county of Berks, and State of Pennsylva- 
nia, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, 
together with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for four ids; such 
cannon or fieldpieces to be placed in the Armory Park or suitable 
location in the city of Reading. 

“To the Jacob E. Reed Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Newton, 
III., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces, with their 

and a suitable outfit of cannon balls 

“To the Crown Point Rese 


pi 
park 
“To the city of Geneva, in the State of New York, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids. 
To the city of Elkhart, Ind., two condemned bronze or brass can- 
non or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a suitable ontfit of 
to be placed in the grounds of the Elk- 


cannon balls for two pean 
hart City Building, E ete 
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“To the village of Clayton, Jefferson County, N. Y., one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with its carriage and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls, 

„o the city of Warrenton, in the county of Warren and State of 
Georgia, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces, with their 
carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 

To the city of Lebanon, in the State of Pennsylvania, four con- 
demned bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls, : 

“To the village of Jeffersonville, in the State of Ohio, one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fleldplece and carriage, . with a 
suitable ontfit of cannon balls for two pyramids, to be placed in the 
cemetery in said village as a memorial to the soldiers there interred. 

2 the village of Bellbrook, in the State of Ohio, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and carriage, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids, to be in the 
cemetery in said village as a memorial to the soldiers there interred. 

“o the Holbrook Memorial Association, of Holbrook, in the county 
of Norfolk and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or poner the same to be placed in the public park 
of said town of Holbrook. 

“To the Almedia Cemetery, in the town of Espy, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, two condemn bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with their 
carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the city of Plummerville, in the county of Conway and State of 
Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their car- 
ringes, not needed for present service, the same to he placed in the 
public park of said city of Plummerylille. 

“To the city of Marianna, Ark., two condemned bronze or brass can- 
non, with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be 
placed in the public square in that city. 

“To Northville, in the county of 3 State of Michigan, two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpicces, with their carriages and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Trenton, in the State of Missouri, four condemned 
iron, brass, or bronze cannon or ficldpieces, with their carriages and 
suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the village of Russellville, in the county of Brown and State of 
Ohio. one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with the 
carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed 
in a public park in said village. 

“To the city of Lawton, in the State of Oklahoma, four condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids, 

“To the village of Fort Laramie, in the county of Shelby and State of 
Ohio, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with the 
carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed in 
a publie park in said village. 

“To the village of Caro, in the State of Michigan, four condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls, 

“To the city of Miami, Fla., two condemned cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, not needed 
for present service. 2 

“To the city of Allentown, county of Lehigh and State of Pennsyl- 
vania, four condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and car- 
riages, together with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for eight 

yramids; two of such cannon or fieldpieces to be placed in Armory 

Ark in the said city and two to be placed in the public park in the 
western portion of said city. 

“To Mrs. John S. Hornor, Helena, Ark.. two condemned bronze or 
brass cannon, with their car and suitable outfit of cannon balls, 
to be placed in the Confederate Cemetery in the city of Helena, Ark. 

“To the Florida Old Confederate Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., two condemned cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages 
and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the Daniel Morgan Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Gaffney, in the State of South rolina, four condemned iron, 
brass, or bronze cannon or fieldpleces, with their carriages and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the Antioch College, in the village of Yellow Springs, in the 
State of Ohio, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or. fleldpleces 
and carriages, together with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for four 
pyramids, to be placed on the campus of said college as a memorial to 
Charles Oren and others named. 

“To the city of Tennille, in the county of Washington and State of 
Georgia, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with 
their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

. To the village of Fox Lake, in the county of Dodge, in the State of 
Wisconsin, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with 
their carriages, the same to be placed in the public park in said village. 

“To the city of Winston-Salem, Forsyth County, N. C., three con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpleces, with their carriages and 
a suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be placed at the site of the monu- 
ment to Daniel Boone, soon to be erected in that city. 

“To the village park, at Marine, Ill, for use in said village, one 
condemned ficldplece or cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, 
the same to be pieced in sald village park. 

“To the Fort Augusta, in the town of Sunbury, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, two condemned bronze cannon or 1 with their 
carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the Seward-Crocker Post, No. 45, in the city of Auburn, in the 
State of New York, three condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
pieces and carriages, together with a suitable outfit of cannon balls 
for six pyramids. 

“To the New York State Women's Rellef Corps Home, Oxford, 
Chenango County, N. Y., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or field- 
pieces, with their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the village of Hicksville, Deflance County, Ohio, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of-cannon balls for four p to be placed in said 
vlage as a memorial to the soldiers who enlisted from that neighbor- 

ood. 


“To the city of Wynne, Ark., two condemned bronze or brass cannon, 
with their carriages and suitable outfit of cannon balls, to b> placed 
in the public square in that city. 

“To the city of Kennett, Mo., two condemned brass or bronze can- 
non or fieldpleces, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be mounted 
in the courthouse 2 of said city. 

“To the city of New Madrid, Mo., two condemned brass or bronze 
cannon or fieldpieces, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be 
mounted in the courthouse yard of said city, 
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"To the city of Benton, Mo., two condemned brass or bronze can- 
non or fieldpieces, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be mounted 
in the courthouse yard of the said city. 

“To the Lee 1 Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Omaha, Nebr., for use in its plat in the West Lawn Cemetery, at Omaha, 
Nebr., two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their 
carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

To the Grand Army of the Republic post at Hutchinson and the city 
of Hutchinson, jointly, in the county of Reno and State of Kansas, 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces of 12 pounds each. 

“To the village of Tobasco, in the county of Clermont and State of 
Ohio, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with the 
carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed 
in the Mount Moriah Cemetery at said village. 

“To the village of 5 Paulding County, Ohio, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four 8 to be placed in said 
yuasa. as a memorial to the soldiers who enlisted from that neigh- 

orhood. 

“To the Lee Forby Post, 391, Grand Army of the Republic, Barly, 
Iowa, to be placed near the flag tower in the city park, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpleces, with their carriages and a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, two con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces with carriag together 
with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids, tor decorative 
purposes in South Shore Park, on Lake Michigan. 

“To the village of Lena, in the State of Wisconsin, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids. 

“To the town of Weedsport, State of New York, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or 8 and carriage, together with a suit- 


able outfit of cannon balls for Bf ker gi 
4 y of Easton, Pa., for use on the 


To the school district of the 

grounds of the Franklin School building, two condemned bronze or 
ae 1 or fieldpieces, with carriages and suitable outfit of can- 
non balls. 

“To the city of Glenwood, in the State of Missouri, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon and suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to 
be placed in a public park in said city. 

“To the cemetery at Ulysses, Potter County, Pa., one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon, with carriage. 

“To the city of Freeport, in the county of Stephenson, in the State 
of Illinois, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces, the 
same to be placed in the municipal park in said city. 

To the city of N ee in the State of Indiana, one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece with carriage, together with a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids, for decorative purposes in 
Hub Park in the city of Veedersburg. 

“To the ey of Lyons, in the county of Rice and State of Kansas, 
two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpleces of 12 pounds each, 

“To the city of Gillespie, in the State of Illinois, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for two . 

“To the borough of New Philadelphia, Schuylkill County, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, three condemned bronze cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the village of Cedarville, in the county of Stephenson, in the 
State of Dlinois, one bronze or brass cannon or fieldplece not needed for 
pesoen service, the same to be placed in Cedar Cliff Cemetery in said 
village. 

“To the town of Lanesboro, in the county of Berkshire, in the State 
of Massachusetts, one bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece not needed 
Tor present service, the same to be placed in the public park in said 

own, 

“To the Georgia Military College, in the city of Milledgeville, in the 
county of Baldwin, in the State of Georgia, four condemned bronze or 
brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and a suitable outfit of 
cannon balls. 

“To the town of Farmington, in the county of Fulton, in the State of 
Tilinois, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpicce, the same to 
be placed in the public park in said town. 

“To the town of Vermont, in the county of Fulton, in the State of 
Ilinois, one condemned bronze or brass cannon or fleldplece, the same 
to be placed in the public park in said town. 

“To the Avon Rifle Club, of Avon, in the county of Norfolk, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one condemned fieldpiece, the same to 
be placed in front of the barracks of said club in said town. 

“To the Warrensburg State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo., two 
bronze or brass cannon or fleldpleces, with their carriages, and with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed on the campus of 
the Warrensburg State Normal School, at Warrensburg, Mo. 

“To the Captain Horace Niles Post, 110, Department of Massachu- 
setts, Grand Army of the Republic, of Randolph, in the county of Nor- 
folk and Commonwealth of ssachusetts, two condemned bronze or 
brass cannon or fleidpieces, the same to be placed in the public park ot 
said town of Randolph, 

“To the Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Sons of the American Reyolu- 
tion, Sheldon, Iowa, two condemned bronze or brass cannon, with their 
carriages and suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be placed at the en- 
trance of the public park in the city of Sheldon, Iowa. 

“To F. L. Aiken, mayor of the city of Onalaska, La Crosse County. 
Wis., two condemned fieldpieces or cannon, with suitable outfits of 
cannon balls, one to be u for the purpose of appropriately marking 
the burial places of deceased soldiers and the other for the adornment 
of a public park in said city. 

“To the Waynesburg Park Association, Waynesburg, Greene County, 
Pa., two condemned bronze cannon or fieldpieces, with thelr carriages 
and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To Jackson County, Miss., one condemned bronze cannon or ficid- 
piece, with its carriage and a suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the city of Carbondale, Jackson County, III., for the use of the 
new armory at Carbondale, TiL, two condemned cannon or fieldpieccs, 
with their carriages and a suitable equipment of cannon balls, 

“To the village of Phelps, in the State of New York, a condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece and carriage, together with a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids. 

“To the John T. Parker Post, No. 57, Kentucky Grand Army of the 
Republic, of the city of Vanceburg, Lewis County, Ky., one condemned 
fiellpiece or cannon, with a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same 
to be placed in the courthouse yard in the said city. 
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“To the city of Williamsburg, in the State of Iowa, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and. carriages, together with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyr: 8. 

“To the village of Grahamsville, Sullivan County, N. X., one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece, with its carriage and a 


suitable outfit of cannon balls. 

“To the village of Monticello, Sullivan County, N. Y., one condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with its carriage and a suitable 
outfit of canzon balls. 

“To the town of Thorntown, in the State of Indiana, one con- 
demned bronze or brass cannon or fleldpiece with carriage, together 
with a suitable outfit of cannon balls for two pyramids, for decorative 
purposes in the grounds of the public library the town of Thorn- 


town. 

“To the Waynesburg Armory Board, Waynesburg, county of Greene, 
State of Pennsylvania, two condemned bronze cannon or fieldpieces, 
with their carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls for two 
pyramids, to be placed in front of the armory. 

“To the Borough of Queens, city and State of New York, two con- 
gemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages and 
suitable outfit of cannon balls to make four pyramids, to be placed as 
designated by the president of the borough. 

To the Port Washington Business Men's Association, for use in the 
grounds of the Port Washington High School, one condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or fieldpiece, with its carriage and suitable outfit of 
cannon balls, 

“To the village of Hicksville, Defiance County, Ohio, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and carriages, together with a suit- 
able outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids, to be placed in said village 
as a memorial to the soldiers who enlisted from that neighborhood. 

“To the village of 3 Paulding County, Ohio, two condemned 
bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces and ages, er with a 
suitable outfit of cannon balls for four pyramids, to be placed in said 
ee as a memoria: to the soldiers who enlisted from that neighbor- 

ood. 


“To the city ot Charieston, in the county of Franklin, in the State of 
Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages, 
not needed for 5 service, the same to be placed in the courthouse 
yard in said city. 

“To the city of Ozark, in the county of Franklin and State of 
Arkansas, two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their 
not needed for present service, the same to be placed in the public park 
of said city of Ozark. 

“To the city of Russellville, Ark., two condemned bronze cannon and 
suitable outfit of cannon balls, to be used for ornamental p a 

“To the city of Atkins, in the county of Pope and State of Arkansas, 
two bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with their carriages, not 
needed for present service, the same to be placed in a public place in 
said city of Atkins. 

“To the city of Morrillton, in the county of Conway and State of 
Arkansas, two condemned bronze or brass cannon or fieldpieces, with 
the carriages and a suitable outfit of cannon balls, the same to be placed 
in a public place n said city.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I sent to the Clerk’s 
desk an amendment which the Clerk has not read. I would like 
to offer it as an amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. It goes in with the committee amend- 
ments. There are also two more from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional amend- 
ments. z 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is to go to the Spanish War 
Veterans’ camp at Racine, Wis. I offered the amendment, and 
it is down there on the desk. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I had an amendment which 
was not read by the Clerk. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I sent up an amendment also. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: At the end of the bill in- 
sert “To the city of Vernon, Tex., one brass cannon and a suitable 
outfit of cannon balls, to be placed at the foot of the Confederate 
Monument in the public square in said town.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, my amendment is 
at the desk. I handed it to the Clerk, and he put it with the 
others. 

Mr. MANN. Then he probably read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cooprr of Wisconsin: “To the Spanish- 
American War Veterans’ Camp of Racine, Wis., two condemned bronze 
or brass cannon or field pieces, with carri with a suitable outfit 
of cannon balls, to be placed in Milton Honlfck Camp Grounds.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 8 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CALDWELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 14299. An act to amend section 88 of an act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
Mara 1911; 

6460. An act making appropriations for thè rt of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917; Hat 
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H. R. 14944. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer on certain conditions the south half of lot 14 of the 
southeast quarter of section 21, township 107, range 48, Moody 
County, S. Dak., to the city of Flandreau, to be used as a public 
park or playgrounds; 

H. R. 13982. An act to extend temporarily the time for filing 
applications and fees and taking action in the United States 
Patent Office in favor of nations granting reciprocal rights to 
United States citizens; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution authorizing the Postmaster 
General to provide the postmaster of Newark, N. J., with a spe- 
cial canceling die for the Newark Two hundred and fiftieth An- 
niversary Celebration. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 5976. An act to amend an act approved May 29, 1908, en- 
titled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Baltimore & 
Washington Transit Co., of Maryland, to enter the District of 
Columbia,” approved June 8, 1896; 

S. 5466. An act to open abandoned military reservations in 
the State of Nevada to homestead entry and desert-land entry, 
and to amend an act entitled “An act to open abandoned mili- 
tary reservations in the State of Nevada to homestead entry,” 
approved October 1, 1890; and 

S. 1351. An act providing for the discovery, development, and 
protection of streams, springs, and water holes in the desert 
and arid public lands of the United States, for rendering the 
same more readily accessible, and for the establishment of and 
maintenance of signboards and monuments locating the same. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. LAZARO, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R.8141. An act for the relief of the dependent widow of 
Patrick Curran, civilian employee of the Government, who was 
killed while in the discharge of his duties at the United States 
naval magazine at Iona Island, N. Y.; 

H. R. 7419. An act granting a patent to a certain strip of land 
to Elisha A. Crandall; 

H. R. 7896. An act for the relief of Hiram P. Geaslin ; 

H. R. 7062. An act for the relief of Erskine R. Hayes; 

H. R. 16912. An act granting the consent of Congress to Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, to construct a bridge across the Mahoning 
River in the State of Ohio; 

H. R, 12248. An act for the relief of the estate of Mary H. S. 
Robertson, deceased ; 

H. R. 12123. An act to appropriate money to build and main- 
tain roads on the Spokane Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 8630. An act for the relief of the Farmers’ State Bank 
of Eureka, Woodford County, III.; 

H. R. 8200. An act for the relief of M. E. Sitters; 

H. R. 5453. An act for the relief of the State Board of Harbor 
Commissioners of the State of California ; 

H. R. 15955. An act extending certain privileges of canal em- 
ployees to other officials on the Canal Zone and authorizing the 
President to make rules and regulations affecting health, sani- 
tation, quarantine, taxation, public roads, self-propelled ve- 
hicles, and police powers on the Canal Zone, and for other pur- 
poses, including provision as to certain fees, money orders, and 
interest deposits ; 

H. R. 15777. An act to ratify, approve, and confirm an act 
duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, as 
amended by Congress, relating to the granting of a franchise for 
the purpose of manufacturing and supplying gas in the district 
of South Hilo, county of Hawaii, Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 9375. An act for the relief of J. M. Potter; 

. 10641. An act for the relief of Fred Henderson; 
. R. 11984. An act for the relief of William E. Heffner ; 
R. 10643. An act for the relief of Theodore Bagge; 
R. 10546. An act for the relief of the Illinois Central Rail- 
„ and for other purposes; 
8 0052. An act to reimburse J. T. Nance; 
6758. An act for the relief of the legal heirs of Hector 
cDonald, deceased ; 
14952. An act for the relief of Mrs. John A. Fox; 
R. 2555. An act for the relief of the Minnesota & Ontario 
Power Co.; 

H. R. 14868. An act to accept the cession by the State of Ore- 
gon of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands embraced within the 
Crater Lake National Park, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 6180. An act for the relief of Lillie B. Randell; 

H. R. 20. An act authorizing the county of Gunnison, Colo., 
to purchase certain public lands for public park purposes ; 

H. R. 14528, An act for the relief of W. W. Finn; 
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H. R. 2052. An act for the relief of the estate of William D. 
Allen; 

H. R. 11162. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize entry of the public lands by incorporated cities and 
towns for cemetery and park purposes,” approved September 
80, 1890, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 1777. An act for the relief of Frank J. Deutsch ; 

H. R. 11416. An act to repeal an act approved March 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate the liens of judgments and decrees of the courts 
of the United States,’ approved August 1, 1888“; 

H. R. 12717. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
and for other purposes ; $ 

H. R. 10699. An act making appropriations for the support 
of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes ; : 

H. R. 15957. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 18224. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,” approved September 2, 1914. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 2 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in view of the pend- 
ing negotiations between the managers of the various railroads 
of the country and the representatives of the Brotherhoods of 
Railroad Employees relative to the employees’ demand for an 
eight-hour day, and also the wide and varied expressions of 
opinion we find daily in the newspapers and other publications, 
T have felt called upon as one intensely interested in the organ- 
ized labor moyement and the welfare of the laboring masses to 
make a brief statement regarding the history of the eight-hour 
movement and its economic and social importance to the people 
of the country. < 

There is nothing new, Mr. Speaker, in the proposition for a 
general reduction of the hours of labor. It introduces no new 
principle into society; it disturbs no existing interests; it does 
not in any way disturb existing economic or social institutions. 
It merely asks that the toiler shall have more leisure; that the 
development of his social character may keep apace with his 
productive power and the comfort and culture of his home may 
be broadened and enjoyed. 

It is not my purpose to present any new and novel arguments 
in behalf of the eight-hour day. The proposition has been 
thrashed over for the last 100 years by men more able than I; 
but it is my desire, Mr. Speaker, to arouse those who have 
previously viewed with cool indifference a matter which I con- 
sider of vital interest to the public; to enlighten, if possible, 


a great many who have, no doubt, been misled by the false and 


erroneous statements issued by the opponents of labor and to 
call attention to a few of the most outrageous crimes that 
have been committed on the people of the United States by 
the railroads of the country which should play an important 
part in the consideration and disposition of the present con- 
troversy. 

As the years have gone by, the eight-hour philosophy which 
originated in the misery and weary toll of workers has become 
an accepted principle of society and industry. Employers have 
learned that the short-hour worker is a better, more productive, 
more valuable worker than the one who drudges long hours 
for low wages. The short-hour worker has more vitality, more 
ability, more resources to put into his work, and accomplishes 
more in a shorter period of time. 

In the long struggle for better labor conditions it took a 
whole century of unceasing agitation and, at times, almost open 
warfare between capital and labor to establish one irrevocable 
fact, and that is whenever the conditions of an industry com- 
pel an operative to work too long hours for a wage insufficient 
to supply him with proper food and clothing to maintain his 
strength, and in insanitary surroundings, it is no less a menace 
to the worker than it is to society at large. It is as great a 
menace as an epidemic against which the resources of civiliza- 
tion are constantly warring, for such an industry can be car- 
ried on only at the expense of the physical and moral welfare 
of the worker. n 

Time will not permit an extended statement of the historical 
events of this movement for a shorter workday, which already 
fill volumes. Many are of the opinion that the movement in 
America is of recent growth, but as far back as 1806 we find 
an authenticated instance of organized shipbuilders and calkers 
from New York City, asking for a reduction from 14 to 10 
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hours a day. Unlike the movement in England then assuming 
headway, this was not a plea for women and children only, 
but a sturdy demand for themselyes. Their employers were 
astounded at such a demand, and with solemn indignation the 
merchants of New York resolyed that such a trade “ combina- 
tion has a direct tendeney to put their business into other 
hands, or to seriously injure it by inducing shipowners to re- 
pair their yessels elsewhere rather than submit to the incon- 
veniences, delays, and vexations to which they would be ex- 
posed when they can obtain labor only at such times and on 
such conditions as the folly and caprice of a few journeymen 
mechanics may dictate, who are now idle two or three of the 
most valuable hours of the day.” Whereupon these patriotic 
merchants, who deemed the achievement of political liberty 
the term of social progress, determined to blacklist every mem- 
ber of the union audaciously asking for a reduction of the hours 
of labor from 14 to 10. Several years passed before marked 
success attended the sporadic efforts which followed. In Boston, 
May, 1832, the carpenters and calkers struck for 10 hours and 
lost, but in that and the year following the same trades were 
successful in New York and Philadelphia. 

After this the movement for 10 hours became so general that 

in April, 1840, President Van Buren by proclamation established 
10 hours as the normal workday in all navy yards and arsenals 
of the Government. This gave it such a standing that in the 
following year Gov. Fort, of New Jersey, recommended short- 
ening the hours of daily labor in his message, seeing even then 
that “constant and unremitting toil prevents intellectual im- 
provement and leads to physical and moral debasement.” 
Labor parties had already arisen in the eastern States in which 
this measure occupied a prominent plank. In the same year, 
1841, the 10-hour system was introduced in Bath, Me., by a 
firm of boat builders, and most of the yards there followed the 
example. 
From this time on the movement steadily gained headway 
in the large cities among skilled artisans, though not in the 
mills, On June 16, 1845, a large mass meeting, attended by 
5,000 persons, was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., for the same pur- 
pose and led to similar action elsewhere. In the following 
October the first industrial convention in this country was con- 
vened at New York to organize concerted action toward the 
same end. Mass meetings and strikes for the 10-hour system 
now became very frequent, and in many cases were successful. 
The European uprising in 1848 naturally gave the movement 
greater impetus. From that time on Congress and legislatures 
were annually in receipt of petitions and memorials against the 
employment of women and children over 10 hours a day in 
factories, but then, as so many times later, they were buried 
in committees. But the system was gradually gaining ground, 
and the old 14-hour stretch found but few defenders. Little by 
little the hours had fallen to 12 and 11 where the 10-hour 
system had not yet been adopted. 

Another industrial convention met at Chicago, June, 1850, to 
further solidify the growing demand. Such persistency was 
not without effect, and by 1853 11 hours became the general 
custom for artisans. In some places factories still ran for 
more hours, but by 1865 strikes had brought 11 hours as the 
general maximum in factories. 

After the close of the Civil War the return of such large num- 
bers to industrial pursuits again brought the question up und 
intensified the antagonism between industrialism and the spirit 
of militancy, which our late war did so much to revive and 
encourage. Hardly was the struggle of arms over and its vet- 
erans back to peaceful pursuits than the New England Ten 
Hour League was organized, which by the eloquent voice of 
Wendell Phillips and others proclaimed the new gospel. Owing 
to this agitation the State of Massachusetts in 1874 adopted the 
10-hour law despite the combined opposition of mill owners and 
political economists. Although until recently Massachusetts 
stood alone in reducing factory labor to 10 hours, official investi- 
gation in 1881 shows that the Massachusetts factory laborer, 
working over 20 hours less per month than his fellows of adjoin- 
ing States, received about two dollars and a half more wages in 
that time than they. 

From this time on the struggles of the organized-labor move- 
ment for the adoption of a shorter workday are familiar to prac- 
tically all of us. We have but to call to mind the very recent 
horrors of Ludlow, Colo., and the Michigan copper fields, where 
gunmen, armed automobiles, and machine guns were employed 
to slaughter the wives and children of those who dared stand 
firm in their demand for the enjoyment of at least a few of their 
God-given privileges, which for years had been denied them by 
the profit barons and money mongers, in order to realize the 
magnitude of the sufferings and sacrifices of the wealth pro- 
ducers of the country to free themselves from the shackles of 
industrial slavery. The building trades of the country many 
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years since have established the eight-hour day to the satis- 
faction of not only the employee but the employer as well. 

Astride with their struggles with their employers and the 
large corporations, the wageworkers, through organization, have 
bent their energies to secure relief and better working con- 
ditions through legislation. But this effort has also been a hard 
and weary one. Through the powerful influence of the big 
business interests and corruption legislators have been bribed 
to betray their trusts, courts have been bought, and executive 
officials influenced to delay and obstruct the successful opera- 
tion of what laws have been enacted against their violators. 

The first labor law of England was passed in 1802, and pro- 
vided that the hours of labor of apprentices in cotton mills should 
be limited to 72 per week, and that they should not be employed 
on Sundays. This was followed by a long dreary struggle, 
which resulted in a law being passed in 1819 which placed the 
age limit at 9 years and placed all persons under 16 years within 
the provisions of the act of 1802. 

In 1825 a new law was placed on the statute books (6 Geo. IV, 
ch. 63). The act of 1819 was violated by the mill owners, 
who retained the children three and four days a week during 
mealtime to clean machinery, which deprived them of exercise, 
of change of air, and compelled them to eat their food in 
mouthfuls while they were cleaning and when the air was full 
of dust and cotton flue. The new act prohibited any person 
under 16 from working more than 12 hours per day, exclusive 
of 14 hours for mealtime. In 1831 an amendment was made to 
the law of 1825 which reduced the hours of labor to 11 and 
prohibited night work for all women and young persons under 
21 years of age. In 1833 this law was extended to include 
woolen, worsted, silk, flax, as well as cotton mills, and reduced 
the working time of children to 8 hours a day. 

In 1844 and 1846 bills were introduced in Parliament adyo- 
cating a universal 10-hour day, but were defeated. However, 
in 1847, the reports of parliamentary committees having made a 
few converts by showing a marked improvement in the condi- 
tion of labor by the enactment of previous laws, the 10-hour-day 
law was passed. - 

In 1867 occurred the next important step—the passage of an 
act providing that all blast furnaces, copper mills; iron, steel, 
and tinplate mills; iron, copper, and brass foundries; and fac- 
tories in, which machinery, metal articles, gutta-percha paper, 
glass, or tobacco were manufactured, and also printing estab- 
lishinents, were to be brought under the purview of the act of 
1847. In 1874 the hours of labor were still further reduced to 
nine and one-half per day. 

Since that time much has been accomplished in England in 
the way of labor legislation along the lines of trade-unions and 
workmen's compensation acts. At present in the textile indus- 
tries there also exist provisions relative to children under 14 
years of age who have not obtained a school certificate. Labor 
in mines is restricted to eight hours per day, to be counted from 
leaving the surface to the return to the surface. The hours 
of labor of certain classes of employees of railway companies, 
other than those employed on the clerical force in workshops, 
may, on representation to the board of trade, be investigated 
and regulated according to the results of the investigations. 

As early as July 16, 1862 (12 Stat. L., p. 576), Congress pro- 
vided that the hours of labor and the wages of employees in 
the navy yards of the United States should conform as nearly 
as consistent with the public interest with those of private es- 
tablishments of a similar nature. 

On June 25, 1868, Congress enacted : 

That eight hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers, 
workmen, and mechanics now employed or who may hereafter be em- 
ployed by or on benalf of the Government of the United States; and 
that all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the 
Same ure hereby, repealed. 

President Grant, by his proclamation of May 19, 1869, 
checked abuses which were pervertiug the generous object of 
this statute by declaring— 

That from and after this date no reduction shall be made in the 
wages paid by the Government by the — 6 to such laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics on account of any such reduction of hours of labor, 

On May 11, 1872, President Grant issued a second proclama- 
tion referring to the former, and, among other things, said: 

And whereas it is now represented to me that the act of Congress 
and the proclamation aforesaid have not been strictly observed by all 
officers of the Government having charge of such laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics: Now, therefore, I, Ulysses S. Grant, President of the 
United States, do again call attention to the aforesaid act, and direct 
all officers of the executive department of the Government having 
charge of the employment and pey of laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics, employed by or on behalf of the Government of the United 
States, to make no reduction in the wages paid for the Government, by 


the day, for such laborers, workmen, and mechanics on account of the 
reduction of the hours of labor. 
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On May 18, 1872, Congress further enacted a law providing— 


That the Fee accounting officers be, and hereby are, authorize 
and required, in the settlement of all accounts for the services of 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United States between the 25th day of June, 1868, 
the date of the act constituting eight hours a day's work for all such 
workmen, laborers, and mechanics, and the 19th day of May, 1869, 
the day of the proclamation of the President concerning such pay, to 
settle and for the same without reduction on account of reduction 
of hours of labor by said act when it shall be made to appear that 
such was the sole cause of the reduction of wages, and a sufficient 
sum for said purpose is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

On March 80, 1888, in the urgent deficiency bill, it was en- 
acted as follows: 

And the Public Printer is hereby directed to rigidly enforce the 
provisions of the eight-hour law in the department under his charge. 

And by the act approved May 24, 1888, it was provided— 

That hereafter eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for letter 
carriers in cities or postal districts thereof, for which they shall re- 
ceive the same pay as is now paid for a day's work of a greater 
number of hours. If any letter carrier is employed a greater number 
of hours than eight, he shall be paid extra for same in proportion to 
the salary now fixed by law. 

The Department of Justice had held— 

That the provisions of the act of June 25, 1868, were not applicable 
to mechanics, workmen, and laborers who are in the employ of a con- 
tractor with the United States. The act was not intended to extend 
to any others than the immediate employees of the Government. 

In the case of the United States v. Martin (94 U. S., 404) 
the Supreme Court said, respecting the eight-hour law of 1868: 

We regard the statute chiefly as in the nature of a direction from a 
principal to his agent that eight hours is deemed to be a proper length 
of time for a day's labor, and that his contract shall be based upon 
that theory. It is a matter between the principal and his agent, in 
which a third party has no interest.. The proclamation of the Presi- 
dent and the act of 1872 are in harmony with this view of the statute. 

We are of the opinion therefore that contracts fixing or giving a 
different length of time as the day’s work are legal and binding upon 
the parties making them. 

This decision recognized the legality of a longer workday in 
Government employment. The influence of the law and Presi- 
dent Grant’s proclamations upon public opinion was lessened. 

The brevity and the indefiniteness of the eight-hour law of 
1868 induced further legislation. Officers of the Government 
having charge of many employees did not administer the eight- 
hour law uniformly, Many of the ablest oflicials were friendly 
to this statute. Brig. Gen. Casey, Chief of Engineers, declared 
that he was strongly in favor of an eight-hour law; that it is 
an advantage to the country and to the laborer, and should be 
extended all over the country. Yet the employees of the engi- 
neers were paid a day’s wages for eight hours of labor, but the 
law was not interpreted to limit the hours of employment in 
one day. Commander Folger, in charge of the Washington 
Navy Yard, reported that in an eight-hour workday, if ob- 
served, the quality of work produced would probably compensate 
for the reduced hours; yet he confessed that he did not under- 
stand that it was the policy of the Government to limit the 
hours of service in a Government day to eight hours and no 
more. 


THE LABOR LAW OF 1892, 


The following act, of August 1, 1892, was the result of discus- 
sions and committee investigations during three years prior to 
its enactment. Its main object was to prohibit contractors or 
subcontractors upon any of the public works of the United 
States or the District of Columbia from working more than 
eight hours upon any of the public works. In terms it was made 
unlawful for any officer, contractor, or subcontractor upon any 
of the public works to require or permit any laborer or me- 
chanie to work more than eight hours in any calendar day. 

This law, which was generally considered by all fair-minded 
men to be broad enough to cover practically all works of the 
Federal Government, was very greatly impaired by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Ellis 
v. United States (206 U. S., 246). This was an action brought 
against a dredging company for violation of the above-mentioned 
act by working its employees engaged in dredging under Gov- 
ernment contract, for more than eight hours a day. The case 
was decided against the defendant in the lower courts, but on 
appeal to the Supreme Court, by a divided court, the men en- 
gaged in the dredge work were classified as seamen and, there- 
fore, outside the purview of the law. The following is an 
extract from the opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes: 

The three cases against the Eastern Dredging Co. were informations 
for employing certain men, alleged to be laborers or mechanics, more 

n eight hours a day upon what was alleged to be one of the public 
works of the United States viz, Boston Harbor. * + The 
offenses were admitted or proved subject to the questions that alrendy 
have been considered, and to further questions Whether the dredging 
was upon one of the public works and whether the persons employed 


were laborers or mechanics within the meaning of the act, with one 
or two lesser points that will not need to be discussed, 
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Both of the phrases to be construed admit a broad enough interpre- 
tation to cover these cases, but the question is whether that 5 
tation is reasonable and, in a penal statute. fair. Certainly ey 
may be read in a narrower sense with at least equal ease. The statute 
“Laborers and mechanics * * + 88 N upon 

It does no one supposes to 
ve © The-fact 1 persons men- 


to seamen as that name is common! 
tended but faintly that the masters of the tugs could not be oer gins 
more than eight hours. the argument does not stop w: the 
masters of tugs, or even with mates, engineers, and firemen of the 
same. The scows and floating a were 5 were within 
the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States. Therefore all hands 
mentioned in the information were seamen within tbe definition in an 
earlier statute of the United States. They all require something of 
the training and are liable to be called upon for more or less of the 
service required of ordinary seamen. The reasons which exclude the 
latter from the statute apply, although pone in a less degree, to 
them. Whatever the nature of their work, it is incident to their em- 
ployment on the d es and scows as in the case of an engineer or 
coal shoveler on bo: ship. Without further elaboration of details 
we are of opinion that the persons employed by the defendant company 
were not Jaborers or mechanics and were not employed upon the public 
works of the United States within the meaning of the act. As in 
other cases where a broad distinction is admitted it ultimately becomes 
ee gears, to draw a Hne, and the determination of the precise place 
of that line in nice cases always seems somewhat technical, but still 
the line must be drawn. 

This opinion, however, was not unanimous. The following is 
a part of the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Moody, in which 


Justice Harlan and Justice Day concurred: 


poses are deemed seamen. 
were engaged in the work of excavation? 
at that e Empor, as seamen, doing the work of seamen, or as 
laborers and mechanics doing the work of laborers and mechanics? I 
think they then were laborers and mechanics, and employed as such, and 
that their occupation is determined not by what they have been in the 
past, or by what their employers choose to call them, but by what the 


when the Government invoked the law for their benefit. 


wih ly ay ba or was their work in dredging incident to their employment 

edges, but quite the reverse. They never would have been 
employed at all except for dredging. They never would have set foot on 
the dredge save to use it as a platform on which to do the work of 
laborers and mechanics; in the main, actually did that work, and 
whatever they did which was of the e of seamen’s work was a 
mere incident to the fact that they labored upon a 3 platform 
instead of upon the dry land. * * * When the int on of the 
legislature is 8 elear, the courts have no duty except to carry 
it out. The rule for the construction of penal statutes is satisfied if 
the words are not enlarged beyond their natural meaning, and ft does 
not require that they shall be restricted to less than that. 

In order to correct this evil and to put the dredge workers 
within the operation of the eight-hour law, as was at first in- 
tended by Congress, I introduced a bill in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, which became a law on Mareh 3, 1913. In addition to this, 
the Sixty-second Congress passed what is known as the “ general 
eight-hour law for contracts on public works,” the provision in 
the Post Office appropriation bill requiring postal employees to 
work only eight hours, was made mandatory, and eight-hour 
clauses were also incorporated in the Army and naval appro- 
priation acts for all work done under contracts with these depart- 
ments. 

In the Sixty-third Congress we passed an eight-hour law for 
women and child workers of the District of Columbia; an eight- 
hour law for employees under the Alaskan coal land act; and 
the eight-hour provision was retained in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill in spite of determined opposition from the Post 
Office Department. 

Thirty-one States of the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico have eight-hour laws applica- 
ble to labor on public works and to State employees. These 
laws have been adopted within the last 25 years. 

In Colorado a law was enacted in March, 1899, providing for 
eight hours in mines, smelters, and blast furnaces, but in the 
ensuing October the supreme court of the State unanimously de- 
cided it to be unconstitutional. On November 4, 1902, a con- 
stitutional amendment embodying the terms of this law, which 
had been approved by all the political parties, was submitted to 
the people under the referendum at the general election and 
adopted by a vote of 72,980 yeas and 26,266 nays. The General 
Assembly of Colorado at the close of its next session, from Janu- 
ary 7 to April 6, 1903, adjourned without enacting an eight-hour 
Jaw as directed by this constitutional amendment, but in 1905 it 
passed a law which in part resembles the organic act, but is 
inadequate, reflecting neither its letter nor spirit. 

In Bulletin 76 of the United States Public Health Service, 
prepared under the direction of the Surgeon General by Dr. 
B. S. Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker of that bureau, the fol- 
lowing observations are made: 


In addition to industrial poisons and other insani conditions in 
places of work, there are certain conditions in modern industry which 
cause excessive fatigue. Among these may be mentioned long hours, 


the piecework system, and the increasing use of machine methods. 
Work performed any of the body cells pocos waste products and 
other chan in those cells. Up to a cer limit, work with the re- 
sulting changes, is benefic! and improves the physical condition ; 
but when work is excessive, too prolon or too the waste por 
ucts begin to accumulate, the cells become exhaust the physiologie 
fail to occur, and if not properly rested the cells are $ 
It is becoming more and more rec ized that fatigue is a health 
hazard in industry. This is evidenced by a series of court decisions in 
the last few years upholding the constitutionality of laws prohibiting 
excessive hours of work for women in industry. The basis of these de- 
cisions was the effects of long hours upon health. There is also a 
marked tendency on the part of employers to realize these effects and to 
adopt a shorter Working OAS and on the part of labor unions to insist 
upon an eight-hour workday and a six-day week standard. 
Under the caption “ Hours of labor,” the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations in its final report stated: 
As a result of inves tion the following conclusions are justified : 
1. The physical well-being, mental development, and recreational 
needs of every class of population demand that under normal circum- 
stances the working day should not exceed eight hours. 
2. A very large percentage of the workmen in manufactures, trans- 
portation, and mining work more than eight hours per day. 
This is in marked contrast to the condition of those whose eco- 
nomie position enables them to define the length of their own working 


4. Practical ex shown that the reduction of working 
hours is in the interest not only of the worker and the community 
generally, but of the employer. 

5. The regulation by legal enactment of working hours of adult 
workmen is not generally practicable nor desirable, except for public 
employees. 

At the present stage of the discussion of reducing the hours 
of the workday it is no longer necessary to set out to prove the 
benefits to mankind gained everywhere in industrial life through 
cutting off all the hours of employment above 10. On the 
shelves of every public library in our cities are books and re- 
ports by the score telling of communities made more healthy, 
more sober, more happy, more enlightened by removing the bur- 
den of the intolerably excessive labor to which the workers gen- 
erally were formerly driven. To lop off the two, three, and even 
four hours above eight was a long step toward substituting 
humanity for brutality, More than that, economically nothing 
was lost. At the end of the year the worker, on the average, 
yielded as much output at eight hours as at the longer day. 
He worked more days, he applied more muscle to his task, 
and he rose from an automaton drudge to an intelligent me- 
chanic. It is also to be noted that every reduction in the hours 
of daily labor has been followed by new and better tools and 
devices by which the productivity of the workers working under 
an eight-hour day has been vastly increased over the former 
long-hour workday. 

With the progressive intensity of application under modern 
methods and speeded-up machinery, workmen by daily experi- 
ence know, and, with hardly an exception, the trained und 
careful investigators of working-class life employed by either 
the Government or sociological agencies are by diversified ob- 
servation convinced, that 10 hours in an industrial pursuit 
strain the nerves and weaken the general physique of even 
strong men, the total result being a detriment to the race. 
With the recent necessarily changed modes of living, especially 
in large cities, the 10 hours at work mean more nearly 12 hours' 
absence from home, transit to and from the work place being 
included. 

The laborer’s strength diminishes gradually in the course of 
the day. The last hours count against him most. Bodily nil- 
ments then develop in his weak spots. The quality of his work 
then falls off. His aversion, born of weakness and exhaustion, 
then takes root toward the natural avocutions of a healthy nature 
in the hours off from the daily grind. It is then that, with a 
certain percentage of the worn-out toilers, a craving for stimu- 
lant arises, foreshadowing the deplorable consequence of indul- 
gence in drink. It is then that the workman is unfitted to take 
part during the evenings in the various duties of his life; hence 
he is the less worthy as a citizen, the less helpful to the con- 
structive institutions of soeiety, the less a watchful, patient, 
and competent father of a family. - 

The testimony as to what the wageworkers who enjoy the 
eight-hour day have done with the two hours now their own 
which once were given to the employer is to be seen in the 
number of callings in many parts of the country. One effect 
is beyond doubt. Their new-found time they have employed in 
such a way as to decrease the death rate, and hence obviously 
the lost time through illness, in their occupations. Every 
trade-union which pays a death benefit shows from its books 
a decrease in ts per thousand members since it has had 
the eight-hour day. In this fact alone the body of the argument 
for an eight-hour workday, on the score of health, is carried to 
the point of conviction. Men who are living longer than their 
predecessors at the same calling are obviously living better in 
all the implications of the word. They and their families are 
housed better, dressed better, fed better, educated better—in all 
respects, as a whole, are happier. This truth is to be seen in so 
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many industries and communities, it is a truth that appeals so 
to common sense and ordinary observation, as well as to the 
conviction developed in us with experience, that man tends to 
elevate himself with opportunity, that to attempt to prove it by 
statistics and recapitulations of the inquiry were to misapply 
man’s discriminating faculty. 

In proposing an eight-hour day the first question to be settled 
is economic, It is whether the total output will warrant the pos- 
sible lessening of effective toil. In other words, can society 
sustain itself and progress on eight hours’ work? To this query 
the industrial wageworkers reply: There has been no diminution 
gf output by reason of the reduction of hours of labor from 
10 to 8; in not a few occupations the output has not varied from 
the results of 10 hours, the number of human workers remain- 
ing the same in proportion. Workers, with the aid of new 
machinery, within the period of the present generation haye 
in nearly all occupations vastly increased product. Besides, 
the cessation of the two hours’ work in his vocation has given 
the worker opportunity to add to his product in his avocations. 
His leisure hours, it may be said without paradox, have given 
him the time, opportunity, and pleasure of caring for his house, 
his garden, and his side ventures. The eight-hour day has 
given more, not less, of material things to the world. A whole 
continent, as is the case of Australia, may have the eight-hour 
day and mankind be the richer. 

It is clear that the eight-hour day is not only a boon to the 
men, women, and children who toil—to humanity—but that 
through it, when it shall have become general, the present total 
production of society will be increased. 

The foremost demand of the organized-labor moyement is for 
a shorter workday. It is in the interest of labor; it must neces- 
sarily be in the interest of progress. The eight-hour day is the 
harbinger of more successful industry and commerce, its tend- 
ency is upward, and it will surely help to solve the greatest of 
all material problems of our lives on a peaceful and permanent 
plane. 

Referring more specifically to the present eight-hour contro- 
versy between the railroads and their employees, as an abstract 
proposition I do not believe anyone disputes the desirability of 
an eight-hour day for railway-transportation employees. It is 
equally beyond controversy that the hours of work required of 
these classes of employees in certain branches of railroad service 
are excessive. For example, let us take the yard enginemen. 
They are paid on a 10-hour basis, but to receive that compensa- 
tion they must put in an average of 14 hours each day, for the 
following reasons: It takes about an hour to prepare their en- 
gines and take them from the roundhouse to the yards before 
they begin work; that is, before their pay commences. They are 
on the job 11 hours, one hour being deducted for the noon hour, 
but in this hour they are required to oil their engines, tighten 
up bolts, and do other minor repairing to fit their engines for the 
remainder of the shift, After putting in the 11 hours they are 
then compelled to take their engine from the yard to the engine 
house und inspect the machinery and make their report, all of 
which takes another hour, but their pay has already stopped 
at the end of the 11 hours. This makes at least two hours anda 
half time actually engaged in the work of the company for 
which no pay is received. Adding to this a half hour for going 
to and returning from work each morning and evening, it easily 
totals 14 hours that these men must be away from their homes, 
for which they receive but 10 hours’ pay. The same applies to the 
firemen, who are paid at the rate of $2.50 a day. 

Employees in these branches of service have become the vic- 
tims of what in railroad parlance is known as the “ tonnage 
craze.” The development of heavier freight loads and larger 
freight earnings per mile has been the goal of all railway operat- 
ing officials. Engines of greater and greater tractive power 
have been installed, freight cars of constantly increasing ca- 
pacity have been built, the number of cars in trains has been 
increased, roadbed has been strengthened, heavier rails laid, 
new bridges constructed, grades reduced, and curves eliminated, 
all for the purpose of getting heavier trains over the road with 
the object of reducing operating costs. Under this system of ad- 
ministration the fact that the hours on duty of engine and train 
crews in certain branches of the railroad service haye become 
excessive is generally recognized and needs no elaborate sta- 
tistical demonstration. 

In order to make the request of the men appear to be unrea- 
sonably extravagant the railroads point to the fact that out of 
every dollar of revenue received 45 cents is paid for labor. This 
is an admission that railroad labor is not paid nearly as much 
as labor in other industries. 

Ten of the leading industries selected from the United States 
Census reports show that the ratio of wages to the cost of pro- 
duction is 61.4 cents out of each dollar, 


According to the Statistics of Railways, issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
we find that the total compensation paid railway employees was 
$1,188,141,318, but this total includes also the enormous salaries 
paid the officials of the roads. We also find that the net profits 
of the roads amounted to $885,860,451, and after deducting from 
the amount paid to employees the millions of dollars paid in 
salaries to the officers of the roads and thousands of unprodue- 
tive parasites on the roads, such as detectives, lobbyists, fixers, 
lawyers, and so forth, who do not add a dollar of revenue to the 
roads we find that for every dollar paid the employees in wages 
and salaries the railroad corporations paid themselves a dollar 
in profits. Thus the comparatively small number of persons who 
own the inert capital of the roads drew practically as much money 
from the gross earnings as did the million and a half men of 
skill and strength and muscle who operated the roads and made 
possible all the gross earnings of $3,000,000,000 annually. 

The railroads are also attempting to make capital out of the 
fact that the railroad pay roll “ now approaches $1,500,000,000 
a year for the great army of nearly 1,800,000 men.” These are 
enormous sums, it is true, but not so astounding when we con- 
sider the magnitude of the transportation business. The in- 
spired “news” of the trust-controlled press have flourished in 
big type the supposedly enormous incomes of the railroad em- 
ployees, but by taking the figures published by the railroads 
themselves it is very easy to see how misleading these state- 
ments are. That is, by taking the total amount paid in wages 
to the men and dividing it by the number of men, you will find 
that the average wage paid to the railway employee is about 
$800. After reading the “news” in the artful newspapers, one 
would think the wages of these so-called “ aristocrats of labor” 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood of $1,500, but it ap- 
pears not. The average is lower than the standard of living set 
by the experts for the typical family of three or four persons. 

Another interesting phase of the earning capacity of the rail- 
road employees is discussed by William Leavitt Stoddard in an 
article appearing in Pearson’s Magazine for April, 1916, which 
is as follows: 

As a matter of fact, although the actual totals spent in wages to the 
railroad labor have risen, the cost of labor has been going down. That 
is to say, cach dollar spent in labor has brought in a greater return 
than ever before. This fact the railroads will dispute, so it is well to 
make it clear. It is one of the most striking facts in modern industry, 
for it nppuee to other fields of Tabor besides the transportation field. 


But in the transportation field alone this fact is particularly significant. 
For example: 


It is the job of the railroads to haul goods. The volume of traffic 
is measured by the weight of the goods and the distance which they are 
carried. ‘The traffic unit is, therefore, called ton-miles. Now, a very 
carefuly study of 24 typical roads in western territory disclosed that it 
costs less te haul 1 ton 1 mile, so far as labor is concerned, than it did. 
say, 20 years ago. For instance, for each $1,000 paid to engineers and 
firemen on these lines in 1913 it was possible to handle 92 per cent more 
ton-miles than in 1890. * * * In a word, owing to bigger and better 
machinery and to other causes railroad labor is constantly creating 
more and more wealth. Put into another form, each 1,000 ton-miles 
cost the railroads in 1890, measured in terms of labor of engineers and 
5 almost exactly 65 cents, but in 1913 this had been reduced to 

cents. 

The . of this increased productive efficiency of railroad labor 
can hardly be overestimated. Because their labor power, applied to 
greater machinery, is bringing in more money, while at the same time 
the proportionate share of labor to profits is decreasing, the men are 
justified in demanding higher wages. If they do not demand higher 
wages, they may fairly demand something which means, perhaps, more 
to them at this particular moment—shorter hours. Their labor power 
is costing the railroads less and less in proportion to the value which it 
creates. 

Each of the contending forces in this controversy is at pres- 
ent appealing to the public and to the Government for sympathy 
with its cause. Let us examine carefully the complexion of these 
two great organizations, for what purpose they exist, and what 
they have heretofore accomplished that merits consideration. 

On the one side we have the four great brotherhoods of rail- 
way employees—the engineers, the firemen and enginemen, the 
trainmen, and the conductors. Four great organizations of men 
banded together for the purpose of securing for themselves 
through united effort better working conditions and to render 
aid to those of their members who, through the hazards of their 
employment and misfortune, have been rendered physically 
unfit to care for themselves and their families. The benefits to 
the working people derived through organization have been so 
often concretely demonstrated that they need no further discus- 
sion by me at this time. Whatever benefits the masses of the 
people, the working people, must necessarily benefit society. 

The transportation industry is one of the most hazardous occu- 
pations. However, no recognition of this hazard is reflected in 
the wages of the employees. The records of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen show that since its institu- 
tion $18,189,167.75 has been paid for deaths and disabilities of 
its members. The conductors have paid out $18,000,000. The 
trainmen, $28,833,132, and the engineers, $33,348,267.44. In all 
these organizations have paid out in benefits to their members 
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the sum of $98,370,567.19; or, taking these figures as a general 
average, each brotherhood pays in round numbers a million 
dollars a year for these purposes, the greater part of which is 
for deaths and disabilities caused by accidents on the railroads. 

On the other side we have a combination of the most greedy 
plunderers and looters of the public in the commercial and 
industrial world, which consists of the directors of the various 
railroad corporations of the country, whose headquarters are 
in Wall Street, New York, and who are past masters in stock 
juggling and manipulating. They have not been satisfied with 
robbing the shippers and the public by extortionate freight and 
passenger rates, but have in turn looted the roads which they 
control and swindled their fellow directors and stockholders out 
of millions of dollars, all of which falls as an additional burden 
upon the public in the way of excessive rates to pay interest 
and dividends on billions of fictitious valuations, known as 
watered stock, and, perhaps, better known as counterfeit capital. 

A very striking example of this railroad piracy is found in 
the case of the New York, New Haven & Hartford road, the 
details of which are no doubt still fresh in the minds of many 
of us, and which are very clearly set forth in the report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on its investigation of the 
financial transactions of the New Haven, as follows: 
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cant incidents in the loose, extravagant, 
and improvident administration of the finances of the New 
as shown in this investigation are the Boston & Maine despoilment ; 
the — — — of the Westchester acquisition ; oe double price d for 
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In the steamship conspiracy for perfecting the monopoly of 
all New England transportation, this Morgan ring of directors 
expended $24,772,000 of the company's money and then the 
testimony shows that the physical valuation of the properties 
acquired as the result of these outlays approximated about 
$10,000,000, or a loss to the New Haven of $14,772,000. 

In the Harvard & Yale Steamship deal several hundred thou- 
sand dollars more of the New Haven money went glimmering, 
through the medium of dummy companies and dummy directors 
Srey up of clerks and employees to do the bidding of the inside 


In the Boston & Maine deal, by which a parallel and compet- 
ing railroad system was seized by unlawful methods, in which 
the inside ring was assisted especially by Mr. Ledyard, who, 
through a crooked express contract and manipulation of New 
Haven and Boston & Maine stock, and “by this extended con- 
tract the Boston & Maine is likely to lose, conditioned upon 
the same volume of business, approximately $10,000,000." The 
direct loss of the New Haven, as shown “in the market depre- 
ciation of the common stock of the Boston & Maine owned by 
the New Haven, is therefore $20,475,000. * * +” There is 
an additional Joss growing out of the unfortunate Billard 
transaction of $2,748,000, making the total loss on the Boston 
& Maine transaction $23,233,000. 

These are only sample cases of many other similar manipu- 
lations on the part of the inside ring of directors, by which it is 
clear that in the process of increasing the bond and stock obli- 
gations of the New Haven from $93,000,000 to $417,000,000 the 
New Haven Co. was looted of upward of $200,000,000, and the 
stockholders are now sing the directors for the recovery of 
some $203,000,000. 

The New Haven is a leading eastern railroad, and at the 
time these looting operations were begun by the inside ring of 
the directors its stock was worth about $250 a share and for 
nearly a generation had been paying 8 per cent dividends and 
accumulating a surplus, so that they would have been able to 
grant the increase in wages and reductioh in hours to its em- 
ployees without serious difficulty. However, since this looting 
process the road complains that it is financially so weak that 
it can not afford to pay its employees better wages or grant con- 
cessions by shortening the hours. The above figures plainly 
disclose the reason. 

The Chicago & Alton was a prosperous railroad in the Middle 
West whose stock was worth around $200 a share, and “ for 
many years had paid an average dividend exceeding 8 per cent 
per annum, and in addition had expended large sums out of its 
earnings in the improvement of its property,” says the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, No. 943, on page 337; 
and on page 338 of the same report says: 
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This is another one of the roads now complaining that it would 
be a great hardship for the road to grant any increase in wages 
or a reduction of hours to its employees, and, as in the case of 
the New Haven, the reason is quite plain. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, known as the 
„Frisco“ system, was investigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which made a report on January 20, 1914, in which 
they disclosed a similar plan of looting the road and saddling it 
with millions upon millions of bonded indebtedness that repre- 
sented no assets whatever by an inside syndicate of directors. who 

purchased various “cats” and “dogs” companies as a syndi- 
fate and then resold them to themselves as directors of the 
Frisco. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that 
“the profits realized by the syndicates and trust companies in 
sales to the Frisco” on nine of these transactions aggregated 
$8,444,000. 

The managing ring of the directors so manipulated the shares 
of the company’s stocks and bends that the commission says: 

The discount on bonds and notes other than short-term notes issued 
oy the the Frisco lines and lines which it controls * * and the pre- 
miums paid en pining issues aggregated $32,152,000. 

As a result of all these various operations the total capital of 
the Frisco in May, 1913, amounted to $295,633,000, and the book 
value of its ped is given by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as $187,000,000 ; in other words, they issued $108,000,000 
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more stocks and bonds than they had property, and the most sig- 
nificant fact of this is that only $51,000,000 of this is capital stock 
and $244,000,000 of it is in interest-bearing bonds, which, as the 
commission says, “is wholly disproportionate when compared 
with the capital of other carriers.” 

In July, 1915, the Interstate Commerce Commission made its 
report on the financial transactions of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Co. and the syndicate which secured control 
of it in 1901. 

In 1902 the main line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railwa: 
Co, extended from Chicago to Denver, with branch to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Kansas City. The territory served is one of the 
richest and most prosperous in the country and the system’s ramifica- 
tion of lines insures to it a large volume of to It was then 
thriving and its prospects were promising, its stock sel in the 
markets of the world at more than $200 a share. In 1914, the shares 
kad fallen to $20 and the road is now in receiver’s hands. The evi- 
dence shows that the earnings of the railway company have steadily 
a cle ois that in 1914 they were the largest in its history. (Rept. 

The prostrate condition of the capital stock of the road is the 
result of the management of a syndicate composed of Daniel G. 
Reid, W. H. Moore, J. H. Moore, and W. B. Leeds, who got con- 
trol of the road in 1901, and have since increased its capital 
stock from $49,000,000 to $74,000,000, and its funded debt from 
$63,000,000 to $235,000,000. The report of the commission 
‘shows that the methods by which this was done were quite 
similar to those of the inside ring of directors in the New 
Haven, The Alton, and the Frisco systems, and, of course, the 
Rock Island Railroad directors are among those most strenu- 
ously protesting that their corporations would be ruined if they 
granted their men an increase in wages or a reduction in hours. 

It is because of these high-handed methods of railroad finance 
that the railroads are continually appealing to the public and 
the Government for an increase in rates. It is because the 
enormous revenue gains of the railroads have been absorbed 
by the interest and dividend requirements of fictitious stocks 
and bonds, and wasted and dissipated by improper and mis- 
guided financial management, that the railroads cry out against 
the fair and reasonable demands of their employees, the men 
whose brains and brawn make the billions of dollars of railroad 
revenue possible. 

What is true of the New Haven, the Alton, the Rock Island, 
and the “Frisco” is true of practically every railroad in the 
country. This sort of plunder and robbery has been going on 
for years, and is going on on a gigantie scale to-day. The 
roads I have just mentioned stand out more particularly be- 
cause they have been the subject of investigation, but with 
these as a basis it would be reasonably fair to estimate that 
$10,000,000,000, one-half the capital stock of the railroads of 
the country, is water and fictitious capital upon which the 
people must pay annually in excessive rates, figured at 5 per 
cent interest, the enormous sum of $500,000,000, and it is to the 
everlasting shame of the present Federal administration, who 
have acquiesced in this conduct by their failure to aggressively 
prosecute those who are guilty of these monstrous crimes. If 
they were as prompt and as zealous in prosecuting the criminal 
rich as they are the representatives of labor and our citizens 
of small influence, these criminal practices would long since 
have been ended. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in spite of this high-handed robbery 
and criminal conduct on the part of these directors of the 
various railroad systems, the railroads are more prosperous 
than ever before. In a statement issued just two days ago by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, covering the reports of 
the financial condition of 131 of the largest railroads of the 
country, we find that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
the net earnings of these 131 roads was $599,508,058, while for 
the year ending June 30, 1916, the total net earnings of these 
same roads was $834,079,775, or a total increase in the net 
earnings of these 131 roads in the past year of $234,571,717. 
And yet they say that to grant the demands of the railroad 
employees for an eight-hour day would bankrupt their systems. 

The facts and figures do not bear out the contentions of the 
railroad corporations. They are tremendously in favor of the 
men. The roads have published far and wide the statement 
that the demands of the employees would cost them $100,000,000. 
Even if it did, they would be entitled to it; their request would 
still be reasonable and moderate. But, on the contrary, these 
figures are grossly exaggerated. To inaugurate the eight-hour 
day would not cost the roads even a small percentage of that 
amount, and greater returns would be received, due to the in- 
creased efficiency of the employees. However, they have a 
twofold purpose in making this contention. The first is that 
they hope thereby to defeat the employees in their demand; 
and the other is that in case the men do win in this struggle, 
they hope to make it the basis of a demand for increased rates, 


It is becoming more evident day by day that there can be no 
permanent hope for the proper advancement of the economic 
well-being of the railway employees, no adequate protection to 
shippers, and to the general public, until assurance can be had 
through the public ownership of our transportation facilities. 
In the present struggle, however, the sympathy of the country 
should be with the men. Their cause is just and their demands 
are reasonable. A pernicious campaign has been conducted to 
poison the minds of the public against them, but the time has 
passed when the public can be made to believe that the fair de- 
mands of the workers are responsible for the financial diffi- 
culties of the transportation industry. 

In spite of the fact that the benefits of the eight-hour day 
have been so well established that there are no grounds for 
argument to refute them, we find the Trust Press and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the he-devil of the big daily newspapers, always 
opposing the interests of labor and humanity, writing erroneous 
editorials to assist the criminal directors and stock-juggling 
controllers of the railroads in defeating the employees of the 
transportation companies from securing the eight-hour day, 
which is essential to the safety of the traveling public, as well 
as the army of employees, both those united in this effort and 
otherwise. 

It is amazing to me that it becomes necessary for this con- 
tention to reach the point of a threatened tie-up of the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, and, according to newspaper re- 
ports, it would indicate that this Federal Government is exer- 
cising its influence to secure arbitration, which would result in 
a further delay of the railroad employees securing that degree 
of justice which they should have had without any contention 
at all if the controllers of the railroads of the country were 
guided by the spirit of equity and justice. 

I also note by statements in the newspapers that a certain 
Mr. Fraser pretends to be representing the unorganized of the 
transportation industry and comes to the Capital with a peti- 
tion supposed to contain 10,000 signatures for the purpose of 
preventing a strike. My information is that this gentleman 
comes from the engineering force of a railroad company which 
has less organized employees than any other. In the railroad 
industry we have many organizations, among them the machin- 
ists, boiler makers, carpenters, bridgemen, trackmen, and so 
forth, and there is no doubt in my mind that at least 50 per 
cent of the railroad employees outside of the brotherhoods are 
organized. However, we do not hear any protest on the part 
of these organized workers. We do not hear of any petitions 
coming from labor unions, and I am of the opinion that an 
investigation would disclose that this petition has been secured 
by the spotters, lickspittles, and toadies, who are willing to 
serve the criminal rich at the sacrifice of the interests of the 
toiling masses who render real service to society. 

The railroad brotherhoods are only asking for an eight-hour 
day, and the fact is that it will cost the railroads very little 
and perhaps ultimately nothing to comply with this request. 
They are entitled to it, no matter if it would cost a few million 
dollars. Their demands are so just that they are entitled to 
the support of every humanity-loving, public-spirited man, either 
in public or private life, and anyone who would exercise his 
influence to obstruct their efforts in securing this eight-hour 
day is a traitor to the cause of humanity. [Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CULLOP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 16 
minutes p. m.) the House, under the order heretofore made, 
adjourned until Tuesday, August 15, 1916, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of appropriation in 
the sum of $300,000 for salaries and expenses of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917 (H. 
Doc. No. 1323), was taken from the Speaker’s table, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the sev- 
eral calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SHOUSE, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 4256) to amend section 
5146 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to per- 
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mit national banks located near the boundary line of adjoining 
States, subject to the discretion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to select only a majority instead of three-fourths of their 
directors from residents of the State in which they are respec- 
tively located, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 1102), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6034) 
to make available a portion of the appropriation for the immi- 
gration station at Baltimore, Md., for such counters, booths, 
screens, railings, seats, bunks, kitchen and laundry equipment, 
etc., as necessary in connection with said station, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 1105), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LOBECK, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
17292) for the regulation of salaries in the custodian service of 
the Treasury Department, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 1106), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WEBB, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 17331) to permit Seth Shepard, 
chief justice of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
to retire, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 1100), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the resolution (H. Res. 
317) directing the Secretary of Labor to furnish certain infor- 
mation in relation to Ellis Island, reported the same adversely, 
accompanied by a report (No. 1101), which said resolution and 
report were laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills and joint resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 17396) to amend section 
217 of the United States Criminal Code; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 17897) to provide for the re- 
tirement of employees in the Postal Service, and for other bene- 
fits and purposes in connection therewith; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 17898) granting the consent 
of Congress to the board of county commissioners of the county 
of Hampden, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Connecticut River between Spring- 
field and West Springfield, in said county and Commonwealth; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 17899) to change the name of 
Point Superior, on Black Lake, near Holland, Mich., to Mari- 
gold Point; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 17400) to provide commissioners 
for the Court of Claims, to amend certain sections of the Judi- 
cial Code relating to said court, to regulate appeals therefrom, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: A bill (H. R. 17401) for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Chester, Hancock County, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 17402) providing 
for the purchase of a site for the purpose of erecting a Federal 
building thereon in the city of Lima, county of Allen, State of 
Ohio, and appropriating the money therefor; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAY of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 295) provid- 
ing for the appointment of a member of the commission in 
charge of the Lincoln Memorial in Arlington Cemetery; to the 
Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and a joint resolu- 
tion were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 17403) granting an increase of 
pension to Ferd Effinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 17404) granting a pension to 
Mary E. White; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BENNET: A bill (H. R. 17405) granting a pension 
to Mary Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 17406) for the relief of 
Eugene Fazzi; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 17407) granting an increase of 
pension to William E. Webster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 17408) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa N. Corning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 17409) for the relief of Lizzie 
Jones; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17410) for the relief of Richard Riggles; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17411) for the relief of William H. Keys; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17412) for the relief of Eleanora A. Moore; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 17413) granting a pension to 
John Herold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (II. R. 17414) to renew and ex- 
tend certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17415) to authorize the President to ap- 
point Clarence H. Knight a captain in the line of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17416) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William F. Figley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 17417) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George H. Homer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 17418). granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Boyer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (II. R. 17419) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard R. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. 17420) granting a pension to Lizzie Varner; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 17421) granting an 
increase of pension to George F. Chambers; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRAY of Alabama: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 293) 
for the relief of A. D. Davis and W. Marshall Turner; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS ETC. 

Under clause of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of Crocker Post, 
No. 12, Department of Iowa, Grand Army of the Republie, urg- 
ing amending of rules granting special-act pensions to soldiers 
of 1861 to 1865; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: Papers to accompany House resolution 344; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONNELLY: Petition of sundry citizens of the sixth 
district of Kansas, touching the matter of settlement of labor 
difficulties; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DALE of New York: Peition of Miss Irma F. Clarke, 
of Wellesley, Mass., favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DILLON: Petition of Rotary Club of Aberdeen, 8. 
Dak., relative to differences between railroads and employees; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, relative to appropriation for a tablet in memory 
of Miss Clara Barton; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Association of Theater Managers of 
Boston, against tax on theaters; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. Taylor of Colorado: Memorial of Lake County and 
Garfield County Divisions of Colorado, branch of the National 
Women's Party and Women's Party of the fourth congressional 
district of Colorado, favoring woman-suffrage amendment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Memorial of Commercial 
Club of Larimore, N. Dak., favoring submission of railway dif- 
ferences to Interstate Commerce Commission; to the Conunit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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SENATE. 


Sarunpax, August 12,1916. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we are the stewards of the ever-increasing 
wealth of Thy providence and grace. We are the guardians 
of the sacred rights of men. We have been intrusted with 
many things pertaining to those riches of life that have been 
bought with blood. We desire to be faithful to our trust, to 
hold in reverence Thy name, to advance the interest of Thy 
kingdom, to increase the happiness of mankind. 

Grant us this day Thy grace that our hearts may be opened 
to every appeal God will make to us, and our hands ready to 
serve, our lives consecrated to the great purpose of God in 
human life. Do Thou take away from us every evil thought 
from our hearts, every unholy thing, and may we serve God with 
singleness of heart and purpose. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The Secretary to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Thursday, August 10, 1916, when, 
on request of Mr. GALLINGER and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Washington, D. C., praying for prohibition in the District of 
Columbia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Petaluma and of the Chamber of Commerce of Santa 
Paula, in the State of California, praying for the settlement of 
the difficulties between the railroads and their employees by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Bettes Phar- 
macy, of Jacksonville, Fla., remonstrating against a tax on each 
8 ounces of any preparation containing either wine or alcohol, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He niso presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from W. D. Tidwell, of Denver, Colo., remonstrating against a 
tax on freight and express bills of lading, telephone and tele- 
graph messages, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. BRADY. I present telegrams which I have received 
from citizens in my State, relating to the proposed tax on copper, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WALLACE, IDAHO, August i, 1916. 


Hon. James H. BEADY, 
United States — 


We desire to prot nst tha’ 
fore the Senate b. ESE 
the follo 
that it sing 


thus 5 an N burden on one industry ; 
—— that it is the inten’ 


— of a revenue bill now be- 


n trans- 
actions alrea 
tect 1 N 
We trust that you will use every effort in your power to prevent the 
enactment of said tax. w. Bo on tase 
ALLACE ARD 
M. A. CORNER, President. 


WALLACE, IDAHO, August 10, 2916. 
Hon. James H. BRADY, 
United States Senate: 


JAMES F. MCCARTHY. 
WALLACE, IDAHO, August 10, 1916. 


Hon. James H. B 
United "States Senate: 
We desire to protest against the enactment 5 Sans mate. Bail tax on 
copper embodied in the revenue bill now in Believe 5 
tax to be unfair in that it singles out one indus stry and ces upon i 
an undue burden of taxation; also, that it E unfair in that it is —.— 
active, taxing business already disposed of — 5 
was had to cover this additional 5 
made for the abolition of the tax when — se of copper is 
normal, Hope you will do all you can to defeat the p: 
. MINING & SMELTING Co. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a petition in favor of the work- 
men’s compensation bill, signed by something like 300 members 
of Detroit Branch, No. 1, National Association of Letter Carriers. 
I ask to have the body of the petition printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Derro:t BRANCH, No. 1. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
De „ Mich., August 10, 1916. 
eee “United Blata — Senat Office Buildi 
n 8 Senator, Senate ice * 
Washiagton, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned members of Detroit Branch, No. 1, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, TORGE invite your atfention to the 
0) 


. dy workmen's compensation bill for injured Federal 
employees. 
bill the House of Representatives on July 12, 1916, by 
a a of 2 es to 3 nays. 
that it aon been reported favorably to the Senate 


enderstant 
the Y Renate Committee on Education and Labor, and now has a 
place on the Senate calendar. 

As the law would be of particular benefit to the letters carriers, 
we are anxious to have it pass this session without amendment. 
Therefore your petitioners very respectfully solicit your cooperation 
and assistance in getting early action taken thereon. 

S. W. ARKENBRANDT, Secret 
(And others). 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present a telegram from William Liv- 
ingstone, one of the prominent bankers of Michigan, chairman 
of the Detroit Clearing House Association and former president 
of the National Bankers’ Association, and a telegram from 
William J. Gray, president of the Michigan Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in reference to the special bank tax which, the papers have 
suggested, is to be restored by the Senate committee. I move 
that the telegrams be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. I present telegrams from William Thompson, 
of Lewiston, Idaho; the First’ National Bank, the Commercial 
National Bank, and the St. Anthony Bank & Trust Co., of St. 
Anthony, Idaho; the Board of Trade, the Federal Mining & 
Smelting Co., and from James F. McCarthy, of Wallace, Idaho; 
from the National Defense League, of San Francisco, Cal.; and 
from W. D. Tidwell, of Denver, Colo., all touching on the 
reyenue bill which, I understand, will soon be considered by 
the Senate. I move that the telegrams be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. I present a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from Ralph S. Stacy, president of the Washington 
State Bankers’ Association, remonstrating against reinstating 
in the revenue bill the special bankers’ tax. I move that the 
telegram be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask to have printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance a telegram which I have 
received from W. D. Tidwell, of Denver, Colo., regarding a 
stamp tax on freight and express bills of lading and telephone 
and telegraph messages. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DENVER, COLO., August II, 1916. 
Cras. Curtis, Washington, D. C. 


The organization which I 3 8 of 12,000 wers, 
— nia and distributors of fruits and vegetables living in Airie 
and far 8 but vigorously, rotest 


country, earnestl 
against amending H. 16763 to keep in ect stamp tax on 


and express bills of lanin — dh — telegraph messages. Perish- 
able ——— carried on Ey Jon hone and telegrams. 8 
ments of fr and —— are ae ate money value, but millions 
of the stamp falls heavily and unevenly upon this industry. Will- 
ing to pay our share to support our verument, but stamp tax an 
uniskt burden. 


W. D. TDWELL, Secretary. 
“ RESIGNATION OF FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on Thursday we had 
some discussion about the date of the resignation of Mr. Durand 
as Director of the Census and the appointment of Mr. Harris. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend], who I know 
always desires to be accurate, said that Mr. Harris’s nomina- 
tion was sent in first and Durand resigned a day or two after- 
wards, or about that time. 

That the facts may be correctly presented upon this subject, 
I wish to call attention to the fact that the Senate records 
show that the nomination of Mr. Harris was made on the 17th 
of June. I send to the desk a copy of the resignation of Mr. 
Durand, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 


The honorable the SECRETARY or COMMERCE. 


Sır: I to hand you herewith, for transmission to the President, 
my resignation as Director of the Census. 
ery respectfully, E. Dana DURAND. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it is thus clearly 
shown that the resignation of Mr. Durand antedated the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Harris. 

Shortly after the confirmation of Mr. Harris as Director of 
the Census he designated a board consisting of Mr. S. N. D. 
North and W. R. Merriam, former Directors of the Census; 
Prof. Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell University; Chief Statis- 
tician W. S. Rossiter; and Daniel C. Roper to investigate the 
status of the work of the census and to make recommenda- 
tions with reference to it. I ask that their report, which is 
short, be printed in the Recorp without stopping to read it. 

No one can read this report without observing the numerous 
changes recommended to overcome the delay due to lack of 
proper administration by Mr. Durand. 
oe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1913. 


Arni 12, 1913. 


To the DIRECTOR : 

In view of the facts (1) that the act for the taking of the Thir- 
teenth and subsequent censuses requires that the reports of that 
census shall be completed and published on or before July 1, 1912; 
(2) that, although three and one-half years have now elapsed since 
the enumeration, much of the Thirteenth Census work is still un- 
completed; (3) that the regular annual reports and other work of 
the intercensal period have been greatly delayed because a large 
pie of census clerks is still employed upon the eenth Census 
work; (4) that the value and usefulness of the annual and other 
reports required by law are largely dependent upon the yr tness 
with which they are compiled and given to the public; an 1100 that 
current „„ are required for the purposes for which they 
were made. 

The undersigned special agents of the Bureau of Census, instructed 
by the director to make studies of particular branches of statistical 
work in the bureau, have now partly completed their several tasks, 
and advise the director to begin no new tabulations or analyses in 
connection with the unfinish branches of the Thirteenth Census, 
namely, population and mines and quarries, ani to readjust the work 
on those branches and on the delayed annual ge so as to insure 
their publication not later than December 31, 1913. 

Therefore we advise: 

1. That the proposed second machine run of the cards for the pur- 
pose of tabulating occupations be abandoned, thus expediting the time 
of production by about six months and reducing the cost of finishing 
that branch by about $65,000, and that the tables yielded by the first 
run of the cards be printed without derivative tables or text. These 
tables give the number of persons of each sex in each occupation and 
classify them by race, aes and parent nativity, and five age 
periods, thus insuring the publication of the primary classification of 
occupational data as reported at previous censuses. 

2. That the report upon native tongue be limited to the chapter to 
appear in the forthco: g final volume on population. 

. That the tables relating to mines and q es now in the form 
of printed bulletins, proofs, or manuscript be sent to the Public 
Printer at once, the same to constitute the final report on mines and 
quarries, and that no further tabulations or text be prepared in con- 
nection with that report. 

4. That tables for the benevolent institutions and for the institu- 
tional population, namely, prisoners, insane and feeble-minded, and 
paupers, repared and published without percentage or other 
derivative tables and without analytical text. 

5. That the annual compilation of the statistics of forest products 
be abandoned. There appears to be no authority of law for an annual 
3 of this character, which the records show to have cost from 
$20,000 to $40,000 a year. 

6. That the annual report on the financial statistics of cities for 
1912 be completed and published by January 1, 1914, by 1 the 
amount of detail to be included; that the schedules and report for 
1913 be similarly curtailed; that the reports for the years 1912 and 
1913 be printed without text, except such as is necessary for explana- 
tion and definition; and that until the annual reports on the financial 
statistics of cities are brought up to date no attempt be made to pre- 
pere a report on general municipal statistics. This recommendation is 

ed on the fact that delay in the compilation and publication of the 
annual municipal reports detracts seriously from their value. 

7. That the reports on mortality statistics for the years 1911 and 
1912 be published before the close of the present calendar year. To 
make this possióle, the text of these reports should be reduced to a 
minimum or omitted, the tables condensed, and no efort made to pub- 
lish a report on births until the mortality reports are published. 

8. That work upon the standardization of death rates, life tables, 
and occupational mortality be suspended until the above reports have 
been published. There is no reason why the mortality report for each 
year should not be compiled and published prior to the close of the 
succeeding calendar year. 

9. That the 5 presented by the move A in completing the 
Thirteenth Census justifies the director in esting the cretary of 
Commerce to lay the matter before the President with the view of se- 
curing his instructions to the Public Printer to give precedence, so far 
as 3 to the remaining publications of the eenth Census 
and the annual reports long overdue. 

The undersigned special agents of the Bureau of the Census submit 
these recommendations. 3 will severally give their attention to the 
various questions submitted to each of them by the director and pre- 
pare er memoranda for his consideration at an early date. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make a simi- 
lar request to clear up the proposition as to whether Mr. Jones 


is a horse doctor or not. Mr. Sweet, a high official of the Treas- 
ury Department, wrote to Mr. Hughes to the effect—I quote his 
exact words: 


Dr. Jones never was a veterinary surgeon. 


I do not want in the slightest degree to reflect upon this noble 
profession, which is most useful in the community, but it does 
seem incongruous to those who are interested in good govern- 
ment to put a horse doctor at the head of the Coast Survey. 

I have here a copy of one of Dr. Jones’s prescriptions, a fac- 
simile of which I will ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is this being done under unanimous consent? Has unanimous 
consent been requested? : 

Mr. PENROSE. I am taking the opportunity afforded the 
Senator from Georgia. I did not object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I propounded 
a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair—not to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is unable to state 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania is taking advantage 
of the presentation of petitions and memorials or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Pennsylvania just stated 
tnar he wanted to read a letter or an afidavit of some descrip- 

on. 

Mr. PENROSE. If the Senator from Mississippi will permit 
me, the Senator from Georgia, without objection, opened up 
this subject, and in order to throw further light on it I am 
going to ask to have inserted in the RECORD— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, the Senator from Pennsylvania hay- 
ing confessed his object is to show further argument, I object. 

Mr. PENROSE. All right. I will take an opportunity later 
in the day to read it as a part of my remarks. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, with an amendment, Senate resolution 244 authorizing 
the Committee on Finance to hold hearings and employ a 
stenographer, and I desire the consideration of the resolution 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding $1 per printed page, to 
sii e such hearin as may be had in connection th any subject 
which may be pending before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or 
recesses of the Senate, 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I should like to make a 
parliamentary inquiry regarding this resolution. Is it contem- 
plated to employ a stenographer to report hearings before the 
majority members of the Finance Committee to the exclusion 
of the minority, as has been the practice heretofore? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think that is the purpose of the 
resolution. It is in the usual form. The question is as to 
whether and how he is to be used and to what extent is to be 
determined by the committee. This simply uuthorizes the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, to employ a stenographer 
at the regular rate, and it is presented with an amendment 
striking out the authority to send for persons and papers, be- 
cause that is something that the committee ha; concluded there 
ought to be a special request for and a showing before the 
committee before it is authorized. 

The resolution is simply an authorization for the committee 
to employ a stenographer at the rate of $1 per printed page. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that last year a similar resolution was passed, and if we pass 
this resolution, of course, it will cover the hearings which have 
already been held before the subcommittees appointed from the 
majority. That is the object of the resolution. The hearings 
have already been held, the printing done, and this, of course, 
is to authorize the payment for the reporting. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not hear the Senator's last sentence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the hearings had been held and this is 
to pay for work already done. ] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah has covered what I 
wished to say. It is the usual custom to pass resolutions of this 
sort at the beginning of each Congress. I found a few days 
ago that the last resolution of this character had expired by 
limitation and that it was necessary to pass another to pay for 
a stenographer, 
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Mr. PENROSE. Of course, there would be no objection to 
the-resolution if the hearings were before the full committee or 
a subcommittee upon which the minority were represented. 
Just why the contingent fund of the Senate should be drawn 
upon to pay the expense of the Democratie caucus I fail to un- 
derstand. These hearings were strictly partisan. 

I understand that three or four subcommittees have been 
appointed from the Finance Committee, consisting of three 
each, every one a Democrat. I have not been invited, as the 
ranking member of the minority, to participate in any of the 
hearings. I do not know wheiher I would have been let into 
the room if I had asked admission. I have not been able to get 
any information as to the progress that is being made. Just 
why the contingent fund of the Senate should be drawn on to 
take down the proceedings of the Democratic caucus I fail to 
understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely mistaken if he sup- 
poses that any person has been employed by the Democratic 
caucus to take down anything. 

We had a stenographer but a very few days, and only then he 
was taking down testimony taken in the open before one of the 
subcommittees of the Democratic membership investigating the 
munitions tax and one investigating matters connected with 
the income and tariff tax. I do not suppose that the entire ex- 
pense incurred up to this time will be more than $15 or $20. 
Those hearings have been open. Those hearings were insisted 
upon by Members on both sides, and they have been conducted 
just exactly like similar hearings have always been conducted 
heretofore, and they have been printed and are in the hands of 
Senators. 

Mr. PENROSE. Does the Senator as the chairman of the 
committee contend for a moment that any of the minority were 
permitted to be present to cross-examine the witnesses? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they had desired to be present and cross- 
examine the witnesses, they could have been present and cross- 
examined them. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was not the understanding while it 
was going on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have never heard that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desired to be present. The hearings of the sub- 
committee were absolutely open. Hundreds of people were 
here to be heard, and they were heard, as many of them as 
desired, as spokesmen and representatives of certain delegations 
that came here. There has been no deviation from the usual 
custom in reference to these hearings. We thrashed out here 
this thing yesterday morning. The Senator was not here at the 
time. The trouble is that the Senator does not stay here all 
the time, and when he comes in he wants to take up something 
that has been here before. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. This is a matter which does not affect the 
question of the consideration of the resolution, because this is 
an authority given to the committee to do this thing. If there 
has been a violation of the terms of it, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has a right to appear before the Auditing Committee of 
the Senate and object to the payment of the bill. So far, how- 
ever, as the authority of the committee to employ a stenogra- 
pher is concerned, surely the Finance Committee is not going to 
be denied that right, whether it be under a Republican adminis- 
tration or under a Democratic administration. I repeat, as to 
whether there is a violation of the authority given, whether the 
terms of it are complied with, is a matter for the Senator to 
object to when the bill is presented to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. For that 
reason, it seems to me, Mr. President, that this resolution 
ought to be adopted. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. PENROSE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has referred to a subcommittee. I should like to ask whether 
those committees are composed wholly of majority Members or 
whether they are composed of both majority and minority Mem- 
bers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have before stated, if the Senator please, 
that that has been the custom as to all tariff legislation. The 
bills have first been prepared by the majority Members and 
then submitted to the full committee. 


Mr. WORKS. I was not asking as to the custom. I was 
asking for the fact in the present instance. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that that was the fact. If that 


is what the Senator desires to know, that is the fact. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I do not consider that this 
stenographer has been employed by the Committee on Finance. 
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I do not consider that the Democratic majority of that com- 
mittee is the committee or that any subcommittee of the Finance 
Committee that does not have a minority representation on it 
is a subcommittee of the Committee on Finance or of any other 
committee of this body. It is purely and simply a partisan - 
proceeding, of which we get scanty information from day to 
day in the newspapers. The majority members of the Finance 
Committee meet in secret session and determine on something 
and then report to the Democratic caucus, according to the 
newspapers. We are legislating here in this Capitol without 
any record of the vote, without any record of the proceedings, 
leaving the Republicans in this Chamber to maintain a quorum 
while the majority Members are absent, paying no attention 
whatever to the arguments and speeches of the minority Mem- 
bers against many of the measures which are pending here. 

It is not an official investigation which is being pursued by 
the Finance Committee, because there are no minority Members 
on any of these subcommittees or on the subcommittee consider- 
ing the revenue measure. If this resolution could be amended— 
and I do not know whether or not the Senator would object to 
such an amendment—by the addition of this proviso, “Provided, 
That the said stenographer shall be present at all Democratic 
caucuses and take down a correct statement of the proceedings, 
with the yea-and-nay vote upon every question and amendment,” 
I would cheerfully agree to the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, this resolution is in the 
usual form. It relates simply to the employment of a stenog- 
rapher who, under the resolution, will report all of the pro- 
ceedings which the committee may desire to have reported at 
the next session of Congress. Consequently the resolution 
does not relate to what has been done particularly; but if 
there is any violation of the terms of that resolution, then, 
as I have said, will be the time for the Senutor from Penn- 
sylvania to appear before the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and object to the pay- 
ment of the stenographer. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, during the last presidential 
election one of the leading features of that “ uplift campaign 
was the importance of the flood tide of publicity upon all pub- 
lic proceedings Now, why should the Democratic caucus be 
held in the dark? Is there anything transpiring there that 
would be disagreeable to the Senator to have printed for the 
information of the American people? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. So far as I am concerned, I believe 
in open caucuses, 

Mr. PENROSE. There the Senator has succeeded in over- 
coming his belief in that matter very successfully. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the truth of the matter is 
that the more secrecy you have in a caucus the more cer- 
tainly the newspapers will have printed in the morning ex- 
actly what occurred. As a means of publicity the best thing on 
earth is to call for a caucus. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a question? 

Mr. PENROSE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have noticed in the newspapers that the 
Republican Members had a meeting a day or two ago with 
reference to the order of legislation—a conference or caucus, 
or whatever you may call it. Was that an open meeting, with 
the doors open to the public? 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not think there would have been any 
objection to anyone being present. The doors were not closed 
that I know of, and the chairman of the caucus gave out the 
result of the proceedings to the public. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and so did we. 

Mr. PENROSE. That was done by direction of the con- 
ference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And so as to our conference, but I asked 
the question, and I should like to have the Senator answer 
directly, or indirectly, if he prefers that course, whether at 
that particular caucus, which was held within the last two or 
three days by the Republican Members, the doors were open 
and the public were invited to come in and to look upon their 
deliberations? 

Mr. PENROSE. It was not a caucus, Mr. President; and the 
Republicans in the Senate of the United States have never held 
a caucus. I challenge the Senator from North Carolina to 
point to an instance where the Republicans in this body have 
held caucuses, so called, to determine the details of legislation. 
He can not do it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania is now es- 
caping under the cover of a term. I will ask the Senator if 
that was not a private meeting at which only Republicans were 
present, and was it not for the purpose of ascertaining what 
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the Republican Members desired to do with reference to the 
program of legislation? It does not make any difference 
whether you call that a church meeting or a caucus or a con- 
ference; you may use any term you desire; but I suppose it 
would mean substantially the same thing, if the meeting were a 
meeting of the minority membership, and only of the minority 
membership, for the purpose of passing upon some matter per- 
taining to legislation. 
Mr. PENROSE, Mr. President, the meeting was a conference 
to consider certain propositions of the majority relating to the 
legislative program. I repeat that I challenge the Senator from 
North Carolina to cite an instance where the Republicans of 
this body have ever held a conference or a caucus—call it 
whichever you may—to consider legislation, and binding Mem- 
bers participating in that conference, against their consciences 
and their convictions, to vote, when the bill comes out on the 
floor of the Senate, in accordance with the majority action. 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to me? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. I yield to the Senator. ; 
Mr. THOMAS. I think the statement which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose) makes is correct. When the 
Republican Party was in power the Republican Senators held 
no caucuses, It was not necessary that they should do so, for 
there was a man then in the Senate from Rhode Island who got 
his orders from the great interests in New York; he delivered 
them here, and they were obeyed. There was then no necessity 
for a caucus. One man dictated and controlled the Republican 
policies here. 
Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, that is such an ancient chest- 
nut that it was hardly worth while for the Senator from Colò- 
rado to get up and give vent to such a statement. It is not true. 
Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt, Mr. President, that if the 
misfortune of another Republican majority should be inflicted 
upon the country the Senator from Pennsylvania will aspire 
to the toga which fell from the shoulders of the Rhede Island 
statesman. 
Mr. PENROSE. The statement is not true, Mr. President. 
At no time could the Republicans during the enactment of 
tariff legislation command the full party vote in this body, but 
more frequently they were able to get the different schedules 
through the help of Senators from Louisiana and cther Demo- 
cratic States. And I, for one, were the fact as stated, would 
rather be advised by a Member of this body than by the occu- 
pant of the White House coming down here on personal visits, 
eontrary to custom and even to law and decency, and inducing 
Democratic Senators to reverse the convictions of a lifetime and 
pass legislation which they loathe and despise in their inner 
minds. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution? i 
Mr. PENROSE. It is up, and I suppose we can discuss it. 
mee VICE PRESIDENT. We have been pretty liberal 
about it. 
Mr PENROSE. I certainly shall object to it, if it is net to 
be discussed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the resolution will go to the 
calendar. 

8 PENROSE. If discussion will be permitted, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. How long a discussion? 

Mr. PENROSE. I ean not tell the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the regular order, then, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to whieh was referred the bill (S. 6841) to enlarge 
the scope and purpose of the post-office building at Syracuse, 
N. Y., asked to be ged fromits further consideration and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLIS, from the Committee on the District of Colam- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5800) to provide for the 
use of public-school buildings in the Distriet of Columbia as 
community forums, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 782) thereon. 

Mr. WEEKS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 99) anthor- 
izing and directing the Secretary of War to grant the free use, 
for military drill, of any discarded rifles to any duly accredited 
camps of the Sons of Veterans Reserve, reported it with amend- 
ments. 


` 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Publie Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16532) authorizing an 
adjustment of the boundaries of the Whitman National Forest, 
in the State of Oregon, and for other purposes, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 783) thereon. 

Mr. POMERENE, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
Tumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14822) te prevent 
and punish the desecration, mutilation, or improper use, within 
the District of Columbia, of the flag of the United States of 
America, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No, 784) thereon. 

Mr. LANE, from the Committee on Fisheries, to which was 
referred the bill (H, R. 11474) authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to permit the construction of a public highway 
through the fish-eultural station in Unicoi County, Tenn., re- 
porteg it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 781) 

ereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6904) authorizing the conveyance 
of the United States jail and land on which the same is located 
at Guthrie, Okla., to Logan County, Okla., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 785) thereon. 


SURVEYS OF DISTILLERIES. 


Mr, GALLINGER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9542) to 
amend the second paragraph of section 3264 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States as amended by section 5 of the act of 
March 1, 1879, and as further amended by the act of Congress 
approved June 22, 1910, and I submit a report (No, 780) 
thereon, I call to it the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Surf. Let the bill be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order, 
For what purpose is the bill being read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands it is for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. PENROSE. I object to the consideration of the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill goes to the ealendar. 


MEMORIAL TO JOHN ERICSSON. 


Mr. CLAPP. In behalf of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wr11ams], from the Committee on the Library, I report back 
favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 5) for erecting 
a suitable memorial to John Ericsson, and I submit a report 
(No. 777) thereon. The bill has passed the House, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $35,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized for the erection, in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a suitable memorial to John Ericsson, the in- 
ventor and constructor of the Monitor, said sum to be expended for the 
purposes herein named by a commission consisting of the chairman of 
the Committee on the Lib: of the Senate, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Li of the House of Representatives, and the Secretary 
of the Navy: Provided, That the design and location of said memorial 
and the plan for the treatment of the ds connected with its site 
shall be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ii 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16914) per- 
mitting the Needles & Oatman Bridge Co, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Colorado River between the 
States of California and Arizona, and I submit a report (No. 
778) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. z 

SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 16995) 
granting the consent of Congress to X. N. Alford to eonstruct a 
bridge across the Savannah River, and I submit a report (No. 
779) thereon. I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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HEABINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate resolution 228, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Claims to employ a stenographer to report such hear- 
ings as may be had. As there is nothing political in this, I hope 
that the resolution will be adopted. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and — to, as follows: 


ngress, to em- 
port such 


may be 
out of 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 6846) granting an increase of pension to David 
at (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HOLLIS: 

A bill (S. 6847) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Quimby (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 6848) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Batteiger (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 6850) authorizing the transfer of certain retired 
3 officers to the active list; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

A bill (S. 6851) to provide for the establishment of national 
cooperative banking associations ; 

A bill (S. 6852) to create a national rural-credit society for 
the purpose of promoting agricultural credit, of devising forms 
of obligations eligible for rediscount at Federal reserve banks 
and acceptable as security for Federal deposits of acting as 
fiscal agent for the United States Government, and of estab- 
lishing a suitable form of investment for postal savings bank 
funds, trust funds in possession of United States courts or 
departments, and time deposits in national banks; and 

A bill (S. 6858) to provide for the establishment of national 
cooperative rural banking associations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 6854) to repeal the last proviso of section 4 of an 
act to establish the Rocky Mountain National Park in the State 
of Colorado, and for other purposes, approved January 26, 1915; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHILTON: 

A bill (S. 6855) for the taking depositions de bene esse; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 6856) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
Arthur (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 163) for an investigation of 
the live-stock and meat-packing industries and of certain cor- 
porations engaged in purchasing live stock and in the packing 
and distribution of meats; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVES. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I introduce a bill and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
merely introduced the bill? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I introduce the bill and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill ought to be referred to a committee, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Well, I do not know how long 
that will take. Let the Secretary read the bill, after which I 
should like to make a brief statement in regard to it. 

i E SMOOT, I haye no objection to the Secretary reading the 

The bill (S. 6849) to regulate the shipment and storage of 
explosives was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PENROSE. Let the bill go to a committee. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, my purpose 
in introducing the bill and asking unanimous consent for its 
present consideration is the vital necessity for immediate ac- 
tion. We are all aware that a few weeks ago there were stored 


at Jersey City ammunition and explosives designed for the bel- 
ligerents on the other side of the water, and that from some 
cause, whether by accident or design is not known, a great ex- 
plosion ensued, which resulted in property damage of over $50,- 
000,000 and involved great loss of life. A similar catastrophe 
is likely to occur unless some such step as is proposed in this 
bill shall be taken, whereby the storage of ammunition and other 
high explosives in the midst of any city shall be barred, with- 
out the consent of its corporate power. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, it is manifest that this 
bill is of sufficient importance to go to a committee; in fact, no 
bill should be considered without reference to a committee. I 
therefore object to its present consideration, and suggest that 
it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LEE of Maryland submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $475.45 to pay Ella Warfield, widow of John A. 
Warfield, deceased, for injuries received by him while in the 
discharge of his duties as assistant engineer of the United States 
Treasury Department, intended to be proposed by him to the 
general deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


W. W. WALL. 


Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent that Order of Busi- 
ness 617, House bill 1373, for the relief of W. W. Wall, be re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims. It is a bill which has 
been reported adversely. 

Mr. PENROSE. What is the nature of the bill? 

Mr. STONE. It is a claims bill for the relief of W. W. Wall. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. STONE. I ask that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be recommitted to the 
Committee on Claims. 

C. HORATIO SCOTT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, several days ago, when the 
calendar was under consideration, I happened to be absent 
from the Chamber for a few moments when Order of Business 
632, being the bill (H. R. 4559) for the relief of C. Horatio 
Scott, was reached. On account of my absence the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Bryan] stated that he objected to the considera- 
tion of the bill, which is a small claims bill, reported by me. 
I understand the Senator has examined the bill and does not 
object to its consideration. If any other Senator has any ob- 
jection to the measure, I will not, as I am about to do, ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration; but I am 
obliged to leave the Chamber, and I think this case, although a 
small affair, of course, and relating to but one individual, is of 
extreme importance to him. 

I will state briefly the object of the bill, and if there is any 
objection I will not press my request, of course. The bill pro- 
vides for refunding to the postmaster at Sault Ste. Marie 
$596.52 on account of the embezzlement of the deputy post- 
master, whom the postmaster inherited. The postmaster dis- 
covered that the accounts of the deputy were wrong in small 
particulars, and called upon the department for an investiga- 
tion. An inspector was sent there, who discovered the irregu- 
larities, but recommended that the deputy be allowed to re- 
main until further investigation could be made. In the mean- 
while the embezzlement exceeded the amount of the bond by 
something over $500. This bill seeks to reimburse this post- 
master for the amount he was obliged to pay on account of the 
defalcation of the deputy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, I will ask him if the postmaster in question appointed the 
deputy? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. He did not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I presume the deputy was appointed 
under civil-service rules, and the postmaster was not in any 
way personally accountable for his being there? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is my recollection of the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if that is the case, undoubtedly the 
postmaster ought not to suffer. That is one of the bad things 
about the whole civil-service layout, that instead of giving an 
official as a confidential subordinate somebody that he trusts 
you thrust on him a fellow who has passed an examination in 
geography. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senutor 
from Michigan that when the bill was reached on the calendar 
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I only asked that it go over because there was no one in the 
Senate at the time to advise us concerning it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that, and that is what I 
said, that the Senator from Florida heretofore objected to the 
consideration of the bill because I was not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to 
G. Horatio Scott, postmaster at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., $596.52 
paid to the United States on account of funds embezzled by 
Frank Higgins, a post-office clerk in the post office at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 15316, to provide compensation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 15316) to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Education and Labor with an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there may be some Senators 
who are interested in this bill and who did not know it would 
be tnken up for consideration this morning. It is for that pur- 
pose, and that purpose only, that I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankbead Gronna Oliver 

Brady Harding Overman Thomas 

Bryan follis Penrose Tillman 

Chamberlain Husting Pomerene Townsend 

Chilton Johnson, S. Dak. Ransdell Underwood 

Cla: Jones Shafroth Vardaman 

Clark. Wyo. Kern Sheppard Walsh 

Culberson ne Sherman ceks 

Cummins Martin, Va. Smith, Ga. Williams 
Martine. Smith. S. C. Works 

Dillingham Myers Smoot 

Fletcher Nelson Sterling 

Gallinger No Swanson 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. Samra of Michigan] on account of sickness in 
his family. He is paired with the junior Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reep]. This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
from the city of my colleague [Mr. Kenyon]. This announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have been requested to 
announce the absence of the junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Brovssarp] on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I beg the indulgence of 
the Senator for a few minutes while I explain my position on 
the bill which is the unfinished business and give some of the 
reasons why I shall vote for it. 

It will be remembered that I was one of the Democrats in 
the Senate who opposed the so-called shipping bill in the last 
Congress, and I do not hesitate to say if the bill now pending 
contained the same provisions that were embodied in the ship- 
ping bill then considered that I would now oppose it with every 
means in my power. 

It will be remembered that one of the objectionable features, 
and perhaps the most objectionable in that bill, was found in 
the authority given the board to purchase vessels, the only 
limitation being that they should be, in the judgment of the 
board, suitable for the purposes of the corporation therein 
provided. The board was left free to buy any and every char- 
acter of vessel that might be tendered it, including the interned 
ships belonging to Germany and Austria, caught in our ports 
when the war broke out. I had no doubt when the bill was 
pending in the Senate that the purpose of the originators of the 
project, and the chief purpose, was to purchase these interned 
vessels, because they could be put under our flag more quickly 
aad in larger numbers than vessels could be constructed or pur- 
chased from individual owners. 

I believed then, and believe now, that if that bill had become 
a law and these vessels had been purchased by the United States 


and put under our flag, and engaged in commerce between this 
and foreign countries war would have been the inevitable result, 
or such strained relations between this Government and the 
allies as would have absolutely demoralized and destroyed our 
foreign commerce. If one of these interned ships had been pur- 
ehased and loaded with a cargo of American products—cotton, 
if you please, wheat or corn—for one of the neutral ports of 
Europe, Great Britain or France would have seized the vessel, 
carried it into port, and confiscated the ship and cargo. We had 
an experience of this sort with the Dacia, which was purchased 
by private individuals, loaded with cotton and started for a neu- 
tral port. The result was she was captured, taken into port, 
and the matter has been in the prize courts ever since, as I under- 
stand. If this had been a Government-owned ship, it would 
have meant shot and shell, and no diplomacy of ours could have 
adjusted the matter. ‘The bill then pending did not put any limi- 
tation whatever upon the character of the ships to be purchased, 
nor did it provide from whom or under what regulations ships 
should be purchased. x 

In this connection, I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to an amendment those of us who oppose the bill offered, and 
which was promptly voted down. The amendment is as follows: 

Provided, That in making purchases of ships during the continuance 
of the pending European war no purchase shall be made in a way which 
will disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

Under the provisions of the original bill, the board was left to 
exercise its own sweet will to purchase vessels of any character 
at any price and turn them over to the corporation therein au- 
thorized. We had not then forgotten the scandal, the outrageous 
scandal, that grew out of the Spanish-American War, when the 
United States bought indiscriminately vessels at exorbitant 
prices that were in many instances entirely unsuited for the 
purposes for which they were supposed to have been purchased. 
And we had not forgotten that after the war many of these ves- 
sels were sold at ridiculously low prices, some of them almost 
given away, and that others are now tied up at the docks entirely 
unseaworthy and unfitted for commerce of any kind. 

The bill now before the Senate carefully provides against a 
recurrence of that shameful and disgraceful performance on 
the part of the authorized agents of the United States. For 
instance, the bill provides in section 5 that neither the board 
nor any corporation formed under section 11 in which the 
United States is then a stockholder shall purchase, lease, or 
charter any vessel which is then engaged in the foreign or 
domestic commerce of the United States unless it is about to be 
withdrawn from such commerce without any intention on the 
part of the owner to return it thereto within a reasonable time; 
nor shall the board purchase any vessel under the registry or 
flag of a foreign country which is then engaged in war; nor 
ean they purchase any ship which is not adapted or can not by 
reasonable alterations and repairs be adapted to the purposes 
specified in said section; nor shall they purchase any vessel 
which, upon expert examination made under the direction of 
the board, a written report of such examination being filed as 
a public record, is not without alteration or repair found to be 
at least 75 per cent as efficient as at the time it was originally 
put in commission as a seaworthy vessel. 

The bill submitted and considered during the last session of 
Congress provided that vessels purchased or constructed by such 
shipping board and conveyed to such corporation as therein 
provided should be entitled to registry under the laws of the 
United States and should be deemed vessels of the United States 
and entitled to the benefits and privileges appertaining to such 
vessels, except that such vessels should engage only in trade with 
foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands. 

The provisions of that bill prevented the vessels so purchased 
and operated from engaging in coastwise trade. It was con- 
tended at that time by those of us who opposed the bill if 
there was a Shipping Trust in the United States it was that en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade. I offered an amendment to that 
bill providing that these ships might engage in coastwise trade, 
with a view of breaking up and destroying that coastwise Ship- 
ping Trust. The amendment was promptly voted down. 

The bill now pending provides that any vessel flying the 
United States flag may be permitted to engage in the coast- 
wise trade if conditions, commercial and otherwise, require. 

The bill considered in the last Congress provided that this 
shipping board should be composed of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of the Navy, and three other persons up- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. This 
Was a most objectionable feature, because of the fact that these 
department heads had no special knowledge of the shipping 
business, and had not the time to devote to the management of 
the ships owned and operated by the board, and has been reme- 
died in the pending bill by eliminating the ex officio members and 
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requiring the President to appoint five commissioners, who shall 
be appointed with due regard to their fitness to efficiently dis- 
charge the duties imposed upon them by the bill and with due 
regard to a fair representation of the geographical divisions of 
the country. Not more than three of the commissioners shall be 
appointed from the same political party. 

Another very objectionable feature of the original bill was 
that it fixed no limit of time as to the operation by the board of 
the ships built or purchased under the authority granted by that 
bill. They might have been operated indefinitely. While the 
bill was under consideration, those of us who opposed it sub- 
mitted the following amendment, which was rejected: 

Provided further, That at the end of two years after the conclusion of 
peace in Europe the Government shall cease to operate said vessels and 
shall dispose of them, either by transferring them to the service of the 
Army or the Navy, or both, so far as they may be adapted to these serv- 
ices, or by leasing or chartering them for private operation. 

The only difference in this amendment and the provisions of 
the pending bill is that a five-year period has been substituted 
for the suggested two years’ limitation of Government owner- 
ship and operation after the conclusion of the European war. 

Therefore, Mr. President, since the objectionable features of 
the bill considered in the last Congress have been eliminated, and 
all the suggestions then made by the opponents of the bill have 
been incorporated, speaking for myself, I shall unhesitatingly 
vote for the bill, and I believe I speak for the other Democrats 
with whom I was associated at that time. 

If the concessions now made in this bill had been made in the 
last Congress, the legislation would have been passed last March 
instead of during this session, and those of us who supported 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, CLARKE] to recom- 
mit the bill for the purpose of making the very in it 
that have now been made in the pending bill, submit that our 
position in this matter has been absolutely and speedily vin- 
dicated. 


LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 


Mr. TAGGART. Mr. President, I will impose upon the pa- 
tience of the Senate for a short while to express some views 
which I hold upon legislation which has been enacted into law 
this session and upon some legislation still in the making. I 
will not take up these subjects in the order in which they have 
come up, but as they present themselves to my mind. 

First, I call attention to H. R. 16763, an act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes, intended to raise approximately 
$200,000,000. I am heartily in accord with the purpose of the 
bill, but I do not altogether agree with the manner in which or 
the principle upon which the taxes are sought to be raised. There 
are many good features in this bill. I call particular attention to 
that provision creating a tariff commission. I am in no sense a 
new convert to the principle of a statutory tariff commission. 
It has been in the public mind for some years, and it ought to 
be considered as a thing apart from partisanship, 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


For many years I have believed that a tariff commission could 
be made one of the essential things in the management of our im- 
post affairs. The bill provides for a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion composed of six men with full power to investigate relations 
between the rates of duties on raw and finished products, the 
effects of various duties and in general the operation of customs 
laws and their relation to the Federal revenues. It is further 
empowered to investigate the tariff relations between our country 
and foreign countries, commercial treaties, preferential provi- 
sions, the effect of export bounties and preferential transporta- 
tion rates, the volume of importations compared with domestic 
production and consumption, and conditions, causes, and effects 
relating to competition of foreign industries with those of the 
United States, including dumping and cost of production. 

It would seem, Mr. President, that the time has come when 
the people wish that the profitless discussion of tariff schedules 
shall be taken out of politics, if that be possible, and my observa- 
tion is that when the people make up their minds to do a thing 
they usually succeed. I can see no possible objection to a non- 
partisan tariff commission, aided by trained, experienced spe- 
cialists and the very best scientists, engaged in gathering data, 
looking into every detail of the cost of an article at home and 
abroad, and submitting these facts to Congress. Such data will 
enable Congress to fix intelligently the proper rates of duty 
on goods coming to this country from abroad, for the purpose of 
increasing revenue. The tariff question is the line of cleavage 
which has divided the two great parties for a century, and 
knowing the business disturbances which a revision of the tariff 
always brings about, people haye searched in vain for a remedy 
oe this very troublesome and vexatious question out of 
politics. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is now handling freight 
and passenger rates for more than 250,000 miles of steam rail- 
ways in the United States, and in the main is handling this 
tremendous problem satisfactorily to the people, on the one side, 
and the railroad companies on the other. 

Mr. President, I believe the establishment of the tariff com- 
mission, as outlined in this bill, wiil be groundwork for the 
building up of a governmental agency which will eventually 
occupy to the people of the United States substantially the same 
position in the fiseal affairs of our Government that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission occupies in the transportation field 
to-day. After this commission is established and thoroughly 
organized, I believe that public opinion in the future will 
demand that it be given power to fix the maximum rates of 
duty upon commodities imported into this country much like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is now given power to fix 
5 on railroads. We have already observed the general busi- 
ness disturbance at each recurring presidential election, due 
to the constant threat of agitation on the tariff, and to avoid 
this disturbance the business man, the laborer, mechanic, farmer, 
merchant, physician—in fact, everyone who wishes his country 
well—earnestly desire to remove this contention from politics 
and to make it a business question pure and simple. 

DYESTUFFS. 


Mr. President, 1 am in favor of that section of the bill relating 
to dyestuffs. It is one of the necessary things entering into 
the fabric of life of our manufacture which we have hereto- 
fore largely depended upon German manufacturers for our sup- 
ply. The Germans have almost a monopoly in the manufac- 
ture and output of this extremely valuable commodity. The 
helplessness of this Government was recently demonstrated 
when our State Department appealed to the allies to permit 
$45,000 of this material to come to our country from Germany 
in order that dur Bureau of Printing and Engraving, engaged 
in printing money and manufacturing postage and internal- 
revenue stamps, might not be shut down on account of the lnek 
of foreign dyes or forced to adopt different and unstable colors. 

We have as good chemists here as Germany or any country in 
the world. We have as much brain power in our Nation as any 
nation on earth and men who are as willing to put their money 
in enterprises as any class of men found anywhere, but as the 
Germans have almost a monopoly in the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs, backed by all of the wealth of that empire, manufac- 
turers of dyestuffs in this country have felt that they ure 
unwilling to put capital into this business to compete with 
long-established and prosperous monopoly unless the rates of 
duty on this commodity be increased. I do not know whether 
the contention of men engaged in this enterprise in this country 
is correct or not. I express no opinion upon that, but I take 
them at their word, and I am willing to cast my vote to in- 
crease the rate of duty upon all dyestuffs. 

PUBLIC HIGHWAYS, 


Mr. President, Congress has passed much legislation this 
session which will greatly benefit the people, all of which costs 
money, but I believe the people are willing to stand for taxa- 
tion where the object sought to be obtained will in the end 
benefit them. Recently a bill passed both branches of Congress 
which is now permanent law, for which I voted, authorizing an 
appropriation of $85,000,000 to aid the States in the construc- 
tion of public highways, $5,000,000 of this amount to be appro- 
priated this year and the amount to be increased each year for 
the next five years on condition that the individual States 
contribute for the improvement of their respective highways 
an amount equal to that allotted to them under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. President, there have been few questions which as a 
private citizen I have taken greater interest in than that of 
building and maintaining good roads. The State of Indiana, 
I am sure, is unquestionably in favor of this great work as a 
great economic proposition benefiting at once each man, woman, 
and child. If the people of other States are siinilarly inter- 
ested, there is no doubt that this entire appropriation will be 
made available and that future appropriations of the same 
nature will be even larger. In commenting upon this subject 
the Indianapolis News, in an editorial, recently said: 


When a farmer has been disappointed in selling his produce be has 
often been told that transportation constituted an important clement 
in marketing cost. is more expensive to baul in or cotton over 
poor roads m the farm to the railroad than to haul the same ship- 
ment a much greater distance by railroad. Therefore everything that 
the farmer does to improve State roads he does indirectly to increase 
his procis, Out of a total land area of 22,966,400 acres in Indiana 
21,209,828 acres are Included in farms. Almost 75 per cent of this 
farm region is improved. Good roads mean cheap transportation for the 
produce of the farm. 


The average haul of farm produce from place of production 
to market in this country is 8 miles. It is estimated that it 
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costs the farmer $1.25 per ton to haul his produce to market 
over American ronds. In fact, it costs less to ship a bushel 
of wheat from New York to Liverpool than it does to haul 
it to the average distance market. It costs the French farmer 
21 cents per ton and the German farmer 19 cents per ton for 
the same haul, both in weight and distance. Why? The rea- 
son is found in their improved, almost perfect roads. The 
article might have gone further and impressed the fact that 
the cheaper transportation lessens the cost of production be- 
eause it brings to the producer what he needs for his purposes 
at the least cost, and would in turn benefit the consumers and 
if not advance at least sustain and better secure the producers’ 
profit. The question of good roads, not only viewed from the 
military standpoint, but from a commercial and economic view- 
point and, most of all, in connection with the interests of the 
farming population, is one that comes home to everyone. n 

The completion of a perfect system of these great arteries of 
trade with their feeders reaching to all the farms direct will 
cause a saving to our farmers of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually not only in the diminished wear and tear on their 
teams and rolling stock but also, as pointed out, in economy of 
transportation and time. 

MERCHANT MARINE, 

Mr. President, I am also in favor of an ample and aggressive 
merchant marine. One of the most important features of the 
shipping bill provides for the control of water rates, but what 
I have in mind, Mr. President, in connection with this new 
Government enterprise is the betterment by it of our trade in 
South America. 

SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

Some of our Government officials have already visited the 
South American countries with a view of getting in touch with 
them, of understanding and learning their ways and manner of 
doing business, and of learning how to give them an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with us, as well as our way 
and manner of doing business. Several of our great banks, 
recognizing the wonderful possibilities there for development, 
have lately established branch banks and have thus furnished 
the means by which the export trade of the United States with 
those countries can be greatly facilitated. There are now 75, 
000,000 people living in South America, and in 50 years, it is 
safe to say, at the prevailing rate of increase there will be over 

„000, We ought to have their trade, or at least a lion’s 
share of it. It has been in the hands of European nations. It 
is within our power to acquire it, if the policy now proposed 
in our shipping bill, backed up by accommodating banking fa- 
cilities, is prudently and consistently carried out. 


SHIPPING BILL. 


The shipping bill in question proyides for the use of $50,000,- 
000 of the Panama Canal bonds for the inauguration of this 
new departure. In my judgment it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, a businesslike procedure which should be followed in 
taking care of expenditures for permanent improvement, and 
to which the unused residue of those bonds could be profitably 
applied. 

OUR INTERNAL NAVIGATION. 

I do not see how we can withhold unqualified assent to the 
scheme of the improvement of our great rivers, the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Missouri, and their important tributaries, as well 
as to our important harbors, At the same time, I am opposed 
to frittering away money on trifling projects which do not 
serve the general good and are of a purely local character. 
When we spend large sums for such rivers as the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, the Ohio, and on our seaport harbors, we cast our 
bread upon waters which will return to us a thousandfold in 
the enlargement of our commerce. 


FLOOD CONTROL OF RIVERS. 


I join in approval of the appropriation for a flood control of 
the Mississippi, and in this line of work I believe the Govern- 
ment should go forward and prevent the floods of many of the 
rivers of our country, but in doing it I believe the States or 
municipalities to be benefited, bordering on these rivers, should 
pay a fair proportion of the cost. Money expended in this way 
will do more good, benefit the people more than devoting it to 
little rivers and creeks on which no appreciable, if any, commerce 
can be made possible, and which do not serve the general pur- 
poses of navigation. In controlling the floods, keeping the water 
within proper channels, we protect life and property and save the 
Nation’s ultimate resources hundreds of millions of dollars in 
value by making it possible to place in cultivation a vast acreage 
now lying idle on account of being subject to recurring overflows 
and destructive floods. 

Mr. President, these are all commendable objects for national 
enterprise. They command the patriotic support of men of ail 
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classes, for they make for the public welfare. That which helps 
one may not always help the great masses of the people, but that 
which benefits the whole can not but be of advantage to the indi- 
vidual. It is not a question, then, of whether or not we shall 
do all these things but by what means shall we accomplish them? 
The question is how to go forward with the least possible fric- 
tion? Who is to bear the temporary and permanent burdens— 
we of to-day or those of the morrow? Are all the great sums 
needed for these great undertakings to come from current reye- 
nues? Is the welght of taxation to be put all in one spot instead 
of being distributed over a more equitable area? Are we to 
raise the money at once, as the revenue bill would seem to sug- 
gest, or are we going to let the future generation contribute its 
share to the permanent protection of the Nation? These are 
questions that bring us to the consideration of the problem of 
running the business of the Nation in a businesslike way. Com- 
mon sense is the essence of good business. Where it rules the 
best results follow; where it does not prevail business goes on in 
a lumbering, happy-go-lucky fashion. ‘There are no uncertainties 
in mathematics. Business is the very spirit and genius of 
mathematics. As the first absolutely sound business proposi- 
tion, I declare that current revenues should be used to pay cur- 
rent expenses, and should not be stretched to cover permanent 
projects of which generations will reap as large, if not larger, 
benefits than those to-day who initiated and put the projects in 
motion, 
BUSINESS METHODS. 

Let us apply ordinary business methods to the affairs of the 
Government. Under the law the Secretary of the Treasury must 
submit to Congress at the beginning of each session an estimate 
of expenditures, and last November he submitted his estimate 
for the ensuing fiscal year, aggregating $1,150,783,135.16. 

Since these estimates were submitted, at the beginning of 
this session of Congress, there have been radical changes in 
conditions determining the expenditures of the Government, and 
the revenues to be provided to meet them must be viewed from 
an entirely different angle. It is now estimated for the current 
year the Government will need nearly $1,636,765,000. 

Mr. President, the increased appropriations this year over last 
for the Army, Navy, and coast defense and fortifications alone 
amount to $352,074,358. Where is this money to come from? 
Who are to pay the bills? The revenue bill proposes to raise 
the additional tax, first, by doubling the income and corporation 
tax; second, by an inheritance tax; third, by a tax on munitions 
of war; and, under section 302 of the bill, special taxes cover- 
ing brokers, theaters, amusement and concert halls, circuses, 
public exhibitions, and so forth. By doubling the income and 
corporation tax rate it is proposed by the bill to raise an addi- 
tional $105,000,000, or $227,000,000 by income tax. By an inher- 
itance tax it is estimated that it will raise $15,000,000 the first 
year. By a tax on munitions of war, $72,000,000; miscellaneous, 
which covers special taxes, $14,000,000. Total taxes proposed to 
be raised by this bill, about $200,000,000. The estimated revenue 
this year under the present law, from the following sources, 
are: Customs, $230,000,000; internal revenue, ordinary, $303,- 
000,000; income and corporation tax, $125,000,000; emergency 
tax, $41,000,000 ; miscellaneous, $54,000,000. Total of this year, 
$7438,200,000. 

This is according to the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and would show an estimated excess of disbursemenis 
over receipts, which would have to be taken care of, and this 
excess is necessary to meet military necessities. 

PREPAREDNESS, 

Mr. President, for many months there has been a demand for 
preparedness, expressing it as an admitted necessity and as a 
conviction on the part of the people that the Governmeat must 
be prepared to meet all emergencies. To do this effectively 
covers a wide range, and there are so many things entering 
into the scheme of preparedness for the Government that it is 
almost impossible to enumerate them all. Complete prepared- 
ness is one of the highest conditions in the life of a country. It 
goes into every detail of the Nation’s forces. It surrounds 
itself with every feature of the people’s common interests. In 
these times we have chosen to apply the word to one special sub- 
ject, the problem of our Army and Navy and all the other 
features of our military program. 

We ought to give it a much wider application. If Germany 
had not prepared except so far as her army nd navy are con- 
cerned, she in no way would have been able to contend against 
the odds in the present conflict, but the preparedness of Ger- 
many was due to an assembling and a utilization of all of the 
physical, economic, and sentimental forces of the nation, not 
at any particular period, nor yet with feverish haste at any 
time, but steadily, systematically, according to well-ordered 
plans, leaving as little as possible to chance. We may well 
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afford to pattern after her in thoroughness in the general plan 
of preparedness in whatever degree we proceed. The whole 
yast field of industrial and final preparedness is ours to culti- 
vate. 

= BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

We ‘have taken a wonderful step forward by reforming our 
banking and currency systems. One of the most important and 
useful needs of the Federal reserve act, in my opinion, is that 
which makes it possible for our national banks to establish 
branches in foreign countries. This makes preparedness of the 
right sort. It strengthens us in South America or wherever 
lies commercial enterprise, since to gain the future hold or en- 
large the field already occupied will ‘be of great advantage for 
facilitating the expansion of our trade. 

Mr. President, for many years there has been a demand com- 
ing from the rural people for rural-credits legislation. I believe 
this was a just demand because this legislation was much needed. 
This is now an accomplished fact. The law was passed, and 
the Farm Loan Board selected. Soon all the machinery to put 
it into operation will be put together and the details of the law 
will be quickly worked out. Heretofore little, if any, attention 
has been paid toward extending rural credits. This law marshals 
the credits of the farmers; it will reduce their rates of interest, 
and will give a longer time for payments of loans. With lower 
rates of interest and longer terms of payment ‘as embodied in the 
bill many thousands of people now unable to own a farm will 
avail themselves of the opportunity through this bill and become 
home owners, a thing very much to be desired. 

Mr. President, I ‘believe in reasonable preparedness of our 
country not for the purpose of aggression but solely for the 
purpose of forestalling aggression. I believe it the part of wis- | 
dom to reasonably prepare for war in time of peace, and while | 
we hope that war will never come, we had better adopt the old 
motto: “ You had better be prepared than sorry.” 

OUR REORGANIZED ARMY. 


Mr. President, I voted for the Army reorganization bill, which | 
increased the Regular Army from 100,000 to 178,000 men and 
which coordinated with it the militia of the various States, 
aggregating 420,000; but, Mr. President, as there are so many 
things in that bill which go to real preparedness, the mere 
increasing of the number of men is, in my judgment, of second- 
ary importance. At little cost it provides for the teaching of 
military training in all of our high schools and colleges, as well 
as in our military institutes where not fewer than 100 students 
are graduated. When this part of the bill gets in full operation 
and working order we will be turning out each year from 25,000 
to 35,000 thoroughly trained young men, so that in the course of 
n few years we will have a trained Army at a small cost the 
equal of that of any nation, 


A GREATER NAVY. 


It is recognized that a navy constitutes the real defense of a 
nation ‘against foreign attack, and while the naval bill carries a 
large increase of appropriations over those of ~revious years, it 
was a pleasure for me to support it. In our preparedness program 
the Navy takes first place. Whether our Army or Navy be the 
largest in number, in men, guns, and ships, I want it to be the 
best. I want our soldiers to be the best equipped, trained, and 
drilled, and to be expert in protecting their bodies against dis- | 


ease, which is as deadly as bullets. I want our ships to be of the | 
best possible build, manned with the best guns, of the longest | 


range, to shoot the farthest, and hit the hardest, and do the 


quickest work, if it has to be done. Mr. President, in my judg- 


ment, man for man, gun for gun, and ship for ship, we have the | 


best Navy on earth, and when the present program carried in 
the naval bill is completed with its fleet of battle cruisers, super- 
dreadnaughts, submarines, torpedoes, and aeroplanes, we néed 
not fear the outcome of battle with any foe, and we will be in a 
position to pretect American citizens at home and abroad. 


OUR IMPROVED COAST DEFENSES. 


Mr. President, our preparedness program for our Army and 
Navy, including coast defense, will cost this year much larger 
sums of money than last year. For instance, there was appro- 
priated last year to the Army 5101,974, 195.87; this year $267,- 
596,530.10, or an excess of $165,622,884.28 this year over last. 
There was appropriated last year for the Navy $149,661,864.88 ; 
this year $316,726,556.54, or an excess of $167,064,691.66 this 
year over last. There was appropriated last year for our coast 
defense, including fortifications, $6,006,216.90; this year $25,- 
742,550, or an excess of $19,687,333.10 over last year’s appro- 
priation. The appropriation this year over last for these three 
items aggregated $852,374,3738. This demand for preparedness | 


comes from the people, und I believe they are in sympathy with | 


the response to it of their Representatives in Congress. 


NITRATE PLANT. 


One of the essentials of our preparedness program is that the 
Government should be supplied with a nitrate plant for the 
manufacture of explosives. This is one of the fundamental in- 
gredients of explosives. For our supply of this material we are 
dependent on the nitrates of Chile. In the event of a war with 
a power having large naval resources our facilities for import- 
ing nitrate from Chile might be seriously interfered with. It 
is necessary, therefore, that we obviate this danger by the estab- 
lishment of a nitrate plant, for which the many wonderful water 
powers of this country afford material facilities. The Army re- 
organization bill makes provision for the establishment of such 
a plant, the cost and equipment for which $20,000,000 was 
authorized to be spent. 

It should not be overlooked that when the needs of the Gov- 
ernment in this particular are fully served the nitrate plant can 
and may be utilized for the manufacture of fertilizers to furnish 
farmers at cost of production, The importance of this provision 
will be appreciated by anyone who is familiar with the great 
item of expense to which farmers are put in procuring proper fer- 
tilizers. Being furnished by the Government with fertilizer at 
cost will materially reduce the expense of crops and ‘thus be an 
incalculable benefit to agriculturists and in turn to the con- 
sumer. 

WEALTH TO BEAR JUST PROPORTION. 

No objection can be made to any plan which causes wealth 
to bear its just proportion in meeting national expenditures. 
Wealth should shoulder its responsibility in contributing its full- 
est share in the general scheme of taxation for the support of 
the Government. One commendable feature about the present 
revenue bill is the repeal of some of the stamp taxes. They were 
very objectionable, and doing away with them is a response on 
the part of the Congress to make taxes not only as light as pos- 


| sible but the least vexatious. 


Mr. President, we are confronted to-day with the serious prob- 


lem of raising revenue to meet the extraordinary conditions sur- 


rounding us in our efforts to put the country in a state of thor- 
ough preparedness. There can be no doubt but that the current 
revenues would have been sufficient to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. At the close of the fiscal year there 
was a balance of upward of $170,000,000 in the Treasury; the 
largest balance the Treasury has had for many years, showing 
that the current revenue was sufficient to meet all ordinary 
demands upon it. But we are not dealing with ordinary, but 
with extraordinary conditions, with conditions the like of which 
we have not been called upon to meet in the last half century. 
Mr. President, we can all realize what efforts have been put 
forth by the Ways and Means Committee of the House in trying 


| to reach a satisfactory solution of this extraordinary condition. 


We also realize the efforts that have been put forth by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate while passing through the 
same ordeal of trying to raise the money with the least objec- 
tion. 

What should we do to meet these extraordinary conditions? 
Along what road should we travel? Are there any well-marked 
highways which private business of this country has traveled 
when finding itself confronted with similar conditions? In times 
of stress or storm private business is often compelled to cope 
with unusual conditions. 

Take our great railroad systems, any one of them may serve 
to illustrate the point. When one of those great corporations 
wants to make large increases in its rolling stock, erect extensive 
buildings, construct new branch lines, tunnel mountains, bridge 
rivers, reduce grades, straighten its tracks, and finds its cur- 
rent revenue is not sufficient to cover these expenses, does it tax 
the present stockholders to meet the present extraordinary 
emergencies? Of course not. To make these improvements at 
once out of current revenues would hopelessly cripple opera- 


| tions. It has recourse, therefore, to the sensible, thoroughly 


businesslike expedient of issuing bonds for a term of years, 
and out of its current income it sets aside every year an amount 
suficient to pay the interest on these bonds and to create a 
sinking fund for their redemption. The same principle is fol- 
lowed by other successful corporations, and, in my judgment, 
their experience serves as a pattern for handling the affairs 
of the Government. I thoroughly believe in the soundness of 
the maxim: Pay as you go,” but I would amend its applica- 
tion to the matter under discussion by saying: “Pay as you go, 
if you can, but do not pay as you go if it will cripple or hurt 
you by imposing burdens upon the taxpayers of the present 
time.” The business viewpoint would be not to pay for these 
‘great permanent improvements, especially those which ‘relate to 
the preparedness of our ‘country, out of current revenues. 
Instead of increasing income and corporation taxes and other 
taxes—in fact, doubling them to an objectionable and 
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unjust degree, and yet falling short of revenue because of con- 
stantly increasing demands—I would suggest that we capitalize 
the Nation's credit. Issue long-time, low-rate investment bonds, 
if necessary, of small denominations, and let the future genera- 
tion bear its share of this preparedness burden. 

Follow the example of the most successful business corpora- 
tions in the country. Obviously the sensible thing to do is to 
cover these extraordinary expenses caused by our preparedness 
program by an issue of bonds redeemable in 30 and payable 
in 50 years, interest at the lowest rate possible, and sinking 
fund charges to be provided out of current revenues, and the 
following generations would then bear their share of pay- 
ing this preparedness indebtedness, which will benefit them as 
well as ourselves. When the building of the Panama Canal was 
decided upon Congress authorized a bond issue of $375,000,000, 
Of this amount $134,000,000 has been issued thus far, leaving a 
balance unissued of $241,000,000. I understand that $50,000,000 
of these bonds will be issued for the purchase of ships for our 
new merchant marine if the bill now pending becomes a law, 
leaving a balance of $191,000,000 of these bonds unissued. Why 
not issue the remaining $191,000,000 of these bonds in order to 
meet these extraordinary expenditures for preparedness, in- 
stead of imposing additional taxes upon the people? You can 
not constantly keep raising taxes without eventually affecting 
the farmer, mechanic, laborer, and business man. It seems to 
me that it is only fair and just that every citizen of the United 
States be willing to join hands in proportion to his wealth in 
meeting this extraordinary burden for the purpose of prepared- 
ness. This preparedness is for no single class of American 
citizens, but for all, not only at present, but for future genera- 
tions, and they should be permitted to join in the expense. 

Mr. President, I have not been a Member of this body very 
long, but it looks to me that sometimes more attention is paid 
to spending money than to economy. I wonder what would 
happen to each Senator and to each Member of the House if 
he spent or appropriated money in his private affairs as he 
spends it in public affairs? I wonder how long it would be 
until we would all find ourselves in a court of bankruptcy? 
On the other hand, I wonder what would happen to the country 
if every Member of the Senate and Honse would make up his 
mind in the direction of rigid economy, and fearlessly cut off 
every useless dollar of appropriations? I wonder if the tax- 
payers of the Nation would rise up and revolt against Con- 
gress if such a thing should happen? I favor a liberal but 
businesslike economy, 

I believe the taxpayers of the Nation would like to be given 
a rest from having their taxes increased every year. I am in 
favor of giving it a tryout just to see what would happen. I 
do not believe the people can be made prosperous by taxation, 
be it direct or indirect. 

Mr, President, these enormous increases in appropriations 
can not go on foreyer. There must and will be a day of reckon- 
ing. The power to tax means the power to destroy, and we do 
not want to destroy the earning power of the people by over- 
taxation. Congress is getting in the habit of casting about 
to find things on which to place a tax, instead of vigilantly 
seeking where it can economize without injury to the public 
service. 

In 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed, the Repub- 
lican Party found itself short of revenue. It imposed a tax on 
corporations. Four years later, in 1913, when the Democratic 
Party revised the tariff, it found the Treasury short of revenue 
and imposed an income tax. And now we are met in this revenue 
bill with provisions containing all forms of taxation, except the 
stamp tax, doubling the normal income and corporation tax 
and adding an inheritance tax and a tax on munitions of war, 
also taxing simple pleasures, amusements, and so forth. 

Mr. President, the party in control holds the purse strings 
of the Treasury, and it should assume responsibility for dis- 
bursements. If it fails to assume this responsibility, it fails to 
do its duty. Not a dollar can be put into the Treasury unless 
Congress enacts legislation to raise the money and provides the 
machinery for collecting it. Nota dollar can be taken out unless 
Congress appropriates it. Unless more economy is practiced 
Congress will soon find itself driven to the necessity of laying 
and collecting taxes on many other things. It may be a stamp 
tax, a direct tax, but new taxes must and will eventually come 
unless economy is practiced in the future. 

Mr. President, there is much in the budget plan, or some plan 
which will coordinate and adjust the revenues and expenditures, 
to commend itself to legislative favor. It seems to me that 
Congress is commencing at the wrong end. The first thing Con- 
gress does is to determine how much money it wants to appro- 
priate, and then it proceeds to make the appropriations, regard- 
less of whether the revenues are sufficient to meet them, Instead 


of cutting the appropriations down to meet the revenue, Congress 
proceeds to increase the rates of taxation and to lay and collect 
taxes on articles to reach the amounts appropriated. 

Mr. President, it seems to me we should begin at the other 
end and first see whether our revenues are sufficient to meet 
the ordinary demands, If the reyenues are insufficient, then 
curtail and cut off every useless appropriation. Economy is 
itself a great revenue. Once Congress embarks on this policy, 
there would be no necessity under anything like ordinary con- 
ditions of laying taxes as suggested in the present revenue bill. 

The complaint of the people to-day against the burden of 
taxation is nation-wide. I do not mean in a partisan sense. 
Its voice is heard in every township, county, municipality, and 
State in the Union in regard to local taxation, and I feel sure 
that if this revenue bill is adopted without some amendment 
the protest will soon reach Congress. 

Mr. President, we should have saved $20,000,000 in the rivers 
and harbors bill, There should have been several millions 
saved in the Agricultural bill, and I have no doubt that on all 
the other appropriations, outside of the Army and Navy, other 
millions could have been saved. Mr. President, the fault is 
not in the administrative officers of the Government. No 
criticism should be made against them. The responsibility rests 
with Congress. It is for the administration to estimate the 
expenditures. It is the duty of Congress to provide them. 

Mr. President, to show the extravagant tendency of Congress, 
bills have been introduced this session for public buildings ag- 
gregating $100,654,000. ‘This represents the aggregate of the 
amount asked for public buildings, and in a measure makes 
this a fixed charge upon the Treasury, because these bills, with 
many more as the country continues to grow, will be enacted 
into law at some future time, unless Congress defeats such 
public-bulldings bills as are now on the House calendar await- 
ing action at that end of the Capitol. A public-buildings bill 
carrying an authorization for $35,000,000 was recently reported 
by the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, is 
now on the House calendar, and I am informed an attempt will 
be made to pass it through Congress next December. 

Mr. President, I recently had an analysis of this bill made 
by the Architect’s Office, which I will insert as a part of my 
remarks. 

Talk about the river and harbor bill being a pork-barrel bill. 
As compared to the public-buildings bill now on the House cal- 
endar there is no comparison whatever, the public-buildings bill 
being so much worse, 

This bill takes care of 207 congressional districts out of a 
total of 435, and it takes care of every State in the Union ex- 
cept Vermont. Under section 3, I have made a little tabulation. 
This section carries authorizations for 93 projects. The popu- 
lation in the towns of 39 of these projects ranges from 1,059 to 
3,000. The total population in the towns of these 39 projects 
is 77,579. The average population is 1,980, The total authoriza- 
tion carried for buildings in these 39 projects is $1,125,000, 
which means, when made, an average appropriation for each 
inhabitant of these 39 towns of $14.50. 

Under section 4, “Authorization for sites and buildings,” 
authorizations are made for 104 projects. I have tabulated 39 
of these projects having populations ranging from 537 to 3,000, 
and for these 39 projects $1,599,000 is authorized. 

The total population of these 39 towns is 83,866, an average 
authorization for each inhabitant of these 89 towns of $19.05. 

Under section 5, “ Sites only,” I find that authorizations are 


-made for 119 sites. Under this section I have tabulated the 


cost of 79 sites ranging in population from 628 to 8,000. The 
towns of these 79 sites have a total population of 168,171. The 
total authorization for these 79 sites is $410,000, or an authoriza- 
tion of $2.48 for each inhabitant of these 79 towns. 

It is estimated that a site is about 20 per cent of the cost of 
the building. At this rate these buildings, when erected, will 
cost. $2,050,000, or an appropriation of $12.12 for each citizen 
living in these 79 towns, or a total of $14.55 for each resident in 
the towns. 

Mr. President, to some it may appear to be economy to erect 
public buildings in every little crossroad country town, I select 
a few of the places where public buildings are to be located and 
Jet the facts speak for themselves. For instance, take the fol- 
lowing towns: 

Eminence, Ky.: Population, 1,274; estimates for the building, 
$25,000; the bill authorizes $30,000. 


The interest on the investment i- $1, 140. 00 
Annual depreciation 742. 00 
Janitor service 960. 00 
T 900. 00 

Total cost of upree dd onan 3, 742. 00 
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Falmouth, Ky.: Population, 1,180; estimates by architect's 
office, $25,000; authorization in bill, $30,000. 


Interest,.on Investments. òP——U—U—— ——d 81, 140. 00 
een y FS Lek ea 742. 00 
TCTTTTTGGTThTGThThThTTTTTTVTſTTTTVTTTTTTT—TTT—T—— ER 960. 00 
a a EAI a VET E E E E E S E E S N R ER 900, 00 

Total annual cost of upkeep.._-_-__-_--_---------_- 3. 742. 00 


Green River, Wyo.: Population, 1.313; architeet's estimated 
cost for building, $25,000; authorization in bill, $25,000. 
rr 


eee 6 a ee e SASAS, 630. 

Janitor — Sa PEP AEA TE E SEA E E T aA 960. 00 

Ta CEES SN ETA PO ERS a 900. 
Total annual upkeep cost-_-..---.-..---------...- 3,510. 00 


Mount Olive, N. C.: Population, 1,071; architect’s estimated 
cost of building, $35, 000 ; ; authorization in ‘ill, 905 


Interest on investment — $1, 140. 00 
Annual depreciation... e 742. 50 
Janitor service =, 960. 00 
Py et eee SoS NE SESS Re a A SES oes 900. 00 
Total annual upkeep cost- Pa? Nye a EE a eee 3, 742. 50 


Roseville, Ga. : Population, 1,059 ; architects ¢ estimated cost of 
building, $30,000 ; authorization in bill, $25,000 
Interest on investment 


- $990.00 
a, 630. 00 


Annual depreciation... 30. 
8 Seice 9 —— — 960, 00 
BUDO OR oss are arith se esd et — 900. 00 
Total annual upkeep cost— 3. 742. 00 
Huntingdon, Tenn.: Population, 1,112; authorization in bill, 

$25,000. 

TRCN cet E GI ented a A arecereret eave $915. 00 
Ne IS ee SAE 630. 00 
AMG OR MOR VCC a eas II EN VAES N AE hs tengo a ieee! 960. 00 
r O wee „ß 900. 00 
Total annual upkeep cost «c„ĩ„%„ 3, 405. 00 


Clare, Mich.: Population, 1,350; architect’s estimated cost of 
buildings, $45,000; authorization in bill, $35,000, 


Interest 1, 140. 00 
Yearly depreciation 742. 50 
Janitor service = 960. 00 
EAD DAT E ap EE O I Se SLC Sa ES 900. 00 

Total annual upkeep cost E- 3. 742. 50 


Clear Water, Fla.: Population, 1,171; architect’s estimated 
cost of building, $40,000; authorization in bill, $40,000. 


BAH AM A E a i a a nt eh ET $1, ig 00 
TANFL ED OCIA ON anti ccs aAA C SA 5. 00 
CCC T BESS 990. 00 
Ped) iy Ahk bic, Ropes RISES Eng I a SE A ie REL Sa el. 900. 00 

Total annual upkeep cost.----...-----~-- Ae ae OS 4, 005. 00 


Hazard, Ky.: Population, 537; architect's estimated cost of 
building, $30,000; bill authorization, $40,000. 


Interest on investment. — $1, 290. 00 
Yearly depreciation... 787. 50 
Janitor service 2 960. 00 
BUDOL OORE aA A. SN LSS ae e A 900. 00 

Total annual upkeep cost 8, 937. 50 


Lewisburg, W. architect’s estimated 


Va.: Population, 803; 
cost for building, $82,000; bill authorization, $82,000. 


Interest on Investment $2, 550, 00 
Nearly; depreciation aco ee i E 755. 00 
WONItON MOINIOR Ae A ty Bee ee ar ae eee Le ee 1, 260. 00 
nnn — 900. 00 

Total annual upkeep cost „„ẽ 5, 465. 00 


Norton, Kans.: Population, 1,787; architect’s estimated cost of 
building, $40,000; authorized in bill, $35,000. 


Interest on investment -~ $1, 140. 00 
Yearly depreciation — 742. 50 
Janitor service s 960. 00 


Supplies 


Total annual upkeep cost 3, 742. 50 


Pittsfield, III.: Population, 2,095; architect’s estimated cost 
for public building, $40,000; bill authorized $35,000. 


interest: on investment soo nn $1,140 00 
Deprecig tiot soe peat eee a Sta nse teenie 742. 50 
Panitor Service 2 e eee 960. 00 
Bopp ACR aS SCs alien Abe ra ae ree page, Roy nem RL 900. 00 

Total annual upkeep cost 3, 742, 50 


Mr. President, these are not my figures. 
prepared at the architect's office. 
Mr. President, a careful study of this public-buildings bill 
quickly dispels any idea of economy, but it spells extravagance 
of the worst sort. If this bill succeeds in getting through Con- 


These figures were 


gress, the President should come to the rescue of the Treasury 
and veto it at once, 

Mr. President, for the fiscal year 1915, 5,573 men and women 
paid an income tax in the State of Indiana amounting to 
$345,653.92. This year the same number of people must pay 
an income tax in the State of Indiana of $691,807.84. Last year 
5,018 corporations in Indiana paid corporation taxes amounting 
to $644,147.88. This year double the aboye—$1,288,294.76— 
must be paid. Last year Indiana paid into the United States 
Treasury the following amounts: 

For customs, internal revenue, and postal receipts, $32,- 
517,115.62. 

There was expended in the State of Indiana by the Federal 
Government last year the following: 

Customs, internal revenue, public health, public buildings, 
Postal Service, expenses of United States courts, salaries of 
Senators and Representatives, $7,240,838.05. 

Which gives a balance to the credit of the State of Indiana 
of $25,276,267.57, and the income and corporation tax to be 
added. 

Mr. President, it is unfair, unbusinesslike, to pass items in 
pork-barrel bills like the river and harbor and public buildings 
bills at this session or any other session of Congress. To do 
this those who pay income and other taxes in the State of 
Indiana and elsewhere must have their tax rates almost 
doubled ; not only increased in life, but their estates, when they 
exceed $50,000, must be taxed after death. 

Instead of squandering money in catching cattle ticks, killing 
coyotes, poisoning ground squirrels, doctoring wild ducks, treat- 
ing goats suffering with Malta fever, sending out useless garden 
and vegetable seeds, passing pork-barrel river and harbor bills, 
pork-barrel public-building bills, would it not be better to get 
down to rigid bedrock economy and cut these useless expendi- 
tures off; save the people from the never-ceasing visits of the 
tax gatherer; or if it be the fixed and determined purpose of 
Congress to go on yearly increasing these appropriations, would 
it not be better that we turn these wasted appropriations to 
things that will improve the country, that will help the people, 
that will bring them peace, prosperity, and happiness in the 
future? Instead of pouring money into sinkholes never to return 
a cent upon the investment, would it not be better that we apply 
this money to vocational education so that every farmer boy 
on graduating from high school could have a scientific knowledge 
of intensive agriculture, or where boys in cities on leaving high 
school will be first-class mechanics, or the girls have a knowledge 
of domestic science so as to make them better home builders? 

Mr. President, I have only been a member of this body for a 
short time, but be my stay here long or short, I shall always be 
found using my best efforts and judgment in curtailing and cut- 
ting off what I consider useless or extravagant appropriations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as an appendix to my remarks certain tables and 
figures in connection with public-building expenditures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ALABAMA, 


Extensions, remodeling, cte.: Mobile (Gray), first district. $100, 000 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized: 
Greenville (Dent), second district... LAN 30, 000 
Union Poringa (Steagal), third district —.— , 000 
Sylacauga (Blackmon), fourth district- ee 30, 000 
Albertville (Burnett), ‘seventh. district chads 25, 000 
Altalla (Burnett), seventh district._.._..-.-._----.._ 30, 000. 
New sites and buildings + Athens (Almon}, eighth district 35, 000 
New sites only: 
Montgomery (Dent), second district 175, 000 
Ozark (Steagal), third district 5, 000 
Shettield (Almon), eighth district. 5, 000 
ALASKA. 
Increase in limit of cost: Juneau (Wickersham), delegate- 300, 000 
Special legislation: Sitka. 
Grant 95 . owned by Government to territory at home 
for aged. 
ARIZONA, 
Increase in nip of cost: Globe (Hayden), at large 25, 000 


New sites on 


ARKANSAS, 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized : 


Forest City (Caraway), first district 25, 000 
Brinkley (Oldfield), second district- 25, 000 
Conway (Jacoway), fifth district._ 40, 000 


Stuttgart (Goodwts sixth district 5 
„Eldorado Goodwin), seventh district 25, 


Blythevil! 9, 000 
an Buren (Wingo), ‘tourth ditaekan 5, 000 
Little Rock „ fitth distriet . se 175, 000 
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CALIPORNIA, 
3 remodeling, eto. : Sacramento (Curry), third Ais- 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized : 
San Francisco (Kahn), fourth district -=-= 
Oakland (Elston), sixth district 
Modesto (Church), seventh district.. 
Long Beach (Randall), ninth district . — —.— 
San nardino ( Kettner), eleventh distriet 
New sites and W Petaluma (Kent), first district 
New sites on! 


Zan Jose (Hayes), “elgh 


San Mateo isyo 
Santa Monica ( Stephens), „ F 
Venice (Ste 1 e tenth: ange —-fÿ 


Redlands (Kettner), eleventh district. 
COLORADO. 

New. buildings on sites acquired or authorized: 
9 Timberlake), second district.. 
Canon City (Keating), district 
Montrose (Taylor), ourth district. 
CONNECTICUT, 


New buildings on sites acquired or authorized: Manchester 
(Oakey), first Seattle: 


Norwalk gn, d puren er 

Winsted (Glynn), fifth district 

New sites only: Freeman), second district. 
DELAWARE. 


Nor panang on site acquired or authorized : Newark (Miller), 
Fi ae EE E . . E 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
New sites and buildings: uipment shop Post Office ae 
cla Tegi 8 second istrict of Florida 
slation : 


sex ( 


Sears), fourt 
New a Sui salina Clearwater (Sparkman), first dis- 


Perr 
Wes 


GEORGIA. 
Boa (Bae acguired or authorized: 
first district 
e (Lee 915 . 
Somos 0 ibble), hth district. 
penaoe le (Vinson), tenth distric 


New sites 
Blakeley. ¥ (park), second district U 
Cairo KIr second: district e a 
Pelham (Park), second distri 
. — 


New buildi: 
—.— 


— — — 


district... 
nthi dere. a 


a 
Jackson (W. A sixth di 
Thomaston (Wise), sixth district- 


Winder (Be Walk ninth district... 

Boxle alker), eleventh district... 
(Hughes), twelfth distriet 

Hawkin ile (Hughes), twelfth district 
IDAHO. 


“ing term's in limit of cost; Cœur d'Alene (McCracken), at 


ILLINOIS. 
ay 0° in limit of cost: Chicago (Gallagher), eighth dis- 


New Sy Eg Rp ook gece 5 
alley (Ston sixteenth district 


rlinville .. twenty-first district___._.. 
enberg), twenty-second district. 

New = pa rel buat hous: bf : 
ttsfleld Williams), at large 
Harven ( (ver) Mison), third: district. 35a — 
nnn x 
East Moline (Tavenner), fourteenth district 
Galva (King), fifteenth district — 
Bloomington {Sterlin ), seventeenth district 

gham (Foster), enty-third district... 


Effin: a 
Carbondale W e twenty-fifth district 
Extensions, remodeling, ete.: 
Oak Park McAndrews), sixth distriet Saar 
Decatur ( Gare OER „ Ebiperte istrict. 2005. — 
New sites OBES: Lewisto Chiperfield), at large 
INDIANA, 
New 3 on sites W or authorized: 
Mt. Vernon (Lieb), first district 
Linton fey ao second district. 
yea a we re — S 
rein dair), è h district. 


banon 8 . district 


850, 000 


30, 000 


200, 000 


- 3, 000, 000 
800, 000 


35, 000 
35, 000 


40, 000 


pe 
3 
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oo 
co 
oo 


5 


EEE 
2 
S 
S 


4, 250, 000 
30, 000 

30, 000 

25, 000 
35, 000 

55, 000 
45, 000 
45, 000 
45, 000 
150, 000 


New sites and anuding 
Hartfo: rd C 


Franklin 3 fourth distrie ee 10, 000 
Lawrenceburg (Dixon), fourth district 10, 000 
IOWA. 
Extensions, remodeling, etc.: 
Shenandoah (Towner), eighth district 14, 000 
Sioux City (Steele), eleventh district 0 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized : 
Fairfield (Kennedy). first distriet Kaka 50, 000 
Marengo (Hull), second district 80, 000 


Oelwein (Haugen), fourth district. 
Newton Ramseyer), sixth CFP 55, 000 
New sites and buildings 


Eagle Grove (Sweet), third, Atte... 85. 000 
Knoxville (Dowell), seventh distri rt 40, 000 
Corning (Towner), ej A . 2 . 85, 000 
Harlan (Green), ninth distriet -eeiam e a 85, 000 
Algona ( Woods), ge MCLE 1 os {1s bisaa aaa anika An 45, 000 
New sites only: 
Mount Pleasant (Kennedy), first e ds nee et org 7. 500 
Indianola (Dowell), seventh district. ee eer ad 5. 000 
KANSAS. 
8 remodeling, etc.: Fort Scott (Taggart), second 185 
[rag hig wet on a Rn bones O Ge SE ARTES Mies Ey bide A , 000 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized: Holton (An- 
thony), first district. 35, 000 
New sites and buildings 
Olathe (Ta part) second district TR 55, 000 
Columbus third district a 50. 000 
Council Grove i le), fourth district — 35. 000 
Junction City e fifth district. aps 55, 000 
Norton (Connelly) sixth distrlet 35, 000 
Dodge City se), seventh district 0, 900 
Wel ngeton, Ayres), eighth district 0 
New — onl 
Oswego Campbell) Maart — a , 000 
Wichita (Ayres), eighth district- ----------n2nann — 75.600 
KENTUCKY 
Increase in limit of cost: Harr! Stabe (Helm), eighth district. 25, 000 
New buildings on sites acq 
oe ere Js first district eee, 25, 000 
disonville f neheloe), second district- 40, 000 
Sentral City (Thomas), third district 30, 000 
Falmouth (Rouse), sixth district 25, 000 
Eminence (Cantr! i), seventh distric 40, 000 
8 Langley), tenth district 35, 000 
Barbo 22 (Powers), eleventh distriet 25, 000 
New a on 
5 ey Y (Barkley), rec Giariet oo aes 


Russelfring (Thomas), third district- 
Stanford (Powers eig ith district 


Pineville (Powers), eleventh district 
New sites and buildings: Hazard Steer Song tenth district. 40, 000 


LOUISIANA, 
pant eee limit of cost: Alexandria (Aswell), eighth dis- 


r AB a en 2 en Cen ek 30, 000 
New buil on sites 9 or authorized: Morgan City 
0 anne... Le an 40, 000 
New sites and buildings : 
ew Orleans (Estopinal), first district. 500, 000 
Houma third district 50, 000 
Mansfield (Watkins), fourth district- 35, 000 
Plaguemine Morgan), sixth district 35, 000 
idd ro), seventh d , 000 
New sites only: Winnfield (Aswell), eighth district , 000 
MAINE. 
macs in limit of cost: Bath (McGillicuddy), second dis- 40.000 
BS E A Se ES SS ‘ 
ait remodeling, ete, : Houlton (Guernsey), fourth dis- 80,000 
New 5 and Aan) 
‘ord (Hinds), first distriet eee e m a t a 50, 000 
Farmington (Mewillieaddy), a — district — 45. 000 
MARYLAND. 
New sites and buildings : Easton (Price), first district 65, 000 
Special legislation 
Baltimore (Linth icum), fourth district (make appro- 
priation available for finish and equipment 
Hagerstown (Lewis — district (amend legislation to 
provide new buil ing on present site: 70, 000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Increase in limit of cots ST (Tague), tenth district... 100,000 
Extension, remodeling, 
Lowell 62 ers), i Atth gistriet . 290. 000 
Boston livan), twelfth distriet z 250, 000 
New Borton AG on Aai 'acquired or authorized : 
` Framingham (Carter), thirteenth district- 100, 000 
Provincetown (Walsh), sixteenth district 30, 000 
New sites and buildings: 
Great Barrington (Treadway), first district 50, 000 
Gardner (Paige), a ae ee 90, 000 
Salem (Gardner) sixth distrlet.(—ͤ .ñ ͤ 180, 000 
Peabody (Phelan), seventh district 
Wakefield (D th — 65, 
Everett (Roberts), nth distriet. 
New sites on 
Westboro (Winslow) , fourth district 15, 000 
i inslow), fourth eye AOSE EELE retest 10, 000 
Boston (Ga 1 twelfth iner , 500, 000 
oh inp = den (Roberts), ninth district, pur- 


ond erect building within present building Umit. 


1916. 


MICITIGAN, 
Extension, remodeling, cte.: Flint (Kelley); sixth district- 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized : 
Benton Harbor (llamiiton), fourth district 
Boyne City (Scott), eleventh district 
New sites and buildings : 
Marshall (Smith), third district 
St. Johanas (Fordney) eighth district 
Ludington 8 ninth district 
Clare (Loud), tenth district 
New sites 5 
Detroit (Doremus), first district- naeem me ee m 
Eaton Rapids (Smith), third district- 
Alma (Fordney), eighth distriet 2222 


MINNESOTA, 


bein gh 2 
Minneapolls (n rü. Arat, 3 
nnen s (Sm 5 strict 
New building on sites acquired or suthorized: Duluth 
(Miler), eighth distriet - 
New sites and bull dings: 
Northfield Davis ‘third distriet 
Wadena (Li dbergh), sixth district- 
Litchfield (Volstead), seventh district 
Thief River Falls (Steenerson), ninth district 
Special legislation: Faribault (Davis), third district, sell por- 
tion of site to city. 


MISS SSt. 


3 remodeling, etc.: Jackson (Collier), ene: 

c AN Sine ee tind pak hate 

New sites only 
YAMINI. (Humphreys), third district. — 
Lexington (Humphreys), third district — 
Okolona (Sisson) fourth district. t= 
Winona (Sisson), fourth district Š 
Columbia (Harr son), Bixth Gistrict E 
Pascagoula (Harrison), sixth district 


MISSOURI, 


Exteamons remodeling, 
Columbia (Shack E10 4) eighth district trict- 
Jefferson City (Shackleford), th district 
New buildings on sites acquired or SR Norina. 
Unionyille (Lloyd), first 5 
Preston Rucker), second district. 
West Plains (Russell), fourteenth distr 
Aurora (Decker), fifteenth district 
Mountain Grove (Rubey), sixteenth distric 
New sites and buildings: 
Richmond (Alexander), third district. 
Sedalia (Hamlin), seventh distriet it su 
3 re (Clark), ninth district 


Milan (sick Rucker), second district 
Paris ( 

Sallsbury pred kag sn district. 

Cameron ( 


Rich Hill nna ae sixth district 
Windsor (Dickinson), sixth district 
Perryville (Hensley), thirteenth distric 
Charleston (Russell), fourteenth district__ 
Neosho (Decker), fifteenth district 


MONTANA, 


Increase in limit of cost: Missoula Frans). at large 
Extension, remodeling, etc.: Butte (Evans), at large 
New sites and buildings: Lewistown (Stout) at 5 — 
Special legislation ; Bozeman (donation of part of sitet to city) 


NEBRASKA, 
Nara 15 and buildings: Superior 9 fifth 


New ties w 
David 


(Sloan), fourth district 
8 2 2 fourth district. 
Broken (Kinkaid), sixth district. 
O'Neill (Kinkaid), sixth distri et 
NEVADA. 
New 1 and sites: Elko (Roberts), at large — 
New sites on 


Ely (Roberts), men 5. RRS ͤ . erro ee 
Las Vegas ( oberts), 9 —:! ee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Extension, remodeling, etc.: Manchester (Sulloway), first dis- 


tr 
New sites and buildings: Claremont (Wason), second district 
NEW JERSEY. 


Increase in limit of cost: 

Millville nashi? second district.__..-.-----._-- 
Montclair (Lehlbach), tenth district 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized, Passaic 
(Drukker), seventh district TTT 

New ae and buil 
at ipsburg (Hart ‘sixth ent oe ee 
Weehawken (Eagan), eleventh district 

Scores legislation : 
tlantic ay (Bacharach), second district (purchase of 
5 and and im provements) 7 
Newark (Lehlbach), tenth district (post office, court- 
house, ete., new site and building, or additional land 
and enlarge present building) 222222 

NEW MEXICO, 


New sites and buildings: Silver City (Hernandez), at large 


$100, 000 


50, 000 
100, 000 


300, 000 


51, 000 


35, 000 
35, 000 
55, 000 


100, 000 


5, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
T 500 

5, 000 


5, 000 


225, 000 


55, 000 


25, 000 
10, 000 


125, 000 
60, 000 
125, 000 
60, 000 
600, 000 
60, 000 
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NEW YORK. 


Increase in Timit at cost: 


Long Island City (Caldwell), second district $100, 000 

Yonkers (Oglesby), twenty-fourth PE an a de ABETE E 51, 500 
Extension, remodeling, ete. 

Albany (Postmaster General), twenty-eighth district- 10, 000 

Plattsburg (Snell), thirty-first D 50, 000 


New buildings on sites acquired or authorized : 
Bronx (Bruckner), twenty-second district 
Nyack (Husted), twenty-fifth district 2 30, 000 
Oneida (Mott), thirty-second district 
Binghamton (fairchild). thirty- tort district 
Lyons (Gould), thirty-sixth district -~-= 
Bath (Pratt), thirty: -seventh district 

New sites and buildings: 


Newburgh (Platt), twenty-sixth district 140, 000. 
Liberty (Ward), twenty-seventh distriet 55, 000 
Mechanicsville (Parker), twenty-ninth district. 55, 000 
Canajoharie (Charles), thirtieth district J GO, 000 
Ticonderoga (Snell), thirty-first district 35, 000 
Ilion (Snyder), thirty-thi 6 63. 000 


Dansville {Peaterth}, thirty-ninth district. 
New sites only 

Potsdam Snell), thirty-first distriet.—— 9, 000 

Lowrille (Mott), thirty-second district. 

Albion Danforth) thirty-ninth distriet 1 

Wellsvil Hami ton), forty-third district- 12, 500 
Special legislation: Utica, (Snyder), thirty-third district 

(revised legislation to tear down building). 


NORTIL CAROLINA, 


pi in limit of cost 


Wilson (Kitchin), 8 district_ 75, 000 
Wadesboro (Page), seventh district. 5, 000 
Rockingham (Page), seventh district- 5, 000 
New buildings on sites 28. Pa or authorized: 

Edenton (Small), first district: ~ 25,000 
Mount Olive ( ood), third Aistrictc2 eee 30, 000 
Mount Airy (Stedman), fifth district (also increase in 

Umit of- cost) =2- — 55, 000 
Lumberton ceana) jaten distric 30, 000 

eighth district__ 30 


Lenoir Li Ft ef 000 
New sites and b dings : Morganton (Webb), ninth district. 35,000 
New sites only: 4 

Williamston Small), ‘first district. „„ 125 5, 000 


Clinton (Hood), third district. . — 5, 000 
Louisburg (Pou), fourth district... . — 6, 000 
Dunn (Godwin), sixth district — 7, 000 
Sanford (Page), seventh district — 7, 000 
3 8 een district — S. 000 
Marion (Britt), tenth Gigtrict ore ee ees 6, 000 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Increase in timit of cost: Jamestown (Young), second dis- 


EPF ——:. nee E E a 8 35, 000 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized: Fargo (Hel- 
SOT, SE AMOR IO Eoee A 250, 000 
onto. 
Increase in limit of cost: Steubenville (Hollingsworth), Cine 
MOTE RUBIO pa eck ener aon See eee 125, 000 
Extension, remodeling, etc, : Findlay (Key), oe district 5 
35, 000 
ae) 50, 000 
Nites 0 nineteenth district- 55, 000 
New sites and buildin 
Eaton (Gard), th rd district 35, 000 
Port Clinton (Sherwood), ninth district sr 40, 000 
Circleville (Ricketts), eleventh district. 2 65, 000 
Norwalk (Overmeyer), thirteenth district— = 65, 000 
Mount Vernon ‘(Ashbrook ), seventeenth district_ — 70. 000 
Painesville (Emerson), twenty-second dlstrlet ee" 70, 000 
New ae 0 
Gallon Wey), — Ai CLP vy fy SSR ee Win are -4 15, 000 
Columbus ugh), twelfth district 240, 000 
East Palestine iel! ugsworth), elghteenth district 7, 500 
OKLAHOMA, 
New buildings on sites acquired or . 
Hobart (McClintic), seventh district Pattee 40, 000 
Alva (Morgan), e enth ale... DSN ; 
New sites and bui lain 


Vinita "(Davenpor y first district. 

Hugo (Carter), third district... 

Sapulpa (Murray), fourth distric 
New sites onl 15 

Bartlesville (Davenport), first district aa 


Norman (Thompson), fren Antritt REPA 
Stillwater (Thompson), Pe Wit raw (ree ERS Se =} 
Anadarko (Ferris), sixth district as 
Duncan (Ferris) Arth district — 
TANGIA (Feria). sixth: die ee MLS. 
Morgan), eighth district 
Special RF A kmulgee (Hastings), second district 
(purchase building and remodel same =f 
OREGON. 

New beten on site acquired or authorized: St. Johns 
McArthur ee third d OV eg Ni SS at Be See 

New ites and bu dings 


Sinnott), second district 
Breas n Pelt Hawley), first district .. 
New site Pony: Corvallis (Hawley), ‘rst district 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


n limit of st 0 
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Extension, remodeling, ote. : VIRGINIA, 
Norristown (Watson), eighth district $05: 000 Extensions. remod R 
Scranton (Farr), tenth district 00, 000 Norfolk" (olan ean 2 „ A $650, 000 
Pottsville (Heaton), twelfth district-.--------------. 50, 000 Roanoke ( Neath district eo ee E OO 
Williamsport (Kiess), fifteenth distrlet 80, 000 —— Hay), seventh ä 60, 000 
Beaver Falls (Temp ch, twenty-fourth district H, 58, 000 Alexandria crite ith distriet 75, 000 
New buildings on sites acquired or authorized: New buildings on sites sige et or authorized: West Point 
Lancaster (Griest), ninth district.__ ee z 250,000 (Montague) ae Bt Oey Cy Se SERS Cares ean 25, 000 
Tyrone (Bailey), nineteenth district. , 000 | New sites and buildings: 
Kitta —— (Na iain es 3è twenty-seventh distriet 50, 000 Bristol (Slemp), ninth district — — 80, 000 
8 Staunton (Flood), tenth district — 85,000 
Bode ng 15 zutlerß, seventh distriet 65, 000 WASHINGTON. 
Nanticoke ( atl ‘eleventh district 60, 000 | New sites and buildings: E 
Middletown (Kreider), eighteenth district---—-——----= 65, 000 —— third district 75 00 
VVV e (Hum F oa ghee 833 
Somerset (Ho phat a twen entra district_—_-___-___. 58, 000 legislation : 8 Island (J re 
Duauesue, (Barch fel . ff. additional land) nso? third district 
New Dauesne ( rehala), thirty second district... 78.680 (Pe E 33 49; 009 
yew WEST VIRG 
Shades Moore), third district 750,000 | New buil on sites eamat- or authorized: New Mar- 
Doylestown atson), eighth district.. — 5, 000 tinsville ( . first Te MRE SSSI SARE el ES TOE 40, 000 
Plymouth geet eleventh distriet________--_-_-___ 15, 000 | New sites and din, 
Lewisburg „ Seventeenth district. 10, 000 Bowers), Second district__ Pa 55, 000 
Brookville ( EE Sree disiet n 10, 000 Lewisburg (Li epage) third distriet $2, 000 
8 minena (remple), “twenty-fourth district 5, 000 New Princen ceton ( ), Cisne 45, 000 
€ t 
i Pitt tisburgh (C (Garland), at large (sell lot owned by Gov- Beckley (8 Sutherland), ai at aene 10:000 
Pitney 3 at large (Federal building, x Berkeley ake ears, second dictrict._---------— 10; 000 
tension and remod: — — — — 50, 000 WISCONSIN. 
PORTO RICO. Increase in limit of cost: eee (Cary), fourth district. 100, 000 
legislation: San Juan (Clark), second district, Coo TTT 75, 000 
Tienda ( (sell warehouse site). 3 (Ne Konop), ninth district- 60. 000 
RHODE ISLAND. ‘second district 
Increase in Unit et cost Narragansett Pier (Stinees), second Reedsburg (seh), seventh ee i e 
crease in > ; — —.— 8 
aistir Aae Skt, aa Oa $10, 000 oa Ra Pods hm a. Cttetet aS 180 oe 
— n, remodeling, c.: Providence Shaunessy 0 * Ei „ 
st district... —05 e | Fc 000 = fae 3 Lenroot), eleventh district-------------- 85,000 
ew only 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Sixth. districé.- x x 10, 000 
Extension, remodeling, ete. : Alken (Byrnes), second district- 75. 000 Two Rivers (Reitiy), sixth distriet=——-——~—-~—~———> 18.000 
9 9 5 Are tes acquired or authorized: Dillon (Rags- 25 WYOMING. 
wet 8 ete 2 — : Greenwood (Aiken), third district : Ee ee ices — Siende ar Vinee meee EITSA 25, 000 
1 (also > sale . present site and building) 125, 000 NOn ALUA. “(Mondell), at — 25, 000 
ew 
nning (Whale i first district___._-..._ „ 000 
Som eril ee 9 5 a d district 8 y anges ; 
es), secon 5, 000 | Analysis of sections 3, 4, and 5 o ee eee Sere places wher 
Easley ey (Alken) district____ 5, 000 f al p eris ne tens than $15,000. i 4 
Grea iat fe distriet_-_-----------------. 5 888. Nora tion of analysis of sections 3, 4, and 5 of public 
Conwa oA net 1 7 S 3, 000 | buildings red of BL ey — peers postal receipts are 9 . 
RRC .. of proposed, building...” Mwtinete is th 
Special le eve (i Rock Hilt (Piniey), Atth aistelct ict (post amount that the department estimated would be the cost of the project 
ofice, courthouse, ete, new site and bufiding and hint tor the pl indicated. | Interest” ts the estimated tn 
esent one or to erect new courthouse on additional — tor "the 3 ‘said omnibus bill with a interest » on 
nd for 8100,00) 128, 000 | the amount ie. che estimated ann annual depreciation on this same amount 
SOUTH DAKOTA. less amount — tor 3 samor and 8 les are re Sagat ely, 
Extension, remodeling, etc.: Aberdeen (Johnson), second oe estimated | fecal” ww the 3 ae supplies’ in = 55 
— . SE ein „ 000 | à * “ Depreciation „ “ Janitor,” w: Supp! 77 
New building on sites acquired or authorized: Vermilion Interest, z 2 = 
(Dillon), first distriet______________ Sea i 
New sites only : Canton (Dillon), first district_---------__ 6, 000 
TENNESSEE. 
New buildings on sites a red or authorized : 
Rogersy. (Sails), fret district 25, 000 
Huntingdon (Sins), eighth W 25, 000 
New sites only 
Lafolletts (Austin). second Weir 6, 000 f 
Lenoir City (Austin), second distriet — 6. 000 $30,000} 325, 000 $990.00; $630.00 0 $3,450.09 
Rockwood (Austin), second district-__._...__.__.-___._. 6, 000 25,000; 230, 000 1, 140. 00 742. 00 0 3,742.50 
MeMinnyille (Moon), third district „ 5, 000 25,000) 25,000) 990.00} 630.00 0 3,480. 00 
Lewisburg (Houston), a E eu a NE R RO E 5, 000 2, 000 25,000) 990.00; 630.00 0 3, 480. 00 
Dickson (Padgett), seventh distriet 5, 000 35,000; 30, 000 1,230.00, 742 50 3,832. 30 
Brownsville (Garrett), ninth district 5, 000 45,000; 30,000| 1,290.00, 742.50 0 3, 892. 50 
30,000 30,000 1, 215,00 742.50 60 3, 817.59 
TEXAS. 50, 000 30,000) 900. 00 742. 50 900 3,502. 59 
000 00 0 0 77. 5 
New bulldings on sites acquired or authorized: 28.000 1800 — — * rete 
Yaris ( wie first ‘district. -_ — 170, 000 28,000 1,068. 00 630. 00 900 3.555. 00 
Crockett (Gregg), seventh district______________ 26, 000 45,000) 1.685. 00 1,090. 900 4,618.25 
Huntsville (Eagle) eighth district 80,000 | iar KKK 5, 900. 00 630. 00 060 3,480.00 
Georgetown (Buchanan), tenth district 80, 000 30. 1,405. 50 967. 50 960 4,323.09 
Coleman (Slayden), fourteenth district 30, 000 30. 1,140. 00 742. 50 3,742. 50 
Seguin (Garner), fifteenth distriet =e 30, 000 25 990. 00 630. 00 3,4 00 
Sweetwater (Smith), sixteenth district 35, 000 30,000, 1,140.00 742.50 3,742. 50 
New sites and buildings: 25 1,020. 630. 00 96 3,510. 00 
Kingsville (McLemore), at large 49, 000 30, 17140: 00, 742.50) 980, 3,742.50 
Lufkin. (Dies), second distriet 2 ũñł0„ 85, 000 000 25, 980. 00 630. 00 9060 3, 450.00 
Mesia (Hardy), sixth distriet - c |e SE OOD 35, 000) 1, 275. 855.00 900 3,990. 00 
Fort Worth lloway), twelfth distriet. . 500, 000 ENE 915. 630. 00 960! 3,405.09 
Plainview (Stephens), thirteenth district 45, 000 30, 1,140. 742. 50 90 3.742. 50 
, . . ttocci eae TN OSS 25,000 2, 290. 855.00} 960 4,095.00 
San Benito (Davis), at large- 6, 000 , 000) 1,320.00! 855. 960 4,035.09 
n ee Couns. Fag di 6 —— Eropa 55, 30, 000 1, 125. 00) 742. 30) 960, 3, 727. 59 
vin ess) ninth See F OUST SUSE . a BS ay 000 3 1,880. 855. 960: 4,095.00 
Lockhart (Buchanan), tenth district 6, 000 4 30, 1 250 0 228 960 3, 802. 50 
Special legislation : 50, y 1,590.00! 967.50! 1,260) 4, 717. 30 
Dallas (Sumners), fifth district (sub-post office and 45, 40,000} 1, 650. 00% 967. 1.200 4,777.59 
TTT 0000 30, 30, 000) 1,095.00) 742 960) 3,607.59 
Dallas (Sumners), fifth district (courthouse and other 45, 30, 000) 1, 140. 742. = i 3,742.59 
mange. —cul! a OO OOO 55, 55, 1, 990. 00) 1, 305. 1,260) 5, 353.99 
ORT 30, 40,000) 1, 470. 00 867.50 1, 259) 4.507. 50 
* 4,000 40, 000 1, 518.0 907. 50 1,269 4,642.5) 
Increase in limit of cost: Park Ci 8 first district. 10, 000 35,000, 30, 1,140.00, 742.50) 9090 3.742,70 
Nez: Buildings en sites acq : Nephi 55,000 40,0001, 515.00) 967-50), 200 4.64155 
(Howell), first 33 otha oe IB cena ic a rar ce 25, 000 | Murray, K y 25,000 990.00} 630. 900. 3,439.0) 
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BUILDINGS ON SITES 
OWNED OR AUV- 
THORIZED—contd. 


Rogersville, Tenn 


Rossville, Ga... 
Sandersville, Ga. 


Westpoint, Va.. . 28,000 
Waynesboro, Ga. 50, 000 


SITES (5) 
Albemarle, N. C. 10, 000 
Alma, . 
Alvin, Tex . 5, 000 
Anadarko, Okla .. 5, 000) 
Arcadis, Fla a 5, 000 
Ashburn, Ga. 5, 000 


Bamberg, S. 


Seer § 
£28 


5 


Age Sr Ol Soro on 


Depreci-| Jani- | Sup- 
. | plies. Total. 


58888 8885 


z 
B 


PEPEPEPE 


5852888885 


S8888 888888888888 8888 


Se 


ts 
2 
= 


8 


C 


A 


eee 


OOTO d DS OS 


rere 


BSSREEEESBESRERE 


2 
— 
a 


< 
7 


aber 


— 


E 


at 


e 


= 


1,620. 00 1,080. 00 


Sees 
ERES- 
8888 8 


— 


S 


Aan 


oe 
sao 
2 
B 


= 


BRS 


888888888 8888 8888 


88888852 


S 


on 
8 


2 


xe 
eo rw ek 


— aaan —2— 2 — 
See 


— PRA Re 


998888888885 


~ 
— 2 
tm ie me ene 


ee ee 


Ci 


nm 
— 


Esti- Inter- 
Place. mate. Bill. est: Total. 


A 
= 
— 
= 
— 


ae 
35 
88. 


888 


@) 00 

ee Q 
1, 630. 3,510.09 

445 9 

1 1 

1 3, 500. 00 
1, 1, 4,920.00 

990.0 630. 3,480.00 
1, 590. 00) 1,080. 4) 830.00 
1, 440, 00; 1, 080. | 4380.00 
1,140. 00% 742. f | 3,142.50 

9 40 4 4 
53 Ko 
1,740, 00) 1,192.50) 1 5,002.5) 

1 0 i 3, 500. 00 

1 1 t t 
8. Ka 1, 5,212.59 
a, 740-00 “an ¢ e 4,980.09 

1 1 

ag 1 0 50 1, i Ba 
1,590.00) 1,030.00) _ 1, 4, 830.09 
1,140.00 "742.50 K: 22 
8) 8 EEIE 
1 By N by TOTEN 
1,020.00} 630.00 3, 610-00 
9 U 1 3.500. 00 
8, 8 0 € é sms 

7 (X) 0 * 
Ae Bod Seal % 8 

OU 1 
1.20.00 1,308.00 N 9 $415.09 
1,740.00] 967. 50 1, 4, 867. 50 
1,665.00} 1,039.00] 1 200) 4,905. 09 
1445 

1 ' 09 
1,470. 00 80 1, o 2.857. 
1,650.00 1, 080. 00 1, 900| 4, 890. 09 
“oe 855.00 1 0 8 

1 1 } 

f f 9 
1,740. 000 1, O80. 90 1, 0 4889.05 
1; 620. 00] 1,080.00) 1, 900] 4, 860. 00 
1,890. 00 1. 192. 30 1, 5, 242. 59 
1,140.00} 742.50 3, 742.59 
1,140.00} 742. 50 3,742. 59 
1, 590. 00} 1, 089, 00 4,530.09 
1,440. 00 ” 987. 50 4, 267.50 
1. 742. 50 3, 817.50 
1, $55. 00 4, 125.00 

ey | o 5,500. 00 
0 56, 


No estimate made. 

This total is not the sum of the previous columns of “ Interest,” 
x tion,” “Janitor,” and “ Supplies,” for the reason that in 
18 of the pues named certain estimates were made as to the probable 

for buildings which it was 5 would 5 


be constructed on the sites only which the bills provided for. 
these cases no estimates were made on buildings, as none were con- 
templated in the bills. The total of these 18 places amounts to 
$65,000, which, deducted from the above total, leaves a balance of 
$227,592.50, which is the total of the columns named where buildings 
were estimated upon. 


PROPOSED TARIFF COMMISSION. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks made by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Taccart], and I am pleased to learn that there 
is one Democratic Senator who has not found it necessary to 
change his mind in relation to the creation of a tariff com- 
mission in order that he may be in accord with the changed 
views of the leader of his party. The Rxconb shows that, be- 
ginning with the President and following down through all the 
leaders of the Democratic Party both in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, condemnation has been directed by 
them all against the creation of a tariff commission. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, will he not let a vote be taken on the 
workmen's compensation bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to occupy more than 10 min- 
utes, and there will be plenty of time to vote upon the bill 
before adjournment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The bill will go over at 12 o'clock. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have not the least desire to delay its passage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator’s remarks would be appro- 
priate under the shipping bill, which comes up at 12 o'clock, 
and I thought we would do well to take a vote on the work- 
men’s compensation bill and get rid of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the President’s demand for a 
tariff commission, the result of a sudden change of mind, his 
party has found difficult to understand. The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee stated in the House that: the 
party, of which he is the leader in that body, until about two 
months before he brought in the remarkable revenue bill, was 
opposed to a tariff commission. But in this matter, as in many 
others, it promptly changed its mind on demand of the Presi- 
dent, There was no cail for reasons and no serious considera- 
tion given to the change, it being sufficient that the President 
asked for it. In his canvass in 1912 the President said: “I 
will not have any commissions playing Providence to me.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. “ Playing what,” I will ask the Senator? 


Mr. SMOOT. Playing Providence to me.” 
Mr. GALLINGER. What did the President mean by that 
expression? 


Mr. SMOOT. T should very much prefer to have the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] explain what the President meant, 
because he has taken upon himself the responsibility of explain- 
ing the real meaning of statements made by the President and 
what was in the President’s mind when making them. 

Not long ago, in his Indianapolis speech, the President said 
that the establishment of a tariff commission was unneces- 
Sary, as the power had already been given to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The President said that in framing the Trade 
Commission law they had “slipped one over” on the Republi- 
cans in securing such power for the commission. That state- 
ment was not correct, as the Republicans had not been deceived 
in the least in the matter; but while the President opposed such 
a commission and was in accord with his party in forcing out 
of existence the bipartisan commission that was in office at 
the time he was elected, he now asks for a commission. 

The Democratic Party has always opposed a tariff commis- 
sion. The one appointed by President Taft was indirectly au- 
thorized by the tariff law then in existence, as the Democrats 
prevented the passage of a bill to create such a commission. 
A tariff board, the Democrats held, was a useless expense, and 
such a conclusion was the only consistent one to accord with 
their theory of a tariff for revenue only. Their platform de- 
nounced a protective tariff as unconstitutional, and if the only 
object in framing a tariff law is to secure revenue there is no 
necessity for any information from a tariff board. The present 
Speaker of the House of Representatives stated that “such a 
thing as a nonpartisan board is an impossibility in nature,” 
and he declared that a tariff board was useless. Another lead- 
ing Democrat in the House declared that the bill to create a 
tariff commission “ violates a well-established and venerated 
principle in the doctrine of the Democratic Party.” 

Another leading Democrat asked, “ Why do men who believe 
in a tariff for revenue only want to know what it costs to 
make or not to make foreign goods that come in competition 
with our own?” The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], former chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, stated that he was “not in favor of a tariff com- 
mission and never had been,” and added, “I am. thoroughly 
opposed to a tariff commission in any form whatever.” The 
present Governor of the Philippines, a former Member of the 
House, declared his belief that the tariff commission was “a 
useless expenditure of public money,” adding, “I do not see any 
place in the framing of a Democratic tariff bill for revenue only 
for an inquiry into the difference of cost between production 
here and abroad. The purpose of such a commission bill is to 
harass and delay.” The present chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House declared that he had never 
known a Democratic district convention, a Democratic State 
convention, or a Democratic national convention to declare in 
favor of a tariff board or tariff commission of any kind. That 
was true enough until the last Democratic national convention 
adopted a plank, written by the President, in favor of this 
proposed commission. The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Hardwick] said: “For one, I stand on the traditional ground 
of opposition to these commissions; of opposition to legislation 
encroaching on the constitutional functions of Congress.” A 
Representative from Alabama, an associate of the junior Sen- 
ator from that State, declared that a tariff board was a“ make- 
shift, and a false pretense.” A leading Democratic Representa- 
tive from Indiana [Mr. Cox] declared that the tariff board 
was “ wrong in principle and wrong in policy.” 


A prominent Democrat from Mississippi [Mr. Stssox] de- 
clared that a tariff board “ would be a surrender of the dearest 
of Democratic principles.” The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
JAMES] said: “I have always been against boards and commis- 
sions. I believe that the fathers of the Republic were wise, 
even wiser than they knew, when they lodge! with the great 
House of Representatives of the people the right to formulate 
tariff legislation.” Another eminent Democrat quoted the well- 
known lines: 

The Devil was sick—the Devil a monk would be. 
The Devil was well—the devil a monk was he. 

From which it would appear that that Member, now chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing, thinks that the President 
is a pretty sick man politically, which is no doubt the case. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any further time of the Sen- 
ate at this time; but I have similar quotations that would fill 
a volume, from leading Democrats of the Senate and of the 
House and of the country, bitterly opposing the creation of a 
tariff commission. We find now that all of them will vote for 
such a commission; all have changed their minds; all fall in 
line at the command of the captain of the team and march like 
good soldiers, and they will vote for the creation of a tariff com- 
mission, no matter what the character of it may be. 

Mr. President, I think that when the revenue Dill is before 
the Senate it will be the proper time to go into the fuller dis- 
cussion of this subject. I have been in favor of a tariff com- 
mission for years, but not one such as proposed. Whatever 
tariff commission is created ought to be responsive to Congress, 
report to Congress, its membership be appointed by Congress, 
and not be in any way under obligation to the President of the 
United States. If such a tariff commission could be created, or 
one patterned after the ones in Germany, there would be no 
harm in having a tariff commission, and would be a source 
from which information could be secured by the committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives at times when they 
are considering a change in the revenue laws of our country. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, we have before the 
Senate the United States employees’ compensation bill. Does 
oe Senator from Massachusetts wish to address himself to the 

Mr. WEEKS. I desire to take the floor when the Senator 
from Georgia has finished. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think we desire any special 
discussion of the United States employees’ compensation bill. 
There are two amendments. I am advised that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cumaans] desires to offer an amendment, and 
for that reason Senators on the other side prefer that we 
should not vote upon the bill at once. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sidération of the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United States 
shipping hoard for the purpose of encouraging, developing, and 
creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a merchant 
marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the United 
States with its Territories and possessions and with forcign 
countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the foreign 
and interstate commerce of the United States; and for other 


urposes. 

[Mr. WEEKS addressed the Senate. After speaking for an 
hour and three-quarters, he yielded the floor for the day. His 
speech is printed entire in the Senate proceedings of August 
14, 1916.] : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that 
circumstances make it necessary for me to leave the city 
to-night. If it were not for that fact I should not at this 
time attempt to speak upon this bill. In fact, I know that this 
caucus-made measure will be passed, against all protest and 
reason, and nothing I can or could say will change the opinion 
of Senators, because that has already been irrevocably settled. 
I, however, desire briefly to state why I am opposed to the bill, 
and why I would vote against it if I were present when it is 
placed on its passage. 

After reading the bill and listening to the arguments that 
have been made upon it—in fact, being familiar, as all of us 
are, with all the conditions which caused its conception and 
birth—I have concluded that it is here for campaign purposes 
only. 

I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 
that there are very few Senators who believe that the bill can 
be worked satisfactorily, and who do not believe that it will 
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probably be repealed before it has had time to go into full 
operation. I believe it will be repealed if the next Congress 
should be Republican. ‘ 

Knowing the record of the President of the United States on 
the Panama Canal tolls proposition, it is entirely reasonable to 
believe that he would reverse himself in two years from now 
if, unfortunately for the country, he should:be reelected, and 
ask his party—nay, compel his party—to reverse the action 
that it is about to take en this measure. The greatest cause 
for doubt of his doing this, however,.is the fact that he was 
wrong when he forced his party to repeal the Panama act, and 
he would be right if he asked for a repeal of the bill about 
to be enacted into law. t 

This will make a fairly good campaign document for Demo- 
cratic Senators, who do not stop to explain to the people the 
futility of the measure. They can give it an oratorical virtue 
which it does not possess, and by omitting its defects can have 
some hope of fooling the people. 

The most that is expected of this appropriation of $50,000,000 
is that it will build probably 500,000 tons of freight-carrying 
ships. It is estimated as low as 300,000 tons. Five hundred thou- 
sand tons, with from six to ten million tons of American ocean 
freight, eould have no appreciable effect upon the freight rates. 
It does, however, take $50,000,000 out of the people’s Treasury 
that has already been overdrawn. Or, rather, it is proposed to 
mortgage, through the issue of bonds, the people’s property to 
the extent of half a hundred million dollars. 

The majority have in this Congress appropriated millions upon 
millions of dollars that they never would have dared to appro- 
priate had it not been believed that they could rely upon the war 
emergency as an excuse. Yet I assume, Mr. President, there are 
very few Senators in this body who believe that the war will not 
be over before any one of these emergency war projects can be 
put in operation. If ocean freight rates are high new, and no 
doubt they are high, it is due entirely to the war situation. When 
the European conflict is over those rates will be reduced, and let 
it net be forgotten that all the extra ship tonnage that the United 
States is placing upon the sea under any circumstances would be 
for the benefit of men who are engaged in the shipping business, 
and not one dollar of benefit will accrue to the people of the 
United States who are to pay the taxes for buying or building 
these proposed boats. Indeed, the high ocean rates on our ex- 
port shipments are not paid by the producers of this country, but 
are paid by the foreign buyer and consumer. They are obliged 
to have the goods and they pay the freight. 

You have voted $20,000,000 for an armor plant, a war emer- 
gency provision, and it will take at least four years, long after 
the war is concluded, before the expenditure of that money can 
be utilized in any degree by the people of the United States, 
and by doing this you have not insured to the Government of the 
United States the ability to buy this plate as cheaply even as it 
can be purchased now. 

You have voted $20,000,000 for a nitrate plant. It can not be 
operated until the war is over, when the emergency is passed. 

You have expended public money like a drunken sailor. You 
have appropriated money that will bring, that can bring no 
benefit to the people, but which they must pay. You have 
saddled upon them a debt which they can not cancel in a gen- 
eration. 5 

This is the time for political exploitation through partisan 
legislation. You expect that you ean go out to the people and 
say to them, “ We are going to reduce ocean freight rates by 
placing upon the seas Government-built ships of 500,000 tons 
capacity.” You will not tell them that the total tons of American 
freight requiring beats is 10,000,000, and that 500,000 tons will 
furnish the same competition to that vast amount that a canoe 
does to an ocean liner. 

Mr. President, I do not like to be considered a scold, but the 
truth should be spoken and the mask of deception removed. 
It is time that you dealt fairly and honestly with the people of 
the United States, that instead of offering them an alleged 
benefit you know is a sham and compelling them to pay for it; 
instead of giving them a stone when they ask for bread, you had 
better be frank with yourselves and with your constituents and 
have some regard for the deplorable condition of the Treasury 
of the United States. Fifty million dollars have come to be a 
bagafelle in the mind of this administration, and it is in com- 
parison with its total stupendous expenditures. The people may 
not agree with you in this, however, for they know that these 
$50,000,000 are to be taken from them in the form of taxes, 
and under your Democratic poliey no part of it is to be paid 
by the foreigner, who, after the European war is over, will be 
given the benefit of the American market, the same as he was 
given it during the 10 months before the war. 


The most that could be expected from this measure, I repeat, 
would be to give a little benefit to a few favored shippers, be- 
cause these few ships could make but few ports, those ports 
to be selected by the board, and, judged by the boards which 
have been appointed under this administration, it will cer- 
tainly distribute these favors for the benefit of the faithful. 

Mr. President, I would vote against this bill if I were present, 
because it is, in my judgment, a fraud upon the people. I am 
not going inte the effect it might have upon private shipping 
and shipping interests. I do not agree with some of my col- 
leagues on this side that the expenditure of $50,000,000 will 
materially, at least at the present time, affect those interests 
very largely, because it is by comparison but a bagatelle. It, 
of course, is the recognition of a principle which, if enlarged, 
would be very detrimental to the interests of our country and 
certainly in opposition to every principle that Democracy has 
advocated during all its past. It is also antagonistic to an 
increased merehant marine. It will discourage, not encourage, 
shipbuilding. 

I think it is time to call a halt on this game of playing to the 
galleries for political purposes only. There are not many Sena- 
tors on the other side or on this who would propose this bill, 
much less would they stand on the floor and advocate it seri- 
ously, if it were not for the unsettled conditions caused by the 
European war at the present time. Europe is drunk with blood 
and the United States is intoxicated with extravagance born of 
war. I repeat, under your own statements and admissions 
practically not a ton of this freight ean be put into service 
before the war in all reasonable probabilities will have ended. 
Have you not incurred enough debts already, without contract- 
ing this one? 

Possibly you can buy some boats and put them into service at 
once, but if you buy them you take those already on the sea; 
you do not add to the total tonnage. You simply take so much 
tonnage that is already now in service from private manage- 
ment and put it under the management of the Government. If 
under its present management it is highly profitable, the owner 
will not sell at a price which the Government can afford to pay. 
If it is unprofitable now, it would be worse than foolish for the 
Government to purchase it. 

I regret that I had not known a little earlier that the Senate 
was to adjourn to-day at 2 o’clock. It is now 10 minutes to 2, 
and I will not prevent Senators who have formal matters 
to present from doing so before adjournment. There are other 
reasons for opposing this bill than those I have given, and which 
I had hoped to present to the Senate; but perhaps I have said as 
much as I ought to have said already. I have simply voiced 
my own honest conviction of what the purposes of the bill are 
and what its results or lack of them will be. I yield now to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

[Mr. Borax presented petitions, which appear under the ap- 
propriate heading.] 

3 FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to consider a reso- 
Tution to print, on the basis of an estimated cost ef $500, which 
is the amount allowed under the law for either branch of Con- 
gress to print without a concurrent resolution, additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 500. It is the Federal farm-loan act 
annotated and indexed. There is a very great demand for it. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board alone this morning asked for 
6,000 copies. It is a very useful document, and I should like to 
have it printed, 

Mr. PENROSE. I do not intend to object, but I only want to 
hazard the observation that there are 9,000,000 people in Penn- 
sylyania and I have not had a single request for a copy of the 
act. I do not think the people of Pennsylvania take a particle 
of interest in it, and other Senators have told me that they have 
not had requests from any source for it. I do not object, however. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think requests for it will come from the 
Senator’s State. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be inted gi naar og ies of Sen- 
ate Document No. 500, -fourth ess, first on, entitled 
“The Federal farm-loan act,” for the use of the Senate document 
room, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock Monday. N 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, August 14, 1916, at 12 o’clock m. 
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SENATE. 4 
Monpay, August 14, 1916. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Bishop E. E. Hoss, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., offered the 
following prayer: 

We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, for the good providence 
which has been over our lives during all the years that are past 
and which has brought us in peace and safety to this hour. We 

- pray Thee to let Thy blessing rest upon the deliberations of this 
body to-day. Grant that everything that is done here may be 
done in Thy fear and for Thy glory, and may eventuate in the 
welfare of our country and the common interest of mankind. 

Bless Thy servant, the Presiding Officer of this body, and all 
the Senators from all the States, with their families, their wives 
and children, and their constituents. Bless our country. We 
thank God for this country, and especially praise Him at this 
time that in the order of His providence while all the world is 
in tumult and storm we are at peace; and we pray that in the 
years to come we will be kept at peace, with honor. Protect and 
preserve us, we beseech Thee, from the afflictions that distress 
mankind. Hasten the coming of peace throughout the world. 
O God, in Thy own way, in Thy own good time, send peace to the 
disturbed and restless earth. 

Listen to these our prayers. Forgive our sins and save us for 
His sake, who taught us in prayer to say: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory for ever and ever.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

S. 1781. An act for the relief of Nathaniel Monroe; 

S. 1818. An act for the relief of Nelson T. Saunders; 

S. 3539. An act for the relief of John L. Moon; 

S. 6013. An act to confirm the entry of John Dowd; and 

S. 6331. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patent to William H. Ingle for homestead entry in Colorado. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11129) for the re- 
lief of the owners of the barkentine Mabel I. Meyers and her 
master and crew, and for the relief of the owners of cargo of 
molasses late on board said barkentine. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 6369) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 8533) for the relief of Mike G. Womack with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1093. 

H. R. 1358. 

H. R. 1568. 
1571. 


An act for the relief of James Anderson; 
An act for the relief of Everett H. Corson; 
An act for the relief of N. Ferro; 

An act for the relief of Albert T. Huso; 

An act for the relief of John Berrin; 

An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 

An act for the relief of Thomas P. Darr; 
An act for the relief of John W. Baggott; 
An act for the relief of Sarah E. Elliott; 
An act for the relief of Gertrude Becherer; 
An act for the relief of George W. Laland; 
An act for the relief of Thomas E. Philips; 
An act for the relief of Frederick Chateau; 
An act for the relief of William A. Steward; 
An act for the relief of James Campbell ; 
An act for the relief of Thomas J. Temple; 
An act for the relief of Edward F. McDermott, 
es Williams. 

045. An act for the relief of Caleb T. Holland; 


e 
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763. An act for the relief of Stephen J. Simpson ; 


R. 8411. An act for the relief of James R. McGuire; 

. R. 8844. An act for the relief of H. B. Rogers; 

. R. 8945. An act for the relief of John P. Chesley; 

. R. 8970. An act for thé relief of James H. ©. Mann; 

. R. 9968. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 

. Mills, deceased ; 

An act for the relief of William H. Woods; 
An act for the relief of Anna C. Parrett; 
An act for the relief of S. Spencer Carr; 
An act for the relief of S. S. Yoder; 
An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; 

. An act for the relief of S. E. Bennett; 
H. R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen; 

H. R. 12135. An act to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, postmas- 
ter at Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said post 
office at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office De- 
partment; 

H. R. 12145. An act for the relief of Joseph Manning; 

H. R. 12240. An act for the relief of John Brodie; 

H. R. 13106. An act for the relief of the trustee and parties 
who are now or who may hereafter become interested in the 
estate of James A. Chamberlain under the terms of his will; 

H. = 13788. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Prat; 

H. R. 13820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Buttner ; ; 
14245. An act for the relief of Edward Looby 
14571. An act for the relief of the Muwaukee Bridge 


14572. An act for the relief of Gertie Foss; 
14784. An act for the relief of Alma Provost; 
14826. act for the relief of F. M. Barfield; 
14927. act for the relief of William H. Boyer; 
14978. net for the relief of Ida Turner; 
15109. net for the relief of Catherine A. Fox; 
15718. act for the relief of Thomas Baker; 
16519. act for the relief of Joseph F. Mitchell; 
act 
act 
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16590. for the relief of George Le Clear; 
16719. for the relief of John P. Sutton; and 
16974. An act for the relief of John L. Kelley. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 18982) to extend temporarily 
the time for filing applications and fees and taking action in 
the United States Patent Office in favor of nations granting 
reciprocal rights to United States citizens. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WORKS. I have two telegrams here in the nature of 
memorials, one from the Los Angeles Clearing House Associa- 
tion and the other from the California Bankers’ Association, 
protesting against the imposition of a special tax upon banks 
in the revenue bill. I ask that the telegrams may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The telegrams were referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., August 12, 1916. 


An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
An 
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Hon. Joun D. W. 
United idee 8 Washington, D. 0.: 


This association, representing 22 members and affiliated banks of Los 
Angeles city, respecifully request that you use every influence possible 
toward preventing the reinstatement in the revenue bill now under con- 
sideration of the seria bankers’ tax of $1 per thousand. We oppose 
most strenuous! such special tax as being discriminatory and un- 
just unless app led rations. 
NGELES CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
. SARTORI, President. 
E W. SMITH, Secretary. 


* 


San Francisco, CAL., August 13, 1916. 
Hon. Jonx D. WORK 
United States 8 Washington, D. C.: 


Ata 
comes 0 


iscrimination. Bankers 
rdens of national 


expense, but vi protest against being singled 


taxed when ca 
called upon in 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may state in this connection that I 
have received a number of telegrams of the same purport as 
those presented by the Senator from California. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire also to state that I have received hun- 
dreds of such telegrams, which I have not asked to have placed 


in the RECORD, 
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Mr. JONES. I have a telegram relating to the same matter, 
reading as follows: 
SEATTLE, WASH., August 13, 1916. 


Hon. WESLEY L. Jones, 
Washington, D. C.: 


We are told Democratie caucus may reinstate special bankers’ tax in 
revenue bill. We believe such tax is discriminatory and unfair, and 
respectfully urge your opposition to it. 

SEATTLE CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 

This is from the Seattle Clearing House Association. I have 
here another telegram from the Spokane Clearing House Associ- 
ation making the same request. I ask that these telegrams may 
be referred to the Committee on Finance in the hope that the 
Democratic membership of that committee will call them to the 
attention of the Democratic caucus, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be so referred. 

Mr. GRONNA. In connection with the subject referred to 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr, Jones] I have two tele- 
grams which I ask may be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and I also ask that they may be printed in the Recorp. 
They are very brief. 

The telegrams were referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Sroxane, WASH., August 12, 1916. 
Senator A. J, GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C. e 
We understand the caucus is considerin. 
bankers’ tax of $1 per thousand. We solicit your op 
measure, because the law discriminates and is unjust. 
will be appreciated. 


reinstating the special 
ition to the 
four assistance 


R. L. RUTTER, 
President Spokane & Eastern Trust Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH., August 12, 1916. 


Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We are informed there is a possibility of the special bankers’ tax be- 
ing reinstated in the revenue bill. The members of this association 
will soncecnte your efforts in endeavoring to defeat such an unjust and 
discriminatory measure. f 

SPOKANE CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ar- 
kansas City., Kans., praying for action by the Government to 
prevent a general railroad strike, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr, PHELAN presented petitions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Fernando and of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Redlands, in the State of California, praying for the settlement 
of the difficulties between the railroads and their employees by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. JAMES, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 18618) to amend section 4931 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, reported adversely there- 
on, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15807) to provide for holding ses- 
sions of the United States district court in the district of Maine 
and for dividing said district into divisions, and providing for 
offices of the clerk and marshal of said district to be maintained 
in each of said divisions, and for the appointment of a field 
deputy marshal in the division in which the marshal does not 
reside, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 786) thereon. ' 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 6843) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to create a Commerce Court, and to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as here- 
tofore amended, and for other purposes,“ approved June 18, 
1910, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 787) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4500) to incorporate the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 788) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8180) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Clarence C. Kress to the grade of captain, United States 
Army, Medical Corps, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 789) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 4356) to enlarge, 
extend, remodel, and repair the United States post-office and 
courthouse building located at Baltimore, Md., reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 790) thereon. 


IIII 789 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 


Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. From the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 
14338) to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill, and in connection with the request I will make a short 
statement, 

This is what is known as the lighthouse bill. It contains pro- 
vision for certain needed establishments in connection with that 
service. The Senate passed a bill and the House passed a bill 
on the same subject, but it did not contain all the provisions in- 
cluded in the Senate bill. The Senate bill is now on the House 
Calendar, The chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce advises me that there will be no further 
meeting of that committee at this session, and the only way the 
matter can be properly brought before the House of Representa- 
tives in the absence of a reference to the committee is by the 
course we propose to take now—to strike out the House bill and 
to insert the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to Insert: 


That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to establish, 
rovide, or improve the following aids to navigation and other works 
the Lighthouse Service, under the tment of Commerce, in 
accordance with the respective limits of costs hereinafter respectively 
set forth, which shall in no case be exceeded: 


Light keepers’ gwernig and appurtenant structures, including sites 
therefor, within the limit of cost fixed by the act approved February 
26, 1907 (34 Stats., p. 996), $75,000. 


Constructing and equipping ht vessels for general service on the 
Great Lakes, or for general Service, $150,000, 


SECOND LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Constructing and equipping a lighthouse depot for the second light- 
house district, $85,000. 


THIRD LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Constructing, or purchasing, and equipping a lighthouse tender to 
1 8 worn out in service in the third lighthouse district, 
$ Improvin the light station, moving the 0 signal, and construet - 
s dwelling at Great Salt Pond Light Station, R. I. y 8 
mprovement of the offices and n at the general iig thouse 
depot at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y., $21,000, 
Tniproving e aids to navigation on the Bast River, N. Y., $16,000. 


FIFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Constructing and equipping a light vessel for station off Cape 
Charles, Va., or for general service, $130,000. 


AS poring lights and fog signals leading to Cape Charles City, Va., 
t Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids on the east- 
220 75 8 of Chesapeake y and tributaries, Maryland and Virginia, 


NINTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Removal and rebuilding on another site of the 9 5 statlon and 
dwelling at or near Point Borinquen, Porto Rico, $85, 


TENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT, 
Aids to navigation at Huron Harbor, Ohio, Bs sy 500. 
Improving the aids to navigation at Fairpo Harbor, Ohio, $42,000, 
ELEVENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
Improving aids to navigation and establishing new aids at or near 
the entrance to Keweenaw Waterway Harbor of Refuge, Portage River. 
Mich., $110,000. 


TWELFTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. : 
Improving the Aey and fog-signal station at Manitowoc North 
Breakwater, Wis., $21,000. 
SIXTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 
aa to navigation and improvement of existing aids in Alaska, 


SEVENTEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


For the establishment of aids to navigation and improvement of 
existing aids in Washington and Oregon, seventeenth lighthouse dis- 
trict, $35,000. 

NINETEENTH LIGHTHOUSE DISTRICT. 


Constructing and equipping a 8 i 9 depot at Hono- 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii, pending the establishment of a permanent 
depot, $5,000; and authority is hereby granted to erect such temporary 
depot on land to be leased 
onstruction and equipment of a lighthouse depot for the nineteenth 
lighthouse district, $90,000: Provided, That arrangements shall be 
made to use for the purposes herein lands and property now belonging 
to the United States and being used by the Navy for naval purposes, 
Sec. 2. That hereafter the Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
whenever he shall deem it advisable, to exchange any right of way o 
the United States in connection with lands pertaining to the Light- 
house Service for such other right of way as may be advantageous to 
the service, under such terms and conditions as he may deem to be 
for the best interests of the Government; and in case any expenses 
are incurred by the United States in making such exchange the same 
shall be payable from the appropriation General expenses, Tight 
house Service” for the fiscal year during which such exchange shall 


ected. . 
Sec. 3. That hereafter post lantern lights and other aids to navi- 
9 may be establish and maintained, in the discretion of the 
‘ommissioner of Lighthouses, out of the annual appropriation for 
the Lighthouse Service on the Mobile, Tombigbee, Warrior, and Black 
Warrior Rivers, Ala. 
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Sec. 4. That the 10775 atlon General expenses, Lighthouse 
Service“ shall be available for the purchase and necessary equipment 
of one motorcycle and the repair and operation of the same for use 
of the Lighthouse Service in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Src. 5. That hereafter light keepers and assistant light keepers of 
the Lighthouse Service shall be entitled to medical relief without 
charge at hospitals and other stations of the Public Health Service 
under the rules and regulations governing the care of seamen of the 
merchant marine: Provided, That this benefit shall not apply to any 
keeper or assistant keeper who receives an original appointment after 
the passage of this act unless the applicant passes a he a examina- 
tion in accordance with rules approved by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and the amendment was 
concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 6857) for the relief of John Flanigan; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) : 

A bill (S. 6858) to state the rights of nations and to lay the 
foundations for the establishment of a Court of Nations, a Con- 
gress of Nations, and an International Army and Navy, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 6859) to amend section 8 of the act of April 26, 1910, 
entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded Paris greens, lead ar- 
senates, and other insecticides and also fungicides, and for regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6860) granting an increase of pension to Jonas H. 
Upton (swith accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: a 

A bill (S. 6861) granting an increase of pension to David Gal- 
braith (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 6862) for the relief of Amos Dahuff; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


CIVIL EMPLOYEES IN THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Mr. PENROSE. I introduce a joint resolution which I ask to 
have read for the information of the Senate and then referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) for the relief of civil 
employees of the Federal Government who are members of the 
National Guard or Naval Militia of the several States, Terri- 
tories, or the District of Columbia was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
gu a leave of absence, with pay, to all civil employees of the United 

tates of America, who, being members of the National Guard or Naval 
Militia of any State or Territory, or of the District of Columbia, b; 
reason thereof, shall have been or shall hereafter be summoned an 
received into the — pga! or naval service of the United States during 
the continuation of su: service and until his discharge therefrom, 


RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. CHILTON. TI introduce a joint resolution making an 
appropriation for the temporary relief of the flood sufferers in 
West Virginia. I ask that the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 165) for relief of the flood 
sufferers in West Virginia, was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 


3 5 the sum 3 or so ain arouse may 
necessary, e approp: out of any money in the 
not otherwise a — for the relief of persons suffering by reason 
of the recent floods on the waters of the Kanawha, Mud, and Coal 
Rivers in West Virginia. The Secretary of War, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe from time to time, is authorized to expend said 
sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, in relieying destitution 
and caring for the injured and homeless who are suffering from the 
result of sald flood and providing sanitary conditions; and he shall 
accounts of his e ditures: hereunder and shall rt the same 
to Congress; and . as far as possible, cooperate with local and 
State authorities, relief associations, and or: zations; and he may 
use ana Army tents, equipment, or 2 which he may deem 
proper in affording adequate and immediate relief. 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, in connection with the joint 
resolution I wish to have placed in the Recorp some tel 
which I have received from the governor and other officials and 
prominent citizens of the State of West Virginia, 


There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 
Hon. W Ð. CHILTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Have just returned from visit through Cabin Creek and Coal River 
distriets. Newspaper reports of the situation are not exaggerated, ex- 
cept possible loss of life, which is approximately 75. More than 5,000 
people are homeless and without food and clothing. Thirty to Atty 
thousand dollars is needed for immediate relief work. I have issu 
an appeal to ple of the State for funds; provisions are being dis- 
tributed effectively through heroic efforts of 500 men of West Virginia 
National Guard. est Virginia will be glad to receive any ald from the 
Federal Government in this disaster, the most destructive in the history 
of the State. 

H. D. HATFIELD, Governor. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 
Hon. W. Ð. CH E 


N. IL rox. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.“ 
Flood victims have been pn temporary relief in way of food sup- 
lies and shelter, Nearly 1,000 families lost everything. By using 
National Guard we have reached ractically all victims with food sup- 
plies and there is no actual „ Permanent relief needed in an- 
other week in way of clothing and house furnish On orders of 
governor, I am purchasing and forwarding supplies for immediate 
needs, but, as you know, there Is no appropriation from which to pay 
for such purchases. About $50,000 needed for permanent relief. ov- 
ernor has called upon people for relief fund. 
Boxb, Adjutant General. 
Sr. ALBANS, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 
W. E. CHILTON, 3 
Washington, D. C.: 
Coal River Lumber & Coal Co. ruined. Four drowned. Heavy relief 
will be needed. 
A. W. WHEATON, Mayor. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916, 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Loss of life will reach about 60; pri 2 loss will exceed 85,000,000. 
Losses are on the Horse Creek, Mud River, portion of Little Coal, 
Big Coal River for about 80 miles, and all of Cabin Creek. 
About 1,000 families homeless, without clothing or food, are bein: 
cared for liberal contributions. Food and clothing being distribut: 
by the soldiers now encamped at Kanawha SF by pack s; rail- 
road and wagon roads gone. It will take $150,000 to take care of 
needs of homeless population. Can you do anything to help the people 


there? 
Davip A. JAYNE, 
General Manager Charleston Daily Gazette. 


— 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 
W. E. CHILTON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Just returned from Racine and Peytona. Two drowned at fy dary 
600 homeless from Seth to Ashford, with nothing left; 1,500 this 
district. Can you get temporary mail service established from Marmet 
to Peytona via Racine? reat relief. Wire in care Ruffner Hotel. 

W. M. OSBORNB, 
United States Marshal. 
Wulrn SULPRUR SPRINGS, W. Va., 
August 13, 1916—5.15 p. m. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Your wire my arrival here this morning. Have just returned from 
walk and ride mouth to head of Cabin Creek. About 700 families have 
lost all but clothes on their backs. Hundred thousand dollars should 


company's loss Is ap- 
all are fed, but impossible for them 


J. R. THOMAS, 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 13, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

More than 1,000 families made homeless and left without food or 
clothing. Roads and railroads washed away. Food taken to them by 

ck route with difficulty across mountains. This work is being done 
y members of the National Guard 3 at Kanawha City. Con- 
tributions are libe but not sufficient to meet the needs of these 
homeless and destitute people. For 80 miles on Big Coal River not 
a home left in the bottom lands. From my intimate 1 this 
territory it will take $200,000, in addition to what will be here, 
to take care of these people. I hope you may be able to help people. 

Saut. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have just received a telegram from R. G. 
Hubbard, of Charleston, W. Va., which I also ask to have in- 
corporated in the Record. Mr. Hubbard is a partner in one of 
the large wholesale firms in Charleston and is most conserva- 
tive in his statements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


The telegram is as follows: 3 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., August 14, 1916. 
Hon. W. E. CHILTON, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
TTT 
an iver. new investigation ws - 
ation worse than yet ‘amount needed not less than $500,000. 
This is a case where Go t aid is n 
R. G. Ovpparm. 
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Mr. CHILTON. I ask that the joint resolution be referred to 
the Committee ou Appropriations. I do not see the chairman of 
the committee here, but I sincerely hope that the committee 
will make an early report. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to ask Congress to help the State of 
West Virginia in this direct way, but I wish to state in this 
connection that our people are responding liberally in this 
catastrophe. The newspapers of that section are raising large 
funds. One, I see, has raised two or three thousand dollars. 
The State government has responded promptly, but the extent 
of the disaster is such that it is impossible for local help to be 
adequate. The flood extends over a distance of probably 100 
miles. It has destroyed millions of dollars of property and a 
great many lives and has rendered many thousands of our peo- 
ple homeless. The situation is but partially covered by these 
telegrams. In addition to the telegrams from Gov, Hatfield 
and Adjt. Gen. Bond, I call attention to that of Mr. J. R. 
Thomas, a prominent citizen, who is a great sufferer financially 
himself, who has been personally over that part of the flooded 
area on Cabin Creek, and he speaks from actual observation; 
and I know that his statements can be relied upon. Mr. Os- 
borne is the United States marshal and Mr. Stephenson is a 
prominent citizen, and both are well acquainted with the Coal 
River section which was inundated, and speak from actual 
knowledge. Mr. Jayne, of the Gazette, is one of those con- 
nected with relief work, and is in a position to have reliable 
information. Mayor Wheaton, of St. Albans, is in a position to 
speak with knowledge of the lower Coal River section. In ad- 
dition to these, I have information, through ex-Goy. Mac- 
Corkle and other friends, communicated by telephone and tele- 
grams, which enables me to say that the situation is critical 
and the Government should extend aid not alone from the 
promptings of humanity, but in the interests of the public 
health. 

Mr. PENROSE. The Senator is not very easy to hear on this 
side of the Chamber. Does he ask for an appropriation? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes. I ask that the joint resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PENROSE. How much does the Senator ask for? 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask for $200,000. 

Mr. PENROSE. I thought I would move to amend the joint 
resolution so as to give several hundred thousand dollars to 
Pittsburgh. I have here a newspaper clipping which I should 
like to have read by the Secretary for the information of the 
Senate and the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. PENROSE. Of course the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment in his beneyolence, I have no doubt. 

Mr. CHILTON. The joint resolution goes to the committee. 
I can not accept an amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE. I should like to have the clipping read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 
$1,000,000 STORM LOSS IN PITTSBURGH DISTRICT—SOMBH STREETS COVERED 

WITIL 2 nr OF DEBRIS AND SUBURBAN TRAFFIC CRIPPLED—TWO LIVES 

TOLL OF DELUGE—FAMILIES MADE HOMELESS AND RELIEF MOVEMENT 

STARTED TO ALLEVIATE DISTRESS, 7 
PITTSBURGH, August 6, 1916. 


Following the destructive storm which swept this region Saturday 
afternoon, causing two deaths, endangering many others, and causin 
more than $1,000,000 loss by fire, lightning, and rain, thousands o: 
men have been put to work repairing damage. The west and south 
hills district of the city suffered most, any streets are covered 
with 2 inches to 2 feet of débris and mud. c will be crippled 
in Hays, Homestead, West Homestead, Braddock, Turtle Creek, Mun- 
hall, Fairhaven, and other suburbs for several 8. 

Search in Saw Mill Run from the nineteenth ward to the Ohio River 
by Peter Bandel disclosed no trace of the body of his daughter, Mary 
Bandel, aged 15, who was drowned near her home in Edgebrook Ave- 
nue during the storm, when she went into a chicken coop on the brink 
of the swollen creck to save chickens, 

Edward Duncan, aged 50, was killed instantly by lightning in his 
nome = Trotter while the storm was at its height. is home was 

lamaged. 

In Hays, across the Monongahela River from Pittsburgh, where many 
families were made homeless when the Glass Run Creek overflowed 
its banks during the tempest, a movement was started to-day to raise 
a relief fund. elghbors last night provided shelter for the families 
whose homes were destroyed. 

The foundations of more than a score of houses were washed away 
in the vicinity of Glass Run, Fifty carloads of débris were removed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to-day from Rand Station, where the 
storm caused a landslide. 

Munhall was without water last night and to-day as a result of the 
South Pittsburgh water main, near Hays, having burst. 

Six children who were reported missing from their home in Hays 
during the storm, and were believed to have perished, were found in 
the homes of neighbors to-day. Mothers became almost frantic when 
their children failed to return home during the storm. They hurried 
to police headquarters, and a squad of police was detailed to investigate. 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he is in good faith about this request? The Senator has 
joked so much with the Senate of late that I never can tell, at 
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least by his expression, whether he is in earnest or whether he 
is making fun. 

Mr. PENROSE. No, Mr. President; if $200,000 is to go to flood 
sufferers in West Virginia, I want a similar amount to go to 
Pittsburgh, and other cases I think will occur to me between now 
and to-morrow to further amend the joint resolution. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr, President, I apprehended just what the 
Senator's motive was. I want to say to him that West Virginia 
has had a great many floods, a great many misfortunes, a great 
many terrible things in the way of water catastrophes and fire 
losses. This is the first time she has ever presented a matter 
of this kind to Congress, and it was only on the representation 
of an official character from the governor and other prominent 
people of the State that many thousands of people were in danger 
of losing their lives as a result of this terrible catastrophe that 
I introduced the joint resolution. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that many appropriations of this kind 
have been made, some of them during the present session. I do 
not think this request on the part of the officials and prominent 
people of the State, people who are contributing of their own 
means to the extent of their ability, who come with a petition 
saying that thousands of children and women are in distress, 
should be met in the contemptuous or the laughing way sug- 


‘gested by the remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania and 


the newspaper clipping he had read at the desk. I do not think 
it is a time when we should be making merriment over the 
distress of thousands of women and children. I am introducing 
the joint resolution in good faith. I ask the committee for 
prompt work in disposing of it, and I shall ask the Senate to 
consider it seriously, not in the light.vein suggested by the 
remarks of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. President, as a resident of Pittsburgh I 
think I ought to say the suggestion of my colleague did not 
emanate from that city. We are not asking for any Federal 
help at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


THE REVENUE. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask that an amendment 
to be proposed to the revenue bili (H. R. 16763), which I send to 
the desk, may be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on all certificates of stock or investment securities 
imported from any foreign country to the United States or into any 
of its possessions the rates and duties as follows: 


Upon bonds or time obligations of foreign Governments the customs 


duty of 1 per cent upon the par value. 

Upon bonds or time obligations extending more than one year of all 
companies incorporated under the laws of the United States or of 
any State thereof or of the District of Columbia or of any foreign 
country 1 per cent of the par value thereof. 

Upon certificates of capital stock whether common or preferred in all 
companies incorporated in foreign countries or in the United States or 
in any State thereof or in the District of Columbia the customs duty of 
2 per cent upon the par value thereof. 

The above rates of duty shall apply whether the actual bonds or 
actual certificates of stock are imported or whether only certificates of 
beneficial interest or legal ownership are imported and they shall 
apply whether said stocks, bonds, or certificates are imported for or 
upon purchase and sale or whether they are imported only for the pur- 
pose of security for loans or borrowed for use of any sort. 

Any person whether owner or consignee or agent acting in the impor- 
tation of said stocks, bonds, or certificates shall enter them as pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and make a declaration upon 
a form to be 8 by him and filed with the collector of the port 
at the time of entry, similar to what is required in tlre case of the 
entering of merchandise by invoice. Any attempt to import such 
stocks, bonds, or certificates In any other way for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the payment of customs duty by concealing the fact of said impor- 
tation from the customs authorities shali be deemed a violation of law, 
and any person so violating shall upon conviction be fined for each 
offense the amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the market value of 
the stocks, bonds, and certificates so imported or sought to be im- 
ported, or be imprisoned for a time not exceeding two years, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina submitted an amendment pro- 
posing to appropriate $7,055.94, being the unpaid part of the 
appropriation heretofore made to Benjamin Harry Rutledge, 
administrator of Adam ‘Tunno, surviving partner of Tunno & 
Co., on the ship Leeds Packet, Richard Bunce, master, in the 
act of Congress approved March 8, 1899, ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to the general deficiency appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


COMPENSATION OF INJURED EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15316) to provide compensa- 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be priuted. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. GALLINGER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 15455) to establish a United 
States shipping board for the purpose of encouraging, develop- 
ing, and creating a naval auxiliary and naval reserve and a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the 
United States with its Territories and possessions and with for- 
eign countries; to regulate carriers by water engaged in the 
-foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 


printed. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—OSCAR W. LOWERY. 


On motion of Mr. CUxmINs it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate the 88 in the case of S. 1181, a bill ting an increase 
er Oscar W. Lowery, — — made 
ereon, 


CHARLESTON & NORFOLK STEAMSHIP CO. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I offer a resolution which I 
send to the desk in reference to sundry petitions of certain cor- 
porations and individuals in the city of Charleston, 8, C., look- 
ing to a rehearing of a rate proposition. I ask that the resolu- 
tion be read and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The resolution (S. Res. 249) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas the Charieston & Norfolk Steamship Co., a corporation duly 
empowered by charter from the State of South Carolina to acquire, 
by purchase or ot „ Steamships and operate the same as com- 
mon carriers; and 

Whereas said company petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to put into effect certain iy banned rates from Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, etc., to Norfolk and Newport News on traffic d to 
Charleston, S. C., such proportional now being * by aforesaid 
railway companies in connection with rail lines ding south into 
Carolina territory ; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission, in an opinion dated 
June 30, 1916 (docket 8081), dismissed said petition on the ground 
that the petitioner was not a common carrier; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Fiour City Steam- 

Co. v. the L. V. R. R. Co. (1. C. C. Rept. No, 24, pp. 179- 

defined the status of a common carrier by water, such as pro- 

posed to operate under nondiscriminatory traffic arrangements, in 
specific terms; and 

Whereas the position of the Charleston & Norfolk St Co. is the 
same as that of the Flour City Steamship Co., in that d compan 
ean not afford to make enormous expenditures in equipment, pend- 
ing a decision as to whether or not it is entitled to the = 
ee pera arrangements with the rail carriers leading into Nor- 

olk; an 

Whereas subsequent to the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Flour City Steamship Co. case, the act to ap ayo com- 
merce has been further strengthened by the passage of Panama 
Canal act, under date of August 24, 1912, which empowers the Inter- 
state Commerce ssion to establish proportional rates over rail 
e when property may be or is transported to or from port by rail 
carriers ; an 

Whereas this act confers additional powers upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to those it exercised when the Flour City case 
was decided; and 

Whereas the Charleston & Norfolk Steamship Ce. has been organized 
by the merchants of Charleston for the express p of bri 
relief from an unduly discriminatory rate adjustment and for afford- 
ing an economical means of transportation ; and 

Whereas the Interstate Commerce mmission, in its decision in the 
Flour City case, established the principle that the company was enti- 
tied to a decision on the merits of the case before the company 
made large expenditures in equipment: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be requested to 

initiate an investigation upon its own motion, and in conjunction with 

this proceeding, reopen the case of the Charleston & Norfolk Steamshi 

Co. d. the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. (docket 8081), an 

give all parties an opportunity te submit 2 further ony or 

arguments, and that an opinion be rendered by the Interstate 
merce Commission as to whether or not the proportional rates prayed 
for by the petitioner will or will not be granted, in advance of the 
actual purchase of the steamships. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM CIVIL-SERVICE REQUIREMENTS. 


Mr. PENROSE. I submit a Senate resolution, and, as it 
merely asks for information from one of the departments, per- 
haps there will be no objection to its present consideration. I 
ask that the resolution be read, 

The resolution (S. Res. 246) was read as follows: 

Resolood, That the United States Civil Service Commission be, and it 
is hereby, uested to send to the Senate a list of the Executive orders 
issued snes arch 4, 1913, exempting appointees in the Federal service 
from civil-service requirements; or placing em sey under the civil 
service previously u inted outside of any eligible list prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the reselution? 

Mr. POMERENE. J sk that the resolution lie over until to- 
morrow. g 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolution goes over under the 
rule. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PENROSE. Then, Mr. President, I offer the resolution 
which I send to the desk and ask to have it read, considered, 
and passed, if there is no objection. The resolution merely asks 
for information. 

The resolution (S. Res, 247) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and h 

to inform the Senate as follows Be u D a akaa 
First. The number employees who have been a ted to post 

in the State t ance July. 1, 1913. hie ait 


Departmen 
Second. What increase in the force part- 
ment has been made since J rene Ge Sen De 


1, 1913. 
Third. The number of emp appointed since J 1, 1913, from 
eligible lists upon certification ty the nited States Gen Service Com- 


on. 
Fourth. Th ber of 1 ppoln 
eee Lee d Service, Commi 
cov. 
an Executive order dated 18, 1916, being Executive order No. 2383. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
gMr POMERENE. I ask that the resolution go over under the 
e. 
tess VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the 
rule: 
COLLECTION OF DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


Mr. JONES. I offer a Senate resolution which I send to the 
ie , and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 

n. 

The resolution (S. Res. 248) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Tr be directed to furnish 
the information called for by te Resolution 133 of March 16, 1916, 
or report to the Senate promptly why such information can not be 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President, I object to the 
present consideration of the resolution and ask that it lie over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule and be printed. The morning business is closed. 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN A. MAGUIRE. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask to have printed as a public docu- 
ment an address delivered by former Representative John A. 
Maguire on the practical workings of the Congress, which was 
a very popular address. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the matter be referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no particular objection to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the law the address should be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is a small matter, and the address is 
a very popular exposition of how Congress operates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to its being printed as a public docu- 
ment without a reference to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the law the resolution will have to 
go to the Committee on Printing. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Under the law the address will be 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE PHILIPPINES—OONFERENCE REPORT (S. voc. 
No. 530). 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
on behalf of the conference committee on the Philippine bill, to 
withdraw the report filed by me a few days ago. I shall submit 
another report later in the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the conference report is withdrawn. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK subsequently said: I submit the conference 
report on the bill S. 381, known as the Philippine government bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will lie on the table and 
be printed. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 381) 
to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as to 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and to provide a more autonomous government for those islands, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 2, 8, and 4, and agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
House insert the following: s 

“That the provisions of this act and the name ‘the Phil- 
ippines’ as used in this act shall apply to and include the Phil- 
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ippine Islands ceded to the United States Government by the 
treaty of peace concluded between the United States and Spain 
on the 11th day of April, 1899, the boundaries of which are set 
forth in Article HI of said treaty, together with those islands 
embraced in the treaty between Spain and the United States 
concluded at Washington on the 7th day of November, 1900. 

“Sec. 2. That all inhabitants of the Philippine Islands who 
were Spanish subjects on the 11th day of April, 1899, and then 
resided in said islands, and their children born subsequent 
thereto, shall be deemed and held to be citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, except such as shall have elected to preserve their 
allegiance to the Crown of Spain in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
Spain, signed-at Paris, December 10, 1898, and except such 
others as have since become citizens of some other country: 
Provided, That the Philippine Legislature, herein provided for, 
is hereby authorized to provide by law for the acquisition of 
Philippine citizenship by those natives of the Philippine Islands 
who do not come within the foregoing provisions, the natives of 
the insular possessions of the United States, and such other per- 
sons residing in the Philippine Islands who are citizens of the 
United States, or who could become citizens of the United States 
under the laws of the United States.if residing therein. 

“Sec. 3. That no law shall be enacted in said idands which 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or deny to any person therein the equal protee- 
tion of the laws. Private property shall not be taken for public 
use without just compensation. 

“That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to be heard by himself and counsel, to demand the 
nature and cause of the accusation against him, to have a speedy 
and public trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have 
compulsory process to compel the attendance of witnesses in his 
behalf. 

“That no person shall be held to answer for a criminal of- 
fense without due process of law; and no person for the same 
offense shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment, nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self. 

“That all persons shall before conviction be bailable by suf- 
ficient sureties, except for capital offenses. 

“That no law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be 
enacted. 8 

“ That no person shall be imprisoned for debt. 

That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion, insurrection, or 
invasion the publie safety may require it, in either of which 
events the same may be suspended by the President, or by the 
Governor General, wherever during such period the necessity 
for such suspension shall exist. 3 

“That no ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be enacted 
nor shall the law of primogeniture ever be in force in the 
Philippines. 

“That no law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, 
and no person holding any office of profit or trust in said islands 
shall, without the consent of the Congress of the United States, 
accept any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever from any king, queen, prince, or foreign State. 

That excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, bor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

“That the right to be secure against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated. 

“That slavery shall not exist in said islands; nor shall in- 
voluntary servitude exist therein except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

“ That no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and petition the Government for redress of grievances. 

That no law shall be made respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed; 
and no religious test shall be required for the exercise of civil 
or political rights. No public money or property shall ever be 
appropriated, applied, donated, or used, directly or indirectly, 
for the use. benefit, or support of any sect, church, denomination, 
sectarian institution, or system of religion, or for the use, benefit, 
or support of any priest, preacher, minister, or other religious 
teacher or dignitary as such. Contracting of polygamous or 
plural marriages hereafter is prohibited. That no law shall 
be construed to permit polygamous or plural marriages. 

“That no money shall be paid out of the Treasury except in 
pursuance of an appropriation by law. 

“ That the rule of taxation in said islands shall be uniform. 
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“ That 1 bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject, and that subject shall be expressed in the 
title of the bill. 

“That no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched and the person or things to be seized. 

“That all money collected on any tax levied or assessed for a 
special purpose shall be treated as a special fund in the treasury 
and paid out for such purpose only. 

“ Sec. 4. That all expenses that may be incurred on account of 
the Government of the Philippines for salaries of officials and 
the conduct of their offices and departments, and all expenses 
and obligations contracted for the internal improvement or de- 
velopment of the islands, not, however, including defenses, bar- 
racks, and other works undertaken by the United States, shall, 
except as otherwise specifically provided by the Congress, be paid 
by the Government of the Philippines. 

“Sec. 5. That the statutory laws of the United States here- 
after enacted shall not apply to the Philippine Islands, except 
when they specifically so provide, or it is so provided in this act. 

“Sec. 6. That the laws now in force in the Philippines shall 
continue in force and effect, except as altered, amended, or 
modified herein, until altered, amended, or repealed by the legis- 
lative authority herein provided or by act of Congress of the 
United States. 


“Sec, 7. That the legislative authority herein provided shall 
have power, when not inconsistent with this act, by due enact- 
ment to amend, alter, modify, or repeal any law, civil or criminal, 
continued in force by this act as it may from time to time see fit. 

“ This power shall specifically extend with the limitation herein 
provided as to the tariff to all laws relating to revenue and 
taxation in effect in the Philippines. 

“Sec. 8. That general legislative power, except as otherwise 
herein provided, is hereby granted to the Philippine Legislature, 
authorized by this act. 

“Sec. 9. That all the property and rights which may have 
been acquired in the Philippine Islands by the United States 
under the treaty of peace with Spain, signed December 10, 1898, 
except such land or other property as has been or shall be des- 
ignated by the President of the United States for military and 
other reservations of the Government of the United States, and 
all lands which may have been subsequently acquired by the 
government of the Philippine Islands by purchase under the pro- 
visions of sections 63 and 64 of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1902, except such as may have heretofore been sold and 
disposed of in accordance with the provisions of said act of 
Congress, are hereby placed under the control of the government 
of said islands to be administered or disposed of for the benefit 
of the inhabitants thereof, and the Philippine Legislature shall 
haye power to legislate with respect to all such matters as it 
may deem advisable; but acts of the Philippine Legislature with 
reference to land of the public domain, timber, and mining, 
hereafter enacted, shall not have the force of law until approved 
by the President of the United States: Provided, That upon the 
approval of such an act by the Governor General, it shall be by 
him forthwith transmitted to the President of the United States, 
and he shall approve or disapprove the same within six months 
from and after its enactment and submission for his approval, 
and if not disapproved within such time it shall become a law 
the same as if it had been specifically approved: Provided fur- 
ther, That where lands in the Philippine Islands have been o? 
may be reseryed for any public purpose of the United States, 
and, being no longer required for the purpose for which re- 
served, have been or may be, by order of the President, placed 
under the control of the government of said islands to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the inhabitants thereof, the ord > 
of the President shall be regarded as effectual to give the gov- 
ernment of said islands full control and power to administer 
and dispose of such lands for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
said islands. 

“Sec. 10. That while this act provides that the Philippine 
government shall have the authority to enact a tariff law the 
trade relations between the islands and the United States shall 
continue to be governed exclusively by laws of the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, That tariff acts or acts amendatory to 
the tariff of the Philippine Islands shall not become law until 
they shall receive the approval of the President of the United 
States, nor shall any act of the Philippine Legislature affecting 
immigration or the currency or coinage laws of the Philippines 
become a law until it has been approved by the President of the 
United States: Provided further, That the President shall ap- 
prove or disapprove any act mentioned in the foregoing proviso 
within six months from and after its enactment and submission 
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for his approval, and if not disapproved within such time it shall 
become a law the same as if it had been specifically approved. 

“Sec. 11. Thot no export duties shall be levied or collected on 
exports from the Philippine Islands, but taxes and assessments 
on property and license fees for franchises, and privileges, and 
internal taxes, direct or indirect, may be imposed for the pur- 
poses of the Philippine government and the proyincial and mu- 
nicipal governments thereof, respectively, as may be provided 
and defined by acts of the Philippine Legislature, and, where 
necessary to anticipate taxes and revenues, bonds and other 
obligations may be issued by the Philippine government or any 
provincial or municipal government therein, as may be pro- 
vided by law and to protect the public credit: Provided, however, 
That the entire indebtedness of the Philippine government cre- 
ated by the authority conferred herein shall not exceed at any 
one time the sum of $15,000,000, exclusive of those obligations 
known as friar-land bonds, nor that of any Province or munici- 
pality a sum in excess of 7 per cent of the aggregate tax valua- 
tion of its property at any one time. 

“Sec. 12. That general legislative powers in the Philippines, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall be vested in a legis- 
lature which shall consist of two houses, one the senate and 
the other the house of representatives, and the two houses 
shall be designated ‘The Philippine Legislature’: Provided, 
That until the Philippine Legislature as herein provided shall 
haye been organized the existing Philippine Legislature shall 
have all legislative authority herein granted to the government 
of the Philippine Islands, except such as may now be within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Philippine Commission, which 
is so continued until the organization of the legislature herein 
provided for the Philippines. When the Philippine Legislature 
shall haye been organized, the exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion and authority exercised by the Philippine Commission 
shall thereafter be exercised by the Philippine Legislature. 

* Sec. 13. That the members of the senate of the Philippines, 
except as herein provided, shall be elected for terms of six 
and three years, as hereinafter provided, by the qualified elec- 
tors of the Philippines. Each of the senatorial districts de- 
fined as hereinafter provided shall have the right to elect two 
senators. Ne person shall be an elective member of the senate 
of the Philippines who is not a qualified elector and over 30 
years of age, and who is not able to read and write either the 
Spanish or English language, and who has not been a resident 
of the Philippines for at least two consecutive years and an 
actual resident of the senatorial district from which chosen for 
a period of at least one year immediately prior to his election. 

“Sec, 14. That the members of the house of representatives 
shall, except as herein provided, be elected triennially by the 
qualified electors of the Philippines. Each of the representative 
districts hereinafter provided for shall have the right to elect 
one representative. No person shall be an elective member of 
the house of representatives who is not a qualified elector and 
over 25 years of age, and who is not able to read and write 
either the Spanish or English language, and who has not been 
an actual resident of the district from which elected for at 
least one year immediately prior to his election: Provided, That 
the members of the present assembly elected on the first Tuesday 
in June, 1916, shall be the members of the house of repre- 
pein Ns from their respective districts for the term expiring 
in 1919. 

“Sec. 15. That at the first election held pursuant to this act, 
the qualified electors shall be those having the qualifications of 
voters under the present law: thereafter and until otherwise 
provided by the Philippine Legislature herein provided for the 
qualifications of voters for senators and representatives in the 
Fa appin and all officers elected by the people shall be as 

ollows: 

“ Every male person who is not a citizen or subject of a for- 
eign power 21 years of age or over—except insane and feeble- 
minded persons and those convicted in a court of competent 
jurisdiction of an infamous offense since the 18th day of August, 
1898—who shall have been a resident of the Philippines for one 
year and of the municipality in which he shall offer to vote for 
six months next preceding the day of voting, and who is com- 
prised within one of the following classes: 

“(a) Those who under existing law are legal voters and have 
exercised the right of suffrage. 

“(b) Those who own real property to the value of #500, or 
who annually pay P30 or more of the established taxes. 

„(e) Those who are able to read and write either Spanish, 
English, or a native language. 

“Sec. 16. That the Philippine Islands shall be divided into 
12 senate districts, as follows: 

First district: Batanes, Cagayan, Isabela, Ilocos Norte, and 
Ilocos Sur. 


“Second district: La Union, Pangasinan, and Zambales. 

3 “Third district: Tarlac, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, and Bu- 
acan. 

„Fourth district: Bataan, Rizal, Manila, and Laguna. 

“ Fifth district: Batangas, Mindoro, Tayabas, and Cavite. 

“ Sixth district: Sorsogon, Albay, and Ambos Camarines, 

“Seventh district: Iloilo and Capiz. 

“ Eighth district: Negros Occidental, Negros Oriental, An- 
tique, and Palawan. 

“Ninth district: Leyte and Samar. 

“Tenth district: Cebu. 

“ Eleventh district: Surigao, Misamis, and Bohol. 

“Twelfth district: The Mountain Province, Baguio, Nueva 
Vizcaya, and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

“ The representative districts shall be the 81 now provided by 
law, and 3 in the Mountain Province, 1 in Nueva Vizcaya, and 5 
in the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. 

“The first election under the provisions of this act shall be 
held on the first Tuesday of October, 1916, unless the Governor 
General in his discretion shall fix another date not earlier than 
30 nor later than 60 days after the passage of tis act: Pro- 
vided, That the Governor General's proclamation shall be pub- 
lished at least 30 days prior to the date fixed for the election, 
and there shall be chosen at such election one senator from each 
senate district for a term of three years and one for six years. 
Thereafter one senator from each district shall be elected from 
each senate district for a term of six years: Provided, That the 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands shall appoint, with- 
out the consent of the senate and without restriction as to rest- 
dence, senators and representatives who will, in his opinion, 
best represent the senate district and those representative dis- 
tricts which may be included in the territory not now repre- 
sented in the Philippine Assembly: Provided further, That there- 
after elections shall be held only on such days and under such 
regulations as to ballots, voting, and qualifications of electors 
as may be prescribed by the Philippine Legislature, to which is 
hereby given authority to redistrict the Philippine Islands and 
modify, amend, or repeal any provision of this section, except 
such as refer to appointive senators and representatives. 

“Sec. 17. That the terms of office of elective senators and rep- 
resentatives shall be six and three years, respectively, and shall 
begin on the date of their election. In case of vacancy among 
the elective members of the senate or in the house of representa- 
tives special elections may be held in the districts wherein such 
vacancy occurred under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law, but senators or representatives elected in such cases shall 
hold office only for the unexpired portion of the term wherein 
the vacancy occurred. Senators and representatives appointed 
by the Governor General shall hold office until removed by the 
Governor General. * 

“Src. 18. That the senate and house of representatives, re- 
spectively, shall be the sole judges of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of their elective members, and each house may 
determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, 
expel an elective member. Both houses shall convene at the 
capital on the 16th day of October next following the election 
and organize by the election of a speaker or a presiding officer, 
a clerk, and a sergeant at arms for each house, and such other 
officers and assistants as may be required. A majority of ench 
house shall constitute a quorum to do business, but a smaller 
number may meet, adjourn from day to day, and compel the 
attendance of absent members. The legislature shall hold an- 
nual sessions, commencing on the 16th day of October, or, if the 
16th day of October be a legal holiday, then on the Ist day fol- 
lowing which is not a legal holiday, in each year. The legis- 
lature may be called in special session at any time by the Goy- 
ernor General for general legislation, or for action on such specific 
subjects as he may designate. No special session shall continue 
longer than 30 days, and no regular session shall continue longer 
than 100 days, exclusive of Sundays. The legislature is hereby 
given the power and authority to change the date of the com- 
mencement of its annual sessions, 

“The senators and representatives shall receive an annual 
compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the Philippine Islands. The sena- 
tors and representatives shall, in all eases except treason, fel- 
ony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during 
their attendance at the session of their respective houses and 
in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech or 
debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

“No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he may have been elected, be eligible to any office the 
election to which is vested in the legislature, nor shall be ap- 
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pointed to any office of trust or profit which shall have been 
created or the emoluments of which shall have been increased 
during such term. 

“Sec. 19. That each house of the legislature shall keep a 
journal of its proceedings and, from time to time, publish the 
same; and the yeas and nays of the members of either house, 
on any question, shall, upon demand of one-fifth of those pres- 
ent, be entered on the journal, and every bill and joint resolu- 
tion which shall have passed both houses shall, before it be- 
comes a law, be presented to the Governor General. If he 
approve the same, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall return 
it with his objections to that house in which it shall have origi- 
nated, which shall enter the objections at large on its journal 
and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, 
two-thirds of the members elected to that house shall agree to 
pass the same, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of all the members elected to that 
house it shall be sent to the Governor General, who, in case he 
shall then not approve, shall transmit the same to the President 
of the United States. The vote of each house shall be by the 
yens and nays, and the names of the members voting for and 
against shall be entered on the journal. If the President of the 
United States approve the same, he shall sign it and it shall 
become a law. If he shall not approve same, he shall return it 
to the Governor General, so stating, and it shall not become a 
law: Provided, That if any bill or joint resolution shall not be 
returned by the Governor General as herein provided within 
20 days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him the same shall become a law in like manner as if he 
had signed it, unless the legislature by adjournment prevent its 
return, in which case it shall become a law unless vetoed by the 
Governor General within 30 days after adjournment: Provided 
further, That the President of the United States shall approve 
or disapprove an act submitted to him under the provisions of 
this section within six months from and after its enactment 
and submission for his approval; and if not approved within 
such time, it shall become a law the same as if it had been spe- 
cifically approved. The Governor General shall have the power 
to veto any particular item or items of an appropriation bill, 
but the veto shall not affect the item or items to which he does 
not object. The item or items objected to shall not take effect 
except in the manner heretofore provided in this section as to 
bills and joint resolutions returned to the legislature without his 
approval. 

PAIL laws enacted by the Philippine Legislature shall be re- 
ported to the Congress of the United States, which hereby 
reserves the power and authority to annul the same. If at the 
termination of any fiscal year the appropriations necessary for 
the support of government for the ensuing fiscal year shall not 
have been made, the several sums appropriated in the last 
appropriation bills for the objects and purposes therein speci- 
fied, so far as the same may be done, shall be deemed to be 
reappropriated for the several objects and purposes specified 
in said last appropriation bill; and until the legislature shall 
act in such behalf the treasurer shall, when so directed by the 
Governor General, make the payments necessary for the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

“ Sec. 20. That at the first meeting of the Philippine Legis- 
lature created by this act and triennially thereafter there shall 
be chosen by the legislature two Resident Commissioners to 
the United States, who shall hold their office for a term of three 
years beginning with the 4th day of March following their elec- 
tion, and who shall be entitled to an official recognition as such 
by all departments upon presentation to the President of a cer- 
tificate of election by the Governor General of said islands. 
Each of said Resident Commissioners shall, in addition to the 
salary and the sum in lieu of mileage now allowed by law, be 
allowed the same sum for stationery and for the pay of neces- 
sary clerk hire as is now allowed to the Members of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, to be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and the franking privilege 
allowed by law to Members of Congress. No person shall be 
eligible to election as Resident Commissioner who is not a 
bona fide elector of said islands and who does not owe allegi- 
ance to the United States and who is not more than 30 years 
of age and who does not read and write the English lan- 
guage. The present two Resident Commissioners shall hold 
office until the 4th of March, 1917. In ease of vacancy in the 
position of Resident Commissioner caused by resignation or 
otherwise, the Governor General may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancy; but the Resident Com- 
missioner thus elected shall hold office only for the unexpired 
portion of the term wherein the vacancy occurred. 


“ Seco. 21. That the supreme executive power shall be vested in 
an executive officer, whose official title shall be ‘the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands.’ He shall bé appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and hold his office at the pleasure of 
the President and until his successor is chosen and qualified. 
The Governor General shall reside in the Philippine Islands 
during his official incumbency, and maintain his office at the 
seat of government. He shall, unless otherwise herein provided, 
appoint, by and with the consent of the Philippine Senate, such 
officers as may now be appointed by the Governor General, or 
such as he is authorized by this act to appoint, or whom he may 
hereafter be authorized by law to appoint; but appointments 
made while the senate is not in session shall be effective either 
until disapproval or until the next adjournment of the senate. 
He shall have general supervision and control of all of the de- 
partments and bureaus of the government in the Philippine 
Islands as far as is not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, and shall be commander in chief of all locally created armed 
forces and militia, He is hereby vested with the exclusive power 
to grant pardons and reprieves and remit fines and forfeitures, 
and may veto any legislation enacted as herein provided. He 
shall submit within 10 days of the opening of each regular ses- 
sion of the Philippine Legislature a budget of receipts and ex- 
penditures, which shall be the basis of the annual appropriation 
bill. He shall commission all officers that he may be authorized 
to appoint. He shall be responsible for the faithful execution of 
the laws of the Philippine Islands and of the United States 
operative within the Philippine Islands, and whenever it becomes 
necessary he may call-upon the commanders of the military and 
naval forces of the United States in the islands, or summon 
the posse comitatus, or call out the militia or other locally 
created armed forces, to prevent or suppress lawless violence, 
invasion, insurrection, or rebellion; and he may, in case of 
rebellion or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, when the 
public safety requires it, suspend the privileges of the writ of 
habeas corpus, or place the islands, or any part thereof, under 
martial law: Provided, That whenever the Governor General 
shall exercise this authority, he shall at once notify the Presi- 
dent of the United States thereof, together with the attending 
facts and circumstances, and the President shall have power to 
modify or vacate the action of the Governor General. He shall 
annually and at such other times as he may be required make 
such official report of the transactions of the government of the 
Philippine Islands to an executive department of the United 
States to be designated by the President, and his said annual 
report shall be transmitted to the Congress of the United States; 
and he shall perform such additional duties and functions as may 
in pursuance of law be delegated or assigned to him by the 
President. 

“Sec. 22. That, except as provided otherwise in this act, the 
executive departments of the Philippine t shall con- 
tinue as now authorizeđ by law until otherwise provided by the 
Philippine Legislature. When the Philippine Legislature herein 
provided shall convene and organize, the Philippine Commission, 
as such, shall cease and determine, and the members thereof 
shall vacate their offices as members of said commission: Pro- 
vided, That the heads of executive departments shall continue 
to exercise their executive functions until the heads of depart- 
ments provided by the Philippine Legislature pursuant to the 
provisions of this act are appointed and qualified. The Philip- 
pine Legislature may thereafter by appropriate legislation in- 
crease the number or abolish any of the executive departments, 
or make such changes in the names and duties thereof as it may 
see fit, and shall provide for the appointment and removal. of 
the heads of the executive departments by the Governor Gen- 
eral: Provided, That all executive functions of the government 
must be directly under the Governor General or within one of 
the executive departments under the supervision and control of 
the Governor General. There is hereby established a bureau, 
to be known as the bureau of non-Christian tribes, which said 
bureau shall be embraced in one of the executive departments to 
be designated by the Governor General, and shall have general 
supervision over ihe public affairs of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory represented in the legislature by appointive senators and 
representatives. 

“ Sec. 23. That there shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, a vice governor of the Philippine Islands, who shall have 
all of the powers of the Governor General in the case of a va- 
cancy or temporary removal, resignation, or disability of the 
Governor General, or in case of his temporary absence; and the 
said vice governor shall be the head of the executive department, 
known as the department of public instruction, which shall in- 
clude the bureau of education and the bureau of health, and he 
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may be assigned such other executive duties as the Governor 
General may designate. 

“ Other bureaus now included in the department of public in- 
struction shall, until otherwise provided by the Philippine Leg- 
islature, be included in the department of the interior. 

“The President may designate the head of an executive de- 
partment of the Philippine government to act as Governor Gen- 
eral in the case of a vacancy, the temporary removal, ‘resigna- 
tion, or disability of the Governor General and of the vice gov- 
ernor, or their temporary absence, and the head of the depart- 
ment thus designated shall exercise all the powers and per- 
form all the duties of the Governor General during such va- 
cancy, disability, or absence. 

“Sec. 24. That there shall be appointed by the President an 
auditor, who shall examine, audit, and settle all accounts per- 
taining to the revenues and receipts from whatever source of 
the Philippine government and of the provincial and municipal 
governments of the Philippines, including trust funds and funds 
derived from bond issues; and audit, in accordance with law 
and administrative regulations, all expenditures of funds or 
property pertaining to or held in trust by the government or the 
Provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall perform a like 
duty with respect to all government branches. 

“ He shall keep the general accounts of the government and 
preserve the vouchers pertaining thereto. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the auditor to bring to the attention 
of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds or 
property which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, exces- 
sive, or extravagant. 

“There shall be a deputy auditor appointed in the same man- 
ner as the auditor. The deputy auditor shall sign such official 
papers as the auditor may designate and perform such other 
duties as the auditor may prescribe, and in case of the death, 
resignation, sickness, or other absence of the auditor from his 
office, from any cause, the deputy auditor shall have charge of 
such office. In case of the absence from duty, from any cause, 
of both the auditor and the deputy auditor, the Governor Gen- 
saa designate an assistant, who shall have charge of the 
offi 

“The administrative jurisdiction of the auditor over accounts, 
whether of funds or property, and all vouchers and records per- 
taining thereto, shall be exclusive. With the approval of the 
Governor General he shall from time to time make and promul- 
gate general or special rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with law covering the method of accounting for public funds and 
property, and funds and property held in trust by the govern- 
ment or any of its branches: Provided, That any officer account- 
able for public funds or property may require such additional 
reports or returns from his subordinates or others as he may 
deem necessary for his own information and protection. 

“The decisions of the auditor shall be final and conclusive 
upon the executive branches of the government, except that ap- 
peal therefrom may be taken by the party aggrieved or the head 
of the department concerned within one year, in the manner 
hereinafter prescribed. The auditor shall, except as hereinafter 
provided, have like authority as that conferred by law upon the 
several auditors of the United States and the Comptroller of the 
United States Treasury and is authorized to communicate di- 
rectly with any person having claims before him for settlement, 
or with any department, officer, or person having official relations 
with his office. 

As soon after the close of each fiscal year as the accounts of 
said year may be examined and adjusted the auditor shall sub- 
mit to the Governor General and the Secretary of War an an- 
nual report of the fiscal concerns of the government, showing 
the receipts and disbursements of the various departments and 
bureaus of the government, and of the various Provinces and 
municipalities, and make such other reports as may be required 
of him by the Governor General or the Secretary of War. 

“ In the execution of their duties the auditor and the deputy 
auditor are authorized to summon witnesses, administer oaths, 
and to take evidence, and, in the pursuance of these provisions, 
may issue subpœnas and enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
as now provided by law. 

“The office of the auditor shall be under the general super- 
vision of the Governor General and shall consist of the auditor 
and deputy auditor and such necessary assistants as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

“ Sec. 25. That any person aggrieved by the action or decision 
of the auditor in the settlement of his account or claim may, 
within one year, take an appeal in writing to the Governor Gen- 
eral, which appeal shall specifically set forth the particular 
action of the auditor to which exception is taken, with the reason 
and authorities relied on for reversing such decision. 

“Tf the Governor General shall confirm the action of the 
auditor, he shall so indorse the appeal and transmit it to the 


auditor, and the action shall thereupon be final and conclusive. 
Should the Governor General fail to sustain the action of the 
auditor, he shall forthwith transmit his grounds of disapproval 
to the Secretary of War, together with the appeal and the papers 
necessary to a proper understanding of the matter. The decision 
of the Secretary of War in such case shall be final and conclusive. 

“Sec. 26. That the supreme court and the courts of first in- 
stance of the Philippine Islands shall and exercise 
jurisdiction as heretofore provided and such additional juris- 
diction as shall hereafter be prescribed by law. The municipal 
courts of said islands shall possess and exercise jurisdiction as 
now provided by law, subject in all matters to such alteration 
and amendment as may be hereafter enacted by law; and the 
chief justice and associate justices of the supreme court shall 
hereafter be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate of the United States. The 
judges of the court of first instance shall be appointed by the 
Governor General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Philippine Senate: Provided, That the admiralty jurisdiction of 
the supreme court and courts of first instance shall not be 
changed except by act of Congress. That in all cases pending 
under the operation of existing laws, both criminal and civil, 
the jurisdiction shall continue until final judgment and deter- 
mination. 

“Sec. 27. That the Supreme Court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm the 
final judgments and decrees of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands in all actions, cases, causes, and proceedings now 
pending therein or hereafter determined thereby in which the 
Constitution or any statute, treaty, title, right, or privilege of 
the United States is involved, or in causes in which the value 
in controversy exceeds $25,000, or in which the title or posses- 
sion of real estate exceeding in value the sum of $25,000, to be 
ascertained by the oath of either party or of other compe- 
tent witnesses, is involved or brought in question; and such 
final judgments or decrees may and can be reviewed, revised, 
reversed, modified, or affirmed by said Supreme Court of the 
United States on appeal or writ of error by the party aggrieved 
within the same time, in the same manner, under the same 
regulations, and by the same procedure, as far as applicable, as 
the final judgments and decrees of the district courts of the 
United States. 

“ Sec. 28. That the government of the Philippine Islands may 
grant franchises and rights, including the authority to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain, for the construction and opera- 
tion of works of public utility and service, and may authorize 
said works to be constructed and maintained over and across 
the public property of the United States, including streets, high- 
ways, Squares, and reservations, and over similar property of 
the government of said islands, and may adopt rules and regu- 
lations under which the provincial and municipal governments 
of the islands may grant the right to use and occupy such pub- 
lic property belonging to said Provinces or municipalities: Pro- 
vided, That no private property shall be damaged or taken for 
any purpose under this section without just compensation, and 
that such authority to take and occupy land shall not authorize 
the taking, use, or occupation of any land except such as is re- 
quired for the actual necessary purposes for which the franchise 
is granted, and that no franchise or right shall be granted to any 
individual, firm, or corporation except under the conditions that 
it shall be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the Con- 
gress of the United States, and that lands or right of use and 
occupation of lands thus granted shall revert to the govern- 
ments by which they were respectively granted upon the termi- 
nation of the franchises and rights under which they were 
granted or upon their revocation or repeal. That all franchises 
or rights granted under this act shall forbid the issue of stock 
or bonds except in exchange for actual cash or for property at a 
fair valuation equal to the par value of the stock or bonds so 
issued; shall forbid the declaring of stock or bond dividends, 
and, in the case of public-service corporations, shall provide for 
the effective regulation of the charges thereof, for the official 
inspection and regulation of the books and accounts of such cor- 
porations, and for the payment of a reasonable percentage of 
gross earnings into the treasury of the Philippine Islands or of 
the Province or municipality within which such franchises are 
granted and exercised: Provided further, That it shall be un- 
lawful for any corporation organized under this act, or for any 
person, company, or corporation receiving any grant, franchise, 
or concession from the government of said islands, to use, em- 
ploy, or contract for the labor of persons held in involuntary 
servitude; and any person, company, or corporation so violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall forfeit all charters, grants, 
or franchises for doing business in said islands, in an action or 
proceeding brought for that purpose in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any officer of the Philippine government, or on 
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the complaint of any citizen of the Philippines, under such regu- 
lations and rules as the Philippine Legislature shall prescribe, 
and in addition shall be deemed guilty of an offense, and shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000. 

“Sec. 29. That, except as in this act otherwise provided, the 
salaries of all the officials of the Philippines not appointed by 
the President, including deputies, assistants, and other em- 
ployees, shall be such and be so paid out of the revenues of the 
Philippines as shall from time to time be determined by the 
Philippine Legislature; and, if the legislature shall fail to make 
an appropriation for such ‘salaries, the salaries so fixed shall 
be paid without the necessity of further appropriations there- 
for. The salaries of all officers and all expenses of the offi- 
ces of the various officials of the Philippines appointed as 
herein provided by the President shall also be paid out of the 
revenues of the Philippines. The annual salaries of the follow- 
ing-named officials appointed by the President and so to be paid 
shall be: The Governor General, $18,000; in addition thereto he 
shall be entitled to the occupancy of the buildings heretofore 
used by the chief executive of the Philippines, with the furni- 
ture and effects therein, free of rental; vice governor, $10,000; 
chief justice of the supreme court, $8,000; associate justices of 
the supreme court, $7,500 each; auditor, $6,000; deputy auditor, 

000. 


“Sec. 30. That the provisions of the foregoing section shall 
not apply to provincial and municipal officials; their salaries 
and the compensation of their deputies, assistants, and other 
help, as well as all other expenses incurred by the Provinces and 
municipalities, shall be paid out of the provincial and municipal 
revenues in such manner as the ee Legislature shall 
provide, 

“Sec. 81. That all laws or parts of laws applicable to the 
Philippines not in conflict with any of the provisions of this act 
are hereby continued in force and effect.” 

GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. A. JONES, 
Jon J. RUSSELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally. read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 1093. An act for the relief of James Anderson; 

H. R. 1867. An act for the relief of John Berrin, 

. An act for the relief of John W. Baggott; 

An act for the relief of George W. Laland; 

An act for the relief of Thomas E. Philips; 

An act for the relief of Frederick Chateau ; 

. An act for the relief of William A. Steward; 

An act for the relief of James Campbell; 

. An act for the relief of Thomas J, Temple; 

. An act for the relief of Edward F. McDermott, 
Williams; 

An act for the relief of Caleb T. Holland; 

An act for the relief of Stephen J. Simpson; 

. An act for the relief of James R. McGuire; 

. An act for the relief of John P. Chesley; 

An act for the relief of James H. C. Mann; 

0697. An act for the relief of S. Spencer Carr; 

4245. An act for the relief of Edward Looby ; 

4927. An act for the relief of William H. Boyer; 

5718. An act for the relief of Thomas Baker ; 

6590. An act for the relief of George Le Clear; 

6719. An act for the relief of John P. Sutton; and 
16974. An act for the relief of John L. Kelley. 
following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
eferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 
R. 1571. An act for the relief of Albert T. Huso; 

H. R. 2544. An act for the relief of Thomas P. Darr; 

H. R. 12135. An act to reimburse D. H. Carpenter, postmaster 
at Seddon, Ala., for money and stamps stolen from said post 
office at Seddon, Ala., and repaid by him to the Post Office 
Department ; 

H. R. 13788. An act for the relief of Joseph A. Prat; 

H. R. 14826. An act for the relief of F. M. Barfield; and 

H. R. 16519. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Mitchell. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 1858, An act for the relief of Everett H. Corson; 

. R. 1568. An act for the relief of N. Ferro; 
1963. An act for the relief of John E. Keys; 
. An act for the relief of Sarah E. Elliott; 
An act for the relief of Gertrude Becherer ; 
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H. R. 9968. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of W. * Mills, deceased ; 

H. R. 10007. An act for "the relief of William H. Woods; 

H. R. 10178. An act for the relief of Anna C. Parrett; 

H. R. 11685. An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; 


H. R. 11745. An act for the relief of S. E. Bennett; 

H. R. 12145. An act for the relief of Joseph Manning; 

H. R. 12240. An act for the relief of John Brodie; 

H. R. 13106. An act for the relief of the trustee and parties 
who are now or who may hereafter become interested in the 
estate of James A. Chamberlain under the terms of his will; 

H. R. 18820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Jennie Buttner ; 
95 R. 14571. An act for the relief of the Milwaukee Bridge 

29. 

H. R. 14572. An act for the relief of Gertie Foss; 

H. R. 14784. An act for the relief of Alma Provost; 

H. R. 14978. An act for the relief of Ida Turner; and 

H. R. 15109. An act for the relief of Catherine A. Fox. 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 8844. An act for the relief of H. B. Rogers; and 

H. R. 11860. An act for the relief of Halvor Nilsen. 

H. R. 11288. An act for the relief of S. S. Yoder was read twice 
KA ee and referred to the Committee on the District of 

lumbia. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 15455, being the shipping bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15455) 
to establish a United States shipping board for the purpose of 
encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements 
of the commerce of the United States with its Territories and 
possessions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers by 
water engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the 
United States; and for other purposes. 


[Mr. Werks resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
on Saturday last. The entire speech is as follows:] 


Saturday, August 12, 1916, 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, yesterday the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Harprve], in that fluent diction which is char- 
acteristic of him, in describing the desires of the newspaper 
man, said that what he wanted was novelty. If that is a correct 
description—and I assume it is—of what the press require in 
order to attract publie attention, they certainly would find mate- 
rial enough for that purpose in the legislation that is now pend- 
ing before the Senate. It really should be entitled “A bill to save 
the face of the administration.” 

I am one of those who believe that it is a somewhat better 
bill than the one which did not receive favorable consideration 
by the Senate in the second session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress. It has one or two features which in some form would 
be operative and beneficial, but in its present form it is 
pretty difficult to see how it can be beneficial to anyone. Yet 
T ought not to say that, because while the bill has been uni- 
versally condemned by every trade organization in the United 
States and by everyone, I think, who has any particular knowl- 
edge of the subject which is under consideration, yet in two or 
three instances individuals have been found who were willing 
to indorse the general proposition, and by so doing they have 
really received some direct benefit. 

Within the last two or three weeks we have confirmed the 
board appointed to administer the rural-credits bill. Two mem- 
bers of that board are Mr. Herbert Quick and Mr. George W. 
Norris. Of all the literature that I have been able to collect 
I have found but three instances where individuals of stand- 
ing and prominence have been willing to subscribe to this 
kind of legislation, and two of these three instances are repre- 
sented by Mr. Quick and Mr. Norris. Mr. Quick’s article, pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of February 5, 1916, is 
really not an indorsement of the legislation. It is entitled, 
“Shall We Give Up the Ship? How the Administration Pro- 
poses to Build Up a Merchant Marine,” and it does say a few 
kind words about the general proposition, The result is a 
$10,000 place for Mr. Quick. 

Mr. Norris indorses the proposition with a little more em- 
phasis. I have a personal acquaintance with Mr. Norris, and 
I believe that he will make a good commissioner; but he, too, 
has received his reward—a $10,000 place—for an address which 
he delivered in Philadelphia when the bill which preceded this 
one, on the same subject, was under consideration. 
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With the exception of one other individual, who shall be name- 
less, I do not know any prominent man in this country who 
has either written an article or delivered an address in favor 
of this kind of legislation. Of course it will benefit five other 
individuals, and those will be the five commissioners who 
will be appointed to the positions provided for in the bill, 
who will also receive salaries of $10,000 a year; but I think 
it has been or can be demonstrated that it will not benefit any- 
one else. 

The character of this legislation to me is extremely ob- 
noxious. It is the kind which the administration seems to be 
willing to stand for. The President, in his address to Congress 
on December 8, 1914, used this expression in referring to eco- 
nomical administration : 

But my point is that the people of the United States do not wish to 
getes e activities of this Government. They wish rather to enlarge 

In that statement, Mr. President, is found the basis of much 
of the legislation advocated by this administration and acted 
on by this Congress. It covers not only this ship legislation 
but the armor-making proposition, the projectile- making plant, 
the construction of the Alaska railroad, and numerous other 
instances where the Government is more or less gradually being 
involved in active business operations, sometimes not in com- 
petition with our own citizens, but too frequently in competi- 
tion with them. In this particular case we are not only going 
to put the Government or the Government’s money into active 
competition with that of our own citizens, but we are going to 
put it in charge and under the control of a board which shall 
not only administer this fund but shall also have control, and 
almost complete control, over those activities which are in com- 
petition with the Government in this particular operation. 

I can not remember any instance of any kind anywhere in 
which such a course has been taken. I never have been able 
to understand, Mr. President, why the Government should not 
follow the course which is followed by individuals and by or- 
ganizations of individuals in developing its affairs, and espe- 
cially its business affairs, No business man, no organization of 
business men, would ever consider undertaking a new proposi- 
tion on a large scale, especially if it had not been tried by 
some one else and found to work successfully, or reasonably so. 
If that had not been done, they would try it out, experiment a 
little here and there, and finally develop a basis on which a 
general project could be undertaken. But this Government 
seems determined to undertake unusual things without any com- 
petent authority having given them approval. 

Why should we not follow the course of European countries 
in the construction of armor for our ships, for instance? Why 
do we not follow their course in the manufacture of projec- 
tiles? Why do we not follow their course in the attempt to 
build up an American merchant marine, applying what they 
have done to the conditions which we find in this country? 
That would be the sensible course to follow. 

I wish to say that I am and always have been intensely in- 
terested in this question, having had some personal seafaring 
experience and being interested in the kind of life which goes 
with a merchant marine, and I am in part representing a State 
which at one time had large investments and a large portion 
of its people directly interested in the foreign trade. To some 
extent that is true now; but it is the wish of the people of my 
State to try to have developed in this country a merchant ma- 
rine which will not only be sufficient for our carrying trade, or 
that part of the carrying trade which will conform very largely 
with what is being done by other first-class maritime nations 
for themselves, but at the same time will be an auxiliary for 
the Navy. For all of these reasons I hope to be able to sup- 
port legislation of this character, and shall do so when there 
is any prospect of its success, which I can not believe exists in 
this case. Incidentally, lest I forget it, I want to suggest that 
that appeal which appears in the title of the bill and in the 
bill itself, that it is an attempt to construct auxiliaries for our 
Navy, does not seem to me to be justified. 

Something like two and a half years ago I introduced a bill 
providing for a steamship line through the Panama Canal to 
the west coast of South America, the vessels to be used for 
this purpose to be Army or naval auxiliary vessels. I had 
three puropses, at least, in introducing that proposition. One 
was that it did not seem to me that the Government should 
spend nearly $400,000,000 in the construction of the Canal and 
not have some means ready as soon as the canal was opened to 
make a beneficial use of it; and there was no private organiza- 
tion prepared to take advantage of the trade through the canal 
to the west coast of South America. 


Again, I belfeved then and I believe now that if the Army 
and Navy had sufficient auxiliaries for all their war pur- 
poses, in time of peace many of those vessels would not be use- 
fully or necessarily in use with either the Army or Navy, and 
they would be laid up or might be employed, and it did seem to 
me then, and does now, that it would be wise to have them 
employed in commercial pursuits instead of being tied up at 
their docks and gradually going to pieces. 

Furthermore, I knew, Mr. President, that neither the Army 
nor the Navy had auxiliaries that were at all efficient; I knew 
that we were exceedingly limited in our supply, and that there 
should be some kind of public sentiment developed which would 
bring about appropriations by Congress for an increase in the 
number of auxiliaries. It seemed to me that the way to bring 
about such development was to demonstrate by actually put- 
ting such carriers as we had in this service with South Amer- 
ica, showing how ill equipped and prepared they were for per- 
forming either the service as auxiliaries for the navy or as 
cargo-carrying ships. 

I have suggested that no other country of the world has ever 
undertaken any such legislation as this. It is sometimes con- 
tended that Germany and Japan and England have been inter- 
ested directly in the merchant marine of those countries. I 
think this statement is not justified in any respect. Germany, 
through its ownership of railroads and through its control over 
industrial affairs, does make rates in such a manner that some 
particular object like a railroad or a steamship line or a port 
or a dock even may be directly benefited, but that does not 
mean that the German Government has any money invested in 
merchant ships. It never has had, and has not to-day. 

As far as I know the only money that the English Government 
has invested in merchant ships is a loan made to the Cunard 
Co. for the building of the Lusitania and the Mauretania. 
Those ships were constructed very largely with money provided 
by the English Government, at a low rate of interest, of course 
with the understanding that they were subject to call in case of 
necessity. 

The same general statement is true of Japan. While the 
relations between the Government and the merchant service 
of Japan are exceedingly close, there is not any instance in 
which the Japanese Government has had a direct investment in 
merchant ships. 

I have suggested that practically every commercial body in 
the United States which has given any consideration to this 
subject has reported against it, either unanimously or prac- 
tically so. Almost everyone is familiar with the action taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It was 
one of the most effective referendums on any subject which has 
been taken in this country, and the returns show that from 
90 to 95 per cent of the bodies represented in this Chamber were 
apposed to this legislation. 

r. FLETCHER, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harpwicx in the chair). 

aa 77 Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
‘lorida 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that the action of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was taken with 
reference to the bill first introduced in the House. There has 
been no referendum on the bill as it now appears before the 
Senate. I think the Senator will agree that that body did not 
pass upon the bill as it is now submitted, and I do not know 
of any other commercial organization that has passed on it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I presume the Senator means that the bill 
which it acted on is the bill that came over from the House, 
which has been amended by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. If that is the case, I want to say to the Senator that in 
my judgment the Senate committee bill is infinitely more dan- 
gerous in some respects than the House bill. The provision 
in section 9 putting these ships into the coastwise service is 
obnoxious to every interest, commercial, industrial, or political 
as far as this side of the Chamber is concerned. There is not 
an excuse for that, in my opinion, and even if there had been 
improvements made in other features of the bill, I am con- 
fident the action taken by any commercial body would condemn 
that particular phase of the Senate committee bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will call the attention of the Senator fur- 
ther to the communication of Mr. Fahey, the former president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, indorsing 
this bill and approving its 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘That is purely an individual opinion evidently, 
because the Chamber of Commerce itself and its marine com- 
mittee made a very strong report against it. I will not take the 
space in the Record to insert the report, because I think it has 
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been sent to all Senators, and the public is generally familiar 
with it, but the chairman of that committee in making his 
report did not mince his words. Let me quote one or two things 
that he said: 


The proposed appropriation, therefore, of $50,000,000 to be obtained 
by the sale of Panama Canal bonds will make impossible the 3 of 
hundreds of millions of the people's money which might be devoted to 
the upbuilding of a merchant marine if a fair chance were given. 


We believe that, no matter what may be the sentiments of 
the reader regarding the points involved, the method of present- 
ing these points will be applauded. There is, for instance, no 
beating about the bush here. 


The people are not afraid of the words “subvention" and sub- 
sidy.” The expenditure of a few million dollars a year would have 
enabled us to meet at least some of the difficulties we have en- 
countered with shipping in the past 18 months. The President, after 
his tour, during which he heard the voice of the people, wants the 
greatest navy ever seen. 


Says the committee’s spokesman; and he adds: 


I hope he will make another tour. After he comes back he will realize 
the people want the greatest merchant marine. 


The New York Produce Exchange is another and the only 
other commercial body which I will quote in this connection. 
The Produce Exchange in its membership includes a larger 
percentage of concerns actively engaged in the shipping busi- 
ness than any other organization in the United States. The 
exchange had a meeting June 5, 1916, at a time when the pro- 
visions of the Senate committee bill were pretty well known, 
and made a report which is acquiesced in by 432 out of 440 
members; and the other 8 members assented in general terms, 
but dissented from one or two provisions of the report. It 
can not be possible that a more complete condemnation of the 
bill could be found than this one of the Produce Exchange, 
coming, as it does, from men who are perfectly competent to 
pass on this question. 

I will ask to put this report of the Produce Exchange in the 
Record in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


New YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 
New York, August 2, 1916. 


To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The New York Produce Exchange probably includes in its member- 
ship a larger 8 of concerns actively en; in the shipping 
and in the export and import business than is found in any other 
commercial organization of the United States. It is natural then that 
its members should be very deeply interested in all legislation having 
for its purpose the building up of the American merchant marine. In 
order to obtain and give expression to the opinion of the members on 
this important subject, the board of managers of the exchange, in No- 
vember last, appointed a committee of seven members “to study mat- 
ters connected with American shipping and report back to the board 
a plan the adoption of which would, in its judgment, result in the de- 
velopment of an adequate American merchant marine.” 

Pursuant to these instructions, and after some months of study and 
discussion, the following report was prepared by the special com- 
mittee and submitted to the board of managers on June 5, 1916: 


New YORK, June 6, 1916. 


To the BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


GENTLEMEN: Your special committee on American merchant marine 
beg to report * * * the following resolutions as their conclusions 
in the matter. 


merchant marine, and to give 
the laws of the United States relating to shipping, a permanent Federal 
shipping board, to be composed of, five members, none of whom shall 
hold any other Government position, should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the . of the Senate. 

The shippin ard should have general supervision of the American 
merchant marine, and should take over the duties now performed b; 
the Steamboat-In tion Service and the Bureau of Navigation, an 
should have full charge of the administration and enforcement of the 
navigation laws of the United States. 

The Shipping board should haye authority to investigate the naviga- 
tion laws of this and other countries and ail conditions affecting Amer- 
ican shipping, and should as promptly as possible and from time to 
time recommend to Congres such changes in the navigation laws of the 
United States as will place ships of American registry on a competing 
basis with ships under foreign 2 

Second. We favor a thorough revision of our navigation laws, having 
as its purpose the repeal of all laws imposing unnecessary restrictions 
on the construction and operation of American ships in the over-seas 
trade, and the adoption of such laws as will permit the development of 
a merchant marine. 

Third. Government ownership and operation of vessels, direct or in- 
direct, for commercial purposes, is not consistent with a sound American 
shipping policy. The restoration of the American merchant marine to 
the over-seas trade can be best accomplished through private initiative, 
ownership, and operation. ‘The greatest possible freedom of action 
should be 5 private enterprise for the purchase and building of 
American ships and their operation under the American mg 

Fourth. We believe that the re; tion of ocean rates should be left 
to the natural laws of supply and demand, and that the power of. the 
Federal shipping board in connection with rates should be confined to 
the investigation and prohibition, with proper penalties, of unfair 
practices and unjust discriminations, 


Fifth, We favor measures that will build up a naval reserve of officers 
and men, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and approved by the shipping board, and providing 
appropriate retainers to such officers and men of American citizenship 
who serve on American vessels and who shall volunteer for this service. 

Sixth. We favor measures to establish direct and regular communi- 
cation under the American flag with important trade oe in foreign 


lands, and approve mall subventions if necessary for that purpose. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. R. CARHART, 
Chairman. 


W. H. DOUGLAS, 
R. A. CLAYBROOK, 
D. H. E. JONES, 
WELDING RING, 
JOHN P. TRUESDELL, 
Jas. WARD WARNER, 
JOHN ASPEGREN, 

Special Committee on American Merchant Marine. 


This report having been approved by the board of managers without 
a dissenting voice, was then submitted to the members of the exchange, 
with the result that of the 440 members voting, 432 gave their full 
porova ani 8 members dissented from one or more provisions of 

e repor 

The board of manages respectfully submits to the Members of 
Congress the report of the special committee as containing, in the 
3 of this exchange, the principles that should prevail in all 
egislation having for its purpose the encouragement and building 


up of oe American merchant marine. 


1 
= WILLI H. Kemp, President. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this bill proposes to regulate 
ships which are common carriers, stating that it covers all 
vessels engaged in foreign trade running on regular routes, 
and in another paragraph that the term “common carrier by 
water“ means a common carrier by water in foreign commerce 
or a common carrier by water in interstate commerce on the 
high seas and the Great Lakes. Presuming that “common 
carrier” covers the usual acceptance of the term, that it fur- 
nishes a means of transportation at reasonable rates to all 
those who desire to use it for freight or passenger service, it 
is difficult to understand what the limitation would be as far 
as water transportation is concerned. 

Ships engaged in foreign commerce are, generally speaking, 
divided into two classes: What are termed “liners,” which 
have a fixed point of departure at both ends of a route and 
carry passengers and freight over such routes; and “ tramps,” 
the movements of which are most irregular, dependent en- 
tirely on the business offering and frequently going from one 
port to another in ballast looking for a cargo. 

The ships of the liner class usually have a comparatively fixed 
schedule of rates, varying, of course, with general conditions, 
but not changing greatly from time to time. Vessels of the 
tramp class have no schedule of rates, a rate depending on the 
volume of freight offering. If freight exceeds in volume at any 
particular time the amount of shipping in a port, the rate which 
may be charged greatly exceeds the rates which could be ob- 
tained if the tonnage exceeded the demands of that particular 
port; otherwise, a loss of time and effort would be required for 
some part of such shipping to get to another port where freight 
was offered. The classes of freight carried by the two kinds 
of shipping vary, those of a higher grade requiring a quick 
passage usually going by liners, where there are ocean lines, 
and freight of the coarser and lower grade going by tramp 
steamers. 

While these two general classes of vessels exist they are not 
a fixed quantity, because ships may be transferred without 
notice from one class to the other, undertaking the service which 
for the time being is most profitable. Of course, this does not 
directly apply to a few of the great passenger ships, but we 
frequently see that vessels are transferred from one locality 
to another and undertake an entirely different class of service. 

It is difficult for me to understand whether or not the “ com- 
mon carrier” treated in the bill applies to both classes. If it 
applies to the one class which compares to some degree with a 
common carrier on land, the comparison is not without force; 
yet, the number of vessels employed in that service, as I have 
suggested, is a very uncertain quantity. If the term “ common 
carrier“ does not apply to the tramp steamer, then the regula- 
tion which is proposed in this bill concerning common carriers 
by water affects but a lesser part of the shipping engaged in 
foreign transportation. 

In what kind of position is the shipping board to be placed 
if it must treat both classes as common carriers? The one is 
immobile to a degree, the other has unlimited mobility. But if 
the term “common carrier” applies to liners only, any action 
on the part of a board inimical to the earnings of such liner 
would necessarily and immediately drive it into another class of 
business not affected by the action of the shipping board. 

In this bill common carriers by water are forbidden to pay 
rebates or to retaliate in any way against shippers, such as by 
refusing accommodations, and so forth. They are forbidden 
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to make unfair discriminations against one class of shippers in 
favor of another. They are forbidden to discriminate in favor 
of localities, persons, or traffic, or to carry at less than a regu- 
lar rate by issuing false bills or classifications. Also they are 
forbidden to make rates prejudicial to American exporters and, 
moreover, if any agreement or arrangement is undertaken re- 
lating to rates, it must be submitted to the board and not 
changed without the approval of the board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator permit me to make a sug- 
gestion at that point? Perhaps I should have raised the question 
the other day when the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
was discussing the bill and made that part of it a very con- 
siderable ground of criticism, because he held that the tramps 
ought not to be subject to the regulatory features set forth in 
sections 18 and 19 of the bill. At the time I was under the 
impression that tramps were not included under the terms“ com- 
mon carriers,” but I did not interrupt the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and now that the Senator from Massachusetts refers to it 
‘again, I think it well to sey that the opinion of, I think, 
all the committee, certainly my opinion, anyhow, is that the 
tramps are not included under the provisions of sections 18 and 
19; that tramps are not common carriers within the meaning and 
definition set forth in the bill. 

If the Senator will refer to the report of the hearings before 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, at page 194, 
he will find a discussion of that proposition, wherein it is con- 
tended, and with very sound logic and the citation of authori- 
ties, that the legal status of a tramp vessel is not that of a 
common carrier. When the bill undertakes to define the term 
“common carrier” by water in foreign commerce it says that 
it means a common carrier engaged in transportation by water. 
Therefore a tramp is not a common carrier; that is not its legal 
status; and it is not affected by the provisions of sections 18 
and 19 of the bill. I think that is a sound position. I do not 
believe tramp vessels would be affected by the provision. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not intend to attempt to pass on what the 
legal construction of a common carrier by water would be, 
whether it would include tramps or not. It would be absolutely 
ineffective, of course, to attempt to put under the control of any 
board making rates the operations of a tramp steamer, because 
they change as often almost as the rising and the setting of the 
sun and depend entirely, as I have suggested, on the volume of 
trade that may be offered at any particular point at any par- 
ticular time. 

If the tramp is not a common carrier and tramps do not come 
under the control of this board, then the minute the board at- 
tempts to take any action relating to a regular liner included 
as a common carrier which will militate against the earning 
power of such a ship, it would undoubtedly immediately change 
its operations and become one of the tramp class. 

Therefore I say that the general course of procedure which 
is followed in connection with railroads can not be applied with 
any degree of certainty to ocean traffic. When we get beyond 
the 3-mile limit we are in competition with the rest of the world. 

This is one of the particular criticisms I have of the bill, Mr. 
President, that we are attempting to do at sea substantially what 
we have done on shore in the case of transportation companies, 

I am one of those who believe that very much that has been 
done by the Interstate Commerce Commission has been wise and 
beneficial. I doubt if there are many who would repeal the law 
providing for that commission. Yet the very fact that we have 
put such power in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has had the effect of putting our transportation com- 
panies in a strait-jacket, because they can not obtain addi- 
tional rates except after great public pressure, and as the cost 
of operation is constantly increasing, the result is, as I pointed 
out two or three days ago, the net returns obtained by our 
transportation companies are getting less and less, so that even 
now they have reached a point where capital does not readily 
go into the development of railroads. Now, we are proposing 
to take the same course in cases where we are in direct competi- 
tion with all foreign nations; that is, we are going to attempt to 
put under similar restrictions our ocean-carrying trade. What 
these interests need is a free hand. What our individual invest- 
ors need is a fair opportunity with the rest of the world to do 
this service, not to be put in a strait-jacket under conditions 
which do not obtain in any other country and under which, in 
my judgment, they can not compete with the shipping of any 
other country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Allow me to suggest that there I think the 
Senator is in error. I think he proceeds upon a wrong premise, 
because I do not find in the bill any such power in this board 
as can be compared to the power and authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over railroads. I think that the 
operation here is limited, as proyided in section 18, to preventing 
any charge or rate “which is unjustly discriminatory between 
shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the 
United States as compared with their foreign competitors.” 
That is the end of it as far as foreign commerce is concerned. 
There is no provision authorizing the board to fix freight rates 
on foreign shipping. The whole power is to prevent unjust 
discrimination against American shippers in favor of foreign 
competitors, and that does not involve the fixing of rates at all. 

As applied to interstate shipments, to coastwise business, un- 
der section 19 the authority is more extended. There the board 
would have the power to fix the maximum rate, but that does 
not apply to ships engaged in foreign commerce, it only applies 
to the coastwise trade, and the maximum rate. There is no 
provision in the bill against a carrier changing the rate; he 
may file a schedule with the board, provided he does not in- 
crease the rate upon the maximum. 

There again a misapprehension apparently has been lodged 
in the minds of some. Some criticize that provision because 
they say when the carrier shall file a schedule with the board 
and it is open to public inspection as to the form and manner 
of freight and fares, and so forth, they can not change it; but 
such a provision is not there at all. It says that “no carrier 
shall demand, charge, or collect a greater compensation for such 
transportation than the rates, fares, and charges.” He can 
charge less; he can change his rates from day to day and from 
hour to hour, proyided he does not charge more than the rate 
that has been fixed as the maximum rate; and that only ap- 
plies to coastwise business, not to foreign business. It simply 
undertakes to say that the rate shall not be unjustly discriminat- 
ing between shippers or ports or unjustly prejudicial to ex- 
porters of the United States as compared with their foreign 
competitors. No power is given at all to fix rates and require 
the filing of schedules, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING. While the Senator from Florida is on his 
mio E . like to have him explain the provisions of sec- 

on 20. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That refers likewise to carriers of inter- 
state commerce. It has nothing to do with carriers of foreign 
ecommerce. That simply refers to interstate commerce, and I 
do not see that it applies at all to the objection raised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts that this board is given much 
power with reference to our foreign carriers. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. If I rightly understand this discussion, the 
right of regulation in the bill is confined to common carriers. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is a matter that has not been settled. My 
own judgment would be that it is confined to common carriers. 

Mr. WORKS. Then I understand the Senator from Florida 
te contend that it does not refer to tramp steamers, that they 
are entirely out of the regulations provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is the contention that I recently made. 

Mr. WORKS. What is the contention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts respecting that feature of it? It seems to me, 
after reading the bill with as much care as a layman can give 
to it, that tramp steamers do not come properly under the head 
of common carriers, and therefore could not be within the pro- 
vision of the act. The Senator is familiar with the subject 
and I am not. Can the Senator inform me to what extent 
tramp steamers participate in the coastwise trade? 

Mr. WEEKS. Unless they comply with all the requirements 
of American registry, of course, they can not engage in the 
coastwise trade at all. A very large percentage of the carrying 
trade along our coast is done by vessels that come within the 
definition of tramp steamers—that is to say, the regular lines 
are not considerable in tonnage compared with all vessels en- 
gaged in this service. I have not before me the exact figures. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The regular lines, if the Senator will 
permit me, are now one-seventh of the entire coastwise tonnage. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is my recollection. 

Mr. WORKS. Assuming that they have complied with the 
registry law, the question in my mind is whether they would 
be subject to the provisions of the bill we are now considering. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I have strong doubt about that. There are 
about 30 such lines operating along our coast that would come 
under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When I said one-seventh I meant in ton- 
nage, but there is much less than that in the number of ships. 

Mr. WEEKS. When I say that this board will put the ship- 
ping interests in a strait-jacket I do not mean that the powers 
of the board would be equivalent to those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but I want to point out by reading sec- 
tion 18 of the bill what I do mean, that the investor who is 
thinking of putting his money into this somewhat hazardous 
undertaking is likely to hesitate when he sees how the opera- 
tion may result owing to the possible interference of the ship- 
ping board acting under the provisions of section 18. And, mind 
you, ships in this class are going to be in competition with 
the ships of the world and a free hand is given the ships of 
every other nation. 

Sec. 18. That no common carrier by water in foreign commerce shall 
demand, cha: or collect cean rate, fare, or which is un sy 
discriminatory tween shippers or ports, or tly perua 
eee rters of the United States as compared with their foreign 
pe 

Well, if we had an all-wise board to pass on such questions, 
that provision might not do any harm, but I can say to Sena- 
tors that I know men hesitate about making investments under 
such conditions, for the foolish action of the board may bring 
such results as to render their investments unprofitable. I 
now continue to read from section 18: 


Whenever the board finds that any such rate, fare, or charge is de- 
manded, or collected it may alter the same to the extent 
necessary to correct such unjust e or prejudice— 

In other words, the board may change the rate charged by 
ships engaged in the foreign trade— 
and make an order that the carrier skall discontinue mng nera 
ing, or collecting any such unjustly discriminatory or 3 1 rate, 
fare, or charge, 

Every such carrier and every other person subject to this act shall 
establish, observe, and enforce just and reasonable ations — 
practices relating to or pan el with the receiving, handling, sto: 
or delivering of property. Whenever the 1d finds that any s 
regulation or practice is unjust or re ae may aay sock 
1 and order enforced a just and reasonable regulation or 
practice. 


If that does not put powers in the hands of the board which 
may embarrass, and seriously embarrass, the operations of our 
shipping, in competition with foreign vessels, I can not under- 
stand the English language. It may not do so, but, in my judg- 
ment, it will embarrass such operations. In this bill, under 
this form of legislation, what we are trying to do is to build 
up an American merchant marine, a result which we have not 
been able to accomplish up to the present time; but in this 
attempt to build it up we are putting restrictions around it 
which are more severe than are placed around the shipping of 
any other country in the world. 

Mr. WORKS. Now, may I ask the Senator whether, in his 
judgment, the provisions of that particular section of this bill 
apply to tramp ships? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think so. 

Mr. WORKS. To what extent, if the Senator knows, is the 
foreign business being carried on by tramp steamships? 

Mr. WEEKS. It is difficult to state; but the tonnage of 
foreign ships employed as tramps is very much more than 
one-half the total. I think something like three-fifths of the 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade of the world is of the 
tramp class, and, of course, that includes substantially all of 
the cargo carriers. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator think that the power to 
regulate the regular steamers, as we may call them, the common 
carriers, is going to be detrimental to them as compared with 
the tramp ships that are not controlled or regulated? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Mr. WORKS. Then we shall have a part, and what may be 
called the legitimate part, of the steamship service under con- 
trol and limitations that may be hurtful to that trade as com- 
pared with the tramp-steamer business? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. That is exactly what I have 
been trying to point out. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Massachusetts may have 
done so when I was not here; but it struck me as being an in- 
teresting feature of the investigation. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not believe it would be possible for a com- 
mission like the one proposed in this bill—a shipping board— 
to make rates for tramp steamers. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jonnson of South Dakota 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 


hg 


Mr. CUMMINS. I have asked more than once with regard 
to section 18, whether or not it applies to foreign ships? The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] said yesterday, I think, 
that it did. I should like to put to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts this inquiry: Discriminatory rates are forbidden. Sup- 
pose that we have an exporter shipping goods to Hongkong; 
Great Britain has an exporter shipping goods to Hongkong; and 
the rate from Liverpool to Hongkong discriminates against the 
shipper who is compelled to ship from New York to Hongkong. 
Some instance of that kind is the only one of which I think now 
that section 18 would apply to. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts think that we could prescribe the rate from Liverpool 
to Hongkong, either by raising it or lowering it, so that the New 
York exporter could enjoy a rate that was comparatively just? 
I confess that I do not understand how those who are advo- 
cating this bill intend to apply its provisions to foreign ships. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think they intend to 
apply it. I think they intend to pass this bill to save their 
own faces, and then they expect a Republican administration, 
which will repeal the law before it takes effect. I do not 
think they care very much about the questions which we are 
now considering. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The effect of that construction, if that be 
the proper construction, would be that our ships, under the 
necessity of competing with foreign ships, would be subject to 
this law; the foreign ship would be free from any regulation; 
and our ships, not being able to meet the competition, would have 
to go out of business. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is it exactly, Mr. President, if we bave 
any ships on the ocean, we can regulate them off the ocean 
by putting restrictions around their operations, but we can 
not in any way control the foreign ship, except when it is within 
our 3-mile limit. We have not been able to compete successfully 
against foreign shipping in recent years for various reasons 
which I am not going to now discuss. If we have not been 
able to compete when our ships had all the latitude that was 
possible, how are we going to be able to do so when they are 
restricted to some degree, as they must be under this bill, and 
foreign ships escape all such restrictions? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to refer to section 18? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was referring to section 18. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if 
he doubts the power of Congreses to enact legislation of this 
kind and to enforce it? Do I understand the Senator to. 
question whether Congress has the power to enact this kind of 
legislation and to enforce it? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa made any suggestion about Congress not having 
the power to enact such legislation. I did not so under- 
stand him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt about our power to enact 
such legislation so far as our own ships are concerned, but I am 
waiting to hear some discussion of the way in which we can 
apply the regulation of section 18 to foreign ships. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that connection—and I shall not inter- 
rupt the Senator to enlarge on that now—I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to page 128 of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the other House 
to the statement of Mr. J, Parker Kirlin, who is a lawyer in 
New York engaged extensively in the practice of admiralty 
and maritime law there, and a member of the subcommittee 
of the chamber of commerce. He came down here and ap- 
peared before the committee of the other House. I ask the 
Senator to look at Mr. Kirlin's statement upon that subject. 

I may say now that I believe I am absolutely within the 
facts when I report what has been said to me, that section 18 
is in accordance with the suggestions of Mr. Kirlin before the 
House committee. If it is not precisely so, it is so in sub- 
stance, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will permit me, I wish to make this suggestion: I have 
not read the testimony or statement of Mr. Kirlin, but some- 
body in the Senate ought to be able to explain the application 
of this section. Apparently it is intended to protect our ex- 
porters against discriminatory rates which may be given by 
some steamship company to the exporters of foreign countries. 
They would need no protection unless they were endeavoring 
to reach the same markets substantially. If anyone can show 


me how the United States can control a rate from some foreign 
port to a foreign market in order that our exporters may be 
able to reach that market upon comparatively even terms, I 
could see some good in the section; but I have been utterly 
unable to discover how it could be applied in any way, except 
to embarrass and to restrict our own ships. 
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Mr. WEEKS. That is exactly the conclusion to which I 
have come. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say something about the 
shipping board. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator, before he leaves that point, 
allow me to make an inquiry for information? Regardless of 
what the regulations might be and what are necessary to be 
considered, this idea struck me in listening to the colloquy be- 
tween the Senators: In the first place, the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunmatins] is, in my judgment, 
unanswerable; that is, we can not legislate to regulate traffic 
between one foreign port and another foreign port; that is 
certainly beyond our jurisdiction; but, notwithstanding that, 
would not section 18 still apply to transportation either by an 
American vessel or by a foreign vessel from a foreign port to 
an American port or from an American port to a foreign port; 
and if such regulation is desirable, ought we not to protect 
such shippers the same as we protect railroad shippers against 
any extortionate rate or rule or practice? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I agree we ought to do it 
if we can; but we are trying to protect the exporters of the 
United States in this section of the bill, because the section 
specifically limits its operations to those rates or charges or 
practices which are unjustly prejudicial to exporters of the 
United States. When we export a thing we export it to some 
foreign port; ànd, if our shippers are discriminated against, it 
must be because some other shippers can reach that foreign 
port at a rate which is. comparatively low; that is, our ex- 
porters are charged more for reaching that port than are their 
competitors in some foreign country. In order to carry out 
the provisions of the section we have got to control the rates 
from the foreign country in which the goods may be manu- 
factured to the foreign market in which they are sold. I quite 
agree with the Senator from Nebraska that our export business 
should be as carefully protected as our domestic business, but 
I have not been able to discover how this section will do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that section 18 applies to all ships coming in or going out of 
United States ports, whether American vessels or foreign ves- 
sels. Of course, the section does not attempt to regulate vessels 
trading between Liverpool and a foreign port. We can not do 
that; but it only refers to ships passing in and out of our own 
ports. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts permit me to ask the Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator that we can not regu- 


late the rates, the rules, or other matters in connection with 


ships passing from one foreign port to another foreign port, but 
yet it seems to me that there is some foundation for the criticism 
of the Senator from Iowa in regard to section 18, because does 
it not attempt to do that very thing? Section 18 provides: 

That no common carrier by water in foreign commerce shall demand, 
charge, or collect any rate, fare, or charge which is unjustly discrimi- 
natory between shippers or ports, or unjustly prejudicial to exporters of 
the United States as compared with their foreign competitors, 

I should like the Senator from Florida, or some other Senator, 
to explain what that language means. It says the rates shall 
not be so discriminatory that they will injure our foreign com- 
merce; or, in the language of the bill, rates shall not be “ un- 
justly prejudicial to exporters of the United States as compared 
with their foreign competitors.” American exporters are men 
who ship out of the country, and their foreign competitors are 
men who ship out of a foreign country to the same market to 
which American exporters ship. How can we regulate the rates 
of our foreign competitors in that case? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, we can not reguiate rates so 
far as our foreign competitors are concerned, but we can go so 
far as to say that they can not discriminate against our ex- 
porters by affording unjust advantages to the foreign com- 
petitor. That goes really to the question of conference agree- 
ments and arrangements whereby the ships are operated for 
the benefit of certain interests in other countries that are 
directly prejudicial to the interests of shippers in this country. 
We can not, of course, regulate the rates from a foreign coun- 
try to another foreign port, but we can provide that ships shall 
not discriminate against our exporters by way of entering into 
arrangements and agreements which afford rebates, and what 
not, favoring the foreign competitor. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; but the Senator from Florida 
does not answer the question which I propounded. I concede 
that we can and that we ought to regulate foreign commerce 
just so far as we can do so; but the Senator from Florida 
agrees with me that we can not regulate foreign commerce be- 
tween one foreign port and another foreign port. Vessels must 
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come into our ports before they are subject to our jurisdiction. 
In the case I put and in the question I asked, I took the case 
of an exporter from the United States. Let us take a particu- 
lar port. Suppose there is an exporter at San Francisco send- 
ing his goods to Hongkong, China, and there is a firm in Liver- 
pool exporting from Liverpool to Hongkong, China. This sec- 
tion says: 

Or unjustly prejudicial to the exporters of the Uni "i 
pared with Tasir 8 88 A 

There is a case where the provision will apply, it seems to me, 
if I understand the language. How, then, could we protect the 
exporter at San Francisco from any injustice of any kind, 
either because of a rate or a rule or a rebate or a regulation 
of any kind existing in favor of the exporter from Liverpool to 
Hongkong? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this whole question 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
permit me to make an announcement? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday I gave notice 
that I would continue the discussion of this bill to-day. I un- 
derstand that an early adjournment has been arranged, and I 
now give notice that on Monday morning—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator at that 
point why is an early adjournment necessary to-day? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I can not answer the question, but I have 
been informed that there is to be an early adjournment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps the Senator from Florida can tell us 
why it is necessary to adjourn at 2 o'clock. Is that because 
there is to be a Democratic caucus at that hour? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will complete my notice. 
In view of what I understand to be the purpose of the majority 
to have an early adjournment, I will conclude what I have to 
say on this bill on Monday morning. 

Mr. WEEKS, I can tell the Senator from Nebraska the 
reason we are adjourning at 2 o'clock. We are adjourning to 
enable the majority to hold a caucus. At that caucus they 
are going to consider the proposed finance bill, and in the 
secret caucus to be held they are going to bind every Demo- 
cratic Senator to vote for the bill which they are to report so that 
we can not change it in any way or shape when it comes before 
the Senate. That is the purpose of adjourning at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts mean 
that the official body, the Senate, must adjourn in order that 
the unofficial body, the caucus, can get in its work? 

Mr. WEEKS. That is exactly what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts means, when that caucus completes its work every 
Democratic Senator’s hands will be tied, and, so far as the 
ultimate result is concerned, the finance bill will have passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I can not quite admit that 
what the Senator from Massachusetts says is entirely accurate. 
It may or may not be that there will be held a caucus. I pre- 
sume that is likely to follow, but whether everybody is going 
to be bound by what is done there and everybody's hands will 
be tied in the manner the Senator from Massachusetts suggests 
is quite another proposition. He may know more about that 
than I do; but I imagine it is entirely agreeable to the other 
side to adjourn at 2 o'clock. We have been adjourning on 
Saturdays somewhat before the usual hour. If the other side 
desires to yote on this bill in the meantime, we on this side are 
perfectly willing to do so, and will be very glad to do so. We 
will continue the discussion, anyhow, until 2 o'clock, and per- 
haps we can get a vote on the bill; or, if Senators on the other 
side will agree to fix a time when they will agree to vote on 
the bill, I am willing to do that. If the other side is willing 
to fix a time on Monday to vote on this bill, I will be glad to 
have that done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, with the permission of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that we will not be prepared to vote on the bill, 
nor will we be prepared to make an agreement to vote on it, on 
Monday. There are to my knowledge four or five Senators who 
want to speak on Monday; but, I think, on Monday we cau 
easily get an arrangement to vote probably on Tuesday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to hear the Senator give 
that assurance. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, is the suggestion just made 
by the Senator from Florida upon the hypothesis that this bill 
is not going to be changed in any way? I have some amend- 
ments which I intend to propose to the bill, and I had hoped I 
could propose them to open minds. I think it would take an 
lour or two to place those amendments before the Senate. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I have not suggested that no amendment 
would be considered or that the bill could not be changed at 
all. What I mean by voting on the bill is to vote on it in the 
regular way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I thought the suggestion of the Senator 
from Florida that we might before 2 o'clock or by 2 o'clock 
vote on the bill must be based upon the idea that there was to 


be no change in the bill. I am very sure that I can point out 
some modifications that will appeal to every mind that is not 
foreclosed by some prior arrangement or decree. 

Mr. WEEKS. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Iowa knows that the mind of every Democratic Senator is fore- 
closed on this subject and that the bill is going to be passed as 
it is now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know of any conclusion to that 
effect; in fact, I have one or two amendments which I intend 
to offer myself. They will not interfere materially with the 
substance of the bill, but I think they will improve it a little. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Florida whether the amendments which will be proposed by 
him have been submitted to the Democratic caucus? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. This bill has never been submitted, 
Mr. President, to any Democratic caucus. If so, I never heard 
of it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then the newspapers gave a very false and 
misleading account of the proceedings of the caucus, because it 
has been published that certain members of the majority who 
were opposed to the bill a year ago had, after conference with 
their fellow members, found in this bill a measure which they 
could support. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is true. It was announced 
this morning by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
in his address that they would support this bill, and, so far as 
I know, he stated it as fully as anybody could. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
froni Iowa that there has been no caucus on this bill by Demo- 
cratic Senators; that every. Senator is entitled to present any 
amendment he desires and to have it acted upon, and I have 
no doubt, if it is a good amendment, it will be adopted. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am delighted to hear that, because I have 
some meritorious amendments, and, if my friends upon the other 
side will listen to them when they are proposed and will feel 
perfectly free to act, I know they will be adopted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, getting back to the inquiry 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] with reference to 
this bill, of course I ean not presume to interrupt the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts by entering upon a full dis- 
cussion of the question; but I suggest this is a matter to be 
thought of by the Senator from Nebraska. To state it very 
briefly, what is meant by section 18, as I understand, is this: 
Suppose, for instance, a ship sailing from Liverpool to Buenos 
Aires, in order to benefit an English merchant, puts down its 
rates so that it can undersell American merchants. In such a 
case the shipping board would have something to say as to the 
rates on ships sailing from New York to Buenos Aires in order 
to prevent that sort of discrimination. That can be elaborated, 
and will be later; but I can not interrupt, of course, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts further than to make the suggestion. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the discussion has gone some- 
what afield from the line which I was taking; but I want to 
say that I do not subscribe personally to the general principle 
of regulation of foreign shipping which this bill proposes. Some 
Senators have said that the principle accords with their ideas; 
but in my judgment, in the case of foreign shipping, we have 
got to follow the methods of other nations or we are not going 
to get satisfactory results. 

Competition is as free as the ocean in the foreign carrying 
trade of all nations, and competition has been sufficient in the 
past, except under unusual conditions, to meet the demands of 
the shipping public, and meet those demands on a basis which 
did not bring large or certainly extravagant returns to the capi- 
tal invested in the shipping. 

For example, to show how variable the returns on capital 
invested in this way may be, I read from the London Fair Play 
under date of July 1, 1915: 

i The rates —— ane the average rates paid to British shipping engaged 
na 

That is, tine priate 
is a ad rey from 1904 to 1914. 

the net return was 1.7 per cent; in 1905, 3 in 
1908. 0.68 per cent; in 1907, 0.29 per cent; in 1908. 1.53 per cen 

It will be noted that in those five years the average rate 
obtained by British line service was not more than 1} per cent 
on the money invested. Now, of course money never would go 


into shipping or anything else unless there were a possibility of 
a larger return under some conditions that might develop. Are 
we going to regulate our shipping so that when that possibility 
does develop we are going to say that the rate is unfair and 
should not be charged? If we are, then there is an end of our 
merchant marine engaged in the foreign trade. We might just 
as well recognize that now as later. 
I continue to read the returns to British shipping: 


In 1909, 3.87 per cent; in 1910, 3.78 per cent; in 1911, 0.66 per cent. 


Now we come to a period when shipping became very 
profitable: 


a 1912, 11.11 per cent; in 1913, 33.27 per cent; in 1914, 18.79 per 


In other words, for that 11-year period the average return 
was not very far from 6 per cent, and may have justified the 
investment of capital in that kind of service. But if our ship- 
ping board were to say, during the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, 
that a return on the capital of 33 or 18 or 11 per cent is un- 
warranted, and should be reduced, the possibility of making up 
for the lean years by the large profits made in the years like 
those which I have last instanced would cease. In other words, 
if we are going to restrict the shipping to a limited rate which 
it may charge in years when business is good, we will not have 
any shipping at all, because the probable average net result 
would not be a fair return on the capital required. 

Let us go back over the course of shipping for the last 100 
years in periods of unusual conditions. During the period be- 
fore the peace of 1815 we had an embargo which continued 
seven years, during which time our manufacturing development 
was very considerable in the United States; but our shipping 
was tied up, the docks rotting. At the end of that period, 
or in 1815, we had an entire reversal of these conditions, Our 
people needed the kind of goods which were produced abroad 
which they had been unable to get for so many years, many of 
which were not produced in this country. The result was that 
the available shipping made enormous profits for practically a 
year. At the same time many goods came in which were in 
competition with our own manufacturing which had been devel- 
oped during the embargo period and practically shut down the 
mills of this country; this caused the tariff of 1816. 

Similar conditions have developed at other times. In 1900, 
for example, when the Boer War was being fought, when it 
was necessary to transport a million or more men from Eng- 
land, and all the supplies and other things that are necessary 
in carrying on the operations of an army of that size, there was 
a great dearth of shipping. The result was that the rates 
charged by ships engaged in that kind of trade doubled and 
in some cases trebled. But as soon as the war was over those 
rates took a tumble, going down to rates which could not have 
been profitable. The truth of the matter is that for the 
period after the Boer War, say from 1902 to 1912, there was a 
great quantity of idle shipping the world over, and the results 
were unprofitable in the case of all nations. 

We are going to have to meet exactly the same result when 
this war is over, Mr. President. The amount of shipping avuil- 
able in the world has not deereased very materially, Perhaps 
there has been a million tons destroyed since the beginning of 
this war; not more than that. There has been something like 
6,000,000 tons of German and Austrian shipping tied up, and 
Russian shipping to some degree has been tied up. At the 
largest estimate not more than 9,000,000 tons out of, say, 
48,000,000 tons of shipping has been destroyed or tied up or 
diverted during this war; but that has been sufficient with the 
increased trade which the war has developed, especially with 
the United States, to boom rates beyond any figure which we 
have heretofore known. But we are building, and every coun- 
try in the world is building, more than ever before. We have 
more than a million tons of shipping contracted for or on the 
stocks in this country to-day; and for the first time within 
the memory of any Senator in this body we are able to build 
ships in this country cheaper than they can be built abroad, 
largely because of the pressure on the other side for vessels 
to be used for war purposes, Now, if we are building more 
rapidly and other countries are building as rapidly as pos- 
sible, if there has been only a million tons of shipping de- 
stroyed, which will be replaced and more before the war is 
over, if there is a slackening in trade, which everyone who 
has followed trade conditions believes will be the result at the 
end of the war, the shipping of the world which will then 
exist will be sufficient, and probably will be more than suffi- 
cient, for the needs, and therefore it will become unprofitable 
again. 

So we may rest with absolute assurance on this statement— 
that if we build ships under these conditions they will cost 
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us substantially twice as much as they would if they were 
built under normal conditions. If we buy them, we will buy 
them on the same basis. We will pay substantially twice 
the price that those ships should command under normal con- 
ditions. Therefore we are going to make a very great loss 
on the capital investment in this shipping if we go into it; and 
if we keep the ships and do not sell them, undoubtedly we will 
be operating them after this war is over at a loss, as they will 
be in competition with all the shipping of the world. So 
from any standpoint it is not a promising prospect to engage 
in this business from the purely financial point of view. 

I want to add a word about the shipping board. I am in 
favor of a shipping board, limited to certain definite purposes. 
I think it is ore of the boards which we have really needed. 
We are doing very many things through other agencies which 
the shipping board might do better. 

The head of the British Board of Trade is a cabinet officer, 
and it has to do with all of the great industrial affairs of the 
Empire. One of its branches represents the merchant marine 
of Great Britain; it is noticeable that this bureau has no power 
over the merchant marine which is of a restrictive character, 
especially in the case of rates, but devotes its activities to those 
policies which will develop the efficiency and the profits obtained 
by the merchant marine. We should have a board of that gen- 
eral character. We have now a Bureau of Navigation, we have 
a Stenmboat-Inspection Service, we have certain functions con- 
nected with the Treasury Department that would come within 
the province of this board, as well as the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the State Department, the Immi- 
gration Service, or some features of it, and some of the work 
connected with the Department of Justice. All of those activi- 
ties might properly, at least to some degree, be put under the 
control of a board of this character. 

Furthermore, if the board will study the questions involved 
in shipping, and will submit to Congress its recommendations 
as to what should be dune about our navigation laws, if it will 
devote the expert knowledge which its members should have to 
a study of the real fundamental reasons, if they exist, on which 
a law of this kind, or any other kind, should be based, then 
such a board will have ample opportunity to perform good 
service, avoiding the kind of duty which some of the features 
of this bill provide, which I think will be inimical to the best 
interests of our merchant service. 

As to the shipping board, the bill develops unusual condi- 
tion. We put $50,000,000 into the hands of this board of five 
men, unknown to any Senator now, I assume, with powers to 
buy, sell, lease, charter, and many other things. It is really a 
trading brokerage and managerial board, all in one, under the 
provisions of this bill. 

It has, to be sure, with the formal approval of the President, 
the right to buy ships, the right to sell ships, the right to lease 
ships, the right to charter ships. It has greater powers than 
any board connected with our Government or any board con- 
nected with any government in the world that I know anything 
about. More than that, Mr. President: It may not only spend 
$50,000,000, which the Government will furnish—because I can 
not imagine any private individual who will be eccentric enough 
or unwise enough to put any money into this operation as a 
minority stockholder—it will not only furnish that $50,000,000, 
but, under this bill—and I hope the Senator from Florida will 
listen to this—as I read it, the board is not limited in the obli- 
gations which it may incur. In other words, it could buy 
$100,000,000 in value of ships, or $200,000,000, and give the obli- 
gation of the board for their purchase. I do not see anything in 
the bill which would prevent incurring an indebtedness of that 
kind, 

If that is the case, Mr. President, there being no minority 
stockholders, the Government might not only be involved for 
this $50,000,000, but for a tremendous amount in addition 
thereto. I am going to discuss later with some comprehensive- 
ness the question of the coastwise trade and the undesirability, 
I believe, of allowing these ships to go into the coastwise trade; 
but I want to make this comment at this point: If my general 
conclusion about the powers conferred by this bill is correct, 
not only may this board spend $50,000,000, every dollar of which 
may go into ships which may be used in the coastwise trade, 
but it might buy $50,000,000 worth of ships, sell them to peo- 
ple who might use them in the coastwise trade, go abroad and 
buy ships to the extent of $50,000,000 more, and continue that 
process until the American shipyard would be a thing of the 
past. We could not build ships in this country under that con- 
dition. Under the best conditions it will militate so greatly 
against American shipyards, and the tens of thousands of men 
employed in them, that we will hear from both without any 


question as soon as this bill is put into effect. But unless there. 
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is a limitation on the power of selling, the $50,000,000 which may 
be invested in ships, enabling the board to sell as it pleases, to 
buy more and sell at once might mean that we would haye one 
or even two hundred million dollars invested in ships of foreign 
construction engaged in our coastwise trade. 

I do not say that the board will take that action. I do not 
know whether they will do it or not; but under the terms of this 
law it seems to me that it may do so, and such a possibility is 
one which I do not think the Senate ought to consider favorably 
for a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I take it the Senator has 
observed the provisions of section 14: 

hat for the purpos $ 5 
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That is the provision with reference to the total liability which 
the board shall incur. 

Mr. WEEKS, I take that, Mr. President, to mean liability 
as far as stock is concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will read that again, with pleasure; but that 
was my conclusion after reading it. 

Mr, FLETCHER, I think not. It specifies that “for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of sections 5 and 11,” the 
Senator will observe, the liability is limited to $50,000,000; and 
section 5 is the section which authorizes the construction and 
purchase of ships. 

Mr. WEEKS. In any case that would not prevent the board 
taking the action which I have just described. It is proposed, 
Mr. President, to form a corporation under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to operate these vessels. The board must hold 
at least 51 per cent of the stock. The directors are to be dum- 
mies, So are the officials of the company to be dummies. The 
board is going to manage the affairs of this corporation. On the 
dissolution of the corporation, which must come in five years, 
the ships are going to revert to the board, and the board is the 
Government. So that we have in a way the Government, the 
board, and the corporation, which are really the same thing. 
You might just as well appoint a general manager for the cor- 
poration, directly representing the Government, as to go through 
these steps of forming a corporation which is to have no effect 
whatever, unless it has some unwary citizen to put his money 
into the stock and the officers of which are to be dominated by 
the members of the board. 

What an outcry there would be, Mr. President, if we were 
going to turn over to the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
billion dollars, authorizing that commission to use the money to 
buy railroads, to sell railroads, to lease railroads, or to do all 
of the other things that may be connected with the operation of 
railroads. 

It would be just as logical and a great deal more sensible, in 
my judgment, to do that, because the railroads are within our 
territory; they are under our control, while the shipping pro- 
vided under this bill is going to be away from our control very 
much of the time, 7 

No one would think for a moment of appropriating a billion 
dollars and putting it into the hands of an unknown board to 
buy and sell railroads. If that is the case, why should we under- 
take this very unusual procedure of spending $50,000,000, at 
least, putting it into the hands of five men about whom we know 
nothing, and telling them to go on and operate as they please 
without our imposing any restriction on their activities? Iwant 
to call attention to the fact, too, that money does not have to be 
appropriated from year to year for the purposes of this board; 
but when the money is once appropriated and invested in ships, 
Congress absolutely loses control over it. When a ship is sold, 
the money goes into the Treasury to the credit of the board, and 
the board may spend it for the purposes provided under the law 
at any time it sees fit. In other words, this is a general trading 
proposition, without the possibility of any restriction whatever 
on the part of Congress after the first step has been taken. 

Under the provisions of this law the American citizen may buy 
a ship abroad, but when he wants to sell that ship he can not 
sell it abroad without the permission of the board. The board 
may be broad minded; it may be all wise in handling such ques- 
tions, and its judgment about the price at which the ship shouid 
be sold may be quite to the interest of the owner. But, on the 
other hand, the board may be narrow-minded; it may be preju- 
diced, and having permitted our citizen to buy the ship abroad 
and put it into operation where it may have been in competition 
with the operations of the board, which operations have made 
it unprofitable, it may say: “ You can not sell that ship abrond, 
where you purchased it, without our permission.” 

All of these steps, while they may seem minor in themselves, 
are going to have an influence on the investment of capital in 
operations of this kind. Capital is timid at best; but it certainly 
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is not going into an operation like shipping unless there is an 
assurance that there is going to be a suitable return on the 
investment. And I think we are providing every assurance 
which may produce a doubt in the minds of capital and probably 
prevent doing just exactly what the framers of this bill hope will 
be done. 

Let us suppose that the board has purchased ships to the 
value of $50,000,000 and put them into operation. It is a part 
of the general proposition that this is going to benefit somebody. 
Benefit whom? Benefit the shippers? How is it going to benefit 
the shippers? If it is going to benefit them, it must be by reduc- 
ing rates—reducing rates in competition with our own citizens 
who are operating ships which year in and year out do not give 
them more than an adequate return. 

It should be understood by everyone who favors this legisla- 
tion that the competition which is proposed here is going to be 
very largely against our own citizens, and a kind of competition 
against which they will have no redress. In other words, I 
think it will drive private capital away from the shipping busi- 
ness instead of encouraging private capital to go into the ship- 
ping business. 

There is one thing in the bill which I want to commend, be- 
cause I think it has a distinct advantage over the original prop- 
osition, This bill in its present form, as I understand, provides 
that the five members of the board shall in no case be connected 
with the administration. That was a distinct error in the bill 
which was considered a year ago last winter. In the first place, 
the administration officers, if they are attending to their duties, 
have sufficient work laid out for them to employ all their time 
to the advantage of the Government; and in cases where mem- 
bers of the Cabinet or others connected with the administra- 
tion are members of a board at the same time it is the history 
of such operations that they do not give any detailed attention 
to the work of the board. This has to be done by some one 
else. Then, necessarily, the members of the administration are 
parts of a political organization, and it is impossible when a 
Secretary of the Treasury or a Secretary of Commerce or any 
other member of a Cabinet is a member of a board that that 
fact shall not have some influence on the activities of the board. 
Such boards like the shipping board, if they are going to be of 
any value at all, must be entirely removed from the immediate 
political influence which happens to be in control of the Goy- 
ernment, 5 

My judgment is that one of the weakest phases of the Fed- 
eral-reserve law is the provision inserted in the bill by the in- 
sistence of the administration that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency should be members 
of the Federal Reserve Board. It has been the history of that 
board that they have been a disturbing element in it; that they 
have not given any detailed attention to the work of the board; 
and, very largely, it has been the orders issued by the comp- 
troller that have prevented State banks from coming into the 
Federal Reserve System. I have no doubt this well-known con- 
dition was given consideration by the committee in framing 
this bill, and it came to a wise conclusion. I distinctly approve 
of having this board entirely removed from any administration 
influence, 

The board has power to have constructed ships in American 
shipyards, navy yards, and elsewhere, giving preference to 
American shipyards, other things being equal. What other 
things being equal? The cost of construction, evidently. There 
never has been an instance in the history of our Government 
until within a year’s time when we could construct ships in this 
country as cheaply as they could be constructed in foreign 
yards, and that will be the condition again as soon as this war 
is over. Paying the wages which we do in this country and 
paying the prices for materials which we do, we can not per- 
manently compete with foreign shipyards in the construction 
of ships. The result will be that we will not construct any 
Ships in our shipyards after this war is over. Neither will we 
construct ships in our shipyards before the war is over, because 
they have all the orders they can handle for the next two years, 
So we may be sure that this $50,000,000, instead of being spent 
in American shipyards, is going to be spent in foreign ship- 
yards, or we are going to buy foreign ships which were built in 
foreign shipyards. In other words, the American shipbuilder 
is going to get no benefit whatever, it seems to me, from the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do, with pleasure. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Isit not a fact that we can manufacture 
steel at a lower price than in any other country in the world? 

Mr. WEEKS. Some types of steel products undoubtedly we 
can. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can we not manufacture the steel at a 
low price that enters into ships? Most ships are now steel 
ships. Will not that give us an advantage in constructing 
ships in the future? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think the Senator is correct in say- 
ing that we can manufacture or produce the average quality of 
steel that goes into ships cheaper than it can be done abroad 
in normal times. 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have so understood. 
however. 

Mr. WEEKS. By doing work on a large scale we have de- 
veloped some lines of business in steel products, like bridge 
building, in which we have been competing successfully with 
Europe. : 4 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Are we not and haye we not for a number 
of years been exporting large quantities of steel that goes in 
the construction of ships and bridges and other things? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not want to admit anything on that line 
without looking up the conditions under which the exports were 
made, and what the condition of the market was abroad, and 
other similar matters which may have a bearing on whether we 
could do so or not. Of course, we are shipping more and more 
products, due to the fact that we manufacture on a larger scale 
than we used to do; due also to the fact that we have per- 
fected machinery to a degree which has enabled us to compete 
with foreign countries. For example, we have developed all the 
machinery used in making shoes in the United States, and much 
of this class of machinery is now used in making shoes in 
Europe. In other words, our shoemaking machinery has ex- 
celled any that has been developed elsewhere in the world; 
so that we do compete with other countries in shoemaking. 
That is the only reason why we have been able to export shoes 
which we do, to the extent of seven or eight million dollars a 
year. It is because our machinery has been so much better than 
the machinery which was produced abroad that we could make 
the shoes and ship them abroad in competition with their own 
products. But now our shoe machinery is going into those coun- 
tries, replacing foreign machinery; and whatever other condi- 
tions may be, we are almost sure to lose the exportation of 
shoes which we have enjoyed for the last 10 or 15 years. 

Under the proyisions of the bill which we considered a year 
ago last winter, a vigorous effort was made by opposition Sena- 
tors to prevent the purchase of ships belonging to belligerents. 
Those who were in control of the bill—the majority of the 
Senate—at that time refused to consider an amendment which 
would prevent the purchase of a belligerent ship. I believed 
then, and I believe now, that the original purpose of that legis- 
lation was to buy the interned ships in this country, the German 
ships very largely, and that the legislation would never have 
been considered if it had not been for that purpose. That is 
my personal belief. It did seem to me extremely unwise that we 
should buy belligerent ships under the conditions which then 
prevailed, and I greatly regretted that those in charge of the 
bill at that time were not willing to consider an amendment 
which would prevent the possibility of our buying a quarrel. 
Now they have exactly reversed their position at that time, 
and we find that the principle of not buying belligerent ships is 
considered sufficiently sound, so that they refuse to permit the 
selling of our ships when we are engaged in a war. I commend 
that change at least. 

The shipping board, which I have discussed somewhat, has a 
dual function, and it is to that particular point I want to bring 
the attention of those who are listening to me, 

First. It regulates the American merchant marine and its 
operations, 

Secondly. It manages a part of it which may be directly in 
competition with the privately owned portion. 

In other words, the duties of the board must necessarily be 
conflicting in this respect. Suppose we spent a half billion dol- 
lars for the purchase of a great railroad system in this country 
and we put it under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and that this railroad were in direct competition 
with three or four other lines running between Chicago and the 
Pacific coast, the other lines being privately owned and pri- 
vately managed would be under the control, as far as rate making 
is concerned and in other ways, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the road that we bought were operated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. There would be great pressure 
on a Government road as there will be on Government ships for 
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low rates, and no board can withstand, in my judgment, the po- 
litical pressure which will be brought. 

An illustration of this condition is indicated in the European 
countries where the Governments own the railroads. The pas- 
senger rates are relatively low, while freight rates in those coun- 
tries are relatively high. The number of shippers is not great, of 
course, compared with the number of passengers who travel. 
The pressure of the great traveling public is so great that rates 
are constantly reduced for that service, while the freight rates 
are maintained in many cases to twice the level that obtains in 
this country. 

That would be the case if we owned one railroad and put it 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission to operate 
in competition with privately operated roads. They would feel 
a pressure which would compel the reduction of rates on the 
Government line and which would probably affect the rates 
made for privately owned lines, so that all such investments 
would be unprofitable. ‘ 

The same result will obtain in the case of shipping, if we 
buy ships and operate them under the control of a board, the 
board at the same time controlling the operations of privately 
owned ships directly in competition with them. We are going 
to have the result of a dual operation, a conflicting operation, 
and one in which the Government’s investments are going to 
bring a less and less return as the pressure for lower rates con- 
tinues. 

I said some little time ago the board is given the power to 
buy and sell and charter and lease or do any other act which 
it sees fit along those lines. The limitation is put in the bill 
that the act of selling shall have the approval of the President. 
Of course that would be an absolutely formal action on his part. 
So in effect we are turning over to this board this $50,000,000 
with the power to trade as it pleases. 

Fifty million dollars under present conditions would probably 
build about 500,000 tons of the kind of ships which should be 
built for the purposes which this bill contemplates. In normal 
times $50,000,000 would build about 1,000,000 tons, or about 
twice as much tonnage as now. So we may assume that we will 
lose 50 per cent of our investment as soon as conditions become 
normal after the war. But even if we build 500,000 tons of 
ships, that is only a small element in the total shipping of the 
United States. We have some eight and a half million tons 
flying our flag at this time, so that the 500,000 tons would be 
about one-seventeenth of our total shipping. There are about 
48,000,000 tons of shipping in the world. Therefore the 500,000 
tons would be about one ninety-sixth of the total shipping of 
the world, not a large element in either case, either in connec- 
tion with our own shipping or the shipping of the world. 

The fact is that, undoubtedly, when the war is over there 
will be ample shipping for all needs without this unusual con- 
struction, even if we could get the ships constructed. So this 
measure will simply add that additional amount of tonnage 
to reduce the possibility of the shipping which is already con- 
structed earning decent returns on the money invested. 

When the bill was under consideration in the Sixty-third 
Congress an amendment was offered providing that ships pur- 
chased under the provisions of the bill should be used in the 
eoastwise service and a further amendment that such service 
should be opened to foreign ships of all kinds, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor on 
Saturday last on account of the early adjournment of the 
Senate I had reached that point in the discussion to which 
section 9 refers—that is, the question of the admission of Gov- 
ernment owned and operated ships into the coastwise trade—and 
it is that subject I now wish to discuss at some length, 

The question will be asked in connection with the amend- 
ment to section 9, Why should not the Government have the 
right to employ its own ships in any trade it pleases? 

The question is a plausible one, but it ignore some impor- 
tant considerations. One is fair play on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government toward American citizens. Another is the 
maintenance of the national defense. 

There is no lack, and in normal times there is no pretense of 
any lack, of sufficient tonnage in the great domestic trade of the 
United States. Unlike the over-seas trade, this coastwise trade 
has always been a protected industry—absolutely protected for 
100 years, because Federal law has forbidden foreign shipown- 
ers, with their low-wage crews and, perhaps, with subsidies and 
bounties, to engage in it. This home trade has been left to 
American private capital and enterprise, with the result that, 
unlike the over-seas trade, where for many years there has been 
no protection except te a few ocean mail lines, American ships 
employed in coastwise carrying have steadily increased in ton- 


nage until this American domestic fleet of 6,852,536 tons in 1914 
exceeded by 1,500,000 tons the entire coastwise and over-seas 
fleet of the German Empire, and, next to the vast fleet of Great 
Britain, was the largest merchant shipping in the world. 

American coastwise shipping has grown and prospered in the 
Same way in which agriculture and manufactures have grown 
and prospered, and there is no more need of Government par- 
ticipation in this than in the other great national industries. 
There is no more need of it and there is no more justice in it in 
the one case than in the other. Government ownership and 
operation of merchant ships in the over-seas or foreign trade 
is defended on the plea that private capital and enterprise have 
failed to provide tonnage suflicient for more than one-tenth of 
the value of our export and import commerce—the fact being 
wholly ignored that shipowning in this over-seas trade is the one 
American industry that has had no share in the general system 
of national protection—if the few mail lines already mentioned 
are excepted. 

But any such defense for Government ownership and opera- 
tion of merchant vessels in the coastwise trade is wholly im- 
possible. This means Government ownership and operation for 
the sake of Government ownership and operation, and it puts 
the Federal Treasury into direct competition with an industry 
that has grown with the growth of the country and successfully 
met all the needs of the American people. 

It is as if Congress were to propose to set the Government up 
into competition with the cotton planters of the Southern States 
or the corn or wheat producers of the Middle West—establishing 
a certain number of Government cotton plantations or corn or 
wheat growing farms in every county, and operating them by 
Federal money, without regard to profit, in rivalry with the 
planters and farmers who have to pay interest on the money 
used, and earn a livelihood for their families and themselves. 

If such a proposition were seriously made in Congress, it 
would be fought to the last extremity by all Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the cotton and grain growing States as an 
intolerable abuse of the power and wealth of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But why should the same proposition, involving the 
same element of injustice, be made toward the shipowners and 
shipbuilders of the ocean and the Lakes? All that is wrong and 
indefensible in it in the one case is equally wrong and inde- 
fensible in the other, and fair-minded men of all sections of the 
country ought to stand together against any invasion by the 
Government of any normal business in which any part of the 
American people is engaged. 

There is no more reason why the Government should purchase 
and operate coastwise merchant vessels than why it should pur- 
chase and operate plantations or farms or factories. In any case 
it would be a usurpation of the natural rights of private capital, 
enterprise, and labor. The question, Why should not the Gov- 
ernment use its ships in any trade it pleases? is no more con- 
vincing than the question why the Government, having once 
acquired plantations, farms, and factories, should not use them 
in any way it pleases. It is not the function of the Government 
to compete with and destroy the established business of any of 
its citizens, whether that business be on the land or on the sea. 
Even if the Government were forced by temporary conditions 
to aequire for its own auxiliary defense a fleet of merchant 
steamers, those ships could be most properly and advantageously 
employed not in the home trade of the United States, where 
there are enough American ships, but in the foreign or over- 
seas trade, where the great present lack of ships exists, and 
where, in chief part, the competition would be with alien flags 
and alien corporations and not with the American flag and 
American shipowners. 

Tt has been falsely urged that the coastwise shipping industry 
is a “monopoly,” and that thereby a Government attack upon it 
is justified. This is a “monopoly” of all American citizens, 
made such by Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and their con- 
temporaries, who deliberately sought to reserve this domestic 
commerce to American-built ships, American owned. But it is 
a monopoly that is open to all of us. A report of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives, presented in 1914 by Chairman ALEXANDER as the result of 
a study of shipping combinations and conferences in the foreign 
and coastwise trade, has been hastily read and misunderstood 
by some Senators, and its real significance has been misinter- 
preted. ‘The pretext for every accusation that American coast- 
wise shipping is dominated by trusts and combinations is always 
found in a statement in volume 4, page 406, of the report, to the 
effect that the 30 lines of steamers on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes that are controlled by rail- 
roads or shipping combinations, “ operate 330 steamers of 868,741 
gross tons, or nearly 70 per cent of the total number of steamers 
and 74 per cent of the tonnage.” 
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This statement has been repeatedly referred to in Congress as 
equivalent to 70 per cent of the vessels and 74 per cent of the 
tonnage of the entire American merchant marine in coastwise 
trade. As a matter of fact, as the context of Chairman ATEX- 
ANDER’s. report shows, and as he himself has repeatedly stated, 
this report related only to“ the regular line services,” which make 
up altogether only a fraction of the total coastwise tonnage of 
the United States. 

That totai coastwise shipping on March 31, 1916, consisted of 
23,503 vessels, of 6,363,149 tons, of which 14,796 vessels, of 
4,487,556 tons, were steamers. Thus the 830 steamers of 868,741 
tons described in the Alexander report as controlled by railroads 
or shipping consolidations constituted only about 12 per cent, 
and not 74 per cent, of the total coastwise tonnage of the United 
States, or only 18 per cent of the total steam tonnage. Making 
allowance for the tow barges owned by coal-carrying railroads 
on the Atlantic coast, it is certain that fully six-sevenths of the 
entire coastwise tonnage is controlled by private shipowners, by 
individuals, firms, or corporations competing independently with 
each other. This is the industry which this bill proposes to 
attack by means of Government owned and operated ships, in- 
cluding such foreign-built ships as the Government may acquire, 
though foreign-built ships can not now be lawfully operated in 
the home trade by American citizens. 

Such a proposition has never been made toward any other 
American business, in which there are thousands of independent 
proprietors actively competing with each other all the time. 
The great bulk of American coastwise shipping is composed not 
of regular-line services carrying passengers and fast freight but 
of general-cargo or “tramp” vessels, steam or sail, of widely 
distributed ownership, designed particularly for the carrying 
of lumber, grain, coal, and all kinds of heavy merchandise. 
These vessels, as a rule, are not controlled by great corpora- 
tions. Their competition is intense, their profits are moderate, 
and their resources will not admit of withstanding the wealth 
and power of the Federal Government. The “ regular-line ” 
services would suffer least from Government competition. The 
sharpest injury would fall upon the smaller concerns, the 
independent firms, the individual shipowners, Government 
competition in the general coastwise business would inevitably 
mean that in a few years most of the small shipowners would 
haye disappeared, leaving the business a monopoly of large, 
rich combinations, which would, of course, have the best chance 
of standing out against the Treasury in Washington. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. ý 

Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator at this 
point, the Senator claims that the Government, as he expresses 
it, will be able to operate ships, including all that it may ac- 
quire -of foreign-built vessels. I think the Senator is falling 
into the same error as did the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JoxES] if his view is that under section 5, which provides for 
the construction, purchase, charter, or lease of vessels, the 
vessels so chartered or leased may be employed as provided in 
section 7. If the Senator will examine carefully the two sec- 
tions, he will find that the only yessels which can be chartered, 
leased, or sold by the board are the vessels that are purchased 
or constructed under section 5 or transferred under section 6. 
Those vessels that may be leased or chartered under section 5 
the board is not given power to charter, lease, or sell, as a read- 
ing of section 7 will show. 

The language of section 5 is: 


That the board, with the approval of the President, is authorized to 
have constructed and equipped in American shipyards and navy yards 
or elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to domestic 
yards, or to purchase, lease, or charter vessels suitable, as far as the 
commercial requirements “ may permit. 

But in section 7 the language is: 


That the board, —.— terms and conditions prescribed by it and ap- 
provel by the President, may charter, lease, or sell to any person, a 
citizen of the United States, any vessel 


Not chartered or leased at all, but— 
so purchased, constructed, or transferred. 


So that the limitation is—as to the power of the Government 
to charter, lease, or sell these vessels—to those which are pur- 
chased or constructed under section 5, and not to those that 
may be chartered or leased under section 5. They are limited 
to those which are purchased or built, preferably, in American 
shipyards. 

So I think the Senator is in error when he assumes that all 
vessels which may be acquired by the board may be chartered, 
leased, or sold to other people by the board and operated in 


the coastwise trade. The authority to charter or lease under 
section 7 is confined to those vessels which are purchased or 
built under section 5. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think I misunder- 
stand the sections to which the Senator has referred. The 
provision that vessels may be built by the Government “at 
Government navy yards or at private shipbuilding establish- 
ments in the United States or elsewhere, other conditions being 
equal,” means that as soon as the war is over other conditions 
will not be equal; that the foreign shipbuilder will be able to 
compete successfully with our shipbuilders; and therefore, if 
they are to be built under those terms, other things not being 
equal, they will be built abroad. That is one of the definite 
objections to this legislation. k 

But the Government is either going to build ships or it is 
going to buy them. If it builds them within the next two 
years, it must build them abroad, because our shipyards are 
fully employed for that time. 

Something like 1,100,000 tons of shipping are being con- 
structed in the private shipyards of this country at this time. 
If the Government buys them, if must buy them abroad, under 
the provisions of this bill, unless possibly some regular liner 
is to be taken off the service which it is now performing. 
Therefore I assume that the ships which the Government pur- 
chases or builds are going to be built by foreign labor and by 
foreign capital, and that under the provisions of this bill those 
ships may be leased or chartered or sold to others who may use 
them in the coastwise service. 

I do not know how much of this is going to be done. If it 
is not going to be done to a considerable extent, it should be 
stricken out of the bill entirely. It is a radical step for us to 
take, and unless it has some definite purpose other than that 
indicated by the Senator from Florida, it ought not to be con- 
sidered at Rll. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It seems to me the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is possibly admitting too much of the claim made by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not intend to admit anything. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not read the bill in the way he does. 
It is my opinion that any ship which is either bought from the 
board, chartered from the board, or leased from the board is 
admitted to the coustwise traffic. 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now, ordinarily one would think that the 
board would only have the authority to sell or charter or lease 
ships that it owned. That is not true. The board, in section 5, 
is authorized to acquire the possession of a ship either by pur- 
chase, construction, lease, or charter. Of course, in the two 
latter instances it would own only a qualified title; but if the 
board leases a ship from some owner, so far as this bill is 
concerned, it can re-lease the ship to an operator, and the ship 
would be entitled to admission to the coastwise traffic. There 
can be no doubt about that construction of this act. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I had assumed that the board 
would not lease or charter vessels, generally speaking, because 
these vessels are to be a part of our naval auxiliaries; and it 
did not seem to me that in any case the board would lease a 
boat having a foreign ownership for that purpose, and probably 
it would not lease vessels having a domestic ownership. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, these words must be in the proposed 
statute for some purpose. If the board is given the power to 
lease or charter from an owner a ship, it must be that those 
who stand for the bill expect that in some instances the board 
will do that thing. Now, if the board does that thing, then it 
ean lease or charter the ship to another corporation or person, 
a citizen of the United States, and the ship will be admitted to 
the coastwise business. That is inevitable under the language 
of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator makes 
the same error as did the other Senator in discussing that, be- 
cause in section 7 it will be found that the board is given the 
power to “charter, lease, or sell to any person a citizen of the 
United States any vessel so purchased, constructed, or trans- 
ferred,” not “any vessel so chartered, leased, constructed, or 
transferred” but only those that are purchased, constructed, or 
transferred to it under section 6. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will allow me to reply to that 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When the board takes a lease of a ship from 
an owner the vessel is transferred to the board, and the words 
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“or transferred” must necessarily apply to that transaction, 
because you have already used the words “purchased” and 
constructed“; and if the words “ or transferred“ do not cover 
the case of a transfer by lease or charter, they have no appli- 
cation whatever. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have the application that follows 
necessarily from the preceding section, section 6: 

may transfer either permanently or for limited 
periods tothe board such vessels belonging to the War or Navy De- 
pa ent. 

That is what is meant by the use of the word “transferred ” 
in section 7. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be the intent of the committe, but 
that would not be the construction of the act, in my opinion. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think there is proper ground 
for criticism in the suggestion which the Senator from Iowa 
has made; but it is not likely that the Government will lease 
or charter yessels and then lease them or charter them to 
some one else. If it did not use them for its own purposes, it 
would naturally give up the charter or lease. I think, in the 
final result, it will be found that it is only the ships which are 
bought or built which will be put into the coastwise trade. How- 
eyer, any possibility of getting any of these ships into the coast- 
wise trade is bad. 

Government competition with the 24,000 vessels in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States would be sufficiently unjust 
eyen if it were conducted on equal conditions, or conditions as 
equal as they could be made when the collective national 
wealth and influence are invoked against the resources of in- 
dividual citizens, firms, or corporations. But in the proposed 
bill the Government is definitely exempted from an important 
requirement of the national maritime law, which all American 
shipowners must obey unless, indeed, according to this bill, they 
are to be privileged to purchase or lease their vessels from the 
Government. From the beginnings of our national life, first 
in 1789 by heavily discriminating tonnage taxes, and afterwards, 
in 1817, by absolute prohibition, the American coastwise trade 
has been constantly reserved to American-built ships owned 
by American citizens. This proposed bill for the first time 
breaks down the policy of Washington and his colleagues and 
successors In these words in section 9: 

Provided, That foreign-built vessels admitted to American 
or enrollment and license under this act; and vessels owned, S 
or leased by any corporation in which the United States is a stock- 
holder, and vessels sold, leased, or chartered to any person a citizen 
of the United States, 8 in this act, may engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States. 

Already, by a provision in the emergency shipping act of 
August 18, 1914, foreign-built ships may be admitted free to 
American registry for the over-seas trade of the United States. 
This proposed bill, admitting foreign-built vessels free to Ameri- 
can enrollment and license for the coastwise trade if owned by 
the Government or leased, chartered, or sold by the Government, 
breaks down the century-old policy of protection to American 
shipyards and establishes, in effect, a policy of absolute free 
trade, For it must be manifest that the fact that the Govern- 
ment is allowed to use foreign-built ships in the coastwise trade, 
and the further fact that it is authorized to lease or charter 
or sell foreign-built ships to private shipowners for employment 
in the same trade, will create at once a condition so unequal 
that shipowners now employing American-built ships will be 
constrained to apply to the Government to secure foreign-built 
vessels for them alse; so that eventually American shipyards 
will face the prospect of being reduced to the production of 
tugs, barges, lighters, and small local craft, which can not be 
safely brought across the ocean, 

The tariff duties, even under a policy of tariff for revenue 
only, like the present one, give some measure of protection to 
almost all forms of American manufacturing and te many 
branches of American agriculture. Tools, cutlery, clothing, rice, 
sugar, Angora-goat hair can not be brought into this country on 
a free-trade basis; but the proposed bill would provide, in effect, 
for absolute free trade in completed ships, which are the greatest, 
most costly, and most elaborate manufactured product in exist- 
ence, the product which employs more labor and a larger number 
of different occupations than any other. 

Absolute free trade in ships is not only bitterly unjust to the 
thousands of American workmen and the millions of dollars of 
American capital engaged in shipbuilding, but is a direct menace 
to the national defense. The prime purpose of Washington and 
the other fathers of the Government in reserving the whole 
coastwise commerce of the new Nation to American ships built 
in American shipyards was to insure forever the existence in 
this country of a sufficient number of yards and a sufficient body 
of skilled mechanics to create and maintain an adequate Navy 
in case of a foreign war. A few Government shipyards were 


at the same time established, but the fathers of the Nation 
recognized a fact that is just as true to-day, that exactly as it 
has been the national policy to reinforce the Regular Army in 
every war by a great body of volunteers, so in the same crisis 
the Government shipbuilding resources must be strengthened by 
the very much greater facilities of commercial shipbuilding. 
As Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of State in the Cabinet 
of President Washington, put the case, in 1794: 
To force shi saig is 4 — 
17 ; Bigar shipyards; is to form maga- 


zines; to mul > to produce artists and workmen of 
Sar kind bb ost Bag found at once for the peaceful speculations of 
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What Jefferson then said of carpenters, calkers, sailmakers, 
and so forth, in those days of wood and canvas, is equally true 
to-day of riveters and machinists in these days of steel and 
steam. There is no change in this fundamental principle of 
statesmanship. American shipyards by the score, American 
shipyard ‘workmen by the thousands and the tens of thousands, 
are as indispensable to the national defense to-day as they 
were in the Revolution and the second war with England. 

This proposed bill, under the specious plea of allowing the 
Government to use its ships in any trade it may see fit, 
would undermine and destroy the American shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and annihilate an essential element of national defense. 
While this present war lasts it may be true that the enhanced 
cost of materials abroad, the scarcity of workmen, and the 
absorption. of commercial yards in the imperative duty of naval 
construction and repair work will keep foreign shipbuilding 
costs as high as our own. But all this will suddenly change 
when the war has ended. Material, such as steel plates and 
shapes, may cost as much in Europe and Japan after the war 
as they cost in the United States, for they cost as much before 
the war began. But in the wages of labor there will be again 
a substantial difference. All foreign yards with naval work 
reduced or suspended will be hungry for employment, and there 
is not the shadow of a doubt that even with all the increased 
experience which American yards have gained during the war 
our yards will be underbid by their foreign competitors. 

An American ocean ship before the war cost-on the average 
40 to 50 per cent more than a similar foreign ship, because of 
the higher wages—from 60 to 100 per cent higher in this coun- 
try—and the advantage which some foreign yards enjoyed 
from direct bounties and other forms of national aid, and all 
foreign yards enjoyed from their relatively greater and more 
constant volume of production. Even assuming that on the 
conclusion of peace this former difference in cost will be re- 
duced, it is certain to remain at approximately 25 or 30 per 
cent; and 25 per cent of the price of an average ocean ship of a 
capacity of 8,000 tons is $100,000. It is so clear as to be un- 
deniable that if the Government of the United States, as au- 
thorized by the proposed bill, can go to Great Britain or Ger- 
many or Japan and purchase there ten 8,000-ton ships for 
$4,000,000 and place them in the American coastwise trade in 
competition with American shipowners who have paid $5,000,- 
000 for 10 American-built ships of similar capacity the Goy- 
ernment will inevitably drive these American-built ships off 
the ocean. The interest charge on the $1,000,000 additional 
cost of the American-built fleet will be at least $50,000 a year; 
the insurance charge $30,000 more; the depreciation charge 
$40,000; or a total handicap of $120,000 a year on the private 
shipowners and American construction. 

Under such conditions the private shipowners in order to 
exist can do only one thing, and that is to go also to Great 
Britain or Germany or Japan for another fleet that would place 
them on equal terms with the Government. 

After a very few years of such a policy of free trade run mad 
there would not be a commercial shipyard left in the United 
States that could produce a large cruiser, to say nothing of a 
battleship. And it must be remembered that the commercial 
shipyards of this country, far larger and more completely 
equipped than the few Government yards, and managed on 
business principles, have constructed all but 4 of the 87 battle- 
ships now possessed by the United States, 

This proposed bill, in section 9, confers upon foreign nations, 
our rivals in trade and possible enemies in war, an almost im- 
measurable commercial and naval advantage, which would be 
the certain result of the adoption of a complete policy of free 
trade in shipbuilding. Some foreign Governments already give 
substantial sums of public money at the rate of so much per 
ton to encourage their native shipyards and to keep them ready 
in case of an emergency. Japan, for example, has such a 
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policy, which, coupled with her low rate of wages, would en- 
able her to construct American coastwise ships far below the 
eost at which they could possibly be produced by American 
workmen. This proposed bill means, in section 9, that American 
shipyards and the skilled and well-paid labor on. the Pacifie 
coast are to be brought into direct and merciless free-trade com- 
petition with the 50-eent per day bountied and subsidized: ship- 
yards of the Japanese Empire. 

The bill, in section 5, authorizes the shipping board “ to have.con- 
structed and equipped in American shipyards and navy yards or 
elsewhere, giving preference, other things being equal, to domestie 
yards,” and so forth. What this obviously means is that If an 
American shipyard will build a given ship for $400,000: and a 
Japanese or other foreign yard for $400,000—that is, “ other 
things being equal”—the American shipyard shall receive the 
contract from the Government. But if the American shipyard, 
because of its higher wage scale, must charge $500,000 for a 
ship which ean be built in Japan or elsewhere for $400,000, it is 
manifest that other things are not equal, and that under any 
possible reading of the bill the shipping board will be con- 
strained by the law to place the contract in Japan or Europe. 

A bill of such momentous consequences to the commercial 
shipbuilding of this country, to the American merchant marine, 
and to the national defense, ought not to be forced to passage 
on the eve of a national election. It ought to be referred. to: the 
people of this country in the present campaign—let them decide 
for themselves whether (to recall Jefferson’s graphie phrase) 
they wish to “place as a reserve with a foreign nation or in a 
foreign shipyard ” the power to construct the ships for Ameri- 
can commeree—which eventually means. the power to construct 
our ships. of war, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, even if we construct the ships 
which are provided for under this bill, it will be but a drop 
in the bueket compared with the total shipping of the world 
or our total shippiag. The total shipping of the world aggre- 
gate 48,000,000 tons, and there can only be constructed under 
this. provision about 500,000 tons. So it would not have any 
material effect in reducing the present cost of the ocean carry- 
ing trade, but it would add that amount of additional tonnage 
to the shipping of the world, to help make all shipping un- 
profitable at the end of the war, which is likely to occur in 
any case. 

An American merchant marine sufficiently large to relieve 
60 per cent of our carrying trade from dependence on foreign 
ships would about put us in the position now held by Englandi 
To add to our capacity te that extent would require about 
twelve times as much shipping as we propose to construct or 
can construct under the provisions of this bill. 

At the beginning of the present: war 4,000,000: tons of British 
shipping were engaged in shipping between, foreign ports having 
no connection with those of Great Britain. Theshipping of Great 
Britain at this time is enormously profitable, and a special 
tax is imposed of one-half of the profits in excess of the normal 
returns received, which means that not only British importers 
but all others who pay the freight on goods carried in British 
vessels: contribute to England's war budget. In other words, of 
every dollar we pay British ships for freight or other trans- 
portation facilities 50 eents goes to the British Government to 
assist in carrying om the war. 

That is another consideration which we may well give to 
legislation in favor of the real development of our merchant 
marine. If we had a merchant marine sufficiently great to 
carry the proportionate part of our eommerce that the British 
marine carries of that of Great Britain, we could impose a tax 
which would be a material influence in affecting our revenues 
under such circumstances. 

Furthermore, as I discussed the other day, if tramp steamers 
are not common carriers, this will not affect at least three- 
quarters. of our shipping. Seventy per cent of the British 
steam shipping consists of tramp vessels. In 1915, 1,871,000 
tons of American shipping carried 14.3 per cent of our total 
foreign, commerce. If we wish to carry 60 per cent of our 
foreign commerce, which would be the amount of the proportion- 
ate part earried by Great Britain, then we would have to build, 
as I have suggested, something like 6,000,000 tons of shipping. 

This legislation should be limited to the establishment of a 
permanent shipping board, which should investigate all matters 
relnting to shipping and to the construction of naval and Army 
auxiliaries and then report to Congress its conclusions. The 
beard should constitute a permanent advisory body, and should 
take over the functions now performed by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and any other kindred work being done by other bureaus. 
Every question relating to this subject should come under the 
scope of the investigations made by the board, such. as: measures 
necessary to. maintain our shipping upom an equitable competi- 
tive basis with that of other nations, the cost of construction 


and operation of American ships, the rates of interest on ship- 
ping mortgages, insurance rates, such permanent lines of ocean 
carrying as should be undertaken, recommendations as to means 
of encouraging these undertakings by private capital, whether 
it is desirable to modify the act of 1891 relating to the carrying 
of mail so that additional service of the same character may 
be furnished, whether any features of the seamen’s act. should 
be modified or rescinded, whether the navigation laws: of the 
United States should be changed in any way, and make recom- 
mendations of methods which will tend to bring about a recon- 
struction of our merchant marine. 

It should report on and produce information as to 

(a) Greater diversification. of European export trade. 

(b) Larger number of traffic-producing ports at which vessels 
may call in early stages of outbound and last stages of homeward 
voyages. 

(e) Profitable passenger traffic (including emigration).. 

(d) Financial support by Governments to insure communi- 
cation with colonies or distant strategic points. 

The National Foreign Trade Council, in referring to this sub- 
ject, gives the following as its opinion of what a truly national 
policy should do, and I agree entirely with its conclusions: 

First. To increase: the national income and domestic age Te | 
through greater facilities for the sale abroad of products of the soil and 
industry of the United States, the importation of materials indis- 
pensable to life and industry, and through the freights collected from 


world commerce, 
Second. To maintain under the fag communication with distant pos- 


sessions, 
Third. To aid the national and maintain commerce during 


defense 
war, whether the United States be belligerent or neutral. 

Mr.. President, there is net any element of our population 
that is rot interested in a suitable development of the merchant 
marine. I undertake to say that the unusual, untried method 
proposed by this bill will hamper and restrict the development 
of a merchant marine rather than assist it. We have been 
drifting in this country inte a policy which puts in a practical 
strait-jacket the business affairs which may be controlled by 
a commission or by other governmental agency. It is a wrong 
tendency. What we should do is to increase and develop the 
individual’s ability to do for himself, and encourage him 
through the Government rather than restrict and hamper him. 
As long as we undertake to develop the merchant marine or to 
develop. anything else along the lines proposed in this bill it is 
going to be a failure, and we are going to find ourselves in 
the case of the carrying trade and in all other industrial mat- 
ters in the hands of our competitors instead of doing our own 
business. 


APPENDIX. 


Statement showing the number and gross tonnage of American vessels 
by rig and documents on March 31, 1916. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts if there is a provision in the bill as to what 
is to be done with these ships if the board is: unable to lease 
them to: private persons or corporations? 

Mr. WEEKS. Then the Government is to operate the ships. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Is the Senator able to turn to that provi- 
sion in the bill? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think I can find it. Possibly the Senator 
from Florida may have it before him. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is the Senator from Florida able to refer 
me to it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The power to operate is found in section 
11. Only upon the conditions and terms and requirements as 
set forth in section 11 is there any power to operate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I thank the Senator. 


[Mr. GALLINGER resumed and concluded the speech begun by 
him on last Friday. The entire speech is as follows: 
Friday, August 11, 1916. 
Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at a later hour In the de- 
bate, probably to-morrow, I shall review the bill now under con- 
sideration in an endeavor to show that under its terms no sub- 
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‘stantial help can possibly come toward the rehabilitation of 
the American merchant marine, and that it will be a reckless 
waste of public money and a humiliating failure in the end. 
I shall also point out the handicaps under which American 
ships are laboring in their competition with ships of the other 
great maritime nations of the world, and also the danger that 
lurks in the proposition to allow these Government-owned ships 
to enter the coastwise trade of the United States. 

To-day it will be my purpose to hurriedly review the legisla- 
tive attempts that have been made by the Republican Party 
during the past 11 years to secure legislation looking to the up- 
building of American over-seas shipping, and to point out the 
fact that all such attempted legislation has been made impos- 
sible by the solid opposition of the Democratic Party. 

Mr. President, more than 11 years ago, on January 4, 1905, it 
was my duty and pleasure as chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Commission to present to the Senate the report of that com- 
mission, which had been authorized on the recommendation of 
the President of the United States in the act of April 28, 1904. 
There served with me on that commission of those now living 
and Members of this Chamber the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcre], the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Penrose], and the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin]. With us there served, too, the honored and lamented 
Senator Mallory, of Florida. On the part of the House there 
were Representative Grosvenor, of Ohio; Representative Minor, 
of Wisconsin; Representative HUMPHREY, of Washington; Rep- 
resentative Spight, of Mississippi; and Representative McDer- 
mott, of New Jersey, of whom Representative HUMPHREY now 
alone remains a Member of the House. The Senate members 
of the commission, with one exception, were all chosen from 
the Committee on Commerce, the House members from the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. All of us 
were not unfamiliar with the work in hand, and all felt a deep 
interest in the subject of the inquiry. Between May 28 and 
November 19, 1904, the commission visited the principal ports 
of the Atlantic, the Great Lakes, the Pacific, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, hearing several hundred witnesses and receiving evi- 
dence which in the final report filled nearly 2,000 printed pages. 

It was a laborious task, but it was performed with a deep 
sense of patriotic duty by all of the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the commission, and at the end we had the satisfaction 
of believing that it was the most thorough and elaborate study 
eyer made on behalf of our Government into the question of the 
American merchant marine. Only one regret accompanied it, 
and that was that the conclusions and recommendations of the 
commission were not unanimous. It was our fervent hope from 
the beginning—the hope, I know, of the Senators from Virginia 
and from Florida, no less than of us on this side of the Cham- 
ber—that all personal and party differences might be forgotten, 
as, indeed, they were in the long and careful gathering of the 
testimony, and that there might be complete agreement as to 
the wisest solution of the great problem that had for more than 
half a century baffled all the efforts of American statesmanship. 

Originally most of the members of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission from both Houses were believers in a return to pref- 
erential duties, “the policy of the fathers,” as the proper 
method of reviving our ocean carrying trade. That was our 
belief as the investigation started, and it received much power- 
ful support from the practical shipowners and merchants who 
appeared before the commission on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. Preferential duties then seemed to be distinctly favored 
by the major part of the maritime and mercantile communities 
of the United States. But as the hearings continued and were 
concluded in Washington during November and December, 
1904, a majority of the commission was slowly and reluctantly 
forced to the conviction that under radically changed condi- 
tions the legislation of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Madison could not be revived, because of the vast growth of 
the tariff free list, the prohibitions of 30 or more commercial 
treaties, and the risk of reprisals from foreign Governments. 
Therefore, there was nothing for the majority to do but to 
recommend a cautious system of mail and general shipping 
subsidies or subventions, and this we did. Unfortunately the 
minority of the commission felt that it could not subscribe 
to general shipping subsidies, though no objection was offered 
to mail subventions, and there was, therefore, a divided report, 
the minority urging preferential duties, 


BILLS OF THE MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION. 


The Senate adopted the majority report and passed the bill 
recommended on February 14, 1906, by a vote of 88 to 27. No 
action was taken by the House at that session, but at the next 
session the House amended the measure in some particulars 
and passed it on March 1, 1907, by a vote of 157 to 145. Many 


of the Senators will recall that on the question of concurrence 


by the Senate in the House amendments a filibuster, directed 
by the late Senator Carmack, of Tennessee, prevented action 
in the closing hours of the Fifty-ninth Congress, and thereby 
defeated the effort of the majority to strengthen our ocean 
shipping and increase our nayal reserve. 

I will pause, Mr. President, to say that, in my opinion, had 
that bill become a law—and it would have become a law had it 
not been filibustered against in the closing hours of that ses- 
sion—we would have had no trouble during the years that have 
intervened in having an abundance of shipping between the 
United States and South America, as well as across the Pacific 
Ocean to the Orient and to Australasia. But it was defeated. 

In the following, or Sixtieth, Congress, at the first session, I 
reintroduced the bill “to amend the act of March 3, 1891, en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for ocean mail service between the 
United States and foreign ports and to promote commerce.’ ” 
In this form the proposal received very earnest and powerful 
support in arguments advanced on both sides of the Chamber, 
and on March 20, 1908, the Senate passed the bill without a 
roll call, and without any vote being recorded against it. On 
March 2, 1909, a motion in the House to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill was defeated by a very narrow margin—172 yeas 
to 175 nays. It will be observed that it required only 2 Demo- 
cratic votes to pass the bill,but no Democratic votes were forth- 
coming. On May 22, 1908, an effort to have the ocean mail bill 
accepted in the House as an amendment to the Post Office ap- 
propriation bill, in which the Senate had placed it, was defeated 
143 to 155, and on the following day defeated again, 145 to 153. 

In the Sixty-first Congress, second session, I again introduced 
the ocean mail bill, and it passed the Senate February 2, 1911— 
the roll call showing 39 yeas to 39 nays, and the deciding vote 
being cast by the Vice President. This bill was not acted on in 
the House of Representatives. 

In the Sixty-third Congress the bill was again introduced in 
substantially the same language as before, but received no con- 
sideration in the Democratic committee. In the present Con- 
gress I have introduced two bills, both of which, with slight 
variations, seek to aid the merchant marine by mail subventions, 
but they are lying unacted on in the committee. 

I have recalled these events for the purpose of emphasizing 
to the Senate and the country that we on this side of the Cham- 
ber have not been unmindful of the national need of a great 
merchant marine, and that nothing but party and perhaps sec- 
tional differences have prevented us from long ago achieving it. 
On every occasion when the ocean mail bill was rejected in the 
House, it was by a very slender majority. 


FOREIGN “RESTRAINT” OF AMERICAN TRADE. 


Much of this opposition to the encouragement of American 
ocean shipping, I regret to say, came from the splendid, great 
agricultural States of the Northwest, though there were Sena- 
tors from that section whose loyal help I gladly acknowledge 
in the long struggle for some measure of relief for our mer- 
chant marine. The distinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Nerson] will find strong confirmation of the wisdom 
of his own course on this question in a significant statement 
that has recently been published by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. ‘Many business men,” the commission says, em- 
phasize the handicap resulting from the lack of American 
ships.” A northwestern milling company declares: 

We are particularly interested in securin: rotection for the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer or re against restraint of foreign trade result- 
ing from difficuities and dicaps imposed by foreign-owned steamship 
lines. We realize more every day that tre American manufacturer or 
shipper is entirely at the mercy and in the hands of foreign-owned 
AT e steamship lines are receiving in return for hauling 
wheat and wheat products from American seaports to European sen- 
ports at least 50, it not 75, per cent of the total value of American 
wheat and products that are being exported to Europe. We are in 

osition to substantiate our statements with specific and dependable 

ta in our possession. 

Mr. President, those Senators who through these many years 
have steadfastly contended for the application to our ocean ship- 
ping industry of the principle of adequate protection and en- 
couragement that has wrought such wonderful results as applied 
to agriculture and to manufacturing must decline to be held re- 
sponsible for the present condition of the werseas carrying 
trade of the United States—the only great national industry 
exposed to foreign competition that has been forced to go on 
year after year unprotected by the Nation which it serves. In 
my judgment, Mr. President, there can be no more impressive 
object lesson of the essential truth of the protective system 
than the vivid contrast between this one unprotected industry 
and the great tariff-protected domestic industries of America. 
Yet the natural skill and aptitude of Americans who live on 
and by the sea have always been unsurpassed in their bold and 
arduous calling. 
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As shipbuilders, shipowners, and sailors, men of our race 
were leading the world when agriculture was still a rude art 
and manufactures were in the infancy of their development. 
Whenever to-day, as in the great coastwise trade, the Panama 
trade, and on the West India mail lines, American ships are 
given a fair opportunity, they are splendidly upholding the 
traditions of their Nation and the glory of their flag. Our 
American Navy, its noble ships, officers, and men are in their 
way only what an American over-seas merchant fleet would be 
if the Congress of the United States had not failed or refused 
for 60 years to take the necessary measures to create one, 

OTHER AND FUTILE EXPEDIENTS. 


Since my own efforts were rendered unsuccessful by party or 
sectional opposition, I have watched with keen interest the 
various experiments undertaken on the other side. Three years 
ago a clause was inserted in the new tariff law ostensibly re- 
viving the successful policy of 1789 and granting a rebate of 5 
per cent of the customs duties on goods imported in American 
ships. This clause was due to the earnest advocacy of the 
accomplished former chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, since so cordially wel- 
comed to this Chamber, the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unverwoop]. His devotion to the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine, I doubt not, is as wholehearted and persevering as that 
of any Senator on this or the other side, and it would have been 
cause for profound gratification to us all if the preferential- 
duty policy of the tariff law of 1913 could have received a fair 
test in actual operation. But it has been suspended by the 
Treasury Department because of supposed conflict with the 
terms of important treaties with foreign Governments and is 
now before the Supreme Court for a final test of its validity. 
This experience is not encouraging as to the practicability of a 
renewal of the preferential-duty plan, but is rather a con- 
firmation of the doubts and objections of a majority of the 
merchant marine commission, so earnestly expressed in their 
report of a decade ago. 

THE “ FREE SHIP" EXPERIMENT. 


Another expedient not favored by the majority and not rec- 
ommended by the minority of that commission has been actually 
tested under conditions made extraordinarily favorable by the 
great European war. This is the “free ship” policy embodied 
in the emergency free registry law of August 18, 1914. A pre- 
vious trial of that policy, provided for in the Panama Canal act 
of August 24, 1912, had proved a complete failure. The Pan- 
ama Canal act, reversing a national policy of a hundred years, 
had opened American registry for purposes of over-seas com- 
merce to all foreign-built vessels owned by American citizens 
or corporations, the conditions being that these ships should be 
fit to carry dry and perishable cargo and should be not more 
than five years old. In the face of this invitation, two years 
had gone by and not one foreign-built ship had sought the 
American flag. No experiment could have proved more disap- 
pointing to its advocates. 

But the war-emergency act of August 18, 1914, opened the 
doors wider still by eliminating the 5-year age limit and the 
requirement of fitness to carry dry and perishable cargo, and 
offered American registry for the over-seas trade to foreign- 
built ships of any description if owned by American citizens or 
corporations. Moreover, the new act authorized the President 
to exempt these foreign-built ships from our survey, measure- 
ment, and inspection laws, and to exempt them also from em- 
ploying American citizens as officers. An Executive order 
Promptly gave these foreign-built ships the indicated advantages 
over American steamers of native construction and previous 
registry. 

Whether this wider free-ship law would have had any more 
effect under normal conditions in time of peace can never be 
determined, for it found most of the world at war and an extraor- 
dinary value vesting in the protection of the flag of the most 
powerful of neutral Governments. Several German ships, 
owned by the Standard Oil and other American concerns, were 
promptly naturalized in order to escape the swarming cruisers 
of the British navy, and many British ships also owned by 
American capital were hurried under the Stars and Stripes to 
escape the Emden and her consorts. The shelter of our flag 
and the more favorable marine insurance rates constituted a 
generous subsidy for the time being to these fortunate ship- 
owners. Nearly all of the vessels thus brought into American 
registry were American owned before the war began and were 
being operated under foreign flags to secure the advantages of 
lower wages of foreign officers and crews, less exacting laws 
and regulations, and lower cost of maintenance. 

“ FREE SHIPS” A FAILURE, 

For a few months foreign-built ships came in rapidly, the 

principal fleets being those of the Standard Oil Co., the United 


° 


Fruit Co., and the United States Steel Corporation. These were 
welcome and important accessions to the American flag. Many 
of these vessels—the newer and more efficient craft—could have 
been naturalized under the law of 1912, but their owners did 
not act until the war had offered a powerful inducement. If 
ever a free-ship policy were to be effective it would be under 
the extraordinary conditions of this. great world war. Yet 
after a few months there came a significant halt in the seeking 
of American registry. Fewer and fewer foreign-built vessels 
applied for the American flag. This was noticeable even before 
the present seamen’s law received the approval of the Prest- 
dent, on March 4, 1915. Up to that time it had been believed 
that the seamen’s bill would fail of enactment, and it was not 
being actively taken into the calculations of shipowners. It 
may be added that even now the seamen's law bears less heavily 
on foreign-built than on American-built ships, for by Executive 
order foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry under 
the act of August 18, 1914, have been exempted from its most 
onerous provisions. Therefore it is not possible to seek in the 
seamen’s law an explanation of the virtual failure of the free- 
ship experiment, though undertaken in time of war when all 
circumstances were most propitious for its success. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF SECRETARY M’ADOO, 


The Seeretary of the Treasury, Hon. William G. McAdoo, in 
an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
February 4, 1915, declared without contradiction: “ What effect 
has the ship registry bill had on our commerce? Nothing; 
literally nothing.” This is true in the sense that though the 
law has added more than 600,000 tons to American shipping 
registered for foreign commerce, nearly all of these vessels were 
American-owned and employed in American trade beforehand. 
There were confident predictions by the advocates of free ships 
before the law was passed that it would add millions of tons of 
foreign shipping to the American fleet. The actual meager 
results are undeniably a great and bitter disappointment, and 
from day to day our actual experience under the free-ship law 
has become more and more unsatisfactory. In the present fiscal 
year few foreign-built vessels have sought American registry, 
and unfortunately the right of some of these to fly the American 
flag has been disputed by the British Government. In one 
month lately only three foreign-built vessels were naturalized, 
and one of these was a small pleasure yacht. All the chief 
maritime Governments have now forbidden the sale of merchant 
ships in this war emergency, and the registration ¿f foreign-built 
vessels has practically ceased in consequence. But it was ceas- 
ing even before this prohibition was imposed. 


WAGES HIGHER ON “FREE SHIPS.” 


I believe that it must be manifest even to the most ardent 
champion of a free-ship policy that that policy itself is never 
going to create an adequate mercantile marine. Experience has 
demonstrated the truth of the contention of this side of the 
Chamber year after year that a free-ship policy at its best 
would only equalize construction costs, and would fail of full 
effect because it did not equalize the equally important cost of 
wages and of maintenance. In the winter of 1914-1915, when 
the former ship-purchase bill was under discussion, I took oc- 
casion to address inquiries to the chief shipowners of the country 
who had brought foreign-built ships into American registry 
whether there had been any increase in the cost of operation 
under the American flag. Without an exception these gentlemen 
replied that there had been a very considerable advance in the 
rates of wages and the cost of maintenance. I caused some of 
these answers to be published as a part of my remarks in the 
CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 7, 1915, and February 26, 
1915, and because of their direct bearing on the question now 
before us I wish to commend them again to the serious attention 
of the Senate. First is a letter from the Standard Oil Co., 
which, as the Senate knows, is operating a large fleet of tank 
steamers under American and foreign colors: 


STANDARD OIL CO., 
New York, February 16, 1915. 
The Hon. J. H. GALLINGER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Sır: In reply to your letter of February 10, we would answer your 
inquiries as follows: 

. The fo ships we have transferred to the American flag have 
been confined to vessels zorman operated under the German fiag. In 
these transfers we have followed the practice of substituting Americans 
for the German officers, engineers, and crews. This has made it neces- 
sary to pay the American scale of wages on these vessels. Below we 
give 1 a comparison of the wages paid on the same steamer under 
each flag: 

Steamship Washington (German), now steamship Brindilla 
(American). 


Total wage bill under German flag, per mont $936. 10 
Total wage bill under American flag, per month 1, 765. 00 
Increase under American flag 828.90 
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So that the wages under the American flag show an increase of 
88.55 per cent. 

2. It is difficult to make a categorical answer to this question. Out 
reply will have to be more or less general. The standard of living on 
steamers under the American flag is quite different from foreign flags, 
resulting in increased expense. It is also difficult to obtain and retain 
experienced men for American ships, and this is another item that con- 
tributes to increased cost by frequent replacement of men at out-of-the- 
way ports. We have also found that in the case of petty officers, 

ors, and firemen the same men sailing under the ‘American flag de- 
mand and receive much higher wages than they are willing to accept 
under foreign i Another increased item under the American flag 
is brought about by the fact that the American measurement laws re- 
sult in a larger measurement for the steamer than under foreign reg- 
istry. ‘This particular item is in suspense at the moment, but when 
again put into force will result in the steamer paying higher port 
c * a good portion of which will be paid to foreigners, as they 
bs : subject to tonnage dues in foreign ports based on the American 
registry. 

Respectfully, 
D. T. WARDEN. 


HIGHER WAGES IN WEST INDIES TRADE, 


Another significant statement is that of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line, a well-known American concern operating both pas- 
senger and cargo steamers from New York and southern ports 
to the West Indies: 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, 
New York, February wt, 1915. 
Mr. J. II. GALLINGER, 
Chairman Conference of the Minority, 
United States Sendte, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We haye the honor of replying to your esteemed favor of the 
10th instant. 

1. There is a ve. y decided increase in the wages of officers and crews 
on foreign-built ships which are admitted to American registry, and in 
cases where the crews of such ships haye been signed on abroad for a 
period of 12 months, immediately the registry is changed the crews 
either demand the American scale of wages or their discharge and 
transportation to their home port. 

a yond the increase of wages the operations of load and dis- 
charging, port charges, etc., are practically the same on a foreign as 
on an American ert 

Very respectfully, yours, 
MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
A. H. BROMELL, Vice President. 


FOREIGN CREWS AND AMERICAN Pay, 


Another important shipping house of New York is that of 
W. R. Grace & Co., which for many years. has been engaged in 
trade between New York and the west coast of South America, 
and later entered the Panama Canal coast-to-coast trade be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. The firm of W. R. Grace 
& Co. used to employ entirely foreign ships, but under the free 
registry law of August 18, 1914, has secured American registry 
for some of its British steamers. The firm has also constructed 
a number of steamers in American yards, particularly for the 
Panama Canal coastwise service: 

W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York, February 13, 1915. 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: We have your letter of February 10 in reference to foreign 
steamers transferred to American flag. 

We have been operating American and British steamers side by side 
ton some years, and we estimate diference in cost of operation to be as 
ollows: 


Ameri- | British, 
can, 
month. | month. 


of President’s proclamation.) 

American steamers require annual inspection, while British 
steamers are inspected each four years; estimated extra cost 
by reason of annual inspection 


Or, say, $842 per month extra for American boat. 

The extra cost of victualing is not by statute, but by reason of less 
economy on American steamers. 

On British steamers which we recently transferred to American 
flag the foreign crews struck for American wages the day of transfer, 
and recei them. As soon as forei crews are replaced by Ameri- 
cans we will have the increased cost of victualing. 

We trust this gives you the information which you desire. 

Yours, very truly, . 
W. R. Grace & Co., 
N. Bowie, Vice President, 


STATEMENT OF THE STEEL CORPORATION, 


For the great export trade of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration conducted by the United States Steel Products Co., 
regular steamship services haye been maintained to South 
America and elsewhere. The United States Steel Corporation 
was one of the concerns that early in the war for the first 
time placed foreign-built ships under the American flag, and 
following is the result of its experience: 


UNITED STATES STEEL Propvucts Co., 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y., February 24, 1915, 
Hon. J. II. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sig: Your letter of the 10th instant, addressed to Mr. J. A, 
Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation, has been referred 
to us for attention, as this company is the subsidiary of the corpora- 
tion which owns the foreign-built steamers recently transferred to the 
American flag. The present and former scale of wages on our steamers 
and the percentage of increase is shown in the following statement: 

Wages of captains under American scale vary according to . 

a of other officers and the engineers are fixed, being same on all 
steamers, ö 


British. American, 


Crew. 


om © ookoo 


18150-8510. average $165. 


Safe-navigation money to captains, $300 per year, payable annually 
January 1, on showing a clean record for the previous 12 months. 

The wages of the following members of the crew va on the dif- 
ferent steamers, e upon the supply available and the port at 
ae signed on, he steamship San Francisco is quoted as an ex- 
ample : 


E 2. Per cent. 
5 8 0 $38. 93 $55. 00 41.2 
9 4 0 19. 47 25. 00 28.4 
3 0 14.60 22.00 50.7 
SST 2 0 34. 07 40.00 17.4 
5 0 24.33 25.00 2.8 
7 0 34.07 40.00 17.4 
6 10 31.63 35.00 10.7 
5 10 36.76 . 00 4.6 
5 10 26.76 32.00 19.6 
6 0 29.20 35, 09 19,9 
6 10 31.63 35.00 10.7 


Owing to the unsettled conditions which have prevailed throughout 
the world since the outbreak of the present war in Euro: the in- 
creased cost of operation in the other departments can not be fairly 
stated, as we have no basis upon which to make a definite comparison, 

Yours, very truly, 


Unirep States STEEL Pnopucrs Co., 
Joux Heuers, General Agent. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF THE STEEL CORPORATION. 


I have also another later and very interesting letter on this 
same subject: 


UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., 
$0 Church Strect, New York, October 6, 1915, 
Hon. J. H. GALLINGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sır: Cost of operating foreign-built vessels transferred to 
American flag: 

Your letter of September 10 on this subject, addressed to Mr. James 
A. Farrell, president United States Steel ration, was referred to 
this Pen age 4 for attention, with respect to the foreign-built steamers 
owned by this co pang and transferred to American registry under 
the act of August 18, 1914. 

The cost of operating our steamers, with respect to wages and 

ing, under British and American registry is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement: 
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Wages of captains under American scale vary according to seniority. 
Wages of other officers and the engineers are fixed, being the same 
on all steamers. r 


g 
F 
Rh 


s. d. 
00 66 

, 35.6 56.2 
Chief officer............-- 15 0 0} 73:00 2.3 87.0 
Second officer. 11 3 4| 54.34 28.8 47.2 
Third officer. . 9 0 0f 43.80 37.0 59.9 
— — 21 0 0102. 20 46.8 46.8 
an t engineer 15 0 0| 73.00 37.0 37.0 
N N - 1 e oe 

Third assistant engineer 1 
steward............ 8 0 0| 38.93 41.2 41.2 
Second steward.......... 4 0 Oj 19.47 . 4 2.4 
Messroom ste ward 3 0 0 14.60 50. 7 71.2 
Chief cook...... 7 0 0| 34.07 17.4 32.1 
5 0 0| 24.33 2.8 2.8 
8 7 0 084.07 17.4 32.1 
Boatswain. 610 0| 31.6 10.7 26.4 
Bere 5 10 0 2.76 4.6 12.1 
Firemen,..............-- 510 0 2.76 19.6 30.8 
W TTW 6 0 0| 2.20 19.9 30.1 
Donkeyman..........-.. 610 0| 31.63 10.7 20.1 


Average. 


The w: of the crew in the several departments vary on different 
steamers, depending upon the supply available and the port at which 
ed on. 


harlton Hall. The total numbers of the crews of these 
hoes Ag a, thly w under British and American 
registry are shown in the following statement: 


There has been an average increase of 19 per cent in the cost of 
victualing our steamers during the past year. 


Yours, v truly 
9 y UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., 
Joux Hucnes, General Agent. 


NOT THE RESULT OF NAVIGATION LAWS. 

It should be carefully noted by the Senators that the naviga- 
tion laws and requirements, or their most onerous provisions, 
were considerably lifted from these foreign-built ships by the 
action of the President, who, in pursuance of the act of August 
18, 1914, relieved them from the requirement that their officers 
should be American citizens and exempted them further from 
our survey, measurement, and inspection laws. ‘Thus these 
foreign-built steamers have been enabled to come under the 
American flag with foreign officers and crews throughout. 
They have been privileged to hoist the Stars and Stripes, though 
not a man aboard in any capacity was an American citizen. 
It appears that the Standard Oil Co., for reasons of manifest 
prudence, replaced German officers with Americans, but it is 
probable that in most other instances officers and crews have re- 
mained unchanged, of foreign nationality. Yet these foreign 
officers and crews of the newly naturalized steamers have de- 
manded the full American wage scale and the food habitually 
provided for American officers and seamen. This has had the 
result in the case of 9 steamers of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, of increasing the total monthly wages from $12,478, 
under the British flag, to $17,537 under the American flag, while 
there has been an average advance of 19 per cent in the cost of 
victualing these steamers. 

A PREDICTION FULLY CONFIRMED, 


I wish to invite the Senate to give most careful attention to 
these profoundly significant facts. It has been asserted year 
after year in this Chamber, with apparent sincerity by those 
Senators who opposed even mail subsidies to American ship- 
ping that all that was necessary was to pass a free-ship law and 
to amend or repeal our navigation laws and requirements, 


This has now been done by act of Congress and order 
of the President. American shipowners under our present 
legislation are enabled to buy foreign-built ships and bring 
them freely under the American flag for purposes of foreign 
trade, with foreign officers and crews, and without compliance 
with our survey, inspection, and measurement laws and regu- 
lations. And yet the demonstrated facts are that the wages paid 
to foreign officers and crews on these naturalized foreign-built 
ships are exactly the same as they are on American-built, Amer- 
ican-manned vessels, that the cost of food is the same and that 
the problems of the merchant marine, except that first cost of 
construction has been equalized, remains exactly the same as it 
was before the free-ship law of 1914 was enacted. ; 

Mr. President, I am not at all surprised at this result. It is 
exactly what was predicted by those Senators on this side who 
have constantly urged that subsidy or some equivalent encour- 
agement was absolutely necessary to the restoration of our 
mercantile marine. What has occurred has been precisely what 
was outlined by practical shipping men a decade ago, at the 
hearings throughout the country before the Merchant Marine 
Commission. It was pointed out then as the universal experi- 
ence that whenever a foreign-built vessel had by special act of 
Congress been brought beneath the American flag, the wages of 
its officers and seamen automatically rose to the level of wages 
on American-built ships, and that the cost of maintenance rose 
in proportion. 

Nor is there anything unexpected or surprising in this cir- 
cumstance. There is not and never has been any requirement 
of law that none but American citizens shall be employed in 
the iron and steel mills or cotton mills or woolen mills or other 
great industrial establishments in America. The doors of these 
great workshops are open to foreigners equally with Americans. 
And yet, as we all know, the experienced and capable foreign 
workman who lands on our shores and enters these mills and 
factories does not labor for the wages that had contented him 
at home, but expects and receives the established wage of 
American citizens doing the same kind of work with the same 
kind of machinery. What is now happening on the sea is 
simply what has always happened on the land. Tou have 
foreign-built ships, foreign officers, and foreign sailors under 
the American flag, but you are paying these foreign oflicers 
and sailors the same wages given to Americans. The free-ship 
experiment has equalized the first cost of ships, but it has not 
solved the problem of the American merchant marine. The dif- 
ference in the cost of operating ships, due to a difference in 


wages, food, and standards of living, remains exactly what it 


was before the free-ship experiment was tried—and on regular 
lines and established routes there is the further handicap of 
foreign subsidies. Secretary McAdoo is right in authoritatively 
pronouncing the free-ship experiment a failure—an official 
acknowledgment from the administration directly responsible 
f 

whee THE DIFFERENCE OF WAGE COST. 

Let us return to this vital question of the difference in wages 
on American and foreign ships—the very heart of the ques- 
tion of American shipping. I will submit to the Senate an 
important comparison of wages paid to the crews of a typical 
American and a typical British cargo steamer, each of a capacity 
of about 5,000 tons dead-weight: 


Comparative wages, 1914, on American and British cargo steamers of a 
8 ’ “capacity of about 5,000 tons. 
AMERICAN, BRITISH, 


Second assistant engineer k 
Third assistant engineer 80 | Third assistant e — ES 
OUTS, tas ee AO) Or 8a ae 
Donkey men, 222 - 40 | Donkey man, 122 31. 59 
Firemen, 42 35 | Firemen, 6 ee 1 
Coal passers, 2 SU, | CORLL PA eae Se Se 
Steward sans 60 Steward mi 88. 88 
Cook Cook 34. 02 
Messman - Messman 15. 00 
Cabin boy Cabin boy 
Total American pay Total British pay 


roll, per month 1, 655 roll, per month. 994. 66 

Total American crew, 32 men. Total British crew, 27 men. 
It will be observed with some interest that the crew of the 
American steamer consists, all told, of 32 men as against a 
British crew of 27. This increased number on the American 
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ship is due substantially to the requirements of our Steamboat- | to be inadequate, for steamers of the second and third class on 


Inspection Service that there shall be a third officer, a third 
engineer, and three oilers, not carried by the British ship. 
But even if the number of the two crews were equal, the total 
pay roll of the American steamer would be approximately 50 
-per cent greater than the pay roll of the British steamer—the 
same kind of a vessel, of the same capacity, adapted to the same 
general trades. 

Or to take another comparison, that of somewhat larger cargo 
ships of a type particularly valuable in modern commerce: 


Comparative wages, 1914, on American and British cargo steamers of a 
; ee, oapactiy of about 8,000 tone. 2 z 


British cargo steamer Ninian 


cargo steamer Hawalian (5,597 
tons, 4,068 net tons, length 408 


American 
Ea sad gross tons, öl nat tons, 


Num. W. 
ber of; — 
men. month. 
1 $200. 00 
1 100.00 
1 80. 00 
1 70. 00 
450.00 
1 
1 
4 
6 
1 
2 
19 395. 00 
1 1 | Chief engineer 165.00 
1 1 | First assistant engineer. 110.00 
1 1 | Second eee eee 100. 00 
1 1 | Third assistant 80. 00 
455. 00 
1 310 135. 00 
3 3 135. 00 
12 6 240.00 
6 180. 00 
2 22 690. 00 
TEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 6 
44 44 


In this other comparison we find a strikingly similar differ- 
ence, the pay roll of the 44 officers and men on the American 
ship being approximately 50 per cent greater than the pay roll 
of the 44 officers and men of the British steamer. The real 
question of the American merchant marine, so far as ordinary 
eargo steamers is concerned, is a question of how the Govern- 
ment of the United States is going to equalize this wage differ- 
ence, which prevails without any reference to our navigation 
laws and regulations and without any regard to whether the 
officers and men of the American ship are Americans or for- 
eigners. 

PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED BILL, 

In an effort to equalize this difference so that American ships 
may have a fair and even chance in competition for the carry- 
ing of American commerce, I have introduced a bill “ To encour- 
age American shipbuilding and navigation, to establish Ameri- 
can ocean mail lines, to increase the naval reserve, and to 
promote the commerce of the United States.” This bill pro- 
vides in brief for the payment to American vessels certified by 
the Secretary of the Navy as fit for auxiliary service of a 
compensation, retainer, or subsidy at the rate of 1 cent per 
gross registered ton for every 100 miles of the outward voyage, 
on condition that such vessels shall convey the United States 
mails free of charge, shall carry American boys to be trained 
in seamanship or engineering, and shall be placed at the disposal 
of the Government whenever required. The bill also provides 
for an amendment to the ocean mail law of 1891, increasing 
the compensation, which many years of experience has proved 


routes to South America south of the Equator, the Philippines, 
Japan, China, and Australasia, and offering a new rate not to 
exceed $10 a mile to ships of the highest speed on routes to 
Europe. 

The compensation of 1 cent per gross registered ton for each 
100 miles of the outward voyage is intended for cargo vessels 
not under mail contract with the United States, and is calcu- 
lated to increase the number of useful freighting ships of the 
customary commercial speed, while the amendment to the ocean 
mail bill seeks to encourage the employment of swifter steam- 
ers on regular routes where the interests of trade demand a 
fixed-schedule service. Ships of both classes are requisite to a 
well-balanced merchant marine. By the terms of existing law 
vaes receiving one form of compensation can not receive the 
other. 

Nothing can be clearer and more undeniable than that cargo 
ships under the American flag can not under normal conditions 
compete with foreign ships manned and maintained on a lower 
wage scale without substantial aid from some source. The dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, officially ac- 
knowledges this truth in his proposal for Government ownership 
and control of merchant shipping. There is no dispute about 
the fundamental facts ; the only question is, How shall this essen- 
tial aid be best administered? 

I believe that the plan proposed in the bill which I have intro- 
duced—a plan originated some years ago by the eminent Sen- 
ator from Maine, Hon. Wiliam P. Frye, who devoted the best 
years of his public life to a profound study of American ship- 
ping—offers the best solution of the problem, the most straight- 
forward, economical, and effective. The number of miles tra- 
versed by a ship of given size in our export trade most accu- 
rately measures the value of the commercial service which she 
is performing for the American people. If in addition to deliv- 
ering American goods the ship in design and construction is 
capable of rendering further service as an auxiliary to the fight- 
ing fleet in war, she has a double claim upon the favorable con- 
sideration of the nation whose flag she bears. There is one way, 
and one way only, in which we can secure these valuable ocean 
ships in the numbers essential to the promotion of the commerce 
and the maintenance of the national defense, and that is by 
equalizing the conditions of competition between American ships 
and foreign ships—between American and foreign seamen. 

This the proposed bill does through the compensation offered 
to cargo ships and mail ships in return for fitness and readiness 
to respond to the call of the Nation in time of need. To deny that 
the United States has the right or the power to pay such com- 
pensation as this—such subsidy, if you will—is to deny to the 
United States the right or power of self-defense. 

A CASH IN POLNT. 

The rate of compensation for cargo vessels of ordinary com- 
mercial speed proposed in the bill which I have introduced is, 
as I have stated, 1 cent per gross registered ton for each 100 
miles covered in the outward voyage from a port of the United 
States to the foreign port or ports of destination. Let us 
apply this rate to the actual case of the steamer of 5,000 tons 
carrying capacity—a typical freighter of moderate tonnage, 
of which there are hundreds now operating on all the seas of 
the world. More steamers of about 5,000 tons carrying capacity 
are probably to-day employed in the over-seas carrying trade 
than of any other class or capacity. The American-built 
steamer Pleiades is a ship of this description. With 5,000 tons 
carrying capacity her gross registered tonnage, according to 
the Bureau of Navigation, is 3,758. It is the estimate of the 
bureau that a cargo steamer of this kind, of a speed of 10 knots 
an hour, will cover about 42,000 miles outward and inward in 
a year of ordinary service, which would be equivalent, in 
round numbers, to a total mileage outward of 21,000. 

At the rate of 1 cent per gross registered ton for every 100 
miles sailed on the outward voyage such a steamship would 
receive in compensation under the proposed bill the sum of 
$7,881.30 a year, or $656.77 a month. 

Now, it happens that the difference in wages, according to 
the comparative table already presented, between the American 
cargo steamer of 5,000 tons carrying capacity and the typical 
British cargo steamer of the same tonnage is $660.34 a month, 
or $7,924.08 a year, which corresponds very closely with the 
compensation proposed in the bill for the American steamer, 
based on her fitness and readiness for the naval-auxiliary 
service of the United States in war. 

If a still larger steamer were selected for the purpose of com- 
parison, it is possible that the compensation provided might 
be somewhat more than the difference in wages instead of a few 
dollars less, as in the case of the steamer of 5,000 tons capacity. 
I do not profess that the rate proposed will fit with exactness 
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the case of every American ship in over-seas trade, but I do be- 
lieve that the rate is as close an approximation as can be se- 
cured to the average difference in the wage cost between Ameri- 
can and the better class of foreign-cargo steamers run at the 
average commercial speed. 

TRANSATLANTIC MAIL SERVICE, 

Now, a word in regard to the ocean mail lines. The existing 
ocean mail law of March 3, 1891, has received a great deal of 
consideration in this Chamber in the past 8 or 10 years in con- 
nection with efforts to amend it and increase the proffered rates 
of compensation on routes to South America and elsewhere, 
where no fast, regular lines of American steamers have been 
established. The law of 1891 has saved the American mer- 
chant marine from almost absolute destruction in the foreigu 
trade of the United States. It is to this legislation that the 
American people owe the existence not only of several West 
India lines but of the one American line of mail, passenger, 
and freight steamers to Europe—the St. Louis, St. Paul, New 
York, and Philadelphia, running weekly from New York to 
Great Britain. This line has proved to be of inestimable value 
to the United States during the present war. While fast Ger- 
man liners have wholly disappeared and most of the swift 
British and French ships have been withdrawn to serve their 
Governments, the American steamers have maintained an un- 
interrupted service, week after week, carrying the United States 
mails and offering absolute protection to the lives of American 
passengers and the property of American merchants. 

My only regret is that these American liners are so few, and 


that new, larger, and swifter ships have not been constructed.. 


The manager of the American trans-Atlantic service, Mr. P. A. S. 
Franklin, of New York, has stated on several occasions that his 
company stood ready to match the Mauretania and Lusitania, 
of the Cunard Line, if equivalent aid and encouragement were 
offered by the United States. I believe most earnestly that the 
time has come when the Stars and Stripes should be borne by 
the greatest and noblest ships on the Atlantie Ocean, and with 
this end in view I haye inserted in the proposed bill an amend- 
ment to the ocean mail law offering a compensation not to ex- 
ceed $10 a mile on the outward voyage to ships “of a speed 
equaling or exceeding that of the fastest foreign vessels in the 
same service.” I do not profess that this proposed compensation 
is altogether an equivalent to the very generous encouragement 
extended to the Cunard Line by the British Government, which 
lent to the Cunard management out of the British treasury a 
sum understood to be about $13,000,000 for the building of the 
Mauretania and Lusttania, on which there was required only 
the very low interest rate of 2ł per cent. At the same time the 
British Government gave to the Cunard Co. for 20 years a sub- 
sidy in round figures of $1,100,000 a year, or sufficient to repay 
the entire loan with interest. In other words, the Mauretania 
and Lusitania were virtually given to the Cunard Co. by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 

If the maintenance of an unexcelled mail, passenger, and fast- 
freight service across the North Atlantic, and the strengthening 
of the naval reserve by the swiftest steamers in existence are 
worth so much to the United Kingdom, a superior service under 
the American flag is worth something to the United States. I 
believe that the creation of American ocean mail ships, excelling 
even the splendid Cunard ships, would be abundantly worth the 
subvention I have proposed. 

LINES TO SOUTH AMERICA AND THE ORIENT. 

Though some American cargo steamers are now running under 
the abnormal conditions of the war to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
and Peru, no swift and regular line of American steamships car- 
rying the United States mails under the law of 1891 has been 
established to any of these great countries of the Southern 
Continent. Some months ago the Pacific Mail service, which was 
given up when the seamen’s bill became a law, was temporarily 
revived with much smaller and inferior steamers, but any pro- 
posal to strengthen the American merchant marine would be 

-` incomplete without generous provision for swift, superior steam- 
ship service under the American flag to Japan, China, and the 
Philippines. The measure which I have the honor to present 
offers an increase of compensation from the rate of $2 and $1 
a mile, respectively, for vessels of the second and third class, 
to not exceeding $4 and $2 on routes to South America south 
of the Equator, and to Japan, China, and the Philippines, and 
also to Australasia, whither an inferior American steamship 
service now runs, recently revived under the law of 1891, but 
contending under heavy handicaps against subsidized British 
competitors. 

OCEAN MAIL PAY Non NEW POLICY. 

Ocean mail compensation or subsidy is not a new departure 

in the practice of the United States. Many years ago mail sub- 
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sidies were granted, originally by a Democratic Congress, on 
the recommendation of a Democratic President, Mr. Polk, to 
American steamship lines to Europe and the West Indies and 
between both our North Atlantic and Pacific ports and the 
Isthmus of Panama. That legislation was approved by men of 
all parties and was entirely successful in the rapid increase of 
American steamship tonnage, which for a while exceeded the 
growth of British tonnage. But it is a matter of history—and 
sorrowful history—that that ocean mail legislation was de- 
stroyed in the fierce sectional struggles in Congress that pre- 
ceded the Civil War. * 
The proposed amendments of the existing ocean mail law em- 
body an application of principles that have worked satisfac- 
torily in our own experience and in the experience of all other 
great maritime nations of the world. Swift and regular ocean 
mail service in ships of more than ordinary commercial speed 
is a particular service rendered to the Nation, which requires 
and deserves fit compensation from the National Treasury. We 
have offered a certain rate of compensation for many years on 
the long routes to South America and across the Pacific Ocean. 
These rates have not proved sufficient to create and maintain 
a service under the American flag. In the light of these facts 
it is the part of prudence and of patriotism to offer a properly 
increased rate of compensation that will produce such a service. 
FOREIGN SHIPS NEVER “ CHBAP.” 


Every argument that has been made in this Chamber for 
ocean mail and similar legislation, to give national aid and 
encouragement to the American merchant marine, has been 
absolutely confirmed by our national experience since the out- 
break of the great war in Europe. Once there were Senators 
who were disposed to question the need of an American ocean 
shipping. I have heard Senators express the belief that so 
long as foreign shipowners were carrying our commerce cheaply 
it was just as well that they should be allowed to do so, and 
that it was best that our country should make no effort to par- 
ticipate in ocean navigation. However plausible that argument 
may have seemed in time of peace, this war has utterly and 
forever shattered it. We have discovered to our cost that a 
cheap service in foreign ships may in the end prove a most 
extravagant service. 

When war came the German merchant marine vanished from 
the ocean, and the best steamers of Great Britain and her 
allies were immediately “commandeered” for the military or 
naval service of their Governments. If there had been a great, 
adequate merchant shipping under the American flag, this ship- 
ping, whose first interest and duty would have been to serve 
the American flag, with additions from our great coast fleet, 
would have sufficed to save American ocean trade from serious 
injury. But with American ships carrying less than 10 per 
cent of our commerce, and foreign ships, principally British and 
German, carrying the remainder, before the war began, it was 
inevitable that sooner or later the condition that now confronts 
us should arise, when grain and cotton and other export prod- 
ucts are piling up day after day on steamship docks and in rail- 
road yards for lack of tonnage to deliver them to over-seas 
customers. 

Moreover, the American people, arousing themselves to the 
need of national preparedness, are dismayed to find how small 
and feeble is the existing auxiliary Navy under the American 
flag—for through many years we have been paying many millions 
in mail, passenger, and freight money to maintain the auxiliary 
navies of foreign Governments. 

No longer is the plea heard in this Chamber that if foreign 
ships can carry our trade at “cheap” prices they ought to be 
allowed to do so. Never again will that argument be heard from 
the lips of an American Senator. The blindness of it, the folly 
of it, have been made forever manifest. After long years of con- 
troversy and hesitation we have all come together at last in 
frank recognition of the fact that an American merchant marine 
is as essential to this Republic as an American Navy, of which, 
indeed, merchant auxiliaries are an indispensable part. I 
have offered the bill for which I am invoking the friendly con- 
sideration of the Senate because out of many years of conscien- 
tious study of the question I am deeply convinced that this 
measure points the better way. 

5 BOTH ARE SUBSIDY BILLS. 

It is a subsidy bill. But, if I mistake not, the word “ subsidy ” 
has lost most of its power to affright the American people, even 
the people of our inland States, whose grain and provisions can 
not be marketed because of a lack of ships to carry them to 
Europe. The loss which the West and the South are now suffer- 
ing because of our long neglect of our own merchant shipping 
mounts far up into the millions and would pay subsidies for a 
hundred years, 
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The whole Nation is now face to face with the demonstrated 
truth of the proposition that national aid to American ships is 
not merely a matter of concern to the ocean States that build 
and own them, but is as valuable to Minnesota and Nebraska as 
to Massachusetts, to Kansas and Texas as to Pennsylvania. 

Both the bill urged by the President and his Cabinet and 
approved by Democratic Senators and the bill which I myself 
affer are subsidy bills. They are both based upon the funda- 
mental proposition that national aid is necessary to enable 
American ships to meet the competition of the low wages and 
tke subsidies and bounties of foreign Governments. You will 
find this fact stated in express terms in every address which 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, has delivered on 
behalf of the proposed legislation of which he is the champion. 
He points out everywhere and always the fact that the wages 
and standards of living are lower on foreign ships, and that 
subsidies are liberally paid by foreign nations. Then, he con- 
tends that these adverse conditions can be met only by the 
wealth and power of the Government of the United States in 
building or purchasing steamships of its own and operating 
these ships in foreign commerce out of funds from the National 
Treasury, or, as a possible alternative, in some cases of leasing 
the Government ships to private shipowners at a low rental 
that will enable these shipowners to operate them without dis- 
aster. 

In either case, under the Government-ownership bill or under 
the bill which I have introduced, the difference between the cost 
of operation of foreign ships and of American ships, due to 
low foreign wages or foreign subsidies or both combined, is to 
be borne by the Government of the United States on behalf of 
all of the people of the United States, some of whom are to be 
admitted by the Government as fellow stockholders in Govern- 
ment shipping corporations. : ; 

These Government-owned ships are to be as distinctly sub- 
sidized ships as the cargo vessels and the ocean mail liners of 
the alternative measure which I have presented. Under the ex- 
isting ocean mail law and the restrictions provided in regard to 
cargo vessels in the proposed bill, that they must be fit for 
auxiliary service, carry American boys, and be held at the dis- 
posal of the Nation, the Government would be able to wield 
a considerable measure of control over these American vessels. 
If further and reasonable precautions are necessary to guarantee 
that these privately owned ships shall everywhere and always 
serve the public interest, I am willing that such precautions 
should be enforced by Federal law. But I wish again to em- 
phasize the fact that both of these alternative measures before 
the Senate are national-aid measures, subsidy measures, and 
that no criticism of the subsidy policy or principle can here- 
after come from those Senators who have already committed 
or are prepared to commit themselves to the support of the 
legislation so eloquently urged by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and by the President himself. 

LESS COSTLY, MORE EFFECTIVE. 


Of the two proposals, I prefer the plan which I have intro- 
duced—first, because it conforms to tried and established policies 
and methods which have proved successful in the experience of 
other maritime nations, nations that can now have no possible 
reason or excuse to retaliate, and, second, because I believe that 
the bill which I offer is the more direct and effective, and in the 
long run will prove the less costly to the Government. 

The control and management of commercial shipping is a 
complex, difficult art, in which our Federal Government has 
had practically no experience, for the one small Government line 
to the Isthmus of Panama has been a mere auxiliary in the 
work of canal construction, and has not been a financial suc- 
cess. My own plan would leave the design, building, and main- 
tenance of our ocean ships in the hands of the men who have 
been trained from youth to this particular business. I believe 
that these men, of whom there are hundreds in America, may 
well be trusted to operate these ships not only with more 
economy but with more alertness, vigor, and enterprise than 
could any cumbrous machinery provided in our Government 
itself. I believe that where the plan which I have outlined would 
cost the Treasury one dollar Government and oper- 
ation would cost the Treasury many dollars, or that if the 
expenditure were equal the plan which I advocate would 
provide many more ships, would create more trade, and 
would insure a far stronger addition to the American auxiliary 
navy. 

The sum of $2,000,000 annually, it is estimated, would pro- 
vide the proposed mileage subsidies to all the ships fit for 
auxiliary naval service and now regularly engaged in over-seas 
commerce under the American flag. An ocean mail expenditure 
of $3,000,000 a year, as I have shown to the Senate in previous 
years, would create splendid American ocean mail lines to 


South America, Australasia, and the Orient. All of these sums 
and undoubtedly larger sums would be required under the Gov- 
ernment-ownership plan to equalize conditions on American 
mail and cargo ships against the competition of foreign ships 
and foreign Governments. And in addition many millions more 
would have to be taken from the Government Treasury to build 
or buy the ships which it is proposed that the Government 
shall own. Under that plan the Government would pay all the 
subsidies and run all the risks. Under the plan which I pre- 
sent the Government would pay the subsidies and would equal- 
ize conditions, but there it would stop; the risks and liabilities 
would have to be assumed by the steamship management and 
stockholders. 

Though, as I have said, a majority of the Merchant Marine 
Commission in 1905, after its long inquiry, could not approve a 
revival of the historic plan of preferential duties, nevertheless 
I personally would not be averse to giving that plan a full and 
fair trial at the present time if no other plan could be adopted, 
and with that end in view I have offered a comprehensive bill 
along these lines. Certain it is that in our own national ex- 
perience from 1789 for many years afterwards preferential 
customs and tonnage duties wrought a magnificent growth of 
the American merchant marine in foreign commerce. I realize, 
of course, that tariff and other conditions were more favorable 
then than now, and that there were no commercial treaties 
trammeling the maritime policy of the United States, but these 
commercial treaties have been and can be modified in many 
particulars. They can even be abrogated, and it may prove 
that they will haye to be abrogated at the end of this war in 
order to give proper freedom to the maritime advancement of 
America. 

After all, it is the object we seek—the restoration of our mer- 
chant shipping—which is the important consideration—a con- 
sideration so important that as patriotic citizens we must all 
approach the subject in an open-minded spirit of give and take. 
Preferential duties, with all their difficulties, are far 
preferable to Government ownership and operation, to Govern- 
ment participation in a purely commercial trade. 

The moment that the Government, with all its wealth and 
power, goes into the ocean steamship business, that moment 
there falls a paralysis on private enterprise and personal initia- 
tive; for no shipowners, however capable, no steamship cor- 
porations, however rich, would ever dare to enter the field of 
competition against the Congress and the Treasury of the 
United States. Success of the Government-ownership project 
means that ultimately the Government must own and operate 
all American ships in cver-seas commerce, that, in other words, 
this trade must be a Government monopoly. To many, and I 
believe to a great majority, of thoughtful American citizens the 
adoption of Government ownership of ocean shipping will mean 
a threat of Government ownership and control of other great 
national industries and a violent departure toward blind and 
destructive State socialism, the end of which no man can now 
foresee. 

Mr. President, as I suggested in the beginning, I will on to- 
morrow, or at the first favorable opportunity, take occasion to 
discuss the bill that is now before the Senate, and which I have 
only touched upon casually in the observations I have made 
to-day. 


Monday, August II, 1916. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on Friday last I addressed 
the Senate briefly on the history of attempted legislation by the 
Republican Party in behalf of the American merchant marine, 
and to-day I will occupy a little time in examining the salient 
features of the bill now under consideration. 

Alexander R. Smith, of New York, a noted writer on mari- 
time affairs, in a recent communication to the New. York Sun, 
declares that the ostensible purpose of the administration 
shipping bill is to help restore American shipping to foreign 
carrying, but its real result will be to deliver over to foreign 
shipowners and foreign shipbuilders the control of our coast- 
wise carrying, the cream of our domestic maritime business, 
“ Everybody knows,” says Mr. Smith, “ and no one better than the 
administration, that to appropriate $50,000,000 with which to do 
a work that would require from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 is 
to attempt the impossible, and yet it is doubtful if the last-named 
sum would suffice to replace with American ships the foreign 
ships now engaged in our foreign carrying.” 

And in this connection I want to say here and now that if 
this money is to be expended I want a part of it to go to New 
England, because I know that if this bill becomes a law the 
bankers of New England will not listen to any proposition to 
advance money for shipbuilding while the Government is in 
competition with them. 

On that point I beg to quote from a letter just received from 
Mr, H. D. Cleveland, of the Boston Pacific Line, a gentleman 
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who has had much to do with raising capital for shipbuilding 
purposes. Mr. Cleveland says: 

At the request of the merchant marine committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, I wish to detail to you the facts in regard to 

n “ie here in Boston as effected by the administra- 
on si 

This company, at present owning no steamers, has at great expense 
had plans drawn for a fleet of steamers to operate from this port 

through the Panama Canal to Pacific coast ports. The money for this 
etree. is available, but owing to the administration shipping 
ill and the uncertainties as regards the future in connection with the 
nE E tn OAA aur DIRAN pending legialation ts: Wasnington. 
sg ag dimeulty tiy aa a ie person ing our ban ia- 
tions that we were not going to be so regulated t we could not at 
the start be sure of a successful perae for those who have operated 
on the ocean know that the first year or two is very problematical 
until such time as the proposed service reaches its normal flow. 

In connection with s develo mt there are a group of men who 
have been interested in shipbuilding who were prepared to start a new 
yard if given the contract for building these boats. 

Mr. Franklin, of New York, a gentleman who approves of 
some features of the pending bill, especially the provision which 
creates a shipping board, has pronounced opinions on the Goy- 
ernment-ownership proposition. In a recent letter to me, Mr. 
Franklin says: 

I am opposed to Government ldalon > it will not create an 
American merchant marine, but simply establish services between cer- 
tain specified ports, and would probably result in the withdrawal of the 
ee services between those Pe and create antagonism and 

ealousies in other ports. It would be impossible to interest capitalists 

shipping, as they would be afraid that the Government might estab- 
lish services in competition with them. 

In a recent letter received from Mr. O. S. Dearborn, president 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., I am told that that 
company is distributing its surplus earnings to its stockholders 
rather than applying them to new ships, in the belief that this 
bill, which Mr. Dearborn calls “ the most vicious legislation that 
was ever attempted,” is to be passed. Mr. Dearborn ays that if 
his company believed that the Government would operate a sery- 
ice in our coast-to-coast trade, doing business at a loss, as they 
did with the Panama Railroad, rates being dictated by shippers, 
they would be derelict in their duty to their stockholders if they 
did not dispose of their fleet at the present fabulous prices being 
paid by foreigners, and he adds that they have just sold two 
new 9,000-ton steamers. 

Facts like these ought to be of sufficient weight to defeat the 
bill, but evidently the eyes of Democratic Senators are closed 
to every consideration except that dictated by the President 
and indorsed by a Democratic caucus. 

So far as I have observed, almost every leading newspaper 
of the country is in opposition to the proposed legislation. 

The New York Herald aptly denominates the pending bill 
“An old snake in a new skin,” and the New York Evening 
Post, in reviewing the optimistic utterances of Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, alludes to him as “Col. Sellers rein- 
ees both of which criticisms seem to be justified by the 

acts. 

It is proper that I should call attention to the circumstance 
that in a referendum taken by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States there was an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the chambers of commerce and boards of trade of 
the country who declared themselves opposed to the principles 
of the administration ship-purchase bill. 

In answer to the question, “Do you favor the Government 
undertaking the purchase, construction, or charter of vessels 
for mercantile purposes, together with the operation of suc 
vessels,” the vote was 600 against and 82 in favor. 4 

In answer to the further question, Do you favor the owner- 
ship of merchant vessels by the Government, and operation by 
proar parties under lease,” the vote was 711 against and 54 in 

vor. 

In answer to the question, “ Do you favor subsidies from the 
Government sufficient to offset the difference in cost between 
the operation of vessels under the American flag and under 
foreign flags in the deep-sea trade,” the vote was 508 in favor 
and 186 against. 

In answer to the question, “Do you favor subventions by 
the Government to establish American mail and trade lines to 
countries in which the commercial interests of the United States 
are important and to American dependencies,” the vote was 
718 in favor and only 18 against. 

That certainly is a remarkable demonstration of the fact 
that the business interests of the country are absolutely op- 
posed to the legislation now under consideration. 

, The New Orleans Association of Commerce had this matter 
under consideration, and made the following report: 


Your special merchant marine committee begs to report l $ 

seo naye cima onae il ang ala Touril, Congres Arat 
e known as the Alexander * 

States shipping board,” ete. oe ent sa 


It is 8 that the association of commerce, through its 
board of ors, should go on record as reaffirming its position on 
this bill in line with its vote on referendum No. 9 of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

5 vote of the association of commerce on this referendum was 
as follows: 

1. The association of commerce voted as being opposed to the 
Government undertaking the purchase, construction, or charter of 
vessels for mercantile purposes, together with the operation of such 
vessels, 

2. 2 to ownership of merchant vessels by the Government. 
but with operation by 8 parties under leases. 

3. In favor of subsidies from the Government suficient to offset the 
differences in cost between operation of vessels under the American 
flag and operation in the same deep-sea trades under foreign flags, 
provided t the navigation laws of the United States can not 
chan or some other way be found to accomplish the same purpose. 

4. In favor of subventions from the Government to establish regular 
mail and freight lines under the American flag to countries in which 
the commercial interests of the United States are important and to 
American dependencies. 


I want to repeat, Mr. President, that that was the action of 
the merchant-marine committee of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce, which was approved by the board of directors of 


that great body. 
The New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd.), when the former 
bill was under consideration on December 29, 1914, declared as 


follows: 

It would be a startling and ‘ous step toward socialism, and, if 
the Government succeeded in s$ ng on a small scale, it is dificult’ te 
foretell to what extent this dangerous precedent might lead. 

The enactment of such ! tion would be a serious blow to our 
American merchant marine, that it would destroy the initiative on 
the part of private capital, and no one would think of attempting to 
build, buy, or operate me t vessels in competition with the United 
States Government, and the private-owned vessels which are now under 
the American fag would, in our judgment, diminish to such an extent 
as to actually reduce the aggregate tonnage of the American merchant 
marine rather than to increase it. 

We do not believe it would be a business proposition for the Govern- 
ment to engage in the steamship busin as, in our gment, it 
would prove an expensive failure. We ser ously doubt if, after the 
Government had taken 51 per cent of the bie pee stock of any corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of taking advantage of this bill, Indi. 
viduals would take the other 49 cent. It is a well-known fact that 
the operation of the Panama d steamers from New York has 
pro’ an undertaking for the Government, notwithstandin 
they were in a better position to provide these ships with tonnage an 
passengers than any private corporation. 


The Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, in a protest dated 
December 31, 1914, said: 

That the proposed legislation would place the Government in direct 
and co ety competition with a amber of our citizens who, with in- 
vestments of many millions of dollars, are en in a business essen- 
tlally private in cter and readily controllable both by competition 
and governmental regulation. No private enterprise, however capably 
and economically administered, where the management is accountable 
to its stockholders, can compete with the Government in the same 
industry where there is no such accountability. 


Furthermore, the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange went on 
record as declaring its opinion that 

The r rs rg operation by the Government of merchant vessels is 
a backward ra a forward step, and will not only discourage 
but destroy all private initiative in the direction so earnestly desired. 

Let me call the attention of Senators to the policy that 
France has recently adopted on this subject. A year ago a 
project for Government ownership of merchant shipping ap- 
peared in France, and at first commanded some signs of popu- 
lar favor. But careful examination of the subject quickly de- 
stroyed all the support which the project had received. Min- 
ister of Finance Ribot and Minister of Marine Lacaze, whose 
approval of the measure was necessary, pronounced against the 
plan after having examined it, and the bill authorizing the State 
to purchase a merchant fleet of 50 ships was thereupon with- 
drawn from the Chamber of Deputies, being condemned as both 
ineffective and extravagant. In substitution for it a plan was 
prepared to aid French shipowners by careful loans of public 
funds to increase the number of their ships and to meet the 
emergency which the war had brought upon French commerce. 

In the Commerce Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for February last there appeared a descrip- 
tion of the new plan prepared by Mr. Charles W. A. Veditz, 
commercial attaché at Paris, who said: 


A measure tending to strengthen our merchant marine should be 
passed without delay. 

While the war lasts we may reap the advantages of being able to 
benefit French commerce by recovering, in part, the heavy tribute 
which we are paying to foreign shipowners in the form of marine 


1 £ 

ter the war our maritime commerce will need a number of ships 
sufficient to insure a continuation of the services heretofore maintained 
by our com es and tu make possible the organization of new lines. 
It is on s condition oniy that the economic life of France will be 
able to recover and to create large resources necessary for the work of 
national rehabilitation. 

Our ports will be visited by a larger number of ships from now on, 
and the free play of economic laws will tend to lower the freights. 
Furthermore, the 8 of French e in our foreign trade 
Will be larger, and on by the Government, if demanded by circum- 
stances, would be of greater effect in the domain of transportation. 
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The vicissitudes of war haye reduced the effective strength of our 


merchant fleet, The strenuous service to which our ships have been 
ih eee since August, 1914, the resulting wear and tear, the tmpossi- 
bility of reopening our shipyards before the termination of hostilities—all 
this compels us, if we would be ready in time, to obtain without delay 
a number of ships from other countries to replace those lost and to 
pis Sgt rh those in active service. 

n its earnest desire to improve the conditions under which the 
country procures its food supply, to stop the waste of the national 
wealth, and to secure the future of our merchant marine, the Govern- 
ment has examined yarious solutions proposed. It is of the opinion 
that the end sought can only be achieved by encouraging private 
initiative and giving aid to shipowners in order to induce them to buy 
ships in allied or neutral countries, 

The granting, under proper guaranties, of loans repayatls in annual 
installments, and the determination of a fixed sum to be paid as in- 
demnity in case a ship so acquired should be requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment, are the measures which will best meet the present needs of 
the shipowners. There seems to be no doubt of the general utility of 
these measures, as the shipowners will be under the double obligation 
of keeping the ships so acquired as pers of our merchant fleet for five 
years at least and of employing them in the French import trade 
— Sno ctia now prevailing in maritime transportation shall have 
moderated. 


Some of the provisions of the proposed law are further stated 
by Mr. Veditz to be as follows: 


Until the expiration of 12 months after the conclusion of peace the 
Government may invest a sum not ex ing 100,000,000 francs in 
loans to French shipowners, to cover a part of the sums necessary 
for the purchase of ships with mechanical propulsion, from citizens 
of allied or neutral countries. The interest to be paid on such loans 
shall be calculated at the rates charged by the Bank of France on 
loans on securities. Navigation companics possessing a fleet of 20,000 
tons or more may receive 70 per cent of the purchase price; those 

ssing a smaller fleet 80 per cent. 

After nt provision for repayment by the 3 the bill 

rovides that Government experts shall inspect the ships, which must 

seaworthy and in good condition. Article V indicates the formali- 
tles to be complied with by the shipowner desiring to obtain a loan, 
the shipowner being obliged, among other things, to give the State 
a first mortgage on the ship after it has been registered as French, 

Article VI provides that in the case of a transfer of the ownership 
of a ship, made during the present war or within five years after the 
conclusion of peace, the owner shall y a sum of money equal to the 
purchase price. He is under the additional obligation, until the ex- 
piration of six months after a treaty of peace has been signed, to 
carry imports intended for French ports only, though one-fourth of the 
cargo may be carried to allied or neutral countries, Similar provi- 
sions are made for owners of tugs and fishing vessels. 

And, finally, the indemnity to be paid for ships so acquired when 
requisitioned by the Government shall be determined in accord with 
the prevailing charter rates, reduced by 15 per cent. 


It will thus be seen, Mr. President, that the French Govern- 
ment, after fully discussing several suggestions that were pre- 
sented proposing that the Government should enter upon the 
purchase of ships and should operate them under the terms that 
the Government might provide, decided them adversely, and 
that instead a large loan was authorized to be made to ship- 
owners on very liberal terms, so as to increase the merchant 
fleet of France in that way. 

ITALY HAS SCHEME FOR SHIP SUBSIDIES, 

Only four days ago the New York Herald had a dispatch from 
Rome which is of very great significance in this debate. That 
dispatch says: 

The ministry today 

That is, the Italian ministry— 


The ministry to-day adopted the following measures designed to 
effect the bullding up of the national merchant marine and relieve 
shippers from the burdens of high freight rates: 

Ships bought abroad by Italian citizens or companies within the next 
two years will be exempt from taxation for a period of three years, 
Ships built in Italy during the same period will be exempt from taxa- 
tion for four years; the materials for such ships will be permitted to 
enter free of duty, and subsidies will be paid of $16 a ton on the hull 
and $20 on machinery. 

Ships built under the provisions of the act will be liable, however 
to requisition by the Government for one year, and such ships must 
also remain under Italian registration for five years. 

The interesting feature of this eee ae is the full provision for a 
direct Government bounty to Itallau-bullt ships of $16 a ton on the 
hull and $20 on the machinery. Section 9 of the Government-owner- 
ship bill would then bring American shipyards into competition for 
the building of Government-owned ships, for both foreign and coast- 
wise trade, with Italian shipyards, which, under this provision, will 
receive from their Government $80,000 on a ship of 5,000 tons and 
considerably more on the prone eo 

Section 9, therefore, forces erican shipyards into free-trade 
rivalry, so far as Government-owned ships are concerned, not only 
with foreign yards but with the treasuries of foreign Governments. 
France and Austria have similar EF a Morn a for direct Government 
bounties to ships built and engin in native yards, and Japan has 
the same, This proposition, under the circumstances, may well be 
described as free trade run mad, 


In the Commerce Reports of Friday last Commercial Attaché 
William C. Downs, writing from Rio de Janeiro, gives the follow- 
ing information concerning a subsidy for Brazilian coastwise 
navigation, which is deserving of very serious consideration. It 
shows that the South American countries are following the 
example of the great maritime nations of the world in subsidiz- 
ing their steamships. Mr. Downs says: 


According to the new contract between the Federal Government of 
Brazil and the State of Bahia, approved by the President of the Repub- 
Mc on May 31, 1916, an annual subsidy of 270,000 paper milreis (about 


$67,500 United States gold) is granted for the maintenance of coast- 
2 e services from the port of Bahia, This subsidy is divided 
as follows: 

1. For two round voyages per month between Bahia and Pernam- 
buco, with stops at Estancia, Aracaju, Villa Nova, Penedo, and Macelo, 
131, milreis ($32,897) for 22,224 miles. 

2. For one round voyage per month between Bahla and Belmonte, 
stopping at Marahu, Rio das Contas, Ilheos, and Cannuyleiras, 31,832 
milreis ($7,958) for 5,876 miles. 

195 1270 two rouna, YOYAR e beteces Pakia and 8 
stopping a e208, nnavieiras, Porto guro, and other small ports, 
100.680 milreis ( 26,045) for 18,000 miles, ; 
This service will be maintained by seven steamers. 


It is true that the subsidy given by Brazil to its coastwise 
ships is not a very large one, but it nevertheless emphatically 
shows the difference in the policy of that Government and ours. 
Brazil subsidizes her coastwise ships, while we propose to open 
our coastwise trade to ships that under existing laws are not 
entitled to such privilege, 

On January 30, 1915, a very interesting communication 
appeared in the London Spectator, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A SHIPOWNER, 
To the EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR : 

Str: Your correspondent, “ A Jeffersonian Democrat,” asks in his 
letter under the above title in the Spectator of January 16 whether there 
is any modern precedent for State ownership of a merchant marine. 
One is to be found in Australia, where the labor factions have had a 
good run of late. According to the Shipbullding and Shipping Record 
of August 6 last, the Fisher government some two and a half years 
ago bought a steamer, the Stuart, from a private company for £16,400, 
and another £5,900 was expended in refitting her. She earned in two 
years £2,381, and was sold last summer for £6,200, the estimated loss 
of £10,000 falling on the shoulders of the electorate. Another State- 
owned steamer is the Western Australia, purchased in 1912 by the labor- 
governed State neering tee same name. She was bought for £39,500, 
and altogether cost about £73,000. The government was then trying 
to sell the ship for £45,000. There are, of course, other instances, 
particularly where a shipping company has been so backed Be sub- 
sidized, and financed by a State as to make the concern to all intent. 
and 8 a State-owned company. One of this class is the Lloyd 
Braziliero fleet, which the Brazilian Government put up for sale last 
year, without, however, finding a purchaser, 

I am, sir, ete, SHIPOWNER. 

(Our correspondent forgets an earlier precedent, the London County 
Council's attempt to run a fleet of passenger steamers on the Thames. 
The result is never mentioned in progressive circles in the metropolis.— 
Editor Spectator.) 


That same paper, Mr. President, one of the great papers of 
Great Britain, in February, 1915, contained this editorial: 


All over the world experience has shown that the intervention of the 
State in any particular Industry frightens away private capai Amer- 
ican economists are fond of emphasizing this point when they contrast 
the American railway system, constructed by private enterprise, with 
the railways of India, constructed by Government enterprise. ‘The 
co bet ortion of mileage is enormous, and far greater than can be ex- 
plain by the difference, admittedly eat, tween the industrial 
conditions of the two countries. Therefore from the point of view of 
the British 1 ü we . nope that President Wilson 
will persist in this bill, which might be bri described as a scheme 
for handicapping American commercial enterprise by State competition. 


Under date of August 3, 1916, one of the great newspapers of 
this country, the New York Sun, contained an article headed 
Net tonnage cleared largest in history—shipping total for fiscal 
year reaches 25,475,103.” The entire article is as follows: 


Merchant shipping, American and foreign, cleared from seaports of 
the United States 25,475,103 net tons for Europe, South America, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and Oceania during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916, was the largest in the history of the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the European war, the capture of the port of Antwerp, the closing 
of the Black Sea, the blockade of the ports of the centra wers, the 
withdrawal of the German and Aus vessels from trade, and the 

rs from mines and submarines, according to figures compiled by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Up to the year just closed the greatest volume of clearances from the 
United States for the over-seas continents named was 24,872,403 net tons 
during the year ended June 30, 1914, just before the outbreak of the 
European war. Much of the tonnage in that year was space for pas- 
sengers on ocean steamers, while during the fiscal year just closed such 
fast steamers to a large extent had been withdrawn from trade to serve 
as allied transports and hospital ships, and their places have been filled 
by cargo steamers. 

American shipping cleared for the over-seas continents during the 
year just closed was more than threefold that in 1914, 2,448,305 net 
tons, compared with 745,242 net tons for the fiscal year 1914. The 
American net tonnage, a net ton being 100 cubic feet of closed-in space 


available for cargo or passengers, cleared from the United States for 
these continents in the years ended June 30, 1914 and 1916, the foreign 
tonnage so clear 
were as follows: 


ed, and the combined American and foreign tonnage 
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American shipping in trade with South America has developed more 


rapidly in the past fiscal year than in any other directio 
American. tonnage cleared was almost five times grea 
and in trade with Argentina particularly the increase is notable. 
withdrawal of foreign ships has been made 

tonnage. The increase in total clearances 
the removal of the risk of destruction which checked trade with 
America for some months after the outbreak of the war. 
ances for South America follow: 


That article shows, Mr. President, that in spite of the war 
the tonnage cleared from American seaports in the foreign 
trade during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, was the largest 
in history, the American tonnage cleared in this over-seas. trade 
being more than threefold that of 1914. This shows how much 
enterprise American shipowners have manifested in building or 
buying new shipping, or diverting all available vessels from the 
coastwise trade. It is particularly interesting to note that the 
American tonnage cleared in the trade with South America was 
also five times greater than in 1914. These are practically all 
freight carriers, however, and not in any ease a regular line 
service. Such regular service can not possibly be established 
in time of war without subventions from the Government guar- 
anteeing protection. 

I have also, Mr. President, a most interesting article from a 
great American newspaper, the New York Journal of Com- 
meree, of August 10, 1916, headed. “ Decline in World’s Steam- 
ship Tonnage.” The entire article is as follows: 


The number 
with an aggregate gross tonnage of 45,403,877, as 
onnage totals e tons now 
compared 7 — 3,685, 2 ng ti oth 


- has been lost, even though sailing 
h dear dat U de the greatest gain rded b 
e es has made the recorded’ any natio 

ocean-going vessels, which = 1 — em confined entire) 15 
| Ww vo increa: 

5 s 825,627 tons. To offse i S has been 
as t decline in the number and tonnage of American lake vessels, 
some of which have been withdrawn for oceam service. The shipping 
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of the Philippine Islands has also decreased somewhat. Taking these 
losses into consideration, the gain of the American merchant marine 
has been 147 steamships of 786,137 gross tons. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the fact that Norway has 
lost more ships due to war causes than any other neutral nation, she 
shows the second largest gain, amounting to 139 ships of 306,547 gross 
tons. Japan’s increase has been less than might have been expected, 
measured by 48 ships of 139,067 gross tons. 

It will be seen from the following table that the steam tonnage under 
the British flag has decreased by only 59,825 tons, the French tonnaga 
by 71,166 tons, while Russian steam tonnage has increased by 23,197 
tons, and Italian tonnage by 255,245 tons, so that, taken altogether, 
the ‘allies have 147,451 tons more. than in 1914, while Austria and 
Germany have lost 1,405,421 tons. That these figures do not represent 
accurately the relative ition of the belligerents is to be inferred 
from the absence of definite information as to what ships Germany and 
Austria have been building, details of which will not be known prop- 
ably until after the war ends, s 

e allies together own 27,292,011 tons; Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey 4,864,7 tons; and neutrals 13,090,981 tons, Great Britain 
still maintains a long lead over all rival maritime nations, as indi- 
cated by the Register, while the seagoing merchant fleet of the United 
States yields second place to Germany. he following table shows the 
number and tonnage of steamsh owned in the countries listed on 
June 30, 1914, and on June 30, 1916, as recorded by Lloyds: 


8,587 18, 892,0 8; 454 | 18, 825, 358 
1,536 | 1,631,617] 1,578 1,638,525 
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This article shows that, while the world’s tonnage as a whole 
has fallen off, due chiefly to war depredations, American ship- 
ping on the ocean has increased from 2,026,908 tons, in 1915, to 
2,852,585. tons, in 1916. This excludes, of course, the immense 
Great Lakes tonnage, the figures being those of Lloyd’s. There 
is no nation, according to Lloyd’s statement, which begins to 
show such a vast gain as our own country—all due thus far to 
private capital and private initiative. 


ALMOST UNIVERSALLY CONDEMNED. 


Mr. President, seldom has an important legislative proposal 
met with more overwhelming public objection than the measure 
of the previous Congress, now revived in the present bill (H. R. 
15455), for the ostensible purpose of “ encouraging, developing, 
and creating a naval auxiliary and a merchant marine.” Un- 
der this impressive title there has been cloaked a determined 
attempt to force the United States Government into the com- 
mercial shipping business—‘a startling and dangerous step to- 
ward socialism,” as a great southern mercantile organization 
has well described it. (New Orleans Board of Trade (Ltd), 
1915.) Under the sharp fire of criticism from all elements and 
sections of the country, and in the fear of another defeat, the 
bill has now been materially restricted and some of its capacity 
for harm reduced. But the principle of Government participa- 
tion in trade and industry remains, some very unwise and 
obnoxious provisions have been added, and the bill as a whole is 
as deserving of defeat and rejection as the futile effort of a 
year ago. 
eee are the three main points of objection in the amended 


1. Government ownership and operation of merchant vessels. 
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2. Drastic and impracticable regulation of shipping freight 
rates. 

8. Free admission to the coastwise trade of foreign ships 
cheaply built through low wages or bounties abroad. 

Either one of these three policies would involve a grave men- 
ace to our merchant marine; taken altogether they constitute 
n virtual declaration of war by the Government of the United 
States on American shipbuilding and navigation. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSIIY ALMOST UNKNOWN, 

In the history of the world there is not one recorded example 
of successful government ownership and operation of a mer- 
chant fleet. Great Britain, Germany, Norway, and Japan— 
which of late years has shown the most notable maritime 
growth—have never adopted or contemplated such a departure, 
nor have the maritime powers of the second class, such as 
France, Holland, Sweden, Italy, Russia, Spain, or Austria. 

These Governments have all aided private maritime enter- 
prise by national credit or funds or other forms of official en- 
couragement. But in time of peace or even in time of great 
emergency, when there has been public requisitioning of ships, 
they have not taken actual title of ownership or deliberately 
entered as Governments into ocean traffic. 

Yor an instance of Government ownership and operation even 
in a halting and inglorious way, it is necessary to turn to the 
principality of Roumania, or to the colony of Western Australia, 
or to Brazil, which became a shipowner perforce through having 
to assume a fleet to which State aid had been unprofitably 
extended. And in all these instances the experiments proved 
disastrous, 

Every strong and efficient merchant fleet in existence to-day 
under any flag on the globe is due to private capital and per- 
sonal initiative. It is stated that the Australian Government 
has just purchased 15 “tramp” craft to convey staple products 
to Europe. But this is relatively a petty transaction, for several 
hundred large steamers would be necessary to serve the 
Australian trade, and the experiment is acknowledged to be 
conditional on the war and only a temporary expedient. Several 
single American shipyards now have under construction a much 
larger fleet than this improvised tonnage of Australia, where 
experience has brought sad enlightenment. The Shipbuilding 
and Shipping Record states that one of the Australian colonies 
bought a steamer “from a private company for £10,400 and 
another £5,900 were expended in refitting her. She earned in 
two years £2,381 and was sold last summer for £6,200, the esti- 
mated loss of £10,000 falling on the shoulders of the electorate. 
Another State-owned steamer is the Western Australia, pur- 
chased in 1912 by the State bearing the same name. She was 
bought for £389,500, and altogether cost about £73,000. The 
Government was then trying to sell the ship for £45,000.” 


GOVERNMENT OWNSRSHIP HAS ALWAYS FAILED. 


Wherever Government ownership and operation of a merchant 
shipping has been tried—and it never has been attempted except 
on a petty scale—the result has been insignificant or futile. 
Brazil a short time ago was reported as desiring to dispose of its 
Government-owned fleet but could find no purchaser, Roumania, 
which sends a few Government wheat ships to western Europe, 
has all told only 34 merchant steamers of a total of 56,164 tons, 
Brazil's steam tonnage, of only 802,513, or less than that of 
little Belgium, is steadily decreasing. 

There is one Government steamship line under the flag of the 
United States—the Panama Railroad Steamship Co.’s fleet ply- 
ing between New York and the Isthmus of Panama. This fleet 
was acquired as a part of the assets of the French Panama 
Canat Co., and has been operated by the War Department. An 
analysis of the three years’ operation of the Panama Co.'s ves- 
sels for 1912, 1913, and 1914 shows that if the proper and 
necessary charges for depreciation and insurance on the six 
steamers of the fleet-—such charges as private companies have 
to meet—had been made for these three years, they would have 
left a deficit in operations of $219,494. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoxrp, 68d Cong., 8d sess., Feb. 17, 1915, pp. 3952, 3953.) 

If an allowance of 5 per cent on the capital invested on the 
valuation of the six ships had been provided for, this deficit 
would have been greatly increased. Yet the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Co. was highly favored through that period in the 
carrying of Government supplies and official passengers and 
employees. The experience of the United States in this Panama 
Canal line has been such that no serious effort has eyer been 
made or contemplated to increase the fleet or extend the service. 

It is a sound axiom of business or of statesmanship that the 
National Government should not engage in business undertak- 
ings, which, under suitable conditions, can be conducted by 
private enterprise. The business of building ships and carrying 
mail, freight, and passengers by lake or ocean is satisfactorily 
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conducted by private enterprise in every nation which has a 
merchant shipping worthy of the name. There is inherently no 
more reason or justification for forcing the United States Gov- 
ernment to build and operate merchant ships than there is to 
force it to grow wheat or cattle or cotton, or to enter upon any 
form of manufacturing or selling ordinary merchandise. The 
plea that the United States must build and operate merchant 
ships because “private capital will not or can not do it,” will 
not stand intelligent examination for a moment. 


OUR SHIPPING—PROTECTED AND UNPROTECTED. 


The merchant fleet of the United States on June 30, 1915, con- 
sisted of 26,701 documented vessels of a total of 8,389,429 gross 
tons. As the report of the Commissioner of Navigation declared, 
“ In tonnage and value the merchant shipping under the Ameri- 
can flag is surpassed only by that under the British flag, and in 
tonnage it equals that of any other two foreign flags combined ex- 
cept the British.” Of this enormous American shipping the ton- 
nage enrolled and licensed for the coastwise or domestic trade— 
tliat is, for the trade between one American port and another 
included 23,903 vessels of 6,517,886 gross tons, while the ship- 
ping registered for the foreign trade—the trade with ports of 
other countries—included 2,794 vessels of 1,871,543 tons. The 
American tonnage registered for foreign trade is now upward 
of 2,000,000 tons, an increase of 100 per cent since the opening 
of the European war—but even this enlarged over-seas fleet is 
only less than one-fourth of our total merchant marine, when 
normally it should be, as it is with other nations, the greater 
part of the entire merchant tonnage. 

Every maritime power has a coast fleet and an over-seas fleet, 
but our own country is the only one which shows such a con- 
trast between home and foreign commerce. The reasons for 
this are not far to seek. In the first place, the United States 
has the most extended seacoast and the greatest system of lake 
navigation in the world. In the seeond place, the national policy 
for more than a hundred years has rigidly protected and en- 
couraged domestic or coastwise shipping, while for 60 years it 
has left almost unprotected the over-seas or internationally com- 
petitive tonnage flying the Stars and Stripes. 

One of the first acts of the first Federal Congress in 1789 im- 
posed heavily discriminating tonnage taxes that were intended to 
and did bar foreign ships and seamen completely from the home 
coast trade of the United States. In 1817 the prohibition of 
foreign shipping in this home trade was made specific and abso- 
lute. By successive acts the noncontiguous possessions of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico have been included in the coast- 
wise legislation, and the great trade between our Atlantic and 
panies seaboards has always been kept beneath the American 

ag. 

That part of our national maritime industry which has been 
thus so completely protected has grown and prospered beyond 
precedent. No other nation has a coastwise shipping comparable 
in size, enterprise, and efficiency with our own. British tonnage, 
steam and sail, engaged exclusively in the home trade of the 
United Kingdom in the year 1913—the last for which records 
are available—was only 869,090, or about one-ninth of the Ameri- 
can coastwise tonnage of that same year, while 616,154 tons of 
British ships were engaged partly in home and partly in foreign 
earrying out of a total British merchant tonnage of 19,000,000. 

The growth of protected American coastwise shipping has 
been more constant than that of any other shipping in the 
world, In the year 1860, before the outbreak of our Civil War, 
the two great divisions of our merchant marine were almost 
equal. There was in 1860 a total American tonnage of 2,379,396 
registered for the foreign trade and a total of 2,644,867 enrolled 
or licensed for coastwise commerce. The over-seas branch of our 
merchant shipping—the registered tonnage—decreased with 
some fluctuations to a minimum of 726,213 in 1898, and then 
rose with some fluctuations to 1,066,288 in 1914. But the coast- 
wise branch of our merchant shipping—the enrolled or licensed 
tonnage—advanced to 6,818,363 in 1914. In 1860 only a little 
more than one-third of the coastwise tonnage consisted of steam 
vessels, while in.1914 far more than two-thirds of the coastwise 
tonnage consisted of steam vessels. Assuming that one ton 
of steam shipping is as efficient for carrying purposes as three 
of sail shipping, the tonnage efficiency of the American coast- 
wise fleet has increased from 4,000,000 in 1860 to 16,000,000 in 
1914—a fourfold expansion, or a gain in coastwise tonnage far 
greater than the growth in the country's population, which has 
been about threefold in the same period. 

This enormous growth of the coastwise shipping of America 
is all the more significant because it has occurred during an 
era of unexampled expansion of the great railroad systems of 
the United States, with a large part of which the coastwise ship- 
ping directly and sharply competes on the Great Lakes and on 
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the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is manifest, therefore, that 
there is not the shadow of an excuse for government ownership 
and operation of merchant shipping so far as American coast- 
wise shipping is concerned. This coastwise industry has splen- 
didly justified the protective policy with which the fathers of 
the Nation surrounded it, and has abundantly met the needs of 
the American people. 


WHY TIE OVER-SEAS FLEET HAS DWINDLED. 


The records of American over-seas shipping tell a very differ- 
ent and unhappy story. When the European war broke out in 
1914 our total registered tonnage, as has been said, was only 
1,066,288, or less than one-half of the 2,379,396 tons of 1860 and 
only a little greater than the 981,019 tons of 1810; that Ameri- 
can over-seas fleet of the year 1810 conveyed 91 per cent of Amer- 
ican imports and exports, while the fleet of 1914 was conveying 
only 8.6 per cent of our imports and exports, leaving a mo- 
nopoly of more than 90 per cent of our own ocean carrying to 
the ships of foreign nations. 

And here, Mr. President, I will take occasion to suggest that 
the records of American shipping, the over-seas and coastwise 
shipping of this great country, conclusively prove that if there 
is any need of an addition to the fleets of the United States, it is 
in the over-seas trade. The coastwise trade has all the ships it 
needs. It has given 4,000,000 tons of shipping to the over-seas 
trade during the past two years; and why any Senator who ex- 


amines the record on this question should think it necessary to- 


invade the coastwise shipping surpasses my comprehension. The 
ships will not be needed. If they are put into that trade they 
will displace ships already there, built by American capital in 
American shipyards, owned and navigated by citizens of the 
United States. 

The reason for this singular disparity between our coastwise 
shipping and our oyer-seas shipping in the last 60 years—for the 
unexampled growth of one branch of our merchant marine and 
the appalling decrease of the other branch—may be summed 
up in the single phrase that, one was protected and the other 
was not. This fact is the real heart of the problem to-day 
of the American merchant marine. In the beginning the record 
of history shows that both the coastwise fleet and the over-seas 
fleet were liberally protected and encouraged by the National 
Government. At the same time when Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison barred foreign ships out of the coastwise 
trade by heavily discriminating tonnage taxes, they took effec- 
tive action to encourage American ships in the over-seas trade 
of the United States. By an act of July 4, 1789, a discount 
was allowed of 10 per cent of the tariff duties upon imports 
brought to this country in ships built and owned by American 
citizens, and by act of July 20, 1789, these same fathers of our 
Nation provided that American-built ships, owned by American 
citizens, should enter our ports with the payment of tonnage 
duties of 6 cents a ton, while 30 cents a ton were demanded 
from American-built ships owned by foreigners and 50 cents a 
ton from foreign ships built as well as owned abroad. 

When this vigorous American maritime policy was adopted 
foreign shipping controlled our over-seas commerce almost as 
completely as at the present time. In 1789 American shipping 
registered for over-seas traflic amounted to only 123,893 tons, 
carrying only 23.6 per cent of our imports and exports, The 
stalwart protectionism of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and 
Madison bore such prompt results that by 1800 American ship- 
ping registered for foreign commerce had increased to 667,107 
tons, and the proportion of American imports and exports car- 
ried in American vessels had grown to 89 per cent. Discrimi- 
nating duties and tonnage taxes had proved a successful declara- 
tion of maritime independence. 

Under that policy American shipping continued to grow, even 
under the handicap of the Napoleonic wars and grievous im- 
pressment and embargo, up to the second war with England. At 
the end of that war, in the framing of commercial agreements 
where the United States was hopelessly overreached by the 
more wily and experienced diplomacy of Europe, the preferen- 
tial policy of Washington and his compeers was set aside in 
favor of British ships trading directly between the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

Similar offers were made—unwisely, as it proved—to other 
maritime nations, but the preferential policy of 1789 remained 
in partial force, because our mistaken reciprocity was not im- 
mediately and generally accepted until the year 1850. Thus 
there was protection for American shipping in East India com- 
merce, for example, against the British ships that were our 
most formidable competitors, until the wonderful development 
of the trade to California, the Crimean war, and other tem- 
porary causes gave the American merchant marine a powerful 
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impulse in the first half of the decade preceding the Civil War. 
It is significant that when these temporary causes lost their 
effect and American over-seas shipping became for the first time 
virtually an unprotected industry the tonnage built in American 
shipyards fell off in a very swift and startling manner from 
583.450 tons in 1855 to 156,602 tons in 1859 and to 214,797 tons 
in 1860. 

It is often asserted, but it is not true, that the decline of 
American ocean shipping began with and was almost wholly 
caused by the Civil War of 1861 to 1865. That decline had begun 
before the Civil War. In 1845 and 1847 Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of Democratic Presidents, had granted mail subsi- 
dies, after the British example, to American steamship lines 
running to Europe, the West Indies, and the Isthmus of Panama. 
For a time American steam shipping registered for foreign trade 
increased more rapidly than British steam shipping—or, from 
16,068 tons in 1848 to 115,045 in 1855. In one year, 1849-1850, 
the gain of American ocean steam tonnage was 113 per cent. 
American steam shipowners were as successful, so long as they 
received the encouragement of mail subsidies, as they had been 
in the building and operation of packet and clipper sail ships, 
and American steamers held the record for size, power, and speed 
on the great routes of the North Atlantic. But for reasons asso- 
ciated with the sectional quarrel between North and South that 
preceded the Civil War, the mail subsidies were reduced and 
finally withdrawn by Congress, and the American steamship 
services which ran out of northern ports were one by one aban- 
doned before the firing on Fort Sumter. 

OCEAN MAIL THE ONLY AID, 


Since 1860 the American merchant marine in over-seas trade, as 
contrasted with the shipping in the coastwise trade, has been an 
absolutely unprotected industry except for the small encourage- 
ment given by the ocean-mail law enacted in 1891. This law 
grants to American steamships carrying the United States mails 
under contract with the Post Office Department a rate of com- 
pensation fixed according to speed. It has maintained for many 
years a weekly American mail line to Europe, which has proved 
of immense value to American commerce in the emergency of the 
present war, and other American lines to the West Indies, 
Mexico, and near-by ports of South America—and for most of 
the time in recent years a line across the Pacific to Australia. 

Except on these four or five postal routes, American ship- 
ping in ocean trade has had no aid or protection whatever 
from the Government of the United States. As successive in- 
quiries have always shown, the cost of building and operating 
an American ship, because of the higher wage scale and stand- 
ards of living in the United States, has been substantially as 
much greater than the cost of building and operating a foreign 
ship as the cost of building and operating an American factory 
is greater than the cost in the case of a similar European fac- 
tory. The protective tariff has compensated American manu- 
facturing for this difference, but except in the case of the few 
ocean mail lines there has been no similar compensation for 
American shipbuilders, owners, and seamen. American ship- 
ping in the over-seas trade has remained since 1860—except on 
these postal routes—the only important American industry ex- 
posed to foreign competition and unprotected by our national 
laws. Other governments without exception have protected 
and encouraged their ocean shipping in some form or degree by 
mail subsidies or subyentions or by tonnage subsidies or by 
bounties to shipyards or by preferential railway rates or the 
use of Government credit or Government favor in some other 
effective fashion. The lower wages and cost of maintenance 
of all foreign ships and the subsidies or other aids of some 
foreign ships have been allowed to drive the American flag 
almost entirely from the great trade routes of the world. 

The American people are second to none in their native 
genius for shipbuilding and navigation. The growth of our Navy, 
the building of it and the manning of it by Americans have 
shown what could be done by men of our race under favorable 
conditions. The immense increase of the protected coastwise 
shipping, without an equal in the world, has also demonstrated 
the capacity of the builders, owners, and sailors of the United 
States, on the Great Lakes and on the ocean. In the protected 
coastwise and lake trades and on the ocean mail routes, capi- 
tal and ships and officers and men have been forthcoming. It 
is only where Americans, unprotected, face a hopeless competi- 
tion with the low wages or the subsidies and their equivalent 
of Europe and Japan that the Stars and Stripes have failed 
to hold their own. If private capital and enterprise have failed 
in the development of an over-seas fleet in the United States, it 
is simply because they have had no chance, they have had no 
protection and encouragement, they have not had a fair and 
equal opportunity, y: 
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Now, it is the irony of fate that the one American industry 
that has for many years been unprotected, that has had no 
chance under the national policy since the years before the 
Civil War, should be faced with the threat of Government 
ownership and operation. Just as the policy of this Nation, 
unlike the policy of any other maritime nation in the world, 
and unlike our own policy toward all other industries, has neg- 
lected and starved the over-seas shipping of this country, so 
this Government-ownership bill proposes to kill and extinguish 
what is left. 


A BILL FOR DISCOURAGEMENT AND DESTRUCTION, 


Instead of “encouraging, developing, and creating a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the 
United States,” this proposed bill, in its effects upon our over- 
seas shipping, in its Government ownership and operation, and 
in its minute regulation of rates, is a scheme for discourage- 
ment and destruction. 

A corporation or corporations, in which the United States is 
to be the majority stockholder, the total capital stock not to 
exceed $50,000,000, are provided for in section 11 of the bill to 
build, buy, lease, charter, and operate merchant vessels in the 
commerce of the United States. Such corporation or corpora- 
tions are to be dissolved at the end of five years from the con- 
clusion of the present European war. Thus the operation of 
merchant ships by the United States is to be made a temporary 
expedient, and there is a further limitation that these Federal 
shipping corporations shall not operate any vessel “unless the 
shipping board shall be unable after a bona fide effort to con- 
tract with any person a citizen of the United States for the 
purchase, lease, or charter of such vessel under such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the board.” 

These limitations are made a matter of much merit by the 
advocates of the proposed legislation, who are apparently afraid 
of their own expedient when they are brought actually face to 
face with it. But five years after the conclusion of the present 
European war may be a long time in the future—long enough 
to give a quietus to American enterprise in the over-seas trade 
of the United States. And in that trade at least the provision 
that the Government shall not operate ships unless private cap- 
ital will not undertake it is nothing less than meaningless. It 
is known to all men that American shipowners have not been 
able to operate ships under the American flag in the foreign 
trade of the United States except on the mail routes, where a 
postal subvention has been paid, or in some other exceptionally 
favored service. Presumably they will not be able to do this 
when normal conditions have been reestablished. 

The reasons for this inability of American shipowners to com- 
pete with foreign shipowners are also known to all men. Ships 
built on a higher wage scale and in smaller numbers in Ameri- 
can shipyards cost more to construct than in the shipyards of 
Europe and Japan, all of which have low-paid and yet experi- 
enced and efficient labor, and some of which have the addi- 
tional advantage of direct bounties from their Governments. 
But even when foreign-built ships are admitted to American 
registry, as provided in the Panama Canal act of August 24, 
1912, and the emergency shipping act of August 18, 1914, Ameri- 
can operation is still handicapped by the higher wage scale of 
the officers and men and other factors that make the mainte- 
nance of American ships more expensive. 

Thus, W. R. Grace & Co., of New York, have reported early 
in this war that wages and food on a given steamship under the 
American flag amounted to $2,773 a month as compared with 
$1,991 under the British ensign. Nine steamers of the United 
States Steel Corporation transferred to the American flag paid 
$17,537 a month in wages to their crews under American regis- 
try as compared with $12,478 a month under British registry. 

In addition, certain steamships under all foreign flags receive 
postal or other subsidies or bounties amounting annually to 
about $50,000,000. These and other forms of national encourage- 
ment are an added handicap upon American vessels in certain 
services, and of course are instantly forfeited if the foreign ships 
in question are acquired by American merchants and brought 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. 

Low foreign wages and standards of living and foreign subsi- 
dies or their equivalent, not met by any similar aid under our 
own flag had well-nigh driven American shipping from the 
over-seas trade of our own country before the war began. These 
factors in a greater or less degree will inevitably reassert them- 
selves when the war has ended. American shipowners then can 
not compete on even terms with their foreign rivals unless there 
is some change in our national maritime policy. 

Under this bill, if enacted in its present form, the United 
States will then impose a new and heavy competition, and 
American capital and enterprise in ocean trade will have to face 


the wealth and power of the Federal Government. Between 
foreign low wages and foreign subsidies and bounties on the 
one hand and the Federal Treasury on the other it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine what will become of the present American mer- 
chant marine in over-seas commerce—a marine that has risen 
since the war opened to 2,000,000 tons, 50 per cent larger than 
the entire fleet of France and almost equal to the large fleet of 
Norway. 
4 BAD SUBSIDY IN DISGUISE. 

This proposed bill has been advocated as a substitute or 
alternative to subsidy. It has been accompanied by much de- 
nunciation of subsidies as unwise, unjust, and extravagant. 
Yet the bill is nothing more nor less than a very bad subsidy 
measure, grossly unfair, and ill-disguised. A subsidy may be 
granted frankly to all vessels performing real commercial serv- 
ice, or may be restricted to vessels of a stipulated speed and 
power performing certain special service, under contract 
awarded to the lowest bidder by the Government. The sub- 
sidy bills that have recently been before the Congress have all 
been of one form or another—chiefly of the latter form, con- 
fined to postal and auxiliary naval services. Such subsidy legis- 
lation, Whatever may be the merits or demerits of the policy, 
has all aimed to embody at any rate a certain recognition of the 
principle of fair and even play for all concerned. 

But the proposed bill is guilty on the face of it of the very 
worst evil of which subsidy legislation has ever been accused. It 
is a bill of rank favoritism and partiality. It creates in these 
Government owned and operated ships, that alone after the 
war can be maintained under the American flag in foreign trade, 
a special fleet singled out for Government support that is sum- 
marily denied to all private-owned American ships, whose own- 
ers with unusual vigor and courage have kept them afloat in 
ocean commerce in the face of Government neglect and grave 
economic disadvan 

If this proposed bill is enacted, nobody will be able to own and 
operate American ships in over-seas commerce but the Govern- 
ment itself. These Government-owned ships will not be openly, 
but they will be none the less surely, subsidized by the Treasury 
of the United States. That $50,000,000 fund will provide the 
resources. No Government ship will be allowed to fail. If 
there is a deficit in its year’s operations, due to unequal compe- 
titicn with foreign vessels that cost less to man and maintain, 
and in some cases enjoy foreign subsidies also, that deficit will 
be quietly made up out of the $50,000,000 fund. If a regular 
Government steamship service to South America comes out of 
the year owing the $500,000 which might have been a proper sub- 
vention for carrying the United States mails, the subvention 
will be paid out of this same fund without invoking a special 
act of Congress. 

“But this subvention paid by the United States will go back 
to the United States Treasury,” say the advocates of the scheme. 
Not necessarily. If there is any profit, almost half of it will go 
to the private investors, who may hold 49 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Government shipping corporations, Thus the pro- 

bill, with its loud protestations of single-minded devotion 
to the public weal, actually creates not only a small special class 
of subsidized Government-owned ships but a small favored class 
of subsidized shipowners, partners of the Government. 

It is urged that under this bill if it becomes a law the United 
States will not enter into competition with private American 
capital on routes in foreign trade where regular American 
steamship lines have already been established. Let us assume 
that this will prove true; there is no assurance and there can 
be no assurance whatsoever that the Government-owned freight 
vessels of the “tramp” or general cargo type will not compete 
with the same class of private-owned American vessels all over 
the world. Fifty million dollars at present prices will provide 
perhaps 75 moderate-sized “tramp” steamers. The duty of 
these vessels is to go wherever there is a cargo to be carried. 
Under normal conditions the Government-owned “ tramp,” be- 
cause it is virtually subsidized in being guaranteed against loss 
in any service, can invariably underbid the private-owned 
American “tramp,” which is thereby completely driven from 
the field. Thus the American owner of a general-cargo steam- 
ship, already fighting hard against the cheap-wage foreign 
craft, will find himself under this bill confronted by a new and 
formidable antagonist—his own Government. 

This is a matter of much importance at the present time, for 
within a few years a considerable fleet of “tramp” or general- 
cargo steamers has appeared under the flag of the United States, 
Many such craft have been built in American yards on lake or 
ocean. Others have been transferred from foreign registry 
under the act of August 18, 1914. This is a new and valuable 
evolution in the American shipping industry, but one particu- 
larly sinister result of the proposed bill would be to cripple 
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if not destroy this new fleet, so essential to the prosperity of 
American farmers, miners, and lumbermen, whose products 
these ships are especially adapted to convey to distant markets. 

It is a fact well established by testimony before committees 
of Congress that the introduction of this bill and the menace 
of Government ownership and operation embodied in it have 
discouraged the building of other American cargo steamers of 
this useful type, and have, therefore, instead of “ developing“ 
a merchant marine, distinctly prevented a gain which would 
otherwise have resulted from the efforts of private capital and 
enterprise. These cargo vessels, designed primarily for the 
protected coastwise traffic, are adaptable also for foreign voy- 
ages wherever there is need. Most of these already launched 
are now, and in these war years have been, engaged in over-seas 
service, transporting grain, cotton, provisions, coal, and lumber 
to all quarters of the world. A list published on July 19 by the 
Department of Commerce showed 196 American steamers, nearly 
all of the general-cargo or tank type, engaged in trade with 
South America, Europe, Africa, and Asia. (Commerce Reports, 
No. 168, pp. 227-229.) 


REGULATION OF RATES. 


No government of a maritime State in time of peace or of 
normal conditions has ever attempted to enforce the regulation 
of water-borne freight rates in the manner proposed in this 
bill. During the present war, because of the abnormal condi- 
tious which have accompanied it, some foreign Governments 
have endeavored to restrict freight rates, just as they have en- 
deavored to restrict the prices of certain articles of merchandise. 
But these are all confessedly emergency measures—war meas- 
ures—while this bill would make the regulation of shipping rates 
a permanent policy of the United States. 

There can be no objection to prohibiting discrimination or 
extortion or other unfair practices in water-borne commerce, 
but these objects can be accomplished without forcing all com- 
mon carriers, however small, to file their maximum charges 
and abide by them. In fact, the authors of this bill have shown 
sufficient respect for the sensibilities of foreign Governments 
and the comfort of foreign shipowners to exempt common car- 
riers in over-seas trade, chiefly of foreign nationality, from the 
drastic requirement, enforced in full rigor upon American car- 
riers in domestic commerce, of filing and keeping open for 
inspection all their “ maximum rates, fares, and charges,” which 
can not be increased except with official approval and after 10 
days’ notice. It is worthy of more than passing note and con- 
sideration that the great, wealthy, and powerful European steam- 
ship corporations, sustained by the subsidy or equivalent as- 
sistance of their Governments, which have long monopolized 
nine-tenths of the over-seas carrying trade of the United States, 
are discreetly released from compliance with these particular 
exactions which the framers of this bill impose upon the Amer- 
ican owners of the humble alongshore carriers of our Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards. 

This filing of rates for Government inspection and regulation 
can be most easily complied with by the corporations operating 
regular-line passenger and freight services. They have, as a 
rule, their established schedules, while the all-cargo ships in the 
coast trade as a rule have had no fixed rates, but have actively 
competed with each other all the time for the carrying of any 
given merchandise, the business going to the lowest bidder, who- 
ever he may be. Most of the inconvenience and loss attending 
this wholesale effort to regulate all American domestic water- 
borne freight rates from Washington will fall upon the thou- 
sands of smaller ships and the thousands of smaller shipowners 
whose vessels perform the great bulk of our coatwise carrying. 

But even if the regulative system proposed were honest and 
equitable, bearing equally on the great corporation controlling 
a considerable tleet and the individuals of modest means who 
own in small shares one, two, three, or four vessels, the policy 
of endeavoring to regulate water-borne commerce in the same 
minute way in which railroad commerce is regulated must be 
open to very serious question in the minds of thoughtful men. 
There has certainly been no general complaint that coastwise 
freight rates on lake and ocean in America were discriminating 
or excessive. Such abnormally high rates as the European war 
has brought about have been in foreign or international and not 
in American domestic commerce. Our water-borne coastwise 
rates have all the time compared very favorably with the com- 
peting rail rates, and especially in the case of bulk cargoes on 
the Great Lakes have been classified as among the lowest, serv- 
ice considered, in the world. It is difficult to understand how 
the framers of this bill can justify their course in dealing so 
sharply with their own people and so leniently with foreign 
shipowners. 


LAND AND SEA CONDITIONS DIFFERENT, 

But any kind of regulation of water-borne traffic demands 
the most careful consideration, because of the vital difference 
in conditions between land and water carrying. A railroad has 
an exclusive right of way, the paralleling of which by a com- 
peting line is not an easy undertaking. But there can be no 
such thing as an exclusive right of way upon the broad surface 
of lake or ocean. Another ship or ships may appear at any time 
and underbid any ship or ships that may seem to have an estab- 
lished service. Cargo “tramps,” of course, are competing all 
the time for transportation of almost all kinds of merchandise— 
ships that, like nomads, are here to-day and there to-morrow. A 
ship can not be subdivided, as a freight train can, into any 
number of units that may be required for the accommodation 
of the exact amount of freight to be handled at any given time. 
It is the habitual practice of water carriers everywhere to 
make a quick low rate to secure a tonnage that may be neces- 
sary to give a. partly loaded ship the requisite stability or sea- 
worthiness, nor can such a sudden change of rate rightly be re- 
garded as “ discriminative.” 

All the Governments in the world have instinctively recog- 
nized that the fluctuating conditions of ocean trade demand that 
water-borne commerce be kept as free as possible from all re- 
strictions except those pertaining to safe navigation. As in 
the matter of Government ownership and operation, so also in 
this other matter of minute rate regulation the proposed bill 
marks a violent departure from the long-accepted practice of 
the maritime nations whose success has been most conspicuous 
and enduring. Like the feature of Government ownership and 
Government competition, this rate regulation imposes a new and 
heavy burden upon the American merchant marine, discouraging 
it and by so much encouraging its carefully fostered foreign 
competitors. Europe and Japan need have no occasion to dread 
the growth of a vigorous merchant shipping under the flag of the 
United States, so long as repressive policies like these are de- 
liberately advocated by American lawmakers. 

It is not remarkable, Mr. President, that that great London 
newspaper from which I quoted felicitates itself upon the fact 
that President Wilson is going to force through the Congress 
of the United States a law of this kind. 

A DEADLY ATTACK ON COASTWISE SHIPBUILDING. 


Nor are these the only directions in which the proposed bill 
is directly and bitterly hostile to the future of the American 
merchant marine. Section 9 of the bill as amended by the 
majority of the Committee on Commerce strikes at the very 
life of American shipbuilding by freely opening to foreign-built 
vessels for the first time in our national history the entire coast- 
wise trade of the United States on lake or ocean. The bill as 
reported from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and passed by the House recognized the peculiar importance 
of reserving to American labor the construction of the ships 
destined to convey our American home trade, and barred from 
this trade all foreign-built vessels, even if owned and operated 
by the Government. But the patriotism and fairness mani- 
fested in this provision are utterly ignored in the bill as reported 
to the Senate, which admits to the entire coastwise trade not 
only all foreign-built vessels owned or operated by the Gov- 
ernment but all foreign-built vessels which the Government may 
sell, lease, or charter to private individuals or corporations. 

The policy of reserving the home trade of the United States 
to home-built vessels, as has previously been said, was delib- 
erately adopted by the wise founders of our Government because 
of broad considerations of prudence, as is suggested in these 
words of Jefferson himself: 


To force shipbuilding is to establish shipyards, is to form magazines, 
to multiply useful hands, to produce artists and workmen of every 
kind who may be found at once for the peaceful speculations of com- 
merce and for the terrible wants of war. * For a navigating 
people to 9 its marine afloat would be a strange speculation, 
as the marine would always be dependent on the merchants furnishing 
them. Placing as a reserve with a for nation or in a foreign ship- 
yard the 5 calkers, sallmakers, and the vesse 
of a nation would a singular commercial combination. We must, 
therefore, build them for ourselves, 

Mr. President, those are the words of Thomas Jefferson, the 
patron saint of the Democratic Party, but the Democratic Party 
in the year 1916 has evidently forgotten those words and is 
proposing to do precisely what Jefferson declared would be a 
strange speculation,” passing over the building of ships to for- 
eign Governments rather than encouraging the shipyards of our 
own country. 

Washington's foresight, Jefferson's wisdom are thrown to 
the winds by the majority of the Committee on Commerce, who 
propese the destruction of the policy of the Fathers of the Re- 
public through this new expedient by which foreign-built ves- 
sels purchased and operated by the Government or purchased 
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by the Government and transferred to private firms and cor- 
porations can be introduce in wholesale fashion into the gen- 
eral coastwise trade of the United States. 

Two years ago a similar attack upon the historic maritime 
policy of this country was proposed to the Senate, in an amend- 
ment to the emergency shipping bill at the outbreak of the 
European war, admitting foreign-built ships to American coast- 
wise commerce. After some days of enlightening debate, the 
amendment was defeated on August 17, 1914, by a vote of two 
to one, a majority even of the Democratic Senators finally re- 
cording themselves in the negative, after earnest protests against 
the amendment had been received from the chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade of the principal seaports of the coun- 
try and from thousands of skilled mechanics employed in Ameri- 
can shipyards. What new light have Democratic Senators seen 
since then? 

The situation has not changed since 1914, except that the 
largest fleet of ocean-going steel steamships on record is now 
under construction in this country—195, of a total of 1,037,000 tons. 
(Commerce Reports No, 178, July 25, 1916, pp. 310-311.) Not 
even the poor pretense that ships can not be had and are not 
being built in this country is now left to the champions of this 
extreme free-trade expedient. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SHIPYARD WAGES. 


Under normal conditions before the war it was a well-estab- 
lished fact that the cost of ship construction was greater in the 
United States than in Europe or Japan. This higher cost was 
placed in the report of the Merchant Marine Commission at 37 
or 47 per cent on the average. (Report of the Merchant Marine 
Commission, vol. 1, p. 8.) The difference was due not to steel 
or to other materials, which as a rule were no higher in price in 
this country than abroad, but to the far higher range of American 
wages—higher by from 60 to 100 per cent—and also to the fact 
that foreign shipyards as a rule were kept more constantly em- 
ployed and were thereby enabled to standardize their output and 
to achieve the economies that attend a large and steady volume 
of production. 

Because of the war and its consequences the cost of foreign 
shipbuilding has increased to a point where it is comparable with 
the cost in the United States, but it is not believed anywhere by 
well-informed, practical men that these conditions will remain 
when the war has ended. For the present, and perhaps while the 
war lasts, it is not likely that the Government would find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase foreign vessels and employ them in the 
coastwise trade or sell them to private shipowners or corpora- 
tions for the same purpose. Indeed it is not probable that for- 
eign vessels could now be secured at any price unless “ interned ” 
craft of belligerent flags were first sold to individuals or cor- 
porations of neutral nationality and then retransferred to our 
Government. 

But nothing can be more certain than that when the war has 
ceased foreign-built vessels will be pressed upon the Govern- 
ment for employment in the foreign trade at prices which will 
admit of no American competition. Take Japan, for example. 
Her shipyards have had an extraordinary development. Her 
mechanics will work for 40 or 50 cents a day. All the ships 
produced by her yards are generously subsidized, and in addition 
a direct bounty, which has been in the neighborhood of $12 per 
ton, is provided for all new construction. Under these circum- 
stances there is no room for conjecture as to what would in- 
evitably happen, with free foreign-built ships provided by our 
Government in the coastwise trade, to the shipyards of the Pa- 
cific seaboard of the United States, including the yard that 
launched Admiral Dewey's flagship Olympia and the still more 
famous Oregon. All the Pacific coast shipyards, and the same 
fact is substantially true of the Atlantic coast shipyards, have 
been kept in existence for many years only by the demands of 
the coastwise trade, eked out by some spasmodic naval con- 
struction, 

If the cheap wages, the bounties, and the subsidies of Europe 
and Japan can draw even this coastwise construction from 
American shipyards, the end of ocean shipbuilding in the 
United States is near and certain. And with the closing of 
these shipyards would vanish our ability to construct our 
American ships of war, except as the meager and already over- 
taxed facilities of a few Government navy yards could supply 
them. : 

Therefore section 9 of this bill, in the amended form in 
which it has been reported by the majority of the Committee 
on Commerce and is before the Senate, not only imperils the 
life of every American ocean shipyard but aims a deadly blow 
at the national defense. It is a proposal of incalculable value 
to foreign nations and of incalculable injury to our own. 


If there were no other objection to the proposed bill, this 
section 9, with its violent attack upon the very foundations 
alike of the American merchant marine and of the American 
Navy, would demand the condemnation and defeat of the 
measure which thus assails the dearest interests of the Ameri- 
can people. 

NO LACK OF COASTWISE SHIPPING. 

For the Government purchase and operation of foreign-built 
and other ships in the over-seas trade of the United States, the 
chief plea has been a lack of private-owned American vessels 
for the purpose. “American capital can not and will not,” the 
country has been told, “buy or build ships for foreign com- 
merce,” and therefore the Government must undertake it. 
This plea is a poor, insincere one at best, for it ignores the 
very definite reasons why American capital in this international 
trade can not unaided compete with the lower wages, lower 
standards of living, and often the subsidies, bounties, or equiva- 
lent assistance of foreign Governments. 

But so far as regards the protected coastwise trade of the 
United States, even this plea, poor as it is, is utterly impossible. 
American private capital, skill, and labor have gone into the 
coastwise trade of the United States on lake and ocean in such 
abundance and with such effect that the coastwise tonnage of 
this country is incomparably the largest and most efficient in 
the world. Up to the outbreak of the present war there was 
not, and could not be, the slightest pretense of any lack of 
American coastwise tonnage. Our enrolled and licensed ship- 
ping on June 30, 1914, amounted to 24,538 vessels, of an aggre- 
gate of 6,852,536 tons. The entire merchant shipping of the 
German Empire at that time, a month before the war, amounted 
to 5,459,296 tons, according to Lloyd’s, and our domestic fleet 
was equal to the total tonnage of France, Norway, and Italy 
combined. 

A proposal to force Government ownership and operation— 
including both Government and favored private ownership of 
foreign-built ships—upon the great American coastwise trade, 
which has grown beyond the growth of the country and met 
every demand of the domestic commerce of the American people, 
strips the mask off this proposed legislation and exposes the 
real purpose of its authors to compel at any cost a desperate 
experiment in State socialism, of a kind and degree unheard 
of among the nations of the world. This purpose is still fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that while the bill as passed by 
the House. permitted Government ownership and operation of 
even American-built ships in domestic trade only with the non- 
contiguous possessions of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and 
there only if the shipping board found such trade is not being 
adequately served by a regular line or lines of vessels, the bill 
of the majority of the Committee on Commerce now before the 
Senate provides for Government ownership and operation of 
both American and foreign built vessels in the whule coast trade 
indiscriminately—subject, indeed, to the stipulation of uncer- 
tain value that the Government itself shall not compete unless 
after a bona fide effort it can find no individual, firm, or cor- 
poration willing to purchase, lease, or charter a given vessel 
under terms and conditions which the Government prescribes. 

A SHIPPING BOARD. 

To one feature of this bill, providing for the establishment 
of a Federal shipping board, there can in itself be no objection, 
It is probably true that the usefulness of such a board is in- 
creased by the omission from it, in the Senate form of the bill, 
of two already busy members of the Cabinet who would not 
necessarily have any direct personal acquaintance with mari- 
time problems or conditions. This board is intrusted in section 
18 with the authority to investigate in a broad way the whole 
question of the merchant marine in the foreign trade and of the 
navigation laws of the United States. But all promise of large 
beneficent results from such an investigation, undertaken in the 
proper spirit, is nullified in practice by those other sections of 
the bill which compel the board to direct the Government own- 
ership and operation of merchant ships through Federal cor- 
porations, and so forth, and the minute regulation of the freight 
rates and practices of common carriers. 

If the regulation of the rates and practices of railroads has 
overtaxed the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
how can this new board be expected not only to perform the 
same detailed, laborious work toward shipping, but at the same 
time be responsible for the purchase, maintenance, lease, char- 
ter, and sale of merchant ships and an examination of the 
whole vast subject of our navigation Iaws and policies? It 
must be manifest that the new board is hopelessly overloaded 
at the very outset. Inquiry into our maritime industry, its 
strength and its weaknesses, with a view to recommending 
sound and effective legislation and a well-defined supervision of 
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the merchant shipping of the country, would be a sufficient 
task to set for five commissioners of large ability and experi- 
ence. 

Government ownership and operation, minute regulation of 
freight rates, and an “entering wedge” of foreign invasion of 
our coastwise commerce make the entire bill obnoxious to the 
spirit of American fair play and destructive of hope of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding and navigation. Such a proposal at this 
critical hour in the affairs of our own and of other nations de- 
mands the united opposition to the yery last of all who honor 
the wisdom of the fathers of our Government and believe in 
the principle of protection to every great national industry, 
alike on land or sea. 

Mr. President, in connection with my remarks I ask to have 
printed as an appendix the very interesting and instructive re- 
port of the special committee on merchant marine of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Report or Tun SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE OF THE 
Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


tes wholly to that 
the external trade of 


ernment. Under this oS coastwise tonnage grown steadily 
from. 68,607 in 1789 to 6,852,536 in 1914. This is incomparably the 
greatest coastwise shipping in the world, greater than the entire coast- 
wise and over-seas tonnage of the German Empire, or uivalent to 
threefold the entire tonnage of France or Norway, and fourfold the 
tonnage of Japan. American coastwise navigation is a well-develo 
and reasonably prosperous business, a trade of vigorous competition, 
dominated by no trust or monopoly, and steadily and swiftly growing. 
It needs no more national encouragement, and It asks none. 

But with the shipping registered for trade overseas it is very differ- 
ent. Normally, this should be by far the larger proportion of our 
merchant marina: actually, it has shrunk to such relative insignificance 
that on June 30, 1914, one month before the outbreak of the European 
war, our shipping registered for fore commerce amounted to only 
1,066,288 tons, or less than one-sixth of our home-trade shipping. 

More than a century ago, in the year 1810, the United States, wi 
only one-fourteenth of the population of to-day, had 981,019 tons of 
shipping ore for fore commerce, and was carrying under its 
own 91.5 per cent of its own imports and rts. In the fiscal 
year 1914 American ships conveyed only 8.6 per cent of our imports and 


rts, 

This very great expansion of our coastwise shipping, even against 
the intensidyin eompetition of the railroads, stance ta shee contrast 
with the long decline of our over-seas shipping, and is manifestly to be 
explained by the fact that in the one trade it is American against 
American, with substantial equality in wages and other conditions, 
while in the other it is American against foreigner, with the over- 
whelming advantage of lower wages and requirements and certain 
powerful forms of national assistance on the foreign side. 


EARLY SHIPPING LAWS. 


U 

Though Americans of the colonial period won success as shipbuilders 
and seamen, the effect of the Revolution was such that at its end, in the 
critical of American tee E most of our over-seas carr, 
trade fell into the hands of Bri shipowners. Our entire me 
fleet registered for foreign commerce amounted to only 123,893 tons 
in 1789, and only 23.6 per cent of our own trade was beis conveyed in 
American vessels, In other wor the condition of the ocean shippin 
business of this country, when the Federal Constitution was adopted ant 
Washington became the first President, was not very unlike its condition 
at the present time. 

Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison all joined in 8 
Immediate relief for the merchant shipping industry, and the v — 
act of the First Congress under the new Constitution, passed on July 
1789, “ for the support of the Government, the disch: of the debts o 
the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manufac- 


3 in tonnage — es and virtually 


American v. 10 per cent was added to the duties on goods imported 
in foreign change of method, but not of — le. There 
was no sectional or party division over this early 1 lation for the 


J 
sacos ar omas Jefferson, 


, then Secre of State, wrote in 1794, To force shi 
building is to establish ipyards; is to form magazines; to multiply 
useful ; to produce artists and workmen of ev kind who may 


be found at once for the peaceful speculations of commence and for the 
terrible wants of war.“ 


SUCCESS OF THE PREFERENTIAL DUTIES. 


These laws of the founders of our Government, so frankly and 
3 preferential to American shipping, instantly destroyed the 
British monopoly of marters of our ocean 3 As a his- 
torian of the period has well said, The wth of American shipp’ 
from 1789 to 1807 is without parallel in the history of the commer 
American tonnage for over-seas commerce increased 


and Salem laid the foundations of their great 

The proportion of our total imports and rts carried in American 
ships rose from 23.6 cent in 1789 to 40.5 per cent in 1790, to 55.9 
per cent in 1791, and to 64 per cent in 1792. By 1795 no less than 


90 per cent of our commerce was conveyed in American vessels. 
flags, which a few 

completely as eg do to-day, well-ni 
No Atlantic. n 1800 there were 
„ and in 1810, 981,019 tons. 
wonderful growth of our ocean fleet was achieved in 


Foreign 
years before had dominated our commerce almost as 
vanished from our ports of the 
7,107 tons of American shipping 


spite of 
laws 


for over-seas voya; 


impressment and embargo through the power of 
which made it advan us for American merchants to employ Amer- 
ican whenever they had occasion to bring goods from fo 
lands—and these ships for the import trade, they na 


utilized them for the ort trade also. Thus assured of constant em- 
1 American 


eee eee epres vessels in succession 
om the cheap and abundant ber of the Atlantic coast, developed 
models that combined 3 with speed, and American officers and 

the utmost skill N 


MISNAMED “RECIPROCITY AND ITS RESULTS. 


So confident had our statesmen grown of the superiority of American 
ships under any circumstances that in a commercial convention with the 
British Government, panes shortly after the end of the naval war of 


1812-1815, the Unit States w. its preferential duties as 
British ships in the “direct” trade with the United Kingdom. 
oreover, under pressure from inland and agricultural interests o 


ur 
Government, through commercial treaties and acts of Congress, paar 
ally withdrew the ping preference from other trades, though this 
was not completel ective until 1850, against our chief competitor, 
Great Britain. ese “reciprocity ™ acts were passed in the face of 
the earnest protests of the merchants and shipowners of the coast, who 
best understood the situation. 

American shipping continued to oon slowly up to the Mexican War 
3 but there was not again such a marvelous expansion as that of 

789-1810. In 1832 a tonnage of 614,121 was registered under the flag 
of the United States, 80445 83.1 per cent of our nae See and exports; 
in 1845, a tonnage of 476, carrying 81.7 per cent. Fo vessels 
were figuring more largely in our over-seas trade, but, on the other 
hand, our were conveying a part of the trade of other nations. 

Just how reciprocity on the sea would have resulted in the long 
run can not be known, for it soon proved that it was not real reciprocity 
at all, but something very different and delusive. The United States 
in entire good faith, in the years between 1815 and 1850, entered into 
commercial agreements with foreign Governments that ships of either 
nation should be admitted on terms of equality into the ports of the 
other so as tariff and tonnage duties, etc., were concerned. In 
other words, the preference or encouragement which Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison had given to American shipping was 
2 by step abandoned. One result was that British ships, manned at 
a lower wage scale, Increased nearly 400 per cent in our own ports 
between 1831 and 1840. while our own ships gained but 40 per cent in 
all the ports of the world. 

BRITISH SUBSIDIES TO STEAMSHIPS. 

This was while the competition was with sail ships, wooden bulit, 
on either side. But just before 1840 the British Government began to 
invoke a new form of encouragement. In 1834 a subsidy of $85,000 a 
Te was given to the Rotterdam and 1 steam packets of a 

ritish company, and another subsidy of $150, to the packet service 
to Gibraltar. se British royal payments were found to be so valu- 
able in their influence on the new art of steamship and engine building 
in the United om that in 1838 another and much larger subsidy 
was offered for a British steamship service across the North Atlantic. 
In the year following a subsidy of $425,000 a year was secured by 
Samuel Cunard for a steam line from Live ood = Pd pi and Boston. 
u 


„000, was 

clearly a subsidy ; that it Was given the plain intention of estab- 
S firmly in English one the trans-Atlantic traffic, and that it 

accomplished the desired result.” 

uickly followed the Cunard—to 


ht, of Newburyport, who had first sought a dy in vain in 

gton) ; to the Peninsular & Orien for lines to the East Indies; 
to other companies in all quarters of the world. In a few years 
British subsidies totaled $3,000, or $4,000,0000 ann N 

The United States had been outwitted by British diplomacy and 
statesmanship. First, the preferential policy of Washington and his 
colleagues had made American shipping the most p ‘ous in exist- 
ence. “ t starred flag,” the London Times lamented, “is now con- 
spicuous on every sea, and will soon defy our thunder,” 
adroitly persuaded to lay aside the weapons that had served so well, 
and when we had bound oy aor eb solemn treaty no longer to emplo; 
them the British Government in uced the new and potent ex en 
of subsidy, which the treaties and agreements did not forbid. 


AMERICA ADOPTS SUBSIDIES. ALSO. 


This new departure did not pass unchallenged in the United States. 
It is almost forgotten now, but it is a fact of record that the American 
Government for a time resolutely met subsidy by subsidy and was 

successful eral the contes It was an American, ton, who 


Steam 
craft came into immediate use on rivers, sounds, 
1830 appeared in the ocean coast e. Ericsso 
pnei was rebuffed in England, but received and 


ships 
the Bangor, for example, for New England coast service, in 1844. 


eamship subsidies by American subsidies was 
taken by southern men who were Democrats in national politics, 
Senator Thomas Butler King, of Georgs was the pioneer. 1 
soon after the first Cunard steamers d reached 

he b to advocate in Con 


g of mail subsidies, no 
less liberal than the British, 


the grantin; 
o put the American flag into equal com- 
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petition. “ British statesmen,” he sald, “are resolved to monopolize 
the intercourse between America and Europe. Of all the lines of sail 
packets which cross the Atlantic not one is owned in Europe, and it is 
not to be doubted that American merchants, 8 encouraged, will 
assuredly excel in them (steamship lines) as they have done in sailing 


8. 

President Polk, a southern man and a Democrat, advocated subsidy 
legislation in his message to Congress. “The national policy,” he 
said, “by which a 3 communication with the various distant ports 
of the world is established, by means of American-built steamers, would 
find an ample reward in the increase of our commerce and in makin 
our country and its resources favorably known abroad —but Presiden 
Polk went on to argue that the national advantage was still greater 
of having werful steamships available for war,” and “having the 
privilege of taking the ships alread equipped for immediate service 
at a moment's notice.” ‘This, he declared, “ will be cheaply purchased 
by the compensation to be paid for the transportation of the mall over 
nnd above the postage received. A just national pride, no less than our 
commercial interests, would seem to favor the policy of augmenting the 
number of this description of vessels.” 


THE COLLINS AMERICAN LINE, 


So a southern Democratic President wrote, and a Democratic Con- 
ress acted on his recommendations, the project belng supported by 
embers of Congress without regard to party distinction. A subsidy 
of $200,000 was granted to a new American 8 line to Havre and 
Bremen—less than half the sum paid to the Cunard line, and the Amer- 
ican ships were larger. This was under the ocean mail laws of 1845 
and 1847, by which additional. American steamship services were estab- 
lished to the West Indies, the Isthmus of Panama, and up the Pacific 
coast to Oregon. 

In 1847 a contract was concluded by our Government with the head 
of the celebrated Collins line of trans-Atlantic steamers for a subsidy of 

385,000 a year. When Mr. Collins built steamships much larger and 
more powerful than the Cunard ships subsidy was increased to 
$858,000 a year—the Cunard Line was then receiving $856,000 from 
the British Government. This new American line began under the 
brightest auspices. Its steamers beat the Cunard steamers regularly 
in passages from land to land and secured the bulk of the first-class 
passenger traffic. Moreover, as Lindsey, the historian of British ship- 
ping, said, “ Before the Collins Line was established, the Cunard steam- 
ers were receiving £7 10s. sterling per ton for freight, which was so 
much a monopoly rate that in two years after the Collins Line had 
commenced the rate of freight fell to £4 sterling per ton.” Under the 
impulse of the mall subsidies American ocean steam shipping rose from 
16,068 tons in 1848 to 115,045 tons in 1855, As Dr. vid A. Wells 
says of the period: 

“ During the single year 1849-50 we Increased our ocean steam ton- 
nage 113 per cent, and the seagoing qualities and performances of our 
vessels were so admirable that the Conard Co,, which had then been in 
operation 10 years, was obliged to bring out new ships to compete with 
them. The prospect, therefore, at one time was that the United States, 
although late in the start in this new department of foreign shipping, 
would soon equal, if not overtake, her great commercial competitor.” 

It was an era also of immense expansion in the sail shipping of 
America, due to a suecession of extraordinary causes—the famine of 
1847 in Ireland and an abnormal demand for foodstuffs in Europe, the 

‘old rush of 1849 to California, and the Crimean War of 1854-1856. 

he famous American 5 mb built e for the California and 
China trade, belonged to this era, when in 1855 no less than 583,450 
tons of shipping, including 881 ships and barks, were launched from 
American yards, 


LOSING OUR SHIPS BEFORE THE WAR. 


In that year, 1855, the American merchant marine in over-seas com- 
merce reached its climax. There set in gsr | a sharp and star- 
ada decline—six years before the Civil War. hough the tonnage 
nominally registered for forei 88 did not immediately show a 
decrease, shipbuilding fell off from 583,450 tons in 1855 to 156,602 tons 
in 1859, and rallied oniy to 214,797 tons in 1860. his heavy shrinkage 
in the product of the shipyards Indicated that six years before the first 
shot was fired at Fort Sumter grave discouragement and disaster had 
befallen our merchant marine. This historic fact is exceedingly impor- 
tant to remember, because it has so often been asserted that the loss of 
our ocean shipping began with and was wholly due to the great war 
between North and South. The records of shipbuilding afford conclusive 
proof that the decline had set in long beforehand. 

The causes of this decline were in part economic, but in much larger 

rt political. It has often been alle or assumed that the change 

rom sall to steam and from wood to iron gave Great Britain, our old 
and formidable rival, an overwhelming advantage over the United 
States. But the United States in 1855 had long been building steam- 
ships for coastwise navigation; some of these were iron ships, and 
American-made fron was declared by architects and engineers to be the 
very best for maritime construction. ‘There were iron shipbuildin 
plants at New York and Philadelphia and, before 1860, at Boston. it 
was a period of low tariff for revenue only, and the high customs and 
internal-reyenne taxation of the Civil War, that undoubtedly for a time 
did burden the shipbuilding industry, had not come into existence. 
Americans were naturally as adept at ironworking and at boller and 
engine building as their British kinsmen—a fact soon to be demon- 
strated to all the world by the great armor-clad fleet of the Federal 


Nayy. 

Great Britain in 1855 was manufacturing more iron than the United 
States, and to a certain degree the transition from a material of which 
the United Kingdom produced almost none at all to a material which 
it possessed in particular abundance was a benefit to British yards, 
but it was by no means a conclusive factor. There was enough iron 
of admirable quality in America for the construction of great fleets of 
ships. For the main cause of the decline of our ocean shipping from 
its climax of 1855 to the outbreak of the Ciyll War it is necessary to 
look in quite a different direction. 


AMERICANS AHEAD IN STEAMSHIPS. 


Rivalry between American and British ocean steamship lines on the 
north Atlantic from 1850 to 1855 had demonstrated that the Yankees 
were as skillful in engineering as they had long been in nes eg A 
Capt. McKinnon, of the British Navy, after voyages of observation in 
both the Collins and Cunard liners, reported to his Government that 
“there are no ocean steamers in England comparable with the (Ameri- 
can) Baltic.” 

But there was one serious weakness in the situation. All of the new 
American ocean steamers were built in the North, owned and manned 
by northern men, and registered at northern seaports. The sectional 


slavery feud between the States was growing more and more bitter 
every day, and southern men wer} $n control of Washington. These 
ocean steamships, maintained by «absidy from the National Treasur: 
against their equally subsidized British rivals, were a formidable addi- 
tion to the commercial and naval pores of the North. For the same 
reasons why the strengthening of the Federal Navy was suspended, the 
mail subsidies were taken away from the great successful American 
ocean AS A services in the very crisis of their contest with their 
British competitors, 


OUR SHIPPING THE VICTIM OF SECTIONAL ATTACK, 


This was done, after a memorable struggle, in 1856 and 1 
the direction of several distinguished southern 2 9 5 
of Mississippi, afterwards President of the Confederacy ; R. M. T. Hunter, 
of Virginia, afterwards Confederate secretary of state; S. R. Mallory. 
of Florida, Confederate secretary of the navy; Robert Toombs, ò 
Georgia, a leading member of the Confederate congress and secretary of 
state; Judah P, enjamin, of Louisiana, Confederate attorney general ; 
and J. M. Mason, of Virginia, well remembered with Mr. Slidell as Con- 
federate enyoy to Europe. 

These able and eminent southern statesmen doubtless believed that 
they were serving vital interests of their own people, but not all of their 
own section coincided in their action. Though they recelved some 
help from agricultural States of the West and Southwest, Senator 
Bayard of Delaware eloquently protested against the abandonment of 
American steamship enterprise as a surrender to the British Govern- 
ment, and the action of Congress In withdrawing the subsidies was 
generally condemned by men of all parties in the North as blindly 
sectional and disastrous. 

HOW BRITISH SUBSIDIES WON. 

Disastrous, indeed, it quickly proved. When, in 1856, the southe 
lawmakers reduced the Collins mail pay from $858,000 to 838 0 
the British Cunard 1 were then receiving $856,000—the managers 
of the chief American line to Europe refu to give up the fight and 
struggled on for a time, But the odds were hopeless and they were 
fo to quit the field. Their largest ship, the splendid Adriatic, was 
sold to a new British subsidiz line from Galway and held the 
Atlantic record under the British flag. One by one the other American 
Atlantic lines succumbed, and when Commodore Vanderbilt, with all 
his wealth and genius, attempted to compete with the British sub- 
sidized lines he was unable to withstand the treasury of the British 
Government. When the Civil War opened in 1861 only occasional 
rng ag i were running to Europe. British subsidies had 
won e . 

The Collins Co, had lost two steamships by wreck and its failure Is 
sometimes attributed to this misfortune. But r more ships were 
lost by the British Atlantic lines. The Royal Mail had seven steamers 
destroyed in quick succession. But the British Government, instead of 
abandoning the Royal Mail, stood by it more resolutely than before and 
enabled it to build new ships and maintain its service. 

Perhaps the greatest New York merchant and shipowner of this time 
was A. A. Low, Esq., the distinguished father of Hon. Seth Low, 
formerly mayor of New York and president of Columbia University and 
now president of the New York Chamber of Commerce. ‘The elder Low, 
in a formal statement to Congress, speaking as an eye witness thor- 
oughly familiar with the facts, declared: 

1 ony. know the English have always, in peace and war, manifested 
a determination to hold the PORERNE on the ocean and e 
Which tiay Ei by arms in war they have in peace acqui by sub- 
sidies. They have deliberately and intentionally driven the Americans 
from the ocean by paying subsidies which they knew our Congress would 
not pay. * * * hey have driven us from the ocean by that policy 
dest as effectually as they ever did drive an enemy from the ocean by 

eir guns.” 

Great Britain, in 1860-1, was r $4,537,223 in the en- 
couragement of steamship building and mall communication with all 
parts of the world. France, following the British example, in 1858 
offered subsidies of $620,000 a year for a line from Havre to New York, 
940,000 for a service to Brazil, and $1,800,000 for a service to the 
West Indies and Mexico. Germany, at about the same time, began to 
subsidize the North German Lloyd on the routes from which the swift 
American ships had disappeared. The slavery feud had killed the 
American merchant marine in trans-Atlantic commerce, 

EFFECTS OF THB CIVIL wan. 

After the destruction of our trans-Atlantic mail lines came the Civil 
War. Anglo-Confederate cruisers between 1861 and 1865 burned or 
sank 110,000 tons of American shipping and drove 751,595 tons under 
foreign colors; nearly one-third of our whole fleet registered for over- 
seas carrying. This ocean trade fleet, which had amounted to 2,496,804 
tons in 1861, controlling 65.2 per cent of our imports and exports, had 
shrunk to 1 $87,756 tons in 1866, controlling only 32.2 per cent of our 
imports and exports. 

For a while after the war our ocean shipping actually increased. 
Shipowners and builders would not surrender without another effort. 
Our registered tonnage in 1867 reached 1,515,648 and remained at or 
near the same figures for a decade thereafter—the total registered 
tonnage in 1878 was 1,589,348. But in this same period the proportion 
of our imports and exports carried in American vessels had steadily 
decreased from 33.9 to 26.3 = cent, and after 1878 both total tonnage 
and proportionate carrying fell together, reaching a tonnage minimum 
of 726,218 in 1898 and a proportionate carrying minimum of 8.2 per 
cent in 1901. From 1898 onward there has been a gradual, though not 
constant, increase in our registered tonnage to the 1,066,288 tons of 
1914. But this increase is more apparent than real, for it includes a 
considerable fleet of vessels employed in the long-voyage coast trades, 
like that via the Panama Canal. ‘These vessels and others passing near 
or by 3 ports sail under register instead of enrollment, for pur- 
poses of safety and convenience. There was virtually no real increase, 
up to the opening of the present European war, in the proportion of 
our imports and exports carried under the American oon From 8.2 
per cent in 1901 this rose to 12.1 in 1905, but fell again to 8.6 per 
cent in 1914. The development of American ocean shipping when this 
great war started was substantially where it had been 16 years before, 

THE OCEAN MAIL LAW OF 1891. 

From 1865 to the present time Congress has refused to adopt any 
vigorous and comprehensive measure for the relief of American shipping 
in over-seas commerce, though a cautious and, as it proved, inadequate 
mall-subsidy system was established in the ocean mail act of March 3 
1891. As by the Senate, this provided both subsidies for posta 
lines and unties for cargo vessels, but the bounty feature was re- 
jected and the proposed mai! rates were 3 reduced by Middle 
Western insistence in the House of Representatives. The legislation 


1916. 


was so crippled that its authors despaired of any definite results, but 
even with tts lowered compensation the act of 1501 nas proved be 
of substantial value to the American merchant marine. 

It was this legislation which made it possible for the International 
Navigation Co. to undertake in 1895-96 a weekly service in American 
steamships from New York to England and France, the New York and 
Philadelphia being specially admitted to American re; ry? Sao y pis 
pa , while the St. Louis 1 5 St. — — built in 

in Philadelpbia. These four were of great on He 


— cruisers in the Spanish War ough the com) y con- 
trolling these steamers has several 1 — signified its ess to 
build new ships equal to the best on the Atlantic if the Unit States 


Government would enter into an agreement wl gg om ee that of Great 

Britain with the Cunard Co., no action has t the weekly 

mail service to Europe is maintained with great t regularity by the ex- 

isting steamers, and this has been of much advantage to Bed Govern- 
ment and our merchants throughout the present war. 

The ocean mall act of 1891 maintains also the Ward Line of Ameril- 
can steamers from New York to Cuba and Mexico, the Red D Line 
from New York to Meego a the Oceanic Line from San Fran- 
cisco to r Total expenditures under this act in the fiscal 
year 1914 were ee meee of which $673,998 was received by the 
American ntic service. Every great time nation spends 
much more for mail subsidies than our own—even Canada two or three 
times as much annually. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE COMMISSION OF 1904-5. 


Congress in 1904 authorized a Merchant Marine Commission of five 
Senators . five Representatives, of which Senator GALLINGER, of 
New hire, war chairman, to make a new and thorough h Investiga- 
tion of the ocean shipping question. This commission ts 
report in 1904-5, recommen ing national enco en to regular 
steamship services to the West Indies, South ca, South Africa, 
Austra and the Orient, and the granting of ae subsidies to 
cargo vessels, A bill carrying these provisions passed the Senate, but 
the subsidy to mare 0 ships was eliminated in the House, and the mail- 
3 measure ch the House passed was defeated by a filibuster 


he Senate, conducted by two Denetora. who were retiring to private 
life. The Senate subsequen ocean mail bill, but it was 
twice defeated in tlhe House, jori 


In the congressional 
Merchant Marine C 
South 


n of a forward 
nd the ocean mail 

og the defection of a oor of Middle Western 

8 ne sans of protection for the interests of 
their tes and section, were unwilling that national encouragement 
of aay kind should be extended to the ocean shipping industry of the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, Another influence was the 3 of 
certain powerful European 3 po Mg apse which had become 
strongly entrenched in America: From their head- 


quarters in Europe and New Tork these howe d steamship or; 
met out earnest 2 against the subs can 


ap services, and 

some people of Buropean birth or imm 
scent in this country, to vient they were particularly addressed. 
A FREB SHIP EXPERIMENT. 


As a part of the Panama Canal act of August 24, ere 3 
changed the traditional policy of the United States by off 
25 T for the over-seas trade to American-owned, foreign -d 5 
sels not more than five years old. This “ free-ship riment proved 
absolutely fruitless up to the outbreak of the war ta rope—not one 
foreign-built ship was at any time stered under its provisions. 
gme reason assigned was the higher cost of Seance that would have 
2 assumed under the 3 laws > 18, 1914, passed 
an emergency measure Congress, on August pa an 
act amendin, s 5 act so that there could be admitted to 
American 1 of 5 commerce American-owned, 
thout regard to At the same time the 
dent was authorized to suspend the requirement of law that the 
officers of these foreign-built ships . be American citizens and to 
exempt the ships in question from compliance with our inspection and 
measurement laws and regulations. 
A considerable movement of American owners of foreign-bullt shi 
to naturalize their vessels under the new law quickly followed. ie 


epublicans who, though 
cultural 


United Fruit Co., the Standard Oil Co., and the United States Steel 
Corporation were the rincipal factors to take advantage of the new 
legislation. Most of the foreign-built ships added to the American 


8 fleet under the new policy were erican owned before the 
pagas: There have not been many new purchases of foreign- 
bulit PSs, and a teg Bord 8 of vessels controlled by Ameri- 
notably Sng Baas eed trans-Atlantic trade, remain 

sider oreign colors. number of ships naturalized under the 
act of August 1 1514. is 171, of a total tonnage of 583,738. Most of 
these were brought in in th e early part of the war. Only three vessels, 
one of them a small yacht, were granted registry in the entire month 
18. 1 1915, and only three more were admitted up to December 


FOREIGN CREWS DEMAND AMERICAN WAGES. 


It has been discovered in actual experience that the sion of 
the navigation laws by the President, so that the 3 t ships 
admitted to American registry can come in with their fo officers 
and remain exempt from our inspection and measurement laws and 


rules, has not prevented these foreign officers and their foreign crews 
from demanding the wage scale and food scale of Americans, The re- 
sult has been an immediate and large increase in the cost of manning 
and maintenance, so that in these regards the naturalized ships are on 
the same basis compared with fo: 3 ships as are American 
ships of native construction. For example, W. R. Grace & Co. find 


that wa; and food of a steamship under the American Belt amount 
to $2,7 a month as 2 5 ared th $1, 2 under the British Al ie 9 
“On British s we ya crews B ansferred to 


vice of E the United States Steel Co ta Co, 
per Brith h F in thd $12,418 — — 
0 Ping under sh re vi wi a mon 
pine « 893 members of t 5 


Wande “there 
24 * „587 a 3 an 8 of 40.54 te there 


been an increase of 19 per cent in cost of 
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iene steamship Brindilla, of —9 Standard Oil Co., has a total wage 
bill under the American flag o 1,765 a month as compared with 
ington. 10 a month when this —— ship was the German steamer Wash- 


eat corporations have precise systems of record, and so these 

comparat S figures are available and trustworthy, but theirs has doubt- 

1 of all owners of foreign- built steamships who 

peed weed ke erican y. The great war has introduced new 

complications. Because war risks w of seamen have risen 

under foreign fia, but thers is every reason to belleve that when the 

war has ended the normal difference in wages between American and 

8 Ships will he 5 what it was before the war began. 
This difference on typical cargo-carrying ships was as follows: 


Comparative monthly wages, 1914, on American =e British ca 
steamers fe capacity of about 5,000 tons. 2 


British. 
$175.00 $100.00 
90.00 63.18 
70.00 43.14 
SGS 
40.00 2 7 
35.00 29. 
S 
30.00. 24.30 
150.00 97.20 
100.00 68.04 
90. 00 48.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
35.00 
30-00 
60.00 
45.00 
20. 00 
20.00 


WHAT SHOULD NOW BE DONE? 
aa of August ett, 1914, has the effect 
or Ameri shipowners 


ever—and 
wholly removed from the feld of dispute and 
How is this factor of the higher cost of 
The special committee on merchant mar 
resented June 7, 1915, and subsequen 
the chamber, recommended that carefu 
8 Be the Government, sufficient 8 0 
e difference In cost o tween American and Toropan. Nemes 
Delany th 1 t all vessels r T should so con- 
service as ports, So supply 
ships, 3 shige’ ne stes in case of war, and be held subj 


the call GA 1 ban t 
This p eg conditions, so far as ical cargo vessels 
are roid tn By But time nations regalar steamship serv- 
passen; 
means of mail or naval subsidies, amounting 
less than 
line steamship services under 
require additional pa df and for this pur- 
the committee its report recommended an amendment 3 
e E of compensation offered “ander the 
wo 


The committee also o ponon the 8 ol of Government 8 
and operation of commerc 4 steamships, for reasons stated in a sepa, 


rate re and, approved "t "the ere creation. 1 age and revision o 


approved 8 
dies be 


part of any movement ge Ban 
of American Ocean shipping, but, as has eady been d 
experience under the free-registry act of August 18, 1014. nA revi- 


suspension of the laws and ons will not of itself 
Fee et ming tek e AA a etea can and foreign 


SHIPBUILDING ALL IMPORTANT. 

At present, because of the t Buropean war, its abnormal effect 
upon wages and materials and the 5 ogee! em of ‘foreign shipyards in 
naval repair and construction, the first of commercial steamships is 
believed to have risen in Europe to or near a ity with the cost in 
the United States. American ocean shipyards are now fully employed 
upon new tonnage, nearly all of It ed primarily for coastwise 
commerce, but a large part of it of a adaptable also to over- 
seas carrying If conditions in that trade can a properly ualized. 
This is a fortunate 8 for the country. 1l employment 
will greatly assist ecean yards to extend their experience, 
standardize their output, ‘and reduce 1 5 75 costs, and the price of com- 
merclal steamers of American construction should be very much nearer 
the fore pree after the war has ended than it ever has been before, 
It should be understood that steel plates and shapes for shi 8 
aR gem obtainable at as low a cost in the United State es as in 


ang “{mportanace of judicious encouragement of the art of ocean 


shipbuil can not well be overestimated, both because of the impera- 
tive need © well-equi shipyards the problem of national defense 
and because Prevage naviga 23 Hon, whieh, of a nation permanently great 
in E owning which sna for e ere ion 


marine afloat would be a strange culation. * è œ Placing, as a 
reserve, with a foreign nation or foreign shipyard the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, calkers, sailmakers, and the vessels of a nation would be 
. RIDE WAS commercial combination. We must, therefore, build them 
‘or ourselves.“ 


AMERICAN MARINE INSURANCE. 


One essential of complete success in American sbipbuilding and navi- 
gation is a thoroughly American tion, survey, and e cation 
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service capable of performing for the United 


States a work which 


Lloyd's has long rendered for the British Empire. 


For many years 


American shipowners and merchants, even in the coast and 


lake trade, 


have been largely dependent for marine insurance upon foreign cor- 
porations. To realize the full benefits of an independent American 
shippi industry it must be possible to effect adequite insurance in 
9 domiciled in the United States, preference being given by 
our shipowners and merchants to insurance in American companies, and 
to this end a strong classification society must be at once established, 
so that American insurance interests can undertake marine risks with 
all proper safeguards and necessary information. There is abundant 
capital in this country and abundant technical and administrative 
skill, and they should be brought into effective cooperation. There 
should be resources in rican com es sufficient to provide at least 
$1,000,000 of insurance on any single hull to handle the marine busi- 
ness now offering, which is about times the amount of Insurance 
at present available. 

very important nation which has developed a merchant marine of 
its own has appreciated the need of crea at the same time a classi- 
fication and insurance system of its own, ctively g the 
unwisdom of depending for such an indispensable service upon the re- 
sources of foreign competitors. It is earnestly believed by many 
American shipowners that the decline of our own mercantile marine was 
hastened by certain arbitrary discriminations of powerful marine insur- 
ance authorities of Europe, and it is the manifest course of prudence 


to make such discriminations impossible hereafter >y godine requisite 
American standards of construction a ae | adapted to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the widely varying of ships uired for Ameri- 


can domestic and foreign commerce. Private capi and enterprise 
ean best supply this need, with due recognition in the law and regula- 
tions of the Government. 7 

A FLEET ESSENTIAL FOR COMMERCE AND DEFENSE, 


The merchant marine—the building and operation of overseas com- 
mercial carriers—is, or should a great national ind as desery- 
ing as any other great industry of the friendly interest of the American 
people and the intelligent consideration of their Government. Just as 
every adequate department store, for its own self-protection, insists 
upon its own delivery service, so ¢ mercantile nation demands a 
suitable fleet of its own ships. Great Britain fought flerce wars with 
own sea trade, The new 


to depend E 
o de n s ut sought at once 
the creation of a German merchant: navy. 8 


Freonge would not rely upon 
the fleet of either Germany or 3 ut has laboriously wrought its 
own merchant marine, and 


sepan o latest of commercial powers, 
secured its ships first and its de afterwards. Not one commercial 
nation, save the United States, has ever been willing to trust its over- 
sens delivery service to its eager and a ssive competitors—the in- 
stinct of self-preservation imperativel forbids. 
If the United States bad , as it should normally have pos- 
„ 10,000, r 15,000, . t. 
1014. at the outbreak of the present European war, its ocean delivery 
ye 3 not have been broken down by the wholesale diversion 
of foreign 


Reduced or 


lars since the war began, and, as agriculture still supplies the major 
bulk. if not the major value, of our 
fallen upon the cotton-growing South an W es West, many 
of whose public men have orically been most blind and indifferent 
to the need of a merchant fleet that would serve “America first.” 

If an adequate merchant shipp is important to our commercial 
security, it is absolutely indispensable to our military and naval de- 
fense. In the event of war between the United States and a foreign 
enemy our Government would instantly require hundreds of auxiliary 
yessels—scouts, transports, mine layers, fuel ships, ammunition ships, 
supply ships, hospital ships—which could be provided only from the 
merchant service. 

Many of these can be procured from the coastwise fleet, but not 
enough, for a large part of this domestic tonnage is not adapted to 
open-ocean voyaging. The country has not * forgotten the humilia- 

n of seeing its proud battleship fleet escor around the world by a 
motley crowd of British, Dutch, and Italian colliers, because no Ameri- 
can vessels were to be had. That was in time of peace, but the lack 
of such auxiliary ships, and 3 of loyal American officers and 
men, in war might fatally cripple our fighting force and bring a aay 
disaster to the Nation. A strong mercantile marine is one of the grea 
essential elements of American “ preparedness.” 


American tonnage and proportionate carrying in foreign trade of United 
States, E 194. = f 
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American tonnage and proportionate carrying in forcign trade, ete. Con. 


Propor- 

= tion of 

‘onnage | exports 

— —— —— 

trade. carried in 

American 

vessels. 

Year ended Dec. 

1— Per cent. Per cent. 
1807 840, 163 92.0 75.2 
1808 765, 252 90.5 70.5 
1809 906, 855 80.0 73.7 
1810. 981,019 91.5 66.9 
181 763, 607 88.0 06.5 
1 758, 636 $2.5 65, 2 
672,700 68.0 50.0 

674,633 54.5 41.4 
824, 295 74.0 2. 5 
800, 760 70.5 27.7 
804, 851 76.5 32.2 
589, 044 82.5 33.9 
581, 230 84.5 35.1 
583,657 80. 5 33.1 
593, 825 88.7 35.6 
582, 701 88.4 31.9 
600, 003 89.9 29.2 
636, 807 91.2 20. 4 
065, 409 92. 3 27.2 
696, 221 02.5 26.1 
701, 517 90.9 2.7 
757, 998 88. 9 25.0 
859 80.5 26.3 
, 563 39.9 23.0 
538, 136 86.5 17.4 
614,121 83.1 16.5 
648, 869 83.8 15.8 
749,378 83.0 16.0 
17.2 
15.3 
TASA 788, 173 S45 15.5 
14.3 
31— 14.0 
3 753, 004 $4.3 14.3 
1837.. 683, 205 82.6 925, 12.9 
1838 702, 962 84.2 12.5 
702, 400 84.3 977, 12.3 
762, 838 82.9 883, 199 12,2 
Sane | 3 8 LT 
829, 833 12.0 
792, 870 11.0 
856, 930 77.1 726, 213 9.3 
837, 229 89, 
— 816, 795 9.3 
i eer 900, 471 78.6 879, 595 &2 
1845. 904, 470 81.7 873, 235 88 
1846 943, 307 81.7 879, 264 9.1 
1847 1, 047, 454 70.9 888, 628 10.3 
1848 1, 168, 707 77.4 943,750 12.1 
1849 1, 258, 756 75.2 928, 466 12.0 
1850 1, 439, 094 72.5 861, 466 10.6 
1851.. 1, 544, 663 72.7 930, 413 9.8 
ot ASRS 1,705, 650 70.5 909. 878, 523 9.5 
1910 782, 517 8.7 
. 863, 495 8.7 
69.5 D 923, 225 9.4 
70.5 995 1,019, 165 8.9 
75.6 e 1, 066, 288 8.6 


nations as recorded in Lloyd's Register 


Merchant tonnage of 8 
for 1895 and also for 1915. 


1915 

Tons. Tons. 
U ͤ bbb nyet. 13,242,639 | 21,045,049 
United States 2 TAF TEF -f 2,164,753 | 15,368,104 
Austria 1 gh 5 304,970 1,055,719 
Denmark....... 356,714 820, 181 
Holland 440, 801 1,490, 455 
France 1,094,752 | 2,319, 438 
Germany 1,886,812 5, 459, 206 
Italy. 778, 941 1, 668, 296 
Japan. 301, 101 1, 708, 386 
Norway 1,650,012 | 2, 604,722 
Russia... 457,081 ve 
WOM. A 7 497,877 1,118,086 


d 


E 


5 Of this, 2,970,284 tons were on the sea and the remainder on northern lakes 
vers 
Summary of foreign subsidies, mail pay, bounties, eto. 


[From Report of the United States . of Navigation, 1909, 


pp. 20-21 

J PE — e 9, 689, 
SREE E Sea EAE 3, 423, 737 

e See Feet - 5, 413. 
Som PROT FO aeRO AAI ote Fy rd ee More eT 3, 872, 917 
ERE PANA a mer 3, 150, 012 

ENA E E E 2, 984, 52 

Germany 2. 301. 020 
Russla 1. 878. 328 
Norway 1, 102, 143 
Netherlands 80, 011 


» 
1916. 
FC AN ELA EEN IN AE EAER OAE OR E AS, $277, 752 
Denmark EF A r SE Se 145, 000 
GCC ( (CT—TVPTCCV——.!. — CAI ONE NS er MRS 55, 970 
Por tu Gl enon si ce een eee nanenann 50, 000 
o E ee ge ae oti eee, 45, 224, 513 


Outside of Europe and Japan, subsidies and mail payments have been 

reported for 1908 by the Bureau of Navigation as follows: Chile, 
253,195; Mexico, $75,000; Egypt, $54,512; Brazil, $1,300,000; in all, 
1,682,707, making, with the above, a total of $46,907,220. 

(In the fiscal year 1914 the United States ps in subsidy to Ameri- 
can steamers f contract the sum of $1,089,361.83, and the report 
of the Post Office Department states that “The net cost of the service 
performed was $55,155.51 less than it would have been if the steamers 
performing it had not been under contract and had conveyed the same 
mails and received pay on a weight basis.“) 

The figures above are the latest official enumeration by the United 
States of foreign steamship subsidies, bounties, ete. These subsidies 
and bounties have been somewhat increased since 1909 in most of the 
countries mentioned, together with a corresponding increase in thelr 
merchant shipping tonnage, 

(Germany, in addition to subsidies, grants preferential rates on her 
State railroads on cargoes to be carried in German ships. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey in 
the chair). The absence of a quorum haying been suggested, 
the Secretary wil! call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bankhead Hughes Phelan Smoot 
Brady Husting Pittman Sterling 
Bryan James Pomerene tone 
Chamberlain Johnsen, S. Dek. Reed Swanson 
Chilton Jones Saulsbury Taggart 
Clapp Lane Shafroth Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Tillman 
Dillingham Lippitt Sherman Underwood 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Simmons Vardaman 
Gallinger Myers Smith, Ariz. Wadsworth 
Hardwick Nelson Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hitchcock Oliver Smith, Md Williams 
Hollis Overman Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. THomas] on account of sickness. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. CLARK 
of Wyoming] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone]. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time 
of the Senate at any great length, comparatively speaking; and 
while 1 do so I shall not pretend to speak as an expert on 
ships or on shipbuilding. The more technical phases of this 
question, especially as it relates to vessels in the foreign and 
coastwise trade, respectively, have been discussed, and ably 
discussed, by those more familiar with those phases than am I, 
notably by the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER], who has just spoken, by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NRLSOx ], by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks], and by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 
There are, however, certain things in regard to the efforts of 
this administration to put through a ship-purchase bill or a 
shipping-board bill to which I wish to call attention. They go 
largely to the methods employed and to what I deem the need- 
lessness of a measure designed to put the Governmeat into the 
business of owning ships for the merchant-marine service. 

And let me at the outset emphasize the point that the 
majority proposes anew this scheme at a time when eppropria- 
tions will exceed by several hundred millions of dollars what 
they have ever before been; when the revenues from the old 
reliable sources are vastly diminished; when, to meet these 
appropriations, new forms of taxation must be adopted and 
new subjects of taxation must be resorted to. It would seem 
that ordinary prudence would dictate that we stop short of 
incurring this wholly unnecessary additional obligation of more 
than $50,000,000 and of making the requisite appropriation 
therefor. The prudent business man will not embark in an 
enterprise involving large expenditures unless justified by his 
needs, his facilities, and the resources at his disposal, and, least 
of all, will he throw away money upon a project which experi- 
ence and common sense and the facts before him show would 
be futile and without beneficial result. 

I take it that statesmen should be governed by the same 
practical considerations as business when it comes to new gov- 
ernmental ventures involving, as this does, its very expensive 
administrative features and, second, a tremendous outlay of 
money to effect the full purposes of the bill, 

And, Mr, President, I can not help here suggesting the further 
consideration: Congress is not the business man spending his 
own money, responsible to himself alone. Congress is supposed 
to represent the people. In the provisions it makes for the rais- 
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ing and disbursement of revenues it acts rather in the capacity 
of agent or trustee. It can not at will summon hither or to the 
Treasury of the United States the resources of a nation and at 
will disburse them in the promotion of any and every enterprise 
which appeals to the imagination of Members of Congress or, 
I may say, to an administration obsessed apparently with the 
idea that to spend $50,000,000 in building, buying, or leasing 
ships will be a grand party achievement. It can not do this, I 
say, at will and in disregard of the interests of the people. The 
principle of “strict accountability,” though badly shattered in 
certain fields, is not dead. It may be invoked elsewhere, pos- 
sibly at the ballot box. 

Those who pay the taxes—internal-revenue taxes, taxes on 
incomes, and who will pay Government inheritance taxes, as well 
as those who pay indirect taxes in any form—have the right to 
know that the money is judiciously and, for the Nation, wisely 
and profitably spent; that a worthy national purpose will be 
served and that no great and beneficial interest will be im- 
paired or destroyed. 

This is not in any sense a preparedness measure. It is not 
like the Army and Navy bills, which, perhaps, properly enough, 
appropriated unprecedented millions in the interests of na- 
tional defense. To pretend that the bill provides for the con- 
struction or purchase or leasing of vessels suitable both for the 
marine trade and for naval auxiliaries should deceive nobody, 
for, as I shall show, the bill does not go that fav. The use 
of such ships for naval auxiliaries was merely incidental in 
1914 and 1915, when the Senate was kept guessing from 
week to week as to what new form the ship-purchase bill would 
next take. Everybody knew that that bill was based on an 
alleged emergency in our ocean transportation business and 
not on any need for naval auxiliaries. The discussion cen- 
tered on that point. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from Missouri on De- 
cember 9, 1914, and reported with amendments by the Senator 
from Florida on December 16, 1914, provides that the object 
of the corporation to be formed under the act— 
shall be the purchase, construction, equipment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of merchant vessels in the trade tween the Atlantic, Gulf, or 
Pacific ports of the United States, etc, to meet the requirements of 
the foreign commerce of the United States. 

True, a subsequent provision is to the effect that the vessels 
purchased or constructed shall be of a type as far as the com- 
mercial requirements of the foreign trade of the United States 
may permit, suitable for use as naval auxiliaries in the Naval 
Establishment of the United States. But who believes that 
had that bill passed and it had been found otherwise expedient 
or in accordance with our neutrality to purchase a few interned 
German merchantmen an offer of sale by the German owner 
would have been rejected. No objection would have been made 
on the ground that the vessel was not of a type suitable as a 
naval auxiliary. The title of that bill was: 

To authorize the United States, acting through a shipping board, to 
subscribe to the capital stock of a corporation to be organized under 
the laws of the United States or of a State thereof or ot the District 
of Columbia to purchase, construct, equip, maintain, and operate mer- 
chant vessels in the foreign trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

And thus we see from the language of the bill itself and from 
the absence of any expression in regard to naval auxiliaries in 
the title how remote, or merely incidental at least, was the 
question of providing naval auxiliaries to the main purpose of 
the bill. 

Then came the amendment in the nature of a substitute for 
the original bill and all amendments thereto and theretofore 
reported from the Committee on Commerce. It was reported 
January 26, 1915. The changes were many and material. The 
Senate entered on the discussion of a new bill. The language 
I have referred to, however, in regard to naval auxiliaries 
was retained in the substitute. 

We recall the fate of the substitute. It was discussed day in 
and day out and night in and night out, until on February 17, 
1915, it yielded up the ghost and was replaced by Senate bill 
5259. This, as Senators will remember, was a bill introduced by 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] and was 
entitled “A bill to establish one or more United States Navy 
mail lines between the United States and South America and be- 
tween the United States and the countries of Europe.” This 
bill contained four sections. It had passed the Senate and been 
amended in the House by attaching thereto as an amendment the 
provisions of the ship-purchase bill we had been discussing, with 
some new features, and with a final section which made in- 
operative sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, being the only sections relating 
to Navy mail lines, until two years after the conclusion of 
the present European war. It contained the same inconse- 


quential provisions in regard to nayal auxiliaries as its two pred- 
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ecessors. And then, after more weary days and nights, the wel- 
come end came on March 3, and incidentally, I may say, there also 
came an apparent vindication once more of the principle of unlim- 
ited debate in the Senate. There came also, I think, general ap- 
proval throughout the country of the course of Republican Sen- 
ators and of the seven Democratic Senators who joined with them 
in invoking the ancient rule of unlimited debate, a rule at 
one time the subject of most favorable comment by our present 
Chief Executive. I think it eminently proper in this connection 
to quote what the President has said of the Senate practice. 
He says, page 218, Congressional Government, among other 
things: 


But the Senate is small and of settled habits, and has no such bug- 
bear to trouble it 


Referring to cloture in the House— 
It— 
The Senate— 


can afford to do without any cloture or previous question. No Senator 
is likely to want to on all the topics of the session, or to prepare 
more speeches than can conveniently spoken before adjournment is 
imperatively at hand. House can be counted upon to waste 
enough time to leave some leisure to the Upper Chamber. 


And then, a little further on, page 219, he says: 
Still, though not much heeded— 
We have evidence of that, of course, every day— 


the debates of the Senate are of great value in scrutinizing and sifting 

matters which come up from the House. The Senate's opportunities 

for open and unrestric discussion and its simple, com tively un- 

encumbered forms of procedure, unquestionably enable it to fulfill with 

HA so success its high functions as a chamber of revision, 
e . 

And then, in a footnote, on page 211 of this book, entitled 
“ Congressional Government,” by Woodrow Wilson, we find this 
unqualified indorsement of the Senate’s practice in regard to 
debate: 

An attempt was once made to b the previous question into the 
practiose of the Senate, but it failed of success, and so that imperative 

orm of cutting off all further m has fortunately never found 
a place there. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to inquire if the author of the 
book from which the Senator is reading is the same as the 
author of the book entitled The New Freedom“? 

Mr. STERLING. It is by the author of The New Freedom. 

It is quite instructive now to look back upon the history of 
that struggle and note what the obduracy of the administration 
in regard to the ship-purchase bill cost the country in the way 
of other and needed legislation. There were the water-power 
bill; the oil land leasing bill; conservation measures to which 
the Democratic Party was understood to be pledged; rural- 
credit legislation, to which it was also pledged—all reported 
to the Senate after extensive committee hearings and in 
ample time for full consideration and action by the Senate, 
but all doomed to failure by that fatuous leadership which 
made believe that the fate of the Nation depended on its build- 
ing or buying at once $30,000,000 worth of ships. All other leg- 
islation was, in comparison, not worth while. Two great appro- 
priation bills, the products of many weeks of faithful committee 
work, shared the same fate, and the Indian Service and Postal 
Service, which were to have been benefited and improved by 
new provisions, were obliged to be content with the same condi- 
tions and the same appropriations as for the preceding fiscal 
year. Mr. President, apparently the direct and immediate re- 
sponsibility for the course of the majority in regard to the bill 
lay with the Democratic caucus. On that point I desire to 
quote from the same authority, and I feel like exclaiming, “ Oh, 
that mine adversary had written a book!” He did write a 
book, and here is what he said, among other things, in regard 
to the caucus—— 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. Is the book from which the Senator is about 
to read a different work or is it the same book from which he 
has already quoted? 

Mr. STERLING. It is the same book from which I read in 
regard to the advantages of unlimited debate in the Senate; 
and, of course, it is by the same author. He says: 

That the silvern speech spent in caucus secures the golden silence 

on party rich in con- 


maintained on the floor of gress, making each 
cord and happy in cooperation, 


That is, those who favor a caucus would put it in that way. 
Then the distinguished author goes on to say: 


any- 
to the reporters’ lery. 
and handle” them Sitnog 
t hurt, but it would enlighten us to hear them. As it 


thing that is ever sald openly in Con, 
eld ap poa matters without masks 


however, there is gene he no und for denying their power to 
override sound reason personal conviction. he caucus can not 
always silence or subdue a e and influential minority of dis- 


sentients, but its whip seldom s to reduce individual malcontents 
and mutineers into submission. There is no place in congressional 
jousts for the free lance. The man who disobeys his caucus is 
understood to disavow his pa: allegiance altogether, and to assume 
that us neutrality which is so apt to degenerate into mere 
caprice, and which is almost sure to destroy his influence by bringing 
TTT 
by Woodrow Wilson, pages 328, 329. 

And yet this same unrighteous caucus, with its “sneaking 
privacy,” its “power to override sound reason and personal 
conviction,” was the instrument employed by the President to 
bind men to the support of a measure which their judgments 
and their consciences condemned. For back of the caucus al- 
ways, as we know from our experience here since 1918, was the 
President to whom the caucus was blindly obedient. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator if he will give his 
recollection of the remarks made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Strong] with reference to 
Senators who did not abide by the caucus action and of the dire 
anathemas visited by him upon the Senators who would not 
support the caucus legislation and surrender their convictions? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Illinois that, 
while I do not remember the language of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I do remember the circum- 
stance and remember something of the fierce anathemas he 
delivered at that time. 

And now, Mr. President, comes this bill, the product, undoubt- 
edly, of much anxious thought, of “days of toil and nights of 
waking,” on the part of its many framers. I can not think it 
is the product of any one legislative genius. It has the ear- 
marks of collaboration, of joint authorship, of studied attempts 
to harmonize conflicting views. One man or set of men got in 
their views in regard to a naval auxiliary and the prominence 
that should have in the bill. They did not, however, get any 
further than the title of the bill. Another set sought to get in 
their view of the commercial importance of the $50,000,000 fleet 
which the Government is to build or buy or lease; another set 
thought it expedient to make the shipping board the over- 
shadowing feature, and that their influence was great is quite 
patent when we read the bill, title and all. 

But, Mr. President, I think one thing is evident: Though the 
Members of the minority were denounced as obstructionists 
and filibusterers against the ship-purchase bill or bills of 1914 
and 1915, the representatives of the administration, with a ma- 
jority of 17 in the Senate, would not have dared to again pre- 
sent a bill in terms like either of the bills mentioned and de- 
bated at such awful length. 

This in itself is a vindication of all the Republican opposition 
marshaled against these bills.. It shows that Republican Sena- 
tors, with their seven Democratic coadjutors, knew better the 
public need and understood better the trend and force of public 
opinion in regard to this great question of Government owner- 
ship than did their Democratic opponents. And still the ma- 
jority, under the dictation of the President, are persistent and 
ambitious to achieve something new, notable, and striking in 
governmental activities. Foreign commerce, or our commerce 
generally, for this bill embraces both coastwise and foreign 
trade, is the one inviting, seductive field. Under the belief 
and I venture to say that this is the exact situation—that they 
ean create the belief that they have accomplished something 
great for the country, they still persist in building and owning 
a few ships—for a short time, of course—but long enough for 
a demonstration and to cause more or less worry to American 
shipbuilders and shipowners. 

But, Mr. President, the lesson has been brought home to our 
Democratic brethren that if they would pass a shipping bill, 
something must be done to popularize it; and hence we have 
before us what they would call a shipping-board bill instead of 
a ship-purchase bill, a bill which brings out in bold relief (in the 
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title only) the naval auxiliary features, and which confers ex- 
tensive jurisdiction on the shipping board created by the bill. 

But again I insist no careful student of the history of this 
proposed legislation and of the terms of the bill will be deceived. 
Here is the high-sounding title: 

To establish a United States shipping board, for the purpose of en- 
couraging, developing, and creating a naval a ry and naval re- 
serve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce 
e , nee gate engage atthe or 
9 5 of the United States; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Now, just think of that title! The casual reader might say, 
why, the fundamental thing about this bill is a Government 
shipping board, and the primary function of the shipping board 
will be to encourage, develop, and create a naval auxiliary and 
a naval reserve, since these are first mentioned, and that a mer- 
chant marine to meet the requirements of the commerce of the 
United States was a wholly incidental or subsidiary matter. 
But such is not the case, nor is such the object of the bill. The 
title is a misnomer and is designed to mislead. There is in the 
country an overwhelming sentiment for naval preparedness. 
Of this sentiment the administration seeks to take advantage 
and through it win popular support for a bill which ostensibly 
makes the naval auxiliary the paramount thing, but which in 
reality has in this regard exactly the same purpose as the ill- 
fated ship-purchase bills of 1914 and 1915. To this end the 
peculiar title of the bill. But somewhere in the bill the real 
purpose must be disclosed, and we find it in section 5, in sub- 
stantially the same language as is found in all its predecessors. 
Here is the language: 

That the board, with the approval of the President, is authorized to 
have constructed und ceanippes: in American shipyards and navy yards 
or elsewhere, giving preference, other things bang equal, to domestic 
yards, or to purchase, I or er, vessels suitable, as far as the 
commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United States 
may permit, for use as naval auxillaries or Army transports, or for 
other naval or military purposes, and to make necessary repairs on and 
alterations of such v. 

So, whatever its disguises, this bill, like those that have gone 
before, isa bill to empower the United States Government through 
a shipping board and one or more corporations organized under 
the laws of this District to engage in the business of construct- 
ing, buying, owning, and operating ships for the alleged com- 
mercial requirements of the marine trade of the United States. 
The same objections lie to it as to the other properly called ship- 
purchase bills. If they merited defeat, so does this. If the 
people were quite resigned to the fate of those bills, they would, 
I am sure, rejoice at the defeat of this at a time when it is 
evident there is less need than there was then, and when, too, 
the enormous appropriations already made, and the new and 
excessive taxes threatened, themselves cry out against this un- 
warranted and costly experiment. 

Mr. President, I have felt justified in discussing and compar- 
ing at such length these several bills, those successiyely debated 
during the last Congress under the general designation “ ship- 
purchase bill,” and the present pending bill—justified because I 
have the very strong conviction that in attempting to pass this 
bill the majority are seeking to win public favor for it by false 
pretenses. But whether intended or not, the country has been 
more or less deceived by the title and the language of this bill. 
There has been misapprehension as to its real object. The 
Senator from Washington, as we all remember who heard him, 
spoke the other day of a Congressman who was inclined to sup- 
port it because of its supposed naval auxiliary features, and 
who showed by his statements that he had been misled. And I 
myself have heard many well-informed men say that the only 
redeeming feature of the bill was the provision in regard to 
auxiliaries for the United States Navy or that it was a better 
bill than the old ship-purchase bill, because the ships to be con- 
structed or purchased under it would all be naval auxiliaries, 
But look at the language of the bill! It is only so “far as the 
commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States may permit” that the shipping board is authorized to 
construct, buy, lease, or charter vessels suitable for use as naval 
auxiliaries. In other words, this bill is for the purpose of ac- 
quiring vessels to serve the commercial requirements of the 
marine trade. It never would have been introduced otherwise, 
The President and our insistent Secretary of the Treasury are 
pushing it on no other grounds. In the purpose for which 
vessels are to be acquired it differs in no essential from the old 
bills which long ago, when through discussion their purport was 
understood, were condemned by the general public. 

I have examined the reports of the Committee on Commerce 
on the ship-purchase bill and on this bill, the one presented by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the other by the Sen- 


ator from North Carolina [Mr. Styuoxsl. I think it highly sig- 
nificant that in neither of these lengthy reports no reference 
whatever is made to any report or statement made by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy or any naval officer to the effect that these 
ship-purchase bills in any of their provisions in regard to naval 
auxiliaries will supply a need of the Navy, and, in fact, it seems 
not to have occurred to the Navy Department that any reliance 
could be put in such provisions for the supply of naval auxil- 
iaries. 

The Navy Department is not working in cooperation with the 
administration or with the Treasury Department in trying to 
push through this bill which bears such a portentous title in re- 
gard to naval auxiliaries. We all know that the several main 
fleets, the Atlantic and Pacific coast fleets and the Asiatic fleet, 
with thelr reserve fleets, have their supply or quota of colliers, 
transports, tugs, hospital ships, supply ships, and so forth. I 
will not say that it is sufficient or what it ought to be. I am 
inclined to think that the supply is not quite what it ought to be; 
but they must have some supply or quota of vessels of that kind. 
It may be presumed that only in case of war or threatened war 
will the activities of these fleets be such as to require many 
additional auxiliaries; and these are, in fact, provided for by 
general law enacted in 1887, which provides as follows: “ That 
in time of war or threatened war preference and precedence 
shall, upon demand of the President of the United States, be 
given over all other traffic for the transportation of troops and 
material of war, and carriers shall adopt every means within 
their control to facilitate and expedite military traffic.“ 

This provision, as I think Senators will remember, is carried 
forward into this year’s naval appropriation bill with an amend- 
ment providing for shipments consigned to the United States 
in time of peace. Under this provision the President may in 
time of war or threatened war practically commandeer every 
United States merchant vessel afloat as a naval auxiliary and for 
all the purposes of military traffic. 

This ought to effectually dispose of any claim that this bill 
should be made a law for the purpose of meeting any emergency 
so far as the needs of the Navy are concerned. 

Mr. President, one more reference to the history of this legis- 
lation, The ship-purchase bill was urged upon us as an 
emergency measure. It was again and again pointed out by 
Republican Senators in the debate that they could not be con- 
structed in time to meet the emergency. Furthermore, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the contrary notwithstanding, I think it 
became settled opinion here that we would be in danger of violat- 
ing our neutrality should we purchase German interned vessels, 
or in fact the vessels belonging to the citizens of any of the 
belligerent nations. Mr. President, as evidence of that and of the 
conclusion to which we came, Senate bill 5259, which was the last 
bill considered on the 8d day of March, 1915, contained a pro- 
vision prohibiting the purchase of any vessel in a way which 
will disturb the conditions of neutrality. 

That situation and that danger has been recognized in the 
pending bill, which prohibits the shipping board from purchasing 
any vessel which is under the registry or flag of a foreign 
country which is then engaged in war.” Hence if there was then 
any emergency we were practically powerless under the then 
existing conditions to remedy it. 

This bill adds to the already long list of boards and commis- 
sions created under this administration still another—the ship- 
ping board, with its five members each to receive a salary of 
$10,000 a year—$50,000 for their salaries alone—$5,000 for a 
secretary, to say nothing of the cost of the services of the attor- 
neys, officers, naval architects, special experts, examiners, clerks, 
and other employees authorized to be employed by the board— 
an elaborate and expensive administrative machine, with power 
to form a corporation with a capital stock of $50,000,000, with 
power to expend $50,000,000 of the money of the United States in 
the construction, purchase, or leasing of ships to meet the com- 
mercial requirements of the marine trade of the United States, 
and not, be it observed, for the purposes of a naval auxiliary. 

There is no emergency now, although this bill is to meet the 
commercial requirements of the marine trade of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there ought to be no escape from the proposi- 
tion that without an emergency this measure is not warranted. 
I go further. Granting there is an emergency, the enactment of 
this measure will be without warrant unless it is made to ap- 
pear that it will have the effect of remedying the untoward con- 
ditions we call an emergency; the effect of relieving from the 
emergency. 

I deny, first, there is at present an emergency, and, second, 
granting there is, I deny that the bill, if it becomes law, will 
afford relief. 
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And now, Mr. President, what ought we to consider here 
seriously and earnestly? In seeking to determine whether or 
not the bill is practicable, or whether there is any practical need 
or demand for it, whom should we consider? 

Our first great consideration should, of course, be the welfare 
of our own citizens. But who can say that our producers of 
corn, cotton, wheat, oats, flax, rye, or meats—anything, in fact, 
in the form of clothing or foed products that enters into the 
export trade—have suffered from the want of shipping facilities 
for that trade unless indeed the producers of cotton for a few 
short months only after the breaking out of the war? But early 
in 1915 they were advised as I now remember by our consul at 
Rotterdam that they were shipping too fast and that it would 
be wise policy and in the interest of higher prices to refrain from 
crowding the market. 

And so with all products of the mines and manufactories for 
which there has been the unusual demand abroad. They have 
all commanded top-notch prices, war prices, the highest for many 
American products ever known. ‘True, the extraordinary de- 
mand abroad for food and clothing products, for war material 
and munitions of war, has made rates for carriage high, ex- 
ceedingly high, but that is for the most part in pursuance of a 
law of trade and that was a burden which fell on the foreign 
consumer. He paid the freight, is paying it now, while all the 
agencies of production at home for consumption abroad, instead 
of being impoverished, revel in the prosperity consequent upon 
the high prices made by the war. It should not be cause for 
wonder that because of the great demand for ocean tonnage ex- 
porters, some of them, may have sometimes suffered delay and 
great inconvenience ; but that, I undertake to say, has been rarely 
if ever reflected in a lower price to the producer or has re- 
sulted in much ultimate loss to the exporters themselves. 

No, Mr. President; there has not been nor is there now any 
emergency growing out of the needs of the producers of grain 
and live stock and cotton and clothing or war material of any 
kind that would warrant this socialistic experiment in Govern- 
ment ownership, with its initial cost of $50,000,000. And in 
regard to what other class than these—the farmers, manufac- 
turers, the miners, producers all—could an emergency arise 
from want of shipping facilities? There are none. 

But, Mr. President, the activities of American shipyards con- 
clusively show that there is no warrant for Government inter- 
ference in the shipowning business. Our own Department of 
Commerce shows that the shipbuilders in the United States have 
taken the lead in the construction of merchant ships. They are 
now constructing more such vessels than any other country in 
the world, and the output during the present year it is confi- 
dently believed will exceed that of all the countries in the 
world combined. This is an activity we have been hoping for, 
and lamenting for 50 years because it did not exist. Individual 
enterprise and capital is doing it in the true American way, 
without Government help or intervention or expense. Is it not 
the time of ail times for us to say to the Government, “ Hands 
off!” 

I here read an excerpt or two from a special dispatch from 
the city of Washington to the New York Times, under date as 
long ago as December 26 last. The article is inspired by the 
annual report of Mr. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion. This article is headed: 

America second in sea trade now—Ship t that of any 
two foreign nations, except England—Due war and new law— 

The new law being the law we enacted here giving ships of 
foreign construction but owned by Americans, American reg- 
istry. 


This heading further reads: 
Year's increase in merchant marine largest in history of the Republic. 
Reading from the dispatch: 


[Special to the New York Times.] 
WASHINGTON, December 26, 


gr Beto ay Balla oP oe Roe 


5 American merchant shi 
war in — — in our maritime history. 


pe have had no parallel in 
The absolute increase in the tonnage o under the American flag 
od was 460,741 tons 0 never been equaled in 


At the same time there was an increase of 389 vessels, with an aggre- 


in registered’ 5 e during previous year of American hi 
During the 5 000 tos ats 
in the domestic. tra obtained chant shipping. in 
tonnage and san e merchan under th 

surpassed only by that under the B „ and in . it on SE 
that under any 1 foreign flags Aner except the Bri = 


I will not read further from this dispatch, Mr. President, but 
1 will ask leave to have printed in the Recorp the whole of it as 
a part of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that course 
will be pursued. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


The effect of the European war and American 3 
American merchant marine and The resultant unparalleled change 
set forth in great detail and dis — NAKAI 
report of ler 


EFFECT OF REGISTRY 14 


Pointing out that during the early days 4 wur in Europe the 
American ship-r — act of August 18, 1914, was passed, btn 
states that a total of 148 vessels, of 523,361 gross 

tons, were transferred from foreign flags to th e American flag and 
register. “These transfers, however, says 8 9 “ unlike 
those of 1863—64 in very few cases involved à change in the actual 
benefi hi 


iclary ownership, but a change in the owners record, possible 
only thro the of the act of A 18, 1914, which enabled 
can owners to secure American and the use of their own 


flag for ships built in 8 countries. transfer of very few of 
these — accordingly, involved an increase in the ee yoy ei of 
tal maritime ventures. They represent in all an 
892,756.58, but Americans had invested nine-tenths 
of this capital these ships long before the outbreak of the European 
prices current during the year these ships, if ER 
would have cost much more than the amount stated.” 


— cter. It may be,” he asserts, that he had fait T- 
been afforded earlier it would not 5 — been seized. ae 
on is y somewhat academic, as in any event the r was closed 


The more pertinent question is whether the national 


merchant flag on the sea a rank an portan 

British. In the bitterness. of feelin tne followed immediately on 
the close of the 5 War the ‘ity to recover a lost tion 
was thrown away when Congress, 3 orp Sos act of 3 10, 
specifically forbade the return to Pago Tage — — My 
had been sold to foreigners ‘ during mee —— A 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY. 
“The Euro war,” continues Mr. Chamberlain in his most illumi- 
Satins 5 resentation of the American shipping 3 “has created 


an oppectunt for the development of the merchant marine in forei 
—— — this „ least is not likely to see ted. 


most efficient instrumentalities for the prosecution of that trade 
are ocean steamers of 8 tons and u 3 on ships are 
8 by comparison smaller . t is by means 
of 8 rs that the great — of our ung — must be 
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The 544 German steamers are not able . in 2 1 
because of the command of the seas by the B Gison 
the table shows that the American fleet of steamers E ie 3, 

tons ranks second only to that of * Britain, and is about one- 
tenth the size of the British fleet of ocean steamers of over 3,000 


tion to 8 the transfer of any, of these vessels back to sore ga Sens 
after the war in Europe is over. 5 myi e com- 
missioner, to consider the question whether the transfer of a ship un- 
to an allen should not be conditioned upon the 
Commerce. A transfer back to for- 
to American under 


telling against such transfer, the enormous debt bu 
belligerent eye met Ke met met by very — frp e and Feta! a 
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calendar year 1913 the Hamburg- 
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year was 220 a profit balance of £1,124,581, its total 

rary eT, The income taxes of Great Britain 
the war been heavily increased. 
is no present reason to look for any mate- 
rial increase in Government taxes on American shipping woe ne Dey 
and even over some e neutral powers, will readily present them- 
selves.” 


Mr. STERLING. I continue the evidence from the same re- 
liable source. Here is an excerpt from the last Department of 
Commerce report as it appears, or rather as it is outlined in 
the Journal of Commerce. I read just a short extract: 

Late in 1915 and early in 1916 belief that the European war would 


three years — 22 = —— tional 98 of shipbuilding by 

E atthe tim ctively engaged in In the first six 

months the of £1916 the t the United “States ng | and pat into operation 192 

ships of 228,016 gross tons (each over 1,000 OTUP ee than the 

entire y ear’s output for 1914 or 1915. ont Tul 1, 1916, private Ameri- 
8 or had on order steel merchant ships 

of can shipyards were tons he builders’ returns indicate that of th 


1916. 


159 ships of 444,090 gross tons will be launched before Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, thus indicating a total output by the United States, for 
the 12 months, of 351 steel ships of 672,106 gross tons. 


` Mr. President. it may be of interest to know how the people 
out West feel about the shipping bill—how they reason about it. 
The Sioux City Journal is published in extreme northwestern 
Iowa and but a few miles from my own home town in South 
Dakota. While a Republican paper, it has not been for some 
years at least intensely partisan. It seeks to be fair and is not 
averse to favorable mention now and then of some Democratic 
measure or policy of which it approves. It is one of the strong 
and ably edited papers of the Northwest. To illustrate, in a 
recent issue is an editorial entitled “ Bipartisanship in Con- 
gress,” in which it is inclined to approve of the course of five 
Republicans in the House from Iowa, three from Nebraska, and 
two from South Dakota in voting for the revenue bill. 

Without committing myself to the same view at all, I read 
the last short paragraph from this editorial: 

Granting that the cost of preparedness must be paid and assuming 
that the public which has been applauding ess pleas will pay 


reparedni 
it cheerfully in the least burdensome way, k is doubtful if the admin- 
tion financiers could have devised a set of new impositions that 


tonna 


would arouse less popular criticism. Criticism there will be, but it 
will come from a class in which the average Congr cu- 
larly of the West —is not greatly interested. 


But, Mr. President, ye editor has also something to say on the 
shipping bill. He says it in the same issue in an adjoining 
column under the title The Shipping Anomaly.” I shall not 
take time to read the entire editorial, but this selection is 
worthy of note, and I believe the statement of facts and opinion 
herein made will appeal to the general good judgment and 
common sense of the people of that great region we now call 
the Northwest. 

Here is what-he says with reference to the shipping bill: 


The shipping bill, if enacted in its present form, will be the least 
meritorious effort at constructive legislation made under the leadership 
of President Wilson. This is putting it mildly. The bill is anomalous 
and mischievous. It is difficult to explain the assiduity with which the 
President has persisted in wishing it upon a reluctant party and coun- 
try. The cr ig ig lan was proposed as an — gpd matter in 
the early weeks of the European war. In the general demoralization 
of commerce at that time can trade was suffering severely for 
lack of ou It was feared desperate efforts would be needed to lift 
the blockade. The President proposed to meet the situation by Govern- 
ment purchase of ships, the fear being that private capital would be 
afraid to take the war risk. 6 „ 

ps tied up in neutral ports on 


Government should buy belligerent 
account of the war. 

When the shipping bill failed to pass in the autumn of 1914 its merit 
as an emergency measure evaporated. 


He is a little mistaken there as to the date. 
came—the final failure—March 8, 1915. 


Since that time American foreign commerce has brcken record after 
record for volume and valut. Shipping has grown to be the most profit- 
able business in the world. Mang new American ships have gone into 
commission, and our tonnage in reg trade has more than doubled. 
Every foreign — is building at its full capacity. Every American 
at capacity, with orders enough now sight to 
Shipowners who are lu enough 


to 
eir invest- 
ment back in one or two voyages. 
yay should the United States Government go into the shipping busi- 
ness in such circumstances? ln the first place, where is it going to 
t thé ships? An amendment agreed Senate Democrats 
orbids it to purchase a ship bearin 


upon by 
a belligerent flag or a ship already 
engaged in American trade unless it is about to be taken om of that 


The actual failure 


trade? If it can not buy idle belligerent ships or American shi 
if both American and foreign yards are en for years of the 
orders now in hand, how is the contemplated American shipping board 


to mobilize the fleets with which to do business? 


Mr. President, I want to add to that the thought brought out 
the other day by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
namely, that we are unable to buy ships of the neutral maritime 
nations of the world to-day because of their laws, which prohibit 
their citizens from selling such ships. 


Possibly some one who likes the idea of Government ownership will 
suggest that there is no hurry about getting the Government lines 
started, but the important thing will be to build up a merchant marine 
under public ownership after the close of the war, when rates drop and 
world competition in shipping becomes keen. Unfortunately the 
poar can not be made in behal As passed 

ouse and approved by the Senate Democrats the bill provides that 


working out 
plans of operation for them it must — 5 the enterprise over to private 


ere are some strong economic arguments against Government own- 
ership and operation of ships, but it is not necessary to go into them 
at this time. The shipping bill as now planned is so inconsistent and 
impracticable that objections to it on these grounds ought to be suffi- 
cient to defeat it. 


Mr. President, briefly, I want to go from the West back to 
the Eust for a moment and refer to and read partially an edi- 
torial from, I think, if not an independent Democratic paper 
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what we might term a near-Democratic paper, the New York 
Times, This is the editorial: - 

THE SHIPPING BILL'S MISFORTUNES, 
i ane shipping bill has had many misfortunes, but none greater 


x 3 like to have Senators just observe this one particular 
point 


but none greater than the promptness with which official statements 
of hig wept following its defeat have contradicted equally official 
claims t the defeat was disastrous. This week the Department of 
Commerce announces that the United States is building more shipping 
than any other country, and perhaps more than all other countries. 


This is of date July 28, a few days ago. 


Nothing like that was ever before known, or could have been antici- 
yates even a few months ago. 4 


while 
have been d. 
Now— 


There are some who would think the promised profits dearly bought at 
the cost of embarking the Government ayon such a socialistic - 


oo reviv: 
ment shipp 
672,106 hea 


Four billions the value of our exports, and yet an emergency 
such as to call for the Government engaging in the building and 
ownership of ships. Think of it! 


The salvation of the country from the undemocratic adventure into 
Government ownership was pure gain, added to progress in shipping 
which makes the proportions of the Government's pro seem 
ridiculously small. The Secretary 1s not to be blamed because he could 
not anticipate that yesterday it would be officially announced from 
Washington that tonnage of ocean- merchant vessels being built 
or ordered in the United States July 1 was 1,000,000, or one-fourth 
1 than that of vessels under construction in German yards January 

, 1914, the date of the greatest sog in German bistory. 


= = number of ocean vessels of more 1,000 gross tons being built 


Unless the Secre 
tion, how can he 


7 


challenges the statement of the Bureau of Navi- 
ow to stand uncorrected his words of last Satur- 


And these were the words: 


Of all the crass follies that were ever perpetrated on a nation, the 
worst was the blocking of our efforts to begin the groundwork of a 


great merchant marine. 

I leave the words of the Secretary of the Treasury to speak 
for themselves and leave anybody to judge of their truthfulness 
in the light of our experience since the defeat of the ship- 
purchase bill and in the light of what is transpiring in Ameri- 
can shipyards. 

Mr. President, I said this bill would not afford relief even if 
an emergency exists. 

By the terms of the bill itself we can not buy ships of the 
citizens of any of the several belligerent nations now at war. 
This closes the doors to any purchases from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Belgium. 

The citizens of neutral maritime nations who have ships are 
not permitted under their laws to sell. And our own American 
shipyards, crowded to full capacity, have orders awaiting that 
will require at least, according to all estimates, two years to 
fill. Where will the Government buy and where will the Gov- 
ernment build under the terms of this bill? 

When would there be an emergency that in time of such vast 
national indebtedness, involving appropriations for the year 
amounting to $1,500,000,000, with the ingenuity of statesmen 
taxed to the utmost to devise forms and subjects of taxation 
to meet it all, which would justify a measure like this? 

What, I say, would be the emergency that would in the eyes of 
the American people justify this extraordinary proposal of 
Government ownership involving $50,000,000 of expenditure at 
the outstart and leading no one knows where. 

When commerce languishes or dies, when prices wane and 
profits fail, when business depression and stagnation exist or 
are imminent, when these conditions assume the proportions 
of a national evil all because the ships are wanting to get our 
goods to the markets, hungry and anxious to get them, we may 
then say there is an emergency, one that would justify us in 
doing this thing for which there is no constitutional authority: 
For power to regulate commerce is not the power to engage in 
commerce or own the instrumentalities of commerce, and a 
power like this not conferred should be exercised only in the 
face of impending national injury, in the exercise of a power of 
sovereignty which may be above the Constitution itself, but 
which is akin to the law of self-preservation. 
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But here we are; shipbuilding going on at a rate unparalleled, 
exports in quantities and values beyond the wildest dreams. 
American individual capital, enterprise, and commercial genius 
are doing it, and we are prating about an emergency that will 
justify this vast expenditure, leading, as it will, to the discour- 
agement of that individual initiative and enterprise in which we 
have always boasted and which is the source in the last analysis 
of all our greatness, 

I feel like saying in common parlance, “Try it on.” Let 
other great and beneficial measures of legislation go by the 
board. Let the immigration bill, affecting deeply, as it does, 
our social, industrial, and political life, the one great measure 
which organized labor everywhere in the United States demands 
for its just protection—let that beneficent measure go by the 
board with the rest. “Try it on,” I say, and then make your 
defense and your apologies to a people whose sense of what is 
fitting, of what is just and fair to them, of what is a wise policy 
for the Government, has been shocked and outraged by the time 
spent in the effort and by the final passage of the Shipping Bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for more than an hour, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lxwis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Will the Senator yield for me to submit a 
unanimous-consent proposal in this matter? I did not want to 
interrupt the Senator, but the afternoon is passing, Senators 
may be going away, and in order to submit the proposal we 
shall have to have a quorum present. I ask the Senator if he 
will allow me to submit a proposal for unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Florida that if 
he proposes to fix a time for a yote I do not think that we are 
yet ready for that. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That was to be the suggestion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will yield the floor probably in the course 
of an hour. If I do not get through this evening, I would like to 
have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My proposal was to limit debate to five 
minutes after 4 o’clock to-morrow, and the proposer of an amend- 
ment to be allowed 10 minutes. That would bring us somewhere 
down to about 6 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I will state that nobody 
in this direction can hear anything of the proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is complaint of the col- 
loquy that the Senators can not be heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be hardly worth while to ask unani- 
mous consent and have a quorum called if there would be some 
one who would then object to the agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator from Illinois yield for that 
purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
understand that if he is taken from the floor by a roll call he will 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. JONES. I suggest that the Senator from Florida put off 
his request for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois will 
be taken from his feet and he will have to be rerecognized. 

Mr. SHERMAN, If I would lose the floor, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to submit to 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Florida this ques- 
tion: The Chair recalls that a predecessor in the chair ruled 
that where a Senator yielded for the call of a quorum he yielded 


his place on the floor and would have to be rerecognized. The 
Chair does not think that ought to be visited on the Senator from 
Illinois unless he understands that to be the result. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the request for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Chair that since then the Sen- 
ate has passed on that very question and a Senator now does 
not lose his place on the floor by the interruption unless a Sen- 
ator from the floor requests the Chair to enforce that rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair was only solicitous 
that no wrong be done any Senator through misunderstand- 
ing what is his right. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I wish to take exception 
to the statement of the Senator from Utah. That is not the 
rule of this body and never has been. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree it is not; I will say it was a ruling. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
it is the disposition of the Senate not to have a Senator lose 
his place by virtue of the call of a quorum. This occupant of 
the chair will certainly enforce that which seems more just. 
Does the Senator from Florida yield the floor to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I withdraw the suggestion and request 
the Senator from Illinois to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN resumed his speech. After having spoken in 
all about two hours and a quarter, 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator be willing to yield to a mo- 
tion to adjourn or to take a recess? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from Florida that 
the motion be made either to adjourn or to take a recess. The 
Senator from IIIinois will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will yield for that purpose, with the un- 
derstanding that I may complete my remarks in the morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER, If it is agreeable to the Senator from Mi- 
nois, I should like to have him go on until the usual hour for 
recess or adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is tired and does not want to 
speak any longer to-day—— 

Mr, PENROSE. I do not think the Senator is tired, but his 
speech is so impressive and jnteresting I should like more Sena- 
tors to hear him, and I was about to suggest the absence of a 
q: cum. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I was going to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. PENROSE. Very well, if the Senator is going to move 
an adjournment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was about to suggest that if it is prac- 
tically agreed that we shall vote on this bill to-morrow, we 
ought to take a recess in place of an adjournment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not make any difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; it does. If we adjourn, we shall 
probably consume an hour or two in routine morning business 
and matters connected with it. 


[Mr. SHEerwAn’s speech is printed entire in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of August 15, 1916.] 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate adjourn until to- 
morrow at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, August 
15, 1916,-at 11 o’clock a. m. 


